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LETTER  OF  TRANSMIHAL 


Smithsonian  Institution, 
Bureau  op  American  Ethnology,, 

Washington^  Z>.  C.,  July  i,  1905. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  Bulletin 
30  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  entitled  '^Handbook  of 
American  Indians,"  which  has  l)een  in  preparation  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  been  completed  for  publication  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge.  The  Handbook  contains  a  descriptive  list  of 
the  stocks,  confederacies,  tribes,  tribal  divisions,  and  settlements  north 
of  Mexico,  accompanied  with  the  various  names  by  which  these  have 
been  known,  together  with  biographies  of  Indians  of  note,  sketches  of 
their  history,  archeology,  manners,  arts,  customs,  and  institutions,  and 
the  aboriginal  words  incorporated  into  the  English  language. 
Respectfully, 

W.  H.  Holmes,  Ohuf, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Wa^'ihlngton^  I),  C, 
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PREFACE 


During  the  eariy  exploration  and  settlement  of  North  America,  a 
multitude  of  Indian  tribes  were  encountered,  having  diverse  customs 
and  languages.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  aborigines  and  of  their  lan- 
guages led  to  many  curious  errors  on  the  part  of  the  early  explorers  and 
settlei's:  names  were  applied  to  the  Indians  that  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  their  aboriginal  names;  sometimes  nicknames  were  bestowed, 
owing  perhaps  to  personal  characteristics,  fancied  or  real;  sometimes 
tribes  came  to  be  known  by  names  given  by  other  tribes,  which  were 
often  opprobrious;  frequently  the  designation  by  which  a  tribal  group 
was  known  to  itself  was  employed,  and  as  such  names  are  oftentimes 
unpronounceable  by  alien  tongues  and  unrepresentable  by  civilized 
alphabets,  the  result  was  a  sorry  corruption,  varying  according  as  the 
sounds  were  impressed  on  Spanish,  English,  French,  Dutch,  German, 
Russian,  or  Swedish  ears.  Sometimes,  again,  bands  of  a  single  tribe 
were  given  distinctive  tribal  names,  while  clans  and  gentes  were  often 
regarded  as  independent  autonomous  groups  to  which  separate  tribal 
designations  likewise  were  applied.  Consequently,  in  the  literature 
relating  to  the  American  Indians,  which  is  practically  coextensive  with 
the  literature  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  New  World,  thousands 
of  such  names  are  recorded,  the  significance  and  application  of  which 
are  to  be  understood  only  after  much  study. 

The  need  of  a  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject  has  been  felt  ever 
since  scientific  interest  in  the  Indians  was  first  aroused.  Many  lists  of 
tribes  have  been  published,  but  the  scientific  student,  as  well  as  the 
general  reader,  until  the  present  time  has  been  practically  without  the 
means  of  knowing  any  more  about  a  given  confederacy,  tribe,  clan,  or 
settlement  of  Indians  than  was  to  be  gleaned  from  casual  references 
to  it. 

The  work  of  which  this  Handbook  is  an  outgrowth  had  its  inception 
as  earlj^  as  1873,  when  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  now  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  began  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  the  tribal  names 
mentioned  in  the  vast  literature  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  and  in  due 
time  several  thousand  names  were  recorded,  with  references  to  the 
works  in  which  they  appear.  The  work  was  continued  by  him  until 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau,  when  other  duties  compelled  its 
suspension.  Later  the  task  was  assigned  to  Col.  Garrick  Mallery,  who, 
however,  soon  abandoned  it  for  investigations  in  a  field  which  proved 
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VI  PREFACE 

to  be  his  life  work,  namely,  the  pictography  and  sign  language 
of  the  American  Indians.  Meanwhile  Mr  James  Mooney  was  engaged 
in  compiling  a  similar  list  of  tribes,  with  their  synonymy,  classified 
chiefly  on  a  geographic  basis  and  covering  the  entire  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—a work  begun  in  1873  and  continued  for  twelve  years  before 
either  he  or  the  members  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  knew 
of  the  labors  of  each  other  in  this  field. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  in  1879,  the  work  of  record- 
ing a  tribal  synonymy  was  formally  assigned  to  Mr  Henry  W.  Henshaw. 
Up  to  this  time  a  complete  linguistic  classification  of  the  tribes  north 
of  Mexico,  particularly  in  the  West  and  Northwest,  was  not  possible, 
since  sufficient  data  had  not  been  gathered  for  determining  their  lin- 
guistic affinities.  Mr  Henshaw  soon  perceived  that  a  linguistic  classi- 
fication of  the  Indian  tribes,  a  work  long  contemplated  by  Major 
Powell,  must  precede  and  form  the  basis  for  a  tribal  ^nonymy,  and  to 
him,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  was  intrusted  the  supervision 
of  such  a  linguistic  classification.  By  1885  the  Bureau's  researches  in 
this  direction  had  reached  a  stage  that  warranted  the  grouping  of  prac- 
tically all  the  known  tribes  by  linguistic  stocks.  This  classification 
is  published  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  and  on  it  is 
based,  with  few  exceptions,  the  present  Handbook. 

Immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  linguistic  classification,  the 
entire  force  of  the  Bureau,  under  Mr  Henshaw's  immediate  direction, 
was  assigned  to  the  work  that  had  now  grown  into  a  Dictionary  and 
Synonymy  of  the  Indian  Tribes  North  of  Mexico.  As  his  special  field 
Mr  Henshaw  devoted  attention  to  several  of  the  Californian  stocks, 
and  to  those  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  north  of  Oregon,  including 
the  Eskimo.  To  Mr  Mooney  were  given  the  great  and  historically^ 
important  Algonquian  and  Iroquoian  families,  and  through  his  wide 
general  knowledge  of  Indian  history  and  customs  he  rendered  aid  in 
many  other  directions.  A  list  of  Linguistic  Families  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  North  of  Mexico,  with  Provisional  List  of  the  Principal  Tribal 
Names  and  Synonyms  (55  pp.,  octavo),  was  at  once  printed  for  use  by 
the  collaborators  of  the  Bureau  in  connection  with  the  complete  com- 
pilation, and  although  the  list  does  not  include  the  Californian  tribes, 
it  proved  of  great  service  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work.  The 
2,500  tribal  names  and  synonyms  appearing  in  this  list  were  taken 
chiefly  from  Mr  Mooney's  manuscript;  the  linguistic  classification  was 
the  result  of  the  work  that  the  Bureau  had  been  conducting  under 
Mr  Henshaw's  supervision. 

Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey  assumed  charge  of  the  work  on  the  Siouan, 
Caddoan,  and  Athapascan  stocks;  Dr  W.  J.  Hoffman,  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Major  Powell,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  Shoshonean 
family,  and  Mr  Jeremiah  Curtin,  by  reason  of  his  familiarity  with  a 
number  of  the  Californian  tribes,  rendered  direct  aid  to  Mr  Henshaw 
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in  that  field.  Dr  Albert  S.  Gatschet  employed  his  time  and  long 
experience  in  the  preparation  of  the  material  pertaining  to  the  Musk- 
hogean  tribes  of  southeastern  United  States,  the  Yuman  tribes  of  the 
lower  (Colorado  drainage  and  of  Lower  California,  and  various  smaller 
linguistic  groups.  To  Col.  Garrick  Mallery  were  assigned  the  French 
authors  bearing  on  the  general  subject.  With  such  aid  the  work 
received  a  pronounced  impetus,  and  before  the  close  of  1885  a  large 
body  of  additional  material  had  been  recorded.  Four  years  later  the 
elaboration  of  the  material  pertaining  to  the  Yuman,  Piman,  Keresan, 
Tanoan,  and  Zunian  stocks  of  the  extreme  Southwest  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Mr  F.  W.  Hodge,  who  brought  it  to  completion. 

The  work  was  continued  under  Mr  Henshaw's  supervision  until,  in 
1893,  ill  health  compelled  his  abandonment  of  the  task.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  as  Mr  Henshaw  had  in  course  of  preparation  a 
classification  and  nomenclature  of  the  minor  divisions  of  the  linguistic 
stocks,  which  is  essential  to  a  proper  presentation  and  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  subject.  After  Mr,  Henshaw's  relinquishment  of  the 
work,  Mr  Hodge  was  given  entire  charge  of  it.  But  other  official 
duties  of  members  of  the  staff  prevented  the  Handbook  as  a  whole 
from  making  marked  progress  until  1899,  when  Dr  Cyrus  Thomas 
was  intrusted  with  the  task  of  revising  the  recorded  material  bearing 
on  the  Algonquian,  Siouan,  and  Muskhogean  families. 

In  1902  the  work  on  the  Handbook  was  again  systematically  taken 
up,  at  the  instance  of  Secretary  Langley,  who  detailed  Mr  Hodge,  at 
that  time  connected  immediately  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
undertake  its  general  editorial  supervision.  The  scope  of  the  subject- 
matter  was  enlarged  to  include  the  relations  between  the  aborigines  and 
the  Government;  their  archeology,  manners,  customs,  arts,  and  indus- 
tries; brief  biographies  of  Indians  of  note;  and  words  of  aboriginal 
origin  that  have  found  their  way  into  the  English  language.  It  was 
proposed  also  to  include  Indian  names  that  are  purely  geographic,  but 
by  reason  of  the  vast  number  of  these  it  was  subsequently  deemed  advis- 
able to  embody  them  eventually  in  an  independent  work.  Moreover,  it 
was  provided  that  the  work  should  be  illustrated  as  adequately  as  time 
and  the  illustrative  material  available  would  admit,  a  feature  not  orig- 
inally contemplated.  To  fully  cover  this  vast  field  at  the  present  time 
is  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  tact  that  research  among  the  native 
tribes,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  and  important  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  recent  years,  has  not  advanced  far  beyond  the 
first  stage,  even  when  is  taken  into  account  the  sum  of  knowledge 
derived  from  the  researches  of  the  Bureau  and  of  other  institutions, 
as  well  as  of  individuals. 

The  lack  of  completeness  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  tribes  was, 
perhaps,  never  better  shown  than  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
out  the  enlarged  plan  of  the  Handbook.     With  its  limited  force  the 
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Bureau  could  scarcely  hope  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  subject 
within  a  reasonable  time;  consequently  various  specialists  notdirectly 
connected  with  the  Bureau  were  invited  to  assist — an  invitation  that  was 
accepted  in  a  manner  most  gratifying.  It  is  owing  to  the  generous 
aid  of  these  students  that  a  work  so  complete  as  the  Handbook  is 
intended  to  be  was  made  possible,  and  to  them  the  Bureau  owes  its  deep 
appreciation.  That  the  Handbook  htts  many  imperfections  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  editions  the  weak  points  may  be 
strengthened  and  the  gaps  filled,  until,  as  researches  among  the  tribes 
are  continued,  the  compilation  will  eventually  represent  a  complete 
summary  of  existing  knowledge  respecting  the  aborigines  of  northern 
America. 

The  scope  of  the  Handbook  is  as  comprehensive  as  its  function  neces- 
sitates. It  treats  of  all  the  tribes  north  of  Mexico,  including  the  Eskimo, 
and  those  tribes  south  of  the  boundary  njore  or  less  affiliated  with  those 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  a  brief  description  of 
every  linguistic  stock,  confederacy,  tribe,  subtribe  or  tribal  division, 
and  settlement  known  to  history  or  even  to  tradition,  as  well  as  the  origin 
and  derivation  of  every  name  treated,  whenever  such  is  known,  and  to 
record  under  each  every  form  of  the  name  and  every  other  appellation 
that  could  be  learned.  These  synonyms,  in  alphabetic  order,  are  assem- 
bled as  cross  references  in  Part  2. 

Utider  the  tribal  descriptions  a  brief  account  of  the  ethnic  relations 
of  the  tribe,  its  history,  its  location  at  various  periods,  statistics  of 
population,  etc.,  are  included.  Accompanying  each  synonym  (the 
earliest  known  date  always  being  given)  a  reference  to  the  authority 
is  hoted,  and  these  references  form  practically  a  bibliography  of  the 
tribe  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  every  spelling  of  every  tribal  name  that  occurs  in  print  is 
given,  but  it  is  believed  that  a  sufficient  number  of  forms  is  recorded 
to  enable  the  student  to  identify  practically  every  name  by  which  any 
group  of  Indians  has  been  known,  as  well  as  to  trace  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  terms  that  have  been  incorporated  into  our  geographic 
'  nomenclature. 

In  many  instances  the  treatises  are  satisfactorily  illustrated;  in 
others,  much  necessarily  has  been  left  to  a  future  edition  in  order 
that  the  present  publication  may  not  be  further  delayed.  The  work 
of  illustration  was  intrusted  largely  to  Mr  De  Lancey  Gill. 

The  contributors  to  Part  1,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  rendered 
valued  assistance  by  affording  information,  correcting  proofs,  and  in 
other  ways,  are  as  follows,  the  names  being  arranged  in  the  alphabet- 
ical order  of  the  initials  attached  to  the  signed  articles: 

A..  C.  F.        Alice  C.  Fletcher  of  Washington. 

A.  F.  C.        Alexander  F.  Chamberlain  of  Clark  University. 

A.  H.  A.  Hrdlicka  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 
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A.  L.  D.  Anna  L.  Dawes  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  • 

A.  L.  K.  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  University  of  California. 

A.  S.  G.  Albert  S.  Gatschet,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

C.  M.  F.  Cora  M.  Folsom  of  the  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Va. 

C.  T.  Cyrus  Thomas  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

E.  G.  E,  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman  of  Amherst,  Mass. 

E.  L.  H.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  of  Washington. 

F.  B.  Franz  Boas  of  Columbia  University. 

F.  H.  Frank  Huntington,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

F.  H.  C.  The  late  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

F.  V.  C.  F.  V.  Colville  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

F.  W.  H.  F.  W.  Hodge  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

G.  A.  D.  George  A.  Dorsey  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
G.  B.  G.  George  Bird  Grinnell  of  New  York. 

G.  F.  Gerard  Fowke  of  Saint  Louis. 

G.  P.  M.  George  P.  Merrill  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

H.  E.  B.  Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

H.  W.  H.  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

J.  C.  The  late  Jeremiah  Curtin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

J.  D.  M.  Joseph  D.  McGuire  of  VV^ashington. 

J.  H.  D.  Josiah  H.  Dortch  of  the  OflBce  of  Indian  Affairs. 

J.  M.  James  Mooney  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

J.  McL.  James  McLaughlin  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs. 

J.  N.  B.  H.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

J.  O.  D.  The  late  J.  Owen  Dorsey  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

J.  R.  S.  John  R.  Swanton  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

J.  W.  F.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

L.  F.  Livingston  ^arrand  of  Columbia  University. 

M.  E.  G.  Merrill  E.  Gates  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

M.  K.  S.  M.  K.  Sniffen  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association/ 

O.  T.  M.  Otis  T.  Mason  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

P.  E.  B.  Paul  Edmond  Beck  with  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

P.  E.  G.  P.  E.  Goddard  of  the  University  of  California. 

R.  B.  D.  Roland  B.  Dixon  of  Harvard  University. 

R.  H.  L.  Robert  H.  Lowie  of  New  York. 

S.  A.  B.  S.  A.  Barrett  of  the  University  of  California. 

S.  C.  Stewart  Culin  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  Museum. 

S.  M.  B.  S.  M.  Brosius  of  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 

W.  E.  Wilberforce  Eames  of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

W.  H.  Walter  Hough  of  the  United  States  National  Museum. 

W.  H.  H.  William  H.  Holmes  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

W.  J.  William  Jones  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

W.  M.  The  late  Washington  Matthews,  United  States  Array. 

F.   W.  Hodge. 
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A  AHETXTH.     An  extinct 'village  of  the 
•"  Tntutni,  a  Pacific  Athapascan  group 
formerly  living  on  the  Oregon  coast. 
'  A't-ne'-tfia.— Dorsey  In  Journ.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
236.1890. 

Aatfotni  ( *  narrow  gorge  * ) .     A  Navaho 
clan. 
Aatt^ini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  90, 1897. 

Ababoo.  An  eastern  Algonquian  tribe 
or  subtribe.  Although  mentioned  in  the 
original  records  of  1741  (Bacon,  Laws  of 
Maryland,  1765)  in  connection  with  the 
Hut^awaps  and  Tequassimoes  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  they  were  probably  only  a 
division  of  tlie  tJhoptank.  This  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  John  Smith's  narrative 
of  his  exploration  of  Chesapeake  bay. 
The  band  lived  on  Choptank  r.,  Md.,  and 
in  1741  the  Colonial  government  con- 
firmed them  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands  on  the  ».  side  of  that  stream,  in  Dor- 
chester CO.,  near  Secretary  cr.  By  1837 
the  entire  tribe  to  which  they  belonged 
ha<l  dwindled  to  a  few  inclividuals  of 
mixed  Indian  and  African  bloo<l.  ( .r.  m.  ) 
Ababeret.— Bozman.  Hist.  Maryland,  i.  115, 1837. 

Abascal.     A  Dieguefio  rancheria  near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1795)  cjuott^d 
by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253,  1886. 
Abiuoal.— Ibid.    Acusoal.— Ibid. 

Abayoa.  A  Tequesta  village  at  the  h. 
extremity  of  Florida  pen.,  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  expedition  of  Ponce 
de  l-«eon  (1512).— Barcia,  Ensayo,  2, 1723. 

Abbatotine  (*  bighorn  people*' ).  A  Na- 
hane  tribe  living  in  upper  Pelly,  Mac- 
roillan,  and  Stewart  r.  valleys,  Yukon  T. 
Abbato-teaa'.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  32, 
1877.  Abba-to-tenah.— Dall  in  Proo.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
271,  1870.  Abbato-tinaeb.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races. 
Ill,  587, 1882.  Aibta-tona.— Ibid.,  1. 149  (misprint ). 
Ah-bah-to  dia-ne.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866,  311,  1872.  Ambabtawoot.— l*riohard,  Phvs. 
Hist.,  V,  377, 1847.  Ambab-tawiit-dinni.— Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  60, 1866  (trans.  •  moun- 
tain sheep  men').  Amba-ta-nt'  t^n^.— Richard- 
son. Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  7. 1851.  Am-ba-ta-nt'  tin^.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D^n6  DindjiC*.  xx,  1876.  Ambataw- 
woot.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,28.  1862.  Am- 
bawUmoot.— Ibid.,  in,  625,  18.')3.  Ambawtawboot- 
diaaeb.— Franklin,  Marr.,  ii.  84,  1824.  Ambawta- 
wboot  Tianab.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  v,  640, 1882. 
Ambawtawoot.— Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  n.  19,  1886.  Ambawtowboot— Balbi.  Atla>< 
Bthnog..  821, 1826  Mountaia  Sheep  Mea.— Latham 
In  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  69,  1856.  Sheep  la- 
diaaa.— Franklin,  Narr..  ii,  84,  1824.  Sheep  Peo- 
ple.—Richardson,  op.  cit. 

Abbigadaitet.  An  Abnaki  sachem  whose 
residence  was  on  the  coast  of  Maine  near 
the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.  He  conveyed 
tracts  of  land  to  Englishmen  conjointly 
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with  Kennebis.  In  1667  he  deeded  Swans 
id.  to  Humphrey  Daw. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  8,  101,  1837. 

Abechia  (a  Tewa  onomatope  represent- 
ing the  screech  of  an  owl. — E.  L.  Hew- 
ett).  A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  at  a 
place  called  La  Puente,  on  a  bluff  close  to 
the  8.  bank  of  Rio  Chama,  3  m.  s.  e.  of  the 
present  town  of  Abiguiu,  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  56,  58,  1892. 

Abe-obiu.— Bandelier.  op.  cit.,  39  (aboriginal 
name).  O|j-po-re-^.— Ibid.,  58  (Santa  Clara  name: 
'place  where  metate«  are  made  rough.') 

Abercronk.  A  former  (Potawatomi?) 
village  on  L.  Michigan,  in  n.  e.  Porter 
CO.,  Ind. — Hough,  map  in  Indiana  (ieol. 
Rep.  for  1882-3,  1888. 

Aberginian.  A  collective  term  used 
by  the  early  settlers  on  Massachusetts 
bay  for  the  tribes  to  the  northward. 
Johnson,  in  1654,  says  they  consisted  of 
the  *'Ma88achus<»t,"  *' Wippanap,"  and 
"Tarratines."  The  name  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Abnaki,  or  a  misspelling  for 
**  aborigines.'*  The  Wippanap  are  evi- • 
dently  the  Abnaki,  while  the  Tarratines 
are  the  same  Indians,  or  a  part  of  them. 

(.J.   M.) 

Abarfiaay.— Johnson  (1628)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  s..  II.  66,  1814.  Abergeay.— Williams 
(1643).  ibid.,  Ist  s.  iii,  204.  1794.  Abeifiaiaas.— 
Wood  (lb34)  quoted  by  S<*hoolcraft.  Pera.  Mem., 
644, 1851.  Aberieaey.— Lcvett  ( 1628)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  8..  VIII.  174,  1843.  Aborgiaay.— 
Humphrey's  .\cc't,  281, 1730  (incorrectly  quoting 
Johnson.  1628). 

Abihka.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  Upper 
Creek  towns;  exat*t  location  unknown, 
but  it  was  near  upper  Coosa  r.,  Ala. 
Abaooea.— ten  Kate,  fteizen  in  N.  A..  462.  1885. 
Abobae.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in. 
79,  1851  (probably  a  misprint  of  Abekas).  Abe- 
eaet.— Coxe.  Carolana.  25,  1741.  Abecat. — Ibid., 
map.  Abeoka.— Romans,  Florida,  309, 1775.  Abei- 
oa».— Alcedo.  Dice.  (teog^rAflca.  i,  3,  1786.  Abei- 
kaa.— P^^nicaut  (1708)  in  F'^nch.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  8.,  1. 101, 1869.  Abekas.— bossu  ( 1759).  Travels  in 
Louisiana,  i.  229.  1771.  Abioas.— La  Harpe  (1708) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii,  29, 1851.  Abrhka,— 
Gatschet.  Creek  Miin*.  Lej?.,  1. 124. 1884.  Abikat.— 
La  Harpe  (1707)4n  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ni, 
86,  18.51.  Abikawe.— Rivers.  Early  Hist.  So.  Car.. 
94,  1874.  Albikae.— I^  Harpe  (1714)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  111.  48.  1851.  ApUoae.— Williams, 
Florida,  75,  1837  (same?).  Au-be-oub.— Hawkins 
a799).  Sketch  of  Creek  Country,  42,  1848. 
Anboooes.— Macomb  (1802)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  1,  680,  1832.  Beoaee.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
25,  1741.  Beicae.— (iatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i. 
125, 1884.  Obekawi.— Von  der  Rwk  in  I 'rlsperper, 
Ausfiihrliche  Nachrlcht  von  den  Sal tzburyi when 
Emlgranten.  871.  1735.  Obika.— (Jatschet,  Creek 
.Migr.  lAig.,  1, 125. 1HK4.    Sak'hntka.— <;ats«het.  in- 
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formation  (s<yinlj<>lir  nume,  sig.  •(l(H)r.'  as  the 
town  was  situated  at  the  n.  limit.'*  of  the  Creek 
country,  and  thus  defended  it  against  hostile 
inroads). 

Abihka.     A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  8.  side  of  North  fork  of  Canadian 
r.,  Tp.  11  N.,  R.  8  E.,  Tnd.  T. 
Abrhka.— Gfttsehet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185, 1888. 
Arbeka.— r.  S.  P.  ().  Guide.  3(i6.  VX^. 

Abikndshi  ( '  Little  Al)ihka*  )■  A  former 
Upper  Creek  town  in  n.  Talladega  oo., 
Ala.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Tallahatchee 
cr.,  5  in.  E.  of  Coos^ia  r.  It  was  settled 
by  Abihka  Indians  and  some  of  the 
Natchez.  Bartram  (1775)  states  that 
the  inhabitants  spoke  a  dialect  of  Chick- 
asaw, which  could  have  been  true  of 
only  a  part. 

Abaoooobet.— Bartram,  Travels.  461.  1791.  Aba- 
ooucbeet.— r.  8.  Ind.  Treaties  (1797),  f>8.  1837. 
Abbaoooobeet.— Swan  (1791)  in  Sehoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  18.'y>.  Abecoche.— .lefTerys.  Am. 
Atla.s,  5,  1776.  Abecochi.— Aleedo,  Dice  (Jeog.,  i. 
3.  1786.  Abeoooobe©.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties  (1814). 
162.  1837.  Abecothee.— Lattr(^,  Carte  des  Etats- 
Unis.  1784.  Abecouecbis.— Baudry  de  LoziOres, 
Vov.  Louisiane,  241, 1802.  Abuobochu.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  276,  24th  Cong..  1st  sess..  315.  1836.  Arbio- 
oooohee.— Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  42.i.  24th  Cong.,  1st  se.ss., 
301.1836.  Au-ba-ooo-ohe.— Hawkins  (1814^  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  AIT.,  i.  XM.  1832.  Au-be-coo- 
che.— Hawkins  (1798-99),  Sketch,  41.  1848. 

Abikndshi.  A  town  of  the  ( Yeek  Nation 
on  Deep  fork  of  (^anadian  r. ,  al>ove  Ocmul- 
gee,  Ind.  T. 

Abi'bkudahi.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185, 
1888. 

Abiqain  ( from  .1  herhiu,  q.  v. ) .  A  pueblo 
founded  by  the  Spaniards  prior  to  1747 
at  the  site  of  the  prehistoric  Tew  a  jmeblo 
of  Fejiu,  on  the  Rio  Chama,  Rio  Arriba 
CO.,  N.  Mex.  In  Aug.,  1747,  it  was  raided 
•  by  the  I'te,  who  killt^l  a  nunilKT  of  the 
iiihabitants  and  coniiH^lled  its  almndon- 
ment.  It  was  resettled  soon  afterward, 
an<i  in  1748  containtMl  20  families,  but, 
owinj;  to  further  depredations  by  the  Ut« 
and  Navaho,  was  a^in  aban<ioned,  and 
in  1754  reoccupied.  In  17H5  the  settle- 
ment (the  mission  name  of  which  was 
Santa  Rosa,  later  chanjred  io  Santo 
Tomas)  contained  166  i)ersons,  and  in  the 
vicinity  were  612  others.  In  1779  the 
pueblo  had  851  inhabitants,  and  at  least 
as  early  as  1794  it  was  peopled  in  part  b^ 
Genizaros,  or  Indian  captives  and  fugi- 
tives, chiefly  Hopi,  w-hom  the  Spaniards 
had  rescued  or  purchased.  In  1808  Abi- 
quiu  contained  122  Indians  and  1,816 
whites  and  mestizos.  The  town  was 
thoroughly  Mexicanized  bv  1854.  See 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  280,  1889; 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pai)ers,  iv,  54, 
1892.     (F.  w.  H.) 

Abequin.— Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  39. 
1854.  Abiou.— Arrow-smith,  Maj)  of  N.  A..  1795. 
ed.  1814.  Abioui.— Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv.  Es- 
pagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Abiguin.— Ward  in  Ind. 
Aft.  Rep.  1867,  210,  186^.  Abiquico.— l^ne  (18,'>1) 
In  Schoolcraft,   Ind.  Tribes,   v.  rHS9.  1k.-)5.     Abi- 

Juieu.—Escudero,  Notiritu<  Nncvo-Mcx..  14.  1819. 
Lbiquin.— Hezio  <1797-9.S)  in  Meliiic.  Two  Thou- 
sand Milc.M.  260.  1h;7.  Abiquiri.— Miihlenftfordt, 
Meiico.  ii.  T<^X  1844.  Abiquiu.— Ms.  <.f  H.'iO  cited 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii.  174.  1S90. 
Abricu.— Pike,    Exped.,  map,    1810.     Abuquin.— 


Johnston  in  Emory,  Recon.,  569.  1848.  AlU- 
quia.— Simpson.  Rep.,  2.  1850.  AluqoU.— Busch- 
mann,  N.  Me.x.,  245.  1858.  Jo-m>-^.— Bandelier 
in  Arel^  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  54,  1892  (Tewa  name: 
from  Jo-m,  their  name  for  the  Hopi,  becauae 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  that  tribe), 
Santa  Roaa  de  Abiquiu.— Domlnguez  v  Escalante 
(1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2d  s.,  i,  378. 1854.  Baa 
Tomat  de  Abiquiu.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 
213, 1868.  Santo  Tomia  de  Abioui.— Orozco  y  Berra 
in  Anales  MinL^.  Pom.,  vi.  255. 1882.  Santo  Tomaa 
de  Abiquiu.— A lencaater  (18a5)  in  Meline,  Two 
Thou.sand  Miles,  212,  1867.  SU  Roaa  Abiquiu.— 
Bancn>ft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  252,  1889. 

Abittibi  {ahila,  *half,'  ^middle/  *in- 
terme<liate';  M,  a  secondary  stem  refer- 
ring to  a  state  or  condition,  here  alludine 
to  water;  -</,  a  locative  suffix:  hence  *  half- 
way-across  water,"*  referring  to  the  situa- 
tion of  Abittibi  lake.— W.  Jones).  A  little 
known  Algonkin  band  whose  habitat  has 
been  the  shores  of  Abittibi  lake,  Ont. 
The  first  recorded  notice  of  them  is  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  lt)40.  It  is  said  in  the 
Relation  of  1660  that  the  Iroquois  had 
warred  upon  them  and  two  other  tribes 
of  the  same  locality.  Du  Lhut  (1684) 
includes  them  in  the  list  of  nations  of  the 
region  x.  of  L.  Superior  whose  trade  it 
was  desirable  should  he  turned  from  the 
English  of  Hudson  bay  tb  the  French. 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  seems  to  connect 
this  tril)e,  estimated  at  140  warriors,  with 
the  Tetes  de  Boule.  He  mentions  as 
totems  the  partridge  and  the  eagle.  They 
were  reported  by  the  Canadian  Indian 
Office  to  number  450  in  1878,  after  which 
date  they  are  not  officially  mentioned. 
(j.  .M.     c*.  T.  ) 

Abbetikis.— (Chauvignerie  (173«>)  quoted  bySehool- 
<nift. Ind.Tnbes.ni,5.'i6, 1853.  Abbitibbes.— Keane 
in  Stanford.  Compendium.  498.  1878.  Abitibii.— 
Harris.  Vov.  and  Trav..  i,  map.  1705.  Abittibbes.— 
WaU'h,  map,  isa5.  Abittibit.— Chauvignerie  (1736) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Hist..  IX.  1054.  1855.  OuUbitibek.— 
Jesuii  Kel.  1660.  III.  12.  1858.  Outabytibia.— Bae- 
queville  de  la  I*otherie.  ii.  49.  1753.  Outatibes.— 
Harris.  Vov.  and  Trav.,  i,  map,  1705.  Tabitibia.— 
Du  Lhut  (iti84)  in  Margry,  D^^e.,  vi.  51. 1886.  Ta- 
bittibis.— ('hnuvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Hist., 
IX,  ia53,  18.55.  Tabittikii.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribe**,  iii,  5.55.  1853.  Tibitibia. ^Hennepin,  New 
Disc.,  map,  1698. 

Abmoctac.  A  former  Costanoan  village 
connected  with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Abnaki.  ( Wdhunaki,  from  wdbtin,  a 
term  associated  with  Might,'  'white,'  and 
refers  to  the  morning  an(i  the  east;  aki 
'earth,'  'land';  hence  Wdbfniaki  is  an 
inanimate  singular  term  signifying  'east- 
land,'  or  'morning- land,*  the  elements 
referring  to  animate  dwellers  of  the  east 
being  wanting. — Jones).  A  name  used 
by  the  English  and  French  of  the  colonial 
period  to  designate  an  Algonquian  con- 
federa<*y  centering  in  the  present  state  of 
Maine,  and  by  the  Algonquian  trib^  to 
include  all  those  of  their  own  stock  resi- 
dent on  the  Atlantic  seal)oard,  more  par- 
ticularly the  "Abnaki"  in  the  Nand  the 
Delawares  in  the  s.  More  recently  it  has 
been  applied  also  to  the  emigrant  Oneida, 
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Stockbridg«8,  and  Muneee  about  Green 
bay,  Wis.  By  the  Puritans  they  were 
genemlly  called  Tarrateens,  a  term' appar- 
ently obtained  from  the  southern  New 
England  tribes;  and  though  that  Ih  the 
jKeneral  conelo^ion  of  mo<lem  authorities, 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  al)original 
origin  of  this  term.  Jn  later  times,  after 
the  main  body  of  the  Abnaki  had  re- 
moved to  Canada,  the  name  was  applieil 
more  especially  to  the  Penobscot  tribe. 
The  Iroquois  called  them  Owenunga, 
which  seems  to  be  merely  a  modification 
of  Abnaki,  or  Abnaqui,  the  name  applied 
by  the  French  and  used  by  most  modern 
writere.  The  form  Openango  has  been 
used  more  especially  to  designate  the 
eastern  tribes.  Maurault  (Hist,  des 
Aben.,2, 1866)  says:  **Some  English  au- 
thors have  called  these  savages  Waba- 
noakf,  'those  of  the  east';  this  is  the 
reason  they  arecralled  *Al)enaki8'  by  some 
among  us.  This  name  was  given  them 
liecanse  they  were  toward  the  east  with 
reference  to  the  NarragauFetts. " 

Ethnic  relations. — In  his  tentative  ar- 
rangement Brinton  ("Len.  Leg.,  11,  1885) 
brings  into  one  group  the  Nascapee,  Mic- 
mac,  Malecite,  Etchimin,  and  Abnaki, 
but  this  is  more  of  a  geographic  than  a 
linguistic  grouping.  V'etromile  (Abnakis, 
20,  1866),  following  other  authors,  says 
that  we  sliould  *  *  embrace  under  this  term 
all  the  tril)es  of  the  Algic  [Algonquian] 
family,  who  occupy  or  have  occupie<l  the 
B.  or  X.  K.  shore  of  North  America;  thus, 
all  the  Indians  f>f  the  seashorei',  from 
Virginia  to  Nova  Scotia,  were  Abnaki." 
Maurault  gives  the  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal tribes  of  the  Abnaki  confederacy: 
Kanibesinnoaks  ( Norridgewock  in  part; 
see  Kennebec  and  Norridgetrwk);  Pat- 
suikets  (Sokoki  in  part) ;  Sokouakiaks 
{ Sokoki ):  Nurhantsuaks  ( Norridgewock ) ; 
Pentagoets  ( Penobscot ) ;  Etemankiaks 
( Etchimin) ;  Ouarastegouiaks ( Malecite) , 
the  name  Abnaki  Ijeing  applied  in  the 
restricted  sense  to  the  Indians  of  Kenne- 
bec r.  All  these  tribes  spoke  substantially 
the  same  language,  the  chief  dialectal 
differences  l)eing  between  the  Etchimin 
and  the  other  tribes  of  the  group.  The 
Etchimin,  who  formed  a  subgroup  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacv,  included  the  Passa- 
maqaoddy  and  Malecite.  Linguistically 
the  Abnaki  do  not  ap>pear  to  be  more 
cloeely  related  to  the  Micmac  than  to  the 
Delaware  group,  and  Dr  William  Jones 
finds  the  Abnaki  closely  related  to  the 
central  Algonquian  languages.  In  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  they  are  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Micmac,  and  their  ethnic 
relations  appear  to  be  with  the  tribes  n. 
of  the  St  Lawrence. 

History. — The  history  of  the  Abnaki 
ma^  be  said  to  b^nwith  Ver^azano's 
riat  in  1524.     The  m3rthical  accounts  of 


Norumb^a  (q.  v.)  of  the  early  writers 
and  navigators  finally  dwindled  to  a 
village  of  a  few  bark-covered  huts  under 
the  name  Agguncia,  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  Penobscot  r.,  in  the  country  of 
the  Abnaki.  In  1604  Champlain  ascended 
the  Penobscot  to  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent Bangor,  and  met  the  ''lord  "  of^ No- 
rumbega,  doubtless  an  Abnaki  chief. 
From  that  time  the  Abnaki  formed  an 
important  factor  in  the  history  of  the 
region  now  em brace<l  in  thestateof  Miane. 
From  the  time  of  their  disco verv  until 
their  partial  withdrawal  to  Canada  they 
oct^upied  the  general  region  from  the  8t 
Johns  to  the  Saco;  but  the  earliest  English 
accounts  indicate  that  about  1605-20  the 
8.  w.  part  of  the  coast  of  Maine  wtis  occu- 
pied by  other  Indians,  whose  chief  seat 
was  near  Pemaquid,  and  who  were  at  war 
with  the  Abnaki,  or  Tarrateen,  as  the 
English  termed  them,  who  were  more  to 
the  n;  but  these  other  triljeswere  finally 
conquered  by  the  Abnaki  and  probably 


GROUP  OF  ABNAKI  (  PASSAMAQUOOOy) 

absorbed  by  them.  Who  these  Indians 
were  is  unknown.  The  Abnaki  formed 
an  early  attachment  for  the  French, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  their 
missionaries,  and  carried  on  an  almost 
constant  war  with  the  English  until  the 
fall  of  the  French  power  in  America. 
The  accounts  of  these  struggles  during 
the  settlement  of  Maine  are  familiar 
episodes  in  American  history.  As  the 
whites  encroached  on  them  the  Abnaki 
gradually  withdrew  to  Canada  and  settled 
chiefly  at  Becancour  and  Sillery,  the 
latter'  being  afterward  abandoned  by 
them  for  St  Francis,  near  Pierreville, 
Quebec.  The  Penobscot,  Passamac^uoddy, 
and  Malecite,  however,  remained  m  their 
ancient  homes,  and  in  1749  the  Penobscot, 
as  the  leading  tril)e,  made  peace  with  the 
English,  accepting  fixe<l  bounds.  Since 
that  period  the  different  tribes  have 
gradually  dwindled  into  insignificance. 
The  descendants  of  those  who  emigrated 
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from  >Iaine,  together  with  remnants  of 
other  New  England  tribes,  are  now  at 
St  Francis  and  B^cancoiir,  in  Quebec, 
where,  under  the  name  of  Abnaki,  they 
numbered  395  in  1903.  At  the  same 
time  the  Malecite,  or  Amalicite,  w^ere 
numbered  at  801  in  several  villages  in 
New  Brunswick  and  Quebec,  with  about 
625  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  in 
Maine.  The  present  Penobscot  say  they 
number  l)etween  300  and  400,  while  the 
Pa^tsamaquoddy  claim  as  many  as  800 
souls. 

Catoms  and  beliefs. — According  to  the 
writers  on  early  Maine,  the  Abnaki  were 
more  gentle  in  manners  and  more  docile 
than  their  western  congeners.  Yet  thev 
were  implacable  enemies  and,  as  Maurauft 
states,  watched  for  opjwrtunitieH  of  re- 
venge, as  did  other  Indians.  Notwith- 
standing Vetromile's  statement  to  the 
contrary,  if  Maurault's  assertion  (Hist. 
Abenakis,  25,  1866)  applies  to  this  tril>e, 
as  seems  evident,  they,  like  most  other 
tribes,  were  guilty  of  torturing  their  pris- 
oners, except  in  the  case  of  females,  who 
were  kindly  treated.  Although  relying 
for  subsistence  to  a  large  extent  on  hunt- 
ing, and  still  more  on  fishing,  maize  was 
an  important  article  of  diet,  es[>ecially  in 
winter.  Sagard  states  that  in  his  day 
they  cultivated  the  soil  in  the  manner  of 
the  Huron.  They  used  the  rejecttxi  and 
superfluous  lish  to  fertilize  their  fields, 
one  or  two  fish  l)eing  placeil  near  the  roots 
of  the  plant.  Their  houses  or  wigwams 
were  conit»al  in  form  and  covered  with 
birch-bark  or  with  woven  mat«,  an<l  sev- 
eral families  oi-cupied  a  single  dwelling. 
Their  villages  were,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
inclose<l  with  palisades.  Each  village  had 
its  council  house  of  considerable  size, 
oblong  in  form  and  roofed  with  bark; 
and  similar  structures  were  used  by  the 
males  of  the  village  who  preferred  to 
club  together  in  social  fellowship.  Po- 
lygamy was  practised  but  little,  and 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  of  the  sim- 
plest character;  presents  were  offered, 
and  on  their  acceptance  marriage  was 
consummated.  Each  tribe  had  a  ^ar 
chief,  and  also  a  civil  chief  whose  duty  it 
was  to  prieserve  order,  though  this  was 
accomplished  through  advice  rather  than 
by  command.  They  had  two  councils, 
the  grand  and  the  general.  The  former, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  and  two  men  from 
each  family,  determined  matters  that 
were  of  great  importance  to  the  tribe, 
and  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on 
those  deserving  that  punishment.  The 
general  council,  composed  of  all  the  tribe, 
including  males  and  females,  decided 
questions  relating  to  war.  The  Abnaki 
believe<i  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Their  chief  deities  were  Kechi  Niwaskw 
and   Machi    Niwaskw,  representing,    re- 


spectively, the  good  and  the  evil;  the  for- 
mer, they  believed,  resided  on  an  island 
in  the  Atlantic;  Machi  Niwaskw  was  the 
more  powerful.  According  to  Maurault 
they  believed  that  the  first  man  and 
woman  were  created  out  of  a  stone,  but 
that  Kechi  Niwaskw,  not  being  satisfied 
with  these,  destroy^ed  them  and  created 
two  more  out  of  wood,  from  whom  the 
Indians  are  descended.  Thev  buried 
their  dead  in  graves  excavated  in  the  soil. 
Tribal  divisi'.ns. — The  tribes  included 
in  the  confederacy  as  noted  bv  Maurault 
have  already  been  given.  In  a  letter 
sent  by  the  Abnaki  m  1721  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  England  their  divisions  are 
given  as  follows:  Narantsouuk  (Norridge- 
wock),  Pentugouet  (Penobscot),  Nara- 
kamigou  (R^cameca),  Anmissoukanti 
(Amaseconti),  Muanbissek,  Pegouakki 
(Pequawket,  N.  H.),  Medoktek  (Medoc- 
tec),  Kwupahag,  Pesmokanti  (Passama- 
quoddy), Arsikantegou  (Arosagunta- 
cook),  Ouanwinak  (Wewenoc,  s.  cBge  of 
N.  H.).  The  following  is  a  full  list  of 
Abnaki  tribes:  Accominta,  Amaseconti, 
Arosaguntat*ook,  Etchimin,  Malecite, 
Mistuassik,  Norridgewock  (the  Abnaki 
in  the  most  limited  sense),  Passama- 
quoddy, Penobscot,  Pequawket,  Roca- 
meca,  Sokoki,  and  Wewenoc.  The  bands 
residing  on  8t  Croix  and  iSt  Johns  rs. 
spoke  a  different  dialect  from  those  to 
the  southward,  and  were  known  collect- 
ively as  Etchimin.  They  are  now  known 
as  Passamaqnmldy  and'  Malecite.  Al- 
though really  a  part  of  the  Abnaki,  they 
were  f  retpiently  (biassed  as  a  distinct  l>ody, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Pennacook 
tribes,  although  distinct  from  the  Abnaki, 
were  often  classed  with  them  on  account 
of  their  connection  during  the  Indian 
wars  and  after  their  removal  to  Canada. 
According  to  Morgan  they  had  fourteen 

S?ntes:  1,  Mals''-sfim,  Wolf;  2,  Pis-suh^, 
lack  Wildcat;  3,  Ah-weh-'-soos,  Bear; 
4,Skooke,Snake;  5,  Ah-lunk-soo,  Spotted 
Animal;  6,  Ta-ma''-kwa,  Beaver;  7,  Ma- 
guh-le-loo'',  Carilx)u;  8,  Ka-btih^'-seh,  Stur- 
geon; 9,  Moos-kwft-suh'',  Muskrat;  10, 
K'-che-gii-gong^-go,  Pigeon  Hawk;  11, 
Meh-ko-ft'',  Scjuirrel;  12,  Che-gwa''-lis, 
Spotted  Frog;  13,  Koos-koo^,  Crane;  14, 
Ma-da''-weh-soos,  Porcupine.  According 
to  Chanvignerie  their  principal  totems 
were  the  pigeon  and  the  bear,  whfle  they 
also  had  the  partridge,  beaver,  and  otter 
totems. 

The  Abnaki  villages,  so  far  as  their 
names  have  been  recorded,  were  Amase- 
conti, Ammoncongan,  A(|uadocta  (?), 
Arosaguntacook,  Asnela,  Aucocisco,  Bag- 
aduce,  B^cancour,  Calais  (Passama^ 
quoddy^  Gunasquamekook  (Passama- 
quoddy). Imnarkuan  (Passamaquoddy), 
KennelH»c,  Ketangheanycke,  Lincoln 
Island,  Masherostjueck,    Mattiiwamkeag 
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(Penobscot),  Mattinacook  (Penobscot), 
Mecadacut,  Medoctec  (Malecite),  Mee- 
combe,  Missiassik  (Missiassik),  Morati^- 
tfon  (?),  Moshoquen,  Muanbissek  (?), 
MusconguB,  Negas,  Negusset  (?),  Nor- 
ridgewock,  Norumbega,  Okpaak  (Male- 
cite),  Olamon  (Penobscot),  Old  Town 
( Penobscot ) ,  Ossagh  rage,  Ou  werage, 
Pasharanack,  Passadumkeag  ( Penob- 
scot), Paasamaquoddy  (village?),  Pau- 
huntanuc,  Pemaquid,  Penobscot,  Pequaw- 
ket,  Pocopassum,  Precaute,  Rocameca, 
Sabino,  Sagadahoc.  Sainte  Anne  (Male- 
cite)  ,  St  Francis,  Satquin,  Sebaik  ( Passa- 
maquoddy),  Segocket,  Segotago,  Sillery, 
Sbkoki  (village?),  Taconnet,  Tobique 
( Malecite ) ,  Un  via  ware,  Vieer  ( Malecite ) , 
Wabigganus,    Waccogo,    Wewenoc   (vil- 


lage?),    (j.  M.     c.  T.) 
Abimakeet.— F        ~     " 


-Roes,  Fur  Hunters,  1, 98, 1866.        _ 

aki».— Doc.  of  1755  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLst..% 
34:2. 1868.  Abanaquis.— Report  of  1821,  Mass.  HiK!) 
See.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  X,  127, 1823.  Abanaquoii.— Vetro- 
mile  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  214.  1869  (old 
form).  Abeaaguia.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  i,  199, 
1753.  Abenaka.— Ibid.  Abeaa'ket.— Bovd,  Ind. 
Local  Names,  1.  1885.  Abenakiat.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West.  125.  1816.  Ab^nakis.— Du  Lhut 
(1679)  in  Margry,  D<^couvertes,  vi,  22,  1886  (men- 
tioned as  distinct  from  the  Openagos).  Aben- 
a'kiM.— Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  1, 1885.  Aben- 
akkia.-^efTery8,  French  Dominions,  pt.  i,  map, 
118,1761.  Abeaaqaet.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds., 
I,  139,  1824.  Abeaaquioiots.— Champlain  (1632), 
(Euvres,  v,  pt.  2,  214,  1870.  Abenaqidoia.— Cham- 
plain  (1632).  CEuvres,  V,  pt.  2,  233,  1870.  Abeaa- 
auiouo.— Sogard  (1636),  Canada,  iv.  889,  1866. 
Abeaaquia.— French  document  (1661)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  5,  1855  (the  same  form  is  used 
for  the  Dela wares  by  Maximilian,  Travels.  35, 
1843).  Abeaati.— Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Disc. 
96,  1698.  Abeaequa>.~Ho>t,  Antiquarian  Re- 
searches, 90,  1824.  Abeaquois.— Hind,  Labrador 
Pen..  I,  5. 1863.  Aberaaquli.— Perkins  and  Peck, 
Annals  of  the  West,  680. 1850.  Abiaaqoi.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  174. 1867.  Abiaobkie.— Dalton 
il783}  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  x,  123,  1809. 
Lbaakit.— Vetromile  In  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  208,  1869.  Abaaqniea.— Willis  in  Maine  Hist. 
Sw.  Coll.,  IV.  96,  1866.  Abaaquioii. -Jesuit  Rela- 
tion, 1639,  26,  1858.  Abaaquia.— Historical  Mag., 
2d  8..  I,  61,  1867.  Abaaquoii.— Vetromile  in  Maine 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI.  214.  1859.  Abaaquotii.— !)u 
Creux,  map  (1660)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi, 
210,  1859.  Abaasqae.— Vetromile.  Abnakis  26, 
1866  (possible  French  form).  Abaekaii.— Albanv 
conference  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vf, 
S86, 1865.  Aboaakies.— Croghan  (1766)  in  Monthly 
Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272,  1831.  Aboaaekee.— Allen 
in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  616.  1831.  Agua- 
noxgi.— Gatschet,  Cherokee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881 
(Cherokee  name  for  one  Delaware;  plural.  AnA- 
sruano;^).  Akottakaaaha.— Cuoq  in  Brinton. 
Lenape  L^.,  266,  1886  (Iroquois  name:  *  for- 
eigner'v^  AkBawake.— Le  Jeune  (1641)  in  Jes. 
Rel.,  I.  r2,  1858  (Huron  pronunciation  of  Waba- 
naki  or  Abanaki,  '  ea.st  land ' ) .  Albeaaqoioue.— 
Sagard  (1636),  Canada,  iv,  889, 1866.  Albeaaquis.— 
Du  Pratz  in  Drake,  Book  of  Inds..  bk.  iv,  40. 1848. 
Ala&abaiu— Vassal  in  Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1884.  27,  1886 
(own  name:  'Indians'  or  'men').  Aaagoaget.— 
Bayard  (1689)inN.  Y.Doc.Col.  HLst.,  in,  621, 1853. 
Aaagnanoxgi.— Gatschet,  Cherokee  MS..  B.  A.  E.. 
1881  (Cherokee  name  for  the  Delawares:  see 
Aguanoxgi  above).  Aaaogoagei.— Bayard  (1689) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  in,  611,  1863.  Aaoroa- 
gaan.— Uvlngston  (1730)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
v.  912, 1855.  A-pa-aix'-ke.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic, 
11, 1884  (given  as  Choctaw  name  for  the  Pawnee, 
but  really  for  the  Delawares).  Aquaaaaque.— 
Sagard  (1626),  Voyage  du  Hurons.  pt.  2,  Diet., 
••nations,"  1866  (^Huron  pronunciation;  qu=b  oi 
*Abnaki'  or  '  Waoanaki,' and  applied  by  them  to 


the  'Algoumeqnin '  or  Algonkin).  Aubiaaokee.— 
Jones,  Oiebway  Inds..  178.  1861.  Baahabat.— 
Gorges  (1658)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  62.  1847 
(plural  form  of  the  name  or  title  of  the  ruling 
cJiief  about  Pesaquid;  used  by  Gorges  as  the 
name  of  his  tribe) .  Bfoaquia.— Gatschet .  Caugh- 
nawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (name  used  by 
French  Canadians).  Oaaaoa-gageh-roaaoaa.  - 
Lambervllle  (1684)  in  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  i.  142. 
1849  (Mohawk  name).  Battlaadert.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  353,  1863  (given  as  mean- 
ing of '  WabanakLs' ) .  MoaMoaes. — Popham  (1607 ) 
In  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  a57,  1857  (Latin 
form,  from  Moasson,  Mawooshen,  or  Moasham. 
used  by  earlv  English  writers  for  the  AbnaMi 
country.  Ballard,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Rep.  252, 
1871,  thinks  it  is  the  Penobscot  word  Maweshe- 
nook,  'berry  place').  MoaMoaa.— Willis  (*?)  in 
Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  359,  1857  (from  Pop- 
ham's  form,  Moassones) .  Harinkamigdok  epitsik 
areaaabak.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  23,  1866  ('men 
living  on  the  high  shores  of  the  river':  given 
as  collective  term  used  by  Abnaki  to  designate 
all  their  villages;  real  meaning 'villages  of  the 
Nar&nkamigdog').  Hatio  Euporum.— Du  Creux, 
map  (1660)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vi,  211, 
1859  (misprint  of  the  following).  Natio  Lu- 
porum. — Same  in  Vetromile,  Abnakis,  21,  1866 
( '  wolf  nation ' ).  Natsigaaa,— Gatschet.  Caugh- 
nawaga  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Caughnawaga  name; 
sinflrular,  Ruts^ana).  0-btti-aki.— O.  T.  Mason, 
oral  information,  1903  (name  as  pronounced  by 
a  native).  Obeaaquiouoit.— Champlain  (1629). 
(Euvres,  v.  pt.  2,  196,  1870.  Obiaaoka.— Clinton 
(1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  276,  1866. 
Obuaegoa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  196.  1855 
(=Delaware8).  Oliaaoks,— Clinton  (1746)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI.  281, 1856  (misprint).  Oaa- 
goaguei.— Bellomont  (1701)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV.  831,  1864.  Oaagoaqne.— Schuyler  (1693). 
ibid.,  64.  Oaagaaga.— Colden  (1727)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  Vi,  174,  1867.  Oaa- 
Mageca.— Johnson  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  592, 1855.  Oaooaatehooks.— La  Montagne 
(1664).  ibid.,  xiii,  378,  1881  (same?).  Oadiakei.— 
Albany  treaty  (1664j,  ibid.,  in.  68,  1853.  Oae- 
jages.— Document  of  16^4,  ibid.,  xiil,  389,  1881 
(same?).  Oaaagoagea.— Bayard  (1689),  ibid.,  in. 
621.  1863.  Oaaagoaguei.— Document  of  1688, 
ibid.,  565.  1853.  Oaaagoagwe.— Bellomont  (1700), 
ibid.,  IV.  758,  1864  (used  as  the  Iroquois  name 
of  one  of  the  Abnaki  villages).  Oaaagoaques,— 
Schuyler  (1687).  ibid.,  in,  482, 1853.  Oaaogoages.— 
Ft  Orange  conference  «1664),  ibid.,  xiil.  379, 
1881.  Oaaogoagwaai.— Schuyler  (1701),  ibid.,  iv, 
836,  1854.  Oaaoagoages.— Bayard  (1689).  ibid.,  iii, 
611,  1853.  Oaoooaoquehagas.— Schelluyne  (1663), 
ibid.,  xiii.  309,  1881.'  Oaogaagei.— Dareth  (1664), 
ibid.,  381.  Oaogoagoea.— Schuyler  (1724)  in  Hist. 
Mag.,  1st  8..  X,  116,  1866.  Oaogoaguas.— Stoddert 
(IISS)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  780,  1855. 
Oaoguagoi.— Governor  of  Canada  (1695),  ibid.. 
IV,  120,  1854.  Oaokoaquehaga.— -Ft  Orange  con- 
ference (1663).  ibid.,  x  in,  298. 1881.  Oaoagoaguei.— 
Bayard  (1689),  ibid.,  ni,  621,  1853.  Op^aadyo.— 
Williamson  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3a  s.,  ix,  92, 
1846.      Opeaagi.— Sanford.    U.    S..    cxxiv.     1819. 


Opeaagoi.— Du  Lhut  (1679)  in  Margry,  D^c 
VI,  22,  1886.  Opeaaagpa.— La  Hontan,  New  Voy. 
I,  230.  1703  (sometimes  iwed  specifically  for  th( 


Pas.samaquoddy) .  0-po-aagh-ke.— H.  R.  Reo.  299, 
44th  Cong..  1st  sess..  1,  1876  (Delawares).  Oppea- 
ago.— Cadillac  (1703)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  v,  304. 
1883  ('Oppenago  ou  Loups,'  near  Detroit,  prob- 
ably the  Delawares).  O-puh-aar'-ke.— Morgan, 
Consanguinity  and  Affinity,  289,  1871  ('people 
of  the  east':  the  Delawares).  Ouabenakiouek.— 
Champlain  (1629),  CEuvres,  v,  pt.  2,  note.  196, 
1870.  aabeaakii.— Lusignan  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  619,  18.^.  Ouabcaaquii.— La  Salle 
(1683)  in  Margry.  D6c..  Ii,  363.  1877.  Ouabaa- 
quia.— Ibid.,  n,  157,  1877  (used  in  collective 
sense).  Oubeaakia.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  .%3.  1863.  ^beaa- 
kii.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  1052, 1865.  Oweaaguagas. —(Golden  ( 1727), 
Five  Nat.,  95,  1747  (so  called  bv  Iroquois). 
Owenaguagei.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  99. 
1816.    Oweaaguagiet.— Macauley,   N.    Y.,  n,   174, 
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1829.  OwonimgM.~Schoo1craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
613,  1858  (Iroquois  name  for  the  Abnaki,  Mic- 
mac,  etc.).  PaiutxJ"'— ^J^^'^chet,  Tonka  we  and 
Caddo  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Caddo  name 
for  Dela wares).  Pfa'ikii.— Hewitt,  oral  infor- 
mation, 1886  (Tuscarora  name  for  Abnaki 
living  with  the  Tuscarora).  Bkaioewaiiiloiii.— 
Vassal  in  Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  2H,  1885  (so  called  by 
Iroquois).  Taranteeiu.— Shea.  Mi88i€isippi  Val., 
166,1852.  Tarateens.— Barstow,  Hint.  New  Hamp.. 
18, 1853.  Tarenteena.— Godfrey,  in  Maine  Hist.  8oo. 
Coll.,  vir.  99,  1876.  TareatUe*.— MouTt  (1622)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.Coll.,2dB.,ix.57. 1822.  Tareatiaa.— 
Bradford  ( 1650?)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  iii, 
104, 1856.  Tarranteerii.— Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  x.  116, 
1866  (misprint).  Tarranteni.— Levett  (1628)  in 
Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  93, 1847.  TarrantineB.— 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hii<t.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  117. 
1837.  Tarrateeni.— Smith(1631)in  Maine  Hist. Soc. 
Coll.,  VII,  101, 1876.  Tarratine*.— Wonder-working 
Providence  (1654)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s..  ii, 
66, 1814.  Tarratini.--Keanc  in  Stanford.  Compen., 
537, 1878.  Tarrenteenei.— Wood  (1639)  in  Barton. 
New  Views,  xix,  1798.  Tarrenteens.— Richardson, 
Arctic  Exp.,  ii.  38,  1851.  Tarrenteiw.— Levett 
(1628)  in  Ma-Ms.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 3d  s.,  viii.  175, 1843. 
Tarrentlnei,— Smith  (1629)  Virginia,  ii,  192.  reprint 
1819.  Terentinea.— vSmith  (1(»1)  in  Moks.  Hist. 
.Soc.  Coll..  3d  8.,  Ill,  22,  1833.  Terentyne*.— Smith 
(1616),  ibid.,  VI.  131.  1837.  Unagoungaa.— Salis- 
bur>'  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiil,  619. 1881. 
Vnnagoungoi.— Brockhols  (1678)  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  V,  31.  1857  (Old  style).  Wabanackiw. 
McKennev,  Memoirs  and  Travels,  i,  81.  1846. 
Wabanakee*.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  304, 1853 
(used  collectively).  Wabanakia.— Ibid.,  in,  353, 
note,  1853.  Wibanika.— Dorsey,  MS.  (pegiha  Diet. 
B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponka  name  for  Dela- 
wares).  Wabanike.— Dorsey,  MS.  Kansas  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name  for  Dela  wares). 
Wabanoaks.— MaurauU,  Hist,  des  Abeii.,  2,  1866 
(English  form).  Wabanooky.— McKenney  (1827) 
in  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  134. 1.s54 
(used  for  emigrant  Oneida.  Munsee,  and  Stock- 
bridges  at  Green  bay.  Wis.) .  Wabenakies.— Ken- 
dall, Travels,  in,  61, 1809.  Wab«naki  scnobe.— Gat- 
Hchet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot 
name).  Wabenatiki.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  97,  1854  (applied  by  other  Indians  to 
those  of  Hud.son  r.).  wab-na-ki.— Hist.  Mag.,  1st 
s..  IV,  180,  1860.  Wampum-makeri.— (Jale,  Upper 
Miss.,  166.  1867  (said  to  be  the  French  name  for 
the  Delawares  in  1666;  evidently  a  corruption  of 
Wapanachki).  Wanbanaghi.— Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis,  19.  1866  (proper  form).  Wanbanaghi.— Ibid., 
27  (proper form,  t lie  first  a«  being  strongly  nasal). 
Wanbanaki.— Vetroraile,  A*)naki^»,  27-42.  1866 
(proper  form;  an  in  first  syllable  strongly  nasal), 
wanbanakkie.— Kidder  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
VI,  231, 1859  (given  as  a  correct  form).  Wanb-na- 
ghi.— Vetromile  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vi,  214, 
1859.  Wapanachk.— Heckewelder  quoted  by  Vet- 
romile, Aonakis,  23, 186<i  (given  by  Heckewelder 
forDelawares).  Wapanachki.— Barton.  New  Views, 
xxvii,1798(name  given  to  Delawares  by  western 
tribe.s).  Wapanaki.— Vetromile,  AbnakLs,  27-42, 
1866  ( Delaware  form).  Wapa'na'ki'.— Wm.  Jones, 
InTn,  1905  (sing.  anim.  form  of  the  name  in  Sauk. 
Fo.\,  and  Kiekupoo;  Wapqnn'kihagi,  pi.  anim. 
form).  W&panakibak.— Gatschet.  Sac  and  Fox 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1H82  ( Fox  name  for  Delawares;  sin- 
gular, W&paiiAki).  Wapanaxki  ha-akon. — Gat- 
schetTonkawe  and  Caddo  NlS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.. 

1884  (Tonkawa  name  for  Delaware  man ) .  Wapa- 
nend».— Rafinesque,  Am.  Nations,  i.  147,  1836, 
Wipaniq'kyu.— Dorsey,  MS.  Osage  vocab..  B.  A. 
E.,  1883  (Osage  name  for  Delawares).  Wapen- 
acki.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51,  1872 
(applied  U>  all  the  eastern  tribes).  Wappen- 
acKie. — Ibid..  355  (used  either  for  Delawares  or 
for  Wappingers).  Wappenos.— Ibid.,  51  < applied 
to  all  eastern  tribes).  Wa-pfl-nah-ki'.— Gniy.«on, 
MS.  Creek  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1H85  (Creek  name  ap- 
plied to  the  Delawares).  Wau-ba-na-keei.— Wis. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  V,  182,  1S68  ( Stockbridges  and 
Oneidas  at  Green  bay.  Wis.).  Waub-un-uk-eeg.— 
Warren   (18.V2)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,    v.   32 

1885  (Chippewa  name  for  Delawares).  Waw-, 
bunukkeeg.— Tanner.  Narrative,  315. 1830  (Ottawa 


name  for  Stockbridge  Indians  in  Wisconsin). 
W»Banankee.— Kidder  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  244, 1869  (name  used  by  themselves,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  represented  in  English,  ieceuting  last 
syllable).  wMppanamk— Humphrey,  Acct.,  281, 
1730  (after  Johnson),  wippanapa. Johnson  (1654) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,2d  8.,  n,  66, 1814  (men- 
tioned as  part  of  the  "Abarginny  men"  and 
distinct  from  the  "Tarratines").  Wo-'a'^- 
naoh-ki.— Macauley,N.V.,  n,  164,  1829  (uaed  as 
s>'nonymous  with  Lenni  Lenape  for  tribes  of 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Conneeticut).  Wirtwmaki. — Kid- 
der in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  C^ll..  vi.  243, 1859  <title  of 
spelling  bi)ok  of  1S30). 

Abo  (A-b(/).  X  former  pueblo  of  the 
Toiupiros  division  of  the  Piros,  on  the  Ar- 
royo dt»l  Enit)e(lradillo,  about  25  m.  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  20  m.  s.  of  Manzano, 
in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.  Whether  the 
pueblo  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
arrovo,  or  whether  there  were  two  pue- 
blos successively  occupie<l,  has  not  been 
determined.  It  waw  first  mentioned  in 
159S  bv  Juan  de  Ofiatt*;  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  mission  of  8an  Gr^orio, 
founded  in  1629  by  Fray  Francisco  de 
Acevedo,  who  erected  a  lar^  church  and 
monastery,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
standing,  and  died  there  .\ug.  1,  1644. 
Tenabo  and  Tabira  were  the  visitas  of 
Ah^  mission.  Considering  the  ruins  now 
on  both  banks  of  the  arroyo  as  those  of 
a  single  pueblo,  the  population  during 
the  early  mission  period  was  probably 
2,000.  Owing  to  Apache  depredations 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  El  Paso 
as  eiirly  as  1671,  and  prior  to  the  Pueblo 
insurrection  of  1680  the  village  was  en- 
tirely abandoned  for  the  same  cause.  The 
Piros  of  Senecu  del  Sur  claim  to  be  the 
last  descendants  of  the  Abo  people.  See 
Vetancurt  ( 1697 ),  Cronica, :{25,  repr.  1871 ; 
Baudelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  270, 
1892;  Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  488, 
1848.     (F.  w.  H. ) 

Abbo.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doe.  In4d..  xvi.  114. 1871. 
Abio.— Abert  in  Emory,  Reeonnoissance,  490. 1848. 
Abo.— Ofiate,  op.  eit.,  123.  Ako.^impson  in 
Smithson,  Rep.  1869,  nuip.  1S72  (misprint).  Ave— 
Wislizenus.  Memoir, 24. 181H.  San Gregorio  Abbo. — 
Vetaneurt.  Cr6niea,  S25.  repr.  1871.  S.  Oregoio  de 
Abo.— Senex,  map.  1710 (misprint).  S.  Oresoria.— 
Gtissefeld,  Chnrte  Amenc*i,  1797  (wrongly  located 
on  Rio  Grande).  8.  Greeorio  de  Abo.— De  I'lsle, 
Carte  M^xique  et  Floride,  1703.  8j  Gregory.- 
Kitchin,  Map  X.  A.,  1787. 

Abon.     See  Pone. 

Aboreachic.  A  small  Tarahumare  pueblo 
not  far  from  Xorogachic,  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  The  name  is  apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  aoreaeh'ic  *  where  there  is  moun- 
tain cedar,'  but  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  the  village  of 
Aoreachic. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Abrading  Implements.  In  shaping  their 
numerous  implements,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments of  stone,  wood,  bone,  shell,  and 
metal,  the  native  tribes  were  largely  de- 
pendent on  abrading  implements,  of 
which  there  are  many  varieties.  Of  first 
importance  are  grinding  stones  and  whet- 
stones of  more  or  less  gritty  rock,  while 
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les8  effectual  are  potsherds  and  rasp-like 
surfaces,  such  as  that  of  the  skin  of  the 
dogfish.  Of  4he  same  general  class  are  all 
sawing,  drilling,  and  scraping  tools  and 
devices,  which  are  described  under  sepa- 
rate h^Eids.  The  smoothing  and  polish- 
ing implements  into  which  the  grinding 
stones  imperceptibly  grade  are  also  sepa- 
rately treated.  The  small- 
er grinding  stones  were 
held  in  the  han<l,  and  were 
usually  unshaped  frag- 
ments, the  arrowshaft  rub- 
AMAWNQ  8Tone,  New  ^er  aud  the  slender  ne- 
i'.TIiJi'r^*''  phrite  whetstone  of  the 
Eskimo  being  exceptions. 
The  larger  ones  were  slabs,  bowlders,  or 
fragments,  which  rested  on  the  ground  or 
were  held  in  the  lap 
while  in  use.     In   many 

localities    exposed     sur-  

faces  of  rocK  in  place  arrowsmaft  rubbch, 
were  utilized,  and  these  ,'";;;';;;;'J  ^"'^^''• 
as  well  as  the  movable 
varieties  are  often  covered  with  the 
grooves  produced  by  the  grinding  work. 
These  markings  range  from  narrow,  shal- 


amMMNO  8T0NC,  TENNEWEC 
(UEMOTH,  II   inches) 


WHETSTONE  OF  NEPHRITE,   ESKIMO.        (lENGTH,  6  INCHES. 

low  lines,  produced  by  shaping  pointed 
objects,  to  oroad  channels  made  in  shap- 
ing large  imple- 
ments aud  uten- 
sils. Reference 
to  the  various 
forms  of  abrad- 
ing implement^ 
is  made  in  nu- 
merous works 
ami  articles 
treating  of  the 
technology  of  the  native  tribes.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  cited  under 
Archeologify  Ronework,  Stonetrork-,  She/I- 
irork.     (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Abraham,  also  called  Little  Abraham. 
A  Mohawk  chief  of  considerable  orator- 
ical power  who  succeeded  the  so-called 
King  Hendrick  after  the  battle  of  L. 
George  in  1755,  in  which  the  latter  was 
killed.  He  espoused  the  English  cause 
in  the  American  Revolution,  but  was  of  a 
pacific  character.  He  was  i)resent  at  the 
laf^t  meeting  of  the  Mohawk  with  the 
Aineriian  commissioners  at  Albany  in 
Sept.,  1775,  after  which  he  drops  from  no- 
tice. He  was  succeedecl  by  Brant,  (c.  t.  ) 
Abfayrac.  A  Costanoan  village  men- 
tioned a«  formerly  connected  with  the 
mission    of  San    Juan   Bautista,   Cal. — 


Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398, 
1897. 

Absentee.  A  division  of  the  Shawnee 
who  about  1845  left  the  rest  of  the  trib^, 
then  in  Kansas,  and  removed  to  Ind.  T. 
In  1904  they  numbered  459,  under  the 
Shawnee  school  superintendent  in  Okla- 
homa,    (j.  M.) 

Oinetewi  fiAwan^ri.— Gatschet.  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (so  called  sometimes  by  the  other 
Shawnee;   Ginetowi  is  derived  from  the  name 


of   Canadian  r.,  on   which  they  live).     P^paa- 

"  '_ '  *  he 

commonly   so  called    by  the  ^ 
Shawnee). 


hapitski    8awan6gi.  —Ibid.    ( '  A  Wa v  -  from  -  here 
Shawnee,'    commonly   so  called    by  the  other 


Acacafai.  Mentioned  by  Juan  de  Oflate 
(Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  115,  18*71),  in  connec- 
tion with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. 

Acacagna.  An  unidentified  pueblo  of 
New  Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  InM.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Acachin.  A  Papago  rancheria  in  s. 
Arizona;  pop.  47  in  18H5. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
135,  1865. 

Acadialite.  A  reddish  chaba'^ite  ( Dana, 
Text-book  ofMineral.,458, 1898),  so  called 
from  Acadia,  an  early  and  still  a  literary 
name  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bnmswickr 
a  latinization,  helped  out  l)y  analogy  with 
the  cla<»sical  Arcadia,  of  a  word  formed 
by  the  early  French  explorers  on  the 
basis  of  a  suffix  of  many  place  names, 
which  in  the  Micmac  dialect  of  Algon- 
quian  signifies  Svhereathing  is  plenti- 
ful.' The  lite  re]>re.«ents  the  (ireek  AzOo?, 
stone.     ( A.  F.  c. ) 

Acapachiqni.  An  unidentified  town  in 
s.  (leorgia,  visited  bv  l)e  Soto  in  March, 
1540.— Bie<lma  in  French.  Hist.  (\)ll.  I>a., 
11,99,  1850. 

Oapachiqui.— (Jcntlemanof  Elvius  (1557)  in  French, 
oj>.  cit.,  137. 

Acoohanoc.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confedenu-y  that  formerly  lived  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  in  Accomac  and 
Northampton  cos.,  Va.  They  had  40 
warriors  in  1608.  Their  principal  village 
bore  the  name  of  the  tribe.  They  l)e- 
came  mixed  with  negroes  in  later  times, 
and  the  remnant  was  driven  off  at  the 
time  of  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection, 
about  1833.     (.i.  m.) 

Aooahanock.— Hcrrniaii.  map  (1070)  in  Maps  to 
Accompany  the  Rep't  of  the  Com'rs  on  the 
B'nd'rv  Line  bet.  Va.  and  Md..  1X73.  Aoco- 
hanock.— Strachey  (m.  1612 »,  Virglnifl.  41.  is  19. 
Aocotronaokt.— Houdinot,  Star  in  the  West.  125. 
ISK).  Acohanock.— Smith  (iri29),  Virginia,  i.  120, 
ri'pr.  1.S19.  Aquohanock.— Ibid.,  ii.  61.  Occa- 
hanock.— Beverly.  VirKinla.  199.  1722.  Oohahan- 
nanke.— Strachcy  (ra.  1612).  Virginia.  62.  1H49. 

Accomac.  (According  to  Trumbull  the 
word  mean.^  'the  other-Hi<le  place,'  or 
'on-the-other-.'^ide-of- water  place.'  In 
the  Massacbuset  language  ogkomi-  or 
(ikawiur  means  'beyond';  and  ac,  aki, 
or  ahki  in  various  Algoncjuian  dialects 
means  'land.'  According  to  Or  Win. 
Jone.«  (inf'n,  UK)'))  the  tvvni  i.«  probablv  ' 
akin  to  the  Chipprwa  i'ifj<iinnHj,  'the  othtr 
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.shore,'  and  to  the  Sauk,  Fox,  aricl  Kicka- 
|X)o  tigdmdhPg  **,  ing  in  the  one  cane  and  -gi 
m  the  other  Inking  variations  of  the  same 
suffix  exprei-sing  'plac-e  where' ) .  A  tribe 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  of  Virginia 
that  formerly  lived  in  Accomac  and 
Northampton  cos.,  e.  of  Chesapeake  bay, 
and  according  to  Jefferson  their  principal 
village,  which  bore  the  tribal  name,  was 
about  Cheriton,  on  Cherrvstone  inlet, 
Northampton  co.  In  1608 'they  had  80 
warriors.  As  they  declined  in  numbers 
and  importance  they  lost  their  tribal 
identfty,  and  the  name  became  applied  to 
all  the  Indians  e.  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Up 
to  1812  they  held  their  lands  in  common 
and  were  known  under  the  names  of  Ac- 
comacs,  living  chiefly  in  upper  Accomac 
CO., and  Gingaskins  (9ee(rang(t8co)j  living 
near  Eastville,  Northampton  co.  They 
had  become  much  mixed  with  negroes, 
and  in  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection,  about 
1 838,  were  treated  as  such  and  driven  off. 

(.1.  M.) 

Aooawmacke.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  i,  133,  repr. 
1819.  Aooomaok.— Ibid..  120.  Aooowm&ok.— Ibid., 
map.  Aoomaok.— Ibid.,  II,  61.  Aoomak.— Drake. 
Book  of  IndianH,  v.  1848. 

Acoominta  ( possibly  related  to  the  Chip- 
pewa aku'ktimigaky  a  locative  expression 
referring  to  the  plai^  where  land  and 
water  meet,  hence,  specificalW,  'shore,' 
'shore-line.' — Wm.  Jones.  The  name 
was  given  by  the  Indians  to  York  r. ). 
A  small  tribe  or  band  of  the  Pennacot>k 
confederacy,  commonly  called  Agamen- 
ticus  or  Accominticus,  that  occupied  a 
village  of  the  same  name  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  York,  York  co..  Me., 
to  which  the  name  ** Boston"  was  given 
on  some  early  maps.  Capt.  John  Smith 
(Virginia,  ii,  183,  repr.  1819)  says  that 
the  people  of  this  place  were  allied  to 
those  immediately  n.  9f  them,  and  were 
subject  to  the  Imshabees  of  Penobscot, 
which  would  seem  to  place  them  in  the 
Abnaki  confederacy,  though  they  are 
now  generallv  and  apparently  correctly 
included  in  the  Pennacook  confederacy. 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222,  1856) 
includes  this  area  in  the  Pennacook  do- 
minion. Under  what  name  the  Acco- 
minta  people  were  sul^sequently  recog- 
nized is  not  known.  (,i.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Aooomentas.—Hoyt,  Antiqnniinn  Kes.,  90,  1824. 
Aooomintas.— Gookin  (1674)  in  MasH.  Hist.  Soc. 
iMh,  m  s.  I,  149.  1806.  Aooomintious.— Smitii 
(1616).  ibid.,  3d  8..  Vl,  97.  1837.  Aooomintyous.— 
Smith  (1629).  Virginia,  ii,  19.'),  repr.  1819.  Ao- 
oomyntious.— Ibid.,  183.  Agamentious— Ballard  in 
Coast  Surv.  Rep.,  246, 1871.  An-ghem-ak-ti-kooa.— 
Ibid,  (given  a.s  proper  name). 

Aoconoc.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  between 
Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  rs.,  New 
Kent  CO.,  Va,— Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Accoqneck  ( probably  cognate  with  Chip- 
pewsiakukwdgf  'whirlpool,'  or 'turn  in 


the  bend'  of  a  river  or  road. — Wm. 
Jones).  A  Powhatan  village,  situate  in 
1608  on  Rappahannock  r.,  •above  Seco- 
l)ec,  Caroline  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Aocoftawinok  (possibly  cognate  with 
the  Chippewa  dhoBowing^  *  point  where 
the  tail  and  body  meet' ;  or  with  akosink, 
'as  far  up  as  the  place  rises.' — Wm.  Jones). 
A  Powhatan  village,  existing  in  1608  on 
Pamunkey  r..  King  William  co.,  Va.— 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Acela.  A  small  village  in  w.  central 
Florida,  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1539. 
Ocilla  r.  derives  its  name  from  the  place. 
See  Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  129,  1850. 

Achaita.  A  former  village  of  the  Rum- 
sen  division  of  the  Costanoan  fomily,  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Monterey,  Cal.  The  Rumsen  were 
sometimes  called  Achastliens  from  the 
name  of  this  settlement. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
Aohietta.— Taylor,  ibid. 

Acheha.  A  Timucua  phratrj'  which  in- 
cluded the  Hiyaraba^Cayahasomi,  Efaca, 
Hobatinequasi,  and  Chehelu  clans. — 
Pareja  (1612-14)  quoted  byGatschetin 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc..  xvii,  492, 1878. 

Achepabeoha  ( '  prairie  dog ' ) .  A  Crow 
band. 

Aohe-M-be'-eha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  159,  1877. 
Rich  rraizie  Bog.— Oulbertson  In  Smithsdn.  Rep. 
1850,  144.  1851. 

Achigan  {ii^ahigiin,  sing.  anim.  noun. — 
Wm.  Jones).  A  French-Canadian  name 
of  the  small-mouthed  black  bass  (Mi- 
cropierus  dolomieu)\  occasionally  found  in 
English  writings.  The  word  is  old  in 
French,  Hennepin  using  it  in  1688.  Aahi- 
gan  is  the  name  of  this  fish  in  Chippewa 
and  closely  related  Algonquian  dialects. 
(a.  p.  c.) 

Achiligonan.  A  tribe  or  band  living  be- 
tween 1640  and  1670  on  the  n.  shore  of  L. 
Huron,  about  the  mouth  of  French  r. 
and  westward  nearly  to  Sault  Ste  Marie. 
In  1670  they  were  attached  to  the  mission 
at  the  Sault.  In  the  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1640  their  [X)sition  is  given  on  the  n.  shore 
of  L.  Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  French  r. 
The  Amikwa  are  mentioned  in  the  same 
connection  as  residing  on  this  stream. 
In  the  Relation  of  1658  they  appear  to  be 
placed  farther  n.  on  the  river,  and  it  is 
stated  that  they  traded  with  the  Cree. 
In  the  Relation  of  1670  they  are  said  to 
have  been  attached  to  the  mission  of 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  but  only  as  going  there 
to  fish.  It  is  probable  that^they  were  a 
Chippewa  or  a  Nipissing  band.  (j.  m. 
c.  T.) 

Aohilifouani.— Heriot.  Travels,  194,  1807.  Aohili- 
gouiane.— Jesuit  Rel.,  1670,  79.  1858.  Aohiri- 
gouana.— Ibid.,  1646.  81.  Arohirigouan.— Ibid., 
1643,  61,  1858.    Atohiligoiian.— Ibid.,  1640.  34.  1858. 
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Achilla.  A  Coetanoah  village  of  8anta 
Cruz  mission,  Santa  Oniz  co.,  Cal.,  in 
1819.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  im). 

Aohillimo.  A  Chumashan  villa^  for- 
merly existing  near  Santa  Inez  mission, 
Santa  Bart)ara  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18.  1861. 

Aoholt.  A  native  place  in  Encina  val- 
ley, H.  Cal.,  at  which  the  mission  of  San 
Fernando  was  established,  Sept.  8,  1797. 
Aohoio  OmnilutTit— Coues.  G&tv6s  Diary,  266. 1900. 
Aohoia.-Ibid. 

Aohomawl  (from  adzuma^  or  achdma^ 
*  river.*— Dixon).  A  division  of  the 
Shastan  family  formerly  occupying  the 
IMt  r.  countrv  of  n.  e.  Cal. ,  except  Burney, 
Dixie,  and  Hat  cr.  valleys,  which  were 
inhabited  by  the  Atsugewi.  A  principal 
village  was  near  Fallriver  Mills,  Shasta 
CO.  The  languages  of  the  Achomawi  and 
the  Atsugewi,  while  micj^uestionably  re- 
lated, are  strikingly  unlike.  The  term 
Achomawi  was  also  emploj'ed  by  Powers 
to  denote  all  the  Indians  of  the  ralaihni- 
han  family  of  Powell,  popularly  known 
as  Pit  River  Indians.  See Shastan  Family. 
▲ohomiwM.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  412, 
1874.  A-cho-mA'-wi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  267. 1877.  Adromiwi.— Curtin,  Ilmawi 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1889.  Ko'm-nuddum.— Dixon, 
inf'n.  19W  ('snow  people':  Maidu  name). 
Bhawaah.— Kroeber.  infn,  1908  (Yuki  name  for 
the  Achomawi  taken  to  Round  Valley  res*.). 

AohoagouU  (probably  *pipe  people,' 
from  Choctaw  nshunqa^  *pipe  ).  One  of 
the  9  villages  constituting  the  Natchez 
confederacy  in  1699. — Iberville  in  Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  IV,  179,  1880. 

Aehpoan.    See  Pone, 

Aohtinnink  (cognate  with  the  Chip- 
pewa akuMjiing^  *at  the  place  of  rough 
rock,'  meaning  a  place  where  many 
bowlders  lie  scattered  about,  or  a  roi*ky 
place  hard  to  travel  through. — \Vm. 
Jones).  A. village  of  the  Unalachtieo 
Delawares  existing  about  1770  on  Uock- 
ing  r.,  Ohio.— Hecke welder  in  Trans.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  IV,  390,  1834. 

AohuBi.  The  port  on  the  n.  coa^t  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  within  the  Munkho- 
gean  area,  in  which  the  fleet  of  De  Soto 
wintered  in  1539-40.  It  took  its  name 
from  a  neighboring  town  and  is  com- 
monly identified  with  Pensacola  bay. 
Aohnd.— OarcilaAO  de  la  Vega.  Fla.,  299,  1?23. 
AohnsM.— Shipp,  DeSoto  and  Fla..  682,  note,  1881. 
AehuMi.— Ibid.,  334.  Aonsy.— Margrv.  Doc.  iv, 
310, 1880.  ChuM.— Biedraa  (1540)  in  p'ronch,  HIki. 
Coll.  La..  II,  102,  1850.  Ochui.— (Jontleman  of 
Elyas  (1657),  ibid.,  136.    0cm.— Ibid..  145. 

Achyaraohki  {Ach-yd-rarh^'kl;  'where 
there  is  an  old  man,*  in  allusion  to  a 
stone  pinnacle  resembling  a  human 
form).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria  16  m. 
8.  of  Rekorichic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
about  lat.  27°  5^  long.  106°  45^— Lum- 
holtz,  infn.  1894. 

Aekia.  A  Chickasaw  village  in  n.  Mis- 
mssippi,  attacked    by  the  French    and 


Choctaw   in   1736.— (iavarrc,  Tiouisiana, 
I,  480,  1851. 

Aclntoy.  A  village  HUpposed  to  be  of  the 
Patwin  division  of  the  Copehan  family 
which  formerly  lived  in  Napa  and  Yolo 
COS.,  Cal.  Its  inhabitants  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Gov.  Vallejo  in  1836. —Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  IV,  71,  1886. 

Acnagit.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Acochif  (evidently  from  the  Wichita 
ha-hmrchis,  'metal,'  interpreted  'gold* 
by  the  Spaniards).  Given  by  an  Indian 
nicknamed  **Turk,"  q.  v.,  as  the  name 
for  gold  in  the  language  of  the  people  of 
Quivira  or  Harahey,  identified  as  the 
Wichita  and  Pawnee,  respectively.  By 
misinterpretation  the  name  has  been 
given  to  Quivim  itself.  See  Castaileda 
and  Jaramillo  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  493, 
510,  1896;  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex., 
226,  1869;  Hodge  in  Brower,  Harahev, 
70.1899.     (F.  w.  H.) 

Aoolapiffa.  An  indefinite  ]C^roup,  of 
Choctaw  lineage,  formerly  livine  on  L. 
Ponchartrain,  al)Out  the  'coast  lagoons, 
and  on  the  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana. 
Early  French  writers  derived  the  name 
from  the  Choctaw  hdklopim^  'those  who 
listen  and  see.*  Allen  Wright,  governor 
of  the  Choctaw  nation,  suggests  okla  /n«i, 
*  those  who  look  out  for  people* ;  that  is, 
watchmen,  guardians,  spies,  which  prob- 
ably refers  to  their  position,  where  they 
could  observe  entrance  into  or  departure 
from  the  lake  and  river.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  made  by  early 
authors  to  include  several  trilies,  the 
Bayogoula,  Mugulasha,  and  others.  Ac- 
cording to  ll)erville  the  Acolapissa  had  7 
towns;  but  one  of  their  villages  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Taugiboa,  who  appear  to  have 
been  a  different  tribe.  The  Acolapissa 
are  said  to  have  suffered  severely  from  an 
epidemic  about  1700,  and  Iberville  says 
they  united  with  the  Muzulasha;  if  so, 
they  must  have  been  included  in  those 
massacre<l  by  the  Bayogoula,  but  this  is 
rendered  doubtful  by  the  statement  of 
P^nicaut  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i, 
144,  1869)  that  in  1718  the Colapissa,  who 
inhabited  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Ponchartrain, 
removed  to  the  Mississippi  and  settled  K^ 
leagues  above  New  Orleans,  (c.  t.  ) 
AqueloapiMaa.— JefTerys.  French  Dom.  Am.,  1, 162. 
1761.  Aqueloa  PiM*».— BoBsn  (1751).  Travels,  i,  34. 
1771.  Aquelou  pissat.— Du  Pratz.  Hist.  La.,  li. 
219,  1768.  OalopiMM.— P<^niraut  (1713)  In  Mar- 
gry.  D4c.,  V,  507, 1883.  Oeaepisa.— La  Salle,  Ibid., 
I,  564, 1875.  GoUpesMtt.— Oravier  in  Shea,  Earlv 
Voy..  1.t9,  1861.  OolapUMia.— P^nieaut  (1699)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  38.  1869.  Coli- 
pasa.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  vi,  1848.  Oollapiuaa.— 
Bossu  (1751),  Travel",  i,  34,  1771.  CoaUpiuaa.- 
Sauvole  (1700)  in  Margrv',  Ddc..  iv.  462.  1880. 
Equinipioha^.—Sauvole in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
in,  225, 1851.    Ooolapiasaa.— B.  des  LoziOrei;,  Voy. 
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A  la  Le.,  242, 1802.  KinipiMa.— Tonti  in  Margry, 
D4c.,  I.  604,  1875.  KolapUwia.— Gravier  (1700)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La..  II,  88,  1875.  HipiMa.— 
Iberville  in  Margry,  Wc,  iv,  101,  1880.  Pinia- 
eaa.— Sauvole  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 
III.  285, 1851  (probablv  the  Karoe).  ftoenipiaa.— La 
Salle  in  Margry,  IXk:.,  i,  nOi,  1K75.  QaialpUaa.— 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  I^..ii.  23.  1875.  Quinipissa.— 
Tonti  (1682).  ibid.,  i,  63. 1^6.  auiniquiMa.— Hen- 
nepin (1680),  ibid..  206.  auianipiMat.— I^  Me- 
lairie  (1682),  ibid.,  ii,  60. 1875. 

Acoli.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  ( Doc.  Ined., 
XVI,  114, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
in  1598.  Probably  situated  in  the  Salinas, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  Tipua  or  Piros  village. 

Aooma  (from  the  native  name  Akdme^ 
*  people  of  the  white  n>ck,'  now  com- 
monly pronounced  A^-ko-ma.  Their 
name  for  their  town  is  A^ko).  A  tribe 
and  pueblo  of  the  Keresan  family,  the 
latter  situate  on  a  rock  mesa,  or  pefiol, 
357  ft.  in  heij^ht,  al>out  60  m.  w.  of  the 
Rio  (irande,  in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 
Acoma  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1539  by 
Fray  Marcos  de  Niza,  under  the  name 
Acus,  a  corruption  of  Hakukia,  the  Zuiii 
name  of  the  pueblo;  but  it  was  first 
visited  the  following  year  by  members 
of  Coronado's  armv,  who  nH'orde<l  the 
name  as  Acuco.  The  strength  of  the  ix)- 
sition  of  the  village,  which  has  the  dis- 
tinction /jf  being  the  oldest  inhabited 
settlement  in  the  United  States,  is  re- 
marke<l  by  the  early  Si)ani8h  chroniclers, 
who  estimated  its  houses  at  2(X)  and  its 
warriors  at  the  same  numl^er.-  Antonio 
dc  P^pejo  also  visited  Acoma  in  loH.*}, 
designating  it  by  the  name  under  which 
it  is  now  known,  attributing  to  it  the  ex- 
aggerated population  of  (>,(KK),  and  men- 
tioning its  dizzy  trail  cut  in  the  rock  and 
itri  cultivated  fields  "two  leagues  away," 
probably  those  still  tilled  at  .\comita 
(Tichuna)  and  Pueblito  (Titsiap),  their 
two  sunnner,  or  farming,  villages,  15  m. 
distant.  Juan  de  Ofiate,  the  colonizer  of 
New  Mexico,  visited  Acoma  in  1598, 
when,  during  his  governorship,  Fmy 
Andn's  (\)rchado  was  assigned  a  mission 
field  which  included  that  imeblo,  but  ih. 
mission  was  JU'tually  established  there  at 
so  early  a  date.  The  Acoma  had  l)een 
hostile  tt)  the  surrounding  village  tribes 
during  this  period,  ami  as  early  i\n  1540 
are  mentioned  as  "feared  by  the  whole 
countrv  round  alM)ut."  Juan  de  Zaldi- 
var,  of  Oftate's  force,  visited  Acoma  in 
Dec,  1598,  with  80  men;  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  Indians,  who  kille<i  14  of 
the  Spaniards  outright,  including  Zal- 
divar  and  2  other  captains,  and  caused 
4  others  to  leap  over  the  cliff,  \\  of  whom 
were  miraculously  saved.  In  Jan.,  1599, 
an  avenging  party  of  70  Spaniards  were 
dispat<.'hed  under  Zaldivar's  brother  Vi- 
cente, who,  after  a  battle  which  lasted 
3  days,  succeede<l  in  killing  half  the  triln* 
of  about  3,000  and  in  partly  burning  the 
town.      The  first  missionary  lalwr  i>er- 


formed  at  Acoma  was  by  Fray  Ger6nimo 
deZarate-Salmeron,  priorto  1629;  butFray 
Juan  Ramirez,  who  went  to  Acoma  in  the 
spring  of  1629,  and  remained  there  many 
years,  was  its  first  permanent  missionary 
and  the  builder  of  the  first  church,  which 
was  replaced  in  or  after  1699  by  the  pres- 
ent great  structure  of  adobe.  The  Aco- 
ma participated  in  the  general  Pueblo 
revolt  against  the  Spaniaras  in  1680  (see 
Puehhi*),  killing  their  missionary.  Fray 
Lucas  Maldonado;  but,  largely  on  a* 'count 
of  their  isolation  and  the  inaccessibility 
of  their  village  site,  thev  were  not  so  se- 
verely dealt  with  by  tlie  Spaniards  as 
were  most  of  the  more  easterly  pueblos. 


ACOMA   MAN 


.\n  attempt  was  ma<le  to  recoiuiuer  the 
village  by  iiov.  Vargas  in  Aug.,  1696,  but 
he  succeeded  only  in  destroying  their 
crops  and  in  cupturing  5  warriors.  The 
villagers  held  out  until  July  6,  1699,  when 
they  submitted  to  (iov.  Cul)ero,  who 
changed  thenameof  the  pueblo  from  San 
Estevan  de  Acoma  to  San  Pedro;  but  the 
former  name  was  sul)Si»quently  restored 
and  is  still  retained.  The  population  of 
Acoma  <lwindled  from  about  1,500  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolt  to  1,052  in  1760. 
In  1782  the  mission  was  reduced  to  a 
visita  of  Laguna,  and  by  the  close  of  the 
century  its  i)opulation  was  onlv  a  few 
more  than  8(K).  The  present  (1902) 
number  is  5<>6.     The  Acoma  are  agrioul- 
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turistH,  cultivating  by  irrigation  corn, 
wheat,  melons,  calabashee,  etc.,  and  rais- 
ing sheep,  goats,  horses,  and  donkeys. 
In  prehistoric  and  early  historic  times 
they  had  flocks  of  domesticated  turkeys. 
They  are  expert  potters,  but  now  do  lit- 
tle or  BO  weaving.  The  villages  which 
they  traditionally  occupied  after  leaving 
Shipapu,  their  mythical  place  of  origin 
in  the  n.,  were  Kashkachuti,  Wash  pa- 
shuka,  Kuchtya,  Tsiama,  Tapitsiama,  and 
Katzimo (q.  v.),  or  the  Enchanted  mesa. 
Heashkowa  and  Ko wina  were  also  pueblos 
occupied  by  Acoma  clans  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  following  are  the  clans  of  the 
tribe,  those  marked  by  an  asterisk  be- 
ing extinct:  Tsits  (Water),  Kochinish 
(Yellow  com),  Kukanish  (Red  corn), 
*Kuishko8h  (Blue  com),  *Kui8htiti 
(Brown  com),  Kusesh  (White  corn), 
Tyarai  (Eagle),  Shawiti  (Parrot),  Osach 
(Sun),  Shask  (Road -runner),  Hapanyi 
(Oak),  Shquwi  (Rattlesnake),  Kuwhaia 
(Bear),  Tsina  (Turkey),  Tanyi  (Cala- 
bash), Kurts  (Antelope),  Huwaka(Sky), 
*Mo8haich  (Buffalo),  ^Haka  (Fire),  Sii 
(Ant).  The  land  grant  of  the  tribe,  made 
by  Spain  and  confirmed  by  the  United 
States,  comprises  95,792  acres.  See  Win- 
ship,  CoronadoExped.,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  In(5d.  de  In- 
dias,  XV,  100,  151,  1871;  Villagran,  Hist. 
Nueva  Mexico,  1610,  repr.  1900;  Vetau- 
curt,  Cr6nica,  and  Menologia,  repr.  1871 ; 
Bandelier,  (1)  Hist.  Introd.,  1881,  (2) 
Contributions,  1890,  (3)  Final  Report, 
1890-92;  Bancroft,  Hist.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  1889;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893;  Hodge,  (1)  Katzimo  the 
Enchanted,  1898,  (2)  Ascent  of  the  En- 
chanted Mesa,  1898.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
Amoi.— Barcia.  Ensavo,  21. 1723.  Abnoios.— Duro, 
Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  28. 1882  ( the  Acu«  of  NIza). 
Aemaat.— Evans  (1888)  in  Compte  Rendu  Congr. 
Int.  Am.,  VII,  229,  1890.  A-eo.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  pu  1.  132, 1890  (or  Aco- 
ma). Aoofiya.— <)fl»»te  (1698)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
102.  1871  rfrom  Zufil  name  Hakukia).  Acorn*.— 
Espejo  (1683).  ibid.,  xv.  116. 1871.  Ao6ina.— Oilate 
(1698).  ibid..  XVI,  127,  1871.  Aoomaa.— Hakluvt, 
Voy..  469.  1600  (or  Acoma;  citing  Espejo.  im). 
Acomas.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  n,  523.  549.  1787 
(••pueblo  de  Acomas").  Aoome.— MS.of  1764  in 
Selioolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  304,  185:J.  Aoomen- 
»e«.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  14.5.  1889. 
Aeomeset.— Villagran.  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico.  1.58, 
1610.  Aoomo.— Mota-Padilla.  Hist,  de  la  Con- 
quifita.  169,  1742.  Aoona.— Emorv,  Recon.,  133. 
1H48.  Aooaia.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff*  Rep.  1861,  191, 
lb65.  Aoquia.— Benavides  (1630)  misquoted  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxvii,  307.  1851. 
Aou.— Ogilby.  America.  392, 1671.  Acuca.— Rarau- 
slo,  Nav.  et  Viaggi.  iii,  1, 166,5.  Acucan*.— Whip- 
ple in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 90, 1*56.  Aouco.— 
Castafieda  (1540)  in  Winship,  Coronado  Exped., 
519,  1896.  Aouen.— Coronado  (1540),  ibid..  560. 
Aeut.— Nlca  (1539)  in  Hakluvt.  Vov..  in.  440. 
1600.  AoiuN— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conq., 
Ill,  1742.  Ago.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
I,  14, 1881  (proper  Oueres  name).  Ah-oo.— Lum- 
mis, Land  of  PocoTierapo. 63. 1893.  Ah-ko.— Lum- 
mis, Man«Who  Married  the  Moon,  207.  1894. 
A'ikoka.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  30,^1891 
(Hop!  name  of  pueblo).  Aioma.— Linschoten, 
Descrip.  de  I'Amdrique,  336,  map,  1638.  Aiomo.— 
Ogilby,  America,  map,  1671.    Ako.— Loew  (1875) 


in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vu,  389,  S45,  1879. 
Akokovi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  145, 1905 
(Hopi  name  of  pueblo).  Ako-ma.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  173,  1890  (tribal  name). 
Ak^me.— Hodge,  Held  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (own 
name:  'people  of  the  white  rock').  Aloooo.— 
Barcia.  Ensavo,  21, 1723.  Alomaa.— MotaPadllla, 
Hist,  de  la  Oonq.,  515, 1742  (probably  the  same). 
A-qo.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  668,  Sept., 
1886  (native  name  of  pueblo).  Aquia.— Jefferya, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776  (doubtless  the  same,  but 
he  lot^ates  also  San  Estevan  de  Acoma).  Atla- 
ehaoo.— Mota-Padilla  (1742j,  op.  cit.,  Ifi9.  Oooo.— 
Alvarado  (1540)  in  Winship,  Coronado  Exped. 
594.  1896.  Hab-koo-kee-ah.— Domenech,  Des.  N. 
A.,  II,  53,  1860.  Haou.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West. 
Hist..  668,  Sept..  1886  (Navaho  name  of  pueblo). 
Haouqua.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  149, 1893  (given 
as  Zufii  name  of  pueblo;  should  be  Hakukia). 
Ha-ou-qnia.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  668, 
Sept.,  1886  (Znfil  name  of  pueblo).  Haodi.— Nioa 
(1539)  cited  by  Coronado  (1540)  in  Doc.  In«>d..  xiV, 
322, 1870 (same  as  NIca'sAcus).  Hah-koo-kee-ah.— 
Eaton  quoted  i)y  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220, 
1854  (Zufii  name  of  pueblo).  Hak-koo-kee-ah.— 
Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869,  333,  1871.  Ha- 
ku.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  In.st.  Papers,  v,  178.  1890 
(given  as  Zui^i  name  of  pueblo).  Sa-ku  Kne.— 
Ibid..  Ill,  pt.  1.  132,  1890  (improperiv  given  as 
Zufli  name  of  pueblo).  Ha-kus.— Ibid.,  v,  173, 
1890  (Navaho  name  of  pueblo:  seeifacw,  above). 
Penol.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  149. 1788  (so  named 
from  the  mesa).  Penolei.— Perea,  Verdadera 
Rel.,  3, 1632.  Quebeo  of  the  Bonthweat.— Lummis, 
Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  57, 1893.  Qn^res  Gibraltar.— 
Ibid.,  57.  8aa  EitMan  de  Aooma.— Vetancurt, 
Teatro  Mex..  in,  319.  1871  (mission  name).  San 
EtUban  de  Atoma.— Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales 
Minis.  Fom..  vi.  255,  1882  (misprint  8  for  c). 
San  Pedro.  --  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
221,  1889  (mission  name  after  July,  1699). 
8.  Eitevan  de  Aooma.— JefTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map 5, 
1776.  8.  Esterau  de  Aoama.— Brion  de  la  Tour, 
map  r.\.m<}r.,  1779  (misprint).  8t  EsteTaa.- 
Kitchin,  map  N.  A.  (178S)  in  Raynal,  Indies,  vr, 
1788.  8^  Estevan  Aoonuu— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et 
Floride.  '1703.  8^  Estevan  Queret.— Ibid.,  Adas 
Nouveau,  map  60, 1783.  Buoo.— (ialvano  (1668)  in 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  xxx,  227, 1862  (mLsquoting  Ac- 
uco,  of  Coronado;  also  applied  to  Cicuic  =  Pecos). 
Ti'lawehuide.— Gatschet,  IsletaMS.  vocab.,B.  A.  E., 
1885  (Isleta  name  of  the  people;  pi.  Tl'lawehun). 
Ti'lawoi.- Ibid.  (Isleta  name;  compare  Tuthla- 
huay).  Tu'hlawai.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1895  (Sandia  name;  probablv  refers  to  a  tree  or 
plant).  T4"hlaw&— Ibid.  (Isleta  name).  Tiila- 
w&.  —  Gatschet.  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
•  1886  (another  Isleta  name).  Tuthea-uay.— Ban- 
delier, Gilded  Man,  211,  1893  (Tigua  name  of 
pueblo).  Tnthla-hoay.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Insl. 
Papers,  iv,  23.5. 1892  (Tigua  name).  Tuth-laaay.— 
Bandelier,  (Jilded  Man,  149.  1893  (misprint  n  for 
«).  Vacui.— Nica,  Relation,  in  Ramusio,  Nav. 
et  Viagjfi,  in,  357,  1565.  Vsacu*.— Ibid.  Yaooo.— 
Oi\ate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  11.5, 1871  (Span- 
ish //  Arro  =  'and  Acco').  Yaoo.  —  Columbus 
Memorial  Vol.,  1.56,  1893  (misprint  of  Ofiate's 
"  Yacco"). 

Acomita.  An  Acoina  summer  villa^ 
alK)ut  15  in.  N.  of  the  pueblo  of  Acoma, 
near  McCartys  station  on  the  Santa  F^ 
Pat'ific  railroad,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 
Aconiita.— Pullen  in  Harper's  Weekly,  594  Aug 
2.  1890.  Tichuna.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.. 
1895  (native  name). 

Aoonohi.  An  (3pata  pueblo  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Rio  Sonora,  about  lat.  29«*  45^ 
N.  w.  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Span- 
ish misKion  of  San  Pedro,  foundea  in 
1639.  Pop.  580  in  1678,  285  in  1730. 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  344,  1864.) 
Ban  Pedro  Aoonohi.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  246,  18H4. 

Aooomemeck.     A   town,    perhaps    Nip- 
muc,  in  e.  Massachusetts  in  the  17th  cen- 
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tiirv.— Winthrop  (1638)  in  Drake,  Rook 
of  fnde.,  bk.  ii,  27,  1848. 

Aooti.  A  IcK'Hlity,  apjMirently  Indian, 
on  a  w.  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande,  w.  of 
Taoe,  in  n.  N.  Mex.,  and  indicated  as  the 
**  birth  place  of  Montezuma*'  on  an  Indian 
map  reproduced  in  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  10,  1856.  See  Sfiipapn- 
lima. 

AooU.— Meline,  Two  Thousand  Mlle^,  202,  1867. 
lobtL— Whipple,  op.  clt. 

Aoouf.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Chaicclesaht,  Bituate  on  Battle  bay, 
Ououkinish  inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.-<)an.  Ind.  Aff ,  264,  1902. 

Acpactaniche.  A  town,  probably  Musk- 
hogean,  locate*!  on  De  r  Isle's  map  of 
1703  on  the  headwaters  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala. 

Aoqaaek  (possibly  related  to  the  Chip- 
pewa ahaa  hvayag^  a  locative  term  ex- 
pressing the  line  between  trover  and  open; 
its  particular  sense  is  '  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,'  the  point  of  view  being  Irom  the 
open;  the  idea  of  woods  is  expressed  by 
the  secondary  stem  -aU-. — Win.  Jones). 
A  village  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy 
of  Virginia  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Ra|)pahannock  r.,  Richmond  co. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 
AtquAoke.— Ibid.,  ii,  91. 

Aoqaaskac.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  St  Marys 
CO.,  Md.  The  word  may  be  related  to 
Aquascogoc  and  Weckquaesgoek. 
AoquAMftck.— Bozman,  Hist.  Md.,  i,  141,  1837. 
Aoquaakack.— Smith  (1620).  VliKinia,  i,  ipap.  repr. 
1H19. 

Aoqaera.  An  Utina  tribe  or  band  in  n. 
Florida. — Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  243,  1869. 
Acuera,— «arcila«sc)  de  la  Vega,  Florida.  47.  1?23. 
Aequeya.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  48,  1723  (jriven  as  the 
caeique'8  name) . 

Aoqaintanaoiaak.  A  tribe  or  subtribe 
which  Capt.  John  Smith  (Virginia,  i, 
118,  1629;  Arber  e<l.,  53,  1884)  locates 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  St  Mary's 
CO.,  Md.  They  were  near  to  and  in 
friendship  with  the  Patuxent  and  Mat- 
tapanient,  the  3  tribes  numl)ering  200 
warriors.  The  principal  village  l>ore  the 
tribal  name  and  is  supposed  by  Bozman 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
a  small  creek  about  2J  m.  almve  Cole's 
inspe(»tion  house.  Smith  (le,8cril:>es  them 
as  *'the  most  civill  to  give  entertaine- 
ment."  Althouj^h  this  people  had  their 
werowance,  or  chief,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  formed  a  distinct  tril)e;  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  were  a  band  or  divi- 
sion of  the  Patuxent.  A  numl)er  of  local 
names  mentioned  by  early  writers  as 
those  of  Indian  tribes  of  Maryland  sub- 
seouently  dropped  from  notice  without 
indication  of  the  extinction  of  the  peo- 
ple, very  likely  because  subse<iuent  and 
more  correct  information  showed  that 
these  referred  merely  to  divisions  of  well- 
known  tribes,     (j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 


Ao-qoin-a-naok-tu-aokft.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  16«. 
1829.  Aoquintanaokauah.— Bozman.  Hl8t.  Md..  i. 
140,  1837.  Aoqniatanaoktnak.— Smith  (1629),  Va.. 
1, 118,  repr.  1819.  Aoqnintaaaoanok.— Ibid.,  map. 
Acqnintunachauah.— Bozman.  HiNt.  Md.,  ii,  467, 
1837.  AoquitanaMS.— De  I^aet.  Hist,  du  Nouv. 
Monde.  85,  1640. 

Aetinolite.  A  variety  of  amphibolite 
much  used  for  implements  by  the  ancient 
Pueblos  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It 
occurs  in  small  bodies  in  connection  with 
various  crystalline  formations,  especially 
serpentine,  and  is  much  diversified  in 
color,  the  mottlings  of  various  hues  of 
red,  yellow,  green,  and  gray  giving  very 
pleasing  effects.  Analysis  shows  silii^a, 
60;  magnesia,  21;  lime,  14;  specific  grav- 
ity, 3  to  3.1.  Illustrations  are  given  by 
Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers,  1893;  Pnt- 
nam  in  Surv.  W.  100th  Mend.,  vii,  1879; 
Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1896,  1898. 
(w.  h.  H.) 

AcabadaoB.  A  tribe  known  to  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  (Smith  transl.,  84,  1851)  during 
his  sojourn  in  Texas,  1527-34,  as  living 
*'  in  the  rear*'  of  or  more  inland  than  the 
Atayos  (Adai).  The  region  indicated 
would  seem  to  be  Caddoan  country. 

Aonragna.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  vil- 
lage in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  calle<l  La  Presa.—Ried  (1852)  quoted 
by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 

Acailinet.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1698,  prolwibly  about  Acushnet, 
Bristol  CO.,  Mass.  *'Acchusnutt"  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Indian  name  of  New 
Bedford.— Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x,  129- 
134,  1809. 

Aoyuxn.  A  former  village,  presumably 
C/Qstanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Adao.  A  Cochimi  rancheria  belonging 
to  Santa  Gertrudis  mission,  e.  side  of 
Ix)wer  California,  about  lat.  27**  58'.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan.  17,  1862. 

Adai.  A  tribe  of  the  (5addo  confed- 
eracy, speaking  a  dialect  closely  related 
'to  that  of  the  Kadohadacho,  Hainai,  and 
Anadarko.  The  tribe  was  first  encoun- 
tered in  1529  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who 
s[>eaks  of  them,  under  the  name  Atayos, 
as  living  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
When  Iberville  ascended  Red  r.  of  Ix>uis- 
iana  in  1699  he  heard  of  the  people  and 
called  them  Natao,  stating  that  their  vil- 
lage was  on  the  river  near  that  of  the 
Yata.si.  According  to  La  Harpe  (1719) 
the  tribe  was  very  useful  to  the  French 
traders  and  explorers,  particularly  when 
making  portages.  At  that  time  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Adai  extended  from  Red  r. 
southward  beyond  the  Sabine,  in  Texas, 
known  in  the  18th  century  as  Rio  de  los 
Adiais.  The  trail  which  froill  ancient 
times  had  connected  the  Adai  villages 
became  the  notetl   ''contraband  trail" 
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over  which  traders  and  travelers  jour- 
neyed between  the  French  and  Spanish 
provinoes,  and  one  of  the  villages  was  a 
station  on  the  road  between  the  French 
fort  at  Natchitoches  and  the  Spanish  fort 
at  San  Antonio.  As  the  villages  of  the 
tribe  were  scattered  over  a  territory  one 
portion  of  which  was  under  the  control 
of  the  French  and  the  other  under  that  of 
the  Spaniards,  the  Indians  were  subjected 
to  all  the  adverse  influences  of  the  white 
race  and  suffered  from  their  wars  and 
from  the  new  diseases  and  intoxicants 
which  they  introduced,  so  that  by  1778 
they  were  reported  by  Mezi^res  (Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661,  1886)  as  al- 
most exterminated.  About  1792, 14  fami- 
lies of  the  tribe,  together  with  a  number 
of  Mexicans,  emigrated  to  a  region  s.  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  but  they  soon 
melted  away  and  were  lost  among  other 
Indians.  Those  who  remained  numbere<i 
about  100.  In  1805  Sibley  reported  a 
small  settlement  of  these  Indians  on  Lac 
Macdon,  near  an  affluent  of  Red  r.;  it 
contained  only  20  men,  but  a  larger  num- 
ber of  women.  This  Adai  remnant 
had  never  left  their  ancient  locality,  but 
they  had  not  escaped  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  kindred.  In  1715  Domingo  Ramon, 
with  a  company  of  Franciscans,  traversed 
the  Adai  territory  and  started  settle- 
ments. In  1 716  the  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  Linares  was  founded  among  them,  and 
there  were  Adai  also  in  the  mission  oif  San 
Francisco  de  losTejas,  established  in  1690. 
About  1735  a  military  postcalle<i  Nuestra 
Senora  del  Pilar  was  added,  and  5 
years  later  this  garrison  l)ecame  the  Pre- 
sidio de  los  Adayes.  Later,  when  the 
country  was  districted  for  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Indians,  the  Adai  tribe  was  placed 
under  the  division  having  its  official  head- 
quarters at  Nacogdoches.  In  all  essentials 
of  living  and  ceremony  they  resembled 
the  other  Caddo,  by  whom  the  remnant 
was  finally  absorbed.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Adae*.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2.602,  1736.  Adm.— 
Bollaert  In  J.  Ethnol.  Soe.  Lond.,  ii,  266.  1850. 
Adage.— Tanner,  Nar.,327, 1830.  Adahi.— Latham, 
Elem.  Comp.  Phllol.,  467, 1862.  Ada'-i.— Mooney, 
Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1891.  Adakoes.— Ann.  de  la 
Prop,  de  la  Fol,  in,  508, 1828.  Adaiot.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West.  125.  1816.  Adaiea.— P^nlcaut 
(1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  8.  i,  73, 1869. 
Adaiha.— Latham.  Elem.  Comp.  Phllol.,  469, 1862. 
Adaia.— Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist,  de  la  Couq., 
177.  1870.  AdaisM*.— Bollaert  in  J.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Ixind.,     u,     280,     1850.    Adaixe.— Sibley,     Hi«t. 


Sicetches,  67,  1806.  Adayet.— La  Harpe'(1719)  in 
Margry,  D^..  vi,  803.  1886.  Adays.— La  Harpe  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in.  47. 1851.  Addaize.-> 
Schermerhom  (1812  )In  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii, 
24,  1814.  Addaixe.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La., 
SI,  1814.  *AddeM.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  465.  1828. 
AddiM.— Clark  and  Qasa  (1829)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  596,  1853.  Adeet.— Keane 
in  Stanford.  Compend.,  499.  1878.  Adeyohet,— 
Martin,  Hist.  La.,  i.  202.  1827.  Adiaii.— Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5.  1776.  Adotaa.— Villa-Sefior, 
Theatro  Am.,  ii.  329,  1748.  Adyet.— Pike,  Exped., 
277,  1810.  AndayM.— Baudry  des  Lozi^ren.  Voy. 
Ix>ui8iane,  241,  1802.  Atayo».-Cabeca  de  Vaca 
( l.'y29).  Smith  transl.,  121,  1871.    Atoyoi.— Davis. 


Span.  Conq.,  N.  Mex.,  82, 1869.  Aaadyro.— Wood- 
ward, Reminis.,  78, 1859.  Hada£.~Gat8cbet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43,  1884.  Hadaiet.— Doc.  of  18th 
century  quoted  by  Smith,  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  127. 
note,  1871.  Hatao.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  IV,  178,  1880. 

Adario.  A  Tionontate chief,  known  also 
as  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat. 
He  had  a  high  reputation  for  bravery  and 
sagacity,  and  was  courted  by  the  French, 
who  made  a  treaty  with  him  in  1688  by 
which  he  agreed' to  lead  an  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois,  his  hereditary  ene- 
mies. Starting  out  for  the  war  with  a 
picked  band,  he  was  surprised  to  hear,  on 
reaching  Cataracouy,  that  the  French 
were  negotiating  peace  with  the  Iroquois, 
who  were  about  to  send  envoys  to  Mont- 
real with  hostages  from  each  tribe.  Con- 
cealing his  surprise  and  chagriu,  he 
secrett>'  determined  to  intercept  the  em- 
bassy. Departing  as  though  to  return 
to  his  own  country  in  compliance  with 
the  admonition  of  the  French  comman- 
dant, he  placed  his  men  in  ambush  and 
made  prisoners  of  the  members  of  the 
Iroquois  mission,  telling  the  chief  of  the 
embassy  that  the  French  had  commis- 
sioneil  him  to  surprise  and  destroy  the 
party.  Keeping  only  one  prisoner  to 
answer  for  the  death  of  a  Huron  who 
was  killed  in  the  fight,  he  set  the  others 
free,  saying  that  he  hoped  they  would 
repay  the  French  for  their  treachery. 
Taking  his  captive  to  Michilimackinac, 
he  delivered  him  over  to  the  French  com- 
mander, who  put  him  to  death,  having 
no  knowledgt^  of  the  arrangement  of 
I^eace.  He  then  released  a  captive  Iro- 
(luois  whom  he  had  long  held  at  nis  village 
tnat  he  might  return  to  inform  his  people 
of  the  act  of  the  French  commander. 
An  expedition  of  1,200  Iroquois  fell  \\\K>n 
Montreal  Aug.  25,  1689,  wben  the  French 
felt  secure  in  the  antir  ipation  of  peace, 
slew  hundreds  of  the  settlers  and  burned 
and  sacked  the  place.  Other  posts  were 
abandoned  by  the  French,  and  only  the 
excellent  fortifications  of  others  saved 
them  from  being  driven  out  of  the  country. 
Adario  led  a  delegation  of  Huron  chiefs 
who  went  to  Montreal  to  conclude  a 
I)eace,  and  while  there  he  died,  Aug.  1, 
1701,  and  was  buried  by  the  French  with 
military  honors.  (f.  h.  ) 

Adirondack  (Mohawk:  Ifdfiron^tdbiy 
'they  eat  trees*,  a  name  given  in  allusion 
to  the  eating  of  the  bark  of  trees  in  time 
of  famine.— Hewitt).  The  Algonquian 
tribes  n.  of  the  St  Lawrence  with  which 
the  Iroquois  were  acquainted,  particu- 
larly those  along  Ottawa  and  St  Maurice 
rs.,  who  were  afterward  settled  at  Three 
Rivers  and  Oka,  Quebec.  Jefferys  in 
1761  seems  to  apply  the  term  to  the  Chip- 
pewa,    (j.  M.) 

Adiroadaot.— Barton,  New  View8.  xxxviil.  1798. 
Adirondaoks.— Ciaranffula  (1684)  quoted  bv  Wil 
liams,  Vermont,  i.  W4.  1809.  Adirondaks'.— Ho- 
mann  heirs  map,  17ri«J.    Adirondax.—Liviiitr^toii 
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(1701)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  899.  1854.  Adi- 
ronUk.— Vetromile,  Abnakls,51, 1866.  AdiMmkat. 
—Martin,  North  Carolina,  i,  76.  1829.  Adnon- 
daeks.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  79. 
1854.  Arundao*.— Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Dor. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII.  582.  1856.  Anmdax.— Ft  Johnson 
conference  (1756),  ibid.,  233.  Honanduk.— Coxe. 
Carolana,  map,  1741  (on  e.  shore  of  L.  Hu- 
ron; same?),  troondooks.— Carver,  Travels,  120, 
1778.  Litntataiks.— King,  Jour,  to  Arctic  Ocean, 
I,  11,  1836  (at  Oka).  OrendakM.— Martin,  North 
Carolina,  ii,  65, 1829.  Orondacka.— Johnson  (1751) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  729. 1855.  Orondooks.— 
Stoddart  (1750),  ibid.,  582  (at  Oka).  Orondoet.— 
Imlay,  Western  Ter.,  292, 1797.  Oroondoka.— Stod- 
dart (1753)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  780.  1855. 
Oroondnoka.— Lindesay  (1749),  ibid.,  538.  Orun- 
daoka.— Dinwiddle  (1754),  ibid..  827.  Baron- 
dakt.— Vater,  Mithridatts,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  309. 1816. 
Satiraiitaka.— Gatschet.Caughnawaga  MS..  B.A. 
E.,  1882  (Mohawk  name;  sing.  Rartntaks). 
R<mdax.-Glen  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV. 
559,  1854.  Rondaxe.— Von  der  Donck  (1656)  in 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  i.  209, 1841. 

Adjuitsappa.  An  Eskimo  Rettlement 
and  Danish  trading  station  in  s.  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  60°  27'.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 
SiidproveB-.— Koldewey,  German  Arct.  Exped., 
182,1874.  Sydproven.— Meddelelserom  GrOnland, 
XVI,  map,  1896. 

Adlet.  A  fabulous  people  that  the 
Eskimo  believe  to  be  descended  fn>m  a 
dog.  A  woman  married  a  red  dog  and 
bore  ^ve  dogs,  which  she  cast  adrift 
in  a  boat,  an<i  also  five  children  of  mon- 
strous shape.  The  dogs  reached  the  other 
side  of  the  ocean  and  l)eg<)t  the  white 
people.  The  monsters  engendered  the 
Adlet,  terri!)le  beings,  identitied  by  the 
I^brador  Eskimo  with  the  Indians,  of 
whom  thev  formerly  lived  in  dread,  also 
bv  the  l^^kimo  of  the  western  shores  of 
Hudscm  bay,  who,  however,  called  this 
misbegotten  and  bloodthirsty  race  Er- 
cjigdlit.  The  Eskimo  of  Greenland  and 
Batlin  land,  having  no  Indian  neighbors, 
pictureil  the  tril)e  of  mtmsters  with  hu- 
man heads  arms,  and  trunks  joined  to  the 
hind  legs  of  dogs.  See  Boas  ( 1 )  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  v.,  sec.  2,  :i5,  1888;  (2)  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  640,  1888. 

Adla.— Boas  in  Trans.  Koy.  .Soc.  Can.,  op.  cit. 
(sing,  form  of  yidlat).  Adlihiuin.— Stein  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902.  Adlat— Boas,  op. 
cit.  Adlet.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.A.E..  040,  1888. 
Erqiglit— Ibid. 

Adobe  (a  word  traceable  to  an  Egyptian 
hieroglyph  signifying  'brick,' thence  to 
Arabic  «/-(o6,  al-iohy  whence  the  Spanish 
ndohar^  'to  daub,'  'to  plaster';  adopted 
in  the  United  States  from  Mexico). 
Large  sun-dried  bricks,  much  used  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  build- 
ing houses  and  garden  walls.  The  pro- 
cess of  molding  adol)e8  in  a  wooden  frame 
was  not  employed  by  the  aborigines  of 
the  United  States  before  the  advent  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  In 
1540  the  Pueblo  method  of  pre|)aring 
the  material  and  of  erecting  masonry, 
when  stone  was  not  available,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Castai^eda  ( 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
520,  1896):  "Thev  gather  a  great  pile  of 
twigs  of  thyme  [sagebrush]  and  sedge 


grass  and  set  it  afire,  and  when  it  is  half 
coals  and  ashes  they  throw  a  quantity  of 
dirt  and  water  on  it  and  mix  it*  all 
together.  They  make  round  balls  of 
this,  which  they  use  instead  of  stones 
after  they  are  dry,  fixing  them  with  the 
same  mixture,  which  comes  to  be  like  a 
stiff  clay."  After  the  introduction  of 
wheat  bv  the  Spaniards  the  straw  crushed 
by  the  hoofs  of  horses  in  stamping  out 
the  grain  on  a  threshing  floor  was  sub- 
stituted bv  the  Indians  for  the  charred 
brush.  Tlie  character  of  much  of  the 
soil  of  the  arid  region  is  such  that  no  for- 
eign admixture,  excepting  the  straw,  is 
re<iuired.  A  requisite  of  adol)e-making 
is  a  good  supply  of  water;  conse- 
sequently  the  industry  is  conducted  gen- 
erally oil  the  banks  of  streams,  near 
which  pueblos  are  usually  built.  When 
molded,  the  adol)es  are  set  on  edsre  to 
dry,  slanted  slightly  to  shed  rain.  Adobes 
vary  in  size,  but  are  generally  about  1 8 
in.  long,  8  to  10  in.  wide,  and  4  to  6  in. 
thick.  In  setting  them  in  walls  mortar 
of  the  same  material  is  use<l,  as  is  the 
case  with  stone  mascmry.  In  the  S.  W., 
where  the  average  precipitation  is  not 
^at,  structures  built  of  adobes  last 
indefinitely  with  reasonable  repair,  the 
greatest  aniount  of  disintegration  l)eing 
at  the  base  of  the  walls  during  seasons  of 
rain,  although  prolonged  sand  storms 
also  erode  the  surfaces.  For  the  sake  of 
appearance,  as  well  as  to  aid  in  protect- 
ing it  against  weathering,  adobe  masonry 
is  usually  plastered  (the  Indian  women 
using  their  hands  »s  trowels),  when  it 
presents  a  pleasing  appearance,  varying 
in  color  from  gray  to  a  rich  redSish 
brown,  according  to  the  color  of  the 
earth  of  which  the  plaster  is  made. 
The  interior  walls  and  sometimes  also  the 
borders  of  the  windows  and  doors  are 
sometimes  whitewashed  with  gypsum. 
Away  from  streams,  as  at  Acoma,  stone 
is  usually  employed  for  house  masonry; 
but  a  noteworthy  exception  is  the  im- 
mense adobe  church  at  this  pueblo,  built 
by  the  Indians  about  1699,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  fathers,  of  mate- 
rial carried  from  the  plain  below,  the 
summit  of  the  Acoma  mesa  being  bare 
rock.  Another  kind  of  earth-masonryj  in 
the  arid  region  is  that  known  as  pig^f*. 
This  was  ma<Ie  by  erecting  a  double  frame- 
work of  poles,  wattle<l  with  reeds  or 
gra'^s,  forming  two  parallel  surfaces  as 
far  apart  as  the  desired  thickness  of  the 
wall,  and  into  the  enclosed  space  adobe 
grout  was  rammed.  In  the  celebrated 
ruin  of  (?asa  (Irande  (q.  v.)  the  frame- 
work was  evidently  built  about  5  ft.  long 
and  3  or  4  ft.  wide,  and  when  the  grout 
l)ecame  dry  the  frame  was  moved  side- 
ways or  upward  to  receive  the  next 
coiirse  (see  Mindeleff   in  13th  Rep.    B. 
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A.  E.  309,  1896;  Cushinj<,  ibid.,  360). 
Houses  constructed  of  adobes  are  very 
comfortable,  being  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  For  this  reason,  and 
owing  to  the  availa))ility  and  cheapness 
of  the  material,  adol)e  forms  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
both  white  and  Indian  inhabitant*"  of  tho 
S.  VV.     (f.  w.  h.) 

Adoeette  (ado  'tree,'  e-et  'great,'  te  per- 
sonal suffix:  'Big  Tree').  A  Kiowa 
chief,  born  about  1845.  In  consequence 
of  Custer's  vigorous  campaign  on  the 
Washita  in  the  fall  of  1868  the  Kiowa 
and  confederated  tribes  had  been 'com- 
pelled to  come  in  upon  their  reservation, 
in  what  is  now  s.  w.  Oklahoma,  but  still 
kept  up  frequent  raids  into  Texas  not- 
withstanding the   establishment  of    Pt 


ADOEETTE  (kIOWa) 

Sill  in  their  midst.  In  May,  1871,  a 
large  party  of  warriors  led  by  Satanta 
( properly Set-t'aifi-te,  White  Bear),  q.v., 
and  accompanied  by  Satank  (properly 
Set-angya,  Sitting  Bear),  q.  v.,  and  Big 
Tree,  attacked  a  wagon  train,  killing  7 
men  and  taking  41  mules.  For  their 
part  in  this  deed,  which  they  openly. 
avowed,  the  three  chiefs  named  were 
arrested  at  Ft  Sill  to  stand  trial  in  Texas. 
Setangya  made  resistance  and  was  killed 
by  the  guard.  The  other  two  were 
confined  in  the  Texas  penitentiary 
until  Oct.,  1873,  when  they  were  released 
on  promise  of  good  behavior  of  their  tribe. 
Satanta  was  subsequently  rearrested 
and  committed  suicide  in  prison.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  outbreak  of 
1874-75  Big  Tree,  with  other  chiefs  be- 
lieved to  })e  secretly  hostile,  were  con- 
fined as  prisoners  at  Ft  Sill.     Since  that 


time  the  tribe  has  remained  at  peace. 
Big  Tree  is  still  living  upon  his  allotment 
on  the  former  reservation  and  is  now  a 
professed  Christian.  See  Mooney,  Cal- 
endar Hist.  Kiowa  Inds.,  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1898. 

Adoption.  An  almost  universal  politi- 
cal and  social  institution  which  originally 
dealt  only  with  persons  but  later  with 
families,  clans  or  gentes,  bands,  and 
tribes.  It  had  its  bt^innings  far  back  in 
the  history  of  primitive  society  and,  after 
passing  through  many  forms  and  losing: 
much  ceremonial  garb,  appears  to-day  in 
the  civilized  institution  of  naturalization. 
In  the  primitive  mind  the  fundamental 
motive  underlying  adoption  was  to  defeat 
the  evil  purpose  of  death  to  remove  a 
member  of  the  kinship  group  by  acttually 
replacing  in  person  the  lost  or  dead  mem- 
ber. In  primitive  philosophy,  birth  and 
death  are  the  results  of  magic  power; 
birth  increases  and  death  decreases  the 
orenda  (q.  v. )  of  the  clan  or  family  of  the 
group  affected.  In  onler  to  preserve  that 
magic  power  intact,  society,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  constructive orexrfa,  resuscitates  the 
dead  in  the  person  of  another  in  whom  is 
embodied  tne  blood  and  person  of  the 
dead.  As  the  diminution  of  the  numl)er  of 
the  kindred  was  regarded  as  having  been 
caused  by  magic  power — by  Xh^oreruUi  of 
some  hostile  agency — so  the  prevention 
or  reparation  of  that  loss  must  l)e  accom- 
plished bv  a  like  power,  manifested  in 
ritualisticliturgy  and  ceremonial.  From 
the  view  point  of  the  primitive  minda^lop- 
tion  serves  to  change,  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
the  personality  as  well  as  the  political 
status  of  the  adopted  person.  For  ex- 
ample, there  were  captured  two  white 
persons  (sisters)  by  the  Seneca,  and  in- 
stead of  both  being  adopted  into  one  clan, 
one  was  adopted  by  the  Deer  and  the 
other  bv  the  Heron  clan,  and  thus  the 
bloo<l  of  the  two  sisters  was  changed  by 
the  rite  of  adoption  in  such  wise  that 
their  children  could  intermarry.  Fur- 
thennore,  to  satisfy  the  underlying  con- 
cept of  the  rite,  the  adopted  person  must 
be  brought  into  one  of  the  strains  of 
kinship  in  order  to  define  the  standing 
of  such  person  in  the  community,  and 
the  kinship  name  which  the  person  re- 
ceives declares  his  relation  to  all  other 
persons  in  the  family  group;  that  is  to 
say,  should  the  adopted  person  be  named 
son  rather  than  uncle  by  the  adopter,  his 
status  in  the  community  would  differ  ac- 
cordingly. From  the  political  adoption 
of  the  Tuscarora  by  the  Five  Nations, 
about  1726,  it  is  eviaent  that  tribes,  fam- 
ilies, clans,  and  groups  of  people  could 
l)e  adopted  like  persons.  A  fictitioiis  age 
might  be  conferred  upon  the  person 
adopted,  since  age  largely  governed  the 
rights,  duties,  and  position  of  persons  in 
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the  community.  In  this  wise,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  constituted  authorities,  the  aj?e 
of  an  adopted  ^roup  was  fixed  and  its 
social  and  political  importance  thereby 
determined.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tus- 
carora  from  North  Carolina  it  was  deemed 
best  by  the  Five  Nations,  in  view  of  their 
relation  to  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  to 

five  an  asylum  to  the  Tuscarora  simply 
y  means  of  the  institution  of  adoption 
rather  than  by  the  political  recognition 
of  the  Tuscarora  as  a  member  of  the 
League.  Therefore  the  Oneida  made  a 
motion  in  the  federal  council  of  the  Five 
Nations  that  they  a<lopt  the  Tuscarora  as 
a  nursling  still  swathed  to  the  cradle- 
board.  This  having  prevailed,  the  Five 
Nations,  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Oneida, 
said:  "We  have  set  up  for  ourselves  a 
cradle-board  in  the  extended  house," 
that  is,  in  the  dominions  of  the  League. 
After  due  probation  the  Tuscarora,  by 
separate  resolutions  of  the  council,  on 
separate  motions  of  the  Oneida,  were 
made  successively  a  boy,  a  young  man, 
a  man,  an  assistant  to  the  official  woman 
cooks,  a  warrior,  and  lastly  a  peer,  hav- 
ing the  right  of  chiefship  in  the  council 
on  an  e(]ual  footing  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  tribes.  From  this  it  is  seen  that  a 
tribe  or  other  group  of  people  may  be 
adopted  upon  any  one  of  several  planes 
of  political  growth,  corresponding  to  the 
various  ages  of  human  growth.  This 
seems  to  explain  the  problem  of  the  al- 
leged subjugation  and  degradation  of  the 
Delawares  by  the  Iroauois,  which  is  said 
to  have  l>een  enactea  in  open  council. 
When  it  is  understood  that  the  Five  Na- 
tions adopted  the  Delaware  tribe  as  men 
assistants  to  the  official  cooks  of  the 
League  it  becomes  clear  that  no  taint  of 
slavery  and  degradation  was  designed  to 
be  given  by  the  act.  It  merely  made  the 
Delawares'probationarj'  heirs  to  citizen- 
ship in  the  League,  and  citizenship  would 
be  conferred  upon  them  after  suitable 
tutelage.  In  this  they  were  treated  with 
much  greater  consideration  than  were 
the  Tuscarora,  who  are  of  the  language 
and  lineage  of  the  Five  Nations.  The 
Delawares  were  not  adopted  as  warriors 
or  chiefs,  but  as  assistant  cooks;  neither 
were  they  adopted,  like  the  Tuscarora,  as 
infantj^,  6ut  as  men  whose  duty  it  was  to 
assist  the  women  whose  official  function 
was  to  cook  for  the  people  at  public  as- 
semblies. Their  office  was  hence  well 
exemplified  by  the  possession  of  a  corn 
l)e8tle,  a  hoe,  and  petticoats.  This  fact, 
misunderstood,  perhaps  intentionally 
misrepresented,  seems  to  explain  the 
mystery  concerningthe  "making  women" 
of  the  Delawares.  This  kind  of  adoption 
was  virtually  a  state  of  probation,  which 
could  he  ma<le  long  or  short. 


The  adoption  of  a  chiefs  son  by  a  fel- 
low chief,  customary  in  some  of  the 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  differs  in  mo- 
tive and  effect  from  that  defined  above, 
which  concerns  persons  alien  to  the 
tribe,  upon  whom  it  confers  citizen- 
ship in  the  clan,  gens,  and  tribe,  as  this 
deals  only  with  intratribal  persons  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  some  degree  of 
honor  upon  them  rather  than  citizenship 
and  political  authority. 

The  Iroquois,  in  order  to  recruit  the 
great  losses  incurred  in  their  many  wars, 
put  into  systematic  practice  the  adoption 
not  only  of  individuals  but  also  of  entire 
clans  and  tribes.  The  Tutelo,  the  Saponi, 
the  Nanticoke,  and  other  tribes  ana  por- 
tions of  tribes  were  forced  to  incorporate 
with  the  several  tribes  of  the  Iroquois 
confederation  by  formal  adoption. 

After  the  Pequot  war  the  Narragan- 
set  adopted  a  large  body  of  the  Pequot. 
The  Chickasaw  adopted  a  section  of  the 
Natchez,  and  the  Uchee  were  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Creeks.  In  the  various 
accounts  of  the  American  Indian  tribes 
references  to  formal  adoption  and  incor- 
poration of  one  people  by  another  are 
abundant.  It  is  natural  that  formal 
adoption  as  a  definite  institution  was 
most  in  vogue  wherever  the  clan  and 
gentile  systems  were  more  or  less  fully 
developed,     (j.n.  b.  h.) 

Adornment.  The  motive  of  personal 
adornment,  aside  from  the  desire  to 
appear  attractive,  seems  to  have  been  to 
mark  individual,  tribal,  or  c*eremonial 
distinction.  The  use  of  paint  on  the  face, 
hair,  and  body,  both  in  color  and  design, 
generally  had  reference  to  individual  or 
clan  beliefs,  or  it  indicated  relationship 
or  personal  bereavement,  or  was  an  act 
of  courtesy.  It  was  always  employed  in 
ceremonies,  religious  and  secular,  and 
was  an  accompaniment  of  gala  dress 
donned  to  honor  a  guest  or  to  celebrate 
an  occasion.  The  face  of  the  dead  was 
frequently  painted  in  accordance  with 
tribal  or  religious  symbolism.  The  prac- 
tice of  painting  was  widespread  and  was 
observed  by  both  sexes.  Faint  was  also 
put  on  the  faces  of  adults  and  children 
as  a  protection  against  wind  and  sun. 
.  Plucking  the  hair  from  the  face  and  body- 
was  generally  practised.  Deformation, 
as  head  flattening,  and  tattooing,  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  were  personal  embel- 
lishments. Fats  were  used  to  beautify 
the  hair  and  to  ceremonially  anoint  the 
face  and  body.  Sweet  grass  and  seeds, 
as  those  of  the  columbine,  served  as  per- 
fume. 

Ear  ornaments  were  a  mark  of  family 
thrift,  wealth,  or  distinction,  and  indi- 
cated honor  shown  to  the  wearer  by  his 
kindred.  Ceremonies,  occasionally  re- 
ligious in  character,  some  of  which  seem 
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to  relate  to  sacrificial  rites, .  usually  at- 
tended the  boring  of  the  ear.  Each  per- 
foration cost  the  parent  of 
the  child  or  the  kindred  of  the 
adult  gifts  of  a 
standard  value, 
and  sometimes 
these  perfora- 
tions extendeci 
round  the  entire 
rim  of  the  ear. 
The  pendants 
were  of  haliotis 
or  other  valued 
Hhell,  or  were  made  of  metal 
or  bone,  or  were  long  woven 
bands  of  dentalium  which 
reached  nearly  to  the  waist. 
Labrets  were  used  by  the 
Eskimo,  the  x.  Pacific  coast 
tribes,  and  some  of  the 
Gulf  coast  Indians.  Among 
some  the  labret  was  worn 
only  by  men,  in  some  by 
women,  and  where  worn  bv 
both  sexes  it  was  of  two  dif- 
ferent styles.  At  pu>)erty  an 
incinion  was  made  in  the 
lip  or  at  the  corner  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  slender  pin 
was  inserted,  which  was  re- 
placed by  larger  ones  until 
the  opening  could  admit  a  ptwutr  or  otrr*- 
stud  of  the  size  desired.  J,;^^*"'**'*'^'"** 
The  Eskimo,  when  travel- 
ing, removed  his  labret  to  prevent  freez- 
ing of  the  lip,  but  inserted  it  when  en- 


tering a  village.  Among  some  of  the 
northern  and  southern  tribes  the  septum 
of  the  nose  was  pierced,  and  featnern, 
bark,  or  rings  were  in8erte<l. 


ESKIMO  OIRL  WITH  N08E-RINQ 


Elalwrate  ornamentation  of  garments 
was  reserved  for  the  gala  dress.  The 
Eskimo  combined  bits  of  fur  of  different 
colors  and  quality  in  a  pleasing  pattern 
for  trimming  their  garments,  and  fishskin 
dyed  in  brilliant  colors  and  the  plumage 
ot  birds  were  also  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Outer  garments  were  ma<le  of 
the  breasts  of  sea  birds  skilfully  joined 
together.  Among  the  inland  tribes  the 
earlier  designs  for  porcupine  and  feather 
qui  11  work  were  reproduced  later  in  lx»ads 
of  P'uropean  manufacture.  Feathers  were 
widely  used  to  decorate  the  rol)es  and 
ganuents  of  warriors  and  other  distin- 
guished persons,  and  were  woven  into 
mantles  by  the  clifiE-dwellers  and  by 
tril^es  formerly  living  near  the  (xulf  of 
Mexi(  o.  Among  the  Plains  Indians  the 
milk  teeth  of  the  elk  were  the  most 
costly  of  adornments.  They  were  fast- 
ened in  rows  on  a  woman's  tunic,  giving 
the  garment  a  value  of  several  hundred 
dollars. 

Headbands,  armlets,  bracelets,  belts, 
necklaces,  and  garters,  of  metal,  seeds, 


t  % 
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SILVER  BRACELETS,  HAIOA.       (niK^K), 


embroidered  buckskin,  peculiar  pdtf«i  6r 
woven  fiber,  had  their  practical  use;  but 
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were  made  decorative,  aud  often  were 
symbolic.  Archeological  testimony  shows 
that  sea-shell  beads,  worn  as  necklaces  or 
woven  into  belts,  were  widely  used,  and 
they  probably  found  their  way  into  the 


CROW  WOMAN  WITH  ELK-TOOTH  DRESS 

interior  through  barter  or  as  ceremonial . 
or  friendly  giftM.  AVampuni  belts  figured 
largely  in  the  official  transactions  be- 
tween the  early  settlers  and  the  eastern 
tril)e8.  4  Disks  cut  from  the  conch  shell 
were  worn  as  ornaments  and  were  also 
offered  in  certain  religious  rites;  they 
ranked  among  the  northern  trilx^s  as  did 
the  turquoise  among  the  people  of  the 
S.  AV.  With  the  Plains  Indians  a  neck- 
lace of  l^ear's  claws  marked  the  nmn  of 
distinction.  The  headdress  varied  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  was  gen- 
erally significant  of  a  man's  kinship, 
ceremonial  office,   rank,  or  txjtemic  de- 


CHILKAT  CEREMONIAL  ROBE.       (nIBLACk) 

pendence,  as  was  also  the  ornamentation 
upon  his  weapons  and  his  shield. 

In  the  S.  W.  blanket^  bordere<i  with 
a  design  woven  in  colors  were  used  on 
wreinonial  occasions,  and  with  t^*^  broad 


belts,  white  robes,  and  fringed  sashes  worn 
at  marriage  are  interesting  specimens  of 
weaving  and  color  treatment.  The  bril- 
liant Navaho  blankets  with  their  cosmic 
sym])ols  are  well  known.  The  most  re- 
markable example  of  the  native  weaver's 
skill  is  the  ceremonial  blanket  and  apron 
of  the  Chilkat  tribe  of  Alaska;  it  is  made 
of  the  wool  of  the  mountain  goat,  dyed 
black,  yellow,  and  green  with  native 
dyes  over  a  warp  of  cedar-bark  strings. 
A  design  of  elaborate  totemic  forms  cov- 
ered the  entire  space  within  the  border 
lines,  and  the  ends  and  lower  edge  were 
heavily  fringed.    According  to  Boas  these 

firmenta  probably  originated  among  the 
simshian.  In  the  buffalo  country 
women  seldom  ornamented  their  own 
robes,  but  embroidered  thase  worn  by 
men.  Sometimes  a  man  painted  his 
robe  in  accordance  with  a  dream,  or  pic- 
tured uiK^n  it  a  yearly  record  of  his  own 


SIHASAPA  (blACKFOOT  SIOUX )  COSTUME 


deeds  or  of  the  i>roun'nent  events  of  the 
tribe.  Women  wor»^  the  buffalo  robe 
differently  from  the  men,  who  gathered 
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it  about  the  person  in  a  way  that  empha- 
sized their  action  or  the  expression  of 
emotion. 

It  was  common  for  a  tribe  to  have  ib< 
peculiar  cut  and  decoration  of  the  moc- 
casin, so  that  a  man's  tribe  was  pro- 
claimed by  his  foot  pear.  The  war  shirt 
was  frequently  painted  to  represent  the 
wearer's  prayer,  having  the  design  on 
the  back  for  protection  ami  one  on  the 
breast  for  victory.  The  shirt  was  occa- 
sionally deconited  with  a  fringe  of  human 
hair,  locks  being  generally  contributed 
by  female  relatives;  it  rarely  displayed 
war  trophies.  The  most  imposing  article 
of  the  warrior's  regalia  was  the  bonnet 
with  its  crown  of  golden-eagle  feathers. 
Before  the  introduction  of  the  horse  the 
flap  at  the  back  rarely  extende<l  Ixilow 
the  waist,  but  when  the  warriors  got  to 
he  mounted  "the  spine,"  with  its  ruff  of 
feathers,  was  so  lengthened  as  to  eijual  or 
exceed  the  height  of  the  man.  Song  and 
ceremony  accompanied  the  making  of  a 
war  iMjnnet  l>y  warriors  of  the  tribe,  and 
a  war  honor  was  recounted  upon  each 
feather  lx?fore  it  was  placed  in  position. 
A  bonnet  could  not  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  warriors,  and  it  stood  as  a 


HOPI  MAIDEN. 


record  of  tribal  valor  as  well  as  a  distinc- 
tion granted  to  a  man  by  his  fellow 
tribesmen. 

The  gala  and  ceremonial  di-ess  of  the 
Pueblo  tribes  of  the  S.  W.,  of  those  for- 


merly dwelling  on  the  plains,  and  of  those 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  was  replete  with 
ornamentation  which,  either  in  design  or 
material,  suggested  rites  or  past  experi- 
ences and  thus  kept  alive  beliefs  and  his- 
toric memories  among  the  people.     Such 


YUROK  GIRL  IN  GALA  0RE88.       (gOODARd) 

were  the  woman's  dress  c)f  the  Yurok  of 
California;  the  fringe  of  the  skirt  was 
wranped  with  the  same  vegetal  materials 
as  she  used  in  her  basketry,  and  her 
apron  was  an  elaborate  network  of  the 
same  on  which  dependeil  strands  of  shells 
with  pendants  cut  from  the  abalone.  In 
the  same  connection  may  l)e  mentioned 
the  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  of  a  Hopi 
maiden;  the  whorl  on  each  side  of  her 
head  symbolizes  the  flower  of  the  squash, 
a  sacred  emblem  of  the  tribe.  The  horses 
of  warriors  were  often  painted  to  indicate 
the  dreams  or  the  war  experiences  of 
their  riders.  Accouterments  were  some- 
times elaborately  ornamented. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indus.,  1881; 
Beauchamp  ( I )  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus., 
no,  41,  1901,  (2)  ibid.,  no.  7:^,  191)3;  Boaj^ 
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Lb.  a.  k. 


(1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  1897,  (2)  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthr.  i,  pt. 

I,  1898;  Dall  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884; 
Fewkesin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Fletch- 
er in  P^ubs.  Peabody  Mus. ;  Matthews  (1 ) 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  1903,  (2) 
in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1884;  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Moorehead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1899;  Putnam  in  Peabody  Mus.  Rep., 
in,  no.  2,  1882;  Voth  in  Am.  Anthrop., 

II,  1900;  VVissler  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist. ,  XVIII,  pt.  3, 1904.  See  A rt, . I  rtijicial 
Head  Deforvmtiony  Beadwork,  Clothing, 
Dyenand  Figments,  Feathertvorkj  Hair  dress- 
ing, Jxibrets,  Painting,  Ornament,  (^rill- 
uvrk,  Shell  work.  Tattooing,     (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Adthatheer.  A  tribe  associated  with 
the  Eno  and  Shakori  in  North  Carolina 
in  1701.  Mooney  (Bull. 22,  B.  A.  E.,  1894) 
says:  *'  It  is  doubtful  if  they,  at  least  the 
Eno  and  SlicKH'oree,  were  of  Siouan  stock, 
as  they  seem  to  have  differed  in  physique 
and  habit  from  their  neighbors;  but  as 
nothing;  is  left  of  their  language,  and  as 
their  alliances  were  all  with  Siouan  tribes, 
they  can  not  well  be  diwriminated." 
There  is  but  a  single  mention  of  the 
Adshusheer.  l^wson  (1701)  tells  of 
"the  Shoccorie  Indians,  mixed  with  the 
Enoe  and  those  of  the  nation  of  the 
Adshusheer,  ruled  by  Enoe  Will,  a  vSho- 
corrie,"  the  latter  residing  at  Adshusheer, 
14  m.  from  Achonechy,  and  ruling  as 
far  w.  as  Haw,  or  Reatkin,  r.  (Hist. 
Carolina,  96,  97,  1860).  The  village  of 
the  3  tril)e8  was  called  Adshusheer, 
which  Moonev  locates  near  the  preseiit 
town  of  Hillsboro,  Durham  co.,  N.  C. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  subsequent 
history.  The  Adshusheer  were  probably 
abeor^)ed  by  one  of  the  tril)es  with  which 
they  were  associated,      (c.  t.  ) 

Adzes.  Cutting,  scraping,  or  gouging 
implements  in  prehistoric  and  early  his- 
toric times,  ma<]e  usually  of  stone,  but 
not  infrequently  of  shell,  l>one,  or  cop- 
per.    Iron  and  steel  are  much  used  by 


STONE  ADZ  WITH  WOODEN  HAFT,   HAIOA.       (nFLSOn) 

the  tribes  at  the  present  day.  The  blade 
resembles  that  of  a  celt,  although  often 
somewhat  curved  bychippingor  by  grind- 
ing at  the  proper  angle  to  make  it  most 
effectual.  Some  are  grooved  for  hafting, 
after  the  manner  of  the  grooved  ax,  but 
the  groove  does  not  extend  over  the  fiat 
f^e  against  which  the  handle  is  fastened. 


The  hafting  takes  various  forms  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  blade. 
The  adz  is  primarily  a  wood-working 
tool,  but  it  serves  also  for  scraping,  as  in 
the  dressing  of  skins  and  in  other  arts, 
and,  no  doubt  also  on  ocx»sion,  for  digging. 
The  eilge  of  the  primitive  a<lz  waspnib- 
ablv  not  sharp  enough  to  make  it  effec- 
tual in  working  wocS  save  in  connection 
with  the  process  of  charring.  The  dis- 
tribution of  this  implement  was  very  gen- 
eral over  the  area  north  of  Mexico,  but  it 
probably  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment and  specialization  among  the  wood- 


IRON  AOZ  WITH  IVORY  HAFT,  ESKIMO.       (muROOCH  ) 

working  tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast. 
The  scrai)er  and  the  gouge  have  many 
uses  in  ccmimon  with  the  adz. 

For  various  examples  of  the  adz,  an- 
cient and  UKKlern,  consult  Beauchamp 
in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  no.  18,  1897; 
Fowke  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  189«; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Mur- 
doch in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Niblack  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Cont.,  XXII,  1876.    (w.  h.  h.     g.  f.  ) 

AegakotehelBing  ( Aegakirtcheising) . — An 
Ottawa  village  in  Michigan  in  1851. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  478,  1851. 

Aepjin  (Dut^^h  for  'little  ape*).  A 
Mahican  village,  known  as  Aepjin's 
castle,  from  the  name  of  the  resident 
chief,  situated  in  the  17th  century  at  or 
near  Schodac,  RenSv^laer  co.,  N.  Y. — 
Ruttenber,  Tril)es  Hudson  R.,  86,  1872. 

Aettaoa.  A  Costanoan  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal.,  in 
1819.— Olbez  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Afegna  ( '  bird  island  * ).  An  island  off 
the  w.  coast  of  Lower  California,  about 
lat.  31°,  on  which  was  once  a  Cochimi 
rancheria.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  436, 
1757. 

Afognak.  A  Kaniagmiut  settlement 
consisting  of  3  villages  on  Afognak  id.,  s. 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska  (Bruce,  Alaska, 
map,  1895).  Pop.  339  in  1880,  409  in 
1890,  307  in  1900. 

Agaoay.  A  former  Timuquanan  town 
on  St  Johns  r.,  Florida,  about  150  m. 
from  the  mouth. — Fontaneda  (1565)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  264,  1875. 

Agaihtikara  ('fish -eaters').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Paviotso  living  in  1866  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walker  r.  and  lake  and  Cw- 
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t»o  r.  and  lake,  Nev.  They  were  under 
Chief  Oderie  and  numbered  about  1,500. 
A-ftti-te-ka.— Powell,  PaTiot8oM6..B.  A.  E.,1881. 
IgftHi-tlkft'n.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1051. 
1»6,  A'-fai-ti-k«t-t«h.— Powew.  Inds.  W..  Nev.. 
M&,  B.  A.  £.,  1S76.  Ahcy-tadttelu— Powera  in 
SBuUwon.  Rep.  1876,  452.  1877.  Ahgyweit— Ibid. 
Oeki  P)tk-VtM.-<:ampbell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  113. 
IK70.  Odd-Fi-Utat.— Ibid.,  119,1866.  Ooti.— Ibid. 
Walkv  BItw  Pi-Vtat.— Ibid. 

AfairaBUka  ( A-gai-tfa-nt/'na ) .  A  Pavi- 
otso  division  formerly  livix^  at  Summit 
lake,  w.  Nevada. — ^Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Agawayni.    See  Moxus. 

Ayawmtata.    See  OoonodoUi. 

Agate.    See  Chalcedony. 

Agawam  (*fi8h-caring'[ place]'. — Hew- 
itt). A  name  of  freqaent  occurrence  in 
8.  New  England  and  on  Long  Island,  and 
b^  which  was  designated  at  least  3  Indian 
Tillages  or  tribes  in  Massachusetts. 

The  most  important  was  at  Ipswich, 
£sf«x  CO. ,  Mass.  The  site  was  sold  by  the 
chief  in  1638.  Its  jurisdiction  included  the 
land  on  Newbury  r.,  and  the  tribe  was  a 
part  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy.  It 
was  almost  extinct  in  1658,  but  as  late  as 
1726  there  were  still  3  families  living  near 
Wigwam  hill. 

The  second  tribe  or  band  of  that  name 
had  its  chief  town  on  I^ong  hill,  near 
Springfield,  Hampden  co.,  Mass.  Spring- 
field was  sold  in  1635  and  the  Indian  town 
was  in  existence  in  1675.  This  tribe  was 
commonly  classed  with  the  Paoomtuc. 

The  third  was  about  Wareham,  Ply- 
month  CO.,  Mass.,  the  site  of  which  was 
sold  in  1655.  It  was  i)robably  subject  to 
the  Warn panoag,  but  joined  in  the  plot 
against  the  English  in  1621.  (j.  m.) 
Acswaui.— RecoMfl  (1672)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc. 
CoIL.  2d  R.,  IV.  86, 1816.  Agawaa.— Pynchon  (1663) 
in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii.  30P.  1881.  Agawom.— 
Smith  (1629).  Virjdnia.  ii.  174,  repr.  1819.  A»a- 
wiMii-^Gookln  (1674)  in  Mara.  Hl«t  Soc.  Coll., 
Ixt  8.,  1, 149. 1806.  Affawan.-Smith  (1616).  ibid.. 
3d  9..  VI,  97, 1837.  Afgawom.— Smith  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia. II,  177.  repr.  1819.  Aginawamg. -Johnson 
(1654)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  «.,  Ii,  66,  1814. 
Anvian.— WUliam8a638),  ibid..  4th  s.,  Vl,  248, 
1«3.  Agewaywaai.  —Moon t  (1622),  ibid..  Ist  h., 
¥111.  262.  1802.  Aguwom.— Underbill  (1638),  ibid.. 
3d  >..  VI,  1.  1837.  Aagawom.— New  Kng.  Mem. 
qnottrd  br  Drake.  Ind.  Wars.  95.  note.  1825.  Aa- 
pot.— Mourt  (16222  io  MasH.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll., 
tA  a..  IX.  37.  1822.  Aagiram.— Ibid.  Aogawam. — 
Dee  in  Smith  (1629).  Virginia,  ii,  285.  repr.  1819. 
Ai^aw—wi.— Smith  ( 1631 )  in  MaM.  Hist. Soc. Coll., 
3d  9*..  Ml.  22,  1883.  Augoam.— Smith  (1616),  Ibid., 
ri.  97.  1837.  Augoan.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii. 
193.  repr.  1819.  Augnaa.— Smith  (1631)  In  Mam. 
Hi*t.  Soe.  Coll.,  3d  «.,  Ill,  87, 1833. 

Agawaao  (A-ga^-wa-^no).  A  prehistoric 
poeblo  of  the  Nambe,  situated  in  the 
mountains  about  7  m.  b.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  on  Rio  Hanta  Cruz,  lat.  86°,  New 
Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  84,  1892. 
A-ga  V»-a«.— Bandelier,  op.  cit 

Agawatk.  A  Modoc  settlement  and 
camping  place  on  Lower  Klamath  lake, 
X.  Cal.,  and  on  Hot  cr.  The  name  is 
primarily  that  of  Lower  Klamath  lake, 
and  the  people  of  the  settlement  were 
called  Agaweshkni.     (l.  p.) 


Agaweah.— GatschetinCont.  N.  A.£timol.,  ii,  pt. 
I,  xxxii,  1890.  Agaweshkni. —Ibid..  19  ('people  of 
•Ag&wesh').  AgiweBhni.— Ibid.  Aka-uah.— Ibid.. 
16.  Ak£-iukai.— Ibid.,  19.  Hot  oreek  Indians.— 
Meacham.  Wigwam  and  Warpath,  577, 1875.  Ok- 
kowiah.— Steele  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  121,  1864  (said 
erroueoufUy  to  be  the  Modoc  name  for  them- 
selves) . 

A^dlaitBok.  An  Eskimo  village  and 
Danish  post  in  s.  w.  Greenland,  lat.  60° 
31^. — Meddelel8eromGronland,xvi,map, 
1896. 

Liohtenan.- Koldewey,  German  Arct.  Exped., 
182,  1874. 

Agency  Brstam.  Indian  affairs  are  con- 
ducted under  the  administrative  bureau 
in  Wasbinj^on  by  local  Indian  agents. 
This  agency  system  was  graduall^^  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  various  exigencies  aris- 
ing from  the  rapid  displacement  of  Indian 
tribes  by  white  settlers. 

^wtory. —During  the  colonial  period 
the  spread  of  trade  brought  a  large  num- 
ber of  tribes  in  contact  with  the  French 
and  the  Enjclish,  and  each  nation  strove 
to  make  allies  among  the  natives.  Their 
rivalry  led  to  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  its  effects  were  felt  as  late  as  the  first 
half  of  the  19th  century.  When  the  Rev- 
olution began  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 
became  a  matter  of  importance,  and  plans 
were  speedily  devised  to  secure  their 
friendsnip  for  the  colonists  and  to  thwart 
English  influence.  One  of  the  means 
employed  was  the  appointment  of 
agents  to  reside  among  the  tribes  liv- 
ing near  the  settlements.  These  men 
were  charged  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Indians  and  through  the  mainte- 
nance of  trade  to  secure  their  good  will 
toward  the  colonists.  As  the  war  went 
on  the  western  trading  posts  of  the  Brit- 
ish became  military  camps,  which  drew 
the  colonial  troops  into  a  hitherto  un- 
known country.  Conditions  arose  which 
necessitated  new  methods  for  the  control 
of  Indians,  and  in  1786  Congress,  to 
which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  gave 
exclusive  right  and  power  to  manage 
Indian  affairs,  established  two  districts — 
a  northern  district,  to  include  all  tribes 
N.  of  Ohio  r.  and  w.  of  Hudson  r.,  and  a 
southern  district,  to  include  all  tribes  s. 
of  Ohio  r.  A  bonded  superintendent 
was  place<i  over  each,  and  iM)wer  was 
given  to  him  to  appoint  two  bonded  depu- 
ties. Every  tribe  within  these  districts 
laid  claim  to  a  definite  tract  as  its  own 
territory,  and  these  tribal  districts  came 
to  be  recognized  as  tril)al  lands.  The 
old  trading  posts  became  in  time  indus- 
trial centers,  and  the  Indians  were 
called  on  to  cede  the  adjoining  lands. 
The  right  of  way  from  one  post  to  an- 
other was  next  acquired.  As  settlers 
advanced  more  land  was  secured,  and  so 
rapidly  were  the  tribes  constrained  to 
move  westward  that  it  became  necessary 
to  recast  the  districts  established  in  1786. 
The  plan  of  districting  the  country  under 
bonded  officers  was  continued,  but  on  a 
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new  basis — tliat  of  tribal  holdings,  or,  sa 
thev  came  to  be  called,  reservationg, 
which  were  >rroui>ed  geographically  into 
Huperin tendencies,  each  presided  over  bv 
a  bonded  superintendent,  who  was  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington.  The 
reservations  were  in  charge  of  bonded 
agents,  who  reported  to  the  district  su- 
perintendents. This  plan  continued  in 
force  until  about  the  middle  of  the'  19th 
century,  when  the  office  of  8ui)erintend- 
ent  was  alwlished  and  agent^i  l)e(ame 
directly  responsible  to  the  (^'Ommissioner. 
For  more  than  80  years  the  oftice  of  agent 
had  been  almost  exclusively  filled  by  ci- 
vilians. The  i>ower8  of  the  agents  had  ex- 
panded until  both  life  and  property  were 
subject  to  their  dictum.  While  many 
men  filled  the  difficult  position  with 
honor  and  labored  unselfishly  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  others  abused 
their  trust  and  brought  discredit  upon  the 
service.  President  Grant,  in  1868-69, 
sought  to  remedy  this  evil  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  army  officers  as  Indian  agenti^, 
but  Congress)  in  1870,  prohibited  "the 
employment  of  army  officers  in  any  civil 
capacity.*'  The  President  then  appealed 
to  the  religious  denominations  to  suggest 
candidates  for  Indian  agencies,  and  to 
facilitate  this  arrangement  the  reserva- 
tions were  apportioned  among  the  vari- 
ous denominations.  The  plan  led  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  service  through  the 
concentration  of  the  attention  of  religious 
bodies  upon  particular  tribes,  thus  awak- 
ening an  intelligent  interest  in  their  wel- 
fare. About  this  time  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  visit  and  report  on  the 
various  tribes,  and  in  this  way  many 
facts  and  conditions  hitherto  unknown 
were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  authorities  and  the  public. 
As  a  result  new  forces  were  evoked  in 
behalf  of  the  natives.  Industrial  schools 
were  multiplied  both  on  and  off  the  res- 
ervations; Indians  l:)ecame  agency  em- 
ployees; lands  were  allotted  in  severalty; 
and  through  citizenship  legal  rights  were 
secured.  These  radical  changes,  brought 
a])out  within  the  two  decades  following 
1873,  led  up  to  the  act  of  Mar.  8,  1898, 
which  permits  the  'alx)lishment  of  agen- 
cies, where  conditions  are  suitable,  giv- 
ing to  the  bondeil  superintendent  of  the 
reservation  school  the  power  to  a^'t  as 
agent  in  the  transaction  of  business  be- 
tween the  United  States  (aovernment  and 
the  tribe. 

Administratire  deparimevi. — The  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  1789  brought 
about  changes  in  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  at  Washington.  On  the 
organization  of  the  War  Department  the 
management  of  the  Indians  passed  from 
a  standing  committee  of  Congress  to  the 


Secretary  of  War.  By  the  act  of  Mar.  1, 
1793,  the  President  was  authorized  to 
appoint  "temporary  agents  to  reside 
amon^  the  Indians.  *  '*  The  act  of  Apr.  16, 
1818,  inaugurated  the  present  policy:  the 
President  nominates  and  the  Senate  ap- 
proves the  appointment  of  all  Indian 
ap^nts.  The  office  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioner waa  created  by  the  act  of  Congress 
of  July  9,  1832,  and  by  an  act  of  June  30, 
1834,  the  office  of  Indian  Affairs  was 
(treated.  On  the  institution  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  in  accordance 
with  the  actv  of  Mar.  3,  1849,  the  office 
of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred  from  the 
War  Department  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, where  it  still  remains. 

Congress  established  the  office  of  in- 
spector by  the  act  of  Feb.  14,  1873. 
There  are  5  inspectors,  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
They  hold  their  office  for  4  years  and 
report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  They  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  visiting  and  reporting,  on  agen- 
cies, and  have  power  to  suspend  an  agent 
or  employee  and  to  enforce  laws  with  the 
aid  of  the  United  States  district  attor- 
ney. The  salary  is  $2,500,  with  neces- 
sary traveling  expenses.  In  1879  Con- 
gress provided  for  special  agents.  Theee 
are  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Their  duties  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  insj>ector8,  but  they  may  be 
required  to  take  (charge  of  agencies,  and 
are  bonded  sufficiently  for  that  purpose. 
They  report  direct  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs.  The  salary  is  $2,000. 
Special  agents  are  also  detailed  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  investigate  special  mat- 
ters or  to  transact  special  business.  Spe- 
cial allotting  agents,  whose  duties  are  to 
allot,  on  specified  reservations,  the  land 
in  severalty  to  the  Indians,  are  appointed 
by  the  President.  The  inspectors  and 
special  agents  are  the  intermediaries 
between  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton and  its  field  organization. 

Field  orgnnizatioii. — The  Indian  agent 
holds  his  office  for  4  years  or  until  his 
successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  He 
must  give  a  Inmd  with  not  fewer  than  two 
sureties,  and  the  several  sums  in  which 
the  sureties  justify  must  aggregate  at  least 
double  the  penalty  of  the  bond.  If  re- 
(iuired,an  agent  shall  perform  thedutiesof 
two  agencies  for  one  salary,  and  he  shall 
not  depart  from  the  limits  of  his  agency 
without  permission  (see  U.  S.  Stat.  L., 
XXII,  87;  XVIII,  147;  iv,  786).  Cessions 
of  lands  by  the  tribes  to  the  United  States 
were  always  made  for  a  consideration,  to 
l>e  paid  to  the  Indians  in  money  or  mer- 
chandise. Most  of  these  payments  ex- 
tended over  a  series  of  years,  and  the  dis- 
bursing of  them  devolved  on  the  agent. 
He  was  also  charged  with  the  preservation 
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of  order  on  the  reservation,  the  removal 
from  the  Indian  country  of  all  persons 
found  therein  contrary  to  law,  the  over- 
sight of  employees,  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  in  the  matter  of 
trade,  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors,  the  investigation  of 
depredation  claims,  the  protection  of 
the  Indians  on  their  land  held  in  sever- 
alty, the  care  of  all  Government  prop- 
erty, the  care  of  agency  stock,  the  proper 
receipt  and  distribution  of  all  supplies 
received,  the  disbursement  of  money  re- 
ceived, and  the  supervision  of  schools 
(see  U.  8.  Stat.  L.,  iv,  564,  732,  736, 
738;  X,  701;  xi,  80,  169;  xii,  427;  xiii, 
29;  xviii,  449;  xix,  244,  293;  xxiii,  94). 
In  addition  to  the  correspondence  and 
other  clerical  work  incident  to  the  cur- 
rent business  of  his  office,  each  agent  is 
required  to  keep  a  l)ook  of  itemized 
expenditures  of  every  kind,  with  a  record 
of  all  contracts,  together  with  receipts  of 
money  from  all  sources,  of  which  a  true 
transcript  is  to  be  forwarded  quarterly  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  (see 
U.  S.  Stat,  L.,  xviii,  451).  The  salaries 
of  Indian  agents  range  from  $1,000  to 
$3,(X)0  per  annum.  The  employees  un- 
der the  agent  are  clerks,  interpreters, 
police,  farmers,  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
millers,  butchers,  teamsters,  herders,  la- 
borers, watchmen,  engineers,  and  physi- 
cians, besides  the  school  employees.*  A 
large  proportion  of  these  employees  are 
provided  m  accordance  with  treaty  stipu- 
lations. The  salaries  range  from  $200  to 
$1,200  per  annum. 

Interpreters. — This  class  of  employees 
stood  between  the  Indian  and  the  white 
race,  between  the  tribe  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and  haveexercised  afar-reaching  in- 
fluence on  Indianaffairs.  The  translations 
of  these  men  were  the  sole  means  by  which 
the  two  races  understood  or  misunder- 
stood each  other.  Until  recently  most 
interpreters  picked  up  colloquial  English 
from  trappers,  traders,  and  other  adven- 
turers in  the  Indian  country.  They  were 
generally  mixed-bloods  whose  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  the  culture  of  both  the 
white  and  the  Indian  races  was  necessarily 
limited.  It  was  impossible  for  them,  with 
the  best  intentions,  to  render  the  dignified 
and  thoughtful  speech  of  the  Indian  into 
adec[uate  English,  and  thus  they  gravely 
prejudiced  the  reputation  of  the  native's 
mental  capacity.  The  agency  interpre- 
ter received  his  salary  from  the  Gov- 
ernment through  the  agent,  and,  as  was 
natural,  he  generally  strove  to  make  him- 
self acceptable  to  that  officer.  His  posi- 
tion was  a  responsible  and  trying  one, 
since  questions  frequently  arose  between 
the  Indians  and  the  agent  which  de- 
manded courage,  prudence,  and unswen- 
ing  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter. 


who  was  the  mouthpiece  of  both  p  .rties. 
Of  late  years  the  spread  of  English  .jnong 
the  younger  people  through  the  medium 
of  the  schools,  while  it  has  not  done 
away  with  the  official  interpreter,  has 
lessened  his  difficulties  and,  at  the  same 
time,  diminished  the  power  he  once  held. 

Indian  police. — This  force  was  author- 
ized by  act  of  Congress  of  May  27,  1878. 
Its  duties  are  to  pr^erve  order  on  the  res- 
ervatfon,  to  prevent  illegal  liquor  traffic 
and  arrest  offenders  in  this  matter,  to  act 
as  guards  when  rations  are  issued  and  an- 
nuities paid,  to  take  charge  of  and  pro- 
tect at  all  times  Government  property,  to 
restore  lost  or  stolen  property  to  its  right- 
ful owners,  to  drive  out  timber  thieves 
and  other  trespassers,  to  return  truant 
pupils  U)  school,  and  to  make  arrests  for 
disorderly  conduct  and  other  offenses. 
Such  a  force  is  organized  at  all  the  agen- 
cies, and  the  faithfulness  of  the  Indian 
police  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  is 
well  attested.  The  pay  is  from  $10  to  $15 
a  month,  usually  also  with  a  small  house 
and  extra  rations. 

Annuities. — Although  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  over  all  territories  of  the 
United  States  is  vested  in  the  Govern- 
ment, still  the  Indians'  **  right  of  occu- 
pancy" has  always  been  recognized. 
The  indemnity  paid  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Indians  when  these  made 
cessions  of  land  was  intended  to  extin- 
guish this  right.  These  payments  were 
made  in  money  or  merchandise,  or  both. 
The  entire  amount  to  be  paid  to  a  tribe 
was  placed  to  its  credit  in  the  United 
States  Treasury'.  In  some  instances  only 
the  interest  oh  this  sum  was  paid  an- 
nually to  the  tribe;  in  other  cases  the 
principal  was  extinguished  by  a  stated 
annual  payment.  These  annuities  (an- 
nual jmyments  under  treaty  obligations) 
had  to  be  voted  each  year  by  Congress 
and  were  distinct  from  the  sums  appro- 
priated as  special  gratuities  to  be  used  for 
cases  of  peculiar  need.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century  cash  annuities 
were  handed  over  by  the  agents  to  the 
chief,  who  receipte<l  for  the  money  and 
distributed  it  among  the  tribe,  but  for  the 
last  fifty  years  or  more  an  enrolment  of 
the  tribe  has  l)een  made  by  the  agent 
prior  to  e^ch  payment,  and  the  money 
has  been  divided  pro  rata  and  receipted 
for  individually. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  payments 
made  to  Indians  was  originally  in  mer- 
chandise. This  mode  of  pavment  was 
abused,  and  inured  to  the  advantage  of 
white  manufacturers  and  traders,  but  was 
injurious  to  the  tril)e,  as  it  tended  to  kill 
all  native  industries  and  helped  toward 
the  general  demoralization  of  the  Indian. 
Payments  in  goods  are  now  made  only  in 
cases  where  an  isolated  situation  or  other 
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conditions  make  this  metho<l  suited  to 
the  interests  of  the  Indians. 

Rations. — These  were  a  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise payments.  They  were  at  first 
urge<i  upon  the  trihee  in  order  to  keep 
them  confined  within  the  reservations 
instead  of  wandering  in  the  pursuit  of 
same.  After  the  destruction  of  the  buf- 
falo herds  the  beef  ration  became  a  neces- 
sity to  the  Plains  Indians  until  they  were 
able  to  raise  their  own  stock.  Except  in 
a  few  instances,  where  treaties  still  re- 
quire this  method  of  payment,  rations 
are  not  now  issued  unless  great  poverty 
or  some  disaster  makes  it  necessary. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  for  the 
division  of  all  tribal  money  held  in  the 
United  States  Treasury,  an  arrangement 
that  would  do  away  with  many  disad- 
vantages that  are  connected  with  pay- 
ments in  annuities  and  rations. 

See  Ooremmental  Policy ^  Reseri'utionSy 
Treaiien.  (a.  c  f. ) 

Agffavacaamano  ('arroyo  of  the 
gulls' (?)).  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Purfsima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission,  w.  Lower  California,  in 
the  18th  century.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Affgey.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  113,  1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicdnity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  all  probability 
occupied  at  that  time  by  the  Tigua  or  the 
Piros. 

Aginkohnk.  A  Kaialigamiut  village 
opposite  the  s.  shore  of  Nelson  id.,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  :i5  in  1880,  81  in  1890. 
Afiakohufumut— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899.  Ighiakohafhftmiut.— 11th  CensuK, 
AlaskH.  110.  1893. 

Affivavik.  A  Nushagagmiut  village  on 
Nushagak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  52  in  1880, 
:iO  in  1890. 

AfiTmrik.— Por^t    route    map,    1903.     Agivavik.— 
Petroff,  10th  Cen«iif«,  Alaska,  map,  1S84. 

Aglemint.  An  Eskimo  tril)e  inhabit- 
ing the  N.  w.  vo2^i  of  Alaska  from  the 
mouth  of  Nushagak  r.  s.  w.  to  the  valley 
of  the  Ugashik,  extending  b.  to  the  high- 
lands (Dall  in('ont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  r,  19, 
1877).  They  numl>ered  only  767  in  1890. 
They  dwell  on  the  coast,  hunting  the 
walrus  and  occasionally  putting  out  to 
sea  in  pursuit  of  whales.  .\lthough 
Christians,  they  retain  their  native  l>e- 
^  liefsandcustonis,  rt^sembling  their  neigh- 
bors in  dress,  except  that  they  use  rein- 
deer skins  for  winter  gannents.  They 
carve  ivory  as  skilfully  as  the  northern 
tribes.  Sulxli  visions  are  the  Kiatagmiut, 
Ugagogmiut,  and  Tgashigmiut.  The  vil- 
la|?es  are  Igagik,  Ikak,  Kingiak,  Paug- 
wik,  ('gashik,  and  I'nangashik. 
Achkufmjuten. — Holmber;?.  Ethnol.  Skizz..  4, 1855 
(applied  to  Aglemiui  and  KaninKinint  by  the 
people  of  Norton  wi.)  Aglahmutet.— Elliott. 
Cond.  Aff.  in  Ala.ska,  Jy.  1H74.  Acliztana.— Doros- 
chin  in  Radloff,  Worierb.  d.  Kinai-.Spr.,  29.  1874 


(Kiiaiakhotana  name).  Afltncntea.— Holm- 
berg.  Kthnol.  Skizz..  4.  1855.  AglMmiat.— Wor- 
man  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19, 
1877.  Afl«aat.~RadIoflr,  Worterb.  d.  Kinai-Spr.. 
29,  1874.  AfoKgBUut.— Turner  quoted  by  Dall, 
op.  cit..  19.  Afolefmutet.— Latham  (1845)  in  J. 
Ethnol.  See.  Lond..  i,  188,  1848.  Acolemittem.— 
Wrangell.  Ethnog.  Nachr.,  121.  \m.  Agool- 
mutM.— Elliott,  Ck>nd.  Aff.  in  Alaj>ika.  29,  1874. 
Agiilimjuteii.-Holmberg.  Ethnol.  Skizz..  5,  1855. 
Afulmateii.— Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Nachr.,  122.  1639. 
Doff-driTen.— Petroff,  10th  Census  Alaska,  164, 
1884.  Offlemut—D&ll,  op.  cit.,  19.  Oflemutaa.— 
Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  267,  1869.  O'fttlmflt.— 
Dall  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19.  1877.  Sewer- 
a«waye.— Radloff.  Worterb.  d.  KlnaiSpr..  29, 
1874 ('northerner':  Russian  name) .  STemoflUL— 
Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19. 1877.  Tohouktohi 
amttrioaai.— Balbi  quoted  by  Dall,  ibid.  n]id| 
iaztana.— Dawydof  quoted  by  Radloff.  Worterb. 
d.  Kinai-Spr.,  29,  1874  (Kinai  name).  Tnata  tex- 
taiia.—Doro8chin  quoted,  ibid.  Tyndysiakhtana.— 
Petroff,  Alaska.  164.  1884. 

Aglntok.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in 
8.  w.  Greenland.  Ruins  found  there  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  former  Norse  set- 
tlers.— Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  18, 
1767. 

Agomekelenanak.  An  Eskimo  village 
in  the  Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska.  Pop. 
15  in  1890. 

Ahgomekhalanaghamittt.  —11th  Census,  Alaska, 
161,  1898. 

A^omint  ( *  people  of  the  weather  side ' ) . 
A  tribe  of  Eskimo  inhabiting  a  region  of 
N.  Baffin  land  bordering  on  Lancaster 
sd.,  consisting  of  two  subtribes— the 
Tununirusirmiut  in  the  w.,  about  Admi- 
ralty inlet,  and  the  Tununirmiut  in  the 
E.,  about  Eclipse  sd.  They  hunt  the 
narwhal  and  the  white  whale  in  Eclipfae 
sd.,  and  in  search  of  seals  sometimes 
cross  the  ice  on  8le<lges  to  North  Devon, 
there  coming  in  contact  with  the  natives 
of  Ellesmere  land. 

Agreements.  See  GoremmenUd  Policy, 
ReservaiionSy  Treaties. 

Agriooltnre.  A  n  opinion  long  prevailed 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  In- 
dians N.  of  Mexico  were,  previous  to  and 
at  the  time  Europeans  l)egan  to  settle 
that  part  of  the  continent,  virtually 
nomatis,  having  no  fixed  abodes,  and 
hence  pnu'tising  agriculture  to  a  very 
limite<l  extent.  Why  this  opinion  has 
been  entertained  by  the  masses,  who 
have  learned  it  from  tales  and  traditions 
of  Indian  life  and  warfare  as  they  have 
l)een  since  the  establishment  of  Eun>i)ean 
colonies,  can  l)e  readily  understood,  but 
why  writers  who  have  had  access  to  the 
older  reconis  should  thus  speak  of  them 
is  not  easily  explained,  when  these  rec- 
ords, speaking  of  the  temperate  region^, 
almost  without  exception  notice  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  generally  found, 
from  the  border  of  the  western  plains  to 
the  Atlantic,  dwelling  in  settled  villages 
and  cultivating  the  soil.  De  Soto  found  all 
the  tribes  that  ne  visited,  from  the  Florida 
peninsula  to  the  western  part  of  Arkan- 
sas, cultivating  maize  an(i  various  other 
food  plantii.  The  early  voyagers  found 
the  same  thing  true  along  the  Atlantic 
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from  Florida  to  Massachusette.  Capt. 
John  Smith  and  hiK  Jamestown  colony, 
iiKleed  all  the  early  colon iei<,  depended 
at  fijret  very  largely  for  subeiHtence  on  the 
producte  of  Indian  cultivation.  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  firet  European  who  ascended 
the  8t  Lawrence,  found  the  Indians  of 
Hocbelaea  (Montreal  id. )  cultivating  the 
poil.  '*They  have,*'  he  remarks,  **good 
and  large  nelds  of  com."  Charaplain 
and  other  early  French  explorers  testify 
to  the  large  reliance  of  the  Iroquois  on 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  subsistence. 
La  Salle  and  his  companions  observed 
the  Indians  of  Illinois,  and  thence  south- 
ward along  the  Mississippi,  cultivating 
and  to  a  large  extent  subsisting  on  maize. 

Sagard,  an  eyewitness  of  what  he  re- 
ports, says,  in  speaking  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  Hurons  in  1623-26,  that  they  dug 
a  round  place  at  every  2  feet  or  less,  where 
they  planted  in  the  month  of  May  in  each 
hole  nine  or  ten  grains  of  corn  which 
thev  had  previously  selected,  culled,  and 
soaked  for  several  days  in  water.  And 
every  year  they  thus  planted  their  corn 
in  the  same  places  and  8}x>ts,  which  they 
renovated  with  their  small  wooden  shov- 
els. He  indicates  the  height  of  the  com 
by  the  statement  that  he  lont  his  way 
quicker  in  these  fields  than  in  the  prairies 
or  forests  (Hist,  du  Canada,  r,  266-266, 
1636,  repr.  186(i). 

Indian  com,  the  great  American  cereal, 
"was found  in  cultivation  from  the  south- 
-em  extremity  of  Chile  to  the  50th  parallel 
of  .V. latitude"  ( Brinton,  Mythsof  tneNew 
World,  22,  1868).  **  All  the  nations  who 
inhabit  from  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Illinois, 
and  even  farther,  carefully  cultivate  the 
maize  com,  which  they  make  their  prin- 
ripal  subsistence"  (Du  Pratz,  Hist.  La., 
n,  239,  1763).  "The  whole  of  the  tribes 
ntuated  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  in 
Ohio,  and  the  lakes  reaching  on  both 
ndes  of  the  Alleghenies,  quite  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  other  parts  of  New  England, 
col ti  vated  I  nd  ian  corn.  1 1  was  the  staple 
product"  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  80, 
18.")!). 

The  greet  length  of  the  period  previous 
to  the  discovery  during  wnich  maize  had 
l»een  in  cultivation  is  proved  by  its  differ- 
entiation into  varieties,  of  which  there 
were  four  in  Virginia;  by  the  fact  that 
charred  com  and  impressions  of  corn  on 
burnt  clay  liave  l)een  found  in  the  mounds 
and  in  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  pueblos  in 
the  S.  W. ;  by  the  Delaware  tradition  (see 
Walam  Ckum);  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
builders  of  the  oldest  mounds  must  have 
been  tillers  of  the  soil. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  maijse  by  some  of  the  tribes  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  estimates: 
The  amount  of  corn  (probably  in  the  ear) 
of  the  Iroquois  destroyed  by  Denonville 


in  1687  was  estimated  at  1,000,000  bushels 
(Charlevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  Fr.,  ii,  355, 1744; 
also  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  i,  238,  1849).  Ac- 
cording to  Tonti,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  they  were  engaged  seven  days 
in  cutting  up  the  corn  of  4  villages.  Gen. 
Sullivan,  in  his  expedition  into  the  Iro- 
quois country,  destroyed  160,000  bushels 
of  corn  and  cut  down  the  Indian  orchards; 
in  one  orchard  alone  1,500  apple  trees 
were  destroved  ( Hist.  N.  Y.  During  the 
Revolutionary  War,  ii,  334,  1879).  Gen. 
Wayne,  writing  from  (irand  Cilaize  in 
1794^  says:  "The  margins  of  these  beauti- 
ful rivers— the  Miami  of  the  Lake  and  the 
Au  Glaize — appear  like  one  continuous 
village  for  a  number  of  miles,  both  above 
and  below  this  place;  nor  have  I  ever 
before  beheld  such   immense  fields    of 


PUEBLO  CORN  PLANTING 


corn  in  any  part  of  America  from  Canada 
to  Florida"  (Manyi^ennv,  Ind.  Wards, 
84,  1880). 

If  we  are  ^indebted  to  the  Indiann  for 
maize,  without  which  the  peopling  of 
America  woul<l  prolwibly  have  Ihhmi  dc- 
laye<l  for  a  century,  it  is  also  from  them 
that  the  whites  Iearne<l  the  methods  of 
planting,  storing,  and  using  it.  The  ordi- 
nary t'orncribs,  set  on  posts,  are  copies 
of  those  in  use  among  the  Indians,  which 
Lawson  descrilK^l  in  1701  ( Hist.  Car.,  1^5, 
repr.  1860). 

Beans,  squashes,  pumpkins,  sweet  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  gourds,  and  the  sunflower 
were  also  cultivated  to  some  extent,  espe- 
cially in  what  are  now  the  southern  states. 
According  to  Beveriy  (Hist.  Va.,  125-128, 
1722),  the  Indians  had  two  varieties  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Marquette,  speaking  of 
the  Ilhnois  Indians,  says  that  in  addi- 
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tion  to  maize,  "they  also  sow  *>eanH  and 
melons,  which  are  excellent,  especially 
those  with  a  red  seed.  Their  sciiiashes 
are  not  of  the  Iwwt;  they  dry  them  in 
the  sun  to  eat  in  the  winter  and  spring" 
( Voy.  and  Discov.,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  IV,  33,  1S52). 

The  foregoing  applies  chiefly  to  the 
region  e.  of  the  Rocky  nite.,  but  the 
native  population  of  the  section  now  em- 
braced in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  not 
only  cultivate*!  the  soil,  but  relied  on 
agnculture  to  a  large  extent  for  subsist- 
ence. No  corn  was  raisi'd  or  agriculture 
practised  anywhere  on  the  Pacilic  slope 
N.  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado,  but  frecjuent 
mention  is  matie  by  the  chroniclers  of 
Coronado's  expedition  to  New  Mexico  of 
the  general  cultivation  of  maize  by  the  In- 
dians of  that  section,  and  also  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Relacion  del  Suceso  (Winship  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  575,  1896)  that  those  who 
lived  near  the  Rio  (Jrande  raised  cotton, 
but  the  others  did  not.  The  writer, 
speaking  of  the  Rio  (irande  valley,  adds: 
'* There  is  much  corn  here." 

*'  From  the  earliast  information  we  have 
of  these  nations  [the  Pueblo  Indians] 
they  are  known  to  have  been  tillers  of 
the'  soil,  and  though  the  implements 
used  and  their  methods  of  cultivation 
were  lx)th  simple  and  primitive,  cotton,, 
corn,  wheat  [after  its  introduction], 
l)eans,  with  many  varieties  of  fruits  were 
raiseil  in  abundance"  (Bancroft,  Nat. 
Rac,  I,  538,  1882).  Chile  and  onions  are 
extensively  cultivated  by  the  Pueblo 
trilHJS,  as  also  are  grajn^s  and  peaches,  but 
these  latter,  like  wheat,  were  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards. 

The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona had  learned  the  art  of  irrigating 
their  fields  l^efore  the  appearance  of  the 
white  man  on  the  continent.  This  is 
shown  not  only  by  the  statements  of  early 
explorers,  but  by  the  still  existing  re- 
mains of  their  ditches.  '*In  the  valleys 
of  the  Salado  and  (»ila,  in  s.  Arizona, 
however,  casual  observation  is  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants engaged  in  agriculture  by  artificial 
irrigation  to  a  vast  extent.  .  .  .  Judg- 
ing from  the  remains  of  extensive  ancient 
works  of  irrigation,  many  of  which  may 
still  l3e  seen  passing  through  tracts  culti- 
vated to-<lay  as  well  as  across  <lens<*ly 
wooded  stretches  considerably  beyond 
the  present  nonirrigated  area,*  it  is  safe 
tosay  that  the  principal  canalsconstructed 
and  used  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  Salado  vallev  controlled  the  irriga- 
tion of  at  least  250,000  acres"  (Hodge 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  July,  1893).  Remains 
of  ancient  irrigating  ditches  and  canals 
are  also  found  elsewhere  in  these  terri- 
tories. 


The  sunflower  was  cultivated  to  a  limi- 
ted extent  b<jth  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Atlantic  slo|)e  and  those  of  the  Pueblo 
region  for  its  seeds,  which  were  eaten 
after  being  parched  and  ground  into 
meal  between  two  stones.  The  limits  of 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  has  not  yet  been  well  de- 
fined. That  it  was  cultivated  to  some 
extent  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  known; 
it  was  used  alx>riginally  all  over  Cali- 
fornia, and  indeed  a  plant  called  tobacco 
by  the  natives  was  cultivated  as  far  n.  as 
Yakutat  bay,  Alaska. 

Although  it  has  l>een  stated  that  the 
Indians  did  not  use  fertilizers,  there  is 
evidence  that  they  did.  The  Plymouth 
colonists  were  told  by  the  Indians  to  add 
fish  to  the  old  grounds  (Bradford,  Hist. 
PIvm.  Plant..  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th 
s.,  Ill,  100, 1856).  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
In)quois  manured  their  land.  Lescarbot 
says  the  Armouchiquois,  Virginia  Indians, 
and  others  *' enrich  their  fields  with  shells 
and  fish."  The  implements  they  used 
in  cultivating 
the  ground 
are  described 
as  "  wooden 
howes"  and 
**  spades  made 
of  hard  wood." 
"  Florida  In- 
dians dig  their  ground  with  an  instru- 
ment of  wood  fashioned  like  a  broad 
mattock,"  "use  hoes  made  of  shoulder 
blades  of  animals  fixed  on  staves,"  "use 
the  shoulder  blade  of  a  deer  or  a  tortoise 
shell,  sharp- 
ened upon 
a  stone  and 
fastened  to 
a  stick,  in- 
stead   (if    a 

•  .  ,,       n  IMPLEMENT  OF  SHELL,  FLORIDA 

piece  of  wood,  3  inches  broad,  bent  at 
one  end  and  fastened  to  a  long  handle 
sufficed  them  to  free  the  land  from  weeds 
an<l  turn  it  up  lightly."     Mention  is  also 


HOC,  rfiOM  AN  Engkavinq  in  DC  Brt, 
Sixteenth  CCNruftr 


Flint  Spade,  Middle  Mis- 
sissippi VALLEr 


Flint  hoc,  Middle  Mi»- 

SlSSlPfM  VALLCr 


ma<le  of  shells  used  as  digging  imple- 
ments, and  Moore  ami  Cushing  have 
found  in  Florida  many  large  conchs  that 
had  serveil  this  purpose. 
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Such  are  sonic  of  the  earlier  8tat*»ment« 
in  regard  to  the  agricultural  implement*< 
used  by  the  Indians;  however,  certaiu 
Htone  implements  have  been  found  in  vant 
numbers  which  are  generally  concedeil  to 
have  been  used  in  breaking  the  soil.  Of 
these  the  most  characteristic  are  the  hoes 
and  sjmdes  of  the  middle  Mississippi 
valley. 

Formerly  the  field  work  was  generally 
done  by  the  women.  Hariot  (Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  329, 1810)  says,  "The  women, 
with  short  pickers  or  parers  (because  they 
use  them  sitting)  of  a  foot  long,  and  about 
5  inches  in  breadth,  do  only  break  the 
upper  part  of  the  ground  to  raist*  up  the 
weeds,  grass,  and  old  stubs  or  cornstalks 
with  their  roots.*'  It  wa^j  a  general  cus- 
tom to  bum  over  the  ground  before  plant- 
>  ing  in  order  to  free  it  from  weeds  and 
ruobish.  In  the  forest  region  jmtches 
were  cleared  by  girdling  the  trees,  thus 
causing  them  to  die,  and  afterward  burn- 
ing them  down. 

Though  the  Indians  as  a  rule  have  been 
somewhat  slow  in  adopting  the  plant* 
and  methods  introduced  by  the  whites, 
this  has  not  been  wholly  because  of  their 
dislike  of  labor,  but  in  some  cases  has 
been  due  largely  to  their  removals  by  the 
Government  and  to  the  unproductiveness 
of  the  soil  of  many  of  the  reservations 
assigned  them.  Where  tribes  or  portions 
of  tribes,  as  parts  of  the  Cherokee  and 
Iroc^uois,  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their 
original  territory,  they  were  not  slow  in 
bringing  into  use  the  introduce<l  plants 
and  farming  methods  of  the  whites,  the 
fruit  trees,  livestock,  plows,  etc. 

According  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  1904  the 
following  is  a  summary  of  the  agricultural 
industries  of  the  Indians,  exclusive  of  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes,  during  that  year; 

Land  cultivated acres  865,469 

Land  broken.... '•  30,644 

Land  under  fence  (1903) "  1,830,245 

Fencing  built rods  269,578 

Families  living  on  and   cultivating 

lands  in  severalty 10, 846 

Crops  raised: 

Wheat bushels  750, 788 

Oats  and  barlev "  1,246,960 

Com •  949,815 

Vegetables... ••  606,023 

Flax ••  26,290 

Hay tons  405. 627 

Miscellaneous    products    ol    Indian 
labor: 

Butler  made pounds  157,057 

Lumbersawed feet  5,563.000 

Timber  marketed *•  107,032,000 

Wood  cut cords  118,493 

Stock  owned  by  Indians: 

Horses,  mules,  and  burros 295, 466 

Cattle 497,611 

Swine 40. 898 

Sheep 792,620 

Goat« 135.417 

Dorae«tic  fowls 267, 574 

Freight  transported  by  Indians  with 

their  own  teams pounds  23, 717, 000 

Amount  earned  by  .such  freighting  . .  $113, 641 


Value  of  produrts  of  Indian  labc»r  sold 
by  Indians: 

To  Government $456, 026 

Otherwise 51, 878, 462 

Roads  made miles  570 

Roads  repaired '•  3,046 

Days'  labor  expended  on  roads 1-25, 813 

Much  additional  information  regarding 
agriculture  among  the  Indians  may  be 
found  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology.  Ree  also  Foody 
Gourds  J  Trrigatioriy  Maize  ^  Tobacco^  Wild 
HicCy  etc.,  and  for  agricultural  imple- 
ujent^  see  /foeSf  ImplementH  and  VienmU, 
Spadi'i<.     (c.  T. ) 

Agtism.  Mentioned  as  a  Costanoan 
village  near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal.,  in 
1819.— Olbez  <iuoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Agna  Caliente  (Span.:  'warm  water'). 
A  small  Shoshonean  division  on  the  head- 
waters of  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  s.  Cal.,  form- 
ing one  linguistic  group  with  the  Kawia, 
Lui.<iei1o,  and  Juaneflo.  Villages:  Gupa 
and  Wilakal.  The  people  of  Wilakal  are 
included  in  Los  Coyotes  res.  (see  Pacha- 
?m/).  By  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  the  title  of  the  Indians  in  the  other 
village  and  in  several  small  Diegueno 
rancherias,  collectively  better  known  as 
"Warner's  Ranch  Indians,"  was  dis- 
proved, and  under  act  of  Congress  of 
May  27,  1902,  a  tract  was  added  "to  Pala 
res.,  and  these  and  neighboring  Indians 
were  removed  thereto  in  1903  (Ind.  Aff. 
Reps.,  1902,  1903).  At  that  time  they 
aggr^ted  about  300. 

AguA  Oaliente.— Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905.  Eekw&oh.— 
Ibid,  (so  called  by  Dieguefios  of  San  Felipe). 
Wamer't  Ranch  Indiant.— Popular  name  for  in- 
habitants of  Gupa  and  some  Diegueilo  rancherias 
in  the  neighborhood.  Xagua'to.— Boas  in  Proe. 
Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sol,,  xi.iv,  261.1896  (so  called  by 
Diegueflos  of  Tekumak). 

Agnaoay.  A  large  village,  probably  be- 
longing to  a  division  of  a  southern  Cad- 
doan  tribe,  formerly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Washita  r..  Ark.,  where  salt  was  man- 
ufactured both  for  home  consumption 
and  for  trade.  It  was  visite<l  by  the  De- 
Soto  expedition  in  1542.  See  (fentl.  of 
Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
II,  194,  1850;  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  197, 
1851;  Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  810, 
1705.     (A.  ('.  F.) 

Agnaohaeha.  The  Yavapai  name  of  a 
tribe,  evidently  Yuman,  living  on  the 
lower  ('Olorado  in  Arizona  or  California 
in  the  18th  centurv. — (iarc^s  (1776), 
Diary,  404,  1900. 

Aquaohacha.-^.IOBii  Cortez  (1799)  «|UOted  in  Pae. 
R.  R.  Rep..  HI,  pt.  3.  126.  1856. 

Agua  Esoondida  (Span.:  'hidden  wa- 
ter'). Apparently  a  Pima  or  Papago 
rancheria  s.  w.  of  Tubac,  s.  Arizona,  in 
1774.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389, 
1889. 

Agua  Fretoa  ( Span . :  '  fresh  water ' ) .  A 
Timuquanan  (listrict  in  n.  Florida  about 
the  year  KiOO.— Pareja  (1614),  Arte  Tim., 
xxi,  1886. 
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Agna  Fria  (Simn.:  *cold  water')-  A 
village,  probably  Piinan,  on  Gila  River 
res., H.  Arizona;  pop.  527  in  1863.  Bailey 
make«  the  pop.  770  in  1858,  and  Browne 
gives  it  as  533  in  1869. 

Afoa  Bias.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  June  19,  1868 
(mifiprint).    AaoaBais. — Browne,  Apache  Goun- 
trv.  290, 1869.    Arixo d«l  AquA.—Bailey  in  Ind.  Aft. . 
Rep.,  a08,  1858. 

Ag«Ama.  A  former  Ohumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Agua  Naeva  (Span. :  *  new  water' ).  A 
former  pueblo,  doubtless  of  the  I^ros,  on 
the  .Bio  Grande  between  Socorro  and 
Sevilleta,  N.  Mex.  It  was  apparently 
abandoned  shortly  before  Gov.  Otermin's 
second  visit  in  1681,  during  the  Pueblo 
revolt. — Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex,, 
313,  1869. 

A^naqniri.  An  Indian  village,  prob- 
ably in  central  N.  Car.  or  n.  e.  Ga.,  visited 
by  JuanPardo  in  1565.— Vandera  (1567) 
in  Smith,  Coll.  Docs.  Fla.,  i,  17,1857. 

Agna  Balada  (Span.:  *  salt  water').  A 
Navaho  division  m  1799,  mentioned  as  a 
village  bv  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii, 
pt.  3,  119)  1856).  As  the  Navaho  are  not 
villagers,  the  Thodhokongzhi  (Saline 
water,  or  Bitter  water)  clan  was  prob- 
ably intended. 

Agaa  Salada.  A  district  in  Florida 
where  one  of  the  various  Timuquanan 
dialects  was  spoken. — Pareja  ( 1614 ),  Arte 
Tim.,  88,  1886. 

AgnaiOalientet  ( Span. :  *  warm  waters' ) . 
A  province  with  3  towns  visite<i  by  Coro- 
nado  in  1541;  identified  by  J.  H.  Simp- 
son with  the  Jemez  ruins  at  Jemez  Hot 
Springs,  near  the  head  of  Jemez  r.,  San- 
doval co.,N.  Mex. 

Acuat  Oalientea.— Castafiedn  (1596)  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  525,  1896.  Aqaa8-0aUe]itM.-<?aj(tAfieda 
(1596)  misquoted  by  Temanx-Compans,  Voy.,ix. 
182,  1838.  Oji  Galiente.— Bell  in  J.  Ethnol.  8oc. 
Lond.,  N.  8.,  I.  262, 1869  (misprint). 

Agaaitayai.  A  tnbe,  possibljr  Coahuil- 
tecan,  mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario,  leg. 
1,994,  2,602,  1736)  in  connection  with  the 
Mesquites  and  Payayas,  as  residing  s.  s.e. 
of  San  Antonio  presidio,  Tex.  The  three 
tribes  mentioned  numbered  250  people, 

Agnile.  A  town  in  n.  Florida,  visited 
by  DeSoto  in  1539,  |>o.ssiblv  in  the  iieigh- 
borhoo*!  of  Ocilla  r. — Bieama  in  Smith, 
Coll.  Docs.  Fla.,  1,48,1857. 

Agnin.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of  the 
Shuku  village  at  Ventura,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.,  in  1542;  placed  by  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863)  on  the  beach  of 
Las  Llagas. 

Affalakpak.  An  Eskimo  village  near 
Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska.  Pop.  19  in  1890. 
Ahfalakhpaghamiut—llth   Censim,   Alaska,  164, 

Aguliak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  village  on 
the  E.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bav,  Alaska. 
Pop.  120  in  1880,  94  in  1890. 


AfttUagamint.— nth  Cenmis.  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Afuliafaniute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  map.lH84. 
Afulifamute.— Petroff.  ibid.,  17. 

Agulok.  A  former  A  lent  village  on  Un- 
alaska  id.,  Alaska. — Coxe,  Russ.  Discov., 
159,  1787. 

Agnlukpnk.     An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Nusnagak   district,   Alaska;  pop.   22  in 
1890. 
Afnlukpakmiut.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164.  1898. 

Agnmak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  villjige  in 
Alaska;  pop.  41  in  1890.— 11th  Census, 
Alaska,  164,  1893. 

Ahaoldk  (* moving  lodges').  A  Crow 
band. 

Ah-&a-ohiek.~Morgan,  Anc.  Soe.,  159,  1877. 
LodfM  charfed  upoii.--€ulbertson  in  Bmitbson. 
Rep.  1850. 144, 1851. 

Ahadiooai.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Oiaht,  on  Diana  id.,  w.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  263,  1902. 

Ahaharopimopa.    A  division  or  band  of  ' 
the  Crows. 

AhAh-&r-ro'-pir-BO-pah.— Lewis  and  Clark,  DIm*.. 
41,1806. 

Ahahpitapa  (aah^-piin  *  blood,'  t&ppe 
*  people':  'bloody  band').  A  division 
of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Ah-ah'-pi-ta-pe.~Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  171,  1877. 
Ah'-pai-tup-iia.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodgi' 
Tales,  209,  1892.  A'-pe-tup-i.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.Val.,  264.  1862.  Bloody Piednaa.— 
Culbert^on  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 144. 1851. 

Ahahflwinnit.  The  principal  villacre  of 
the  Opitt^hesaht,  on  the  b.  bank  of  So- 
mass  r.,  Vancouver  id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
263,  1902. 

Ahahweh  {a^hdwCj  *a  swan.' — Wm. 
Jones).  A  phratry  of  the  Chippewa. 
According  to  Morgan  it  is  the  Duck  gens 
of  the  tribe. 

A*auh-waah.— Ramsey  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  83. 1860. 
Ah-ah-wai.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  304, 1863. 
Ah-ah-waak.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Col|., 
V.  44,  1885.  Ah-ah'-weh.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc..  166, 
1K77.  Ah-auh-wauh.— Ramsey  in  Ind  AfT.  Rep., 
91.  1850.  Ah-auh-waak-uf.— Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V.  87.  1885  (plural).  Ahawli- 
wauk. -Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ir,  142,  1852. 

Ahalakalgi  (from  Aha  *  sweet  potato', 
(xlgi  'people').  One  of  the  20  Creek 
clans. 

Ah'-ah.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1877.  Ahala- 
xalfi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  165, 1884. 

Ahantchnynk.  A  division  of  the  Kala- 
pooian  family  on  and  about  Pudding  r., 
an  B.  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  envpty- 
ing  into  it  alxmt  10  m.  s.  of  Oregon  City, 
Oreg. 

Ahaadthiyuk.— GatM'het,  C-alapooya  MS.  Tocah.. 
B.  A.  E.  (own  name).  AhandahuTuk  amim. — 
GatMhet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  fi..  1877  (Lakmlut 
name).  Ahintohuyok  amim.— Gat«chet.  At£&lati 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (so  called  by  the  Cala- 
pooya  proper).  Frenoh  Prairie  Indians.— So  called 
by  early  settlerH.  Pudding  River  Indiana. — So 
called  by  various  authors. 

Ahapohingai.  A  former  Gabrieleilo 
rancheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  bc^ 
tween  Los  Angeles  and  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  11, 
1860. 

Ahapopka  ('eating  the  a/it,*  or  bog 
potato) .     A  former  Seminole  town,  prob- 
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ably  on  or  nnar  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  and  near  the  head  of  Ocklawaha  r., 
N,  central  Florida. 

fthiffiuu— H.  K.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1828),  19th  Cong., 
1st.  sem.,  27.  1826.  Ahapopka.— Bell  in  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822.  Hapapka.— Jemip 
(1^)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  8ej««.,  65, 
1838. 

Ahaiimus  (poesiblv  related  to  the  Chip- 
pewa animvmhy  'dog  ;  the  Sank,  Fox,  and 
Kickapoo  word  for  dog  is  unemdo,  and  for 
a  puppy,  unhnohdf*y  but  when  the  word 
becomes  the  name  of  a  \x>y  of  the  Wolf 
gens,  it  assumes  another  form  of  the 
diminutive,  unimbsf. — W.  Jones).  A 
village  in  n.  New  Jersey  in  1655,  probably 
of  the  T^nami  Delawares  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  55,  1881).  As  the  name  of  a 
later  white  settlement  the  word  occurs  in 
a  number  of  forms. 

Ahohawat    A  summer  village  of  the 
Makah  at  C.  Flattery,  Wash.— Swan  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  6,  1870. 
Hatoh-^-wat.— Gibbs,  MS.  248.  B.  A.  E. 

Ahdik  {udl'k,  'caribou*— W.  Jones). 
A  ^ns  of  the  Chippewa,  often  translated 
'reindeer.* 

Addiok.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hl8t.  S<x'.  Coll.,  v,  44, 
18K5.  Ad-dik.— Tanner.  Narrative.  314,  IHSO:  Ad- 
dik'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166.  1877.  Atik'.~ 
Oatsehetjfde  Tomazin,  Indian  informant. 

Ahealt  A  Koluschan  division  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Pt  Stewart,  Alaska. 
The  name  can  not  be  identif5e<l,  but  a 
clan  called  Hehlqoan,  q.  v.,  now  living 
at  Wrangell,  formerly  occupied  this 
region.     Tj.  r.  s.) 

A-he-alt— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1869.  Ahi- 
alt.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  36.  18tH 
(quoted  from  a  Hudson  Bay  Co.  census  taken  in 
1839).    Port  8t«art  ladiaaa.— Kane,  op.  eit. 

AJiehonen.  A  former  village  or  tribe 
between  Matagorda  bay  and  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  name  was  told 
to  Joutel  in  1687  bv  the  Ebahanio  In- 
dians, who  lived  in  that  region,  and  prol)- 
ably  applied  to  a  tribe  or  division  closely 
affiiiateil  to  the  Karankawa.  Tribes  be- 
longing to  the  Tonkawan  family  also 
roamed  in  this  vicinity,  and  those  of  the 
Caddoan  family  sometimes  visited  the 
countrv.  See  Gatschet  in  Peabody  Mu- 
seum fapers,  i,  35,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 
Ahekoan.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  137,  1846.  Akehoenea.— Barcia.  Eusayo, 
271,  1723.    Ahehonea. —Joutel  (1687)  in  Manm% 

D^..  Ill,  288,  1878.    Ahekouen Joutel   (1687)  in 

French,  HL«t.  Coll.  La.,  I,  152,  1846. 

Ahkaiktnmiks.  A  subtribe  or  gens  of 
the  Kainah. 

Ah-kaik'-ium-ika.— Orinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodf^e 
Tales,  209,  1892. 

Ahkaipokakt  (aA-ifcai-Tm^  *  many',  i>o-ifca' 
'child*:  *  many  children.' — Grinned).   A 
subtribe  or  gens  of  the  Kainah. 
Ah-kai'-po-ka]u.-GrinnelI,    Blackfoot    Lodge 
Tales.  209, 1892. 

Alikaiyikokakiniks    ( '  white    breasts ' ) . 
A  band  or  gens  of  the  Piegan. 
Ah-kai-yi-ko-ka'-Un-iks.— Orinnell,     Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  209,  1892.    Kai'-it-ko-ki'-ki-iiaks.— 
Ha^en.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Yal.,  264, 1862. 

Ahkotaihikt  ('many  beasts  [horses]'). 
A  subtribe  or  gens  of  the  Kainah, 


Ahk-o'-taak-iks.— Grinnell.  Blackfoot  LoditeTalea^ 
209,  1892. 

Ahkwonistsiflts  ('many  lodge  pole»'). 
A  subtribe  or  gens  of  the  Kainah. 
Ah-kwo'-nis-t«istt.--Grinnell,    Blackfoot    Utdge 
Tales.  209,  1892. 

AUiuikfoo  ( '  spotted  animal ' ) .  A  gens 
of  the  Abnaki. 

Ah-lnak'-aoo.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 
^  Ahmaeklnnin  •  eninnewng  ( Ch  ippewa : 
rmf kuwVnInfwiigy  'beaver  people  ).  A 
tribe  living,  according  to  Tanner  (Narr., 
816,  1S30),  among  the  Fall  Indians,  by 
which  name  beseems  to  mean  the  Atsina 
or,  possibly,  the  Amikwa. 

AhmikC  beaver').  A  gens  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

Ah-mMk.— Tanner,  Narrative,  314,  1830.  Ah- 
mik'.— Morgiin.  Anc.  8oc.,  166, 1877.  Amik.— War- 
ren in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  45, 1885.  t^mi'k.— 
Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct  form). 

Ahnahanamete    (supposed   t<>    indicate   * 
some  animal ).    A  Hidatsa  band,  regardetl 
by  Matthews  as  possibly  the  same  as  the 
Amahami. 

AH-aafi-ha-Ba'-me-te.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  159, 
1877. 

Ahome.  (Buelna  says  the  aboriginal 
name  is  Jaomeme,  'where  the  man  ran.' 
In  Cahita,  ho-me  means  'to  inhabit,' 
'to  live,'  and  in  Xahuatl  ahorne  might 
be  derived  from  atl  water,  om^  two,  'two 
waters,'  referring  to  the  ocean  tide  which 
ascends  the  river  to  this  point;  but  after 
all  the  word  may  be  of  Vacoregue  origin. ) 
A  sulKiivision  of  the  Cahita,  speaking 
the  Vacoregue  dialect,  and  the  name  of 
its  pueblo,  situate<l  4  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  Rio  del  Fuerte,  n.  w.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  The  tradition  exists  among 
them  that  they  came  from  the  n.;  in 
that  country  thev  fixed  paradise  and  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  souls  of  their  dead. 
They  were  of  agreeable  disiKJsition  and  of 
larger  size  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  river  valley.  They  are  said  to  have 
uttered  cries  and  lamentations  for  their 
dead  during  one  entire  year,  for  an  hour 
at  sunrise  and  another  at  sunset.  Al- 
though speaking  the  same  language  as 
the  inhabitants  of  a  numl)er  of  neighlxjr- 
ing  pueblos,  the  A  home  formed  a  dis-% 
tinct  organization.  The  pueblo  of  Ahome 
became  the  center  of  the  Batucari  settle- 
ment under  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
(p.  w.  H.) 

Ahome.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
WeI^Bott,  1726.  Hoomi.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  qnoted 
bv  Buelna,  Peretr.  Aztecas,  123, 1892.  Jaomeme.— 
Buelna,  ibid.  Omi.— Hardy.  Trav.  in  Mex..  438, 
1829. 

Ahotalga.  A  former  Seminole  town  5 
m.  s.  of  New  Mickasuky  town,  probably 
in  I^fayette  co.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  27,  1826. 

Ahouerhopiliein  (probably  a  combina- 
tion of  Ahouergomahe  and  Kemahopi- 
hein  of  Joutel's  list;  see  Margry,  IMc, 
III,  288,  289, 1878) .  A  village  or  possibly 
two  villages  in  Texas.  The  people  are 
mentioned  by  Joutel  as  living  m  1687  be^ 
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tween  Matagorda  bay  and  Malice  (Colo- 
rado) r.,  Tex.  The  region  was  inhabited 
b^'  Karankawan  tribes,  and  the  name  was 
given  by  the  Ebahamo,  who  were  probably 
closely  affiliated  to  that  gronp.  See  Gat- 
schet,  Karankawa  Indians,  35,  46,  1891. 
(a.  c.  f.) 

Abonerhopiheim.~Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll,  La.,  I.  152.  1846.  Ahonerhopiheim.— Ibid., 
137.  Ahouerhopiheim. — Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  iv,  78, 1870. 

Ahonsaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  about  Clay- 
oquotsd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop. 
273  in  1902.  Their  principal  village  is 
Mahktosis.     (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ahhousaht— Can.  Ind.  AfT..  188. 1883.  Ahosett.— 
Swan  In  Smithwn.  Cont.,  xvi,  56.  1870.  Ahou- 
saht— Sproat,  8a v.  Life,  308,  1868.  Ahoiuit.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  Ahowarts.— Arm- 
strong. Oreg.,  136.  1857.  Ahowsaht.— Powell  in 
7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  130. 1891.  Ah-owi-arto.— Jewitt, 
Narr.,  36,  1849.  Arhowtt— Swan.  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
,  A»on»aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  7,  18?2. 

Ahoyabe.  A  small  town,  possibly  Musk- 
hogean,  subject  to  the  Hoya,  and  lying  be- 
tween them  and  the  Coosa,  on  the  coast 
of  8.  S.  C,  in  1567. — Vandera  in  Smith, 
Coll.  Docs.  Fla.,  i,  16,  1857. 

Ahpakosea  ( ' buzzard ') .     A  gens  of  the 
Miami. 
Ah-pi'-koM-e-i.— Morgan.  Anc.  S<w.,  168. 1877. 

Ahsepoxma  ( '  raccoon ' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Miami. 

Ah-se-pon'-na.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168.  1877. 
A'aepiln*.— Wra.  Jones,  infn.,  19a5  (Sank,  Fox, 
and  Kickapoo  form). 

Ahtena  ( '  i ce  people ' ) .  A  n  A thapascan 
tribe  occupying  the  basin  ofC/opper  r., 
Alaska.  Their  permanent  villages  are 
situated  100  m.  or  more  from  the  sea,  on 
Copper  r.,  the  mouth  of  which  Nagaieff 
discovereii  in  1781.  An  expedition  in 
1796  under  Samoylof  failed  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  as  did  a 
second  under  'Last6chkin  in  1798,  and 
one  under  Klimoffvsky  in  1819.  Gregorief 
in  1844  renewed  the  attempt  with  like 
result.  In  1848  Serebrdnnikof  ventured 
up  the  river,  but  his  disregard  for  the 
natives  cost  the  lives  of  himself  and  3  of 
his  party  (Dall,  Alaska,  343,  1877).  Dall 
met  a  trading  party  of  Ahtena  in  1874  at 
Port  Etches,  and  in  1882  a  trader  named 
Holt  ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Taral, 
but  on  a  subsequent  visit  was  murdered 
by  the  natives.  Lieut.  Abercrombie  in 
1884  explored  a  part  of  the  river,  and  in 
the  following  year  Lieut.  Allen  made  an 
extended  exploration,  visiting  the  Ahtena 
villages  on  Copper  r.  and  its  chief  tribu-  • 
taries.  The  natives  strongly  resemble 
the  Koyukukhotana  in  appearance,  the 
men  being  tall,  straight,  of  good  phy- 
sique, with  clear  olive  complexion,  arched 
eyebrows,  beardless  faces,  and  long, 
straight,  black  hair,  worn  loose  or  in  a  sin- 
gle scalp-lock.  Petroff  ( 10th  Censuss,  Alas- 
ka, 164,  1884)  states  that  prior  to  1880  the 
women  had  never  been  seen  by  any  white 
man  who  lived  to  describe  them.  On 
account  of  the  hostile  nature  of  these 


people  but  little  is  known  of  their  cus- 
toms and  beliefs.  Their  clothing  ordi- 
narily consists  of  two  garments,  trousers 
and  boots  forming  one,  a  parka  the 
other.  The  clothing  is  decorated  with 
beads  or,  more  commonly,  with  fringe 
and  i>orcupine  quills,  since  l)eads  are  used 
in  trade  with  the  tribes  on  Tanana  r. 
They  have  a  cap  of  skin  detached  from 
the  parka.  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
men  is  hunting  and  fishing,  supplemente<l 
by  a  yearly  trading  trip  as  middlemen 
between  the  coast  tribes  and  those  of  the 
interior.  In  visiting  the  coast  they  travel 
in  large  skin-covered  boats  purchaser! 
from  trailers  or  from  the  coast  tribes. 
The  chief  articles  of  trade  are  beads, 
cotton  prints,  and  tobacco,  which  are 
exchanged  for  furs  and  copper.  Their 
chief  weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow, 
although  a  few  old-fashioned  guns  are 
occiisionally  found.  The  men  have  both 
nose  and  ears  pierced,  the  women  the 
latti»r  only.  The  houses  are  of  two  kinds, 
permanent,  for  use  in  winter,  and  tem- 
porary, used  only  as  shelters  during  hunt- 
ing trips.  To  the  pennanent  dwellings 
are  attached  subterranean  bath-rooms,  in 
which  steam  is  created  by  pouring  water 
on  red-hot  stones.  They  live  in  small 
villagCnS,  of  one  or  two  houses;  the  head- 
man is  called  a  tyoiie,^nd  his  near  rela- 
tives, the  next  in  rank,  are  called  skiUitJf. 
There  is  usually  a  shaman  in  every  vil- 
lage, and  slaves  of  varving  degrees  of 
servitude  are  kept.  Polygamy  is  prac- 
tised to  alimited  extent;  it  is  said  that 
the  women  are  treated  with  very  little 
consideration  and  valued  in  proportion 
to  their  ability  to  work  (Allen,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  266,  1887).  According  to  Allen 
(ibid.,  259)  the  Ahtena  are  divided  into 
two  branches:  tha«e  on  Copper  r.,  from 
its  month  to  Tazlina  r.,  and  on  Chitina 
r.  and  its  branches  he  calls  the  Midnusky ; 
those  above  the  Tazlina,  Tatlatan.  Pe- 
troff in  1880  stated  that  the  Ahtena  did 
not  numl)er  more  than  300.  Allen  in 
1885  gave  the  entire  number  of  natives  on 
the  river  and  its  branches  as  366,  of  whom 
128  were  men,  98  women,  and  140  chil- 
dren, distributed  as  follows:  On  Chitina 
r.  and  its  branches,  1^;  on  Tazlina  r.  and 
lake,  20;  on  Copper  r.,  between  Taral 
and  the  Tazlina,  209;  Tatlatans,  117. 
According  to  Hoffman  (MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1882)  the  tribe  consists  of  six  divi- 
sions: Ikherkhamut,  Kangikhlukhmut, 
Kulushut,  Shukhtutakhlit,  Vi-khit,  and 
he  includes  also  the  Kulchana.  The 
census  of  1890  makes  the  total  number  of 
Ahtena  142,  consisting  of  89  males  and  53 
females.  Their  villages  are:  Alaganik, 
Batzulnetas,  Liebestag,  Miduuski,  Ska- 
•talis,  Skolai,  Slana,  Titlogat,  Toral.  (  f.h.  ) 
Ah-tena,— Dall.  Alaska,  429.  1870  (own  name). 
Ahtna-khoUna.— Petroff.  10th  Censius,  Ala-^ka,  164, 
1HH4.    Artw-kutohi.— RlchanisQn,   A  ret.   Expect., 
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1.397,  1851.  ArtM-kutohi.— Latham,  Nat.  Raci>. 
Ru88.  Emp..  298,  1854.  Artes-Kuttcbitt.— Petitot, 
Diet.  D^n^Dind1i4,  xx,  1876.  Atakhtant.— Erman 
quoted  by  Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i.  84, 1877. 
Atenfta.— Harmon.  Journ.,  190,  1820.  Athnaer.— 
HolmberK,  Ethnol,  Sidzz.,  7,1855.  Ataiaohtjaner.— 
Erman.  Archiv.  vn,  128, 1849.  Atnier.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  402.  1851.  Atnahi.— Pinart 
in  Rev.  de  Philol.  et  d'Ethnol..  no.  2,  1,  1875. 
Atnans.— Petitot,  Autour  da  lac  ^e»  Esrlaves.  362, 
1891.  Atnaa.— Scouler  in  Joiim.  Geog.  Soe.  Lond., 
I.  218,  1841.  Atnatana.— Allen,  Rep.,  62,  1887. 
Atnatena.— 11th  (VnFUs,  Alaska.  67,  1893.  Atnaz- 
thynn^.— Pinavt,  Sur  leu  Atnahi,  1. 1875.  Copper 
Indiaat.— Mahoney  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  for  1869, 575. 
1870.  Copper  Biver  Indiaaa.--Colyer,  ibid..  535. 
Intai  Dindjich.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
clavcH,  165, 1891  (*men  of  iron':  Kutchin  name). 
KetMhetnaer.— Wrangell.  quoted  by  Baer  and 
Helmersen, Beltrage,  i. 98, 1839  ('ice people' :  Rus- 
sian name).  KoUhina.— Dall,  Alaska,  429,  1S70(»H) 
called  by  Russians).  Kadnussky.— Muhoney  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869. 575. 1870  (corruption  of  Ruwian 
Miednovi^.  from  miednaia,  'copper,'  the  name 
given  to  the  river).  Maidiiorekie.— Elliott.  Cond. 
Aff.  Alaj*ka.  29, 1874.  MednofUi.— Hoffman,  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18H2  ('Copper  r.  people':  Russian 
name).  Kednovtse.— llth  CensuH. Alai^ka.156,1893. 
Kidao6ekiea.— Allen,  Rep., 22. 1887  (Russian  name). 
Hidnoytai.— Ibid.,  128  (Russian  name).  Kied- 
nofllikoi.— Worman  quote<l  bv  Dall  in  ('<mt.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  I,  34.  1877.  Hiednofiikie.— Pinart  in 
Rev.  de  Philol.  et  d'Ethnol.,  no.  2, 1 ,  1875.  Kino6- 
aky.-Allen.  Rep.,  128,  1887.  MiniUky.— Ibid. 
Nenanaea.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  525, 
1878.  Kehauaee.— Dall,  A lajUca.  4*29. 1870.  Kehau- 
nee  Indiana.— Rohs.  MS.  map  quoted  by  Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  34,  1877  ( Yellowknife  or). 
HaiaeKatlene.— DoroHchin  in  Radloff.  Worterbuch 
d.  Klnai-Spr.,  '29,  1874  (own  name).  Onoaeky.— 
Mahony  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  41.st  ('our..  •2d  ness., 
19,  1870,  Otno-khotana.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  164,  1884  (so-called  by  Knaiakhotana). 
Otnox  tana.— Daw vdow  quoted  bviladloff.  Wor- 
terbuch d.  Kinai-8pr.,  '29,  1874.  Utunx  Una.— Do- 
roschin,  ibid.  Yellowknife  Indiana.— Ross,  MS. 
map  cited  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  31, 
1877  ( Nehaunee or;  so  called  bv  Enjflish ).  YulUt.- 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  165,  18h4  (TRalalc- 
miut  name). 

Ahaamhone.  A  former  Churnashan 
village  near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ahnanga.  A  Luisefio  settlement,  con- 
sisting of  2  villages,  alx)Ut  30  m.  from 
the  coast,  lat.  33°,  25'',  in  San  Diego  co., 
Cal. — Hayes  {ca.  1850)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1882. 

Ahulka  (A-hul-qa).  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  Fraser  r.,  British  Co- 
lumbia, just  below  Siska;  pop.  5  in  1897, 
the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Ahulqa.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  5. 
1899.  Halaha.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1885,  196  (prob- 
ably the  hame). 

Ahwaste.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  formerlv  living  near  San  Francisco 
bay,  Cal.,  and  connected  with  Dolores 
mission. 

Aguasi^nohinm.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18. 
1861  (Aguasa  and  Juchlum  [Uchlum]  com- 
bined). Afuasto.— Ibid.  Ah-wash-tes.— school - 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  506.  1852.  Ahwaetee.- 
Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  79. 18,'>4, 
Apoaato.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer  Oct.  18.  1861. 
fiabaato.— Ibid. 

Ahwehiooi  ( *  bear  * ) .  A  gens  of  the  A  b- 
naki. 

Ah-weS'-aooa.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc..  171.  1X77. 
Awaaoa.— J.  D.  Prince,  infn,  1905  (moderp  .^t 
Francis  Abnaki  form). 


Aiaohagiuk.  A  Chnagmiut  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Yukon,  near  the 
head  of  the  delta. 

Aiaohagiuk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaaka,  1901. 
Ayaohaghayuk.— Coast  Surv.  map,  1898. 

Aiacheruk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in 
1880. 

Ahyoksekawik.- nth  Ouhuh,  Alaska,  162,  1898. 
Aiacheruk.— JackHon,  Reindeer  in  Alanka,  map, 
1894.  Ayacheruk.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  69, 
1880. 

Aiaktalik.  A  Kaniagmiut  village  on 
one  of  the  Goose  ids.  near  Kodiak,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  101  in  1880,  106  in  1890. 
Aiakhatalik.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Aiaktalik.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1001.    A]iayaohtaIik.—Sauer,  Exped.,  1802.    Ayak- 

"k.— nth  CeuHUH,  Alaska,  163.       '      * 


Ayakhta- 
lik.— Petroff,  op.  cit.,  29. 

Aiapai.  Mentioned  by  Powers  (Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 1877)  as  a  division 
of  the  Yokut^  at  Soda  S[)ring,  on  Tule  r., 
Cal.,  but  it  is  merely  the  name  of  a  local- 
ity at  which  the  Yaudanchi  or  perhaps 
other  divisions  once  lived.     (  a.  l.  k.  ) 

Aieatnm.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio(Jila,  Ariz., in  1744.— Sedelmair(1774) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
366,  1889. 

Aigspalnxna  ( Shahaptian :  *  pt»ople  of  the 
chipmunks').  The  Klamath,  Modoc, 
Shoshoni,  and  Paiute  living  on  Klamath 
res.  and  its  vicinity  in  Oregon. — (iatschet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxiii, 
1890. 

Awspalo. — GatAchet,  ibid,  (abbreviated  form). 
Aika]»alu.— Ibid.  I-uke-opi-tde.— Huntin^rton  in 
Ind.   Aff.  Rep.,  466, 1866. 

Aika.    A  former  Shasta  village  near 
Hamburg  Bar,  on  Klamath  r.,  Siskiyou 
CO.,  Cal.     (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Duu— Steele  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1804, 120,  1865. 

Aimgna.  A  former  Chnagmiut  village 
near  the  mouth  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. — 
Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850. 

Aingshi  ( *  l>ear ' ).     A  Zufli  clan. 
Ain'»hi-kwe.— Cnshing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 
1896  (it«r  =  ' people').   A£r}»hi-kwe.— Ibid.,  386. 
An-thi-i-que.— SteventK)n  in  5th  Rep.   B.   A.  E., 
541,  1H87. 

Ainalie  Creek.  A  band  of  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  on  Fraser  r.,  above  Spuzzum,  Brit. 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Aiodjufi  {^ai^^od/tis,  *all  fat  [meat]'). 
A  Skittagetan  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Mas.«et  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  It  was  (K'cunieil  by  the  Aokeawai 
l)efore  thev  moved  to  Alaska. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Ais.  A  rude  tribe  of  unknown  affinity 
formerly  occupying  the  e.  coa^t  of  rlorida, 
from  alx>ut  Cape  Cailaveral  s.  to  al)out 
Santa  Lucia  inlet,  or  about  the  present 
Brevard  co.  They  planted  nothing,  bujt 
subsisted  entirely  on  fish  and  wild  fruits, 
and  were  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
Caloosa.     (j.  m.  ) 

Ais.— De  Canzo  Rep.  {1600)  in  Brooks  Coll.  MS., 
Lib.  Cong.  Ais. — Oat.schet,  CreeL  Migr.  Leg.,  i. 
12.  iaH4.    Aisa. —Romans.  Florida,  i,  281, 177.')  ( the 
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lacoon).  Ays.— Mexia  Report  (1586)  in  Brooks 
Coll.  MS..  Lib.  Cong.  Oluua,— Penlfere  (1821)  as 
quoted  by  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311,  1822. 
Ohiaas.— Peni^re,  ibid.,  150.  Ohias.— Peni^re, 
Ibid.,  149.  Is.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  95.  1728.  Jac*.— 
Dickenson  (169»).  Narr., 47, 1803.  Ys.— Fairbanks, 
Florida,  175, 1871. 

AiiikstnkikB  ( '  biters ' ) .  A  Imnd  of  the 
Sik.sika. 

Ai-sik'-ttUc-'iks.— (irinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  209,  1892. 

Aitaoomanes.  Mentioned  with  the  Oto- 
comanes  as  a  people  occupying  a  province 
that  had  been  vi.site<i  by  the  Dutch 
and  **  where  the  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver  is  such  that  all  the  vessels  for  their 
use  are  of  silver,  an<l  in  some  cases  of 
gold."  The  loimlity  is  not  given,  and 
the  province  is  probably  as  imaginary  as 
the  expedition  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  mentioned.  See  Freytas,  Exped.  of 
Peilalosa  (1662),  Shea  transl.,  67,  1882. 

Aiyilik  ( '  having  walrus* ).  An  Kskimo 
village  on  Repulse  bay,  Franklin  dist., 
Brit.  Col.,  the  j)rincipal  winter  settle- 
ment of  the  Aivilirmiut. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  449,  1888. 
A'-we«-lik.— McClintock.  Voy.  of  Fox.  163,  1881. 
Ay-wee-lik.— Lyons,  PHv.  Journ.,  161,  1825. 
Eiwili.— Klutschak.  Unterd.  Eskimo,  map.4«.  1881 
IwiUiohft.— caider,  Schwatka'8  .Search.  294,  1881. 
IwilUe.— Ibid.,  304.    Iwillik.— Ibid..  181. 

Aiyilirmiut  ('people  of  the  walrus 
place' ).  A  Central  Eskimo  tribe  on  the  n. 
shores  of  Hudson  bay  from  Chesterfield 
inlet  to  Fox  channel,  among  whom  Rae  so- 
journed in  1846-47,  C.  F.  Hall  in  1864-69, 
and  Schwatka  in  1877-79.  They  kill 
deer,  muskoxen,  seal,  walrus,  trout,  and 
salmon,  caching  a  part  of  the  meat  and 
blubber,  which  before  winter  they  bring 
to  one  of  their  central  settlements.  Their 
chief  villages  are  Akudlit,  Avilik,  Iglulik, 
Maluksilak,  Nuvung,  Pikuliak,  Ugluriak, 
Ukusiksalik ;  summer  villages  are  Inugsu- 
lik,  Kariak,  Naujan,  Pitiktaujang. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  445,  1888. 
Ahaknanttet.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Etbnol. 
Am..  III.  xl.  1876  {so  called  by  the  Chiglit  of 
Lirerpool  bav:  sig.  *  women' ).  A-hak-nan-helet. — 
Richardson.  A  ret.  Exped.,  i,  362.  1851.  Ahaknan- 
helik.— Richardson.  Polar  RcKions.  300.  1861. 
Ahwhaokaanhelett.— Franklin,  Journey  to  Polar 
Sea.  II,  42, 1824.  AiTUlirmiut.— Boa.«<  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  445,  1^88.  KivilUniniut  — Boas  in  Trans. 
Ahthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  in.  102,  ISa-S,  KiwUlik.— 
Boas  in  Zeit^chr.  (Jes.  f.  Erdk..  220,  1883. 

Aivino.  A  division  of  the  Nevome  in 
a  pueblo  of  the  same  name  on  the  w. 
trioutary  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  29°,  s. 
central  8onora,  Mexico.  The  inhabi- 
tants spoke  a  diale<*t  differing  somewhat 
from  the  Nevome  proper,  and  their  cus- 
toms were  similar  to  those  of  the  Sisibo- 
tari. 

Aibina.— Baibi  quoted  bv  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
352.  1864.  Aibiaot.— Kino  et  al.  (1694)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  i,  399,  1856.  Aivino.— Ribas, 
Hist.  Trium.  Sa.  Fee.  370,  1645.  Aybino.— Kino 
et  al..  op.  cit. 

Aiwanat  (Aiwdnat,  pi.  otAiwan).  The 
Chukchi  name  for  the  Yuit  Eskimo  re- 
siding: at  and  near  the  vicinity  of  Indian 
point,  N.  K.  Siberia,  as  distinguished  from 
those  who  speak  the  dialect  of  the  vil- 


lage of  Nabukak  on  East  cape  and  that 
of  Cherinak  near  C.  Ulakhpen. — Bogoras, 
Chukchee,  20,  1904. 

Aiyaho  (a  red-topped  plant).  A  Zufii 
clan,  by  tradition  originsuly  a  part  of  the 
Asa  people  who  afterward  became  Hopi. 
Aiwakokwe.— Fewkefl  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  O06. 
1900.  Alyaho-kwe.— Oushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A. 
R,  368.  1896  (*r»r«  = 'people').  AijihokwL— 
Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.B.  A.  E.. 80-31, 
1891.  Olla-jooue. — Cui«bing  misquoted  bv  Don- 
aldson, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  88. 1898  (incorrectly 
given  as  "Blue  seed  gra^s  "  people).  P^tAa- 
kwe.— Ibid..  386  (former  name). 

Aiyansli   ('eternal    bloom.* — Dorsey). 

A  mission  village  on  the  lower  course 

of  Nass  r.,  British  Columbia,  founded  in 

1871,  its  inhabitants  bemg  drawn  from 

' ^  ^P'         ' 

;an.  Ind,  Aff.,  271,  1889.    Aly 


Niska  villages.     Pop.  133  in  1901. 
Aiyanth.— <^an.  Ind.  Aff.,  271,  18K9.    Aiva 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  281.  1897  (misprint). 


Akachnmafl.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  8anta  Inez  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
l)ara  co.,  Cal. — Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng. 
Rep.,  pt.  Ill,  553,  1876. 

Akaohwa ( 'pine grove' ).  ATarahumare 
rancheria  near  Palanquo,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Akaitohis.  A  tribe  said  to  have  resided 
on  Col  mbia  r.  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Umatilla,  in  Oregon  (Nouv.  Ann. 
des  Voy.,  x,  78,  1821).  Their  location 
would  indicate  a  Shahaptian  division, 
but  they  can  not  be  identified. 

Akaitsnk.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage about  8anta  Inez  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. 

A-kai't-t&k.— Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Akak.    An  Eskimo  settlement  in  the 
Nushagak  district,  Alaska,  of  onlv  9  peo- 
ple in  1890. 
Akakkpuk.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Akamnik.  A  tribe  of  the  Upper  Kutenai 
living  around  Ft  Steele  and  the  mission 
of  St  Eugdne  on  upper  Kootenai  r.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Aqk'anmik.— Boas  in  6tli  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
10, 1889.  Aqk'a'mnik.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tril>e8  Can..  6.  1892, 

Akanaquint  ( *  green  river* ).  A  Ute  divi- 
sion formerly  living  on  Green  r.,  Utah, 
belonging  prolmblv  to  the  Yampa. 
Akanaquint.— Berkwith  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  II,  61, 
18.^.  Chaguaguanos.— Escudero,  Not.  NuevoM6x., 
83, 1849.  Chanfuaguanes.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
59.  1864  (given  aa  Faraon  Apache).  Ofmb  rivar 
band.— CumminRs  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  153,  1866. 
Oreen  river  TJtaht.— Beck  with  In  Pac.  R,  R.  Rep., 
II,  61,  1855.  Sabaguanas. -Dominguezand  Esca- 
lante  (1776)  in  Doe.  Hist.  Mex.,  2a  s.,  i,  537,  1854. 
Saboagana  Outat.— E^calante  (1776)  misquoted  bv 
Harry  in  SimoHon,  Rep.  of  Explor.  acrofw  Ctah 
in  ia59,  494.  1876.  Sabuacaaas.— DominKuez  and 
Escalante,  op.  cit..  421.  Saguafuana.— Escudero, 
Not.  Estttd.  de  Chihuahua.  231,  1834.  Yntaa 
■abuaganaa.- Domingxiez  and  Escalantc  (1776)  in 
Doc.  Hi^t.  Mex.,  2a  k..  i,  415,  1854.  Zaguaganaa.— 
Cortez  (1799)  in  Puc.  R.  R.  Rep..  Ill,  pt.  3.  120, 
ia56.  Zaguaguaa.— Villa  Sefior,  Tneatro  Am.,  n. 
413,  1748. 

Akanekxmik  ( '  Indians  on  a  river ' ) .  A 
tribe  of  the  Upper  Kutenai  on  Kootenai 
r.  at  the  Tobacco  plains,  Brit.  Col. 
Aqk'anequnik.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  10.  1889.  Aqk'anequ'nik.— Chamberlain  in 
8th  Rep,  N.  W.  Trlbeg  Can.,  6,    1892.    Tobaooa 
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PUins  KooUnie.-^Tplmie  and  Dawmni.  Comp. 
V'ocabH.,  124b,  1884.  Tobaoco  Plains  Kootenaj.— 
Chamberlain,  op.  cit.,  table  opp.  41.  Yaket-ahno- 
klatak-makanay.  — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. 
Yalc'et  aqkinuqtle'et  aqkts'ma'kiiuk.— Chamber- 
lain, op.  oit.,  6  ('Indians  of  the  Tobacco  plains.' 
from  ya'k^ft  tobacco,  aqkinOqUi^'ft  plain, 
(IqkUt'ma'kinik  Indians). 

Akatlik.  A  Yuit  village  on  Plover  bay, 
Siberia. 

Xkatlak.— Krause  in  Deutsche  Geogr.  Blatter,  v. 
80,  map,  1882.  Akatlik.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Akasqny.  An  extinct  tribe,  probably 
Ca^ldoan,  visited  by  La  Salle  in  Jan., 
1687,  when  its  people  resided  between 
the  Palaquesson  and  the  Penoy  in  the 
vicinity  of  Brazos  r.,  Tex.  They  made 
cloth  of  buffalo  wool  and  mantles  deco- 
rated with  bird  feathers  and  the  "  hair 
of  animals  of  every  color.**  See  Cavelier 
in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  39,  1861.     ( .\.  c.  f.  ) 

Akawenchaka  (Onondaga:  A-ha'WP'*vh- 
hd-kd).  A  small  band  that  formerly 
lived  in  North  Carolina,  now  numbering 
about  2()  individuals,  incorporated  with 
the  Tuscarora  in  New  York.  They  are 
not  regarded  as  true  Tuscarora. — Hewitt, 
Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888. 
Kauwetsaka.— Cuidck  (1H2.'>)  quoted  byMacauley. 
N.  Y..  n,  178,  1829  (mentioned  as  a  st^tlement  in 
N.C.).  KauweUeka.— C^usick.  Sketches  Six  Na- 
tions. »4. 1828. 

Akawimchic  ( '  place  of  much  fungus ' ). 
A  Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Palanquo, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Akehadak-koohkond.  A  coa^t  village 
of  the  Malemiut  in  Alaska. — Zagoskin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map, 
1850. 

Akeminak.  A  settlement  of  East  ( » reen- 
land  £>$kimo  on  Sermilik  fionl;  pop.  12 
in  1884. — Holm,  Ethnol.  Skizze  af  Ang- 
magsalikerne,  14,  1887. 

Akgnlnrigiglak.  An  Eskimo  village  in 
the  Nushagak  district,  Alaska;  pop.  61  in 
1890.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1893. 

Akhiok.  A  Kaniagmiut  village  on  Ali- 
tak  bay,  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  114  in 
1880,  slightly  more  than  100  in  1900. 
Aohiok.— Holmberg.  Ethnol.  Skizz..  map.  142, 1855. 
Akhiok.— Fetroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  18W. 
Alitak.— nth  Cen.Hus,  Alaska.  5,  1893.  Kaaohjuk- 
•wagnjut.— Holmberjf,  op.  cit.  Kashukvagmiut— 
Riiss.  Am.  Co.,  map.  1849.  Oohaiaok.— Lisianski, 
Voy.  (1806),  quoted  by  Baker.  (Jeog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1901.    Uhaiak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Akiaehak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  village  on 
Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  43  in  1890, 
165  in  1900. 

Akiakohagmiut.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164.  1893. 
Akiatshafamut— Spun*  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Akiak.     A    Kuskwogmiut    village    on 

*  Kuskokwim  r.,  30  m.  aoove  Bethel;  pop. 

175  in  1880,  97  in  1890. 

Aokiagmttte.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Akiafamittt— nth  Census.  Alaska.  104, 1893.    Aki- 


acamuU. -Hallock  In  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix.  1898. 
Akiigmat.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  bv  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.    Akkiagamute.— PetrofT, 


op.  cit..  53.    AkkiagmuU.— Ibid.,  17. 

Akiskenakinik    (*  people    of    the    two 
lakes').    A  tribe  of  the  Upper  Kutenai 
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living  on  the  Columbia  lakes,  having 
their  chief  settlement  at  Windermere, 
Brit.  Col.  Thev  numbered  72  in  1902. 
Akiftkinookaaiks.— Wilson  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Ix)nd.,  304,  1866.  AqkiskaniikEnik.— Boas  in  5th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10,  1889.  Aqki'sk'Enu'- 
kinik.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  6, 1892.    Columbia  Lakea.— Ibid.,  7. 

Akiyenik  {Aqkiye'nik,  'people  of  the 
leg^ngs').  A  tribe  of  the  t'pper  Kutenai 
li\Hng  on  L.  Pend  d'Oreille,  Idaho. — 
Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  VV.  Tribes  C^an.,  10, 
1889. 

Aklnt  ( *  provisions ' ) .  A  Kuskwogmiut 
village  on  Kuskokwim  r.  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eek,  Alaska;  pop.  162  in  1880,  106 
in  1890. 

Aheoliagamut— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
AkJukwagamttt— Spun*  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Ala.ska,  1901.  Akooligamute.— PetrofT, 
Rep. on  Ala.«*ka,17, 1884:  Nelstm  (lh78)  quoted  by 
Baker,  op.  cit. 

Akmint     A  Kuskwogmiut   village  on 
Kuskokwim  r.,  10  m.  al)ove  Kohnakof, 
Alaska. 
Akmato.— fetroff.  lOth  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1H84. 

AJko\{.Vkol),  An  organization  among 
the  Pima,  apparently  gentile,  belonging 
to  the  Suwuki  Ohimal,  or  Red  Ants, 
phratral  group. — Russell,*  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 

Akonapi  (possibly  related  to  the  Chip- 
pewa akunabiivlftlj  *  he  is  good  at  getting 
game ' ;  -nap-  is  a  secondary  stem  refer- 
ring to  a  human  person.  Another  form 
is  a^knwhilnl;  Inhit  refers  to  *man.' — 
VVm.  Jones).  .  A  people  mentioned  in  the 
ancient  Wafam  Olnm  reconl  of  the  Dela- 
wares  (Brinton,  LenApe  Legends,  190, 
231,  1885),  with  whom  they  fought  dur- 
ing their  migrations.  Brinton,  who  iden- 
tifies them  with  the  Akowini  of  the  same 
tradition,  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
lived  immediately  n.  oi  Ohio  r.  in  Ohio  or 
Indiana.  He  regards  Akowini  as  "corre- 
spondent" with  Sinako,  and  Towakon 
with  Towako;  the  latter  he  identifies 
with  the  Ottawa,  called  bv  the  Dela wares 
Tawny.  If  this  identification  be  correct,  it 
is  likely  that  the  Akonapi  were  the  Sinago 
branch  of  the  Ottawa,  (c.  t.  ) 
Ahkonapi.— Walara  Olum  (18?8)  in  Brinton.  Len- 

Ape  Leg..  190. 1885.    Akhonapi Ibid.    Akowini.— 

Ibid.,  198. 

Akonye  (* people  of  the  canyon*).  An 
Apache  band  at  San  C^arlos  agency  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  probably  coor- 
dinate with  the  Khonagani  clan  of  the 
Navaho. — Bourke  in  Journ.  Am.  Folk- 
I>ore,  in.  111,  1890. 

Har-go'-det-giz'-xen.— White,  Apache  Names  of 
Ind.  Tribes.  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Akominanniiit.  A  village  of  the  south- 
ern group  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo,  be- 
tween lat.  63°  and  64°;  pop.,  with  three 
other  villages,  135. — Rink  in  (jeog.  Bliit- 
ter,  VIII,  346,  1886. 

Akpaliut.     A  Kaviagmiut  village  w.  of 
Golofnin  bay,  on  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pos- 
siblv  the  same  as  Chiukak. 
Acpailiut— W.  r.  Tel.  map.  1H67.  cited  bv  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 
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Akpan  ('auks').  An  Ita  Eskimo  set- 
tlement on  Saunders  id.,  n.  Greenland. 
The  name  is  applied  to  many  bird  cliffs 
in  E.  Arctic  America. 

Akbftt.— Hayes, Arct.  Boat  Joum..241, 18M.  Akpa- 
ni,— Peary,  My  Arct.  Jour.,  80.  1893. 

Aktayatsalgi.  One  of  the  20  Creek 
clans. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
155,  1884. 

iUctese.  A  village  of  the  Kyuquot  on 
Village  id.,  Kyuquot  8<1.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Akneh.  The  extinct  Ivy  clan  of  the 
Sia. 

A'kooh-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  351, 
1896  (/i<tno=* people'). 

Akuehiny.  A  former  Pima  village  h.  w. 
of  Maricopa  station,  s.  Arizjna. — Rus- 
sell, Hma  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1902.  Cf. 
Aquitun. 

Akadnirmint  ( *  people  of  the  interven- 
ing country*).  An  Eskimo  tribe  of  e. 
Baffin  land,  on  the  shore  of  Home  bay 
and  northward.  They  migrate  between 
their  various  stations,  in  winter  as  well 
ss  in  summer,  in  search  of  deer,  bear, 
seal,  walrus,  and  salmon,  having  ceased 
to  capture  whales  from  the  floe  edge 
since  the  advent  of  whaling  ships;  pop. 
88  in  1883  (Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
440, 1888) .  Their  winter  settlements  are 
not  permanent.  Their  villages  and  camp- 
ing places  are:  Arbaktung,  Avaudjellin^, 
Ekalualuin,  Ijelirtung,  Idiutelling,  Idni- 
teling,  Karmakdjuin,  Kaudiukdjuak,  Ki- 
vitung,  Niakonaujang,  Nudlung,  Sirmil- 
ing. 

Akngdlit.  A  village  of  the  Aivilirmiut 
at  the  s.  end  of  the  (iulf  of  Boothia,  on 
Committee  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  445,  1888. 

Aknli.  An  Iglulirmiut  village  on  the 
isthmus  of  Melville  peninsula;  pop.  50. 
Ao-oool-le.— Ro88.  Sec.  Voy.,  316,  1835.  Aooulee.— 
Ibid.,  map  facing  p.  262.  Aokoolee.— Ibid.,  254. 
Akkoolee.— Parry.  Sec.  Voy.,  449.  1824. 

Aknliak.     An  Akuliarmiut  winter  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  shore  of  Hudson  str.,  where 
there  was  an  American  whaling  station; 
pop.  200. 
Akuliaq.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Aknliarmitit  ( *  people  of  the  point  be- 
tween two  large  bays' ) .  An  Eskimo  tribe 
settled  on  the  n.  shore  of  Hudson  strait 
(Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421,  1888). 
They  go  to  Amakdjuak  through  White 
Bear  sd.  to  hunt,  where  they  meet  the 
Nugumiut. 

Akkolear. —Gilder,  Schwatka'a  Search,  181, 1881. 
Akudliarmiut.— Boas  in  Trans,  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Wash.,  III.  96.  1885.  Akuliak-Eikimo*.— Boas  in 
Petermaniis  Mitt..  68,  1885. 

AkuUukpak  (*many  provisions').      A 
Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  settlement  on  Pa- 
miek  lake,  Alaska;  pop.  83  in  1880. 
Akuliakhpuk.—Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  17.  1884. 

Akaliyikohnk.  A  Nushagagmiut  village 
on  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  72  in  1880. 
Akulvikohuk.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  17.  18H4. 

Akxin  ( 'distant ' ).  A  former  Aleut  vil- 
lage on  a  small  island  of  the  savoe  name 


between  Unalaska  and  Unimak,  Aleutian 
jjroup,  Alaska;  pop.  55  in  1880.  The 
inhaoitants  have  deserted  it  for  Akutan. 
Akoon.— Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.  in  Alaska,  360, 

1885. 

AkIlIlillak((i*^*an^  *bone,'  -naw^  *town,* 
'country,'  -it  *  *  place  where' :  *at  the  bone 

f)lace ' ) .  A  group  of  Sauk  and  Foxes  who 
ived  together  in  a  village  near  where 
some  huge  bones,  probably  of  a  mastodon, 
lav  imbedded  in  the  ground. — Wm.Jones, 
inf'n,  1905. 

Ah-kuh'-ne-nak.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877 
(given  as  the  Bone  gens). 

Akutan.    An  Aleut  village  on  a  small 
island  of  the  same  name  adjacent  to  Un- 
alaska, Alaska;  pop.  65  in  1880,  80  in 
1890. 
Akutanakoe.— Veniaminofr,  Zapiski,  n,  203.  1840. 

Akyetskoe  (Make  town').  A  summer 
village  of  the  Huna  division  of  the  Kolu- 
schan  family,  on  Lituya  bay,  Alaska; 
pop.  200  in  18:^. — Veniaminoff,  Zapiski, 
II,  pt.  3,  29,  1840. 

AhkvaTttkie.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  227, 
1875  (from  Veniaminoff).  Akwetz.— Holmberg, 
Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Akwech.  A  Wichita  subtribe. — J.  O. 
Dorsey,  inf'n,  1892. 

Ala  ('horn').  A  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
consisting  of  the  Horn,  Deer,  Antelop)e, 
Elk,  and  probably  other  clans.  They 
claim  to  have  come  from  a  place  in  s. 
Utah  called  Tokonabi^  and  after  their 
arrival  in  Tusayan  joined  the  Lengya 
(Flute)  phratry,  forming  the  Ala-Lengya 
group.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,  587,  1901. 

Ala.  The  Horn  clan  of  the  Hopi. — 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1901. 
Aaltu.— Voth,  Trad,  of  the  Hopi,  38,  1906.— Ala 
wiiwA.— Fewkes.  op.  cit.  («»f^tpfi=clan). 

Alabaster.     See  Gypmm. 

Alaohna.  A  former  Seminole  town  in 
what  is  now  Alachua  co.,  Fla.  It  was 
settled  by  Creeks  from  Oconee,  on  Oco- 
nee r.,  Ga.,  about  1710.  The  name  was 
subsequently  extended  so  as  to  cover  other 
small  villages  in  the  district,  which  col- 
lectively are  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
tribe,  whose  principal  town  was  Cue- 
cowilla.  The  Alachua  Indians  offered 
lively  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  white  colonist^  in  1812-18  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Seminole  war  of 
1835-42.     (a.  s.  G.     H.  w.  H.)  • 

Alacheet.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  32,  1852. 
A-lack-a-way-talofa.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War.  306,  1H22.  Alaoua.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  280, 
1775.  Auloohawan  Indians.— Hawkins  (1812)  In 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  813,  1832.  Au-lot- 
che-wau.— Hawkins (1799), Sketoh,26, 1848.  Laoh- 
away».  — Seagrove  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1, 378. 1832.  Laokaway.— Brown  (1793).  ibid., 
374.  Latohione.-Brlnton,  Florida  Penln.,  145, 
1859.    LatchiVtie.— Peni^re  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 

War,   311,    1822.     Lotohnoay Schoolcraft,    Ind. 

Tribes,  vi,  360. 1857.  Lotohwaj  towna.— Flint,  Ind. 
Wars.  173,  1833.  Sotohaway.  — Seagrove,  op.  cit., 
380. 

Alacranes  ( iSpan. :  '  scorpions ' ) .  A  part 
of  the  Apache  formerly  living  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  but  according  to  Taylor  (Cal. 
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Farmer,  June  13,  1862)  roaming,  with 
other  bands  from  Texas,  to  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado and  N.  of  Gila  r.  in  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.  Thev  were  apparently  a  part  of 
the  Chiricahua. 

Alaenpuijueit.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa 
Barlmra  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Alaflers  (ala=*  buckeye  tree  * ) .  A  Sem i- 
nole  town  near  Alafia  r.,  an  affluent  of 
Tampa  bay,  Fla.  Its  inhabitants,  few  in 
number,  appear  to  have  been  led  by  Chief 
Alligator,  and  the  "Alligators**  may 
have  been  the  same  people.  They  took 
part  in  the  Seminole  war  of  1835-42. 
(h.  w.  h.) 

AUiU.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  209, 1836.  AUfleT*.— 
Drake,  Bk,  of  Inda.,  bk.  4,  77.  1848. 

Alajganik.  An  Ahtena  and  Ugalakmiut 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Copper  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  in  1880,  with  Eyak,  117; 
in  1890, 48.  Serebrenikof  visited  the  vil- 
lage in  184S,  but  Allen  in  1885  found  it 
on  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  new  site. 
Alaganik.— Dall  lu  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  map. 
1877.  Aiagmauk.— Petroff,  10th  Cen8U.«.  Alaska.  29. 
1884.  AUgnak.— Serebreulkof  quoted  by  Baker. 
Geog.  Diet  Alanka,  1901.  Anahanuk.— Allen,  ibid. 
Lookta-ek.— 11th  Cem^uj),  Alaska.  161, 1893«. 

Alaho-ateuna  ('those  of  the  nouthern- 
most*) .  A  phratry  embrac-ing  the  Tona- 
shi  (Badger)  and  Aiyaho  ( Red-toppe<l- 
shruo)  clans  of  the  Zufii.  —  Cushing,  infn, 
1891. 

Alaholapas.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng. 
Rep.,  pt  3,  553,  1876. 

Ala-Lengya    (*  horn-flute').     A   phra- 
tral  group  of  the  Hopi,  consisting  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  and  Lengva  (Flute)  clans. 
Ala-Leiiya.— Fewkesin  19t}iRep.  B.  A.  E.,583, 1901. 

Alali.  A  former  (chumashan  village  on 
Santa  Cruz  id.,  off  the  coast  of  ("alifornia. 
A-la'-li.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vooab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884. 

Alameda  (Span. :  *  cotton  wood  grove ' ). 
A  ruined  pueblo  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
Rio  Granae,  about  10  m.  alK)ve  Albu- 
querque, Bernalillo  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was 
occupied  by  theTigua  until  1881,  and  was 
formerly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  but  Ih 
now  a  mile  from  it,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  course  of  the  stream  (Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  88, 1884).  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  with  300  inhal>- 
itants  about  1660-68,  and  a  church  ded- 
icate<l  to  Ranta  Ana  which  was  doubt- 
less destroved  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1  (>80- 
96(Vetancurt  (1697),  Teatro  Mex.,  iii, 
311, 1871 ).  The  settlement  was  afterwarcl 
reestablished  as  a  mission  visita  of  Albu- 

2uerque.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
lamada.  -Abert  in  Emory,  Reeon..  map,  1H4H. 
Alameda  de  Kora.— Villa  Sefior.  Theatro  Am.,  pt. 
2,415,1748.  Alemada.— Abert  in  Emorv  Reeon.. 
464.  1»48.  Alemada.— Gall egas  (1844)  mlsnuoUHl. 
ibid.,  479. 

AlaxniUo.  (Span. :  *  little  cotton  wood ' ) . 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Piros  on  the  Rio 
Grandeaboutl2  m.  n.  of  Socorro,  N,  Mex., 


the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  mission,  estab- 
lished early  in  the  17th  century,  which 
contained  a  church  dedicated  to  8anta 
Ana.  The  inhabitants  did  not  participate 
in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  most  of 
them  joined  the  Spaniards  in  their  flight 
to  El  Paso,  Chihuahua.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  on  the  return  of  (iov. 
Otermin,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of 
the  pueblo  fled,  whereupon  the  village 
was  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
population  in  1680  was  300.  See  Vetan- 
curt  (1697),  Teatro  Mex.,  iii,  310,  repr. 
1871 ;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
239,  1892.     (f.  w.  h.) 

Alamingo.     A  village  of  hostile  Dela- 
ware8(?)  in   1754,  probably  on  Susque- 
hanna r..  Pa.;  pcMBsibly  the  people  of  Al- 
lemoebi,  the  *'king"  of  the  Delawares, 
who    lived    at    Shamokin    about     1750 
(Drake  Trag.  Wild.,  153, 1841). 
Alamo.     See  San  Antonio  de  Vahra, 
Alamo  Bonito   (Span.:    'beautiful  cot- 
tonwood').     A  small  settlement  of  Mis- 
sion Indians  on  Torres  res.,  75  m.  from 
Mission  Tule  River  agency,  s.  Cal. 
Alimo  Bonita.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170.  1904.    Alimo 
Bonito.— Ibid..  175.  1902. 

Alamos  (Span.:  'cotton woods').  A 
pueblo  of  the  Eudeve  division  of  the 
Opata,  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  estab- 
lished in  1629;  situated  on  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Sonora,  in  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.    Pop.  165  in  1678,  45  in  1730  ( Rivera 


quoted  by  Bancroft,  Mex.  No.  States,  i, 
513,  1884). 
Asonoioii  AUunot 
croft,  op.  cit.,  24 
Geog.,  314,  1864. 


513,  1884) 

Asondon  AUunot.— Zapata  (167H)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.,  246.    Loo  Alamoo.  — Orozeo  y  Berra. 


Alamos.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  s. 
Ariz.;  visited  and  so  named  by  Father 
Kino  about  1697.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  a56, 1889. 

Alamnclia.      A  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Kemper  co..  Miss.,  10  m.  from  Succar- 
nooche  cr.,  an  affluent  of  Tombigbee  r. 
Allamutoha   Old    Town.— Gatscliet,   Creel(    Migr 
Leg.,  I.  109, 1884. 

Alapaha.  A  former  Seminole  town  in 
Hamilton  co.,  Fla.,  on  Allapaha  r.  It 
was  once  under  Chief  Okmulgee,  who 
died  before  1820.  (h.  w.  ii.) 
A-la-pa-ha-toUfa.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War.  306,  1822. 

Alaskaite.  A  mineral,  according  to 
Dana  (Text-book  Mineral.,  420,  1888),  so 
called  from  having  l)een  found  in  the 
Alaska  mine,  Pougnkeepsie  gulch,  C>>lo. ; 
primarily  from  Alaska,  the  name  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
English  suthx  -Ite.  Alaska,  according  to 
Dall,  i.s  derive<l  from  Aiakfthaky  or  Aia- 
yekm,  signifying  *  mainland,'  the  term  by 
which  the  F^skimo  of  Tnalaska  id.  desig- 
nated the  continental  land  of  n.  w.  Amer- 
ica,    (a.  f.  c.) 

Alawahkn.  The  Elk  clan  of  the  Pecos 
tribe  of  New  Mexico. — Hewett  in  Am. 
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AlberdoBia*  A  province  of  Florida,  prob- 
ablv  Timuquauan.— Linsohoten,  Descr. 
clerAm.,  6,  16;«. 

Albivi.  (liven  by  Herva«  in  1785  ( Va- 
ter,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  Fee.  3,  347,  1816)  a«  a 
division  of  the  Illinois,  but  that  is  doubt- 
ful. 

Alcalde  (Kpan. :  a  mayor  of  a  town  who 
also  administers  justice).  A  Papago  vil- 
laj?e,  probably  in  l*ima  co.,  s.  Ariz.;  pop. 
250  in  I860.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1863,  385,  1864. 

Alcash.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
at  La  Goleta,  or,  as  stated  by  a  Santa 
Barbara  In<lian,  on  Moore*s  ranch,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Aloax.— Taylor  in  ('al.  Farmer,  Apr.  24.  1863. 
Al-k4-i'o.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS,  voeab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Alehedoma.  A  former  Yuraaii  triln* 
which,  according  to  Father  (iarct's,  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  Yuma  proper, 
and  hence  l)elonged  to  the  same  closely 
relate<l  Yuman  (li vision  a^  the  Yuma, 
Maricopa,  and  Mohave.  .Vs  earlv  as 
1604-05  Juan  de  Ofiate  found  then/ in  8 
rancherias  (the  northernmost  with  2,000 
people  in  160  houses)  l>elow  the  mouth 
of  the  (Tila  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  but  by 
1762  (Rudo  Ensayo,  130,  1894)  they  occu- 
pied the  left  bank  of  the  Colorado  be- 
tween the  Gila  and  Bill  Williams  fork, 
and  by  (larces'  time  (1776)  their  ran- 
cherias were  scattertnl  along  the  Colorado 
in  Arizona  and  California,  In^ginning 
about  38  m.  below  Bill  Williams  fork  and 
extending  the  same  distance  downstream 
(Garc(''s,  Diary,  423-428,  450,  1900).  At 
the  latter  date  they  were  said  to  number 
2,500,  and  while  well  disposeil  toward 
other  surrounding  tribes,  reganled  the 
Yuma  and  Mohave  as  enemies,  (larces 
says  of  them:  "These  Jalchedun  [Alehe- 
doma] Indians  are  the  least  dressed,  not 
only  \n  such  goods  as  they  themselves 
possess,  but  also  in  such  as  they  trade 
with  the  Jamajabs  [Mohave],  (ienigue- 
ches  [Serranos],  Cocomaricopas  [Mari- 
copa], Yabipais  [Yavapai],  an<l  Moipiis 
[Hopi],  obtaining  from  these  last  manias, 
girdles,  and  a  coarse  kind  of  cloth  (K<f//«/), 
in  exchange  for  cotton."  This  statement 
is  doubtless  an  error,  ea*  the  Alehedoma 
raised  no  cotton,  while  the  Hopi  were 
the  chief  cultivators  of  this  plant  in  the 
entire  S.  AV.  According  to  Kroeber  the 
Alehedoma  were  absorWd  by  the  Mari- 
copa, whom  they  joined  before  fleeing 
from  the  Rio  Colorado  before  the  Mohave. 
Asumpcion,  T^agrimas  de  San  Pedro,  San 
Antonio,  and  Santa  Coleta  have  been 
mentioned  as  rancherias.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Aohedoma*.— Venegus.  Hist.  (!al.,  ii.  1.S5.  1759. 
Alohedomet.— Taylor  in  ("al.  F'armer.  Deo.  6,  1H61. 
Alohedum.— Garc<^s  {\71o-i]).  Diary,  488.  1900. 
AlohednmM.— ConsnR  (1746)  uuott  d  by  Baneroft. 
Nat.  Races,  i,  588. 1 882.  AlchidomM.— Alredo.  Die. 
(Seog..  I,  48.  1786,  Algodomes.— Heintzelman 
(1853)  in  H.  R.,  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong..  42,  1857 
f seems  to  be  hx-al  name  here).  Algodones. — 
plake  in  Par.  R.  R.  Rep.,  v.  112,  1856.    Alfodon- 


nei.— Derby,  Colorado  R..  map,  1H52.  ChidomM.— 
Garc68(afU'r F>calaute,  1775) .  Diary  (177,V76),  474. 
1900.  Halehedoma.— Zarate  Salmeron  (ca.  1629). 
Rel.,  in  Land  of  Sunshine.  106,  Jan.,  1900.  Sal- 
ohedomas.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  156,  348, 
1889.  Halohidhoma.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1905 
(Mohave  name).  Hudooadamas.— Rudo  Enmyo 
(1762), 24, 1863  (probably  thesame).  Hndooadan.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (1762),  Guiteras  transl..  130.  1H94. 
Hudooadanet.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  59. 353.  lS6i. 
JakechedunM.— Hinton.  Handbook  to  Ariz..  28. 
1878.  Jalchedon.--Arricivita  (1792)  quoted  bv 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  100,  1890. 
Jalohednm.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  88.  1864.  (mis- 
quoting (Tare<>s).  JaloheduBM.— Gare^s  ( 177.V76), 
Diary.  SJS.  1900.  Talchedon.— Forbes.  Hist.  Cal., 
162,  1839  (misprint).  Talohedumt.— Domeneeh. 
Deserts,  i.  444,  1860.  Yalchedunei.— Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep..  Ill,  pt.  3,  124,  1866. 

Aleoi.  A  former  villa^  of  the  Kalin- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
in  California. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Aleksaslikina.  A  former  Kania^mint 
Kskimo  settlement  on  Wood  id.  in  St. 
Paul  harlwr,  Kodink  id.,  Alaska. 
Alektaihkina.  — Teben kof  quoted  by  Baker.  (Jeug. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901  (railed  a  Chiniak  settlement!. 
Tanignajr-mittt.— RuKx.  Am.  Co.  map  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid,  (called  an  Aleut  8<'tlleraent). 

Aleta.     A  former  villajre,  presumably 
Costanoan,  iX)nneeteil  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Franeisoo,  "Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Get.  18,1861. 
AleyUc— Ibid. 

Aleut.  A  branch  of  the  Esquiniauan 
family  inhabitinj?  the  Aleutian  ids.  and 
the  N.  side  of  Alaska  pen.,  \v.  of  Tjjiashik  r. 
The  orijifin  i4  the  term  is  obseure.  A 
reasonable  supi>osition  is  f?iven  by  Engel 
(quoted  by  Dall  in  Smithson.  Contrib., 
XXII,  1878)  that  Aliiit  is  identical  with 
the  Chukchi  word  dliat^  'island.*  The 
early  Russian  explorers  of  Kamchatka 
heard  from  the  Chukchi  of  islanders, 
aliuity  beyond  the  main  Asian  shore,  by 
which  the  Chukchi  meant  the  Diomede 
islanders;  but  when  the  Russians  found 
[>eopleon  the  Aleutian  ids.  they  supposed 
them  to  be  those  referred  to  by  the 
Chukchi  and  called  them  by  the  Chukchi 
name,  and  the  Chukchi  often  a<lopt  the 
Russian  name,  Aleut,  for  themselves, 
though  asserting  that  it  is  not  their  own. 
According  to  Dall,  Unting^tm,  'people,'  is 
the  generic  term  which  the  Aleut  apply 
to  themselves,  it  being  probably  a  form 
of  the  P>kimo  /«»?**»,  plural  of  Tnung, 
hmk. 

It  is  stated  by  various  authorities  that 
the  Aleut  differ  markedly  from  the  Vj»- 
kimo  in  character  and  niental  ability  as 
well  as  in  many  j)ractices.  According  to 
Dall  the  Aleut  possess  greater  intellect- 
ual capacity  than  the  Eskimo,  but  are  far 
inferior  in  personal  indei>endence,  and 
while  the  Aleuts'  physiognomy  differs 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  typical  Es- 
kimo, individuals  are  often  seen  who 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
Innuit.  Notwithstanding  the  differences, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Aleut  are 
an  aberrant  offshoot  from  the  great 
Esquimauan   st<^>ck,    and   that    however 
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great  their  distinguishing  traits  thfso 
have  resulted  in  the  lapse  of  time  from 
their  insular  position  and  i)eculiar  en- 
vironment. Dall  considers  the  evidentv 
from  the  shell  heaps  eonclusive  as  U) 
the  identity  with  the  continental  Es- 
kimo of  the  early  inhahitants  of  the 
islands  as  regards  implements  and  wea))- 
ons.  The  testimonv  afforded  by  language 
neenis  to  be  ecjually  conclusive,  though 
perhaps  less  evident.  The  Aleut  lan- 
guage, though  differing  greatly  from  the 
dialects  of  the  mainland,  |K)S8esses  many 
words  whose  roots  are  common  to  the 
R*«kimo  tongues.  The  Aleut  are  divided, 
chiefly  on  dialectal  grounds,  into  Un- 
alaskans,  who  inhabit  the  Fox  ids.,  the 
w.  part  of  Alaska  pen.,  and  the  Shu- 
iiiagin  ids.,  and  Atkans  who  inhabit  the 
An(ireanof,  Rat,  and  Near  ids.  When 
tii-st  visited  by  the  Russians  the  Aleutian 
ids.  had  a  n;uch  larger  population  than 
at  present.  As  compared  with  the  main- 
land Eskimo  and  the  Indians  the  Aleut 
are  now  unwarlike  and  docile,  though 
they  fought  well  when  first  discovered, 
but  had  only  darts  against  the  Russian 
firearms  and  were  consequently  soon 
overpowered,  and  they  speed ilv  came 
under  the  absolute  power  of  the  kussian 
traders,  who  treated  them  with  great 
cruelty  and  brutality.  This  treatment 
had  the  effect  of  retiucing  them,  it  is  said, 
to  10  per  cent  of  their  original  number, 
and  the  survivors  were  held  in  a  condition 
of  slavery.  I^ter,  in  1794-1818,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  interfered  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  traders  and  natives 
with  the  result  of  somewhat  ameliorat- 
ing their  condition.  In  1824  the  mis- 
sionary Veniaminoff  began  his  labors,  and 
to   hm  is  largely  due  most  of  the  im- 

grovement,  moral  and  mental.  Through 
is  exertions  and  those  of  his  colabor- 
ers  of  the  Greek  church  all  the  Aleut 
were  Christianized  and  to  some  extent 
educated. 

The  population  of  the  Aleutian  ids., 
which  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians 
was  by  their  own  tradition  25,000  (which 
estimate,  judging  by  the  great  numl)er  of 
their  village  sites,  Dall  does  not  think 
excessive),  in  1H,H4,  according  to  Veniami- 
noff, was  2,247,  of  whom  1,497  belonged 
to  the  E.  or  Fnalaskan  division  and  750 
to  the  w.  or  Atkan  division.  Accord- 
ing t*>  Father  Shaiesnekov  there  were 
about  1,400  on  the  Aleutian  ids.  in  1848. 
After  the  epidemic  of  smallpox  in  that 
year  some  900  were  left.  In  1874  Dall 
estimated  the  population  at  2,005,  includ- 
ing mixed  bloods.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1890  there  were  968  Aleut  and  734 
mixed-bloods,  total  1,702;  in  1900  the 
statistics  of  the  previous  dei'ade  were 
repeated. 
The  following  are  Aleut  villages:  Aku- 


Um,  Attn,  Avatanak,  Belkofski,  Biorka, 
Chernofski,  Eitler,  Iliuliuk,  Kasheega, 
Korovinski,  Makushin,  Mashik,  Mor- 
zhovoi,  Nateekin,  Nazan,  Nikolaief,  Nik- 
olski,  Pavlof,  Pogromni,  Popof,  St  George, 
St  Paul,  HannaK,  Unga,  Vossnessenski. 
The  following  villages  no  longer  exist: 
Agulok,  Akun,  Alitak,  Artelnof,  Beaver, 
-Chaliuknak,  Ikolga,  Imagnee,  Itchadak, 
Kalekhta,  Kutchlok,  Riechesni,  Seredka, 
Sisaguk,  Takamitka,  Tigalda,  Totchikala, 
Tulik,  Ugamitzi,  Uknodok,  Unalga,  Ve- 
selofski.  The  following  ruined  places 
have  l)een  discovered  on  a  single  island, 
Agattu,  now  uninhabited:  Agonakagna, 
Atkulik,  Atkigvin,  llachimuk,  Hanmu- 
lik,  Hanilik,  flapkug,  Iligtiguk,  Hilk- 
suk,  I  bin,  Imik,  Iptugik,  Isituchi,  Ka- 
kuguk,  Kamuksusik,  Kaslukug,  Ki^- 
sitatok,  Kikchik,  Kikun,  Kimituk,  ICi- 
tak,  Kuptagok,  Magtok,  Mukugtiuk, 
Navisok,  Siksatok,  Sunik,  Ugiatok,  iJgti- 
kun,  Ugtumuk,  Ukashik. 
Aleouteans.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Ind^..  bk.  i,  16.  1848. 
Aleuten.— Holraberg,  Elhnol.  Skizz.,  7,  1855. 
Aleuto.— Dall  in  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  36, 
18r3.  Aleyut.— Coxe,  Russ.  Disc.,  219, 1787.  Alla- 
yume.— Powell  In  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  558. 1877 
(Olamentke  name).  Oagatsky.— Mahoney  {18«9) 
in  Senate  Ex.  Doe.  68,  4l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  19, 
1870  ('eaatemers':  Russianized  form  of  Aleut 
name).  Kagatajra-Koung'nt.— Humboldt.  New 
Spain,  n,  346,  1822  (own  name:  '  men  of  the  east'; 
refers  only  to  the  Aleut  living  e.  of  Umnak 
str.  In  eon  trad  isti  notion  to  the  tribes  w.  of  it.— 
Dall.  infn,  1906).  KaUghayekiki.-Coxe,  Russ. 
Disc.,  I.  219,  1787.  Khagin'-tiya-khun'-khin.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N,  A,  Ethnol.,  i,  22. 1877  (sig.  '  east- 
ern people').  Kxagantaia&ounSin.— Pinart  in 
M^m.  Soe.  Ethnol.  Paris,  xi.  157.  1872  (name  of 
natives  of  Shumagin  ids.  and  of  Aleut  of  Alaska 
pen:  'men  of  the  east').  Ooaingan.— Veniami- 
nofT  quoted  by  PetrolT,  10th  Census,  Alaska.  146, 
1S84.  Taiahounhin*.— Pinart  in  M6m.  Soo.  Ethnol. 
Paris,  XI,  158,  1872  (own  name:  'men').  Takha- 
yuna.— Petroflr,  10th  Census.  Alaska,  146,  1884 
(Knaiakhotana  name).  Taxeju-na.— Davidof  in 
Rttdloff.  Worterb.,  d.  Kinai-Spr.,  29.  1874.  Tax- 
emna.— Dorosehin  in  Radloff,  Worterb.,  d.  Kinai- 
Spr.,  29,  1874  (Knaiakhotana  name).  Tiyakk'u- 
nxn.— Pinart,  op.  cit.  Unangan.— .\pplegate  in 
nth  Census,  Alaska.  85,  1893.  ^-nimg'iiii.— Dall 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  22,  1877  (own  national 
name). 

AlezandroYsk.  A  Kaniagmiut  village 
and  trailing  post  on  (iraham  harbor, 
Alaska;  pop.  88  in  1880,  107  in  1890. 
Alezandrouik.— Post  route  map,  1903.  Alexan- 
drovak.— Petmff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  18H4. 
Engliah  Bay.— nth  Census,  Ala.Mka,  163,1^93.  Port 
Graham.— Ibid.,  6S. 

Alezeief.     A  Chnagmiut  village  in  th4> 
Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  pop.  IHin  1880. 
Alezeiefs     Odinotohka.— PetrofT.     10th     Onsus. 
Ahuska,  12.  1884  ('AlexeiefK  inwiing  post ' ). 

Algic.  A  term  applitnl  by  H.  R.  SchcK)!- 
craft  to  the  Algonquian  tril)es  and  lan- 
guages, and  used  occasionally  by  other 
writers  since  his  time.  Algique  is  em- 
ployed by  8(mie  Canadian  French  essay- 
ists. Schoolcraft  himself  (Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
530, 1855)  includes  the  term  in  his  list  of 
words  of  Indian  origin.  The  word  seems 
to  be  formed  arbitrarily  from  .1/^,  a  part 
of  Algonkin,  and  the  Knglish  adjectival 
termination  1/".     (a.  f.  c. ) 
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Algonkian.  A  geological  term  used  to 
designate  an  important  series  of  rock« 
lying  between  the  Archean  and  the  Pale- 
ozoic systems.  These  rocks  are  most 
prominent  in  the  region  of  L.  Superior,  a 
characteristic  territory  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Algonquian  family,  whence  the  name. 
Geologists  speak  of  the  "Algonkian  pe- 
riod."    (a.  p.  c. ) 

Algonkin  (a  name  hitherto  variously 
and  erroneously  interpreted,  but  Hewitt 
suggests  that  it  is  probably  from  ( Micmac^) 
algoomeak'mg^  or  algoomaking^  'at  the 
place  of  spearing  fish  and  eels  [from  the 
bow  of  a  canoe]*).  A  term  applied  origi- 
nally to  the  VVeskarini,  a  small  Algon- 
quian tribe  formerly  living  on  the  present 
txatineau  r.,  a  tributary  of  Ottawa  r.,  e. 
of  the  present  city  of  Ottawa,  in  Quebec. 
Later  the  name  was  used  to  include  also 
the  Amikwa,  Kichesipirini,  Kinonche, 
Kisakon,  Maskasinik,  Matawachkirini, 
Missisauga,  Michacondibi,  Nikikouek, 
Ononchataronon,  Oskemanitigou,  Ouaso- 
uarini,  Outaouakamigouk,  Outchougai, 
Powating,  Sagahiganirini,  and  Sagnitao- 
unigama.  French  writers  sometimes 
called  the  Montagnais  encountered  along 
the  lower  St  Lawrence  the  Lower  Algon- 
quins,  because  they  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage; and  the  ethnic  stock  and  family  of 
languages  has  been  named  from  the  Algon- 
kin,  who  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
French  at  the  first  settlement  of  Canada 
and  received  their  help  against  the 
Iroquois.  The  latter,  however,  afterward 
procured  firearms  and  soon  forced  the 
Al^onkin  to  abandon  the  St  Lawrence 
region.  Some  of  the  bands  on  Ottawa  r. 
fled  w.  to  Mackinaw  and  into  Michigan, 
where  they  consolidated  and  became 
known  under  the  modern  name  of  Ot- 
tawa. The  others  fled  to  the  n.  and  e., 
beyond  reach  of  the  Iroquois,  but  gradu- 
ally found  their  way  back  and  reoccupied 
the  country.  Their  chief  gathering  place 
and  mission  station  was  at  Three  Rivers 
in  Quel>ec.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
social  organization.  The  bands  now  rec- 
ognized as  Algonkin,  with  their  population 
in  1900,  are  as  follows.  In  Ottawa:  Golden 
l^ke,  8();  North  Renfrew,  286;  (iib- 
son  (Iroquois  in  part),  123.  In  Quebec: 
River  I)e.«ert,  893;  Temiscaming,  203; 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains  (Iroquois  in 
part),  447;  total,  1,53B.  As  late  as  1894 
the  Canadian  Indian  Oflice  included  as 
Algonkin  also  1,679  "stragglers"  inPon- 
tiac,  Ottawa  co.,  Champlain,  and  St  Mau- 
rice, in  Quebec,  but  these  are  omitted 
from  subsequent  reports.  In  1884  there 
were  3,874  Algonkin  in  Quebec  province 
and  in  e.  Ontario,  including  the  Temis- 
caming. Following  are  the  Algonkin  vil- 
lages, so  far  as  they  are  known  to  have 
been  recorded:  Cape  Magdalen,  Egan, 
Hartwell,  Isleaux  Tourtes  (Kichesipirini 


and  Nipissing),  Rouge  River,  Tangouaen 
(Algonkin  and  Huron),  (j.  m.  c.  t.) 
Abnud.— For  forms  of  this  word  as  applied  to  the 
Algonkin,  see  Ahiiaki.  Akwanake.— Breboeuf 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  207,  1854. 
AlagonkiiiB.— Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.  Geol.,  272,  1831.  Aitkin.— Mckenzie 
quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,  332. 18 
Schoolcraft.  Ind. 


Tribes,  i,  806.  1851. 
quins.— Ibid.,  v,  88,  1856.  Algwniw>qniii ,  — Cb 
plain  (1632),  C£uv..  v,  pt.  2,  193.  1870.  Algon- 
quim.— Sagard  (1636),  Canada,  i,  247, 1866.  Al- 
gvnoaint.— Hennepin,  New  Disc.,  95, 1698.  Alffw- 
fin*.— Tracv  (1667)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in, 
153,1853.  Algonguin.— MorHe,  N.Am.,  238,  1776. 
Alfonic  Indiant.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  l,  38, 
1851.  Alffonkins.— Hennepin  (1683)  in  Harris, 
Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii,  916,  1705.  Algonm^uin.— 
Martin  in  Bressani,  Rel.  Abr^g^e,  319, 1653.  Algo- 
novins.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  120,  1789.  Algoa- 
quains.— Jes.  Rel.  1653,  8,  1858.  Algonqaena.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  358,  1852.  Algon- 
quin.—J  es.  Rel.  1632,  14,  1858.    Alj^menquini.- 


Alffoon 
Ceane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  500,  1878. 
quiiiB.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Trov.,  i,  map,  1817.    Al- 


Far  West,  207.  1869.    Algou- 


foquoit. — Audouard , 

inquina.— Gorges  (1658)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
II,  67, 1847.  Algoamekint.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.  II,  24,  1836.  Alsoumequini.— De  Laet 
(1633)  quoted  by  Vater,  Mithridates,  pt.  3,  sec. 
3,  404.  1816.  Alfoumequins.— Champlain  (1603), 
(Euv.,  II,  8,  1870.  Algumenquim.— Kingslev, 
Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6.  147,  1883.  Al&oon- 
guina.- NicollH  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ii, 
147,1><53.  Alkonkint.— Hutchins  (1778J  quoted  by 
Jefferson,  Notes,  141.1825.  Alquequin.— Llovd  in 
Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.  G.  B.,  iv,  44.  1875.  Alten- 
kint.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
281,  1855  (misprint).  Attankint.— Clinton  (1746 >, 
ibid.,  276. 

Algonqnian  Family  ^adapted  from  the 
name  of  the  Algonkin  tribe).  A  lin- 
guintic  stock  which  fonnerly  occupied  a 
more  extended  area  than  any  other  in 
North  America.  Their  territory  reached 
from  the  e.  shore  of  Newfoundland  to 
the  Rocky  mts.  and  from  Churchill  r.  to 
Pamlico  sd.  The  e.  parte  of  this  territory 
were  separated  by  an  area  occupied  by  Iro- 
quoian  tribes.  On  the  e.  Algonquian 
tribes  skirted  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Newfoundland  to  Neuse  r. ;  on  the  s.  they 
touched  on  the  territories  of  the  eastern 
Siouan,  southern  Iroquoian,  and  the 
Muskhogean  families;  on  the  w.  they  bor- 
dered on  the  Siouan  area;  on  the  n.  w.  on 
the Kitunahan  and  Athapascan;  in  I^bra- 
dor  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Es- 
kimo; in  Newfoundland  they  surrounded 
on  three  sides  the  Beothuk.  The  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  moved  from  the  main 
body  and  drifteti  out  into  the  plains. 
Although  there  is  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  peoples  which  should  be  included 
in  this  family,  information  in  regard  to  the 
numerous  dialects  is  too  limited  to  justify 
an  attempt  to  give  a  strict  linguistic  clas- 
sification; the  data  are  in  fact  so  mea- 
ger in  many  instances  as  to  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  certain  bodies  were 
confe<leracies,  tribes,  bands,  or  clans,  es- 
pecially bodies  which  have  become  ex- 
tinct or  can  not  be  identified,  since  early 
writers  have  frequentlv  designated  set- 
tlements or  bands  of  the  same  tribe  as 
distinct  tribes.  As  in  the  case  of  all  In- 
dians, travelers,  observing  part  of  a  tribe 
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settled  at  one  place  and  part  at  another, 
have  frequently  taken  them  for  different 
peoples,  and  fcave  dignified  single  vil- 
lages, settlements,  or  bands  with  the  title 
**tribe"  or  **nation,*'  named  from  the 
looality  or  the  chief.  It  is  generally  im- 
possible to  discriminate  between  trilws 
and  villages  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  New  England  and  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  for  the  Indians  there  seem  to  have 
been  grouped  into  small  communities, 
each  taking  its  name  from  the  principal 
village  of  the  group  or  from  a  neighboring 
stream  or  other  natural  feature.  Whether 
these  were  subordinate  to  some  real  tribal 
authority  or  of  equal  rank  and  interde- 
pendent, although  still  allied,  it  is  im- 
possible in  many  instances  to  deter- 
mine. Sini»e  true  tribal  organization  is 
found  among  the  better  known  branches 
and  can  be  traced  in  several  instances  in 
the  eastern  division,  it  is  presumed  that ' 
it  was  general.  A  geographic  clasnifica- 
tion  of  the  Algonquian  tnbes  follows: 

Western  division,  comprising  three 
^groups  dwelling  along  the  e.  8loj)e  of  the 
Rocky  mts:  Blackfoot  confederacv,  com- 
posed of  theSiksika,  Kainah,  andt^egan; 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

Northern  division,  the  most  extensive 
one,  stretching  from  the  extreme  n.  w. 
of  the  Algonquian  area  to  the  extreme 
B.,  chiefly  n.  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
great  lakes,  including  several  groups 
which,  on  account  of  insuflScient  knowl- 
edge of  their  linguistic  relations,  can  only 
partially  be  outlined:  Chippewa  group, 
embracing  the  Cree  (?),  Ottawa,  Chip- 
pewa, and  Missisauga;  Algonkin  group, 
comprising  the  Nipissing,  Temiscaming, 
Abittibi,  and  Algonkin. 

Northeastern  division,  embracing  the 
tribes  inhabiting  e.  Quebec,  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  and  e.  Maine:  the  Mon- 
tagnais  group,  composed  of  the  Nascapee, 
Montagnais,  Mista^in,  Bersiamite,  and 
Papinachois;  Abnaki  group,  comprising 
the  Micmac,  Malecite,  Passamaquoddy, 
Arosaguntacook,  Sokoki,  Penobscot,  and 
Norridgewock. 

Central  division,  including  groups  that 
resided  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio:  Menominee;  the 
Hauk  group,  includingthe  Sauk,  Fox,  and 
Kickapoo;  Mascouten;  Potawatomi;  Illi- 
nois branch  of  the  Miami  jjroup,  com- 
prising the  Peoria,  Kaakaskia,  (^ahokia, 
Tamaroa,and  Michigamea;  Miami  branch, 
composed  of  the  Miami,  Piankashaw,  and 
Wea. 

Eastern  dixnsion,  embracing  all  the 
Algon(}uian  tribes  that  lived  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  s.  of  the  Abnaki  and  in- 
cluding several  confederacies  and  groups, 
as  the  Pennacook,  Massachuset,  Wam- 
panoag,  Narraganset,  Nipmuc,  M  on  tank, 
Mohegan,    Mahican,   Wappinger,   Dela- 


wares,  Shawnee,  Nantjcoke,  Conoy,  Pow- 
hatan, and  Pamlico. 

As  the  early  settlements  of  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  were  all  within  the 
territory  of  the  eastern  members  of  the 
familv,  they  were  the  first  aborigines 
N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  feel  the 
blighting  effect  of  contact  with  a  superior 
race.  As  a  rule  the  relations  of  the 
French  with  the  Algonquian  tribes  were 
friendly,  the  Foxes  being  the  only  tribe 
against  whom  they  waged  war.  The 
English  settlements  were  often  engaged 
in  Dorder  wars  with  their  Algonqman 
neighbors,  who,  continually  pressed  far- 
ther toward  the  inferior  by  the  advancing 
white  immigration,  kept  up  for  a  time  a 
futile  struggle  for  the  i)068ession  of  their 
territory.  The  eastern  tribes,  from 
Maine  to  Carolina,  were  defeated  and 
their  tribal  organization  was  broken  up. 
Some  withdrew  to  Canada,  others  crossed 
the  mountains  into  the  Ohio  valley,  while 
a  few  bands  were  located  on  reservations 
by  the  whites  only  to  dwindle  and  ulti- 
mately become  extinct.  Of  many  of  the 
smaller  tribes  of  New  England,  Virginia, 
and  other  eastern  states  there  are  no  liv- 
ing representatives.  Even  the  languages 
of  some  are  known  only  by  a  few  words 
mentioned  by  early  historians,  while 
some  tribes  are  known  only  bv  name. 
The  Abnaki  and  others  who  fled  into 
Canada  settled  along  the  St  Lawrence 
under  the  protection  of  the  French, 
whose  active  allies  they  became  in  all  the 
subsequent  wars  with  the  English  down 
to  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in  Canada. 
Those  who  crossed  the  Allegheny  mts. 
into  the  Ohio  valley,  together  with  the 
Wyandot  and  the  native  Algonquian 
tribes  of  that  region,  formed  themselves 
into  a  loose  confederacy,  allied  first  with 
the  French  and  afterward  with  the  Eng- 
lish against  the  advancing  settlements 
with  the  declared  purpose  of  preserving 
the  Ohio  r.  as  the  Indian  boundary. 
Wayne's  victory  in  1794  put  an  end  to  tlie 
struggle,  and  at  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795  the  Indians  acknowledged  their  de- 
feat and  made  the  first  cession  of  land  w. 
of  the  Ohio.  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
EUskwatawa,  instigated  by  British  in- 
triguers, again  aroused  the  western  tribes 
against  the  United  States  a  few  years  later, 
but  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Tippecanoe  in 
1811  and  the  death  of  their  leader  broke 
the  spirit  of  the  Indians.  In  1815  those 
who  had  taken  part  against  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  1812  made  peace 
with  the  Government;  then  began  the 
series  of  treaties  by  which,  within  thirty 
years,  most  of  the  Indians  of  this  region 
ce<^led  their  lands  and  removed  w.  of  the 
Mississippi. 

A  factor  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  decline  of  the  Algonquian  ascendency 
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was  the  power  of  the  Irxxjuoian  confed- 
eracy, w;nich  by  the  )>eginning  of  the 
17th  century  had  developed  a  power 
destined  to  make  them  the  scourge  of 
the  other  Indian  population  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  from 
Ottawa  r.  in  Canada  to  tne  Tennessee. 
After  destroying  the  Huron  and  the  Erie, 
they  turned  their  power  chiefly  against 
the  Algonquian  tribes,  and  ere  long  Ohio 
and  Indiana  were  nearly  deserted,  only 
a  few  villages  of  Miami  remaining  here 
and  there  in  the  northern  iwrtion.  The 
region  s.  and  w.  they  made  a  desert, 
clearing  of  native  inhabitants  the  whole 
country  within  500  m.  of  their  seats. 
The  Algonquian  tribes  fled  before  them 
to  the  region  of  the  upi)er  lakes  and  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  only  when 
the  French  had  guaranteed  them  protec- 
tion against  their  deadly  foes  did  they 
venture  to  turn  back  toward  the  e. 

The  central  Algonquians  are  tall,  aver- 
aging about  178  cm.;  they  have  the  typ- 
ical Indian  nose,  heavy  and  prominent, 
somewhat  hooked  in  men,  flatter  in 
women;  their  cheek  bones  are  heavy; 
the  head  among  the  tril^es  of  the  great 
lakes  is  very  large  and  almost  brachy ce- 
phalic, but  showing  considerable  varia- 
tion; the  face  is  very  large.  The  type  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  Algonquians  can  hardly 
be  determined  from  living  individuals,  as 
no  full-bloods  survive,  but  skulls  found 
in  old  burial  grounds  show  that  they 
were  tall,  their  faces  not  quite  so  broad, 
the  heads  much  more  elongate  and  re- 
markably high,  resembling  in  this  resjiect 
the  Eskimo  an<i  suggesting  the  possibility 
that  on  the  New  England  coast  there  may 
have  been  some  mixture  with  that  type. 
The  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  are  even 
taller  than  the  central  Algonquians;  their 
faces  are  larger,  their  heads  more  elon- 
gate. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  the 
region  in  which  tfie  mound  builders'  re- 
mains are  found,  rounded  heads  pre- 
vailed, and  the  present  population  of  the 
region  are  also  more  round-headed,  ])er- 
haps  suggesting  fusion  of  blood  (Boas, 
inf  n,  1905).     See  Anatomy,  Pfujaiologf/. 

The  religious  beliefs  of  the  eastern  Al- 
gon(^uian  tribes  were  similar  in  their  lead- 
ing features.  Their  myths  are  numerous. 
Theirdeities,  or  manituSy  including  objects 
animate  and  inanimate,  were  many,  but 
the  chief  culture  hero,  he  to  whom  the 
creation  and  control  of  the  world  were 
ascribed,  was  substantially  the  same  in 
character,  although  known  by  various 
names,  among  different  tribes.  '  As  Man- 
ibozho,  or  Michabo,  among  the  Chippewa 
and  other  lake  tribes,  he  was  usually 
identified  as  a  fabulous  great  rabbit, 
bearing  some  relation  to  the  sun;  an<l 
this  identification  with  the  great  rabbit 
appears  to  have  prevailed  among  other 


tribes,  })eing  found  as  far  s.  as  Maryland. 
Brinton  (Hero  Myths,  1882)  believes 
this  mythological  animal  to  have  been 
merely  a  symbol  of  li^ht,  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  similanty  Ixjtween  the 
Algonquian  words  for  rabbit  and  light. 
Among  the  Siksika  this  chief  beneficent 
deity  was  known  as  Napiw,  among  the 
Abnaki  as  KetchiniwesK,  among  the 
New  England  tribes  as  Kiehtan,  Woo- 
naiid,  Cautantowit,  etc.  He  it  was  who 
created  the  world  by  magic  power,  peo- 
pled it  with  game  and  the  other  ani- 
mals, taught  hLM  favorite  people  the  arts 
of  the  chase,  and  gave  them  corn  and 
l)eans.  But  this  deity  was  distinguished 
more  for  his  magical  powers  and  his 
ability  to  overcome  opposition  by  trick- 
ery, deception,  and  mlsehood  than  for 
benevolent  nualities.  The  objects  of 
nature  were  deities  to  them,  as  the  sun, 
the  moon,  fire,  trees,  lakes,  and  the  va- 
rious animals.  Respect  was  also  paid  to 
the  four  cardinal  points.  There  was  a 
general  belief  in  a  soul,  shade,  or  immor- 
tal spiritual  nature  not  only  in  man  but 
in  animals  and  all  other  things,  and  in 
a  spiritual  abode  to  which  this  soul  went 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  and  in  which 
the  occupations  and  enjoyments  were 
supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  of  this 
life.  Priests,  or  conjurers,  called  by  the 
whites  medicine-men,  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  their  social,  poHtical,  and 
religious  systems.  They  were  supposed 
to  possess  influence  with  spirits  or  other 
agencies,  which  they  could  brin^  to  their 
aid  in  prying  into  the  future,  mflicting 
or  curing  disease,  etc. 

Among  the  tribes  from  s.  New  England 
to  Carolina,  including  especially  the  Mo- 
hegan,  Dela wares,  the  people  of  the 
Powhatan  confederat^y,  and  the  Chippe- 
wa, descent  was  ret^koned  in  the  female 
line;  among  the  Potawatomi,  Abnaki, 
Blackfeet,  and  probably  most  of  the 
northern  tribes,  in  the  male  line.  Within 
recent  times  descent  has  been  paternal 
also  among  the  Menominee,  Sauk  and 
Fox,  Illinois,  Kicka})oo,  and  Shawnee, 
and,  although  it  has  been  stated  that  it 
was, anciently  maternal,  there  is  no  satis- 
factorv  proof  of  this.  The  Cree,  Arajmho, 
and  Cheyenne  are  without  clans  or  gen  tee. 
The  gens  or  clan  was  usually  governed  by 
a  chief,  who  in  some  cases  was  installed 
by  the  heads  of  other  clans  or  gentes. 
The  tribe  also  had  its  chief,  usually  se- 
lected from  a  particular  clan  or  gens, 
though  the  manner  of  choosing  a  chief 
and  the  authority  vested  in  him  varied 
somewhat  in  the  different  tril^es.  This 
was  the  peace  chief,  whose  authority  was 
not  absolute,  and  who  had  no  part  in 
the  declaration  of  war  or  in  carrying  it 
on,  the  leader  in  the  campaign  being  one 
who  had  acquired  a  right  to  the  posi- 
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tion  by  iioUmI  deeds  and  skill.  In  Home 
triljet<  the  title  of  chief  wa«  hereditary-, 
and  the  •lietinetion  between  a  peace  chief 
and  a  war  chief  was  not  oljserved.  The 
chiefs  powers  among  some  tril)es,  as  the 
Miami,  were  greater  than  in  others.  The 
government  was  directe<i  in  weighty  mat- 
ters by  a  council,  consisting  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  clans  or  gentes  of  the  tribe.  It 
was  by  their  authority  that  tribal  war 
was  undertaken,  peace  concluded,  terri- 
tory sold,  etc. 

The  Algon(]uian  trilx^s  were  mainly 
sedentary  an<l  agricultural,  probably  the 
only  exceptions  being  those  of  the  cold 
regions  of  C'anada  and  the  8iksika  of  the 
plains.  The  Chippewa  did  not  fonnerly 
cultivate*  the  soil.  Maize  was  the  staple 
Indian  food  pnnluct,  but  the  triln^s  of 
the  region  of  the  gn»at  lakes,  particularly 
the  Menominee,  made  extensive  use  of 
wild  rice.  The  Powhatan  tribes  raised 
enough  maize  to  supply  not  only  their 
own  wanti^  but  those  of  the  Virginia 
colonists  for  some  years  after  the  found- 
ing of  Jamestown,  and  the  New  England 
colonists  were  more  than  once  relieved 
from  hunger  by  corn  raised  by  the  na- 
tives. In  1792*  Wayne's  army  found  a 
continuous  plantation  along  the  entire 
length  of  the  Maumee  from  Ft  Wayne 
to  L.  Erie.  Although  depending  chiefly 
on  hunting  and  fishing  for  subsistence, 
the  New  England  tribes  cultivated  large 
quantities  of  maize,  beans,  pumpkins, 
and  tobacco.  It  is  said  they  imder- 
stood  the  advantage  of  fertilizing,  using 
fish,  snells,  and  ashes  for  this  purpose. 
The  tools  they  used  in  preparing  the 
ground  and  in  cultivation  were  usually 
wooden  spades  or  hoes,  the  latter  being 
made  by  fastening  to  a  stick,  as  a  handle, 
a  shell,  the  shoulder  blade  ofan  animal,  or 
a  tortoise  shell.  It  was  from  the  Algon- 
quian  tribes  that  the  whites  first  learned 
to  make  hominy,  succotash,  samp,  maple 
sugar,  johnnycake,  etc.  Gookin,in  1674, 
thus  clescribes  the  method  of  preparing 
food  among  the  Indians  of  Maf<sachusetts: 
"Their  food  is  generally  Iwiiled  maize, 
or  Indian  corn,  mixed  with  kidney  lK»ans, 
or  sometimes  without.  Al  o,  they  fre- 
quently lx>il  in  this  pottage  fish  and  flesh 
of  all  sorts,  either  new  taken  or  dried, 
as  sha<l,  eels,  alewives,  or  a  kind  of  her- 
ring, or  any  other  sort  of  fish.  But  tl ley 
dry  mostly  those  sorts  l)efore  mentioned. 
These  thev  cut  in  pieces,  l)ones  and  all, 
and  boil  them  in  the  aforesaid  pottage. 
I  have  wondered  many  times  that  thev 
were  not  in  danger  of  being  choked -with 
fish  bones;  but  they  are  so  dexterous  in 
separating  the  bones  from  the  fish  in 
their  eating  thereof  that  they  are  in  no 
hazard.  Also,  they  boil  in  this  frumenty 
all  sorts  of  flesh  they  take  in  hunting, 
as  venison,  beaver,  bear's  flesh,  moose. 


otters,  raccoons,  etc.,  cutting  this  flesh 
in  small  pieces  and  l>oiling  it  as  afore- 
said. Also,  they  mix  with  the  said  pot- 
tage several  sorts  of  roots,  as  Jerusalem 
artichokes,  an<i  groundnuts,  and  other 
roots,  and  pompions,  and  squashes,  and 
also  several  sorts  of  nuts  or  masts,  as  oak 
acorns,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts;  these 
husked  and  dried  and  powdered,  they 
thicken  their  pottage  therewith.  Also, 
sometimes,  they  beat  their  maize  into 
meal  and  sift  it  through  a  basket  made  for 
that  nur[)ose.  With  this  meal  they  make 
bread,  baking  it  in  the  ashes,  covering  the 
dough  with  leaves.  Sometimes  they  make 
of  their  meal  a  small  sort  of  cakes  and  boil 
them.  They  make  also  a  certain  sort  of 
meal  of  i)arche<i  maize.  This  meal  they 
call  'nokake.'"  Their  pots  were  made 
of  clay,  somewhat  egg-shaped;  their 
dishes,  siwons,  and  ladles  of  wood;  their 
water  pails  of  birch  bark,  doubled  up 
so  as  to  make  them  four-cornered,  with 
a  handle.  They  also  had  baskets  of  va- 
rious sizes  in  which  they  placed  their 
provisions;  these  were  made  of  rushes, 
stalks,  com  husks,  grass,  and  bark,  often 
ornamented  with  colored  figures,  of  ani- 
mals. Mats  woven  of  bark  and  rushes, 
dressed  deerskins,  feather  garments,  and 
utensils  of  wood,  stone,  and  horn  are 
mentioned  by  explorers.  Fish  were  taken 
with  hooks,  spears,  and  nets,  in  canoes 
and  along  the  shore,  on  the  sea  and  in 
the  ponc&  and  rivers.  Thev  captured 
without  much  trouble  all  {he  smaller 
kinds  of  fish,  and,  in  their  canoes,  often 
dragged  sturgeon  with  nets  stoutly  made 
of  Canada  hemp  (De  Forest,  Hist.  Inds. 
Conn.,  1853).  Canoes  used  for  fishing 
were  of  two  kinds — one  of  birch  bark, 
very  light,  but  liable  to  overset;  the  other 
made  rrom  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree. 
Their  clothing  was  composed  chiefly  of 
the  skins  of  animals,  tanned  until  soft 
and  pliable,  and  was  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  paint  and  beads  made  from 
shells.  Occasionally  they  decked  them- 
selves with  mantles  made  of  feathers 
overlapping  each  other  as  on  the  back  of 
the  fowl.  The  dress  of  the  women  con- 
sisted usually  of  two  articles,  a  leather 
shirt,  or  undergarment,  ornamented  with 
fringe,  and  a  skirt  of  the  same  material 
fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  l>elt  and 
reaching  neanly  to  the  feet.  The  legs 
were  protected,  esj^ecially  in  the  winter, 
with  leggings,  and  the  feet  with  mocca- 
sins of  soft  dressed  leather,  often  embroid- 
ered with  wampum.  The  men  usually 
covered  the  lower  j)art  of  the  body  with 
a  breech-cloth,  and"  often  wore  a  skin 
mantle  thrown  over  one  shoulder.  The 
women  dressed  their  hair  in  a  thick 
heavy  plait  which  fell  dt)wn  the  neck, 
and  sometimes  ornamented  their  heads 
with    bands    decorated    with    wampum 
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or  with  a  small  cap.  Higginson  (New 
England's  Plantation,  1629)  says:  "Their 
.hair  is  usually  cut  before,  leaving  one 
lock  longer  than  the  rest."  The  men 
went  bareheaded,  with  their  hair  fan- 
tastically trimmed,  each  according  to 
his  own  fancy.  One  would  shave  it 
on  one  side  and  leave  it  long  on  the 
other;  another  left  an  unshaved  strip, 
2  or  3  in.  wide,  running  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  typical  Algonquian  lodge  of  the 
woods  and  lakes  was  oval,  and  the  conical 
lodge,  made  of  sheets  of  birch-bark,  also 
occurred.  The  Mohegan,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Virginia  Indians,  constructed  long 
communal  houses  which  accommodated  a 
nu  mber  of  families.  The  dwellings  in  the 
N.  were  sometimes  built  of  logs,  while  those 
in  the  S.  and  parts  of  the  W.  were  con- 
structed of  saplings  lixe<l  in  the  ground, 
bent  over  at  the  top,  and  covered  with 
movable  matting,  thus  forming  a  long, 
round-roofed  house.  The  Delawares  and 
some  other  eastern  tribes,  preferring  to 
live  separately,  built  smaller  dwellings. 
The  manner  of  construction  among  the 
Delawares  is  thus  described  by  Zeisber- 
ger:  **They  peel  trees,  al)ounciing  with 
sap,  such  as  lime  trees,  etc.,  then  cutting 
the  bark  into  pieces  of  2  or  3  yards  in 
length,  they  lay  heavy  stones  upon 
them,  that  they  may  become  fiat  and 
even  in  drying.  The  frame  of  the  hut  is 
made  by  arivmg  poles  into  the  ground 
and  strengthening  them  by  cross  beams. 
This  framework  is  covered,  both  within 
and  without,  with  the  above-mentioned 
pieces  of  bark,  fastened  very  tight  with 
bast  or  twigs  of  hickory,  which  are  re- 
markably tough.  The  roof  runs  up  to  a 
ridge,  and  is  covered  in  the  same  manner. 
These  huts  have  one  opening  in  the  roof 
to  let  out  the  smoke  and  one  in  the  side 
for  an  entrance.  The  door  is  made  of  a 
large  piece  of  bark  without  either  bolt  or 
lock,  a  stick  leaning  against  the  outside 
being  a  sign  that  nobody  is  at  home. 
The  light  enters  by  small  openings  fur- 
nished with  sliding  shutters."  The  cov- 
ering wa,^  sometimes  rushes  or  long  reed 
grass.  The  houses  of  the  Illinois  are  de- 
scribed by  Hennepin  as  being  "made 
like  long"  arbors"  and  covered  with 
double  mats  of  flat  flags.  Those  of  the 
Chippewa  and  the  Plains  tribes  were  cir- 
cular or  conical,  a  framework  covered  with 
bark  among  the  former,  a  frame  of  mov- 
able poles  covered  with  dressed  skins 
among  the  latter.  The  villages,  especially 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  were  freouently 
surrounded  with  stockades  of  tall,  stout 
stakes  firmly  set  in  the  ground.  A  num- 
ber of  the  western  Algomjuian  towns  are 
described  by  early  explorers  as  fortified 
or  as  surrounded  with  palisades. 

In  no  other  tribes  n.  of  Mexico  was 
picture  writing  developed  to  the  advanced 


stage  that  it  reached  among  the  Delawares 
and  the  Chippewa.  The  figures  were 
scratched  or  painted  on  pieces  of  bark  or  on 
slabs  of  wood.  Some  of  the  tribes,  especi- 
ally the  Ottawa,  were  great  traders,  acting 
aschief  middlemen  between  the  more  dis- 
tant Indians  and  the  early  French  settle- 
ments. Some  of  the  interior  tribes  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  made  but  little  use 
of  thecanoe,travelingalmostal ways  afoot; 
while  others  who  lived  along  the  upper 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic  coast  were  expert 
canoemen.  The  canoes  of  the  upper  lakes 
were  of  birch-bark,  strengthened  on  the 
inside  with  ribs  or  knees.  The  more 
solid  and  substantial  boat  of  Virginia  and 
the  western  rivers  was  the  dugout,  made 
from  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree.  The  man- 
ufacture of  pottery,  though  the  product 
was  small,  except  in  one  or  two  tribes, 
was  widespread.  Judged  by  the  number 
of  vess<»ls  found  in  the  graves  of  the  re- 
gions occupied  by  the  Shawnee,  this  tribe 
carried  on  the  manufacture  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other.  The  usual  method 
of  burial  was  in  graves,  each  clan  or  gens 
having  ita  own  cemetery.  The  mortuary 
ceremonies  among  the  eastern  and  central 
tril)es  were  substantially  as  described  by 
Zeisberger.  Immediately  after  death  the 
corpse  was  arrayed  in  the  deceased's  best 
clothing  and  decked  with  the  chief  orna- 
ment»^  worn  in  life,  sometimes  having  the 
face  and  shirt  painted  red,  then  laid  on 
a  mat  or  skin  m  the  middle  of  the  hut, 
and  the  arms  and  personal  effects  were 
placeil  about  it.  After  sunset,  and  also 
before  daybreak,  the  female  relations  and 
friends  assembled  around  the  body  to 
mourn  over  it.  The  grave  was  dug  gen- 
erallv  by  old  women;  inside  it  w^as 
lined  with  bark,  and  when  the  corpse  was 
placed  in  it  4  sticks  were  laid  across, 
and  a  covering  of  bark  was  placed  over 
these ;  t  hen  the  grave  was  fillea  with  earth. 
An  earlier  custom  was  to  place  in  the 
grave  the  personal  effects  or  those  indic- 
ative of  the  character  and  occupation  of 
the  deceased,  as  well  as  food,  cooking  uten- 
sils, etc.  I^sually  the  body  was  placed 
horizontally,  though  among  some  of  the 
western  tril>es,  as  the  Foxes,  it  was  some- 
times buried  in  a  sitting  posture.  It  was 
the  custom  of  probably  most  of  the  tribes 
to  light  fires  on  the  grave  for  four  nights 
after  burial.  The  Illinois,  Chippewa,  and 
some  of  the  extreme  western  tribes  fre- 
quently practised  tree  or  scaffold  burial. 
The  bodies  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  were  stripped  of  the  flesh 
and  the  skeletons  were  placed  on  scaf- 
folds in  a  charnel  house.  The  Ottawa 
usually  placed  the  l)ody  for  a  short  time 
on  a  scaffold  near  the  grave  previous  to 
burial.  The  Shawnee,  and  possibly  one 
or  more  of  the  southern  Illinois  tribes, 
were  accustomed  to  bury  their  dead  in 
box-shaped  sepulchers  made  of  undressed 
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Htoiie  nlalw.  The  Nanticoko,  and  some  of 
the  western  tril)e8,  after  temporary  burial 
in  the  ground  or  exposure  on  sc-affolds, 
removed  the  flesh  and  reinterred  the 
skeletons. 

The  eastern  Algonquian  tribes  probably 
equaled  the  Irocjuois  in  bravery,  intellfc- 
li^noe,  and  physical  powers,  but  lacked 
their  (xmstancy,  solidity  of  charac*ter, 
and  capability  of  organization,  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  appreciated  the  power 
and  influence  they  might  have  wielded 
})y  combination.  The  alliances  between 
tribes  were  generally  temjwrary  and 
without  real  cohesion.  There  seemn,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  some  element  in  their 
character  which  rendere<i  them  incapa- 
ble of  combining  in  large  bodies,  even 
against  a  common  enemy.     Some  oit  their 

freat  chieftains,  as  Philip,  Pontiac,  and 
Wumseh,  attempted  at  different  periods 
to  unite  the  kino  red  tril)e8  in  an  effort 
U)  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  race; 
but  e&vh  in  turn  found  that  a  single  great 
defeat  <lisheartened  his  followers  and 
rendered  all  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  the 
fonner  two  fell  by  the  hands  of  deserters 
from  their  own  ranks.  The  Virginia 
tribes,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Pow- 
hatan and  Opechancanough,  fonned  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  They 
presented  a  united  front  to  the  whites, 
and  resisteii  for  years  every  step  of  their 
advance  until  the  Indians  were  practically 
exterminated.  From  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville 
(1795)  the  tribes  of  the  Ohio  valley  also 
made  a  desperate  stand  gainst  the  Amer- 
icans, but  in  this  they  had  the  encour- 
agement, if  not  the  more  active  support, 
of  the  British  in  Canada  as  well  as  of  other 
Indians.  In  individual  character  many 
of  the  Algonquian  chiefs  rank  high,  and 
Tecumseh  stands  out  prominently  as  one 
of  the  noblest  figures  in  Indian  history. 
The  present  number  of  the  Algonquian 
family  is  about  90,000,  of  whom  al)out 
40,000  are  in  the  United  States  and  50,000 
in  Canada.     The  largest  tribes  are  the 

>i^lM9Bkm-LBamvs>^0iii[ii\m     in     Tmn^,     Am, 
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\  AlgonkinundBeothuk.— Ik'ixhau8,PhyHik.  Atlas, 
map  ?2, 1887. 

AlgonqnixLB  of  Portage  de  Prairie.  A 
Chippewa  band  formerly  living  near  L. 
of  tne  Woods  and  e.  of  it  in  Manitoba. 
They  removed  before  1804  to  the  Red  r. 
country  through  persuasions  of  the  trad- 
ers.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Disc,  55,  1806. 

Alibamn  (said  to  l>e  from  the  Choctaw 
alba  ayamuUf  *I  open  or  clear  the  thick- 
et'). A  Muskhogean  tribe  of  the  Creek 
confederacy  that  formerly  dwelt  in  s.  Ala- 
bama. It  is  clear  that  the  Alibamu  and 
Koasati  were  closely  related,  the  language 
of  the  two  being  practically  identical. 
When  first  found  by  the  whites  the 
home  of  the  tribe  was  on  Alabama  r.  a 
short  distance  below  the  junction  of  the 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa.  Their  early  his- 
tory, owing  to  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
name,  is  uncertain,  but  at'cording  to  tra- 
dition they  had  migrated  from  a  westerly 
locality.  In  the  Creek  legend,  as  given 
by  (iatschet,  they  are  mentioned,  under 
tne  name  Atilamas,  as  one  of  4  tribes  con- 
tending for  the  honor  of  being  considered 
the  most  ancient  and  valorous.  The 
chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expedition  in 
1541  locate  the  "province"  or  "town" 
of  Alil)anio  a  short  distance  n.  w.  of  the 
Chicaaa,  in  n.  w.  or  (central  Mississippi. 
According  to  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas  tney 
found  a  strongly  fortified  town,  named 
Ullil)ahal),  on  Alabama  or  lower  Coosa  r. 
Coxe  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  235, 
1850)  says  that  Ijelow  the  Coza,  or  Coussa, 
on  the  same  river,  are  the  Ullibalies, 
or  Olibahalies,  according  to  the  French 
the  Allibamons.  The  identification  with 
the  Ullibahali  would  be  complete  if  this 
statement  could  l)e  accepted,  butGatschet 
is  inclined  to  doubt  its  correctness.  The 
history  of  the  tribe  recommences  with  the 
appearance  of  the  French  in  Mobile  bay  in 
1701-02.  Bienville  found  **on  the  banks 
and  many  adjacent  islands,  places  aban- 
doned by  the  savages  on  account  of  war 
with  the  Conchaques  [Conshac]  and  Ali- 
bainons"  (Hamilton,  Colon.  Mobile,  41, 
1897).  The  French  soon  l)e(!ame  involved 
in  war  with  the  tribe,  who,  joining  the 
Cherokee,  Abihka,  and  Catawba  in  1708, 
descen(le<l  Alabama  r.  to  attack  Ft  Louis 
and  the  Mobile  Indians  in  that  vicinity, 
but  retired  after  burning  some  villages. 
In  1718  the  French  established  Ft  Tou- 
louse in  their  country  to  hold  them  in 
check  and  to  protect  French  traders. 
The  site  of  the  fort  was  (H'cu[)i(Hl  in  1812  by 
Ft  .Jacks<m.  After  the  cea^^ion  in  1763  by 
France  to  Great  Britain  the  fort  was 
abandoned,  and  at  that  time  a  part  of  the 
tribe  removed  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi and  established  a  village  60  m. 
above  New  Orleans.  This  band  num- 
bered about  120,  including  30  warriors. 
8ubse(|uently  the  tribe  removed  to  w. 
Louisiana,  and  in  1890  some  were  still 
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living  in  ('ai*.*a8ien  imrish,  others  in  the 
Creek  Nation  in  Indian  T.,  and  a  partv 
of  alK)ut  200  in  Polk  eo.,  Tex. 

Little  has  l)een  recorded  in  regard  to 
the  character  and  custoniH  of  the  Ali- 
bamu,  but  that  they  were  warlike  in  dis- 
position is  evident  from  their  early  his- 
tory. One  singular  custom  mentioned 
by  P^nicaut  seems  to  apply  to  the  Ali- 
bamu  as  well  as  to  the  Mobile  Indians. 
They  caused  their  children,  l)oth  boys 
and  girls,  to  pass  in  array  at  a  ct^rtain 
festival  and  receive  a  flogging  of  such 
severity  as  to  draw  bloocl,  after  which 
they  were  let^tured  })y  one  or  more  of  the 
elders.  Hawkins  states:  "They  did  not 
(ronfonn  to  the  customs  of  the  Creeks, 
and  the  Creek  law  for  the  punishment  of 
adultery  was  not  known  among  them. 
They  cultivate*!  the  soil  to  some  extent 
and  had  some  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle. 
Though  hospitable,  it  was  tlieir  custom 
when  a  white  person  visited  them,  as 
soon  as  he  had  eaten,  what  was  left  was 
thrown  away  and  everything  which  hail 
been  used  Ifby  the  white  }>er8on]  was 
washeii. ' '  The  4  A libamu  towns  situated 
on  Alabama  r.  are  given  by  Hawkins 
(Sketi'h  of  Creek  country,  1799 J  as  Kan- 
chati,  Tawosa,  Pawokti,  ana  Atagi. 
Others  give  Nitahauritz  as  one  of  the 
four.      (a.  8.  G.     c.  T.) 

Aibamot.— Barcin.  Eiisayo,  313. 1723.  Ala.— H.  R. 
Ex.  Doo.  276,  24th  Cong.,  310,  1836  (prol)ably  an 
abbreviation.)  AUb&uui.— Bartraro,  TravelH,  i6A, 
1791.  Ala  Bamer.— Weatherford  (1793)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aflf.,  i.  3a5, 1H32.  Albamat.— N.  C. 
Col,  Records  (1721),  ii,  422,  1HS6.  Alebamah.— 
Charlevoix,  New  France.vi,  2.'>.  1S72.  Alebamont.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  West.  125,  .1816.  Alibam.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80,  1854. 
AUbamas.— Nuttall,JoumaI,287.1H21.  AUbamiet.— 
Schermerhoni  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  C^>11.,  2d  s.. 
152,  1814.  AUbamo.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii. 
104.  1850.  AlibamoM.— Dumont,  La.,  i,  134, 1753. 
Alibamous.— Smyth.  Tour  in  IT.  8.,  i.  848,  1784. 
Alibamu*.— Brae  ken  ridge.  Views  of  La.,  82,  1814. 
AUbanlo.— Smith,  Coll.  Docs.  Hist.  Florida,  i,  56, 

1857.  AUbanons.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.   156, 

1858.  Alimamu.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1539)  in 
Hakluvt  Soc.  Pubs.,  ix,  87,  1H.51.  AlUbama.— 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  vi,  1H48.  AUibamis.— Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches,  81. 1806.  AlUbamoiu.— Bossn(1758). 
Travels  Im..,  i.  219, 1771.  Allibamou*.— <'oxe.  Curo- 
lana.  24,  1741.  Atilamas.— (iat^schet,  Cre4>k  Migr. 
IvCg..  II.  13,  18H8  (Creek  name).  Aybamot.— 
Barcia.  Ensayo,  33:i,  1723.  Ewemalaa. — Coxe,  ('aro- 
tana,  25,  1741.  Habbamalaa.  — Spotswood  (1720)  in 
N.  C.  (V»l.  Rec«)rds.  ii.  383,  lHS<i.  Halbama.— Vau- 
gondy,  map  of  America.  Nancy,  177s.  Holbamafe. — 
Rivers,  Early  Hisi.  So.  Car.,  97,  1h74.  Limanu.— 
Ranjel  (1541*)  in  Bourne.  Narr.  Dc  Soto.  ii.  13<i, 
1904.  Ka'-mo  a»-Ta-di.— Dors<-y,  Blloxi  MS.  Diet., 
B.  A.  E..  1892  (Biloxi  name).  Ka'-mo  ha^-Ya. 
Ibid,  (another Biloxi  name).  Ka'-mo  ha-ya»-di . — 
Ibid,  (another  Bilfjxi  name).  Oke-ohov-atte. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  26(;.  1851.  Olibahaliet.— 
Ct>xe,  Carolana,  24 .  1741 .    ( See  /  'Uihahali. ) 

Alibamu.  A  town  of  the  Crt»ek  Nation, 
on  the  N.  fork  of  Canadian  r.,  Ind.  T. — 
Cxatschet,  Creek  Migr.  I^g.,  ii,  185,  1888. 

Alioan.  A  former  Chuinashan  village 
at  Canada  Maria  Ignacio,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Apr.  24,  1868. 


Alimaoani.  A  Tiinuquanan  \illage  on 
t  he  Florida  coast,  n.  of  8t  Johns  r. ,  in  1 565. 
Alimaoani.— Fontaneda  in  Temaux-Compans. 
Voy..  XX,  24,  1863.  AUmaoany.— French,  Hist. 
(%>11.  La.,  2d  s.. 264. 1875.  Allioamany.— Ba.ssauier, 
Histoire  Notable,  57, 1586.  AUimaoanj.— Laiidon- 
ni(»re  in  French,  Hist.  (k)ll.  La.,  n.  8..  267.  1869. 
Halianaoani. — Gourgues  quoted  in  Jtench,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  8..  -275.  1875.  Halmaoanir.— Laudon- 
ni6re.  ibid.,  n.  8..  349, 1869. 

Aliinib6goaek^(  probably  cerate  with 
the  Chi^^pewa  VnlmVfigog,  'they  that  live 
by  the  river*. — Wm.  Jones).  Mentione<l 
as  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
Cree,  living  on  L.  Aliniil)eg  (Nipigon?), 
which  discharges  into  L.  Sui)erior,  Onta- 
rio. Creuxiiis  places  them  immediately 
N.  of  the  lake,  near  the  s.  end  of  Hudson 
l)ay.  What  part  of  the  Cree  of  modem 
times  these  include  is  not  determinable. 

(.1.  M.      V.  T. ) 

AUmibeffoueoi.— Creuxius.  map  New  France.  1664. 

Kilistinont  Alimibegouek.-^es.  Rel.  1658,  21,  1858. 

Alipconk  ('place  of  elms').  A  village 
of  the  We<.*quaesgeeks  on  the  site  of  Tar- 
rytown,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
burned  by  the  Dut^^h  in  1644. 
Alipoonck.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  78, 
1872  ('place  of  elms').  Alipkonok.— Von  der 
Donck  (1656)  quoted,  ibid..  72. 

Alipoti.  Apparently  a  pueblo  of  the 
Queres  in  New  Mexico  in  1598. — Oiiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  Ine<i.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Alisway.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Alkali  Lake.  A  Shuswap  village  or 
band  near  Fraser  r.  and  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Chilcotin  r.,  Brit  Col. ;  pop.  158  in  1902. 
Alkakalilkes.— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872  (pmbably  identical).  AlkaU  Lake.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  269,  1902. 

Alkehatchee.     A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala. 
Alkehatohee.— Brahm  (18th  cent.)  quoted  by  Gat- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  214,  1888.    Elkatoha.— 
Robin.  Voy..  ii,  map,  1888. 

Alkl.  The  motto  on  the  official  seal  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  taken  from  cdki 
in  the  (^hinook  jarpon,  which  signifies  *  by- 
and-b}^', 'in  the  future',  *soon'.  Theword 
came  into  the  jargon  from  the  Chinook 
proiH»r,  a  diale<'t  of  the  ("hinookan  stock, 
111  which  it  has  a  like  meaning,     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Alkunwea  (.1^/A''/«?/v"a-,  Mower  cor- 
ner'). .\  subdivision  of  the  I^Aalaksen- 
taio,  a  Kwakiutl  gens. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  .3.S2,  1897. 

Allagasomeda.  A  Chimmesyan  \illage 
on  upjH»r  Ski^na  r.,  British  (k>lumbia.— 
Downie  in  Jour.  Rov.  Geog.  Soc.,  xxxi, 

25;^,  \m\. 

Allakaweah  (Al-ln-M^'ice-Ah^  *  Paunch 
Indiana ' ) .  The  name  applied  by  a  tribe 
which  I^nvisand  Clark  (Trav.,25,  Lond., 
1807)  located  on  Yellowstone  and  Big- 
horn rs.,  Mont.,  with  800  warriors  and 
2,:^00  souls.  This  is  exactly  the  country 
occupied  at  the  same  time  by  the  Crows, 
and  although  these  latter  are  mentioned 
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asdifitinct,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
meant,  or  perhaps  a  Crow  band,  more  par- 
ticularly ae  the  Crows  are  known  to  tneir 
coasins^  tne  Hidatsa,  q.  v., as  the  "  people 
who  refui^ed  the  paunch."  The  name 
eeeois  not  to  have  reference  to  the  Gros- 
ventres,  q.  v.     (j.  m.) 

Al-U-k&-we-&h.— Lewis  (1805)  quoted  by  Couen, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i.  199,  1H93.  Oena  de 
FhMt.— Ibid,  (given  a8  their  French  name). 
PuaO.— Drake.  Bk.  Ind»..  bk.  x,  1848  (mlHprint 
for  Paunch).  Panaeh  (Indiana).— Lewis  quoted 
bv  Cofies.  op.  cit.,  I.  199.  1H93.  Ponoh  Indiana.— 
Preiicott  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
a&l,  1853. 

AlUpata.  An  unidentified  town  for- 
merly on  Hilb*boro  r.,  e.  Fla. — Brion  de 
la  Tour,  War  map,  1782. 

Allaqnippa.  A  Delaware  woman  sachem 
of  this  name  lived  in  1755  near  the 
Diouth  of  Youghiogheny  r.,  Allegheny 
CO.,  Pa.,  and  there  may  nave  been  there 
a  small  Delaware  settlement  known  by 
her  name.     (j.  m.) 

Allaqnippaa.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  AUefuipea.— 
EfinautH  and  Rapillv,  map.  1777.  Allequippe.- 
Uttr^.  r.  S.  map.  1781. 

AlU.  A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in  1598, 
doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas  in  the 
vicinitv  of  Abo,  and  evidently  oi'cupied 
bvthe'Tigua  or  the  Piros.— Oflate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Alltyhany  Indiana.  A  geographical 
gTi>up,  comprising  Delawares  and  fehaw- 
ne<*,  redding  on  Alleghany  r.  in  the 
18th  century. — Rupp  (1756)*  Northamp- 
t*)n.  eU\,  106,  1845. 

AUagany  Indiana.— Po^t  (1758),  Joum.,  147,  repr. 
If«j7.  AUe^Jiany. — Lotter,  map,  about  1770.  Alii- 
gaay.— Homann  Heirs,  map,  1756.  Attegheny.- 
Emaatsand  Rapilly,  map,  1777  (misprint). 

AUh.  A  body  of  Salish  e.  of  Che- 
manis  lake,  Vancouver  id. — Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Alligator.  A  former  Seminole  town  in 
Suwannee  CO.,  Fla. 

AlUfator  Hple.— Baiiram,  Voy.,  I,  map,  1799.  Al- 
lifatarladiaaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  360, 
1*57. 

Alloc.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Poeblo  de  la^  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542  (Cabri- 
llo,  Narr.,  1542,  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doc, 
181,  1857).  Placed  by  Taylor  on  the 
rancho  Orteaga,  near  the  beach. 

AUoottloanthaw.  A  town  on  the  head- 
water?  of  Pearl  r.,  Neosho  co..  Miss., 
occupied  by  the  Oklafalaya  Choctaw.— 
Wert  Fla.  map,  ca.  1772. 

Alln.  The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Pecos 
tribe  of  New  Mexico. — Hewett  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  431,  1904. 

Almotn.  A  Palooe  village  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Snake  r.,  about  30  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  Palouse  r..  Wash.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735,  1896. 

Alonko.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
the  E.  side  of  St  Marks  r.,  20  m.  n. 
of  St  Marks,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla.— H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  27,  1826. 


Alpinoha.  A  foniier  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  the  center  of  the  present  town 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Al-pln-tca.— Henshnw.  Hanta  Burbura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E  ,  18M. 

Alpowna.  A  fonner  Nez  Perec'*  village 
at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  that  flows  into 
Snake  r.  from  the  n.,  IhjIow  l^wiston, 
Idaho.  At  this  point  the  people  mixed 
with  the  Paloos,  hence  more  than  one 
language  was  spoken  in  the  village. 
(a.  c.  f.) 

Alpawa.— Oatschet,  Nez  Perc<''  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1878 
(Riven  as  the  village  name,  but  really  the  name 
ol  the  creek ).    Blpawawe.— ^t>^d. 

Alfoa  (corruption  of  Alm^,  the  aborigi- 
nal name).  A  Yakonan  tribe  formerly 
occupying  a  nnmll  territory  at  and  about 
the  mouth  of  Alsea  r.,  w.  Greg.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  the  tril>e, 
of  which  there  are  now  only  a  dozen  sur- 
vivors on  the  Siletz  res.,  Oreg.  Ac- 
cording to  Dorsev  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229, 1890 )  the  following  are  the  former 
Alsea  villages:  Kutauwa,  Kyaniaisu, 
Tachuwit,  Kaukhwan,  Yukhais,  Kakht*<- 
hanwaish,  Shiuwauk,  Khlokhwaiyutslu, 
Mekumtk,  n.  of  Alsea  r.;  Yahach,  Chi- 
ink,  Kauhuk,  Kwulisit,  Kwamk,  Skha- 
khwaivutslu,  Khlimkwaiyh,  Kalbusht, 
Panit,  i^hlekushauk,  and  Thlekuh weyuk, 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  river.  Mllhau  (in 
letter  to  GibbH)gave  Neahumtuk  as  an 
Alsea  village  at  the  mouth  of  Alsea  r., 
which  has  not  Ix^en  identifitMl.  See  Far- 
rand  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  in,  240,  1901. 
(l.  f.) 

Alcea.— Sikcs  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  215. 1860.  Aleya.— 
Gairdner  (1835)  in  .lour.  Geop.  Soc.  L<md.,  xi, 
255, 1841.  AUea.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229, 1890.  Alaeya.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Kxplor.. 
II,  104.  1844.  Al-ti'.-Dor8ev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. Ill,  229,  1890  (own  name).  Alsiiaa.— Duflot 
de  Mofras,  Explor..  ii,  33.5. 1844.  Al«i'-me  ^dnn«.— 
Dorsev.  MS.  NaltAnne  tttnnO  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Naltunne  name).  Alsiya.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep..  253, 
1877.  KA-nia'  ^iinn«.— Dorsey,  MS.  Chaata  Costa 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Cha.stttco««ta  name).  Pa- 
ifan  amim.— Outschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105 
(Lakmiutname).  8ini'-t«-ll  tfinn«.— Dorsey,  MS. 
NaltOnne tOnn^  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18H4  ( '  flatheads ': 
Naltunne  name).  Toha  y£^o  amin.— Gatschet, 
op. cit. (Lakmiutname).  Tihayesatla.— Gatschet, 
MS.  Nestuccft  vocab..  B.  A.  E.  (Nestucca  name). 
Ulaeah.- Lewisand  (Mark,  Exped.,  ii.  118, 1814. 

AltahmoB.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  formerly  living  on  San  Francisco 
bay,  Cal.,  and  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco. 
Al-tah-moa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes  u.  506. 1852. 
Altuumi. —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
AlUjumo.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i.  4.52,  1874. 
Altatmot.— Latham  in  Trans,  rhilol.  Soc.  Lond., 
82,  1856. 

Altamaha.  A  *  *  province  "  in  e.  (xeorgia 
in  1540,  mentioned  in  the  narratives  of 
De  Soto's  expedition.  The  name  is  pre- 
served in  Altamaha  r.  The  word  seems 
to  l)e  of  Timucua  origin,  the  last  part,  * 
'pahiiy  signifving  'town,'  '  home.*  (j.  m.  ) 
Alatamahas.— Baudry  des  Lozlt^ren,  Voy.  La.,  241. 
1802.  Altamaoa.— Gentleman  of  El  vas  in  Hakluyt 
.Sm-.  Pubs., IX. 49, 18.51.  Altamaha.— La  Harpe(  1707) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ill,  36, 1851.   AlUpaha.-- 
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Biedma  (1540)  in  Smith.  Coll.  Doc.  Fla.,  50. 1857. 
AtUpdhs.— Biedma  (1544)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  II,  100. 1850  natamaa.— De  I' Isle,  map  (1707) 
in  Winaor.  Hi8t.  America,  ii.  2»i.  1886. 

Altar.  Usinj?  the  term  in  its  broadest 
sense,  an  altar,  on  which  sarrifices  were 
made  or  offerings  laid  or  around  which 
some  other  act  otworship  waa  performed, 
wafl  a  feature  of  the  performance  of  every 
ceremony  of  the  American  Indians.  Some 
of  these  altars  are  so  simple  that  their 
nature  is  not  easily  apprehended:  an  ex- 
cavation in  the  earth,  a  pile  of  rocks,  a 


6IA  ALTAR.       (m.   C.   STEVENSOn) 

fire,  a  buffalo  skull  nerving  the  purpose. 
Others,  presenting  a  complex  as.seinl)lage 
of  parts,  are  detinitely  recognizable  as 
altars  and  in  some  e^ses  resemble  in  form 
the  altars  of  civilized  people,  for  exam- 
ple, those  of  the  Ho|)i  and  the  Sia.  The 
altar,  on  account  of  its  universal  distribu- 
tion, thus  renders  important  aid  to  the 
comparative  study  of  religions.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  altar  is  to  localize  the  worship 
and  to  furnish  a  place  where  the  wor- 
shiper can  convey  to  the  deity  his  offer- 
ing and  prayers.  Altar-shrines  are  often 
placed  by  springs,  rivers,  caves,  rocks, 
or  trees  on  mountains  and  near  spots 
which  certain  deities  are  supposed  to 
inhabit,  in  the  belief  that  the  roads  of 
these  deities  extend  from  these  localities. 
In  pursuance  of  a  like  idea  the  Haida  de- 
ix)8it  certain  offerings  in  the  sea,  and 
many  tribes  throw  oneringa  into  s|)ring8, 
lakes,  and  rivers.  Some  of  the  tempo- 
rary altars  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
Indians,  so  far  as  may  be  learned  from 
the  illustrations  of  early  writers,  consisted 
of  an  oval  or  circular  palisade  of  carved 
stakes  surrounding  an  area  in  the  center 
of  which  was  a  fire  or  a  mat  on  which 
were  laid  various  symbolic  cult  apparatus. 
Lalitau(M<iMirs  desSauvages,  ii,  327,1724) 
'regards  as  a  tire  altar  the  pipe  in  the  calu- 
met ceremony  of  the  Illinois  describtnl  by 
Marquette.  Such  altars  are  more  primi- 
tive than  the  temi)orary  altars  erected  for 
the  celebration  of  a  ritual  or  a  portion 
of  a  ritual,  and  the  distinction  should 


be  noted.  In  this  connection  the  ckmd- 
blowing  tubes  and  pipes  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  Pueblos  may  also  be  men- 
tioned. The  widespread  connection  of 
fire  with  the  altar  is  an  important  fact 
The  disposition  of  logs  in  cniciform  pat- 
tern for  the  kindling  of  new  fire  by  the 
Creeks  suggests  an  altar.  Interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  use  of  fire  in  ceremony  are 
the  Iroquois  white-dog  rite  and  the  night 
chant  of  the  Navaho.  Among  the  Sik- 
sika  every  tent  contains  an  altar — a  small 
excavation  in  the  earth — where  sweet 
gum  is  burned  dailv  (Wissler).  Prehis- 
toric altars  consisting  of  blocks  of  fire- 
hardened  clay  or,  in  rare  cases,  boxes  of 
stone  form  the  essential  characteristic  of 
many  mounds  and  belong  to  the  class  of 
fire  altars  (Thomas,  Putnam,  Moorehead, 
Mills,  Fowke).  Among  the  altars  that 
survive  in  the  ceremonies  of  tribes  of  the 
United  Statt»s  may  be  cited  the  fire 
altar  of  the  Kwakiutl  cannibal  ceremony 
(Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895);  the 
holv  place  of  the  Pawnee  Hako  ceremony 
(Fletcher  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,36, 1904); 
the  altars  of  the  Sioux  (Fletcher  in 
16th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1883);  the  sun- 
dance  altar  of  the  Arapaho  (Dorsey  in 
Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.,  no.  75,  pl.lxi, 
1903);  and  altars  of  various  ceremonies 
of  the  Navaho  ( Matthews  in  5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1887;  Stevenson  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891),  the  Zuni  (Stevenson  in  23d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1905),  and  the  Hopi 
(Fewkes  in  rei'ent  reports  B.  A.  E.,  and 
articles  in  Am.  Anthrop.  and  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Col. 
Mus.  Pubs. ) .  Temporary  altars  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Pueblos  and  consist,  as  in 
the  flute  ceremony,  for  example,  of  a  rere- 
dos  forme<i  of  one  horizontal  and  two  ver- 
tical slats  painted  with  symbols  of  rain 
and  clouds,  lightning,  corn,  cult  figures, 


HOPI  ALTAR.       (fewkes) 

animals,  etc.  In  front  of  the  reredos  stand 
figurines,  sticks  representing  corn,  the 
tiponi,  or  palladium  bundle,  flower 
mounds,  netted  gourds,  cars  of  corn,  fig- 
ures of  birds,  and  a  row  of  eagle  feathers. 
Connected  with  the  altar  are  bowls,  bas- 
kets, rattles,  prayer-sticks,  pipes,  stone 
iin[)lenients,  and  other  paraphernalia, 
and  a  characteristic  feature  of  some  of 
them  is  the  dry-painting.  During  the 
progress  of  some  ceremonies  a  direction 
altar^  or  cloud  altar,  consisting  of  a  medi- 
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due  bowl  surrounded  with  ears  of  corn 
pointed  toward  the  cardinal  points,  is 
temporarily  used.  The  construction  of 
tliealtar,  the  rites  performed  before  it,and 
its  destruction  form  interesting  features 
of  Hopi  ceremonies  and  date  back  to  an- 
cient times.  Numerous  shrine  altars  are 
mentioned,  some  near,  others  distant 
from,  the  present  pueblos,  and  many  have 
been  observed  which  were  the  worship- 
ing places  of  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
pueblos,     (w.  H. ) 

Altiniii  (from  Altau,  the  native  name 
of  a  place  in  their  territory).  A  Yokuts 
tribe  formerly  living  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  Tulare  basin,  Cal.  They  are  said 
to  have  ranged  as  far  s.  as  Kern  r.  A 
few  survivors  now  reside  on  Tule  River 
res.  They  may  be  the  same  as  the  Paleu- 
j-ami.     (A.  L.  K.) 

Alnenehi.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
blv  (>)stanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Gal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Alnik.  A  former  Eskimo  village  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  about  lat.  64° 
l.V;  pop.  130  in  1829.— Graah,  Exped., 
map,  1837. 

Aluk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  s.  e. 
Greenland,  lat.  60°  10^.— Meddelelserom 
GrunUnd,  xxv,  map,  1902. 

Alwathalama.  A  former  Chumashan 
Ullage  at  the  marsh  of  (4oleta,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  24,  1863. 

AOvaUUa*.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  459.  1K74. 
Alwaththalam.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  May  4. 1860. 
Acwalthataaa.— Gat«icbet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  pi. 
3.  558.  1876. 

Alyenpkigna.  A  former  Gabrielef\o 
rancheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a 
place  later  called  Santa  Anita. 
Aku^igma.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  Jan.  11.  1H61.  Almpqiug-na.— Ried 
misqnoted  by  HofTman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.. 
XVII.  2, 1885. 

Amacahnri.  Mentioned  as  a  clan  of 
the  Apohola  phratry  of  the  Timucua. — 
Pareja  {ra.  1612)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in 
Am.  Philoe.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Am^hftmi  {ama  Mand,'  khami  '  broken  ^ 
'moantainous  country*).  A  former  dis- 
tinct Siouan  tribe,  long  since  incorporated 
with  the  Hidatsa;  also  the  name  of  their 
village.  Along  with  the  Hidasta  they 
claimed  to  have  formerly  constituted  one 
tribe  with  the  Crc^ws.  Their  language, 
however,  indicated  closest  affinity  with 
the  Hidat^^  differing  but  slightly  from 
it,  although  they  o<»cupied  a  separate  vil- 
lage and  long  maintained  separate  tribal 
organization.  They  were  recognized  as  a 
distinct  tribe  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804, 
bat  had  practically  lost  their  identity  30 
years  later.  In  Lewis  and  Clark's  time 
their  village  was  at  the  month  of  Knife  r., 
N.  Dak.,  and  was  one  of  three,  the  other 
two  being  Uidatsa,  which  for  many  years 
stood  on  the  banks  of  that  stream.  *  iTheir 


strength  was  estimated  at  50  warriors. 
After  the  epidemic  of  1837  all  or  the 

freater  part  of  the  survivors  joined  the 
lidatsa  and  were  merged  with  that  tribe. 
Lewis  and  Clark  state  that  they  had  been 
a  numerous  and  prosperous  ^ricultural 
tribe  which  once  divided  the  upper  Mis- 
souri valley,  w.  of  the  Dakota  group,  with 
the  Arikara,  Mandan,  and  Hidatsa,  the 
remains  of  the  old  towns  of  these  four 
tribes  being  visible  on  every  prairie  ter- 
race along  the  river  for  600  miles.  The 
remnants  of  all  four  were  found  by  Mat- 
thews ( Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  13,  1877)  at  Fort 
Berthold,  numl)ering  fewer  than  2,500. 
Ahahawa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  522,  1853. 
Ahahaway.— Ibid..  250.  Ah'-«-o-war'.— Lewis  and 
Clark.  DiHC, 28, 1806  (own name).  Ahnaha^ayi.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  115,  1814.  Ahwaha- 
wa».— Brown,  West.  Oaz.,  212.  1817.  Ahwaha- 
way».— Lewis  and  ('lark,  Exped..  ii,  452,  1814. 
Ah-wah-hA-way.— U'Wisand  Clark,  Disc.,  2;\  1806. 
Amahami.— MatthewM.  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  15,  1877. 
Amail.— Ibid.,  36  ('earthen  lodges':  Crow  name). 
A-ma'-te-wat-se'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  402.  1862.  A  ma  tUia  mi.— Matthews, 
Ethnog.  Hidatsa.  133.  1877.  Anhawa*.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  80.  1854.  Aana- 
hawas.— (iallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II,  126.  1836.  Arwaoahwas.— LewLs  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I.  120,  1814.  Arwaohaon.— Ibid.,  map. 
A waohiwi.— Maximilian,  Travels,  178,  1843. 
A-wa-ha-was.— Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
2d  8..  II,  36.  1814.  A-waha-wayi.— Brack enridge. 
Views  of  La..  86,  1815.  OorneUle.— Balbi,  Atlas 
Ethnog..  56,  1826.  Omu  det  Soulier.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Disc.,  25, 1806.  Lm  Sonlien.— Maximilian, 
Travels.  323,  1843.  Mahaha.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  130,  1814.  Maharhar.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Coues  ed.,  i,  183,  1893.  Mahawha.— Max- 
imilian, TraveLs,  336, 1843.  Kattasooas.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  521.  1878.  Saolien.— 
Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  2d  s.. 
II.  35, 1814  (misprint) .  Shoe  Indians.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  130,  1814.  Soulier  Noir.— Ibid. 
(French;  'black  shoe').  Watasoona. — Oa88,.Iour- 
nal.  59,  1807.  Wattasoons.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  130,  1814  (so  called  by  the  Mandan). 
Wetersoon. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  Cones  ed., 
I,  204,  note.  1893. 

Amaikiara.  A  former  Karok  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Klamath  r.,  at  the  rapids 
a  mile  or  two  below  the  mouth  of  Salmon 
r.,  N.  w.  Cal.  Though  not  a  large  village, 
it  was  of  importance  because  an  annual 
salmon  ceremony  and  the  jumping  dance 
were  held  here.  Together  with  most  of 
the  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon 
it  was  burned  by  the  whites  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852.  (a.  l.  k.) 
A-mi-ke-ar-rum.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  23, 
1860.  Eh-nek.— Glbbs(1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes.  III.  151, 1853.  Enek.— Kroeber,  infn,  1903 
(Yurok  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  village). 
Ihnek.— Meyer,  Nach  dcm  Sacramento,  236. 18.S5. 
In-neok,— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec.  se.ss.,  164,  \s,%i.  Mik-i£ra.— Gibbs, 
MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852.  Tumiti.— Kroeber,  infn, 
1903  (Yurok  name  for  the  upper  part  of  the  vil- 
lage). 

Amakalli.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
established  by  Indians  from  Chiaha  town 
on  Amakalli  cr.,  the  main  branch  of 
Kitchofuni  or.,  an  attiuent  of  Flint  r., 
Ga.  It  had  60  warriors  in  1 799.  (  a.  s.  «. ) 
Au-muc-oul-le.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  64,  1848. 

Amalahta.  A  Chicka^:aw  town  in  n. 
Mississippi,  which,  according  to  Adair 
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(Hint.  Imln.,  ;i54,  1775),Hto<Klat«ime«liK- 
tan('<*  from  the  other  (.'hirkanaw  towns. 
They  met  the  Fn»nch  there  in  a  sanjniin- 
ary  battle  <liirinK  the  first  Chickasaw  war 
ofl7.m  (A.  «.  o.) 
M«UtUw.— I^)^lMnK.  Fjwt  and  Wej^t  F!a..  63,  1775. 

Amalgua  (  inland  of  the  Uiinti*').  An 
inland  off  the  w.  coant  of  Lower  California, 
alx)ut  lat.  .*W°,  on  which  wan  a  Cochimi 
rancheria.— Vene^an,  Hist.  (?al.,  ii,  437, 
1757. 

Htuunalffna.— <naviKt*n>  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Jan.  17. 1H«2. 

Amani-ini  ( *  mescal  comer' ) .     A  ranch- 
eria,  probably  (Vichimi,  connecte<l  with 
Purfsima  mission,  I^ower  California,  in 
the  18th  century. 
Amani  inL—Doc.  rflst.  Mex.,  4th  «..  v.  189.  1857. 

Amateconti  ('abundance  of  small  Hsh' 
[herring]).  A  small  <Hvision  of  the  Ab- 
naki  formerly  residing  in  jmrt  at  Farin- 
ingt^m  falls,  on  Handy  r.,  Franklin  co., 
Me.,  and  partly  near  the  present  New- 
Sharon,  a  few  miles  distant.  They  ttx^k 
t>art  with  the  other  Almaki  in  the  early 
ndian  wars  against  the  English  and 
ioined  in  the  treaty  ma<le  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1713.  Home  of  them  lingered 
in  their  old  homes  until  about  1797,  w  hen 
the  last  family  remove<l  to  Ht  Francis, 
lower  (-anada,  where  they  retained  their 
distinctive  name  until  1809.  (,i.  m.) 
AmaMtoontioook.— Ballard  in  U.  S.  Coast  Snrv. 
Rop.,  251, 1871  (jfivon  an  the  correct  name  of  Sandy 
r).  AmaMtooatoof.— Poitsinouth  treaty  (1713)  in 
Me.  Hist.  8<M'.  (%»II.,  vi,  25(),  lH.i9.  Ama»afuanteg. — 
(lyles  (1726).  ibid..  Iii.  357.  1853.  AmaMonly.— 
Nlles  (1761?)  in  Mohh.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  ,3d  .«..  VI.  247. 
18:{7.  Amaaoontie.— Nilex  ( 1761?),  ibid..  4lh  s.,  v. 
:i35.  ISiil.  Amawonty.— I Vn hallow  (172iit  in  N.  H. 
Ilinl.  Hoc.  Coll..  I.  21.  IMVI.  Amaaeoontae.— Ibi«l.. 
82.  AmaMaoanty.— Niles  (1761?)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
S(K'.  Coll.,  8d  M.,  VI,  246, 1837.  Amawaoonty.— Pen- 
hallow.  op.  cit.  Amotequonty.— Map  of  1719  cited 
by  Ballard  In  V.  S.  Const  Survey  Rep..  251.  1871. 
Anmetoukkanti.— RasU's  quoted  by  Btillnrd.  ibid. 
AameMukkaatti.— Ra.*<leN  (1722)  quoted  by  Vetro- 
milc,  AbnaklH.  Zi  27,  ISfUl.  Aniniu8kanti.— 
Abnaki  leUer  (1721 1  in  Mn.sM.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d 
».,  VIM.  262-3.  1819.  AumeMukkantti.— Ra*<les  in 
Mc.  Hi.«t.  Soc.  (\A\..  IV,  102,  18.>6.  Meetee  Oontee.— 
Allen,  ibid..  31  (trans,  'herring  place*).  Meesa- 
ooBtu.— Willis,  ibid.,  105. 

Amatidatahi,     A  former  II  idatsa  village 
on  or  near  Knife  r.,  X.  Dak. 
A  m£ti  ditf  hi.— Matthews.  Kthnog.  HidatMi.  13:^, 
1877.    Amatinatfhi,-lbid. 

Amatiha.  A  former  Ilidatsa  village  on 
the  s.  bank  of  Knife  r.,  half  a  mile  al>ove 
its  mouth,  in  N.  Dak. 

Amatiha,- Matthews.  Kthnog.  and  IMiilol..  a'>.  38. 
1877.  Awatichai-Eohpou.— Maximilliin.  Vov.  dans 
lint,  de  I'Am..  in.  2.  1843.  Awatiohay.— Maxi- 
milian, Tmv..  178,  1813. 

Amatpan.  A  former  (^hitimacha  vil- 
lage on  Bayoti  (iris,  in  St  Marys  jmrish. 
1^.,  .*^  m.  K.  of  Charenton,  on  the  short*  of 
<irand  lake. 

Am^toaa  aamu. — (Tats(>het  in  Tri\n^.  .Vnthn^p. 
S*H'.  Wa.sh..  II,  151.  issi  (tuUua     '  village  ' ). 

Amaxa.  A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
159vS  doubtless  situattMi  in  the  Salinas  in 
the  vicinity  of  Alx),  and  evidently  o(^u- 

imnX  bv  Tigua  or  Piros.— OHate  ( 1598)  in 
)oc.  Imki.,  .XVI,  114,  1871, 


Amaye.  A  town  and  pnnince  visited 
by  the  De  Soto  expedition  in  1542;  eitu- 
ate<l  probably  in  extreme  s.  w.  Arkan- 
sas.— (ientl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  195,  1850. 
Amay.— Hani«,  Voy.  and  Trav..  i,  810,  1705. 

Amber.  A  fossilized  vegetable  resin 
occurring  in  small  quantities  in  the  more 
recent  geologit^  fonuations  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent.  So  far  as  known 
it  wa«  little  used  by  the  aborigines,  ex- 
cepting  the  Eskimo  of 
-f^^  Ala^'ka,  who  valueii  it 

for  beads  and  other 
small  ornaments. 
These  people  obtained 
it  from  the  alluvium  of 
/     ^    the  Yukon  delta  and 

Ambcr  BCA08.  Alaska  1.1-2)      .  au       m       i.*  £ 

from  the  Tertiary  for- 
mations of  the  Fox  ids.  Murdoch  (9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1892)  illustrates  a  string  of 
four  small  amber  Ix^ads  obtained  from  the 
Ft  Harrow  Eskimo.  See  also  Kunz,Gem8 
and  Frt*cious  Stones,  1890.     (w.  h.  h.) 

AmdowapnBkiyapi  ('those  who  lay  meat 
on  their  shoulders  to  dry  it  during  the 
hunt ' ).  A  Sisseton  band  or  6ubtril>e. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Amediche.  A  tril)e,  probably  (""addoan, 
that  lived  about  08  leagues  w.of  Natchi- 
toches, in  E.  Texas.  l>a  Harpe  stated  that 
in  1714-lH  they  were  at  war  with  the 
Natchitoches,  and  that  the  Spaniards  had 
established  a  settlement  among  them  a 
few  years  previously,  but  soon  almn- 
<loned  it.     (a.  c.  f. ) 

Amedichex.— La  Harpt*  (1719)  in  Margr>',  Dee  ,  vi, 
266,  1886. 

Amen  ( A^nien).  A  village  or  a  group  of 
3  adja(»ent  villages  of  the  Yurok  on  the 
cx)ast  6  m.  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Klamath 
r.,  Cal.,  their  northernmost  habitation. 

(A.   L.   K.) 

Amerdlok  ('the  smaller  one,*  referring 
generally  to  a  bay  near  a  larger  one).  An 
l-^ki mo  village  in  w.  (ireenland,  lat.  67°. — 
Nansen,  Fii-st  Crossing,  map,  1890. 

American  Horse.  An  Oglala  Sioux  chief, 
known  in  his  tril>ea«  Wasechun-tashunka. 
He  was  [>robably  the  son  or  nephew  of 
the  American  Horse  who  went  out  with 
Sitting  Bull  in  the  Sioux  war  and  was 
kilUMl  at  Slim  buttes,  S.  Dak.,  Sept.  29, 
1875.  As  speaker  for  the  tril)e  he  signed 
the  treaty  secured  by  the  Crook  commis- 
sion in  1887,  by  which  the  Sioux  reserva- 
tion in  Dakota  was  reduced  by  one-half. 
Nearly  half  the  tribe  objected  to  the  ces- 
sion, alleging  that  the  promises  of  the 
commissioners  could  not  be  depended  on, 
and  the  malcontents,  exciteil  by  the  mes- 
sianic craze  that  had  recently  reacheii  the 
Sioux  and  by  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull, 
its  chief  ex|M>nent  among  them,  in  1890, 
withdrew  from  the  council  and  prepared 
to  tight  the  (Tovernment.  The  expiected 
l)enefits  of  the  treaty  proved  illusory. 
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While  the  tribe  were  gathered  at  tlie 
agency  to  treat  with  the  commissioners, 
their  great  herds  of  cattle  destroyed  their 
growing  crops  and  were  subsetjuently 
stolen.  The  signers  expected  that  the 
rations  of  beef  that  had  been  cut  off  by 
the  Government  would  be  restored,  and 
the  agent  bc^^n  to  issue  the  extra  rations. 
In  the  following  year,  when  drought  had 
ruined  the  new  crop,  authority  to  increase 
the  rations  having  been  withheld,  they 
were  reduced  at  the  most  unseasonable 
time.  The  Sioux  were  actually  starving 
when  the  malcontents  took  their  arms 
and  went  out  to  the  bad-lands  to  dance 
themselves  into  the  exalted  state  neces- 
sary for  the  final  struggle  with  the  whites. 
American  Horse  and  other  friendlies  in- 
duced them  to  submit,  and  the  episode 
would  have  been  concluded  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed  had  not  acollision  occurred 
l>etween  some  raw  troops  and  Big  Foot^s 
band  after  its  surrender.  In  1891  Ameri- 
can Horse'  headed  the  delegation  from 
Pine  Ridge  to  Washington,  composed  of 
leaders  of  both  the  friendly  and  tne  lately 
hostile  party,  and  the  conferences  resulted 
in  the  issue  of  living  rations  and  in  fairer 
treatment  of  the  Sioux,     (f.  h.) 

Amerind.  A  word  composed  of  the 
first  syllables  of  "American  Indian," 
suggested  in  1899  by  an  American  lexi- 
cographer as  a  substitute  for  the  inap- 
propriate terms  useil  to  designate  the 
race  of  man  inhabiting  the  New  WorM 
iHifore  its  occupancy  by  Europeans. 
The  convenience  of  such  derivatives  as 
Anierindic,  Amerindize,  Amerindian, 
proto- Amerind,  pre-Amerindic,  pseudo- 
Amerind,  etc.,  argues  in  favor  of  the  new 
word.  The  introduction  of  "Amerind" 
was  urged  by  the  late  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell, 
and  it  has  tlie  support  of  several  anthro- 
pologists. A  plea  by  Dr  W  J  Mcdee  for 
it*»  general  adoption  appeared  in  1900  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  In- 
stitute of  (treat  Britain.  The  use  of 
* 'Amerind"  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Americanists  in  New  York,  Oct., 
1902,  occasioned  a  discussion  (Science, 
n.  8.,  XVI,  892,  1902)  in  which  it  was  snp- 
ix)rted  by  some  and  attacked  by  others. 
The  name,  nevertheless,  has  found  it« 
way  into  l)oth  scientific  and  popular  litera- 
ture,    (a.  f.  c. ) 

Ametzilhaoaamano  ( '  mouth  of  the  sandy 
arroyo*).  A  rancheria,  probably  Coch- 
imi,  connected  with  Purfsima  mission. 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th8.,v,  190,  1857. 

Amiooa.  Mentioned  by  Coxe  ( (.-arolana, 
14,  1741)  as  a  tribe  on  the  Honabanou, 
an  imaginary  river  entering  the  Missis- 
sippi from  the  w.,  15  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  tfie  Ohio.  It  is  probably  an 
imaginary  triln'. 

Bull.  :^0— 06 4 


Amikwa  (from  amiky  *  beaver').  An 
Algonquian  tribe  found  by  the  French  on 
the  N.  shore  of  L.  Huron,  opposite  Mani- 
toulin  id.,  where  they  were  located  in  the 
Jesuit  Relations  at  various  dates  up  to 
1672.  Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie  ( Hist. 
Am.  Sept.,  1753)  says  that  they  and  the 
Nipissing  once  inhabited  the  shores  of 
L.  Nipissing,  and  that  they  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  other  na- 
tions in  those  quarters  until  disease  made 
great  havoc  among  them  and  the  Iroquois 
compelled  the  remainder  of  the  tril)e  to 
betake  themselves,  some  to  the  French 
settlements,  others  to  L.  Superior  and  to 
Green  bay  of  L.  Michigan,  In  1740  a 
remnant  had  retired  to  Manitoulin  id. 
Chauvignerie,  writing  in  1736,  says  of  the 
Nipissing:  "The  armorial  bearincs  of  this 
nation  are,  the  heron  for  the  Achagu^  or 
Heron  tribe,  the  beaver  for  the  Ame- 
ko8e8  [Amikwa],  the  birch  for  the  Bark 
tril)e. ' '  The  reference  may  possibly  be  to 
a  gens  only  of  the  Nipissing  and  not  to  the 
Amikwa  tribe,  yet  the  evidently  close  re- 
lation between  the  latter  and  the  Nipis- 
sing justifies  the  belief  that  the  writer 
alluded  to  the  Amikwa  as  known  to  his- 
tory. They  claimed  in  1673  to  be  allies 
of  the  Nipissing.  (j.  m.  c.  t.) 
Amehouett.— Heriut.  Travels.  197,  1807.  Ame- 
koSai.— CImuvijrnerle  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX,  105,3.  Itm.  Amioawaca.— Boyd,  Ind.  Local 
Names,  3, 1885.  Amioois.— Doe.  of  1693  in  N.Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  566, 18.V>.  Amiooues.— Jes.  Rel.  1671, 
25,1858.  Amioouret J es.  Rel.  1670,  79, 1858.  Ami- 
court.— Heriot.Tra  v., 194,1807.  Amio-wayi.— Boyd, 
Ind.  Local  Names.  3,  1885.  Amihouis.— (-olaen 
(1727) .  Five  Nations.  k6,  1747.  AmikoU. -N.Y.  Doe. 
Col. Hist., IX,  722. 1H.V>.  Amikonet.— McKennevand 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81,  1854.  Amikouai.— Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  31. 1858.  Amikoiiaa.— Perrot  (ca.  1700), 
Mem.,  20. 1864.  Amikouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1648,  62, 1858. 
Amikouet.— (iallinee  (1669-70)  in  Margry.  D^e.,  i. 
162, 1875.  k  Mikouett.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  1' Am^r., 
II.  48,  17.53  (mi.sprint).  Amikoucat.— Ibid.,  68. 
AmikoueU,— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,403, 
1885.  Amikoui8.^leffery8.  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  1, 47,1761. 
Amikouyi.— Charievoix  (1713),  Voy.,  ii,  47,  1761. 
Beaver  (Indians).— Shea,  Catholic  MLssions,  366, 
1855.  Caitor,- MeKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in.  81,  18M.  Naix  Peroea.— Jes.  Rel.  1636,  92.  ia58. 
Nation  da  Castor.— Ibid.  Nation  of  the  Beaver.— 
Jeflferys.  French  Doms.  Am. ,  pt.  1, 47,  1761.  Nods- 
peroex.— Jes.  Rel.  1657,  11,  18.58.  Nes-Pero^.- 
Charlevoix,  Hist.  New  France,  Shea  ed.,  iii,  180, 
1872.  Net  Percex.— Ibid..  119.  Omikouet.— Rasles 
(ca.  UZi)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  viii.  261. 
1819.  Ounikanes.— (Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  654,  1853  (misprint. ) 

Amiloon.  Mentioned  by  Iberville  in 
connection  with  the  Biloxi,  Moctobi, 
Huma,  Paskajjjula,  etc.,  as  a  small  tribe 
E.  of  the  lower  Mississippi  in  1699  (Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  IV,  155,  1880) ;  notidentitie<l. 

Aminoya.  A  province  or  village,  p)S8i- 
bly  Siouan,  situated  in  1542  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  probablv  a  short 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  Arkansas  r. 
It  was  here  the  remnant  of  De  Soto's  fol- 
lowers, under  the  lea<lership  of  Moscoso, 
embarked  for  Mexico  ((larcilaa^o  de  la 
Vega,  Florida,  222,  1723).      The   people 
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were  probably  related  to  the  Quapaw;  if 
not,  they  may  have  been  Caddoan. 
AminoU.— La  Salle  (1679)  in  Margry,  IX^c,  ii,  41. 
1877.  DaminoU.— Hennepin  (168;{),  Shea  trans., 
163,  1880.  Minoia.— Ooxe,  Carolana,  22. 1741.  Mi- 
noya.— Gentleman  of  £lva8  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  206. 1850. 

Amitok  ( *narrow' ) .  A  winter  Bettlement 
of  the  Amitormiut  on  the  e.  coai*t  of  Mel- 
ville peninsula. 

Amitigoke.— Gilder.  Schwatka's  Search,  181,1881. 
Amitioke.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  206.  1824.  Amit- 
Uoke.— Ibid.,  map,  197.  Amitoq.— Botis  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1888.  Amityook.— Lyon,  Pri- 
vate Jour.,  406,  1825. 

Amitonniiit  (inhabitants  of  the  nar- 
row place.* — Boas).  An  Eskinjo  tribe  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Melville  i)enin.  Their 
principal  village  is  Amitok,  from  which 
they  take  their  name. — (iilder,  Schwat- 
ka's  Search,  181,  1881. 

Amivik.  An  Angmagsalingmiut  settle- 
ment on  Angmagsalik  fiora,  e.  Green- 
land.—Holm,  Ethnol.  Skizze  af  Angmag- 
salikeme,  14,  1887. 

Ammonoongan.  A  village,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Abnaki,  on  the  n.  e.  side  of 
Presumpscotr.,  at  Saccarappa  falls,  Cum- 
berland CO.,  Me. — Deed  of  1657  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  118,  1865. 
Aumoufhoawgen.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  ».,  VI,  97,  1837.  Aumuokoawnn.— Ibid.. 
117.  Aumufhoawgen.— Smith  (1631).  ibid.,  in.  22, 
1833. 

Amo.  A  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy  in  the  region  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,xvr,  115, 1871. 

Amolomol  (.1  mo^lomdl ) .  A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  at  the  old  wharf  at  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

AmonceB.  A  tribe  or  division,  presum- 
ably of  the  Yokuts,  said  to  have  lived  on 
San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  in  1854. — Henlevin 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512,  1854. 

AmoxLokoa.  A  band  of  the  Illinois 
about  1680.— Hennepin,  New  Disc.,  310, 
1698. 

Amanakoa.— La  Salle  (1680)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag., 
iHts.,  v.  197.  1861. 

Amoqne.  A  foniier  Maricopa  ranch eria 
on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. — Sedelmair  (1744) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
366,  1889. 

Ainofkeag  (namos  'small  fish,'  kkig  'to 
take':  'one  takes  small  fish').  A  small 
tril)e  or  band  of  the  Pennacook  confed- 
eracy, living  about  1675  in  a  village  of 
the  same  name  at  Amoskeag  falls,  on  Mer- 
rimac  r.,  in  Hillsboro  co.,  N.  H.  This 
village  was  the  residence  of  Wannalanset, 
head  chief  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
son  of  Passaconnaway. 

Amoikeag.— Hubbard  (16«0)  in  Mass.  Hist.  So<'. 
Coll.,  2d  8..  V,  32. 181n.  Haamhok.— r»tK)kin  ( 1677) 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq,  S<h'..  ir.  162.  1X36.  Naam- 
keeka,— Oookin  (1674)  in  Mas.s.  Hi^i.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist 
8..  I.  149,  1K06.  Kamao«kea««.— S(h«M)l('mft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,221,  IS-V).  Namaschaug .— Owaneco  (1700) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  614,  ia'>4.  Namaske.— 
Eliot  {CO.  1650)  in  Mass.  Hist.  .s<m\  Coll.,  3d  s.. 
IV,  123, 1834.  Namekeake.— <;ookin  (1677)  quotiMl 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  U\  1848  (near  Chelra.s- 


ford,  Mass.;  same?).  Namkeakft— <jOokin  (1677)  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  518,  1836  (^same?). 

Ampalamnyn.  A  Lakmiut  band  near 
Luckiamute  r.,  Oreg. — Gatechet,  Lakmiut 
MS.  vo(»b.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Ampishtna.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
band  of  the  Calajpooya  proper,  resid- 
ing E.  of  upper  Willamette  r.,  Oreg. — 
Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Amu  (AmiV).  The  Ant  clan  of  the 
Pecos  tribe  of  New  Mexico. — Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  K,  1895. 

Amulet.    See  Fetish. 

AmuBaya.  Mentioned  as  a  Timucua 
clan  of  the  Apohola  phratry.— Pareja 
(ca.  1612)  quoted  bv  Gatschet  in  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Amasements.  When  not  bound  down 
by  stern  necessity,  the  Indian  at  home 
was  occupied  much  of  the  time  with 
dancing,  feasting,  gaming,  and  story-tell- 
ing. Though  most  of  the  dances  were 
religious  or  otherwise  ceremonial  in 
character,  there  were  some  which  had 
no  other    puriK)8e   than   that  of    social 

Sleasure.  They  might  take  place  in  the 
ay  or  the  night,  l)e  general  or  confined 
to  particular  societies,  and  usually  were 
accompanied  with  the  drum  or  other 
musical  instrument  to  accentuate  the 
song.  The  rattle  was  perhaps  invariably 
used  only  in  ceremonial  dances.  Many 
dances  were  of  pantomimic  or  dramatic 
character,  and  the  Eskimo  had  regular 
pantomime  plays,  though  evidently  due 
to  Indian  influence.  The  giving  of  pres- 
ents was  often  a  feature  of  the  dance,  as 
was  betting  of  all  athletic  contests  and 
ordinary  games.  The  amusements  of  the 
Eskimo  and  extreme  northern  tribes  were 
chiefly  athletic,  such  as  racing,  wrestling, 
throwing  of  heav'v stones,  and  tossing  in  a 
blanket.  From  Hudson  bay  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
border  of  the  plains,  the  great  athletic 
game  was  the  ball  play,  now  adopted 
among  civilized  games  under  the  name 
of  Iacro.v(e.  In  the  N.  it  was  played  with 
one  racket,  and  in  the  S.  with  two.  Ath- 
letes were  regularly  trained  for  this  game, 
and  competitions  were  frequently  in- 
tertribal. The  wheel-and-stick  game  in 
one  form  or  another  was  well-nigh  uni- 
versal. As  played  in  the  E.  one  gamester 
rolled  forward'  a  stone  disk,  or  wheel, 
while  his  opponent  slid  after  it  a  stick 
curved  at  one  end  in  such  a  way  that  the 
wheel,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground,  rested 
within  the  crook  of  the  stick.  On  the 
plains  and  in  the  S.  W.  a  wooden  wheel, 
freijuently  netted,  took  the  place  of  the 
stone  disk.  Like  most  Indian  institu- 
tions, the  game  often  had  a  symbolic  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  a  sun  myth. 
A  sacre<l  variant  of  the  game  was  played 
by  the  prieHt*^  for  divinatory  purposes,  or 
even  as  a  sort  of  votive  ceremony  to  pro- 
cure the  recovery  of  a  patient    Tai^t 
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.practice  with  arrows,  knives,  or  hatchets, 
:hrown  from  the  hand,  as  well  as  with  the 
bow  or  rifle,  was  also  universal  among 
the  warriors  and  boys  of  the  various 
tribes.  The  gaming  arrows  were  of 
special  design  and  ornamentation,  and 
the  game  itself  had  often  a  svmbolic 
purpose.  Horse  races,  frequently  inter- 
tribal, were  prominent  amusements, 
38peciallyon  the  plains,  during  the  warm 
;?ea8on,  and  foot  races,  often  elaborately 
ceremonial  in  character,  were  common 
among  the  sedentary  agricultural  tribes, 
particularly  the  Pueblos  and  the  Wichita. 
Games  resembling  dice  and  hunt-the- 
button  were  found  everywhere  and  were 
played  b}[  both  sexes  alike,  particularly 
in  the  tipi  or  the  wigwam  dunng  the  long 
winter  nights.  The  dice,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, were  of  stone,  bone,  fruit  seeds, 
shell,  wood,  or  reed,  variously  shaped  and 
marked.  They  were  thrown  from  the 
hand  or  from  a  small  basket  or  wooden 
l>owl.  One  form,  the  awl  game,  confined 
to  the  women,  was  played  around  a 
blanket,  which  had  various  tally  marks 
along  the  border  for  marking  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game.'  The  hunt-the-button 
games  were  usually  accompanied  with 
songs  and  rhythmic  movements  of  the 
hands  and  iKKiy,  intended  to  confuse  the 
jmrties  whose  task  was  to  guess  the  loca- 
tion of  the  button.  Investigations  by 
Culin  show  a  close  correspondence  }ye- 
tween  these  Indian  games  and  those  of 
China<  Japan,  Korea,  and  northern  Asia. 
Special  women's  games  were  shinny, 
footljall,  and  the  deer-l(M)t  game,  he- 
sides  the  awl  game  already  noted.  In 
football  the  main  object  was  to  keen  the 
ball  in  the  air  as  long  as  possible  by  kick- 
ing it  upward.  The  deer-foot  game  was 
played,  sometimes  also  by  men,  with  a 
number  of  perforated  bones  from  a  deer's 
foot.stning  upon  a  beaded  cord,  having  a 
needle  at  one  end.  The  purpose  was  to 
toss  the  bones  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch 
a  particular  one  upon  the  end  of  the 
needle. 

Among  the  children  there  were  target 
shooting,  stilts,  slings,  and  tops  for  the 
boys,  and  buckskin  dolls  antl  plaving- 
house  for  the  girls,  with  *'wolf^'  or 
**  catcher,"  and  various  forfeit  plays,  in- 
cluding a  breath-holding  test.  Cats'-cra- 
<lle8,  or  string  figures,  as  well  as  shuttle- 
co<!ks  and  buzzes,  were  common.  As 
among  civilized  nations,  the  children 
found  the  greatest  delight  in  imitating 
the  occupations  of  the  elders.  Numerous 
references  to  amusements  among  the  va- 
rious tribes  may  l)e  found  throughout  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Anjerican 
Ethnology.  Consult  especially  Games  of 
the  American  Indians,  by  Stewart  Culin, 
24th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1905.  See  Ball  play. 
Dance f  frames,     (j.  m.) 


Amiuhimgkwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  on  a  mesa  w.  of  the  Hot  Springs, 
about  12  m.  n.  of  Jemez  pueblo,  N. 
Mex.  It  was  abandoned  prior  to  the 
revolt  of  1680.  See  Patoqua. 
Amo-shium-qiuu— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  pt.   1,  127,  1890.    Amo-zinm-qaa.— Bandelier 


(1888)  in  Proe.  Intemat.  Conic.  Am.,  vii,  452, 1890. 
Amoxonqoa.— Zdrate-Salmeron  (ea.  1629)  in  Land 
of  Sunshine,  183,  Feb.,  1900.    Amozunque.— Ban- 


delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  pt.  1,  127, 1890. 
Amiuhungkwa.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Amntiga.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly C-ostanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ana.    The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Znt\i. 
Aiia-kwe.^(^U8hinginl3th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 1896 
(Jh«i=' people'). 

Ana.  A  village  of  70  Papago  in  1865, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz. — Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Anaobno.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. — Ca- 
brillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doc.  Fla., 
181,1857. 

Anaoarek.— Cabrillo  quoted    by  Taylor  in   Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  17, 1868.    Anaobue.— Ibid. 

Anacharaqna.  A  village  in  Florida, 
subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Timucua,  in 
1564.  The  De  Bry  map  places  it  e.  of 
low^r  St  Johns  r. 


loHaraqua. — Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French. 
HiHt.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  243,  1869.  Anaohatagua.— 
Barria,  Knmyo,  48,  1723.  Onaohaquara.— De  Bry, 
man  (l.Wl)  in  Le  Moync,  Narr.,  Appleton  trans., 
187.5  (transpostHl.^). 

Anachorema.  A  village  visited  by  La 
Salle  in  1687.  According  to  Douay  (Shea, 
Discov.  Miss.,  210,  1852)  it  was  on  the 
"first  Cane  r."  n.  e.  of  LaSalle*s  Ft  St 
Louis  on  St  Bernard  (Matagorda)  bay, 
Texas.  Thwaites  (Hennepin,  New  Dis- 
cov., II,  420,  1903)  r^;ard8  the  stream  as 
probably  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Texas. 

Anacoao.  A  Chumashan  vill^e  be- 
tween Goletaand  Pt  Conception,  Cal.,  in 
1542.— Cabrillo  (1542)  inSmith,  Coll.  Doc. 
Fla.,  189,  ia57. 

Almaooao.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863.— 
Anacoat.— Cabrillo,  op.  cit.,  183. 

Anacot.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Conception,  Cal.,  in  1542 
(Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Coll.  Doc.,  183, 
1857) ;  evidently  distinct  from  Anacoat. 

Anadarko  (from  NlidiVkOy  their  own 
name).  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confederacy 
whose  dialect  was  spoken  by  the  Kado- 
hadacho,  Hainai,  and  Adai.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  people  is  in  the  relation  of 
Biedma  ( 1544),  who  writes  that  Moscoso  in 
1542  led  his  men  during  their  southward 
march  through  a  province  that  lay  e.  of 
the  Anadarko.  The  territ^)ry  occupied 
bv  the  tribe  was  s.  w.  of  the  Kadohadat^ho. 
Their  villages  were  scattered  along  Trin- 
ity and  Brazos  rs.,  Tex.,  higher  up  than 
those  of  the  Hainai,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  visited  so  early  as  theirs  by  the 
French.     A  Spanish  mission  was  ^tab- 
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lished  among  the  Anadarko  early  in  the 
18th  century,  but  was  soon  abandoned. 
La  Harpe  reached  an  Anadarko  village  in 
1719,  and  wm  kindly  received.  The  peo- 
ple shared  in  the  general  friendliness  for 
the  French.  Duringthecontentionsof  the 
latter  with  the  Spaniards  and  later  with 
the  English,  throughout  the  18th  century, 
the  Anadarko  sufferetl  greatly.  They  be- 
came embroiled  in  tribal  wars;  their  vil- 
lages were  abandoned;  and  those  who 
survived  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  new 
diseases  brought  into  the  country  by  the 
white  people  were  forced  to  seek  shelter 
and  safety  with  their  kindred  toward  the 
N.  E.  In  181 2  a  village  of  40  men  and  200 
souls  was  reported  on  Sabine  r.  The  Ana- 
darko lived  in  villages,  having  fixed  habi- 
tations similar  to  those  of  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Cad<lo  confederacy,  to  whom  they 
were  evidently  also  similar  in  customs, 
l)elief8,  and  clan  organization.  Nothing 
is  known  definitely  of  the  suMivisions 
of  the  tril)e,  but  that  such  existed  is  prob- 
able from  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
scattered  over  a  considerable  territory  and 
lived  in  a  numbt^r  of  villages.  They  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  Caddo  on  the 
allotted  A\  ichita  rt^s.  in  Oklahoma.  The 
town  of  Anadarko  perpetuates  the  tribal 
liame.     (a.  c.  f. ) 

Ah  maa  daii  ka«.— Parker  (185n)  <|Uote(1  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  (^2,  m%\  Ah-nan- 
dah-ku.— Parker. TexH.s.213,  IH.%.  Ahnaadahkaa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TrllH*.'*,  v,  712,  1H.V>.  Ahnauda- 
ka«.— Keane  in  Stanford,  ('omn.,  499, 1H78.  Arnan- 
daiooes.— NeighborH  In  H.  R.  Doc.  100,  •29th  Cong., 
2d  He»».,  3, 1847.    Ana-da-oa.— Sen.,  Ex.  Conf.  I>w. 

13.  29th  Cong.,  2d  ^(ess.,  1,  181(i.  Anadaghooes.— 
Alvord  In  Sen.  Ex.  I)(X'.  18,  40lh  Cong..  3d  .se.s.s., 
7.  1869.  Anadahcoe.— Ind.  Aff.  Hep.  18.%.  1H4,  1857. 
An-a-dah-ha».— vSchoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  518, 
1851.  An-a-dah-ka».— Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  28.  1848. 
AnadahkoM.— Ibid..  177.    Aaadahkot.— Ibid.,  1856. 

14,  1857.  Anadakaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
686,  1857.  An-a^dak-hai.— Marcy  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  v,  712,  1855.  Anadakkaa.— 
Ibid.   Anadako.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43, 

1884.  Aaadako's.— ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  Am., 
460, 1885  (name of  agencv).  Anadaku.— Gat^het. 
C^ddo  and  Yatassi  MS. ,  42,  B.  A.  E.  Anadaroos.— 
Bollaert  in  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.  Jouni..  ii,  283, 1850. 
Anadarko.— Dorsey.  Caddo  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 
Anadarko*!.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  460. 

1885.  Anadogheot.— Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  18, 
40th  Cong.,  3d  rch^.,  6.  1869.  Anadorkoes.- H.  R. 
Rep.  82.  44th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  2,  1877.  An-ah-dah- 
ko«a.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  267.  1860.  An-ah-dah- 
ko«.— Ibid.,  310.  Anahdakas.— Marcy,  Army  Life, 
171.  18<W.  Anandarkoet.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.. 
II,  49,  1862.  Andaioos.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  261.  1851. 
Andarcot.— Latham,  Essavs.  401,  1860.  And-dai- 
ooet.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..26i.  1851.  Anduico.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  403.  18.^.  Annadahkoea.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18,>4.  367.  1855.  Anna-darco«a.— 
Ibid..  1849,  :W.  18.50.  Anndnfho' 8.— Alvord  (1868) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Do<'.  18.  40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  9.  1869. 
An-no-dar-ooea.  Butler  and  Ia'wIs  (1846)  in  H. 
R.  Doc.  76.  29th  Cong..  2d  sess..  7. 1847.  Madaha.— 
Schoolcraft..  Ind.  Tribt»H.  vi,  6H6.  18,57.  Mon- 
daque.— Phillppeaux.  Map  of  Eng.  Col..  1781 
(misprint).  Hadaoo.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
mc,  II.  410.  1878.  Nadacoc.— Jefferys  (1763), 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5.  1776.  Nadaooe.— De  I'lsle, 
map  in  Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  ir,  294.  1886.  Hada- 
oogt.— Mezii^res  (1778)  ijuotcd  bv  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  6<>1.  1886.  Hadaho.— .loutel 
(1687)  in  Margry.  TK-c,  in.  4<>9,  1878.  KidaTio.— 
MtH»ney,    MS,    Cadtio    nolc.^    B.    A.     E..     1891. 


Nadako's.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  374, 
1885.  Nadfltu.— Oatschet,  Caddo  and  Yataasl 
MS.,  65,  B.  A.  E.  Nadiku  hayinu.— Gatschet, 
Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Caddo  name).  Ha- 
datoho.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^.,  ill.  409, 
1878  (probably  the  Anadarko).  Kadooofa.— MoH) 
quoted  by  Charlevoix,  New  Fr.,  iv,  80,  1870. 
Kandaoaho.— Biedma  in  Hakluyt  See.  Pubs.,  ix, 
197,  1851.  Kandakc— Latham,  Essays.  402,  1860. 
Nandakoei.- P<?nicaut  (1701)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  73,  1869.  Nandaqueea.— Seher- 
merhom  (1812)in  Ma-ss.  Hi8t.ColI.,2ds.,ii,24, 1814. 
Nandaquiea.— Brown,  W.  Gaz/,  214,  1817.  Kando- 
quiea.— Ibid.,  215.  NaHDco'a.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  Am..  874. 188.5.  Naudacho.— Biedma  ( 1544)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  108. 1860.  Nau-do-qnea. — 
Brackenridge.  Viewsof  La..  81, 1815.  Nondaoao.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1539)  in  Hakluvt  Soc.  Pubs.,  ix, 
135.  1861.  Nondaoo.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
D<k!.,  Ill,  409,  1878.  Nondaque. -Jefferys  (1763). 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5.  1776.  Onadahkoa.— Ind.  Air. 
Rep.,  903.  1S46.  Onadaioaa.— Butler  and  Lewis 
[1846)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76. 29th  Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  4, 1847. 
OnadakoM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  894, 1846.  Unatagua.— 
Latham.  Varieties  of  Man,  ^50,  1850.  Vnmtan- 
oua.— Le  Branche  (1839)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14,  SQd 
Cong.,  2d  .sess.,  27,  1853.  Unataquaa.— Bonnell, 
Texas,  140, 1840. 

Anagnak.     An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Nushegagmiut  on  Wood  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
87  in  1880.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899. 
Anaknak.— PetmfT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  47, 1884. 

Anagok.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Kuskwogmiut  tribe,  Alaska,  on  the  coast 
near  C.  Avinof;  pop.  75  in  1880. 
Anogopnute.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Anogokmute.— PetrofT.  Rep.  on  Ala.*<ka.  M, 
1884. 

Anaham.  A  band  of  the  Tsilkotin, 
numbering  216  in  1901,  occupying  a  val- 
ley near  Chilcotin  r.,  60  m.  from  it« 
mouth  in  British  Columbia. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  162,  1902. 

Amahim.— Can.  Ind.  AflT..  271,  1889.  Anabem.— 
Ibid..  415.  1898.  Anahim.— Ibid.,  314.  1892.  Ana- 
him'a  tribe. -I bid..  190,  1884. 

Anakwaikona.  An  outcast  element  for- 
merly existing  among  the  Zurii  who  were 
the  servant.**,  if  not  in  many  cases  the 
slaves,  of  the  intramural  or  city  i>opula- 
tion. — Gushing  in  Proc.  Intemat.  Cong. 
Am.,  VII,  176,  1890. 
A-wa-na-kwai-k*ja-ko-na.— Cushing,  ibid. 

Analao.  A  tril)e,  possibly  Caddoan, 
formerly  residing  on  Washita  r.,  Ark. 
Deputies  from  the  Analao  and  Tanico 
(Tonica)  came  to  the  village  of  Cahayno- 
houa  in  1687,  when  Joutel  and  the  other 
survivors  of  I.»a  Salle's  partv  were  there 
while  (m  their  way  from  the  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi.  See  Joutel 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  T^.,  i,  172,  1846; 
Douay  quoted  by  Shea,  Disco  v.  Mies. 
Val.,*223,  1903.  (a.  c.  f.) 
Analac. — (V>xe,  Carolana.  map,  1741. 

Analco.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Tewa  at  the  place  where  there  is  now 
the  so-calUni  **  oldest  house,'*  adjacent  to 
San  Miguel  chai>el,  in  Santa  F(^,  N.  Mex. 
According  to  Bandelier  this  name  was 
first  applied  in  the  18th  century.  Ritch 
(N.  Mex,,  15.3,  196,  1885)  asserts  that 
the  house  refernnl  to  formed  part  of  the 
old  pueblo,  and  that  two  of  the  old  wom- 
en  tben   living  therein  claiine*!    to    Ite 
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lineal  descendants  of  the  original  occu- 
[tantH  (p.  113).  BamU'lier,  however,  in- 
clineH  to  the  opinion  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
1,  19,  18H1;  IV,  89,  1892)  that  the  strnc- 
ture  dates  from  Spanish  time«,  a  belief 
substantiated  by  E.  L.  Hewett,  in  1902, 
when  the  building  was  partly  dismantled 
and  found  to  be  of  Spanish  construction, 
excepting  about  18  inches  of  the  founda- 
tion walls  which  were  of  Pueblo  work. 

Anamaa.  A  former  village,  presumably 
O^stanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Anamio.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1701 ; 
situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  between 
Busanic  and  Sonoita.  See  BihUina. 
Sta  Ana  Anamio.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  by  Ban- 
iToft,   No.  Mex.  States,  l,  497.  1884. 

Anamiewatigoxig  ( *  at  the  tree  of  prayer, ' 
i.  e.,  the  cross,  from  a  large  wooden  cross 
planted  by  one  of  the  early  missionaries 
on  the  bluff  where  the  villa^  now 
stands. — Kelton).  An  Ottawa  village  in 
Emmet  co. ,  lower  Michigan.  It  is  called 
La  Croix  by  the  French,  and  Cross  Village 
by  the  Americans,  both  conveying  the 
same  idea  as  the  Indian  name. 

CroM  Village.— Detroit  treaty  (1855)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treaties,  614,  18?3.  La  Oroix.— Kelton,  Ft. 
Mackinae.  146, 1884. 

AnamiB.  A  village  visite<l  by  La  Salle 
in  1686  on  his  first  journev  from  Ft  St 
Louis,  on  Matagorda  bay,  Tex.,  to  search 
overland  for  the  Mississippi,  and  again  in 
1687  on  his  last  journey  northward.  The 
people  seem  to  have  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  tne  Caddoan  tribes,  but  their  ethnic 
relationship  is  uncertain.  See  Cavelier 
in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  40,  1861.  Cf.  Ara- 
jiama.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 
Anamei.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2.602,  1736. 

Anamon.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connecte<l  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Anamisok  ('having  smell  [of  walrus 
dung]';  old  <lialect).  A  former  t^ki mo 
village  in  e.  Greenland,  about  lat.  68° 
10^;  pop.  20  in  1829.— Graah,  Exped., 
map,  1837. 

Anamitnng  ('having smell  [of  walrus 
<lung]  ' ).  A  winter  village  of  tne  Kingua 
Ijranch  of  Okoniiut  in  Baffin  land  at  the 
head  of  Cumlierland  sd.  (Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888);  pop.  43  in 
IHKi. 

Annanatook.— Howgate,  Cruine  of  Florence,  33, 
1«77.  Annanetoote.— Wareham  in  Jour.fJeoK.  Hoc. 
fjond.,  XII.  24,  1842. 

Anaaiteh.  A  Kusan  village  or  tribe  on 
the  s.  side  of  Coos  bay,  coast  of  Ori^gon. — 
Milhau,  MS.  Coos  Bay  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
Eau-nay-tetoh.— Milhuu,  MS.  Letter  to  Gibbs,  B. 
A.  E.  (Haunaysetch  and  Mclukitz  are  names 
^ven  toCooebay). 

Anaskenoans.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  of  Virginia,  situated  in 
1608  on  Rappahannock  r.,  in  the  present 


Caroline  co. — Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Anatiohapko  {AndtMidvko  'long  thick- 
et*). A  former  Creek  village  on  a  n.  trib- 
utary of  Hillabee  cr.,  a  branch  of  Talla- 
poosa r.,  Ala.  A  battle  occurred  there 
during  the  Creek  or  Red  Stick  war,  Jan. 
24,  1814.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
126,  1884. 

Aniti  tehipko.— Oatschet,  op.  cit.,  i,  126,  1884. 
Au-net-te  ohap-oo.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  43, 
184S.  Enitaohopko.— Pickett,  Hist  Ala.,  if.  330, 
1851.  Bnotochopco.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  VI, 
371. 1857.  Enotoohopko.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
4,  59, 1848.  Loaf  Swamp.— Gatschet,  op.  cit. 

Anatomy.  While  the  American  Indians 
show  many  minor  and  even  some  im- 
portant physical  variations,  and  can  be 
separated  into  several  physii-al  types, 
they  present  throughout  the  continent  so 
many  features  in  common  that  they  may 
properly  be  regarde<l  as  one  great  race, 
admitting  of  a  general  anatomical  de- 
scription. The  Eskimo  form  a  distinct 
sub-race  of  the  Mongolo-Malay  and  must 
be  treated  separately. 

The  Indian,  in  many  of  his  anatomical 
characters,  stands  between  the  white  and 
the  negro.  His  skin  is  of  various  shades 
of  brown,  tinged  in  youth,  jmrticularly 
in  the  cheeks,  with  the  red  of  the  circu- 
lating blood.  The  term  "red  Indian** 
is  a  misnomer.  Very  dark  individualsoi 
a  hue  approaching  chocolate  or  even  the 
color  of  some  negroes  are  found  in  more 
primitive  tribes,  especially  in  the  S.  and 
among  the  old  men,  who  often  went 
nearly  naked.  Most  women  and  school 
children  or  others  who  wear  clothing  and 
live  a  more  civilized  life  are  lighter  in 
color.  Prolonged  exposure  to  the  ele- 
raenti*  tends,  as  with  whites,  to  darken 
the  skin.  The  darkest  parts  of  the  skin 
are  ordinarily  the  back  of  the  hands, 
wrists,  and  neck,  the  axilla?,  nipples, 
peritoneal  regions,  and  the  exposed  parts 
of  the  feet.  A  newl)om  infant  is  of  vary- 
ing degrees  of  dusky  red. 

The  color  of  the  hair  is  generally  black, 
with  the  luster  and  slight  bluish  or 
brownish  tinge  that  occurs  anjong  whites, 
not  the  dull  grayish  black  of  the  Afri- 
can negro.  With  many  individuals  of 
all  ages  above  early  childhood  who  go 
much  with  bare  head  the  hair  becomes 
partly  bleached,  es[)ecially  sujHjrHcially, 
turning  to  a  rusty  hue. 

The  color  of  the  eyes  varies  from  hazel- 
brown  to  dark  brown.  The  conjunctiva 
in  the  young  is  bluish;  in  adults,  espe- 
cially the  old,  dirty-yellowish.  The  iris 
is  often  surrounded  with  a  narrow  but 
clearly  marked  ring. 

The  skin  appears  to  be  slightly  thicker 
than  that  of  the  whites.  The  normal 
corrugations  on  the  back  of  the  hand  and 
wrist  are  from  childhood  decidedly  more 
pronounced  in  Indians  of  both  sexes. 
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The  hair  of  the  head  is  straight,  almost 
circular  in  croHs-section,  slightly  coarser 
than  in  the  average  white,  rather  abun- 
dant and  long.  The  range  of  variation 
in  natural  length  is  from  40  to  100  cm.,  or 
18  in.  to  36  in.  Most  male  Indians  would 
have  a  slight  to  moderate  mustache  and 
some  beanl  on  the  chin  if  they  allowed 
the  hair  to  grow;  but  side  whiskers  in 
many  are  absent,  or  nearly  so.  Both 
mustache  and  chin  beard  are  scarcer  and 
coarser  than  with  the  whites,  straight, 
of  the  same  black  as  the  hair,  and  in 
length  4  to  7  cm.,  or  IJ  in.  to  2i  in. 
The  hair  in  the  axillpe  and  on  the  pubis 
is  moderate  in  quantity,  in  some  instances 
nearly  absent,  and  on  the  rest  of  the  body 
hairs  are  shorter  and  k»88  abundant  than 
with  the  average  white  person.  The 
nails  are  dull  bluish  in  hue  and  moder- 
atelv  tough. 

The  face  is  well  rounded  and  agreeable 
in  childhood,  interesting  and  occasionally 
handsome  during  adolescence  and  earlier 
adult  life,  and  agreeable  but  much 
wrinkled  in  old  age.  The  forehead  in 
adults  with  undeformed  skulls  is  some- 
what low  and  in  males  slopes  slightly 
backward.  The  eyebrows,  where  not 
plucked,  are  frequently  connei^ted  by 
sparser  hair  above  the  nose.  The  eye- 
lashes are  moderately  thick  and  long. 
The  apertures  of  the  eyes  are  slightly 
oblique,  the  outer  canthi,  especially  the 
right  one,  being  the  higher.  In  children 
the  fold  called  Mongolic  is  general,  but 
not  excessive.  The  root  of  the  nose  is 
usually  depressed,  as  in  most  whites. 
The  size  and  shape  of  the  nase  vary 
much,  but  it  is  commonly  slightly 
shorter  at  the  base  and  relatively  wider 
than  in  whites,  with  an  aquiline  bridge 
predominating  in  men.  In  many  men 
the  p)oint  of  tne  nose  is  lower  than  the 
base  of  the  septum,  the  distal  length 
exceeding  the  proximal.  This  peculiarity 
is  especially  frequent  in  some  tril)08.  In 
women  the  nasal  depression  is  wider  and 
oftener  shallower,  and  the  bridge  lower. 
Thin  noses  are  not  found.  The  lips  an* 
well  fonned  and,  barring  individual 
exceptions,  about  as  thick  as  in  average 
whites.  Prognathism  is  greater  than  m 
whites.  The  malars  are  in  both  sexes 
somewhat  large  and  prominent;  this 
lHKH)mes  esf)ecially  apparent  in  old  age 
when  much  of  the  adipose  tissue  below 
them  is  gone.  The  chin  often  api>ear8 
less  prominent  than  in  whites,  but  this 
effect  is  due  to  the  greater  alveolar  pro- 
trusion. The  ears  are  well  formed  and 
of  good  size,  occasionally  somewhat  thick. 
The  neck  is  of  fair  dimensions,  never 
very  long  or  thin. 

The  lK)dy  as  a  rule  is  of  good  propor- 
tions, symmetrical,  and,  except  in  old  age, 
straight  and  well  nourished.    The  chest 


is  of  ample  size,  e8i>ecially  in  men.  The 
abdomen,  which  in  children  is  often 
rather  laiye,  retains  but  slight  fulness 
in  later  life.  The  pelvis,  on  account  of 
the  ample  chest,  appears  somewhat  small, 
but  is  not  so  by  actual  measurement. 
The  spinal  curves  are  only  moderate,  as 
are  the  size  and  prominence  of  the  but- 
tocks. The  thighs  are  rather  shapely-; 
the  calves  are  usual  I  v  smaller  than  In 
whites.  The  upper  limbs  are  of  good 
shape  and  meaium  musculature.  The 
feet  and  hands  are  well  molded  and  in 
many  tril)es  smaller  than  they  ordi- 
narily are  in  whites.  The  toes  are  rather 
short,  and,  where  the  people  walk  much 
barefoot  or  in  sandals,  show  more  or  lees 
separation.  The  proximal  parts  of  the 
second  and  third  toes  are  often  confluent 
In  the  more  sedentary  tribes  the  women, 
and  occasionally  also  the  men,  are  in- 
clined to  corpulence.  The  breasts  of 
.  women  are  of  medium  size;  in  the  child- 
less the  conical  form  predominates;  the 
nipple  and  areola  are  more  pronounced 
than  in  whites;  in  later  life  the  breasts 
become  small  and  flaccid.  The  genital 
organs  do  not  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  the  whites. 

The  Indian  skull  is,  on  the  average, 
slightly  smaller  than  that  of  whites  of 
equal  height.  Cranial  capacity  in  men 
ranges  from  1,300  to  1,500  c.  c. ;  in  women 
from  about  1,150  to  1,350  c.  c.  The 
frontal  region  in  men  is  -often  low  and 
sloping,  the  sagittal  region  elevated,  the 
occipital  region  marked  with  moderate 
ridges  and,  in  the  dolichocephalic,  pro- 
truding. Sutures  are  mostly  less  serrated 
than  in  whites;  metopism,  except  in  some 
localities,  is  rare,  and  occipital  division  is 
uncommon,  while  malar  division  is  very 
rare  and  parietal  division  extremely  so. 
Intercalated  bones  are  few  in  undeformed 
crania;  in  deformed  crania  they  are  more 
numerous.  The  glabella,  supraorbital 
ridges,  and  mastoids  in  male  skulls  are 
well-developed  and  sometimes  heavy;  in 
women  they  are  small  or  of  medium  size. 
The  nasal  bridge  is  occasionally  low,  the 
nasal  spine  smaller  than  in  whites;  the 
lower  borders  of  the  nasal  aperture  are 
not  often  sharp,  but  nasal  gutters  are 
rare;  subnasal  lossic  are  rather  common. 
Orbitw  are  of  fair  volume,  approaching 
the  quadrilateral,  with  angles  rounded. 
Malars  are  often  large,  si;l>malar  depres- 
sions medium  or  shallow.  The  upper 
alveolar  pro<*ess,  and  occasionally  also  the 
lower,  shows  in  l)oth  sexes  a  degree  of 
prognathism  greater  than  the  average  in 
whites,  but  less  than  in  the  negro.  The 
protrusion  on  the  whole  is  somewhat 
greater  in  the  females.  The  fiwie  is  meso- 
or  ortho-gnathic.  The  lower  jaw  varies 
greatly.  The  chin  is  of  moderate  promi- 
nence,    occasionally    high,    sometmiee 
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square  in  form.  The  proniinenct?  of  the 
angles  in  full-grown  males  is  not  infre- 
quently pronounced. 

Afl  to  base  structures,  the  foramen  mag- 
num is  seldom  large,  and  its  position  and 
inclination  are  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  whites;  the  styloid  process  is  mostly 
smaller  than  in  whites  and  not  infre- 
quently rudimentary;  petrous  portions 
on  the  average  are  less  depressed  below 
the  level  of  neighboring  parts  than  in 
whites;  anterior  lacerat^  foramina  are 
smaller;  the  palate  is  well  formed  and 
burly  spacious,  mostly  parabolic,  occa- 
sionally U-shaped. 

The  teeth  are  of  moderate  size;  upper 
indsors  are  ventrally  com^ave,  shovel- 
shaped;  canines  not  excessive;  molars 
much  as  in  whites;  third  molars  rarely 
absent  when  adult  life  is  reached.  The 
usual  cuspidory  formula,  though  varia- 
tions are  numerous,  is  4,  4,  3,  above; 
5, 5,  irregular,  below.  A  supernumerary 
conical  dental  element  appears  with  some 
frequency  in  the-upper  jaw  between,  in 
ht>nt  of,  or  behind  tne  middle  permanent 
incisors. 

The  bones  of  the  vertebral  column,  the 
ribs,  sternum,  clavicles,  and  the  smaller 
bones  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  pre- 
sent man^  marks  of  minor  importance. 
The  pelvis  is  well  formed,  moderately 

rdous,  approaching  the  European  in 
pe.  The  humerus  is  rather  flat,  at 
times  very  much  so;  the  fossa  in  31 
per  cent  is  perforated;  but  vestiges  of 
a  supracondyloid  process  are  much  rarer 
than  in  whites.  The  humero-radial  in- 
dex of  maximum  frequency  in  adult  males 
is  77  to  80  (in  whites  71  to  75) ;  humero- 
femoral  index,  71  to  75  (in  whites  70  to 
74).  The  femur  is  quite  flat  below  the 
tuberosities;  the  tibia,  often  flat  (platyc- 
nemic). 

Of  the  brain  and  other  soft  organs  but 
little  is  known.  Two  adult  male  Apache 
brains,  collected  by  Br  W.  Matthews 
and  now  preserved  m  the  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  weighed  after  removal  1,191 
and  1,304  grams,  respectively.  Both 
show  gocxl  gyration. 

The  Eskimo  differs  anatomically  from 
the  Indian  in  many  im^rtant  features. 
His  hair  and  eyes  are  similar  in  shade, 
though  the  eyes  are  more  obliquely  set; 
but  his  skin  color  on  the  whole  w  lighter, 
being  yellowish  or  light  brown,  with  a 
pronounced  redness  of  the  face.  The 
Eskimo  sknll  is  high,  normally  scaphoid, 
and  usually  spacious.  The  face  is  large 
and  flat,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  narrower 
than  in  any  other  people.  The  bones  of 
the  body  are  utmallv  strong.  There  is 
less  flattening  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur, 
and  of  tne  tioia.  The  superior  border  of 
the  scapula  shows  often  an  angular  in- 
stead of  a  curved  outline. 


In  anthropometric  differentiation  the 
native  tribes  n.  of  Mexico  are  primarily 
separable  into  Indiansand  Eskimo.  Some 
of  the  atljacent  Indian  tribes  show  Es- 
kimo admixture. 

The  Indians  among  themselves  vary 
considerably  in  stature,  in  form  of  the 
head  and  face,  and  of  the  orbits,  the 
nose,  and  the  nasal  aperture.  Ijow 
stature,  from  160  to  165  cm.  in  males, 
is  found  among  some  of  the  Califor- 
nian  tribes  (as  the  Yuki  of  Round 
Valley  agency),  many  of  the  Pueblos, 
and  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast,  as  the  Salish  of  Harrison  lake 
and  Thompson  r.,  and  others.  Among 
the  Tigua,  Tewa,  Apache,  Navaho,  Co- 
manche, northern  Ute,  Paiute,  and  Sho- 
shoni,  among  the  majority  of  Califor- 
nia, Washington,  and  Oregon  tribes,  and 
among  the  eastern  Cherokee,  Chick- 
asaw, Kiowa,  and  Iowa  the  height  in 
male  adults  ranges  between  165  and  170 
cm.,  while  among  the  Yuma,  Mohave, 
Maricopa,  Pima,  Nez  Percys,  Sioux, 
Crows,  Winnebago,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Iroquois,  Csage,  Chippewa,  and  eastern 
Algonquians  the  prevalent  stature  of 
adult  men  is  from  170  to  175  cm.  The 
range  of  variation  in  the  majority  of 
tribes  and  in  both  sexes  is  within  30 
cm.  The  stature  does  not  re^ilarly 
follow  the  geographic  or  climatic  fea- 
tures, nor  does  it  agree  wholl};  with 
the  distribution  of  the  other  principal 
physical  characteristics.  The  women  are 
on  the  average  about  12.5  cm.  shorter 
than  the  men;  the  difference  is  greater 
among  the  tall  than  among  the  short 
tribes. 

The  distribution  of  the  Indians  accord- 
ing to  cephalic  index  is  of  much  interest. 
Excluding  tribes  that  are  known  to  be 
much  mixed,  there  are  found  in  the 
territory  n.  of  Mexico  all  the  three  prin- 
cipal classes  of  cranial  form,  namely, 
dolicho-,  brachy-,  and  meso-cephalic. 
Among  the  extremely  dolichocephalic 
were  the  Delawares  and  the  southern 
Utah  cliff-dwellers.  Moderate  dolicho- 
cephaly,  with  occasional  extreme  forms, 
was  and  is  very  prevalent,  beinp  found 
in  the  Algomiuian  and  the  majority  of 
the  Siouan  and  Plains  tribes  and  among 
the  Siksika,  Shoshoni,  some  Pueblos 
(e.  g.,  Taos),  and  the  Pima.  Pure  bra- 
chycephaly  existed  in  Florida,  and  pre- 
vailed in  the  mound  region  and  among 
the  ancient  Pueblos.  It  is  best  repre- 
sented to-day  among  the  Apache,  Wala- 
pai,  Havasupai,  Nez  Percys,  Harrison  lake 
Salish,  Osage,  and  Wichita,  and  in  a  less 
degree  among  the  Hopi,  Zufii,  most  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Pueblos,  Navaho,  Mohave, 
Yuma,  California  Mission  Indians,  Co- 
manche, Winnebago,  many  of  the  north- 
western tribes, and  Seminole.  Mesoceph- 
aly  existed  principally  among  ^ '      "  " 
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fornia  Indians,  the  Cherokee,  and  some  of 
the  Sioux  and  Iroquois.  There  are  numer- 
ous tril)es  in  North  America  al>out  whose 
cephaHc  form  there  is  still  much  uncer- 
tainty on  account  of  the  prevailing  head 
deformation.  As  to  the  height  of  the 
head,  which  must  naturally  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  cephalic  index, 
fair  uniformity  is  found.  In  the  Apache 
the  head  is  rather  low,  among  most  other 
tribes  it  is  moderate. 

The  form  of  the  face  is  generally  allied, 
as  among  other  peoples,  to  the  form  of 
the  head,  being  relatively  narrow  in  nar- 
row heads  and  broad  in  the  brachyce- 
phalic.  Orbits  show  variatiouR,  but  the 
prevalent  form  is  mesoseme.  The  nose 
and  the  nasal  aperture  are  generally 
mesorhinic;  the  principal  exception  to 
this  is  found  on  the  w.  coast,  especially 
in  California,  where  a  relatively  narrow 
nose  (leptorhinic)  was  common.  The 
projection  of  the  upper  alveolar  region 
IS  almost  uniformly  mesognathic. 

The  Eskimo  range  in  height  from  short 
to  medium,  with  long  and  high  head,  rela- 
tively broad  flat  face,  high  orbits,  and 
narrow  nose,  showing  alveolar  progna- 
thism like  the  Indians. 

Consult  Morton,  ( 1 )  Crania  Americana, 
1839,  (2)  Distinctive  characteristics,  1844; 
Retzius,  Om  foramen  af  hufvudets  ben- 
stomme,  1847;  Meigs,  Ol^servations,  1866; 
Gould,  Investigations,  1869;  \Vyman,(l) 
Observations  on  crania,  1871,  (2)  Fresh 
water  shell  mounds,  1875;  Verneau,  Le 
bassin  suivant  les  sexes,  1875;  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  Reps.  Peabody  Museum, 
1878;  Quatrefages  and  Hamy,  Crania  eth- 
nica,  1878-79;  Flower,  Catalogue  of  speci- 
mens, 1879;  Carr,  (1)  Observations  on  cra- 
nia from  Tennessee,  1878,  (2)  Measure- 
ments of  crania  from  California,  1880,  (3) 
Observations  on  crania  from  Santa  Barbara 
Ids.,  1879,  (4)  Notes  on  crania  of  New 
England  Indians,  1880;  Otis,  List  of  speci- 
mens, 1880;  I^ngdon,  Madisonville  pre- 
historic cemetery,  1881;  Chudzinsky,  Sur 
les  trois  enc^^phales  des  Esquimaux,  1881 ; 
Virchow  ( 1 )  in  Beitnige  zur  Craniologie 
der  Insulaner  von  der  Westkiiste  Norda- 
merikas,  1889,  (2)  Crania  Ethnioa  Amer- 
icana, 1892;  ten  Kate,  Somatologiciil 
Observations,  1892;  Matthews  and  Wort- 
man,  Human  bones  of  Hemen way  collec- 
tion, 1891;  Boas,  (1)  Zur  anthropologie 
der  nordamerikanischen'  Indianer,  1895, 
(2)  A.  J.  Stone's  measurements  of  natives 
of  the  N.  W.,  1901,  (3)  Anthropometri- 
cal  observations  on  Mission  Indians,  1896; 
Boas  and  Farrand,  Physical  characteris- 
tics of  tril)es  of  British  Columbia,  1899; 
Allen,  Crania  from  mounds  of  St.  John's 
r.,  Fla.,  1896;  Sergi,  Crani  esquinjesi, 
1901 ;  Duckworth,  Contribution  to  Eskimo 
craniologv,  1900;  Hrdlicka,  (1)  An  Es- 
kimo brain,  1901,  (2)  The  crania  of  Tren- 


ton, N.  J.,  1902,  (3)  The  Lansing  skeleton, 

1903,  (4)  Notes  on  the  Indians  of  Sonora, 

1904,  (5)  Con  tribut  ions  to  physical  anthro- 
pology of  Cal.,  1905;  Spitzka,  Contribu- 
tions to  encephalic  anatomy  of  races,  1902; 
Tocher,  Note  on  measurement** of  Eskimo, 
1902;  Matiegka,  Schadel  und  Skelette 
von  Santa  Itosa,  1904.  See  Artificial 
head  deformation y  Physiology.       (a.  h.) 

Anawan.     See  Annawan. 

AxL^alagreBBOB.  A  small  tribe  mentioned 
by  Milfort  (M^moire,  106,  1802)  as  resid- 
ing w.  of  Mississippi  r.  and  near  the  Ka- 
kiaa  (Cahokia)  in  1782. 

AncavistiB.  A  division  of  the  Faraon 
Apache. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  59, 1864. 

AxLoeBtor  worBhip.  See  Mythology,  Reli- 
gion. 

AnohguhlBa  ('town  they  abandoned ') . 
The  chief  town  of  the  Auk,  situated  op- 
posite the  N.  end  of  Douglas  id.,  Alaska. — 
Swanton,  field  notes,  1904. 
Ak!  in.— Swan  ton.  op.  cit.C  lake  town').  Ak'An.— 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1885.  AntogEhra.— 
Swanton.  op.  cit. 

Anchin.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Anchor  BtoneB.  The  native  tribes  x.  of 
Mexico  used  bark  and  skin  boats,  dug- 
outs, and,  in  the  extreme  S.  W.  and  on  the 
California  coast,  balsas;  and  in  the  use 
of  these  frail  craft  for  purposes  of  travel, 
transportation,  fishing,  hunting,  and  war- 
fare, the  necessity  for  some  means  of 
anchorage  was  felt.  In  shallow  waters 
with  soft  bottoms  poles  were  often  used; 
but  of  most  general  availability  were 
stones  that  could  be  secured  witli  a  line 
and  dropped  from  the  vessel  at  any  i)oint. 
Commonly  the  stones  thus  used  were 
simply  bowlders  or 
fragment'^  of  rock  of 
proi)er  weight,  but 
in  some  cases  the 
form  was  modified 
to  facilitate  attach- 
ment of  the  cord. 
A  simple  encir- 
cling groove,  mere 
noU-lies  in  the  mar- 
gins, or  a  rude  per- 
f oration,  sufficed 
for  the  purpose;  the 
former  treatment  gave  to  the  utensil  the 
appt»arance  of  a  grooved  hammer.  In- 
<leed,  it  probably  often  happened  that 
these  anchor  stones  were  used  as  hammers 
or  as  mauls  or  sledges  forheavy  work  when 
occasion  required.  It  is  observed  also 
that  some  specimens  have  served  as  mor- 
tars or  anvil  stones,  and  no  doubt  also  for 
grindingand  shaping  implements  of  stone. 
Stones  of  all  available  varieties  were  used, 
and  the  weight,  so  far  as  observed,  rarely 
exceeds  40  or  50  pounds.     The  grooves 
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or  mar^rinal  notches  were  usually  rudely 
necke<l  or  chippetl;  but  some  show  oare- 
ml  treatment,  and  in  a  numl)er  of  vases  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
etone  has  been  worked 
down,  probably  for  safety 
and  convenience  in  han- 
dling, and  in  some  cases 
as  a  result  of  the  habit  of 
re<lucing  articles  in  com-  anchor  stone  in  use 
mon  use  to  symmetrical  bychippewa  (121-2 
and  somewhat  artistic  "* '°'*' 
shapes.  Snyder  records  one  case  of  the 
discovery  of  an  anchor  stone  in  an  Indian 
grave,  ^hese  stones  are  still  used  by  In- 
dians as  well  an  by  white  people.  Consult 
Snyder  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887, 1889;  Rau 
in  Smithson.  CJont.,  xxv,  1884.    (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Anchu.  A  Cochimi  rancheria  of  San 
Juan  de  Londo  mission,  Lower  Califor- 
nia.— Picolo  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt- 
Bott,  no.  72,  36,  1792. 

Andaeaminos  (Span.:  'wanderers,' 
probably  referring  to  their  roving  char- 
acter). One  of  the  tribes  of  w.  Texas, 
some  at  least  of  whose  people  were  neo- 
phj-tes  of  the  mission  ot  San  .Tos^  y  San 
Miguel  de  Aguayo. — Texas  State  Ar- 
chives, Nov.,  1790. 

Andegnale.  A  Niska  town  inhabited 
by  two  Chimmesyan  families,  the  Lak- 
seel  of  the  Raven  clan  and  the  Gitgigenih 
of  the  Wolf  clan.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes,  48-49,  1895. 

Anderson  Lake.  A  band  of  Upper  Lil- 
l(»oet  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
British  Columbia  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  415, 
1898);  pop.  66  in  1902. 

Anderson's  Town.  A  former  Delaware 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  White  r.,  about 
the  prej^ent  Anderscm,  Madison  co.,  Ind. 
(Hough,  map  in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  1883). 
Name<l  from  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Delawares  of  Indiana  about  1810-20. 

Andesite.  An  eruptive  rock,  varying 
from  light  gray  of  several  hues  to  black, 
belonging  to  the  Tertiary  and  post-Ter- 
tiary lavas,  and  much  used  by  the  Indians 
for  *  implements  and  utensils.  It  was 
Hhaped  mainly  bvthe  pecking  and  grind- 
ing processes.  Its  distribution  is  very 
wide,  e*»pecially  in  the  W.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Andiata.     A   former  Huron  village  in 
Ontario.— Jes.  Rel.  of  1636,  iii,  1858. 
Aii4iata«.— Jes.  Rel.  of  1637.  I'M,  IH08. 

AndrealiBki.  A  Chnagmiut  village  on 
the  \.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  5  m. 
above  the  former  redoubt  of  that  name, 
for  the  nmrder  of  whose  inmates  in  1855 
the  Russians  wreaked  such  vengeance 
that  the  rivernatives  never  again  molested 
the  whites.  Pop.  14  in  1880;  10  in  1890. 
Aa^r^Bflkky.— Dall,  Ala»>ka.  119.  1870.  Andreaf- 
■ky.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1901.  Aadreiev- 
■1^.— Pelroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  An- 
iwiTBky.— Nelson  in  l«th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Andihanknalth.  The  Lakmiut  name  of 
a  Yamel  band  on  a  w.  tributary  of  the 


Willamette,  in  Oregon. — Gatschet,  Cala- 
pooyaMS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Andahimmampak.  The  Lakmiut  name 
of  a  Yamel  band  (m  Yamhill  cr.,  Ore- 
gon.— Gat8chet,CalapooyaMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Anegado  (Span,  'overflowed,'  referring 
to  the  country ) .  A  tribe  of  which  Cabeza 
de  V'aca  heard  while  in  Texas  in  1529-34. 
They  lived  not  far  from  the  Yguases. 
Ana^dot.— Cabeza  de  Vaea,  Smith  trans.,  66. 1851. 
Aa«r&do«.— Ibid..  114,  ed.  1871.  Lanegadoa.— 
Ibid..  112. 

Anejne.     A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 
Ai^jue.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459.  1874. 

Anektettim  (AnExU}^Vtim,  'stony  little 
hollow  *).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  Ntlakyapamuk,  situate  on  the  e.  side 
of  Eraser  r.,  3  m.  above  Lytton,  British 
Columbia. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  172,  1900. 

Anelo.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  settle- 
ment at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Anemnk.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskhno  vil- 
lage on  Anvik  r.,  Alaska. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
12,  42d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  25,  1871. 

Anep  ('buffalo  rising  up.' — Hayden). 
A  division  of  the  Kainah  tribe  of  the 
Siksika. 

A-ne'-po.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soe.,  171, 1878  (said  to  be 
the  name  of  an  extinct  animal).  I-ni'-po-i.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  PhUol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862. 

Angakok.  A  magician  or  conjurer 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  word  for  shaman 
in  the  eastern  Eskimo  dialects,  now  much 
used  especially  in  American  anthropo- 
logical literature,      (a.  f.  c. ) 

Angmagaalingmiat  ( '  with-capelins  peo- 
ple.'— Boas).  A  tribe  of  I^^kimo  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Greenland,  between  lat.  65° 
and  68°,  inhabiting  the  fiords  of  Ang- 
magsalik,  Sermilik,  and  Sermiligak. 
According  to  Rink  the  total  population 
was  413  in  1886.  A  Danish  mission  and 
commercial  station  on  Angmagsalic  fiord 
is  the  most  northerly  inhabited  place  on 
the  E.  coast.  Each  Angmagsalingmiut 
village  consists  of  a  single  house,  which 
has  room  for  8  or  10  families.  Holm 
(Ethnol.  Skizz.  af  An magsali kerne,  1887) 
names  8  villages  on  the  fiord,  with  a  total 
population  of  225.  Notwithstanding  their 
isolation  the  [people,  according  to  ^lansen 
( First  Crossing  of  (Ireen land,  i,211, 1890), 
are  among  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Es- 
kimo. 

Angxnagsalink.— Kink  In  (ieoK.  Blatt..  vni,  STA). 
1886. 

Angmalook  ( Eskimo  name ) .  A  ."species 
of  salmon  (^'a/mo  niiidus)  found  in  the 
lakes  of  Boothia. — Rep.  U.  8.  Fish  Com., 
122,  1872-73. 

Angmalortuk    ('the  round  one').     A 
Netchilirmiut  winter  village  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Boothia  bav,  Canada. 
Angmalortoq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 
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Angnovohak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Nushagak  district,  Alaska;  pop.  16  in  1890. 
Aagnovdiamiut.— nth  Census.  Alaska,  164.  1H98. 

Angonteno.  A  former  Huron  village 
situated  between  Wenrio  and  Ossossane, 
about  2  m.  from  the  latter  place,  in  On- 
tario. 

Angouteno.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1638, 34, 1858.  AncSiens  — 
Ibid.,  1636,  116  (misprint).    AngStenc— Ibid..  35. 

Anffnn.  A  Hutsnuwu  village  n.  of 
Hood  bay,  Admiralty  id.,  Alaska;  pop. 
420  in  1880.  The  greater  part  of  the  ^o- 
ple  have  since  removed  to  Killisnoo,  a  hsh- 
ing  village  established  by  the  whites. 
Angoon.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
m,  pi.  vii,  1903.  Angun.— Krause,  Tllnkit  Ind., 
105,  1885.  Augoon.— Petroff,  Tenth  Census, 
Alaska,  32, 1884. 

AngwABBEg.  A  Chippewa  village  near 
St  Charles,  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.,  with  per- 
haps 50  inhabitants  in  1894. 
Angwasaag.— Smith  quoted  by  Ma^n  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1902, 3a5, 1904.  Angwaste.— Wm.  Joues,  infn. 
1905  (sig.  'snags  floating  in  the  water'). 

AngwnBi.  The  Raven  clan  of  the  Ka- 
china  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Ang-wtt»h-a.-Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishon^ovi 
Ceremonies,  175,  1902  (Crow  clan).  Aawuoi 
winwfi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584,  1900 
{miawii  ^  *  clan  * ) .  An-wu'-ti  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404,  1894  (»r/i>i-?t7/  =  *elan'). 
Un-wtt'-»i.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 

AnibiminaxLiBibiwinixiiwak.  (/  Pembina 
(cranberry)  river  men,*  from  ni^imma 
*  high-bush  cranberrv,'  sibiw  'river,'  ini- 
niwuk  *men').  A  Chippewa  band  liv- 
ing on  Pembina  r.  in  extreme  n.  Min- 
nesota and  the  adjacent  part  of  Manitoba. 
They  removed  from  Sandy  lake,  Minn., 
to  that  region  about  1807,  at  the  solici- 
tation of  the  Northwe^st  Fur  Company. — 
Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Ohippewat  of  Pembena  River —Lewis,  Travels, 
178.  1809.  Pembina  band— Events  in  Ind.  Hist., 
suppl.,  013, 1841. 

Anioam.  A  Papago  rancheria,  probably 
in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz.;  pop.  96  in  1858. — 
Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208,  1858. 

Anilco.  A  village,  probably  Quapaw, 
presumably  on  the  s.  side  of  Arkansas  r., 
and  said  to  contain  5,000  people  when 
visited  by  De  Soto's  army  in  1542. 
Aniooyanque.— Bledma  (1544)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II.  107.  1850.  Aniloo.— Garcila«<o  de  la 
Vej?a,  Florida,  201.  1723.  Anileos.— Rafinei*que, 
introd.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  34.  1824.  lUoos.— Ibid., 
36.  Hilco,— Clentleman  of  Klvas  ( 1557)  quoted  by 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  184,  ia50. 

Anilnkhtakpak.  A  Kaivuhkhotana  vil- 
lage on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska;  poj).  170  in 
1844. 

Anilukhtakkak.— Zagoskin.Di^c.  Russ.  Poss.  Am., 
map,  1844. 

Animas  (Span,  ^souls').  An  Apache 
settlement,  apparently  near  (xila  r.,  Ariz., 
in  1769.— Anza ill  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
II,  114,  1856. 

Animikite.  An  impure  massive  mineral, 
according  to  Dana  (Text-book  Mineral., 
420,  1888)  supposed  to  l:>e  a  silver  anti- 
monide,  found  at  Silver  islet,  L.  Superior; 
derived  from  Anhniki^  a  local  place  name 
which  in  the  Chippewa  and  closely  re- 


lated Algonquian  dialects  signifies  *thun- 
der.'     (a.  f.  c\  ) 

AnimiBm.     See  ReUgion. 

Animpayamo.  A  former  village  of  the 
Kalindaruk,  a  division  of  the  Costanoan 
Indians,  connected  with  San  Carlos  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
20,  1860. 

Aniyak.     A  village  of  the  Nunatogmiut 
Eskimo  on  the  Arctic  coast  just  n.   of 
Kotzebue  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Aniyak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.    Ani- 
y*kt.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  4, 1884. 

Ankaohagmint     A  local  subdivision  of 
the  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  living  on  Yukon 
r.  above  Andreafski,  Alaska. 
Angeohag'ainut.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i, 
17, 1877. 

Ankaohak.  *  A  Chnagmiut  village,  the 
home  of  the  Ankachagmiut,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska;  per- 
haps identical  with  Kenunimik. 
Ankaohagamuk.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  CkDng.,  1st  sess.,  25, 1871.  Ankatohaf-miont.— 
Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  ser.,  xxi, 
map,  1850.  Ankatsonagmiut.— Holmberg.  Ethnol. 
Skizz..  map,  1855.  Ankoohagamuk.— Post  rout« 
map,  1903. 

Ankakehittan  (*  people  of  the  house  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley' ).  A  Kolusch- 
an  division  at  Killisnoo,  Alaska,  belonging 
to  the  Raven  clan;  they  are  said  to  have 
separated  from  the  Deshitan  on  account 
of  some  domestic  trouble. 
Am-khark-hit-ton.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  pi.  vii,  1903.  Anqla'ke  hit  tan.— 
Swanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.  Nanoh- 
igetan.— KraiLse,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118, 1885.  QlaOce- 
tan.— S wanton,  op.  eit. 

Anlik.     A  Kaviagmiut  village  on  Go- 
lofnin  bav,  Alaska. 
Anlygmjuten.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  6, 1855. 

Annaooka.    A  Tuscaroratown  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. 
AnnaOoka.— Lawson  (m.  1701).  Hist.  Car.,  383,1860. 

Annapolis.  One  of  the  7  districts  of  the 
territory  of  the  Micmac,  as  recognized 
by  themselve.«.  It  includes  the  s.  w. 
I)art  of  Nova  Scotia. — Hand,  First  Mic- 
mac Heading  Book,  81,  1875. 

Annas.  An  unidentified  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Rivera  (Diario  y  Derrotero, 
leg.  2,602,  1736)  as  living  in  s.  Tex. 

Annawan.  A  Wampanoag  sachem,  the 
chief  captain  and  counselor  of  Philip, 
who  under  that  chiefs  father  had  won  a 
reputation  for  prowess  in  wars  with  many 
dinerent  tribes.  When  King  Philip  fell 
Annawan  rallied  the  warriors  and  safely 
extricated  them  from  the  swamp  where 
they  were  surrounded.  Afterward  he 
ranged  through  the  woods,  harrying  the 
settlers  of  Swansea  and  Plymouth,  until 
Capt.  Benjamin  Church  raised  a  new  ex- 
I>eaition  to  hunt  the  Indians  as  long  as 
there  was  one  of  them  in  the  woods.  Some 
were  captured  by  Capt.  Church's  Indian 
scouts,  but  Annawan  eluded  pursuit,  never 
camping  twice  in  the  same  spot.  Having 
learned  from  a  captive  where  the  old 
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chief  was,  Church  went  with  his  Indian 
soldiers  and  only  one  white  companion  to 
capture  him.  When  he  reachetl  the  re- 
tr^t,  a  rocky  hill  in  the  middle  of  a 
swamp,  he  sent  the  captives  forward  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Annawan's  peo- 
ple. Church  and  his  scouts  then  stole 
up,  the  noise  they  made  being  drowned 
by  the  sound  of  a  pestle  with  which  a 
woman  was  pounding  com,  and  jumped 
to  the  place  where  the  arms  were  stacked. 
Annawan  and  his  chief  counselors,  thus 
surprised  and  ignorant  of  the  fewness 
of  their  assailants,  gave  themselves  up 
and  were  bound.  The  fighting  men,  who 
were  encamped  near  by,  surrendered 
when  they  were  told  that  the  place  was 
surrounded  by  English  soldiers.  Anna- 
wan  brought  the  wampum  belts  and 
other  r^alia  of  King  Philip,  which  he 
gave  to  Capt.  Church  as  his  conqueror, 
who  had  now  overcome  the  last  company 
that  stood  out  against  the  English.  An- 
nawan's captor  interceded  to  have  his 
life  spared,  but  the  authorities  at  Ply- 
mouth, extracting  from  him  a  confession 
that  he  had  put  to  death  several  English 
prisoners,  some  of  them  with  torture, 
beheaded  him  in  1676  while  Capt.  Church 
was  absent     (f.  h.) 

Anne.     See  Queen  Anne. 

Annngamok.  A  Nushagagmiut  village 
on  an  b.  tributary  of  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  214  in  1880. 

Annngaimok.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 
1884.  Annuganok.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
map,  1899.  Anoogamok.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
49,1884. 

AnnnitieB.    See  Agencv  System. 

Anoatok  ( *  windy ' ) .  An  Ita  settlement 
at  C.  Ingleneld,  n.  Greenland,  the  north- 
ernmost human  habitation,  lat  78°  31^ 
Aaatoak. — Markbam  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  See.  Lond., 
129,  1866.  AaoretS'.— Stein  in  Petermann's  Mit- 
theil..  IX,  map,  1902.  Aanatok.— Kane,  Arctic  Ex- 
plor..  II,  107, 1856.   Benuelaer  Harbor. —Ibid.,  i,  12. 

Anoginajin  (anog  *on  both  sides,'  i- 
prefix,  na-  *with  feet,'  zing  *to  stand 
erect':  *he  stands  on  both  sides').  A 
Iwmd  of  the  Wakpaatonwedan  division 
of  the  Mdewakanton,  named  from  its 
chief. 

A-BOf-i-na  jin.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1868. 
Ee-atandB-both-sides.  — Ibid . 

Anoizi.  A  village  or  division,  probably 
of  a  southern  C-addoan  tribe,  formerly 
situated  near  the  Hot  Springs  country  of 
Arkansas.  Through  this  region  De  Soto's 
troops  passed  in  the  winter  of  1541  on 
their  way  toward  the  place  where  De 
Soto  later  met  his  death .  See  (rentleman 
of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  11,  182,  1850.  Cf.  Annocchy,  a  syn- 
onym of  Biloxi.     (a.  c.  f.) 

Anonatea.  A  Huron  village  situated  a 
league  from  Ihonatiria,  in  Ontario  in 
1637.— Jesuit  Relation  for  1637, 143, 1858. 
AaenatMu^Ibld.,  141.  Anoiiatra.~Ibid.,  166  (mis- 
print). 


Anoritok   (* without  wind').     An   Es- 
kimo settlement  in  e.  (Greenland,  lat.  61° 
45'. — Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  xxv,  23, 
19()2. 
Aaenrtek.— Ausland,  162, 1886. 

Anonala.  According  to  Le  Moyne  (De 
Bry,  map,  1591)  a  village  in  1564  on  a  w. 
branch  of  St  Johns  r. ,  Fla. ,  in  the  territory 
occupietl  generally  by  tribes  of  the  Timu- 

auanan  family. 
OToUu-^Jeffreys,  Am,  Atlas,  24, 1776. 

Anovok.    A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  a  small  river  n.  of  Kuskokwim  bav, 
Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1890. 
AnnoTokhainiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  109, 1898. 

Anpanenikaahika  ('those  who  became 
human  bein^  by  the  aid  of  the  elk ') .  A 
Quapaw  division. 

A-'pa"  •'nikaoi'sa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
230. 1897.  Elk  gmia.— Ibid,  229.  0»ph&"  enikaoiipu— 
Ibid. 

Ansactoy.     A  village,    probably   of   a 

Cart  of  the  Patwin  division  of  the  Cope- 
an  family  which  formerly  lived  in  Napa 
and  Yolo  cos. ,  Cal.  It  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Gov.  Vallejo  in  1836. — Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  IV,  71,  1886. 

AnsaimeB.  A  village,  said  to  have  been 
Costanoan,  in  California;  situated  in  the 
mountains  25  m.  e.  of  the  Mutsun,  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  this  village  attacked  in 
1799-1800. — Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in 
Cal.,  397,  1897. 

Abaayme.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 
Ansalmas.  —Ibid . 

AnskowiniB  ( Ansk6w\nUj  *  narrow  nose- 
bridge').  A  local  band  of  the  Chey- 
enne, taking  its  name  from  a  former 
chief,     (j.  M.) 

Antap.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
at  the  mill  near  San  Pedro,  Ventura  co., 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

AntigoniBhe.  Mentioned  as  an  Indian 
settlement  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
which  rises  in  a  lake  near  the  coast  of  the 
Strait  of  Canso,  in  "  the  province  and  col- 
ony of  New  Scotland."  It  was  probably 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present  Anti^o- 
nish^  in  Antigonishe  co..  Nova  Scotia, 
and  perhaps  belonged  to  the  Micmac. 

Artigoniohe.— Aloedo,  Die.  Goog.,  i,  161,  1786. 

Antiquity.  The  antiquity  of  man  on 
the  American  continent  is  a  subject  of 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  aborigines 
as  well  as  to  the  historian  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  various  problems  that  arise 
with  respect  to  it  in  the  region  n.  of  Mex- 
ico are  receiving:  much  scientific  atten- 
tion. As  the  tnbes  were  without  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  available  to  scholars, 
knowledge  of  events  that  transpired  be- 
fore the  Columbian  discovery  is  limited 
to  the  rather  indefinite  testimony  fur- 
nished by  tradition,  by  the  more  defi- 
nite but  as  yet  fragmentary  evidences  of 
archeology,  and  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  general  ethnological  phenomena.  The 
fact  that  the  American  Indians  have  ac- 
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(|^uirecl  pucIi  marked  physical  characteris- 
tu«  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  race 
of  very  considerable  homogeneity  from 
Alaska  to  Patagonia,  is  regarded  as  indi- 
cating a  long  and  complete  separation 
from  their  parental  peoples.  Similarly, 
the  existence  in  America  of  numerous  cul- 
ture groups,  measurably  distinct  one  from 
another  in  language,  social  customs,  reli- 
gion, technology,  and  esthetics,  is  thought 
to  indicate  a  long  and  more  or  less  exclu- 
sive occupancy  of  independent  areas. 
But  as  a  criterion  of  age  the  testimony 
thus  furnished  lacks  definiteness,  since  to 
one  mind  it  may  signify  a  short  time, 
while  to  another  it  may  suggest  a  very 
long  period.  Native  historical  records  of 
even  the  most  advanced  tribes  are  hardly 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  tradition,  and 
they  prove  of  little  service  in  determin- 
ing the  duration  of  occupancy  of  the  con- 
tinent by  the  race,  or  even  in  tracing  the 
more  recent  course  of  events  connected 
with  the  historic  peoples.  No  one  can 
speak  with  assurance,  on  the  authority  of 
either  tradition  or  history,  of  events  dat- 
ing farther  back  than  a  few  hundred  years. 
Archeology,  however,  can  furnish  definite 
data  with  respect  to  antiquity;  and,  aided 
by  geology  and  biology,  this  science  is 
furnishing  results  of  great  value,  although 
some  of  the  greater  problems  encountered 
remain  still  unsolved,  and  must  so  remain 
indefinitely.  During  the  first  centuries 
of  European  occupancy  of  the  continent, 
belief  in  the  derivation  of  the  native 
tribes  from  some  Old  World  people  in 
comparatively  recent  times  was  very  gen- 
eral, and  indeed  the  fallacy  has  not  yet 
been  entirely  extinguished.  This  view 
was  based  on  the  apparently  solid  foun- 
dation of  the  Mosaic  record  and  chronol- 
ogy as  determined  by  Usher,  and  many 
works  have  been  written  in  the  attempt 
to  determine  the  particular  people  from 
which  the  American'tribes  sprang.  (See 
Popular  FullacirSf  and  for  various  refer- 
ences consult  Bancroft,  Native  fcces, 
v,  1886;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical 
History,  i,  1884).  The  results  of  re- 
searches into  the  prehistoric  archeology 
of  the  eastern  continent  during  the  last 
century,  however,  have  cleared  away 
the  Usherian  interpretation  of  events 
and  establisheil  the  fact  of  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  man  in  the  world.  Later,  in- 
vestigations in  America  were  taken  uj), 
and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the 
course  of  primitive  history  had  been 
about  the  same  on  both  continents.  Ob- 
servations t"hat  seemed  U>  substantiate^ 
this  conclusion  were  soon  forthcoming 
and  were  readily  accepted;  but  a  more 
critical  examination  of  the  testimony 
shows  its  shortcomings  and  tends  to  hold 
final  determinations  in  abeyance.  It  is 
dear  that  traces  of  early  man  are  not  so 


plentiful  in  America  as  in  EurojH',  and 
investigations  have  proceeded  with  pain- 
ful slowness  and  much  halting  along  the 
various  lines  of  research.  Attempts  nave 
l)een  made  to  establish  a  chronology  of 
events  in  various  ways,  but  without  defi- 
nite result.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  the  building  of  mounds 
and  other  earthworks  has  been  empha- 
sized, the  time  requisite  for  the  growth  and 
decay  upon  these  works  of  a  succession  of 
forests  has  been  computed  (see  Mounds). 
The  vast  accumulations  of  midden  depos- 
its and  the  fact  that  the  strata  composing 
them  seem  to  indicate  a  succession  of  oc- 
cupancies by  tribes  of  giWiually  advanc- 
ing culture,"  beginnii^  ur  sava^ry  and 
ending  in  well-advanced  barbarism,  have 
impressed  themselves  on  chronologists 
(see  Shell-heaps ) .  Striking  ph  ysiographic 
mutations,  such  as  changes  of  level  and 
the  consequent  retreat  or  advance  of  the 
sea  and  changes  in  river  courses  since  man 
began  to  dwell  along  their  shores,  have 
been  carefully  considered.  Modifications 
of  particular  species  of  mollusks  between 
the  time  of  their  first  use  on  the  shell- 
heap  sites  and  the  present  time,  and  the 
development  in  one  or  more  cases  of  new 
varieties,  suggest  very  considerable  antiq- 
uity. But  the  highest  estimate  of  elapsed 
time  base<i  on  these  evidences  does  not 
exceed  a  few  thousand  years.  Dall,  after 
carefully  weighing  the  evidence  collected 
by  himself  in  Alaska,  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  earliest  midden  deposits  of 
the  Aleutian  ids.  are  probably  as  much 
as  8,000  years  old.  Going  beyond  this 
limit,  the  geological  chronolog>'  must  be 
appealed  to,  and  we  find  no  criteria  by 
means  of  which  calculations  can  be  made 
in  years  until  we  reach  the  close  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  which,  according  to  those 
who  venture  to  make  estimates  based  on 
the  erosion  of  river  channels,  was,  in  the 
states  that  border  the  St  Lawrence  basin, 
not  more  than  8,000  or  10,000  years  ago 
(Winchell).  Within  this  period,  which 
in  middle  North  America  may  properly 
be  designated  post-Glacial,  there  have 
been  reported  numerous  traces  of  man  eo 
associated  with  the  deposits  of  that  time 
as  to  make  them  measurably  valuable  in 
chronological  studies;  but  these  evidences 
come  within  the  province  of  the  geologist 
rather  than  of  the  archeologist,  and  find- 
ings not  subjected  to  critical  examination 
by  geologists  having  s[)ecial  training  in 
the  particular  field  may  well  be  placed 
in  the  doubtful  category. 

P(>st-(ilacial  rivers,  in  cutting  their 
channels  through  the  various  dejxjsits 
to  their  present  level,  have  in  some 
cases  left  a  succession  of  flood-plain  ter- 
races in  which  remains  of  man  and  his 
works  are  embedded.  These  terraces  af- 
ford rather  imperfect  means  of  subdivid- 
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ing  poet-Glacial  time,  but  under  discrimi- 
nating observaiaon  may  be  expected  to 
furnish  valuable  data  to  the  chronologist. 
The  river  terraces  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  ex- 
ample, formed  largely  of  gravel  accumu- 
late<l  at  the  period  when  the  southern 
marein  of  the  ice  sheet  was  retreating 
northward  beyond  the  Delaware  valley, 
have  been  the  subject  of  careful  and  pro- 
longed investigation.  At  the  points  where 
traces  of  man  nave  been  reported  the  sec- 
tion of  these  deposits  shows  generally  be- 
neath the  soil  a  few  feet  of  superficial 
sands  of  uncertain  age,  passing  down 
rather  abruptly  into  a  more  or  less  uni- 
form deposit  of  coarse  gravel  that  reaches 
in  places  a  depth  of  30  feet  or  more. 
On  and  near  the  surface  are  found  vil- 
lage sites  and  other  traces  of  occupancy 
by  the  Indian  tril>es.  Beneath  the  soil, 
extending  throughout  the  sand  layers, 
stone  implements  and  the  refuse  of 
implement-making  occur;  but  the  testi- 
mony of  these  finds  can  have  little  value 
in  chronology,  since  the  a^e  of  the  de- 
posits inclosing  them  remams  in  doubt. 
From  the  Glacial  gravels  proper  there 
has  been  recovered  a  single  object  to 
which  weight  as  evidence  of  human  pres- 
ence during  their  accumulation  is  at- 
tached; this  is  a  tubular  b*me,  regarded 
as  part  of  a  human  femur  and  said  to 
show  glacial  strite  and  traces  of  human 
workmanship,  found  at  a  depth  of  21  feet. 
On  this  object  the  claim  for  the  (glacial 
antiquity  of  man  in  the  Delaware  valley 
and  on  the  Atlantic  slope  practically  rest« 
(Putnam,  Mercer,  Wright,  Abbott,  Ilrd- 
licka,  Holmes).  Other  finds  e.  of  the 
Alle^henies  lacking  scientific  verification 
furnish  no  reliable  index  of  time.  In 
a  post-(ilacial  terrace  on  the  s.  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario  the  remains  of  a  hearth 
were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  22  feet 
by  Mr  Tomlinson  in  diggmg  a  well,  ap- 
parently indicating  early  aboriginal  oc- 
cupancy of  the  8t  Lawrence  basin  (Gil- 
bert). From  the  Glacial  or  immediately 
poet-Glacial  deposits  of  Ohio  a  number 
of  articles  of  human  workmanship  have 
been  reported:  A  grooved  ax  from  a 
well  22  feet  beneatli  the  surface,  near 
New  London  (Claypole);  a  chipped  ob- 
ject of  waster  type  at  Newcomerstown, 
at  a  depth  of  16  feet  in  Glacial  gravels 
(Wright,  Holmes);  chipped  stones  in 
gravels,  one  at  Madison vi lie  at  a  depth  of 
8  feet,  and  another  at  Loveland  at  a  depth 
of  :^  feet  (Metz,  Putnam,  Wright, 
Holmes).  At  Little  Falls,  Minn.,  flood- 
plain  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
found  to  contain  many  artificialobjects  of 
quartz.  This  flood  plain  is  believed  by 
some  to  have  l)een  finally  abandoned  by 
the  Mississippi  well  back  toward  theclost* 
of  the  Glacial  |)t?rio<l  in  the  valley 
(Brower,   Winchell,   IJpham),   but  that 


these  finds  warrant  definite  concluaious 
as  to  time  is  seriously  questioned  by 
Chamberlin.  In  a  Missouri  r.  bench  near 
Lansing,  Kans.,  portions  of  a  human 
skeleton  were  recently  found  at  a  depth 
of  20  feet,  but  geologists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  age  of  the  formation  (see  Xan- 
stng  Mail),  At  Clayton,  Mo.,  in  a  de- 
posit believed  to  belong  to  the  loess,  at  a 
depth  of  14  feet,  a  well-finished  grooved 
ax  was  found  (Peterson).  In  the  Basin 
Range  region  between  the  Rocky  mts.  and 
the  sierras,  two  discoveries  that  seem  to 
bear  on  the  antiquity  of  human  occupancy 
have  been  reported:  In  a  silt  deposit  in 
Walker  r.  valley,  Nev.,  believed  to  be  of 
Glacial  age,  an  obsidian  implement  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  25  feet  (McGee); 
at  Nampa,  Idaho,  a  clay  image  is  reported 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  a  sand  pump 
from  a  depth  of  820  feet  in  alternating 
beds  of  clay  and  quicksand  underlying  a 
lava  flow  of  late  Tertiary  or  early  Glacial 
age  (Wright,  Emmons;  see  Nampa  Im- 
age) .  Questions  are  raised  by  a  number 
of  geologists  respecting  the  value  of  these 
finds  (McGee).  The  most  extraordinary 
discoveries  of  human  remains  in  connec- 
tion with  geological  formations  are  those 
from  the  auriferous  gravels  of  California 
( Whitney,  Holmes) .  These  finds  are  nu- 
merous and  are  reported  from  many  lot^al- 
ities  and  from  deposits  covering  a  wide 
range  of  time.  So  convincing  did  the  evi- 
dence appear  to  Whitney,  state  geologist 
of  California  from  1860  to  1874,  that  he 
accepted  without  hesitation  the  conclu- 
sion that  man  had  occupied  the  auriferous 
gravel  region  during  pre-Glacial  time,  and 
other  students  of  the  subject  still  regard 
the  testimony  as  convincing;  but  consid- 
eration of  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
conclusions  dependent  on  this  evidence 
should  cause  even  the  most  san^ine  ad- 
vocate of  great  human  antiquity  m  Amer- 
ica to  hesitate  ( see  Calaveras  Man ) .  Geolo- 
gists are  practically  agreeil  that  the  grav- 
els from  which  someat  least  of  the  relics  of 
man  are  said  to  come  are  of  Tertiary  age. 
These  relics  represent  a  polished-stone 
culture  corresponding  closely  to  that  of 
the  modern  tribes  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Thus,  man  in  America  must  have  passed 
through  the  savage  and  well  into  the 
barbarous  stage  while  the  hypothetical 
earliest  representative  of  the  human  race 
in  the  Ola  World,  Pithecanthropus  erectm 
of  Dubois,  was  still  running  wild  in  the 
forest«  of  Java,  a  half-regenerate  Simian. 
Furthermore,  the  atx^ptance  of  the  aurif- 
erous-gravel testimony  makes  it  necessary 
to  place  the  presence  of  man  in  America 
far  bat^k  toward  the  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
tiary age,  a  period  to  be  reckoned  not  in 
tens  but  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years.  (See  Smithson.  Rep.  for  1899.) 
These  and  other  equally  striking  c(msid- 
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erations  suggest  the  wisdom  of  formulating 
conclusions  with  the  utmost  caution. 

Caves  and  rock  shelters  representing 
various  periods  and  offering  dwelling 
places  to  the  tribes  that  have  come  ana 
gone,  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  con- 
tain traces  of  the  peoples  of  all  periods  of 
occupancy;  but  the  deposite  forming  their 
floors,  with  few  exceptions,  have  not 
been  very  fully  examined,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  have  furnished  no  very 
tangible  evidence  of  the  presence  of  men 
beyond  the  limited  period  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  as  known  to  us.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  conducted  exca- 
vations in  a  cave  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  discovery  of  Dones  that 
appear  to  have  been  shaped  by  human 
hands,  associated  with  fossil  fauna  that 
probably  represent  early  (Jlacial  times, 
Kas  been  reported  (Sinclair);  but  the  re- 
sult is  not  decisive.  The  apparent  ab- 
sence or  dearth  of  ancient  human  remains 
in  the  caves  of  the  country  fufnishe-s  one 
of  the  strongest  reasons  for  critically  ex- 
amining all  testimony  bearing  on  antiq- 
uity about  which  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  raised.  It  is  incredible  that  primitive 
man  should  have  inhabited  a  country  of 
caverns  for  ages  without  resorting  at 
some  period  to  their  hospitable  shelter; 
but  research  in  this  field  is  hardly  l>egun, 
and  evidence  of  a  more  conclusive  nature 
may  yet  be  forthcoming. 

In  view  of  the  extent  of  the  researches 
carried  on  in  various  fields  with  the  object 
of  adducing  evidence  on  which  to  base  a 
scheme  of  human  chronology  in  America, 
decisive  results  are  surprisingly  meager, 
and  the  finds  so  far  made,  reputed  to 
represent  a  vast  period  of  time  stretching 
forward  from  the  middle  Tertiary  to  the 
present,  are  characterized  by  so  many  de- 
lects of  observation  and  record  and  so 
many  apparent  incongruities,  biological, 
geological,  and  cultural,  that  the  task  of 
thechronologistisstilllargelj^  before  him. 

For  archeological  investigations  and 
scientific  discussion  relating  to  the  an- 
tiquity of  man  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  see  Abbott  (1)  in  Proc. 
Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hi8t.,xxiii,  1888,  (2)  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,xxxvii,  1888;  Allen, 
Prehist.  Worid,  1885;  Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  iv,  1882;  Becker  in  Bull.  Geol. 
Soc.  Am.,  II,  1891;  Blake  in  Jour.  Geol., 
VII,  no.  7,  1899;  Brower,  Memoirs,  v, 
1902;  Chamberlin  (1)  in  Jour.  Geol.,  x, 
no.  7,  1902,  (2)  in  The  Dial,  1892;  Clay- 
pole  in  Am.  Geol.,  xviii,  1896;  Dall  (1)  m 
Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1899,  (2)  in 
Cont.  N.  Am.  Ethnol.,  i,  1877;  Emmons 
in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist,  xxiv, 
1889;  Farrand,  Basis  of  Am.  Hist.,  1904; 
Foster,  Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Fowke, 
Archeol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Gilbert  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ii,  1889;  Haynes  in  Wiusor, 


Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.  Am.,  i,  1889; 
Holmes  (1)  in  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst.  1899, 
1901,  (2)  ibid.  1902,  1903,  (3)  in  Jour. 
Geol.,  1,  nos.  1,  2,  1893,  (4)  in  Am.  Geol., 
XI,  no.  4,  1893,  (5)  in  Science,  Nov.  25, 
1892,  and  Jan.  25,  1893;  Hrdlicka  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  v,  no.  2, 1903,  (2)  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvi,  1902; 
Kummel  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xlvi,  1897; 
Lapham  in  Smithson.  Cont,  vii,  1855; 
Lewis,  ibid.,  xxix,  1880;  McGee  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  no.  4,  1889;  v,  no.  4, 
1892;  VI,  no.  1,  1893,  (2)  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  Nov.,  1888,  (3)  in  Am.  Antiq., 
XIII,  no.  7,  1891;  Mercer  (1)  in  Proc.  A. 
A.  A.  S.,  XLVI,  1897,  (2)  in  Am.  Nat., 
XXVII,  1893,  (3)  in  Pubs.  Univ.  of  Pa., 
VI,  1897;  Morse  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
xxxiii,  1884;  Munro,  Archseol.  and  False 
Antiq.,  1905;  Nadaillac,  Prehist.  America, 
1884;  Peterson  in  Records  of  Past,  ii,  pt. 
1, 1903;  Powell  in  The  Forum,  1890;  Put- 
nam (1)  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist, 
XXI,  1881-83;  xxiii,  1885-88,  (2)  in  Pea- 
bod  v  Mus.  Reps.,  ix-xxxvii,  1876-1904, 
(3)  "in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xlvi,  1897,  (4) 
in  Rep.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  1899,  1900; 
Salisbury  (1)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xlti, 
1897,  (2)  in  Science,  Dec.  31, 1897;  Shaler 
in  Peabody  Mus.  Rep.,  ii,  no.  1,  1877; 
Sinclair  in  Pub.  Univ.  Cal.,  ii,  no.  1, 
1904;  Skertchle^  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst, 
XVII,  1888;  Squier  and  Davis,  Smithson. 
Cont,  I,  1848;  Thomaa  (1)  Hist.  N.  Am., 
II,  1904,  (2)  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894, 
(3)  Introd.  Study  of  N.  Am.  Arch.,  1903; 
Upham  in  Science,  Aug.,  1902;  Whitney, 
Auriferous  Gravels  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
1879;  VVilliston  in  Science,  Aug.,  1902; 
Winchell  (1)  in  Am.  Geol.,  Sept,  1902, 
(2)  in  Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  xiv,  1903; 
Wright,  (1)  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period, 
1895,  (2)  Ice  Age,  1889,  (3)  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  May,  1893,  (4)  in  Proc.  Boston  Soc, 
Nat  Hist,  XXIII,  1888,  (5)  in  Rec.  of  the 
Past,  II,  1903;  iv,  1905;  Wyman  in  Mem. 
Peabody  Acad.  Sci.,  i,  no.  4,  1875. 

The  progress  of  opinion  and  research 
relating  to  the  origin,  antiquity,  and  early 
history  of  the  American  tribes  is  recorded 
in  a  vast  body  of  literature  fully  cited, 
until  within  recent  years,  by  Bancroft  in 
Native  Races,  iv,  1882,  and  Haynee  in 
Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical  History, 
I,  1884.     (w.  H.  II.) 

^tler.    See  Bone-work. 

Ann,    The    Re<l-ant  clan  of    the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
An-namu.— Voth.  Traditions  of  the  Hopl.  37, 1905. 
A'-nii  wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,   vii, 
401,  1894  (wun-wu  =  ' c\a,n'). 

Annenet  (Anue^nes).  A  gens  of  the 
Nanaimo. — Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  82,  1889. 

Anvik.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  at 
the  junction  of  Anvik  and  Yukon  rs., 
Ahv^ka.     Pop.  in  1844,  120;  in  1880,  96j 
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in  1890,  100  natives  and  91  whites;  in 
1900,  166.  An  Episcopal  mission  and 
school  were  established  there  in  1887. 
Anvio.— Whymper.  Alaska,  26.5,  1869.  AaTig.— 
Za^oskin  quoted  by  PetrofT,  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
87, 1884.    Aavik.— Petroff.  ibid.,  12. 

Anvilf.  Primitive  workers  in  metal 
were  dependent  on  anvil  stones  in  shap- 
ing their  implements,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments. Anvils  were  probably  not  espe- 
cially shaped  for  the  purpose,  but  con- 
sisted of  bowlders  or  other  natural  masses 
of  stone,  fixed  or  movable,  selected  ac- 
cording to  their  fitness  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  thev  were  employed. 
Few  of  these  utensils  have  been  identi- 
fied, however,  and  the  types  most  utilized 
by  the  tribes  are  left  to  conjecture.  The 
worker  in  stone  also  sometimes  used  a 
solid  rock  body  on  which  to  break  and 
roughly  shape  masses  of  flint  and  other 
stone.  The**e  are  found  on  many  sites 
where  stone  was  quarried  and  wholly  or 
partially  worked  into  shape,  the  upper 
surface  showing  the  marks  of  rough  usage, 
while  fragments  of  stone  left  by  the  work- 
men are  scattered  about,     (w.  h.  h.) 

Anynkwinn.  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez,  situated  n.  of  the  present  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  central  N.  Mex. 
Aau-qoil-i-foi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers. 
IV,  pt.  2,  207,  1892.  Any^kwinu.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Aogitnnai  (^Ao-gtUnd^-i,  'Masset  inlet 
gituns').  A  Masset  subdivision  residing 
in  the  town  of  Yaku,  opposite  North  id., 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Masset  in- 
let, Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  British  Colum- 
bia.—Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275, 19a5. 

Aogni.  A  former  Chumashan  village  in 
VenUiraco.,  Gal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863. 

Aokeawai  {^Ao-qyaworiy  'those  born  in 
the  inlet').  A  division  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Skittagetan  family  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Masset  inlet.  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  British  Columbia,  where 
these  people  formerly  lived.  Part  of 
them,  at  least,  were  settled  for  a  time  at 
Dadens,  whence  all  finally  went  to  Alaska. 
There  were  two  subdivisions:  Hling- 
wainaashadai  andTaolnaashadai. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 
Kko-U'-owai.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  22, 
1898.  K9o  Hiade.— Harrison  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec  ll,  125, 1895. 

Aondironon.  A  branch  of  the  Neutrals 
whose  territory  bordered  on  that  of  the 
Huron  in  w.  Ontario.  In  1648,  owing  to 
an  alleged  breach  of  neutrality,  the  chief 
town  of  this  tribe  was  sacked  by  300  Iro- 
quois, mainly  Seneca,  who  killed  a  lai^e 
number  of  its  inhabitants  and  carried 
away  many  others  in  captivity. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1640,  35,  1858. 

Alioadilinmaoiis.^Jes.  Rel .  for  1656,  34. 18.58.  Aon- 
dironnons.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1648,  49,  18.58.  Ondi- 
roBon.— Ibid.,  ni,  index,  1858. 

Aopomne.  A  former  Maricopa  ranche- 
ria  on  Rio  Gila,  s,  w.  Arizona.— Sedel- 


mair   (1744)   quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
andN.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Aoreaohic  (^  where  there  is  mountain 
cedar  * ).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare,  not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  Also  called  Agorichic; 
distinct  from  Aboreachic— Lumholtz, 
inf  n,  1894. 

Aottlanlnagai  {^Ao  sUan  Inagd^i,  *  Mas- 
set  inlet  rear-town  people').  A  local 
subdivision  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Skittagetan  family.  Masset  inlet  gave 
them  the  separate  name. — Swanton,  Oont 
Haida,  271,  1905. 

Btl'BnfRU'iias.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes, 
22,1898. 

Aoyaknhiagai  (^Ao  yd^  ku  Ina^d^  i, '  mid- 
dle town  people  of  Masset  inlet*),  A 
branch  of  the  Yakulanas  division  of  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  Skittagetan  family, 
which  receive<i  the  name  from  Masset 
inlet,  where  its  town  stood. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  271,  19a5. 
e'anyakoilnaffai.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes, 
23, 1898  ( probably  a  misprint  for  Gauyakotlnagai, 
its  name  in  the  Skide^te  dialect).  Ou  ymku 
niiige.— Harrison  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  126, 
1895. 

Apache  (probably  from  dpachu^  'en- 
emy,' the  ZufXi  name  for  the  Navaho, 
who  were  designated  "Ajjaches  de  Na- 
baju"  by  the  early  Spaniards  in  New 
Mexico).  A  number  of  tribes  forming 
the  most  southerly  group  of  the  Athapas- 
can family.  The  name  nas  been  applied 
also  to  some  unrelated  Yuman  tribes,  as 
the  Apache  Mohave  (Yavapai)  and 
Apache  Yuma.  The  Apache  call  them- 
selves ^c?g,  Dlrie,  Tindey  or  Inde^  'people.' 
(See  Athapascan. ) 

They  were  evidently  not  so  numerous 
about  the  bejfinning  of  the  17th  century 
as  in  recent  times,  their  numbers  appar- 
ently having  been  increased  by  captives 
from  other  tribes,  particularly  the  Pue- 
blos, Pima,  Papago,  and  other  peaceful 
Indians,  as  well  as  from  the  settle- 
ments of  northern  Mexico  that  were 
gradually  established  within  the  territory 
raideil  by  them,  although  recent  meas- 
urements by  Hrdlicka  seem  to  indicate 
unusual  freedom  from  foreign  admix- 
ture. They  were  first  mentioned  as 
Apaches  by  Oflate  in  1598,  although  Cor- 
onado,  in  1541,  met  the  Querechos  (the 
Vaqueros  of  Benavides,  and  probably  the 
Jicarillas  and  Mescaleros  of  modern 
times)  on  the  plains  of  e.  N.  Mex.  and  w. 
Tex.;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Apache  reached  so  far  w.  as  Arizona  until 
after  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 
From  the  tinie  of  the  Spanish  colonization 
of  New  Mexico  until  within  twenty  years 
they  have  been  noted  for  their  warlike 
disposition,  raiding  white  and  Indian 
settlements  alike,  extending  their  dep- 
redations as  far  south  warn  as  Jalisco, 
Mexico.     No  group  of  tribes  has  caused 
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greater  confusion  to  writers,  from  the  fact 
that  the  popular  names  of  the  tribes  are 
derived  from  some  local  or  temporary  hab- 
itat, owinjf  to  their  shifting  propensities, 
or  were  given  by  the  Spaniards  on  ac- 
count of  some  tribal  characteristic;  hence 
some  of  the  common  names  of  apparently 
different  Apache  tribes  or  bands  are  syn- 
onymous, or  practically  so;  again,  as  em- 
ployed by  some  writers,  a  name  may 
include  much  more  or  much  less  than 
when  employed  by  others.  Although 
most  of  the  Apache  have  been  hostile 
since  they  have  been  known  to  history, 
the  most 'serious  modem  outbreaks  have 
been  attributed  to  mismanagement  on  the 
part  of  civil  authorities.  The  most  im- 
portant recent  hostilities  were  those  of  the 
Chiricahua  under  Cochise,  and  later  Vic- 
torio,  who,  together  with  500  Mimbrefios. 
Mogollones,  and  Mescaleros,  were  as- 
signed, about  1870,  to  the  Ojo  Caliente 
reserve  in  w.  N.  Mex.  Cochise,  who  had 
repeatedly  refused  to  be  confined  within 
reservation  limits,  fled  with  his  band,  but 
returned  in  1871,  at  which  time  1,200  to 
1,900  Apache  were  on  the  reservation. 
Complaints  from  neighboring  settlers 
caused  their  removal  to  Tularosa,  60  m. 
to  the  N.  w.,  but  1,000  fled  to  the  Mesca- 
lero  reserve  on  Pecos  r.,  while  Cochise 
went  out  on  another  raiil.  Efforts  of  the 
military  agent  in  1873  to  compel  the  res- 
tomtion  of  some  stolen  cattle  caused  the 
rest,  numbering  700,  again  to  decamp, 
but  they  were  soon  captnre<l.  In  com- 
plianci^  with  the  wishes  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  returnefl  to  Ojo  Caliente  in 
1874.  8oon  afterward  Cochise  died,  and 
the  Indians  began  to  show  such  interest 
in  agriculture  that  by  1875  there  were 
1,700  Apache  at  Ojo  Caliente,  and  no 
depredations  were  reported.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Chiricahua  res.  in  Arizona 
was  abolished,  and  325  of  the  Indians 
were  removed  to  the  San  Carlos  agency; 
others  joined  their  kindred  at  Ojo 
Caliente,  while  sonie  either  remained 
on  the  mountains  of  their  old  reserva- 
tion or  fled  across  the  Mexican  l)order. 
This  removal  of  Indians  from  their  an- 
cestral homes  was  in  pursuance  of  a 
jx)licy  of  concentration,  which  was  tested 
in  the  Chiricahua  removal  in  Arizona.  In 
April,  1877,  Geronimo  and  other  chiefs, 
with  the  remnant  of  the  band  left  on  the 
old  reservation,  and  evidently  the  Mexi- 
can refugees,  began  depredations  in  s. 
Arizona  and  n.  Chihuahua,  but  in  May 
438  were  captured  and  returned  to  San 
Carlos.  At  the  same  time  the  policv  was 
applied  to  the  Ojo  Caliente  Apache  of 
New  Mexico,  who  were  making  good 
progress  in  civilized  pursuits;  but  when 
the  plan  was  put  in  action  only  450  of 
2,000  Indians  were  found,  the  remainder 
fftrming  into  preflatory  bands  under  Vic- 


torio.  In  September  300  Chiricahua, 
mainly  of  the  Ojo  Caliente  band,  escaped 
from  San  Carlos,  but  surrendered  after 
many  engagements.  These  were  returned 
to  Ojo  Caliente,  but  they  soon  ran  off 
again.  In  February,  1878,  Victorio  sur- 
rendered in  the  hope  that  he  and  his 
people  might  remain  on  their  former 
reservation,  but  another  attempt  was 
made  to  force  the  Indians  to  go  to  San 
Carlos,  with  the  same  result.  In  June 
the  fugitives  again  appeared  at  the  Mes- 
calero  agency,  and  arrangements  were  at 
last  made  for  them  to  settle  there;  but,  as 
the  local  authorities  found  indictments 
against  Victorio  and  others,  charging 
them  with  murder  and  robbery,  this 
chief,  with  his  few  immediate  followers 
and  some  Mescaleros,  fled  from  the  reser- 
vation and  resumed  marauding.  A  call 
was  made  for  an  increai«ed  force  of  mili- 
tary, but  in  the  skirmishes  in  which  they 
were  engaged  the  Chiricahua  met  with 
remarkable  success,  while  70  settlers  were 
murdered  during  a  single  raid.  Victorio 
was  joined  before  April,  1880,  by  350 
Mescaleros  and  Chiricahua  refugees  from 
Mexico,  and  the  repeated  raids  which 
followed  struck  terror  to  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Chihuahua. 
On  April  13  1,000  troops  arrived,  and 
their  numl)er  was  later  greatly  aug- 
mented. Vict^rio's  band  was  frequently 
encountered  by  superior  forces,  anJi 
although  supported -during  most  of  tlie 
time  by  only  250  or  300  fighting  men, 
this  warrior  usually  inflicted  severer 
punishment  than  he  suffered.  In  these 
raids  200  citizens  of  New  Mexico,  and  as 
many  more  of  Mexico,  were  killed.  At 
one  time  the  band  was  virtually  sur- 
rounded by  a  force  of  more  than  2,000 
cavalry  and  several  hundred  Indian 
scouts,  but  Victorio  eluded  capture  and 
fled  across  the  Mexican  border,  where 
he  continued  his  bloody  campaign. 
Pressed  on  both  sides  of  the  international 
boundary,  and  at  times  harassed  by 
United  States  and  Mexican  troops  com- 
bined, Victorio  finally  suffered  severe 
losses  and  his  band  became  divided.  In 
October,  1880,  Mexican  troops  encoun- 
tered Victorio's  party,  comprising  100 
warriors,  with  400  women  and  children, 
at  Tres  Castillos;  the  Indians  were  sur- 
rounded and  attacked  in  the  evening,  the 
fight  continuing  throughout  the  night; 
in  the  morning  the  ammunition  of  the 
Indians  l)ecame  exhausted,  but  although 
rapidly  losing  strength,  the  remnant  re- 
fused to  surrender  until  Victorio,  who 
had  been  wounded  several  times,  finally 
fell  dead.  This  disaster  to  the  Indians 
did  not  quell  their  hostility.  Victorio 
was  succeeded  by  Nana,  who  collecte<I 
the  divided  force,  received  reenforce- 
ments  from  the  Me^scivleros  and  the  San 
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Carlos  Chiricahua,  and  between  July, 
1881,  and  April,  1882,  continued  the  raids 
across  the  border  until  he  was  asain 
driven  back  in  Chihuahua.  While  these 
hostilities  were  in  progress  in  New  Mex- 
ico and  Chihuahua  the  Chiricahua  of  San 
Carlos  were  striking  terror,  to  the  settle- 
ments of  Arizona.  In  1880  Juh  and  Ge- 
ronimo  with  108  followers  were  captured 
and  returned  to  San  Carlos.  In  1881 
trouble  arose  amon^  the  White  Moun- 
tain Coyoteros  on  Cibicu  cr.,  owing  to  a 
medicine-man  named  Nakaidoklini  (q.v.) , 
who  pretended  power  to  revive  the  dead. 
After  paying  him  liberaliy  for  his  services, 
his  adherents  awaited  the  resurrection 
until  Au^st,  when  Nakaidoklini  avowed 
that  his  mcantations  failed  because  of  the 
presence  of  whites.  Since  affairs  were  as- 
suming a  serious  aspect,  the  arrest  of  the 
prophet  was  ordered;  he  surrendered 
quietly,  but  as  the  troops  were  makine 
camp  the  scouts  and  other  Indians  onened 
fire  on  them.  After  a  sharp  fight  Nakai- 
doklini was  killed  and  his  adherents  w^ere 
repulsed.  Skirmishes  continued  the  next 
day,  but  the  troops  were  reenforced,  and 
the  Indians  soon  surrendered  in  small 
bands.  Two  chiefs,  known  as  Geoi^ge 
and  Bonito,  who  had  not  been  engaged 
in  the  White  Mountain  troubles,  surren- 
dered to  Geni  Wilcox  on  Sept.  25  at 
Camp  Thomas,  but  were  paroled.  On 
Sept.  30  Col.  Riddle  was  sent  to  bring 
these  chiefs  and  their  bands  back  to 
Camp  Thomas,  but  they  became  alarmed 
and  fled  to  the  Chiricahua,  74  of  whom 
left  the  reserve,  and,  crossing  the  Mexi- 
can border,  took  refuge  with  the  late 
Victorio's  band  in  Chihuahua.  In  the 
same  year  Nana  made  one  of  his  bloody 
raids  across  the  line,  and  in  September 
Juh  and  Nahchi,  with  a  party  of  Chirica- 
hua, again  fled  from  the  reservation,  and 
were  fcrced  by  the  troops  into  Mexico, 
where,  in  April,  1882,  they  were  joined 
by  Geronimo  and  the  rest  of  the  hostile 
Cniricahua  of  San  Carlos,  with  Loco  and 
his  Ojo  Caliente  band.  The  depredations 
committed  iuN.  Chihuahua  under  Geron- 
imo and  other  leaders  were  perhaps  even 
more  serious  than  those  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States.  In  March,  1883, 
Chato  with  26  followers  made  a  dash  into 
New  Mexico,  murdering  a  dozen  persons. 
Meanwhile  the  white  settlers  on  the 
upper  Gila  consumed  so  much  of  the 
water  of  that  stream  as  to  threaten  the 
Indian  crops;  then  coal  was  discovered 
on  the  reservation,  which  brought  an  in- 
flux of  miners,  and  an  investigation  by 
the  Federal  grand  jury  of  A  rizona  on  Oct. 
24,  1882,  charged  tl\e  mismanagement  of 
Indian  affairs  on  San  Carlos  res.  to  local 
civil  authorities. 

Gen.  G.  H.  Crook  having  been  reassigned 
to  the  command,  in  1882  induced  about 
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1,500  of  the  hostiles  to  return  to  the  reser- 
vation and  subsist  by  their  own  exertions. 
The  others,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
tribe,  refused  to  settle  down  to  reservation 
life,  and  repeatedly  went  on  the  warpath; 
when  promptly  followed  by  Crook  they 
would  surrender  and  agree  to  peace,  but 
would  soon  break  their  promises.  To  this 
officer  had  been  assigned  the  task  of  bring- 
ing the  raiding  Apache  to  terms  in  co- 
operating with  the  Mexican  troops  of 
Sonora  and  Chihuahua.  In  May,  1883, 
Crook  crossed  the  boundary  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Yaqui  with  50  troops 
and  163  Apache  scouts;  on  the  13th  the 
camp  of  Chato  and  Bonito  was  discovered 
and  attacked  with  some  loss  to  the  Indians. 
Through  two  captives  employed  as  emis- 
saries, communication  was  soon  had  with 
the  others,  and  bv  May  29  354  Chiri- 
cahua had  surrendered.'  On  July  7  the 
War  Department  assumed  police  control 
of  the  San  Carlos  res.,  and  on  Sept.  1 
the  Apache  were  placed  under  the  sole 
charge  of  Crook,  who  began  to  train  them 
in  the  ways  of  civilization,  with  such  suc- 
cess that  in  1884  over  4,000  tons  of  grain, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  were  harvested. 
In  Feb.,  1885,  Crook's  powers  were  cur- 
tailed, an  act  that  led  to  conflict  of  au- 
thority between  the  ci  v^il  and  military  offi- 
cers, and  before  matters  could  be  adjusted 
half  the  Chiricahua  left  the  reservation  in 
May  and  fled  to  their  favorite  haunts. 
Troops  and  Apache  scouts  were  again  sent 
forward,  and  many  skirmishes  took  place, 
but  the  Indians  were  wary,  and  again 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  excitement  and  dread  by 
raids  across  the  American  border,  re- 
sulting in  the  murder  of  73  white  people 
and  many  friendly  Apache.  In  Jan., 
1886,  the  American  camp  under  Capt. 
Crawford  was  attacked  through  misun- 
derstanding by  Mexican  irregular  Indian 
troops,  resulting  in  Crawford's  death. 
By  the  following  March  the  Apache 
became  tired  of  the  war  and  asked  for  a 
parley,  which  Crook  granted  as  formerly, 
but  before  the  time  for  the  actual  sur- 
render of  the  entire  force  arrived  the 
wily  Geronimo  changed  his  mind  and 
with  his  immediate  fimd  again  fled  be- 
yond reach.  His  escape  led  to  censure  of 
Crook's  policy;  he  was  consequently  re- 
lieved at  his  own  request  in  April,  and 
to  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles  was  assigned 
the  completion  of  the  task.  Geronimo 
and  his  band  finally  surrendered  Sept.  4, 
1886,  and  with  numerous  friendly  Apache 
were  sent  to  Florida  as  prisoners.  They 
were  later  taken  to  Mt  Vernon,  Ala., 
thence  to  Ft  Sill,  Okla.,  where  they  have 
made  progress  toward  civilization.  Some 
of  the  hostiles  were  never  captured,  but 
remained  in  the  mountains,  and  as  late 
as  Nov.,  1900,  manifested  their  hostile 
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character  by  an  attack  on  Mormon  set- 
tlers in  Chihuahua.  Apache  hostility  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  however,  has 
entirely  ceased.  (See  Hodge  in  Encvc. 
Brit.,  **Indian8,"  1902.) 

Being  a  nomadic  people,  the  Apache 
practised  agriculture  only  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent l)efore  their  permanent  establishment 
on  reservations.  They  subsisted  chiefly 
on  the  products  of  the  chase  and  on  roots 
(especially  that  of  the  maguey )  and  ber- 
ries. Although  fish  and  bear  were  found 
in  abundance  in  their  country  they  were 
not  eaten,  being  tabued  as  food.  They 
had  few  arts,  but  the  women  attained 
high  skill  in  making  baskets.  Their 
dwellings  were  shelters  of  brush,  which 
were  easily  erected  by  the  women  and 
were  well  adapted  to  their  arid  environ- 
ment and  constant  shifting.  In  phys- 
ical appearance  the  Apache  vary  greatly, 
but  are  rather  above  the  medium 
height.  They  are  good  talkers,  are  not 
readily  deceived,  and  are  honest  in  pro- 
tecting property  placed  in  their  care, 
although  they  formerly  obtained  their 
chief  support  from  plunder  seized  in 
their  forays. 

The  A])ache  are  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  tribal  groups  which  have  been  so 
differently  named  and  defined  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  branch  writers  refer.  The  most 
commonly  accepted  divisions  are  the 
Querechos  or  Vaqueros,  consisting  of  the 
Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Faraones,  Llaneros, 
and  probably  the  Lipan;  the  Chiricahua; 
the  Pinalefios;  the  Coyoteros,  comprising 
the  White  Mountain  and  Pinal  divi- 
sions; the  Arivaipa;  the  (iila  Apat^he, 
including  the  GileHos,  Mimbrefios,  and 
Mogollones;  andtheTontos.  The  present 
official  designation  of  the  divisions,  with 
their  iK)pulation  in  1903,  is  as  follows: 
White  Mountain  Apache  (comprising  the 
Arivaipa,  Tsiltaden  or  Chilion,  Chirica- 
hua, Coyoteros,  Mimbrefios,  Mogollones, 
Pinals,  **San  Carlos,''  andTontos),  under 
Ft  Apache  agency,  2,058;  Apache  con- 
sisting of  the  same  divisions  as  above, 
under  San  Carlos  agency,  2,275;  Apache 
at  Angora,  Ariz.,  38;  Jicarillas  under 
school  sui>erintendent  in  New  Mexico, 
782;  Mescaleros  under  Mt*scalero  agency, 
N.  Mex.,  464;  Chiricahua  at  Ft  Sill, 
Ok  la.,  298;  Kiowa  Apache,  under  Kiowa 
agency,  Okla.,  156.  Besides  these  there 
were  19  Li[)an  in  n.  w.  Chihuahua,  some 
of  the  survivors  of  a  tribe  which,  owing 
to  their  hostility,  was  almost  destroyed, 
chiefly  by  Mexican  Kickapoo  cooperating 
with  Mexican  troops.  This  remnant  was 
removed  from  Zar^goza,  Coahuila,  to 
Chihi^ahua  in  Oct.,  1903,  and  a  year  later 
were  brought  to  the  U.  S.  and  placed 
under  the  Mescalero  agencj^  in  New  Mex- 
ico,    yntjl   1904  there  lived  wi^h  t^^ 


Apache  of  Arizona  a  number  of  Indians 
of  Yuman  stock,  particularly  *' Mohave 
Apache,"  or  Yavapai,  but  these  are  now 
mostly  established  at  old  Camp  McDow- 
ell. The  forays  and  conquests  of  the 
Apache  resulted  in  the  absorption  of  a 
large  foreign  element,  Piman,  Yuman, 
and  Spanish,  although  captives  were 
treated  with  disrespect  and  marriages 
with  them  broke  clan  ties.  The  Pinal 
Coyoteros,  and  evidently  also  the  Jica- 
rillas, had  some  admixture  of  Pueblo 
blood.  The  Tontos  (q.  v.)  were  largely 
of  mixed  blood  according  to  Corbusier, 
but  Hrdlicka's  observations  show  them 
to  be  pure  Apache.  Tribes  or  bands 
known  or  supposed  to  be  Apache,  but 
not  otherwise  identifiable,  are  the  follow- 
ing: Alacranes,  Animas,  Bissarhar,  Cha- 
falote,  Cocoyes,  Colina,  Doestoe,  Goolkiz- 
zen,  Janos,  Jocomes,  Tejua,  Tremblers, 
Zillgaw. 

The  Apache  are  divided  into  many 
clans  which,  however,  are  not  totemic 
and  they  usually  take  their  names  from 
the  natural  features  of  localities^  never 
from  animals.  Like  clans  of  different 
Apache  tribes  recognize  their  affiliation. 
The  Juniper  clan  found  by  Bourke  among 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  Apache  (Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890),  called  by  them  Yogo- 
yekaj'den,  reappears  as  Chokonni  among 
the  Cfhiricahua  and  as  Yagoyecayn  among 
the  Pinal  Coyoteros.  The  White  Moun- 
tain Apache  have  a  clan  called  Destchin 
(Red  Paint),  which  is  correlated  to  the 
Chie  clan.of  the  Chiricahua  and  appears 
to  have  separated  from  the  Satchin  ( Red 
Rock )  clan,  both  being  represented  among 
the  Navaho  by  the  Dhestshini  (Red 
Streak).  The  Carrizo  clan,  Klokada- 
kaydn,  of  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apatrhe  is  the  Klugaducayn  (Arrow- 
Reed)  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros.  Tutzose, 
the  Water  clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros, 
is  found  also  among  the  White  Moun- 
tain Apache,  who  have  a  Walnut  clan, 
called  Chiltneyadnaye,  as  the  Pinal  Co- 
yotero  have  one  called  Chisnedinadi- 
naye.  Natootzuzn  ( Point  of  Mountain) ,  a 
clan  at  San  Carlos  agency,  corresponds  to 
Nagosugn,  a  Pinal  Coyotero  clan.  Tizses- 
sinaye  (Little  Cottonwood  Jungle  of  the 
former)  seems  to  have  divided  into  the 
clans  Titsessinaye  of  the  Pinal  Coyotero, 
of  the  same  signification,  and  Destcheti- 
naye  (Tree  in  a  Spring  of  Water).  Kay- 
hatin  is  the  name  of  the  Willow  clan 
among  both,  and  the  Navaho  have  one, 
called  Kai.  Tzisequittzillan  (Twin Peaks) 
of  the  White  Mountain  Apache,  Tziltadin 
(Mountain  Slope)  of  the  Pinal  Coyotero, 
and  Navaho  Dsilanothiini  (Encircled 
Mountain ),  and  Tsayiskidhni  (Sage-brush 
Hill),  are  supposed  by  Bourke  to  have 
hftd  a  common  origin.    And  there  are 
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manv  others  traceable  in  the  varioas 
Apache  divisions  and  in  the  Navaho. 
Ai-»'-t*.— Henshaw,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
fPuiAmint  name).  Apaod.— Clavijero,  Storia 
della  Cal..  i,  29.  1789.  Apaohms.— Hard y.  Trav.  in 
Mex.,  438, 1829.  Apaohe.— Benavides,  Memorial, 
50. 1630.  Apachorian ■  — Bigelow in  Pac.  R.R.  Rep., 
IV.  7, 1856.  Apaches.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^., 
XVI,  114, 1H71.  Apaehia.— Humboldt.  Kingd.  N. 
Sp.,  II.  2n,  1811.  Apaoha.— N.  Y.  Nation,  xlii, 
397.  3Ur  13. 1886.  Ap^i.— Olavigero.  Storia  della 
C&l.,  map,  1789.  Apadea.— Oiiate  (1598)  in  Doe. 
InM..  XVI,  114,  303,  1871  (mi^rint).  Apaahe.— 
Beckwlth  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ii,  28,  1855  (mis- 
Drint).  A-pa-huaohe. — ^Thoma8,  Yuma  vocab., 
B.  A.  K,  1868  (Yuma  name).  Apatoh.— Latham 
am)  in  Proc.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  74,  1854. 
Apatehet.— Derbanne  (1717)  in  Margrr>%  D^>.,  vi, 
206,  1^^.  Apata.— Gatflchet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Seri 
name).     Apataeheea.— Bancroft,    Nat.  Racen,  v. 


Apal 
611. 1882.    Apatsh.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc 

Apedea. 
m,  1898  (misprint).     Apiehea.— Ofiate  (1599)  in 


Lond..  105, 


Lpatsli 

185«. 


I.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol., 


Doc.  InM.,  XVI.  308,  1871  (misprint).  A^chi.— 
Espejo  misquoted  by  Bourke.  On  the  Border 
with  Crook.  122, 1891.  Apoohea.— Perea,  Segunda 
Rel..  4.  1633.  Appaaheea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  598, 
1^.  Appaohaa.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  110, 1806. 
Appeehaa.— Schermerbora  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  ii, 
29, 1814.  A-pwa'-tcL — Dorsey,  MS.  Kansa  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1883  (Kansa form).  Atokuwe.— ten  Kate, 
Sjmonymie,  10,  1884  (Kiowa  name).  Awatoh.— 
Ibid.,  8  (Ute  name}.  Awitoha.—Ibid.  Awp.— 
Grossman,  Pima  and  Papago  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1871 
(Pima  name).  Ohah'-ahm. —Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  lu,  pt.  3,  89,  1856  (Santo  Domingo  Keres 
name).  Oiiiahye'.— Hodge,  fleld  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1895  ( Lagnna  name ) .  Ha-ma-kaba-mitc  kwa-dif  .— 
Corbusier.  MS.  Mojave  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(Mohave name: 'faraway  Mohaves').  H'iwana.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E. ,  1895(Taoe  name :* filthy 
people').  Igihua'-a.— Gatschet,  Yuma-Spr.,iii, 86, 
18«6  (Havasupai  name).  Iiida.~Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore.  ii.  181,  1889  (own  name).  Jaro- 
MMa.— Kino  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  ser.,  i, 
SI6,  1856  (Pima  name).  Mountain  Comancha.— 
Yoakum.  Hist.  Texas,  i,  map,  1855.  Muytaohin- 
taa.— Gatschet,  MS.  Cheyenne  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
(diejrenne  name).  V^day. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  175, 1890  (original  tribal  name). 
lHa.-ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  196,  1885  (a 
form  of  Tinneh:  *  people  * ).  ITDe.— Bandelier  In 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  260, 1890.  Cop.— ten  Kate, 
RdzeninN.  Am.,  26,1885(Papagoname).  Op.— 
GalBchet,  Yuma-Spr.,  in,  86,  1886  (Pima  name). 
(Nj.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  94, 1866 
(Puna  name).  Paohea.— Parker,  Jour.,  32,  1840. 
FatoUa^.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Shawnee  name).  Petohiaagi.  —  Ibid,  (altema- 
tive  Shawnee  form) .  Poaain.  —  Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  and  Isleta  name). 
Ptnia.— Gatachet.  MS.  Isleta  vocab.  (Isleta 
name}.  Rad  Apaehaa.— Vargas  (1692)  transliter- 
ated by  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  371,  1869. 
SUa^Iaday.— Cremony,  Life  among  Apaches,  243, 
1868  ('men  of  the  woods':  so  called  by  them- 
•dves  because  their  winter  quarters  are  always 
located  amidst  forests).  Ta-aahi.— Gatschet,  Co- 
manche MS..  B.  A.  E.  ^Comanche  name  for 
Apache  in  general :  *  turned  up,'  referring  to  their 
moccasins).  Ta^ni*— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
K.,1081,  1896  (old  Kiowa  name).  Tiguker^di.— 
Hodge,  Pueblo  MS.  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Pecos 
name:  see  (^uerecJto).  Taahln.— Mooney  in  17th 
Rep..  B.  A.  E.,  245,  1898  (Comanche  name). 
Taxk^ha.— Gatschet,  MS.  Arapaho  vocab.  (Arap- 
abo  name:  cf.  Tha*kahi7if^na,  *  saw-fiddle  men,' 
nnder  Kiotea  AwKhe).  ThaH-a-i-nia'.— Hayden, 
Klhnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  826, 1862  ('people 
who  plav  on  bone  instruments,'  that  is,  a  pair 
<rf  boflalo  ribs,  one  notched,  over  which  the 
ocher  is  robbed:  Arapaho  name).  Tinda.— Bourke 
in  Joor.  Am.  Folk-lore,  n.  181.  1889  ('people': 
own  name).  Tinna'-aah.— Gatschet.  MS.  Wichita 
▼ocab.B.  A.  E.,  (Wichita name:  cf. CPlnd'«  under 
Sknea  Apache) .    Tokiwe.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie, 


10,1884  (Kiowaname).  Tahiah^— Ibid.,  7 (Laguna 
name).  Xltoa-of-nyu-mdh.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore.  V,  33,  1892  (Hopi  name),  tttaaamu— 
Voth,  Traditions  of  the  HopI,  59,  1905  (Hopi 
name).  Xa-ha'-ta-iio*.— Gatschet,  infn,  1891 
(Cheyenne  name:  'those  who  tie  their  hair 
back').  Yapaohaa.— Robin.  Voy.  a  la  Louisianc, 
III,  14, 1807.  Yoa^^ama.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N. 
Am.,  259,  1885  (Hopi  name).  Yotch^me.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymie,  7,  1884  (Hopi  name).  Yu- 
fttoemo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  35. 1891 
(Hopi  name).  Yute-ahay.—Bourke.  Moquis  of 
Ariz.,  118, 1884  (Hopi  name). 

Aoachet  del  Perrillo  (Span.:  'Apaches 
of  the  little  dog').  A  band  of  Apache 
occupying,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
the  region  of  the  Jornada  del  Muerto, 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  in  s.  N.  Mex.,  where 
a  spring  was  found  by  a  dog,  thus  saving 
the  Spaniards  much  suffering  from  thirst. 
They  were  probably  a  part  of  the  Mesca-  • 
leros  or  of  the  Mimbreflos  of  later  date. 
(f.  w.  h.  ) 

Apaehaa  dal  parillo.— De  Tlsle,  map  Am.  Sept., 
1700.  Apaohaa  dal  Parrillo.— Benavides,  Memo- 
rial, 14,  1630.  Apaohaa  da  ParyUo.— Linschoten. 
Desc.  de  TAm.,  map  1, 1638. 

Apaches  del  Qnartelejo.  A  band  of 
Jicarillas  which  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies resided  in  the  valley  of  Beaver  cr., 
Scott  CO.,  Kans.  The  district  was  called 
Quartelejo  by  Juan  I^ribarri,  who  on  tak- 
ing possession  in  1706  named  it  the  prov- 
ince of  San  Luis,  giving  the  name  Santo 
Domingo  to  the  Indian  rancheria.  See 
Quartekjo.     (f.  w.  h.) 

Apaohaa  del  Ouartelejo.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  181,  1890.  Apaohaa  del  Qoartelejo.— 
Rivera  (1736) ,  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  v,  184, 
1890.  Apaohea  of  Cuartalejo.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  236, 1889. 

Apaches  Maii80t(  Span. :  *tame  Apaches* ). 
An  Apache  band  of  Arizona  consisting  of 
100  persons  (Browne,  Apache  Country, 
291,  1869).  Apparently  so  called  by  the 
Mexicans  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
warlike  Apache. 

Apahiachak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  91  in 
1890. 

Apahiaohamiut— 11th  Census,  Alaska.  164.  1893 
(here  referring  to  the  inhabitants). 

Apalachee.  One  of  the  princioal  native 
tribes  of  Florida,  formerly  holding  the 
region  n.  of  the  bay  now  called  by  the 
name,  from  about  the  neighborhood  of 
Pensacola  e.  to  Ocilla  r.  The  chief  towns 
were  about  the  present  Tallahassee  and 
St  Marks.  They  were  of  Muskhogean 
stock,  and  linguisticallv  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Choctaw  than  to  the  Creeks. 
The  name  is  of  uncertain  etymology,  but 
is  believed  by  Gatschet  to  be  from  the 
Choctaw  Xpalachiy  signifying  *( people) 
on  the  other  side.'  The  Apalachee  were 
visited  by  the  expeditions  under  Narvaez 
in  1528  and  DeSoto  in  1539,  and  the  lat- 
ter made  their  country  his  winter  head- 
quarters on  account  of  its  abundant  re- 
sources for  subsistence.  The  people  were 
agricultural,  industrious  and  prosperous, 
and  noted  above  all  the  surrounding 
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tribes  for  their  fighting  qualities,  of  which 
the  Spanish  adventurers  had  good  proof. 
They  continued  resistance  to  the  Spanish 
occupancy  until  after  the  year  1600,  but 
were  finally  subdued  and  Christianized, 
their  country  becoming  the  most  import- 
ant center  of  missionary  effort  in  Florida 
next  to  the  St  Augustine  (Timucua)  dis- 
trict. In  1655  they  had  8  considerable 
towns,  each  with  a  Franciscan  mission, 
besides  smaller  settlements,  and  a  total 
population  of  6,000  to  8,000.  Their  pros- 
perity continued  until  about  the  year 
1700,  when  they  began  to  suffer  from  the 
raids  by  the  wild  Creek  tribes  to  the  n., 
instigated  by  the  English  government  of 
Carolina,  the  Apalachee  themselves  being 
strongly  in  the  Spanish  interest.  These 
■  attacksculminated  in  the  year  1703,  when 
a  powerful  expedition  under  Gov.  Moore 
of^  Carolina,  consisting  of  a  company  of 
white  troops  with  a  thousand  armed  sav- 
age allies  of  various  tribes,  invaded  the 
Apalachee  country,  destroyed  the  towns 
and  missions,  with  their  fields  and  orange 
groves,  killed  the  Spanish  garrison  com- 
mander and  more  than  200  Apalachee 
warriors,  and  carried  off  1,400  of  the  tribe 
into  slavery.  Another  expedition  about 
a  year  later  ravaged  the  neighboring  ter- 
ritory and  completed  the  destruction. 
The  remnants  of  the  Apalachee  became 
fugitives  among  the  friendly  tribes  or  fled 
for  pfotection  to  the  French  at  Mobile, 
and  although  an  effort  was  made  by  one 
of  the  Christian  chiefs  in  1718  to  gather 
some  of  them  into  new  mission  villages 
(Soledad  and  San  Luis)  near  Pensacola, 
the  result  was  only  temporarilv  success- 
ful. A  part  of  the  deported  Apalachee 
were  colonized  by  the  Carolina  govern- 
ment on  Savannah  r.,  at  a  settlement 
known  as  Palachoocla  (Palachi-okla),  or 
Apalachicola,  but  were  finally  merged 
into  the  Creeks.  Those  who  settled  under 
French  protection  near  Mobile  crossed 
the  Mississippi  into  Louisiana  after  the 
cession  of  Florida  to  England  in  1763,  and 
continued  to  preserve  their  name  and 
identity  as  late,  at  least,  as  1804,  when  14 
families  were  still  living  on  Bayou  Rapide. 
Among  the  principal  Apalachee  towns  or 
mission  settlements  of  certain  identifica- 
tion are  Apalachee  (1528-39  and  later, 
believed  to  have  been  near  the  present 
Tallahassee),  Ayavalla,  Ivitachuco,  San 
Marcos,  San  Juan,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Luis 
(1718),  and  Soledad  (1718).  Consult 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  1723;  Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  1806;  Shea,  Catholic  Missions, 
1855;  Gat8<'het,  Creek  Migr.  Legend,  i, 
1884.     (j.  M.) 

Abalaohe.— Fontaneda(ca.  1559)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  v, 
637, 1866.  Abalachi.— Fontaneda  in  Temaiix  Corn- 
pans.  XX,  19, 1841.  Abolachi. —French,  Hist.  Coll., 
II,  256.  1875.  Apahlahohe.— Biinton.  Florida,  92, 
1859.  ApaUoeium.— Morelli,  Fa^ti  Novi  Orbis,  20, 
1776.    Apalaoha.— Quesada  (1792)  in  Am.  State 


Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  308,  1832.  ApaUohe.~Biedma 
(1544)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  47»  1857.  Apa- 
lachen.— Cabeza  d«  Vaca  (1528),  Smith  trans.,  35, 
1871.  Apalachia.  — Unschoten,  Description  de 
I'Am^r.,  6, 1638.  Apalaohiana.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  II,  275, 1706.  Apalachiai.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80, 1854.  Apalaohinoa.— Bar- 
cia, Ensayo,  329, 1723.    Apalaflhim.  ^efFerys.  Fr. 


Apalao 
Doms.  Am.,  pt.  1,    161,   1761.    Apalachia.— Rafin- 
esque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Kv.,  i,  23, 1824.    Apa- 
laohita.— Hervas,    Idea  dell'  universo,  xvii,  90, 


1784  (name  of  language).  ApaLaohites.— Old- 
mixon,  Brit.  Emp.,  ii,  229, 1708.  Apalana.— Rafin- 
esque,  introd.  to  Marshall.  Ky..  i,  23,  1824  (gen- 
eral term,  used  for  several  unrelated  tribes). 
'  •  oheafc— Rivers,  Hist.  8.  C,  94, 1856.  Apa- 
. ^Carroll,  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C,  ii,  575,  18; 


Apalatohy.  — Coxe.  Carolana,  22. 1741.  Apalatei.  — 
De  Bry,  Brev.  Narr.,  ii.  map,  1591.  Apalehen.— 
Mercator.map  (1569),  quoted  in  Maine  Hist.  Coll., 
I,  392, 1869.  ApaleheD.— Rafinesque  in  introd.  to 
Marshall,  Ky.,  I,  23, 1824.  Apallaohian  Indians.— 
Mills,  8.  C,  222,  1826.  Apelaah.— Woodward, 
Reminiscences,  79,  1859.  Apaolatei.- Brinton, 
;.— Woe  ■ 
^pilaahs.- Ibia..  89. 
(1707)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Records,  i,  664, 1886.  Apo- 
laahe.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,   585.    1853. 


Florida,  92, 1859.    ApUa 

25.      Apilashs.— Ibid..     89.     Apolaoka.— Golden 


iToodward,  op.  cit., 
.pilashs.— Ibid..     39.      Apolaoka.— Uoldc 
1707)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Records,  i,  664, 1886.    Ap 


Appalaohea.- Dumont,  La.,  i,  134, 1753.  Ap 
oiaana.— Mills,  S.  C,  107,  1826.  Appalaohit 
Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  79,  1844. 
Appalaohot.— Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  125,  1816. 
Appallat<^.— French.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  256, 1875.  Ap- 
'paUatta.— Brinton.  Florida.  92.  1859.  Appela- 
thas.— Moll,mapin  Humphreys,  HLst.  Acct.,  1730. 
Appallachee.— Efumphreys,  Hist.  Acct..  98,  1730. 
Asphalathe.— Clarke  and  Cass  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117, 
20th  Cong.,  100, 1829.  Palaohe.— Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(1527),  Smith  trans..  25,  1871.  Palaoheet.— Coxe, 
Carolana.  22,  map,  1741.  Palatcy.— French,  Hist. 
Coll.,  II,  256, 1875.  Pala:^.— Brinton,  Florida,  92, 
18.'>9.  PeluohM.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  vii.  641, 
1856.  Tlapana.— Rafinesque.  introd.  to  Marshall, 
Ky.,  I,  23. 1824  (given  as  an  "Apalahan"  prov- 
ince). ValaohL— Fontaneda  in  Doc.  InM.,  v, 
538,1866. 

Apalachicola  (possibly  *  people  on  the 
other  side').  A  Hitchiti  town  formerly 
situate  on  the  w.  bank  of  lower  Chatta- 
hoochee r.,  Ala.,  a  short  distance  below 
Chiaha,  nearly  opposite  the  present  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.  Formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  Hitchiti  settlements,  it  had  lost 
its  importance  by  1799.  It  was  a  peace 
town  and  received  the  name  Talna-hlnkOy 
*  great  town.*  Bartram  states  that  about 
1750  it  was  moved  up  the  river,  and  that 
the  people  spoke  the  Hitchiti  dialect.  In 
the  abbreviated  form  Palatchukla  the 
name  is  applied  to  part  of  Chattahoo- 
chee r.  below  the  junction  with  Flint  r. 
Hodgson  (introd.  to  Hawkins,  Sketch) 
states  that  **  Palachookla,"  the  capital  of 
the  confederacy,  was  a  very  ancient  lichee 
town,  but  this  statement  may  be  due  to 
confusion  with  the  later  Apalachicola 
(q.  V. )  on  Savannah  r.,  S.  C.  The  name 
Apalachicola  was  also  frequently  used  by 
both  Spaniards  and  French  in  the  18th 
century  to  include  all  the  Lower  Creeks 
then  settled  on  Chattahoochee  r.  (j.  m.) 
Apalaoheoolo.— Barcia  (1718).  Ensayo  Cron.,  336, 
1?23.  Apalaohiooloet.— Arehdale  in  Carroll,  Hist. 
Coll.  8.  C,  II,  107, 1707.  Apalachiooly.— Iberville 
(1701)  in  MarsTV,  D<5c..  rv,  594,  1880.  Apalaohi- 
ooulyi.— Ibid. 661.  Apalaohooola.— U.S. Ind. Treat. 
(1814),  162, 1837.  Apalaohuola.— Bartram,  Travels, 
387.  1791.  ApaUtohukla.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg. .  1, 68. 1884.  Apalatohy-Oola.— Coxe.  Carolana, 
29, 1741.   Appalaobioolaa.— GallaUn,  Aich.  Am..  96, 
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1K36.  OoMkaqoes.— Iberville  in  Maigry.  D^., 
IT,  SM,  1880.  Ba^iak  Indiaiu.— Archdale  in  Car- 
roil.  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C,  II,  107,  1707.  lUlua  'Uko.— 
Uatsrhet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  146,  1884  ('great 
town':  popular  Creek  name).  PaUaohoooio.— 
Schoolcraa,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578.  1854.  Pah-lo- 
oha-k6-loa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  iv,  94,  1S48.  PaU- 
fihwiftlaa  ^efferys,  French  Dom..  map,  134, 1761. 
Pala«ko«alaa.-Steven»,  Hi«t.  Ga.,  117, 1847.  Pala- 
•hMcU.— Hodgaon  in  Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799), 
17.  1848.  PS-U-ohooo-le.— Hawkins,  ibid.,  66. 
Paladraokolaa.— MeCall,  Hist.  Georgia,  i,  36S,  1811. 
Palaakoala.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribea,  v.  262,  1855.  ParadiiMtaaa.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  Weet.  128,  1816.  PanMpooola.— Hodgson 
in  Hawkins.  Sketch,  17,  1848.  Polachuoolaa.— 
Drake.  Bk.  of  Inds..  29,  1848.  Poollaehuohlaw.— 
Mdl,  map  in  Humphreys.  Hist.  Acct.,  1780. 
TalUwa  nhieeo.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420, 
I^S?.  Tal4o-wmthliioao.— Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799). 
65.  IMS.  T£lua  'lako.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  1, 145,  1884.  Tolowarch.  - H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  m 
24th  Cong.  808,  1836.  Tolowar  thloooo.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribe*,  nr,  578, 1854. 

Aylaehieola.  A  town  on  Savannah  r., 
in  what  id  now  Hampton  co.,  8.  C,  where 
WB»  settled  a  remnant  of  the  Apalachee 
froni  the  towns  about  Apalachee  bay, 
which  were  carried  thither  as  captives 
when  the  tribe  was  destroyed  by  Gov. 
Moore  in  1703.     (a.  s.  g.) 

Apalon.     An  unidentified  village  near 
the  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  1564.— 
Laudonni^re  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  8.,  315,  1869. 
Appaloa.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  map,  1591. 

ApangaaL     A  former  Mi  wok  village  on 
Tuolumne  r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal. 
Apaasape.— McKee  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4.  S2a    Cong.,  spec,    sess.,  74,  1853    (misprint). 
l.~Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 


81. 1^.  ApaagasM.— Barbour  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  70,  1863. 
A-faac-aasL— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  32a  Cong.,  1st  seas..  22,  1852.  Apevng-o-Me.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  222, 1851.  Ap-yang-ape.— Barbour 
(1852)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess., 
25C2, 185S  (misprint). 

.^aanow.    See  Epanow, 

^ap  ( A  'pap) .  A  social  division  of  the 
Pima,  belonging  to  the  Stoamohimal, 
or  White  Ants,  phratral  group. — Russell, 
Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 

ApaqssM  (*deer*).  A  subphratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  42,  1896. 

Apatai  ('a  covering,'  from  apatayas, 
*  I  cover' ).  A  former  subordinate  village 
of  the  Lower  Creek  town  Kasihta,  on  a 
creek  20  m.  e.  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Ga., 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  Upatoie,  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name 
in  Muscogee  co.,  Ga. 
Aa-pat-tan-e.— Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799),  59.  1848. 

ApatsUtliilLilii  ( '  black  Ulizhi]  Apache' ). 
A  division  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache  who 
daim  the  district  of  Mora,  N.  Mex.,  as 
their  former  home.     (.r.  m.  ) 
iM'tail.tU-ahi'U.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £., 

Ap«elie.  A  Luisefto  village  w.  of  San 
Lois  Bey  mission,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal. — 
Jackran  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Inds., 
29,1883. 

Apena.  A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
1598;  doabtlefls  situated  in  the  Salinas, 


in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  occupied  by 
the  Tigua  or  the  Piros.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  114,  1871. 

Aperger.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok 
village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Klamath  r.,  sev- 
eral miles  below  Orleans  Bar,  said  to  con- 
sist of  10  houses  in  1852.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
8<ifforaiB.— Kroeher,  Inf  n,  1908  (said  to  be  the 
Karok  name). 

Apewantanka  (ape  Meaf,'  'fin,'  apehin 
'mane,'  iangka  Marge':  'large  manes 
[of  horses]').  A  division  of  the  Brul^ 
Sioux. 

Apewaa  taaka.— Doney  in  161h  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Ap6wa>-ta2ka.— Ibid. 

Api<^.  A  "family"  or  division  of  the 
Cuyuhasomi  phratry  of  the  Timucua. — 
Pareja  (ca.  1612)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Ai^aiyikt  ( ' skunks ' ) .  A  division  of 
the  Kainah  and  of  the  Piegan. 
Ah-pe-ki'.— Moivan.  Anc.  Soc.,  171, 1877  ( Kainah ). 
Ah-pe-ki'-o.— Ibid.  (Piegan).  Ap'-i-kai-yiks.— 
Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209,  1892  (Kai- 
nah and  Piegan ) .  A-pi-kai'-pka.  — Hayden ,  £th- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (Piegan). 

Apil.  A  Costanoan  village,  containing 
neophytes  in  1819  according  to  Friar 
Olbez;  situated  near  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Apiih,  Apiiha.    See  Pishaug. 

Apithamore.  A  saddle  blanket,  made 
of  buffalo-calf  skins,  used  on  the  {<reat 
pnuries  (Bartlett,  Diet.  Americanisms, 
15,  1877).  An  impoi^ible  derivation  of 
this  word  from  the  French  emp^chenieiit 
has  been  suggested.  Meaning  and  form 
make  it  evident  that  the  term  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  apishimoriy  which  in  the  Chip- 
pewa and  closely  related  dialects  of 
Algonquian  signifies  'anything  to  lie 
down  upon.'     (a.  p.  c.) 

Apifhaag.    See  PUihaug. 

Apiitongm.  An  unidentified  tribe  ap- 
parently in  N.  Ala.;  marked  on  Mar- 
quette's map  of  1673  (Shea,  Discov.,  268, 
1852). 

Aplache.  Given  as  the  name  of  a  band 
and  its  village  on  upper  Tuolumme  r., 
Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.,  in  1850.  According 
to  Adam  Johnson  (Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  407,  1854)  the  people  could 
not  s{>eak  the  Miwok  language;  neverthe- 
less, judging  by  their  location  and  the 
bands  with  which  they  are  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Moquelumnan  family. 

Ap-U-ehe.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.4,82d 
Ck)ng.,  spec,  sess.,  252, 1868. 

Apohola  (*  buzzard').  A  Timucua 
phratry  which  included  the  Nuculaha, 
Nuculahaqus,  Nueulaharuqui,  Chorofa, 
Usinaca,  Ayahanisino,  Napoya,  Amaca- 
huri,  Hauenayo,  and  Amusaya  clans. 
They  were  prohibited  from  marrying 
among  themselves. — Pareja  (ca.  1612) 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878.  r^r^alo 
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Apoholythai.  A  Creek  town  in  Indian 
Ter.,  10  m.  from  the  n.  fork  of  Canadian 
r.— Raines  (1838)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  219, 
27th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  110, 1843. 

Apokak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  94  in  1880,  210  in  1890. 
Ahpokafkmiut.— nth  Census.  Alaska,  164,  1898. 
Apokaohamute.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  88, 
1898.  Apokafmute.— PetrofT,  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
153, 1884. 

Aponitre.  A  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Apontigonmy.  An  Ottawa  village,  at- 
tacked by  the  Seneca  in  1670.— Courcelles 

(1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  788, 
1855. 

Apoon.  A  Chnagmiut  village  on  Apoon 
pass,  the  n.  mouth  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Aphoon.— Post- route  map,  1903. 

Apoton.    See  OpoMum. 

Apoya.  The  extinct  Sky  clan  of  the 
Zufii. 

Apoya-kwe.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 
1896  (*««'=•  people'  ), 

Apoiolco.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Col- 
otlan  division  of  the  Cora  and  the  seat  of 
a  mission,  situated  on  the  Rio  Colotlan, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago, 
Jalisco,  IVlexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1864. 

Appeelatat.  A  Montagnais  village  on 
the  8.  coast  of  Labrador.— Steams,  Labra- 
dor, 271,  1884. 

Appoant.    See  Pone. 

Appooant.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Chickahominy  r.,  New  Kent  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Appomattoo.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
conf^eracy  formerlv  living  on  lower  Ap- 
pomattox r.,  Va.  "they  had  60  warriors 
in  1608,  and  were  of  some  importance  as 
late  as  1671,  but  were  extinct  by  1722. 
Their  principal  village,  which  bore  the 
same  name  and  was  on  the  site  of  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  Prince  George  co.,  was 
burned  by  the  English  in  1611.  Appo- 
matox  was  also  one  of  the  terms  applied 
to  the  Matchotic,  a  later  combination  of 
remnants  of  the  same  confederacy. 

(J.  M.) 
Apamatioa. —Percy  n  Purchas,  Pllgrimes.  iv,  1.688, 
1626.  Apamatiokt.— LawHon  (1701),  Hist.  Carolina, 
163,  1860.  Apamatuok.— Smith  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Ind8.,bk.  4. 10, 1848.  Apamatuk.— Smith  (1629), 
Virsrinia,  ii.  12,   repr.  1819.     Apomatock.— BattH 

(1671)  in  N.  Y,  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  ill,  193,  1853.  A^- 
pamatox.— Beverly,  VirKinia,  199,  1722.  Appamat- 
toot.— JefTefM^n,  Notes,  179, 1801.  Appamattuoks.— 
Straehey  (1612  ?),  VirKinia,  vi,  35.  1849.  Appa- 
matucki.— Smith  ( 1629),  Virginia,  i,  116,  repr.  1819. 


Appomatockt.  — Macaul  ey , 


Y.,    II,    166,    1829. 


AppomatUke.— Doc.  of  1643  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  i, 
17,  1886.  Appomatuok.— Doc.  of  1728,  ibid.,  ii,  784, 
1886.  Appomotaoka.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
125,  1816. 

Apnkaiaiooha  ( apoka  =  *  settlement ' ) .  A 
former  Seminole  town  of  which  Enehe- 
mathlochee  was  chief  in  1823,  situated  20 


ra.  w.  of  the  head  of  St  Johns  r.,  central 
Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc,  74,  19th  Cong.,  27, 
1826. 

Apnki  (.VviiJd'j.  A  social  divison  of 
the  Pima,  belonging  to  the  Stoamohimal, 
or  White  Ants,phratral  group. — Russell, 
Puna  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 

Apntitek.  A  ruined  Eskimo  village  in 
E.  Greenland,  lat.  67°  47''.— Meddelelser 
om  Gronland,  xxvii,  map,  1902. 

Apntotikainah  ( ^  northern  Bloods ' ) .  A 
band  of  the  Kainah  division  of  the  Sik- 
sika. 

Ap-ut'-o-ii-kai-nah.— Grlnnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  209, 1892. 

Apya.  The  Yurok  name  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  important  Karok  village 
of  Katimin,  on  Klamath  r.,  Cal..  a  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon,    (a.l.k.  ) 

Aqbirsiarbing  ( |  a  lookout  for  w  hales  M. 
A  winter  settlement  of  Nugumiut  at  C. 
True,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  422,  1888. 

Aqnaoaleonen.  A  Timuquanan  village 
near  Suwannee  r.,  n.  w.  Fla.,  visited  by 
De  Soto  in  1539.— Biedma  (1544)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  98,  1850. 
Oaliquen.— Qentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  op. 
clt.,  131. 

Aqnaokanonk  (from  ach-quoa-k-kan- 
nonkj  *a  place  in  a  rapid  stream  where 
fishing  is  aone  with  a  bush-net.* — Nelson ). 
A  division  of  the  Unami  Delawares 
which  occupied  lands  on  Passaic  r.,  N.  J., 
and  a  considerable  territory  in  the  in- 
terior, including  the  tract  known  as  Dun- 
dee, in  Passaic,  just  below  the  Dundee 
dam,  in  1678.  In  1679  the  name  was  used 
to  describe  a  tract  in  Saddle  River  town- 
ship, Bergen  co.,  as  well  as  to  designate 
**the  old  territory,  which  included  all  of 
Paterson  s.  of  the  Passaic  r. ,  and  the  city 
of  Paterson."  The  Aquackanonk  sold 
lands  in  1676  and  1679.  See  Nelson  and 
Ruttenber,  below. 

Aohquecenonok.— Doc.  of  1714  quoted  by  Nelson, 
Inds.  N.  J.,  122, 1H94.  Aohquiokenoungh.— Doc.  of 
1696,  ibid.  Aohquiokennnok.— Doc.  of  1698.  ibid. 
Aohquiokennnk.— Doc.  of  1696,  ibid.  Achquika- 
nunoque.— Doc.  of  1698,  ibid.  Aokquekenon. — Doc. 
of  1679,  ibid.  Aoquaokanonk.— Ruttenber.  Tribes 
Hudson    R.,   91,  1872.     Aoquioannnck.  —  Doc.  of 


1692  quoted  by  Nelson,  op.  cit.  Aoquiggenonok.— 
Doc.  of  1693,  ibid.  Aoquikanong.— Doc.  of  1706, 
ibid.  Amakaraonc ky.— De  Laet  (ca.  1633)  in  N.  V. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  i,  315, 1841  (same?).  Aquaoh- 
ononfue.— Doc.  of  1696  quoted  by  Nelson,  op.  cit. 
Aquackanonks.— De  Laet,  op.  cit.  Aqoaninoncke.  — 
Doc.  of  1683  quoted  by  Nelson,  op.  cit  Aquaqua- 
nunoke.— Doc.  of  1684.  ibid.  Aqueokenonfe.— Doc. 
of  1696,  ibid.  Aqueokkonunaue.— Doc.  of  1698,  ibid. 
Aquegnonke.  —Doc.  of  1679.  ibid.  AqueTquinunke — 
Doc.  of  1682,  ibid.  Aquiokanucke.— Doc.  of  1678, 
ibid.  Aquiokanunke.— Doc.  of  1685,  ibid.  Aqaoe- 
ohononque. — Doc.  of  1698,  ibid.  Eaokquiokanon. — 
Doc.  of  1694,  ibid.  Eaoquiokennnk.— Doc.  of  1696. 
~     •  *       -^  of     1736,    ibid, 

cit.  Haqoioouee- 
Lquackanonjc  — ^Doc. 
of  1707,  ibid.  Hookqoaokononr  —  Ibid.  Hook- 
queoanung.— Doc.  of  1683,  ibid,  fiookqnekaaunc. — 
Doc.  of  1680,  ibid,  aookquiokanon.  —  Doc.  of 
1693,  ibid. 

Aqnadocta.    The  dwelling  place  of  '*a 
tribe  of  Indians"  in  1690,  living  westward 


ibid.  Haghauayenonok.— Doc 
Haquequenunok.— De  Laet.  op. 
nook.  -Doc.  of  1678,  ibid.  Hookq 
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from  Casco  and  Saco,  Me. ,  and  seemingly 
allied  with  the  Abnaki.  — Niles  (ca.  1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 3d  s.,  vi,  217, 1837. 
Aqnaicogoe.  An  Algonquian  village  on 
the  coast  of  Hyde  co.,  N.  C,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  visit  of  the  English.  It  was 
burned  by  them  in  1585. 
AgnrnMOga.— Martin,  N.  C,  i,  30.  1829.  AgoMoo- 
SMk.~Bozman,  Maryland,  i,  60,  1837.  Aquasco- 
goo.— Lane  (1586)  In  Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  86, 
repr.  1819.  Aquasoofoke. — Strachey  {ca.  16i2), 
Vir>rinia.  145, 1849.  AquoMojot.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  93,  1857.  Aqusoogook.— Dutch  map 
(1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  1, 1856. 

Aqnebog^e  ( the  word  suggests  the  Chip- 
pewa ahiphjaay  a  locative  term  referring 
to  the  place  where  land  and  water  meet; 
it  has  the  meaning  'shore,'  but  the  spe- 
cific use  is  for  *  the  edge  of  the  water,'  the 
point  of  view  being  from  the  land;  aku 
refers  to  the  'end,'  *edge,'  pi  to  'wa- 
ter.'— Wm.  Jones).  A  village,  probably 
of  the  Corchaug,  al)out  the  jear  1650,  on 
a  creek  entering  the  x.  side  of  Great 
Peconic  bay.  Long  Island  (Ruttenber; 
Thompson).  In  1905  R.  N.  Penny  (in 
Rec.  of  Past,  iv,  22:^,  1905)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  village  "  of  12-wig- 
wam  size"  in  a  thick  wood  near  Aque- 
bogiie,  inland  from  Peconic  bay,  w.  of  the 
w.  branch  of  Steeple  Church  cr.  and  be- 
tween that  stream  and  a  large  tributary 
of  Peconic  r.  These  may  be  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  Aquebogue. 
Aoooporue.— Ruttenber,  Tnbes  Hudwn  R.,  366, 
1872.    Aqaebogue.  —Thompson ,  Long  Id . ,  181 ,  1839. 

Aqnetnet  (aquetn-et,  'at  an  island.' — 
Trumbull).  A  village  in  1655  at  Skau- 
ton  neck.  Sandwich  tp.,  Barnstable  co., 
Mass.,  under  chief  Ackanootus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Nauset.  The  word 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  Aquidneck 
(Quidnick) ,  R  I.,  which  Trumbull  thinks 
means  'place at  the  end  of  the  hill,'  com- 
jKjunded  from  ukque-aderie-auke;  or  pos- 
sibly '  place  beyond  the  hill,*  ogque-adene- 
auke.  Mentioneti  by  a  writer  of  1815  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  iv,  293, 
1816.     (j.  M.) 

Aqni.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  (iila,  s.  w.  Ariz. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Aqnicabo.  A  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuv  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 
Aquioato.— Ofiatc  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  135, 1889. 

Aqnile.  A  village  in  n.  w.  Fla.  on  the 
border  of  the  Apalachee  territory,  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  1539.-Biedma  (1544)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  98,  1850. 

Aqnimnndnreeh.  A  former  Maricopa 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  w.  Ariz. — 
Sedelmair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

AquimuTi  ( probably  from  Pima  akimnrl^ 
'river').      A  rancheria  of   one  of    the 


Piman  tribes,  probably  Papago,  visited 
by  Father  Kino  about  1700;  situated  in 
Sonora,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
Altar,  just  s.  of  the  Arizona  boundary. 
It  was  later  a  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Guevavi.  Consult  Rudo  Ensayo  (1763), 
150,  1863;  Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889. 
Akimuri.— Kino,  map  (1701)  In  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  Aquimuriouoa.— Cancio  (1768) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  ii.  270.  1856.  8.  Ber- 
nardo Aqoimuri— Kino  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  501, 1884. 

Aqninta..  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
as  one  of  6  villages  occupied  by  the 
Zuili  in  New  Mexico.  In  the  opinion  of 
Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  338, 
1892)  it  is  identical  with  Pinawan,  a 
now  ruined  pueblo  IJ  m.  s.  w.  of  Zufli 
pueblo.  Cushing  (in  Millstone,  ix,  55, 
1884)  regarded  Ketchina,  15  m.  s.  w.  of 
Zufii,  as  the  probable  Aquinsa  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  in  1888  (Internat.  Cong. 
Amer.,  vii,  156,  1890)  the  same  authority 
gave  Kwakina  in  connection  with  Pina- 
wan as  the  pueblo  to  w  hich  Ofiate  referred. 

Aqnitnn  (Akuchiny,  'creek  mouth' — 
Russell).  A  former  Pima  rancheria  5 
m.  w.  of  Picacho,  on  the  border  of  the 
sink  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  s.  Ariz.,  visited 
by  Father  Garc<^s  in  1775.  It  was  aban- 
doned about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century.  A  few  Mexican  families  have 
occupied  ita  vicinity  for  many  years. 
The  present  Pima  claim  that  it  was  a  vil- 
lage of  their  forefathers.  See  Aktichiny. 
Akutoiny.— Ru.s8ell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  16.  1902 
(Pimaname:  tr=ch).  Aquitun.— Arricivita, Cr6n. 
Ser&f.,  II.  416, 1792.  Bi^io  de  Aquitnno.— Anza  and 
Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex..  392,  1889.  Equituni.— Garcia  (1776),  Diarj-, 
66.1900. 

Aqnixo.  A  town  visited  by  De  Soto's 
anny  in  1541,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  St  Francis  r..  Ark.,  and  perhaps  be- 
longing to  the  Quapaw.  ((ientl.  of  Elvas, 
1557,  quoted  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
II,  169,  law.) 

Aqnonena.  An  unidentified  town  w.  of 
upper  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  1565. — De  Bry, 
Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map,  1591. 

Aracnohi.     An  unidentified  village  ap- 
parently in  N.  w.  S.  C,  visited  bv  Juan 
Pardo  in  1565.— Vandera  ( 1567)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Docs.  Fla..  i,  17,  1857. 
Arauohi.— Vandera,  op.  cit. 

Aragaritka.  The  name  ^ven  by  the 
Iro(iuoisto  the  tribes,  including  the  Huron 
and  Tionontati,  which  they  drove  out 
from  the  {K^ninsula  ])etween  L.  Huron 
and  L.  Erie  and  from  lower  Michigan. — 
Iroquois  deed  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  908,  1854. 

Arahasomi  ( *  bear  gens,'  from  ara  *  black 
l^ear,*  hammi  'family ' ).  A Timucuadan 
of  the  Chulufichi  phratry. — Pareja  (ca. 
1612)  quoted  bv  (iatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  XVII,  492,  1878. 
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[b.  a.  k. 


Aramay.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Aranama.  A  small  agricaltural  tribe 
formerly  living  on  and  near  the  s.  coast 
of  Texas;  later  they  were  settled  for  a 
time  at  the  mission  of  Espiritu  Santo  de 
Zdfiiga,  opposite  the  present  Goliad, 
where  some  Karankawa  Indians  were 
also  neophj-tes.  It  is  reported  that  thev 
had  previously  suffered  from  an  attack 
by  the  Karankawa.  Morse  located  them 
in  1822  on  San  Antonio  r.  and  estimated 
them  at  125  souls.  In  1834  Escudero 
(Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  231)  spoke 
of  them  as  follows:  "The  same  coast 
and  its  islands  are  inhabited  by  the 
Curancahuases  and  Jaranames  Indians, 
fugitives  from  the  missions.  The  larger 
portion  have  lately  settled  in  the  new 
mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Refugio, 
and  to-day  very  few  rebellious  families  re- 
main, so  that  the  injuries  caused  by  thepe 
cowardly  but  cruel  Indians  have  ceased." 
As  a  tribe  the  Aranama  were  extinct  by 
1843.     (a.  c.  f.) 

Aaame*,— Rivera,  Diarlo  y  Derrot.,  leg.  2,602, 1736. 
Araaamat.— Thrall,  Hist.  Texas,  446,  1879.  Ara- 
nimes.— Rivera,  op.  cit.  Arrenamuies. — Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  874. 1822.    Aurananeans.— Bou- 


dlnot,  Star  in  the  West,  125, 1816. 
Robin,  Voy.  4  la  Louisiane,  in,  14^  1807.  Jara- 
namM.— £scudero,  Not.  Estad,  de  Chihuahua,  231, 
1834,  Juranamet.— MoTfi  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  l,  631,  1886.  Xaramenet.— Bollaert 
in  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.  Jour.,  n,  265.  280,  1850. 
Xaranamet.— Texas  State  Archives,  MS.  no.  88, 
1791  92. 

Aranca.  The  name  of  two  Pima  vil- 
lages in  s.  Ariz.,  one  with  208  inhabi- 
tants in  1858,  the  other  with  991.— Bailey 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  2Q8,  1858. 

Aranimokw.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  near  Red  Cap  cr.,  an 
affluent  of  Klamath  r.,  Cal.     (a.  l.  k.) 

Arapaho.  An  important  Plains  tribe  of 
the  great  Algonquian  family,  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cheyenne  for  at  least  a 
century  past.  They  call  themselves  hm- 
flainay  about  equivalent  to  *our  people.' 
The  name  by  which  they  are  commonly' 
known  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  it 
may  possibly  be,  as  Dunbar  suggests, 
from  the  Pawnee  tirapihu  or  larapihu, 
*  trader.'  By  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
they  are  called  "Blue-sky  men"  or 
"Cloud  men,"  the  reason  for  which  is 
unknown. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arap- 
aho  they  were  once  a  seiientary,  agricul- 
tural people,  living  far  to  the  n.'e.  of  their 
more  recent  habitat,  apparently  about 
the  Red  r.  valley  of  n.  Minn.  From 
this  point  they  moved  s.  w.  across  the 
Missouri,  apparently  alx)ut  the  same 
time  that  the  Cheyenne  (q.  v. )  moved 
out  from  Minnesota,  although  the  date 
of  the  formation  of  the  permanent  alli- 
ance between  the  two  tribes  is  uncertain. 


The  Atsina  (q.  v.),  afterward  associated 
with  the  Siksika,  appear  to  have  sepa- 
rated from  the  i)arent  tribe  and  moved 
off  toward  the  n.  after  their  emei^gence 
into  the  plains.  The  division  into  North- 
em  and  Southern  Arapaho  is  largely 
geographic,  originating  within  the  last 
century,  and  made  i^ermanent  by  the 
placing  of  the  two  bands  on  different  res- 
ervations. The  Northern  Arapaho,  in 
Wyoming,  are  considered  the  nucleus  or 
mother  tribe  and  retain  the  sacred  tribal 
articles,  viz,  a  tubular  pipe,  one  ear  of 
com,  and  a  turtle  figurine,  all  of  stone. 

Since  they  crossed  the  Missouri  the  drift 
of  the  Arapaho,  as  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Sioux,  has  been  w.  and  s.,  the  Northern 
Arapaho  making  lodges  on  the  edge  of 
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the  mountains  about  the  head  of  the 
North  Platte,  while  the  Southern  Arap- 
aho continued  down  toward  the' Arkan- 
sas. About  the  year  1840  they  made 
peace  with  the  Sioux,  Kiowa,  and  Co- 
manche, but  were  always  at  war  with  the 
Shoshoni,  Ute,  and  Pawnee  until  they 
were  confined  upon  reservations,  while 
generally  maintaining  a  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  whites.  By  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  Lodge  in  1867  the  Southern 
Arapaho,  together  with  the  Southern 
Cheyenne,  were  placed  upon  a  reserva- 
tion in  Oklahoma,  which  was  thrown 
open  to  white  settlement  in  1892,  the 
Indians  at  the  same  time  receiving  allot- 
ments in  severalty,  with  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship.  The  Northern 
Arapaho  were  assigned  to  their  present 
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reeervation  on  Wind  r.  in  Wyoming  in 
1876,  after  having  made  peace  with  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  ohoshoni,  living 
upon  the  same  reservation.  The  Atsina 
diYi8ion,  usually  regarded  as  a  distinct 
tribe,  is  associated  with  the  Assiniboin  on 
Ft  Belknap  res.  in  Montana.  They 
numbered,  respectively,  889,  859,  and  535 
in  1904,  a  total  of  2,283,  as  against  a  total 
of  2,638  ten  years  earlier. 

As  a  people  the  Arapaho  are  brave,  but 
kindly  and  accommodating,  and  much 
given  to  ceremonial  observances.  The 
annual  sun  dance  is  their  greatest  tribal 
ceremony,  and  they  were  active  propa- 
gators of  the  ghost-dance  religion  (q.  v. ) 
a  few  years  ago.  In  arts  and  home  life, 
until  within  a  few  years  past,  they  were 
a  typical  Plains  tribe.  Thev  bury  their 
dead  in  the  ground,  unlike  the  Cheyenne 
and  Sioux,  who  deposit  them  upon  scaf- 
folds or  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
boxes.  They  have  the  military  organiza- 
tion common  to  most  of  the  Plains  tribes 
(see  Military  societies),  and  have  no  trace 
of  the  clan  system. 

They  recognize  among  themselves  five 
main  aivisions,  each  speaking  a  dififerent 
dialect  and  apparently  representing  as 
many  originally  distmct  but  cognate 
tribes,  viz: 

( 1 )  Ndkasing^'na,  Baachinfina,  or  North- 
ern Arapaho.  Nakasin^na,  *  sagebrush 
men,'  is  the  name  used  by  themselves. 
Baachingna,  *red  willow  men  (?),*  is 
the  name  by  which  they  were  com- 
monly known  to  the  rest*  of  the  tribe. 
The  Kiowa  distinguished  them  as  Tii- 
gyako,  *  sagebrush  people,'  a  translation 
of  their  proper  name.  They  keep  the 
sacred  tribal  articles,  and  are  considered 
the  nucleus  or  mother  tribe  of  the  Arap- 
aho, being  indicated  in  the  sign  language 
(q.  V.)  by  the  sign  for  **  mother  people." 

(2)  N4wun6na,  *  southern  men,'  or 
Southern  Arapaho,  called  Nawathfn^ha, 

*  eouthemers,'  by  the  Northern  Arapaho. 
The  Kiowa  know  them  as  Ahayadal,  the 
(plural)  name  given  to  the  wild  plum. 
The  sign  for  them  is  made  by  rubbing  the 
index  finger  against  the  side  of  the  nose. 

(3)  Aa?nin€na,  HitiinSna,  Atsina,  or 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie.  The  first 
name,  said  to  mean  'white  clay  people,' 
is  that  by  which  they  call  themselves. 
Hitun^na,  or HitunSnina,  'begging men,' 

*  beggars,'  or  more  exactly  'spongers,'  is 
the  name  by  which  they  are  called  by  the 
other  Arapaho.  The  same  idea  is  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  the  tribal  sign, 
which  has  commonly  been  interpreted  as 
'  big  bellies,'  whence  the  name  Gros  Ven- 
tres applied  to  them  by  the  French  Cana- 
dians. In  this  way  they  have  been  by 
some  writers  confused  with  the  Hidatsa, 
the  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri.  See 
Atsina, 


(4)  Basawun^na,  'wQod-lodge  people,' 
or,  poaaibly,  *  big  lodge  people.'  These, 
according  to  tradition,  were  formerly  a 
distinct  tribe  and  at  war  with  the  Arap- 
aho, but  have  been  incorporated  for  at 
least  150  years.  Their  dialect  is  said  to 
have  differed  considerably  from  the  other 
Arapaho  dialects.  There  are  still  about 
50  of  this  lineage  among  the  Northern 
Arapaho,  and  perhaps  a  few  with  the 
other  two  main  divisions. 

(5)  Hanahawun^na  ('rock  men' — 
Kroeber)  or  Aanii''nhawa.  These,  like 
the  Biisawunfina,  lived  with  the  Northern 
Arapaho,  but  are  now  practically  extinct. 

The  two  main  divisions,  Northern  and 
Southern,  are  subdivided  into  several 
local  bands,  as  follows:  (a)  Forks  of 
the  River  Men,  (b)  Bad  Pipes,  and  (c) 
Greasy  Faces,  among  the  Northern  Arap- 
aho; (d)  Waquithi,  bad  faces,  (e)  Aqd- 
thinS^na,  pleasant  men,  (f)  Gawun^na, 
Blackfeet,  said  to  be  of  Siksika  admix- 
ture; (g)  H^ihana,  wolves,  (h)  Sasd- 
bilithi,  looking  up,  or  looking  around, 
i.  e.,  watchers. 

Consult  Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion, 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  n,  1896;  Clark,  Ind. 
Sign  Language,  1885;  Havden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862;'  Kroeber,  The 
Arapaho,  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xviii,  19iD0;  Dorsey  and  Kroeber,  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Arapaho,  Field  Columb.  Mus. 
Pubs.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  v,  1903;  Dorsey, 
Arapaho  Sun  Dance,  ibid.,  iv,  1903. 

(j.  M.) 
▲ftrap&hoM. —Blackmore.  quoting  Whitfield  ( 1855) 
in  Jour.  Etbnol.  8oc.  Lond..  1. 316, 1869.  JLhyil'to.— 
Mooneyin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  953,  1896  (Kiowa 
name).  Anapaho.— Oarrard.  Wahtoyah.  119,  ISM) 
(Riven  a,s  Cheyenne  form ).  A'nipahu.— Gat^chet, 
Kaw  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Kansa  name). 
Aao's-anyottkano.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.A.  E., 
953, 1896  (Kichai  name).  Arapahas.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  vi,  1848.  Arapahays.— Ro88,  Adventures, 
232,1849.  Arapaho.— Ruxton.  Adventures,  220, 
1848.  Arapahoos.— Mitchell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  59.. 
1842.  Arapakita.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
953, 1896  (Crow  name,  from  'Arapaho ').  An^ha- 
hoe.— Wyeth  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  219, 


1851.    Araphas.— Bollaert  in  Jour.   Ethnol.  Soc. 

Lraph 
Audoiiard,  Far  West,  182,  1869.    Arapolio.— Hay- 


Lond 


Arapna 
.,11,279. 


1850.  AraphoM.— Ibid.  Arapohaes.- 


den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  321, 1862.  Ar- 
apohota.— Ibid.,  402  (Crow  name).  Arbapaoet.^ 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  40,  1864.  Arepahat.— Cass 
(1834)  in  Schwlcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  609, 1858. 
Aripahoes.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns,  153, 
1836.  Aripohoes.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  app.,  241,  1846. 
Ar-rah-pa-hoo.— Lewis  and  Clarlc,  Travels.  15, 1807 
(wrongly  applied  bv  them  to  a  body  of  Pawnee). 
Arrapahas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  594, 1837.  Arrapaho.— 
Long, Exp.  Rtx'ky  MUs.,  il,  192, 1823.  Arrapahoes.— 
Doughertv  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doe.  276,  2.5th  Cong., 
2d  scss.,  16,  1838.  Arrapaoet.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  eix,  1848.  Arraphat.— Am. 
Pioneer,  i,  257, 1842.  Arrapho«t.— Bollaert  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  L<jnd.,  ii,  265,  1850.  Arrapoho««.— 
Cumming  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  34th  Cong.,  Ist 
sees.,  13, 185^  Arrepahas.— Porter  (1829)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  596, 1853.  Arripahoe*.— Fitz- 
patrickin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  74, 1861.  Artpaha*.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  425,  1842.  A'-ya-to.— ten  Kate,  Synon- 
ymie.  10.  1884  (Kiowa  name).  B<tidj(j$.— Mooney 
In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  953,  1896  (Kiowa  Apache 
name).  Bif  Bead.— Bradbury,  Travels,  124, 1817. 
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OharitieM.— Doc.  of  1828  In  Soc.  Geogr.  Mex.,  265. 
1870  (see  SarHika,  below ).  BetMka'yaa.— Mooney 
In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  953,  1896  (Caddo  name: 
•  dog  eaters') .  Dog-e»t«rs.— Klngsley.  Stand.  Nat. 
Lib.,  pt.  6, 153. 1883.  Eiriohtih-Aruohpahga.— Maxi- 
milian, op.  cit.,  II,  213  (Uidatsa  name,  German 
form).  B-tah-leh.— Long.  Exp.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii. 
192.  1823  (Hidatsa  name:    'bison-path  Indians' 

icf.  adiy  path:  mite,  bison— Mattnews] ).  Gent 
et  vaoh.— Clarlt  ^1804)  In  Lewis  and  Clark  Jour- 
nals, 1, 190,1904  (given  as  synonvmous  with  *•  Kun 
na-nar-wesh  " ;  the  name  is  the  French  for  •  bulTalo 
people').  Hitaniwolv.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  953, 1896  (Cheyenne  name:  '  cloud  men '  or 
'sky  men').  Hi-t4n-ng-wo'-i-«.— ten  Kate,  Syn- 
onymic, 8,  1884  (Cheyenne  name:  'people  with 
teats,'  peuple  aux  tetons.  mistaking  the  'mother' 
sign;  the  name  means '  cloud  men ') .  In{bia-ina. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  953,  1896  (tribal 
name:  'our  people').  Ita-Iddi.— Maximilian, 
Travels,  ii,  284, 1839-1841  (Hidatm  name).  I-tun- 
i-wo.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290, 
1860  (Cheyenne  name:  *  shy-men ',  for  *  sky  men ' ). 
Kaninahoio.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  953, 
1896  (Chippewa  name).  Kaninahoioh.— Senate 
Ex.  Doc.  no.  72,  20th  Cong.,  104,  1829.  Kanint'- 
▼iah.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  953,  1896. 
Komsdca-Ki'nahyup.  —  Ibid..  954  ('men  of  the 
worn-out  leggings':  former  Kiowa  name}.  Kun 
na-nar-wesh.— Clark  (1804)  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Journals,  i,  190,  1904  (given  as  synonymous  with 
"Gens  des  vach").  Lapah6gi. — Gatschet,  MS. 
Shawnee  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879-^  (Shawnee  name: 
singular,  Lapaho).  Mafipiyato.— Riggs,  Dakota 
Diet.,  2d  ed.,  305,  1890  (Sioux  name).  Maofipi- 
yato.— Cook,  MS.  Yankton  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1882 
(Yankton  name).  Maqpi'ito.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.E.,  954, 1896  ('  blue  cloud':  Sioux  name). 
HiA'rhariVkfirikiwft'shibki.-Ibid.  (Wichita 
name).  BApahos.- De  Smet,  Missions,  258,  1848 
(Garrard,  Wahtoyah,  120,  1850,  gives  this  as  the 
Spanish  name  for  them).  BAppaho. — Long.  Exp. 
Roclcy  Mts.,  u,  192,  1823.  SaniVka.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  954,  18%  (Pawnee  name,  from 
the  Comanche  name).  8ar«tlka.— Ibid,  ('dog 
eaters':  Comanche  and  Shoshoni  name).  Bar«- 
tika.— Ibid.  (Wichita  name,  from  the  Comanche 
name).  8antoh-ka-e.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  8, 
18S4  (Southern  Ute  name).  Ba-rito'-ka-e.— Ibid. 
(Ute  name).  6a-ri-t«'-ka.— Ibid.,  9  (Comanche 
and  Caddo  name).  Sarritehoa.— Rejon  quoted  in 
Pimentel,  Cuadro  Descr..  ii.  347,  1865  (given  as 
Comanche  division).  Bohaha'.— Maximilian, 
Travels,  ii,  '247, 1841  ( Arikara  name,  German  form; 
seemingly  an  error  for  Cheyenne).  Seratiokt.— 
Burnet  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  239, 
1853.  8«ratio«.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Loud.,  II.  265,  1850.  Bharetikeh.— Burton,  City  of 
the  Saints,  176.  1861  (Shoshoni  name).  Tocani- 
nambiohes.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.  Louisianes,  260, 
1806  (seemingly  the  Arapaho). 

Araste.  An  Iroquoian  village  in  1535  on 
or  near  St  Lawrence  r. ,  below  the  site  of 
Quebec— Cartier  (1545),  Bref  Recit,  32, 
1863. 

Arathcoon.     See  Raccoon. 

Arawakan  Colony.  In  addition  to  the 
many  proofs  of  constant  communication 
between  the  tribes  of  Florida  and  those 
of  the  West  Indian  ids.  from  the  earliest 
period,  it  is  definitely  known  that  a  colony 
of  Indians  from  (fuba,  in  quest  of  the 
same  mythic  fountain  of  youth  for  which 
Ponce de  I^on  afterward  searched,  landed 
on  the  8.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  within  the 
territory  of  the  Calusa  (q.  v.),  about  the 
period  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
that  they  were  held  as  prisoners  by  the 
chief  of  that  tribe  and  formed  into  a  set- 
tlement whose  people  kept  their  separate 
identity  as  late  at  le4i.st  as  1570.  This  tra- 
dition of  a  wonderful  spring  or  stream 


upon  the  mainland  of  Florida  or  on  one 
of  the  adjacent  Bahama  ids.  was  common 
to  all  the  tribes  of  the  larger  islands  as  far 
south  as  Porto  Rico,  and  it  is  probable 
that  more  than  one  party  of  islanders  made 
a  similar  attempt.  According  to  Brinton 
and  other  investigators  the  Indians  of 
Cuba,  as  well  as  of  the  Bahamas  and  the 
larger  islands,  were  of  the  great  Arawakan 
stock,  which  extends  in  South  America 
as  far  as  s.  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  For  the 
Cuban  settlement  in  Florida  see  Fonta- 
neda.  Memoir,  Smith  trans,  1854;  Barcia, 
Ensayo,  in  trod.,  1723;  Herrera,  Hist 
Gen.,  I,  1720.     (j.  m.) 

ArbadaoB.  A  tribe  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(Smith  trans.,  76,  1851)  met  during  his 
sojourn  in  Texas  (1527-34)  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Avavares.  He  describes  the  people 
as  "lank  and  weak,"  owing  to  scarcity 
of  food ;  and  although  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  a  fertile  country  they  did  not 
cultivate  the  soil.  Their  ethnic  relations 
are  not  known. 

Aoubadaoi.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans. ,  84, 1851. 
Arbadaos.  —Ibid. ,  76.  Arbadoes. —Harris.  Vo v .  and 
Trav.,  I,  803.  1706. 

Arbaktnng.  A  subdivision  of  the  Akud- 
nirmiut;  they  winter  generally  on  C. 
Bisson,  Home  bay,  BaflSn  land. — Boas  in 
Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt,  viii,  34,  1885. 

Archeology.  Archeological  researches 
are  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  three 
principal  departments  of  inquiry :  (1 )  The 
history  of  the  race  and  the  sul>races;  (2) 
the  history  of  the  separate  families,  tribes, 
and  inferior  social  groups;  (3)  the  history 
of  culture  in  its  multifarious  forms.  Ques- 
tions of  origin  and  antiquity  are  necessa- 
rily considered  in  connection  with  inves- 
tigations in  each  of  these  departments.  In 
the  present  article  all  that  can  be  included 
is  a  Wief  review  of  the  salient  features  of 
the  archeology  of  northern  America. 

In  no  part  of  America  are  there  re- 
mains of  man  or  his  works  clearly  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  peoples  distinct 
from  the  Indian  and  the  Eskimo,  or  hav- 
ing culture  markedly  different  in  kind 
and  degree  from  those  characterizing  the 
aborigines  of  historic  times.  Archeolog- 
ical researches  serve  to  carry  the  story  of 
the  tribes  and  their  culture  back  indefi- 
nitely into  the  past,  although  the  record 
furnished  by  the  various  classes  of  remains 
grows  rapidly  less  legible  as  we  pass  be- 
yond the  few  well-illumined  pages  of  the 
historic  i>eriod.  It  is  now  known  that 
the  sedentary  condition  prevailed  among 
the  aborigines  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  has  been  generally  supposed.  The 
more  advanced  nations  of  Middle  and 
South  America  have  been  practically  sta- 
tionary for  long  periods,  as  indicated  by 
the  magnitude  of  their  architecture 
achievements,  and  even  such  primitive 
groups  as  the  Iroquois,  Algonquians,  and 
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others  of  northern  America  have  occupied 
their  general  historic  habitat  for  unnum- 
bered geherations.  The  prehistoric  re- 
mains of  the  various  regions  thus  pertain 
in  large  measure  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
historic  occupants,  and  the  record  is  thus 
much  more  simple  than  that  of  prehis- 
toric Europe. 

Within  the  area  of  the  United  States 
pre-Ck>lumbian  progress  was  greatest  in 
two  principal  regions:  (1)  The  Mississippi 
valley,  including  portions  of  the  South- 
ern Slates  farther  eastward,  and  (2)  the 
Pueblo  country,  comprising  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  parts  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Texas.  The  first-mentioned  area  is 
characterized  by  remains  of  extensive 
fixed  works,  sucn  as  mounds  and  fortifi- 
cations; the  second  by  its  ruined  pueblos 
of  stone  and  adobe.  In  the  remamder  of 
the  area,  as  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
slopes  and  in  the  regions  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  the  n.  Rocky  mts.,  and  the  Great 
Basin,  there  is  comparatively  little  save 
minor  movable  relics  and  kitchen  deposits 
to  mark  earlier  occupancy.  The  fixed 
works  which  occur  in  the  first-mentioned 
region  are  very  numerous,  and  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  student  of  na- 
tive history.  In  the  Mississippi  valley  , 
and  the  Southern  states  these  works  con- 
sist of  mounds  of  diversified  shapes,  built 
mainly  of  earth  and  devoted  to  a  variety 
of  purposes,  such  as  dwelling,  observation, 
defense,  burial,  and  ceremony.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  size,  as  the  Cahokia 
mound  (q.  v.)  in  Illinois,  and  the  Etowah 
mound  (q.  v. )  in  Georgia,  which  compare 
well  in  bulk  with  the  great  pyramids  of 
middle  America.  There  are  also  fortifica- 
tions and  inclosures  of  extremely  varied 
form  and,  in  many  instances,  of  great  ex- 
tent. These  are  well  illustratcS  by  Ft 
Ancient  (q.  v. ),  Adams  co.,  Ohio,  and  the 
earthworks  at  Newark,  Ohio  (q.  v. ).  The 
animal-shaped  mounds,  occurring  princi- 
pally in  the  Ohio  and  u{)per  Mississippi 
valleys,  are  a  striking  variety  of  these  re- 
mains. Well-known  examples  are  the 
Serpent  mound  (q.  v.),  Adams  co.,  Ohio, 
and  the  so-called  Elepnant  mound  (q.  v.) , 
Grant  co..  Wis.  The  materials  used  in 
these  structures  include  earth,  clay,  sand, 
and,  along  the  coast,  shells.  Stone  en- 
tered into  the  construction  where  it  was 
readily  available,  but  rarely  as  well- 
built  walls  or  as  masonry.  These  works 
indicate  the  former  presence  in  the  region 
of  a  numerous  sedentary  population  rely- 
ing mainly  on  agriculture  for  subsistence. 
It  IS  now  known,  as  a  result  of  the  more 
recent  archeological  investigations,  that 
these  people,  often  called  the  "Mound- 
builders,"  were  no  other  than  Indians, 
and  in  some  cases  at  least  the  ancestors 
of  tribes  occup]^ing  the  general  region 
within  historic  times.  (See  Fortifications, 
Mounds.) 


In  the  Pueblo  region  the  fixed  works 
consist  of  villages  and  dwellings  of  stone, 
and,  in  the  southern  Pueblo  area,  of  adobe. 
Of  unusual  interest  are  the  cliff -dwellings, 
built  of  stone  in  rifts  and  shelters  in  the 
canyon  walls  and  along  the  faces  of  the 
table-lands  or  excavat^  in  friable  cliffs. 
The  advanced  condition  of  the  earlier 
occupants  of  the  region  is  indicated  not 
only  by  these  remains  but  by  the  pres- 
ence 01  traces  of  extensive  irrigating 
ditches.  A  careful  study  of  these  various 
remains,  including  the  skeletal  parts, 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  they  pertain 
in  large  measure  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  occupants  of  the  Pueblo  towns 
and  that  no  ante<*edent  distinct  people  or 
culture  van  be  differentiated.  (See  Casa 
Grande^  CUff-dweUinpSylrrigation^  Pueblos. ) 

In  the  districts  lying  outside  of  the  areas 
referred  to  above' are  encountered  occa- 
sional burial  mounds  and  earthworks,  as 
well  as  countless  refuse  deposits  marking 
occupied  sites.  The  most  notable  of  the 
latter  are  the  shell  mounds  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  shore  lines,  which  offer  a  rich 
reward  for  the  labors  of  the  archeologist. 
(See  JS hell-heaps. ) 

Among  fixed  works  of  somewhat  wide 
distribution  are  the  quarries  where  flint, 
soapstone,  mica,  quartzite,  obsidian,  and 
other  varieties  of  stone  were  obtained 
for  the  manufacture  of  implements  and 
utensils.  Such  are  the  extensive  work- 
ings at  Flint  Ridge,  Ohio;  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.;  and  Mill  Creek,  111.,  the  sites 
being  marked  by  numerous  pittings  sur- 
rounded with  the  refuse  of  manufacture. 
Their  lesson  is  a  most  instructive  one, 
demonstrating  esp)ecially  the  great  enter- 
prise and  perseverance  of  the  tribes. 
There  are  also  numerous  copper  mines  in 
theL.  Superior  region,  marked  by  excava- 
tions of  no  great  depth  but  of  surprising 
extent,  indicating  the  fulness  of  the 
native  awakening  to  the  advantages  of 
metal  in  the  arts.  (See  Minh  and  Quar- 
ries. )  Caverns  formerly  occupied  by  the 
tribes  also  contain  deposits  of  refuse,  and 
their  walls  display  numerous  examples  of 
pictography.  In  connection  with  fixed 
works  may  also  Ije  mentioned  the  petro- 
glyphs,  or  rock  inscriptions,  found  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  country.  These 
give  little  ai(i,  however,  to  the  study  of 
aboriginal  history,  since  they  can  not  be 
interpreted,  save  in  rare  cases  where 
tradition  has  kept  the  significance  alive. 
(See  IHctographs.) 

Knowleilge  of  native  history  in  post- 
Columbian  as  well  as  in  pre-ColumDian 
times  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  study  of 
the  minor  remains  and  relics — the  im- 
plements, utensils,  ornaments,  ceremonial 
and  diversional  objects  and  appliances — 
great  numbers  of  which  are  now  pre- 
served in  our  museums.  (See  Arts  and 
Industries,  Stone-tg^^^^if^iSp^^^^U- 
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uH/rkf  Wood-work^  Metal-work,  Pottery^ 
Problematical  Objects,  Weaving, ) 

A  study  of  the  archeological  remains 
contaiued  in  the  area  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
as  a  whole  supplements  the  knowledge 
gained  by  investigations  among  the  living 
tribes  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  us  not 
only  to  prolong  the  vista  of  many  tribal 
histories  buttooutline,  tentatively  at  least, 
the  native  general  history  somewhat  aa 
follows:  An  occupancy  of  the  various  re- 
gions in  very  earlv  times  by  tribes  of  low 
culture;  a  gradual  advance  in  arts  and  in- 
dustries, especially  in  favorable  localities, 
resulting  in  many  cases  in  fully  sedentary 
habits,  an  artificial  basis  of  subsistence, 
and  the  successful  practice  of  many  arts 
and  industries,  such  aa  agriculture,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  pottery,  weaving,  and 
metallurgy — accomplishments  character- 
izing a  well-advanced  stage  of  barbarism, 
as  defined  by  Morgan;  while  in  the  less 
favored  regions,  comprising  perhaps 
three-fourths  of  the  area  of  the  United 
States  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
British  possessions,  the  more  primitive 
hunter-hsher  stage  mainly  persisted  down 
to  historic  times.  (See  Agricidturey  Arts 
and  Industries,  Fishing,  Hunting, ) 

Efforts  have  l)een  made  to  distinguish 
definite  stages  of  culture  progress  in 
America  corresponding  to  those  estab- 
lished in  Euro|)e,  but  there  appears  to  be 
no  very  close  correspondence.  The  use 
of  stone  was  universal  amon^^  the  tribes, 
and  chipped  and  polished  implements 
appear  to  have  been  employed  at  all 
periods  and  by  peoples  of  every  stage  of 
culture,  although  the  polishing  processes 
seem  to  have  grown  relatively  more  im- 
portant with  advancing  culture,  being 
capable  of  producing  art  works  of  the 
higher  grades,  while  flaking  processes  are 
not.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  tribes 
of  the  S.  were  making  marked  headway 
in  the  use  of  metals,  but  the  culture  was 
everywhere  essentially  that  of  polished 
stone.     (See  Sttme-work,  Metal-work,) 

The  antiquity  of  man  in  America  has 
been  much  discussed  in  recent  years,  but 
as  yet  it  is  not  fully  agreed  that  any  great 
antiquity  is  established.  Geological  for- 
mations in  the  Ignited  States,  reaching 
well  back  toward  the  close  of  the  Glacial 
period,  possibly  ten  thousand  years,  are 
round  to  include  remains  of  man  and  his 
arts;  but  beyond  this  time  the  traces  are 
so  meager  and  elements  of  doubt  so 
numerous  that  conservative  students  hesi- 
tate to  accept  the  evidence  as  satisfactory. 
(See  Antiquity,  Calaveras  Man,  Lansing 
Man,  Cares  and  Rock-shellers.) 

The  literature  of  the  northern  arche- 
ology is  very  extensive  and  can  not  be 
cited  here  save  in  outline.  Worthy  of 
particular  mention  are  publications  by 
(1)   Government  Departments.     U.   S. 


Interior  Dept.:  Reps.  Survey  of  Terri- 
tories, with  papers  by  Bessefs,  Holmes, 
Jackson;  Contributions  to  N.  Am.  Eth- 
nology, papers  by  Dall,  Powers,  Ran. 
and  others.  U.  8.  War  Dept.:  Heps,  of 
Surveys,  papers  by  Abbott,  Ewbank. 
Loew,  Putnam,  Schumacher,  Yarrow,  and 
others.  Education  Department,  Toronto, 
Canada:  Reps,  of  Minister  of  Education, 
papers  by  Boyle,  Hunter,  T^idlaw,  and 
otners.  (2)  Institutions:  Smithsonian 
Institution  Annual  Report**,  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,  Miscellaneous  Col- 
lections, containing  articles  by  Abbott, 
Dall,  Fewkes,  Holmes,  Jones,  Lapham, 
Rau,  Squier  and  Davis,  Whittlesey,  Wil- 
son, and  others  (see  published  list); 
National  Museum  Reports,  Proceedings, 
Bulletins,  containing  papers  by  Holmes, 
Hough,  Mason,  MSjruire,  Wilson,  and 
others  (see  published  list);  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  Reports,  Bulletins, 
containing  articles  by  Cushing,  Dall, 
Fewkes,  Fowke,  Henshaw,  Holmes, 
Mindeleff,  Thomas,  and  others:  (see 
list  under  article  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology);  Peabody  Museum  Reports, 
Memoirs,  Archeol.  and  Ethnol.  Papers, 
containing  articles  by  Abbott,  Putnam, 
Willoughby,  Wyman,and  others;  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  Mem- 
oirs, Bulletins,  containing  articles  by 
Hrdlicka,  Smith,  and  others  (see  pub- 
lished list);  Museum  of  Arts  and  Science 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Publications, 
containing  articles  by  Abbott,  Culin, 
Mercer,  and  others;  Field  Columbian 
Museum,  Publications,  containing  papers 
by  Dorsey,  Phillips,  and  others;  N.  Y. 
State  Museum  Reports;  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  Bulletins,  con- 
containing  papers  by  Beauchamp;  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Publications,  con- 
taining papers  by  Sinclair  and  others. 
(3)  Academies,  Societies,  and  Associa- 
tions: Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Phila.,  Journal,  with  numerous  mem- 
oirs by  Moore;  American  Ethnological 
Society,  Transactions,  with  papers  by 
Schoolcraft,  Troost,  and  others;  Daven- 
port Academy  of  Science,  Proceedings, 
with  papers  by  Farquharson,  Holmes, 
and  others;  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Proceed- 
ings, with  numerous  papers;  Archa?olog- 
ical  Institute  of  America,  Papers,  con- 
taining articles  by  Bandelier  and  others; 
National  History  Society  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Bulletins;  International  Congress  of 
Americanists;  Washington  Anthropolog- 
ical Society;  Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geologi(»al  Society;  Ohio  Archaeological 
and  Historical  Swiety;  Canadian  Insti- 
tute; American  Antiquarian  Society;  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History.  (4)  Peri- 
odicals: American  Geologist;  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Art;  American  An- 
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thropologiflt;  American  Antiquarian;  The 
Archeologist;  Popular  Science  Monthly; 
Science;  American  Journal  of  Science; 
American  Naturalist;  Journal  of  Geology. 
(5)  Separate  individual  publicationh: 
Abbott,  Primitive  Industry,  1881;  Allen, 
Prehist.  World,  1885;  Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  1882;  Brower,  Memoirs  of  Explora- 
tions, 1898-1903;  Clark,  Prehist.  Remains, 
1876;  Dellenbaugh,  North  Americans  of 
Yestenlay,  1901;  Fewkes,  Journal  of 
American  Ethnology  and  Archeology, 
i-iv,  1891-94;  Foster,  Prehist.  Races,  1878; 
Fowke,  Archeol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Jones, 
(1)  Monumental  Remains  of  Georgia, 
1861,  (2)  Antiquities  of  the  Southern 
Indians,  1873;  McLean,  Mound  Builders, 
1879;  Moorehead,  (1)  Prehistoric  Imple- 
ments, 1900,  (2)  Fort  Ancient,  1890,  (3) 
Primitive  Man  in  Ohio,  1892;  Morgan, 
League  of  Iroquois,  1854,  1904;  Munro, 
Archeology  and  False  Antiquities,  1905; 
Nadaillac,  Prehist.  Am.,  1884;  Nordens- 
kiold.  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1893;  Read  and  Whittlesey  in  Ohio  Cen- 
tennial Rep.,  1877;  Schoolcraft,  Indian 
Tribes,  vols,  i-iv,  1851-57;  Short,  North 
Americans  of  Antiquity,  1880;  Starr,  First 
StejM  in  Human  Prepress,  1895;  Squier, 
Antiquities  of  New  York  and  the  West, 
1851;  Terry,  Sculp.  Anthr.  Ape  Heads, 
1891;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Warden,  Recherches  sur  les  antiquity 
de  TAm^r.  Sept.,  1827.  Wilson,  Prehis- 
toric Man,  1862;  Winsor,  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  i,  1884; 
Wright,  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period, 
1895.  For  archeological  bibliography  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  see  9th  Archeological 
Report  of  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario, 
1897.     (w.  H.  H.) 

Architecture.  The  simple  constructions 
of  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  although  al- 
most exclusively  practical  in  their  pur- 
j)ose,  serve  to  illustrate  many  of  the  ini- 
tial steps  in  the  evolution  of  architecture; 
they  are  hence  worthy  of  careful  consider- 
ation by  the  student  of  culture  history. 
Various  branches  of  the  building  arts  are 
tr^ted  separately  under  appropriate 
heads  (see  Adobe j  Cliff-dwellings,  Earth- 
lodge,  Fortifications,  Grass-lodge,  Habita- 
tions, Kivas,  Mounds,  Pile-dwellings,  Pue- 
blos, Tipis),  but  as  these  topics  are  there 
considered  mainly  in  their  ethnologic  as- 
pects, they  will  here  be  briefly  treated  as 
products  of  environment  and  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  manner  in  which  be^nnings 
are  made  and  the  higher  architectural 
forms  are  evolved.  The  kind  and  char- 
acter of  the  buildings  in  a  given  district 
or  region  depend  on  a  number  of  condi- 
tions, namely:  (a)  The  capacity,  habits, 
and  characteristics  of  the  people;  (6)  the 
cultural  and  especially  the  social  status  of 
the  particular  peoples;  (c)  the  influence 
of  neighboring  cultures;  (d)  the  physi- 


ography of  the  district  occupied;  (e)  the 
resources,  animal,  vegetal,  and  mineral, 
and  especially  the  building  materials 
available  within  the  area;  (/)  climate. 
These  in  the  main  are  the  determining 
factors  in  the  art  development  of  all  peo- 
ples in  all  times,  and  may  be  referred  to 
somewhat  at  length. 

(1)  In  these  studies  it  is  necessary  that 
the  man  himself  and  especially  his  men- 
tal capacities  and  characteristics  should 
be  considered  as  essential  elements  of  the 
environment,  since  he  is  not  only  the 
product,  as  is  his  culture,  of  present  and 
past  environments,  but  is  the  primary 
dynamic  factor  in  all  culture  develop- 
ment. 

(2)  The  culture  status  of  the  people — 
the  particular  stage  of  their  religious,  so- 
cial, technical,ande6thetic  development — 
goes  far  toward  determining  the  charac- 
ter of  their  buildings.  The  manner  in 
which  social  status  determines  the  char- 
acter of  habitations  is  dwelt  on  by  Mor- 
gan (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iv,  1881),  to  the 
apparent  exclusion  of  other  criteria. 
Within  the  area  n.  of  Mexico  the  various 
phases  characterizing  the  culture  of  nu- 
merous tribes  and  groups  of  tribes  are 
marked  by  more  or  less  distinctive  habi- 
tations. People  of  the  lowest  social 
grade  are  content  with  nature's  cano- 

Eies — the  sky,  the  forest,  and  the  over- 
anging  rocks — or  construct  simple 
shelters  of  brush  or  bark  for  protec- 
tion against  sun,  wind,  and  rain.  Some 
build  lodges  of  skins  and  mats,  so 
light  that  they  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place  as  the  food  quest  or  the 
pressure  of  foes  reauires;  while  others, 
higher  in  the  scale,  construct  strong 
houses  of  timber  or  build  fortress-like 
pueblos  of  hewn  stone  or  adobe.  Along 
with  the  succession  of  steps  in  culture 
progress  there  goes  progressive  differen- 
tiation of  use.  The  less  advanced  tribes 
have  only  the  dwelling,  while  the  more 
cultured  have,  in  addition,  fortifications, 
temples,  civic  structures,  tombs,  storage 
houses,  observation  towers,  dams,  canals, 
reservoirs,  shelters  for  domestic  animals, 
and  various  constructions  employed  in 
transportation.  Social  customs  and  re- 
ligion play  each  a  part  in  the  results  ac- 
complished, the  one  acting  on  the  habi- 
tation and  the  other  giving  rise  to  a  sepa- 
rate and  most  important  branch  of  the 
building  arts. 

(3)  The  building  arts  of  the  tribes  n. 
of  Mexico  have  l)een  little  affected  by 
outside  influence.  In  the  N.  there  is 
only  a  limited  contact  with  the  Siberian 
tribes,  w^hich  have  little togive;  and  in  the 
S.  nearly  a  thousand  miles  separate  the 
tribes  of  our  s.  border  from  the  semicivil- 
ized  Indians  of  central  Mexico.  So  slowly 
did  intertribal  influence  act  within  the 
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area  here  included,  and  ho  fully  does  en- 
vironment control  culture,  that  in  many 
caaes  where  the  conditions  have  remained 
reasonably  stable  distinct  styles  of  build- 
ing exist  almost  side  by  side,  and  have 
so  existed  from  time  immemorial. 

(4)  It  is  apparent  at  a  glance  that  the 
physiographic  characters  of  a  country  ex- 
ercise strong  influence  on  aboriginal 
building  arts,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
much  to  do  with  the  trend  of  culture  in 
general  and  with  results  finally  achieved 
in  civilization.  Dwellings  on  the  open 
plains  necessarily  differ  from  those  in  the 
mountains,  those  of  a  country  of  forests 
from  those  of  an  arid  region,  and  those 
of  rich  alluvial  bottoms  from  those  of  the 
land  of  plateaus  and  cliffs.  Even  the 
characteristics  of  the  particular  site  im- 
press themselves  strongly  on  the  build- 
ings and  the  building  group. 

(5)  In  any  area  the  natural  resources 
have  much  \o  do  with  determining  the 
economic  status  of  the  people  and,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  favorable  or  unfa- 
vorable, foster  or  discourage  progress  in 
the  arts.  The  building  materials  availa- 
ble to  a  j)eople  exercise  a  profound  influ- 
ence on  the  building  arts.  The  presence 
of  plentiful,  easily  (luarried  stone,  well 
adapted  to  building  purposes,  permits  and 
encourages  rapid  development  of  these 
arts,  while  its  absence  may  seriously  re- 
tard their  development,  anri  in  fact  mav 
be  accountable  for  the  backward  condi- 
tion of  a  people  not  only  in  this  activity 
but  in  the  whole  range  of  its  activities. 
The  highest  development  is  not  possiV)le 
without  stone,  which  alone  of  the  mate- 
rials available  to  uncivilized  man  for 
building  purp<»ses  is  sufficiently  i>erma- 
nent  to  |>ermit  the  cumulative  growth 
necessary  to  the  evolution  of  the  liigher 
forms  of  the  art  of  architecture. 

(6)  Climate  is  an  element  of  the  high- 
est significance  in  the  history  of  building. 
In  warm,  arid  districts  shelter  is  not  often 
a  necessity,  and  a  primitive  people  may 
have  no  buildings  worthy  of  the  name; 
but  in  the  far  N.  carefully  constructed 
dwellings  are  essential  to  life.  The  hab- 
itations of  an  arid  region  naturally  differ 
from  those  of  a  region  where  moisture 
prevails. 

The  conditions  thus  outlined  have  op- 
erated in  the  various  culture  areas  n.  of 
the  Rio  Grande  to  pnxluce  the  diversi- 
fied results  observed;  and  these  results 
may  now  be  passed  briefly  in  review. 
Among  the  most  clearly  defined  and  char- 
acteristic of  these  environments  are  ( 1 ) 
the  Arctic  area,  (2)  the  North  Pacific 
area,  (3)  the  middle  Pacific  area,  (4)  the 
arid  region  of  the  S.  W.,  (5)  the  Basin 
range  and  Rocky  mtn.  highlands,  ((5)  the 
Mississippi  lowlands  and  the  middle  8., 
(7)  the  woodlands  of  the  N.  and  E,,  and 


(8)  the  Gulf  coast  and  Florida.  Within 
some  of  these  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally unifofm  over  vast  areas,  and  the  re- 
sults are  uniform  in  proportion,  while  in 
others  conditions  are  greatly  diversified, 
numerous  more  or  less  distinct  styles  of 
house  construction  having  developed  al- 
most side  by  side.  As  with  the  larger 
areas,  each  inferior  division  displays  re- 


EARTH-COVEREO   HOUSE,    WESTERN   ESKIMa       ( MURDOCH) 


suits  due  to  the  local  conditions.  It  may 
be  observed  that  of  the  various  condition- 
ing agencies  of  environment  one  may 
dominate  in  one  district  and  another  in 
another  district,  but  with  our  present 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  a  ma- 
jonty  of  cases  the  full  analysis  of  condi- 
tions and  effects  is  not  yet  possible. 
It  is  not  to  l)e  expected  that  the  build- 


SECTION   OF   HOUSE,  WESTERN   ESKIMO.       (MURDOCH^ 


ing  arts  can  flourish  within  the  Arctic 
circle.  Along  the  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  n.  shore  line  agriculture  is  out 
of  the  question.  \Voo<i  is  known  only 
as  it  drifts  from  the  s.  along  the  icy 
shores,  and  save  for  the  presence  of 
oil-producing  animals  of  the  sea  primi- 
tive man  could  not  exist.  Snow,  ice, 
stone,  bones  of  animals,  and  driftwooil 


PLAN    OF    HOUSE,  WESTERN    ESKIMO.       ( MURDOCH  ) 

are  the  materials  available  for  building, 
and  these  are  utilized  for  dwellings  and 
storage  places  according  to  the  require- 
ments and  capacities  of  the  tribes.  The 
house  is  depressed  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  partly,  perhaps,  better  to 
withstand  the  cold*  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
l)ecause  of  the  lack  of  necessary  timbers 
to  build  walls  and  span  the  space  i^ 
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qnired  above  j?round.  The  large  winter 
hooses  are  entered  by  a  long  underground 
passage,  the  low  walls  of  which  are 
ooDStnicted  of  whale  bones,  stones,  or 
timbers,  while  the  house  has  a  frame- 
work of  timbers  or  whale-ribs  covered 
with  earth.  The  ground-plan  and  inte- 
rior arrangement  are  simple,  but  well  per- 
fected, and  remarkably  uniform  over  the 
vast  extent  of  the  Arctic  shore  line.  The 
mow  house  is  particularly  a  product  of 
the  N.  Snow  and  ice,  available  for  the 
peater  part  of  the  vear,  are  utilized  in 
the  construction  of  dwellings  unique  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  These  are  built 
of  blocks  of  compacted  snow  held  in  po- 
sition, not  bv  utilizing  any  of  the  ordinap^ 
principles  oi  construction,  but  by  permit- 
ting the  blocks  to  crystallize  by  freezing 
into  a  solid  dome  of  ice— so  solid  that  the 
key  block  may  be  omitted  for  a  window 
or  for  the  pa^^sage  of  smoke  without  dan- 
ger to  the  structure.  This  house  lasts 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 


melts  away.  The  summer  houses  are 
mere  shelters  of  driftwood  or  bones  cov- 
ered with  skins.  There  is  no  opportunity 
for  esthetic  display  in  such  houses  as 
thes»e,  and  clever  as  the  Eskimo  are  in 
their  minor  art  work,  it  is  not  likely  that 
esthetic  effect  in  their  buildings,  interior 
or  exterior,  ever  received  serious  consid- 
eration. The  people  do  not  lack  in  ability 
and  industry,  but  the  environment  re- 
stricts constructive  effort  to  the  barest 
necessities  of  existence  and  effectually 
blocks  the  way  to  higher  development. 
Their  place  in  the  culture  ladder  is  by  no 
means  at  the  lowest  rung,  but  it  is  far 
from  the  highest. 

The  houses  of  the  N.  \V.  coast  derive 
their  character  largely  from  the  vast  for- 
ests of  yellow  cedarj  which  the  enter- 
prising people  were  strong  enough  to 
master  and  utilize.  They  are  substantial 
and  roomy  structures,  and  indicate  on 
the  part  of  the  builders  decided  ability 
in  planning  and  remarkable  enterprise 
in  execution.  They  mark  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  native  trib^  in  wood 
construction  that  has  been  observed. 
The  genius  of  this  people  applied  to 
building  with  stone  in  a  stone  environ- 
mwt   might  well  have   placed  them 


among  the  foremost  builders  in  America. 
Vast  labor  was  expended  in  getting  out 
the  huge  trunks,  in  hewing  the  planks, 
posts,  and  beams,  in  carving  the  house 
and    totem  poles,  and   in  erecting  the 


HOU8E8  OF  NORTHWEST  COAST  TRIBES.       HK3HE8T  EXAMPLES  OP 
WOOD   CONSTRUCTION.        (NIBLACk) 

massive  structures.  The  facade,  with  its 
mytholojrical  paintin'gs  and  huge  her- 
aldic columns,  is  distinctly  impressive. 
In  early  days  the  fortifiea  towns,  de- 
scribed Dy  Vancouver  and  other  pioneer 
explorers,  were  striking  and  important 


CLIFF   HOUSE,  MESA  VEROE,    COLORADO.       HtGHCST    Type    OP 
Stone  construction 

constructions.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  genius  of  such  a  people 
should  be  expended  upon  a  material  of 
which  no  trace  is  left,  save  in  museums, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations. 
The  contrast,  due  to  differences  in  eu-^ 
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CAHOKIA    MOUND,    ILLINOIS. 


vironment,  between  the  buildinjzp  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  and  those  of  the  Pueblo  re- 
^on  is  most  strikine.  With  greater  abil- 
ity, perhaps,  than  tne  Pueblos,  the  north- 
em  peoples  labored  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  employing  materials  that  rapidly 
decay,  while 
with  the  Pueblos 
the  results  of  the 
skill  and  effort 
of  one  genera- 
tion were  sup- 
plemented by 
those  of  the 
next,  and  the 
cumulative  re- 
sult was  the 
great  pueblo. 
The  lot  of  the 
Pueblo  tribes 
fell  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  region 
of  cViffB  and  plateaus,  where  the  means  of 
subsistence  admitted  of  the  growth  of  large 
communities  and  where  the  ready-quar- 
ried stone,  with  sciircitv  of  wood,  led  inevi- 
tably to  the  building  oi  houses  of  masonrj'. 
The  defensive  motive  being  present,  it  di- 
rected the  genius  of  the  people  toward  con- 
tinual and  united  e'ffort,  and  the  dwelling 
group  became  a  great  stronghold.  Cumu- 
lative results  encouraged  cumulative 
effort;  stronger  and  stronger  walls  were 
built,  and  story  grew  on  story.  The  art  of 
the  stone  mason  was  mastered,  the  stones 
were  hewn  and  laid  in  diversified  courses 
for  effecj,  door  and  window  oi>enings 
were  accurately  and  symmetricallv 
framed  with  cut  stone  and  spanned  witfi 
lintels  of  stone  and  wood,  and  towers  of 
picture>-'que  outline  in  picturestjue  situa- 
tions, now  often  in  niins,  offer  suggestions 
of  the  feudal  castles  of  the  Old  World. 
(See  Cliff-dweliingftj  Puehlon.) 

Standing  (juite  alone  among  the  build- 
ing achievements  of  the  tribt^s  n.  of  Mex- 
ico are  the  works  of  the  ancient  mound- 
building  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
and  the  Southern  states.  Earthworks, 
grand  in  proportions  and  varied  in  char- 
acter, remain  as  a  partial  and  imperfect 
index  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
architecture  of  these  people.  The  great 
embankments  probably  inclosed  thriv- 
ing villages,  and  the  truncate<i  pyramids 
must  have  supported  temples  or  other 
important  structures.  But  these,  built  no 
doubt  of  wood  or  bark,  have  wholly  dis- 
appeared. The  nearest  approach  to  per- 
manent house  construction  observed  in  e. 
United  States  is  found  in  the  clay-covered 
wattle-work  walls  of  the  more  southerly 
tribes  ( Thomas;  Adair) .  The  people  had 
acquired  only  (partial  mastery  of  the  build- 
ing materials  within  their  environment. 
Earth,  sand,  and  clay,  indestructible  and 
always  at  haiid,  were  utilized  for  the  sub- 


structures and  embankments,  and  the 
cumulative  growth  gave  massive  and  en- 
during results,  but  the  superstructures 
were  of  materials  difficult  to  utilize  in  an 
effective  manner  by  a  stone-age  people 
and,  being  subject  to  rapid  decay,  were 
not  cumulative. 
Had  the  envi- 
ronment fur- 
nished to  this 
group  of  vigof- 
ous  and  talented 
tribes  the  mate- 
rials for  adobe 
cement  or  plen- 
tiful deposits  of 
readily  quarried 
stone,  the  re- 
sults might  have 
been  very  differ- 
ent: the  mound- 
builders*  culture 
and  the  mound-building  people  might 
have  l>een  no  mean  factor  in  tne  Ameri- 
can nation  to-day. 

The  primitive  habitations  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope  from  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the 
Gulf  of  California  afford  a  most  instruct- 
ive lesson.  In  the  N.  the  vigorous  tribes 
had  risen  to  the  task  of  utilizing  the  vast 
forests,  but  in  the  S.  the  improvident  and 
enervated  natives  were  little  short  of 
homeless  wanderers.  In  the  N.  the 
roomv  communal  dwellings  of  the  Co- 
lumbia valley,  described  by  Lewis  and 
Clark,  were  found,  while  to  the  8.  one 
passes  through  varied  environments 
where  timber  and  earth,  rocks  and  caves, 
rushes,  bark,  gra.*ss,  and  brush  in  turn 
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played  their  part  in  the  verj-  primitive 
house-making  achievements  of  the 
strangely  diversified  tribesmen. 

In  the  highlands  of  the  Great  Divide 
and  in  the  vast  inland  basins  of  the  N. 
the  building  arts  did  not  flourish,  and 
houses  of  bark,  grass,  reeds,  the  skins  of 
animals,  and  rough  timbers  covered  with 
earth  gave  only  necessary  shelter  from 
winter  blasts.  In  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  forest-covered  E.  the  palisaded  for- 
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trees  and  the  long-house  of  the  Iroquois, 
in  use  at  the  l)eginninp  of  the  historical 
period,  mark  the  highest  limit  in  the 
building  arts.     On  the  Gulf  coast  the 


turai  details  are  utilized  freely  for  pur- 
poses of  embellishment.  A  people  that 
could  carve  wood  and  stone  and  could 
decorate  pottery  and  weave  baskets  of 
admirable  pattern  could  not  mold  the 
unwieldy  elements  of  the  building  into 
esthetic  form.  But  esthetic  suggestions 
and  features  did  not  pass  entirely  unap- 
preciated. Some  of  the  lower  types  of 
structures,  such  as  the  grass  lodge  and 
the  mat  house,  partaking  of  textile  tech- 
nique, were  characterized  by  elements  of 
symmetry,  grace,  and  rhythmic  repeti- 
tion of  details.     The  wooden   house  of 


m  OF  PUUNS  TRIBES;  8HO9H0NI.       MAOC    OP    Skins    OR 
CLOTH 

simple  pile  dwellings  set  in  the  shallow 
waters  were  all  that  the  conditions  of 
existence  in  a  mild  climate  required. 


BAJK    HOUSE. 


METHOD    OF    CONSTRUCTION    OF    THE    IROQUOIS 
LONO-HOUSe 


It  is  probably  useless  to  speculate  on 
what  miizrht  have  been  in  store  for  the 
native  builders  had  they  been  permitted 
to  contiDue  unmolested  throughout  the 
ages.  Thestone- 
Ixulders  had  the 
most  promising 
outlook,  but  they 
were  still  in 
the  elementary 
stages  of  th  e  arts 
of  construction. 
They  had  not 
made  the  one 
essential  gttep  to- 
ward great  build- 
ing— the  discov- 
ery of  the  means 
of  covering  large 
BxiOLvea  without 
the  use  of  wood. 
Although  they 
were  acquainted 
with  many  eseential  elements  of  construc- 
tion, they  had  devised  neither  the  offset 
ppan  of  stone  nor  the  keystone  arch. 

In  none  of  these  area's  had  the  tribes 
reached  the  stage  in  the  building  arts 
where  ronstructive  features  or  architec- 
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the  N.  W.  had  massiveness  of  form  and 
boldness  of  outline,  and  the  sculptured 
and  painted  details  lent  much  esthetic 
interest;  while  in  the  arid  region  the 
stone- builders  had  introduced  a  number 
of  features  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
walls  and  to  add  to  the  pleasing  effect  of 
the  interiors.  In  these  things  the  native 
mind  certainly  took  some  pleasure,  but 
probably  little  thought  was  given  to  ar- 
chitectural effect  as  this  is  known  to  the 
more  civilized 
tribes,  such  as 
the  Maya  of  Yu- 
catan, who  spent 
a  va.«t  amount  of 
time  and  energy 
on  the  purely 
decorative  fea- 
tures of  their 
stone  buildings. 
Numerous  au- 
thors dwell  more 
or  less  on  the 
buildings  of  the 
tribes  n.  of  Mex- 
ico, but  only  the 
more  important 
publications  will 
here  be  cited. 
See  Boas,  Dorsey,  Fewkes,  Hoffman, 
the  Mindeleffs,  Nelson,  Mrs  Stevenson, 
Thomas,  and  Turner  in  various  Reports, 
B.  A.  E.;  Adair,  Hist.  Amer.  Inds.,  1775; 
Bandelier,  various  reports  in  Papers  Arch. 
Inst.  Am.,  1881-92;  Beauchamp,  Iroquois 
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Trail,  1^92;  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  1897;  Catlin,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  1841, 
1866;  Dawson  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Royal 
Soc.  Can.,  ix,  1891;  De  Bry,  Collectiones 
Peregrinationum,  1590-1628;  Dellen- 
baugh,  North  Americans  of  Yesterday, 
1901;  Du  Pratz,  Hist.  Lonisiane,  in,  1758; 
Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  1889;  Fos- 
ter, Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Goddard  in 
Univ.  Gal.  Pubs.,  i,  no.  1,  1903;  Hariot, 
Narr.  First  Plant.  Virginia,  repr.  1893; 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  3, 
1905;  Jackson  in  Metropol.  Mag.,  xxii, 
no.  3,  1905;  Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped. 
(1804-06),  Coues  ed.,  1893;  MaoLean 
Mound  Builders,  1879;  Moore,  various 
memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phi  la., 
1894-1905;  Morgan  in  Cont.  N.  Am. 
Ethnol.,  IV,  1881;  Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst,   IV,    1895;    Niblack  in   Nat.    Mus. 


N.  w.  of  them.  The  women  are  supposed 
to  be  of  ordinary  stature.  They  hunt  in 
kaiaks  and  provide  for  their  husbands, 
who  are  covered  with  hair  and  are  so  tiny 
that  they  carry  them  about  in  their 
hoods.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  640, 
1888. 

Areitorae.  A  Papa^o  village  s.  of  So- 
norita,  Sonora,  M!exico. — Box,  Adven- 
tures, 262,  1869. 

Arekw.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  coast 
at  the  mouth  of  Redwood  cr.,  n.  w.  Gal. 
The  town  of  Orick,  2  m.  up  the  stream, 
takes  its  name  therefrom,  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
Oruk.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  189, 
1853. 

Arenal  (Span.:  *  sandy  ground,*  *  des- 
ert'). A  village,  presumably  Piman,  on 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa  res. ,  Gila  r. ,  Ariz. ; 
pop.  557  in  1860  (Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer, 
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Rep.  1888,  1890;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff 
Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Pow- 
ers in  Cont  N.  Am.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877; 
Sclj^oolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57; 
Smith,  Hist  Va.,  repr.  1819;  Squier, 
Antiq.  N.  Y.  and  West,  1851;  Squier  and 
Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848;  Starr, 
First  St-eps  in  Human  Progress,  1895; 
Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxi,  1874; 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii, 
1900;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897. 
See  ilabitations.     (w.  n.  h.) 

Ardeco.  A  small  tribe  or  village,  prob- 
ably Gaddoan,  indetinitely  described  as 
on  a  8.  w.  branch  of  Arkansas  r.  in  the 
18th  ceuturv.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Mar- 
gry,  Dec,  vi,  299,  1886. 
Adero.— La  Haipe,  op,  cit.  Ardeco.— Beaurain  in 
Margry,  op.  cit.  (mentioned  with  the  Toiiacaro= 
Tawakoni). 

Ardnainiq.    A  mythical  people  believed 
by  the  Central  Eskimo  to  live  far  to  the 


June  19,  1863),  and  616  in  1869  (Browne, 
Apache  Country,  290,  1869). 

Arendahronon  ( '  rock  people ' ) .  One  of 
the  four  chief  tribes  of  tne  Huron,  having 
the  most  easterly  situation  and  claiming 
to  be  the  first  allies  of  the  French,  who 
founded  among  them  the  missions  of  St 
Jean  Baptiste,  St  Joachim,  and  Ste  Elisa- 
beth. In  1639  they  were  said  to  have 
been  resident  of  the  Huron  country  for 
about  50  years.  In  1649,  on  the  political 
destruction  and  expulsion  of  the  Huron 
tribes  by  the  Iroquois,  the  inhabitants  of 
St  Jean  Baptiste  submitted  in  a  body  to 
the  Seneca,  who  adopted  them.  They 
constituted  the  Stone,  or  Rock,  tribe  of 
the  Huron.  See  Jesuit  Relation  for  1639, 
40,  1858.     (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Ahrenda.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  182,  1855.  Ahrendah- 
ronons.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  522,  1853. 
Ahrendarononm. ^J es.  Rel.  for  1640. 61 ,  1858.  Aren- 
da.— Charlevoix  (1635),  New  France,  n,  72,  1872. 
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ArtBdacroBOB*.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1641, 67, 1858.  Area- 
iaekroaoBa.— Ibid.,  83.  Areadaeahronens.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1642,  82,  1858.  Areadarhoaoaoaa.— Jen. 
Bel.  for  1635,  24,  1858.  Araadaroaaoas.— Jes.  Rel. 
for  1644, 99, 1858.  Areadaroaoaa.^Je9.  Rel.  for  1640, 
90.  li$68.  Araadanrhoaoaa.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1637, 109, 
1^8.  Araadoroaaaa.  —Je*.  Rel.  for  1636, 123, 1858. 
Aveadaha.— Kingalev.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  pt  6, 154, 
18W8.  SaarhoBOB.— Sairard,  Gr.  Voy.,  i,  79, 1865. 
latiaa  d*  Atiroata.— Ibid.  Natioa  de  la  Eoohe.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Hatioa  da  Roolier.— 
Jen.  Rel.  for  1657,  23.  185H.  Baaarlioaoa.— Sagard, 
Hist,  du  Can..  I,  234, 1865. 

Arendaonatia.    A  Huron  village  in  On- 
tario about  1640.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1637,  159, 
1858. 
Aaaadaoaaetia Ibid.,  165. 

Arente.  A  Huron  village  in  Ontario 
about  1640. —Jes,  Rel.  for  1637, 150,  1858. 

Argillite  ( slate ) .  This  material,  which 
IB  much  diversified  in  character,  was  in 
very  general  use  by  the  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  for  the  manufacture  of  utensils, 
implemente,  and  ornaments,  and  for 
car\'ing8  in  general.  The  typical  slates, 
characterized  by  their  decided  foliate 
structure,  were  used  to  some  extent 
for  implements;  but  the  more  massive 
varieties,  such  as  the  greenish  striped 
slates  of  the  Eastern  states,  the  argillite 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
states  to  the  s.,  and  the  black  slate  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  were  usually  preferred 
for  polished  implements  and  carvings. 
Argillite  was  much  used  bv  the  tribes  of 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  valleys, 
and  an  ancient  quarry  of  this  material, 
situated  at  Point  Pleasant,  Pa.,  has  been 
described  by  Mercer  (see  Mines  and  Quar- 
ries). Material  from  this  and  other  quar- 
ries in  the  Appalachian  region  was  used 
mainly  for  flaked  implements,  including 
leaf-shaped  blades,  knives,  and  arrow  and 
spear  heads,  and  these  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
The  fine-grained  greenish  and  striped 
slates  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  states 
and  Canada  were  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  several  varieties  of  ob- 
jects of  somewhat  problematic  use,  in- 
cluding so-called  banner-stones,  bird- 
stones,  and  perforated  tablets.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  green  aj^tes  and 
)adeites  of  Mexico,  some  varieties  of  this 
stone  had  special  significance  with  the 
native  tribes.  The  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  employ  a  fine-grained  slate  in  their 
very  artistic  carvings,  which  the  Haida 
obtain  chiefly  from  deposits  on  Slate 
cr.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  This  slate  has 
the  desirable  qualities  of  being  soft  and 
easly  carved  when  freshly  quarried,  and 
of  growing  harder  with  time.  It  is 
black  and  takes  an  excellent  polish 
(Niblack).  See  Sculpture  and  Cktrving^ 
Totem-poles. 

References  to  the  use  of  argpUite  and 
slate  occur  in  many  works  relating  to  eth- 
nologic and  archeologic  subjects,  but  are 
pot  sufficiently  important  to  be  given  in 


full.  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  Ab- 
bott, Prim.  Industry,  1881;  Holmes  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Mercer  in  Pubs. 
Univ.  Penn.,  vi,  1897;  Niblack  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus,  1888,  1890;  Rau  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1872,  1873;  Squier  and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont,  i,  1848.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Arkaa.  A  village  or  tribe  formerly 
between  Matagorda  bav  and  Colorado  r., 
Texas;  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  by 
the  Ebahamo  Indians.  The  region  was 
the  domain  of  the  Karankawan  tribes, 
with  whom  the  Arhau  people  were  possi- 
bly afiiliated.  See  Gatschet,  Karanlkawa 
Inds.,  Peabody  Mus.  Papers,  i,  35,  46, 
1891.     (a.  c.F.) 

Arhaa Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 

1, 137, 1846.    Arhaa Joutel  ( 1687)  In  Margrry ,  D6c. 

Ill,  288, 1878. 

Aribaiba.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Sobaipuri,  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  Gila,  in  s.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  visited  by  Father  Kino 
about  1697.  See  Arivaipa. 
Aribabia.— De  I'IsIe,  Map  Am..  1708.  8.  Paataleoa 
Aribaiba.— Kino  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  Statea.  i.  266. 1884. 

Aridian.  A  term  applied  to  the  early 
occupants  of  the  desert  region  of  the 
S.  W.,  particularly  of  s.  Arizona,  whose 
culture,  as  exemplified  by  their  art  and 
other  remains,  w^as  similar  to  that  of  the 
Zufii. — Gushing  in  Proc.  Int.  Cong.  Am., 
VII,  157. 1890.  See  Pueblos. 
Oriffinal  Pueblo.— Ibid.  Shiwiaa.  —Ibid,  (so  called 
from  the  similarity  in  the  "Aridian"  and  the 
Shiwi  or  Zufii  cultures). 

Arikara  (Skidi:  ariki  'horn,*  referring 
to  the  former  custom  of  wearing  the  hair 
with  two  pieces  of  bone  standing  up  like 
horns  on  each  side  of  the  crest;  ra^  pi. 
ending).  A  tribe  forming  the  northern 
group  of  the  Caddoan  linguistic  family. 
In  laneruage  they  differ  only  dialectically 
from  the  Pawnee. 

When  the  Arikara  left  the  body  of 
their  kindred  in  the  S.  W.  they  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Skidi,  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Pawnee  confederacy.  Tradition 
and  history  indicate  that  at  some  point 
in  the  broad  Missouri  valley  the  Skidi 
and  Arikara  parted,  the  former  settling 
on  Loup  r.,  Neb.,  the  latter  continuing 
N.  E.,  building  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Missouri 
the  villages  of  which  traces  have  been 
noted  nearly  as  far  s.  as  Omaha.  In  their 
northward  movement  they  encountered 
members  of  the  Siouan  family  making 
their  way  westward.  Wars  ensued,  with 
intervals  of  peace  and  even  of  alliance 
between  the  tribes.  When  the  white 
race  reached  the  Missouri  they  found  the 
region  inhabited  by  Siouan  tribes,  who 
said  that  the  old  village  sites  had  once 
been  occupied  by  the  Arikara.  In  1770 
French  traders  established  relations  with 
the  Arikara,  l)elow  Cheyenne  r.,  on  the 
Missouri.  Lewis  and  Clark  met  the 
tribe  35  years  later,  reduced  in  num- 
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bers  and  living  in  three  villaees  between 
Grand  and  Cannon  ball  re. ,  Dak.  By  185  i 
they  had  moved  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
Heart  r.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
rapid  rate  of  movement  obtained  during 
migrations  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  by  the  English.  The 
steady  westward  pressure  of  the  colonists, 
together  with  their  jK>licy  of  fomenting 
intertribal  wars,  caused  the  continual  dis- 
placement of  many  native  communities, 
a  condition  that  bore  heavily  on  the 
semisedentary  tribes,  like  the  Arikara, 
who  liveil  in  villages  and  cultivated  the 
soil.  Almost  continuous  warfare  with  ag- 
gressive tnl)es,  together  with  the  ravages 
of  smallpox  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
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18th  and  the  lieginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
turies, nearlv  exterminated  some  of  their 
villages.  Tlie  weakened  survivors  con- 
solidated U:>  form  new,  necessarily  com- 
f>osite  villages,  so  that  much  of  their  an- 
cient organization  was  greatly  modified  or 
ceased  to  exist.  It  was  during  this  perio<l 
of  stress  that  the  Arikara  became  close 
neighbors  and,  finally,  allies  of  the  Man- 
dan  and  Hidatsa.  in  1804,  when  Lewis 
and  Clark  visited  the  Arikara,  they  were 
disposed  to  be  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  but,  owing  to  intrigues  incident 
to  the  rivalry  between  trading  companies, 
which  brought  suffering  to  the  Indians, 
they  became  hostile.  In  1 828  the  Arikara 
attacked  an  American  trader's  boats,  kill- 


ins:  13  men  and  wounding  others.  This 
led  to  a  conflict  with  the  United  States, 
but  peace  was  tinally  concluded.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  troubles  and  the  fail- 
ure of  crops  for  2  successive  years  the 
tribe  abandoned  their  villages  on  the 
Missouri  and  joined  the  8kidi  on  Loup 
r.,  Neb.,  where  they  remained  2  years; 
but  the  animosity  which  the  Arikara  dis- 
played toward  the  white  race  made  them 
dangerous  and  unwelcome  neighbors,  so 
that  they  were  requested  to  go  back  to 
the  Missouri.  They  did  so,  and  there 
they  have  remained  ever  since.  Under 
their  first  treaty,  in  1825,  they  acknowl- 
edged the  supremacy  of  the  National 
Government  over  the  land  and  the  people, 
agreed  to  trade  only  with  American  citi- 
zens, whose  life  and  property  thev  were 
pledged  to  protect,  and  to  refer  afl  diffi- 
culties for  final  settlement  to  the  United 
States.  After  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  a  commission  was  sent  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  define  the  territories  claimed 
by  the  tribes  living  n.  of  Mexico,  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mts.  In  the 
treaty  made  at  Ft  Laramie,  in  1851,  with 
the  Arikara,  Mandan,  and  Hidatsa,  the 
land  claimed  by  these  tril)es  is  described 
as  lying  w.  of  the  Missouri,  from  Heart 
r.,N.  Dak.,to  the  Yellowstone,  and  up  the 
latter  to  the  mouth  of  Powder  r.,  Mont.; 
thence  s.  e.  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Little  Missouri  in  Wyoming,  and  skirt- 
ing the  Black  hills  to' the  head  of  Heart 
r.  and  down  that  stream  to  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri.  Owing  to  the  non- 
ratificAtion  of  this  treaty,  the  landed  rights 
of  the  Arikara  remained  unsettled  until 
1880,  when,  by  Executive  order,  their 
present  reservation  was  set  apart;  this  in- 
cludesthetradingpost.  established  in  1845, 
and  named  for  Bartholomew  Berthold,  a 
Tyrolese,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company.  The  Arikara,  Man- 
dan,  and  Hidatsa  together  share  this  land, 
and  are  frec^uently  sp()ken  of,  from  the 
name  of  their  reservation,  as  Ft  Berthold 
Indians.  In  accordance  with  the  act  of 
Feb.  8,  1887,  the  Arikara  receive<l  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty,  and,  on  ap- 
proval of  the  allotments  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  July  10, 1900,  they  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  laws  of  North  Dakota.  An  indus- 
trial boarding  school  and  3  day  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  Government  on 
Ft  Berthold  res.  A  mission  board- 
ing school  and  a  church  are  supported 
by  the  Congregational  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. In  1804  I^wis  and  Clark  gave 
the  population  of  the  Arikara  as  2,600, 
of  whom  more  than  600  were  warriors. 
In  1871  the  tribe  numbere<l  1,650;  bv 
1888  they  were  reduced  to  500,  and  the 
census  of  1904  gives  the  population  as  380. 
As  far  back  as  their  traditjons  go  the  Ari- 
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kara  have  cultivated  the  soil,  depending 
for  their  staple  food  supply  on  crops  of 
corn,  beans,  squashes,  and  pumpKins. 
In  the  sign  language  the  Arikara  are  des- 
ijrnated  as  **com  eaters,**  the  movement 
of  the  hand  simulating  the  act  of  gnawing 
the  kernels  of  corn  from  the  cob.  They 
preserved  the  seed  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
small-eared  com,  said  to  \}e  very  nutri- 
tious and  much  liked.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  seed  corn  was  kept  tied  in  a  skin  and 
hung  up  in  the  lodge  near  the  fireplace, 
and  when  the  time  for  planting  came 
only  those  kernels  showing  signs  of  ger- 
mination were  used.  The  Arikara  bar- 
tered com  with  the  Cheyenne  and  other 
tribes  for  buffalo  robes,  skins,  and  meat, 
and  exchanged  these  with  the  traders  for 
cloth,  cooking  utensils,  guns,  etc.  Early 
dealings  with  the  traders  were  carried  on 
by  the  women.  The  Arikara  hunted  the 
buffalo  in  winter,  retuming  to  their  village 
in.the  early  spring,  where  they  spent  the 
time  l)efore  planting  in  dressing  the  peltf<. 
Their  fish  supply  was  obtained  by  means 
of  basket  traps.  They  were  expert  swim- 
mers, and  ventureil  to  capture  buffaloes 
that  were  disable<l  in  the  water  as  the 
herd  was  crossing  the  river.  Their  wood 
supy)ly  was  obtained  from  the  river;  when 
the  it^  broke  up  in  the  spring  the  Indians 
leape<l  on  the  cakes,  attached  cords  to 
the  trees  that  were  whirling  down  the 
rapid  current,  and  hauled  them  ashore. 
Men,  women,  and  the  older  children  en- 
gaged in  this  exciting  work, and  although 
they  sometimes  fell  and  were  swept  down- 
stream, their  dexterity  and  courage  gen- 
erally prevented  serious  accident.  Their 
boats  were  made  of  a  single  buffalo  skin 
stretched,  hair  side  in,  over  a  frame  of 
willows  bent  round  like  a  basket  and 
tied  to  a  hoop  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter. 
The  boat  could  easily  be  transporte<l  by 
a  woman  and,  according  to  Haydeii, 
**  would  carry  3  men  across  the  Mis- 
souri with  tolerable  safety."  Before  the 
coming  of  traders  the  Arikara  made  their 
cooking  utensils  of  pottery;  mortars  for 
poundingcorn  were  made  with  much  labor 
from  stone;  hoes  were  fashioned  from  the 
shoulder-blades  of  the  bufialoand  theelk; 
spoons  were  shapetl  from  the  homs  ot  the 
buffalo  and  the  njountain  sheep;  brooms 
and  brushes  were  made  of  stiff,  coarse 
grass;  knives  were  chipped  from  flint,  and 
spearsand  arn)whead8  from  horn  and  flint; 
for  splitting  woo<l,  wedges  of  horn  were 
used.  Whistles  were  constructed  to  imi- 
tate the  bleat  of  the  antelope  or  the  call 
of  the  elk,  and  served  as  decoys;  pop- 
guns and  other  toys  were  contrived  for 
the  children  and  flageolets  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  young  men.  Garments  were 
embroidered  with  dyed  porcupine  quills; 
dentalium  shells  from  the  Pacific  were 
prized    as   ornaments.     Matthews    and 


others  mention  the  skill  of  the  Arikara 
in  melting  glass  and  pouring  it  into  molds 
to  form  ornaments;  they  disposed  of  the 
highly  colored  beads  furnished  by  the 
traders  in  this  manner.  They  have  pre- 
served in  their  basketry  a  weave  that  has 
been  identified  with  one  practised  by  for- 
mer tribes  in  Ix)uisiana — a  probable  sur- 
vival of  the  method  learned  when  with 
their  kindred  in  the  far  8.  W.  The  Ari- 
kara were  equally  tenacrious  of  their  lan- 
guage, although  next-door  neighbors  of 
Siouan  tribes  for  more  than  a  century, 
living  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  inter- 
marrying to  a  great  extent.  Matthews 
sa^'S  that  almost  every  member  of  each 
tnbe  understands  the  language  of  the 
other  tribes,  yet  speaks  his  own  most 
fluently,  hence  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
a  dialogue  carried  on  in  two  tongues. 
Until  recently  the  Arikara  adhered  to 
their  ancient  form  of  dwellings,  erecting, 
at  the  cost  of  great  labor,  earth  lodges  that 
were  generally  grouped  about  an  open 
space  in  the  center  of  the  village,  often 
quite  close  together,  and  usually  occupied 
by  2  or  3  families.  Each  village  gener- 
ally contained  a  lodge  of  unusual  size, 
in  which  ceremonies,  dances,  and  other 
festivities  took  place.  The  religious  cere- 
monies, in  which  each  subtribe  or  village 
had  its  special  part,  bound  the  people 
together  ny  common  beliefs,  traditions, 
teachings,  and  supplications  that  centered 
around  the  desire  for  long  life,  food,  and 
safety.  In  1835  Maximilian  of  Wied 
notice<l  that  the  hunters  did  not  load  on 
their  horses  the  meat  obtained  by  the 
chase,  but  carried  it  on  their  heads  and 
backs,  often  so  transporting  it  from  a 
great  distance.  The  man  who  could 
carry  the  heaviest  burden  sometimes  gave 
his  meat  to  the  poor,  in  deference  to  their 
traditional  teaching  that  "the  Lord  of 
life  told  the  Arikara  that  if  they  gave  to 
the  poor  in  this  manner,  and  laid  burdens 
on  tnemselves,  they  would  be  successful 
in  all  their  undertakings.'*  In  the  series 
of  rites,  which  began  in  the  early  spring 
when  the  thunder  first  sounded,  corn 
held  a  prominent  place.  The  ear  was 
used  as  an  emblem  and  was  addressed  as 
"Mother.**  Some  of  these  ceremonial 
ears  of  corn  had  been  preserved  for  gen- 
erations and  were  treasured  with  rever- 
ent care.  Offerings  were  made,  rituals 
sung,  and  feasts  held  when  the  ceremo- 
nies took  place.  Rite8wereobserve<l  when 
the  maize  was^  planted,  at  certain  stages 
of  its  growth,  and  when  it  was  harvested. 
Ceremonially  associated  with  maize  were 
other  sacred  objects,  m  hich  were  kept  in 
a  special  case  or  shrine.  Among  these 
were  the  skins  of  certain  birds  of  cosmic 
significance,  also  7  gourd  rattles  that 
marked  the  movements  of  the  seasons. 
Elaborate  rituals  and  ceremonies  attended 
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the  opening  of  this  shrine  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  its  contents,  which  were  sym- 
bolic of  the  forces  that  make  and  keep 
all  things  alive  and  fruitful.  Aside  from 
these  ceremonies  there  were  other  quasi- 
religious  gathering  in  which  feats  of 
jugglery  were  performed,  for  the  Ari- 
kara,  like  their  kindred  the  Pawnee, 
were  noted  for  their  skill  in  legerdemain. 
The  dead  were  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
wrapped  in  skins,  and  buried  in  mound 
graves.  The  property,  except  such  per- 
sonal belongings  as  were  interred  with 
the  body,  was  distributed  among  the 
kindred,  the  family  tracing  descent 
through  the  mother.  A  collection  of 
Ankara  traditions,  by  G.  A.  Dorsey,  has 
been  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion (1903). 

The  Arikara  were  a  loosely  oi^ganized 
confederacy  of  subtribes,  each  of  which 
had  its  separate  village  and  distinctive 
name.  Few  of  these  names  have  been 
preserved.  Lewis  and  Clark  (Exped.,  i, 
97,  1814)  mention  Lahoocat,  a  village 
occupied  in  1797,  but  abandoned  about 
1800.  How  many  subtribes  were  includ- 
ed in  the  confederacy  can  not  now  be  de- 
termined. Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  the 
Arikara  as  the  remnant  of  10  powerful 
Pawnee  tribes,  living  in  1804  in  3  villages. 
The  inroads  of  disease  and  war  have  so  re- 
duced the  tribe  that  little  now  remains 
of  their  former  divisions.  The  following 
names  were  noted  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century :  Hachepiriinu  ( *  young 
dogs'),  Hia  (*band  of  Cree'),  Ilosuk- 
haunu  (*  foolish  dogs* ),  Hosukhaunukare- 
rihu  ('little  foolish  dogs'),  Sukhutit 
('black  mouths' ) ,  Kaka  ( 'band  of  Crows') , 
Okos  ( 'band  of  bulls'),  Paushuk  ('band 
of  cut-throats').  Some  of  these  may  re- 
fer to  military  and  other  societies;  others 
seem  to  be  nicknames,  as  "Cut-throats." 

(A.  C.  F.) 
A  d«  kf '  da  ho.— Matthews.  Ethnog.  Hidatfla,  125, 
1877  vHIdatsaname).  Ah-pen-ope-iay.— Anon.  MS. 
Crow  vocab., B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name).  Ai-dlk'-a-da- 
hu.— Hoffman  In  Proo.  Am.  Phllos.  8oc.,  294,  1886 
(  = 'people,  of  the  flowing  hair').  Ankora.— Ind. 
Aff.Kep..63,1851.  A-pan-to'-pM.->Hayden. Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402.1862  (Crow  name).  Ara- 
oarit.— Gass.  Voy..  400,  1810.  Arakf'dalio.— Mat- 
thews, Ethnog.  Hidat«a,  125, 1877  (Hidatsa  name}. 
Arohareei.— Morgan  in  No.  Am.  Rev.,  493,  1869. 
Arioaraa.— Beau  rain  (m.  1720)  in  Margry,  D6c., 
VI,  289,  1886.  Aricarees.— Saxton  quoted  by 
Stevens,  Rep.  on  Pae.  R.  R.,  289, 1854.  Ariearie.— 
Schermerhom  In  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ir,  34, 1814. 
Arioaris.— Gass,  Jour.,  48.  1807.  Arioa«.— Carte 
des  Poss.  Aug..  1777.  Arieeareet.— Culbertaon  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1860.  115.  1851.  Aricharay.— Sen. 
Dor.  47,  16th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  4,  J820.  Ariohard.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  68,  1832. 
Ariokara.— Clark  and  Cass  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117. 
20th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  99,  1829.  A-rick-a-ra-one.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv,  1823 
(Hidatsa  name).  Arickarawa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
91,  34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  13,  1856.  Ariokare.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  297.  1835.  Ariokarees.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  403,  1836.  Arickera.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  245, 
\M6.  A-rlk'-a-htt.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe. 
Soc.,  294,  1886  (Hidati*a  form).  Arikara.— 
Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  18,  1877  (Maudan 


name).  A'-rl-kl'-riL— Hoffman  In  Proc.  Am. 
Phllos.  Soc..  294,  1886  (abbreviation  of  the  Man- 
dan  Al-dlk'-a-da-hu).  Ankaire.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
247,  1877.  Arlk'-arS.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Phllos.  Soc,  294,  1886  (name  of  HIdaUtt  ori- 
gin). Arikarees. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
m,  1878.  Arikari.— Burton.  City  of  Saints,  119, 
1861.  Arikera.--Sen.Ex.Doc.90,22dCong.,lgt8esB., 
29,  1882.  Arikkaraa.— Maximilian.  Trav.,  143, 
1843.  Arrekaraa.— McCoy,  Ann.  R^eg.,  52,  1886. 
Arrioara.— La  Harpe  ( 1719)  in  Margr>%  D^.,  VI.  293, 
1886.  Arrioareea.— Warren  (1865),  Nebr.  and  Dak., 
50, 1875.  Arrickarawa.— Dougherty  (1837)  in  H. R, 
Doc.  276, 25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  16, 1838.  Arrickaree.— 
Ind. Aff. Rep.  1856, 67, 1857.  Arriokora.— Webb-Al- 
towan,  I,  83,  1846.  Arriekaria.~Domenech,  Des. 
N.Am.,  I,  map,  1860.  Aurioara.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties, 
447, 1837.  Auriokareea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
I,  523, 1851.  Biooareea.— Domenech,  Des.  N.  Am., 
1, 431, 1860.  Black  Pawnee.— Prichard ,  Phys.  Hirt. 
Mankind,  v,  408,  1847  (applying  properly  to  the 
Wichita,  the  Black-bear  Pawnee  of  the  Omaha). 
Com  Eatara,— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
130, 1851  (given  as  their  own  name).  Eokoroa. — 
Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  110. 1703.  sakoroa.— La- 
bontan,  misquoted  by  S<*hoolcraft,Trav.,vIii,  1821. 
Ka'-naa-iii.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  826, 1862  ( Arapaho  name:  *  people  whoseiaws 
break  in  pieces ' ).  Keea.— Terry  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
pt  1,  36. 1869  (misprint).  Kioaraa.— Lewis.  Trav., 
16,  1809  (misprint),  la  Rae.- Lewis  and  Clark. 
Disc.,  22,  1806.  Okoro.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i, 
120,  1703.  O-no'-ni-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862  (Cheyenne  name). 
Padani.— For  forms  of  this  name  as  applied  to  the 
Arikara,  see  Pawnee.  Pa'di«»-disa.— Dorsey,  MS. 
(pegiha  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponka 
name:  'Sand  Pawnee').  Pania  rioaraa.— Jefferys, 
Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1, 143, 1761.  P^yi  puda.- Dor- 
sey, MS.  Tciwere  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa,  Oto, 
and  Missouri  name:  *Sand  Pawnee').  Pawnee- 
Bikaaree — Nuttall,  Jour.,  81,  1821.  Puoaraa.— 
Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  t,  336,  1841.  Raorea.— 
Lewis,  Trav.,  15. 1809.  Reoara.- Ibid.  Bee.— Pow- 
ell in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  60, 1891.  B«-ka-raa.— Bon- 
ner. Life  of  Beck wourth.  255, 1856.  Be-ke-raha.— 
Ibid...l62.  Bhea.— Hallam  In  Beach.  Ind.  Misc.. 
134.  1877.  Bic'-aria.— Perrindu  Lac,  Voy.  Louisi- 
ane,  2.^7,  nm.  Biearee.  — Snelling,  Tales  of  Trav., 
35,  1830.  Bicariaa.- Domenech,  Des.  N.  Am.,  i, 
443,1860.  Bioaria.—Gass,  Jour.,  82. 1810.  Bioara.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Dfc»c.,24,1806.  Bio-oa-raa.— Hun- 
ter, ('aptivity,  87, 1823.  Biooaree.— Boiler,  Among 
Inds.  in  the  Far  West.  210,  1868.  Biooarreea.— 
Catlin,  0-kee-pa, 40. 1867.  Bichara.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
90.  22d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  12, 1832.  Biokaraa.— Le\i'is 
and  Clark.  Discov.,  30,  1806.  Biokareea.— Ga«s, 
Jour.,  48. 1807.  Biokereea.- Ibid..  53.  Biekrees.— 
Ibid.,  48.  Bioora.— Boudinot.  Star  in  West,  128, 
1816.  Bikaraa.- Irving,  Astoria,  199. 1849.  Bik- 
kara.— Maximilian.  Trav.,  167,  1843.  Bia.— Ibid. 
(so  called  by  the  Canadians).  8a-iiiah\ — Hav- 
den.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val,.  366,  1862, 
Satrahe.— Balbi,  Atl.  Ethnog.,  54.  1826.  8*qiUM'- 
tahi.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  371, 
1886  (Salish  name) .  Starrake.— Bradburj',  Trav., 
iii,  1817.  8t4r-rAh-ke'.— I^wisand  Clark,  Discov., 
22, 1806  (own  name).  Ta-niah'.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  356. 1862 ('the  people*:  own 
name).  Taa'-niah.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc..  294, 1886.  Wakinaa.— Hildreth.  Dragoon  Cam- 
paigns. 164.  1836  (probably  the  same).  Wa^si'- 
▼a-ta  Pa-da'-nir).— Cook,  MS.  Yankton  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  184.  1882  ('northern  Pawnee':  Yank- 
ton name). 

Ariiwaniiki.  A  Chnagmiut  village  on 
the  rijjfht  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
Alaska.— Coast  Surv.  map,  1899. 

Aritutoc.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rio  Gila  at  or  near  the 
present  Oatman  fiat  and  the  great  bend  of 
the  river,  in  s.  Arizona.  It  was  visited  by 
Father  Sedelmair  in  1744,  and  by  Anza, 
Font,  and  Garc^^s  in  1775. 
Aritoac.— Garcds,  Diary,  117.  1900.  Aritatoo.— 
Sedelmair  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
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366,  1889.     Rinoonada.— Anza  and  Font    (1780). 
ibid.,  892. 

AriYftca.  A  former  Piman  village  w.  of 
Tubac,  8.  Ariz.,  dating  from  prior  to  1733. 
It  was  abandoned  during  the  Pima  revolt 
of  1751,  before  which  time  it  was  a  visita 
of  the  mission  of  Guevavi.  (Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  385-6,  1889.) 
Aribao.->Anon.  rep.  (1777)  In  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex., 385, 1889.  Aribaoa.— Rudo Ensayo  (1763), 
161. 1863. 

Arivaipa  (Nevome  Pima:  aarivapay 
*  girls,*  possibly  applied  to  these  people 
on  account  of  some  unmanly  act).  An 
Apache  tribe  that  formerly  made  its 
home  in  the  canyon  of  Anvaipa  cr.,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  Ariz., 
although  like  the  Chiricahua  and  other 
Apache  of  Arizona  they  raided  far  south- 
ward and  were  reputed  to  have  laid 
waste  every  town  in  n.  Mexico  as  far  as 
the  Gila  prior  to  the  Gadsden  purchase  in 
1853,  ana  with  having  exterminated  the 
Sobaipuri,  a  Piman  tribe,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  In  1863  a  com- 
pany of  California  volunteers,  aided  by 
some  friendlvApache,  at  Old  Camp  Grant, 
on  the  San  Pedro,  attacked  an  Arivaipa 
rancheria  at  the  head  of  the  canyon,  kill- 
ing 58  of  the  70  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children — the  women  and  children 
being  slain  by  the  friendly  Indians,  the 
men  by  the  Califomians — in  revenge  for 
their  atrocities.  After  this  loss  they  sued 
for  peace,  and  their  depredations  practical- 
ly ceased.  About  1872  they  were  removed 
to  San  Carlos  agency,  where,  with  the 
Pinaleilos,  apparently  their  nearest  kin- 
dred, they  numbered  1,051  in  1874.  Of 
this  number,  however,  the  Arivaipa 
formed  a  very  small  part.  The  remnant 
of  the  tribe  is  now  under  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache  agencies  on  the  White  Moun- 
tain res.,  but  its  population  is  not  sep- 
arately enumeratea.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Apaoh^  Arivapah.— Hoffman  In  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  461.  1878.  Araivapa,--White.  MS.  Hist. 
Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Arayaipa.~Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  342,  1874.  Aravapa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1871,  54. 1872.  Aravapai.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  246, 1877. 
Arayapa  PifiaU.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  54,  1872. 
Aravipais.—Keane  in  Stanford, Compend., 501, 1878. 
Aribafpa,— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  306,  1877.  Aribapaii.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1875.  Arivapa.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  292, 1886.  Arivapa  Apaohes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
141, 1868.  Arivapaia.— Haines,  Am.  Ind.,  135, 1888. 
Arivaypa  Apaohea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  3,  1872. 
Arrivapia.— Ck>lyer  (1871)  quoted  m  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
299.188i5.  Avipa  Apaohe.^Palmer,  .Pinella  and 
Avipa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Ariveohi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Jova  and  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1627; 
situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about  lat. 
29*;  10^  Pop.  466  in  1678,  118  in  1730. 
It  is  no  longer  an  Indian  settlement. 
Aribeohi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  56, 
1890.  Arivetai.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  345.  1864. 
Baa  FraneiMO  Javier  Ariveohi.— Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  245, 1884. 

Ariiiooliio.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  E.  bank  of  one  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  28°  25^  long.  107°, 


Chihuahua,    Mexico. —Orozco   y   Berra, 
Geog.,  323,  1864. 

Arizonao  (prob.  'small  springs*  or  *few 
springs').  Evidently  a  former  Papago 
rancheria  situated  between  Guevavi  and 
Saric,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  just  below  the 
present  s.  boundary  of  Arizona,  not  far 
irom  the  site  of  Nopiles.  In  1736-41 
the  finding  in  its  vicinity  of  some  balls  of 
native  silver  of  fabulous  size  caused  a 
large  influx  of  treasure  seekers,  and 
through  the  fame  that  the  place  thus 
temporarily  acquired,  its  name,  in  the 
form  Arizona,  was  later  applied  to  the 
entire  country  thereabout,  and,*  when 
New  Mexico  was  divided,  was  adopted 
as  the  name  of  the  new  Territory.  In 
1764-67  Arizonac  was  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Saric,  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Rio  Altar,  Sonora.  See  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  362,  371,  1889.     (f.  w.  h.) 

Arizpe  (according  to  Bandelier  a  cor- 
rupted abbreviation  of  IIuc-aritz-tHif  the 
native  name,  while  Hardy  says  it  is  from 
the  Opata  aripa^  *the  great  congrega- 
tion oi  ants').  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
on  Rio  Sonora,  about  lat.  30°  2y,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  became  the  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  in  1648,  and  was  afterward  the 
capital  of  the  state,  but  its  importance  as 
a  town  decreased  after  the  removal  of  the 
capital  to  Ures,  in  1832,  and  subsequent 
Apache  depredations.  Arizpe  is  identical 
with  the  Arispa  of  Castafieda  and  the 
Ispa  of  Jaramillo,  visited  by  Coronado  in 
1540.  The  population  of  the  mission  was 
416  in  1678,  316  in  1730,  and  359  in  1777 
(Doc,  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  ser.,  i,  469,  1856, 
and  authors  quoted  below).  It  is  no 
longer  an  Indian  town.  There  are  ruins 
N.  w.  of  the  village.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Aripa,— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex.,  442,  1829  (Opata 
name:  'the  great  congregation  of  ants').  Anspa.— 
Castafieda  (1640)  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  515, 1896. 
Ariipe.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  sen. 
1,265,1866.  Atunoion  Arizpe.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1884.  <^aga- 
rispa.— Castafieda  (1540)  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX.  158,  1838.  Huo-arit«-pa,— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man.  175.  1893  (Opata  name).  Ispa.— 
Jaramillo  {^1640)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  585, 1896. 
Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Asuncion  Arispe.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  343, 1864  (mission  name). 

Arkaniite.  A  variety  of  the  mineral 
brookite,  so  called  from  having  been  dis- 
covered at  Magnet  Cove,  Ark.  (Dana, 
Text-book  Mineralogy,  278,  1888) ;  from 
the  place  and  ethnic  name  Arkatiscts  and 
the  English  sufhx  -He.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Arkokiia.  A  people  formerly  living  in 
villages  chiefly  along  lower  Trinitv  r., 
Tex.  The  Spanish  presidio  of  San  Agus- 
tiu  de  Ahumada  was  founded  among 
them  in  1756,  and  50  TIascaltec  families 
from  s.  Mexico  were  settled  there,  but 
the  post  was  abandoned  in  1772.  They 
w^ere  allied  with  the  Aranama  and  the 
Attacapa,  and  were  on  friendly  terms  also 
with  the  Bidai,  but  their  linguistic  affin- 
ity is  not  known.     According  to  Sibley 
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they  numbere<l  about  80  men  in  1760-70 
and  subsisted  principally  on  shellfish  and 
fruits,  and  in  1805  their  principal  town 
was  on  the  w.  side  of  Colorado  r.  of  Texas, 
about  200  ra.  s.  w.  of  Nacogdoches.  They 
had  another  village  n.  of  this,  between 
the  Neches  and  the  Sabine,  nearer  the 
coast  than  the  villages  of  the  Adai. 
Sibley  si)eaks  of  the  Arkokisa  as  migra- 
tory, but  they  could  not  always  have  been 
entitled  to  that  characterization.  It  is 
probable  that,  owing  to  the  conditions 
mcident  to  the  intrusion  of  the  white 
race,  the  people  became  demoralized; 
their  tribal  relations  were  broken  up, 
their  numbers  decimated  by  disease,  and 
the  remnant  of  them  was  finally  scat- 
tered and  disorganized.  Of  their  habits 
very  little  is  known;  their  lansruage  seems 
to  nave  been  distinct  from  that  of  their 
neighbors,  with  whom  they  conversed  by 
signs,     (a.  c.  f.) 

Aooooeiaws.— Lewis,  Travels,  191,  1809.  Aooooke- 
•awB.— Fisher,  Int.  Ace.  201, 1812.  Accokeuiiu.— 
Braekenridge.  Views  of  La.,  81,  1814.  Aoooke- 
•awi.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  71,  1806.  Aco-ke- 
■as.— Braekenridge.  op.  cit.,  87.  Aootseiaws. — 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  8oc.  Lend.,  lOS,  IK'ie. 
Arkokiia.— Yoakum,  Hist.  Tex.,  map,  1856.  En- 
qoisaooes. — Clarke  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  Quar.,  ix, 
53.  1905.  Eoroaquisaot.— MS.  of.  1770  quoted  by- 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  056,  1886.    Eoroon- 


oitM.— Bancroft,    ibid.,    643.     Eoro<M}uiMU— Tex. 

"iorooouii 
of  1793  in   Tex.  State   archives.     Maquizoosa.— 


State  archives,  Aug.  26, 1756,    Hoi 


-Doc. 


Gentl.  of  Elvas  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy..  149, 
1861  (same?).  OooMtut.— Soc.  Geog.  Kfex.,  Bui., 
266,  1870.  OrooquUa,— Doc.  of  1805  in  Tex.  State 
archives.  Orooquiaaot.— Mezidres  (1778)  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661.  1886.  Oroo- 
quixas.— Doc.  of  1791  in  Tex.  State  archives. 
Orquiaaoo.— Yoakum,  Hist.  Tex.,  i.  49, 1855.  Ox- 
quoquiraa.— Robin,  Voy.  &  la  Louisiane,  in,  14. 
1807. 

Arkiatite.  According  to  Dana  (Text- 
book Mineralogy,  265,  1888)  a  fluorine 
mineral  whose  exact  nature  is  not  yet 
known,  named  from  the  Eskimo  ArksiUy 
a  fiord  in  Greenland  where  it  was  discov- 
ered,    (a.  f.  c.) 

Arla^ak.  An  Iglulirmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  Melville  pen.,  on  Iglulik  id., 
lat.  69°  ir  as^^— Parry,  Second  Voy., 
355,  1824. 

Arliaktang.  An  Enkimo  village  of  the 
Akudnirmiut,  n.  of  Home  bay,  e.  Baffin 
land. — Boas  in  Deutsch.  Geog.  Bliitt.,  viii, 
34,  1885. 

Armor.  Shields  and  b«dy  armor  appear 
to  have  been  in  more  or  less  general  use 
among  the  Indian  tril)e8  n.  of  Mexico. 
The  Eskimo  are  said  not  to  employ  the 
shield,  but  it  was  in  use  among  the  tribes 
of  the  plains,  the  S.  W.,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, and  occasional!  v  among  the  Iroquois 
and  other  eastern  Indians.  The  Plains 
Indians  made  their  shields  of  buffalo  hide, 
covertni  with  buckskin  or  elk  skin;  others 
used  basketry  (Pueblo) ,  cedar  rods  (Nav- 
aho),  osiers  or  bark  (Virginia  Indians, 
Iroquois).  With  the  exception  of  a  sort 
of  oblong  armor-shield  4  to  5  ft.  long,  made 


of  elk  hidebv  the  Ntlakyapamuk  (Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Anthrop.  ser., 
1, 1900 ) ,  the  Indian  shield  is  circular.  The 
decoration  of  the  shield,  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  its  acquisition,  its  use  in 
ritual,  etc.,  constitute  important  chapters 
in  the  art  and  religion  of  the  aborigines. 
The  shield  ceremony  of  the  Hopi  and  the 
heraldry  of  the  shield  among  the  Kiowa 
have  respectively  been  specially  studied 
by  Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes  and  Mr  James 
Mooney  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology. Helmets  and  head  defenses  are 
found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
North  Pacific  coast,  and  are  often  orna- 
mented with  the  crest  of  the  owner.  North 
of  Mexico  body  armor  presents  at  least 
five  types:  Rows  of  overlapping  plates  of 
ivory,  bone,  and,  since  contact  with  the 
whites,  iron  (Eskimo,  Chukchi) ;  twined 
wooden  slats  (N.  W.  coast,  Shasta,  Iro- 
quois, Virginia  Indians);  twined  wooden 
rods  (Aleiit,  N.  W.  coast,  Columbia  r. 
tribes,  Klamath,  Hupa,  Iroquois,  Pow- 
hatan, etc. ) ;  bands  of  skin  arranged  in 
telescoping  fashion 
(Chukchi);  coats, 
etc. ,  of  hardened  hide 
(Tlingit,  Haida,  Chi- 
nook, Hupa,  Sho- 
shoni,  Navaho,  Paw- 
nee, Mohawk,  etc.). 
The  ivory  plate  ar- 
mor is  believed  by 
Boas  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  the  iron  armor 
of  the  Chukchi,  and 
the  other  plate  armor 
may  also  be  of  n.  e. 
Asiatic  (Japanese) 
origin.  The  presence 
of  the  buffalo  in  the  Mississippi  region, 
and  of  the  elk,  moose,  etc.,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  had  nmch  to  do  with  the 
nature  of  armor.  The  data  concerning 
armor  among  the  Indians  are  summarized 
bv  Hough  (Primitive  American  Armor, 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1893,  625-651) .  One  sort 
of  defensive  armor  <lid  the  early  English 
adventurers  in  Virginia  good  service  on 
one  occasion.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mosco 
and  the  friendly  Indians,  Capt.  John 
Smith,  when  fighting  a  tribe  on  the  Ches- 
apeake, made  use  of  the  "  Massawomek 
targets,"  or  shields  (Smith,  Va.,  i.  185, 
1819;  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  18, 
1896) .  These  the  English  set  '*  about  the 
forepart  of  our  Boat,  like  a  forecastle, 
from  whence  we  securely  beat  back  the 
Salvages  from  off  the  plaine  without  any 
hurt.'*  And  so,  protected  by  *'  these  light 
Targets  (which  are  made  of  little  small 
sticks  woven  betwixt  strings  of  their 
hempe,  but  so  firmly  that  no  arrow  can 
posf»ibly  pierce  them ) , "  the  English  drove 
back  the  enemy.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  shield  and  lance  were  used 
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chiefly  by  the  equeetrian  tribes  of  the 
open  country,  while  body  armor,  with  the 
knife  and  tomahawk,  were  more  in  favor 
with  those  of  the  timoer  and  coast  region. 
See  Shields,     (a.  p.  c.) 

Armouehiquoii  ( apparently  a  French  cor- 
corruption  of  Alancusiski,  *  land  of  the  lit- 
tle doj?/  from  cdlum  *dog,'  ousts  diminu- 
tive, ac  or  auk  Mand,'  **  for  there  were 
many  little  dogs  in  the  prairies  of  this  terri- 
tory."— Maurault).  The  name  given  by 
the  Abnaki  to  the  country  of  the  Indians 
of  the  New  England  coast  s.  of  Saco  r..  Me. 
Williamson  (Hist.  Maine,  i,  477,  1832) 
says  they  were  the  Marechites  (Malecite) 
of  8t  Johns  r.,  but  Champlain,  who  vis- 
ited the  Armouchiquois  country,  says  that 
it  lies  beyond,  that  is,  s.  of,  Choiiacoet 
(Sokoki),  and  that  the  language  differed 
from  that  of  the  Souriquois  (Micmac)  and 
the  Etchimin.  Laverdiere  affirms  that 
"the  French  called  Almouchiquois  sev- 
eral peoples  or  tribes  that  the  English 
included  under  the  term  Massachusetts.*' 
According  to  Parkman  (Jesuits  in  N.  Am., 
xxi,  1867 )  the  term  included  the  Algon- 

?uian  tribes  of  New  England — Mohegan, 
'eqnot,  Masnachuset.  Narraganset,  and 
others  **  in  a  chronic  state  of  war  with  the 
tribes  of  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia.**     (C.  T.) 

All— oiKthicoil .—Champlain  (ro.  1635),(£uvreB.  v, 
pu,  2.  38.  1870.  Almanehioou.— Vetroniile,  Abna- 
ki^  50.  1866.  Almonehifnoit.— Champlain  (1616), 
(Euvre«.  JV.  78, 1870.  Almouohiooisen.— Dutch  map 
of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.  1. 1856.  AlmouohiquoU.— 
Maurault,  Hist.  Abenakin,  4.  1866.  Almonohi- 
ottolM.— Champlain  (1605).  CEuv res,  in,  62,  1870. 
Armoaehioois.-<:hamplain  (1603),  ibid.,  Ii,  58, 
1870.  Annottohioaoia.-JeH.  Rel.  for  1611,  38,  ia')8. 
ArmofliceMS.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  1. 158, 1786. 

Arocoom.     See  Raccoon. 

Arontaen  (*it  is  a  lying  log.* — Hewitt). 
A  Huron  village  situated  near  Pt.  Cock- 
bom,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Nattawasaga  bay, 
Ontario,  in  1636.— Jesuit  Relation  for  1636, 
133,  1858. 

Arocagnntacook.  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki 
confederacy,  formerly  livdngin  Androscog- 
ginco.,Me.  Their  village,  which  Iwre  the 
same  name,  was  on  Androscoggin  r.,  prob- 
ably near  Lewiston.  The  various  names 
ose<i  indiscriminately  for  the  tribe  and  the 
river  may  l)e  resolved  into  the  forms  Am- 
moscoggin  and  Arosa^ntacook,  which 
have  receive*!  different  interpretations,  all 
seeming  to  refer  to  the  presence  of  fish  in 
the  stream.  The  name  seems  to  have  Ix^en 
used  only  for  the  part  of  the  river  in  Au- 
droeooggin  co.  between  the  falls  near  Jay 
and  those  near  Lewiston.  The  present 
name  was  obtained  by  changing  the  first 
part  of  the  word  to  Anuros  in  compliment 
to  Gov.  Andros.  The  Arosaguntacook 
lived  on  the  edge  of  the  first  English  settle- 
ments in  Maine,  and  consequently  suffered 
much  in  the  various  Indian  wars,  in  which 
they  took  a  prominent  part  from  1675  until 
their  removal  to  Canada.    Their  town  was 


burned  by  the  English  in  1690.  As  the 
settlements  pushed  into  the  interior  the 
Wawenoc,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
moved  up  and  joined  the  Arosa^ntacook, 
and  at  a  later  period  the  combined  tribes 
moved  still  farther  up  and  joined  the 
Rocameca.  These  movements  led  to 
much  confusion  in  the  statements  of 
writers,  as  the  united  tribes  were  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  the  lead- 
ing one,  the  Arosaguntacook  or  Andros- 
coggin. These  tribes,  together  with  the 
Pigwacket,  removedtoSt  t  rancis,  Canada, 
soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Pequawket  by 
Lovewell  in  1725.  Here  the  Arosagun- 
tacook were  still  the  principal  tribe  and 
their  dialect  ( Abnaki )  was  adopted  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who 
were  frequently  known  collectively  as 
Arosaguntacook.  (j.  m.  ) 
Adgecantehook.-Doc.  of  1709  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  86, 1855.  Alsigaat^fwi Gatschet,  Penob- 
scot MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name  for  the 
St  Francis  Indians;  pi.  Alsigant^srwiak).  Ama- 
raaooffin.— Stoughton  (1696)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  613,  1855.  AmarMoogin.— La  Potherie. 
Hist.  Am.,  IV,  40,  1753.  Amareaooggin.— Trum- 
bull, Conn.,  II,  77, 1818.  Amaiitoogguu.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  223,  1855.  Anutroiooffgen.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  8.  108,  1848.  Amasagunti- 
oook-— True  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Mag.,  238,  1864.  Amer- 
aaoogen.— Pike  (1690)  in  Drake.  Ind.  Wars,  152, 
1825.  Ameraaoogin.— DouglaKs.  Summary,  i,  185, 
1755.  AmeriMOggiiis. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  IT,  32, 1836.  Amerrisooggin.— Maine 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  357,  18.^.  AmmMuikanne.— 
Vaudreuil  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  904, 
1855.  Amireaneau.— Doc.  of  1693  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  571, 1855  (misprint).  Ammarasoog- 
gin. — Georgetown  treaty  (1717)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI, 261, 1859.   Ammareaoofgin.— Samein  N.H. 


Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II.  242.  1827.     .  

Church  (1690)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4tli  8.,  v, 
271,  1861.  AmonoMoggan.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
3,  104,  1818.  AmonoMoggin.— Mather,  Magnalia 
(1702)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3, 150, 1848. 
AmoMongen.— Sagadahoc  treaty  (1690)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  (^oll.,  3d  S.J,  113, 1825.  AmrMMoggin.— 
Casco  conference  (1727)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

II,  261. 1827.  Anasagu]itaooolu.~Sullivan  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  IX,  210,  1804.  AnasagunU- 
kook.->Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  \MK  Anasaguati- 
oooks.— Williamson  in  N.  Y.  Dw.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
475,  1855.  Anaaogantakook.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  5-27, 1853.  Androaooggina.— Sullivan  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  IX.  210,  1804.  An- 
moughoawgen.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii,  177, 
repr.  1819.    Annirkakan.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am., 

III,  189,  1753.  Areaaguntaoooka.— Colman  (1726) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  vi,  115,  1800. 
Ariaaguntaoooka.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3,  152, 
1848.  Aroaagantakuk. — Keanc  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  600,  1878.  Aroaagimtaoook.— Drake,  Trag. 
Wild.,  144,  1841.  Aroaaguntakiik.— Vater,  Mith- 
ridates,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  390, 1816.  Arouaegunteoook.— 
Douglass,  Summary,  i,  185,  17S5.  Arraaagunta- 
oook. — Falmouth  conf.  (1727)  in  Maine  Hisl.  Soc. 
Coll..  Ill,  438,  18.">3.  Arreaguntwooka.— Falmouth 
treaty  report  (1726) ,  ibid.,  386.  Arreguntenooka.— 
Penhallow  (17'26)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  129. 
1824.  Arreragunteoook.— Falmouth  treaty  report, 
op.  cit.  Arreruguntenooka.— Niles  {ca.  1761)  in 
Ma88.Hist.S(X*.Coll.,4th8.,v,365, 1861.  Arreaagon- 
taoook.—Cascocorif.  (1727) in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
II,  261,  1827.  Arreaaguntaoooka.-- Falmouth  conf. 
reprt  (1727)  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  413, 
ia'>3.  Arreaagunteoook.  — Falmouth  treaty  report 
a726),  ibid.,  386-390.  Arreaegunteoook.— Ibid. 
Arreaeguntoooook.— Falmouth  treaty  journal 
(1749),  ibid.,  iv,  157,  1856.  Arreaugtmtoooooka.— 
Ibid.,  1.55.  Araegunteookea.— Document  of  1764  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Yii.  641, 1856.    AraikaategS.— 
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French  letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d 


vill,__262,  1^19.    AruaMcuntakooki.— La  Tour, 
jnntekoolui. 

(1755)  In  Maine' Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vil,  186.  1876. 


map,  1779. 
Dom., 


AmMgnntekoolui.— Jefferys,   French 
t.  1.  map,  1761.    AMAfuntioook.— Record 


SrMffonteffOf.— Gyles  (1726).  ibid.,  in.  357,  1853. 
KasMkifa.— Purehas  (1625),  ibid.,  v,  156. 1857. 

Arongheond,  Arongheun.     See  Raccoon, 

Arpik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  73°. — Meddeleleer  om  Gron- 
land,  VIII,  map,  1889. 

Arrohattoc  (cf.  Delaware  aUahatUk, 
*  empty,*  *all  gone.' — Heckewelder).  A 
tribe  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  form- 
erly living  in  Henrico  co. ,  Va.  They  had 
30  warriors  in  1608.  Their  chief  village, 
of  the  same  name,  was  on  James  r.,  12  m. 
below  the  falls  at  Richmond,  on  the  spot 
where  Henrico  was  builtin  1611.  (j.  m.  ) 
Arrohat«ck.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  142,  repr. 
1819.  Arrohattook.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4,  7, 
1848.  Arrowhatooki.— Smith,  op.  cit.,  1, 116.  Ar- 
rowhatow.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  125, 1816. 
ArtahaUook.— Smith,  op.  cit.,  Il,  10.  Irrohatook.— 
Ibid.,  1, 117. 

Arrowhead!.  The  separate  tips  or  points 
of  arrow-shafts.    Among  the  Indian  tribes 


STONE  ARROWHEADS,  EA8TFRN  FORMS.    ( ABOUT  I-2) 


many  were  made  of  flint  and  other  varie- 
ties of  stone,  as  well  as  bone,  horn,  antler, 
shell,  wood,  and  copper.  Copper  was 
much  used  by  such  tribes  as  were  able  to 
obtain  asupply  from  the  L.  Superior  region 
and  to  some  extent  by  those  of  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  Iron  has  largely 
taken  the  place  of  these  materials  since 
the  coming  of  the  whites.  In  stone  im- 
plements of  this  class  the  only  line  of  dis- 


tinction between  arrowheads  and  spear- 
heads is  that  of  size.  Very  few  flint 
arrowheads  are  as  much  as  2  inches  long, 
and  these  are  quite  slender;  thick  or 
strong  ones  are  much  shorter.  Solid 
flesh,  being  almost  as  resistant  as  soft 
rubber,  could  not  be  penetrated  by  a 
large  pro- 
jectile un- 
less it 
were  pro- 
pelled by 
greater 
power 
than  can 
be  ob- 
tained 
from    a  — 

bow  with-    A"'*o^'*<^^  Emwdoed  in  a  Skulu  (fhom  a  moimo 

out  artifi--  .niluiwi.) 

cial  aid  which  is  not  at  the  command  of  a 
savage.  The  shape  of  the  stone  arrowhead 
among  the  Indian  tribes  is  usually  triangu- 
lar or  pointed-oval,  though  some  have 
very  slender  blades  with  expanding  base. 
Many  of  them  are  notched.  These  were  set 
in  a  slot  in  the  end  of  the  shaft  and  tied 
with  sinew,  rawhide,  or  cord,  which  passed 
through  the  notches.  Those  without 
notches  were  secured  by  the  cord  passing 
over  and  under  the  angle  at  the  base  in  a 
figure-8  fashion.  It  is  said  that  war  ar- 
rows often  had  the  head  loosely  attached, 
so  that  it  would 

remain   in  the  -^ 

wound  when  the 
shaft  was  with- 
drawn, while 
the  hunting 
point  was  firmly 
secured  in  order 
that  the  arrow 
might  be  recov- 
ered  entire. 
Glue,  gum,  and 
cement  were 
used  in  some  sec- 
tions for  fixing 
the  point  or  for 
rendering  the 
fastening  more 
secure.  The  ac- 
companying dia- 
gram will  ex- 
plain the  differ- 
ent terms  used  with  reference  to  the 
completed  arrowhead.  A  npecimen  which 
has  the  end  rounded  or  squared  instead 
of  flattened  is  known  as  a  **bunt."  As 
a  rule  both  faces  are  worked  off  equally 
so  as  to  bring  the  edge  opposite  the  middle 
plane  of  the  blade,  though  it  is  sometimes 
a  little  on  one  side.  For  the  greater 
part  these  seem  to  be  redressed  oral  nary 
spearheads,  knives,  or  arrowheads  whose 
points  have  been  broken  off,  though  some 
appear  to  have  been  originally  made  in 
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this  form.  A  few  are  smooth  or  polished 
at  the  ends,  as  if  used  for  knives  or  scrap- 
ers; but  most  of  them  have  no  marks  of 
use  except  occasionally  such  as  would  re- 
sult from  being  shot  or  struck  against  a 
hard  substance.  It  is  probable  that  their 
purpose  was  to  stun  birds  or  small  game, 
in  order  to  secure  the  pelt  or  plumage  free 
from  cuts  or  blood  stain.  They  are  rela- 
tively few  in  number,  though  widely  dis- 
tributed in  area.  The  Eskimo  employ 
arrowheads  of  stone  of  usual  forms. 

Consult  Abbott  (1)  Prim.  Indus.,  1881, 
(2)  in  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879; 
Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus., 
no.  16,  1897,  and  no.  50,  1902;  Fowke  in 
13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Moorehead,  Pre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Morgan,  Lea^me  of  the 
Iroquois,  1904;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers of  Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Rau  in  Smithson. 
Cont.,  XXII,  1876;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1897, 1899;  the  Reports  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Inst.  ;  the  Am.  Anthropologist;  the 
Am.  Antiquarian;  the  Archteologist;  the 
Antiquarian,     (g.  f.    w.  h.  h.  ) 

AiTOWf,  Bows,  and  Quiven.  The  bow 
and  arrow  was  the  most  useful  and  uni- 


TYPiCAL  quiver;  navaho 

versal  weapon  and  implement  of  the 
chase  possessed  by  the  Indians  n.  of 
Mexico  for  striking  or  piercing  distant 
objects. 

Arrows. — A  complete  Indian  arrow  is 
made  upof  six  parts:Head,  shaft,  foreshaft, 
shaftment,  feathering,  and  nock.  These 
differ  in  material,  K>rm,  measurement, 


decoration,  and  assemblage,  according  to 
individuals,  locality,  and  tribe.  Arrow- 
heads have  three  parts:  Body,  tang,  and 
barbs.  There  are  two  kinds  of  arrow- 
heads, the  blunt  and  the  sharp.  Blunt 
heads  are  for  stunning,  being  top-shaped. 
The  Ute,  Paiute,  and  others  tied  short 
sticks  crosswise  on  the  end  of  the  shafts 
of  boys*  arrows  for  killing  birds.     Sharp 


TYPES  OF  ARROWHEADS 

arrowheads  are  of  two  classes,  the  lance- 
olate, which  can  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
sagittate,  intended  for  holding  game  or 
for  rankling  in  the  wound.  The  former 
are  used  on  hunting,  the  latter  on  war  or 
retrieving  arrows.  In  the  S.  W.  a  sharp- 
ened foreshaftof  hard  wood  serves  for  the 
head.  Arctic  and  N.  W.  coast  arrows 
have  heads  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  or  cop- 
per, as  well  as  of  stone;  elsewhere  they  are 
more  generally  of  stone,  chipped  or  pol- 
ished. Many  of  the  arrowheads  from 
those  two  areas  are  either  two-pronged, 
three-pronged,  or  harpoon-shaped.  The 
head  is  attached  to  the  shaft  or  f oreshaft  by 
lashing  with  sinew,  by  riveting,  or  with 
gum.  Among  the  Eskimo  the  barbed 
head  of  bone  is  stuck  loosely  into  a  socket 
on  the  shaft,  so  that  this  will  come  out 
and  the  head  rankle  in  the  wound.  The 
barbs  of  the  ordinary  chipped  head  are 
usually  alike  on  both  sides,  but  in  the 
long  examples  from  ivory,  bone,  or  wood 
the  barbing  is  either  bilateral  or  uni- 
lateral, one-barbed  or  many-barbed,  alike 
on  the  two  sides  or  different.  In  addition 
to  their  use  in  hunting  and  in  war,  arrows 
are  commonly  used  in  games  and  cere- 
monies. Among  certain  Hopi  priesthoods 
arrowheads  are  tied  to  bandoleers  as  or- 
naments, and  among  the  Zufii  they  are 
frequently  attached  to  fetishes. 

Arrowshafts  of  the  simplest  kind  are 
reeds,  canes,  or  stems  of  wood.  In  the 
Arctic  region  they  are  made  of  driftwood 
or  are  bits  of  bone  lashed  together,  and 
are  rather  short,  owing  to  the  sc-arcity  of 
material.  The  foreshaft  is  a  piece  of 
ivory,  bone,  or  heavy  wood.  Among  the 
Eskimo  foreshafts  are  of  bone  or  ivory  on 
wooden  shafts;  in  California,  of  fiard 
wood  on  shafts  of  pithy  or  other  light 
wood;  from  California  across  the  conti- 
nent to  Florida,  of  hard  wood  on  cane 
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shafts.     The  shaftraentH  in  nio8t  arrows 
are  plain ;  but  on  the  W.  coast  they  are 


Ivory  ARROwSHArr  straiomt- 
cner;  Eskimo,  (lcnoth, 
a  IN.) 


USE  OF  ARROWSHAFT  8TRAIGHTENER;   6HOSHONI  (eLLIOTt) 

painted  with  ntripea  for  identification. 
The  Plains  Indian*  and  the  Jicarillas  cut 
shallow  grooves  lengthwise  down  their 
arrowshafts,  called  "lightning  marks," 
or  *'  blood  grooves,"  and  also  are  said  by 
Indians  to  keep  the  shaft  from  warping 
(Fletcher)  or  to  direct  the  flight.  The 
feathering  is  an  imiK)rtant  feature  in  the 
Indian  arrow,  <liffering  in  the  6|>ecies  of 
birds,  the  kind  and  number  of  feathers 
and    in  their  form, 

^^=— ^~N^    ^      length,  and  manner 

^?%^^S-'3lir*\    of  setting.    As  to  the 
"^""^  number  of  feathers, 

arrows  are  either 
without  feathering, 
two-fe&thered,  or 
three-feathered.  As  to  form,  feathers  are 
whole,  as  among  most  of  the  ICskimo  and 
some  S.  W.  tril)eH,  or  halved  or  notched 
on  the  edges.  In  length  they  vary  from 
the  very  short  feathering  on  S.  W.  arrows, 
w4th  long  reed  shafts  and  heavy  fore- 
shafts,  to  the  long  feath- 
ering on  Plains  arrows, 
with  their  short  shafts  of 
hard  wood.  The  feath- 
ers are  set  on  the  shaft- 
ment  either  flat  or  radi- 
ating; the  endsare  lashed 
ber;  massacmusettb.  with  sinew,  straight  or 
(lehoth.  4 1-,  IN )  doubled  under,  and  the 
middles  are  either  fn?e  or  glued  down.  In 
some  arrows  there  is  a  slight  rifling,  due 
perhaps  to  the  twist  needed  to  make  a  tight 
fit,  though  it  is  not  said  that  this  feature  is 
intentional.  The  nocks  of  arrows,  the 
part  containing  the  notch  for  the  string, 
are,  in  the  Arctic,  flat;  in  the  S.,  where 
reed  shafts  were  employed,  cylindrical; 
and  in  localities  where* the  shafts  were 
cut,  bulbous.    Besides  its  use  as  a  piercing 


Stone  Arrowshaft  Rub- 


Samostonc  ARROwttMArr  lti»- 
KR:  INOIAM  Guve.  Bmr^*^ 
Columbia.       (h.  t.  s«T«i 


or  striking  projectile,  special  fomisof  the 
arrow  were  employed  as  a  toy,  in  gaming, 
in  divining,  in  rain- 
making,  in  ceremonv, 
in  8ymlx)lism,  and  in 
miniature  forms  with 
prayer- sticks.  The 
modulus  in  arrow- 
making  was  each 
man's  arm.  The 
manufacture  of  ar- 
rows was  usually  at- 
tended with  much 
ceremony. 

The  utmost  flight, 
the  certainty  of  aim, 
and  the  piercing  pow- 
er of  Indian  arrows 
are  not  known,  and  stories  about  them 
are  greatly  exaggerated.  The  hunter  or 
warrior  got  as  near  to  his  victim  as  poessi- 
ble.  In  sho<^)ting  he  drew  his  right  han<i 
to  his  ear.  His  bow  register  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded 60  pounds,  yet  arrows  are  said 
to  have  gone  quite  through  the 
body  of  a  buffalo  (Wilson  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  for  1897,  811-988). 

Bows. — The  bows  of  the 
North  Americans  are  quite 
as  interesting  as  their  ar- 
rows. The  varie<i  envi- 
ronments quickened  the 
inventive  faculty  and  pro- 
<hiced  several  varieties. 
They  are  distinguished  by 
the  materials  and  the 
parts,  which  are  known  as 
back,  belly,  wings,  grip, 
nocks,  and  string.  The 
h  »    varieties    are    as    follow: 

]-  '  (1)  8elf-bow,  made  of  one 

A  piece;  (2)  compound  bow, 

\m  ll    ^^  several  pieces  of  wood, 

l)one,  or  horn  lashed  to- 
gether; (3)  sinew-backed 
bow,  a  bow  of  driftwood  or 
other  brittle  wood,  rein- 
forced with  cord  of  sinew 
w^rapped  many  times 
about  it  lengthwise,  from 
wing  to  wing;  (4)  sinew- 
lined  bow,  a  self-bow,  the 
back  of  which  is  further 
strengthened  with  sinew 
glued  on.  In  some  ceases 
bows  were  decorated  in 
colors. 

The  varieties  character- 
izing the  culture  areas  are 
distmguished  as  follow: 

1.  Arctic. — Compound 
bows  in  the  E.,  very 
clumsy,  owing  to  scarcity  of  material; 
the  grip  may  be  of  wood,  the  wings 
of  whale's  nbs  or  bits  of  wood  from 
whalers.    In    the  W.   excellent   sinew- 


TyPES    of     BOWrS.       <l, 

Compound  Bow, 
Eastern  Eskimo 
(boas)  ;  ft.  Sinew- 
lined  Bow,  Navaho 
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backed  bows  were  made  on  bodies  of 
driftwood.  Asiatic  influence  is  apparent 
in  them.  (See  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
399-669,  1884;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  133-617,  1887,  and  Rep.  Nat. 
MuB.  for  1884,  307-316.) 

2.  Northern  Athapascan, — Long,8traieht 
bows  of  willow  or  birch,  with  wooden 
wrist-^Tuards  projecting  from  the  belly. 

3.  St  Ixiwrence  and  Eastern  Vtiited 
States. — Self-bows  of  ash,  second-growth 
biekory,  osaee  orange  (bois  d*arc),  oak, 
or  other  hard  wood. 

4.  Chdf  States. — Long  bows,  rectangu- 
lar in  section,  of  walnut  or  other  hard 
wood. 

5.  Rocky  mts. — (1)  Self-bow  of  oeage 
orange  or  other  hard  wood;  (2)  a  com- 
pound bow  of  several  stripe  of  buffalo 
horn  lasheil  together  and  strengthened. 

6.  North  Pacific  coast. — Bows  with 
rounded  grip  and  flat  wings,  usually 
made  of  yew  or  cedar. 

7.  Fraser- Columbia  region. — Similar  to 
No.  6,  but  with  wings  much  shorter  and 
the  nocks  curved  sharply  outward. 

8.  Interior  basin. — A  long  slender  stick 
of  rude  form;  manv  are  strengthened  by 
means  of  a  sinew  ifning  on  the  back  and 
cross  wrappings. 

9.  California. — Like  No.  7,  but  neatly 
lined  with  sinew  and  often  prettily  deco- 
rated. 

10.  SoiUhwest. — Like  No.  8,  but  seldom 
sinew-lined  (Navaho).  Small  painted 
bows  are  need  much  in  ceremonv,  espe- 
cially by  the  Pueblos,  who  deposit  them 
in  shrines.  In  the  s.  part  of  this  area 
long  Cottonwood  bows  with  cross  lashing 
are  employed  by  Yuman  and  Piman 
tribes.  The  Jicarillas  make  a  cupid's 
bow,  strengthened  with  bands  of  smew 
wrapping. 

The  bows  e.  of  the  Rockies  have  little 
distinction  of  parts,  but  the  w.  Eskimo 
and  Pacific  slope  varieties  have  flat  wings, 
and  the  former  shows  connection  with 
Asia.  The  nocks  are  in  some  tribes  alike, 
but  among  the  Plains  Indians  the  lower 
nock  is  cut  in  at  one  side  only.  Bow- 
strings are  of  sinew  cord  tied  at  one  end 
and  loope<l  at  the  other. 

Wrist-guard. — When  the  bowman's 
left  arm  was  exposed  he  wore  a  wrist- 
guard  of  hide  or  other  suitable  material 
to  break  the  blow  of  the  released  string. 
Wrist-guards  were  also  decx)rated  for  cere- 
monial purposes. 

Arrow  release. — Arrow  release  is  the 
way  of  holding  the  nock  and  letting  loose 
the  arrow  in  shooting.  Morse  describes 
four  methods  among  the  tribes  n.  of  Mex- 
ico, the  first  three  being  Indian:  ( 1 )  Pri- 
mary release,  in  which  the  nock  is  held 
between  the  thumb  and  the  first  joint  of 
the  forefinger;  (2)  secondary  release,  in 


which  the  middle  and  the  ring  fingers 
are  laid  inside  of  the  string;  (3)  tertiary 
release,  in  which  the  nock  is  held  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  forefinger  and  the 
middle  finger,  while  the  first  three  fin- 
gers are  hooked  on  the  string;  (4)  the 
Mediterranean  method,  confined  to  the 
Eskimo,  whose  arrows  have  a  flat  nock, 
in  which  the  string  is  drawn  with  the 
tips  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers, 
the  nock  being  lightly  held  between  the 
first  and  the  second  fingers.     Morse  finds 
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METHODS  OF  ARROW  RELEASE 

that  among  the  North  American  tribes, 
the  Navaho,  Chippewa,  Micmac,  and  Pe- 
nobscot used  the  primary  release;  the 
Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Ziifii  the  second- 
ary; the  Omaha,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne, 
Assiniboin,  Comanche,  Crows,  Siksika, 
and  some  Navaho,  the  tertiary. 

Quivers. — The  form  of  the  quiver  de- 
pended on  the  size  of  the  bow  and  ar- 
rows; the  materials,  determined  by  the 
r^on,  are  skin  or  wood.  Sealskin  quiv- 
ers are  used  in  the  Arctic  region;  beauti- 
fully decorated  examples  of  deerskin  are 
common  in  Canada,  also  e.  of  the  Rock- 
ies and  in  the  Interior  basin.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  cedar  quivers  are  employed 
by  the  canoe-using  tribes,  and  others 
make  them  of  skins  of  the  otter,  moun- 
tain lion,  or  coyote. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited  under 
the  subject  ArroirfieadSy  consult  Cushing 
(1)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xliv,  1896,  (2) 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  1895;  Culin,  Am. 
Indian  Games,  24th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1905; 
Mason,  N.  Am.  Bows,  Arrows,  and  Quiv- 
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ers,  in  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst.  1893,  1894; 
Murdoch,  Study  of  Eskimo  Bows,  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1884,  1885;  Moree,  Arrow  Re- 
lease, in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  1885;  Arrows 
and  Arrow-makers,  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  45- 
74,  1891 ;  also  various  Reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology,  (o.  t.  m.) 
Arroyo  Orande.  A  Pima  settlement  in 
8.  Arizona  with  110  inhabitants  in  1858. 
Del  Arrayo  Onuide.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 
1858. 

Aneek.  A  tribe  living  in  1608  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sarapinagh,  Nause,  and 
Nanticoke  (Smith,  Hist.  Va.,  i,  175, 
repr.  1819).  They  are  not  noted  on 
Smith's  map,  but  the  Nause  and  Nanti- 
coke are,  by  which  their  location  is  in- 
dicated as  on  Nanticoke  r.,  in  Dorches- 
ter or  Wicomico  co.,  Md.  (j.  m.) 
Aroeck.— Bozman,  Maryland,  1,12,1837  (misprint). 
A»ek.— Purchas  (1625),  Pilgrimes,  iv,  1713. 

Annk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  Green- 
land, w.  of  Cape  Farewell,  lat.  61°. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing  of  Greenland, 
map,  1890. 

Art  The  term  *  *  art "  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  range  of  man's  cultural 
activities,  but  as  here  employed  it  is  in- 
tended to  refer  only  to  those  elements  of 
the  arts  which  in  the  higher  stages  of  cul- 
ture come  fully  within  the  realm  of  taste 
and  culminate  in  the  ornamental  and 
fine  arts  (see  Ornament) .  Among  primi- 
tive peoples  many  of  these  esthetic  ele- 
ments originate  in  religious  symbolism. 
Among  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico  such 
elements  are  exceedingly  varied  and  im- 
portant, and  extend  in  some  degree  to 
all  branches  of  the  arts  in  which  plastic, 
graphic,  sculptural,  constructional,  and 
associative  processes  are  applicable,  as 
well  as  to  the  embellishment  of  the  hu- 
man person.  These  symbolic  elements 
consist  very  largely  of  natural  forms,  es- 
pecially of  men  and  beasts,  and  of  such 
natural  phenomena  as  the  sun,  stars, 
lightning,  and  rain;  and  their  introduc- 
tion is  probably  due  largel}^  to  the  general 
belief  tnat  symbols  carry  with  them  some- 
thing of  the  essence,  something  of  the 
mystic  influence  of  the  beings  and  poten- 
cies which  they  are  assumed  to  represent. 
In  their  introduction  into  art,  however, 
these  symbols  are  subject  to  esthetic  in- 
fluence and  supervision,  and  are  thus 
properly  classed  as  embellishments.  In 
use  they  are  modified  in  form  by  the  va- 
rious conventionalizing  agencies  of  tech- 
nique, and  a  multitude  of  variants  arise 
which  connect  with  and  shade  into  the 
great  bodv  of  purely  conventional  deco- 
ration. Not  infrec^uently,  it  is  l^elieved, 
the  purely  conventional  designs  originat- 
ing in  the  esthetic  impulse  receive  sym- 
bolic interpretations,  giving  rise  to  still 
greater  complexity.  Entering  into  the 
arts  and  subject  to  similar  influences  are 
also  many  ideographic  signs  and  repre- 


sentations which  contribute  to  embellish- 
ment and  to  the  development  of  purely 
esthetic  phases  of  art  These  elements, 
largely  pictographic,  contribute  not  only 
to  the  growth  of  the  fine  art,  painting, 
but  ec^ually  to  the  development  of  the 
recording  art,  writing.  The  place  occu- 
pied by  the  religious,  ideographic,  and 
simply  esthetic  elements  in  the  various 
arts  or  the  northern  tribes  may  be  briefly 
reviewed: 

(1)  The  building  arts,  employed  in 
constructing  dwellings,  places  of  worship, 
etc.,  as  practised  n.  of  Mexico,  although 
generally  primitive,  embodjr  various  re- 
ligious and  esthetic  elements  in  their  non- 
essential elaborations.  As  a  rule,  these 
are  not  evolved  from  the  constructive  fea- 
tures of  the  art,  nor  are  they  expressed 
in  terms  of  construction.  The  primitive 
builder  of  houses  depends  mainl]^  on 
the  arts  of  the  sculptor  and  the  pointer 
for  his  embellishments.  Among  Pueblo 
tribes,  for  example,  conventional  figures 
and  animals  are  painted  on  the  walls  of 
the  kivas,  and  on  their  floors  elaborate 
symbolic  figures  and  religious  personages 
are  represented  in  dry-painting  (q.  v. ) ;  at 
the  same  time  nonsignificant  pictorial  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  purely  decorative  designs, 
occur  now  and  then  on  the  interior  walls, 
and  the  latter  are  worked  out  in  crude  pat- 
terns in  the  stonework  of  the  exterior. 
Though  the  buildings  themselves  present 
many  interesting  features  of  form  and  pro- 
portion, construction  has  not  been  brought 
to  any  considerable  degree  under  the  super- 
vision of  taste.  The  d  wellingsof  primitive 
tribes  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  con- 
structed of  reeds,  grass,  sod,  bark,  mats, 
and  the  like,  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
that  comeUness  which  results  from  care- 
ful construction,  but  they  show  few  defi- 
nite traces  of  the  influence  of  either  sym- 
bolism or  the  esthetic  idea.  The  skin  tipis 
of  the  Plains  tribes  present  tempting  sur- 
faces to  the  artist,  and  are  frequently  taste- 
fully adorned  with  heraldic  and  reli^oos 
symbols  and  with  graphic  designs  pamted 
in  brilliant  colors,  while  the  ^rass  lod^ 
is  embellished  by  emphasizing  certain 
constructive  features  in  rhythmic  order, 
after  the  manner  of  basketry.  The 
houses  of  the  N.  W.  coast  trilies,  built 
wholly  of  wood,  are  furnished  within 
with  carved  and  painted  pillars,  whose 
main  function  is  practical,  since  they 
serve  to  support  the  roof,  while  the  to- 
tem-poles and  mortuary  columns  outside, 
still  more  elaborately  embellished,  are 
essentially  emblematic.  The  walls  both 
within  and  without  are  often  covered 
with  brilliantly  colored  designs  embody- 
ing mythologic  conceptions.  Although 
these  structures  depend  for  their  eff^ 
largely  on  the  work  of  the  sculptor  and 
the  piainter,  they  show  decidecl  archi* 
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tectoral  i>Fomi8e,  and  suggest  the  possibil- 
ities of  higher  developmeDt  and  final  es- 
thetic control,  as  in  the  great  architectu- 
ral styles  of  the  Old  World.  (See  Archi- 
Udttre,  Dry-painting^  Habitations.'! 

(2)  Theartofsculpture,  which  includes 
also  carving,  had  its  birth,  no  doubt,  in 
the  fashioning  of  implements,  utensils, 
ornaments,  and  sacred  objects;  and  em- 
bellishments, symbolic  and  esthetic, 
which  were  at  first  entirely  subordinate, 
were  gradually  introduced  as  culture  ad- 
vanced, and  among  some  of  the  north- 
em  tribes  acquircS  great  prominence. 
The  sculpture  elaborations  consist  of  life 
elements,  such  as  men  and  beasts,  exe- 
cuted in  relief  and  in  the  round,  and  hav- 
ing an  esthetic  as  well  as  a  religious  func- 
tion. This  strong  sculptural  tendency  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  stone  pipes,  orna- 
ments, and  images  of  the  mound-builders 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  the  carvings  of 
the  pile-dwellers  of  Florida,  the  masks, 
utensils,  and  totem  poles  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes,  and  the  spirited  ivorv  carv- 
ings of  the  Eskimo.  Sculpture,  the  fine 
art,  is  bat  a  higher  phase  of  these  ele- 
mentary manifestations  of  the  esthetic. 
{ See  Scuiptnre  and  Carving. ) 

{S)  The  plastic  art  was  practised  with 
mucn  skill  by  all  the  more  advanced 
American  tribes.  North  of  Mexico  the 
potter's  art  had  made  exceptional  progress 
m  two  great  specialization  areas — the 
Pueblo  country  of  the  S.  W.  and  the 
Mississippi  valley — and  symbolic  ele- 
ments, derived  mainly  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  were  freely  introduced,  not 
only  as  modifications  of  the  fundamental 
shapes  of  vases,  but  as  embellishments 
variously  and  tastefully  applied.  The 
supervision  of  taste  extended  also  to  the 
simple  forms  of  vases,  the  outlines  being 
in  many  cases  highlv  pleasing  even  to 
persons  of  culture.     (See  Pottery. ) 

(4)  Cloeely  allied  with  the  plastic  art  is 
the  metallurgic  art,  which  had  made 
sufficient  progress  among  the  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  to  display  traces  of  the  strong 
aboriginal  bent  for  the  esthetic.  From 
the  mounds  of  Ohio,  especially  from  the 
Chillicothe  district,  many  implements, 
ornaments,  and  symboUc  objects  of  cop- 
per have  been  ootained,  certain  highly 
conventional  ornamental  figures  in  sheet- 
copper  being  especially  noteworthy. 
From  mounds  of  the  Etowah  group,  m 
(TeoTgia,  numerous  repouss^  images  exe- 
cutecf  in  sheet-copper  have  been  recovered 
which,  as  illustrations  of  artistic  as  well 
as  of  mechanical  achievement,  take  prece- 
dence over  most  other  aboriginal  works 
N.  of  Mexico.     (See  Coppery  Metal-work.) 

(5)  The  textile  art,  which  for  present 
purposes  may  be  regarded  as  including, 
Deeides  weaving  proper,  the  arts  of  bas- 
ketry, needlework,  beadwork,  quillwork, 


featherwork^  etc.,  as  practised  by  the 
northern  tnbes,  abounds  in  both  sym- 
bolic and  purely  decorative  elements  of 
embellishment.  The  former  have  their 
oriein,  as  in  the  other  arts,  in  mythology, 
and  the  latter  arise  mainly  from  the  tech- 
nical features  of  the  art  itself.  No  branch 
of  art  practised  by  the  primitive  tribes 
calls  so  constantly  for  the  exercise  of  taste 
as  does  this,  and  probably  none  has  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  the  development  of 
the  purely  geometric  phases  of  decorative 
art.  Illustrations  may  be  found  in  the 
weaving  of  the  Pueblo'and  Navaho  tribes 
of  the  arid  region  and  the  Chilkat  of  the 
N.  W.,  in  the  basketry  of  numerous  tribes 
of  the  far  W.  and  S.  W.,  and  in  the  bead- 
work,  quillwork,  embroidery,  and  feather- 
work  of  tribes  of  the  great  plains,  the  up- 
per Mississippi  valley,  and  the  region  of 
the  great  lakes.  ( See  Basketry,  Bewiwork, 
Featlierworky  Needlework^  Quillwork^  Weav- 
ing.) 

(6)  Primitive  phases  of  the  art  of  paint- 
ing and  other  related  branches,  such  as 
engraving  and  tattooing,  appear  in  the 
handiwork  of  all  of  the  northern  tribes. 
Colors  were  employed  in  decorating  the 
human  body,  in  embellishing  manufac- 
tured articles  of  all  kinds,  and  in  ideo- 
graphic delineations  on  bark,  skins,  rock 
surfaces,  etc.  A  branch  of  much  impor- 
tance was,  and  is,  the  decoration  of  earth- 
enware, as  among  the  Pueblo  tribes;  and 
allied  to  this  was  the  paintingof  masks  and 
other  carvings,  as  among  the  Haida  and 
K wakiutl  of  the  N.  W. ,  and  the  painting  of 
skins,  as  among  the  Plains  tribes.  In  only 
a  few  cases  had  considerable  progress  been 
made  in  pictorialart;  perspective,  lightand 
shade,  and  portraiture  were  unknown. 
Engraving  and  stamping  were  favorite 
means  of  decorating  pottery  among  the 
ancient  tribes  of  e.  IJnited.  States,  and 
tattooing  was  common  among  many 
tribes.  (See  Adornment^  Dry-painting^  En- 
graving,  Painting,  Pictographs,  Pottery, 
Tattooing. ) 

Besides  those  branches  of  art  in  which 
taste  manifests  itself  in  elaborations  of 
color,  form,  proportion,  and  arrangement 
there  are  otner  arts  coming  less  within 
the  range  of  the  practical  and  having  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  proportion  of  the 
symbolic  and  esthetic  elements,  namely, 
music,  poetry,  and  drama.  All  of  these 
have  their  root  deep  down  in  the  substrata 
of  human  culture,  and  they  take  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  ceremonial  and  esthetic 
life  of  the  primitive  tribesmen.  ( See  Dra- 
matic representations,  Mnsic,  Poetry. ) 

For  paj^ers  dealing  with  the  primitive 
art  of  the  northern  tribes,  see  various  re- 
ports of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy, the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  publications  of 
the  Peabody  Museum,  the  American  Mu- 
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seum  of  Natural  History,  the  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum,  the  University  of  California, 
and  the  Annual  Archeological  Reports  of 
Ontario.  Consult  also  tlie  American  An- 
thropologist; the  Ameriwin  Antiquarian; 
the  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore;  Bal- 
four, revolution  of  Decorative  Art,  1893; 
Boas  in  Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  Oct.,  1903; 
Haddon,  Evolution  of  Art,  1895;  Dellen- 
baugh,  North  Americans  of  Yesterday, 
1901;  and  the  various  works  c;ited  under 
the  articles  above  referred  to.  ( w.  h.  h. ) 
Artelnof.  A  former  Aleut  village  and 
Russian  post  on  Akun  id.,  Alaska;  pop. 
32  in  1834. 

ArUylnovtkoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 
1875.  Arteljnowtkoje.— HolmberK,  Ethnol.  Skizz., 
map,  142,  1855.  Artelnoytkoe.— VeiiiamlnofT,  Zap- 
Lskf.  II,  202,  1840. 

Arthur,  Mark.  A  full-blood  Nez  Perce, 
bom  in  1873.  His  mother  being  capture<i 
with  Chief  Joseph's  band  in  1877,  Mark' 
became  a  wanderer  among  strange  tribes 
until  about  1880,  when  he  found  his  way 
back  to  the  Nez  Perc^  res.,  Idaho,  where 
he  entered  the  mission  school  of  Miss 
McBeth  and  soon  began  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry.  When  the  Nez  Perc^  cap- 
tives sent  to  the  Indian  Territory  were 
returned  to  their  northern  home,  Mark 
found  his  mother  among  them  and  cared 
for  her  until  her  death.  A  bout  1900  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Walla  Walla  presbytery 
and  became  pastor,  at  I^nwai,  Idaho,  of 
the  oldest  Presbyterian  church  w.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  in  which  charge  he  has  met 
with  excellent  success.  In  1905  he  was 
elected  delegate  to  represent  both  whites 
andlndiansatthegeneralassembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,     (a.  c.  f.) 

Artifioial  Head  Deformation.  Deforma- 
tions of  the  human  head  have  l)een 
known  since  the 
writings  of  He- 
rodotus. They 
are  divisible  into 
two  main  classes, 
those  of  patho- 
logical and  those 
of  mechanical  or 
artificial  origin. 
The  latter,  with 
which  this  ar- 
ticle is  alone  con- 
cerned, are  again 
divisible  into  un- 
intentional and  intentional  deformations. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  varieties  of 
mechanical  deformation  has  been  found 
among  numerous  primitive  i)eople8,  as  the 
ancient  Avars  and  Krimeans,  some  Tur- 
komans, Malays,  Africans,  etc.,  as  well 
as  among  some  civilized  j)eoples,  as  the 
Frenchand  Wends,  indifferent  part»sof  the 
Old  World,  and  l)oth  varieties  existed  from 
prehistoric  through  historic  time  to  the 
present  among  a  numlKTof  Indian  trilxis 
throughout  the  Western  hemisphere.   Un- 


intentional mechanical  deformations  of 
the  head  present  but  one  important,  widely 
distributed  form,  that  of  occipital  compres- 
sion, which  results  from  prolonged  con- 
tact of  the  occiput  of  the  infant  with  a  re- 
sistant head  support  in  the  cradleboard. 


Chinook  woman  with  Child  in  Heao- 

DEFORMING  CRAOLC.        (CATLIn) 


CHINOOK  CRADLE  WITH  WICKER  HEAD-8OAR0.       (cATLIs) 

Intentional  deformations,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  all  |>eriod8,  prei*ent 
two  important  forms  only.  In  the  first  of 
these,  the  flat-head  form,  the  forehead  is 
flattened  by  means  of  a  board  or  a  variety 
of  cushion,' while  the  parietes  of  the  head 
undergo  compensatory  expansion.  In 
the  second  form,  known  as  macrocepha- 
lous, conical,  Aymara,  Toulousian,  eti*., 
the  pressure  of  Imndages,  or  of  a  series 
of  small  cushions,  applied  about  the 
head,  passing  over  the  frontal  region 
and  under  the  occiput,  produces  a  more 
or  less  conical,  truncated,  bag-like,  or 
irregular  deformity,  characterized  by  low 
forehead,  narrow  parietes,  often  with  a 
depression  just  behind  the  frontal  bone, 
and  a  protruding  occiput.  All  of  these 
forms  present  numerous  individual  varia- 
tions, some  of  which  are  sometimes  im- 
properly described  as  separate  types  of 
deformation. 

Among  the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  there 
are  numerous  tribes  in  which  no  head 
deformation  exists  and  apparently  has 
never  existed.  Among  these  are  induded 
many  of  the  Athapuscan  and  Californian 
I)eople4<,  all  of  the  Algonquian,  Shoaho- 
nean  (except  the  Hopi),  and  Eskimo 
tribes,  and  most  of  the  Indians  of  the 
great  plains.  Unintentional  occipital 
(*ouipre,«sion  is  observable  among  nearly 
all  the  southwestern  tribes,  and  it  once 
extended  over  most  of  the  United  Sti^tee 
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(excepting  Florida)  s.  of  the  range  of  the 
tribes  above  mentioned.  It  also  exists 
in  ancient  skulls  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  N.  W.  coast 

Both  forms  of  intentional  deformation 
are  found  in  North  America.  Their  geo- 
graphical distribution  is  well  defined  and 
limited,  suj^gesting  a  comparatively  late 
introduction  from  more  southerly  peo- 
ples. The  flat-head  variety  existea  in 
two  widely  separated  foci,  one  among  the 
Katchez  and  in  a  few  other  localities  along 
the  northeast  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  other  on  the  N.  W.  coast  from  s. 
Oregon  as  far  n.  as  s.  Vancouver  id.,  but 
chiefly  w.  of  the  Cascades,  along  Colum- 
bia r.  The  Aymara  variety  existed,  and 
still  exists,  only  on  and  near  the  n.  w. 
extremity  of  Vancouver  id. 

The  motives  of  intentional  deformation 
among  the  Indians,  so  far  as  known,  are 
the  same  as  those  that  lead  to  similar 
practices  elsewhere;  the  custom  has  be- 
come flxed  through  long  jjractice,  hence 
is  considered  one  of  propriety  and  duty, 
and  the  result  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  and  superiority. 

The  effects  of  the  various  deformations 
on  brain  function  and  growth,  as  well  as 
on  the  health  of  the  individual,  are  ap- 
parently insignificant.  The  tribes  that 
practise  it  show  no  indication  of  greater 
mortality  at  any  age  than  those  among 
which  it  does  not  exist,  nor  do  they  show 
a  larger  percentage  of  im'oeciles,  or  of  in- 
sane or  neuropathic  individuals.  The 
deformation,  once  acquired,  persists 
throughout  life,  the  skull  and  brain  com- 
pensating for  the  compression  by  aug- 
mented extension  in  directions  of  least 
r^istance.  No  hereditary  effect  is  per- 
ceptible. The  custom  of  head  deforma- 
tion amonff  the  Indians,  on  the  whole,  is 
gradually  decreasing,  and  the  indications 
are  that  in  a  few  generations  it  will  have 
ceased  to  exist. 

Consult  Morton,  Crania  Americana, 
1839;  Gosse,  Essai  sur  les  deformations 
artificielles  du  crdne,  1855;  Lunier,  De- 
formations artificielles  du  crfine.  Diet,  de 
Medic,  et  de  Chirurg.,  x,  1869;  Broca, 
Sur  la  deformation  Toulousaine  du  crftne, 
1872;  Lenhossek,  Die  kunstlichen  Scha- 
delverbildungen,  1881;  Topinard,  KUm, 
d'anthrop.  gener.,  739,  1885;  Brass,  Bei- 
tragez.  Kenntnissd.  kunstlichen  Schadel- 
verbildungen,  1887;  Porter,  Notes  on 
Artificial  Deformation  of  Children,  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  1889;  Bancroft,  Native  Races, 
I,  180,  226,  et  seq.,  1874;  Hrdlicka,  Head 
deformation  among  the  Klamath,  Am. 
Anthrop,  vii,  no.  2,  360,  1905;  Catlin, 
North  American  Indians,  i-ii,  1841.  See 
Flatheads.     (a.  h.  ) 

Arti  and  Indnitriei.  The  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  the  North  American  aborig- 
ines, including  all  artificial  methods  of 
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making  things  or  of  doing  work,  were  nu- 
merous and  diversified,  since  they  were 
not  limited  in  purpose  to  the  material  con- 
ditions of  life;  a  technic  was  developed  to 
gratify  the  esthetic  sense,  and  art  was  an- 
cillary to  social  and  ceremonial  institutions 
and  was  employed  in  inscribing  speech  on 
hide,  bark,  or  "stone,  in  records  of  tribal 
lore,  and  in  the  service  of  religion. 
Many  activities  too,  existed,  not  so  much 
in  the  service  of  these  for  their  own  sake 
as  for  others.  After  the  coming  of  the 
whites,  arts  and  industries  in  places  were 
greatly  improved,  multiplied  m  number, 
and  rendered  more  complex  by  the  intro- 
duction of  metallurgy,  domestic  animals, 
mechanical  devices,  and  more  eflicient 
engineering.  Greatdifficultiesembarrass 
the  student  in  deciding  whether  some  of 
the  early  crude  inventions  were  aboriginal 
or  introduced. 

The  arts  and  industries  of  the  Indians 
were  called  forth  and  developed  for  utiliz- 
ing the  mineral,  vegetal,  and  animal  prod- 
ucts of  nature,  and  they  were  modified 
by  the  environmental  wants  and  re- 
sources of  everyplace.  Gravity,  buoy- 
ancy, and  elasticity  were  employed  me- 
chanically, and  the  production  of  fire 
with  the  drill  and  by  percussion  was 
also  practised.  The  preservation  of  fire 
and  Its  utilization  in  many  ways  were 
also  known.  Dogs  were  made  beasts  of 
burden  and  of  traction,  but  neither  beast 
nor  wind  nor  water  turned  a  wheel  n.  of 
Mexico  in  pre-Columbian  times.  The 
savages  were  just  on  the  borders  of  ma- 
chinery, having  the  reciprocating  two- 
hand  arill,  the  DOW  and  strap  drills,  and 
the  continuous-motion  spindle. 

Industrial  activities  were  of  five  kinds: 

(1)  Going  to  nature  for  her  bounty,  the 
pnmary  or  exploiting  arts  and  industries; 

(2)  working  up  materials  for  use,  the  sec- 
ondary or  intermediary  arts  and  indus- 
tries, called  also  shaping  arts  or  manufac- 
tures; (3)  transporting  or  traveling  de- 
vices; (4)  the  mechanism  of  exchange; 
( 5 )  the  using  up  or  enjoyment  of  finished 
products,  the  ultimate  arts  and  industries, 
or  consumption.  The  products  of  one  art 
or  industry  were  often  the  material  or 
apparatus  of  another,  and  many  tools 
could  be  employed  in  more  than  one;  for 
example,  the  nint  arrowhead  or  blade 
could  be  used  for  both  killing  and  skin- 
ning a  buffalo.  Some  arts  or  industries 
were  practised  by  men,  some  bv  women, 
others  by  both  sexes.  They  had  their 
seasons  and  their  etiquette,  their  cere- 
monies and  their  tabus. 

Stone  cra/<.— This  embraces  all  the  op- 
erations, tools,  and  apparatus  employed 
in  gathering  and  quarrying  minerals  and 
working  them  into  paints,  tools,  imple- 
ments, and  utensils,  or  into  ornaments  and 
sculptures,  from  the  rudest  to  such  as  ex- 
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hibit  the  best  expressions  in  fine  art. 
Another  branch  is  the  gathering  of  stone 
for  building. 

Water  industry. — This  includes  activi- 
ties and  inventions  concerned  in  finding, 
carrying,  storing,  and  heating  water,  and 
in  irrigation,  also,  far  more  important 
than  any  of  these,  the  making  of  vessels 
for  plying  oTq  the  water,  which  was  the 
mottier  of  many  arts.  The  absence  of  the 
larger  beasts  of  burden  and  the  accom- 
modating waterways  together  stimulated 
the  perfecting  of  various  boats  to  suit 
particular  regions. 

Earth  imrk. — To  this  belong  gathering, 
carrying,  and  using  the  soil  for  conlstruc- 
tion' purposes,  excavating  cellars,  build- 
ing sod  and  snow  houses,  and  digging 
ditches.  The  Arctic  permanent  houses 
were  made  of  earth  and  sod,  the  tem- 
porary ones  of  snow  cut  in  blocks,  which 
were  laid  in  spiral  courses  to  form  low 
domes.  The  Eskimo  were  especially  in- 
genious in  solving  the  mechanical  prob- 
lems presented  by  their  environment  of 
ice.  The  St  Lawrence,  Atlantic,  and. 
Canadian  tribes  undertook  no  earth-build- 
ing that  required  skill;  but  those  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  the  Gulf  states,  and 
the  far  S.  W.,  in  their  mounds  and  earth- 
works developed  engineering  and  cooper- 
ative ability  of  no  mean  order.  In  some 
cases  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  earth  were 
built  up  into  geometric  forms,  the  mate- 
rial often  having  been  borne  long  dis- 
tances by  men  and  women.  The  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  coast  lived  in  partly  subter- 
ranean houses.  The  Pueblo  tribes  were 
skilful  in  laying  out  and  digging  irrigat- 
ing ditches  and  in  the  builder's  art,  erect- 
ing houses  and  walls  of  stones,  pis^,  or 
adobe.  Some  remains  of  stone  structures 
show  much  taste  in  arrangement. 

Ceramic  art. — This  industry  includes  all 
operations  in  plastic  materials.  The  Arc- 
tic tribes  in  the  extreme  W.,  which  lack 
proper  stone,  kneaded  with  their  fingers 
lumps  of  clay  mixed  with  blood  and  hair 
into  rude  lamps  and  cooking  vessels,  but 
in  the  zone  of  intense  cold  besides  the 
ruder  form  there  was  no  pottery.  The 
tribes  of  Canada  and  of  the  n.  tier  of  states 
w.  of  L.  Superior  and  those  of  the  Pacific 
slope  worked  little  in  clay;  but  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  Atlantic  slope,  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and  especially  of  the  S.  W. 
knew  how  to  gather  and  mix  clay  and 
form  it  into  pottery,  much  of  which  has 
great  artistic  merit.  This  industry  was 
quite  generally  woman's  work,  and  each 
region  shows  separate  types  of  form  and 
decoration. 

Metal  craft. — This  included  mining, 
grinding  of  ores  and  paint,  rubbing,  cold- 
hammering,  engraving,  embossing,  and 
overlaying  with  plates.  The  metals  were 
copper,  hematite  and  meteoric  iron,  lead 


in  the  form  of  galena,  and  nugget  gold 
and  mica.     No  smelting  was  done. 

Wood  craft. — Here  belongs  the  felling  of 
trees  with  stone  axes  and  tire.  The  soft- 
est woods,  such  as  pine,  cedar,  poplar,  and 
cypress,  were  chosen  for  canoes,  house 
frames,  totem  poles,  and  other  large  ob- 
jects. The  stems  of  smaller  tree^  were 
used  also  for  many  purposes.  Driftwood 
was  wrought  into  bows  by  the  Eskimo. 
As  there  were  no  saws,  trunks  were  split 
and  hewn  into  single  planks  on  the  N. 
Pacific  coast.  Immense  communal  dwell- 
ings of  cedar  were  there  erected,  the  tim- 
bers being  moved  by  rude  mechanical  ap- 
pliances and  set  in  place  with  ropes  and 
skids.  The  carving  on  house  posts,  totem 
poles,  and  household  furniture  "Was  often 
admirable.  In  the  S.  W.  underground 
stems  were  carved  into  objects  of  use  and 
ceremony. 

Root  craft. — Practised  for  food,  basketry, 
textiles,  dyes,  fish-poisoning,  medicine, 
etc.  Serving  the  purposes  of  wood,  the 
roots  of  plants  developed  a  number  of 
special  arts  and  industries. 

Fiber  craft. — Far  more  important  than 
roots  for  textile  purposes,  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  inner  and  outer  bark  of 
plants  and  the  tissues  of  animals,  having 
each  its  special  qualities,  engendered  a 
whole  series  of  arts.  Some  of  these  mate- 
rials were  used  for  siding  and  roofing 
houses;  others  yielded  shredded  fiber, 
yam,  string,  and  rope;  and  some  were 
employed  in  furniture,  clothing,  food  re- 
ceptacles, and  utensils.  Cotton  was  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  the  S.  W. 

Seed  craft. — ^The  harvesting  of  berries, 
acorns  and  other  nuts,  and  grain  and  oth- 
er seeds  developed  primitive  methods  of 
gathering,  carrying,  milling,  storing,  cook- 
ing, and  serving,  with  innumerable  ob- 
servances of  days  and  seasons,  and  multi- 
farious ceremony  and  lore. 

Not  content  with  merely  taking  from 
the  hand  of  nature^  the  Indians  were 
primitive  agriculturists.  In  ^thering 
roots  they  first  unconsciously  stirred  the 
soil  and  stimulated  better  growth.  They 
planted  gourds  in  favored  places,  and  re- 
turned in  autumn  to  harvest  the  crops. 
Maize  was  regularly  planted  on  ground 
cleared  with  the  help  of  fire  and  was 
cultivated  with  sharpened  sticks  and  hoes 
of  bone,  shell,  and  stone.  Tobacco  was 
cultivated  by  many  tribes,  some  of  which 
planted  nothing  else. 

AnivicU  industries. — Arts  and  industries 
depending  on  the  animal  kingdom  in- 
clude primarily  hunting,  fishing,  trap- 
ping, and  domestication.  (See  Hunting. ) 
The  secondary  arts  involve  cooking  and 
otherwise  preparing  food;  the  butchering 
and  skinning  of  animals,  skin-dressing  in 
all  its  forms;  cutting  garments,  tents, 
boats,  and  hundreds  of  smaller  articles 
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and  sewing  them  with  sinew  and  other 
thread;  working  claws,  horn,  bone,  teeth, 
and  shell  into  things  of  use,  ornaments, 
and  money;  and  work  in  feathers,  quills, 
and  hair.  These  industries  went  far  be- 
yond the  daily  routine  and  drudgery 
connected  with  dress,  costume,  recepta- 
cles, and  apparatus  of  travel  and  trans- 
portation. Pictographs  were  drawn  on 
specially  prepared  hides;  drums  and  other 
musical  instruments  were  made  of  skins 
and  membranes;  for  gorgeous  headdresses 
and  robesof  ceremony  the  rarest  and  finest 
products  of  animals  were  requisite;  em- 
broiderers everywhere  most  skilfully  used 
quills  and  feathers,  and  sometimes  grass 
and  roots. 

Evolution  of  arts. — Much  was  gathered 
from  nature  for  immediate  use  or  con- 
sumption, but  the  North  Americans  were 
skilful  in  secondary  arts,  becoming  man- 
ufacturers when  nature  did  not  supply 
their  demands.  Thev  built  a  different 
kind  of  house  in  each  environment— in 
one  place  snow  domes  and  underground 
dwellings,  in  another  houses  oi  pun- 
cheons hewn  from  the  giant  cedar,  and 
in  other  regions  conical  tents  made  of 
hides  of  animals,  pole  arbors  covered 
with  matting  or  with  cane,  and  houses  of 
sods  or  grass  laid  on  a  framework  of  logs. 
The  invention  of  house  furniture  and  uten- 
sils, such  as  cooking  vessels  of  stone,  pot- 
tery, or  vegetal  material,  vessels  of  clay, 
basketry,  worked  bark  or  hide  for  serv- 
ing food,  and  bedding,  developed  the 
tanner,  the  seamstress,  the  potter,  the 
wood-worker,  the  painter,  the  dyer,  and 
the  stonecutter.  The  need  of  clothing  the 
body  also  offered  employment  to  some  of 
these  and  gave  rise  to  other  industries. 
The  methods  of  preparing  food  were  bak- 
ing in  pits,  roastmg,  and  boiling;  little  in- 
vention was  necessary  therein, but  utensils 
and  apparatus  for  getting  and  transport- 
ing food  materials  had  to  be  devised. 
These  demands  developed  the  canoe- 
maker  and  the  sled-builder,  the  fabricator 
of  weapons,  the  stone-worker,  the  wood- 
worker, the  carvers  of  bone  and  ivory, 
the  skilful  basket-maker,  the  weaver, 
the  netter,  and  the  makers  of  rope  and 
babiche.  These  arts  were  not  finely 
specialized;  one  person  would  be  skilful 
in  several.  The  workshop  was  under 
the  open  sky,  and  the  patterns  of  the 
industrial  workers  were  carried  in  their 
minds. 

The  arts  and  industries  associated  with 
the  use  and  consumption  of  industrial 

?roduct8  were  not  specially  differentiated, 
ools,  utensils,  and  implements  were 
worn  out  in  the  using.  There  was  also 
some  going  about,  traffic,  and  luxury, 
and  these  developeid  demands  for  higher 
grades  of  industry.  The  Eskimo  had  fur 
auita  that  they  would  not  wear  in  hunting; 


all  the  deer-chasing  tribes  had  their  gala 
dress  for  festal  occasions,  ceremony,  and 
worship,  upon  which  much  time  and  skill 
were  expended;  the  southern  and  western 
tribes  wove  marvelously  fine  and  elegant 
robes  of  hemp,  goat's  hair,  rabbit  skin 
in  strips,  and  skins  of  birds.  The  artisans 
of  both  sexes  were  instinct  with  the  es- 
thetic impulse;  in  one  r^on  they  were 
devoted  to  quillwork,  those  of  the  next 
area  to  carving  wood  and  slate;  the  ones 
living  across  the  mountains  produced 
whole  costumes  adorned  with  bead  work; 
the  tribes  of  the  central  area  erected  elab- 
orate earthworks;  workers  on  the  Pacific 
coast  made  matchless  basketry;  those  of 
the  S.  W.  modeled  and  decorated  pottery 
in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  and  colored 
designs.  The  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  were 
generally  well  advanced  in  the  simpler 
handicrafts,  but  had  nowhere  attempted 
massive  stone  architecture. 

Consult  the  Annual  Reports  and  Bulle- 
tins of  the  Bureau  of  Amencan  Ethnology, 
which  are  replete  with  information  re- 
garding Indian  arts  and  industries.  See 
also  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i-v,  1886; 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv, 
1901;  Dellenbaugh,  North  Americans  of 
Yesterday,  1901;  Goddard,  Life  and  Cul- 
ture of  the  Hupa,  1903;  Hoffman  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1895,  739, 1897;  Holmes  (1)  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1901,  501,  1903;  (2)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  in,  684,  1901;  Hough  (1) 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1888,  531,  1890;  (2) 
ibid.,  1889,  395,  1891;  McGuire,  ibid., 
1894,  623,  1896;  Mason,  (1)  ibid.,  1889, 
553,  1891;  {2)  ibid.,  1890,  411,  1891;  (3) 
ibid.,  1894,  237, 1896;  (4)  ibid.,  1897,  725, 
1901;  (5)  ibid.,  1902,  171,  1904;  (6)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  i,  45,  1899;  Moore,  Mc- 
Guire, Willoughby,  Moorehead,  et  al., 
ibid.,  V,  27,  1903;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1888,  1890;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Ran  (1)  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1863;  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont.  Knowl., 
XXV,  1885;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  nos.  3,  4,  1905;  Wilson  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.l897,1899;Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes, 
i-vi,  1851-57;  also  the  Memoirs  and  Bul- 
letins of  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History,  and  the  Memoirs  and  Papers 
of  the  Peabody  Museum.  See  also  the 
articles  on  the  subjects  of  the  various  in- 
dividual arts  and  industries  and  the 
works  thereunder  cited,     (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Amkhwa  ( *  cow  buffalo ' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Oto  and  of  the  Iowa.  The  subgentes  of 
the  latter  are  Chedtokhanye,  Oh^toyine, 
Cheposhkeyine,  Cheyinye. 
Ah'-ro-wha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  156,  1877  (Oto). 
A-rfi-qwa.— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 18OT 
roto).  A'-ru-qwa.— Ibid.,  239,  (Iowa).  Oow  Bof- 
falo.— Moi^an,  op.  cit.  (Oto). 

Asa  (* tansy  mustard*).  A  phratral 
organization  of  the  Hopi,  comprising  the 
CEEikwaina  (Black  Earth  kachina),  Asa 
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( Tansy  mustard ) ,  Kwmg>'ap  ( Oak ) ,  Hos- 
boa  (Chapparalcock),  Posiwu  (Magpie), 
Chisro  (Snow  bunting),  Puchkohu 
f Boomerang  hunting-stick),  and  Pisha 
(Field-mouse)  clans.  In  early  days  this 
people  lived  near  Abiquiu,  in  the  Chama 
r.  region  of  New  Mexico,  at  a  village  called 
Kaekibi,  and  stopped  successivelv  at  the 
pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo,  l^guna, 
Acoma,  and  Zufli  before  reaching  Tusa- 
yan,  some  of  their  families  remaining  at 
each  of  these  pueblos,  except  Acoma. 
At  Zufii  their  descendants  form  the 
Aiyaho  clan.  On  reaching  Tusayan  the 
Posiwu,  Puchkohu,  and  Pisha  clans  set- 
tled with  the  Hopi  Badger  clan  at 
Awatobi,  the  remainder  of  the  group 
continuing  to  and  settling  first  at  C&yote 
spring  near  the  e.  side  of  Walpi  mesa, 
under  the  gap,  and  afterward  on  the  mesa 
at  thfe  site  of  the  modern  Hano.  This 
village  the  Asa  afterward  abandoned,  on 
account  of  drought  and  disease,  and  went 
to  Canyon  de  Chelly,  about  70  m.  n.  e. 
of  Walpi,  in  the  territory  of  the  Navaho, 
to  which  tribe  many  of  their  women  were 
given,  wh(^8e  descendants  constitute  a 
numerous  clan  known  among  the  Navaho 
as  Kinaani  (Hi^h-standing  house).  Here 
the  Asa  lost  their  lan^age,  and  here  they 
planted  peach  trees  in  the  lowlands;  but 
a  quarrel  with  the  Navaho  caused  their 
return  to  Hano,  at  which  pueblo  the 
Tewa,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  mean- 
time nad  settled.  This  was  probably  be- 
tween 1700  and  1710.  The  Asa  were 
taken  to  Walpi  and  given  a  strip  of 
ground  on  the  e.  edge  of  the  mesa,  wnere 
they  constructed  their  dwellings,  but 
a  number  of  them  afterward  removed 
w4th  some  of  the  Lizard  and  Bear  people 
to  Sichumovi.  See  the  works  cited  be- 
low, also  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
610, 1900;  Mindeleff,  ibid.,  639.    (f.w.  h. ) 

Asa.— Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
30-31,1891.    Aftanyuma.— Ibid.   (nytt-mtt=» 'phra- 


try').— Toa'-kwai-na  nyCl-m<i.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  VII,  404, 1894  ( nwtl -mtl  =  'phratry';  like- 
wise called  A'-8a-nya-ma). 

Asa.    The  Tansy  Mustard  clan  of  the 
Asa  phratry  of  the'  Hopi. 
A'-Mi.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 
Ai-wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404, 
1894  ( urn  n-vni  =  '  clan ' ) . 

Asahani.  One  of  the  7  clans  of  the 
Cherokee.  The  name  can  not  be  inter- 
preted, but  it  may  have  archaic  connec- 
tion with  sa^kaniy  sa*kanige1y  'blue.*  It 
does  not  refer  to  cutting  of  the  ears,  as 
has  Ijeen  asserted,     (j.  m.) 

A-«*-h4'-nI.— Mooney,  Cherokee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A. E.,  1885  (Cherokee form:  pl.,  A'-ni'^-hA'-nl). 
ITeaonM.— Haywood,  Tenn.,  276,  1823. 

Asao.  An  unidentified  town  formerlv 
on  Amelia  id.,  Nassau  co.,  n.  k.  Fla.  A 
mission  was  established  there  about  1592 
by  S[)aniah  Franciscans,  but  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  natives  in  their  revolt 


against  the  missionaries  in  1597. — Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  66,  1855. 

Asapalaga.  A  former  Seminole  village 
located  on  some  maps  on  the  e.  bank  of 
St  Marks  r.,  Fla.,  below  Yapalaga.  Tay- 
lor*s  war  map  places  it,  probably  cor- 
rectly, on  theE.  bank  of  Apalachicola  r., 
in  Gadsden  co.,  where  Appalaga  now  is. 
AaapaUfa.— JefferyH,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  map, 
136,  1761.    AipaUfa.— Roberts,  Fla.,  14.  1763. 

Aieahentoner.  Mentioned  by  Balbi 
(Atlas  Ethnog.,  33,  1826)  as  a  tribe  be- 
longing to  his  Sioux-Osage  family,  appa- 
rently associating  them  with  the  Teton. 
Not  identified.  The  final  part  of  the 
term  suggests  Kutenai. 

Aseaknm.  A  Samish  village  in  n.  w. 
Washington. — (iibbs,  MS.  Clallam  vocab., 
no.  38,  B.  A.  E. 

Aseik  {Aaytc).  One  of  the  three 
Bellacoola  towns  of  the  Talio  division  at 
the  head  of  South  Bentinck  arm,  British 
Columbia. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  49,  1898. 
^A'teQ.— Boaa  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  3, 1891. 

Asenane  (AsE^nane),  A  former  Bella- 
coola town  on  Bellacoola  r.,  British 
Columbia.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  3.  1891. 

Ashamomnek.  Probably  a  Corchaug  vil- 
lage whose  name  was  later  attached  to  a 
white  settlement  on  its  site  in  Suffolk  co., 
Long  id.,  N.  Y. — Thompson,  Long  Id., 
181,  1839. 

Ashboehia.  A  band  or  division  of  the 
Crows. 

Aih-bot-ob«e-ah.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  159.  1877. 
Treaoheroiu  lodces.— Oulbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  144,  1851. 

Ashegen.    A  Yurok  village  on  the  coast 
of  California,  5  or  6  m.  s.  of  the  mouth 
of  Klamath  r.     (a.  l.  k.) 
Osse-gon.— Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii. 
133, 1859. 

Ashihl  ( *  salt  * ) .     A  Navaho  clan. 
Aoihi.— Matthews   in   Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 
104,  1890.     Aoihidine.— Ibid.^  A«ihi.— Matthews. 
Navaho  Legends.  30, 1897.    Aaihldlae' — Ibid. 

Ashimnit  (from  ashimy  *&  spring,'  in 
the  Nauset  dialect).  A  village  in  1674 
at  a  large  spring  in  Barnstable  co.,  Mass., 
near  the  junction  of  Falmouth,  Mashpee, 
and  Sandwich  townships..  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  Nauset.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Aahimuit.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Ma«8.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
Istser.,  1, 197, 1806.    Bhomuit.— Ibid. 

Ashinadea  (Most  lodges').      A  band  or 
division  of  the  Crows. 
Ah-thin'-na-de'-ah.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  159, 1877. 

Aihipak  ('in  the  basket').     A  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  a  few  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  in  Siskiyou  co., 
N.  w.  Cal. 
Hakh-kutftor.— Kroeber,  inf  n,  1904  (Yurok  name). 

Ashipoo.  An  unidentified  village  on  a 
stream  between  Edistoand  Combaheer., 
S.  C,  about  12  m.  from  the  coast. — Brion 
de  la  Tour,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 

Aihivak.  A  Kaniagmiut  village  near 
C.  Douglas,  Alaska;  pop.  46  in  1880. — 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 
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Ashkanena   ('Blackfoot  lodges').       A 
band  of  the  Crows. 
Ash-kAae'-na.— Mor^n,  Anc.  Soc..  159.  1877. 

Ashknm.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  its  chief,  on  the  n.  side  of  Eel  r., 
about  Denver,  Miami  CO.,  Ind.  The  res- 
ervation, including  the  village,  was  sold  in 
1836.     (j.  M.) 

Ashnola.  A  body  of  Okinagan  in  s.  w. 
British  Columbia;  pop.  54  in  1901. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1901,  pt.  2,  166. 

AshnkhtlmaC  red  grass').  A  Chickasaw 
town  mentioned  by  Romans  (East  and 
West  Fla.,  63, 1775) .  It  was  probably  in 
Pontotoc  or  Dallas  oo. ,  Miss. 

Asidahech.    A  Wichita  subtribe. — ^J.  O. 
Dorsey,  inf'n,  1881;  Mooney,  inf  n,  1902. 
Oi-da'-heto.— Dorsey,  op.  clt.  (pron.  Shi-da'-hetch, 
or  She-dar'haitch). 

Asilao.     A  Ilelatl  town  on  lower  Eraser 
r.,  above  Yale,  British  Columbia. 
Aaila'o.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 

Asimina.  The  American  papaw  (Amn- 
ina  triloba ) .  In  Louisianian  and  Canadian 
French  the  word  amminier  or  aMminier, 
papaw  tree,  first  occurs  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  and  it  is  through  this 
source  that  the  term  has  entered  English. 
The  origin  is  from  the  Illinois  or  some 
closely  related  dialei't  of  Algonquian. 
Trumbull  (Am.  Philol.  Assoc.,  25,  1872) 
considers  that  the  *  *  older  form,  * '  raceminay 
used  in  1712  by  Father  Marest,  is  etymo- 
logically  more  correct,  representing  the 
Illinois  rammina^  from  ra«*i,  *  divided 
lengthwise  in  equal  parts';  mina,  plural 
of  mm,  *8eed,*  *  fruit,*  *  berry.'    (a.  f.  c.) 

Asimn.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  delasCanoas  (San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  CO., Cal., in  1542. — Cabrillo(1542) 
in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.,  181,  1857. 

Aiiiafaunak.     A  Karok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.  at  Happy  Camp,  at  the  mouth  of 
Indian  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal.     (a.  l.  k.) 
As-aif-Mof-tiah-e-ram.— Taylor   in    Cal.   Farmer, 
Mar.  28. 1860. 

Aiinhnil.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Aikakep.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  near  Pamunkey  r., 
in  New  Kentco.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va., 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Askimimkanten.  A  village,  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  Nanticoke,  formerly  on 
an  upper  e.  branch  of  Pocomoke  r.,  prob- 
ably m  Worcester  co.,  Md. — Herrmah, 
map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  Boundary  Line 
between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Askinnk.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Hooper  bav,  near  C.  Roman zoff, 
Alaska;  pop.  175  in  1880,  138  in  1890. 
Aakaenao.— Hooper.  Cruise  of  Corwin.  6,  1880. 
Aikinaf hamiut.— 1 1th  CensiiH  Rep.  on  Alaska,  164. 
1898.  Aakinak.— Petroff,  10th  Censun,  Alaska,  54, 
1884.  Aakiaok.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map, 
1899. 


Asko.    An    Ikogmiut  village    on    the 

X'  b  bank  of  the  Yukon,  below  Anvik, 
ka;  pop.  30  in  1880. 
Aakhomuta.— Nelson  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899  (the  people). 

Asnela.  A  small  island  in  Penobscot 
r..  Me.,  occupied  by  the  Penobscot.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  an  Indian 
called  A  seen  or  Ossen. — Gatschet,  Pe- 
nobscot MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Aiomoehei.  A  division  of  the  New 
Jersey  Delawares  formerly  living  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  between  Salem  and 
Camden.  In  1648  they  were  estimated 
at  100  warriors. 

Aaomoohes.— £velin  (1648)   in  Proud,  Pa.,  i,  113, 
1797.    Afloomaohet.— Sanford.  U.  S.,  cxlvi,  1819. 

Asopo.  A  former  village,  perhaps  on 
Amelia  id.,  n.  e.  Florida,  the  site  of  a 
Spanish  Franciscan  mission  destroyed  in 
the  Indian  revolt  of  1597. 

Aspasniagan.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chalones,  of  the  Costanoan  family,  near 
8oledad  mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. 
Aspaaniaga.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 
Aapauiiafaa. — Ibid.  Aspaaniaquan.— Ibid.  Aapas- 
niaques.— Qaliano,  Relac.  del  Sutil  y  Mexieana. 
164.  1802. 

Aspenqnid.  An  Abnaki  of  Agamenti- 
cus.  Me.,  forming  a  curious  figure  in  New 
England  tradition,  lie  is  said  to  have 
been  born  toward  the  end  of  the  16th 
century  and  converted  to  Christianity,  to 
have  preached  it  to  the  Indians,  traveled 
much,  and  died  among  his  own  people 
at  the  age  of  about  100  years.  Up  to 
1775-76  Aspenquid's  day  was  celebrated 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  by  a  clam  din- 
ner. He  is  said  to  be  buried  on 
the  slope  of  Mt  Agamenticus,  where  he 
is  reported  to  have  appeared  in  1682. 
He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Passaconaway.  In  Drake's  New 
England  Legends  there  is  a  i)oem,  *'St 
Aspenquid,**  by  John  Albee.  See  Am. 
Notes  and  Queries,  ii,  1889.     (a.  f.  c.) 

Asphaltnm.     See  CenienL 

Aspinet  A  sachem  of  Nauset  on  C.  C<xl, 
Mass.  He  was  known  to  the  Plymouth 
colonists  as  early  as  1621,  and  is  noted 
chiefly  for  his  unwavering  friendship  for 
the  English.  He  kindly  treated  and  re- 
turned to  his  parents  a  white  boy  who 
had  lost  his  way  in  the  woods  and  was 
found  by  some  of  Aspinet*s  people.  In 
the  winter  of  1622,  when  Thomas  Wes- 
ton's men  saw  famine  staring  th^m  in  the 
face,  and  the  Plymouth  people  were  but 
little  better  off,  Aspinet  and  his  people 
came  to  their  relief  with  corn  and  Deans. 
It  was  his  firm  stand  in  favor  of  peace 
with  the  colonists,  and  his  self-restraint 
when  provoked  almost  beyond  forbear- 
ance by  Standish's  hast  v  temper,  that  pre- 
served the  friendly  relations  of  the  sur- 
rounding Indians  with  the  Plymouth 
colony  during  its  early  j^ears.  He  was, 
however,  finally  driven  into  the  swamps 
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by  threats  of  attacks  by  the  English,  and 
died  in  his  unheal thful  hiding  place 
probably  in  1623.     (c.  t.) 

Afliabaoeh.  A  band,  probably  of  the 
Assiniboin  or  Chippewa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rainy  lake,  Ontario,  in  1874;  pop.  152. — 
Can.  Ind.  Rep.,  85,  1875. 

Asiacomoco.  A  village  about  1610, 
probably  near  Patuxent  r.,  Md.  (Pory 
m  Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii,  63,  repr. 
1819 ) .  The  name  is  Algqnquian  and  con- 
tains the  word  comoco^  *  house,*  common 
in  names  of  Virginia  settlements. 

Asiacnmbnit  An  Abnaki  (*'Tarra- 
tine'*)  chief  who  appeared  in  history 
about  1696.  He  was  a  faithful  adherent 
of  the  French  and  rendered  important 
aid  to  Iberville  and  Montigny  in  the  re- 
duction of  Ft  St  Johns,  N.  B.,  Nov.  30, 
1696.  With  two  other  chiefs  and  a  few 
French  soldiers  Assacumbuit  attacked  the 
fort  at  Casco,  Me.,  in  1703,  then  defended 
by  Capt.  March,  which  was  saved  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  an  English  vessel.  He 
assisted  the  French  in  1704-5  in  their 
attempt  to  drive  out  the  English  who 
had  established  themselves  in  Newfound- 
land, and  in  1706  visited  France,  where 
he  became  known  to  Charlevoix  and  was 
received  by  Louis  XIV,  who  knighted 
him  and  presented  him  an  elegant  sword, 
after  boasting  that  he  had  slain  with  his 
own  hand  140  of  the  King's  enemies  in 
New  England  (Penhallow,  Ind.  Wars,  i, 
40,  1824).  Assacumbuit  returned  from 
France  in  1707  and  in  the  following  year 
was  present  with  the  French  in  their  at- 
tack on  Haverhill,  Mass.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  in  1727  nothing  further  in 
regard  to  him  is  recorded.  He  is  some- 
times mentioned  under  the  name  Nes- 
cambiouit,  and  in  one  instance  as  Old 
Escambuit.     (c.  t.) 

Asiameekg.  A  village  in  1698,  proba- 
bly near  Dartmouth,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.,  in 
Warapanoag  territory.  Mentioned  in 
connection  with  Acushnet  and  Assa- 
wompset  bv  Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698) 
in  Mass. Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  129-134, 
1809. 

ABsaomeek.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacv,  in  1608,  situated  about  Al- 
exandria, Va. — Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Asiapan.  A  dictionary  name  for  the 
flying  squirrel  (Sciuropt^rus  tvlnceUa)^ 
spelt  also  assaphan^  evidently  cognate  with 
Chippewa  wsipfiny  Sauk  and  Fox  d^se- 
jo^n''.  *  raccoon.*     (a.  f.  c.     w.  j.) 

Asiawompiet.  A  village  existing  as  late 
as  1674  in  Middleborough  tp.,  Ply- 
mouth CO.,  Mass,  probably  withm  Wam- 
panoag  territory. 

AsMwampait.— Rawson  and  Danforth  (169H)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  129-134, 1809.  Asm- 
wanupait.— Ibid.  Aaioowamioo.— Bourne  (1674), 
ibid.,  I,  198,  1806.  Aiiowamsett,— Records  (1671) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,bk.  3,  20,  1848. 


Assegun  (probably  from  Chippewa 
ii'«/ii>an  *  black  base.'— W.  J.).  A  tradi- 
tional tribe  said  to  have  occupied  the 
region  about  Mackinaw  and  Sault  Ste  Ma- 
rie on  the  first  coming  of  the  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa,  and  to  have  been  driven  by 
them  southward  through  lower  Michigan. 
They  are  said,  and  apparently  correctly, 
to  have  been  either  connectea  with  the 
Mascoutin  or  identical  with  that  tribe, 
and  to  have  made  the  bone  deposits  in 
N.  Michigan.  See  MascotUin.  (  j.  m.  ) 
AflMfUBs.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  202-4, 1857. 
AMigttnaick»— Brinton,  Lenape  Legend,  228, 1885. 
AMigunaift.— Schoolcraft,  op.  cit..  i,  191.  1851. 
Bone  Indiani.— Ibid.,  307. 

Asieheholar,  Asseola.    See  Osceola, 
Asiilanapi  ( *  yellow  or  green  leaf  tree  * ) . 

A  former  Creek  town,  probably  on  Yel- 

lowleaf  cr.,  a  tributary  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala. 

There  is  a  township  of  the  same  name  in 

the  Creek  Nation,  Indian  Ter.^— Gatschet, 

Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128,  1884. 

ArMlamaby.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  250, 

1836.    OMaaonida.— Ibid.,  325. 

Aiii-lnpntski.    See  Black  drink. 

Asiiminehkon.  By  the  treaty  of  Prai- 
rie du  Chien  in  1829  the  Ottawa,  Pota- 
watomi,  and  Chippewa  reserved  "one 
section  at  the  village  of  the  As-sim-in-eh- 
Kon,  or  Paw-paw  Grove."  Probably  a 
Potawatomi  village  in  Leeco.,  111. — Prai- 
rie du  Chien  treaty  (1829)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  163,  1873. 

Assimixiier.     See  Ammiym, 

Asiinapi  (^Chippewa:  iin^napdy  *  stone 
person.' — W.  J.).  A  people,  mentioned 
m  the  Walam  0/wm  (Bnnton,  Lenape,  190, 
1885),  with  whom  the  Delawares  fought 
durine  their  migration  toward  the  e. 
AMinipi.— Raflnesque,  Am.  Nations,  i,  146, 1836. 

Assiniboin  (Chippewa:  ti^ain^  *  stone,* 
fi^pvMicd  *he  cooks  by  roasting':  *one 
wnocooksby  the  use  of  stones.' — W.  J.). 
A  large  Siouan  tribe,  originally  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  the  Yanktonai.  Their  sepa- 
ration from  the  parent  stem,  to  judge  dv 
the  slight  dialectal  difference  in  the  lari- 
guage,  could  not  have  greatly  preceded  the 
appearance  of  the  whites,  but  it  must 
have  taken  place  before  1640,  as  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  that  year  mentions  the  As- 
siniboin as  distinct.  The  Relation  of 
1658  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  L. 
Alimioeg,  between  L.  Superior  and  Hud- 
son bay.  On  Jefferys'  map  of  1762  this 
name  is  applied  to  L.  Nipigon,  and  on 
De  risle's  map  of  1703  to  llainy  lake. 
From  a  tradition  found  in '  the  widely 
scattered  bodies  of  the  tribe  and  hearcl 
by  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  the 
Dakota,  the  Assiniboin  appear  to  have 
separated  from  their  ancestral  stem  while 
the  latter  resided  somewhere  in  the  r^on 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi, 
whence  they  moved  northward  and  joined 
the  Cree.  It  is  probable  that  they  first 
settled  about  Lake  of  the  Woods,  then 
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drifted  northwestward  to  the  region 
about  L.  Winnipeg,  where  they  were  liv- 
ing as  early  as  1670,  and  were  thus  lo- 
cated on  I^ahontan's  map  of  1691.  Chau- 
vignerie  (1736)  place  them  in  the  same 
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re^don.  Dobbe  (Hudson  Bay,  1744)  lo- 
cated one  division  of  the  Assiniboin  some 
distance  v.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg  and  the 
other  immediately  w.  of  an  unidentified 
lake  placed  n.  of  L.  Winnipeg.  These 
divisions  he  distinguishes  as  Assiniboin 
of  the  Meadows  and  Assiniboin  of  the 
Woods.  In  1775  Henry  found  the  tribe 
scattered  along  Saskatchewan  and  Assini- 
boine  rST,  from  the  forest  limit  well  up  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  former,  and  this 
region,  between  the  Sioux  on  the  s.  and 
the  Siksika  on  the  w.,  was  the  country 
over  which  they  continued  to  range 
until  gathered  on  reservations.  Hayden 
(Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862) 
limits  their  range  at  that  time  as  fol- 
lows: **The  Northern  Assiuiboins  roam 
over  the  country  from  the  w.  banks  of 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboin  rs.,  in 
a  w.  direction  to  the  Woody  rata.,  n.  and 
w.  amongst  some  of  the  small  outliers  of 
the  Rocky  mts.  e.  of  the  Missouri,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  lakes  freouently 
met  with  on  the  plains  in  that  district. 
They  consist  of  250  or  300  lodges.  The 
remainder  of  the  tribe,  now  [1856]  re- 
duced to  250  lodges,  occupy  the  dis- 
trict defined  as  follows:  Commencing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  White  Earth  r.  on  the 
E.,  extending  up  that  river  to  and  as  far 
beyond  its  source  as  the  Grand  Coulee 
ancl  the  head  of  La  Riviere  aux  Souris, 


thence  n.  w.  along  the  Coteau  de  Prairie, 
or  divide,  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
Cypress  mts.,  on  the  n.  fork  of  Milk  r., 
down  that  riter  to  its  junction  with  the 
Missouri,  thence  down  the  Missouri  to 
White  Earth  r. ,  the  starting  point.  Until 
the  year  1838  the  tribe  still  numbered 
from*  1,000  to  1,200  lodges,  triding  on  the 
Missouri,  when  the  smallpox  reduced 
them  to  less  than  400  lodges.  Thev  were 
also  surrounded  by  large  and  hostile 
tribes,  who  continually  made  war  upon 
them,  and  in  this  way  their  number  was 
diminished,  though  at  the  present  time 
they  are  slowly  on  the  increa^." 

From  the  time  they  separated  from  the 
parent  stem  and  joined  the  Cree  until 
brought  under  control  of  the  whites,  they 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Dakota.  As  they  have  lived  since  the 
appearance  of  the  whites  in  the  N.  W. 
almost  wholly  on  the  plains,  without  per- 
manent villages,  moving  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  food,  their  history  has 
been  one  of  conflict  with  suiTounding 
tribes. 

Physically  the  Assiniboin  do  not  differ 
materially  from  the  other  Sioux.  The 
men  dress  their  hair  in  various  forms;  it 
is  seldom  cut,  but  as  it  grows  is  twisted 
into  small  locks  or  tails,  and  frequently 
false  hair  is  added  to  lengthen  the  twist. 
It  sometimes  reaches  the  ground,  but  is 
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generally  wound  in  a  coil  on  top  of  the 
head.  Their  dress,  tents,  and  customs 
generally  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Plains 
Cree,  but  they  observe  more  decorum  in 
camp  and   are  more  cleanly,  and  their 
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hospitality  is  noted  by  most  traders  who 
have  visited  them.  PolyM,my  is  com- 
mon. While  the  buffalo  abounded  their 
pi-incipal  oi'cupation  consisted  in  making 
pemmican,  which  they  bartered  to  the 
whites  for  liquor,  tobacco,  powder,  balls, 
knives,  etc.  Dogs  are  said  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  their  deities.  According  to 
Alexander  Henry,  if  death  happened  in 
winter  at  a  distance  from  the  burial 
ground  of  the  family,  the  body  was  car- 
ried along  during  their  journeying  and 
placed  on  a  scaffold,  out  of  reach  or  dogs 
and  beasts  of  prey,  at  their  stopping 
places.  Arriveti  at  the  burial  place,  the 
corpse  was  deposited  in  a  sitting  posture 
in  a  circular  grave  about  5  feet  deep, 
lined  with  bark  or  skins;  it  was  then 
covered  with  bark,  over  which  logs  were 
placed,  and  these  in  turn  were  covered 
with  earth. 

The  names  of  their  bands  or  divisions, 
as  given  by  different  writers,  vary  con- 
siderably, owing  to  the  loose  organiza- 
tion and  wandering  habit  of  the  tribe. 
Lewis  and  Clark  mention  as  divisions  in 
1805:  (1 )  Menatopa  (Otaopabin^  of  Max- 
imilian), Gens  de  Feuilles  [for  Jules'] 
(Itscheabin^),  Big  Devils  (Watopach- 
nato),  Oseegah,  and  another  the  name 
of  which  is  not  stated.  The  whole  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  the  northern  and 
southern  and  into  the  forest  and  prairie 
bands.  Maximilian  (Trav.,  194,  1843) 
names  their  gentes  as  follows:  (1 )  Itsche- 
abin^  (gens  des  filles);  (2)  Jatonabin^ 
(gens  des  roches);  (3)  Otopachgnato 
(gens  (lu  large) ;  (4 )  Otaopabine  (gens des 
cauot*<);  (5)  Tschantoga  (gens  des  bois); 
(6)  Watopachnato  (gens  de  I'age);  (7) 
Tanintauei  ( gens  des  osayes ) ;  ( 8 )  Chabin 
(gens  des  montagnes).  A  band  men- 
tioned by  Hayden  (op.  cit.,  387),  the 
Minishinakato,  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  name<l  by  Maximilian.  Henry 
(Jour.,  II,  522-523,  1897)  enumerated  11 
bands  in  1808,  of  which  the  Red  River, 
Rabbit,  Eagle  Hills,  Saskatchewan,  Foot, 
and  Swampv  Ground  Assiniboin,  and 
Those  -  w  ho  -  have  -  water- for- themselves* 
only  can  not  be  positively  identified.  This 
last  may  be  Hayden's  Minishinakato. 
Other  divisions  mentioned,  chiefly  geo- 
graphical, are:  Assiniboin  of  the  M^ki- 
ows,  Turtle  Mountain  Sioux,  Wawa^eeas- 
son,  and  Assabaoch  (?).  The  only  Assin- 
iboin village  mentioned  in  print  is  Pas- 
quayah. 

Porter  (1829)  estimated  the  Assiniboin 
population  at  8,000;  Drake  at  10,000  be- 
fore the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1836,  dur- 
ing which  4,000  of  them  perished.  Galla- 
tin (1836 ")  placed  the  number  at  6,000;  the 
U.  S.  Indian  Report  of  1843,  at  7,000.  In 
1890  they  numbered  3,008;  in  1904,  2,600. 

The  Assiniboin  now  (1904)  living  in 


the  United  States  are  in  Montana,  699 
under  Ft  Belknap  agency  and  535  under 
Ft  Peck  agency;  total,  1,234.  In  Can- 
ada there  were  in  1902  the  Mosquito 
and  Bears  Heads'  and  Lean  Man's  bauds 
at  Battleford  agency,  78;  Joseph's  band 
of  147,  Paul's  of  147,  and  5  orphans  at  Ed- 
monton agency;  Carry-the-Kettle  band 
under  Assiniboin  agency,  210;  Pheasant 
Rump's  band,  originally  69,  and  Ocean 
Man's,  68  in  number,  at  Moose  mtn. ; 
and  the  bands  on  Stony  res..  Alberta, 
661;  total,  1,371.  See  Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ill,  1891;  McGee,  Siouan  In- 
dians, loth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  157,  1897; 
Dorsey,  Siouan  Sociology,  ibid.,  213; 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
1862.  (j.  M.     c.T.) 

Apinulbomea. — Lloyd  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst,,  v, 
246.  1876  (misprint).  Arsenipoitii.— Barcia,  £n- 
sayo,  238,  1723.  AraenipoiU.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80, 1*54.  AainboU.— Trum- 
bull, Ind.  Wars,  185,  1851.  Ariniboelt.— Anvllle, 
Am.  Sept.  map,  1756.  Asiniboinea.— Morgan  in 
N.  Am.  Rev..  44,  Jan.,  1870.  A«i'-ni-bwa».— Am. 
Natur.,  829,  Oct..  1882  ( wrongly  given  as  Dorsey 's 
spelling).    Aunibwanak.— Cuoq.  Lex.  de  la  Lan- 

§ue  Algonquine.  77, 1886.  A-il-ni-pol'-tuk.— Hay- 
en,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  381,  1862  (Cree  and 
Chlppewaname).  Aainipovalei.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
176,  1723.  A«-ne-boine«.— Bonner,  Life  of  Bcck- 
wourth.  158,1856.  A«»eenaboine.— Franklin. Joum. 
Polar  Sea,  168,  1824.  Asseeneepoytuok.— Ibid.,  55 
(Cree  name).  AMcliboU.— Doc.  of  1683  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX,  788, 1855.  A«»enepoiU.— Henne- 
pin, New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  AsMniboines. — Per- 
rin,  Voy.  dans  les  Louisianes,  263, 1805.  Aaseai- 
boualak.— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi,  21. 
1886.  AMenipoiiU.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1055.  1855.  AaaenipoiU.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Aasenipoua- 
laoi.— Hennepin  quoted  by  Shea,  Disc.,  131, 
1852  (trans,  'stone  warriors').  Aaionipoualak. — 
Shea,  ibid.,  note.  Aaionipouali.— Kadout  (1710) 
in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi,  14 J^.    Aaionipouel.— Ibid.. 


11.  AsMiiipoulaot.  —  Hennepin  misquoted  bv 
Nelll,  Hist.  Minn..  134.  1858.  Aaseupoulaea. — 
Hennepin  (1680)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  212, 
1846.  A»i«mpoulak».— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in  Margry, 
D6c..  VT,  22, 1886.  AMenipouvaU.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
43, 1741.  AMenipovals.— Alcedo,Dict.  Geog..  IV,  557, 
1788.  AsMimiboiiu.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  245, 1821 . 
AsMnpoeU.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  index,  289, 1861. 
AMiUbbueU.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D^c, 
IV,  600, 1880.  AsiimpooaU.— Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
I,  231,  1703.  Asainaboei.— Smith,  Bouquet's  E'x- 
ped.,  69, 1766.  AMinaboil.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the 
We.st,  125,  1816.  AMinaboino.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  498, 
1839.  Auinaboina.  — Ibid.,  297,  1835.  Aaaiaa- 
bwoinw.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  99, 1855.   As- 

sineboei Hutchins  (1765),  ibid.,  iii.  556. 1853.  As- 

■ineboiii.—Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  79,  1815. 
Astineboinea.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  map, 
1851.      Aaainebwannuk.— Jones,  Oiebway    Inds., 

178.1861.  AisinepoeL—Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  556,  18r>3.  Astine- 
poll*.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley, 

380. 1862.  Astinepoiiu.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1849, 70. 1850.  Assinepotuc— Balbi,  Atlas  EthnoR.. 
55,  1826.  AMinepoualaoft.— <^xe,  Carolana,  43, 
1741.  AMiniboelle.— Beauhamois  and  Hoi'quart 
(1731)  in  Margry,  D^c,  Vi.  568.  1886.  AMini- 
boeli.— Frontenac  (1695) .ibid.,  v. 63, 1883.  Asaini- 
boe«i.— Capellini.  Ricordi,  185, 1867.  AMiniboile.— 
Vaudreull  and  Bton  (1716)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi, 
496, 1886.  AMiniboili.  —Carver,  Travels,  map.  1778. 
Aswniboinei.— West,  Jour.,  86, 1824.  Aasiniboina. — 
Gass.  Jour.,  69,  1807.  Astiniboia.— Denonville 
(1685)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  286, 1855.  As- 
•iniboleaet.— Alcedo,  Dice.  Geog.,  l,  165. 1786.  As- 
•iniboualas.— Perrot  in  Minn.  Hbt  Coll.,  ii.  pt.  2, 
24, 1864.    AMinibouane.— Pachot  (1722)  in  Margry 
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Dec,  VI,  517,  1886.  AadniboueU.— Vaudreull 
(1720),  ibid..  610.  Asiinibouete.— Du  Chesneau 
(1681  j  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  153, 1855.  Am- 
■ijiiboulM.~PeiTot,  M4m.,91,1864.  AMinib'waiu.  — 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  77, 1850.  AMini- 
poftU.--Proc.  verb.  (1671)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  97, 
1876.  AwlnipooU.— Du  Lhut  (1678),  ibid.,  vi,  19, 
1886.  AMinipoile.— Vaudreuil  and  B^gon  (1716), 
ibid..  .'iOO.  AMinipoUeu.— Balbi,  Allan  £thnog., 
55,1826.    Asiiiupoils.~Le   Sueur  (1700)   in  Mar- 


grv-.  D^c.  VI,  82, 1886.  AuiniponieU.— Gallatin  in 
Tmns.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  123,  1836.  Aadnipo- 
tuo. — Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend..  501. 1878.   Aa- 


sinipoual.— Lahontan.  New  Vby.,  1,207, 1703.  Am- 
sixilpouaUo.— Jes.  Rel..  1667,  III.  23, 1858.  Aauni- 
pooalalu.— Ibid.,  21,  1658.  Auinipoiian.— Ibid., 
1670, 92.  Aatinipoul&o. — Du  Lhut  ( 1684 )  in  Margry^ 
D<Jc.,  vr,  51,  1886.  Auinipoor.^Le  Jeune  in  Jes. 
Rel.,  1640,  III,  35, 1858.  Aaainipov&U.~Harris,  Coll. 
Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii,  map,  1705.  Asiini-poytuk, — 
Richardson,  A  ret.  Exped.,  51.  1851.  Asunipwa- 
nak.— Gatachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Chippewa  name). 
Asainnaboin.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  vi,  1848.  Aasinna- 
boines.— Ibid.  AMinneboin.— Tanner,  Nar..  50, 
1830.  AMinnee-Poetuc— Me.Hi«?t.Soc.Coll., VI, 270, 
1859.  Aaainnibains.— Lewis  and  Clark,  DIhc.,  23, 
1H06.  AMiuBiboaa.— Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  fix- 
pod.,  1, 198,  note,  1893  (Chippewa  name).  Aasiiuii- 
boine.  —Hind,  Labr.  Pen . ,  1 1 ,  148, 1863.  Aadnniboine 
Sioux.— Can.  Ind.  Rep.,  77, 1880.  Aasiimiboina.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Di)«c.,30. 1806.  Aasinop<»iU.~La 
Harpe  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  lU,  27, 1851. 
Aaaiaponele.—- Anon.  Carte  de  I'Am.  8^pt.,  Paris, 
n.  d.  Asainpoalao. — Bowles,  map  of  Am.,  after 
1750.  AudnpouU.— Labontan,  quoted  by  Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  72.  1849.  Auiinabwaun.— 
Parker,  Minn.  Handb..  13.  1857.  Ohiripinoat.— 
Perrotll721)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  ii,  pt.  2,  24, 
1864.  EMinaboin.— Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  1st 
seas. ,  64, 1832.  E-taaa-ke-pa-te-qna. —Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  11,  Ixxxlv,  1823  ( Hidatsa  name,  from 
i-ta-horUki,  'long arrows').  Fiah-eatart.- Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  381, 1862  (Hohe  or; 
Dakota  name).  Querriera  de  la  Roohe. — Perrot, 
M^m.,  232,  1864.  Querriera  de  pierre.— Jes.  Rel., 
1658,  in,  21. 1858.  Haha.— Coues,  Pike's  Exped..  i, 
348, 1895.  Ho-ha.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  123,  1836  (* rebel':  sometimes  applied  by 
other  Sioux  tribes) .  Eohaya.— Snelling,  Tales  of 
N.  W.,  21,  1830.  Hohe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A. E.,222, 1897 (Dakota name:  'rebels').  Eo'-he.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  381,  1862 
(trans,  'fish-eaters').  Eoheh. — Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  296,  1872.  Eo-he'-i-o.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290, 1862 
(Cheyenne  name).  Eoh-hava.— Ramsey  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1, 48, 1872.  Lidiena-Pierre.- Balbi, 
Atlas  Ethnog.,  55, 1826.  laaati.— Henry,  Travels, 
•2><6,  1809  (erroneous  identification  for  San  tee). 
Left  hand.— CMlbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep,  1850, 
143, 1851  (translation  of  the  French  name  of  their 
chief),  mantopanatoa.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend., 470, 1878.  Naoota.— Maximilian, Trav.,  193, 
1843  (own  name,  same  as  Dakota:  'our  people'). 
Nation  of  the  great  Water. —Dobbs.  Hudson  Bay, 
20,  1744.  Osiidpoillea.— Henry,  Trav.,  273,  1809. 
Oaaineboine.— Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i, 
178.  note  58, 1893.  Oaainiboine.— Ibid.,  .59.  Osano- 
biana.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  24,  1794.  Bioux 
of  the  Eooka.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  77,  1850. 
Stone.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  536,  1878. 
Stone  Indiana.— Fisher,  New  Trav.,  17*2,  1812. 
Stone  Koaatera.— Tanner,  Nar.,  51,  1830.  Stone 
Sioux.— Lewlsand  Clark,  Disc. .  46, 1806.  Btoney.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Ck)mpend.,  536, 1878.  Btoney 
Indiana.— C^an.  Ind.  Rep.,  80, 1880.  Stoniea.— Inf'n 
of  Chas.  N.  Bell,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  1886 
( the  common  name  used  by  Engli.sh  in  Canada). 
Thiokwood.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  836. 
1878  (applied  to  the  Assiniboin  of  the  Rocky 
mts.).  Tln'tlama'Eka.— Chamberlain,  infn,  1903 
('cutthroats':  Kutenai  name).  XTaainebwoinug. — 
Tanner,  Nar.,  316, 1830  (Chippewa  name) .  Weep- 
era.— Henry,  Trav.,  286. 1809. 

Assiniboiii  of  the  Plains.  A  divisioh  of 
the  Assiniboin  described  by  Dobbs  ( Hud- 
son Bay,  35,  1744)  as  distinjruished  from 
that  portion  of  the  tribe  living  in  the 


wooded  country.  On  his  map  they  are 
located  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg.  De  8met 
(Miss,  de  TOregon,  104,  106,  1848)  esti- 
mated them  at  300  lodges,  and  in  the 
English  edition  of  his  work  (Oregon 
Miss.,  156,  1847)  the  number  given  is  600 
lodges.  He  says  thev  hunt  over  the 
great  plains  between  tne  Saskatchewan. 
Ked,  Slissouri,  and  Yellowstone  rs.,  and 
as  compared  with  the  Assiniboin  of  the 
woods  "are.  more  expert  in  thieving, 
greater  topers,  and  are  perpetually  at 
war,"  but  that  in  general  the  men  are 
more  robust  and  of  commanding  stature. 
They  include  the  Itecheabine,  Wato- 
pachnato,  Otaonabine,  and  Jatonabine. 
Aaainiboela  of  the  Booth.— JefTeryfl,  French  Dom.' 
in  Am.,  pt.  I,  mnp,  1741.  Aaainiboina  dea  Plainea.— 
Smet,  Mi!«.  de  V Oregon,  104,  1848.  Aadnibouela 
of  the  Meadowa.— Dobbs  Hudson  Bay,  85,  1744. 
Plain  Aaaineboina.— Hind,  Red  River  £xped.,  ii. 
152, 1860. 

AsBonet.  A  river  and  village  in  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.,  and  probably  the  name  of  a 
former  Indian  village  in  the  vicinity. 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  i,  117,  1851) 
uses  the  name  **  Assonets"  to  denote  the 
probable  Indian  authors  of  the  inscrip- 
tions on  Dighton  rock.     ( j.  m.  ) 

AssnapmiiBhaxi.  A  Montagnais  mission 
founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  l&l  about  300 
m.  up  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec,  probably  at 
the  entrance  of  Ashuapmouchouan  r.  into 
L.  St  John.  A  trading  post  of  the  same 
name  was  on  that  river  in  1832. — Hind, 
Labrador,  ii,  25,  26,  38,  1863. 

AsBumption.  A  mission  established  in 
1728  at  the  Wyandot  village  near  the 
present  city  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  re- 
moved soon  afterward  to  the  opposite 
shore.  It  continued  until  1781.— Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  202,  1855. 

Aasanpink  (*at  the  stone  stream').  A 
division  of  the  Delawares  formerly  on 
Stony  cr.,  on  the  Delaware,  near  Trenton. 
Prolmbly  from  the  Indian  name  of  Stony 
cr.     (j.  M?) 

Aaaanpinka.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  125, 
1816.  Aaaeinpinka.— Sanford,  U.  S.,  cxlvii,  1819. 
Aaannpink. — Proud,  Pa. ,  li,  294, 1798.  Stony  Creek 
Indiana.— Ibid. 

AsBunta.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly CJostanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Assnti.  A  small  Nez  Perc^  band  for- 
merly living  on  Assuti  cr.,  Idaho.  They 
joined*  Chief  Joseph  in  the  Nez  Perc^ 
war  of  1877.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Assnweska.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  co., 
Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Astakiwi  [es-ta-ke^,  'hot  spring.' — 
Powers).  A  Shastan  village  near  Can  by, 
in  Warm  Springs  valley,  Modoc  co.,  Cal., 
whose  people  were  described  by  Pow- 
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ere  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  267,  1877) 
as  most  miserable  and  squalid,  having 
been  brutalized  not  only  by  their  scanty 
and  inferior  diet,  but  also  by  the  loss  of 
their  comeliest  maidens  and  best  voung 
men,  who  were  carried  off  into  slavery 
by  the  Modoc. 

Aatakaywu.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  412, 
1874.  Aatakywioh.— Ibid.  Aataqk^wa.— Curtin, 
MS.  Ilmawi  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889.  E«-U-ke'- 
wach.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., -in.  267, 
1877.  Hot  Spring  Valley  Indians.— Ibid.  (Includes 
also  the  Hantewa) . 

Astialakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez,  on  the  summit  of  a  mesa  that 
separates  San  Diego  and  Guadelupe  can- 
yons at  their  mouths.  It  was  probably 
the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  nJission  of  San 
Juan,  established  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. Distinct  from  Ostyalakwa. 
Atht-ia-la-qua.— Bandelicr  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers. 
III.  126. 1890.  A»h-tyal-a-qua.— Ibid.,  iv,  206,  1892. 
Atht-ya-laqua.— Bandelierin  Proc.  Cong.  Internat. 
Am.,  VII,  452,  1890.  Aatialakwa.— Hodee,  flcld 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895.  Ateyala-keok^^— Loew  in 
Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  343, 1879. 

Astina.  A  villagre  in  n.  Florida  in  15^, 
subject  to  Utina,  head  chief  of  the  Tim- 
ucua  (Laudonnic^re  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s.,  298,  1869).  De  Bry's  map 
(1590)  places  it  w.  of  St  Johns  r. 

Astonregamigoukh.  Mentioned  as  one 
of  the  small  tribes  n.  of  St  Lawrence  r. 
(Jes.  Rel.  1643,  iii,  38,  1858).  Probably 
a  Montagnais  band  or  settlement  about 
the  headwaters  of  Saguenay  or  St  Mau- 
rice r. 

Asompeion.  A  group  of  Alchedoma 
rancherias  on  or  near  the  Rio  Colorado, 
in  California,  more  than  50  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They  were 
visited  and  so  named  by  Fmy  Francisco 
Garc^s  in  1776.— Garccf'S,  Diary,  426, 1900. 

Asystarca.  A  former  Costanoan  village 
of  central  California  attached  to  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Juan  Bautista. — Engelhardt, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Ataaknt.  A  village  of  the  TJplowa  for- 
merly situated  on  the  coast  ot  n.  Cal. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  236, 
1890. 

A'-ta-t-kfit'.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
236.  1890  (Tutu  name).  A'-U-a-kut'-ti.— Ibid. 
(Tutu  name).  A-ta-ke-t«  tiin'-ni.— Dorsey,  MS. 
Chetco  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Hi-yank'-U-ke'-te 
te'-ne.— Dorsey,  MS.  Smith  R.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Tah>nih-kah».— Hamilton,  MS.  Hay-narg- 
ger  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Tantuokets.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  445.  1874.  Yatuoketo.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Tau-tuok-«U.— Ibid..  Apr. 
12. 1861.  Ton-tooketU.— Hamilton,  MS.  Hay-narg- 
ger  vocab.,  B  A.  E. 

Ataakwe  (*seed  people*).  A  people 
encountered  by  the  Znfli  before  reaching 
their  final  residing  place  at  Zufli,  N.  Mex. 
They  joined  the  Seed  clan  of  the  Zufii, 
whose  descendants  constitute  the  present 
Taakwe,  or  Corn  clan,  of  that  tribe. — 
Cushing  in  The  Millstone,  ix,  2,  23,  1884. 
A'-U-a.— Cushing,  ibid. 

Ata-cnlcuUa.     See  Attakullakulla. 

Atagi.  One  of  the  4  Alibamu  towns  for- 
merly situated  in  what  is  now  Autauga  co. , 


Ala.,  extending  2  m.  alone  the  w.  bank 
of  Alabama  r.,  a  short  aistance  w.  of 
the  present  Montgomery.  Autaugaville, 
Autauga  cr.,  and  Autauga  co.  are  name<l 
after  it.  Hawkins  (1798)  speaks  of  it  as 
a  small  village  4  m.  below  rawokti,  and 
says  that  the  people  have  little  inter- 
course with  the  whites  but  are  hospitable. 
Schooler  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578,  1854)  states  that  it  contained  54 
families  in  1832.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 
At-tou-gee.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  36,  1848. 
Autallga.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425.  *24tb  Cong.,  Lit  sess.. 
831,  1836.  Autouga.— Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274,  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  20, 1838.  Autobaa.— 
Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262, 
1855.  Dumplin  Town.— Woodward,  Reminis- 
cences, 12,  1859. 

Atalans.  An  imaginary  prehistoric 
civilized  race  of  North  America  (Rafin- 
esque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  23, 
1824);  probably  based  on  the  Atlantis 
fable. 

Atamasco  lily.  The  name  of  a  plant 
{Amaryllis  atamasco) ^  defined  by  Bart- 
lett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  20,  1877) 
**  as  a  small  one-flowered  lily,  held  in  like 
esteem,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
with  the  daisy  in  England."  Parkinson 
(Paradisus,  87,  1629)  says  that  "the  In- 
dians in  Virginia  do  call  it  Attamusco.*' 
Gerard  (Sun,  N.  Y.,  July  30,  1895)  states 
that  the  word  means  *  stained  with  red,' 
in  reference  to  the  color  of  the  flowers. 
In  this  case  the  chief  component  would 
be  the  Algonquian  radical  muk^  signi- 
fying *red.^    (a.  p.  c.) 

Atana  (Atd^na).  A  Haida  town  on 
House,  or  Atana,  id.,  e.  coast  of  Moresby 
id.,  Queen  Charlotte  group,  British  Coluni- 
bia.  According  to  Skidegate  legend. 
House  id.  was  the  second  to  appear  above 
the  waters  of  the  flood.  At  that  time 
there  was  sitting  upon  it  a  woman  who 
became  the  ancestress  of  the  Tadjilanas. 
The  Kagialskegawai  also  considered  her 
as  their  *' grandmother,"  although  saying 
that  they  were  not  descende<l  directly 
from  her  but  from  some  people  who 
drifted  ashore  at  the  same  place  in  a 
cockleshell.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
the  Tadjilanas.  As  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  John  Work's  list,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned  prior  to  183d- 
41.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Atanekerdlnk.  An  Eskimo  settlement 
on  Nugsuak  pen.,  w.  Greenland. — Peary, 
My  Arct.  Jour.,  208,  1893. 

Atangime.  A  settlement  of  Eskimo  in 
E.  Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Grim- 
land,  XXV,  24,  1902. 

Atanomlema.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe 
living  on  Yakima  res.,  on  Atanum  cr., 
Wash.  They  are  said  to  speak  a  dia- 
lect closely  related  to  the  Yakima  and 
Klikitat.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
738,  1896. 

Ataxias     {'old^nAS,  *  bilge- water*).      A 
Skittagetan  town,  occupied  by  the    Do- 
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fitunai,  on  the  n.  e.  coast  of  Hippa  id., 
British  Columbia — Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,  1905. 

Ataronchronon.  One  of  the  minor 
tribes  of  the  Huron  confederation,  among 
whom  the  Jesuit  mission  of  Sainte  Marie 
was  established. — Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  61, 
1858. 

A]idooiuuiolironon.-^es.  Rel.  for  1640,  35,  1858. 
AndowaaohroBon.  —Jes.  Rel . ,  i  ndex .  1858.  AUoon- 
ohronoM.— Jes,  Rel.  for  16S7, 114, 1858.  Ataronoh.— 
Klng8ley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 154, 1883. 

Atarpe.    A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cai. 
Atarpe,— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Oturbe.— Ibid.    XTturpe.— Ibid. 

Atasi  (Creek:  d^t&ssa,  *  warclub.' — Gat- 
schet ) .  An  ancient  Upper  Creek  town  on 
the  8.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Macon  co., 
Ala.,  adjoining  Calibee  cr.,  5  m.  above 
Huthliwathli  town.  In  1766  it  contained 
about  43  warriors,  and  when  seen  by 
Hawkins,  about  1799,  it  was  a  poor, 
miserable-looking  place.  On  Nov.  29, 
1813,  a  battle  was  fought  there  between 
the  Creeks  and  Jackson's  troops.  The 
name  was  later  applied  to  a  town  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  Indian  Ter.,  the  people  of 
which  are  called  Atasdlgi.  See  Jetterys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map,  1761;  Bar- 
tram,  Trav.,  454,  1791;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128.  1884;  ii,  185,  1888. 
AUaaia.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799  (errone- 
ouslv  placed  on  the  Chattahoochee).  Altaaae.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  260, 1816.  Ataset.— 
Jefferya,  French  Dom.,  i,  134,  map.  1761.  Ataai.— 
Gatschet,    Creek   Migr.    Legend,    i,   128,    1884. 


_  ^  ji.— Ibid.  Atfai.— Ibid,  (in  Indian  Ter.). 
Attaaea.— Roberta,  Florida,  13,  1763.  Attaaia.— 
Phelipeau,  Carte  G^n^rale,  1783.  Attaaae.— Bar- 
tram.  Travels,  448,  1791.  Autiaeea.— Woodward, 
Reminiscences,  24,  1859.  Autoaaee.— Drake,  Ind. 
Chron.,  198,  1836.  Aut-toa-ae.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  31,  1848.  Auttotaee.— Hawkins  (1813)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  849, 1832.  Oitaaeea.— 
Romans,  Florida,  i,  280. 1775.  Oitaaaa.— JetTerys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134,  map,  1761  (mislocated, 
but  probably  the  same).  Olaaae.— Bartram,  Voy., 
I,  map,  1799.  Otaaee.— Thomas  (1793)  in  Am. 
State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  407,  1882.  Otaaaa.— Bar- 
tram,  Travels,  394,  461. 1791.  Otiaea.— Carley  (1835) 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  75.  1838. 
Otiaaae.— Ibid.,  81.  Otoaeen.—H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 
24thCong.,lstses8.,  131, 1836.  Ottaaeea.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1797),  70,  1837.  Otteraoa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  152,  1836.  Otteaa.— 
Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  20,  im.  Otteaaa.— Crawford  (1836),  ibid  ,24. 
Ottiaae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854. 
Ottiaaea.— Wyse  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  63,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  63,  1838. 

Atastagonies.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Rivera  f  Diario  y  Derro- 
tero,  leg.  2,602, 1736)  as  formerly  living  in 
8.  Texas. 

Atchalak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  39  in 
1890. 

Atohalngomiat— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1890 
(the  inhabitants). 

Atcliatohakangoaen  (from  atchitchaky 
'crane').  The  principal  division  of  the 
Miami.  On  account  or  the  hostility  of  the 
Illinois  they  removed  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  they  were  attacked  by  the 


Sioux,  and  they  afterward  settled  near  the 
Jesuit  mission  at  Green  Bay,  and  moved 
thence  into  Illinois  and  Indiana  with  the 
rest  of  the  tribe.  In  1736  Chauvignerie 
gave  the  crane  as  one  of  the  two  leading 
Miami  totems.  (J.  m.  ) 
Atehatohakangouen.— Perrot  (ca.  1721)  M^moire, 
222,  1864.  AtohatohaKaiigoueii.-Jes.  Rel.,  LViii, 
40.  1899.  Ohao&kengoa.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map, 
1741.  Ohaohakingua.— Ibid.,  12.  La  Orae.— La 
Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  Il,  216,  1877.  Kiamia 
de  la  oriie.— Perrot,  op.  cit..  154.  Outiohaoook.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741 .  outitohakouk.  —Jesuit 
Rel.,  1658,  21,  1858.  Tohatohakigoa.— La  Salle 
(1680)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ii,  216,  1877.  Tohatoha- 
king.— Ibid.  (1683),  320.  Tohidoakoiiingouea.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  n,  261, 
1753.  Tohidoakoaoagnea.— Baqueville  de  la  Poth- 
erie misquoted  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ill,  134, 1856.  # 

Atehaterakangouen.      An     Algonquian 
tribe  or  band  living  in  the  interior  of 
Wiscxjnsin  in  1672,  near  the  Mascouten 
and  Kickapoo. 
AtohataraKangouen.— Jes.  Rel.,  Lvni,  40, 1899. 

Atchialgi  (atchi  *  maize,'  dlgi  *  people'). 
One  of  the  twenty  Creek  clans. 
Atohialgi— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 155,1884. 

Atohinaalgi  (*  cedar  grove  people').  A 
former  small  village  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
on  a  tributary  of  Tallapoosa  r. ,  probably  in 
Tallapoosa  co.,  Ala.  It  was  their  north- 
ernmost settlement  in  the  18th  century, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Gen.  White,  Nov. 
13,  1813.     (a.  8.  G.) 

Atohina-itlgi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128, 
1884.  Au-ohe-naQ-ol-gau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch 
of  Creek  country,  47,  1848.  Oanalga.— Pickett, 
Hist.  Ala.,  II,  299, 1851. 

Atohinaliatchi  ( ^  cedar  creek  *).  A  for- 
mer branch  settlement  of  tne  Upper 
Creek  village  of  Kailaidshi,  on  a  small 
stream  of  the  same  name,  a  tributary  of 
the  Tallapoosa,  probably  in  Coosa  co., 
Ala.     (a.  s.  G.) 

Ahohar&lar,— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  Ist 
sexs..  322,  1836  (a  doubtful  synonym).  Atonina 
Hatohi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  128, 1884. 
Au-ohe-nau-hat-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799) ,  Sketch,  49, 
1848. 

Atehitoliiken  {Atci^tdkEny  sig.  doubtful, 
or  Nkaitu^mSf  *  reaches  the  top  of  the  brow 
or  low  steep,'  because  the  trail  here  passes 
on  top  of  a  bench  and  enters  Spapiam 
valley).  A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  n.  side 
of  Thomi>8on  r.,  3  m.  back  in  the  moun- 
tains from  Spences  Bridge,  British  Colum- 
bia.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  173,  1900. 

Ateaeari.  A  branch  of  the  Cora  divi- 
sion of  the  Piman  family  on  the  Rio  de 
Nayarit,  or  Rio  de  San  redro,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Ateaeari.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  69, 1864.  Atea- 
kari.— Pimentel,  Lenguas  de  Mex.,  ii,  83,  1865. 
Ateanaoa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.  (name  of  lan- 
guage). 

Atepna.  A  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuv,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 
Atepira.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N  Mex.,  136,  1889 
(misprint). 
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Atfalati  {Atfdlaii),  A  division  of  the 
Kalapooian  family  whose  earliest  seats, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  the 
plains  of  the  same  name,  the  hills  about 
Forest  Grove,  and  the  shores  and  vicin- 
it]^  of  Wappato  lake,  Oreg. ;  and  they  are 
said  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  site 
of  Portland.  They  are  now  on  Grande 
Ronde  res.  and  number  about  20.  The 
Atfalati  have  lone  given  up  their  native 
customs  and  little  is  known  of  their 
mode  of  life.  Their  language,  however, 
has  been  studied  by  Gatschet,  and  our 
chief  knowledge  of  the  Kalapooian 
tongue  is  from  this  diale(;t.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  Atfalati  bands  as  ascer- 
tSined  by  Gatschet  in  1877:  Chacham- 
bitmanchal,  Chachanim,  Chachemewa, 
Chachif,  Chachimahiyuk,  Chachimewa, 
Chachokwith,  Chagindueftei,  Chahelim, 
Chakeipi,  Chakutpaliu,  Chalal,  Chalawai, 
Chamampit,  Chapana^htin,  Chapokele, 
Chapungathpi  Chatagithl,  Chatagshish, 
Chatakuin,  Chatamnei,  Chatilkuei,  Cha- 
wayed.    (l.  f.  ) 

Atfalati.— Gatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii, 
212,  1899.  Fallataha.— Slocum  in  H.  R.  Rep.  101, 
25th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  42, 1839.  FaUatraha.— Slocum 
in  Sen.  Doc.  24,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  15.  1838. 
FoUatiea,— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  569, 
1846.  Juilati.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  viii, 
256,  1882.  Snalatine.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  62, 3l8t  Cong. ,  1  st  seas. ,  172, 1850.  Sualatine.  — 
Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160, 1850.  TuiUti.— Gat- 
schet in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii.  212,  1899.  Tua- 
latimt.— Taylor  in  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  27,  1867.  Tualatin.— Palmer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  260,  1864.  TuaUty.— Tolmie  in  Trans. 
Oreg.  IMon.  Assn.,  32,  1884.  Tub walati.— Hale  in 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  569,  1846.  TurUtan.— 
Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 62, 1868.  TwaU- 
tiea.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  221,  1861.  Twalaty.— Pres. 
mess.,  Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  l.st  sess.,  2,  1852. 
TwaUtea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  503,  1865.  Twal- 
lalty.— Ibid.,  205,  1851.  TwalUtine*.— Meek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cx>ng.,  1st  sess.,  10, 1848. 
Wapato  Lake.— McClane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  184, 
1887.  Wapatu.— Gatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
IV,  143, 1891.  Wapatu  Lake.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  EthnoL,  ii.  pt.  1,  xlvi,  1890.  Wapeto.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  492, 1897.  Wapoto  Lake.— McClane  in  Ind. 
ACT.  Rep.,  269. 1889.  Wappato.— Smith  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  56,  1875.  Wappatoo.— Victor  in  Overland 
Mo.,  vn,  346.  1871.  Wapto.— Meacham,  Wigwam 
and  Warpath,  117. 1875. 

Athabasca  (Forest  Cree:  athap  'in  suc- 
cession,* 'Oskaw  *  grass,'  *  reeds';  hence 
*  grass  or  reeds  here  and  there. ' — Hew  itt ) . 
A  northern  Athapascan  tribe,  from  which 
the  stock  name  is  derived,  residing  around 
Athabasca  lake.  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada. 
Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  regards  them  as  a 
part  of  the  Chipewyan  proper.  They  do 
not  differ  essentially  Irom  neighboring 
Athapascan  tribes.  In  1902  (Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  84,  1902)  326  were  enumerated  at 
Ft  Chipewyan. 

Arabatkaw.- Lacombe,  Diet,  des  Cris,  1874 
("Athabnwft"  Cree  name).  Athabaskana.— Peti- 
tot,  Diet.  iK^nc-Dindji*^,  xx.  1876.  Athapasoow.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Indi*.,  vl,  1848.  Athapusoow.- Heame, 
Joum.  N.  Ocean,  177, 1795.  Ayabaakau.— Gat^het, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Cree  name).  Xkpa7-tpili-0t,tiiie.— 
Petitot.  Autour  du  lac  des  P>ciaves.  363.  1891 
(•people  of  the  willow  floor,'  i.  e.,  of  Ft  Chipe- 


wyan). Kkpeat'ayl^kki  ottia^.— Petitot,  Diet. 
Den^Dindjie,  xx.  1876  ('people  of  the  poplar 
floor').  YiU-Ottine.— Petitot,  Autour,  op.  cit. 
('people  from  above'). 

Athapascan  Family.  The  most  widely 
distributed  of  all  the  Indian  linguistic 
families  of  North  America,  formerly  ex- 
tending over  parts  of  the  continent  from 
the  Arctic  coast  far  into  N.  Mexico,  from 
the  Pacific  to  Hudson  bay  at  the  n.,  and 
from  the  Rio  Colorado  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande  at  the  s. — a  territory  ex- 
tending for  more  than  40®  of  latitude  and 
75°  of  longitude. 

The  languages  which  com  pose  the  Atha- 
pascan family  are  plainly  related  to  each 
other  and,  b^ecause  of  certain  peculiari- 
ties, stand  out  from  the  other  American 
languages  with  considerable  distinctness. 
Phonetically  they  are  rendered  harsh  and 
difficult  for  European  ears  because  of 
series  of  guttural  sounds,  many  continu- 
ants, and  frequent  checks  and  aspirations. 
Morphologically  they  are  marked  by  a 
sentence  verb  of  considerable  complexity, 
due  largely  to  many  decayed  prefixes  and 
to  various'changes  of  the  root  to  indicate 
the  number  and  character  of  the  subject 
and  object.  Between  the  various  lan- 
guages much  regular  phonetic  change, 
especially  of  vowels,  appears,  and  while 
certain  words  are  found  to  be  common, 
each  language,  independently  of  the 
others,  has  formed  many  nouns  by  com- 
position and  transformed  the  structure 
of  its  verbs.  The  wide  differences  in 
physical  type  and  culture  and  tlie  differ- 
ences in  language  point  to  a  long  separa- 
tion of  the  family,  certainly  covering 
many  centuries.  Geographically  it  a  in- 
sists of  three  divisions:  Northern,  Pacific, 
and  Southern. 

The  Northern  division,  known  as  the 
Tinneh,  or  D^n^,  the  name  they  apply  to 
themselves,  consists  of  three  groups:  The 
eastern,  the  northwestern,  the  southwest- 
ern. The  eastern  group  occupies  a  vast 
extent  of  continuous  territory,  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Rocky  mts.  and  low^er 
Mackenzie  r.,  on  the  s.  by  the  watershed 
between  the  Athabasca  and  lower  Peace 
rs.,  Athabasca  lake,  and  Churchill  r.  To 
the  E.  and  n.  a  narrow  but  continuous 
strip  of  Eskimo  territory  bars  them  from 
Hudson  bay  and  the  Arctic  ocean.  Their 
neighbors  on  the  s.  are  members  of  the 
Algonquian  family.  This  group  seems  to 
constitute  a  culture  area  of  its  own, 
rather  uniform  and  somewhat  limited  on 
its  material  side.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  folklore  and  religion  of  the  people 
of  this  r^ion.  The  principal  tribes  are 
the  Tatsanottine  or  Yellowknives,  e.  of 
Yellowknife  r.,  the  Thlingchadinne  or 
Dogribs,  l)etween  Great  Slave  and  Great 
Bear  lakes;  on  Mackenzie  r.,  beginning 
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at  the  N.,  the  Kawchodinneh  or  Hares, 
and  the  Etchaottine  or  Slaveys;  the 
Chipewyan  on  Slave  r.,  the  Tsattine  or 
Beavers  on  Peace  r. ;  and  some  500  m.  to 
the  8.  beyond  the  area  outlined,  the 
Sarsi,  a  small  tribe  allied  with  their 
Algonqoian  neighbors,  the  Siksika.  The 
northwestern  group  occupies  the  interior 
of  Alaska  and  adjacent  portions  of  British 
territory  as  far  as  the  Rocky  mts.  The 
shore  lands  to  the  n.  and  w.  are  held  by 
the  Eskimo,  except  at  Ck>ok  inlet  and 
Copper  r.  The  people  seem  to  have  been 
too  much  occupied  with  the  severe  strug- 
gle with  the  element^  for  a  bare  existence 
to  have  developed  much  material  culture. 
They  are  usually  distinguished  into  three 
principal  divisions:  The  Kutchin  of  Por- 
cupine and  Tanana  rs.jthe  middle  course 
of  the  Yukon,  and  the  lower  Mackenzie 
(where  they  are  often  spoken  of  as 
Louchonx);  the  Ahtena  of  Ck)pper  r.; 
and  the  Khotana  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
Koyukuk  r.,  and  Cook  inlet.  The  south- 
western group  occupies  the  mountainous 
interior  of  British  America  from  the 
upper  Yukon  to  lat.  51®  30^,  with  the 
Kocky  mts.  for  their  e.  barrier,  and  with 
the  Skittagetan,  Koluschan,  Chimmes- 
yau,  and  Wakashan  families  between 
them  and  the  Pacific.  Their  s.  neighbors 
aretheSalish.  Theyare  said  to  show  con- 
siderable variety  of  physical  appearance, 
culture,  and  language.  The  tnbes  com- 
posing this  group  are,  according  to  Morice, 
beginning  at  the  n.,  the  Nahane;  the 
Sekani;  tne  Babine  (Nataotin),  on  the 
shores  of  a  lake  bearing  that  name;  the 
Carriers  (Takulli),  who  occupy  the  terri- 
tory from  Stuart  lake  southward  to  Alex- 
andria on  Fraser  r.,  and  the  Chilcotin 
(Tsilkotin),  who  live  in  the  valley  of  the 
river  to  which  they  have  given  their 
name. 

The  Pacific  division  consisted  formerly 
of  a  small  band  in  Washington  and  of 
many  villages  in  a  strip  of  nearly  contin- 
uous territory  about  400  m.  in  length, 
beginning  at  the  valley  of  Umpqua  r.  in 
Oregon  and  extending  toward  the  s.  along 
the  coast  and  Coast  Range  mts.  to  the 
headwaters  of  Eel  r.  in  California.  Their 
territory  was  cut  through  at  one  point 
by  the  Yurok  on  Klamath  r.  These  vil- 
lages were  in  many  cases  separated  by 
low  but  rugged  mountains,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by,  and  here  and  there  sur- 
rounded, the  small  stocks  characteristic 
of  the  region.  The  culture  throughout 
this  territory  was  bv  no  means  uniform, 
partly  on  account  of  the  great  differences 
between  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  those  of  inland  mountain  val- 
leys, and  partly  because  there  was  little 
intercourse  between  the  river  valleys  of 
the  region.  For  the  greater  part,  in  lan- 
guage   there  was    a  gradual   transition 


g; 


through  intermediate  dialects  from  one 
end  of  the  region  to  the  other.  There 
were  probably  5  of  these  dialects  which 
were  mutually  unintelligible.  There  were 
no  tribes  in  this  repon,  but  groups  of 
villages  which  sometimes  joined  in  a  raid 
against  a  common  enemy  and  where  the 
same  dialect  was  spoken.  The  following 
dialectic  groups  made  up  this  division: 
The  Kwalhioqua  in  Washington;  the 
Umpqua  and  Coquille  ( Mishikhwutme- 
tunne) ,  formerly  on  rivers  of  these  names; 
the  Taltushtuntude,  Chastacosta,  and 
Tututunne  on  Rogue  r.  and  its  tributa- 
ries, and  the  Chetco  on  Chetco  r.  in  Ore- 
gon; the  Tolowaon  Smith  r.  and  about 
Crescent  City;  the  Hupa  and  Tleldinc;  on 
the  lower  portion  of  Trinity  r. ;  the  Hoil- 
kut  on  Redwood  cr. ;  the  Mattole  on  the 
river  of  that  name;  the  Sinkyone,  Las- 
sik,  and  Kuneste  in  the  valley  of  Eel  r., 
in  California.  But  few  of  the  members 
of  this  division  now  remain.    The  Ore- 

>n  portion  has  been  on  the  Siletz  and 

rande  Ronde  res.  for  many  years;  those 
of  California  still  reside  near  their  an- 
cient homes. 

The  Southern  division  held  sway  over 
a  vast  area  in  the  S.  W.,  including  most 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  the  s.  por- 
tion of  Utah  and  Colorado,  the  w.  bor- 
ders of  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  n.  part 
of  Mexico  to  lat.  25°.  Their  principal 
neighbors  were  the  members  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  family  and  the  various  Pueblo 
tribes  in  the  region.  So  far  as  is  known 
the  language  and  culture  of  this  division 
are  (juite  uniform.  The  peoples  compos- 
ing it  are  the  Navaho  s.  of  San  Juan  r.  in 
N.  E.  Arizona  and  n.  w.  New  Mexico,  the 
Apache  (really  a  group  of  tribes)  on  all 
sides  of  tne  Navaho  except  the  n.  ,  and  the 
Lipan  formerly  in  w.  Texas  but  now  living 
with  the  Mescaleros  in  New  Mexico. 

Not  included  in  the  three  divisions  de- 
scribed above  are  the  Kiowa  Apache,  a 
small  band  which  has  maintained  its 
own  language  while  living  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Kiowa.  They  seem  never 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  South- 
em  division,  but  appear  to  have  come 
from  the  n.  many  years  ago. 

The  tendency  oi  the  members  of  this 
family  to  adopt  the  culture  of  neighbor- 
ing peoples  is  so  marked  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  and  describe  any  dis- 
tinctive Athapascan  culture  or,  indeed,  to 
say  whether  such  a  culture  ever  existed. 
Thus,  the  tribes  of  the  extreme  N.,  espe- 
cially in  Alaska,  had  assimilated  many  of 
the  customs  and  arts  of  the  Eskimo,  the 
Takulli  had  adopted  the  social  organiza- 
tion and  much  of  the  mythology  of  the 
Tsimshian,  the  western  Nahane  had 
adopted  the  culture  of  the  Tlin^t,  the 
TsilKotin  that  of  the  Salish,  while  the 
Sarsi  and  Beavers  possessed  much  in  corn- 
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mon  with  their  Algonquian  neighbors  to 
the  8.  and  e.  Passinj?  to  the  Pacific 
group,  practically  no  difference  is  found 
between  the  culture  which  they  presented 
and  that  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of 
other  stocks,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
social  organization  and  many  of  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Navaho,  and  even 
of  the  Apache,  were  due  to  Pueblo  influ- 
ences. Although  in  this  respect  the 
Athapascan  resembles  the  Salisnan  and 
Shoshonean  families,  its  pliability  and 
adaptabiUty  appear  to  have  been  much 
greater,  a  fact  noted  by  missionaries 
among  the  northern  Athapascans  up  to 
the  present  day. 

If  a  true  Athapascan  culture  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  anywhere,  it  was 
among  the  eastern  tribes  of  the  Northern 
group,  such  as  the  Chipewyan,  Kaw- 
chooinne,  Stuichamukh,  Tateanottine, 
and  Thlingchadinne,  although  differing 
comparatively  little  from  that  of  the 
northernmost  Al^onquian  tribes  and  the 
neighboring  Eskimo.  Although  recog- 
nizing a  certain  individuality,  these  tribes 
had  Tittle  coherence,  and  were  subdi- 
vided into  family  groups  or  loose  bands, 
without  clans  or  gentes,  which  recog- 
nized a  kind  of  patriarchal  government 
and  descent.  Perhaps  the  strongest  au- 
thority was  that  exercised  by  the  leader 
of  a  hunting  party,  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure  on  such  a  quest 
being  frequently  the  difference  between 
the  existence  or  extinction  of  a  band. 

Clothing  was  made  of  deerskins  in  the 
hair,  and  the  lodges  of  deer  or  caribou 
skins,  sometimes  replaced  by  bark  far- 
ther 8.  Their  food  consisted  of  caribou, 
deer,  moose,  musk-ox,  and  buffalo,  to- 
gether with  smaller  animals,  such  as  the 
beaver  and  hare,  various  kinds  of  birds, 
and  several  varieties  of  fish  found  in  the 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers.  They  killed 
deer  by  driving  them  into  an  angle  formed 
by  two  converging  rows  of  stases,  where 
they  were  shot  by  hunters  lying  in  wait. 
The  man  was  complete  master  in  his  own 
lodge,  his  wife  being  entirely  subservient^, 
ana  assuming  the  most  laborious  duties. 
Infanticide,  especially  of  female  children, 
was  common,  but  had  its  excuse  in  the 
hard  life  these  people  were  obliged  to 
undergo.  In  summer  transportation  was 
effect^  in  birch-bark  canoes;  in  winter 
the  dogs  carried  most  of  the  household 
goods,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  as- 
sisted by  the  wbmen,  and  on  the  barren 
grounds  they  were  provided  with  sledges. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  placed  on 
the  ground,  covered  with  bark  and  sur- 
rounded by  palings,  except  in  the  case  of 
noted  men,  whose  bodies  were  placed  in 
boxes  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Shamans 
existed,  and  their  sayings  were  of  much 
influence  with  some  of  the  people,  but 


religion  does  not  seem  to  have  exerted  as 
strong  an  influence  as  in  most  other  parts 
of  America.  At  the  same  time  thev  had 
absolute  faith  in  the  necessity  and  effi- 
cacy of  certain  charms  which  they  tieil 
to  their  fishing  hooks  and  nets.  Nearly 
all  have  now  been  Christianized  by  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  and  seem  to 
be  devout  converts.  For  an  account  of 
the  culture  of  the  remaining  Athapascan 
tribes,  see  the  special  articles  under  the 
tribal  names  and  articles  dealing  with 
other  tribes  in  the  same  localities. 

For  the  Northern  division  of  Athapas- 
cans see  Hearne,  Travels,  1795;  the  nu- 
merous writings  of  ifemile  Petitot;  Morioe 
(1)  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  (2) 
Trans.  Canadian  Inst.,  and  elsewhere; 
Richardson,  Arct.  Searching  Exped., 
1851;  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  1886; 
Russell,  Explor.  Far  North,  1898;  Hard- 
esty  and  Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  1866, 
1872.  For  the  Pacific  division:  Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  God- 
dard  in  Pubs.  Univ.  Cal.,  i,  1903.  For  the 
Southern. division:  Matthews  (l)in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  Memoirs  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  Anthrop.  v,  1902, 
(3)  Navaho  Legends,  1897;  Bourke  (1) 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  1890,  (2)  in 
9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892. 

In  the  synonymy  which  follows  the 
names  are  not  always  to  be  accepted  as 
true  equivalents.  The  Northern  Atha- 
pascan or  D^n^  are  usually  meant 

(p.  E.  G.  J.  R.  8.) 
Adini.— Petitot,  Diet.  D6nd-Dindji6,  xix,  1876 
(Kawchodinne  name).  Ar&basca.— Petitot  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  641,  1883.  ArathapM- 
ooas.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  125,  1816. 
Athabaioa.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  38,  1874. 
Athabucaa.  -Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  1, 1851. 
Athapaooai. — Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes*, 
III.  401, 1853.  AthapachtB*.— PeUtot,  Autourdn  lac 
des  Esclaves,  98,  1891.  Athapaaoan.— Turner  In 
Pac.R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt.  3, 84, 1856.  AthapaMas.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  Soc.,  ii,  17. 1836.  Athap- 
asquM.— Kingsley,  Standard  Nat.  Hist,  pt  6,  147, 
1883.  ATabasoa.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  641,  1883.  Ohepewyan.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  II,  1, 1851.  Ohepeyaiu.— Pntchard,  Phya. 
Hist.  Man.,  v.  375, 1847.  (Aiippewyaii.— Dall,  Alas- 
ka, 428. 1870.  Daai.— Petitot,  Diet  Dto^Dindji4, 
xix,  1876.  Danitet.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
Esclaves,  99,  1891.  Dendjy^.— Petitot  MS.  B.  A. 
E.,  1865  (used  by  Kutchin).  D^n«.— Petitot  Au- 
tour du  lac  des  Esclaves,  863, 1891  (used  by  Chipe- 
wyan). Dind-Dindiii.— Petitot,  Diet.  Langue 
Ddn^Dindji^,  passim,  1876.  Deneh-DincUchieh.— 
Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat  Hist.,  pt.  6, 143,  1883.  Di- 
nais.— Cox.  Columbia  R.,  li,  374, 1831.  Dindii^.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D6n^Dindji#,  xix,  1876  (used  byTuk- 
kuthkutchin).  Din^itoh.— Ibid,  (used  by  Kutch- 
akutchin).  Dine.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst,  3d 
8.,  VII,  113,  1889  (used  by  Eta«ottine).  Diani.— 
Keanein  Stanford,  Compend.,  612, 1878.  Dinaee. — 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  874,1831.  Dinneh.— Frank- 
lin, Nar.,  I,  241,  1824.  Binni.—Raflnesque,  Am. 
Nations,  i ,  146, 1836.  Dnaini.  — Peti  tot  Diet,  mnd- 
Dindji^,  xix,  1876  (used  by  Knalakhotana). 
♦Dtinni.— Richardson,  Arct  Earped.,  ii,  1,  1851. 
Dunk— Moriee  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst,  8d  s..  vii, 
113, 1889  (used  by  Thlingchadinne).  Onnaaa.— 
Swanton,  infn  (Tlingitname:  *  strange  people'). 
Irkpflat'.— Petitot,  Diet.  D6nd-Dindji6,  xix,  1876 
(Eskimo  name:  'larvae  of  lice'),    itjnai. — Dall 
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in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  pt.1,25, 1877  (misprint). 
K©nai*iu.— Halleck  (lf<6is)  quoted  by  Petroff,  10th 
Census,  Alaska.  40.  1H84.    Kenaizer.— Holmberg 


quoted  by  Dall.  Alaska,  428.  1870.  Northern.— 
Schouler  in  Joul  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
218.  1841  (partial  synonym).    Tanai.— Zagoskin 


quoted  by  Dall  in  (^nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  25,  1877.  Tannai.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq., 
276,  1886.  Tftde.— Dorsey,  MS.  Applegate  Cr. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  18JM  (used  by  Dakubetede). 
Teae.— Doreey,  MS.  Smith  R.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (used  by  Tolowa).  Tennai.— Corbusier  In 
Am.  Andq.,  276,  1886.  Thnaina.— Holmberg 
quoted  by  Dall,  Alaska.  428,  1870,  Thynne.— Pin- 
art  In  Rev.  de  Phllol.  et  d'Ethnol.,  no.  2,  1, 
1875.  Tinai'.— Zagotikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
s.,  XXI,  226,  1850.  TinnAtte.— Wilson  in  Rep. 
on  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11.  1888  (used  by  Sarsi). 
Tinni.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped..  ii,  1. 18.51.  Tin- 
neh.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 303,  1872. 
Tinney.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  539. 1878. 
Toone.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  3d  s.,  vii, 
113, 1889  (used  by  Takulli).  Tani.— Ibid,  (used  by 
Tsilkotin).  Ttynai.—Zagoskin, quoted  by  Schott 
in  Erman,  Archiv..  vii.  480,  1849.  Ttynai-choU- 
na.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races, 
III,  589,  1882.  Ttynnai.— Zagoskin  (1842)  quoted 
by  Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  87, 1884.  Tiide.— 
Dorse  v.  MS.  Gallce  Creek  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(used  byTaltushtuntude).  Tnmah.— Butler,  Wild 
N.  Land,  127,  1873.  Xaimi.— Dorsey,  MS.  Tutu 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884  (used  by  Tntutunne).  Wa- 
baaoa.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc  ,  6U,  1883. 

Ati.  A  former  Papago  rancheria,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  about  1697-99,  and  the  seat 
of  a  mission  established  about  that  date; 
situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Altar,  be- 
tween Uquitoa  and  Tubutama,  just  s.  of 
the  Arizona  boundary.  Pop.  56  in  1730. 
The  mission  was  evidently  abandoned 
within  the  following  40  years,  as  Garc^s 
(Diary,  1775-76,  455,  1900)  speaks  of  Ati 
as  a  wvorable  site  for  one.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  San  Francisco  Ati. 

(f.  w.  h.) 
Addi.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759.  At— 
Font,  map  (1777),  in  Coues,  Garcds  Diary,  1. 1900. 
Ati. —Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  393. 1889.  Atic— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.. 347, 
1864.  Axi.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  303,  1759. 
Sieto  Priaoip«t  Att— Riyera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  l,  614, 18»4. 

Atiahigni.  A  former  Maricopa  ranche- 
ria on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  w.  Anz. — Sedel- 
mair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Atioa.  An  unidentified  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  103.  1871. 

Atiga.  A  village  formerly  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Allegheny  r.,  below  French  cr., 
according  to  Bellin*s  map,  1755.  It  may 
have  belonged  to  the  Delawares  or  the 
Mingo.  Marked  distinct  from  Attigua, 
q.  V.     (j.  M.) 

Atisawaiftn.     See  Savoyan. 

Atka  (native  name  of  the  largest  of  the 
Andreanof  ids.,  called  Atchu  by  Coxe, 
Atchka  by  Cook  in  1778,  and  by  various 
writers  Atcl^,  Atchka,  and  Alcha,  ac- 
cording to  Baker,  Geo^.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1901).  One  of  the  two  dialectic  divisions 
of  the  Aleut,  occupying  Andreanof,  Rat, 
and  Near  ids.  (Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz., 
1855).  The  Atka  are  great  hunters  of 
the  sea  otter,  and  the  furs  they  sold  dur- 
ing the  Russian  occupancy  made  them 


wealthy.  About  half  of  them  learned  to 
read  and  write  their  own  language,  of 
which  Russian  missionaries  made  a  gram- 
mar. With  Christianity  and  civilization 
the  Russians  introduced  alcohol,  for 
which  the  natives  developecl  an  inordi- 
nate craving,  making  their  own  liquor, 
after  the  importation  of  spirits  was  for- 
bidden, by  fermenting  sugar  and  flour. 
Their  diet  of  fish  and  occasional  water- 
fowl is  supplemented  by  bread,  tea,  and 
other  imported  articles  that  have  become 
indispensable.  The  native  dress,  consist- 
ing of  a  long  tight-sleeved  coat  of  fur  or 
bird  skins,  overlapping  boots  that  reached 
above  the  knee,  has  oeen  generally  dis- 
carded for  European  clothing,  though 
they  still  wear  in  wet  weather  a  water- 
proof shirt  of  intestines  obtained  from 
the  sea-lion.  All  are  now  Christianized, 
and  nearly  all  live  in  houses  fumishea 
with  ordinary  things  of  civilization. — 
Schwa tka,  Mil.  Recon.,  Compil.  of  Ex- 
plor.  in  Alaska,  358,  1900. 
Andrmaaoiuohen  Aleuten.— Holmberg,  Ethnol. 
8kLz%.,  8,  1855.  Atohaer.— Ibid.  ASum.—Dall, 
Alaska,  386,  1870.  Atkhaa.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  502,  1878.  Kichigufl.— Coxe,  Russian 
Disc.,  219,  1787.  K^rikhUian.— Dall  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  I,  22,  1877  (slg.  *  northernwestem 
people').  Namikh'-hnn'.— loid.  (sig.  'western 
people').  irihouhins.-^nart  In  M6m.  Soc.  Eth- 
nol. Paris,  XI,  157,  1872.  Hikhu-khnin.—Dall  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  op.  cit. 

Atkigyin.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Atkulik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Atlalko.  A  Hahuamis  village  at  the 
head  of  Wakeman  sd.,  British  Columbia. 
A-U-al-ko. —Dawson  in  Can.  Geolog.  Surv.,  map, 
1888. 

Atlantis.  The  theory  of  the  lost  island 
of  Atlantis  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Timseus  of  Plato.  It  was  mentioned  by 
many  subsequent  ancient  historians,  some 
of  whom  considered  it  a  myth  while 
others  believed  it  to  be  true.  The  dis- 
covery of  America  revived  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  by  many  theorists  the  con- 
tinent itself  was  believed  to  be  the  lost 
island,  while  others,  as  the  Abb^  Brasseur 
de  Bourbourg  (Quatre  Lettres  sur  le 
M^xique,  1868;  Manuscrit  Troano,  i, 
1869)  held  that  Atlantis  was  the  exten- 
sion of  America  which  stretched  from 
Central  America  and  Mexico  far  into  the 
Atlantic,  the  Canaries,  Madeiras,  and 
Azores  being  the  only  remnants  which 
were  not  submerged.  Kafinesque  ( Ameri- 
can Nations,  1836)  devotes  a  chapter  to 
the  subject  of  the  Atlantes.  He  finds 
three  routes  by  which  the  ancient  nations 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres 
could  communicate,  namely,  the  north- 
ern, tropical,  and  southern  paths,  **  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  probable  con- 
nection of  North  America  with  Asia  and 
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many  islands  in  the  Atlantic.'*  His  ar- 
gument, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  inco- 
herent and  fantastic  in  the  extreme.  The 
theory  is  probably  better  known  to 
Americans  through  the  writings  of  Don- 
nelly (Atlantis,  the  Antediluvian  World) , 
who  undertakes  to  prove  the  case  by 
modern  scientific  methods,  and  locates 
the  Atlantis  of  Plato  as  an  island  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  lost  continent.  The  mere 
statement  of  a  few  of  the  postulates  which 
Donnelly  endeavors  to  prove  is  a  suffi- 
cient characterization,  if  not  refutation, 
of  his  theory: 

( 1 )  That  Atlantis  was  the  region  where 
man  first  rose  from  a  state  of  barbarism 
to  civilization.  (2)  That  its  inhabi- 
tants became,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
a  populous  and  mighty  nation,  from 
whose  overflowings  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Mississippi  r.,  the  Amazon, 
the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  w.  coast  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  Baltic,  the  Black  sea,  and 
the  Caspian  were  populated  by  civilized  na- 
tions. ( 3)  That  it  was  the  true  antediluvian 
world;  theGardenof  Eden;  the  Gardens 
of  the  Hesperides;  the  Elysian  Fields; 
the  Gardens  of  Alcinous;  the  Mesam- 
phalos;  the  Olympos;  the  A^rd  of  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  nations,  repre- 
senting a  universal  memory  of  a  great 
land  where  early  mankind  dwelt  for 
ages  in  peace  and  happiness.  (4)  That 
the  oldest  colony  formed  by  the  At- 
lanteans  was  probably  in  Egypt,  whose 
civilization  was  a  reproduction  of  that 
of  the  Atlantic  island.  (5)  That  the 
Phenician  alphabet,  parent  of  all  European 
alphabets,  was  derived  from  an  Atlantis 
alphabet,  which  was  also  conveyed  from 
Atlantis  to  the  Mayas  of  Central  America. 

(6)  That  Atlantis  was  the  original  seat 
of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family  of 
nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Semitic  peoples, 
and  possibly  also  of  the  Turanian  races. 

(7)  That  Atlantis  perished  in  a  terrible 
convulsion  of  nature,  in  which  the  whole 
island  sank  into  the  ocean  with  nearly 
all  its  inhabitants.  (8)  That  a  few  per- 
sons escaped  in  ships  and  on  rafts,  and 
carried  to  the  nations  e.  and  w,  the 
tidings  of  the  appalling  catastrophe, 
which  has  survived  to  our  own  time  in 
the  Flood  and  Deluge  legends  of  the  dif- 
erent  nations  of  the  old  and  new  worlds. 

Among  modern  scholars  there  are  very 
few  who  regard  Atlantis  in  any  other 
light  than  as  a  myth.  See  Winsor,  Nar- 
rative and  Critical  History  of  America,  i, 
141, 1884,  for  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
subject  and  for  many  references  to  the 
literature.  The  term  Atlantic  (ocean)  is 
not  derived  from  Atlantis,  but  from  the 
Atlas  mts.  in  n.  Africa.         (h.  w.  h.) 

Atlatl.     See  Throwing  stick. 


Atlklaktl  ( Alqla'XL),  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage where  the  present  mission  is  situ- 
ated, on  the  N.  side  of  Bellacoola  r.,  near 
its  mouth,  British  Columbia.  It  was  one 
of  the  8  villages  called  Nuhalk. — Boas  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  48,  1898. 

Atlknma(  ^-</-^*U7na ) .  A  Tlauitsis  village 
on  the  N.  side  of  Cracroft  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Atnik.  A  village  of  the  Sidarumiut 
Eskimo  near  Pt  Belcher,  Alaska;  pop. 
34  in  1890. 

Ataniek.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Atinikq.— Zagoskiu, 
Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  1,  74,  1847.  Atnik. — 
Baker,  op.  cit.  Attanak.-llth  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1893.  A'tan«.— Murdoch  In  9th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  44, 1892.    Kuik.— Zagoskin,  op.  cit. 

Atnnk.  An  Eskimo  villaige  of  the 
Kaviagmiut  tribe  at  Darby  cape,  Alaska; 
pop.  20  in  1880,  34  in  1890. 
Atnikmioute. — Zaxoekln  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
8.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Atnikmut.— Zagoskin,  Deacr. 
Russ.  Pofis.  Am„  pt.  i,  73, 1847.  Ataok.— Nelson  in  . 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Atoko.  The  extinct  Crane  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
A-t6-oo.—Bourke,  Snake  Dance.  117, 1884.  Atoko 
winwiL— Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  583.  1901 
{vdfi-wt\  =  *  clan ' ).— A'-to-ko  wun-wu.— Pewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  403, 1894  {vmfi-vm  =  clan). 

Atotarko.     See  WathcUotarho, 

Atotoniloo  (from  Nahuatl:  atl  *  water,' 
totoniUi  *warm.* — Buelna).  A  former 
Tepehuane  pueblo  in  lat.  25°  30^,  long. 
107°,  B.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  San  Juan. 
San  Jtian  Atotoniloo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324, 
1864. 

Atotoniloo.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  lat.  24°  35^  long.  104*  10^,  s.  e.  Du- 
rango,  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
mission  of  San  Andres. 

Saa  Andres  Atotoniloo.— OroKCO  y  Berra,  Oeogr., 
318, 1864. 

Atquanaeknko.  A  tribe  or  band  resid  ing 
early  in  the  17th  century  in  s.  or  cen- 
tral New^  Jersey.  All  references  to  them 
are  indefinite.  Smith,  who  did  not  visit 
them,  says  they  were  on  the  seacoast 
beyond  the  mountains  northward  from 
Chesapeake  bay,  and  spoke  a  language 
different  from  that  of  the  Powhatan, 
Conestoga,  Tocwogh,  and  Cuscarawaoc. 
Most  of  the  early  authorities  put  them  in 
the  same  general  locality,  but  Shea,  evi- 
dently misled  by  the  order  in  which  Smith 
associates  this  name  with  names  of  e.  shore 
tribes,  says  they  lived  in  1633  on  the  e. 
shore  of  Maryland  and  were  allies  of  the 
Conestoga.     (j.  m.) 

AquaauohuquM. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
501,  1878.  Aquamaohokes.— Map  ca.  1614  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1, 1856.  Aquamaohuquet.— De  Laet, 
Novus  Orbis,  72,  1633.  Aqnanaohttkea.— Dutch 
map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856. 
Atquanaohuok.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629).  Virginia, 
I.  183,  repr.  1819.  AtquanaohakM.--Ibid.,120.  At- 
quanaokukt.— Ibid. ,183.  Atquanahaokes. — DeLaet, 
Hint.  Nouv.  Monde.  93,  1640.  Atqulnaobnaks. — 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  486, 1855. 

Atrakwaye  (probably  *at  the  place  of 
the  sun,'  or  *  south ' ).  A  ])alisaded  town 
of  the  Conestoga,  situated  in  1608  on  the 
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B.  side  of  Susquehanna  r. ,  below  the  forks 
at  Northumberland,  in  Northumberland 
CO.,  Pa.  Probably  identical  with  the 
Qnadroque  of  Smith's  map  of  Virginia, 
whereon  it  is  placed  from  information 
derived  by  Smith  directly  from  the  Sus- 

Suehanna  (Conestoga).  The  Journal  of 
tie  Jesuit*  for  1651-52  states  that  during 
the  winter  of  1652  this  town  was  taken 
by  1,000  Iroquois  warriors  who,  with  a 
lo«*  f>f  130  men,  carried  away  500  or  600 
captives,  chiefly  men.  Atrakwaye  was 
the  seat  of  the  Akhrakouaeronon,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Conestoga.  (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Aknkwa*.— Jes.  Rel..  Thwaites'  ed.,  xxxvi,  248, 
note,  49. 1899.  Atnt* K8ae.— Ibid.,  Jour,  for  1660- 
dl,140.  Atn'kwM.— Ibid..  141.  Atni«K8a.e.— Ibid., 
XXXVII,  110, 1899.  Atr&ncw&.e.— Ibid.,  111.  avad- 
Toqve.— Smith  {ca,  1608),  Va.,  map,repr.  1884. 

Atripuy.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
Ined.,  XVI,  114-116,  1871)  in  1598  as  a 
province  containing  42  pueblos  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex. 
The  name  was  probably  derived  from 
that  of  a  village  of  the  n.  branch  of 
the  Jumano.  The  first  pueblo  of  this 
province,  journeying  northward,  was 
Trenaquel;  the  second  Qualacu,  both  of 
which  Bandelier  identifies  as  villages  of 
the  Piros  who  occupied  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  from  below  Isleta  to  San  Marcial, 
N.  51  ex.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred 
that  Atripuy  was  the  name  ai>plied  to  the 
country  inhabited  at  that  time  by  the 
Piroe.     (p.  w.  h.) 

Atripuy.  A  large  pueblo  of  the  Jumano 
of  New  Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598) 
m  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Atsaliti.  An  insignificant  Chilliwack 
settlement  in  s.  British  Columbia,  with 
only  2  adults  in  1902. 

Aitoheli«h.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  857, 1895.  AiteheUti.— 
Ibid..  413, 1898.  Aaayleteh.— Ibid.,  78, 1878.  Aaay- 
Utek.— Ibid. ,  316, 1880.  AaayUtUi.— Brit.  Col.  Map, 
Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  AtoheUty.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff..  276.  ISM.  A'toEUt^— Hill-Tout  in  Etbnol. 
Surv.  Can-.  4,  1902. 

Atsep.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  5  m.  below  the  mouth  of  Trinity 
r.,  N.  Cal. 

Atsepar.  The  uppermost  village  of  the 
Yurok  on  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  Bluff  cr.,  6  m.  above  the 
junction  of  Trinity  r. 

Atshnk.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s. 
fflde  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
A'-taAk.— Doraey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  x,229, 1890. 

Ataiaa  (Blackfoot:  d^«e^-na,  said  to 
mean  *  gut  people.* — Grinnell.  Cf.  Aa^ni- 
n^na,  unaer  Arapaho).  A  detached 
branch  of  the  Arapaho  (g.  v.),  at. one 
time  associated  with  the  Blackfeet,  but 
now  with  the  Assiniboin  under  Ft  Belk- 
nap agency,  Mont,  where  in  1904  they 
numbered  535,  steadily  decreasing.  They 
called  themselves  Aa^ninSna,  said  to  mean 
*  white  clay  people,*  but  are  known  to 
the  other  Arapaho  as  Hitdn^na,  *beg- 
gMj*  or  'spongers,'  whence  the  tribal 
agn,  commonly  but  incorrectly  rendered 
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*  belly  people,'  or  *big  bellies,'  the  Gros 
Ventres  of  the  French  Canadians  and  now 
their  popular  nauie.  The  Atsina  are  not 
promment  in  history,  and  in  most  re- 
spects are  regarded  by  the  Arapaho  proper 
as  inferior  to  them.  They  have  been  con- 
stantly confused  with  the  Hidatsa,  or 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri,  (j.  m.  ) 
Aa'ninfaa.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  965, 
1896.  Aoapatos.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,  ii, 
341,  1844  (a  similar  name  is  also  applied  to 
the  Arapaho).  Aohena.— De  Smet.  Missions,  263, 
note,  1848.  Ahahaelins. — Morgan,  Systems  of 
Ck^nsang.,  226,  1871.  Ahnenin.— Latham,  Essays, 
276,  1860.  Ahni-niim.— Maximilian,  Travels,  i, 
sad,  1839.  A-Ua-s4r.—Lewlsand  Clark,  Travels,  56, 
1806.  Aletar.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  470, 
1878.  A-ri-tUr-^p&n-fi.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mt8..ii.lxxxiv,  1828 (Hidatsa name).  At-sS'-na.— 
Grinnell,  infn,  1905  (Blackfoot  name,  said  to 
mean  'gut  people').  Atsina.— Latham  in  Proc. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  86,  1864.  Azana.— Maxi- 
milian, Travels,  h  530,  1839  (Siksika  name, 
German  form).  Bahweteffo-wenianewuc.— Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  63,  1830  ('fall  people':  Chippewa 
name).  Bahwetig.— Ibid.,  64.  Bot-k'in'ago.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  955,  1896  (-belly 
men').  Bowwetegowenianewug.— Tanner,  op. 
cit.,  315  (Ottawa  name).  Bowwetig.— Ibid.. 
88.  E-t£-ni-o.— Hayden.Etnnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  290,  1862  ('people:'  one  Cheyenne  name 
for  them,  the  other  and  more  common  being 
Histuitanio).  Fall  Indians.— Umfreville  (1790) 
in  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  270.  1859.  Oroa 
ventre  of  the  Fort  prairie.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  II,  Ixxxiv.  1823.  Oroa  Ventres.— See  under 
that  name.  Oroa  Ventres  dee  Plaines. — De  Smet, 
Missions.  258,  note,  1848.  Qtim  Ventrea  dee  Fral- 
riea.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  36,  1814  (French  name).  Oroa 
Ventrea  of  the  Falla.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  62, 1856.  Oroa  Ventrea  of  the  Prairie.— 
Brockenridge,  Views  of  La.,  79, 1815.  Ch^aventrea 
of  the  Prairie.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.  Ind.  Aff., 
47,  1836.  Hahtz-nai  koon.— Henry,  MS.  vocab., 
1808  (Siksika  name).  Eia-tu-i'-ta-ni-o.- Hayden. 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290. 1862  (Cheyenne 
name:  etanio=' people*).  Eitu'nSna.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  955, 1896  ('begging  men*^: 
Arapaho  name).  HitanSnina. — Ibid.  Minetareaof 
the  Prairie. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
n,  21,  1848  (by  confusion  with  "  Gros  Ventres  "  K 
Minitarea  of  the  Prairie.— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  VI,  85.  1854.  Minnetareea  of  Fort 
de  Prairie.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  1. 131, 1814. 
Xinnetareea  of  the  Plains.- Ibid.  Minnetareea  of 
the  Prairie.- Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  344,  1862.  Minnitareea  o?  Fort  de  Prairie.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  quoted  by  Hayden,  ibid., 
422,  Pawauatic-eythin-yoowuc.— Franklin,  Joum. 
Polar  Sea,  169,  1824.  Paw-U-tiok  I-e-ne-wuck.— 
Harmon,  Jour.,  78,  1820.  Pawiatnoienemak.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848.  Pawiatuok-Ienewuek.— 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  332,  1822.  Prairie 
Oroaaventrea.— Gass,  Jour.,  245,  1807.  Rapid  In- 
diana.—Harmon,  Jour.,  78,  1820.  Sa'pani.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Ren.  B.  A.  E.,  955. 1896  ('bellleH': 
Shoshoni  name),  dku'tani.— Ibid.  (Sioux  name). 
To-i-nin'-a. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  326,  1862  ('people  that  beg':  Arapaho 
name  for  HitdnCna). 

Ataina-Algo.  An  adjective  invented  by 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  i,  198,  1853)  to 
describe  the  confederate  Atsina  and  Sik- 
sika. 

Atsmitl  (Chihalis  name  for  Shoal  water 
bay ) .  Chinookan  di  visions  living  around 
Shoal  water  bay.  Wash. — Boas,  field  notes. 

Arta-milah Swan.  N.  W.  Coast,  210.  1857.    Kar- 

wee-wee. — Ibid.    Bhoal water  Bay  Indiana.— Ford 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  341, 1858. 

Atsn^ewi.  A  Shastan  tribe  formerljr  re- 
siding m  Hat  Creek,  Bumey,  and  Dixie 
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valleys,  Cal.  Their  language  is  quite  di- 
vergent from  that  of  the  Achomawi,  from 
whom  they  regard  themselves  as  distinct. 
Very  few  of  them  survive,  (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Adwaauqdii.— Curtin,  MS.  Ilmawi  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E..  1889  (Ilmawi  name).  AUufei.— Powell  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  xxxvii,  1888.  AUuge'wi.— Dixon, 
infMi.  1905.  Ohenoya.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Yana  name).  Ohenoyana.— Ibid.  Ohu- 
Boiyana.— Dixon,  infn,  1903  (Yana  name).  Hat 
Oreek  Indians.  ^Hanson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1862, 
311,  1863.  Tcunofyana.— Dixon,  infn,  1903  (Yana 
name;  tc=ch). 

Attaeapa  (Choctaw:  hatak  *man/  apa 
*eats/  hence  *  cannibal':  a  name  applied 
by  the  Choctaw  and  their  congeners  to 
different  tribes  inhabiting  s.  w.  La.  and  a. 
and  s.  E.  Tex. ;  see  Cannibalism).  A  tribe 
forming  the  Attacapan  linguistic  family, 
a  remnant  of  which  earlv  in  the  19th 
century  occupied  as  ita  chfef  habitat  the 
Middle  or  Pnen  lake  in  Calcasieu  parish, 
La.  It  is  learned  from  Hutchins  (<ieog. 
U.  S.,  1784)  that  '*the  village  de  Skun- 
nemoke  or  Tuckapas"  stood  on  Vermil- 
ion r.,  and  that  their  church  was  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  Tage  (Bayou  T^che).  The 
Attaeapa  country  extended  formerly  to 
the  coast  in  s.  w.  Louisiana,  and  their 
primitive  domain  was  outlined  in  the 
popular  name  of  the  Old  Attaeapa  or 
Tuckapa  country,  still  in  use,  which  com- 
prised St  Lanary,  St  Mary,  Iberia,  St 
Martin,  Fayette,  Vermilion,  and,  later, 
Calcasieu  and  Vernon  parishes;  in  fact 
all  the  country  between  Red,  Sabine,  and 
Vermilion  rs.  and  the  Gulf  (Dermett, 
Louisiana,  1876) .  Charlevoix  states  that 
in  1731  some  Attaeapa  with  some  Hasi 
nai  and  Spaniards  aiaed  the  French  com- 
mander; Saint  Denys,  against  the  Nat- 
chez. P^^nicaut  (Margry,  D^c,  v,  440) 
says  that  at  the  close  of  1703  two  of  the 
three  Frenchmen  whom  Bienville  sent  by- 
way of  the  Madeline  r.  to  discover  what 
nations  dwelt  in  that  region,  returned  and 
reporte<i  that  they  had  been  more  than 
100  leagues  inland  and  had  found  7  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  that  among  the  last, 
one  of  their  comrades  had  been  killed  and 
eaten  by  the  savages,  who  were  anthropo- 
phagous. This  nation  was  called  Attaeapa. 
In  notes  accompanying  his  Attaeapa  vo- 
cabulary Duralde  says  that  they  speak 
of  a  deluge  which  engulfed  men,  ani- 
mals, and  the  land,  when  only  those 
who  dwelt  on  a  highland  escaped; 
he  also  says  that  according  to  their  law 
a  man  ceases  to  bear  his  own  name  as 
soon  as  his  wife  bears  a  child  to  him, 
after  which  he  is  called  the  father  of  such 
and  such  a  child,  but  that  if  the  child 
dies  the  father  again  awumes  his  own 
name.  Duralde  also  asserts  that  the 
women  alone  were  charge<l  with  the  la- 
bors of  the  field  and  of  the  household, 
and  that  the  mounds  were  erected  by  the 
women  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their 


lodges  a  higher  situation  than  those  of 
other  chiefs.  Milfort  (M^m.,  92,  1802), 
who  visited  St  Bernard  bay  in  1784,  be- 
lieved that  the  tribe  came  originally  from 
Mexico.  He  was  hospitably  received  by 
a  band  which  he  found  bucanning  meat 
beside  a  lake,  4  days*  march  w.  of  the 
bay;  and  from  the  chief,  who  was  not  an 
Attaeapa,  but  a  Jesuit,  speaking  French,  he 
learnea  that  180,  nearly  half  the  Attaeapa 
tribe,  were  there,  thus  indicating  that  at 
that  time  the  tribe  numbered  more  than 
360  persons;  that  they  had  a  custom  of 
dividing  themselves  into  two  or  three 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  buf- 
falo, which  in  the  spring  went  to  the  w. 
and  in  the  autumn  descended  into  these 
latitudes;  that  they  killed  them  with 
bows  and  arrows,  their  youth  being  very 
skilful  in  this  hunt;  that  these  animals 
were  in  great  numbers  and  as  tame  as 
domestic  cattle,  for  **we  have  great  care 
not  to  frighten  them;'*  that  when  the 
buffaloes  were  on  the  prairie  or  in  the 
forest  the  Attaeapa  camped  near  them 
** to  accustom  them  to  seeing  us."  Sib- 
ley (Hist.  Sketches,  82,  1806)  described 
their  village  as  situateil  ** about  20  m.  w. 
of  the  Attakapa  church,  toward  Quelque- 
shoe;'*  their  men  numbered  about  50, 
but  some  Tonica  and  Huma  who  had  in- 
termarried with  the  Attaeapa  made  them 
altogether  about  80.  Sibley  adds:  **  They 
are  peaceable  and  friendly  to  everybody; 
labor,  occasionally  for  the  white  inhabit- 
ants; raise  their  own  corn;  have  cattle 
and  hogs.  Thev  were  at  or  near  where 
they  now  live,  when  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try was  first  discovered  bv  the  French.*' 
In  1885  Gatschet  visited  tte  section  for- 
merly inhabited  by  the  Attaeapa,  and 
after  much  search  discovered  one  man 
and  two  women  at  Lake  Charles,  Calca- 
sieu parish.  La.,  and  another  woman 
living  10  m.  to  the  s. ;  he  also  heard  of  5 
other  women  then  scattered  in  w.  Texas; 
these  are  thought  to  be  the  only  survivors 
of  the  tribe,  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
Ataoapas.— Berquin-Duvallon,  Trav.  in  La.  and 
Pla.,  97,  1806.  Atao-Apaa.— Le  Page  du  PraU, 
Hist.  Louisiane,  ii,  231,  1758.  Ataoapax,— Mee- 
idrea  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States, 
1,661,  1886.  Atao-aMa«.-Jefferys,  French  Dom.. 
I,  163, 1761.  Atakapa*.— Robin,  Voy.,  map.  1807. 
Attaoapaeaa.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  502, 
1878.  Attaoapas.— Brown  in  West.  Gazetteer, 
152,  1817.  Attaoappa.— Hutchins,  Hist.  Nar.,  43, 
1784.  Attakapa*.— P<^nicaut  (1703)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  87,  1869.  Attakapo.— Lewis, 
Trav.,  193,  1809.  Attoquapas.— Butel-Dumont, 
M6m.  8ur  la  Louisiane,  1. 134,  1753.  Attenoapaa. — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  ii,  76,  IMS. 
Attuokapa*.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  35, 1857. 
Eattahappas.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribet*, 
III,  81 .  1854.  Hattakappa*.— Romans,  Hist.  Fla.,  i, 
101, 1775.  Man  eater*,— P6nicaut  (1703)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  \m.,  n-.  8,,  87,  1869.  Skunnemoke.— 
Hutchins  (17H4)  in  Imlay,  West.  Ter.,  421,  1797. 
Takapo  ithak.— Gatsihet,  Attakapa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
(adopts  from  whites;  with  uluik  *  people '). 
Tuokapas.— Hutchins  (1784)  in  Imlay.  West.  Ter. 
421,  1797.  Tuckapau*.— Ker,  Trav.,  800, 1816.  Tiik- 
pa'-ha'»-ya-di.— Doreey,  Biloxi  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E., 
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1892  (BUoxi  name).  Yuk*  hiti  uhak.— Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (own  name:  'our  people'). 

Attaoapan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
consisting  solelj^  of  the  Attacapa  tribe, 
although  there  is  Hnguistic  evidence  of 
at  least  two  dialects.  Under  this  name 
were  formerly  comprised  several  bands 
settled  in  s.  La.  and  n.  e.  Tex.  Although 
this  designation  was  given  them  by  their 
Choctaw  neighbors  on  the  e.  ,  these  bands, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  do  not  appear 
in  history  under  any  other  general  name. 
Formerly  the  Karankawa  and  several 
other  tribes  were  included  with  the  Atta- 
capa, but  the  vocabularies  of  Martin  Du- 
ralde  and  of  Gatschet  show  that  the  At- 
tacapa language  is  distinct  from  all  oth- 
ers. Investigations  by  Gatschet  in  Cal- 
casieu parish,  La.,  in  1885,  show  that 
there  were  at  least  two  dialects  of  this 
family  spoken  at  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century— an  eastern  dialect,  repre- 
fc*ented  in  the  vocabulary  of  Duralde,  re- 
corded in  1802,  and  a  western  dialect, 
f?poken  on  the  3  lakes  forming  the  outlet 
ai  Calcasieu  r.  See  Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  56,  1891. 

AttakuUacnlla  {AtA'-^kdlii',  from  dtd' 
*wood,'  gtitk6.W  a  verb  iniplying  that 
something  long  is  leaning,  without  suffi- 
cient support,  against  some  other  ob- 
ject; hence  *Leaningwood.* — Mooney). 
A  noted  Cherokee  chief,  born  about  1700, 
known  to  the  whites  as  Little  Carpenter 
( Little  Complanter,  b^  mistake,  in  Hay- 
wood). The  first  notice  of  him  is  as  one 
of  the  delegation  taken  to  England  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cumming  in  1730.  It  is  stated 
that  he  was  made  second  in  authority  un- 
der Oconostota  in  1738.  He  was  present 
at  the  conference  with  Gov.  Glenn,  of 
South  Carolina,  in  July,  1753,  where  he 
was  the  chief  speaker  in  behalf  of  the  In- 
dians, but  asserted  that  he  had  not  su- 
preme authority,  the  consent  of  Oconos- 
tota, the  war  chief,  being  necessary  for 
final  action.  Through  his  influence  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  arranged  with  Gov. 
Glenn  in  1755,  by  which  a  large  cession 
of  territory  was  made  to  the  Kinj?  of  Eng- 
land; and  it  was  also  through  his  instru- 
mentality that  Ft  Dobbs  was  built,  in  the 
year  following,  about  20  m.  w.  of  the  pres- 
ent Salisbury,  N.  C.  When  Ft  Loudon, 
on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  Tenn.,  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians  in  1760,  and  most  of 
the  garrison  and  refugees  were  massacred, 
Capt.  Stuart,  who  had  escaped  the  toma- 
hawk, was  escorted  safely  to  Virginia  by 
Attakullaculla,  who  purchased  him  from 
his  Indian  captor,  giving  to  the  latter, 
as  ransom,  his  rifle,  clothes,  and  every- 
thing he  had  with  him.  It  was  again 
through  the  influence  of  Attakullaculla 
that  the  treaty  of  Charleston  was  signed 
in  1761,  and  t&at  Stuart,  after  peace  had 


been  restored,  was  received  by  the  Chero- 
kee as  the  British  agent  for  the  southern 
tribes;  yet  notwithstanding  his  friend- 
ship for  Stuart,  who  remained  a  steadfast 
loyalist  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Cherokee  es- 
poused the  British  cause,  Attakullaculla 
raised  a  force  of  500  native  warriors  which 
he  offered  to  the  Americans.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  William  Bartram  (Travels,  482, 
1792),who\nsited  him  in  1776,  as  **amanof 
remarkably  small  stature,  slender  and  of  a 
delicate  frame,  the  only  instance  I  saw  in 
the  nation,  but  he  is  a  man  of  superior 
abilities."  Although  he  had  become 
sedate,  dignified,  and  somewhat  taciturn 
in  maturer  years,  Logan  (Hist.  Upper 
So.  Car.,  I,  490,  515,  1859)  says  that  in 
his  younger  days  he  was  fond  of  the  bot- 
tle and  often  inebriate.  The  date  of  his 
death  has  not  been  recorded,  but  it  was 
probabl  V  about  1 780.  See  Moonev  in  19th 
Rep.  B.'A.  E.,  1900. 

Attamtnok.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  situated  between  the 
Chickahominy  and  Pamunkey  rs.,  in  New 
Kent  CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

AttamuBOO.    See  Alamasco. 

Attaoek.  A  Conestoga  village  existing 
in  1608  w.  of  Susquehanna  r.,  probably  in 
what  is  now  York  co..  Pa. — Smith  (1608), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Attapnlgas  (Creek:  atap'halgi,  'dog- 
wood grove  * ).  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  a  branch  of  Oklokonee  or  Yellow- 
water  r.,  Fla.  A  town  of  the  name  is 
now  in  Decatur  co..  Ga. 
TapholfM.— Roberts,  Florida.  1763.  Top-holga.— 
Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307, 1822.  Top- 
kegalga.— Ibid.,  306.  Topkflak^— Penil're.  ibid. 
Tuphulga.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong., 
27,  1826. 

Attenmint.    A  division  of  the  Malemiut 
Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is  Atten,  near 
the  source  of  Buckland  r.,  Alaska. 
Attenmut.— Dall,  Alaska,  284, 1870.    At'tenmat.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16. 1877. 

Attenok.     A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Seahorse  ids.,  Alaska. 
Attonokamiut—llth  Census,  Alaska.  162, 1893. 

Attignawantan  (Huron:  hati  'they,* 
annioflni^f^  *bear':  *  bear  people').  One 
of  the  largest  tribes  of  the  Huron  confed-  ^ 
eracy,  .comprising  about  half  the  Huron 
population,  formerly  living  on  Nottawas- 
aga  bay,  Ontario.  In  1638  they  were  set- 
tled in  14  towns  and  villages  (Jes.  Rel. 
1638,  38,  1858).  The  Jesuit  missions  of 
St  Joseph  and  La  Conception  were  es- 
tablished among  them.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Atinaoaantan.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1642,  61, 1858.  Atin- 
«yaholntan.--Safirard  (1632).  Hist.  Can.,  IV,  1866. 
Atingyahoulan.—Coxe.Carolana,  map,  1741.  Atin- 
niaoXnten.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1649.  12.  lim.  Atin- 
aiaSenten.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1644.  77,  1858.    Atinouaen- 


».— Ohamplain  (1618),  (Euvres,  iv,  140.  1870. 
Lttignaoouentan.— Kings] ev,  Stand.  Nat.  HL^t.,  pt. 
,  154. 1883.    Attigna8antan.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1639.  50, 
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1858.  AttignMUMitui.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  61. 1858. 
Atticnawantan.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  204, 
la'VI.  AttifnouaatiUas.— Ohamplain  (1616).  CEu- 
vres,  IV,  58,  1870.  Attisonantan.— Ibid.  (1632), 
V.  pt.  1,  247,  1870.  Attisooaatinea.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Qeog.,  II,  174,  1786.  Attigoaautan.— Champlain 
( 161 5 ) ,  op.  cit. ,  IV,  23. 1870.  Bear  nation.  —School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  in,  544, 1853.  Nation  do  rOurt.— 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1632, 14, 1858.  Nation  dea  Qun.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1636,  81, 1«)8. 

Attigneenongnaliao.  One  of  the  four 
tribes  of  the  Huron  confederation,  living 
on  L.  Simcoe,  Ontario,  s.  k.  of  the  others. 
In  1624  they  were  said  to  have  3  villages. 
The  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Joseph  was  estab- 
lished among  them. 

Altignenoafhao.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1636,  123,  1858. 
Atigafnonguoha.— Sagard  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  iv, 
234,  1866  (Huron  name).  Atignenonfach.^es. 
Rel.  for  1637, 127, 1858.  Atifnenonfhao.— Ibid.,  109. 
Atinfuoonnonnihak.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1644,  87,  1858. 
Atti^6enongnahao.^Ie8.  Rel.  for  1639,  50,  1858. 
Attifneononcuahao.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
204,  1854.  Attifneenonfnahac.— Je«(.  Rel.  for  1638. 
42.  1858.  Attifuenonfha.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1635.  28. 
1858.  Attinfnoononfnahae.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  73, 
1858.  Attinfuoenongnahae.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1641,  67, 
1858.  Attinquenonfnahao.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640.  61, 
1858.  Attiqnenonfnah.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  pt.  6, 154. 1883.  Attiquenonraahai.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  544,1853.  Nation  d'Entaoa- 
que.— Sagard,  Or.  Voy.,  79, 1865. 

Attikamegue  (Chippewa:  iJulCk  *  cari- 
bou,* mag  *fi8h':  *whitefish.'— W.  J.). 
A  band  of  the  Montaguais  residing,  when 
first  known,  in  Queb^  province,  n.  of  the 
St  Maurice  basin  (Jes.  Rel.  1636, 37, 1858), 
and  accustomed  to  ascend  the  St  Lawrence 
to  trade  with  the  French.  Charlevoix 
says  their  chief  residence  was  on  a  lake 
connected  with  the  St  Maurice.  They 
were  so  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the 
Iroquois  that  a  part  at  least  fled  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tadoussac.  The^  were  so 
nearlydestroyed  by  smallpox  in  1670  that 
they  became  extinct  as  a  tribe.  They 
were  esteemed  by  the  missionaries  as  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  people,  readily  disposed 
to  receive  religious  instruction,  (j.  m.) 
Altihamaruei.— MoKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  81,  1854.  Altikamek.— Hervas  quoted  by 
Vater,  Mithridates.  pt.  3.  sec.  3. 347, 1816.  Altika- 
moqueo.— Charlevoix  (1743),  Voy.,  I.  152,  1766. 
Atikamegueo.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1643,  8,  1858.  Atte- 
kamek.— Richardson.  Arct.  Exped.,  ii.  39,  1851. 
Attibamegues.— Boudinot,  Star  In  the  West,  125, 
1816.  Attioamooota.— La  Tour.  map.  1779.  Atti- 
oamooueot.— Bellin,  map,  1755.  Attioamlques. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  502,  1878.  Attioa- 
moets. —La  Tour,  map.  1784.  Attikamofouek.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1648,  38,  1858.  Attikamen.— La  Tour, 
map.  1784.  Attikamefuokhi.— Je««.  Rel.  1636,  37, 
•  1858.  Attikamegues.— Jes.  Rel.  1637,  82,  1^58. 
Attikamek.— Lahontan,  New  Voy,  i,  230,  1703. 
Attikamequao.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  161,  1836. 
Attikamiruea.— Drake,  6k.  Inds.,  vi.  1848.  Atti- 
kouetXt-rJefferys,  French  Doms.,  pt.  i,  map,  1761. 
Oatakouamiouek.^Ies.  Rel.  1640,  12.  1858.  OaU- 
kouamiwek.— Jes.  Rel..  in,  Index,  18.'>8.  Poitaona 
blaaot.— Jes.  Rel.  1639,  19,  1858.  White  Fish  In- 
diana.—Winsor,  Cartierto  Frontenae,  171, 1894. 

Attikirinioaetoh  (tidtkwinijiiuiig  *  cari- 
bou people.* — W.  J.).  A  Montacnais 
tribe  formerly  living  northward  from 
Manicouagan  lake,  Quebec. 
Attiklrinionetoht.— Bellin,  map,  1755.  Attikoulri- 
niouetz.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Oena  du  Oaribon.— 
La  Tour,  map.  1784  (misprint).  Gens  du  Oaribou.— 
Bellin,  map,  1755.  Let  Caribou.— Lotter,  map,  ca. 
1770. 


Attiqne.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Seneca,  that  stood  in  1749  on  the  present 
site  of  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Attlfn^.— O^loron  (1749)  in  Margrry,  D4c.,  vi.  685. 
1886.  Attiffoa.— Bellin,  map.  1755.  Attiqua.— 
C61oron  in  Marjn^',  op.  clt.  698. 

Attongheomoco  ( A  Igonquian :  attk  *  deer, ' 
komoko  'house,'  hence  *  deer  enclosure'). 
An  unidentified  village  of  one  of  the  Al- 
gonquian  tribes,  situated,  about  1608, 
probably  near  Patuxent  r.,  Md.  Not 
given  by  Capt.  John  Smith  nor  marked 
on  his  map.  Mentioned  by  Pory  in  Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  ii,  62,  repr.  1819. 

Attn  (native  name,  variously  written 
At,  Atako,  Ataka,  Attak,  Attou,  and 
Otma  by  explorers).  An  Atka  Aleut 
settlement ^t  Chichagof  harbor,  Attn  id., 
the  westernmost  of  the  Aleutians,  ITS'* 
E.  from  Greenwich.  Pop.  107  in  1880; 
101  in  1890.  Once  very  prosperous,  the 
settlement   has    decayed    owing  to  the 

Sradual  disappearance  of  the  sea  otter, 
ttoo.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  179,  1886.    Ohi- 
ohagoT.— Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.  Alaska,  359, 1900. 

Attacks,  Crispns.  An  Indian-negro  half- 
blood  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  near  Bos- 
ton, noted  as  the  leader  and  first  person 
plain  in  the  Boston  massacre  of  Mar. 
5,  1770,  the  first  hostile  encounter  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  British 
troops,  and  therefore  regarded  by  histo- 
rians as  the  opening  fight  of  the  great 
Revolutionary  struggle.  In  consequence 
of  the  resistance  of  the  people  of  Boston 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  tax  laws 
a  detachment  of  British  troops  had  been 
stationed  in  the  town,  to  the  great  irrita- 
tion of  the  citizens.  On  Mar.  6  this  feel- 
ing culminated  in  an  attack  on  the  troops, 
in  iront  of  the  old  State  House,  by  a  crowd 
made  up  largely  of  sailors,  and  said  to  have 
been  led  by  Attucks,  although  this  asser- 
tion has  been  denied  by  some.  The 
troops  retaliated  by  firing  into  the  party, 
killing  four  men,  of  whom  Attucks  was 
the  first  to  fall.  A  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory was  erected  in  Boston  Common  by  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  1888. 
Although  the  facts  in  regard  to  his  per- 
sonality are  disputed,  the  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  Attucks  was  a  sailor,  almost  a 
giant  in  stature,  the  son  of  a  negro  father 
and  an  Indian  mother  of  Framingham, 
or  the  neighboring  village  of  Natick, 
formerly  the  principal  Indian  mission 
settlement  of  Massachusetts.  The  name 
Attucks,  derived  from  his  mother,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Natick  (Massachuset) 
ahtuk,  or  attuks^  *  small  deer.'  See  G. 
Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S. ;  Appleton's  Ency- 
clop.  Am.  Biog.;  Am.  Hist.  Rec.,  i,  Nov., 
1872.     (J.  M.) 

Atnami.    A  Shastan  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Big  valley,  Ijassen  co.,  Cal. 
A-tu-a'-mih.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii. 
267,  1877.     Hamefcutelliao.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  xn,  412, 1874.    Ha-mef-kut'-tel-U.— Powers  in 
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Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  267, 1877.  Tuqtromi.— Cur- 
tln,  MS.  Ilmawi  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889  (Ilmawi 
name). 

Atnyama.  A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
1598;  doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  evidently  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tigua  or  the  Piros. — Ortate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 

Anarkat  A  settlement  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo,  lat.  59°. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xxv,  map,  1902. 

Anbbeenanbbee  (  Wdbdndbdf  *  morning 
person,*  a  mythic  being. — W.  J. ).  A  Pot- 
awatomi  chief  of  this  name  occupied  a 
village,  commonly  known  as  Aubbee- 
nauhbee's  village,  on  a  reservation  in  the 

F»re8ent  Aubbeenaubbee  tp.,  in  Fulton  co., 
nd.  The  tract  was  sold  by  the  treaty  of 
Tippecanoe  r.  in  1836,  Other  forms  of  the 
name  are  Aubbanaubba,  Aubbanaubbee, 
Aubeenaubee,  Aubinaubee.     (  j.  m.  ) 

Aabomesk  (probably  *  white  beaver*). 
A  village  of  the  Pownatan  confederacy, 
in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — ^mith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Anelieaoaiila.  A  former  Creek  town 
situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  in  the 
extreme  n.  w.  comer  of  Coosa  co.,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1900. 

Aaeooisoo.  The  name  of  the  territory 
about  Casco  bay  and  Presumpecot  r. ,  in  the 
area  now  included  in  Cumberland  co.,  Me. 
It  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  those 
Abnaki  Indians  by  whom  it  was  occu- 
pied. Since  the  section  was  settled  at  an 
early  date  by  the  whites,  the  name  soon 
dropped  out  of  use  as  applicKi  to  the  In- 
dians, or  rather  it  was  changed  to 
**  Casco,"  but  this  was  a  mere  local  desig- 
nation, not  a  tribal  distinction,  as  the  In- 
dians referred  to  were  Abnaki.  The  proper 
form  of  the  word  is  given  by  Willis  as 
Uh-kos-is-co,  *  crane'  or  *  heron,*  the  first 
syllable  being  guttural.  These  birds  still 
frequent  the  bav.  It  is  said  by  Willis  to 
have  been  the  fndian  name  of  Falmouth 
[Portland),  Me. 


(Portlan 
AnoooiMO.- 


©.—Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii,  177,  repr. 
1819  (misprint).  AuomImo.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Trlbea,  in.  545,  1868.  Aucodww.— Smith  (1629), 
VirKinia,  ii,  198,  repr.  1819.  Anootisoo.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  yl,  1848.  Oasoo.— SuUivan  In  Maw.  Hist. 
See.  Coll.,  l8t  8.,  IX,  210. 1804  ("Casco  Indians"). 
Qnaok.— Levett  ae2»)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d 
8.,  VIII,  168, 1843  (same?).  THi-kot-U-oo.— Willis  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  81, 1831,  repr.  1858. 

Au  Olaiie.  Mentioned  by  Drake  (6k. 
Inds.,  bk.  5, 63, 1848)  as  if  a  Delaware  vil- 
la^ on  the  B.  w.  [s.  e.]  branch  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lake  (Maumee  r.),  Ohio. 

Aoffpalartok  ( *  the  red  one,*  designating 
a  clitf. — Boas).  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  72°  53^. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  viii,  map,  1889. 

Augustine.  A  rancheria  and  reserva- 
tion of  615  acres  of  desert  land  occupied 
by  Mission  Indians;  situated  75  m.  from 


the  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  s.  Cal. — 
Rep.  Ind.  Aff.,  175,  1902. 

Aak.  A  Koluschan  tribe  on  Stephens 
passage,  Douglas  and  Admiralty  ids., 
Alaska;  pop.  640  in  1880-81,  279  in  1890. 
Their  chief  town  was  called  Anchguhlsu. 
The  other  settlements  mentioned  by 
Petroff  were  probably  summer  camps. 
One  such  camp  was  Tsantikihin,  now 
called  Juneau.  The  social  divisions  are 
Tlenedi  and  Wushketan.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Ahkootskie.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  227,  1875 
(transliterated  from  VeniaminofT).  Ak-kdn.— 
krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1885.  Akutskoe.— Ve- 
niaminofT. Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  3,  30,  1840.  Armos.— 
Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  309, 1868  (probably  misprint 
for  Awks}.  Aoke.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.Am.,app., 
1859.  Ankd-qwaa.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mub. 
Nat.  Hist.,  III.  233, 1908.  Awks.— Halleck  in  Rep. 
8ec.War,pt.  1,88,1868. 

Ankardneling.     A  village  of  the  Talir- 
pingmiut  division  of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo 
on  the  w.  side  of  Cumberland  sd. 
Anqardnelinc.— Boas  in  6th  Jlep.  B.  A.  £.,  map.  1888. 

Aakpatnk  ('red').  A  Suhinimiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  Ungava  bay,  Labrador. — 
Hind,  Lab.  Pen.,  ii,  map,  1863. 

Aakombamsk.  A  Pequot  village  in  the 
center  of  their  country  and  the  residence 
of  their  chief  before  the  coming  of  the 
English,  in  1636;  probably  in  New  Lon- 
don CO.,  Conn. 

Aukumbumsk.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn..  7. 
1881  ( Mohegan  form) .  Awoiuabnoks.~Ibid.  ( Nar- 
raganset  form). 

Aulintae.  A  Costanoan  village  at  Santa 
Cruz  mission,  Cal.  The  name  has  been 
taken  for  a  dialectic  division  of  the  Costa- 
noan family. 

Aarenapengli.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Rappahan- 
nock r.,  in  Essex  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Aariferons  gravel  man.  See  Calaveras 
Man. 

Aasion.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Ante.    An  Apalachee  (?)  town  on  the 
coast  of  Apalachee  bay,  Fla.,  first  visited 
by  Narvaez  in  1528.     It  has  been  identi- 
fied in  location  with  St  Marks. 
Ante.— French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii,  246, 1876  (ml»- 

ftrint).  Ante.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  38, 
871  (Smith  identififea  it  with  Ochete).  Autia.— 
Linschoten.  Desc.de  1'  Am4r. ,  6. 1638.  Haute.  —Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  Ivi,  1848. 

Antiamqne.  The  town,  possibly  Cad- 
doan,  where  De  Soto's  troops  went  into 
winter  quarters  in  1541-42.  It  had  an 
abundance  of  maize  and  provisions,  and 
lay  on  the  same  river  as  Cayas,  appar- 
ently Arkansas  r. 

Autiamque.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  ( 1557)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  II.  181,  1850.  XTtiaiifae.- Raiine^que, 
introd.  Marshall,  Ky^,  i,  35,  1824.  XTtianque.— 
Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  688,  1881.  Vioanque.— 
Biedma  in  French,  op.  cit.,  107.  "^ranque.— 
Biedma  in  Smith,  Collec.  Docs.  Fla.,  61,  1857. 
Vtiancue.— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  193. 1723. 

Avak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  near  Cape 
Chukotsky,  n.  e.  Siberia;  pop.  101  in  16 
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houses  about  1895;  98  in  12  houses  in 
1901.  The  people  are  of  the  Aiwan  di- 
vision. 

A«v»a.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 
A'Vak.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  29.  1904  (Eskimo 
name).  Awan.— KrauseinDeutscheGeog.  Bifitter, 
v,80,  map,  1882  (Chukchi  name  for  Eskimo  about 
Indian  pt).  Eu'imiun.— Bogoras,  op.  cit.  (Chukchi 
name). 

Avatanak.  An  Aleut  village  on  a  small 
island  of  the  same  name,  between  Una- 
laska  and  Unimak  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  19 
in  1880. 

Aiaialffutak.— KrenitKin  and  Leyashef  (1768), 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Avata- 
nak. — Petroflf ,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  22, 1884.  AvaU- 
nakikoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225,  1875. 
AvatanoTtkoe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  203, 1840. 
Awata]iak.~Holmbei:g,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  152, 
1855. 

Avandjelling.  A  summer  settlement  of 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  n.  end  of 
Home  bay,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Avavares.  A  former  tribe  of  Texas, 
possibly  Caddoan,  which  lived  "behind " 
the  Qumtoles  toward  the  interior,  and  to 
which  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  in  1527-34,  fled 
from  the  Mariames.  Their  language  was 
different  from  that  of  >the  Manamee, 
although  they  understood  the  latter. 
They  bartered  bones,  which  the  Mariames 
ground  and  used  for  food,  and  also  traded 
m  bows.  While  staying  with  the  Ava- 
vares  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companion 
became  noted  for  their  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  sick.  The  people  seem  to 
have  been  kindly  disposed  and  different 
in  habito  from  the  coast  tribes.  (  a.  c.  p.  ) 
AaanarM.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Tray.,  i,  808,  1705. 
Anayant.— Linschoten,  Desc.  de  I'Am^rique,  6, 
1638.  AvaraM.— Cabeca  de  Vaca  (1534)  quoted  by 
Barcia,  Bnsayo,  13. 1?23.  Avawt.— Herrera,  Hist. 
Oen..  dec.  v,  94, 1725.  Avavant.— Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Smith  trans.,  58, 84, 1851.  OhavaTares,— Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  137, 1871. 

Avendangliboagli.  A  former  villa^, 
probably  of  the  Sewee,  in  South  Carolina 
in  1701.— Lawson,  Hist.  Car.,  24,  1860. 

Avnnlik.  A  Chnagmiut  village  in  the 
Yukon  district,  Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1890. 
Avnuligmiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  165, 1893. 

Avolabao.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Purfsima  mission, 
Lower  California,  about  lat.  26°  20^.— 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Avoyelles  (Fr.  dim.  of  avoiCf  *  small 
vipers' ).  A  tribe  spoken  of  in  the  18th 
century  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Red 
r.,  having  their  villages  near  the  mouth 
of  that  stream,  within  what  is  now 
Avoyelles  parish.  La.  They  probably 
belonged  to  the  Caddoan  family,  the  tribe 
representing  a  group  that  had  remained 
near  the  ancient  habitat  of  its  kindred. 
The  country  occupied  by  the  Avoyelles 
was  fertile  and  intersected  by  lakes  and 
bayous,  one  of  the  latter  beinjj  still  called 
by  their  name.  The  tribe  lived  in  vil- 
lages, cultivated  maize  and  vegetables, 
and  practised  the  arts  common  to  the 


tribes  of  the  Gulf  region.  Nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  of  their  beliefs  and  cere- 
monies. Like  their  neighbors,  they  had 
come  into  possession  of  horses,  which 
they  bred,  and  later  they  obtained  cattle, 
for  Du  Pratz  mentions  that  they  sold 
horses,  cows,  and  oxen  to  the  French 
settlers  of  Louisiana.  During  the  general 
displacement  of  the  tribes  throughout  the 
Gulf  states,  which  began  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  Avoyelles  country  proved  to  be 
attractive.  The  Biloxi  settled  there  and 
other  tribes  entered  and  took  possession. 
Under  the  influences  incident  to  the 
advent  of  the  white  race  the  Avoyelles 
mingled  with  the  newcomers,  but  through 
the  ravages  of  wars  and  new  diseases  the 
tribe  was  soon  reduced  in  numbers. 
Before  the  close  of  the  century  their  vil- 
lages and  their  tribal  organization  melted 
away,  their  language  became  extinct,  and 
the  few  survivors  were  lost  in  the  float- 
ing Indian  population.  In  1805,  accord- 
ing to  Sibley,  the  tribe  had  become  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  women,  (a.  c.  f.) 
Ajouellea.— Homann,  Indise  Occidentalis,  map,  ca. 
1740.  AonayttillM.— Margry,  D^e.,  280, 1886.  Avo- 
gall.— Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
8.,  II,  26, 1812.  AvoyeUea.— Jefferys.  Am.  Atlas,  5, 
1776.  AvoyaU.—Brackenridfi:e,  Views  of  La..  8S. 
1814.  A^oyaUas.— Dumont,La.,l,  134, 1758.  Ato- 
TeUes.-«ibley  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  iv.  725, 
1832.  A^oyels.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i, 
165, 1761. 

Awaitlala  ( *  those  inside  the  inlet ' ) .  A 
Kwakiutl  trioe  on  Knight  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  town  is  called  Kwatsi. 
A'wa-iLala.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mua  1895, 332  J897. 
A'wae'LEla.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
V,  pt.  1.  122,  1902.  Oughtella.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
Ind.  An.,  Victoria,  1872  (given  as  name  of  town). 

Awalokakiakii  ('at  the  little  island'). 
A  Klamath  settlement  on  Williamson  r., 
s.  w.  Oreg. — Gatschet  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  1,  xxix,  1890. 

Awani.  A  division  of  the  Miwok  living 
in  Yosemite  valley,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
Powers  states  that  the  name  Yosemite  is  a 
distorted  form  of  the  Miwok  uzumaUi, 
'grizzly  bear,'  a  term  never  used  by  the 
Indians  to  designate  the  valley  itself  or  any 
part  of  it.  Awani,  the  name  applied  by 
the  natives  of  the  valley,  was  the  principal 
village,  which  by  extension  was  given  to 
the  whole  valley  and  its  inhabitants,  who 
occupied  it  when  snow  permitted.  The 
Awani  had  9  villages,  containing  450  peo- 
ple, when  the  whites  first  came,  and  they 
seem  to  have  had  a  larger  number  at  an 
earlier  period.  At  present  the  population 
is  unknown,  but  small.  The  9  villages 
were  Awani,  Hokokwito,  Kumaini,  Les- 
araaiti,  Macheto,  Notomidula,  Sakaya, 
and  Wahaka.  (h.  w.  h.) 
AhwabnaohM.— Hittell.  Yosemite,  42,  1868.  Ab- 
wahneohee.  — Ibid. ,  35.  Awalaohe.  —Johnston  ( 1851 ) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Con^.,  Ist  sess.,  22,  1862. 
Awallaohe.— McKee  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  hcss..  74, 1853.  Awaaee.— Pow- 
ers in  Overland  Monthly,!, 333, 1874.  OoMmite.— 
Hittell,  Yosemite.  35, 1868.    Oosoomite Ibid..  36. 
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8os«initeu.->Lewi8  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  399, 
ISTiS.  SoMmity.— Ibid.,  252,  1856.  Ta-Mem-ne.— 
Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sees., 
266,  1853.  Toamity.— Hittell,  Yosemite,  42.  1868. 
Tohamite.— Ibid.  Totahmittis. ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  To-tem-a-te.— Wessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
30. 1857.  Yoaametoa.— Barbour  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  80»..  61,  1853.  To-Mm- 
ety.— Johnston  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
222,  1854.  ToMmitea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Dec.  7,  1860.  Yottmitiafc— Ind.  Com'rs  (1851)  In 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  88, 1853. 
YowKmiite.— Hittell,  Yosemite,  86, 1868. 

Awash  ( *  buffalo  * ) .  A  Tonkawa  clan  or 
gens.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Awashlaurk.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. 

A-wao-la'-ftrk.— Henahaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884, 

Awashonks.  The  woman  chief  of  Se- 
conet,  R.  I.,  whose  fame  obscured  that 
of  Tolony,  her  husband  ( Drake,  Inds.  of 
N.  Am.,  249,  1880).     Her  name  is  signed 


until  1680,  when,  in  the  Pueblo  rebellion, 
which  b^an  in  August,  the  Awatobi 
missionary.  Father  Figueroa,  was  mur- 
dered. At  this  time  the  Awatobi  people 
numbered  800.  Henceforward  no  Span- 
ish priests  were  established  among  the 
Hopi,  although  in  1700  Father  Garay- 
coechea  visited  Awatobi,  where  he  bap- 
tized 73  natives,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  reestablish  missions  among 
them.  In  November  of  the  same  year, . 
owing  to  the  friendly  feeling  which  the 
Awatobi  are  said  to  have  had  for  the 
Spanish  friars,  their  kindred,  especially 
of  Walpi  and  Mashongnovi,  joined  in 
an  attacK  on  Awatobi  at  night,  setting  fire 
to  the  pueblo,  killing  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, including  all  tne  men,  and  carrying 
off  women  and  children  to  the  other 
pueblos,  chiefly  to  Mashongnovi,  Walpi, 
and  Oraibi.     Awatobi  was  never  again  m- 
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to  the  Pljrmouth  agreement  of  1671.    She 
was  drawn  into  King  Philip*s  war  in  sup- 

Eort  of  that  chief,  but  afterward  maae 
er  peace  with  the  English.  One  of  her 
Bons  is  said  to  have  studied  Latin  in  prep- 
aration for  college,  but  succumbed  to  the 
palsy,     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Awata.  The  Bow  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Ao^t.— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
283,1903.  A-wa'-U.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VTi,  367,  1804.  Awato  winwA.— Fewkes  In  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  684, 1900  ( wiflwd  =  *  clan ' ) .  A- waU 
wnn-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404, 1894. 
Awatobi  (*high  place  of  the  bow,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Bow  people).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Hopi  on  a  mesa  about  9  m. 
8.  E.  of  Walpi,  N.  E.  Ariz.  It  was  one  of 
the  original  villages  of  the  province  of 
Tusayan  of  the  earlv  Spaniards,  being 
visited  by  Tobar  and  Cardenas  of  Coro- 
nado's  expedition  in  1540,  by  Espejo  in 
1583,  and  by  Ofiate  in  1598.  It  became 
the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Bernardino  in  1629,  under  Father  Porras, 
who  wafl  poisoned  by  the  Hopi  in  1633; 
but  the  endeavor  to  Christianize  the  Hopi 
at  this  and  other  pueblos  was  continued 


habited.  The  walls  of  the  old  Spanish 
church  are  still  partly  standing.  See 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891; 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Oct.,  1893; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  592  et 
seq.,  1898.     (f.  w.  h.)  * 

Aguato.— Espeio  (1588)  in  Doc.  InM..  xv,  120, 182, 
1871.  Aguatobi.— Doc.  of  1684  cited  by  Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  15,  1881;  Vetan- 
curt  (1693),  Menolog.  Fran..  275.  1871.  Agoa- 
tubi.— Ayeta  (1680)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  369, 1892.  Aguatuby.  — Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  6, 1776.  Acoatttvi— Busch- 
mann,  Neu-Mexico,  281,  1858.  Acnatuya.— Ban- 
df'HerlnJ.  -  '-<.  Kth.  and  Arch,,  ni.  ft5,  1j**92 
{misiiUiiUji^  i^i.i^.K  fi>lJt.nvLiLgi.  Aguatuyb^.— 
Ofifltt  (IJVysM"  i>tM''  IiiM.,  xvi,  1»T.  Wl  {^my- 
iiiM>ii!ily  given  jis  rwiimc?  of  i'hk*(|i.  AfuttDbi.— 
BiUidHlfCT  In  Ari^h.  Inst,  rapers.  m.  m\  im). 
Aliiifcto.-Hwkltin  (lOOOK  Voy.,  470.  INUL  Ahw 
Btu,—lirtmJ filler  in  Aron.  last.  Piipem,  lu.  ll-\ 
l^\  ISfMl  Ahtiatuyb*,  —Ibid .,  10&,  iini!  i V,  'J^,  1  NS*2. 
Aliiutff.— H.ikluvt  (ItKitn.  Voy.,  n?pr.  IH^l,  AJj- 
wftt-t*niift.-lViurki>,  M-winh  of  AriE..  1%,  ISFM. 
AeiluTi— Vi^b,  TrMfliiliHiN  of  tht  Hopi,  47,  lHOf^. 
AaufttAd.— WiilL-h.  i'haru*  Anat-Hi^B,  iMfrJ,    Aqiaa- 

tubi.— i>jivi*i.   siMiti.  Vom.  N.  Mi'x.,  am.  lim. 

Atabi-ho^ndi,— Boiipkf^  Mi>|iil*nf  Adz.,  M,  IKh-l 
(  NnvjiJn^  II Mil*!  J.  Aum-tu-tti,— IMndt'lkT  in  An  b, 
InM.  Vn|ii?r>,  iv,  3i..h.  wyi.  A'Wa-t*-w,— f'ushjn^ 
in  AtK  Monthly.  Ml,  Sept..  m*2,  A-*i'-tobL— 
Ftswkca  in  Am.  AiitbrouM  v,  It*.  ^^^    AwatiibL— 
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AWAUSEE AWLUHL 


[b.  a.  ] 


Bourke,  op.  clt.,  91.  k  wat  u  i.— Gushing  In  4th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  493, 1886.  k  wat  u  iana.— Ihid.,  494. 
Ban  Bernahdino  de'Ahuatobi.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  369, 1892  (misprint).  San  Bernardi- 
no.—Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  394,  1894.  San 
Bernardino  de  Aguatuvi.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mpx.,  349, 1889.  San  Bernardino  de  Ahuatobi. — Ve- 
tancurt  (1693) ,  Teatro  Mex.,  iii.  321, 1871.  S.  Ber- 
nardo de  Aguatuvi.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  201, 1889.  TaUa-Hogan.— 
Mindeleff,  quoted  by  Powell,  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
xxxix,  1886  ('singing  house':  Navaho  name). 
Talla-hoffandi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  368,  1892.  Tally-hogan.— Powell,  8d  Rep.  B. 
A.  £..  xxi,  1884.  ToUi-Boffandi.— Bourke,  Moquis 
of  Ariz.,  84. 1884.  Zagnato.— Brackenridge,  Early 
~  an.    Discov.,    19,  1857.     Zaguate.— Pnnce,    N. 


Mex.,  34,  1883.    Zagnato.— Espejo  (1583)  in  Hak- 
luyt,    Voy.,    463.    470,    1810.     Zu)  "' 

Handbook  to  Ariz.,  388, 1878. 


Awaniee  (awaMsiy  ^  bullhead, '  a  fish ) .  A 
Chippewa  phratry  or  gens.  According  to 
Warren  a  phratry  including  all  the  fish 
gentes  of  the  Chippewa.  According  to 
Morgan  and  Tomazin  it  is  a  gens  in  it- 
self.    Cf.  Oaam. 

Ah-wah-sii'-ea.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 
Ah-wa-iis-M.— Tanner, Narr. ,  315, 1830  ( '  small  cat- 
fish'; given  by  Tanner  as  a  gens:  headds:  "some- 
times they  call  the  people  of  this  totem  '  those 
who  carry  their  young,'  from  the  habits  of  the 
small  catfish").  Awaaaiasin.— Oatschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  A-waue-e. —Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Y,  44,  1885.  A-waua-e-wuff.— 
Ibid. ,  87.  A-wauB-ia-e«.  —Ramsey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
91,  1850. 

Awenanish.     See  Ouananiche. 

Awhawhilashmn.  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  on  the  coast  between  Pt 
Conception  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in 
the  locality  now  called  Punta  Capitan. 
A-wha-whi-lao'-mu.  — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Awhnt.  A  Dieguefio  rancheria  in  n. 
Lower  Cal.  whose  inhabitanta  spoke  the 
Hataam  dialect. — Gatschet,  Yuma  Spr., 
107,  1886. 

Awighiaghroone.  A  tribe,  probably 
Algonquian,  that  lived  about  the  upper 
great  Lakes  and  which  sent  a  friendly 
message  to  the  Seneca  in  1715.  Perhaps 
identical  with  the  Aesisagigroone,  or  Mis- 
sisauga. 

Awifluaghroene. -Livingston  (1716)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  ^,  446, 1855.    Awiffhaafhrqone.- Ibid. 

Awigna.  A  former  Gabnelefio  ranche- 
ria in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  La  Puenta. 
Awigna.— Ried  (1862)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Awis-na.— Rieq  quoted  by 
Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.xvii,  2, 1885. 

Awli.  The  aboriginal  American  awl  is 
a  sharpened  stick,  bone,  stone,  or  piece 
of  metal,  used  as  a  perforator  in  sewing. 
It  was  universal  among  Indians  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  is  one  of  the  familiar 
archeologic  objects  recovered  from  exca- 
vations in  prehistoric  sites.  For  tempo- 
rary use  awls  were  improvised  from 
splinters  of  flint,  wood,  and  bone,  cac- 
tus spines,  agave  needles,  thorns,  etc. 
Before  the  introduction  of  iron,  bone  was 
the  most  serviceable  material.  Rude 
awls,  formed  by  grinding  to  a  point  a 
long-bone  or  sliver  of  bone,  are  frequently 
encountered  in  graves  and  on  the  sites  of 


early  habitations,  and  with  them  mav  be 
found  others  that  are  elaborately  finished 
and  decorated  with  carving  and  etching. 
Perhaps  most  Indians  preferred  deer  bone 
as  a  material  for  awls,  but  bear  and  tur- 
key bones  and  antler  were  also  exten- 
sively employed,  those  of  turkey  bone 
being  especially  common  in  New  Mex- 
ico. The  fibula  of  the  deer  merely 
needed  sharpening  to  produce  the  tool, 
while  the  articular  extremity  formed  a 
convenient  and  ornamental  handle. 
Ivory  from  the  walrus,  narwhal,  and  fos- 
sil elephant  was  valued  for  making  awls 
in  regions  where  it  could  be  procured. 
Awls  of  chipped  or  ground  stone,  shell, 
hard  wood,  and  copper  have  been  found 
on  ancient  sites.  Awls  of  bone  or  of  wood 
were  not  usually  hafted,  but  stone  and 
copper  awls  were  often  mounted  and  per- 
haps served  also  for  drills  (q.  v.).  The 
modern  awl  of  iron  is  always  hafted  with 
wood,  bone,  dried  tendon  or  gristle, 
or  horn,  and  the  hafts  are  often  canned, 
painted,  or  otherwise  decorated. 

The  awl  was  used  to  make  perforations 
through  which  thread  of  sinew  or  other 
sewing  material  was  passed  when  skins 
for  moccasins,  clothing,  tents,  etc.,  were 
sewed,  and  in  quillwork,  beadwork,  and 
basketwork.  Other  uses  for  awls  were  for 
making  holes  for  pegs  in  woodwork,  as  a 
gauge  in  canoe-making,  for  shredding 
sinew,  for  graving,  etc.  Various  awl-like 
implements  that  were  used  by  the  In- 
dians in  weaving  and  making  pottery,  as 
pins  for  robes,  as  head-scratehers,  pipe- 
picks,  blood  pins  for  closing  wounds  in 
game  to  save  the  blood,  marrow-extract- 
ors, forks,  corn-huskers,  etc.,  have  some- 
times been  classed  as  awls.  The  Alaskan 
Eskimo  have  an  awl  with  a  small  barb 
near  the  end  which  was  used  like  a  cro- 
chet hook. 

The  awl  was  so  indispensable  in  every- 
day work  that  it  was  usually  carried  on 
the  person,  and  many  kinds  of  sheaths 
and  cases  were  made  for  holding  it. 
These  were  formed  from  joints  of  cane 
or  hollow  bones,  or  wrought  out  of  bone, 
wood,  metal,  or  leather,  and  were  orna- 
mented by  etching,  carving,  or  painting, 
or  with  beadwork,  quillwork,  or  other 
decorative  devices.  See  DrilU  and  Drill- 
ing^ Needles. 

Consult  Stephen,  The  Navajo  Shoe- 
maker, Proc.  Nat.  Mus.,  xi,  131, 1888;  pa- 
pers in  Reps.  B.  A.  E.  by  Nelson,  Mur- 
doch, Boas,  Turner,  Hoffman,  and 
Fewkes;  and  Mason,  Basketry,  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1902.     (w.  H.) 

Awlnhl  [d'Whl).  A  clan  of  Taos  pueblo. 
New  Mexico.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
is  indefinite,  but  it  is  said  to  bear  some 
reference  to  transformation  from  human 
beings  into  animals. — Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1899. 
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Axacan.  A  place  in  Virginia,  some- 
where w.  from  Chesapeake  bay,  at  37° 
or  37°  30'',  in  which  the  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  establish  a  Jesuit  mission  in 
1570.  Through  the  treachery  of  their 
Indian  guide,  orother  of  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  the  entire  party  of  missionaries,  7 
in  number,  was  massacred  and  the  tem- 
porary mission  building  destroyed.  Two 
years  later  Menendez  revenged  their 
death  by  hanging  8  of  the  principal  mur- 
derers,    (j.  M.) 

Aizaoaii.-^hipp,  De  Soto  and    Fla.,   560,    1881. 
Azaean.— Barcia,  fiiuayo,  142.  1723. 

Axanti.  A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico  in 
1598;  doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  evidently  occu- 

Eby  the  Tigua  or  the  Piros. — Ofiate 
8)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  114,  1871. 
ti.— Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  155, 1898  (mis- 
print). 

Axes.  The  grooved  ax  takes  a  promi- 
nent place  among  the  stone  implements 
used  by  the  northern  tribes.  The  normal 
form  is  that  of  a  thick  wedge,  with  rounded 
angles  and  an  encircling 
groove  near  the  top  for 
securing  the  handle;  but 
there  is  great  variation 
from  the  average.  Usu- 
ally the  implement  is 
made  of  some  nard,  tough 
stone,  as  trap,  granite, 
syenite,  greenstone,  or 
hematite,  where  such  can 
be  procured;  but  when 
these  are  not  available 
softer  material  is  utilized, 
as  sandstone  or  slate. 
Copper  axes  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Among  the 
stone  specimens  there  is 
a  very  wide  range  in 
size,  the  lai^est  weigh- 
ing upward  of  30  pounds 
and  the  smallest  scarcely  an  ounce.  As 
these  extreme  sizes  could  serve  no  eco- 
nomic purpose,  they  were  probably  for 
ceremonial  use;  the  smaller  may  have  been 
amulets  or  talismans.  The  majority  range 
from  1  pound  to  6  pounds,  which  mark 
close  to  the  limits  of  utilitv.  As  a  rule  the 
groove  is  at  a  right  an^le  to  the  longer 
axis,  though  sometimes  it  is  oblique,  and 
it  may  extend  entirely  or  only  partially 
around  the  ax.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
always  one  of  the  narrow  sides  that  is  left 
without  a  groove,  and  this  is  frequently 
flattened  or  hollowed  to  accommodate  the 
handle  better. .  Ordinarily  the  complete 
or  entire  groove  is  pecked  in  a  ridge  encir- 
cling the  ax,  leaving  a  protuberance 
above  and  below,  while  the  partial  groove 
is  sunken  in  the  body  of  the  implement. 
Axes  with  two  or  more  grooves  are  rare 
excepting  in  the  Pueblo  country,  where 
multiple  grooves  are  common.  The  haft 
was  plac^  parallel  with  the  blade  and 
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was  usually  a  withe  doubled  around  the 
groove  and  fastened  securely  with  cords 
or  rawhide,  but  heavier  T-shape  sticks 
were  sometimes  used,  the  top  of  the  T 
being  set  against  the 
flattened  or  hollow  side 
of  the  implement  and 
firmly  lashed.  Axes 
with  holes  drilled  for 
the  insertion  of  a  handle 
are  common  in  Europe, 
but  this  method  of  haft- 
ing  was  of  very  rare 
occurrence  among  the 
American  aborigines. 
When  not  made  from 
bowlders  closely  ap-  ax  with  oiaoohal  oi»oov« 
proximating  in  shape  J]J°  lateiul  Riooes; 
the  desired  implement,  '^""*^* 
the  ax  was  roughed  out  by  chipping  and 
was  reduced  to  the  desired  shape  by  peck- 
ing with  a  hard  stone  and  by  grinding. 
Axes  of  rude  shape,  made  by  flaking  a 
flattish  bowlder  alon^  one  end  and  break- 
ing notches  in  the  sides  for  hafting,  are 
found  in  some  sections.  Axes  are  well 
distributed  over  the  country  wherever 
good  material  is  readily  available,  ex- 
cepting in  the  Pacific  states,  British  Co- 
lumbia, and  Alaska,  where  specimens  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Few  are  found  in 
Florida,  and  although  plentiful  in  the 
mound  r^on  are  seldom  found  in 
mounds.  The  shapes  vary  with  the 
different  regions,  examples  from  the 
Atlantic  slope,  for  example,  being  quite 
unlike  those  of  the  Pueblo  country. 

It  is  probable  that  the  ax  serveu  vari- 
ous purposes  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in 
war  ana  in  the  chase.  Numerous  badly 
fractured  specimens  are  found  in  the  soap- 
stone  quarries  of  e.  United  States,  where 
they  were  used  for  cutting  out  masses  of 
this  rock.  The  grooved  ax  is  said  to  have 
been  used  in  felling  trees  and  in  cutting 
them  up,  but  it  is  manifestly  not  well 
suited  for  such  work;  it  would  serve, 
however,  to  assist  in  cutting  wood  in 
conjunction  with  charring.  The  hafted 
stone  ax  passed  immediately  otit  of  use 
on  the  introduction  by  Europeans  of 
the  iron  ax,  which  was  the  first  and 
most  obviously  useful  tool  that  the 
Indians  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  white 
man. 

See  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust.,  1881;  Fowke 
(1)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Arch. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1897;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Put- 
nam in  Surv.  W.  100th  Mend.,  vii.  1879; 
Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848;  Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883; 
Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897;  Wilson  in 
Smithson.  Reps.  1887  and  1888. 

(g.  f.    w.  h.  h.) 
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Axille.  A  former  fortified  village  of  50 
houses  in  n.  w.  Florida.,  visited  by  De  Soto 
in  1539.  It  was  on  a  river,  doubtless  the 
one  which  still  retains  the  name  Ocilla. 
The  same  root  may  appear  in  the  name 
of  the  province,  Uzacnil.  It  was  on  the 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  the  Apalachee 
tribe. 

Attla.— French,  Hist.  Ctoll.  La..  2d  s.,  265,  1875. 
AxiUe.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II.  134, 1850.  Oohile.— Oarcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  Florida.  51. 1723. 

Axion  (*the  muddy  place,'  from  assiscu 
*mud').  A  division  of  the  New  Jersev 
Delawares,  formerly  living  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Delaware  r.,  between  Bancocas  cr.  and 
the  present  Trenton.  In  1648  they  were 
one  of  the  largest  tribes  on  the  river, 
being  estimated  at  200  warriors.  Brinton 
thinks  the  name  may  be  a  corruption  of 
Assiscunk,  the  name  of  a  creek  above 
Burlington.  See  Evelin  (1648)  in  Proud, 
Pa.,  I,  113,  1797. 

Axol.    A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)   in  Doc.  In^., 
XVI,  116,  1871. 
Axoytre.— Oflate.  Ibid.,  102  (probably  the  same). 

Ayabaikawininiwiig.  A  division  of  the 
Cree  (q.  v.),  commonly  known  as  Wood 
Cree. 

Ayahaniiino.  A  clan  of  the  Apohola 
phratry  of  the  Timucua. — Pareia  (ca. 
1612)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  rhilos. 
Soc.  Proc,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Ayak.    A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Sledge  id.,  Alaska. 
Ahyak.— llth  Census,  Alanka,  162, 1893. 

Ayanabi  ( *  iron  wood  * ) .  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  on  Yannubbee  cr.,  2  m.  above 
its  confluence  with  Petickfa,  about  8  m. 
8.  w.  of  Dekalb,  Kemper  co..  Miss.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
conflict  between  the  Creeks  and  the 
Choctaw  in  the  18th  century,  and  being 
a  neutral  town  was  selected  as  the  place 
for  negotiating  peace.  In  1811  the  town 
was  visited  by  Ellskwatawa,  the  Shawnee 
Prophet,  in  the  interest  of  Tecumtha,  and 
2  years  later  a  band  of  about  30  of  its 
warriors  joined  the  Creeks  in  the  British 
cause 

Aianabe.—Alcedo,  Die.  Oeog..  i,  36,  1786.  Aya- 
nabe.— D'Anville.  map  (1732).  in  Misfl.  Hist.  Soc. 
Pub.,  Ill,  367, 1900.  Ayanabi.— West  Fla.  map,  ca. 
1772.  lyanabi.— Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub., 
op.  cit.,  368  (given  as  proper  Choctaw  form), 
xanabi.— Ibid,  (alternative  form).  TannubbM 
Town.— Halbert  in  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  77, 1899. 
TanubbM.— Ibid. 

Ayanamon.    A  village  formerly  situated, 
according  to  old  maps,  on  a  lake  about 
the  sources  of  Tuscarawas  r.,  Ohio. 
Ayanamon.— Lattr^,     map,     1784.     Ayououtoa. — 
Esnauts  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777. 

Ayanemo.    See  Ninigret. 

Ayavalla.  An  im  portant  Apalachee  ( or 
Timacua?)  town  and  mission  about  1700. 
It  was  destroyeil  by  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies  under  Gov.  Moore  in  1704, 
or,  according  to  Shea,  in  the  later  inva- 
sion of  1706.    Fairbanks  locates  it  *'  near 


the  St  Mark's  r.,"  w.  Fla.,  while  Shea  in- 
correctly makes  it  a  town  of  the  Atimucas 
(Timucua)  on  Apalachicola  r.  (j.  m.  ) 
Ayavala.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map,  135, 
1761.  AyavaUa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  74.  ia55.  Aya- 
Tillo.— Carroll,  HLst.  Coll.  8.  C,  li,  574, 1836. 

Ayeate.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  w.  Ariz. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Ayohini.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in 
New  Mexico  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Aymay.  A  village  in  e.  Georgia,  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  1540  and  called  by  the  Sjpan- 
iards  Socorro,  *  Relief.' — Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557),  Hakluyt  trans.,  54,  1851. 

AyoU.  A  Yurok  village  1  m.  above 
the  mouth  of  Blue  cr.,  on  Klamath  r.,  n. 
Cal. 

Oiyotl.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  138, 
1853. 

Ayqni.  A  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598  (Oiiate,  1598, 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  115,  1871).  Proba- 
bly the  same  as  the  pueblo  at  Ayquiyn, 
attributed  by  the  same  authority  (p.  102) 
tothe'^Trios." 

Ayauiyu.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  136,  1889 
(misprint). 

Aiavay.  A  former  Timuquanan  village 
on  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  50  or  60  leagues 
upstream. — Fontaneda  (ca.  1570)  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Voy.,  xx,  35,  1841. 

Aioapotialoo  (Nahuatl  name).  Proba- 
bly an  ancient  settlement  of  the  Tepe- 
cano  or  of  a  related  tribe,  but  occupied 
since  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
by  Tlaxcal tecs  originally  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  for  defense  against  the 
Chichimecs;  situated  about  10  m.  s.  of 
Bolailos,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Hrdlicka 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  425,  1903. 

Anagmint.    The  inhabitants  of  Sledge 
or  Aziak  id.,  Alaska,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Kaviagmiut,   numbering   67  in   1890. — 
llth  Census,  Alaska,  154,  1893. 
Aiiagmut— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Raas.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i, 

Asiak.  The  village  of  the  Azii^miut 
on  Sledge  id.,  near  0.  Nome,  Abska; 
pop.  50  in  1880.— Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  11,  1884. 

Aiiavik.  A  town  of  the  Chingigmiut 
Eskimo  near  C.  Peirce,  Alaska;  pop.  90 
in  1890. 

AziaTinunat.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  AsiaTifamute.  — PetrolT,  10th  Censos,  Alaska . 
viii,  map,  1884.  Aziavigiokhainiut.~Schanr  in 
llth  CenBiis,  Alaska,  93, 1893. 

Aiqneltan  (Nahuatl:  *  where  there  are 
small  ants,'  referring  to  the  former  num- 
erous population).  The  most  important 
Tepecano  settlement,  consisting  of  about 
40  dwellings,  situated  on  the  Rio  de 
BolafXos,  about  lat.  22<»  12^  long.  104°, 
Jalisco,  Mexico.  In  1902  a  Mexican 
trader  was  permitted  to  settle  among 
them  for  the  first  time. 
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AlqnetUn.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Hex.,  ii,  16, 
map,  128,  1902  (popular  name,  properly  pro- 
nonnced  Asqueltan).  Aakeltan.— Hrdliclca  In 
Am.  Anthrop.,  V,  387,  1908.  m-dafh-r».— Ibid.; 
420  (Tepecano  name).  San  Lorvnao.— Ibid.,  410 
(earlv  Spanish  name).  Totonaltam.— Lumholtz, 
op.  cit.  (Tepecano  name:  same  meaning). 

Ainoiagna.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  ranch • 
eria  in  L<^  Angeles  co. ,  Cal.,  at  the  locality 
now  called  Azusa. — Hoffman  in  Bull. 
Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2,  1885. 
Aauewtfua.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8.  1860.  AsaoMgiuu— Ried  quoted 
by  Hoffman  In  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2, 1886. 

Baada.  A  former  Makah  village  on 
Neah  bay,  Wash.  According  to  Swan  it 
was  abandoned  in  1863,  its  inhabitants 
moving  to  Neah. 

Baada.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  2,  1870. 
Behda.— Gibbs,  M8.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Babaeomero.  A  former  rancheria,  prob- 
ably of  the  Papago,  on  the  w.  branch  of 
Rio  San  Pedro,  between  Tombstone  and 
Camp  Huachuca,  s.  Ariz. — Box,  Adven- 
tures, 322,  1869. 

Babasaqni.  A  ruined  village,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  3  m.  above  Imuris,  be- 
tween Cocosperaand  Magdalena,  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Babaaaqoi.— Kino  (1706)  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  501, 1884.  BabaMfni.— Box,  Adven- 
tures, 278, 1869. 

Babbjdnolone.    See  NakcAdoHini, 

Babeiaknndiba,  Babeiiganndibaj.  See 
(Jurly  Head. 

Babiaeora.  A  pueblo  of  the  Teguima 
Opata  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
established  in  1639;  situated  on  the  Rio 
Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico,  110  m.  s.  of  the 
Arizona  boundary;  pop.  445  in  1678,  294 
in  1730. 

BaUaoora.— Kino,  ma^  (1702).  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Babioori.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeog.,  848,  1864.  Bataoora.— Escudero.  Noticias 
Sonora  y  Slnaloa,  101, 1849  (probably  the  same). 
Bataoou.— Cancio  (1767)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 4th  s., 
II,  224, 1866  (probably  the  same).  Baviioora.— 
Davila,  Sonora  Hist..  317, 1894.  Oonoepeion  Babia- 
oora. — Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  246,  1884.  Oonoepeion  Babioora.— Rivera 
(1730) ,  ibid. ,  514.  Fnrisima  de  Babioora.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  843, 1864. 

Babiohe.  A  thong  of  skin,  particularlv 
of  eel  skin.  The  word  is  derived  througn 
Canadian  French,  in  which  the  term  is 
old,  occurring  in  Hennepin  (1688),  from 
one  of  the  eastern  dialects  of  Algonquian. 
The  original  source  is  probably  the  old 
Micmac  ababichy  *cord,'  'thread*  (Lescar- 
bot.  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  666,  1612).  A 
cognate  word  is  the  Chippewa  assababishj 
'thread.'  For  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  babiche,  see  Rawhide,     (a.  f.  c.) 

Babine  ('big  lips').  A  branch  of  the 
TakuUi  comprising,  according  to  Morice 
(Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  27,  1893),  the  Natao- 
tin,  the  Babine  |>roper,  and  the  Hwotso- 
tenne  tribes  living  about  Babine  lake, 
British  Columbia,  with  a  total  population 
of  610  in  7  villages.  The  name  was  given 
to  them  by  French  Canadians  from  the 
custom  of  wearing  labrets,  copied  from 
the  Chimmesyan;  and  indeed  their  entire 


culture  was  greatly  affected  by  that  of  the 
coast  tribes. 

'  Babisi.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  at  the  s.  boundary  of 
Arizona,  near  Suamca,  of  which  it  was  a 
visita. 

8U  Oma  Babiai.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  371, 
1889. 

Babiipe  (from  bahipa^  *the  point  where 
the  river  takes  a  new  course.' — Hardy). 
An  Opata  pueblo  and  the  seat  of  a  Spamsh 
mission  founded  in  1645;  situated  on  an 
E.  branch  of  Rio  de  Babispe,  in  n.  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  near  the  Chihuahua 
boundary.  Pop.  402  in  1678, 566  in  1730. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  May,  1887.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
BaUape.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  343, 1864.  Bapis- 
pes.— -^bas  (1646)  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  58.  1890  (referring  to  the  inhabitants).  8. 
Mi^el  Babispe.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  216, 18^.  8.  Hifuel  de 
Yaviape.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1,444, 1736. 

Baborigame.  A  former  T^pehuane  pue- 
blo, situated  in  a  plain  1^  m.  in  diameter, 
in  lat.  26**  40^,  long.  107*»,  s.  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  The  settlement  is  now  Mexican- 
ized,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  Tepehuane 
rancherias. 

Baborigame.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  324,  1864. 
Baborigami.— Lumholtz  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  xvi, 
308,  Sept.,  1894.  Yaw^lile.— Lumholtz.  Unknown 
Mex.,  1,420, 1902 (•  where  there  is  a  large  flg  tree' : 
native  name). 

Babnyagi^.  A  pueblo  founded  in  1670 
by  Father  Alvaro  Flores  de  la  Sierra  with 
some  converted  Varohio  of  Yecarome; 
situated  on  or  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
upper  Rio  Fuerte,  in  n.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
It  was  given  a  resident  priest  in  1673,  but 
on  the  death  of  Sierra  in  that  year  it  soon 
became  a  mere  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Taro  (Tara),  whence  many  of  the  con- 
verts removed  3  years  later. — Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  247,  1886. 

Baca  (abbr.  of  bacapay  'reed  grass.' — 
Buelna).  A  Mayo  settlement  near  the 
E.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat.  26° 
50^,  in  the  northernmost  comer  of  Sina- 
loa, Mexico. 

B£ca.— Hardy  (1829)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  I,  608, 1882.  Baoabaohi.— Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,vi,  59, 1904  (probably  the  same).  Vaoa.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  332, 1864. 

Baoaburiaehio.  A  Tarahumare  settle- 
ment of  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  definite  lo- 
cality unknown. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864. 

Baoadegnaobi.  A  Coguinachi  Opata 
pueblo  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1645;  situated  on  the  Rio  de 
Batepito,  or  Babispe,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico; 
pop.  370  in  1678,  272  in  1730.  In  1884, 
when  visited  by  Bandelier,  it  contained 
about  500  Mexicans  and  Mexicanized  In- 
dians, but  the  town  was  much  neglected 
and  dilapidated  on  account  of  Apache 
depredations. 

Baoadegnaehi.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  1,444,  1736. 
Baoadegoatxi.— Ribas  (1764)  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  508,  1892.  Baoa  de 
Huaohi.— Hamilton,  Mexican  Handbook,  47. 1883. 
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Baoatu  de  OiuMhi.— Mange  (ca.  1700)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  233. 1884.  San  Luis 
Baoadeguaohi.— Rivera  (1730),  ibid.,  614.  San  Lois 
Oonsafa  de  Baoadefoatsi. — Doc.  of  1764  quoted  bv 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  56,  1890.  S. 
Luia  Oonxaga  Baoadegaaohi.~Zapata  (1678),  ibid., 
246. 

Bacanora.  A  pueblo  of  the  Eudeve  di- 
vision of  the  Opata  and  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1627;  situated 
in  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  Rio  Batepito, 
lat.  29°  1(K,  long.  109°.  Pop.  253  in  1678, 
116  in  1730. 

Baoanora.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.    States,    i,    513,    1884.     Baaaoora.— Allegre 

a  noted  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  523  (probably  the  same). 
.  Ignaoio  Baoanora.— Zapata  (1678).  ibid.,  245. 

Baoannehi.  A  rancheria,  apparently  of 
the  Opata,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Sonora,  Sunora,  Mexico,  in  lat.  30°  W. 
It  was  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Oct., 
1706,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  with 
266  inhabitants  in  1777  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  I,  app.,  1866).  Distinct  from  Ba- 
cuachi. 

Baoanuohi.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  Roal  de  Baoanuohi.— Kino 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  601, 1884. 

Bacapa  (said  by  Buelna  to  signify  *reed 
^rass'  {carrizo)f  but  the  term  oac^  or  vacy 
m  Pima  signifies  *  house, '  *  ruined  house  * ) . 
A  Papago  rancheria  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, located  slightly  s.  e.  of  Carrizal  on 
the  map  of  Father  Kino  (1701),  by  whom 
it  was  visited  in  1700,  and  by  Anza  and 
Font  in  1 776.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Matape  in  any  of  its  various  forms,  but 
identical  with  the  later  Quitobac  in  lat. 
31°  40^,  long.  112°  46^.  Tf.  w.  h.) 
Quitobao.— Font,  map  (1777)  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  M.,  893, 1889.  San  Louis  de  Baoapa.  -Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  II,  176,  1759.  San  Luia  Baoupa.— Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.,  359.  San  Luia  Beltran  de  Baoapa.— 
Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  123,  1890. 
S.  Ludloy  de  Baoapa.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdck- 
lein,  Neue  WeltBott,  74,  1726.    S.  Luia  Baoapa.— 


Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft,  op.  cit., 
Luis  de  Baoapa.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map, 
1750.  S.  Luia  auitobao.— Anza  and  Font  (1774) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  393.  St.  Ludlovio  de 
vaoapa.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  122. 

Bachipkwasi  (a  species  of  lizard).  A 
clan  of  the  Lizard  (Earth  or  Sand)  phra- 
try  of  the  Hopi. 

Ba-toi'p-kwa-«i.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
39,  1891. 

Backhook.  One  of  the  small  tribes  for- 
merly living  on  lower  Pedee  r.  and  its 
branches  in  South  Carolina.  Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  it.  With  the  Hook 
tribe  they  are  mentioned  by  Lawson  as 
foes  of  the  Santee  and  as  living  in  1701 
about  the  mouth  of  Winyah  Imy,  8.  C. 

(J.  M.) 
Baokbook.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  45,  1860. 
Baok  Hook.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C,  35,  1856.    Blaok 
Sook.— Ibid.,  36. 

Baooburito.  A  rancheria,  apparently 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Cahita  tribes  of 
the  Hman  family,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Petatlan,  or  Rio  Sinaloa,  in  lat.  26°,  n.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Christianized  early  in 
17th  century,  the  natives  rebelled  about 
1604  and  burned  their  church,  but  the  up- 


rising was  soon  quelled  by  Gov.  Hurtaide 
who  put  the  leading  rebels  to  death  and 
compelled  the  others  to  rebuild  the 
edifice.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
213,  1886. 

Bacnaoki.  A  former  pueblo  of  theTegui- 
ma  Opata  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founaed  in  1650;  situated  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Sonora,  in  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, below  latitude  31°.  It  still  existed  as 
amission  in  1777  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 4th  s., 
I,  app.,  1856).  Pop.  195  in  1678,  and  51 
in  1730,  but  Bartlett  (Personal  Narr.,  i, 
278, 1854)  found  it  almost  depopulated  in 
1851. 

Baoatxi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,630, 
1892  (misprint).  Baooaohi.— Orozco7Berra.Geog., 
343,  1864.  Baooais.— Ibid.  Baooatzi.-Rudo  En- 
sayo  (1763).  160.  1863.  Baoouia.— Rivera  (1730) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  514, 18»4. 
Baouaohi.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Wel^Bott,  74, 1726.  Biquaoho.- Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi.  72.  1904.  8.  Kicuel  Baouaohi.— Za- 
pata (1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  246. 

Baonanoos.  A  Pima  rancheria  visited 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697;  situated  7 
leagues  s.  of  the  mission  of  Guevavi  in 
Pimeria  Alta,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Probably  the  later  Buenavista.  See  Qui- 
guiborica. 

Baouanooa.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  356,  1889.  Baouanoa. —Mange, 
ibid.,  356.  8.  Antoiiio(t).— Ibid.  B.  Luia  Baeuau- 
ooa.- Ibid.,  858. 

Bacam.  A  Yaqui  settlement  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui,  s.  w.  So- 
nora, Mexico,  with  an  estimated  popula- 
tion of  4,000  in  1849. 

Baoum.— Velasco,  Noticias  de  Sonora,  84,  1850. 
Bahium.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog^  865, 1864.  8aata 
Orui  Baoum. — Ibid. 

Baouvia.  Mentioned  as  an  early  settle- 
ment apparently  within  the  province  of 
Apalachee,  Fla. 

Baoutia.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  889,  1723.  Baouria.— 
Ibid.,  336. 

Bad  Armi.  A  Brul^  band.  — Culbert«on 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Badenachi.  A  former  Opata  village, 
now  in  ruins,  a  short  distance  w.  of  Rio 
Sonora,  about  lat.  30°,  near  Huepaca  and 
Aconchi,  n.  central  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  71, 
1890. 

Badwiiha.  A  Mariposan  tribe  on  Ka- 
weah  r.,  Cal.,  said  to  nave  lived  near  the 
Wikchamni.  Mentioned  bv  Hoffman  in 
1886  as  formerly  On  Kaweah  r.,  but  then 
at  Tule  agency. 

BAdwiaOia.- Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc., 
XXIII,  301, 1886.  Balwiaha.— Kroeber,  Infn,  1905. 
Pal-wiah-a.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d 
Cong.,  spec,  ses*.,  255,1853.  Pat-wiah-a.— Johnston 
(1851)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d  Cong.,  1st  seas..  23, 
1852.  Pol-we-aha.— Wessells  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  32. 1857. 

Bagadnoe.  The  name  of  the  peninsula 
in  Hancock  co..  Me.,  on  which  Castine 
is  situated.  Purchas  mentions  Cheb^oui- 
dose  (n  should  probably  be  u)  as  a  town 
in  1602-1609  on  Penobscot  r.  in  Abnaki 
territory,  with  30  houses  and  90  men, 
which  may  be  connected  with  the  more 
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modern  name.  It  is  also,  according  to 
Willis  (Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.,  iv,  103, 1856), 
under  the  form  Abagadusset  (from  a 
sachem  of  that  name),  the  name  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec.  It  is  intro- 
duced here  for  the  reason  that  Sullivan 
(Hist.  Me.,  95,  1795)  applies  the  name, 
under  the  plural  form  Abagadusets,  to 
a  body  of  Indians  which,  in  1649,  resided 
in  this  immediate  section.  Vetromile, 
however,  says:  *'We  are  sure  there  was 
no  Indian  village  at  Castine,  called  at 
present  Bagaduce,  a  corruption  for 
maichibignadtMek.  *  water  bad  to  drink.'  " 
Ballard  (Rep.  U.  S.  Coast  Sur\'.,  1868, 
248)  gives  as  the  full  form  matche-be-gua- 
tooBy  Hbad  bay,'  referring  to  a  part  of  Cas- 
tine harbor,  and  this  is  the  meaning 
commonly  ^ven.  Rasles  gives  bagacUuh 
sek  as  meanmg  *to  shine.'  Dr  William 
Jones  suggests  that  the  C  hippewa  pagiidd' 
sinkf  'windward  side,'  may  be  a  related 
term. 

AteffadiiMU.~SuUivan.  Htot.  Maine,  95,  1796. 
OhebMudoM. — Purchas  (1625)  quoted  in  Maine 
HiM.  Soc.  Coll.,  y,  166, 1867. 

Bagiopa.  A  tribe  of  whom  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Garc^  (Diary,  1900)  heard  m  1776, 
at  which  time  they  lived  n.  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  where  they  are  located  on 
Font's  map  of  1777.  The  fact  that  Padre 
Eusebio  Kino,  while  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Colorado  in  1701,  heard  of  them 
from  other  Indians  and  placed  them  on  the 
gulf  coast  of  Lower  California  on  his  map 
of  that  date,  has  created  the  impression 
that  the  Bagiopa  were  one  of  the  Lower 
Colorado  Yuman  tribes;  but  because  they 
were  never  actually  seen  in  this  locality 
by  the  Jesuit  and  Franciscan  missionaries 
of  the  period,  they  are  regarded  as  prob- 
ah\y  having  belonged  to  the  Shoshonean 
family.  The  name  is  apparently  of  Pi- 
man  origin  {opa^  *  people'),  (f.  w.  h.) 
Aoqniora.— Garc^i  (1775-6),  Diary,  489.  1900  (ap- 
parently a  misprint  of  BaquiovaJ.  Bagiopas.— 
Venegas,  Hist.  C^l.,  i,  map,  17d9.  Bagopat.— 
GOssefeld,  map.  1797.  Baiiopat.— Ven^ras,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  171, 17^.  Baqiiioba.~Garc^s (1776),  Diary, 
405-«.  1900.  Baqniotra.— Ibid.,  444.  Baguapuit.— 
Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  88, 1853  (possibly  intended  for 
Baguiopas). 

Bagoaehe.  Given  by  La  Chesnaye  in 
1697  (Margry,  D^c,  vi,  6,  1886)  as  the 
name  of  a  country  about  the  n.  shore  of 
L.  Superior,  with  a  people  of  the  same 
name  numbering  from  200  to  300  men. 

Bags  and  Ponchet.  Many  varieties  of 
bags  and  pouches  were  made  by  the  Indi- 
ans of  the  United  States  and  were  used  for 
a  great  number  of  purposes,  Thecostume 
of  the  aborigines  was  universally  desti- 
tute of  pockets,  and  various  pouches 
served  in  their  stead.  On  occasion  arti- 
cles were  tucked  away  in  the  clothing  or 
were  tied  up  in  bits  of  cloth  or  skin. 
The  blanket  also  served  at  times  for  a 
bag,  and  among  the  Eskimo  the  woman's 
coat  was  enlar^d  over  the  shoulders  and 


at  the  back  to  form  a  pouch  for  carrying 
the  baby.  The  pouch  was  a  receptacle 
of  flexible  material  for  containing  vari- 
ous objects  and  substances  of  personal 
use  or  ceremony,  and  was  generally  an 
adjunct  of  costume.  The  bag,  larger  and 
simpter,  was  used  for  the  gathering,  trans- 
portation, and  storage  of  game  and  other 
food.  The  material  was  tawed  leather  of 
various  kinds,  tanned  leather,  rawhide, 
fur  skins,  skins  of  birds;  the  bladder, 
stomach  or  pericardium  of  animals;  cord 
of  babiche,  Duckskin  or  wool,  hair,  bark, 
fiber,  grass,  and  the  like;  basketry,  cloth, 
beadwork,  etc.  Re<!tangular  or  oval 
pouches  were  made  with  a  flap  or  a  gath- 
ering-string and  with  a  thong,  cord,  or 
strap  for  attaching  them  at  the  shoulder 
or  to  the  belt.  The  Eskimo  had  pouches 
with  a  flap  that  could  be  wrapped  many 
times  around  and  secured  by  means  of 
a  string  and  an  ivory  fastener.  The 
Zufii  use,  among  others,  crescent^shaped 
pouches  into  the  horns  of  which  objects 
are  thrust  through  a  central  opening. 
Bags  showed  less  variety  of  form.  They 
were  square  or  oblong,  deep  or  shallow, 
flat  or  cylindrical.  Many  of  these  were 
provided  with  a  shoulder  band,  many 
with  a  carrying-strap  and  a  forehead 
band.  The  Eskimo  oag  was  provided 
with  an  ivory  handle,  which  was  fre- 
quently decorated  with  etching.  Small 
pouches  were  used  for  holding  toilet  arti- 
cles, paint,  medicine,  tobacco,  pipes,  am- 
munition, trinkets,  sewing  tools,  fetishes, 
sacred  meal,  etc.  Large  pouches  or  baps, 
such  as  the  bandoleer  pouch  of  the  Chip- 
pewa, held  smaller  pouches  and  articles 
for  personal  use. 

Bags  were  made  for  containing  articles 
to  be  packed  on  horses,  frequently  joined 
together  like  saddleb^.  The  tribes  of 
the  far  N.  made  use  of  large  sleeping  bags 
of  fur.  Most  bags  and  pouches  were  orna- 
mented, and  in  very  few  other  belong- 
ings of  the  Indian  were  displayed  such 
fertility  of  invention  and  such  skill  in 
the  execution  of  the  decorative  and  sym- 
bolic designs.  Skin  pouches,  elaborately 
ornament^  with  beadwork,  quillwork, 
pipnents,  and  dyes,  were  made  by  various 
tnbes.  Decorated  bags  and  wallets  of 
skin  are  characteristic  of  the  Aleut,  Salish, 
Nez  Perc^,  the  northern  Athapascan  and 
Algonquian  tribes,  and  the  Plains  Indi- 
ans. Bags  of  textiles  and  basketry  are 
similarly  diversified.  Especially  note- 
worthy are  the  muskemoots  of  the 
Thlingchadinne,  made  of  babiche,  the 
bags  of  the  Nez  Percys,  made  of  apocynum 
fil^r  and  corn-husks,  the  woven  hunting 
ba^  of  northern  woodland  tribes,  and  the 
painted  rawhide  pouches  and  bags  of  the 
tribes  of  the  great  plains. 

Consult  Mason  (1)  Al)original  Ameri- 
can Basketry,  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1902, 1904, 
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(2)  Primitive  Travel  and  Transportation, 
ibid.,  1894,  1896;  Boas,  Holmes,  Hoff- 
man, Nelson,  and  Turner,  in  Reports  of 
the  B.  A.  E. ;  Kroeber,  The  Arapaho,  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii,  1902;  Boas  in 
Jour.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  no.  3, 
suppl.,  1904;  Willoughby  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  nos.  1,  4,  1905;  Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  i,  no.  4,  1900;  Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902.     (w.  h.) 

Bagnaoat.  An  unidentified  pueblo  of 
New  Mexico  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Bagaibnriiae.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Maricopa,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699;  apparently  near  the  Rio  Gila  in 
8.  w.  Ariz. — Mange  (1699)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889. 

Bagwanageshig.     See  Hole-m-the-day. 

Bahaoeeha.  A  tribe  visited  by  Ofiate  in 
1604,  at  which  time  it  resided  on  the 
Rio  Colorado  in  Arizona,  between  Bill 
Williams  fork  and  the  Gila.  Their  lan- 
guage was  described  as  being  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Mohave,  whose  ter- 
ritory adjoined  theirs  on  the  n.  and  with 
whom  they  were  friendly.  Their  houses 
were  low,  of  wood  covered  with  earth. 
They  are  not  identifiable  with  any  pres- 
ent Yuman  tribe,  although  they  occupied 
in  Ofiate' s  time  that  part  of  the  Rio  Col- 
orado valley  inhabited  by  the  Alche- 
doma  in  1776.  See  Zarate  -  Salmeron 
(ca.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  105, 
Jan.,  1900;  Garc^s  (177^76),  Diary,  1900; 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  110, 
1890.     (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Bahekhnbe.  A  village  occupied  by  the 
Kansa  after  they  left  the  mouth  of  Big 
Blue  r.,  near  a  mountain  s.  of  Kansas  r., 
Kans. 

Bah^quM.— Dorsey,  MS.  Kansas  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882. 

Bahohata  (Modge').     A  Hidatsa  band. 
Matthews  says  it  may  be  Maohati. 
Bi-ho-lUi'-ta.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  159.  1877. 

Baioadeat.  A  former  rancheria,  evi- 
dently of  the  Sobaipuri,  on  Rio  San  Pedro, 
8.  Ariz.;  it  was  visited  by  Father  Kino 
about  1697,  and  became  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  Suamca  about  1760-67. 
Baioadeat.— Mange  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 1H89.  S.  Pablo  Baiboat.— 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  371. 

Baidarka.  The  sealskin  boat  of  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo.  The  Russian  adapta- 
tion oipaUhaky  or  paithaliky  in  the  Kaniag- 
miut  dialect,  applied  to  a  three-paddle 
boat  of  this  kind.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Baimena  ( possibly  from  bahimey  pi.  of 
bahi,  *a  species  of  locust,'  la  *  continu- 
ance,' 'habit,'  hence  'a  place  where  locusts 
habitually  live.' — Buelna).  A  former 
small  tribe  and  pueblo,  evidently  Piman, 
6  leagues  s.  e.  of  San  Jos^  del  Toro,  Sina- 
loa,  Mexico.  According  to  Zapata  the 
people  spoke  a  dialect  related  to  that  of 
the  Zoe,  who  lived  next  to  them  on  the 


N.  in  1678.  These  two  tribes  traditionally 
came  with  the  Ahome  from  the  n.  They 
are  now  extinct. 

Baimena.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog.,  336, 1864.  Santa 
Oatalina  Baimena.— Ibid.,  333.  Santa  Oatalina  de 
Baitrena.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  Ill,  396, 1867. 

Baipia.  A  former  settlement  of  either 
the  Soba  or  the  Papago  proper,  situated 
slightly  N.  w.  of  Caborca,  probably  on  the 
Rio  Altar,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Aribaipia.— Anza  (1774)  quoted  by  'Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889.  Aribayopia.— Font, 
map  (1777),  ibid.,  393.  Arivao.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  847,  1864  (probably  the  same).  Baipia. — 
Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
360, 1889.  San  Edvardo  de  Baipia.— Venegas.  HLst. 
Gal.,  II,  176,  1759.  S.  Ednard  de  Baipia.— Kino, 
map  (1702)  in  Stock lein,  Neue  Wel^Bott,  74, 
1726.  8.  Eduardo.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M..  859, 
1889.  S.  Eduardo  Baipia.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  495,  1884.  8. 
Eduardo   de  Aribacpla.— Anza    and   Font    (1776) 

a  noted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  893,  1889. 
.  Edward.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759. 

Bajfo  (Si)an.:  'shoal,'  *sand-bank').    A 
Papago  settlement  with  150  inhabitants 
in  1858. 
Del  Bajio.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.,  208, 1858. 

Bakihon  ('cash  themselves  with 
knives*).  A  band  of  the  Upper  Yank- 
tonai  Sioux. 

Bakihon.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218. 1897. 
Bakihoi).— Ibid. 

Baking  itonei.  A  name  applied  to  a 
numerous  class  of  prehistoric  stone  relics 
found  principally  on 
inhabited  sites  m  s. 
California.  They 
are  flattish,  often 
rudely  rectangular 
or  somewhat  oval 
plates,  sometimes 
convex  beneath  and 
slightly  concave 
above,  and  rare  spec- 
imens have  obscure 
rims.     Usually  they 


PRCHISTORIC  BAKING  PtATC; 
CAUFORNIA  (l-io) 


are  made  of  soapstone,  and  often  show 
traces  of  use  over  fire.  They  rarely  ex- 
ceed a  foot  in  length,  are  somewhat  less 
in  width,  and  perhaps  an  inch  in  average 
thickness.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
these  plates  is  a  roughly  made  perforation 
at  the  middle  of  one  end,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  pendant  ornament. 
This  perforation  served,  no  doubt,  to  aid 
in  handling  the  plate  while  hot.  Some 
of  these  objects  may  have  been  boiling 
stones  to  be  heated  in  the  fire  and  sus- 
pended in  a  pot  or  basket  of  water  for 
cooking  purposes.  This  utensil  passes 
imperceptibly  into  certain  ladle-like 
forms,  and  these  again  into  dippers,  cups, 
bowls,  and  globular  oUas  in  turn,  the 
whole  group  forming  part  of  the  culinary 
outfit.  A  remarkable  ladle-like  object  of 
gray  diorite  was  obtained  from  the  aurif- 
erous gravels  16  feet  below  the  surface  in 
Placer  co.,  Cal.  It  is  superior  in  make  to 
other  kindred  objects.    The  baking  stones 
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of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  employed  in  mak- 
ing the  wafer  bread,  are  smooth,  oblong 
slabs  set  over  the  fireplace.  See  Abbott 
in  Surveys  West  of  the  100th  Mend.,  vii, 


HOPI  BAKING  STOME.       (mINDELEFf) 

1879;  Gushing,  Zufli  Breadstuff,  in  Mill- 
stone, Nov.  1884;  Holmes  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1899,  1901;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891.     (w.  H.  H.) 

Baleonj  House.  A  cliff  house,  compris- 
ing about  25  rooms,  situated  in  Ruin  can- 
yon. Mesa  Verde,  s.  Colo.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  shelf  or  balconv  which  ex- 
tends along  the  front  of  two  of  the  house**, 
resting  on  the  projecting  floor  beams. 
See  H.  R.  Rep.  3703,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
1905. 

Bald  Eagle's  Hest.  A  Delaware  (?)  vil- 
lage, taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  Bald 
Eagle,  formerly  on  the  right  bank  of  Bald 
Eagle  cr.,  near  the  present  Milesburg, 
Center  co. ,  Pa.  It  is  marked  on  La  Tour  s 
map  of  1784  and  described  by  Day,  Penn- 
sylvania, 201,  1843. 

Ballokai  Porno  (*Oat  valley  people.' — 
Powers).  A  subtribe  or  division  of  the 
Pomo,  formerly  living  in  Potter  valley, 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal. 

Bal-lo'  Kad  F6-ino.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
111,155.1877.  Foam Poino.~Ibid.,  156.  Pomaponuu— 
Kroeber,  inrn,  1903.  Pom*  pomo.— Ibid.  Po- 
mM.— McKee  (1851)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sees.,  144,1853.  Pomo  Pomo«.— Pow- 
ers in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  504,  1872.  Pono 
Pomoa.— Hittell,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  730,  1885. 

Ball  play.  The  common  designation  of 
a  man's  game,  formerly  the  favorite  ath- 
letic game  of  all  the  eastern  tribes  from 
Hudson  bav  to  the  Gulf.  It  was  found 
also  in  California  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  was  generally 
superseded  in  the  W.  by  some  form  of 
shinny.  It  was  played  with  a  small  ball 
of  deerskin  stuffed  with  hair  or  moss,  or 
a  spherical  block  of  wood,  and  with  1  or 
2  netted  rackets,  somewhat  resembling 
tennis  rackets.  Two  goals  were  set  up  at 
a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  from 
each  other,  and  the  object  of  each  party 
was  to  drive  the  ball  under  the  goal  of  the 
opposing  party  by  means  of  the  racket 
without  touching  it  with  the  hand.  After 
picking  up  the  ball  with  the  racket,  how- 
ever, the  player  might  run  with  it  in  his 


hand  until  he  could  throw  it  again.  In 
the  N.  the  ball  was  manipulated  with  a 
single  racket,  but  in  the  S.  the  player 
used  a  pair,  catching  the  ball  between 
them.  Two  settlements  or  two  tribes 
generally  played  against  each  other,  the 
players  numbering  from  8  or  10  up  to 
hundreds  on  a  side,  and  high  stakes  were 
wagered  on  the  result.  Preceding  and 
accompanying  the  game  there  was  much 
ceremonial  of  dancing,  fasting,  bleeding, 
anointing,  and  prayer  under  the  direction 
of  the  medicine-men.  The  allied  tribes 
used  this  game  as  a  stratagem  to  obtain 
entrance  to  Ft  Mackinaw  in  1 764.  Numer- 
ous places  bearing  the  name  of  Ball  Play 
give  evidence  of  its  old  popularity  among 
the  former  tribes  of 
the  Gulf  states,  who 
have  carried  it  with 
them  to  their  pres- 
ent homes  in  In- 
dian Ter.,  where  it 
is  still  kept  up  with 
the  old  ceremonial 
and  enthusiasm. 
Shorn  of  its  cere- 
monial accompani- 
ments it  has  been 
adopte<i  by  the  Ca- 
nadians as  their  na- 
tional game  under 
the  name  of  la 
cross€y  and  by  the 
Louisiana  French 
Creoles  as  raqxiette. 
The  Indians  of 
many  tribes  played 
other  games  of  ball,  noteworthy  among 
which  is  the  kicked  ball  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare,  which,  it  is  said,  gave  the  name  to 
the  tribe.  Consult  Adair,  Hist.  Am. 
Inds.,  1775;  Bartram,  Trav.,  1792;  Catlin, 
N.  A.  Inds.,  1841;  Mooney,  Cherokee 
Ball  Play,  Am.  Anthrop.,  in,  1890;  Culin, 
Games  of  N.  Am.  Inds.,  in  24th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1905.  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mexico,  1902.     See  Games,     (.i.  m.) 

Balsa.    See  Boats. 

Bamoa  (ba  *  water,*  moa  *ear'  or  *  spike' 
(of  com) :  *  spike  in  the  water' ;  or  prefer- 
ably 6a,  and  maioa  *  bank ' :  *  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.' — Buelna).  According  to 
Orozco  y  Berra,  a  pueblo  "founded  by 
the  Pima  who  came  with  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
and  his  companions  on  that  famous  ex- 
pedition which  gave  rise  to  the  story  of 
the  Queen  of  Quiviraand  the  Seven  Cities. 
Settle<l  on  the  shore  of  the  river  [Sina- 
loa],  they  received  in  after  times  a  goodly 
number  of  their  compatriots  who,  drawn 
by  the  fame  of  the  missionaries  before 
the  latter  reached  their  country,  placed 
themselves  in  the  way  of  receiving  Chris- 
tianity. They  speak  the  Pima  and  gen- 
erally the  Mexican,  being  also  well  ac- 
customed to  the  Castilian  tongue." 


Rackets,  ktc,  Used  in  ball  Play. 
a,  IROQUOIS;  b,  passamaquoooy; 
c,  Chippiwa;  d,  Cherokee 
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Bunoft.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Rel.  (1529),  Smith 
trans.,  225,  1871.  Ba]rmoa.— Alegrre,  Hist.  Ck>mp. 
Jesus,  I,  840, 1841.  La  Oonoepoion  Bamoa.— Orozco 
y  Berrn,  Geog.,  838, 1864. 

Bamom  ( *  salt  water' ) .  A  former  Maidu 
village  at  the  site  of  the  present  Shingle, 
Eldorado  co.,  Cal.     (r.  b.d.) 

Banamichi.  A  paeblo  of  the  Teguima 
Opata  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
in  1639;  situated  below  Arizpe,  on  the 
Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico;  pop.  338 
in  1678,  127  in  1730.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Remedios,  q.  v. 
Banamiohe.— Hrdlicka  iu  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  72, 
1904.  Banamiohi.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Hex.  States,  i,  514,  1884.  Banamitxi.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  843, 1864.  Hueatra  Sdiora 
de  lot  BamediM  de  Beramitsi.— Ibid.  Bemedioe 
Banamiohi.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  m,  872, 1867. 

Band  that  Don't  Cook.  A  band  of  Yank- 
ton Sioux  under  Smutty  Bear  (Matosa- 
hitchiay).— Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851, 

Band  that  Eati  no  Qeeie.  A  band  of 
Yankton  Sioux  under  Padaniapapi. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141, 
1851. 

Band  that  Wishes  the  Life.     A  band  of 

Yanktonai  Sioux  of  which  Black  Catfish 

was  the  principal  chief  in  1856. — H.  R. 

Ex.  Doc.  130,  34th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  7, 1856. 

Bankalachi  (Yokuts  name).     A  small 

Shoshonean  tribe   on  upper   Deer   cr., 

which  drains  into  Tulare  lake,  s.  Cal. 

With  the  Tubatulabal  they 

gU^     form  one  of  the  four  major 

^jWWwN  linguistic   divisions  of   the 

"^^^^l^y/  family.    Their  own  name  is 

T^-Vf^    unknown,     (a.  l.  k.) 

'  *        Bo"yal  aatehi .  —HolTman  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philofi.  See.,  xxni.  801. 1886. 
Banner  stones.     A  name 
applied  to  a  group  of  pre- 
historic objects  of  polished 
stone,  which,  for  lack  of  defi- 
nite information  as  to  their 
use,  are  assigned  to  the  prob- 
lematical class  ( see  l^oblem- 
atwal  objects) .    Their  form  is 
exceedingly  varie<i,  but  cer- 
tain fundamental  features  of 
their  shape  are  practically 
unvarying,  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  suggest  the  use 
of  the  term  "banner  stones" 
in  classifying  them.     These 
features  are  the  axial  ^)erfo- 
rations  and  the  extension  of 
the  body  or  midrib  into  two 
WANo,  8uQO£»TiNc   wiug-Hke   projections.      Of 
B^nln  %Ton^  ^^^  vaHous  forms  the  most 
(mtoney  f^""^*"   typical  is  that  which  suggests 
a  two-bladed  ax,  the  blades 
passineon  the  one  hand  from  the  type  in  to 

Eick-like  points,  and  on  the  other  into 
road  wings,  suggesting  those  of  the  bird  or 
butterfly.  The  name  ** butterfly  stones*' 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  latter  variety. 
In  some  of  their  features  these  stones  are 
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related  to  pierced  tablets,  and  in  others, 
respectively,  to  boat  stones,  bird  stones, 
spaide  stones,  tubes  (see  articles  on  these 
several  topics),  and  plat- 
form pipes,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that 
all  of  these  classes  of  ob- 
jects were  related  to  one 
another  in  symbolism 
or  use.  Nothing  is  defi- 
nitelv  known,  however,  . 

of  the  particular  signifi-  <»"«"^o-«;  •<»**  ^ ' 
cance  attached  to  them,  or  of  the  manner 
of  their  use,  save  by  inference  from  their 
form  and  the  known  customs  of  the 
tribes.  It  appears  probable,  from  the 
presence  of  the  perforations,  that  they 


QuAirrziTe;  Illinois 
(i-) 


8Yf  NITC;  DirmiCT  OP  COLUMBIA 
(.-) 


were  mounted  for  use  on  a  staff,  on  a 
handle  as  a  ceremonial  weapon,  or  on  the 
stem  of  a  calumet,  but  the  appearance  of 
similar  winged  forms  as  parts  of  the  head- 
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Bandco  Slatc;  Ohio  (i-«) 


BANOtO  8LATE;  OHIO 

(ih) 


dress  in  sheet-copper  figures  from  Geoi^ia 
mounds  (see  Copper)  suggests  connection 
with  the  headdress. 

These  objects  are  usually  made  of  varie- 
ties of  stone  selected  for  their  fine 
grain  and  pleasing  color,  and  are 
carefully  shaped  and  finished.  In 
Florida,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
examples  maae  of  shell  are  found. 
The  perforation  is  cylindrical, 
and  is  lx)red  with  great  precision  ^^i^^^^ 
longitudinally  through  tne  thick  ^3^ 
portion  or  midrib,  which  may  ooAimiTc: 
symbolicallv  represent  the  body  (I^)*"* 
of  a  bird.  Numerous  unfinished 
specimens  are  found,  some  of  which,  partly 
bored,  show  the  depressed  ring  and  ele- 
vated core  that  result  from  the  use  of  the 
tubular  drill.  They  are  found  in  burial 
mounds  and  on  formerly  inhabited  sites 
generally,  and  were  probably  as  a  class 
the  outgrowth  of  the  remarkable  culture 
development  which  accompanied  and 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  the  great 
earthworks  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
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For  record  of  discovery  and  illustra- 
tions of  bannerstones  see  especially  Boyle, 
Prim.  Man  in  Ontario,  1895; 
Fowke  (1)  in  13th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Archaeol. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Moore, 
various  memoirs  in  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,1894- 
1905;  Moorehead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in  Smith- 
pon.  Gont,  xii,  1876;  Read, 
Rep.  Ohio  Centen.  Man- 
agers, 1877;  Squier  and 
iSivis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848;  Thomas 
in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  1894.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Bannoek  ( iromPanalCi,  their  own  name). 
A  Shoshonean  tribe  whose  habitat  pre- 
vious to  being  gathered  on  reservations 
can  not  be  definitely  outlined.  There 
were  two  geographic  divisions,  but  refer- 


Relateo  Form  with 

SlNOLC     WINO     AND 

Oval  PeRPORAT  ION. 

BANDKO   8LATC  ; 
MiCHIQAM   (l-«) 


WA8TAWANA — BANNOCK 


ences  to  the  Bannock  do  not  always 
note  this  distinction.  The  home  of  the 
chief  division  appears  to  have  been  s.  e. 
Idaho,  whence  they  ranged  into  w.  Wyo- 
ming. The  country  actually  claimed 
by  the  chief  of  this  southern  division, 
which  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by 
the  treaty  of  Ft  Bridger,  July  3, 1868,  lay 
between  lat.  42°  and  45®,  and  between 
long.  113®  and  the  main  chain  of  the 
Ro<*ky  mts.  It  separated  the  Wihinasht 
Shosfioni  of  w.  Idaho  from  the  so-called 
Washaki  band  of  Shosh oni  of  w.  W y om i ng. 
They  were  found  in  this  region  in  1859, 
and' they  asserted  that  this  had  been 
their  home  in  the  past.  Bridger  (Ind. 
Ait.  Rep.,  363, 1859)  had  knowQ  them  in 
tbis  region  as  early  as  1829.    Bonneville 
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found  them  in  1833  on  Portneuf  r.,  imme- 
diately N.  of  the  present  Ft  Hall  res. 
Many  of  this  division  affiliated  with 
the  Washaki  Shoshoni,  and  by  1859  had 
extensively  intermarried  with  them.  Ft 
Hall  res.  was  set  apart  by  Executive 
order  in  1869,  and  600  Bannock,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  Shoshoni,  con- 
sented to  remain  upon  it.  Most  of  them 
soon  wandered  away,  however,  and  as  late 
as  1874  an  appropriation  was  made  to  en- 
able the  Bannock  and  Shoshoni  scattered 
in  8.  E.  Idafio  to  be  moved  to  the  reserv^a- 
tion.  The  Bannock  at  Ft  Hall  were  said 
to  number  422  in  1885.  The  northern 
division  was  found  by  Gov.  Stevens  in 
1853  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  329,  1855)  living 
on  Salmon-  r.  in  e.  Idaho.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  passed  through  the  country 
of  this  N.  division  in  1805,  may  have  in- 
cluded them  under  the  general  term  Sho- 
shoni, unless,  as  is  most  likely,  these  are 
the  Broken  Moccasin  Indians  they  men- 
tion (Expd.,  Coues  ed.,  ii,  523, 1893).  In 
all  probability  these  Salmon  River  Ban- 
nock had  recently  crossed  the  mountains 
from  the  eastward  owing  to  pressure  of 
the  Siksika,  since  they  claimed  as  their 
territory  s.  w.  Montana,  including  the 
rich  areas  in  which  are  situated  Virginia 
City,  Bozeman,  and  other  towns  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  289,  1869).  Stevens  (1853) 
states  that  they  had  been  more  than  deci- 
mated by  the  ravages  of  smallpox  and 
the  inroads  of  the  Siksika.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  no  distant  time  in  the  past, 
perhaps  before  they  had  acquired  horses, 
the  various  groups  of  the  entire  Bannock 
tribe  were  united  in  one  locality  in  s.  e. 
Idaho,  where  they  were  neighbors  of  the 
Shoshoni  proper,  but  their  language  is 
divergent  from  the  latter.  The  Bannock 
were  a  widely  roving  tribe,  a  character- 
istic which  favored  their  dispersal  and 
separation  into  groups.  Both  the  men 
and  the  women  are  well  developed;  and 
although  Shoshonean  in  language,  in- 
physical  characters  the  Bannock  resem- 
ble more  closely  the  Shahaptian  Nez 
Percys  than  other  Shoshonean  Indians. 
Kroeber  reports  that  the  language  of  the 
Fort  Hall  Bannock  connects  them  closer 
with  the  Ute  than  with  any  other  Sho- 
shonean tribe.  At  the  same  time  Powell 
and  Mooney  report  that  the  tribes  of  w. 
Nevada  consider  the  Bannock  very  nearly 
related  to  themselves. 

The  loss  of  hunting  lands,  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  bison  herds,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  render  timely  relief 
led  to  a  Bannock  outbreak  in  1878,  the 
trouble  having  been  of  long  standing. 
During  the  exciting  times  of  the  Nez  Perc6 
war  the  Bannock  were  forced  to  remain  on 
their  inhospitable  reservation,  to  face  the 
continued  encroachment  of  the  whites, 
and  to  subsist  on  goods  provided  from  an 
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appropriation  amounting  to  21  centa  per 
capita  per  diem.  During  the  summer  a 
drunken  Indian  of  the  tribe  shot  and 
wounded  two  teamsters;  the  excitement 
and  bitter  feeling  caused  by  his  arrest,  Nov. 
23,  1877,  resulted  in  the  killing  of  an 
agency  employee.  Troops  were  called  for, 
and  the  murderer  was  pursued,  captured, 
tried,  and  executed.  This  episode  so  in- 
creased the  excitement  of  the  Indians 
that,  fearing  what  was  assumed  to  be 
threatening  demonstrations,  the  troops 
surrounded  and  captured  two  Bannock 
camps  in  Jan.,  1878;  but  most  of  the  In- 
dians were  afterward  released.  On  ac- 
count of  insufficient  food  the  Bannock 
left  the  reservation  in  the  spring  and  went 
to  Camas  prairie,  where  they  killed  sev- 
eral settlers.  A  vigorous  campaign  under 
Gen.  Howard  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
about  1,000  of  them  in  August,  and  the 
outbreak  came  to  an  end  after  a  tight  on 
Sept.  5,  at  Clark's  ford,  where  20  Bannock 
lodges  were  attacked  and  all  the  women 
and  children  killed. 

Bridger  states  that  when  he  first  knew 
them  (about  1829)  the  southern  Bannock 
numbered  1,200  lodges,  indicating  a  popu- 
lation of  about  8,000.  In  1869  they  were 
estimated  as  not  exceeding  500,  and  this 
number  was  probably  an  overestimate  as 
their  lodges  numbered  but  50,  indicating  a 
population  of  about  350.  In  1901  the  tribe 
numbered  513,  so  intermixed,  however, 
with  the  Shoshoni  that  no  attempt  is  made 
to  enumerate  them  separately.  All  the 
Bannock  except  92  under  Lemhi  agency 
are  gathered  on  Ft  Hall  res.,  Idaho,  rrac- 
ticall}^  nothing  is  known  of  the  former 
oi^nization  of  the  Bannock  or  of  their 
divisions.  The  names  of  four  divisions 
were  obtained  by  Hoffman,  and  a  fifth  is 
given  by  Schoolcraft.  These  are  Kut- 
shundika,  or  Buffalo -eaters;  Penointi- 
kara,  or  Honey -eaters;  Shohopanaiti,  or 
Cottonwood  JBannock;  Yambadika,  or 
Root -eaters;  Waradika,  or  Rye -grass- 
seed-eaters,  (h.  w.  H.  c.  T.  ) 
Baiuu).— Smet,  Letters,  129, 1843.  Ban-aoki.— For- 
ney In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  213. 1858.  Banai'ti.— Hoff- 
man In  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc,  xxili,  298,  1886 
(Shoehoni  name).  Ban^.— Gatschet,  Chippewa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chippewa  name).  Ban-at-teet.— 
Ro6R,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249,  1855.  Banax.— Mullan 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  329. 18.'>5.  Bannaoh  Snakes.— 
Wallen  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  36th  Cone.,  1st  sess., 
223.  1860.  Bannacka.— Ir\ing,  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  71, 
1837.  Banneok.— Ibid.,  159.  Ban'-nl-U.— Stuart. 
Montana,  25,  1866.  Bonaoks.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  697, 1857.  Bonak.— Famham,  Travels, 
76,  1843.  Bonaroh  Dinren.~Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10, 1848.  Bonaroha.— 
Ibid.  Bonarki.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  1.  31at  Cong.,  2d 
Bess.,  198,  1850.  Bonnaoks.  — Denniaon  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  371, 18.57.  Bonnaka.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Phl- 
lol.,  218, 1846.  Bonnax.  —Parker.  Jour.,  map,  1842. 
Bonooht.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v,  430, 1847.  Boo- 
naoka.— Irving,  Astoria,  map,  1849.    Broken-Moc- 


«—*«.— Lewis  andClark^xped.,  i,330, 1842  (prob- 
ably the  Bannock).  Diggers.— Many  autnors. 
Moooasin-with-Holes.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit. 
Ofoixe.— Giorda,  Calispel  Diet.,  i,  439,  1877  (Calis- 
pel  Dame).    Panaok. — ^Townsend,  Nar.,  75,  1839. 


Paaai'tL— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Pbiloe.  Soc., 
xxiri,  299  1886  (own  name).  Panak.— Gebow. 
Snake  Vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shoshoni  name).  Pan- 
aaht. — Hale,  op.  cit.  Pannaoka. — Lander  In  Sen. 
Ex.Doc. 42,86th Cong.. Ist8e88.,121.1860.  Paanah.— 
Ibid.  Paanakees.  —  Ibid.  Paanaqnea.  —  Wyeth 
(1848)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  206,  1851. 
Pohaa.— Robertson  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,30th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  9,  1848.  Ponaoka.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes,  vi,  697, 1857.  Ponaahita.— Ibid.,  i,  521, 
1853.  Ponaahta.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 
31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  169. 1850.  PonishU  Bonacks.  — 
Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  vi,  701,  1857.  Pfta-ish.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxix,  1823  (Sho- 
shoni name).  Punaahly.— Fremont,  Geog.  Mem. 
Upper  Cal.,  map,  1848.  Pan-naka.— Bonner.  Life 
of  Beckwourth,  93,  ia56.  Robber  Indians.— Ross, 
Fur  Hunters,  i,  249. 1855.  Tannookea.— Audouard, 
Far  West,  182,  1869.  Ush-ke-we-ah.— Crow  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 

Bantam.  According  to  Trumbull,  a  for- 
mer village  at  Litchneld,  Litchfield  co.. 
Conn.  Part  of  the  Indians  there  were 
converted  by  the  Moravian  missionaries 
about  1742-45,  and  followed  them  to  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  where  many  died,  and  the 
remnant  returned  to  Scaticook,  in  Kent 
CO.,  Conn. 
Bantom.~Trumbull,  Conn.,  ii,  82, 1818. 

Bantas.  A  villaf^  of  the  Cholovone 
E.  of  the  San  Joaqmn  and  n.  of  the  Tuol- 
umne r.,  Cal. — Rnart,  Cholovone  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1880. 

Baqneachip  {bdkd  *  bamboo  reed,'  chik 
*  place  of.* — Lumholtz).  A  Tarahumare 
settlement  on  or  near  the  Rio  Conchos, 
lat.  27°  4(K,  long.  106°  50^,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Baqueaohic— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex..  i,  320. 
1902.  Baquiaohio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  323, 1864. 

Baqniariohie.  A  Tarahumare  settle- 
ment on  or  near  a  branch  of  the  s.  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rio  Conchos,  lat.  26"  Sd'',  long. 
106°  30^,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  v 
Berra,  Geog.,  322,  1864. 

Baqnigopa  ( baqiii-go  *  cane ' ;  Buelnasayp 
the  name  means  *  plain  of  the  canes'). 
A  former  Opata  village  on  the  upper 
Yaqui,  locally  known  as  the  Rio  Babispe, 
E.  of  Guachinera,  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Its  abandonment  was  the  result  of  attacks 
by  Indians  of  w.  Chihuahua,  the  inhab- 
itants finally  settling  at  Guachinera. 
See  Baitsopa.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Baoavopa.— Buelna.  Percy.  Aztecaa,  123,  1892. 
Baqoifopa.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  in,  59, 
64, 1890;  IV,  518,  1892. 

Bar-dn-de-clennj.     See  Xakaidoklini. 

Bark.  Among  the  resources  of  nat^ire 
utilized  by  the  tribes  of  North  America 
bark  was  of  prime  importance.  It  was 
stripped  from  trees  at  tne  right  season  by 
hacking  all  around  and  taking  it  off  in 
sheets  of  desired  length.  The  inner  bark 
of  cedar,  elm,  and  other  trees  was  in  some 
localities  torn  into  strips,  shredded, 
twisted,  and  spun  or  woven.  The  bark  of 
wild  flax  (Apocynum)  and  the  Asclepias 
were  made  into  soft  textiles.  Bark  nad 
a  multitude  of  functions.  In  connection 
with  the  most  important  of  wants,  the 
necessity  for  food,  it  supplied  many  tribes 
with  an  article  of  diet  in  the  spring,  their 
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period  of  ^eateet  need.  The  name  Adi- 
rondack, 8ignif}nng  *they  eat  trees,'  was 
applied  by  the  Mohawk  to  certain  Al- 
gonquian  tribes  of  Canada  in  allusion  to 
their  custom  of 
eating  bark. 
The  N.  Pacific 
and  some  S.  W. 
tribes  made 
cakes  of  the  soft 
inner  bark  of 
thehemlockand 
spruce;  those 
living  about  the 
great  lakes 
chewed  that  of 
the  slippery 
elm,  while  many 
Indians  chewed 
the  gum  that  ex- 
uded from  trees. 
Drink  was  made  from  bark  by  the  Arap- 
aho,  Winnebago,  and  Mescaleros.  Wil- 
low bark  and  other  kinds  were  smoked 
in  pipes  with  or  in- 
steaa  of  tobacco, 
and  the  juices  of 
barks  were  em- 
ployed in  medi- 
cine. 

For  gathering, 
carrying,  garner- 
ing, preparing, 
and  serving  food, 
bark  of  bircn,  elm, 
pine,  and  other 
trees  was  so  handy 
as  to  discou  rage  the 
potter's  art  among  nonsedentary  tribes. 
It  was  wrought  into  yarn,  twine,  rope, 
walletj*,  baskets,  mats,  canoes,  cooking 
pots  for  hot  stones,  dishes  for  serving,  ves- 
sels for  storing,  and  many  textile  utensils 
connected  with 
the  consumption 
of  food  in  ordi- 
nary and  in  so- 
cial' life.  Both 
men  and  women 
were  food  gath- 
erers, and  thus 
both  sexes  were 
refined  through 
this  material; 
but  preparing 
and  serving  were 
women's  arts, 
and  here  bark 
aided  in  devel- 
oping their  skill 
and  intelli^nce. 

Habitations  in  Canada,  e.  United  States, 
and  s.  E.  Alaska  often  had  roofs  and  sides 
ojf  bark,  w^hole  or  prepared.  The  conical 
house,  near  kin  of  the  tipi,  was  fre- 
quently covered  with  this  material.  Mat- 
ting was  made  use  of  for  floors,  beds,  and 


partitions.  Trays  and  boxes,  receptacles 
of  myriad  shapes,  could  be  formed  by 
merely  bending  large  sheets  and  sewing  or 


CHIPPEWA  BIRCH-BARK  WINNOWING  TRAY.      (jENKs) 


simply  tyinc  the  joints.  Bast  could  be 
pounded  ana  woven  into  robes  and  blan- 
kets.   The  Canadian  and  Alaskan  tribes 


mtMtttmtt  BARK  Bucket. 
(HorniAN) 


Ceremonial  Use  of  bark 
collar;  kwakiutu 
(boas) 


CHIPPEWA  BARK  HOUSE.       (giLFILLAn) 


CHIPPEWA  FETISH  CASE  OF  BARK.      (  HOFFMAN  ) 

carried  their  children  in  cradles  of  birch 
bark,  while  on  the  Pacific  coast  infants 
were  borne  in  wooden  cradles  or  baskets 
of  woven  bark  on  beds  of  the  bast  sh  redded, 
their  foreheads  being  of- 
ten flattened  by  means  of 
pads  of  the  same  material. 
In  the  S.  W.  the  baby- 
board  had  a  cover  of  mat- 
ting. Among  the  Iro- 
quois the  dead  were 
buried  in  coflBns  of  bark. 
Clothing  of  bark  was 
made  chiefly  from  the  in- 
ner portion,  which  was 
stripped  into  ribbons,  as 
for  petticoats  in  the  S.  W. , 
shredded  and  fringed,  as 
in  the  cedar-bark  coun- 
try, where'it  was  also  woven  in  to  garments, 
or  twisted  for  the  warp  in  weaving  articles 
of  dress,  with  woof  from  other  materials. 
Dyes  were  derived  from  bark  and  certain 
kinds  also  lent 
themselves  to 
embroidery  with 
quills  and  over- 
laying in  bas- 
ketry. Bark  was 
also  the  material 
of  slow-matches 
and  torches, 
served  as  pad- 
ding for  the  car- 
rier's head  and 
back  and  as  his 
wrapping  mate- 
rial, and  fur- 
nished strings, 
ropes,  and  bags 
for  his  wooden 
hunter  made  all  sorts  of 
bark, .  even    his    bow- 


canoes.     The 

apparatus    from    bark, .  even 

string.     The  fisher  wrought  implements 

out;  of    it   and    poisoned    fish  with  its 

juices.    The  beginnings  of  writing  in  some 

localities  were  favored  by  bark,  and  car- 
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tography,  winter  counts,  medical  formu- 
las, and  tribal  history  were  inscribed 
thereon.  Finally  it  comes  into  the  service 
of  ceremony  and  religion.  Such  a  series 
of  masks  and  dance  regalia  as  Boas  and 
others  found 
among  the 
KwBkiutl  illus- 
trates how 
obligingly 
bark  lends 
itself  to  cooi> 
erative  activi- 
ties, whether 
in  amusement, 
social  func- 
tions, or  adora- 
tion of  the 
spirit  world. 
There  are  also 
rites  connected 
with  gathering 
and  working 
bark.  See 
Boas  in  Nat. 
M  u  s .  Rep. 
1895,  1897;  m 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Holmesin  3d  and  13th  Reps.  B.  A.E.,  1884, 
1896;  Jenks  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900; 
Jones  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1867,  1872;  Ma- 


CeRCMONIAL  COLLAR  OF  BARK ;   KWAKIUTL. 
(B0A«) 


CEREMONIAL  HEAD  RINOS  OF  BARK  ;  KWAKIUTL.       (bOAs) 

son  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1887,  1889,  (2) 
ibid.,  1894,  1896,  (3)  ibid.,  1902,  1904; 
Niblack,  ibid,  1888,  1890;  Turner  m  11th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.     (o.  t.  m.) 

Barnard.     See  Timpoochee  Barnard. 

Barrancas  (Las  Barrancas^  Span.:  'the 
ravines ' ).  Formerly  a  small  village,  ap- 
parently of  the  PiroH,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Socorro,  N.  Mex;  evidently  aban- 
doned during  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680. 
La  Barr&BOM.— Kitchin,  map  N.  A.,  1787.  Las 
Barancas.— D'Anville,  map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed., 
1752.  Las  Barrancas. — Davis,  Span.  Conq.  New 
Mex.,  314,  1869. 

Basalt.  A  widely  variable  class  of  lavas 
of  a  prevailing  dark  color  and,  in  the  com- 
pact varieties,  with  a  dull  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. The  rock  is  often  more  or  less  pu- 
miceous  and  scoriaceous.  The  larger  su- 
perficial flows  of  the  W.  are  often  known 
as  "the  lava  beds. ' '  The  basalts  occur  in 
large  bodies  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  far  W.,  and  were 
extensively  used  by  the  aborigines  for  im- 
plements and  utensils,     (w.  h.  n.) 


Basaseaohie.  A  Tarahumare  settlemen  t 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  definite  locality 
unknown. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 
1864. 

Basawnnena  (Ba/sawunlt^na,  *  wood- 
lodge  men ' ) .  Formerly  a  distinct  though 
cognate  tribe  that  made  war  on  the  Arap- 
aho  (q.  v.),  but  with  whom  they  have 
been  incorporated  for  150  years.  About 
100  are  still  recognized  in  the  northern 
and  a  few  in  the  southern  group. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  955,  1896. 

Basdeeheshni  (*  those  who  do  not  split 
the  buffalo ' ) .  A  band  or  division  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux. 

Basde6e-i]ii.— Doniey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  217, 
1897.    Basdetoe-o]ii.~Ibid. 

Baserac  ('place  where  the  water  is 
seen,'  because  up  to  this  point  the  river 
is  so  deep  among  the  mountains  that  in 
most  places  it  is  invisible. — Rudo  Ensa- 
yo).  An  Opata  pueblo,  and  the  seat  of 
a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1645,  on  an 
K.  branch  of  Rio  de  Batepito,  a  tributary 
of  the  Yaqui,  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Population  399  in  1678,  839  in  1730. 
There  are  many  descendants  of  the  Opata 
in  the  modern  town,  but  only  a  few  of 
them  speak  their  native  tongue.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Baoerao.-— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  S43, 1864.  Base- 
rac.—Band  eller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ivj>27, 1892. 
Baseraoa.— Mange  {ca.  1700)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  233.  1884.  8anU  KaHa  Baoe- 
raoa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  in, 
866, 1867.  Santa  Maria  Vascraoa.— Rudo  Ensayo 
(1762),  Guiteras  transl.,  217,  1894.  8U  Maria  de 
Uasaraoa.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1,444,  1736.  Vaoe- 
raoa.— Kino  et  al.  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
401.  1856. 

Basigochic  ('sand  bank,'  'flat').  A 
Tarahumare  rancherianear  Achyarachki, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Cubas,  Mexico,  74, 
1876. 

Basiroa.  A  Nevome  division,  doubtless 
in  8.  central  Sonora,  Mexico;  definite  lo- 
cality unknown.  The  name  is  probably 
that  of  their  settlement. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Basketry.  Basketry,  including  wat- 
tling, matting,  and  ba^^ng,  may  oe  de- 
fined as  the  primi- 
tive textile  art.  Its  '  J.  ^-  _**^^-:i^ 
materials  include 
nearly  the  whole 
series  of  North 
American  textile 
plants,  and  the  In- 
dian women  ex - 
Elored  the  tribal 
abitat  for  the  best. 
Constant  digging  in 
the  same  favorite 
spot  for  roots  and 
the  clearing  away  of  useless  plants  about 
the  chosen  stems  constituted  a  species  of 
primitive  agriculture.  Thev  knew  the 
time  and  seasons  for  gathering,  how  to 
harvest,  dry,  preserve,  and  prepare  the 
tough  and  pliable  parts  for  use  and  to  re- 
ject the  brittle,  and  in  what  way  to  com- 


IHOQUOI8  WOMAN  WEAVING   A  f 
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bine  different  plants  with  a  view  to  the 
union  of  beauty  and  strength  in  the  prod- 
uct. The  tools  and  apparatus  of  the  bas- 
ket maker,  who 
was  nearly  always 
a  woman,  were 
most  skilful  fin- 
gers, aided  by  fin- 
ger nai Is  for  gau^, 
teeth  for  a  third 
hand  or  for  nip- 
pers, a  stone  knife, 
a  bone  awl,  and 
polishers  of  shell 
or  gritty  stone. 
She  knew  a  multitude  of  dyes,  and  in  some 
instances  the  bark  was  chewed  and  the 
splint  drawn  between  the  lips.    In  later 


THme-6TflAN0  BKAIOINQ 


g  h  i 

CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  VARIETIES  OF  COILED  BASKETRY.  a, 
COILED,  WITHOUT  foundation:  b,  SIMPLE  INTERLOCKING 
coils;  c,  SINGLE-ROD  FOUNDATION;  dt  TWO-ROD  FOUNDA- 
TK)N;  e,  ROO-ANO-SPLINT  FOUNDATION;  /,  TWO-ROD-AND- 
SPLINT  FOUNDATION;   g,  THREE-ROD  FOUNDATION;  h,  SPLINT 

foundation;  i,  orass-coil  foundation 

times  knives,  awls,  scissors,  and  other 
utensils  and  tools  of  steel  were  added. 
In  its  technic  basketry  is  divided  into  two 
8f)ecies — woven  and  coiled.     Woven  bas- 


HyPA  FOOO  TMY  (i-«) 


ketry  has  warp  and  weft,  and  leads  up  to 
loom  work  in  softer  materials.  Of  this 
species  there  are  the  following  varieties: 

Checker- 

work,  in 
which  the 
warp  and 
weft  pass 
over  and 
under one 
another 

singly  and  are  indistinguishable;  twilled 
work,  in  which  each  element  of  the  weft 
passes  over  and  then  under  two  or  more 
warp  elements,  producing  by  varying 
width  and 
color  an  end- 
less variety 
of  effects; 
wickerwork, 
in  which  the 
warp  of  one 
larger  or  two 
or  more 
smaller  ele- 
ments is  in- 
flexible, and 
the  bending 

is  done  in  hop,  wttow t.uy  (,.i«) 

the    weft; 

wrapped  work,  wherein  the  warp  is  not 
flexed,  and  the  weft  in  passing  a  warp 
element  is  wrapped  once  around  it,  varied 
by  drawing  both  warp  and  weft  tight  so 
as  to  form  half  of 
a  square  knot; 
twined  work,  in 
which  the  warp  is 
not  bent  and  the 
weft  is  made  up  of 
two  or  more  ele- 
ments, one  of  them 
passing  beh  ind  each 
warp  element  as  the 
weaving  progresses. 
Of  this  last  variety 
there  are  many  styles — plain  twined, 
twilled  twined,  crossed  or  divided  warp 
with  twined  work,  wrapped,  or  bird-cage 
weaving,  three-strand  twining  after  sev- 
eral methods, 
and  three -strand 
braid.  Coil 
basketry  i  s 
weaving,  but  sew- 
ing, and  leads  up 
to  point  lace.  The 
work  is  done  by 
sewing  or  whip- 
ping together,  in 
a  flat  or  ascending  coil,  a  continuous 
foundation  of  rod,  splint,  shredded  fiber, 
or  grass,  fliid  it  receives  various  names 
from  the  kinds  of  foundation  employed 
and  the  manner  of  applying  the  stitches; 
or  the  sewing,  may  form  genuine  lace 
work   of    interlocking   stitches   without 


HuPA  STORAoe  Basket  (1-14) 


HuPA  Caaryino  ba»k£t  (i-ao) 
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foundation.  In  coiled  work  in  which  a 
foundation  is  used  the  interlocking  stitch- 
es pass  either  above,  throueh,  or  quite 
under  the  foundation.  Of  coiled  basketry 
there  are  the  following 
varieties:  Coiled  work 
without  foundation; 
simple  interlocking 
coils  with  foundation; 
single-rod  foundation; 
two-rod  foundation ; 
rod-and-splint  founda- 
tion; two-rod-and- 
splint  foundation; 
three-rod  foundation; 
splint  foundation; 
graas-coil  foundation;  ""'*  oatmsrino  BA»<eT,  i« 
and  Fuegian  stitches,  -chmmwh 

identical  with  the  buttonhole  stitch.  Bv 
using  choice  materials,  or  by  adding  pitch 
or  other  resinous  substance,  baskets  were 


g  h 

FORMS  OF   BASKETRY  WEAVINO.       a,  CHECKER;   b   TWILLED;   c, 

wicker;  d,  wrapped;  e,  twined;  /,  cross-warp  twined, 

g,  WRAPPED  twined;   fc,  IMBRICATE 

made  water-ti^ht  for  holding  or  carrying 
water  for  cooking. 

The  chief  use  of  baskets  is  as  recep- 
tacles, hence  every  activity  of  the  In- 
dians was  associated  with  th  is  art.  Basket 
work  was  employed,  moreover,  in  fences, 
game  drives,  weirs,  houses,  shields,  cloth- 


PAIUTE  QATHCRINQ  BASKET    ( 


ing,  cradles,  for  harvesting,  and  for  the 
disposal  of  the  dead.  This  art  is  inter- 
esting, not  only  on  account  of  the  tech- 
nical processes' employed,  the  great  deli- 
cacy of  technic,  and  the  infinite  number 
of  purposes  that  it  serves,  but  on  account 
of  the  ornamentation,  which  is  effected 
by  dyeing,  using  materials  of  different 
colors,  overlaying,  beading,  and  plaiting, 
besides  great  variety  in  form  and  technic. 
This  is  always  added  in  connection  with 
the  weaving  or 
sewing,  and  is  fur- 
ther  increased 
with  decorative 
beads,  shells,  and 
feathers.  In 
forms  basketry 
varies  from  flat 
wattling,  as  in 
gambling  and 
bread  plaques, 
through  trays, 
bo  wls,pots,  cones, 
jars,  and  cylin- 
ders, to  the  ex- 
quisite California 
art  work.  The 
geometric  forms  of  decussations  and 
stitches  gave  a  mosaic  or  conventional  ap- 
pearance to  all  decoration.  The  motives 
in  ornamentation  were  various.  No  doubt 
a  sense  for  beauty  in  articles  of  use  and  a 
desire  to  awaken  admiration  and  envy  in 
others  were  uppermost.  Imitation  of 
pretty  objects  in  nature,  such  as  snake 
skins,  and  designs  used  by  other  tribes, 
were  naturally  suggested.  Such  designs 
pass  over  into  the  realms  of  symbolism 
and  religion.  This  is  now  alive  and  in 
full  vigor  among 
the  Hopi  of  Ari- 
zona. The  Indian 
women  have  left 
the  best  witness  of 
what  they  could 
do  in  handiwork 
and  expression  in 
their  basketry. 
In  E.  United  States 
almost  all  of  the 
old-fashioned 
methods  of  basket 
making  have 
passed  away,  but 
by  taking  impressions  of  pottery  Holmes 
has  been  able  to  reconstruct  the  ancient 
processes,  showing  that  they  did  not 
differ  in  the  least  from  those  now  extant 
in  the  tribes  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.  In 
the  southern  states  the  existence  of  plia- 
ble cane  made  possible  twilled  weaving, 
which  may  still  be  found  among  the 
Cherokee  and  the  tribes  of  Louisiana. 
The  Athapascan  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska  made  coiled  basketry  from  the 
roots  of  evergreen  trees.     The  Eskimo 
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about  Bering  str.  manuiactured  both 
woven  mattings  and  wallets  and  coiled 
basketry  of  pliable  grass.  The  Aleutian 
islanders  are  now  among  the  most  refined 
artisans  in  twined  work.  South  of  them 
the  Tlingit  and  the  Haida  also  prac- 
tise twinSi  work  only. 
From  British  Colum- 
bia, beginning  with  the 
Salishan  tribes,  south- 
ward to  the  borders  of 
Mexico,  the  greatest 
variety  of  basket  mak- 
ing in  every  style  of 
weaving  is  practised. 

Consult  Mason,  Abo- 
riginal American  Bas- 
ketry, Rep.    Nat.    MUS.    Twinco  Bamet  with  Mer- 

1902, 1904,  and  the  bib-      •«"'Top  ano  onAw^Tm-o 
liography  therein;  also 


(1-4) 


Barrett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  4, 1905; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
pt  1, 1902;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  ii, 
1905;  Goddard,  ibid;  Willoughby  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  1,  1905.  See  Arty  Arts 
and  Industries^  Weaving,     (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Batonopa.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  in  the 
SierraMadre,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio 
del  Fuerte,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 

Batosnma.  A  rancheria,  seemingly  of 
the  Sobaipuri,  12  Sp.  leases  e.  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca,  probably  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  s.  boundary  of  Arizona,  s.  of  Ft 
Huachuca;  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1697. 

San  Joaquin  d«  Baiownna.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  I.  276.  1856.  8.  Joaquin.— Ber- 
nal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
356,1889. 

Batotntoan.  Apparently  a  former  ran- 
cheria of  the  Papago,  \isited  by  Kino  in 
1701 ;  situated  on  the  Rio  Salado,  28  m. 
below  Sonoita,  n.  w.  Souora,  Mexico. 
Baaotnean.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,!,  495,  1886.  J.  Jot^  Ramos  Ayodau- 
dao.— Ibid. 

Basque  inflnenoe.  The  Basque  fisher- 
men who  frequented  the  fishing  grounds 
of  the  N.  E.  Atlantic  in  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  influenced  to  some  ex- 
tent the  Indians  of  New  France  and 
Acadia.  But  such  influence  was  onl^*  of 
a  temporary  character,  and  the  relations 
of  the  Indians  with  the  Basques  were 
only  such  as  naturally  came  from  the 
industry  pursued  by  the  latter.  Les- 
carbot  (Hist.  Nouv.  France,  695,  1612) 
states  that  a  sort  of  jargon  had  arisen 
between  the  French  and  Basque  fisher- 
men and  traders  and  the  Indians,  in 
which  *  *  agood  deal  of  Basque  was  mixed,  * ' 
but  does  not  give  examples  of  it.  (See 
Reade,  The  Basques  in  North  America,  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  1888,  sec.  ii,  pp. 
21-39.)  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
detect  pre-Columbian  influences  through 
alleged  lexical  and   other  resemblances 


between  Basque  and  Indian  languages, 
but  without  success,     (a.  f.  c.) 

Baitita.  A  Huichol  rancheria  and  re- 
ligious place,  containing  a  temple;  situ- 
ated about  12  m.  s.  w.  of  San  Andres 
Coaraiata,  q.  v. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  Ill,  16,  72,  map,  1902. 

Baiton.  La  Salle  in  1681  speaks  of  the 
Indians^of  Baston,  by  whicn  he  means 
those  adjacent  to  Boston  and  that  part  of 
New  England.—La  Salle  (1681)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  II,  148,  1877. 

Bataoosa.  A  Mayo  settlement  on  a 
small  independent  stream  w.  of  the  Rio 
de  los  Cedros,  an  arm  of  the  Rio  Mayo, 
s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. 

8aa  Bartolome  Bataooaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
356, 1864. 

Batawat  A  division  of  the  Wishosk 
formerly  living  about  the  lower  course  of 
Mad  r.,  k.  w.  Cal.  In  1851  McKee  said 
of  them:  "  This  band  has  been  permitted 
to  live  at  their  present  rancheria  only 
upon  condition  that  they  confine  them- 
selves to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  not  come 
into  the  town." 

Mad  river  ladiaaa.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  156,  1863.  Pat-a-wat.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lii,  96, 1877. 

Batepito  ( *  where  the  water  turns  *  (Rudo 
Ensayo) ,  doubtless  in  allusion  to  the  bend 
of  the  river).  An  Opata  pueblo  in  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  about  lat  31°,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Babispe,  a  tribu- 
t&ry  of  the  Rio  Yaqui. 

Batepito.— Orozco  y  Berra,  (reog.,  843, 1864.  Yate- 
pito.— Rudo  Ensayo  (1762),  Ouiteras  trans.,  219, 
1894. 

Bateqni  (*a  well.' — Buelna).  Appar- 
ently a  rancheria  of  the  Soba  or  the  Papago 
proper;  placed  e.  of  the  Rio  Altar  in  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  on  early  Spanish  maps, 
as  that  of  Kino  (1701)  in  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  499, 1884.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Tadeo  Baqui  of  the 
Maricopa,  which  bears  also  a  similar 
name.     (f.  w.  h.) 

Batesopa.  A  former  O^ta  village  on 
the  Rio  Babispe,  e.  of  Guachinera,  in 
N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  Indians  from  Chihuahua,  it 
was  abandoned,  its  inhabitants  finally 
settling  at  Guachinera. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  iii,  59,  1890;  iv,  519, 
1892.     See  Baquigopa, 

Bat  House.  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the 
Hopi,  probably  so  named  from  its  hav- 
ing been  built  and  occupied  by  the 
Bat  clan;  situated  on  the  n.  w.  side  of 
Jeditoh  valley,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  on  part  of 
the  mesa  occupied  by  the  Horn  House. 
See  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  52,  1891. 

BAtiBtA  {Span. :  Bautista?)  Mentioned 
as  one  of  the  former  two  principal  vil- 
lages of  the  Koasati,  on  lower  Trinity  r., 
Tex. — BoUaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc 
Lond.,  II,  282,  1850. 
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Batni  (a  gourd  vessel  in  which  sacred 
water  is  carried;  also  the  name  of  a 
spring  where  sacrificial  offerings  are  de- 
posit^.— Fewkes).  According  to  Ste- 
phen the  site  of  the  first  pueblo  built  by 
the  Snake  people  of  the  Hopi;  situated 
in  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  but  the  exact 
location  is  known  only  to  the  Indians. 
It  is  held  as  a  place  of  votive  offerings 
during  the  ceremony  of  the  Snake  dance. 
Batni.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  18, 1891. 

Baton  Bongo  ( French  transl.  of  Choctaw 
Uu'Uma  *  red  pole. * — Gatschet ) .  A  point 
on  the  high  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
Louisiana,  at  which  the  natives  planted 
a  painted  pole  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Bayogoula  below  and  the  Hu- 
ma  who  extended  for  30  leagues  above. 
See  P<?nicaut  in  Margry,  D^c,  v,  395, 1883. 
The  place  is  now  occupied  by  the  capital 
of  Louisiana.     See  Red  Stick. 

Batons.  As  emblems  of  authority  or 
rank,  batons  were  in  common  use  among 


CaL,  I,  no.  i,  1903;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888,  1890;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
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HAIOA  BATON  REPRESENTING  EAGLE  AND  BEAVER.   (nIBLACk) 

the  more  advanced  northern  tribes,  and 
probably  the  most  conspicuous  modem 


BATON  OF  DEERHORN,  FROM   AN   OHIO  MOUND;    1-7.      (cROMER 
AND  MACLEAN  COLL.  ) 

representatives  are  the  carved  wooden 
batons  of  the  Haida  and  other  northwest- 
ern tribes.  Here  they  are 
carried  in  the  hands  of  chiefs, 
shamans,  and  song  leaders  on 
state  occasions,  and  are  per- 
mitted only  to  such  person- 
ages. Weapons  of  various 
kmds  were  similarly  used  and 
probably  had  kindred  signifi- 
cance. In  prehistoric  times 
long  knives  of  stone,  master- 
pieces of  the  chipping  art, 
seem  to  have  been  a  favorite 
form  of  ceremonial  weapon, 
and  their  use  still  continues 
among  some  of  the  Pacific 
slope  tribes,  especially  in  Cali- 
fornia. Bat<3ns  used  m  mark- 
ing time  are  probably  without 
particular  significance  as  em- 
blems. Among  the  Kwakiutl 
and  other  tribes  the  club- 
shaf)ed  batons,  carved  to  rep- 
resent various  animals,  are 
used  by  the  leaders  in  cere- 
monial dances  and  serve  for 
beating  time.  Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895,  1897;  Goddard  in  Publ.  Univ. 


Baton  of  Flint, 
tennessee  (1-9). 
(tmhuston) 


KWAKIUTL  BATON  REPRESENTING  A  8EA-LI0N.       (bOA6 


Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Rust  and  Kroeber  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  4, 1905.  See  ClubSy 
Knives,     (w.  h.  h.) 


IVORY    BATON    FOR    BEATING   TIME  ON   A  «TICK;   EBKIMO. 

(nelson) 

Battnre  anx  FUvres  (French:  '  Malarial 
flat').  One  of  four  Dakota  (probably 
Mdewakantonwan)  villages  near  St  Pe- 
ters, Minn.,  in  1826.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc, 
Coll.,  I,  442,  1872. 

Batnoari  (batuhue  *  river,'  cari  *  house': 
*  houses  in  tne  river ' ;  or  batui  *  dove,'  and 
cari:  *dove  houses.' — Buelna).  A  sub- 
division of  the  Cahita,  speaking  the  Va- 
coregue  dialect  and  formerly  subsisting 
by  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  la- 
goon 3  leagues  from  A  home,  n.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  They  afterward  united  with 
the  Ahome  people  under  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries ana  abandoned  their  wandering 
life.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  58, 322, 1864. 
Batuearit.— Century  Cyclopedia,  1894  (misprint). 

Batnco  (*  shallow  water.' — Och).  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Eudeve  division  of 
the  Opata,  on  the  Rio  Oposura,  a  w. 
branch  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  a  league  n.  of 
Santa  Marfa  Batuco,  about  lat.  29** 
30',  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  Jesuit  mission  of  San  Javier 
about  1629.  Pop.  480  in  1678,  188  in 
1730. 

8&n  Javier  de  Batuoo.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc, 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s..  iii,  3o7,  1857.  8.  Francisco 
Javier  Batuoo.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 
1886.    Vatuco.— Och  (175C),Nachricht€n.  i, 72, 1809. 

Batnco.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Opata 
on  the  Rio  Oposura,  a  w.  tributary  of  the 
Yaqui,  8  leagues  e.  of  San  Jos^  Matape, 
in  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  apparently 
the  Batuco  that  was  visited  by  Coronado's 
army  in  1540-42,  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  Santa  Marfa  foundetl 
in  1629.  Population  428  in  1678,  212  in 
1730. 

Asuncion  Batuco.— Bancroft,  Xo.  Mex.  States,  i, 
246,  1884.  Batuco.— Ca.stafieda  (1596)  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  537,  18%.  Santo  Karia  Batuco.- Zapiita 
(1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  356,  1S57. 
Bto  Maria  Tepuspe.— Doc.  of  1730  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, op,  cit.,  513  (same?). 

Batza.     A  Koyukukhotana  village. on 
Batzar.,  Alaska,  lonpr.  154°. 
Batzakakat.— Allen,  Rep,  on  Alaska,  123, 1877. 
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Brntsnlnetas.  An  Ahtena  villa^  near 
upper  Copper  r.,  where  the  trail  starts 
for  Tanana  r.,  Alaska;  lat.  62°  58'',  long. 
145°  22^  (post  route  map,  1903).  Pop.  31 
men,  10  women,  and  15  children  in  1885. 
Batmlneta't  Tillage. —Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  121, 
1887. 

Banka.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
right  bank  of  Feather  r..  near  Gridley, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Bogat.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  124,  1850.  B6ka.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..iii,  282,1877.  BooM.— Curtin, 
MS.  vocab..B.A.E.  1886. 

Bawiranaohiki  ( *  red  water  place ' ) .  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
.  Bayberry  wax.  A  product  of  the  bay- 
berry,  or  wax  myrtle  (Myrica  cerifera)^ 
the  method  of  extracting  which  was 
learned  from  the  Indians  by  the  New 
England  colonists  whose  descendants 
probably  still  use  it.  It  was  esteemed 
tor  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  tal- 
low on  account  of  its  fragrance.  See 
Rasles  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  2d  ser., 
VIII,  252, 1819;  Alice  Morse  Earle,  Customs 
and  Fashions  of  Old  New  England,  126, 
1893.     (a.  p.  c.) 

Bay  dn  Hoc.  A  Chippewa  (?)  band 
mentioned  in  the  Detroit  treaty  of  1855 
(U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  614,  1873).  They 
probably  lived  on  No<^uet  bay  of  L. 
Michigan,  in  upper  Michigan. 

Bayogonla  ( Choctaw :  Bdyuk-6kla '  bayou 
people' ).  A  Muskhogean  tribe  which  in 
1700  lived  with  the  Mugulasha  in  a  village 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Nlississippi,  about  64 
leagues  above  its  mouth  and  30  leagues 
below  the  Huma  town.  Lemoyne  d'  Iber- 
ville (Margry,  D^c,  iv,  170-172,  1880) 
gives  a  brief  description  of  their  village, 
which  he  says  contained  2  temples  and  107 
cabins;  that  a  fire  was  kept  constantly 
burning  in  the  temples,  and  near  the 
door  were  kept  many  figures  of  animals, 
as  the  bear,  wolf,  birds,  and  in  particular 
the  choucoMcha,  or  opossum,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  chief  deity  or  image  to 
which  offerings  were  made.  At  this  time 
they  numbered  200  to  250  men,  probably 
including  the  Mugulasha.  Not  long  after 
the  Bayogoula  almost  exterminated  the 
Mugulasha  as  the  result  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  chiefs  of  the  two  tribes,  but 
the  former  soon  fell  victims  to  a  similar 
act  of  treachery,  since  having  received  the 
Tonica  into  their  village  in  1706,  they 
were  surprised  and  almost  all  massacred 
by  their  perfidious  guests  (La  Harpe, 
Jour.  Hist.  La.,  98,  1831).  Smallpox 
destroyed  most  of  the  remainder,  so 
that  by  1721  not  a  family  was  known  to 
exi.st.  (a.  8.  G.  c.  T.  ) 
Bftbayoulat.— BaudrydesLozit^refj,  Vov.,  241,  1802. 
Boiagoalat.— de  Sauvole  (1700)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  Ill,  224-240,  1851.  Baiougoula.— Gravler 
(1701)  in  Shea,  Early  Voyages.  150, 159,  \m\.  Baya- 

fola.— Co.xe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.    Bayagoubas.— 
effcrj'8,, French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  147.  1761.    Baya- 
goiilas.--d*lberville  In   French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 


n,  67, 1875.  Baya-Ogoulai^— Ptolcaut  (1708),  ibid., 
n.  8.,  I,  86,  note,  1869.  Bayogola.^Coxe,  Caro- 
lana, 7, 1741.  Bavofoulas.—d^ Iberville  in  Margry, 
D4c.,  IV,  169,  1880.  Bayonne  Ofoulas.— Jefferys, 
French,  Dom.  Am.,  1, 164, 1761.  BayouoAfoolai.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80, 1854.  Bay- 
<rao  Ogoulaa.— Le  Page  du  Pratz.,  La.,  i,  271, 1774. 
Bayufflas.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  641, 1856. 

Bayou.  A  slusgish  stream  forming  the 
inlet  or  outlet  of  a  lake  or  bay,  or  con- 
necting two  bodies  of  water  or  a  branch 
of  a  river  flowing  through  a  delta.  The 
generally  accepted  etymology  from  the 
French  boyau  *gut\  is  wrong  (Chamber- 
lain in  Nation,  lix,  381,  1894).  Accord- 
ing to  Gatschet  (Creek  Migr.,  Leg.,  i,  113, 
18l84)  the  Choctaw  word  for  a  smaller 
river,  or  a  river  forming  part  of  a  tlelta, 
is  bdyukf  and  the  word  comes  into  Eng- 
lish through  the  French,  from  this  or  a 
closely  related  Muskhogean  dialect.  The  - 
same  word  appears  in  another  form  in  the 
bogue  of  such  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
place-names  as  Boguechito,  Boguefalala, 
Boguelusa,  representing  in  a  French  form 
the  contracted  boky  from  bdi/uk.     (  a  .  p.  c. ) 

Bayou  Chicot  (Creole  f'rench:  chicoif 
*8nag,'  'tree-stump').  A  former  Choctaw 
village  8.  of  Cheney  ville,  St  Landry  par- 
ish. La. 

Bayacohito.— d'Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D4c., 
IV,  155,  1880.  Bayou  Ohioo.— Claiborne  (1808)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  ind.  Aff.,  i,  755, 1882. 

Bayn.  A  former  Maidu  village  at  Sandy 
gulch,  Butte  CO.,  Cal.  It  was  located  by 
Powers  on  Feather  r.,  and  there  may 
possibly  have  been  a  second  village  of 
the  same  name  at  that  place,  (a.  b.  d.  ) 
Bai'-yu.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  282, 
1877.  Bayu.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  100, 1891. 
Biyooft.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  420, 1874. 

BaihL  An  Ikogmiut  village  on  the 
Yukon  at  the  upper  mouth  of  Innoko  r., 
Alaska. 

Baxhigasat— Tikhmenlef  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1901. 

Beadwork.  Attractive  and  precious 
objects,  perforated  usually  through  the 
middle  and  strung  for  various  purposes, 
constitute  a  class  of  ornaments  univer- 
sally esteemed,  which  the  Indians  of 
North  America  did  not  fail  to  develop. 
Akin  to  beads,  and  scarcely  separable 
from  them,  were  objects  from  the  same 
materials  called  pendants.  They  were 
perforated  near  the  end  or  edge  and  hung 
on  the  person  or  on  garments.  All  were 
made  from  mineral,  vegetal,  or  animal 
substances,  and  after  the  discovery  the 
introduction  of  beads  of  glass  and  porce- 
lain, as  well  as  that  of  metal  tools  for  mak- 
ing the  old  varieties,  greatly  multiplied 
their  employment.  Mineral  substances 
showing  pretty  colored  or  brilliant  sur- 
faces, from  which  beads  were  made,  were 
copper,  hematite,  all  kinds  of  quartz,  ser- 
pentine, magnetite,  slate,  soapstone,  tur- 
quoise, encrinite  sections,  pottery,  and,  in 
later  times,  silver  and  other  metals,  porce- 
lain, and  glass.  They  were  of  many  sizes 
and  shapes.     Among  vegetal  substances 
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seeds  and,  especially  along  the  southern 
tie^  of  states  from  Florida  to  California, 
nuts  were  widely  used  for  beads,  and  here 
and  there  stems  and  roots  of  pretty  or 
scented  plants  were  cut  into  sections  for 
the  same  purpose.  But  far  the  largest 
share  of  beads  were  made  from  animal 
materials — shell,  bone,  hom^  teeth,  claws, 
and  ivory.  Beads  of  manne  or  fresh- 
water shells  were  made  by  grinding  off  the 
apex,  as  in  the  case  of  dentalium,  or  the 
unchanged  shells  of  bivalves  were  merely 
perforated  near  the  hin^e.  Pearls  were 
Dored  through  the  middle,  and  shells 
were  cut  into  disks,  cylinders,  spheres, 
spindles,  etc.  In  places  the  columellse  of 
large  conchs  were  removed  and  pierced 
through  the  long  diameter  for  stringing. 
Bone  beads  were  usually  cylinders  pro- 
duced by  cutting  sections  of  various 
lengths  from  the  thigh  or  other  parts  of 


MENOMINEE  BEADWORK.       (hOFFMAn) 


vertebrate  skeletons.  When  the  wall  of 
the  bone  was  thick  the  ends  were  ground 
to  give  a  spherical  form.  The  milk  teeth 
of  the  elk,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  bear, 
and  the  incisors  of  rodents  were  highly 
valued,  and  in  later  times  the  incisors  of 
the  horse  were  worn.  The  beaks  of  the 
puffin,  the  talons  of  rapacious  birds,  and 
bears'  claws  were  wrought  into  ceremonial 
dress  and  paraphernalia.  A  great  deal  of 
taste  and  manual  skill  were  developed  in 
selecting  the  materials,  and  in  cutting, 
grinding,  and  rolling  them  into  shape  and 
uniform  size,  as  well  as  in  polishing  and 
perforating  substances,  some  of  them  very 
hard,  as  jasper.  Many  of  the  cvlinders  are 
several  inches  long.  The  tribes  of  n.  w. 
California  wrap  dentalia  with  snake  skin 
glued  on  in  strips,  while  the  Porno  and 
their  neighbors  make  large  cylinders  of  a 
baked  mineral  (Kroeber). 


The  general  uses  to  which  beads  were 
put  are  legion.  They  were  tied  in  the 
hair,  worn  singly  or  in  strings  from  the 
ears,  on  the  neck,  arms,  wrist,  waist,  and 
lower  limbs,  or  were  attached  to  bark  and 
wooden  vessels,  matting,  basketry,  and 
other  textiles.  They  were  woven  into 
fabrics  or  wrought  into  network,  their 
varied  and  bright  colors  not  only  enhanc- 
ing beauty  but  lending  themselves  to  her- 
aldry. Glass  beads  tnus  woven  produce 
effects  like  those  of  cathedral  glass.  Again , 
they  were  embroidered  on  every  part  of 
ceremonial  costume,  sometimes  entirely 
covering  headdress,  coat,  regalia,  leggings, 
or  moccasins,  and  on  all  sorts  of  recep- 
tacles. The  old-time  technic  and  de- 
signs of  quill  work  are  closely  imitated. 
They  were  largely  employed  as  gifts  and 
as  money,  also  as  tokens  and  in  records 
of  hunts  or  of  important  events,  such  as 
treaties.  They  were  conspicuous  acces- 
sories in  the  councils  of  war  and  peace,  in 
the  conventional  expression  of  tribal 
symbolism,  and  in  traditional  story-tell- 
ing, and  were  offered  in  worship.  They 
were  r^arded  as  insi^ia  of  functions, 
and  were  buried,  often  in  vast  quantities, 
with  the  dead. 

In  each  of  the  ethnic  areas  of  North 
America  nature  provided  tractable  and 
attractive  material  to  the  bead-maker. 
In  the  Arctic  region  it  was  walrus  ivory 
and  the  glossy  teeth  of  mammals.  They 
served  not  only  for  personal  adornment, 
but  were  hung  to  all  sorts  of  skin  recep- 
tacles and  inlaid  upon  the  surfaces  of 
those  made  of  wood  and  soft  stone.  The 
Danes  brought  glass  to  the  eastern  Eski- 
mo, the  whalers  to  the  central,  and  the 
Russians  to  the  western  tribes.  In  the  St 
Lawrence- Atlantic  area  whole  shells  were 
strung,  and  cylinders,  disks,  and  spindles 
were  cut  from  the  valves  of  the  clam  (  Ve- 
nus mercenaria ) .  In  Virginia  a  cheap  kind, 
called  roanoke,  were  made  from  oyster 
shells.  In  the  N.  small  white  and  pur- 
ple cylinders,  called  wampum,  served  for 
ornament  and  were  used  in  elaborate 
treaty  belts  and  as  a  money  standard,  also 
flat  disks  an  inch  or  more  in  width  being 
bored  through  their  long  diameters.  The 
Cherokee  name  for  beads  and  money  is 
the  same.  Subsequently  imitated  by  the 
colonists,  these  beads  received  a  fixed 
value.  The  mound-builders  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Gulf  states  used  pearls  and  beads  of  shell, 
seeds,  and  rolled  copper.  Canine  teeth 
of  the  elk  were  most  highly  esteemed, 
recently  being  worth  50  cents  to  $1  each. 
They  were  carefully  saved,  and  a  garment 
covered  with  them  was  valued  at  as  much 
as  $600  or  $800.  The  modem  tribes  also 
used  the  teeth  of  rodents,  the  claws  of  bears 
and  carnivores,  and  the  dewclaws  of  rumi- 
nants.    Nuts  and   berries  were   univer- 
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sally  strunff  and  worn,  and  the  Mandan 
and  other  Missouri  r.  tribes  pounded  and 
melted  gflass  and  molded  it  into  beads. 
A  f  ter  the  colonization  cradles  and  articles 
of  skin  were  profusely  covered  with  bead- 
work  replete  with  symbolism.  The  Yu- 
kon-Mackenzie tribes  were  most  skilful 
in  quillwork,  but  later  decked  their  ear- 
ments  and  other  useful  things  with  glass 
beads.  All  along  the  Pacific  slope  den- 
talium,  abalone,  and  clam  shells  fur- 
nish the  most  valuable  materials.  The 
length  of  the  wrought  bead  represented  a 
certain  amount  of  work  and  established 
the  money  value.  The  price  of  dentalium 
shells  increased  rapidly  after  a  certain 
length  was  exceeded.  These  beads  were 
decorated  with  grass,  skin,  and  feathers 
to  enhance  their  worth.  The  California 
coast  tribes  and  the  ancient  peoples  of 
Santa  Barbara  ids.  were  rich  in  the  little 
flat-shell  disks  as  well  as  the  stone  drill, 
and  they  knew  how  to  reduce  them  to 
uniform  diameter  by  rolling  long  strings 
of  them  between  slabs  or  through  grooves 
in  sandstone.  The  tribes  of  the  n.  part 
of  the  interior  basin  were  not  well  sup- 
plied with  bead  material,  but  earlv 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  trader.  A 
series  of  Ute  costumes  made  before  the 
advent  of  glass  shows  much  pretty  deco- 
ration in  dewclaws,  bits  of  goat  ana  sheep 
horn,  and  perforated  seeds.  The  Pueblo 
Indians  string  the  yellow  capsules  of  Sola- 
num,  sections  of  woody  stems  of  plants, 
seashells,  turquoise  and  other  varieties 
of  bright-colored  stones,  of  which  they 
have  great  store.  The  Hyde  Expedition 
found  more  than  30,000  turquoise  beads  in 
a  single  room  at  Pueblo  Bonito,  N.  Mex. 
The  Huichol,  with  colored  beads  of  glass, 
using  wax  as  an  adhesive,  make  pretty 
mosaic  figures  on  gourds,  carved  images 
of  wood,  etc. 

Consult  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State 
Mus.,  no.  73,  1903;  Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds., 
1841;  Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1899, 485- 
610, 1901;  Matthews,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Hidatea,  18,  1877;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Holmes,  Annals,  i,  271, 
1829;  Sumner,  Hist.  Am.  Currency,  4,  8, 
1874;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
1877;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902; 
Pepper  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  2, 1905. 
See  Adornment,  Art,  Arts  and  Industries, 
Basketry,  Copper,  QaiUwork,  Shellwork, 
Tarqucnse,  Wampum,  and  articles  on  the 
various  raw  materials  mentioned  above 
as  having  been  used  for  beads,    (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Bear  Siver.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Lawson  (N.  C,  383,  1860)  as  living  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701,  and  having  then 
a  single  village,  Raudauquaquank,  with 
50  warriors.  According  to  Hawks  (Hist. 
N.  C,  1858-69)  they  lived  in  Craven  co., 
probably  on  a  branch  of  the  Neuse. 


BeanbftMin.  A  (Micmac?)  mission  es- 
tablished by  the  French  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.—Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val.,  86,  1^52. 

Beanport  A  village  established  in  1650 
in  Quebec  co. ,  Canada,  by  fugitive  Huron, 
who  removed  in  the  next  year  to  the 
island  of  Orleans. — Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
196,  1865. 

Beaver.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.;  pop.  41  in  1834. 
BobroTO.— Sarlchef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901  ( =  '  sea  otter ' ) .  Bobronkos.  — 
Venlaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  202, 1S40.  Bobrorskoi.— 
Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  226,  1876.  TTfoiag.— 
Baker,  op.  cit.  (native  name). 

Beaver  Island  Indiani.  A  Chippewa 
band  formerly  residing  on  the  Beaver 
ids.  of  Michigan,  at  the  outlet  of  L. 
Michigan. — Washington  treaty  (1836)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  607,  1873. 

Beaversville.  A  Delaware  settlement 
in  1856  near  the  junction  of  Boggy  cr. 
and  Canadian  r.  in  Indian  Territory.— 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  18,  1856. 

BeavertowiL  A  village,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Delawares,  situated  in 
1766  on  the  b.  side  of  the  extreme  b. 
head  branch  of  Hocking  r.,  at  or  near 
the  present  Beavertown,  in  Morgan  co., 
Ohio.  Beaver,  or  King  Beaver,  was  at 
that  time  chief  of  the  Unami  tribe  of 
Delawares.     (j.  m.) 

Beaver  Town.— Hutchins map  in  Bouquet.  Exped., 
1766.    Kinf  BeaTer'e  Town.— Bouquet,  ibid.,  67. 

B^canconr.  A  village  on  St  Lawrence 
r.,  in  Quebec  province,  settled  by  Ab- 
naki  who  removed  from  Maine  in  1713 
when  that  state  was  ceded  to  England 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1736  they 
were  estimated  at  about  300;  in  1858 
they  numbered  1 72,  with  French  admix- 
ture, and  in  1884  they  were  reduced  to 
39,  but  in  1902  numbered  51.  They  are 
members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

(J.M.) 
B&oindee.— King,  Jonr.  to  Arctic  Ocean,  1,11,1836 
(incorrectly  given  as  an  Iroquois  village  at  Lake 
of  Two  Mountains,  but  distinct  from  "  Kftntefttftr- 
kSe").  Beauanoourt- Vaudreuil  (1710)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc  CJol.  Hist.,  IX,  849,  1856.  Beoaaoour.— Vau- 
dreuil (1724)  in  Maine  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  vi^ 240, 1859. 
Beoanooariana.— Rasles  (1724)  trans,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  Vin,  246, 1819.  Bfeanoourt— 
Vaudreuil  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  904, 
1855.     Beequaneonrt— La  Tour,  map.  1784.    Bee- 

Jueneonrt. — Ibid.,  1782.  Beounoomrt. — Clinton 
1745)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist.,  vi,  281,  1855. 
lekanoonrt.- DeLancey  (1754)  in  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  216,  1872.  Besan^on.— Chau- 
vignerie  (1736)  quotea  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  558, 1858. 

Beoe.     An  abandoned  village  of   the 
Koskimo,  6  m.  b.  of  Koprino  harbor,  in 
N.  Quatsino  sd. ,  Vancouver  id. 
Beoe.— Dawson  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  7, 1888. 

Beds.    See  Fumiiure, 

Beeoh  Creek.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  Beech  cr.,  Fla,,  settled  by  Chiaha  In- 
dians from  lower  Chattahoochee  r. ,  (Ja. ; 
exact  location  unknown. — Bell  in  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  308,  1822. 

Bejnitnny  (* village  of  the  rainbow'). 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  near  the  s. 
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limit  of  their  habitat,  on  the  Kio  Grande, 
at  the  present  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex. 
B«-jtti  Tu-uy.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  130, 1890.  B«-juij  Tu-ay.— Bandelier  in  Jour. 
Am.  Eth.  and  Areh.,  iii,  61, 1892.  B«-Jui  Tu-ay.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  218,  1892. 
Be-juy  Tu-ai^.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  op.  cit.  8aa  Glemsnte.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  219,  1892.  Yillaffe  of  the  Rain- 
bow.—Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
op.  cit. 

Bekn  {Be^-ku) .  Given  by  Powers  ( Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  393, 1877)  as  the  name  of 
a  tribe  related  to  the  Paiute,  but  identified 
by  Kroeber  (inf'n,  1903)  as  a  form  of 
Biekiu,  the  Yokuts  name  of  a  locality  on 
Poso  cr.,  Cal.,  within  the  territory  of  the 
Paleuyami  Yokuts. 

Beldom.  A  Missisauga  village  in  On- 
tario in  1855-.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds., 
229,  1861. 

Belen.  A  villafi:e  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex., 
and  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
Nuestra  Sefiiora,  with  107  inhabitants  in 
1805  and  133  in  1809.  Like  Abiquiu  and 
Tome  it  was  apparently  e<<tablished  as  a 
refuge  for  Genizaros,  or  redeemed  captive 
Indians,  of  whom  a  few  were  at  Belen  in 
1766.  It  is  now  a  "Mexican  **  settlement. 
The  ruins  of  the  old  Spanish  church  may 
still  be  traced.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Belem.— Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  hy  Prince.  N. 
Mex.,  231, 1883.  Belen.— MoTfse  in  Kan.  Cy.  Rev,, 
481,  Dec.  1881.  Hettstra  Senora  de  Belem.— Alen- 
caster  (18a'>)  quoted  by  Meline,  Two  Thousand 
Miles,  212, 1867  (misprint).  V,  8.  de Belem.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  699, 1882  (after  Meline).  H. 
8.  doBelen.— Alencaster  (180r>)  quoted  by  Prince, 
N.  Mex.,  37, 1883.  Nuestra  8enora  de  la  Belen.— 
Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1867, 213, 1868.  Belue.— 
Ibid.,  210  (misprint). 

Belen.  A  settlement  of  the  Yaqui,  in- 
cluding some  members  of  the  8eri  and 
Guavma  tribes,  on  the  x.  bank  of  Yaqui 
r.,  a\x)ut  20  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  s, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  an 
important  mission  founded  about  1678, 
and  in  1849  its  population  was  estimated 
at  3,000. 

Belem.— Velasco  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog,  Estad., 
VIII,  226,  1860.  Belen.— Velasco,  Notlcias  de  So- 
nora, 84,  1850.  Nuestra  Senora  de  Belem. —Orozco 
V  Berra,  Geog..  3rv>,  1861.  Nuestra  8enora  de 
Belen.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
Ill,  379,  1857. 

Belkofski  (Russian:  Bielkovskoie,  'squir- 
rel village').  An  Aleut  village  near  the 
end  of  Alaska  pen.;  pop.  102  in  1833,  268 
in  1880,  185  in  1890,  147  in  1900. 
Bailkovskoe.— Veniaminof.  2:»ipiski,  ii,  203,  1840. 
Belkovskv.— Schwa tka.  Mil.  Kecon.  Ala.ska,  110. 
18S5.  Bellkovskoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.,  Ala^ska, 
225,  1S75.  Bjelkowskoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnol. 
Skizz.,  map,  142,  1855. 

Bellabella  (an  Indian  corruption  of  Mil- 
hank  taken  back  into  English) .  The  pop-  • 
ular  name  of  an  imi>ortant  Kwakiutl 
tribe  living  on  Milbank  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  septs  or  subtribes  are  Kokaitk, 
Oetlitk,  and  Oealitk.  The  following  clans 
are  given:  Wikoktenok  (Eagle),  Koete- 
nok  (Raven),  Halhaiktenok  (Killer- 
whale).     Pop.  330  in  1901. 


The  language  spoken  by  this  tribe  and 
shared  also  bv  the  Kitamat,  Kitlope, 
China  Hat,  and  Wikeno  Indians  is  a  i)e-^ 
culiar  dialect  of  Kwakiutl,  called  Heil- 
tsuk  from  the  native  name  of  the  Bella- 


BELLABELLA  MAN.       (Am.   MuS.   NAT.  HiST.  ) 

bella.  These  tribes  resemble  each  other 
furthermore  in  having  a  system  of  clans 
with  descent  through  the  mother — de- 
rived probably  from  their  northern  neigh- 


BELLABELLA  WOMAN.       (am.  MuS.  NAT  HlST.  ) 


bors — while  the  Bellacoola  and  Kwakiutl 
to  the  s.  iiave  paternal  descent.  An- 
ciently the  Bellal)ella  were  very  warlike, 
a  character  largely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  thev  were  flanked  on  one  side 
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by  the  Tsimshian  of  Kittizoo  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Bellacoola,  while  war  par- 
ties of  Haida  from  the  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  were  constantly  raiding  their  coasts. 
For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  peculiar  se- 
cret societies  of  the  n.  w.  coast,  the  most 
important  of  which  evidently  had  their 
origin  in  war  customs,  first  arose  among 
them.  When  voy^ers  first  began  fre- 
quenting the  N.  Pacific  coast,  Mil  bank  id., 
which  offers  one  of  the  few  good  open- 
ings into  the  inner  ship  channel  to 
Alaska,  was  often  visited,  and  its  inhab- 
itants were  therefore  among  the  first  to 
be  modified  bv  European  contact.  To- 
gether with  the  other  Heiltsuk  tribes 
they  have  now  been  Christianized  b^ 
Protestant  missionaries,  and  most  of  their 
ancient  culture  and  ritual  have  been 
abandoned,  (j.  r.  s.)  % 
BelbeUaha.— Dunn,  Oregon  Ter.,  183, 1845.  B«1U- 
Bella.— Can.  Ind.  All..  361.  1897.  Slk-U'muaH.— 
BtMs  In  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  9. 1889  (Bel- 
lacoola  name).  Haeeltrok,— Scouler  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  I,  224.  1841.  Eaeoltmik.— 
Bcouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i,  233. 
1H48.  KaMlts.-Latham.  ibid.,  164.  Ea««ltiuk.— 
Scouler  in  Joor.  Oeog.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  223,  1841. 
Haaetsak.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
61.  1856.  Haeltsuk.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Boc.  Lond.,  i,  155.  1M8.  SaUtut.— Hale  in  U.  S. 
Expl.  Expd. .  VI.  221, 1816.  Sailtiuk.— Tolmie  and 
Daw8on.  VocatM.  Brit.  Col.,  117b,  1884.  Ha-Ut- 
sakh.  -Glbbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  146,  1877. 
Hriltsok.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 180. 
1887.  He'Uteoq.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895. 
328  (own  name).  HUetsook.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  252, 
1891.  HiUtsuk.— Ibid.,  191,1883.  Iletsuok.— Powell, 
ibid..  122. 1880.  Det  Snek.— Ibid.,  315.  Killbaak 
ladiaaa.— Dunn.  Hist.  Oreg.,  271,  1844.  Killbaak 
Bound  ladiaaa.— Ibid..  358.  witsta.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  op.  cit.  (Chimmesyan  name).  Wut- 
sU'.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  9, 1889. 
Bellaooola  (BVlxula),  A  coast  Salish 
tribe,  or  rather  aggregation  of  tribes,  on  n. 
and  8.  Bentinck  arm,  Dean  inlet,  and  Bel- 
laooola r.y  Brit.  Col.  This  name  is  that 
given  them  by  the  Kwakiutl,  there  being 
no  native  designation  for  the  entire  peo- 
ple. They  form  the  northernmost  aivi- 
sion  of  the  Salishan  stock,  from  the  re- 
maining tribes  of  which  they  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  Tsilkotin  and  the  Kwakiutl. 
In  the  Canadian  reports  on  Indian  af- 
fsdrs  the  name  is  restricted  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Tallion  (see  TcUio)  and  the 
Kiniscjuit  (people  of  Dean  inlet),  the 
whole  being  called  the  Tallion  nation. 
The  population  in  1902  was  311.  The 
chief  divisions  mentioned  are  the  Kinis- 
qoit,  Noothlakimish,  and  Nuhalk.  The 
gen  tee  of  the  Bellacoola  without  reference 
to  the  tribal  divisions  are:  Hamtsit,  lalos- 
timot,  Kookotlane,  Smoen,  Bpatsatlt, 
Tlakanmoot,  Tumkoaakyas.  The  follow- 
ing are  mentioned  as  gentes  of  the  Nuhalk 
di\'ision:  Keltakkaua,  Potlas,  Siatlhelaak, 
Spukpukolemk,  and  Tokoai's.  The  Bel- 
lacoola villages  (chiefly  after  Boas)  are: 
Aeeik,  Asenane,  Atlklaktl,  Koapk,  Koatl- 
na,  Komkutis,  Nontchaoff,  Nuiku,  Nuka- 
akmats,  Nokits,  Nusatsem,  Nuskek,  Nus- 


kelst,  Nutltleik,  Osmakmiketlp,  Peisela, 
Sakta,  Satsk,  Selkuta,  Senktl,  Setlia, 
Slaaktl,  Snutele,  Snutlelatl,  Sotstl, 
Stskeitl,  Stuik,  Talio,  Tkeiktskune, 
Tskoakkane.  Tsomootl.  ( J.  r.  s.  ) 
Belhoola.— Oibbsin  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i.  267. 1877. 
B«Uaooola.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  815.  1880.  Boll«|h- 
ohoolas.— Dunn.  Hist.  Oregon.  267.  1844.  Bella- 
hoola.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  488,  1855. 
BeU-houla.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  146,  1862.  BeUi- 
ohoola.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i, 
234. 1848.  Bilhoola.— Tolmie  and  Daw?on.  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col..  122B,  1884.  Billeohoola. —Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  I,  224.  1841.  BiUikila.— 
Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i. 
241.  1877.  Bilqula.— 7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of 
Can.,  2. 1891.  BiOxula.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mils. 
for  1805,  320.  Ilfhi'im.— Tolmie  and  Dawson. 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884.  TaUioa  Hatioa.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff^  417. 1898. 

Bells.  Metal  bells  were  in  common  use 
in  middle  America  in  rfre-Columbian 
times,  but  they  are  rarely  found  n.  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  either  in  possession  of  the 
tribes  or  on  ancient  site^;  but  bells  were 
certainly  known  to  the  Pueblos  and  pos- 
sibly to  the  mound-builders  before  the 
arrival  of  the  whites.  The 
rattle  made  of  shells  of  vari- 
ous kinds  or  modeled  in  clay 
passed  naturally  into  the  bell  ^^^" 
as  soon  as  metal  or  other  j)ar- 
ticularly  resonant  materials 
were  available  for  their  manu- 
facture. Occasionally  copper  'copfCRBCLLFROM 
bells  with  stone  tinklers  are  *  TBNNtsstE 
found  on  ancient  sites  in  New  i(t„^5  '* 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  where 
examples  in  baked  clay  are  also  found; 
these  are  usually  quite  small  and  are  of  the 
hawk-bell  or  sleigh-bell  type,  and  doubt- 
less served  as  pendant  ornaments.  Rare 
examples  of  copper  bells  have  been  col- 
lected in  the  southern  states,  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  were  of  local  origin,  since 
many  specimens  must  have  reached  Flor- 
ida from  Mexico  and  Central  America  in 
early  Columbian  times;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  bells  of  copper  or  bronze 
were  employed  in  trade  with  the  tribes 
by  the  Knglish  colonists,  numerous  ex-, 
amples  of  which  have  been  obtained  from 
mounds  and  burial  places. 

Consult  Fewkes  (1 )  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1898,  (2)  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903; 
Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  1903; 
Moore  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1905;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.     See  Copper,     (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Beothnkan  Family  (from  the  tribal  or 
group  name  Bhihuk,  which  probably 
signifies  *man,*  or  *  human  being,*  but 
was  emploved  by  Europeans  to  mean  *  In- 
dian,' or  *ked  Indian';  in  the  latter  case 
because  the  Beothuk  colored  themselves 
and  tinted  their  utensils  and  arms  with 
redocher).  Sofarasknownonlyasingle 
tribe,  called  Beothuk,  which  inhabiteil 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  when  first  dis- 
covered, constituted  this  family,  although 
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existing:  vocabularies  indicate  marked  dia- 
lectic differences.  At  first  the  Beothuk 
were  classified  either  as  Eskimauan  or  as 
Algonquian,  but  now,  lai^gely  through  the 
researches  of  Gatschet,  it  is  deemed  best 
to  re^rd  them  as  constituting  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock.  It  is  probable  that  in  1497 
Beothukan  people  were  met  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  w hen  ne discovered  Newfoundland, 
as  he  states  that  he  met  people  **  painted 
with  red  ocher,"  which  is  a  marked  char- 
acteristic of  the  Beothuk  of  later  observ- 
ers. Whitbourne  (Chappell,  Voy.  to  New- 
foundland, 1818),  who  visited  Newfound- 
land in  1  622,  stated  that  thed  welling  places 
of  these  Indians  were  in  the  n.  and  w.  parts 
of  the  island,  adding  that ' '  in  war  they  use 
bows  and  arrows,  spears,  dart«,  clubs,  and 
slings."  The  extinction  of  the  Beothuk 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  French  and  to  Micmac  invasion  from 
Nova  Scotia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  Micmac  settling  in 
w.  Newfoundland  as  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen. For  a  time  these  dwelt  in  am- 
ity with  the  Beothuk,  but  in  1770,  quar- 
rels having  arisen,  a  destructive  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  the  two  peoples 
at  the  N.  end  of  (irand  Pond.  The  Beo- 
thuk, however,  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Naskapi,  or  Labrador  Slontag- 
nais,  and  the  two  peoples  visited  and 
traded  with  each  other.  Exasperated  by 
the  petty  depredations  of  these  tribes,  the 
French,  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, offered  a  reward  for  every  head  of 
a  Beothuk  Indian.  To  gain  this  reward 
and  to  obtain  the  valuable  furs  they 
possessed,  the  more  numerous  Micmac 
hunted  and  gradually  exterminated  them 
as  an  independent  people.  The  English 
treated  the  Beothuk  with  much  less 
rigor;  indeed,  in  1810  Sir  Thomas  Duck- 
worth issued  a  proclamation  for  their  pro- 
tection. The  banks  of  the  River  of  Ex- 
ploits and  its  tributuaries  appear  to  have 
been  their  last  inhabited  territory. 

DeLaet(No\ni80rbi8, 34, 1633)describes 
these  Newfoundland  Indians  as  follows: 
**  The  height  of  the  body  is  medium,  the 
hair  black,  the  face  broad,  the  nose  flat, 
and  the  eyes  large;  all  the  males  are 
beardless,  and  both  sexes  tint  not  only 
their  skin  but  also  their  earments  with  a 
kind  of  red  color.  And  they  dwell  in 
certain  conical  lodges  and  low  huts  of 
sticks  set  in  a  circle  and  joined  together 
in  the  roof.  Being  nomadic,  they  fre- 
quently change  their  habitations.  They 
had  a  kind  of  cake  made  with  eggs  and 
baked  in  the  sun,  and  a  sort  of  pudding, 
stuffed  in  gut,  and  composed  of  seal's  fat, 
livers,  eggs,  and  other  ingredients."  He 
describes  also  their  peculiar  crescent- 
shaped  birch-bark  canoes,  which  had 
sharp  keels,  re<iuiring  much  ballast  to 
keep  them  from  overturning;  these  were 
not  more  than  20  feet  in  length  and  they 


could  bear  at  most  5  persons.  Remaine 
of  their  lodges,  30  to  40  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence and  constructed  by  forming  a  slender 
frame  of  poles  overspread  with  birch  bark, 
are  still  traceable.  They  had  both  sum- 
mer and  winter  dwellings,  the  latter  often 
accommodating  about  20  people  each. 
Jukes  (Excursions,  1842)  describes  their 
deer  fences  or  deer  stockades  of  trees, 
which  often  extended  for  30  miles  along 
a  river.  They  employed  pita  or  caches 
for  storing  food,  and  used  tne  steam  bath 
in  huts  covered  with  skins  and  heated 
with  hot  stones.  Some  of  the  charac- 
teristics in  which  the  Beothuk  differed 
from  most  other  Indians  were  a  marked 
lightness  of  skin  color,  the  use  of  trenches 
in  their  lodges  for  sleeping  berths,  the 
peculiar  form  of  their  canoes,  the  non- 
domestication  of  the  dog,  and  the  dearth 
of  evidence  of  potterv  making.  Bonny- 
castle  (Newfoundland  in  1842)  states  that 
the  Beothuk  used  the  inner  bark  of  Finns 
balsamifera  as  food,  while  Lloyd  (Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv,  1875)  mentions  the  fact 
that  they  obtained  fire  by  igniting  the 
down  of  the  bluejay  from  sparks  produced 
by  striking  together  two  pieces  of  iron 
pyrites.  Peyton,  cited  by  Lloyd,  declares 
that  the  sun  was  the  chief  object  of  their 
worship.  Carmack's  expedition,  conduct- 
ed in  behalf  of  the  Beotnic  Society  for  the 
Civilization  of  the  Native  Savages,  in  1827, 
failed  to  find  a  single  individual  of  this 
once  prominent  tril^,  although  the  island 
was  crossed  centrally  in  the  search.  As 
they  were  on  eood  terms  with  the  Nas- 
kapi of  Labrador,  they  perhaps  crossed 
the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  and  became  incor- 
porated with  them,  (j.  N.  B.  H.  A.  8.  G.  ) 
Beathook.— Leigh  quoted  by  Lloyd  in  Jour. 
Anthrop.  In.Ht.,  iy,38, 1875.  BAiathook.— Gatschet 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  410,  1885  (quoting  older 
form) .  Beothios.— Lloyd  In  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.; 
IV,  33.  1875.  Beothik.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  (quoting^ 
old  form) .  Beoths.— Vetromile,  Aonakis  47, 1866. 
Beothnos.— Lloyd  In  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv,  21. 
1876.  BeothuM.— Jour.  Anthrop.  I nst., iv,  pi.  facing^ 
p.  26, 1875.  Beothugs.— Ibid.,  v,  pi.  facing  p.  223, 
1876.  Beothuk.— Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.Soc., 
408,  1886.  Bethuok.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  58, 1856.  B<Bothiok.  — Mac  Dougall  In 
Trans.  Oanad.  Inst.,  n,  98,  1890-91.  Boeothnk. — 
GatHchet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 410, 1885  (quot- 
ing older  form).  Oood'night  Indians. — Lloyd, 
following  blunder  of  Latham,  in  Jour.  Anthrop. 
Inst.,  V,  229, 1876.  MaoquaeJMt— Gatschet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  410,  Oct.,  1885  (Micmac  name: 
•red  man,'  evidently  a  transl.  of  the  European 
'  Red  Indian ').    Red  Indiiuis  of  Newfoundland. — 


Cartwrlght  (1768)  quoted  by  Lloyd  in  Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv,  22, 1875.  Shawatharott.— King 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  410. 


Ulnobah.— Latham  quoted  by  Gatschet,  ibid..  411 
(Abnaki  name).  XJlnd  mequaegit.— Ibid.  Tsaid  to 
be  the  Micmac  name,  sig.  'red  man,' but  evidently 
a  trader's  or  fisherman's  rendering  of  the  Euro- 
pean '  Red  Indians'). 

Beowawa.     Incorrectly    given    as    the. 
name  of  a  Hopi  village;  it  seems  to  be 
the  name  of  a  man. 

Beowawa.— Beadle,  Western  Wilds,  227,  1878. 
Beowawe.— Beadle,  Undeveloped  West,  676,  1873. 

Berlin  tablet.    See  Notched  plates. 
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Bertiamite.  One  of  the  small  Algon- 
quian  tribes  composine  the  eastern  group 
of  the  Montagnais,  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  Bersimis  r.,  which  enters  St  Lawrence 
r.  near  the  gulf.  These  Indians  became 
known  to  the  French  at  an  early  date, 
and  being  of  a  peaceable  and  tractable 
disposition,  were  soon  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  missionaries.  They  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  once  a  year  with 
cognate  tribes  at  Tadoussac  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade,  but  these  have  melted  away 
under  the  influence  of  civilization.  A 
trading  post  called  Bersimis,  at  the  mouth 
of  Bersimis  r.,  had  in  1902  some  465  In- 
dians attached  to  it,  but  whether  any  of 
them  wereBersiamiteiBnot  stated,  (j.  m.  ) 
BauimetM.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  79,  1854.    BenamU.— Stearns,  Labrador,  268, 

1884.  Beniamitea.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640.  34,  1858. 
Berdamito.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  i,  126,  1863. 
BeniamitU.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  81, 1854.  BertiamistM.— Iroquois  treaty  (1666) 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  122,  1863.  Bertiam- 
itaa.— Memoir  of  1706.  ibid.,  ix,  786. 1855.  B«th- 
aiamitt.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  88,  1880.  Betaiam- 
itos.— Le  Clercq  quoted  by  Champlain  (1682), 
CEuvres,  iv,  105, 1870.  B«tsiainit».— Can.  Ind.  A(l. 
Rep.  1884.  pt  1, 185,  1885.  BaMen]neas.~McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81, 1854.  HotreDama 
de  Batsiamits.— Boucher  In  Can.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
for  1884,  pt.  1.  86, 1885  ( mission  name ) .  Onbestami- 
Qnek,—Je».  Rel.  for  1643,  88,  1858.  Oumamioia.— 
Albanel  (1670)  quoted  by  Hind,  Labrador  Penin.. 
1, 126, 1868.  Oumamioooks.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854.  Oumamiwek.— Hind, 
Labrador  Penin.,  i,  224, 1863. 

Beiheu  (6ljl«  *lynx').     A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa. 
Be-theu.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44, 

1885.  Ps-shew.— Tanner.  Narrative,  815.  1830 
(trans,  'wild  cat'),  nskin.— Oatschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Beihow.  The  black  candle-fish  (Ano- 
plopoma  fimbria)  of  the  Puget  sd.  region; 
from  bUhow^,  in  the  Makah  dialect  of  the 
Wakashan  stock.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Bethel.  An  Eskimo  mission,  founded 
in  1886  by  Moravian  brethren  from  Penn- 
sylvania, on  Kuskokwim  r.,  close  to 
Mbmtrelek,  Alaska.     Pop.  20  in  1890. 

Bethlehem.  A  Moravian  settlement  es- 
tablished in  1740  at  the  present  Bethle- 
hem, Northampton  co.,  Pa.  Although  a 
white  settlement,  the  Moravians  drew  to- 
ward it  many  of  the  Indians,  and  in  1746 
the  Mahican  converts  from  Shecomeco 
resided  there  for  a  short  time  before  set- 
tling at  Friedenshuetten.  (J.  M.) 

Betonukeengaixmb^ig  ( Pi^tona  ^kingkaln- 
apichlgy  *  they  who  live  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  [L.  Superior  on  the  s.].*— W.  J.). 
An  important  division  of  the  Chippewa 
living  m  n.  Wisconsin,  between  L.  Su- 
perior and  Mississippi  r.  The  Munom- 
mikasheenhug,  Wahsuahgunewininewug, 
and  Lac  Court  Oreilles  Chippewa  are 
incorporated  with  them.  Their  principal 
villages  were  at  Desert  lake  ( Vieux  Des- 
ert), Flambeau  lake,  Pelican  lake,  Lac 
Court  Oreilles,  Lac  Chetec,  Pukwaawun, 
and  Mononimikau  lake.  (j.  m.) 


Ba-ton-attk-aa-ub-yig.— Ramsev  in  Ind.  ACT.  Rep., 
85, 1850.  B«-ton-uk-«eng-ain-ttD-e-jig.— Warren  In 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  CtoU.,  v,  38  1885.  Pit6na*king- 
kiinfpitoig.— W.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct  form). 

Betty*!  Neok.  A  place  in  Middleboro, 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  where  8  Indian 
families  lived  in  1793,  and  took  its  name 
from  an  Indian  woman  ( Dneike,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  3, 10, 1848).  The  peopleseem  to  have 
been  Nemasket  and  subject  to  the  Wam- 
panoag.  (j.  m.) 

Biara.  A  subdivision  or  settlement  of 
the  Tehueco,  formerly  on  the  lower  Rio 
Fuerte  or  the  Fuerte-Mayo  divide,  n.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
58,  1864. 

Biauwah  (payastvdf  *  dried,*  as  when 
meat  is  hung  over  fire  until  smoked  and 
dried;  it  m&y  also  refer  to  meat  hung  on 
a  pole  to  dry  m  the  sun. — W.  J. ) .  A  Chip- 
pewa chief,  also  known  as  Byianswa,  son 
of  Biauswah,  a  leading  man  of  the  Loon 
gens  which  resided  on  the  s.  shore  of  L. 
Superior,  40  m.  w.  of  La  Pointe,  n.  w.  Wis. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Fox  In- 
dians when  a  bov,  but  was  saved  from 
torture  and  deatn  by  his  father,  who 
became  a  voluntary  substitute.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  moved  with  his 
people  to  Fond  du  Lac.  Being  made 
chief  he  led  the  warriors  of  various  bands 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Sioux  of 
Sandy  lake  and  succeeded  in  driving  the 
latter  from  their  village,  and  later  the 
Sioux  were  forced  to  abandon  their  vil- 
lages on  Cass  and  Winnipeg  lakes  and 
their  stronghold  on  Leech  lake,  whence 
they  moved  westward  to  the  headwaters 
of  Minnesota  r.  The  Chippewa  under 
Biauswah  were  those  who  settled  in  the 
country  of  the  upper  Mississippi  about 
1768  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v,  222,  1885). 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  recorded,  but 
it  probably  occurred  not  long  after  the 
date  named.  (c.  t.  ) 

Bibiana.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Sonoita,  near  (or 
possibly  identical  with)  Anamic.  It  was 
visited  by  Kino  in  1702. 
8to  Bibiana.— Kino  (1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  l,  502, 1S86. 

Bible  tranfllationi.  The  Bible  has  been 
printed  in  part  or  in  whole  in  32  Indian 
languages  n.  of  Mexico.  In  18  one  or 
more  portions  have  been  printed;  in  9 
others  the  New  Testament  or  more  has 
appeared;  and  in  5  languages,  namely,  the 
Massachuset,  Cree,  Labrador  Eskimo, 
Santee  Dakota,  and  Tukkuthkutchin,  the 
whole  Bible  is  in  print 

The  Norwegian  missionaries,  Hans  and 
Paul  Egede,  were  the  first  to  translate 
anv  part  of  the  Bible  into  Greenland 
Eskimo,  their  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment being  printed  in  part  in  1 744,  and 
as  a  whole  m  1766.    A  revision  of  this 
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translation,  by  Otto  Fabricius,  was  twice 
printed  before  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury; and  in  1822  the  Moravian  Brethren 
brought  out  a  new  translation,  which  ran 
through  several  editions.  Nearly  three- 
(juarters  of  the  Old  Testament  was  printed 
in  the  same  language  between  1822  and 
1836,  when  ^he  work  was  discontinued. 
In  Labrador  Eskimo  the  earliest  printed 
Bible  text  was  the  Harmony  of  the  Gos- 
pels, which  appeared  in  1800.  This  was 
followed  by  the  Gospel  of  St  John  in 
1810,  the  complete  New  Testament  in 
1840,  and  all  of  the  Old  Testament  be- 
tween 1834  and  1867.  In  other  Eskimo 
languages  there  wereprinted :  In  Labrador 
Eskimo  some  New  Testament  extracts  in 
1878  and  the  Four  Gospels  in  1897.  trans- 
lated by  E.  J.  Peck;  in  the  Aleutian 
Unalaska  dialect,  with  adaptation  also  to 
the  Atka  dialect,  John  Veniaminoff's 
ti^^nslation  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel  in 
1848;  and  in  Kaniagmiut,  EliasTishnoff's 
translation  of  thesame  Gospel,  also  in  1848. 

Four  languages  of  the  Athapascan  fam- 
ily have  b^n  provided  with  Bible  trans- 
lations. The  Gospels  were  translated  by 
Robert  McDonald  and  printed  in  the 
Tukkuthkutchin  language  of  Mackenzie 
r.  in  1874,  and  the  whole  Bible  in  1898. 
In  the  Chipewyan  Archdeacon  Kirkby's 
translation  of  the  Gospels  appeared  in 
1878  and  the  whole  New  Testament  in 
1881 ;  in  the  Etchareottine,  Kirkby's  trans- 
lation of  St  John's  Gospel  in  1870,  and 
Bishop  Bompas's  of  the  New  Testament 
between  188:^  and  1891;  and  in  the  Tsat- 
tine,  A.  C.  Garrioch's  version  of  St  Mark's 
Gospel  in  1886. 

Translations  have  been  made  into  13 
languages  of  the  Algonquian  family.  In 
the  Cree,  William  Mason's  work  com- 
prises several  editions  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  John  made  between  1851  and  1857, 
the  complete  New  Testament  in  1859, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  1861-62.  Arch- 
deacon Hunter's  version  of  three  of  the 
Gospels  in  the  same  language  appeared 
in  1853-55 (reprinted in  1876-77).  Bishop 
Horden's  Four  Gospels  in  Cree  was 
printed  in  1859,  and  his  complete  New 
Testament  in  1876.  In  the  Abnaki,  St 
Mark's  Gospel,  translated  by  Wzokhi- 
lain,  was  printed  in  1844;  in  the  Micmac, 
beginning  with  the  printing  of  St  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  in  1853,  Mr  Kand  con- 
tinued at  work  until  the  whole  New 
Testament  was  published  in  1871-75, 
besides  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus, 
and  the  Psalms;  au^l  in  the  Malecite,  St 
John's  Gospel,  also  translated  by  Rand, 
came  out  in  1870.  The  Massachuset  lan- 
guage, which  comes  next  in  geographical 
order,  was  the  first  North  American  In- 
dian language  into  which  any  Bible  trans- 
lation was  made;  John  Eliot  began  his 


Natick  version  in  1653  and  finished  it 
in  1661-63,  with  a  revised  edition  in 
1680-85.  In  1709  Experience  Mayhew 
published  his  translation,  in  the  Wampa- 
noag  dialect  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  of 
the  Psalms  and  St  John's  Gospel.  In 
the  Delaware,  Dencke's  translation  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  John  was  printed  in  1818, 
Zeisberger's  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in 
1821,  and  Luckenbach's  Scripture  Narra- 
tives in  1838.  In  Chippewa,  the  earliest 
translations  were  those  of  the  Gospels  of 
St  Matthew  and  St  John,  by  Peter  and 
John  Jones,  printed  in  1829-31.'  There 
are  three  complete  translations  of  the 
New  Testament  in  this  language:  One 
by  Edwin  James  in  1833,  another  by 
Henry  Blatchford  in  1844  (reprinted  in 
1856  and  1875),  and  a  third  by  F.  A. 
O'Meara  in  1854  (reprinted  in  1874). 
O'Mearaalso  translated  the  Psalms  (1856) 
and  the  Pentateuch  ( 1861 ),  and  McDonald 
translated  the  Twelve  Minor  Prophets 
(1874).  In  the  Shawnee  language,  St 
Matthew's  Gospel,  by  Johnston  Lykins, 
was  printed  in  1836  and  a  revision  in 
1842,  and  St  John's  Gospel,  by  Francis 
Barker,  in  1846.  In  the  Ottawa,  Meeker's 
translation  of  St  Matthew  and  St  John 
appeared  in  1841-44;  in  the  Potawatomi, 
St  Matthew  and  the  Acts,  by  Lykins,  in 
1844;  in  the  Siksika,  St  Matthew,  by 
Tims,  in  1890;  in  the  Arapaho,  St  Luke, 
by  Roberts,  in  1903;  and  in  the  Cheyenne, 
the  Gospels  of  St  Luke  and  St  John  by 
Petter,  who  has  published  also  some  other 
portions  of  the  Bible. 

Three  languages  of  thelroquoian  family 
possess  parts  of  the  Bible.  In  Mohawk, 
extracts  from  the  Bible  were  printed  as 
earlv  as  1715;  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark, 
by  Brant,  in  1787;  and  St  John,  bv  Nor- 
ton, in  1805.  Between  1827  and  1836 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  was  trans- 
lateii  by  H.  A.  Hill,  W.  Hess,  and  J.*A. 
Wilkes,  and  the  whole  was  printed  in 
successive  parts.  A  new  version  of  the 
Gospels,     by    Chief    Onasakenrat,    was 

Srinted  in  1880.  The  only  part  of  the 
>ld  Testament  in  Mohawk  is  Isaiah, 
grinted  in  1839.  In  the  Seneca  language, 
t  Luke,  by  Harris,  was  printed  in  1829, 
and  the  Four  Gospels,  by  Asher  Wright, 
in  1874.  In  the  Cherokee  language  St 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  translated  by 
S.  A.  Worcester  and  printed  in  1829,  the 
other  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  following, 
until  the  complete  New  Testament  was 
issued  in  1860.  Genesis  and  Exodus, 
also  by  Worcester,  were  printed  in  1856 
and  1853.  respectively,  b^des  some  por- 
tions of  tne  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  Isaiah. 
The  two  langua^  of  the  Muskhogean 
family  that  come  mto  our  record  are  the 
Choctaw  and  the  Creek.  In  Choctaw, 
three  of  the  Gospels,  translated  by  Al- 
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fred  Wright,  were  printed  as  early  as 
1831,  and  the  complete  New  Testament, 
by  Wright  and  Bymj^ton,  in  1848.  The 
Pentateuch,  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Psalms,  by  Wright, 
Byington,  and  Edwards,  came  out  between 
1852  and  1 886.  In  Creek,  St  Jobn's  Gos- 
pel, translated  by  Davis  and  Lykins,  was 
printed  in  1835;  another  version,  by 
Buckner,  in  1860;  and  the  whole  New 
Testament,  by  Mrs  Robertson  and  others, 
between  1875  and  1887;  and  Geniesis  and 
the  Psalms,  by  the  same,  in  1893-96. 

Only  two  languages  of  the  Siouan  fam- 
ily, the  Santee  Dakota  and  the  Mandan, 
are  represented  in  scriptural  translations. 
Portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated  into 
the  former  by  Renville  and  printed  as 
early  as  1839;  the  whole  New  Testament, 
bv  Kiggs  and  others,  was  published  in 
1865;  the  Old  Testament,  by  Williamson 
and  Riggs,  was  finished  in  1877;  and«a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  complete  Bible  was 
issued  in  1880.  A  small  volume  of 
hymns  and  scriptural  selections,  trans- 
lated into  Mandan  by  Rev.  C.  F.  Hall, 
was  published  in  1905. 

The  Caddoan  language  is  represented 
by  a  small  volume  of  Bible  translations 
and  hymns  in  Arikara,  by  Rev.  C.  F. 
Hall  (1900;  2ded.,  enlarged,  1905). 

In  the  Nez  Perc^  language,  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family,  St  Matthew^s  Gospel,  by 
Spalding,  was  twice  printed  (in  1845  and 
1871);  and  St  John,  by  Ainslie,  appeared 
in  1876.  In  the  Kwakiutl  language,  of 
the  Wakashan  family,  A.  J.  Hall's  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels  of  St  Matthew  and 
St  John  came  out  in  1882-84  and  the  Acts 
in  1897.  In  the  Tsimshian  language,  of 
the  Chimmesyan  family,  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, translated  by  William  Duncan,  were 
printed  in  1885-89;  and  in  the  Niska  lan- 
guage J.  B.  McCuUagh  began  work  on 
the  Gospels  in  1894.  In  the  Haida  lan- 
guage, of  the  Skittagetan  family,  trans- 
lations of  three  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Acts,  by  Charles  Harrison  and  J.  H.  Keen, 
were  printed  in  1891-97. 

Consult  the  various  bibliographies  of 
Indian  langua^,  by  J.  C.  Pilling,  pub- 
lished as  bulletins  by  the  Bureau  ofAmer- 
ican  Ethnology.  See  Books  in  Indian 
languages^  Dichonaries,  Eliot  BiblCy  Peri- 
odicals, (w.  E.) 

Bicam.  A  Yaqui  settlement  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui,  s.  w.  Sono- 
ra,  Mexico,  with  an  estimated  population 
of  9,000  in  1849. 

Bieam.— Velasco,  Notlcias  de  Sonora,  84,  1850. 
Bioan. — Mtihlenpfordt  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  608,  1882.  Bantisima  Trinidad  Yioam.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  355, 1864  (or  Bicam). 

Biohechic.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Conchos, 
lat.  28°  10^.  long.  107°  10^  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 
1864. 
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Bidai  (Caddo  for  *  brush woo<l,'  proba- 
bly referring  to  the  peculiar  growth  char- 
acteristic of  the  region ) .  An  extinct  tribe, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Caddoan 
stock,  whose  villages  were  scattered  over 
a  wide  territory,  but  principally  about 
Trinity  r. ,  Texas,  while  some  were  as  far  n. 
as  the  Neches  or  beyond.  A  creek  empty- 
ing into  Trinity  r.  between  Walker  and 
Madison  cos.,  Tex.,  bears  the  name  of 
the  tribe,  as  did  also,  according  to  La 
Harpe,  a  small  bay  on  the  coast  n.  of 
Matagorda  bay.  A  number  of  geographic 
names  derived  from  this  tribe  8ur\'ive  in 
the  region.  The  tribal  tradition  of  the 
Bidai  is  that  they  were  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  where  they  dwelt. 
This  belief  may  have  strengtheneil 
tribal  pride,  for  although  the  Bidai 
were  surrounded  by  tribes  belonging 
to  the  Caddo  confederacy,  the  people 
long  kept  their  independence.  They 
were  neighbors  of  the  Arkokisa,  who 
lived  on  lower  Trinity  r.  and  may  have 
been  their  allies,  for  accordingto  LaHarpe 
(1721)  they  were  on  friendly  terms  with 
that  tribe  while  they  were  at  war  with  the 
people  dwelling  on  Matagorda  bay.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
the  Bidai  were  reported  to  be  the  chief 
intermediaries  between  the  French  and 
the  Apache  in  the  trade  in  firearms;  later 
they  suffered  from  the  political  disturb- 
ances incident  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Spaniards  and  the  French,  as  well  as 
from  intertribal  wars  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  diseases.  As  a  result  rem- 
nants of  different  villages  combined,  and 
the  olden  tribal  organization  was  broken 
up.  Little  is  known  of  their  customs  and 
beliefs,  which  were  probably  similar  to 
those  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy.  They  lived  in  fixed 
habitations,  cultivated  the  soil,  hunted 
the  buffalo,  which  ranged  through  their 
territory,  and  were  said  by  Sibley  in  1805 
to  have  had  "an excellent  character  for 
honesty  and  punctuality."  At  that  time 
they  numbered  about  100,  but  in  1776-7 
an  epidemic  carried  off  nearly  half  their 
number.  About  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  a  remnant  of  the  Bidai  were  living 
in  a  small  village  12  m.  from  Montgom- 
ery, Tex.,  cultivating  maize,  serving  as 
cotton  pickers,  and  bearing  faithful  alle- 
giance to  the  Texans.  The  women  were 
still  skilled  in  basketry  of  **  curious  de- 
signs and  great  variety."  The  few  sur- 
vivors were  probably  incorporated  by  the 
Caddo.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Badiet.— Ker.  Travels,  122,  1816.  Beadeyei.— Ed- 
ward. Hist.  Tex.,  92, 1836.  Bedai*.— French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  11,  1876.  Beddies.— Brackenridge, 
Viewsof  La..81,1815.  Bedeet.— Ibid.,87.  Bediet.— 
Sibley (1805),  Hist.Sketches.TlrlSOe.  Bidaia.— Rob- 
in, Voy.  Louisiane.  in,  14,  1807.  BidaisM.— Soc. 
Mex.  Geog..  266,  1870.  Biday.— Doc.  of  1719-21  in 
Margry,  D^c,  vi,  341, 18«6.  Bidayet.— La  Harpe 
(ca.  1721),  ibid.,  341.    Bidias.— Latham  in  Trans. 
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Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  103,  1856.  Qiuuunigdo.-Ker. 
Trav.,  122,  1816  (given  as  their  own  name). 
E«daU.—Foote, Texas.  i,299. 1841.  Spriiw  Greeks.— 
Ibid.  Vidaee.— Mezidres  (1778)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  l,  661,  1886.  VidaU.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  11,1875.  Vidays.— Doc. 
503  (1791-92)  in  Texas  State  archives.  Tivais.— 
Doc.  of  Aug.  26, 1756,  ibid. 

Bidamarek.  An  indefinite  division  of 
the  Pomo  of  California,  the  name  being 
applied  by  the  Ponio  of  upper  Clear  lake 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  w.  of  them 
on  Russian  r.,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Danomarek,  or  hill  people,  of  the  same 
region.  Gibbs,  in  1851,  mentioned  the 
B^^iahmarek  as  living  with  the  Shanel- 
kaya  in  a  valley  apparently  at  the  source  of 
the  E.  fork  of  Russian  r. ;  and  McKee,  in 
the  same  year,  gave  the  Medamarec,  said 
to  number  150,  as  inhabiting  with  the 
Chanetkai  the  hills  dividing  the  waters 
of  Clear  lake  from  Eel  (sic)  r.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
Bedah-marek. —Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  109, 1853.  Ke-dama-rec— McKee  (1851) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  186, 1853. 

Big  Bill.  A  Paiute  chief.  He  led  the 
Indians  who  aided  the  notorious  Mormon 
John  D.  Lee  in  the  Mountain  Meadow 
massacre  in  s.  w.  Utah  on  Sept.  11,  1857. 

Bi^  Canoe.  A  Kalispel  war  chief  who 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  as  a 
leader  in  battle.  He  was  born  in  1799 
and  died  in  1882  at  the  Flathead  agency, 
Mont.  (c.  T.) 

Big  Chief.  An  Osage  village  4  m.  from 
the  Mission  in  Ind.  T.  in  1850;  pop.  300. 
Bi«-ohief.— Smet,  West.  Missions,  355, 1863. 

Big  Cypress  Swamp.  A  Seminole  set- 
tlement, with  73  inhabitants  in  1880,  sit- 
uated in  the  "Devil's  Garden"  on  the  n. 
edge  of  Big  Cypress  swamp,  15  to  20  m. 
8.  w.  of  L.  Okeechobee,  Monroe  co., 
Fla.— MacCauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
478,  1887. 

Big  Foot  (Si-tanka).  A  Hunkpapa 
Sioux  chief,  of  the  Chevenne  River  res., 
S.  Dak.,  leader  of  the  band  of  about  300 
men,  women,  and  children  who  fled  from 
the  reservation  after  the  killing  of  Sitting 
Bull  in  the  autumn  of  1890,  intending  to 
join  the  hostiles  in  the  Bad-lands.  They 
were  intercepted  by  troops  on  Wounded 
Knee  cr.  and  surrendered,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  disarm  the  Indians  a  conflict 
was  precipitated,  resulting  in  an  engage- 
ment in  which  almost  the  entire  band, 
including  Big  Foot,  was  ext<^rminated, 
Dec.  29, 1890.  See  Moonev  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Bi^  Hammock.  The  most  populous 
Semmole  settlement  in  central  Florida  in 
1821;  situated  n.  of  Tampa  bay,  probably 
in  Hillsboro  co. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  307, 1822. 

Big-island  (translation  of  the  native 
name  Amdyel-e^gvKi) .  A  former  Chero- 
kee settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  at 
Big  island,  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Tellico,   in   Monroe  co.. 


Tenn. ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Long- 
island  town  below  Chattanooga.— Mooney 
itt  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  508,  1900. 
Amlye'l-e'fw*.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  Big  Island.— 
Royce  in  6tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887.  KiaU- 
quo.— Timberlake.  Memoir,  map,  1762.  ITila- 
que.— Bartram,  Travels,  372, 1792. 

Big  Jim.  The  popular  name  of  a  noted 
full-blood  Shawnee  leader,  known  among 
his  people  as  Wapameepto,  *  Gives  light 
as  he  walks.'  His  English  name  was 
originally  Dick  Jim,  corrupted  into  Big 
Jim.  He  was  bom  on  the  Sabine  res., 
Texas,  in  1834,  and  in  1872  became  chief 
of  the  Kispicotha  band,  commonly  known 
as  Big  Jim's  band  of  Absentee  Shawnee. 
Big  Jim  was  of  illustrious  lineage,  his 
grandfather  being  Tecumseh  and  his 
father  one  of  the  signers  of  the  "Sam 


BIO    JIM   (sHAWNEE) 


Houston  treaty''  between  the  Cherokee 
and  aflaiiated  tribes  and  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  Feb.  23,  1836.  He  was  probably 
the  most  conservative  member  of  his 
tribe.  In  the  full  aboriginal  belief  that 
the  earth  was  his  mother  and  that  she 
must  not  be  wounded  by  tilling  of  the 
soil,  he  refused  until  the  last  to  receive 
the  allotments  of  land  that  had  been 
forced  upon  his  band  in  Oklahoma,  and 
used  every  means  to  overcome  the  en- 
croachments of  civilization.  For  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  place  where  his  peo- 
ple would  be  free  from  molestation,  he 
went  to  Mexico  in  1900,  and  while  there 
was  stricken  with  smallpox  in  August, 
and  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  Tonomo,  who  is  now  (1905)  about 
30  years  of  age. 
Big  Kettle.     See  Sonojovxiuga. 
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Big  Mouth.  A  chief  of  the  Brul6  Sioux, 
though  an  Oglala  bv  descent  A  contem- 
porary of  Spotted  Tail,  and  as  highly  re- 
garded by  his  tribe  for  his  manly  and 
warlike  qualities  as  the  latter,  though  of 
less  historical  note.  He  is  spoken  of 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  316,  1869)  as  one  of  the 
principal  chiefs  at  Whetstone  i^ncy  on 
the  Missouri,  where  most  of  the  i(rul6 
and  Oglala  bands  had  gathered.  The 
stand  taken  by  Big  Mouth  in  reference  to 
the  relations  of  the  Sioux  with  the  whites 
caused  him  to  gain  steadily  in  influence 
and  power.  Spotted  Tail,  having  visited 
Washington  and  other  cities,  where  he 
was  much  f^ted,  returned  with  changed 
views  as  to  the  Indian  policy,  a  fact 
seized  upon  b^r  Big  Mouth  to  disparage  his 
rival.  Realizing  that  the  tide  was  turn- 
ing against  him.  Spotted  Tail,  in  1873  or 
1874,  called  at  the  lodgeof  Big  Mouth,  who 
on  appearing  at  the  entrance  was  seized 
by  two  warriors  and  held  by  them  while 
Spotted  Tail  shot  him  dead.        (c.  t.  ) 

Big-mnsli.  A  noted  western  Cherokee, 
known  to  the  whites  also  as  Hard-mush 
and  among  his  people  as  Gratftfi^wa'li 
{ *  bread  made  into  balls  or  lumps ') ,  killed 
by  the  Texans  in  1839.— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900.     See  Bowl 

Big  Heek.    See  Moanahonga. 

Big  Book.  A  point  on  Shiawassee  r., 
in  lower  Michigan,  at  which  in  1820  the 
Chippewa  had  a  reservation. — Saginaw 
treaty  (1820)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  142, 
1873. 

Big  Swamp  Indiam.  A  name  applied 
to  Seminole,  principally  of  the  Mikasuki 
division,  near  Miccosukee  lake,  Leon  co., 
Fla.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  157,  1854. 
"Lang  Swamp  Indians. —Ibid. 

Big  Treo.    See  Adoeette. 

Bihi  Konlo.  One  of  the  5  hamlets  com- 
posing the  Choctaw  town  of  Imongal- 
asha. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
VI,  432,  1902. 

Biktasatetofo  (Wery  bad  lodges':  a 
Crow  name^ .  A  subtribe  or  band  of  the 
Crows  or  of  some  neighboring  tribe;  ap- 
parently the  same  as  Ashiapkawi. 
A-shi-ap'-ka-wi.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol. 
Mo.  Val..  402.  1862.    Bik-to'-M-te-tu'-M.— Ibid. 

Biloxi.  A  name  of  uncertain  meaning, 
apparently  from  the  Choctaw  language. 
They  call  themselves  Taneks  hay  a,  *  first 
people.'  A  small  Siouan  tribe  formerly 
living  in  s.  Mississippi,  now  nearly  or  quite 
extinct.  The  Biloxi  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  Muskhogean  stock  until 
Gratschet  visited  the  survivors  of  the  tribe 
in  Louisiana  in  1886  and  found  that  many 
of  the  words  bore  strong  fesemblance  to 
those  in  Siouan  languages,  a  determination 
fully  substantiated  in  1 892  by  J.  Owen  Dor- 
sey.  To  what  particulargroup  of  the  Siou- 
an family  the  tribe  is  to  be  assigned  has  not 


been  determined;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  closest  affinity  is  with  Dorsey'sDhe^- 
ha  group,  so  called.  The  first  direct  notice 
of  the  Biloxi  is  that  by  Iberville,  who 
found  them  in  1699  about  Biloxi  bay,  on 
the  gulf  coast  of  Mississippi,  in  connection 
with  two  other  small  tnbes,  the  Paska- 
gula  and  Moctobi,  the  three  together 
numbering  only  about  20  cabins  ( Margry, 
D^.,  IV,  195, 1880).  The  Biloxi  removed 
to  the  w.  shore  of  Mobile  bay  in  1702. 
In  1761  Jefferys  spoke  of  them  as  having 
been  n.  e.  of  Cat  id.,  and  of  their  subse- 
quent removal  to  the  n.  w.  of  Pearl  r. 
Hutcliins,  in  1784,  mentions  a  Biloxi  vil- 
lage on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
little  below  the  Paskagula,  containing 
30  warriors.  AcconJing  to  Sibley  (1805) 
a  part  of  the  Biloxi  came  with  some 
French,  from  near  Pensacola,  about  1763, 
and  settled  first  in  Avoyelles  parish.  La., 
on  Red  r.,  whence  they  '*  moved  higher 
up  to  Rapide  Bayou,  and  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  Rigula  de  Bondieu,  a  divi- 
sion of  Red  r.,  abDut  40  m.  below  Natchi- 
toch,  where  they  now  live,  and  are  reduced 
to  about  30  in  number. * '  Berguin-Duval- 
lon  (1806)  mentions  them  as  in  two  vil- 
la^, one  on  Red  r.,  19  leagues  from  the 
Mississippi,  the  other  on  a  lake  called 
Avoyelles.  He  also  refers  to  some  as  being 
wanderers  on  Crocodile  bayou.  S<*hool- 
craft  said  they  numbered  55  in  1825.  In 
1828  (Bui.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog.,  1870)  there 
were  20  families  of  the  tribe  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Neches  r. ,  Tex.  Porter,  in  1829  ( School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  596),  gave  the  num- 
ber as  65  living  with  the  Caddo,  Paska- 
gula, and  other  small  tribes  on  Red  r., 
near  the  Texas  frontier,  and  in  1846  But- 
ler and  Lewis  found  a  Biloxi  camp  on 
Little  r.,  a  tributary  of  the  Brazos  in 
Texas,  about  two  days'  journey  from  the 
latter  stream.  After  this  little  was  heard 
of  them  until  1886.  According  to  Gat- 
schet  there  were  in  that  year  a  few  Biloxi 
among  the  Choctaw  and  Caddo,  but  he 
visited  only  those  in  Avoyelles  parish,  , 
La.  In  1892  Dorsey  found  alx)Ut  a  dozen 
of  the  tribe  near  Lecompte,  Rapides 
parish,  La.,  but  none  remained  at  Avo- 
yelles. From  the  terms  they  used  and 
information  obtained  Dorsey  concluded 
that  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whiter  the 
men  wore  the  breechcloth,  a  belt,  leggings, 
moccasins,  and  garters,  and  wrapr^ 
around  the  body  a  skin  robe.  Featner 
headdresses  and  necklaces  of  bone,  and 
of  the  bills  of  a  long-legged  redbird  (fla- 
mingo?) were  worn,  as  also  were  nose- 
rings and  earrings.  The  dwellings  of  the 
people  resembled  those  found  among  the 
northern  tribes  of  the  same  family,  one 
kind  similar  to  the  low  tent  of  the  Osage 
and  Winnebago,  the  other  like  the  high 
tent  of  the  Dakota,  Omaha,  and  others. 
It  is  said  they  formerly  made  pottery. 
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They  made  wooden  bowls,  horn  and  bone 
implements,  and  baskets.  Tattooing  was 
practised  to  a  limited  extent.  Descent 
was  through  the  female  line,  and  there 
was  an  elaborate  system  of  kinship.  The 
charge  of  cannibaiism  was  made  against 
them  by  one  or  two  other  tribes;  this, 
however,  is  probably  incorrect.  Dor- 
sey  recorded  the  following  clan  names: 
Itaanyadi,  Ontianyadi,  and  Nakhotod- 
hanyadi.  See  Dorsey  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S,, 
XLii*,  267, 1893;  Moonev,  Siouan  Tril)es  of 
the  East,  Bull.  22,  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  McGee 
in  ]5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897,  and  the  au- 
thorities cited  below. 

Anuiis.— Doc.  of  1699  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  99, 
1875.  AnaxU.— Margr>'.  D^c.  iv,  113.  1880.  An- 
Boochy.— Iberville  (1699)  In  Marery,  D<^c..  iv,  172. 
1880.  Baluxa, —Brown,  West.  Gazett.,  133,  1817, 
Baluzie.— Wood  ward.  Remin.,  25, 1859.  Beloohv.— 
Neill,  HlBt.  Minn..  173,  1858.  Beloo«4— Bull.  Soc. 
Mex.  Geog.,  267, 1870.  B«loxi.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  72, 
20th  Cong.,  104.  1829.  Beluxi*.— Doc.  of  1764  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil,  641,  1856.  Beluxy.— 
Blog.  and  Hist.  Mem.  N.  W.  La.,  6-26,  1890. 
Bilexes.— Ber<iuin-Duvallon,  Trav.  in  La.,  97, 
1806.  Billoxie.— Ex.  Doc.  21.  18th  Cong.,  2d 
sens.,  5,  1825.  BiUoxit.— Butel-Dumont.  Louisi- 
ane,  i.  134,  1753.  BUooohi.— Gravier  (1701)  in 
French,  HUt.  Coll.,  ii.  88,  1875.  BUooohy.— Iber- 
ville (1699)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  iv,  172,  1880.  Bil- 
ooci.— Ibid..473.  Bilooou.— Ibid.  BUochy.— Ibid. 
184.  BUooohi.— Cox e.  Carolana,  31,  1741.  Bilo- 
cohy.— Ibid.,  30.  Biloui.— Berquin-Du  vallon, 
Trav.  in  La.,  91, 1806.  BUoxi.— Sauvole  (1700)  In 
Margry,  D4c.,  iv,  451,  1880.  BUoxis.— Penlcaut 
(1699)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.,  n.  s.,  88, 1869.  Bil- 
oxy.— Iberville (1700)  in  Margry,  D(Jc.,iv, 425,1880. 
Biluai.- Michler  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  32. 1850.  Bil- 
uxi.— Michler  (1849)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  81st 
Cong., Istsess., 5, 1850.  Binuxrii.— Gat»*chet,  Caddo 
and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  66  (Caddo  name). 
Binu'vBhi.- Ibid.,  73.  Blu'-kci.— Dorsey,  infn, 
1881  (Caddo  name).  B'luktt.— Gatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Choctaw  name).  Bolixet.— Parker 
(1854)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,702, 1855.  Bo- 
lixiet.- Schoolcraft,  ibid., iv,  561, 18.V4.  Boluxaa.— 
Siblev.  Hist.  Sketches,  80, 1806.  Boluxet.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  503, 1878.  Boluxie.— But- 
ler and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  3,  1W7.  Boluxie*.— Bonn  ell,  Texas,  140, 
1840.  Paluxie*.— Parker  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  702, 18.5.5.  Paluxaiee.— Parker,  Un- 
explored  Texa.s,  221 ,  1H.56.  PolukMtlgi.— Oatschet, 
Creek  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  K'rewk  name).  Pontouosis.— 
Berquin-Duvallon,  Trav.  in  La.,  94,  1806  (mis- 
print). Tannway^a.— DorseyinProc.  A.  A.  A.S., 
XLII,  267.  1893  (own  name;  varients  are  Tanlks 
anyadi,  Tanrkshanyadi,  'first  people'). 

Biorka  (Swed. :  Bjork  6.  =  Birch  id. ). 
An  Aleut  village  on  Biorka  id.  near  Una- 
laska,  Alaska.  Pop.  44  in  1831,  140  in 
1880,  57  in  1890. 

Borka.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  20,  1884. 
Saydankootkoi. —Elliott,  Cond.  AIT.  Alaska,  225. 
1875  (from  Siginak,  written  "Sithanak"  by  Saner, 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  190i;  Aleut 
name  of  the  island,  sig.  ♦  curled').  Sedankov- 
•koe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  ii,  208,  1*40.  Sida- 
nak.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  1855.  8i- 
dankin.— Kauer  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1901.  Ufiu-uf.— Veniaminof  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid,  (own  name). 

Birch  River.  A  local  name  applied  to 
the  Maske^on  (Swampy  Cree)  res.,  near 
lower  Saskatchewan  r,  SaskaU'hewan, 
Canada,  and  to  the  Indians  gathered  on 
it. — Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  passim. 

Bird-Btonei.  A  name  given  to  a  class  of 
prehistoric  stone  objects  of  undetermined 


purpose,  usually  resembling  or  remotely 
suggesting  the  form  of  a  bini.  In  manj- 
cases  the  resemblance  it?  so  slight  that 
without  the  aid  of  a  series  of  specimens, 
grading  downward  from  the  more  real- 
istic bird  representations  through  succes- 
sive simplifications,  the  life  form  would 
not  be  suggested.  In  its  simplest  form 
the  body  is  an  almost  featureless  bar 
of  polished  stone.  Again,  the  ends  are 
curved  upward,  pi\nng  a  saddle  shape;  but 
usually  the  head,  tail,  and  eyes  are  differ- 
entiated, and  in 
the  more  graphic 
forms  the  tail  is 
expanded  and 
turned  upward 
to  balance  the 
head.  The  most 
remarkable  fea- 
ture is  the  pair  of 
projecting  knobs, 
often  on  rather 
slender  stems, 
representing  the 
eyas,  giving  some- 
what the  effect  of 
a  horned  animal. 
These  objects  are 
most  plentiful  in 
the  Onio  valley 
and  around  the 
great  lakes,  and 
occur  sparingly  in 
the  S.  and  to  the 
westward  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  • 
Although  many 
kinds  of  stone 
were  used  in  their 
manufacture,  the 
favorite  material 
was  a  banded 
slate  which  oc- 
curs over  a  wide 
areain  the  North- 
em  states  and  in 
Canada.  They 
are  shaped  with 
much  care,  being 
symmetrical  ana 
highly  polished. 
The  under  side  is  flat  or  slij^htly  concave, 
and  there  are  two  perforations  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  base  intended  to  serve  in 
attaching  the  figure  to  the  surface  of  some 
object,  as  a  tablet,  a  pipe  stem,  a  flute,  or  a 
staff  or  baton,  or  to  some  part  of  the  cos- 
tume, or  to  the  hair.  There  is  good  reason 
to  l)elieve  that  these  and  the  various  re- 
lated objects — banner  stones,  boat-stones, 
et<\ — had  kindred  uses  in  religious  cere- 
mony or  magic  (see  Problematical  objects). 
Gillman  (Smithson  Rep.  1873,  1874)  was 
informed  by  an  aged  Cnippewa  **  that  in 
olden  time  these  ornaments  were  worn  on 
the  heads  of  Indian  women,  but  only  after 
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marriage,"  and  sugj^esta  that  the  bird- 
stones  may  have  eymbolized  the  brooding 
bird.  Abbott  (Primitive  Industry ,  370) 
published  a  statement  originating  with  Dr 
E.  Stirling,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  "such 
bird  effigies,  made  of  wood,  have  been  no- 
ticed among  the  Ottawa  of  Grand  Trav- 
erse bay,  Mich.,  fastened  to  the  top  of 
the  heads  of  women  as  an  indication  that 
they  are  pregnant."  The  probability, 
however,  is  that  these  bird-stones  were 
used  or  worn  by  the  men  rather  than  by 
the  women,  and  Cushing's  theory  that 
they  were  attached  to  a  plate  and  fixed  to 
the  hair  is  plausible. 

See  Abbott,  Primitive  Industry,  1881; 
Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus., 
1897;  Boyle  in  Rep.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Ontario,  1895;  Fowke  (1)  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Archteol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Gillman  in  Rep.  Smithson. 
Innt.  1873,  1874;  Moorehead,  (1)  Bird- 
stone  Ceremonial,  1899;  (2)  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900,  (3)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii, 
1900;  Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-56; 
Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Birdwoman.     See  Sacagaxrea. 

Bis.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of  Pue- 
blo de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. — Cabrillo 
(1542)  in  Smith,  Col.  Docs.  Fla.,  181, 1857. 

Biflani.  A  Pima  settlement  8  leagues  s. 
w.  of  Caborca,  in  the  present  Sonora, 
Mexico,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  in  Span- 
ish colonial  times.  Pop.  178  in  1730. 
BiMtti.— Rudo  Ensavo  ( 1762) .  152, 1863.  Jemu  Maria 
I.— Doc. of  1730  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 


States,  I,  514, 1886. 

Biflhkon.  One  of  the  towns  forming 
the  noted  "Sixtowns"  of  the  Choctaw, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  present 
Garlandsville,  in  the  n.  part  of  Ja8j)er 
CO.,  Miss. 

Biabkon.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migrr.  LeR.,  i.  109.1884. 
Biahknn  Tamaha.— Halbertin  Ala.  Hist.  Soo.  Fubl., 
1,382,1901. 

Bitsarhar  (*  Indians  with  many  bri- 
dles ') .  A  division  of  the  Apache  under 
chiefs  Goodegoya  and  Santos  in  1873- 
75. — White,  Apache  Names  of  Indian 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Biiiai ha  { Bma-asha,  *  blackberries  are 
ripe  there).  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  w.  side  of  Little  Rock  cr.,  Newton 
CO.,  Ga.  Judging  from  the  stone  imple- 
ments and  other  debris  lying  scattered 
over  ita  site,  the  town  covered  an  area  of 
about  10  acres,  making  it  a  rather  small 
town  as  Choctaw  towns  were  generally 
built— Brown  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
VI,  442,  1902. 

Biahapa.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1772  (probably 
identical). 

Bittchonigottine.  A  division  of  the 
Etchaottine  on  Bistcho  lake,  Mackenzie 
Ter.y  Canada. 


Bes-tohoahi-Gottini.— Petltot,  Autour  du  Lac  des 
Esclavea,  339, 1891. 

Bithahotshi  (Navaho:  'red  place  on 
top,'  referring  to  the  color  of  the  sand- 
stone rocks;  the  second  h  =  German  ch. ) 
The  name  of  a  mesa,  and,  by  extension, 
of  a  valley  in  which  a  trading  store  is 
situate<l,  about  half-way  between  Hol- 
brook  and  the  Hopi  villages  in  n.  e.  Ari- 
zona. The  name  is  sometimes  employed 
to  designate  a  group  of  ancient  pueblo 
ruins 4n  and  near  the  valley. 
Biddahoochee.— Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901, 
326.  1908.  BlUhotti.— Matthew.w.  Xavaho  Le- 
gends, 163,  1897  (correct  Navaho  name:  /  =  th, 
h  =  German  ch, «  =  sh). 

Bithani  (* folded  arms').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Bifi'ni.— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
108, 1890(c=thK  BlU'ni. —Matthews,,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30, 1897  (fcth). 

Bitnmen.    See  Boats,  Cement, 

Black  Beaver.  A  Delaware  guide,  born 
at  the  ]>re8ent  site  of  Belleville,  111.,  in 
1806;  died  at  Anadarko,  Okla.,  May  8, 
1880.     He  was  present  as  interpreter  at 


BLACK  BEAVER  ( DELAWARE) 

the  earlit»8t  conference  with  the  Co- 
manche, Kiowa,  and  Wichita  tribes,  held 
by  Col.  Richard  Dodge  on  upper  Red  r.  in 
1834,  and  from  then  until  the  close  of  his 
days  his  services  were  constantly  required 
by  the  Government  and  were  invaluable 
to  military  and  scientific  explorers  of  the 
plains  and  the  Rcjcky  mts.  In  nearly  ev- 
ery one  of  the  early  transcontinental  ex- 
pcjditions  he  was  the  most  intelligent  and 
most  trusteil  guide  and  scout. 

Blackbird.     A  Chippewa  village,  coni- 
nionly  known  as  Black  Bird's  town  from 
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a  chief  of  that  name,  which  formerly 
existed  on  Tittibawassee  r.,  Saginaw  co., 
lower  Michigan,  on  a  reservation  sold  in 
1837.  •     (j.M.) 

Blackbird  (Mukatapenaise).  A  Pota- 
watonii  chief  who  lived  in  the  early  part 
of  the  19th  century.  He  was  conspicuous 
at  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  at  Ft 
Dearborn,  Chicago,  in  Ajig.,  1812. 

Black  Bob.  The  chief  of  a  Shawnee 
band,  originally  a  part  of  the  Hatha- 
wekela  division  of  the  Shawnee,  q.  v. 
About  the  year  1826  they  separated  from 
their  kindred,  then  living  in  e.  Missouri 
on  land  granted  to  them  about  1793  by 
Baron  Carondelet,  near  Cape  Girardeau, 
then  in  Spanish  territory,  and  removed 
to  Kansas,  where,  by  treaty  with  their 
chief.  Black  Bob,  in  1854,  they  were  given 
rightH  on  the  Shawnee  res.  in  that  state. 
Under  Black  Bob's  leadership  they  re- 
fused to  remove  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
to  Indian  Ter.  in  1868,  but  are  now 
incorporated  with  them,  either  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  or  with  the  Absentee 
Shawnee.  See  Shawnee,  and  consult 
Halbert  in  Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  i,  no. 
6,  1903.  (J.  M.) 

Black  Dop^.  An  Osage  village,  named 
from  its  chief,  60  m.  from  the  Mission,  in 
Indian  Ter.,  in  1850;  pop.  400.— Smet, 
West.  Miss,  and  Missionaries,  355,  1863. 

Black  drink  ("Carolina tea"  ;  Catawba 
yaupon;  Creek  Am-lupxitshi,  *8mall  leaves,' 
commonly  abbreviated  dssi).  A  decoc- 
tion, so  named  bv  British  traders  from 
its  color,  made  \>y  boiling  leaves  of 
the  Ilex  camine  in  water.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the 
tribes  of  the 
Gulf  states  and 
adjacent  re- 
gion as*  *medi- 
cine"  for  cere- 
monial purifi- 
fication.  It 
was  a  power- 
ful agent  for 
the  produc- 
tion of  the 
nervous  state 
and  disordered  imagination  necessary  to 
'  *  spiritual' '  power.  Hall  ( Rep.  Nat.  Mjis. , 
218,  1885)  says  that  among  the  Creeks 
the  liquid  was  prepared  and  drank  before 
councils  in  order,  as  they  believed,  to  in- 
vigorate the  mind  and  body  and  prepare 
for  thought  and  debate.  It  was  also  used 
in  the  great  "  busk  "  or  annual  green-corn 
thanksj^iving.  The  action  of  the  drink  in 
strong  infusion  is  purgative,  vomitive,  and 
diuretic,  and  it  was  long  thought  that  this 
was  the  only  effect,  but  recent  investi^- 
tion  has  shown  that  the  plant  contains 
caffeine,  the  leaves  yielding  a  beverage 
with  stimulating  qualities  like  tea  and 
coffee,   and   that   excessive   indulgence 
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?roduce8  similar  hervouB  disturbance, 
he  plant  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  the 
soutnem  Indians,  and  the  leaves  were 
collected  with  care  and  formed  an  article 
of  trade  among  the  tribes  (Grifl&th,  Med. 
Bot. ,  1 847 ) .  The  leaves  and  tender  shoots 
were  gathered,  dried,  roasted,  and  stored 
in  baskets  until  needed.  According  to 
Gatschet  the  Creeks  made  three  potions 
from  cassine  of  differing  strength  for 
different  uses.  In  its  preparation  the 
leaves,  having  been  roasted  m  a  pot,  were 
added  to  water  and  boiled.  Before 
drinking,  the  Indians  agitated  the  tea  to 
make  it  frothy.  Tea  made  from  the  Ilex 
camne  is  still  sometimes  used  by  white 
people    in    localities  where    the    shrub 

frows.  Personal  names  referring  to  the 
lack-drink  ceremony  were  very  com- 
mon, especially  among  the  Creeks  and 
Seminole.  The  name  of  Osceola  (q.  v.), 
tjje  noted  Seminole  chief,  is  properly 
Afd-yahdlay  *  Black-drink  Singer.'  The 
drink  was  called  dssi-luputski  by  the 
Creeks.  C.  C.  Jones  (Tomochichi,  118, 
1868)  calls  the  drink  **foskey."  See 
Gatschet,  Creek  Mip".  Leg.,  ii,  56,  1888, 
and  works  therein  cited;  Hale,  Ilex  Cas- 
sine, Bull.  14,  Div.  Botany,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agriculture,  1891.  (w.  h.) 

Blackfoot,  Middle,  Korth,  and  South.  Di- 
visions of  the  Sikslka  proper,  q.  v. 

Black  Fox  (IndH).  A  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  who,  under  the  treaty 
of  Jan.  7,  1806,  by  which  the  Cherokee 
ceded  nearly  7,000  sq.  m.  of  their  lands 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  was  given  a 
life  annuity  of  $100.  He  was  then  an  old 
man.  In  1810,  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional council  of  his  tribe,  he  signed  an 
enactment  formally  abolishing  the  cus- 
tom of  clan  revenge  hitherto  universal 
among  the  tribes,  thus  taking  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  civilization. — Mooney 
in  19th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  87,  1900. 

Black  Hawk  (Ma^katavdmeshekd^kdf^y 
from  ma*katdivi  *it  is  black,  mishi  *big,' 
ka'ka<^  'chert,'  the  name  referring  to  the 
description  of  a  bird,  or  sparrow  hawk. — 
W.  J. ).  A  subordinate  chief  of  the  Sauk 
and  Fox  Indians  and  leader  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1832.  He  was  bom  at  the 
Sauk  village  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  r..  111., 
in  1767,  and  belouj^  to  the  Thunder 
gens  of  the  Sauk  tribe.  When  only  15 
years  of  age  he  distinguished  himself  in 
war;  and  before  he  was  17,  at  the  head 
of  a  war  party  of  voung  men,  he  attacked 
an  Osage  camp  of  100  persons  and  came 
away  safely  with  the  scalp  of  a  warrior. 
The  next  party  that  he  led  out,  however, 
he  brought  to  a  deserted  village,  on  ac- 
count of  which  all  except  5  of  his  party 
left  him;  but  with  these  he  kept  on  and 
brought  away  2  scalps  with  which  to 
efface  his  disgrace.  At  the  age  of  19  he 
led  200  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  a  desperate 
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en^^agement  with  an  equal  number  of 
Osage,  destroying  half  of  his  opponents, 
killing  5  men  and  a  woman  with  his  own 
hands.  In  a  subsequent  raid  on  the 
Cherokee  his  party  killed  28,  with  a  loss 
of  bat  7 ;  but  among  the  latter  was  his  own 
^ther,  who  was  guardian  of  the  tribal 
medicine,  hence  Black  Hawk  refrained 
from  ivar  during  the  5  years  following 
and  endeavored  to  acquire  greater  super- 
natural power.  At  the  end  of  that  tmie 
he  went  against  the  Osage,  destroyed  a 
camp  of  40  lodges,  with  the  exception  of 
2  women,  and  himself  slew  9  persons. 
On  a  subsequent  expedition  a^inst  the 
Cherokee  in  revenge  for  his  father's 
death  he  found  only  5  enemies,  4  men 
and  a  woman.  The  latter  he  carried  off, 
but  the  men  he  released,  deeming  it  no 
honor  to  kill  so  few. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812 
Black  Hawk,  with  most  of  his  people, 
joined  the  British  and  fought  for  them 
throughout,  committing  many  depreda- 
tions on  the  border  settlements.  After- 
ward, in  opposition  to  the  head  chief, 
Keokuk,  who  cultivated  American  friend- 
ship, he  was  leader  of  the  British  sympa- 
thizers who  traded  at  Maiden  in  prefer- 
ence to  8t  Louis. 

By  treaty  of  Nov.  3,  1804,  concluded  at 
St  Louis,  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  had  agreed 
to  surrender  all  their  lands  on  the  e.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  had  been  left  un- 
disturbed until  the  country  should  be 
thrown  open  to  settlement  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812,  however, 
the  stream  of  settlers  pushed  westward 
once  more  and  began  to  pour  into  the 
old  Sauk  and  Fox  territory.  Keokuk 
and  the  majority  of  his  people,  bowing 
to  the  inevitable,  soon  moved 'across  the 
Mississippi  into  the  present  Iowa,  but 
Black  Hawk  declined  to  leave,  maintain- 
ing that  when  he  had  signed  the  treaty 
of  St  I^uis  he  had  been  deceived  re^ 
garding  its  terms.  At  the  same  time  he 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Win- 
nebago, Potawatomi,  and  Kickapoo  to 
enlist  them  in  concerted  opposition  to  the 
aggreasions  of  the  whites. 

By  the  spring  of  1831  so  much  friction 
bad*  taken  place  between  the  settlers  and 
Indians  that  Gov.  Reynolds,  of  Illinois, 
was  induced  to  call  out  the  militia.  Gen. 
Gaines,  desiring  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
a  demonstration,  summoned  Black  Hawk 
and  his  friends  to  a  convention  at  Ft 
Armstrong,  but  a  violent  scene  followed 
and  the  convention  came  to  nothing. 
On  June  15  the  militia  left  their  camp  at 
Rnshville  and  marched  upon  Black 
Hawk's  village.  Finding  that  Black 
Hawk  and  his  people  had  effected  their 
escape  shortly  before,  they  burned  the 
lodges.  Immediately  afterward  Gaines 
demanded  that  all  the  hostile  warriors 


should  present  themselves  for  a  peace 
talk,  and  on  June  30  Black  Hawk  and  27 
of  his  followers  signed  a  treaty  with  Gov. 
Reynolds  by  which  they  agreed  to  abstain 
from  further  hostilities  and  retire  to  the 
farther  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  the  following  winter  Black 
Hawk,  like  his  great  Shawnee  predeces- 
sor, Tecumseh,  sent  emissaries  in  all 
directions  to  win  various  tribes  to  his 
interest,  and  is  said  to  have  endeavored, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  his  own  head  chief,  Keokuk, 
or  commit  him  to  a  war  against  the 
whites.  On  Apr.  1, 1832,  Gen.  Atkinson 
received  orders  to  demand  from  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes  the  chief  members  of  a  band 
who  had  massacred  some  Menominee  the 
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year  before.  Arriving  at  the  rapids  of 
Des  Moines  r.  on  the  10th,  he  found  that 
Black  Hawk  had  recrossed  the  Missis- 
sippi 4  days  previously  at  the  head  of  a 
band  estimated  at  2,000,  of  whom  more 
than  500  were  warriors.  Again  the  mili- 
tia were  called  out,  while  Atkinson  sent 
word  to  warn  the  settlers,  and  collected 
all  the  regular  troops  available. 

Meantime  Black  Hawk  proceeded  up 
Rock  r.,  expecting  that  he  would  be 
joined  by  the  Winnebago  and  Potawat- 
omi, but  only  a  few  small  bands  re- 
sponded. Regiments  of  militia  were  by 
this  time  pushing  up  in  pursuit  of  him, 
but  they  were  poorly  discriplined  and 
unuse<l  to  Indian  warfare,  while  jealousy 
existed  among  the  commanders.  Two 
brigades  under  Isaiah  Stillman,  which 
had  pushed  on  in  close  pursuit,  were  met 
by  3  Indians  bearing  a  nag  of  truce;  but, 
other  Indians  showing  themselves  near 
by,  treachery  was  feared,  and  in  the  con- 
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fusion  one  of  the  bearers  of  the  flag  was 
shot  down.  A  general  but  disoiSerly 
pursuit  of  the  remainder  ensued,  when 
the  pursuers  were  suddenly  fallen  upon 
by  Black  Hawk  at  the  head  of  40  wamors 
and  driven  from  the  field  (May  14,  1832) 
in  a  di^raceful  rout.  Black  Hawk  now 
let  loose  his  followers  against  the  frontier 
settlements,  many  of  which  were  burned 
and  their  occupants  slain,  but  although 
able  to  cut  off  small  bands  of  Indians  the 
militia  and  r^ulars  were  for  some  time 
able  to  do  little  in  retaliation.  On  June 
24  Black  Hawk  made  an  attack  on  Ap- 
ple River  fort,  but  was  repulsed,  and 
on  the  day  following  defeated  Maj.  De- 
ment's  battalion,  though  with  heavy  loss 
to  his  own  side.  On  July  21,  however, 
while  trying  to  cross  to  the  w.  side  of 
Wisconsm  r.  he  was  overtaken  by  volun- 
teers under  Gen.  James  D.  Henry  and 
crushingly  defeated  with  a  loss  of  68 
killed  and  many  more  wounded.  With 
the  remainder  of  his  force  he  retreated 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  he  reached  at 
the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  r.,  and  was  about 
to  cross  when  intercepted  by  the  steamer 
Warrior f  which  shelled  his  camp.  The 
following  day,  Aug.  3,  the  pursuing 
troops  under  Atkinson  came  up  with  his 
band  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
killed  or  drove  into  the  river  more  than 
350,  while  40  were  captured.  Most  of 
those  who  reached  the  other  side  were 
subsequently  cut  off  by  the  Sioux. 
Black  Hawk  and  his  principal  warrior, 
Neapope,  escaped,  however,  to  the  north- 
ward, whither  they  were  followed  and 
captured  by  some  Winnebaco.  Black 
Hawk  was  then  sent  K.  and  confined 
for  more  than  a  month  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, Va.,  when  he  was  taken  on  tour 
through  the  principal  E.  cities,  every- 
where proving  an  oDJect  of  the  greatest 
interest.  In  1837  he  accompanied  Keo- 
kuk on  a  second  trip  to  the  E.,  after 
which  he  settled  on  Des  Moines  r.  near 
lowaville,  dying  there  Oct.  3, 1838.  His 
remains,  which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground  dressed  in  a  mili- 
tary uniform  presented  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
accompanied  by  a  sword  also  presented 
by  Jackson,  a  cane  given  by  Henry  Clay, 
and  medals  from  Jackson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  the  city  of  Boston,  were  stolen 
in  July,  1839,  and  carried  away  to  St 
Louis,  where  the  body  was  cleaned  and 
the  bonej"  sent  to  Quincy,  III.,  for  articu- 
lation. On  protest  being  made  by  Gov. 
Lucas  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  the  bones 
were  restored,  but  the  sons  of  Black 
Hawk,  being  satisfied  to  let  them  stay  in 
the  governor's  oflBce,  they  remained  there 
for  some  time  and  were  later  removed  to 
the  collections  of  the  Burlington  Geolog- 
ical and  Historical  Society,  where  they 
were  destroyed  in  1865  when  the  building 


containing  them  was  burned.  See  Auto- 
biography of  Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, 
edited  by  J.  B.  Patterson,  1882,  a  life  by 
Snelling,  and  The  Black  Hawk  War,  by 
Frank  E.  Stevens.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Black  Hawk.  A  village  marked  on 
Royce's  map  (Fh^t  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881) 
about  Mount  Auburn,  Shelby  co.,  Ind., 
on  land  sold  in  1818.  Probably  a  Del- 
aware settlement.  (j.  m.) 

Black  Hoof.     See  Catahecassa. 

Black  Indiana.  Mentioned  by  Bonte- 
mantel  and  Van  Baerlein  1656  (N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  I,  588,  1856).  They  and 
**  the  Southern  Indians,  called  Minquas,'* 
are  spoken  of  as  bringing  furs  to  trade 
with  the  Dutch  on  Schuylkill  r.  Pos- 
sibly the  Nanticoke,  who  were  said  to  be 
darker  than  their  neighbors,     (j.  m.  ) 

Black  Kettle.  An  Onondaga  cnief, 
called  by  the  French  ChaudSre  Noire. 
When  in  the  first  French  war  the  gov- 
ernor in  Montreal  sent  one  of  his  ofi&cers 
with  300  men  to  attack  the  Iroquois  at 
Niagara,  Black  Kettle,  with  80  warriors, 
gave  the  invaders  a  long  running  fight, 
from  which  the  latter  were  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, although  his  force  was  in  the  end 
wiped  out.  In  the  following  season  he  laid 
waste  the  French  settlements  in  w.  Can- 
ada. In  1691  the  Iroquois  planned  the 
destruction  of  the  French  settlements  and 
trading  posts  w.  of  Montreal.  Their 
plans  were  revealed  to  the  French  com- 
mander by  captive  Indian  women  who 
escaped,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  ex- 
peditions the  French  destroyed  parties 
that  were  encamped  in  their  hered- 
itary hunting  grounds  between  the 
Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence  rs.  Black 
Kettle  retaliated  by  killing  Indians  who 
traded  with  Montreal  and  the  French 
escort  sent  to  guard  them.  On  July  15, 
1692,  he  attacked  Montreal  and  carried  off 
many  prisoners,  who  were  retaken  by  a 
pursuing  party;  and  in  the  same  season  he 
attacked  the  party  of  de  Lusignan  and 
killed  the  leader.  In  1697  he  arranged  a 
peace  with  the  French,  but  before  it  was 
concluded  he  was  murdered  by  some 
Algonkin  while  hunting  near  Cattarau- 
gus, although  he  had  notified  the  French 
commander  at  the  fort  of  the  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

Black  Kettle.  A  Cheyenne  chief  and 
famous  warrior  whose  village  on  Sand 
cr.,  Colo.,  was  attacked  by  a  force  of 
Colorado  militia  under  Col.  Chivington 
in  1864  and  a  large  number  of  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  massacred 
and  their  bodies  mutilated.  Black  Kettle 
had  come  in  by  direction  of  Gov.  Evans, 
of  Colorado,  and  surrendered  to  Maj. 
Wynkoop,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had  promis^ 
him  protection  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1865,  and 
Condition  of  Indian  Tribes,  Rep.  Joint 
Spec.  Com.,  1865).     On  Nov.  27,  1868, 
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United  States  troops  under  command  of 
Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  attacked  Black  Ket- 
tle's village  on  the  Washita,  and  de- 
stroyed it,  Black  Kettle  being  killed  in 
the  fight.  He  was  a  brother  of  Gentle 
Horse.  '  (q,  b.  g.  ) 

Black  Lag's  Village.  A  former  settle- 
ment, probably  of  the  Delawares,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Conemaugh  r.,  in  s.  b.  Arm- 
strong CO.,  Pa. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  pi.  clx,  1900. 

Black  Lodges.  According  to  Grinnell 
(Soc  Org.  Cheyennes,  144,  1905),  a  local 
designation  for  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne. 

Black  Kuseogeef .  A  term  applied  to  40 
to  60  Indians  at  Parras,  Coahmla,  Mexico, 
at  the  close  of  1861.  To  what  particular 
branch  of  the  Creeks  these  renigees  be- 
longed is  not  known. — Rep.  Mex.  Bndy. 
Comm.,  410,  1873. 

Blackinake  (ThaonatvytUhe,  'needle  or 
awl  breaker').  A  chief,  about  the  close 
of  the  18th  century,  of  the  Seneca  Indians, 
who  lived  on  their  reservation  along  the 
Alleghany  r.  in  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 
His  residence  was  a  mile  above  the  vil- 
lage of  Cold  Spring.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to 
have  been  about  1760,  as  it  is  stated  that 
in  1856  he  had  reached  the  a^  of  96  years. 
He  was  present  on  the  English  side  at  the 
battle  of  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  in  1777,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  participated  in  the  Wyo- 
ming massacre  of  1778,  but  he  fought  on 
the  American  side  in  the  battle  of  Ft 
Georce,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17, 1813.  He  died 
in  1859.  (c.  t.) 

Black-tailed  Deert.  A  Hidatsa  band  or 
secret  order. — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  143,  1851. 

Black  Thunder  (also  called  Makatanan- 
amaki,  from  ma*kcUd  'black,'  nenemeln<^ 
•thunder.'— W.J.) .  A  Fox  chief.  He 
was  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe  when,  at  a 
council  held  at  Portage,  Wis.,  in  July, 
1815,  he  replied  to  charges  of  breach  of 
treaties  and  of  hostile  intentions,  made  by 
the  American  commissioners,  with  a  burst 
of  indignant  eloquence,  claiming  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government  for  his  tribe, 
that,  havinp  smoked  the  peace  pipe,  had 
remained  mithful  throughout  the  war, 
and  respect  also  for  their  title  to  ancestral 
lands.  He  signed  the  treaty  at  St  Louis 
on  Sept  14, 1815.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  631, 
1880. 

Black  Tiger.  A  Dakota  band  of  22 
lodges,  named  from  its  chief;  one  of  the 
bands  not  brought  into  Ft  Peck  ^ency 
in  1872.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96,  42d  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  15, 1873. 

Black  Tortoise.  A  mythical  tribe  alleged 
to  have  lived  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and 
.to  have  been  conquered  and  driven  away 
by  the  Elk  Indians. —Pidgeon,  Traditions 
of  Decoodah,  162, 1858. 


Blaesedael  (Danish:  'windy  valley'). 
An  Eskimo  village  and  Danish  post  on 
Disko  bay,  w.  Greenland,  containing  120 
people.— Mrs  Peary,  Joum.,  14,  1893. 

Blanohard'  s  Fork.  By  the  treaty  of  Mau- 
mee  Rapids,  in  1819,  a  part  of  the  Ottawa 
living  in  Ohio  were  given  a  reservation  on 
Blanchard's  fork  of  the  Auglaize,  in  Ohio, 
and  became  known  officially  as  the  Ottawa 
of  Blanchard's  Fork.  They  sold  their 
land  in  1831  and  removed  to  Kansas,  and 
later  to  Indian  Territory,  where,  with 
some  others  of  the  same  tribe,  they  num- 
bered 179  in  1904. 
OttawM  of  BUnohaid't  Greek.— Greenville  treaty 

il795)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  1033,  1873.    OttowM  of 
llaaohard's  Fork.— Present  official  name. 

Blankets.  In  the  popular  mind  the 
North  American  Indian  is  everywhere 
associated  with  the  robe  or  the  blanket. 
The  former  was  the  whole  hide  of  a  laiye 
mammal  made  soft  and  pliable  by  much 
dressing;  or  pelts  of  foxes,  wolves,  and 
such  creatures  were  sewed  together;  or 
bird,  rabbit,  or  other  tender  skins  were 
cut  into  ribbons,  which  were  twisted  or 
woven.  The  latter  were  manufactured 
by  basketrv processes  from  wool,  hair,  fur. 
feathers,  down,  bark,  cotton,  etc.,  ana 
had  many  and  various  functions.  They 
were  worn  like  a  toga  as  protection  from 
the  weather,  and,  in  the  best  examples, 
were  conspicuous  in  wedding  and  other 
ceremonies;  in  the  night  they  were  both 
bed  and  covering;  for  the  home  they 
served  for  hangings,  partitions,  doors, 
awnings,  or  sunshades;  the  women  dried 
fruit  on  them,  made  vehicles  and  cradles 
of  them  for  their  babies,  and  receptacles 
for  a  thousand  things  and  burdens;  they 
even  then  exhausted  their  patience  and 
skill  upon  them,  producing  their  finest 
art  work  in  weaving  and  embroidery; 
finallv,  the  blanket  became  a  standard 
of  value  and  a  primitive  mechanism  of 
commerce. 

In  8.  E.  Alaska  originated  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  Chiikat  blanket — a  mar- 
vel of  spinning,  weaving,  fringing,  and 
mythic  designs.  The  apparatus  for  this 
seems  inadequate.  The  woman  hangs 
her  warp  of  mountain  goat's  wool  mixed 
with  shredded  cedar  b«^t  from  a  horizon- 
tal bar.  The  long  ends  are  made  into 
balls  and  covered  with  membrane  to  keep 
them  clean.  Weft  is  not  even  wound  on 
a  stick  for  shuttle,  nor  is  there  even  the 
rudest  harness  or  batten.  The  details  of 
the  great  mythic  design  are  carefully 
wrought  in  by  the  woman  in  twined 
weaving  at  the  same  time  that  a  dainty 
lace  work  is  produced  on  the  selvage. 
The  process  ends  with  a  long  heavy  fringe 
from  the  unused  warp.  Farther  south- 
ward on  the  N.  W.  coast  cedar  bast  finely 
shredded  served  for  the  weaving  of  soft 
blankets,  which  were  neatly  trimmed 
with  fur. 
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The  Nez  Pero^  and  other  tribes  in  the 
Fraser-Columbia  area  were  extremely 
skillful  in  producing  a  heavy  and  taste- 
fully decorated  blanket  in  twined  weav- 
ing from  mountain  goat's  hair  with  warp 
of  vegetal  fiber,  and  among  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  coast  tribes  generally 
soft  barks,  wild  hemp,  rabbit  skins,  the 
down  of  birds,  and  the  plumes  of  feathers 
were  put  to  the  same  use.  Blankets  of 
cords  wound  with  feathers  were  pro- 
duced, not  only  by  the  Pueblos  and  cliff- 
dwellers  but  quite  extensively  in  the  E. 
as  well  as  in  tne  N.  W.  These  were  all 
woven  with  the  simplest  possible  appar 
ratus  and  by  purely  aboriginal  technical 
processes.  They  were  the  groundwork 
of  great  skill  and  taste  and  much  my- 
thology, and  were  decorated  with  strips 
of  fur,  fringes,  tassels,  pendants,  bead- 
work,  featherwork,  ana  native  money. 
After  the  advent  of  the  whites  the  blan- 
ket leaped  into  sudden  prominence  with 
tribes  that  had  no  weaving  and  had 
previously  worn  robes,  the  preparation 
of  which  was  most  exhausting.  The 
European  was  not  slow  in  observing  a 
widespread  want  and  in  supplying  the 
demand.  When  furs  became  scarcer  blan- 
kets were  in  greater  demand  everywhere 
as  articles  of  trade  and  standards  of  value. 
Indeed,  in  1831  a  home  plant  was  estab- 
lished in  Buffalo  for  the  manufacture  of 
what  was  called  the  Mackinaw  blanket. 
The  delegations  visiting  Washin^n  dur- 
ing the  19th  century  wore  this  article 
conspicuously,  and  in  our  system  of  edu- 
cating them,  those  tribes  that  were  un- 
willing to  adopt  modem  dress  were  called 
"  blanket  Indians."  In  art  the  drapery 
and  colors  have  had  a  fascination  for 
portrait  painters,  while  in  citizen's  gar- 
ments the  red  man  ceases  to  be  pictur- 
esque. 

In  the  S.  W.  the  coming  of  Spaniards 
had  a  still  more  romantic  association  with 
the  blanket.  Perhaps  as  early  as  the 
16th  century  the  Navaho,  in  affiliation 
with  certain  Pueblo  tribes,  received  sheep 
and  looms  from  the  conquerors.  These 
were  the  promise  of  all  that  is  wrapped 
in  the  words  ** Navaho  blanket.'*  The 
yam  for  the  finest  was  procured  by  un- 
raveling the  Spanish  bayeta,  a  sort  of 
baize,  and  the  specimens  from  this  ma- 
terial now  command  high  prices.  For 
coarser  work  the  Navaho  sheared  their 
own  sheep,  washed  the  wool,  colored  it 
with  their  native  dyes,  and  spun  it  on 
rude  spindles  consisting  of  a  straight 
stick  with  a  flat  disk  of  wood  for  a  fly- 
wheel. This  coarse  and  uneven  yam 
was  set  up  in  their  regular  but  primitive 
loom,  with  harness  for  shifting  the  warp, 
a  straight  rod  for  shuttle,  a  fork  of  wood 
for  adjusting  the  weft,  and  a  separate 
batten  of  the  same  material  for  beating  it 


home.  Only  the  hands  of  the  weaver 
managed  all  the  parts  of  the  operation 
with  phenomenal  patience  and  skill,  pro- 
ducing those  marvelous  creations  which 
are  guarded  among  the  most  predooa 
treasures  of  aboriginal  workmanship. 
The  popularity  of  this  work  proved  its 
worst  enemy.  Through  the  influence  of 
traders  and  greatly  increased  demands 
for  blankets  the  art  has  deteriorated. 
Native  products  were  imitated  by  ma- 
chinery. To  the  Indians  were  brought 
modem  dyes,  cotton  warp,  factory  yams 
and  worsted,  and  utterly  depraved  pat- 
terns, in  place  of  native  wool,  bayeta, 
and  their  own  designs  so  full  of  pathos 
and  beauty.  At  present  a  reformation  in 
such  matters  is  oeing  encouraged,  both 
by  the  Government  and  by  benevolent 
organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  old  art  In  this  connection  should 
be  mentioned  the  interesting  variety  of 
effects  produced  in  the  Indian  blankets 
by  simple  native  contrivances.  There 
are  all  the  technical  styles  of  native  hand- 
work superadded  to  the  machine  work 
of  the  loom,  including  coiled,  twined,  and 
braided  technic.  Two-faced  fabrics  are 
produced,  having  intricate  patterns  en- 
tirely different  on  the  two  sides.  Differ- 
ent Pueblos  had  their  fancies  in  blankets. 
Among  these  must  not  be  overlooked  the 
white  cotton  wedding  blanket  of  the  Hopi, 
ceremonially  woven  oy  the  groom  for  his 
bride,  afterward  embroidered  with  sjrm- 
bolic  designs,  and  at  death  wrapped  about 
her  body  in  preparation  for  the  last  rites. 
In  the  same  tribe  lai^  embroidered 
cotton  blankets  are  worn  by  woman  im- 
personators in  several  ceremonies;  also  a 
small  shoulder  blanket  in  white,  dark 
blue,  and  red,  forming  part  of  woman's 
''full  dress"  as  well  as  a  ceremonial  gar- 
ment From  this  list  should  not  be 
omitted  the  great  variety  of  Navaho  prod- 
ucts, commencing  with  the  cheap  and 
ubiquitous  saddle  paddings,  personal 
wrappings,  house  furnishings,  ana  ending 
in  competitions  with  the  world's  artistry. 
There  were  also  the  dark  embroidered 
and  white  embroidered  blanket  of  Na- 
vaho legend.  They  also  wove  blankets 
with  broad  bars  of  white  and  black 
called  "chiefs  pattern,"  to  be  worn  by 
the  head-men.  The  Zufii,  too,  wove  a 
blanket  for  their  priest-chiefe.  But  they, 
as  well  as  the  Hopi,  had  plenty  of  the 
serviceable  kinds,  of  cotton  and  of  wool, 
which  they  made  into  skirts  and  tunics; 
coarse  kinds  likewise  for  domestic  use, 
robes  of  rabbit  skin,  and  flner  work  for 
ceremony.  The  Pima  and  Maricopa  have 
abandoned  the  art  lately,  but  their  con- 
geners— the  Yaqui,  Tarahumare,  Mayo, 
and  Opata — weave  characteristic  styles. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no. 
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3,  1895;  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Matthews  (1)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  K, 
1884,  (2)  Navaho  Legends,  1897;  Pepper 
in  Everybody's  Ma^.,  Jan.  1902;  Stephen 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  n«.  4,  1893;  Voth 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  no.  2,  1900.  See 
Adornment,  Clothing^  Byes  and  Pigments, 
Jieceptades,  Weaiing.     (o.  t.  m.     w.  h.  ) 

Blewmoaths.  Mentioned  in  a  Greorgia 
tract  of  1740  (Force  Tracts,  i,  3, 1836)  ap- 
parently as  a  tribe  w.  of  the  Choctaw. 
"According  to  the  French  Indians  [Choc- 
taw] there  is  a  large  city  where  a  blue- 
lipped  people  live,  of  whom  they  have 
often  heard  it  said  that  if  any  one  tries  to 
kill  them  he  becomes  insane"  (Brinton, 
Nat.  Les^  Chahta-Muskokee  Tribes,  10, 
1 870 ) .    Nothing  further  is  known  of  them. 

Bloody  Knife.  A  famous  Ankara  war- 
rior and  chief,  who  was  long  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  H  is  father  was  a  H  unk- 
papa  Sioux  and  his  mother  an  Arikara. 
He  was  bom  on  the  Hunkpapa  res., 
N.  Dak.,  but  as  he  approached  manhood 
his  mother  determined  to  return  to  her 
people  End  he  accompanied  her.  Prior 
to  the  building  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
R.  R.  the  mail  Tor  Ft  Stevenson,  N.  Dak., 
and  other  Missouri  r.  points,  was  carried 
overland  from  Ft  Totten.  The  high 
country  E.  of  the  Missouri  was  at  that  time 
a  huntmg  ground  for  hostile  Sioux  who 
had  been  driven  w.  from  Minnesota 
after  the  massacre  of  1862,  and  so  often 
were  the  mail  carriers  on  this  route  killed 
that  it  became  difficult  to  find  anyone  to 
carry  the  mails.  Bloody  Knife  under- 
took the  task,  and  traversing  the  country 
with  Indian  caution  almost  always  got 
the  mail  through  on  time.  Soon  after 
the  establishment  of  Ft  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, N.  Dak.,  a  number  of  Arikara  scouts 
were  engaged  for  service  at  the  post,  and 
of  these  Bloody  Knife  was  the  chief.  He 
was  with  Gen.  Stanley  on  the  Yellow- 
stone expedition  of  1873  and  took  part 
in  the  fighting  of  that  trip ;  he  also  accom- 
panied Custer  to  the  Black-hills  in  1874, 
and  was  one  of  the  scouts  with  Custer  and 
Terry's  expedition  in  1876.  On  the  day 
of  the  Custer  fight  he  was  with  the  other 
scouts  with  Reno's  command,  took  part 
in  the  effort  made  by  them  to  check  the 
Indians  who  were  charging  Reno's  force 
while  crossing  Reno  cr.,  and  was  killed 
there,  fighting  bravely.  (o.  b.  g.) 

Blount  Indians.  A  Seminole  band,  num- 
bering 43,  under  John  Blunt,  or  Blount, 
for  whom  a  reserve,  2  by  4  m.  on  Apa- 
lachicola  r.,  Fla.,  was  established  in  1823 
by  the  Moultrie  Creek  treaty  ( U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  307, 1837 ) .  They  went  to  lower 
Chattahoochee  r.,  Ala.,  before  the  Semi- 
nole war  of  1835-42,  and  after  it  removed 
with  the  Alibamu  to  Polk  co. ,  Tex. ,  where 
28  of  them  survived  in  1870  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  327,  1870). 


Blunt  IndiAiu.— Ibid. 

Blowgnn.  A  dart-shooting  weapon,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tube  of  cane  or  wood  from 
which  little  darts  are  discharged  by  blow- 
ing with  the  mouth.  The  darts  are  slen- 
der splints  or  weed  stems,  pointed  at  one 
end  and  wrapped  at  the  butt  with  cotton, 
thistle  down,  or  other  soft  material.  This 
implement  was  common  in  the  more 
southerly  parts  of  the  United  States,  the 
habitat  of  the  fishing  cane  of  which  it 
was  made.  The  Cherokee,  Iroquois,  and 
Muskhogean  tribes  made  use  of  it.    In 


m 
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PORTION  OF  CANE  BLOWOUN  AND  THISTLE-DOWN   DART; 
CHEROKEE 

the  National  Museum  is  an  example  from 
Louisiana  made  of  four  cane  stems  lashed 
together  side  by  side.  The  Cherokee, 
who  call  the  little  darts  by  the  same 
name  as  that  of  the  thistle,  gather  the 
heads  of  thistles  at  the  proper  season  and 
pack  them  together  in  the  form  of  a  wheel 
which  they  hang  in  their  houses  to  be 
made  into  darts  (Mooney).  The  north- 
em  Iroquois  substituted  elder  stalks  for 
cane  (Hewitt).  The  Hopi,  in  certain 
ceremonies,  blow  feathers  to  the  cardinal 
points  through  tubes  of  cane  (Fewkes). 

(o.  T.  M.) 
Blnejacket  (  Weyamersen'wah),  An  in- 
fluential Shawnee  cnief,  born  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  noted  chiefly  as  the  principal 
leader  of  the  Indian  forces  in  tne  battle 
with  Gen.  Wayne  of  Aug.  20,  1794,  at 
Presque  Isle,  Ohio.  In  the  nght  with  Gen. 
Harmer  in  1790  he  was  associated  in 
command  with  Little  Turtle,  but  in  the 
battle  with  Wayne  Bluejacket  assumed 
chief  control,  as  Little  Turtle  was  opposed 
to  further  warring  and  urged  the  accept- 
ance of  the  offers  of  peace,  but  was  over- 
ruled by  Bluejacket.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Indians,  Bluejacket  was  present  at 
the  conference  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  and 
signed  the  treaty  of  1795  made  with  Wayne 
at  that  place.  He  also  signed  the  treatv 
of  Ft  Industry,  Ohio,  July  4, 1805.  It  is 
probable  that  he  died  soon  after  this 
date,  as  there  is  no  further  notice  of  him. 
lAter  descendants  of  the  same  name  con- 
tinue to  be  influential  leaders  in  the  tribe 
in  the  W.  (c.  t.) 

Boalkea.  A  Pomo  village,  speaking  the 
northern  dialect,  in  Scott  valley,  w.  of  up- 
per Clear  lake,  Cal.  Gibbs,  in  1851,  gave 
them,  under  the  name  Moalkai,  as  one 
of  the  Clear  lake  groups,  w.  of  the  lake, 
with  a  population  of  45.  (a.  l.  k.) 

MoAl-kai.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  109, 1853. 
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Board  of  Indian  Commissioners.  See 
United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commission- 
ers. 

Boat  Harbor.  A  Micmac  village  near 
Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, — Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1880,  46, 1881. 

Boats.  Under  this  general  term  are 
included  various  kinds  of  water  craft  used 
throughout  North  America  wherever 
waters  favored.  The  Eskimo  have  two 
forms — the  man's  boat  (kaiakj  Russian 
baidarka)  and  the  woman's  boat  (umiaks 
Russian  baidarra) — made  by  stretching 
a  covering  of  seal  hide  over  a  framework 
of    whale    ribs   or    of   driftwood.    The 


ESKIMO  KAIAK.       ( MURDOCH) 


umiakj  or  woman's  boat,  is  an  open  scow 
with  little  modification  of  bow  and  stern, 
propelled  with  large  oars  and  a  sail  made 
of  intestines;  but  the  man's  boat  is  one 
of  the  most  effective  devices  for  water 
travel  in  the  world.  The  man  sits  in  a 
small  hatch,  and,  in  the  lighter  forms, 
when  his  water-tight  jacket  is  lashed  to 
the  gunwale  he  is  practically  shut  in,  so 
that  though  the  water  may  pass  entirely 
over  him,  scarcely  a  drop  enters  the  craft. 
He  moves  himself  through  the  water  by 


ESKIMO  UMIAK.       (tURNEr) 


means  of  a  paddle,  in  most  cases  a  double 
one. 

Immediately  in  touch  with  the  skin- 
boat  countries  all  around  the  Arctic,  from 
Labrador  to  Kodiak  in  Alaska  and  south- 
ward to  the  line  of  the  white  birch,  east- 
ward of  the  Rocky  mts.,  and  including  the 
country  of  the  great  lakes,  existed  the 
birch-bark  canoe.  With  framework  of 
light  spruce  wood,  the  covering  or  sheath- 
ing of  bits  of  tough  bark  sewed  together 


HUDSON  BAY  BIRCH-BARK  CANOE.       (tURNER) 

and  made  water-tight  by  means  of  melted 
pitch,  these  boats  are  interesting  subjects 
of  study,  as  the  exigencies  of  travel  and 
portage,  the  quality  of  the  material,  and 
traditional  ideas  produce  different  forms 


in  different  areas.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon,  where  the  water  is  sometimes  tur- 
bulent, the  canoe  is  pointed  at  both  ends 
and  partly  decked  over.    On  the  e.  side  of 


CHIPPEWA  DUQOUT.       (hOFFMAn) 

Canada  the  bow  and  the  stern  of  the 
canoe  are  greatly  rounded  up.  A  curious 
form  has  been  reported  by  travelers 
among  the  Beothuk  of  Newfoundland. 
On  the  Kootenai,  and  all  over  the  pla- 
teaus of  British  Columbia  and  n.  Wash- 
ington, the  Asiatic  form,  monitor-shaped, 
pointed  at  either  end  imder  the  water,  is 
made  from  pine  bark  instead  of  birch 
bark. 

From  the  n.  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  at  least  from  the  streams  empty- 


TUNQIT  OUOOUT  WITH  PAINTED  DESIGNS.       (swAn) 

ing  into  the  St  Lawrence  southward 
along  the  Atlantic  slope,  dugout  canoes, 
or  pirogues,  were  the  instruments  of  navi- 
gation. On  the  Missouri  r.  and  elsewhere 
a  small  tub-shaped  craft  of  willow  frame 
covered  with  rawhide,  with  no  division 
of  bow  or  stern,  locally  known  as  the  bull- 
boat,  was  used  by  Sioux,  Mandan,  An- 
kara, and  Hidatsa  women  for  carrying 
their  goods  down  or  across  the  rivers.  It 
was  so  light  that  when  one  was  emptied  a 


BALSA  OF  TULE  GRASS,  PYRAMID   LAKE,  NEVADA.       (POWERs) 

woman  could  take  it  on  her  back  and  make 
her  way  across  the  land.  On  the  w.  coast, 
from  MtSt  Elias  southward  to  Eel  r.,  Cal., 
excellent  dugout  canoes  were  made  from 
giant  cedar  and  other  light  woods,  some 
of  them  nearlv  100  ft.  long.  The  multi- 
tude of  islands  off  the  n.  coast  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  natives  to  pass  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  thus  they  were  in- 
duced to  invent  seagoing  canoes  of  fine 
quality.  Here  also  from  tribe  to  tribe 
tne  forms  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  shape 
of  the  bow  and  stern  and  the  ornamento- 
tion.    On  the  California  coast  and  uavi- 
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gable  streams  n.  of  C.  Mendocino,  well- 
made  wooden  dugout  canoes  were  used ; 
wooden  canoes,  made  chiefly  of  planks 
lashed  together  and  calked,  were  used 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  id.  region;  both 
were  important  elements  in  influencing 
the  culture  of  the  people  of  these  sections. 
Everywhere  else  in  California,  barring 
the  occasional  use  of  corracles  and  rafts 
of  logs,  transportation  by  water  was  con- 
ducted by  means  of  balsas,  consisting  of 
rushes  tied  in  bundles,  generally,  if  not 
always,  with  more  or  less  approximation 
to  a  boat  of  cigar  shape.  In  certain  spots 
in  California,  as  on  Clear  lake  among  the 
Pomo  and  Tulare  lake  among  the  Yokuts, 
these  tule  balsas  were  important  factors 
in  native  life;  elsewhere  in  the  state 
much  lees  so  ( Kroeber).  On  the  lower 
Rio  Colorado  and  in  s.  central  California 
the  Indians  made  immense  corracle-like 
baskets,  called  by  the  Spaniards  coritaSj 
which  were  coated  with  bitumen  or  other 
waterproofing  and  used  for  fording  the 
streams,  laden  with  both  passengers  and 
merchandise. 

Consult  Boas,  The  Central  Eskimo,  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888;  Coues,  Garc^  Diary, 
1900;  Hoffman,  The  Menomini  Indians, 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Murdoch,  p:th- 
nological  Results  of  the  Point  Barrow  Ex- 
pedition, 9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nel- 
son, The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait, 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Niblack,  The 
Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska  and 
Northern  British  Columbia,  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1888;  Powers inCont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  1877;  Simms  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi, 
191, 1904;  Winship  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
407, 1896.  See  Commerce,  Pur  trade,  Trails 
and  Trade  routes,  Travel,  io.  t.  m.) 

Boat-ttones.  Prehistoric  objects  of  pol- 
ished stone  having  somewhat  the  shape 
of  a  canoe,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown. 
Some  have  straight 
parallel  sides  and 
square  ends;  in  oth- 
ers the  sides  con- 
verge to  a  blunt 
point.  A  vertical 
section  cut  length- 
wise of  either  is 
approximately  tri- 
angular, the'  long 
fare  ia  more  or  less 
hollow,  and  there  is 
usually  a  perfora- 
tion near  each  end; 
some  have  a  groove 
on  the  outer  or  convex  side,  apparently  to 
receive  a  cord  passed  througn  the  holes. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  keel-like  projection 
in  which  this  groove  is  cut.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  they  were  employed  as  charms 
or  talismans  and  carried  about  the  person. 
They  are  found  sparingly  in  most  of  the 
states  B.  of  the  Mississippi  r.  as  well  as 


BOAT-aroNC  OF  Chloritc;  ten- 
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BOAT-CTONE  OP  StATE 


in  Canada.  Those  in  the  Northern 
states  are  made  principally  of  slate,  in 
the  S.  and  W.  steatite  is  most  common, 
but  other  varieties  of  stone  were  used. 
In  fonn  some  of  these 
objects  approach  the 
plummets  (q.v.)  and  are 
perforated  at  one  end 
for  susj>ension;  others 
approximate  the  cones 
and  hemispheres  (q.  v.).  Analogous 
objects  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
some  of  which  are  manifestly  modeled 
after  the  native  canoe  while  others  resem- 
ble the  boat-stones  of  the  E.,  although 
often  perforated  at  one  end  for  suspen- 
sion.    See  Problematical  objects. 

Consult Fowke(l)inl3thRep.  B.  A.  E. 
1896,  (2)  Archffiol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902 
Moorehead  (1)  Prehist.  Impls.,  1902, 
(2)  The  Bird-stone  Ceremonial,  1899 
Moore,  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  Rau  in  Smith 
son.  Con t.,  XXII,  1876.     (g.  f.     w.  h.  h.) 

Bobbydoklinny.    See  Nakaidoklini. 

Booaehee.    See  Tomochichi. 

Boca  del  Arroyo  (Span. :  '  mouth  of  the 

fulch ').    A  Papago  village,  probably  in 
ima  CO.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  70  inhabitants  in 
1858. 

La  Booo  del  Arroyo.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208. 
1858. 

Boeherete.  The  name  of  a  village  given 
to  Joutel  in  1687  by  an  Ebahamo  Indian 
and  described  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  re- 
gion designated  was  at  that  time  occupied 
chiefly  by  Caddoan  tribes.  The  village 
can  not  be  definitely  classified.  See  Gat- 
schet Karankawalnds.',46, 1891.  (a. c. f. ) 
IJpcretto*.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1. 138, 1H46.  Tserabocherete.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
Margry,  IX^f-.  m.  289,  1878  (=T8era  and  Boeh- 
erete combined).  Tterabocretea.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846. 

Booootawwonanke  V^^  people'?).  A 
tribe  mentioned  by  Powhatan  in  1607  as 
living  N.  w.  of  the  falls  of  James  r.  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  highland  country, 
and  as  being  workers  of  copper  and  other 
metals  (Strachey,  Hist.  Va.,  27,  1849). 
Booootawwanaukes.— Struchey,  op.  cit.,27.  Boooo- 
tawwonaukea. —Ibid .  Booootawwonoogh. —I  bid .,  49. 
Booootowwonockt.— Ibid..  27.  Poooushtaonack.— 
Smith, Works,  25, 18^.   Pocoughtronaok.— Ibid.,  20. 

Bocoyna  {dc6  *pine,*  ina  'drips,'  hence 
*  turpentine.' — Lumholtz).  A  pueblo  of 
civilized  Tarahumare  on  the  e.  slope  of 
the  Sierra  Madre,  in  lat.  28°  25^  long. 
107°  15^  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Boooyna.— Lumholtz  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  xvi,  32, 
1894.  Oeoina.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  I,  134, 
19G2  (aboriginal  name). 

Bodkins.     See  A  wis,  Needles, 

BoBuf,  Kation  dn.  Mentioned  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1662  as  a  tribe  against 
which  the  Iroquois  that  year  sent  out  an 
expe<lition.  The  name  signifies  *  Buf- 
falo Nation,'  but  to  what  people  it  refers 
is  unknown;    it    may    have  designated 
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either  the  Buffalo  clan  or  gens  of  some 
tribe  or  one  of  the  buffalo-hunting  tribes 
of  the  W.  (j.  M.) 

Bogan.  A  marshy  cove  by  a  stream; 
called  also  bogan  hole  (Ganong  in  Proc. 
and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  209,  1896). 
In  a  letter  (Apr.  8,  1903)  Ganong  says 
further:  "A  word  very  much  used  by 

glides  and  others  who  go  into  the  New 
runswick  woods  is  bogan,  a  still  creek 
or  bay  branching  from  a  stream.  Ex- 
actly the  same  tning  the  Indians  call  a 
pokologan. * '  He  thinks  bogan,  like  logan^ 
probably  the  common  name  in  Maine 
for  the  same  thing,  a  corruption  of  poko- 
logan. Both  words,  Ganong  notes,  are 
in  good  local  use  and  occur  in  articles 
on  sporting,  etc.  It  is  possible  that 
"bogan  hole  '*  may  be  a  folk  etymologiz- 
ing of  pokoloaan.  In  the  Chippewa  lan- 
guage a  marsh  or  bog  is  td*idg&n. 

(a.  f.  c.) 

Bogueohito  ( *  big  bayou  * ) .  A  Choctaw 
band  formerly  residing  in  Neshoba  co.. 
Miss.,  in  a  district  known  by  the  same 
name. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108, 
1884. 

Borne  CliittM.— Claiborne  (l»t3)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168. 
28th  ConfT..  1st  sees.,  91, 1844. 

Bogae  Toooolo  Chitto  {Bok  tuklo  chitto 
*two  big  bayous*).  A  former  Choctaw 
town,  wnich  derived  its  name  from  its 
location  at  the  confluence  of  Running 
Tiger  and  Sukenatcha  crs.,  about  4  m. 
N.  w.  of  De  Kalb,  Kemper  co..  Miss. — 
Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi,  424, 
1902. 

Bohnapobatin.  {Bohnapo-baiin,  'western 
manv  houses').  The  name  applied  by 
the  tomo  living  in  the  region  of  Clear 
lake,  Cal. ,  to  those  living  along  the  upper 
course  of  Russian  r. — Gibbs  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  110,  1853. 

Bokea.  A  former  Porno  village  situ- 
ated in  what  is  known  as  Rancheria  val- 
ley, on  the  headwaters  of  Navarro  r., 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.  s.  a.  b.) 
Booh-heaf.— GibbH  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  112,  1853. 

Bokninnwad  ( in  part  from  bok,  *  to  find ' ) . 
A  Yokuts  tribe  formerly  living  on  Deer 
cr. ,  Tulare  co. ,  Cal.  They  ceded  lands  to 
the  United  States  by  treaty  of  May  30, 
1851,  and  went  on  a  reservation  on  Kings 
r.     (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Oo-ke-nim-noiu.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Ck)ng.,  32,  1857.  Fo-ken-well.— Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1900.  Po-ken-welle.— Bar- 
bour in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  3"2d  Cone.,  spec,  seas., 
255,  1853.  Pokoninot.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
456,  1874.  Po-kon-wel-lo.— Johnston  in  8en.  Ex. 
Doc.  61,  32d  Cong..  Ist  8e«s.,  23,  1862. 

Bokongehelas.     See  Buckongahelas. 

Bolas  (Span.:  'balls').  A  hunting 
weapon  consisting  of  two  or  more  balls 
of  heavy  material  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  cord  by  means  of  shorter  cords.  The 
type  weapon  is  that  used  by  the  tribes 
of  the  pampas  of  South  America  to  en- 


tangle the  legs  of  animals.  The  onlv 
weapon  of  this  character  found  in  North 
America  is  that  used  by  the  western  Es- 
kimo for  hunting  birds,  especially  water- 
fowl. It  consists  of  from  4  to  10  blocks, 
or  shaped  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  about 
the  size  oi  a  walnut,  each  attached  to  a 
sinew  or  rawhide  cord  24  to  30  in.  long, 
and  gathered  and  secured  to  a  short 
hand^  made  of  grass  stems  or  feathers, 
forming  a  ^rip.  In  throwing 
the  bolas  it  is  swun^  around 
the  head  once  or  twice,  then 
released  like  a  sling.  During 
the  first  part  of  their  course 
the  balls  remain  bunched,  but 
when  they  lose  speed  or  come 
in  contact  with  an  object  they 
diverge  and  entangle.  In  the 
hands  of  the  Eskimo  the 
weapon  is  effectual  at  40  to  50 
yds.  The  bolas  is  analogous  t**"*©  ^  »«- 
to  the  slungshot,  to  the  casse-  ^)  "^ 
t^te  of  the  Plains  Indians, 
and  to  the  cast-net  of  s.  e.  Asia.  Zuf&i 
children  have  a  toy  which  resembles  the 
bolas.  Consult  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  245,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  134,  1899.  (w.  h.) 

Bolbone.  A  subdivision  of  the  Cholovone, 
the  northernmost  groiip  of  the  Mariposan 
family,  residing  e.  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and 
N.  of  Tuolumne  r.,  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Bolbon.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  186X. 
BolbonM.— Chamisso  in  Kotxebue,  Voy.,  iii.  51. 
1821.  Bolbonea. —Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  4.53. 
1874  (misquoted  from  Chamisso).  Palpeneft. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30. 1860.  Palpones.— 
Ibid.    VoWon.— Ibid.,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Boleek. — See  Bowlegs. 

Bolinas.  A  name  formerly  applied  to 
the  people  living  in  the  region  of  Bolinas 
bay,  s.  of  Pt  Reyes,  Marin  co.,  Cal.  Tay- 
lor (Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860)  pves 
Bollanos,  an  incorrect  spelling  of  Bolinas, 
as  the  name  of  a  small  division  of  the 
Olamentke  (Moquelumnan  stock)  for- 
merly **near  Bollenos  bay,  Tamales  bay, 
Punto  de  los  Reyes,  and  probably  as  far 
up  as  Bodega  bay."  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Bolihoigor.  A  Koyukukhotana  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  25  ra.  above  the  mouth  of 
Koyulsuk  r.,  Alaska.— Petroff  (1880), 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Bolthoifer.— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901 
(after  Petroff). 

Bomaieen.  A  chief  or  sachem  of  the 
Kennebec  tribe  whose  residence  was  at 
Norridgewock,  Kennebec  r..  Me.,  the  an- 
cient capital  or  principal  village  of  the 
tribe.  He  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1693 
and  is  known  to  have  died  m  1724. 
He  made  a  treatv  with  Gov.  Phips  in 
1693;  went  to  the  fortatPemaquid,  Me.,  in 
1694  under  a  flag  of  truce,  and  was  treacher- 
ously seized  and  cast  into  prison  in  Bos- 
ton. After  his  release  he  waged  war  for 
a   time   on   the   settlements,   attacking 
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Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  and  other  towns  in 
Massachusetts  in  1706,  and  Saco,  Me., 
in  1710.  A  treaty  of  peace  to  which 
his  name  was  signied  was  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  July  13,  1713.  He  was 
killed  by  a  party  under  Capt.  Moulton 
near  Taconnet,  Me.,  in  1724;  about  the 
same  time  his  family  at  Norridgewock 
was  fired  upon,  his  daughter  being  killed 
and  his  mother  taken  prisoner,     (c.  t.  ) 

Bones.    See  Analomy. 

Bone-work.  The  use  of  bone  and  re- 
lated materials,  including  antler,  ivory, 
horn,  whalebone,  turtle-shell,  and  the 
teeth ,  hoofs,  beaks,  and  claws  of  man  v  crea- 
tures, was  almost  universal  among  Indian 
tribes.  The  hardness  and  toughness  of 
these  materials  made  them  desirable  for 
many  kinds  of  implements  and  utensils, 
and  their  pleasing  color  and  capacity  for 
high  polish  caus^  them  to  be  valued  for 
personal  ornaments.  Since  both  man 
and  beasts  of  various  kinds  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  aboriginal  mythology,  it 
18  to  be  expected  that  in  numerous  in- 
stances their  bones  had  a  special  sacred 
si^ificanceand  use,  as  when,  for  example, 
the  skulls  and  paws  of  small  animals  were 
used  for  mixing  medicine. 

Not  uncommonly  the  small  bones, 
teeth,  and  claws  of  various  animals,  the 
b^Eiks  of  birds,  etc.,  were  strung  as  beads, 
were  perforated  or  grooved  to  be  hung  as 
pendant  ornaments  or  rattles,  or  were 
sewed  on  garments  or  other  objects  of 
use.  These  uses  are  illustrated  in  the 
necklaces  of  crab  claws  and  the  puflBn 
beak  ceremonial  armlets  of  the  Eskimo, 
by  the  bear-tooth  necklaces  of  many  of 
the  tribes,  by  the  elk  tusk  embellish- 
ments of  the  buckskin  costumes  of  the 
women  among  the  Plains  Indians,  and 
by  the  small  carved  bone  pendants  at- 
tached to  the  edee  of  the  garments  of 
the  ancient  Beothuk  (see  Adornment). 
Teeth  and  small  bones,  such  as  the  meta- 
carpals of  the  deer,  as  well  as  worked  bone 
disks  and  lozenges,  were  used  as  dice  in 
playing  games  of  chance,  and  gaming 
sticks  of  many  varieties  were  made  of 
bone.  In  precolonial  times  bone  had  to 
be  cut,  carved,  and  engraved  with  imple- 
ments of  stone,  such  as  knives,  scrapers, 
saws,  gravers,  drills,  and  grinding  stones, 
and  with  some  of  the  tribes  the  primitive 
methods  still  prevail.  Although  indis- 
pensable to  primitive  tribes  evervwhere, 
this  material  occupies  a  place  of  excep- 
tional importance  in  the  far  N.  beyond 
the  limits  of  forest  groHi;h,  where  the  only 
available  wood  is  brought  oversea  from 
distant  shores  by  winds  and  currents. 
The  Eskimo  have  the  bones  of  the  whale, 
seal,  walrus,  bear,  wolf,  moose,  reindeer, 
muskox,  and  a  wild  sheep,  and  the  antlers 
of  the  moose  and  deer,  the  horns  of  the 
sheep  and  ox,  the  teeth  of  the  bear,  wolf. 


and  reindeer,  the  ivory  of  the  walrus 
and  narwhal,  fossil  ivory,  the  whalebone 
of  the  right-whale,  and  the  bones  of  the 
smaller  quadrupeds  and  various  birds, 
and  their  skill  in  shaping  them  and  adapt- 
ing them  to  their  peeds  in  the  rigorous 
arctic  environment  is  truly  remarkable. 
The  larger  bones,  as  the  ribs  of  the  whale, 
are  employed  in  constructing  houses, 
caches,  and  shelters;  for  ribs  of  boats, 
runners  for  sleds,  and  plates  for  armor 
(Nelson).  Bone,  ivory,  and  antler  were 
utilized  for  bows,  arrows,  spears,  har- 
poons, knives,  scrapers,  picks,  flint-flak- 
ing implements,  clubs,  boxes,  and  a 
great  variety  of  appliances  and  tackle 
employed  in  rigging  boats,  in  fishing, 
in  hunting,  in  transportation,  in  pre- 
paring the  product  of  the  chase  for 
consumption;  for  weaving,  netting,  and 
sewing  implements,  household  utensils, 
tobacco  pipes,  gaming  implements,  toys, 
dolls,  fetishes,  amulets,  and  artistic 
carvings  of  many  kinds.  Personal  orna- 
ments and  toilet  articles  of  bone  and 
kindred  materials  are  more  numerous  in 
Alaska,  where  beads,  pendants,  hair- 
pins, combs,  labrets,  belt  clasps,  belt 
ornaments  of  reindeer  teeth,  etc.,  are 
largely  made  and  ingeniously  applied. 
The  artistic  work  of  these  northern 
peoples  is  shown  in  their  extremely 
clever  carvings  in  ivory  and  their  engrav- 
ings of  various  ornamental  and  pictorial 
designs  upon  objects  of  use  and  ornament, 
but  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  ground 
for  the    opinion    that   these    particular 

§  bases  of  their  art  are  largely  of  recent 
evelopment  and  are  due  to  association 
with  white  men  and  as  a  result  of  the 
acquisition  of  metal  tools  and  perhaps 
also  to  some  extent  to  contact  with  Indian 
tribes  which  in  their  turn  have  been 
influenced  by  the  whites.  The  wide 
range  and  vast  numbers  of  the  objects  of 
art  shaped  from  these  materials  by  the 
arctic  peoples  of  the  present  period  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated  by  reference 
to  the  works  of  Boas,  Murdoch,  Nelson, 
and  Turner,  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  and  by 
a  visit  to  the  ethnologic  museums. 

Bone  and  the  allied  substances  have 
been  and  are  favorite  materials  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  uten- 
sils, implements,  ornaments,  and  to- 
temic  and  symbolic  carvings  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  are  often  admirable  and  dis- 
play esthetic  appreciation  of  a  high  order 
( Niblack,  Boas ) .  Their  carvings  in  bone, 
ivory,  and  antler,  often  inlaid  with  aba- 
lone,  and  the  graceful  and  elaborately 
carved  cups,  ladles,  and  spoons  of  horn, 
are  especially  noteworthy.  The  art  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Frazer  basin  and  the 
Pacific  slope  s.  of  Puget  sd.  is  much 
more   primitive,    though    bone  was    in 
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general  use  for  implements,  utensils, 
musical  instruments,  gaming  articles, 
and  ornamente  ( Abbott,  (ioddard.  Pow- 
ers, Smith),  great  numbers  being  pre- 
served in  our  museums.  Many  of  the 
tribes  of  the  arid  region,  the  great  divide, 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  E.  still 
employ,  bone,  horn,  antler,  and  turtle- 
shell  to  a  large  extent,  but  metal  has 
largely  usurped  their  place,  especially  for 
implements,  hence  finds  from  village  sites, 
cemeteries,  and  burial  mounds  must  be 
depended  on  largely  for  knowledge  of  the 
aboriginal  bone-work  of  these  regions. 
The  ancient  Pueblos  inlaid  some  of  their 
implements  and  ornaments  of  bone  with 
bits  of  turqiioise  and  other  bright  stones 
(Fewkes,  Pepper).  Among  the  tribes  of 
many  seditions  bones  of  deer  and  the 
larger  birds  were  used  for  flutes  and 
whistles,  and  shells  of  turtles  for  rattles, 
and  the  latter  were  often  made  also  of 
beaks  of  birds  and  hoofs  and  dewclaws 
of  deer  and  other  animals,  or  by  attach- 
ing these  articles  to  parts  of  the  costume, 
or  to  bands  for  the  wrists  and  ankles. 
Champlain  illustrates  a  game  drive  in 
which  the  drivers  appear  to  be  beating 
with  bones  upon  clavicles  of  some  large 
animal,  and  among  the  Plains  tribes  and 
the  Pueblos  a  sort  of  saw-fiddle  in  which 
sometimes  a  scapula  is  drawn  over  a 
notched  stick,  or  over  another  scapula, 
for  keeping  time  in  ceremonial  dances,  is 
employed.  The  mounds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  valleys  and  the  Southern 
states  have  yielded  a  wide  range  of  ob- 
jects, both  useful  and  ornamental.  Of  the 
former  class,  awls,  fish-hooks,  pins,  arrow- 
points,  cutting  tools  made  of  beaver 
teeth,  and  scraping  tools  are  the  most 
important.  Of  the  latter  class,  beads, 
pendants,  gorgets,  pins,  wristlets,  etc., 
are  worthy  of  note.  There  are  also  bone 
whistles  and  flutes,  engraved  batons,  and 
various  carxings  that  would  seem  rather 
to  be  totem ic  and  symbolic  than  simplv 
useful  or  ornamental;  horns  of  the  buf- 
falo and  mountain  sheep  were  made  into 
dippers  and  cups,  and  were  also,  as  were 
the  antlers  of  deer,  utilized  in  head- 
dresses by  the  ancient  as  well  as  by  the 
present  peoples.  The  scapulae  of  large 
animals  formed  convenient  hoe  blades 
and  as  such  were  probably  universally 
employed  by  the  native  agriculturists. 
A  novel  use  of  bones  is  that  of  plating 
them  with  copper,  illustrated  by  the 
plated  jawbone  of  a  wolf  obtained  by 
Moore  from  a  Florida  mound.  In  the 
wonderful  collection  of  objects  from  the 
Hopewell  mound,  near  Chi  11  ico the,  Ohio, 
is  a  human  femur  engraved  with  intri- 
cate and  finely  execute<l  symbolic  figures 
(Putnam  and  Willoughby). 

The  literature  of  this  topic  is  volumi- 
nous, though  much  scattered,  and  is  em- 


bodied mainly  in  reports  on  field  re- 
searches published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  the  National  Museum,  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the 
Reports  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario,  the  leading  museums  and  acade- 
mies, and  in  works  of  a  more  general 
nature,  such  as  Moorehead's  Prehistoric 
Implements  and  Fowke*s  Archaeological 
History  of  Ohio.  (w.  h.  h.  ) 

BonfoQoa.  A  former  Muskhogean  set- 
tlement, a  short  distance  n.  of  L.  Pont- 
chartrain.  La. 

Bonifouoftft. — BaudrydesLozi^res,  Voy.  Louisiane, 
241, 1802. 

Bonne  Esp^ranoe.  A  Montagnais  settle- 
ment on  the  islands  and  mainland  at  the 
mouth  of  Esquimaux  r.,  on  the  s.  coast  of 
Labrador.  Some  Nascapee  are  probably 
there  also.— Steams,  Labrador,  264,  293, 
1884. 

BonoBtao.  Mentioned  as  a  Pima  settle- 
ment on  the  upper  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  below 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  1764;  but  from  the  loca- 
tion it  would  seem  more  likely  that  it  was 
a  Papago  rancheria. 

BonotUo.  —  Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  347,  1864. 
BoBMtao.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
472,  1892. 

Booadasha  ( '  fish-catchers  * ) .   A  band  of 
the  Crows. 
Boo-a-d&'-sha.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc.,  159, 1877. 

Boootolooee.  A  former  Choctaw  village 
pertaining  to  the  *'Sixtowns,'*  situated 
on  Boguetulukusi  cr.,  a  w.  aflfluent  of 
Chicasawhay  r.,  probably  in  Jasper  co., 
Miss.— W.  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 

Books  in  Indian  langnaget.  In  addi- 
tion to  dictionaries,  versions  of  the  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book,  whole  and  in  part, 
Bible  stories  complete  and  summarized, 
catechisms,  and  cognate  works,  the  litera- 
ture translated  into  Indian  languages 
embraces  some  interesting  volumes.  In 
Greenlandic  Eskimo  there  is  an  abridged 
version  of  Stoud-Platon's  Geography,  bv 
E.  A.  Wandall  (1848);  a  translation  of 
Thomas  d  Kempis'  Imitation  of  Christ, 
by  Paul  Egede  (1787,  revised  1824);  a 
History  of  the  World,  by  C.  E.  Janssen 
(1861),  and  another  by  S.  P.  Klein- 
schmidt  (1859).  Peter  Kragh's  transla- 
tions of  Ingemann's  Voices  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  The  High  Game,  Krumma- 
cher's  Parables  and  Feast  Book,  the  Life 
of  Hans  Egede,  and  other  books  circu- 
lated in  manuscript.  In  the  Labrador 
dialect  a  geography,  by  A.  F.  Eisner,  was 
published  in  1880.  Under  the  title 3/a/ipii/o 
ekta  oicimani  ya^  *Sky  to  traveling  he 
went,'  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs  published  in  1857  a 
translation  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress 
into  the  Dakota  language  of  the  Siouan 
stock.  This  same  lx)ok  was  translated 
into  Cree  by  Archbishop  Vincent  (1886), 
and  into  (jheyenne  by  Rev.  R.  Petter 
( 1904).  In  1879  Rev.  D.  W.  Hemans  pub- 
lished a  Santee  version  of  Rev.  R  New- 
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ton's  The  King's  Highway.  Into  the  Mas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  the  Al^nquian  stock 
Rev.  John  Eliot  translated  in  1664  Baxter' 8 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  in  1665  Baylv's 
Practice  of  Piet^,  about  1687  the  Rev.  W. 
Perkins'  Six  Principles  of  Religion,  and 
in  1689  Sheperd's  Sincere  CJonvert  A 
Geography  for  Beginners  was  published 
in  Chippewa  in  1^,  and  in  Santee  Da- 
kota in  1876.  In  1839  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Goodrich's  Child's  Book  of  the  Creation 
was  translated  into  Choctaw  bv  the  Rev. 
L.  8.  Williams..  The  civilized  tribes  of 
Indian  Territory,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Cherokee  and  adapted  alphabets,  have 
published  many  laws,  text-books,  etc.,  in 
the  native  lanffuages. 

Exclusive  of  occasional  texts,  more  or 
less  brief,  in  native  languages,  to  be  found 
in  the  periodical  literature  of  anthropol- 
ogy, in  ethnological  and  linguistic  mono-  . 
graphs,  books  of  travel  and  description, 
etc.,  there  is  accumulating  a  considerable 
literature  of  texts  by  accredited  men  of 
science  and  other  competent  observers. 
The  Chimmesyan  stock  is  represented  by 
Boas'  Tsimshian Texts  (Bull.  27,  B.  A.  £., 
1902);  the  Chinookan  by  Boas'  Chinook 
Texts  (Bull.  20,  B.  A.  E.,  1904),  and  Kath- 
lamet  Texts  (Bull.  "26, 1901);  theSalishan 
by  Teit  and  Boas'  Traditions  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  (1898);  the 
Wakashan  (Kwakiutl-Nootka)  by  Boas 
and  Hunt's  Kwakiutl  Texts  (Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  I^at  Hist.,  1902-05) ;  the Skittagetan 
by  Swanton's  Haida  Texts  (Bull.  29,  B. 
A.  E.,  1905);  the  Athapascan  by  God- 
dard's  Hupa Texts (Publ.  Univ.  Cal.,  Am. 
ArchteoL  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1904),  and  his 
Morphology  of  the  Hupa  Language  ( 1905) 
perhaps  belongs  here  also,  likewise  Mat- 
thews* Navaho  Legends  (1897)  and  The 
Night  Chant  (1902);  theSiouan  by  Riggs' 
Dakota  Grammar,  Texts,  and  Ethnogra- 
phy (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ix,  1893), 
Dorsey's  (pi^ha  Language  (Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  VI,  1890),  Omaha  and  Ponka 
Letters  (Bull.  11,  B.  A.  E.,  1891),  and 
Osage  Traditions  (6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888) ;  the  Iroquoian  by  Mooney's  Sacred 
Formulas  of  the  Cherokee  (7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1891),  Hewitt's  Iroquoian  Cosmol- 
ogy (21st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903),  and  Hale's 
Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  ( 1883) — the  second 
records  coemologic  myths,  the  last  the 
great  national  ritual  of  the  northern  Iro- 
quois, The  Algonquian  is  represented 
by  scattered  texts  rather  than  by  books, 
although  there  are  to  be  mentioned 
Brinton's  Lenape  and  Their  Legends 
(1885),  which  contains  the  text  of  the 
Walum  Olum,  and  the  Cree  and  Siksika 
Legends  in  Petitot's  Traditions  Indiennes 
du  Canada  Nord-ouest  (1887),  the  scat- 
tered texts  in  the  works  of  Schoolcraft, 
Hoffman,  etc.;  the  Eskimo  best  by  the 
texts  in  Boas'  Eskimo  of  Baffin  Land  and 
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Hudson  Bay  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XV,  1901),  and  other  writings  on  the 
Eskimo,  Thalbitzer's  Phonetical  Study  of 
the  Eskimo  Language  (1904),  and  Bar- 
num's  Grammatical  Fundamentals  of  the 
Innuit  Language  (1901),  the  last  relating 
to  the  Tununa  dialect  of  Alaska.  The 
monographs  of  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  on 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Pawnee  (22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1903),  of  James  Mooney  on  the 
Ghost  Dance  Religion  (14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1896),  the  numerous  monographs  of 
Dr  Franz  Boas  on  the  Bellacoola,  the 
Kwakiutl,  etc.,  contain  much  textual 
material.  The  manuscript  collection  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is 
rich  in  texts  of  mythSj  legends,  etc.  As 
a  whole,  the  body  of  Imguistic  material, 
here  briefly  noticed,  is  ofincreasin^  mag- 
nitude and*  value.  The  literattire  m  the 
Chinook  jai^n  also  furnishes  some 
titles,  e.  g.,  the  stenographic  periodical 
Kamloops  Wawa,  by  Fatner  Le  Jeune, 
who  is  also  the  author  of  several  pamph- 
lets. Worthy  of  mention  is  Rev.  Myron 
Eells'  Hymns  in  the  Chinook  Jargon 
Language  (1878-89),  which  is  not  merely 
a  translation  of  English  verse.  See  Bible 
translationsy  Dictionaries,  Feriodicais, 

(a.  f.  c.) 

Boomerangs.    See  Rabbit  sticks. 

Boothroyd.  A  body  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
Indians  of  Salishan  stock  on  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.  The  name  seems  to  have  been 
employed  to  include  the  towns  of  Spaim, 
Kimus,  Tzaumuk,  Suk,  and  Nkattsim. 
Pop.  159  in  1902  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for 
19(fe,  238). 

Borego  ('sheep').  An  ancient  settle- 
ment of  the  Tepecano,  now  in  ruinsj  situ- 
ated on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Rio  de 
Bolafios,  approachable  from  Monte  Es- 
cobedo,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.  There  is  a 
native  tradition  that  its  people  warred 
against  those  of  Azqueltan  after  the  first 
coming  of  the  Spaniards. — Hrdlicka  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  v.  409,  1903. 

Boring.  See  Drills  and  Drilling^  Shell- 
tvork,  ^Ume-work. 

Borradoi  (Span. :  *  painted  in  stripes  or 
blotches ' ).  A  tribe  which,  according  to 
Orozco  y  Berra  (Geo^.,  300,  308,  1864), 
formerly  resided  in  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo 
Leon,  and  Coahuila,  n.  Mexico.  There 
is  evidence  that  the  tribe  or  a  portion  of 
it  lived  at  one  time  in  Texas,  as  the  same 
authority  (p.  382)  says  that  the  country  of 
the  lower  Lipan  Indians  joined  on  the  s. 
that  of  the  Karankawa  and  Borrados  in 
the  province  of  Texas.  The  relationship 
of  this  tribe  to  the  Coahuiltecan  group  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Bartolome  Garcia. 

BoBomworth,  Karyl  A  noted  Creek 
Indian  woman,  also  known  as  Mary 
Mathews  and  Mary  Musgrove,  who  cre- 
ated much  trouble  for  the  Georgia  colonial 
government  about  1752,  nearly  rousing 
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the  Creek  confederacy  to  war  against  the 
English.  She  seems  to  have  been  of  high 
standing  among  her  own  people,  being 
closely  related  to  leading  chiefs  both  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  possessed 
of  unusual  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
English,  for  which  reason,  and  to  secure 
her  good  will,  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of 
the  colony,  made  her  his  interpreter  and 
negotiator  with  the  Indians  at  a  salary 
of  $500  per  year.  About  1749  she  mar- 
ried her  third  white  husband,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Bosom  worth,  who,  by  reason  of 
his  Indian  marriage,  was  given  a  com- 
mission from  the  colony  of  South  Caro- 
lina as  agent  among  the  Creeks,  and 
within  a  few  months  had  nearly  pre- 
cipitated civil  war  among  the  Indians 
and  rebellion  among  the  licensed  traders. 
Being  deeply  in  debt,  he  instigated  his 
wife  to  assume  the  title  of  **  Empress  of 
the  Creek  Nation,"  and  to  make  personal 
claim,  first  to  the  islands  of  Ossabaw,  St 
Catharine,  and  Sapelo,  on  the  Georgia 
coast,  and  afterward  to  a  large  territory 
on  the  mainland.  Notifying  Gov.  Ogle- 
thorpe that  she  was  coming  to  claim  her 
own,  she  raised  a  large  body  of  armed 
Creeks  and  marched  against  Savannah. 
The  town  was  put  in  position  for  defense 
and  a  troop  of  cavalry  met  the  Indians 
outside  and  obliged  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  before  entering.  The  proces- 
sion was  headed  by  Bosomworth  m  full 
canonical  robes,  with  his  **  oueen  '*  by  his 
side,  followed  by  the  chiefs  in  order  of 
rank,  with  their  warriors.  They  were 
receive<l  with  a  military  salute  and  a 
council  followed,  lasting  several  days, 
during  which  the  Indians  managed  to 
regain  possession  of  their  arms,  and  a 
massacre  seemed  imminent,  which  was 
averted  by  the  seizure  of  Mary  and  her 
husband,  who  were  held  in  prison  until 
they  made  suitable  apologies  and  promises 
of  good  behavior,  the  troops  and  citizens 
remaining  under  arms  until  the  danger 
was  over,  when  the  Indians  were  dis- 
missed with  presents.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded of  her  later  career.  See  A  ppleton*  s 
Cyclopaedia  of  Am.  Biog. ;  various  histo- 
ries of  Georgia;  Bosom  worth's  MS.  Jour., 
1752,  in  archives  B.  A.  E.     (j.  m.) 

Boston  Indian  Citiienship  Committee. 
An  association  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  Indians;  organized  in  1879  on 
the  occasion  of  the  forcible  removal  of 
the  Ponca.  The  tribe  returned  to  their- 
old  home  in  South  Dakota  from  the 
reservation  in  Indian  Territory.  Chief 
Standing  Bear,  released  on  a  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus,  went  to  Boston,  and,  on 
the  plea  that  most  of  the  signatures  in 
favor  of  removal  were  fraudulent,  enlisted 
the  sympathy  of  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  then 
governor  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  and  other  or- 
.  ganizers  of  this  committee,  who  finally 


secured  the  rescission  of  the  edict  and  the 
restoration  ofthe  Dakota  reservation.  The 
committee  undertook  next  to  secure  citi- 
zenship for  Indians  on  the  basis  of  the 
payment  of  taxes,  a  principle  that  was 
finally  denied  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  When  the  Dawes  bill 
granting  land  in  severalty  and  citizenship 
was  enacted,  the  committee  devoted  its 
attention  to  securing  honest  allotment. 
Since  the  organization  of  the  Indian 
Rights  Association  in  Philadelphia  the 
Boston  committee  has  confined  itself  to 
securing  fair  allotments  of  fertile  lands, 
with  adequate  water  supply,  protecting 
homesteads,  and  espe<aally  to  defending 
and  generally  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  more  progressive  bands  of  tribes  that 
were  backwani  in  taking  allotments.  To 
safeguard  the  rights  of  such  and  prevent 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  best  Indian  lands 
to  whites  at  nominal  prices,  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  obtain  the  dismissal 
of  corrupt  Grovemment  agents  and  in- 
spectors whenever  such  were  detected. 
Joshua  W.  Davis  is  chairman  and  J.  S. 
Lock  wood  secretary  (P.  O.  Box  131, 
Boston,  Mass.). 
Bottles.  See  Pottery f  Receptacles, 
BoQcfonoa.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
on  the  headwaters  of  Pearl  r..  Miss. 
Bouo-fouoa.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  135. 
map,  1761.  Bouo-fuoa.— Latti^,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 
BoiA-ftika.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv%  562,  1854. 
Bondinot,  Eliai  (native  name  (fdld- 
gVnay  '  male  deer  *  or  '  turkey ' ) .  A  Cher- 
okee Indian,  educated  in  the  foreign  mis- 
sion school  at  Corn  well.  Conn.,  founded 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  which  he  entered 
with  two  other  Cherokee  youths  in  1818 
at  the  instance  of  the  philanthropist 
whose  name  he  was  allowed  to  adopt. 
In  1827  the  Cherokee  council  formally 
resolved  to  establish  a  national  paper,  and 
the  following  year  the  Cherokee  Phatiix 
appeared  under  Boudinot's  editorship. 
After  a  precarious  existence  of  6  years, 
however,  the  paper  was  discontinued,  and 
not  resumed  until  after  the  removal  of 
the  Cherokee  to  Indian  Ter.,  when  its 
place  was  finally  taken  by  the  Cherokee 
Advocate,  established  in  1844.  In  1833 
Boudinot  wrote  **Poor  Sarah;  or,  the 
Indian  Woman,'*  in  Cherokee  characters, 

Sublished  at  New  Echota  by  the  United 
irethren's  Missionary  Society,  another 
edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Park 
Hill  in  1843;  and  from  1823  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  joint  translator  with 
Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester  of  a  number  of  the 
Gospels,  some  of  which  passed  through 
several  editions.  Boudinot  joined  an 
insignificant  minority  of  his  people  in 
support  of  the  Ridge  treaty  and  the  sub- 
sequent treaty  of  New  Kchota,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  sur- 
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rendered  its  lands  and  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  This  attitude  made  him  so  unpopu- 
lar that  on  June  22, 1839,  he  was  set  upon 
and  murdered,  although  not  with  the 
knowledge  or  connivance  of  the  tribal 
officers.  See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E,,  1900;  Pilling,  Bibliography  of  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1888. 

Boasooatton.  The  northernmost  divi- 
sion of  the  Cree,  living  in  1658-71  about 
the  s.  shores  of  Hudson  bay.  According 
to  Dr  William  Jones  the  Chippewa  refer 
to  the  northernmost  dwelling  place  of  the 
Cree  as  Ininiyvitoskwiining,  *  at  the  man's 
elbow,' and  Antawat-otoskwttning,  'they 
dwell  at  the  elbow.'  This  arUmvdt  is 
probably  the  term  usually  prefixed,  in 
one  form  or  another,  to  the  name  Bous- 
coutton. 

Ateoaabomoatouek.  — Jes.  Rel . ,  1658.  21 ,  1858.  OuUo- 
noiflbotucottoiu.— Tailhan,  Perrot,  2^,  note,  1864. 
Outaottoia,  BoQwwnttoiu.— Prise  de  powiession 
mil)  in  Marerv,  D^c.  i,  97.  1875  (comma  evi- 
dently inserted  by  mistake). 

BoQtt^  Station.  A  vill^e  in  St  Charles 
parish.  La.,  at  which  lived  a  camp  of 
Choctaw  who  manufactured  cane  oas- 
ketry  and  gathered  the  okra  which  was 

? pound    into   gumbo    fil^. — Harris,   La. 
roducts,  203,  1881. 

Bowlt  The  (a  translation  of  his  native 
name,  Diim^^ti),  also  called  Col.  Bowles. 
A  noted  Cherokee  chief  and  leader  of  one 
of  the  first  bands  to  establish  themselves 
{>ermanently  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. At  the  head  of  some  hostile 
Cherokee  from  the  Chickamauga  towns 
he  massacred  alt  of  the  male  members  of 
a  party  of  emigrants  at  Muscle  shoals  in 
Tennessee  r.  in  1794,  after  which  he  re- 
tired up  St.  Francis  r.  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  and,  his  act  being  dis- 
owned by  the  Cherokee  council,  who 
offered  to  assist  in  his  arrest,  he  remained 
in  that  region  until  after  the  cession  of 
[louisiana  Territory  to  the  United  States. 
About  1824  so  much  dissatisfaction  was 
caused  by  delay  in  adjusting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  territory  of  the  Western 
Cherokee  in  Arkansas  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  their  annuities  that  a  party  headed 
by  Bowl  crossed  Sabine  r.  into  Texas, 
wnere  they  were  joined  by  bodies  of 
refugees  from  a  number  of  other  eastern 
trib^  and  began  negotiations  with  the 
Mexican  government  for  a  tract  of  land 
on  Angelina,  Neches,  and  Trinity  rs.,  but 
were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Texan  war  for  independence  in  1835. 
Houston,  who  had  long  been  a  friend  of 
the  Cherokee,  entered  into  a  treaty  to 
assign  them  certain  lands  along  Angelina 
r. ,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Texas  senate 
in  1837,  and  Houston's  successor,  Lamar, 
declared  his  intention  to  drive  all  the 
Indians  from  Texas.  On  the  plea  that 
they  were  entering  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Mexican  inhabitants,  a  commission, 
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supported  by  several  regiments  of  troops, 
was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  town  on  Ange- 
lina r.  to  demand  that  they  remove  at 
once  across  the  border.  On  their  refusal 
they  were  attacked,  July  15-16, 1839,  and 
defeated  in  two  engagements.  Bow  land  his 
assistant  chief.  Hard-mush,  being  among 
the  many  killed.  See  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Bowlder  ontlines.  Certain  outline  sur- 
face figures,  probably  of  Siouan  origin, 
usually  formed  of  bowlders  a  foot  or  less  in 
diameter,  though  a  few  consisted  of  buffalo 
bones.  The  name  '* bowlder  mosaics" 
was  first  applied  to 
them  by  Todd.  Ac- 
cording to  Lewis, 
structures  of  this 
type  have  been  found 
from  w.  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska to  Manitoba, 
and  from  w.  Minne- 
sota through  North 
and  South  Dakota  to 
Montana;  but  they 
appear  to  be,  or  rather 
to  have  been,  more 
frequent  in  South 
Dakota  than  in  any 
other  section.  These  remains  consist  of 
animal,  human,  and  other  figures  out- 
lined upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
usually  on  elevated  sites,  the  human, 
turtle,  and  serpent  figures  being  by  far 
the  most  numerous.  In  Dakota  the  out- 
lines are  generally  accompanied  with 
small  stone  circles,  known  to  be  old 
tipi  sites.  In  some  instances  long  lines 
of  bowlders  or  buffalo  bones  and  small 
stone  cairns  have  been  found  associated 
with  them  or  occurring  in  their  immedi- 
ate neighborhood.  Like  the  bowlder 
circles  these  are  more  or  less  embeilded 
in  the  ground,  but  this  does  not  necessa- 
rily indicate  great  antiquity;  indeed, 
their  frequent  association  with  tipi  cir- 
cles seems  to  denote  that  they  are  com- 
paratively recent  The  accompanying 
turtle  figure  illustrates  the  type.  Among 
the  Crows  of  Montana  a  bowlder  outline 
figure  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  woman  to 
commemorate  the  unfaithfulness  of  a  wife. 

Consult  Lewis  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii, 
Apr.,  1889,  III,  Julv,  1890;  Simms,  ibid., 
n.  8.,  v,374,  1903;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  534, 1894;  Todd  in  Am.  Natural- 
ist, Jan.,  1884.  (c.  t.) 

Bowlegs  (probably  corrupted  from  Bo- 
lek).  An  inferior  Seminole  chief  who 
was  brought  temporarily  into  notice  in 
1812  during  the  Indian  war  on  the  Geor- 
gia frontier.  When  early  in  that  year 
Kine  Paine,  also  a  Seminole  chief,  at  the 
head  of  sundry  bands  of  Seminole  and 
negroes,  started  on  a  mission  of  blood  and 
plunder,  Bowlegs  joineil  him.  A  small 
force  under  Capt.  Williams  was  met  and 
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defeated  Sept  11.  Their  force  being 
considerably  increased,  they  soon  there- 
after marched  from  tne  Alachua  towns 
to  attack  Gen.  Neuman,  who  had  been 
sent  against  them  with  orders  to  destroy 
their  towns.  After  4  severe  charges  in 
which  King  Paine  was  killed  and  Bow- 
legs wounded,  the  Indians  were  driven 
back.  With  this  occurrence  Bowlegs 
drops  from  history,  though  he  probably 
lived  several  years  longer.  In  a  docu- 
ment exhibited  in  the  trial  of  Arbuthnott 
and  Ambrister  his  name  is  signed  Bo- 
leck.  (c.  T.) 

Bowleg!  Town.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  Suwannee  r.,  w.  Fla.;  named 
after  an  influential  Seminole  chief  early 
in  the  19th  century. — Woodward,  Rem- 
iniscences, 153,  1859. 

Bowles,  Colonel,  see  Bowl,  The. 

Bowli.  With  the  Indian  the  bowl 
serves  a  multitude  of  purposes:  it  is  as- 
sociated with  the  supply  of  his  simplest 
needs  as  well  as  with  nis  religion.  The 
materials  employed  in  making  bowls  are 
stone,  especially  soapstone,  horn,  bone, 
shell,  skm,  wood,  and  bark.  Bowls  are 
often  adapted  natural  forms,  as  shells, 

gourds,  and  concretions,  either  unmodi- 
ed  or  more  or  less  fully  remodeled;  and 
basket  bowls  are  used  by  many  tribes. 
The  use  of  bowls  in  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food  is  treated  under  Dishes 
(q.  v. ).  Bowls  are  also  used  in  primitive 
agriculture  for  ^thering,  winnowing, 
drying,  and  roasting  see^,  and  in  con- 
nection with  milling.  With  many  tribes 
bo  w  Is  are  made  f  rom laive  knots,  bemg  hol- 
lowed out  with  fireand  the  knife.  InTexas 
and  Indian  Territory  plate-like  bowls 
were  made  from  the  wood  of  the  pecan 
/tree,  while  poplar,  oak,  and  other  woods 
furnished  others.  Some  bowls  designed 
for  practical  use  are  no  larger  than  drink- 
ing cups,  while  others,  made  by  or  for 
children  as  toys,  are  not  much  lai^r  than 
a  thimble.  Some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
used  for  mixing  medicine,  had  a  small 
projection  from  the  edge  which  served  as 
a  handle,  while  the  typical  Pueblo  medi- 
cine bowl  has  terraced  edges  symbolizing 
rain  clouds,  a  basket-like  handle,  and 
painted  figures  of  sacred  water  animals, 
such  as  the  tadpole  and  the  frog.  The 
most  ancient  permanent  cooking  utensil 
of  the  Plains  tribes  was  a  bowl  made  by 
hollowing  out  a  stone.  The  Blackfeet 
and  Cheyenne  say  that  in  very  early 
times  they  boiled  their  meat  in  bowls 
made  of  some  kind  of  soft  stone.  The 
Omaha  and  others  had  excellent  wooden 
bowls,  the  standard  of  beauty  being  sym- 
metry of  outline  and  the  grain  of  the 
gnarled  roots  from  which  they  were  made. 
Among  many  Indians  bowls  were  used 
in  games  of  chance  and  divination, 
m  certain  ceremonies  of  the  Wahpeton 


and  Sisseton  Sioux  and  of  other  tribes  a 
game  was  played  with  plum-stone  dice 
thrown  from  a  wooden  bowl,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  which  great  skill  and  care  were 
exercised.  In  some  cases  the  kind  of 
wood  was  prescribed.  Bowls  that  had 
been  long  in  use  for  these  games  acquired 
a  polish  and  color  unattainable  by  art, 
and  were  prized  as  tribal  possessions. 
The  Micmac  accorded  supernatural  pow- 
ers to  certain  of  their  bowls,  and  thought 
that  water  standing  over  night  in  gaming 
bowls  would  reveal  by  its  appearance 
past,  present,  and  future  events.  Some 
Dowls  were  supposed  to  have  mysterious 
powers  which  would  affect  the  person 
eating  or  drinking  from  them.  Bowls 
and  trays  of  basketry  were  used  by  the 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  other 
Plains  tribes,  thoueh  not  by  the  Siksika, 
in  the  familiar  seed  game.  These  appear 
to  be  the  only  baskets  made  by  tnese 
tribes  (Grinnell). 

Among  the  Pueblo  tribes  the  pottery 
bowl,  like  the  basket-bowl  drum  of  the 
Navaho  and  the  Panamint,  is  frequently 
a  cult  vessel  employed  in  religious  cere- 
monies, the  medicine  bowl  with  its  nature 
symbols  and  the  sacred  meal  bowl  fur- 
nishing familiar  examples.  Such  vessels 
are  sacrificed  to  springs  or  are  deposited 
in  shrines  and  caves.  The  ancient  Hopi 
evidently  regarded  the  concave  of  the 
bowl  as  the  vault  of  the  sky,  and  pictured 
on  it  stars,  birds,  and  celestial  beings. 
The  food  bowls  in  animal  forms,  like 
those  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  were  apparently 
associated  primarily  with  the  nourish- 
ment derived  from  animals.  Wooden 
bowls  used  for  religious  purposes  were 
often  decorated  by  the  Plains  tribes  with 
incised  figures  of  sacred  animals,  whose 
supposed  spiritual  power  had  relation 
to  the  uses  of  the  vessel;  and  like  expla- 
nation may  be  made  6t  the  life-form 
decorations  sculptured  and  modeled  in 
relief  and  engraved  and  painted  on  bowls 
of  many  tribeis,  ancient  and  modern.  See 
Basketrt/y  Dishes,  Food,  Games,  Pottery, 
Receptacles. 

Bows.    See  Arrows. 

Boxelder  Indians.  A  branch  of  the 
Shoshoni  fonnerly  in  n.  w.  Utah. — Lynde 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
38,  1860. 

Boxes  and  Chests.  The  distribution  of 
tribes  using  boxes  and  chests  illustrates 
in  a  striking  manner  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment on  arts  and  customs.  Thus  wood- 
land tribes  made  boxes  of  suitable  tim- 
ber, and  the  culmination  of  their  manu- 
facture is  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast.  The  Eskimo  had  a  great 
variety  of  small  boxes  of  bone,  wood, 
whalebone,  and  ivory,  and  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  inventiveness  in 
their  manufacture.    This  was  in  large 
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measure  due  to  their  damp  and  freezing 
environment,  in  which,  though  wood  was 
scarce,  boxes  were  better  than  pouches 
for  keeping  the  contents  dry.  It  ap- 
pears that  to  the  introduction  of  tobacco, 
percussion  caps,  and  powder  is  due  the 
great  number 
of  small  boxes 
manufactured 
bv  the  Eskimo, 
although  they 
had  previously 
many  boxes  for 
trinkets,  lance- 
heads,  tinder, 
etc.  Eskimo 
boxes  are  pro- 
vided  with 
cords  for  fasten- 
ing them  to  the 
person  to  pre- 
vent loss  in  the 
snow.  Boxes  and  chests,  being  difficult 
of  transportation  even  on  water,  must  be 
looked  for  chiefly  among  sedentary  tribes 
liWng  in  a  wooded  country.  Tribes  that 
moved  freely  about  stored  and  transported 
their  goods  in  bags,  rawhide  cases,  and 
basket  wallets.  Boxes  and  chests  of  wood 
are  practically 
u  n  known 
among  the 
Plains  tribes, 
which  had 
abundant 
skins  of  large 
animals  out  of 
which  to  make 
receptacles  for  ^ooo***  box  roR  whalino amulet;  emimo; 
their    posses-  ''■    ^''""'^^^ 

sions,  and  the  horse  and  the  dog  as  pack 
and  draft  animals.  Some  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  however,  made  box-like  cases  or 
trunks  of  rawhide  similar  in  shape  to  the 
birch-bark  boxes  of  the  eastern  tribes, 


HOUSEHOLD    CHESTS    WITH    CARVED    AND    PAINTED    DESIGNS; 
HAIOA;  1-18.       (NIBLACk) 

and  the  Sioux  made  plume  boxes  of 
wood.  Objects  and  materials  that  could 
be  injured  by  crushing  or  by  damp- 
ness usually  required  a  box,  the  most 
widespread  use  of  which  was  for  the  stor- 
ing of  feathers.  The  Plains  tribes  and 
some  others  made  i>arfleches,  or  cases  of 
rawhide,  almost  as  rigid  as  a  wooden  box, 
for  headdresses,  arrows,  etc.;  the  Pima, 
Papago,  and  Mohave  made  basket  cases 
for  feathers;  and  the  Pueblos  employed  a 


WOOOCN  BOX  FOR  FEATHERS;    HOPl; 
1-1 S.        (j.    STEVENSON  ) 


box,  usually  excavated  from  a  sinj^le  piece 
of  Cottonwood,  solely  for  holding  the 
feathers  useil  in  ceremonies.  The  Yurok 
of  California  made  a  cylindrical  wooden 
box  in  two  sections  for  storing  valuables. 
The  eastern  wootlland  tribes  made  boxes 
of  birch  bark.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes  as 
far  8.  as  Washington  made  large  chests 
of  w^ood  for  storing 
food,  clothing,  etc. ; 
for  cooking,  for  rip- 
ening salmon  eggs, 
for  the  interment 
of  the  dead,  for 
drums  and  other 
uses,  and  these  were  asually  decorated 
with  carving  or  painting,  or  both.  These 
tribes  also  made  long  boxes  as  quivers  for 
arrows,  but  smaller  boxes  were  not  so 
common  among  them  as  among  the  Es- 
kimo. 

Consult  Boas,  Decorative  Art  of  the 
Indians  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ix,  no.  10,  1897; 
Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVIII,  pt.  1,  1902;  Nelson,  Eskimo  about 
Bering  Strait,  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899; 
Ni black.  Coast  Indians,  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1888,  1890;  Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1883;  Swan,  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery, 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  1870;  Swan  ton  m 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  pt.  1, 1905. 
See  Bags  and  pouches,  Basketry,  Parfeche, 
Receptacles,  Mood-ivork,  etc.         (w.  h.) 

Brain.     See  Anatomy, 

Brant,  Joseph.     See  Thayendanegea. 

Breastworks.     See  Fortifications, 

Brtehe-dent.     See  Broken  Tooth'. 

Breech-oloth.     See  Child  life,  Clothing. 

Bridge  Biver  Indians.  A  band  of  Upper 
Liliooet  occupying  the  village  of  Kanlax, 
on  Bridge  r.,  which  flows  into  the  upper 
Eraser  above  Liliooet,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
108  in  1902.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  72, 
1902. 

Briertown.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Nantahala  r.,  about  the  mouth 
of  Briertown  cr.,  in  Macon  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  524, 1900. 
Zinu'gflliyJ.— Mooney,  Ibid,  ('brier  place'). 
Zinu'gfl'lfln'yi.— Ibid.    See  Nantahala. 

Briffht  Eyes.  True  name,  Susette  La 
Flesche.  The  eldest  child  of  Eshtamaza, 
or  Joseph  La  Flesche,  a  former  head-chief 
of  the  Omaha.  She  was  bom  in  Nebraska 
about  1850  and  attended  the  Presbyterian 
mission  school  on  the  OmaHa  res. 
Through  the  interest  of  one  of  her  teach- 
ers, Susette  was  sent  to  a  private  school 
in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  where  she  made  rapid 

Progress  in  her  studies.  After  her  return 
ome  she  taught  in  a  Government  day 
school  on  the  Omaha  res.  and  exercised  a 
stimulating  influence  on  the  young  people 
of  the  tribe.  In  1877-78  the  Ponca  were 
forcibly  removed  to  Indian  Territory  from 
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their  home  on  Niobrara  r.,  S.  Dak.  Not 
long  afterward  Susette  accompanied  her 
father  to  Indian  Territory,  where  he  went 
to  render  such  help  as  he  could  to  his  sick 
and  dyin^  relatives  among  the  Ponca. 
The  heroic  determination  of  the  Ponca 
chief,  Standing  Bear,  to  lead  his  band  back 
to  their  northern  home;  their  sufferings 
during  their  march  of  more  than  600  m. ; 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment;  and,  after 
a  sharp  legal  struggle,  his  release  by 
habeas  corpus^  in  accordance  with  Judge 
Dundy's  decision  that  '*an  Indian  is  a 
person"  (U.  S.  r.  Crook,  5  Dillon,  453), 
led  to  steps  being  taken  by  a  committee  of 
citizens  to  bring  the  matter  of  Indian  re- 
movals before  the  public.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  have  Standing  Bear,  accom- 
panied by  Susette  La  Flesche  and  her 
brother,  visit  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
T.  H.  Tibbies,  and  tell  the  story  of  the 
Ponca  removal.  The  name  "Brieht 
Eyes"  was  given  Susette,  and  under  tnat 
cognomen  she  entered  upon  her  public 
work.  Her  clear  exposition  of  the  case, 
her  eloquent  api)eal8  for  humanity  toward 
her  race,  her  grace  and  dignity  of  diction 
and  bearing  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
thousands  who  listened  to  her.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  request  was  urged  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  there  be  no  more  removals 
of  tribes,  and  this  request  has  been  re- 
spected when  practicable.  In  1881  Bright 
Eyes  married  Mr  T.  H.  Tibbies.  Later 
she  and  her  husband  visited  England 
and  Scotland,  where  she  made  a  number 
of  addresses.  After  her  return  to  this 
countr]^  she  lived  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and 
maintained  activity  with  her  pen  until 
her  death  in  1902.  (a.  c.  f.) 

British  Band.  A  former  band  of  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes.     See  Sauk. 

Broken  Arrows.  A  hunting  band  of 
Sioux  found  on  the  Platte  by  Sage  (Scenes 
in  Rocky  Mt*<.,  68,  1846);  possibly  the 
Cazazhita. 

Broken  Tooth.  The  son  of  Biauswah 
and  chief  of  the  Sandy  Lake  Chippewa, 
alno  referred  to  as  Kadewabedas  and  Cat- 
awatabeta  (strictly  Ma*kadewdbidis,  from 
makade  *  black,*  intbidis  Hooth ' ),  and  by 
the  French  Br^che-dent.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  a  little  bov  in  1768,  and  is  mentioned 
in  1805  by  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike,  who  be- 
stowed on  him  a  me<ial  and  a  flag,  and 
according  to  whom  his  band  at  that  time 
numbertS  but  45  men.  Broken  Tooth 
was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Aug.  19,  1825;  his 
death  occurred  in  1828.  His  daughter 
wa^  the  wife  of  Ermatinger,  a  British 
trader.  (c.  t.  ) 

Brotherton.  The  name  of  two  distinct 
bands,  each  formed  of  remnants  of  various 
A Igonqnian tribes.  The  best-known  band 
was  composed  of  individuals  of  the  Ma- 


hican,  Wappinger,  Mohegan,  Pequot, 
Narraganset,  etc.,  of  Connecticut  and, 
Rhode  Island,  and  of  the  Montauk  and 
others  from  Long  Island,  who  settled  in 
1788  on  land  given  them  by  the  Oneida 
at  the  present  Marshall,  Oneidaco.,  N.  Y., 
near  the  settlement  then  occupied  by  the 
Stockbridges.  Those  of  New  England 
were  mainly  from  Farmington,  Stoning- 
ton,  Groton,  Mohegan,  and  Niantic 
( Lyme ) ,  in  Connecticut,  and  f  fom  Charlee- 
town  in  Rhode  Island.  They  all  went 
under  the  leadership  of  Samson  Occum, 
the  Indian  minister,  and  on  arriving  in 
Oneida  co.  called  their  settlement  Broth- 
erton. As  their  dialects  were  different 
they  adopted  the  English  language.  They 
numbered  250  in  1791.  In  1833  they  re- 
moved to  Wisconsin  with  the  Oneida  and 
Stockbridges  and  settled  on  the  e.  side  of 
Winnebago  lake,  in  Calumet  co.,  where 
they  soon  after  abemdoned  their  tribal  rela- 
tions and  became  citizens,  together  with 
the  other  emigrant  tribes  settled  near 
Green  Bay.  They  are  called  Wapanachki, 
*' eastern  people,"  by  the  neighboring 
Algonquian  tnbes. 

The  other  band  of  that  name  was  com- 
posed of  Raritan  and  other  divisions  of  the 
Delawares  who,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(Tribes  Hudson  River.  293,  1872),  occu- 
pied a  reservation  called  Brotherton,  in 
Burlington  co.,  N.  J.,  until  1802,  when 
they  accepted  an  invitation  to  unite  with 
the  Stockbridges  and  Brothertons  then 
living  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1832  they 
sold  their  last  rights  in  New  Jersey.  They 
were  then  reduced  to  about  40  souls  and 
were  oflScially  recognized  as  Delawares 
and  claimed  territory  s.  of  the  Raritan  as 
their  ancient  home.  Their  descendants 
are  probably  to  be  found  among  the 
Stockbridges  in  Wisconsin.  (j.  m.) 

Brotherton.— Ft  Schuyler  treaty  (1788)  quoted  by 
Hall,  N.  W.  States,  66, 1849.  Brothertown.— Kirk- 
land  (1795)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  iv, 
67-93,  1795.  Hi«n'tk«n.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inf  n, 
1886  ('they  two  are  brothers':  Tuscarora  name). 
Wapanaohki.  —See  Abnaku 

Brownitown.  A  former  Wyandot  vil- 
lage in  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  included  in  a 
reservation  of  about  2,000  acres  granted  to 
the  Wyandot,  Feb.  28,  1809,  and  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  treatv  of  Sept.  20, 
1818. 

Brnl^  (* burned,*  the  French  translation 
of  SichangxUy  'burnt  thighs,*  their  own 
name,  of  indefinite  origin).  A  subtribe 
of  the  Teton  division  of  the  great  Dakota 
tril)e.  They  are  mentioned  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804)  as  the  Tetons  of  the 
Burnt  Woods,  numbering  about  300  men, 
"who  rove  on  both  sides  of  the  Missouri, 
White,  and  Teton  rs."  In  1806  they 
were  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Missouri  from 
the  uiouth  of  the  White  to  Teton  r. 
Hayden  (Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val- 
ley, 372,  1862)  describes  the  country- 
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inhabited  by  them  in  1856  as  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  White  and  Niobrara, 
extending  down  these  rivers  about  half 
their  length,  Teton  r.  forming  the  N. 
limit.  He  also  says  they  were  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  headed  by  a  chief  named 


TWO  STRIKES— BRUl6  SIOUX 

Makatozaza,  very  friendly  to  the  whites, 
who  by  uniformly  good  management  and 
just  government  kept  his  people  in  order, 
regulated  their  hunts,  and  usually  avoided 
placing  them  in  the  starving  situations 
incident  to  bands  led  by  less  judicious 
chiefs.  They  were  good  hunters,  usually 
well  clothed  and  supplied  with  meat,  and 
had  comfortable  loages  and  a  large  num- 
l)er  of  horses.  They  varied  their  occupa- 
tions by  hunting  buffalo,  catching  wild 
horses,  and  making  war  expeditions 
against  the  Arikara,  then  stationed  on  the 
Platte,  or  the  Pawnee,  lower  down  on  that 
river.  Every  summer  excursions  were 
made  by  the  young  men  into  the  Platte 
and  Arkansas  country  in  quent  of  wild 
horses,  which  abounded  there  at  that 
time.  After  emigrants  to  California  and 
Oregon  began  to  pass  through  the  Dakota 
country,  the  Brul^^s  suffered  more  from 
diseases  introduced  by  them  than  any 
other  division  of  the  tribe,  being  nearest 


10  the  trail.  The  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1868, 
between  the  Sioux  bands  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  in  a  large  degree  brought 
about  through  the  exertions  of  Swift 
Bear,  a  Brul6  chief.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  about  this  time  or  shortly  after  that 
a  band  of  Bruits  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Maj.  Forsyth  on  Republican  r.  Hay  den 
gives  150  as  the  number  of  their  lodges  in 
1856.  In  1890  the  Upper  Brul^  on  Rose- 
bud res.,  S.  Dak.,  numbered  3,245;  the 
Lower  Brul^»s  at  Crowcreek  and  Lower 
Brul^  agency,  S.  Dak.,  1,026.  Their  pres- 
ent number  as  distinct  from  the  other 
Teton  is  not  given. 

The  group  is  divided  geographically 
into  the  Kheyatawichasha  or  Upper 
Bruits,  the  Kutawichasha  or  Lower 
Bruits,   and   the  Bruits  of   the  Platte. 


WIFE  OF  SPOTTED  TAIL— BRULfe  SIOUX 

The  subdivisions  are  given  by  different 
authorities  as  follows: 

Lewis  and  Clark  (Discov.,  34,  1806):  1 
Esahateaketarpar  (Isanyati?),  2  War- 
chinktarhe,  3  Choketartowomb  (Choka- 
towela),  4  Ozash  (see  Wazhazha)^  5Mene- 
sharne  (see  Minisala). 

In  1 880  Tatankawakan,  a  Brul^,  gave  to 
J.  O.  Dorsey  the  names  of  13  bands  of  the 
Bruits,  Upper  and  Lower:  1  lyakoza,  2 
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Chokatowela,  3  Shiyotanka,  4  Homna, 
5  Shiyosubula,  6  Kanghiyuha,?  Pispizawi- 
chasha,  8  Waleghaunwohan,  9  Wach- 
eunpa,  10  Shawala,  11  Ihanktonwan,  12 
Nakhpakhpa,  13  Apewantanka. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Cleveland  (MS.  list,  1884) 
enumerates  the  modem  divisions  as:  1 
Sichanghu,  2  Kakegha,  3  (a)  Hinhan- 
shunwapa,  (b)  Shunkahanapin,  4  Hihak- 
anhanhanwm,  5  Hunkuwanicha,  6  Minis- 
kuyakichun,  7  (a)  Kiyuksa,  (b)  Tiglabu, 
8  Wacheunpa,  9  Waglukhe,  10  Isanyati, 
11  Wagmezayuha,  12  (a;  \Valeghaonwo- 
han,  (6)  Wakhna,  13  Oglalaichichagha,  14 
Tiyocheeli,  15  Wazhazna,  16  leskachin- 
cha,  17  Ohenonpa,  18  Okaghawichasha. 

The  Brul^  of  the  Platte,  not  included 
in  the  above  lists,  area  part  of  the  BruU^s 
(Stanley  in  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  232, 
1881 )  formerly  connected  with  Whetstone 
agency,  8.  Dak.      ,       ( j.  o.  d.    c.  t.  ) 

Babarole.— Gass.  Jour.,  49,  1807.  BoU  briile'.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  21, 1806  (name  applied 
by  the  French  and  commonly  used  by  the  whites; 
sig.  •  burnt  wood ') .  boia  Rulay.— Clark,  MS.  co- 
dex, quoted  by  Coues.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i, 
101,  note,  1893.  Broul^  Biouz.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  494,  1855.  Bruoellarea.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
296, 1846  (probably  the  Brul^).  Brul^  Dakotat.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val..  map.  1862. 
Braleet.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,296.  18.55.  Brul^ 
Sioux.— Smithson.  Misc.  Col.,  xiv,  19, 1878.  Brul- 
iea.— Hoflfman  (1854)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  86,  33d  Cong., 
2d  8e.s8.,  8, 1865.  Burned — Smet,  Letters,  37, 1843. 
Burnt  Hip  Brul^. — Robinson,  Letter  to  Dorsey, 
B.  A.  E..  1879.  Burnt  Thleha.— Hayden.  Ethnog. 
and  I'hilol.  Mo.  Val.,  290.  1862.  feumt-woods.-- 
Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  West,  111,  1849.  Oeet- 
thoncot.— Corliss,  Dak.  vocab.,  106, 1874.  Oheoher 
Eee.— Clark,  MS.  codex,  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  101,  note. : —     "  ■ 


Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  466, 1876.  Be-tonf'- 
eoa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  371, 
1862.  BiAantu.— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet., 
xvi.  1852  ( •  Dumt  thighs' :  own  name) .  Bioaugu.  — 
Hind.  Red  River  Exped.,  ii.  154,  1860.  Biohan- 
rua.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  16, 1866.  Bi-ohan- 
koo.— Jackson  (1877)  quoted  by  Donaldson  In 
Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1885,  62,  1886.  Bitcan-xu.— Coues, 
Lewis  and  Clark  £x^.,  i,  130,  1H93.  Tetana 
of  the  Burnt  Woods.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep. 
1849.  86,  1860.  Teton  (BoU  brfile).— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.. 84. 1806.  Teton  (Boia  rftl^).— Amer. 
St.  Paps..  IV, 714, 1832.  Tetona  (BoU braie').— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Discov.,  21, 1806.  Tetons  Bmlea.— Fam- 
ham,  Trav.,  32, 1843.  Tetons  of  the  BoUe  Brule.— 
Lewis  and  Ciurk,  Exped..  i,  146. 1814.  Tetons  of 
the  Bumedwood.— M'Vickar,  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  i,  148, 1842.  Tetons  of  the  Burnt-Wood.— 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped..  i,  map,  1814.  Wo-ni-to'- 
na-his.— Havden,  Etnnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
290,  1862  (Cheyenne  name).  Tankton.— Clark. 
MS.  codex,  quoted  by  Coues,  LewU  and  Clark 
Exped.,  1, 101,  note,  1893. 

Bml^  of  the  Platte.  A  part  of  the  Brul^ 
Sioux  formerly  connected  with  Whet- 
stone agency,  o.  Dak.  Stanley  in  Poole, 
Among  the  Sioux,  app.,  232,  1881. 

Braneaa  Bhoshoni.  A  band  of  Wihi- 
nasht  Shoshoni  formerly  living  on  Bru- 
neau  cr.,  8.  e.  Idaho;  pop.  300  m  1868. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  201,  1868. 

Bmno's  Village.  A  former  village  in  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.,  said  to  be  Luiseflo,  but 
possibly  Dieguefio  or  Agua  Caliente. — 
Hayes  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races, 
I,  460,  1882. 


Brushes.    See  Painting. 

Bnokaloon.  A  former  Seneca  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Allegheny  r.,  Warren  co., 
Pa.,  above  the  mouth  of  Oil  cr.,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Irvine.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Col.  Broad  head  of  the 
Continental  troops  in  1781. 
Baooaloona.— GQssefeld,  map,  1784.  Baooatoona. — 
Esnauts  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Baooatoua.— 
Lattr6,  U.  S.  map,  1784.  Buokalooa.— Day,  Penn., 
653,  1843.  Buokaloona.— Butterfleld,  Washington- 
Irvine  Corr.,  43, 1882.  BuiEaloona.~Lotter.  map, 
ca.  1770.  Buffler'a  Town.  — Homann  Heirs'  map,  1 756. 
Oaohimantiagon.— Bellin,  map,  1755.  Xaonaida- 
ffon.— Marshall  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist,  ii,  139  (=  *  cut 
or  broken  reed').  Saohiriodac on.— Joncaire 
(1749)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  Vl,  675,  1&6.  Faille  Oou- 
pfo.— Ibid. 

Backer  Woman's  Town.  A  former  Semi- 
nole settlement  s.  of  Big  Hammock  town, 
near  Long  swamp,  central  Fla.— Bell  in 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307,  1822. 

Bnckongahelas  ( *  breaker  in  pieces ' ) .  A 
Delaware  chief  wno  lived  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary period;  born  in  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  He  was  the  son  of  We- 
wandochwalend,  apparently  a  chief  of  a 
Delaware  band  in  Ohio.  Buckongahelaa 
became  the  head  warrior  of  all  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  then  residing  on  Miami  and 
White  rs.  Although  he  took  part  with 
the  English  against  the  colonists,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  cruel  to  non- 
combatants;  and  Drake  (Biog.  and  Hist. 
Inds.,  63,  1837)  says  he  was  not  only  a 
great,  but  a  noble  warrior,  who  took 
no  delight  in  shedding  blood.  The 
conduct  of  the  English  at  the  battle  of 
Presque  Isle,  Ohio,  in  1794,  so  disgusted 
him  that  his  sympathies  were  diverted  to 
the  United  States.  He  was  present  at  Ft 
Mcintosh,  where  Beaver,  Pa.,  now  stands, 
when  the  treaty  of  1785  was  made,  but 
his  name  is  not  among  the  signers.  He 
was  a  signer,  however,  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795;  of  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7,  1803,  and  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  Aug.  18,  1804.  Soon  after 
signing  the  last  his  death  occurred,  proba- 
bly in  the  same  year.  His  name  appears 
in  print  in  various  forms.  (c.  t.  ) 

Bnckskin.     See  Skin-dremng. 

Bnokstown.  A  Delaware  (?)  village 
marked  on  Royce's  map  (1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1881 )  as  on  the  b.  e.  side  of  White  r. ,  about 
3  m.  E.  of  Anderson,  Madison  co.,  Ind., 
on  land  sold  in  1818. 

Bnena  Vista  (Span.:  *  pleasant  view  ' ). 
A  descriptive  name  applied  to  one  or  more 
Shoshonean  or  Mariposan  tribes  living  on 
Buena  Vista  lake,  in  the  lower  Kern  r. 
drainage,  California.  By  treaty  of  June  10, 
1851 ,  these  tribes  reserved  a  tract  between 
Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.  and  ceded  the  re- 
mainder of  their  land  to  the  United 
States.  See  Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  CJong.,  spec,  sess.,  256,  1853. 

Bnena  Vista.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  ruin 
on  a  high  bluff  near  Solomonsville,  on 
Gila  r.,  a  few  miles  n.  e.  of  San  Jos^,  Gra- 
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ham  CO. ,  8.  e.  Ariz.  It  is  probably  the  ruin 
which  gave  the  name  Pueblo  Viejo  (q.  v. ) 
to  this  part  of  Gila  valley. — Fewkes  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  172,  1904. 
Pneblo  Viejo.— Bandelier  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep.,  V,  44,  1884. 

Buena  Vista.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome 
on  the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  lat.  28°,  in  So- 
nora,  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
351,  1864. 

Baesanet.  Mentioned  in  connection 
with  Choin6c  (Choinok)  as  a  rancheria 
N.  of  Kern  r.,  Cal.,  in  1775-76.  It  evi- 
dently belonged  to  the  Mariposan  family 
and  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Visalia,  Tulare 
CO.     See  Garc^s,  Diary,  289,  1900. 

Bnfblo.  Remains  of  the  early  species 
of  the  bison  are  found  from  Alaska  to 
Georgia,  but  the  range  of  the  present  type 
(Bison  amerwanus)  was  chiefly  between 
the  Rocky  and  Allegheny  mts.  While 
traces  of  the  buffalo  have  been  found  as 
far  E.  as  Cavetown,  Md.,  and  there  is  doc- 
umentary evi- 
dence that  the 
animal  ranged 
almost  if  not 
quite  to  the 
Georgia  coast, 
the  lack  of  re- 
mains in  the 
shell-heaps  of 
the  Atlantic 
shore  seems  to 
indicate  its  ab- 
sence  gener- 
ally from  that 
region,  al- 
though it  was 
not  unknown 
to  some  of  the 
tribes  living 
on  the.  rivers. 
The  first  au- 
thentic knowle<lge  of  the  bison  or  buf- 
falo by  a  European  was  that  gained 
about  1530  by  Alvar  Nufiez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  who  described  the  animal  living 
in  freedom  on  the  plains  of  Texas.  At 
that  time  the  herds  ranged  from  below 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Mexico  n.  w.  through 
what  is  now  e.  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Ore- 
gon, Washington,  and  British  Ck)lumbia; 
thence  crossing  the  mountains  to  Great 
Slave  lake  they  roamed  the  valleys 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Red  rs.,  keeping 
to  the  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg  and  L.  Superior 
and  8.  of  L.  Michigan  and  L.  Erie  to  the 
vicinity  of  Niagara;  there  turning  south- 
ward to  w.  Pennsylvania  and  cross- 
ing the  Alleghenies  thev  spread  over  the 
w.  portion  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
N.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  All  the 
tribes  within  this  range  depended  largely 
on  the  buffalo  for  food  and  clothing,  and 
this  dependence,  with  the  influence  of 


the  habits  of  the  animal,  profoundly  af- 
fected tribal  customs  and  religious  rites. 
This  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  tribes  w.  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  the  people  were  in 
constant  contact  with  the  ouffalo  during 
the  summer  and  winter  migrations  of  the 
great  northern  and  southern  herds.  T  hese 

freat  herds  were  composed  of  innumera- 
le  smaller  ones  of  a  few  thousand  each, 
for  the  buffalo  was  never  solitary  except 
by  accident.  This  habit  affected  the 
manner  of  hunting  and  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  hunting  parties  under  a  leader 
and  to  the  establishment  of  rules  to  insure 
an  equal  chance  to  every  member  of  the 
party. 

Early  writers  say  that  amon^  the  tribes 
E.  of  the  Missouri  the  huntmg  party, 
dividing  into  four  parts,  closed  the  se- 
lected herd  in  a  square,  then,  firing  the 
prairie  grass,  pressed  in  upon  the  herd, 
which,  being  hedged  by  flame,  was 
slaughtered.  The  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment is  ques- 
tioned by  Indi- 
ans, for*  they 
say,  the  only 
time  the  grass 
would  burn 
well  was  in  the 
autumn,  and  at 
that  tium  the 
animal  was 
hunted  for  the 
pelt  as  much 
as  for  food,  and 
fire  would  in- 
jure the  fur. 
Fire  was  some- 
times used  in 
the  autumn  to 
drive  the  deer 
fromtheprairie 
into  the  woods. 
In  the  N.  pens  were  built  of  tree 
trunks  lashed  together  and  braced  on  the 
outside,  into  which  the  herds  were  driven 
and  there  killed.  Sometimes,  as  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  a  hunter  disguised  in  a 
bunalo  skin  acted  as  a  decoy,  leading  the 
herd  to  a  precipice  where  many  were 
killed  by  the  headlong  plunge.  Upon 
the  plains  of  Kansas  ami  Nebraska  the 
hunters  formed  a  circle  around  the  herd 
and  then,  rushing  in,  shot  the  animals 
with  arrows. 

The  annual  summer  hunting  party  gen- 
erally consisted  of  the  entire  tribe.  As  the 
main  supply  of  meat  and  pelts  was  to  be 
obtained,  religious  rites  were  observed 
throughout  the  time.  ** Still  hunting** 
was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  flogging, 
and  if  a  man  slipped  away  to  hunt  for 
himself,  thereby  scattering  a  herd  and 
causing  loss  to  the  tribe,  he  was  punished, 
sometimes  even  to  death.  These  severe 
regulations  were  in  force  during  the  tribal 
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or  ceremonial  hunt.  This  hunt  occurred 
in  June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  ani- 
mals were  fat  and  the  hair  thin,  the  flesh 
being  then  in  the  best  condition  for  food 
and  the  pelts  easiest  to  dress  on  both  sides 
for  the  making  of  clothing,  shields,  packs, 
bags,  ropes,  snowshoes,  tent  and  boat 
covers.  The  meat  was  cut  into  thin  sheets 
and  strips  and  hung  upon  a  framework  of 
poles  to  dry  in  the  sun.  When  fully 
'*  jerked  "  it  was  folded  up  and  put  into 
parfleche  packs  to  keep  for  winter  use. 
A  cow  was  estimated  to  yield  about  45 
pounds  of  dried  meat  and  50  pounds  of 
pemmican,  brides  the  marrow,  which 
was  preserved  in  bladder  skins,  and  the 
tallow,  which  was  poured  into  skin  bags. 
The  sinew  of  the  animal  furnished  bow- 
strings, thread  for  sewing,  and  fiber  for 
ropes.  The  horns  were  made  into  spoons 
and  drinking  vessels,  and  the  tips  were 
used  for  cupping  purposes;  the  buffalo 
horn  was  also  worn  as  insignia  of  office. 
The  hair  of  the  buffalo  was  woven  into 
reatas,  belts,  and  personal  ornaments. 
The  dried  droppings  of  the  animal,  known 
among  plainsmen  as  "buffalo  chips," 
w^ere  valuable  as  fuel. 

Tribal  regulations  controlled  the  cut- 
ting up  of  the  animal  and  the  distribution 
of  the  parts.  The  skin  and  certain  parts 
of  the  carcass  belonged  to  the  man  who 
had  slain  the  buffalo;  the  remainder  was 
divided  according  to  fixed  rules  among 
the  helpers,  which  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  poor  and  disabled  to  procure 
foo(i.  Butenering  was  generally  done  by 
men  on  the  field,  each  man's  portion  be- 
ing taken  to  his  tent  and  given  to  the 
women  as  their  property. 

The  buffalo  was  hunted  in  the  winter 
by  small,  independent  but  organized  par- 
ties, not  subject  to  the  ceremonial  exac- 
tions of  the  tribal  hunt.  The  pelts  se- 
cured at  this  time  were  for  bedding  and 
for  garments  of  extra  weight  and  warmth. 
The  texture  of  the  buffalo  hide  did  not 
admit  of  fine  dressing,  hence  was  used  for 
coarse  clothing,  moccasins,  tout  covers, 

Earfleche  cases,  and  other  articles.     The 
ide  of  the  heifer  killed  in  the  fall  or 
early  winter  made  the  finest  robe. 

The  buffalo  was  supposed  to  he  the 
instructor  of  doctors  who  dealt  with 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  teaching  them 
in  dreams  where  to  find  healing  plants 
and  the  manner  of  their  use.  The  mul- 
tifarious benefits  derived  from  the  animal 
brought  the  buffalo  into  close  touch  with 
the  people:  It  figured  as  a  gentile  totem, 
its  appearance  and  movements  were  re- 
ferred to  in  gentile  names,  its  habits  gave 
designations  to  the  months,  and  it  be- 
came the  symbol  of  the  leader  and  the 
type  of  long  life  and  plenty;  ceremonies 
were  held  in  its  honor,  myths  recounted  its 
creation,  and  its  folktales  delighted  old  and 


voung.  The  practical  extinction  of  the 
buffalo  with  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century  gave  a  deathblow  to  the  ancient 
culture  of  the  tribes  livingwithin  its  range. 

Consult  Allen  in  Mem.  Geol.  Survey  of 
Kentucky,  i,  pt.  ii,  1876;  Chittenden,  Fur 
Trade,  1902;  Homaday  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1887,  1889;  Relation  of  Alvar  Nufiez  Ca- 
beya de  Vaca,  B.  Smith  trans.,  1871;  Win- 
ship,  Coronado  Expedition,  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1896.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Bakongehelas.     See  Buckongahelas. 

Bnldam.    A   former  Pomo  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Big  r.  and  e.  of  Mendocino, 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.     (s.  a.  b.) 
Bul'-dam  Po'-mo.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  155.  1877. 

BiiU.  The  Butterfly  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Baii.— Bourke.  Snake  Danoe,  117, 1884.  Buli  wia- 
w^— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  681, 1900  {wiH- 
wfl='clan').  Bu'-li  wim-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Vli,  405,  1894.  PovoU.— Voth,  Hopi 
Proper  Names,  102, 1905. 

BuU.  The  Butterfly  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Bu-li'-nya-mft.— Fewkes'ln  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,367, 
1893  ( nya-mH = •  peopl  e ' ) . 

BaUso.    The  Evening  Primrose  clan  of 
the  Honani   (Badger)    phratry    of    the 
Hopi. 
Bu-U'-ao.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  39,  1891. 

Bnlitseqna.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez,  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  207,  1892. 

Bull  Dog  Bioaz.  A  Teton  Dakota  divi- 
sion on  Rosebud  res.,  S.  Dak. — Donaldson 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1885,  63,  1886. 

Bullets  Town.  Marked  on  Hutchin's 
map  in  Bouquet's  Exped.,  1766,  as  in 
Coshocton  CO.,  Ohio,  on  both  sides  of 
Muskingum  r.,  about  half  way  between 
Walhondingr.  andTomstown.  Probably 
a  Delaware  village. 

Bnllroarer.  An  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing rhythmic  sound,  consisting  of  a 
narrow,  usually  rectangular  slat  of  wood, 
from  about  6  in.  to  2  ft.  long  and  }  in.  to  2 
in.  wide,  suspended  by  one  end  to  a  cord, 
the  latter  oiten  being  provided  with  a 
wooden  handle.  The  buUroarer,  which 
is  often  painted  with  symbolic  designs,  is 
whirled  rapidly  with  a  uniform  motion 
about  the  head,  and  the  pulsation  of  the 
air  against  the  slat  gives  a  characteristic 
whizzing  or  roaring  sound.  The  instru- 
ment has  also  been  called  whizzer,  whiz- 
zing stick,  lightning  stick,  and  rhombus, 
and  its  use  was  quite  general.  In  North 
America  it  has  oeen  found  among  the 
Eskimo,  Kwakiutl,  Arapaho,  and  most 
western  tribes,  including  the  Navaho, 
Apache,  Ute,  the  central  Califomian 
tnbes  (where,  among  the  Pomo,  it  is 
nearly  2  ft.  long).  Pueblos,  and  in  the  an- 
cient cliff-dwellings.  The  Hopi,  who  re- 
gard the  bullroarer  as  a  prayer-stick  of 
the  thunder  and  its  whizzing  noise  as 
representing  the  wind  that  accom|>anie8 
thunderstorms,  make  the  tablet  portion 
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APACME     BULLNOARCR;      LCNOTN 
7  INCHU.        (BOURKc) 


from  a  piece  of  lightning-riven  wood  and 
measure  the  length  of  the  string  from  the 
heart  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  the  out- 
stretched right  hand  (Fewkes).  The 
Navaho  make  the  bullroarer  of  the  same 
material,  but  regard 
it  as  representing  the 
voice  of  the  thunder- 
bird,  whose  figure 
they  often  pamt  upon 
it,  the  eves  being  in- 
dicated  by  inset 
pieces  of  turquoise 
(Culin).  Bourkewas 
led  to  believe  that 
the  rhombus  of  the 
Apache  was  made  by 
the  medicine  men 
from  the  wood  of  pine 
or  fir  that  had  been 
struck  by  lightning 
on  the  mountain  tops. 
Apache,  Hopi,  and 
Zufii  bullroarers  bear 
lightning  symbols, 
and  while  in  the 
semi-arid  region  the 
implement  is  used  to  invoke  clouds, 
lightning,  and  rain,  and  to  warn  the  initi- 
ated that  rites  are  being  performed,  in 
the  humid  area  it  is  used  to  implore  the 
wind  to  bring  fair  weather.  The  bull- 
roarer  is  a  sacred  implement,  assoinated 
with  rain,  wind,  and  lightning,  and  among 
the  Kwakiutl,  according  to  Boas,  with 
ghosts.  By  some  tribes  it  retains  this 
sacred  character,  but  among  others  it  has 
degenerated  into  a  child's  toy,  for  which 
use  it^  European  antitype  also  survives 
among  civilized  nations. 

Consult  Bourke,  Medicine-men  of  the 
Apache,  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Fewkes, 
Tusayan  Snake  Ceremonies,  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Haddon,  Study  of  Man, 
219,  1898;  Lang,  Custom  and  Myth,  39, 
1886;  Moonev,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E',  1896;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Schmeltz  in  Verb.  d.  Ve- 
reins  f.  naturw.  Unterhaltung  zu  Ham- 
burg, IX,  92,  1896.  (w.  H.) 

Bnlli.  A  Hidatsa  band  or  society; 
mentioned  by  Culbertson  ( Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  143,  1861)  as  a  clan.  For  a  similar 
society  among  the  Piegan,  see  Stumiks. 

Bnlltown.  A  Shawnee  or  Mingo  vil- 
lage of  6  families  on  Little  Kanawha  r., 
Vv.  Va. ;  destroyed  by  whites  in  1772. — 
Kaufmann,  W.  Penn.,  180,  1851. 

Baokongahelas.     See  Buckongahelas. 

Bnqaibava.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  visited  by  Kino  about 
1697-99;  situated  on  San  Ignacio  r.,  below 
San  Ignacio  (of  which  mission  it  was  sub- 
sequently a  visita),  at  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Magdalena.  Pop.  63  in 
1730,  probably  including  some  Tepoca. 

(f.  w.  h.) 


Macdaleiuk.— Doc.  of  1780  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i.  494. 514. 1884.  Magdaleiut  de  BuTvitor 
▼a.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  858, 1889  (quoting 
Mange.  1699).  Saato  Madalfaa.— Hardy,  Travels, 
422.  1829.  Saato  Kagdalena  de  BuqoilMiya.— Kino 
(1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  ser.,  i.  248,  1856. 
8[a]ita]  Mrarial  Kagdalen.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 
I,  map,  1759.  8.  Macdalena.— Kino,  map  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  860, 1889. 

Bareaa  of  American  Ethnology.  The 
Bureau  of  (American)  Ethnology  was 
organized  in  1879  and  was  placed  by  Con- 
gress under  the  supervision  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  It  was  directed  that 
all  the  archives,  records,  and  materials 
relating  to  the  Indian  tribes  collected  by 
the  Survey  of  the  Rockv  Mountain  Region 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment should  De  transferred  to  the  Insti- 
tution for  use  by  the  Bureau.  Prof. 
Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution, recognizing  the  great  value  of  Maj. 
J.  W.  Powell's  services  in  initiating  re- 
searches among  the  western  tribes, 
selected  him  as  the  person  best  qualified 
to  organize  and  conduct  the  work. 

The  National  Government  had  already 
recognized  the  importance  of  researches 
among  the  tribes.  As  earlv  as  1795  the 
Secretary  of  War  appointed  Leonard  S. 
Shaw  deputy  agent  to  the  Cherokee  with 
instructions  to  study  their  language  and 
home  life  and  to  collect  materials  for 
an  Indian  history.  President  Jefferson, 
who  planned  the  I^wisand  Clark  expedi- 
tion of  1804-06,  "for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  internal  commerce  of  the 
United  States,"  especially  stipulated,  in 
his  instructions,  to  Lewis,  the  observa- 
tions on  the  native  tribes  that  should  be 
made  by  the  expedition  for  the  use  of 
the  Government  These  were  to  include 
their  names  and  numbers;  the  extent  and 
limits  of  their  possessions;  their  relations 
with  other  tribes  or  nations;  their  lan- 
gua^,  traditions,  and  monuments;  their 
ordmary  occupations  in  agriculture,  fish- 
ing, hunting,  war,  arts,  and  the  imple- 
ments for  these;  their  food,  clothing,  and 
domestic  accommodations;  the  diseases 
prevalent  among  them  and  the  remedies 
they  use;  moral  and  }>hysical  circum- 
stances which  distinguish  them  from 
known  tribes;  peculiarities  in  their  laws, 
customs,  and  dispositions;  and  articles  of 
commerce  they  may  need  or  furnish,  and 
to  whatextent;  **and  considering  the  in- 
terest which  every  nation  has  in  extend- 
ing and  strengthening  the  authority  of 
reason  and  justice  among  the  people 
around  them,  it  will  be  useful  to  acqmre 
what  knowledge  you  can  of  the  state  of 
morality,  religion,  and  information 
among  them,  as  it  may  better  enable 
those  who  endeavor  to  civilize  and  in- 
struct them  to  adapt  their  measures  to 
the  existing  notions  and  practices  of  those 
on  whom  they  are  to  operate."  During 
much  of  his  life  Jefferson,  like   Albert 
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Gallatin  later  on,  manifested  his  deep  in- 
terest in  the  ethnology  of  the  American 
tribes  by  publishing  accounts  of  his  ob- 
servations that  are  of  extreme  value 
to-day.  In  1820  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse 
was  commissioned  by  the  President  to 
make  a  tour  for  the  purpose  of  *' ascer- 
taining, for  the  use  of  the  Government, 
the  actual  state  of  the  Indian  tribes 
of  our  country.'*  The  Government  also 
aided  the  publication  of  Schoolcraft's 
voluminous  work  on  the  Indians.  The 
various  War  Department  expeditions 
and  surveys  had  reported  on  the  tribes 
and  monuments 
encountered  in 
the  W.;  the 
Hayden  Survey 
of  the  Territo- 
ries had  exam- 
ined and  de- 
scribed many  of 
the  cliff-dwell- 
ings and  pue- 
blos, and  had 
published  pa- 
personthetnbes 
of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  and 
Maj.  Powell,  as 
chief  of  the  Sur- 
vey of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Re- 
gion, had  ac- 
complished im- 
portant work 
among  thetribes 
of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado drainage  in 
connection  with 
his  geological 
and  geographic- 
al  researches, 
and  had  com- 
menced a  series 
of  publications 
known  as  Con- 
tributions to 
North  American 
Ethnology.  The 
Smithsonian  In- 
stitution had  al- 
so taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  publication  of  the  results 
of  researches  undertaken  by  private  stu- 
dents. The  first  volume  of  its  Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge  is  The  Ancient  Monu- 
ments of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  Squier 
and  Davis,  and  up  to  the  founding  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnology  the  Institution  had 
issued  upward  of  600  papers  on  ethnology 
and  arcneology.  These  early  researches 
had  taken  a  wide  range,  but  in  a  some- 
what unsystematic  way,  and  Maj.  Powell, 
on  taking  charge  of  the  Bureau,  began 
the  task  of  classifying  the  subject-matter 
of  the  entire  aboriginal  field  and  the 


selection  of  those  subjects  that  seemed  to 
require  immediate  attention.  There  were 
numerous  problems  of  a  practical  nature 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
many  less  strictly  practical  but  none  the 
less  important  problems  to  be  considered. 
Some  of  the  practical  questions  were 
readily  approached,  but  in  the  main  the^ 
were  so  involved  with  the  more  strictly 
scientific  questions  that  the  two  could  not 
be  considered  separately. 

From  its  inception  the  Government  has 
had  before  it  problems  arising  from  the 
presence  within  its  domain,  as  dependent 
wards,  of  more 
than  300,000  ab- 
origines. In  the 
mam  the  diffi- 
culties encoun- 
tered in  solving 
these  problems 
arose  from  a  lack 
of  knowledge  of 
the  distribution, 
numbers,  rela- 
tionships, and 
languages  of  the 
tribes,  and  a  real 
appreciation  of 
their  character, 
culture  status, 
needs,  and  possi- 
bilities. It  was 
recognized  that 
a  knowledge  of 
these  elements 
lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  in- 
telligent admin- 
istration, and 
thus  one  of  the 
important  ob- 
jects in  organiz- 
ing the  Bureau  of 
Etnnology  was 
that  of  obtaining 
such  knowledge 
of  the  tribes  as 
would  enable 
the  several 
branches  of  the 
Government  to 
know  and  ap- 
preciate the  aboriginal  population,  and 
that  at  the  same  time  would  enable  the 
people  generally  to  give  intelligent  ad- 
ministration sympathetic  support.  An 
essential  step  in  this  great  work  was  that 
of  locating  the  tribes  and  classifying?  them 
in  such  manner  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
assemble  them  in  harmonious  groups, 
based  on  relationship  of  blood,  language, 
customs,  beliefs,  and  grades  of  culture.  It 
was  found  that  within  the  area  with  which 
the  nation  has  to  deal  there  are  spoken 
some  500  Indian  languages,  as  distinct  from 
one  another  as  French  is  from  English,  and 
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that  these  languages  are  grouped  in  more 
than  50  linguistic  tamilies.  It  was  found, 
further,  that  in  connection  with  the  dif- 
ferences in  language  there  are  many  other 
distinctions  requiring  attention.  Tribes 
allied  in  language  are  often  allied  also  in 
capacity,  habits,  tastes,  social  organiza- 
tion, religion,  arts,  and  industries,  and  it 
was  plain  that  a  satisfactory  investigation 
of  the  tribes  required  a  systematic  study 
of  all  of  these  conditions.  It  was  not 
attempted,  however,  to  cover  the  whole 
field  in  detail.  When  sufficient  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  classification  ot  the 
tribes,  certain  groups  were  selected  as 
types,  and  investigations  among  them 
were  so  pursued  as  to  yield  results  appli- 
cable in  large  measure  to  all.  Up  to  the 
present  time  much  progress  has  been 
made  and  a  deeper  insight  nas  been  gained 
into  the  inner  life  and  character  of  the 
native  i>eople,  and  thus,  in  a  large  sense, 
of  primitive  peoples  ^nerally,  than  had 
been  reached  before  m  the  world's  his- 
tor}\  Many  of  the  results  of  these  re- 
searches have  alreadv  been  published 
and  are  in  the  hands  of  all  civilized 
nations. 

Some  of  the  more  directly  practical  re- 
sults accomplished  may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned: (1)  A  study  of  the  relations, 
location,  and  numbers  of  the  tribes,  and 
their  classification  into  groups  or  families, 
based  on  affinity  in  language — ^a  necessary 
basis  for  dealing  with  the  tribes  practi- 
cally or  scientifically;  (2)  a  study  of  the 
numerous  sociolo^c,  religious,  and  in- 
dustrial problems  involved,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  which  is  essential  to  the 
intelligent  management  of  the  tribes  in 
adjusting  them  to  the  requirements  of 
civilization;  (3)  a  history  of  the  relations 
of  the  Indian  and  white  races  embodied 
in  a  volume  on  land  cessions;  (4)  investi- 
gations into  the  physiology,  medical 
practices,  and  sanitation  of  a  people  who 
suffer  keenly  from  imperfect  adaptation 
to  the  new  conditions  imposed  on  them; 

(5)  the  preparation  of  bibliographies  em- 
bodying all  works  relating  to  tne  tribes; 

(6)  a  study  of  their  industrial  and  eco- 
nomic resources;  (7)  a  study  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  country  with  a  view  to 
their  record  and  preservation;  and  (8)  a 
handbook  of  the  tribes,  embodying,  in 
condensed  form,  the  accumulated  infor- 
mation of  many  years. 

The  more  strictly  scientific  results  re- 
late to  every  department  of  anthropologic 
research — physical,  pychological,  lin- 
guistic, sociologic,  religious,  technic,  and 
esthetic — and  are  embodied  in  numerous 
papers  published  in  the  reports,  contribu- 
tions, and  bulletins;  and  the  general  re- 
sults in  each  of  these  departments,  com- 


piled and  collated  by  the  highest  available 
authorities,  have  now  begun  to  appear  in 
the  form  of  handbooks. 

Maj.  Powell,  director,  died  Sept.  23, 
1902,  and  on  Oct.  11  W.  H.  Holmes  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  with  the  title 
of  chief.  In  addition  to  the  chief  the 
scientific  staff  of  the  Bureau  comprises 
(1906)  7  ethnologists,  an  illustrator,  an 
editor,  a  librarian,  and  7  other  employees. 
Besides  the  regular  scientific  members 
of  the  Bureau  there  are  numerous  asso- 
ciates or  collaborators,  including  many 
of  the  best-known  ethnologists  of  the 
country,  who  contribute  papers  or  who 
engage  at  intervals  in  research  work 
under  the  Bureau's  auspices.  The  li- 
brary contains  about  12,000  volumes 
and  7,000  pamphlets,  accumulated  laraely 
through  exchange  of  publications.  There 
are  about  1,600  linguistic  manuscripts, 
and  15,000  photographic  negiitives  illus- 
trating the  aoongmes  and  their  activities. 

The  publications  consist  of  Contribu- 
tions to  North  American  Ethnology,  An- 
nual Reports,  Bulletins,  Introductions, 
and  Miscellaneous  Publications.  The 
series  of  contributions  was  begun  by  the 
Survey  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region 
before  the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  3 
volumes  having  been  completed,  and 
was  discontinued  after  8  volumes  had 
been  issued.  Twenty-three  annual  re- 
ports, comprising  28  volumes,  30  bulle- 
tins (incluaing  the  present  Handbook) ,  4 
introductions,  and  6  miscellaneous  pub- 
lications have  appeared.  The  present 
edition  of  the  annual  reports  and  bulle- 
tins is  9,850  copies,  of  wnich  the  Senate 
receives  1,500,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 3,000,  and  the  Bureau  3,500  copies. 
Of  the  Bureau  edition  500  are  distributed 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  From 
the  remaining  1,850  copies  are  drawn  the 
personal  copies  of  members  of  Congress, 
and  500  for  distribution  to  (rovemment 
libraries  and  other  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  as  designated  by  Congr^; 
the  remainder  are  sold  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  With  the  exception  of  the  few 
disposed  of  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  the  publications  are  distrib- 
uted free  ot  charge;  the  popular  demand 
for  them  is  so  great,  however,  that  the 
editions  are  soon  exhausted.  The  quota 
allowed  the  Bureau  is  distributed  to 
libraries,  to  institutions  of  learning,  and 
to  collaoorators  and  others  engaged  in 
anthropologic  research  or  in  teaching. 
The  publications  are  as  follows: 

Contributions  to  North  American  Eth- 
nology.—Published  In  part  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  V.  8.  Geo- 
flrraphical  and  Qeolc^ical  Survey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  J.  W.  Powell  in  charge.  Vols, 
i-vii  and  IX. 
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Vol.  1, 1877: 
Part  I. — Tribes  of  the  extreme  Northwest,  by 
W.  H.  Dall. 
On  the  distribution  and  nomenclature  of 
the  native  tribes  of  Alaska  and  the  adja- 
cent territory. 
On   succession  in   the  shell-heaps  of  the 

Aleutian  islands. 
On  the  origin  of  the  Innuit. 
Appendix  to  part  i.    Lininiistics. 
Notes  on  the  natives  of  Alaska,  by  J.  Furu- 

helm. 
Terms  of  relationship  used  by  the  Innuit:  a 
series  obtained  from  natives  of  Cumber- 
land inlet,  by  W.  H.  Dall. 
Vocabularies,  by  George  Gibbs  and  W.  H. 

Dall. 
Note  on  the  use  of  numerals  among  the 
T'sim  si-an',  by  George  Gibbs. 
Part   II.  Tribes  of  western  Washington   and 
northwestern  Oregon,  by  George  Gibb«. 
Appendix  to  part  ii.    Linguistics. 
Vocabularies,  by   George  Gibbs,   Wm.    F. 

Tolmle,  and  G.  Mengarinl. 
Dictionary  of  the   Niskwalli,   by  George 
Gibbs. 
Vol.  u,  1890: 
The  Klamath  Indians  of  southwestern  Oregon, 
by  Albert  Samuel  Gatschet.    Two  parts. 
Vol.  Ill,  1877: 
Tribes  of  California,  by  Stephen  Powers. 
Appendix.     Linguistics,    edited    by   J.    W. 
Powell. 
Vol.  IV,  1881: 
Houses  and  house-life  of  the  American  aborig- 
ines, by  Lewis  H.  Morgan. 
Vol.  V,  1882: 
Observations  on  cup-shaped  and  other  lapida- 
rian  sculptures  in   the  Old  World  and  in 
America,  by  Charles  Rau. 
On  prehistoric  trephining  and  cranial  amulets, 

by  Robert  Fletcher. 
A  study  of  the  manuscript  Troano,  by  Cyrus 
Thomas,    with   an    introduction   by   D.    G. 
Brinton. 
Vol.  ¥1,1890: 

The  (pegiha  language,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 
Vol.  VII,  1890: 
A  Dakota- English  dictionary,  by  Stephen  R. 
Riggs,  edited  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 
Vol.  viii: 

[Not  issued]. 
Vol.  IX,  1893: 
Dakota  grammar,  texts,  and  ethnography,  by 
Stephen  R.  Riggs,  edited  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 
Annual  Reports  op  the  Bureau  of  (Ameri- 
can) Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.    23  vols.  roy.  8°. 
First  Eeport  (1879-80),  1881. 
Report  of  the  Director. 

On  the  evolution  of  language,  as  exhibited 
in  the  specialization  of  the  grammatic  processes: 
the  differentiation  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and 
the  integration  of  the  sentence;  from  a  study  of 
Indian  languages,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

Sketch  of  the  mythology  of  the  Noyth  American 
Indians,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

Wyandot  government:  A  short  study  of  tribal 
societv,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

On  limitations  to  the  use  of  some  anthropolc^c 
data,  by  J.  W.Powell. 

A  further  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  mor- 
tuary customs  of  the  North  American  Indians,  by 
H.  C.  Yarrow. 

Studies  in  Central  American  picture-writing, 
by  Edward  8.  Holden. 

Cessions  of  land  by  Indian  tribes  to  the  United 
States:  Illustrated  by  those  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, by  C.  C.  Royce. 

Sign  language  among  North  American  Indians, 
compared  with  that  among  other  peoples  and 
deaf-mutes,  by  Garrick  Mallery. 

Catalogue  of  linguistic  manuscripts  in  the 
library  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  by  J.  C. 
Pilling. 

Illustration  of  the  method  of  recording  Indian 
languages.  From  the  manuscripts  of  J.  Owen 
Dorsey,  A.  S.  Gatschet,  and  S.  R.  Riggs. 


Beoond  Eeport  (1880-81),  1883. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Zufli  fetiches,  by  F.  H.  Gushing. 

Myths  of  the  Iroquois,  by  Erminnie  A.  Smith. 

Animal  carvings  from  mounds  of  the  Missi^ippi 
valley,  by  H.  W.  Henshaw. 

Navajo  silversmiths,  by  Washington  Matthews. 

Art  in  shell  of  the  ancient  Americans,  by  W. 
H.  Holmes. 

Illustrated  catalcM^e  of  the  collections  obtained 
from  the  Indians  oiNew  Mexico  and  Arizona  in 
1879,  by  James  Stevenson. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  collections  obtained 
from  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  in  1880,  by  James 
Stevenson. 

Third  Report  (1881-82),  1884. 

Report  of  the  Director  (including  On  activltal 
similarities). 

Notes  on  certain  Maya  and  Mexican  manu- 
scripts, by  C>TU8  Thomas. 

On  masks,  labrets,  and  certain  aboriginal  cus- 
toms, by  W.  H.  Dall. 

Omaha  sociology,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Navajo  weavers,  by  Washington  Matthews. 

Prehistoric  textile  fabrics  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  impressions  on  pottery,  by  W.  H. 
Holmes. 

Illustrated  catalogue  of  a  portion  of  the  collec- 
tions made  by  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  during 
the  field  season  of  1881,  by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

lUustratod  catalogue  of  the  collections  obtained 
from  the  pueblos  of  Zufil,  N.  Mex.,  and  Wolpi, 
Ariz.,  in  1881,  by  James  Stevenson. 

Fourth  Eeport  (1882-83),  1886. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Pictographs  of  the  North  American  Indians. 
A  preliminary  paper,  by  Garrick  Mallery. 

Pottery  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  by  W.  H. 
Holmes. 

Ancient  pottery  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  by 
W.  H.  Holmes. 

Origin  and  development  of  form  and  ornament 
In  ceramic  art,  by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

A  study  of  Pueblo  pottery  as  illustrative  of  Zufli 
culture  growth,  by  F.  H.  Cushing. 

Fifth  Report  (1883-84),  1887. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Burial  mounds  of  the  northern  sections  of  the 
United  States,  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians:  A  narrative 
of  their  official  relations  with  the  Colonial  and 
Federal  Governments,  by  C.  C.  Royce. 

The  mountain  chant:  A  Navajo  ceremony,  by 
Washington  Matthews. 

The  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,  by  Clay 
MacCauley. 

The  religious  life  of  the  Zufli  child,  by  Matilda 
C.  Stevenson. 

Sixth  Report  (1884-85).  1888. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Ancient  art  of  the  province  of  Chiriqui,  Colom- 
bia, by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

A  study  of  the  textile  art  in  its  relation  to  the 
development  of  form  and  ornament,  by  W.  H. 
Holmes. 

Aids  to  the  study  of  the  Maya  codices,  by  Cyrus 
Thomas. 

Osage  traditions,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

The  central  Eskimo,  by  Franz  Boas. 

Seventh  Report  (1885-86),  1891. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Indian  linguistic  families  of  America  north  of 
Mexico,  by  J.  W.  Powell. 

The  Miai§'wiwin  or  "grand  medicine  society  " 
of  the  Ojibwa,  by  W.  J.  HofTman. 

The  sacred  formulas  of  the  Cherokees,  by  James 
Mooney. 

Eighth  Report  (1886-87),  1891. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

A  study  of  Pueblo  architecture:  Tusayan  and 
Cibola,  by  Victor  MlndelefT. 

Ceremonial  of  Hasjelti  Dailjls  and  mythical 
sand  painting  of  the  Navajo  Indians,  by  James 
Stevenson. 

Ninth  Report  (1887-88)  1892. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Ethnological  results  of  the  Point  Barrow  expe- 
dition, by  John  Murdoch. 
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The  medicine-men  of  the  Apache,  by  John  G. 
Bourke. 

Tenth  Se|»ort  (1888-89),  1893. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Picture  writing  of  the  American  Indiana,  by 
Garrick  Mallery. 

Eleventh  Report  (1889-90),  1894. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

The  Sia.  by  Matilda  C.  Stevenson. 

Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  district,  Hudson  bay 
territory,  by  Lucien  M .  Turner. 

A  study  of  Siouan  cults,  by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Twelftii  Report  (1890-91),  1894. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Reporton  the  mound  explorations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Etnnology,  by  Cjtus  Tnoma«. 

Thirteenth  Report  (1891-92),  1896. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Prehistoric  textile  art  of  eastern  United  States, 
by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Stone  art,  by  Gerard  Fowke. 

Aboriginal  remains  in  Verde  valley,  Arizona, 
by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

Omaha  dwellings,  furniture,  and  implements, 
by  J.  Owen  Dorsey. 

Casa  Grande  ruin,  by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

Outlines  of  Zufii  creation  myths,  by  P.  H. 
Gushing. 

Fourteenth  Report  (1892-98),  1896. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

The  Menomini  Indians,  by  Walter  J.  Hoffman. 

The  Coronado  expedition,  1540-42,  by  G.  P. 
Winship. 

The  Ghost-dance  religion  and  the  Sioux  out- 
break of  1890,  by  James  Mooney. 

Fifteenth  Report  (1898-94),  1897. 

Report  of  the  Director  (including  On  regimen- 
tation). 

Stone  implements  of  the  Potomac-Chesapeake 
tidewater  province,  by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

The  Siouan  Indians:  A  preliminary  sketch,  by 
W  J  McGee. 

Siouan  sociology:  A  posthumous  paper,  by 
J.  Owen  Doroey. 

Tusayan  katcinas,  by  J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

The  repair  of  Caaa  Grande  ruin,  Arizona,  in 
1891,  by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

Sixteenth  Report  (1894-95),  1897. 

Report  of  the  Director,  and  list  of  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

Primitive  trephining  in  Peru,  by  M.  A.  Mufiiz 
and  W  J  McGee. 

The  cliff  ruins  of  Canyon  de  Chelly,  Arizona, 
by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

Day  symbols  of  the  Maya  year,  by  Cyrus 
Thomas. 

Tusayan  snake  ceremonies,  by  J.Walter  Fewkes. 

Seventeenth  Report  (1895-96) ,  1896. 

Report  of  the  Director,  and  list  of  publications 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

The  Serf  Indians,  by  W  J  McGee,  with  (Com- 
parative lexicology,  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 

Calendar  history  of  the  Kiowa  Indians,  by 
James  Mooney. 

Navaho  houses,  by  Cosmos  Mindeleff. 

Archeolqgical  expedition  to  Arizona  in  1896,  by 
J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Eighteenth  Report  (1896-97),  1899. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

The  Eskimo  about  Bering  strait,  by  E.  W. 
Nelson. 

Indian  land  cessions  in  the  United  States,  com- 
piled by  C.  C.  Royce,  with  an  introduction  by 
Cyrus  Thomas. 

nineteenth  Report  (1897-98).  190«. 

Report  of  the  Director  (including  Esthetology, 
or  the  science  of  activities  designed  to  give 
pleasure) . 

Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  by  James  Mooney. 

Tusayan  migration  traditions,  by  J.  Walter 
Fewkes. 

Localization  of  Tusayan  clans,  by  Cosmos 
Mindeleff. 

Mounds  in  northern  Honduras,  by  Thomas 
Gann. 

Mayan  calendar  systems,  by  Cyrus  Thomas. 

Primitive  numbers,  bv  W  J  McGee. 

Numeral  systems  of  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, by  Cyrus  Thomas. 


Tusayan  flute  and  snake  ceremonies,  by  J. 
Walter  Fewkes. 

The  wild-rice  gatherers  of  the  upper  lakes,  a 
study  in  American  primitive  economics,  by  A.  E. 

Twentieth  Report  (1898-99)  1903. 

Report  of  the  Director  (including  Technology, 
or  the  science  of  industries;  Sociology,  or  the 
science  of  institutions;  Philology,  or  the  science 
of  activities  designed  for  expression;  Sophiology, 
or  the  science  of  activities  designed  to  give  in- 
struction; List  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology). 

Aboriginal  pottery  of  the  eastern  United  States, 
by  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Twenty-flret  Report  (1899-1900),  1903. 

Report  of  the  Director. 

Hopi  katcinas,  drawn  by  native  artists,  by 
J.  Walter  Fewkes. 

Iroquois  cosmogony,  by  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt. 

Twenty-aeoond  Report  (1900-01),  1903. 

Report  of  the  Acting  Director. 

Two  summers'  work  in  pueblo  ruins,  by  J. 
Walter  Fewkes. 

Mayan  calendar  systems— II,  by  CyriLs  Thomas. 

The  Hako,  a  Pawnee  ceremony,  bv  Alice  C. 
Fletcher. 

Twenty-third  Report  (1901-02),  1904. 

Report  of  the  Acting  Director. 

The  Zufii  Indians,  by  Matilda  C.  Stevenson. 

Twenty-fourth  Report  (1902-03),  1905. 

Report  of  the  Chief. 

American  Indian  games,  by  Stewart  Culin. 

Bulletins.— Thirty  volumes,  8°. 

(1)  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  language,  by 
J.  C.  Pilling,  1887. 

(2)  Perforated  stones  from  California,  by  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  1887. 

(3)  The  use  of  gold  and  other  metals  among 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Chiriqui,  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  1887. 

(4)  Work  in  mound  exploration  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  1887. 

(5)  Bibliography  of  the  Siouan  languages,  by 
J.  C.  Pilling,  1887. 

(6)  Bibliography  of  the  Iroquoian  languages, 
by  J.  C.  Pilling,  1888. 

i7\  Text  ilk  ujUiii  s  (]  ancient  Peru,  by  W.  H. 
Huj V.  ]w-,^^. 

1  ^  I  ill .'  problem  of  the  Ohio  mounds,  by  Cyrus 
TliiisuiLH,  1889. 

['^}  hiiA iof^niLphy  af  the Muskhogean languages, 
bvj.  C-  PIIUhk'.  1"^. 

(10)  The  liri  iijar,  fsquare,  and  octagonal  earth- 
woflts  tjf  OUiis  by  Cynxs  Thomas.  1889. 

ni)  Omfthii  rtin1  I*<»nka  letters,  by  J.  Owen 
Dorst-y,  IS&L 

(12)  Ciilwlojffiic  Of  in  liistoric  works  east  of  the 
Rr«?ky  moiinUilii**,^  by  <  /rus  Thomas,  1891. 

(13)  Bib] loirmph y  t » t  e  i  le  Algonqulan  languages, 
by  J.  C.  PUIiiig.  1K9L 

{U)  Bibliography  at  the  Athapascan  languages, 
byJ,  C.  Plliiiiff.  ]Wl 

f  15)  Bibliography  nf  the  Chlnookan  languages 
I  includiug  the  Chilto*^k  jargon),  by  J.  C.  Pilling, 
1893. 

(16)  Bibliography  of  the  Salishan  languages, 
by  J.  C.  Pilling.  1893. 

(17)  The  Pamunkey  Indians  of  Virginia,  by 
J.  G.  Pollard,  1894. 

(18)  The  Maya  year,  by  Cyrus  Thomas,  1894. 

(19)  Bibliography  of  the  Wakashan  languages, 
byJ.C.  Pilling.  1894. 

(20)  Chinook  texts,  by  Franz  Boas,  1894. 

(21)  An  ancient  quarry  in  Indian  Territory,  by 
W.  H.  Holmes,  1894. 

(22)  The  Siouan  tribes  of  the  East,  by  James 
Mooney,  1894. 

(23)  Archeologic  investigations  In  James  and 
Potomac  valleys,  by  (Jerard  Fowke,  1894. 

(24)  List  of  the  publications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Etnnology  with  index  to  authors  and  subjects, 
bv  F.  W.  Hodge,  1894. 

(25)  Natick  dictionary,  by  J.  H.  Trumbull, 
1903 

(26)  Kathlamet  texts,  bv  Franz  Boas,  1901. 

(27)  Tsimshian  texts,  by  Franz  Boay,  1902. 

(28)  Mexican  and  Central  American  antiquities 
and   calendar  systems,  twenty-nine  papers,  by 
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Eduard  Seler,  E.  FdrRtemann.  Paul  Schellha«, 
Carl  Sapper,  and  E.  P.  Dieseldorff,  translated 
from  the  German  under  the  supervision  of  Charles 
P.  Bowditch. 

(29)  Halda  texts  and  myths,  Skidegate  dialect, 
by  J.  R.  Swan  ton. 

(30)  Handbook  of  the  Indians  north  of  Mexico, 
Parts  I  and  ii. 

Introductions.— Four  volumes,  4°. 

(1)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Indian  lan- 
guages, by  J.  W.  Powell,  1877. 

(2)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  Indian  lan- 
guages. 2d  edition,  by  J.  W.  Powell,  1880. 

(3)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  sign  language 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  by  Garrick 
Maller>',  1880. 

(4)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  mortuary  cus- 
toms among  the  North  American  Indians,  by 
H.  C.  Yarrow,  1880. 

Miscellaneous  Pubucations: 

(1)  A  collection  of  gesture-signs  and  signals 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  oy  Garrick  Mal- 
lery, 1880. 

(2)  Proof-sheets  of  a  bibliographv  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  North  American  Indians,  by  J.  C. 
PilUng,  1886. 

(8)  LJnguietic  families  of  the  Indian  tribes 
north  of  Mexico  [by  James  Mooney,  188N. 

(4)  Map  of  linguistic  stocks  of  American  In- 
dians north  of  Mexico,  by  J.  W.  Powell.  1891. 

(6)  Tribes  of  North  America,  with  synonomy: 
Skittagetan  family  [by  Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
18901. 

(6)  Dictionary  of  American  Indians  north  of 
Mexico  [advance  pages],  1903. 

(w.  H.  H.) 

Barean  of  Indian  AfliEUrs.— Bee  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

Bnrget*  Town.  A  Seminole  town,  the 
exact  location  of  which  is  unknown,  but 
it  was  probably  on  or  near  Flint  or  St 
Marys  r.,  s.  w.  Ga.— Connell  (1793)  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  384,  1832. 

Burial.  See  Mortuary  cusIoths,  (Vn 
burial . 

Burnt  Woods  Chippewa.    A  former  Chip- 
pewa band  on  Bois  Brul^  r.,  near  the  w. 
end  of  L.  Superior,  n.  Wis. 
Ohippewayt   of   the  Burnt  Woods.— Schoolcraft, 
Travels,  821, 1821. 

Bnrrard  Inlet  No.  8  Beterve.    The  name 

fiven  by  the  Canadian  Department  of 
ndian  Affairs  to  one  of  6  divisions  of 
the  Squawmish,  q.  v.;  pop.  30  in  1902. 

Bnrrard  Saw  KUli  Indianf.  The  local 
name  for  a  body  of  Squawmish  of  Fraser 
River  acency,  6rit.  Col.;  noted  only  in 
1884,  when  their  number  was  given  as 
232.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  187,  1884. 

Bnsao.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by  Kino  about 
1697;  situated,  apparently,  on  Arivaipa 
cr.,  a  tributary  oi  the  San  Pedro,  e.  of 
old  Camp  Grant,  s.  Ariz.,  although  Bemal 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889) 
states  that  the  settlement  was  on  a  creek 
flowing  E. 

Bnsanic.  A  Pima  settlement  s.  w.  of 
Guevavi,  nearthe  Arizona-Sonora  bound- 
ary, in  lat.  31°  10^  long.  Ill''  10^  visited 
by  Kino  in  1694  and  by  Kino  and  Mange 
in  1699.  It  was  made  a  visita  of  Guevavi 
mission  at  an  early  date;  pop.  253  in  1730, 
41  in  1764.  See  Kino  (1694)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  i,  252,  1856;  Rudo 
Ensayo  (1763),  150,  1863;  Mange  quoted 


by   Bj 

1889. 


BiMBif.— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  524,  1884. 
BnMiii.~Villa-Sefior,TheatroAm.,pt.?    "" 
Buaaaio.— Kino,  op.  cit.    Boanio. — Vent 


enemas.  Hist. 
Cal.,  I.  map,  1759.  Booona. — Box,  Adventures, 
270,  1869.  BuMani.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  347. 
1864.  Oiaoo  Boaores  Btuanio.— Sonora  materiales 
(1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 
1884.  Bttsany.— Land  Office  map,  U.  8.,  1881.  8. 
Ambrotio  Butanic— Kino  (1699)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  270,  1884.  Ban  Ambroaio 
de  BoMiiio.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  300,  1759. 
Sutaniia.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74, 1726  (misprint). 

Bothamiil.  A  Nishinam  village  for- 
merly existing  in  the  valley  of  Sear  r., 
Cal. 

BashoBoes.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June  8, 1860. 
Boothamool.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1874.  Bu'-iha-mul.  -Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  Ill,  316,  1877.  Bothonos.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i.  450,  1874.  Bnshqmnoo.— Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  631. 1846. 

Bushy  Head.     See  UnaduH, 

Bnsinautee  ('echo  maker,'  from  h&svHi- 
tuagy  *echo,'  referring  to  the  achichak, 
crane) .  A  phratry  of  the  Chippewa. 
Bus-in-as-toe.— Warren  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
V,  46, 1885.  Bus-in-aus-«.— Ibid.,  44.  Bus-ia-ant-e- 
wuf.— Ibid.,  88  (plural). 

Bask  (Creek:  piukUay  ^afastM.  A  fes- 
tival of  the  Creeks,  by  some  early  writers 
termed  the  green-corn  dance.  According 
to  Gatschet  (Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  177, 
1884)  the  solemn  annual  festival  held  by 
the  Creek  people  of  ancient  and  modem 
days.  As  this  authority  points  out,  the 
celebration  of  the  piLishita  was  an  occasion 
of  amnesty,  forgiveness,  and  absolution 
of  crime,  injury,  and  hatred,  a  season  of 
change  of  mind,  symbolized  in  various 
ways. 

The  day  of  beginning  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  piiskiUij  which  took  place 
chiefly  in  the  "town  squai;e,"  was  de- 
termined by  the  mikoy  or  chief,  and  his 
council;  and  the  ceremony  itself,  which 
had  local  variations,  lasted  for  4  days  in 
the  towns  of  less  note  and  for  8  days  in 
the  more  important.  Hawkins  (Sketch, 
75,  1848)  has  left  a  description  of  the 
busk,  or  **  boos-ke-tau,"  as  it  was  carried 
out  in  the  white  or  peace  tow^n  of  Kasihta 
in  1798-99.  The  chief  points  are  as 
follows: 

First  day:  The  yard  of  the  square  is 
cleaned  in  the  morning  and  sprinkled 
with  white  sand,  while  the  blacK  drink 
is  being  prepared.  The  fire  maker,  spe- 
cially appointed,  kindles  new  fire  oy 
friction,  the  4  logs  for  the  fire  being  ar- 
ranged crosswise  with  reference  to  the 
cardinal  points.  The  women  of  the  Tur- 
key clan  dance  the  turkey  dance,  while 
the  very  strong  emetic  called  pa9$a  is 
being  brewed;  this  is  drunk  from  about 
noon  to  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
Then  conies  the  tadpole  dance,  performeil 
by  4  men  and  4  women  known  as  *  *  tad- 
poles." From  evening  until  dawn  the 
dance  of  the  hiniha  is  performed  by  the 
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men.     The  **old  men's  tobacco^'  is  also 
prepared  on  the  first  day. 

Second  day:  At  about  10  o'clock  the 
women  perform  the  gun  dance,  so  called 
from  the  men  tiring  guns  during  its  con- 
tinuance. At  noon  the  men  approach 
the  new  fire,  rub  some  of  its  ashes  on  the 
chin,  neck,  and  belly,  and  jump  head- 
foremost into  the  river,  and  then  return 
to  the  square.  Meantime  the  women 
busy  themselves  with  the  preparation  of 
new  maize  for  the  feast.  Before  the 
feast  begins,  the  men  as  they  arrive  rub 
some  of  the  maize  between  their  hands 
and  then  on  the  face  and  chest. 

Third  dav:  The  men  sit  in  the  square. 

Fourth  day:  The  women,  who  have 
risen  early  for  this  purpose,  obtain  some 
of  the  new  fire,  with  which  they  kindle 
a  similarlv  constructed  pile  of  Ic^  on 
their  own  hearths,  which  have  previouslv 
been  cleaned  and  sprinkled  with  sand. 
A  ceremony  of  ash  rubbing,  plunging 
into  water,  etc.,  is  then  performed  bv 
them,  after  which  they  taste  some  salt 
and  dance  the  '4ong  dance." 

Fifth  day:  The  4  logs  of  the  fire,  which 
last  only  4  days,  having  been  consumed, 
4  other  lo^  are  similarly  arranged,  ana 
the  fire  kmdled  as  before,  after  which 
the  men  drink  the  black  drink. 

Sixth  and  seventh  days:  During  this 
period  the  men  remain  in  the  town  square. 

Eighth  day:  In  the  square  and  outside 
of  it  impressive  ceremonies  are  carried 
on.  A  medical  mixture  concocted  by 
stirring  and  beating  in  water  14  kinds  of 
plants  (the  modem  Creeks  use  15),  sup- 
posed to  have  virtue  as  physic,  is  used  by 
the  men  to  drink,  to  rub  over  their  joints, 
etc.,  after  the  priests  have  blown  mto  it 
through  a  small  reed.  Another  curious 
mixture,  composed  chiefly  of  the  ashes 
of  old  corncobs  and  pine  boughs,  mixed 
with  water,  and  stirred  by  4  girls  who 
have  not  reached  puberty,  is  prepared 
in  a  pot,  and  2  pans  of  a  mixture  of  white 
clay  and  water  are  likewise  prepared  after- 
ward by  the  men.  The  chief  and  the 
warriors  rub  themselves  with  some  of 
both  these  mixtures.  After  this  2  men, 
who  are  specially  appointed,  bring  flow- 
ers of  ola  men's  tobacco  to  the  chief's 
house,  and  each  person  present  receives 
a  portion.  Then  the  chief  and  his  coun- 
selors walk  4  times  around  the  burning 
logs,  throwing  some  of  the  old  men's 
tobacco  into  the  fire  each  time  they  face 
the  E,  and  then  stop  while  facing  the  w. 
When  this  is  concluded  the  warriors  do 
the  same.  The  next  ceremony  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  miko's  cabin  a  cane  having  2 
white  feathers  on  its  end  is  stuck  out. 
At  the  moment  when  the  sun  sets  a 
man  of  the  Fish  clan  takes  it  down  and 
walks,  followed  by  all  spectators,  toward 
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the  river.  Having  gone  half  way,  he 
utters  the  death-whoop,  and  repeats  it  4 
times  before  reaching  the  water's  edge. 
After  the  crowd  has  thickly  congregated 
at  the  bank  each  person  places  a  grain 
of  old  men's  tobacco  on  the  head  and 
others  in  each  ear.  Then  at  a  signal  re- 
peated four  times  they  throw  some  of  it 
into  the  river,  and  every  man  at  a  like 
signal  plunges  into  the  water  to  pick  up 
4  stones  from  the  bottom.  With  these 
they  cross  themselves  on  their  breasts 
4  times,  each  time  throwing  1  of  the  stones 
back  into  the  river  and  uttering  the  death 
whoop.  They  then  wash  themselves, 
take  up  the  cane  with  the  feathers,  return 
to  the  square,  where  they  stick  it  up, 
then  walK  through  the  town  visiting. 
After  nightfall  comes  the  mad  dance, 
which  concludes  the  puskita. 

The  4  days'  busk,  as  performed  at  Od- 
shiapofa  (Little  Talasse),  as  witnessed 
by  Swan,  whose  account  seems  to  have 
been  really  made  up  by  McGillivray 
(Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Le^.,  i,  181, 1884), 
adds  some  details  concerning  the  dress  of 
the  fire  maker,  the  throwing  of  maize  and 
the  black  drink  into  the  fire,  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  the  black  drink,  and  the 
interesting  addition  that  any  provisions 
left  over  are  given  to  the  fire  maker. 
.  Other  travelers  and  historians,  as  Adair, 
Bartram,  and  Milfort,  furnish  other  items 
concerning  the  ceremony.  Bartram  says : 
**  When  a  town  celebrates  the  busk,  hav- 
ing previously  provided  themselves  with 
new  clothes,  new  pots,  pans,  and  other 
household  utensils  and  furniture,  they 
collect  all  -their  worn-out  clothes  and 
other  despicable  things,  sweep  and  cleanse 
their  houses,  squares,  and  the  whole  town, 
of  their  filth,  which  with  all  the  remain- 
ing grain  and  other  old  provisions,  they 
cast  together  into  one  common  heap  and 
consume  it  with  fire.  After  having  taken 
medicine,  and  fasted  for  3  days,  all  the 
fire  in  the  town  is  extinguished.  Dur- 
ing this  fast  they  abstain  from  the  grati- 
fication of  every  appetite  and  passion 
whatever.  A  general  amnesty  is  pro- 
claimed, all  malefactors  may  return  to 
their  town,  and  they  are  absolved  from 
their  crimes,  which  are  now  forgotten, 
and  they  are  restored  to  favor.''  Ac- 
cording to  Gatschet  (op.  cit.,  182)  it 
appears  that  the  busk  is  not  a  solstitial 
celebration,  but  a  rejoicing  over  the  first 
fruits  of  the  year.  The  new  year  begins 
with  the  busk,  which  is  celebrated  in 
August,  or  late  in  July.  Every  town  cel- 
ebrated its  busk  at  a  period  independent 
from  that  of  the  other  towns,  whenever 
their  crops  had  come  to  maturity.  In 
connection  with  the  busk  the  women, 
broke  to  pieces  all  the  household  utensils 
of  the  previous  year  and  replaced  them 
with  new  ones;  the  men  refitted  all  their 
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property  so  as  to  look  new.  Indeed  the 
new  fire  meant  the  new  life,  physical  and 
moral,  which  had  to  l)egin  with  the  new 
year.  Everything  had  to  be  new  or  re- 
newed— even  the  garments  hitherto  worn. 
Taken  altogether,  the  busk  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  ceremonial  institutions 
of  the  American  Indians.         (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Butterfly-stones.     See  Banner  sloneji. 

Bassard  Boost  A  Creek  town  ''where 
Tom's  path  crosses  Flint  r.,"  Ga.;  exact 
locality  not  known.  There  was  another 
Creek  town  of  this  name  on  upper  Chat- 
tahoochee r.,  w.  of  Atlanta.  See  Ur- 
quhart  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  II,  370,  1832. 

Byainswa.     See  Biaxmvah, 

Byengeahtein.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  probably  in  Dauphin  or  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa. — Evans  (1707)  in  Day,  Penn., 
361,  1843. 

Caaoat.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
CwuMUj.— Cabrlllo,  Narr.,  In  Smith,  Coll.  Doc.,  189, 
1M57.  Oaacat.— Ibid.  Omoat.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863.    Onncaae.— Ibid. 

Caamancijap  ('narrows  of  the  arro- 
yos').  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
connected  with  Purisima  (Cadegomo) 
mission,  Lower  California,  in  the  18tn  cen- 
tury.—Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th8.,v,  189, 1857. 

Cabbasagnnti.  A  small  body  of  Indians  . 
dwelling  in  1807  in  the  village  of  "Saint- 
Francaita,"  on  St  Francis  r.,  Quebec,  in 
which  they  were  named  Cabbaf^aguntiac, 
i.  e.,  *  people  of  Cabaesaguntiquoke,*  signi- 
fj'ing  *  the  place  where  sturgeon  abound.* 
The  form  Cobbieseconteag  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  modem  Cobboeseecontee 
as  the  name  of  what  formerly  was  Win- 
throp  pond  and  outlet  which  flows  into 
Kennet3ec  r.,  in  Kennebec  co.,  Me.  These 
Indians,  it  is  reported  by  Kendall,  re- 
garded themselves  not  only  as  inhab- 
itants of  Cabbaissaguntiquoke,  but  also  as 
true  cabasmSf  or  sturgeons,  because  one  of 
their  ancestors,  having  declared  that  he 
was  a  sturgeon,  leapetl  into  this  stream 
and  never  retumetl  in  human  form.  They 
related  a  tale  that  below  the  falls  of 
Cobbosseecontee  r.  the  rock  was  hewn  by 
the  ax  of  a  mightv  inanito.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
OabbaMaguntiao.— Kendall,  Travels,  iii,  124,  1809. 
OabbaMaguntiquoke.— Ibid,  (their  former  place  of 
settlement). 

Cabea  Hoola.  Given  by  Romans  as  a 
former  Choctaw  village  on  the  headwaters 
of  Chickasawhay  cr.,  probably  in  Iau- 
derdale  co..  Miss. 

Oabea  Hoala.— West  Florida  map.,  ca  1775.  Oabea 
Hoola.— Romans.  Florida,  1772. 

Caboroa.  A  rancheria  of  the  Soba  divi- 
sion of  the  Papagoand  the  seat  of  amission 
established  by  Kino  about  1687;  situated 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Asuncion,  lat. 
30°  30^  lone.  112°,  Sonora,  Mexico.  It 
had  4  subordinate  villages  in  1721  (Ven- 
egas,  II,  177,  285, 1759)  and  a  population  of 


223  in  1 730,  but  it  was  totally  destroyed  in 
the  Pima  rebellion  of  1751.  It  is  now  a 
white  Mexican  village.  (f.  w.  a.) 

Gabetka.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neile 
Welt-Bott.  76, 1726.  Cfabona.— Box ,  Ad venturcH,  •2ii7, 
1869.  Caboroa.— Kino (1696)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex..  4th 
8.,  I,  267, 1856.  OaUrea.— Hardy,  Travels, 422, 1829. 
Gonoepoion  Oaboroa.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884.  Oonoopoion  de  Oa- 
boroa. — Venegas,  H  ist.  Cal . ,  l ,  285, 1759.  Gonoepoion 
del  Oabetoa.— Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  360, 1889  (misprint).  Gonoepoion  del 
Oaboroa.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.. 
I,  243,  1856.  Gonoepoion  del  Oabotea.— Writer  of 
1702?.  ibid.,  v,  139.  1867. 

Caborh.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.  (Sedelmair,  1744, 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
366, 1889).  Mentioned  as  distinct  from  the 
following. 

Caborica.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Cabiuto  (possibly  from  oka  *  water,'  ish- 
to  *  great.* — Halbert).  A  town,  probably 
of  the  Chickasaw,  in  n.  e.  Mississippi,  vis- 
ited by  De  Soto  in  1540;  situated  between 
Taliepatava  and  Chica^a,  and  5  days' 
march  from  the  latter,  near  a  great  river, 
possibly  the  Tombigbee. — Gentleman  of 
Elva8(  1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii, 
160,  1850;  Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Ill,  67,  1899. 

Caea  Chixnir.    A Papa^  village,  probabi  y 
in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  a  population  of 
70  in  1858,  and  90  in  1866. 
Oaoa  Ghimir.— Davidson  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  135, 
1865.    Dol  Oaoa.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  2&.  1858. 

Caoaria.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
central  Durango,  Mexico. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  319,  1864. 

Caohanegtao.  A  former  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolo- 
res mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Caohanila.  A  village,  probably  Pima, 
on  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  res.,  (iila  r., 
Ariz.;  pop.  503  in  1860  (Tavlor  in  (^al. 
Farmer,  June  19,  1863),  4*38  in  1869 
(Browne). 
Gachunilla.— Browne,  Apache  Ck)untry,  290,  1869. 

Caohaymon.  A  village  or  tribe,  possibly 
Caddoan,  mentioned  by  Iberville  (Mar- 
cry,  Doc,  IV,  178, 1880),  in  the  account  of 
his  voyage  up  the  Mississippi  in  1699,  as 
being  on  or  near  Red  r.  of  I^uisiana. 
Possibly  identical  with  Cahinnio. 

Cache  disks  and  blades.  The  term  cache 
is  applied  to  certain  forms  of  storage  of 
property  (see  Storage),  and  in  archeol- 
ogy it  18  employed  to  de8ig:nate  more 
especially  certain  deposits  of  implements 
and  other  objects,  mainly  of  stone  and 
metal,  the  most  noteworthv  consisting 
of  flake<l  flint  blades  and  disks.  These 
caches  occur  in  the  mound  region  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  generally  through- 
out the  Atlantic  states.    Very  often  they 
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areaBsociated  with  burials  in  mounds,  but 
in  some  ca^es  thev  seem  merely  to  have 
been  buried  in  {he  ground  or  hidden 
amon^  rooks.  The  largest  deposit  re- 
c'orded  contained  upward  of  8,000  flint 
disks  ( Moorehead) ,  a  few  exceed  5,000, 
while  those  containing 
a  smaller  number  are 
very  numerous.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of 
the8e  caches  of  flaked 
stones  are  acx;umula- 
tions  of  incipient  im- 
plements roughed  out 
at  the  quarries  and  car- 
ried away  for  further 
specialization  and  use. 
But  their  occurrence 
with  burials,  the  uni- 
formity of  their  shape,  and  the  absence  of 
more  than  the  most  meager  traces  of  their 
utilization  as  implementflorforthe making 
of  implements,  give  rise  to  the  conjecture 
that  they  were  assembled  and  deposited  for 
reasons  dictated  by  superstition,  that  they 
were  intended  as  memorials  of  important 
event*?,  as  monuments  to  departed  chief- 
tains, afl  provision  for  requirements  in  the 
fntnre  world,  or  as  offerings  to  the  mys- 
terious powers  or  gods  requiring  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  sacrifice.  If  in  the  nature 
of  a  sacrifice  they  certainly  fulfilled  all  re- 
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CACHE  OF  LANCEOLATE  FLINT  BLADES 

qnirements,  for  only  those  familiar  with 
such  work  can  know  the  vast  labor  in- 
volved in  quarrying  the  stone  from  the 
maseive  strata,  m  shaping  the  refractory 
material,  and  in  transporting  the  procf- 
urt  to  far  distant  points.  In  the  Hope- 
well mound  in  Ohio  large  numbers 
of  beautiful  blades  of  obsidian,  ob- 
tained probably  from  Mexico,  had  been 
cast  upon  a  sacrificial  altar  and  partially 
destroyed  by  the  ^reat  heat;  usually, 
however,  the  deposits  do  not  seem  to 
have  lieen  subjected  to  the  altar  fires. 
See  ^fineA  and  i^uarrkn^  Problematical  ob- 
j^cUtj  Stonf'U'ork. 

Consult  Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  Moorehead  (1)  Primitive  Man  in 
Ohio,  pp.  190, 192,  1892,  (2)  in  The  Anti- 
quarian, I,  158,  1897;  Seever,  ibid.,  142; 
^^mith,  ibid.,  30;  Snvder  (1 )  in  Smithson. 
Rep   1876,  1877,  (2)' in  Proc.  A.  A.A.S., 


XLii,  1894,  (3)  in  The  Archaeologist,  i,  no. 
10,  1893,  (4)  ibid.,  in,  pp.  109-113, 1895; 
Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848;  Wilson  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1897, 
1899;  and  various  brief  notices  in  the 
archeological  journals.  (w.  h.  n.) 

Caches.— See  Receptacles,  Storage  and 
Caches. 

Caohopostalet.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Greog.,  304,  1864),  from  a  manu- 
script source,  as  a  tribe  living  near  the 
Pampopa  who  resided  on  Nueces  r.,  Tex. 
They  were  possibly  Coahuiltecan. 
Oaohapottate.— Powell  In  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  69, 1891. 

Caddehi  (*head  of  the  reedy  place'). 
A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi»connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission. 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  centurj'. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  190, 1857. 

Caddo  (contracte<l  from  Kd^dohadd^cho, 
'Caddo  proper,'  *real  Caddo,'  a  leading 
tribe  in  the  Caddo  confederacy,  extended 
by  the  whites  to  include  the  confederacy ) . 
A  confederacy  of  tribes  belonging  to  the 
southern  group  of  the  Caddoan  linguistic 
family.  Their  own  name  is  Hasfnai, 
*our  own  folk.'     See  Kadohadacho. 

History. — According  to  tribal  traditions 
the  lower  Re<l  r.  of  Louisiana  was  the 
early  home  of  the  Caddo,  from  which 
thev  spread  to  the  n.,  w.,  and  s.  Several 
of  tlie  lakes  and  streams  connected  with 
this  river  bear  Caddo  names,  as  do 
sonje  of  the  counties  and  some  of  the 
towns  which  cover  ancient  village  sites. 
Cal:>eza  de  V^aca  and  his  companions  in 
1535-36  traversed  a  portion  oi  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Caddo,  and  De 
Soto's  expedition  encountereti  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  confederacy  in  1540-41, 
but  the  people  did  not  become  known 
until  they  were  met  by  La  Salle  and  his 
followers'  in  1687.  At  that  time  the 
Caddo  villages  were  scattered  along  Red 
r.  and  its  tributaries  in  what  are  now 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity, 
Brazos,  and  Colorado  rs.  in  e.  Texas. 
The  Caddo  were  not  the  only  occupants 
of  this  wide  territory;  other  confederacies 
belonging  to  the  same  linguistic  family 
also  resideil  there.  There  were  also  frag- 
ments of  still  older  confederacies  of  the 
same  familj^,  some  of  which  still  main- 
tained their  separate  existence,  while 
others  had  joined  the  then  powerful 
Hasinai.  These  various  tribes  and  con- 
federacies were  alternately  allies  and 
enemies  of  the  Caddo.  The  native  pop- 
ulation was  so  divided  that  at  no  time 
could  it  successfully  resist  the  intruding 
white  rac^e.  At  an  early  date  the  Caddo 
obtained  horses  from  the  Spaniards 
through  intermediate  tribes;  they  leameii 
to  rear  these  animals,  and  trade<l  with 
them  as  far  n.  as  Illinois  r.  (Shea,  Cath. 
Ch.  in  Col.  Davs,  559, 1855). 
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During  the  18tli  century  ware  in  Europe 
led  to  contention  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French  for  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Caddo.  The  brunt  of  these  con- 
tentions fell  upon  the  Indians;  the  trails 
between  their  villages  became  routes  for 
armed  forces,  while  the  villages  were 
transformed  into  earrisoned  posts.  The 
Caddo  were  friendly  to  the  French  and 
rendered  valuable  service,  but  they  suf- 
fered greatly  from  contact  with  the  white 
race.  Tribal  ware  were  fomented,  villages 
were  abandoned,  new  diseases  spread 
havoc  among  the  people,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  century  the  welcoming  attitude  of 
the  Indians  during  its  early  yeara  had 
changed  to  one  of  defense  and  distrust. 
Several  tribes  were  practically  extinct, 
othere  seriously  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
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a  once  thrifty  and  numerous  j>eople  had 
become  demoralized  and  were  more  or 
less  wanderers  in  their  native  land. 
Franciscan  missions  had  l>een  established 
among  some  of  the  tribes  early  in  the 
century,  those  designed  for  the  Caddo, 
or  Asinajs,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
Spaniards,  being  Purfsima  Concepcion  de 
los  Asinais  and  (for  the  Hainai)  San 
Francisco  de  los  Tejas  ( q.  v. ) .  The  segre- 
gation policy  of  the  missionaries  tended 
to  weaken  tribal  relations  and  unfitted 
the  people  to  cope  with  the  new  difficul- 
ties which  confronted  them.  These 
missions  were  transferred  to  the  Rio  San 
Antonio  in  1731.  With  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  by  the  United  States  immigra- 
tion increased  and  the  Caddo  were  pushed 
from  their  old  haunts.     Under  their  firet 


treaty,  in  1835,  they  ceded  all  their  land 
and  agreed  to  move  at  their  own  expense 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  never  to  return  and  settle  as  a  tribe. 
The  tribes  living  in  Louisiana,  being  thus 
forced  to  leave  then*  old  home,  moved 
8.  w.  toward  their  kindred  living  in  Texas. 
At  that  time  the  people  of  Texas  were 
contending  for  independence,  and  no 
tribe  could  live  at  peace  with  both  op- 
posing forces.  Public  opinion  was  di- 
vided as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Indians; 
one  party  demanded  a  policy  of  extermina- 
tion, the  other  advocated  conciliatory 
methods.  In  1843  the  governor  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  sent  a  commission  to 
the  tribes  of  its  n.  part  to  fix  a  line  be- 
tween them  and  the  white  settlere  and 
to  establish  three  trading  posts;  but,  as 
the  land  laws  of  the  repuolic  did  not 
recognize  the  Indian's  right  of  occupancy, 
there  was  no  power  which  could  prevent  a 
settler  from  taking  land  that  had  been  cul- 
tivated by  an  Indian.  This  condition  led 
to  continual  difficulties,  and  these  did  not 
diminish  after  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  United  States,  as  Texas  retained 
control  and  jurisdiction  over  all  its  public 
domain.  Much  suffering  ensued;  the 
fields  of  peaceable  Indians  were  taken  and 
the  natives  were  hunted  down.  The  more 
warlike  tribes  made  reprisals,  and  bitter 
feelings  were  engendered.  Immigration 
increased,  and  the  inroads  on  the  buffalo 
herds  by  the  newcomere  made  scarce  the 
food  of  the  Indians.  Appeals  were  sent 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  in  1855 
a  tract  near  Brazos  r.  was  secured  and  a 
number  of  Caddo  and  other  Indians 
were  induced  to  colonize  under  the 
supervision  of  Agent  Robert  S.  Neigh- 
bours. The  Indians  built  houses,  tilled 
fields,  raised  cattle,  sent  their  chil- 
dren to  school — lived  quiet  and  orderly 
lives.  The  Comanche  to  the  w.  con- 
tinued to  raid  upon  the  settlere,  some  of 
whom  turned  indiscriminately  upon  all 
Indians.  The  Caddo  were  the  chief  suf- 
ferere,  although  they  helj>ed  the  state 
troops  to  bring  the  raidere  to  justice.  In 
1859  a  company  of  white  settlere  fixed  a 
date  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  reserva- 
tion Indians.  The  Federal  Government 
was  again  appealed  to,  and  through  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Neigh  boure  the  Caddo 
made  a  forced  march  for  15  days  in  the 
heat  of  July;  men,  women,  and  children, 
with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  of  their 
stock  and  possessions,  reached  safely  the 
banks  of  Washita  r.  in  Oklahoma,  where 
a  reservation  was  set  apart  for  them. 
Neigh  lx)u re,  their  friend  and  agent,  was 
killed  shortly  afterward  as  a  penaltv  for 
his  unswerving  friendship  to  tne  Indians 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  333,  1860).  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  the  Caddo  remained 
loyal  to  the  Government,  taking  refuge 
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in  Kansas,  while  some  went  even  as  far 
w.  as  Colorado.  In  1872  the  boundaries  of 
their  reservation  were  defined,  and  in 
1902  every  man,  woman,  and  child  re- 
ceived an  allotment  of  land  under  the 
provisions  of  the  severalty  act  of  1887,  by 
which  they  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  Okla- 
homa.    In  1904  they  numbered  535. 

Missions  were  started  by  the  Baptists 
soon  after  the  reser\ation  was  established, 
and  are  still  maintained.  Thomas  C. 
Battey,  a  Quaker,  performed  missionary 
w^ork  among  them  in  1872.  The  Episco- 
^lians  opened  a  mission  in  1881,  the 
Koman  Catholics  in  1894. 

Customs  and  beliefs.  — In  the  l^end  which 
recounts  the  coming  of  the  Caddo  from 
the  underworld  it  is  related:  "First  an 
old  man  climbed  up,  carrying  in  one  hand 
fire  and  a  pipe,  and  in  the  other  a  drum; 
next  came  his  wife  with  corn  and  pump- 
kin seeds.  *  *  The  traditions  of  the  people 
do  not  go  back  to  a  time  when  they  were 
not  cultivators  of  the  soil;  their  fields 
surrounded  their  villages  and  furnished 
their  staple  food ;  they  were  semisedentary 
in  their  nabits  and  lived  in  fixed  habita- 
tions. Their  dwellings  were  conical  in 
shape,  made  of  a  framework  of  poles 
covered  with  a  thatch  of  grass,  and  were 
grouped  about  an  open  space  which 
served  for  social  and  ceremonial  gather- 
ings. Couches  covered  with  mats  were 
ranged  around  the  walls  inside  the  house 
to  serve  as  seats  by  dav  and  beds  by 
night.  The  fire  was  built  in  the  center. 
Fwd  was  cooked  in  vessels  of  pottery,  and 
baskets  of  varying  sizes  were  skilfully 
made.  Vegetal  fibers  were  woven,  and 
the  cloth  was  made  into  garments;  their 
mantles,  when  adorned  with  feathers, 
were  very  attractive  to  the  early  French 
visitors.  Living  in  the  country  oi  the  buf- 
falo, that  animal  and  others  were  hunted 
and  the  pelts  dressed  and  made  into 
clothing  for  winter  use.  Besides  having 
the  usual  ornaments  for  the  arms,  neck, 
and  ears,  the  Caddo  bored  the  nasal  septum 
and  inserted  a  ring  as  a  face  decoration — 
a  custom  noted  in  the  name,  meaning 
**  pierced  nose,'*  given  the  Caddo  by  the 
Kiowa  and  other  unrelated  tribes,  and 
designated  in  the  sign  language  of  the 
plains.  Tattooing  was  practised.  De- 
scent was  traced  through  the  mother. 
Chieftainship  was  hereditary,  as  was  the 
custody  of  certain  sacred  articles  used  in 
religious  ceremonies.  These  ceremonies 
wer6  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  the  seeking  of  game,  and  the  de- 
sire for  long  life,  health,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity, and  were  conducted  by  priests 
who  were  versed  in  the  rites  and  who  led 
the  accompanying  rituals  and  songs. 
According  to  Caddo  belief  all  natural 
forms  were  animate  and  capable  of  ren- 


dering assistance  to  man.  Fasting, 
prayer,  and  occasional  sacrifices  were  ob- 
served; life  was  thought  to  continue  after 
death,  and  kinship  groups  were  supposed 
to  be  reunited  in  the  spirit  world.  Truth- 
fulness, honesty,  and  hospitality  were 
inculcated,  and  just  dealing  was  esteemed 
a  virtue.  There  is  evidence  that  canni- 
balism was  ceremonially  practised  in  con- 
nection with  captives.  < 
Divisions  and  totems. — How  many  tribes 
were  formerly  included  in  the  Caddo 
confederacy  can  not  now  be  determined. 
Owing  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  last  3 
centuries  only  a  remnant  of  the  Caddo 
survive,  and  the  memory  of  much  of  their 
organization  is  lost.  In  1699  Iberville 
obtained  from  his  Taensa  Indian  guide  a 
list  of  8  divisions;  Linares  in  1716  gave  the 
names  of  11;  Gatschet  (Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  43, 1884)  procured  from  a  Caddo  Indian 
in  1882  the  names  of  12  divisions,  and  the 
list  was  revised  in  1896,  by  Mooney,  as 
follows:  (1)  Kadohadacho,  (2)  Hainai, 
(3)  Anadarko,  (4)  Nabedache,  (5)  Nacog- 


doches, (6)  Natchitoches,  (7)  Yatasi,  (8) 
Adai,  (9)  Eyeish,^  (10)  Nakanawan,  HI) 
Imaha,  a  small   band  of  Kwapa,   (12) 


Yowani,  a  band  of  Choctaw  (Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092, 1896).  Of  these 
names  the  first  9  are  found  under  varying 
forms  in  the  lists  of  1699  and  1716.  The 
native  name  of  the  confederacy,  Hasinai, 
is  said  to  belonjij  more  properly  to  the  first 
3  divisions,  which  may  be  significant  of 
their  prominence  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
federacy was  overlapping  and  absorbing 
members  of  older  or^^izations,  and  as 
these  divisions  speak  similar  dialects,  the 
name  may  be  that  which  designated  a 
still  older  organization.  The  following 
tribes,  now  extinct,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Caddo  confederacy:  Doustionis,  Na- 
caniche,  Nanatsoho,  and  Nasoni  ( ? ) .  The 
villages  of  Carnpti,  Choye,  and  Natasi  were 
probably  occupied  by  subdivisions  of  the 
confederated  tribes. 

Each  division  of  the  confederacy  was 
subdivided,  and  each  of  these  subtribes 
had  its  totem,  its  village,  its  hereditary 
chieftain,  its  priests  and  ceremonies,  and 
its  part  in  the  ceremonies  common  to  the 
confederacy.  The  present  clans,  accord- 
ing to  Mooney.  are  recognized  as  belong- 
ing equally  to  tne  whole  Caddo  people  and 
in  old  times  were  probably  the  chief  bond 
that  held  the  conlederacy  together.  See 
Nasoni.  (a.  c.  f.) 

AcinAy.— Tex.  St.  Arch.,  Nov.  17. 1763.  Awjanit.— 
La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  289,  1886. 
Awny*.— Iberville  (1699),  ibid.,  iv,  816.  1880. 
A-SiniMs.— French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  11,  note,  1875. 
Aaimais.— Kennedy,  Repub.  Texa^,  i,  217,  1841. 
A-Simait. —Yoakum,  Hist.  Texas,  i,  28,  note,  1855. 
Aiinaea.— Kennedy,  Repub.  Texas,  i,  217,  1841. 
Atinait. — Mezi^res  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  l,  661,  1886.  Aiiiuiy.— Teran  (1691), 
ibid.,  391.  Aioni.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  278,  1723.  A»- 
•eni,— Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  78, 1870.    Awi- 
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n*U.— P6nicaut  (1712)  in  Margry.  D<^c.,  v,  499, 
1883.  AMinay.— La  Harpe  {ca.  1717)  in  French, 
Hist.  CJoll.  La.,  in,  48.  1851.  AMine.— GaUichet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43. 1884.  AMinnis.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  AMoni.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  Margry,  D^c,  in,  811,  1878.  A»»ony.— Joutel, 
ibid.,  I,  147,  1846.  AMyBaU.--P6nicaut  (1716)  in 
Margry.  D6c.,  v,  639, 1883.  OeneMana,— Boudinot, 
Starlnthe  West,  126,  1816.  Cenesiani.— Hennepin, 
New  Di8cov.,  pt.2,  25.  1698.  Oeni*.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  French, Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  148, 1861.  Oenyi.— Jou- 
tel (1687)  in  Margry.  D^c.  in,  266,  1878.  Oeriet 
AMonyt.— French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  11.  note, 
1875.  Cneis.— Drak^,  Bk.  Inds..  vii,  1848.  Ooeai.— 
Hennepin,  New  Disco  v.,  map.  1698.  Gksnii.— 
De  risle.  map,  1700.  Couii. — Morse,  N.  Am.,  map, 
1776  (misprint).  Haifaal.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.  Am.,  874,  1885  (own  name).  Isoanit.— Bull. 
Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  504,  1869.  Kasoni.— For  forms  of 
this  name,  see  yasoni.    Senis.  — Cavelier  (1687) 

Suoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  31,  1861.  Tiddoet.— 
;eane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.. 
539,  1878  (same?).  TsoaBM.— Tex.  State  Arch., 
Nov.  15, 1785.  Tsoaais. — Census  of  Nacogdoches 
urisdiction,  ibid.,  1790. 

Caddoan  Family.  A  linguistic  family, 
first  claseified  by  Gallatin  (Trans,  and 
Coll.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  116, 1836),  who 
regarded  the  Caddo  and  Pawnee  lan- 
guages as  distinct,  hence  both  names  ap- 
pear in  his  treatise  as  family  designations. 
Although  now  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  linguistic  stock,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  future  investigation  may 
prove  their  distinctness.  The  Caddoans 
may  be  treated  in  three  geographic  groups: 
The  Northern,  represented  by  the  Arikara 
in  North  Dakota;  the  Middle,  comprising 
the  Pawnee  confederacy  formerly  living 
on  Platte  r.,  Neb.,  and  to  the  w.  and  s.  w. 
thereof;  and  the  Southern  group,  includ- 
ing among  others  the  Caddo,  Kichai,  and 
Wichita  (Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,58, 
1891).  The  tribes  included  in  the  Southern 
group  were  scattered  throughout  the  re- 
gion of  the  Red  r.  of  Louisiana  and  its  trib- 
utaries, in  Arkansas  and  s.  Oklahoma, 
where  their  names  survive  in  the  Washita 
r.,  the  Wichita  mountains  and  river, 
Waco  city,  Kichai  hills,  etc.;  they  also 
spread  along  the  Sabine,  Neches,  Trinity, 
and  Brazos  rs.  of  Texas,  and  in  part  con- 
trolled the  territory  as  far  as  the  Colorado 
r.  of  Texas  and  the  (xulf  of  Mexico. 

From  cultural  and  other  evidence  the 
Caddoan  tribes  seem  to  have  moved 
eastward  from  the  S.  W.  The  advance 
guard  was  probably  the  Caddo  proper, 
who,  when  first  met  by  the  white  race, 
had  dwelt  so  long  in  the  region  of  the  Red 
r.  of  Ix>uisiana  as  to  regard  it  as  their 
original  home  or  birthplace.  Other 
branches  of  the  Caddoan  family  followed, 
settling  along  the  rivers  of  n.  e.  Texas. 
Whether  they  drove  earlier  occupants  of 
the  region  to  the  Gulf  or  at  a  later  day 
were  forced  back  from  the  coast  by  intru- 
sive tril)e8  is  not  clear,  but  that  some  dis- 
placement had  occurred  seems  probable, 
as  early  Spanish  and  French  travelers 
found  tril)es  of  different  families  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  while  the  (^addoans  held  the 
rivers  but  were  acquainted  with  the  coast 


and  visited  the  bays  of  Galveston  and 
Matagorda.  The  last  group  to  migrate 
was  probably  the  Pawnee,  who  kept  to 
the  N.  and  n.  e.  and  settled  in  a  part  of 
what  is  now  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  tribes  of  n.  b.  Texas  being  in  the 
territory  over  which  the  Spaniards, 
French,  and  English  contendea  for  su- 
premacy, were  the  first  to  succumb  to 
contact  with  the  white  race  and  the  in- 
roads of  wars  and  new  diseases.  Those 
dwelling  farther  inland  escaped  for  a 
time,  but  all  suffered  great  diminution 
in  numbers;  the  thousands  of  2  centuriefl 
ago  are  now  represented  by  only  a  few 
hundreds.  The  survivore  to-day  live  on 
allotted  lands  in  Oklahoma  and  North 
Dakota,  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  children  are  being  educated  in 
the  language  and  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

From  the  earliest  records  and  from  tra- 
ditions the  Caddoan  tribes  seem  to  have 
been  cultivators  of  the  soil  as  well  as 
hunters,  and  practised  the  arts  of  pottery 
making,  weaving,  skin  dressing,  etc. 
Tattooing  the  face  and  body  was  common 
among  those  of  the  Southern  group. 
Two  distinct  types  of  dwellings  were 
used — the  conical  straw  house  among 
the  Southern  group  and  the  earth  lod^ 
among  the  Pawnee  and  Arikara.  Their 
elaborate  religious  ceremonies  pertaine<i 
to  the  quest  of  long  life,  health,  and 
food  supply,  and  embodied  a  recogni- 
tion of  cosmic  forces  and  the  heavenly 
bodies.  By  their  supernatural  and  social 
power  these  ceremonies  bound  the  people 
together.  The  tribes  were  generally 
loosely  confederated;  a  few  stood  alone. 
The  tribe  was  subdivided,  and  each  one 
of  these  subdivisions  had  its  own  villafi:e, 
bearing  a  distinctive  name  and  sometimes 
occupying  a  definite  relative  position  to 
each  of  the  other  villages  of  the  tribe.  A 
village  could  be  spoken  of  in  three  ways: 
(1)  By  its  proper  name,  which  was  gen- 
erally mythic  in  its  significance  or  re- 
ferred to  the  share  or  part  taken  by  it  in 
the  religious  rites,  wnerein  all  the  vil- 
lages of  the  tribe  had  a  place;  (2)  by  its 
secular  name,  which  was  often  descrip- 
tive of  its  locality;  (8)  by  the  name  of 
its  chief.  The  people  sometimes  spoke 
of  themselves  oy  one  of  the  names  of 
their  village,  or  by  that  of  their  tribe,  or 
by  the  name  of  the  confederacv  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  custom  led  to  the 
recording,  by  the  early  travelers,  of  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  names,  several  of  which  mi^ht 
represent  one  community.  This  confusion 
was  augmented  when  not  all  the  tribes  of 
a  confederacy  8p)oke  the  same  language; 
in  such  cases  a  mispronunciation  or  a 
translation  caused  a  new  name  to  l)e  record- 
ed. For  mstance,  the  native  name  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy,  Hasinai,   *  our  own 
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people/  was  translated  by  the  Yatasi,  and 
** Texas"  is  a  modification  of  the  word 
they  gave.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by  the 
writers  of  the  last  3  centuries,  together 
with  their  languages,  are  now  extinct, 
a  correct  classification  of  the  recorded 
names  is  no  longer  possible.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  confederacies,  tribes,  and  vil- 
lages 18  divided  into  4  groups:  ( I )  Those 
undoubtedly  Caddoan;  (2)  those  proba- 
blv  so;  (3)  those  possibly  so;  (4)  those 
which  appear  to  have  been  within  the 
Caddoan  country. 

(1)  Arikara,  Bidai,  Caddo,  Campti, 
Choye,  Kichai,  Nacaniche,  Nacici,  Nana- 
tsoho,  Nasoni  (=A8inai=Caddo?),  Na- 
tasi.  Pawnee,  Wichita. 

(2)  Aguacay,  Akasquy,  Amediche, 
Anoixi,  Ardeco,  Avoyelles,  Cahinnio, 
Capiche,  Chacacanta,  Chaguate,  Chaauan- 
tie,  Chavite,  Chilano,  Coligoa,  Colima, 
Doustioni,  Dulchanio,  Harahey,  Palla- 
quesson,  Penoy,  Tareque. 

(3)  Analao,  Autiamque,  Avavares, 
Cachaymon,  Guaycones,  Haouis,  Irru- 
piens,  Kannehouan,  Naansi,  Nabiri,  Toxo. 

(4)  Acubadoas,  Anamis,  Andacaminos, 
Arkoki8a,Bocherete,  Coyabegux,  Judosa, 
Kuasse,  Mallopeme,  Mulatos,  Onapiem, 
Orcan,  Paloraas,  Panequo,  Peinhoum, 
PeiHsaquo,  Petao,  Piechar,  Pehir,  Sala- 
paqiie,  Serecoutcha,  Taraha,  Teao,  To- 
naka,  Tohau,  Tsepcoen,  Tsera,  Tutel- 
pinco,  Tyacappan.  (a.  c.  f.) 
>0«adoet.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n, 
116,  806,  1886  (based  on  Caddo  alone):  Prichard. 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  406,  1847;  Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1858  [gives  as 
laniniages  Caddo.  Red  River  ( Nandakoe8,Taehies, 
Nabedaehes)!.  >0»ddoki68.— Gallatin  in  Tran«. 
Am.  Antiq.  8oc.,  ii,  116,  1836  (8«me  as  his  Cad- 
does):  Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,406. 1M7. 
>Oaddo.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii, 
81, 1846  (indicates affinity  with  Iroquois,  Muskoge, 
Oatawba,  Pawnee) :  Gal  latin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  pt  1,  xclx.77. 1848  ( Caddo  only );  Berghaus 
(1846),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1848  (Caddo,  etc.); 
ibid.,  1862:  Latham,  Nat.  HLst.  Man,  338,  1850  (be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Sabine]^;  Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol. 8oc.,  Lond.,  101, 1856:Turnerin  Pae. 


R.  R.  Rep.,  in, pt. 3, 56. 70,  ia% (finds resemblances 
to  Pawnee. but  keepsthera  separate) ;  Buschmann, 
Spuren  deraztek.  Sprache,  426, 448, 1859:  Latham, 


Opuscnla.  290, 366. 1860.  >Oaddo.— Latham,  Elem. 
Comp.  Philol., 470, 1862  (includes  Pawni  and  Ric- 
cari).  >PawiiMs.—<Tallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  128, 306, 1836  (two  nations:  Pawnees  proper 
and  Ricarasor  Black  Pawnees);  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  408. 1847  ( follows  Gallatin ) :  Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xclx, 
1848;  Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  344, 18.50  (or  Panis; 
Includes  Loup  and  Republican  Pawnees):  Galla- 
tin in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  402, 1853  (gives 
as  languages:  Pawnees,  Ricaras,  Tawakeroes, 
Towekas,  Wachos?);  Hayden,  Elhnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  232, 5M5, 1862  (Includes  Pawnee  and  Ari- 
kara). >Paiu».— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  117, 128, 1836  (of  Red  river  of  Texas;  men- 
tion of  villages;  doubtfully  indicated  as  of  Pawnee 
family);  1  richard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  407, 
1847  (supposed  from  name  to  be  of  same  race  with 
Pawneeof  the  Arkansa):  Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man, 
844.  1850  (Pawnees  or):  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1853  (here  kept  separate 
from  Pawnee  famil^')'    >Pawni68.— Gallatin  In 


Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt  1,  77, 1848  (see 
Pawnee  above).  >Pahnies.— Berghaus  (1845), 
PhjTiik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1848:  ibid.,  1852.  >Paw- 
neefl).— Turner  in  Pac..R.R.Rep.,iii,pt.3,.'>5,65, 
1856  (Kichai  and  Hueco  vocabularies).  =Paw- 
nea. — Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So. 
Am..  478, 1878  (gives  four  groups:  Pawneesproper; 
Arickarees:  Wichitas;  Caddoes).  -Pani.— Gai- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  42,  1884;  Beighaus. 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  72, 1887.  >T<nrlaohes.— Galla- 
tin in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.  116,  128,  1836 
isameas  Panisabove);  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
:ind,  v,  407,  1847.  >Towlach».— Latham,  Nat. 
Hist.  Man,  349,1860  (includes  Towiach,  Tawake- 
noes,  Towecas?,  Wacos).  >Towiaoks,— Gallatin  in 
Sihoolcraft, Ind. Tribes,  iil, 402, 1853.  >Hatchito- 
ohet.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n.  116, 
1836  (stated  by  Sibley  to  speak  a  language  differ- 
ent from  any  other);  Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man, 
342,  1850;  Prichard,  Phvs.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  406, 
1H47  (after  Gallatin);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  402,  1853  (a  single  tribe  onlv). 
>Aliohe.— Latham, Nat.  Hist.  Man, 349, 1860  (near 
Nacogdoches;  not  classified).  >xataasees. — Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Ii,  116.1836  (the 
single  tribe;  said  by  Sibley  to  be  different  from 
any  other:  referred  to  as  a  family).  >Riooareet.— 
Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.  .344.  1850  (kept  distinct 
from  Pawnee  family).  >washita.— Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  108,  1856;  Buschmann, 
Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  441, 1859  (revokes  pre- 
vious opinion  of  Its  distinctness  and  refers  ft  to 
Pawnee  family ).  >'Witohitaft. --Buschmann,  ibid, 
(same  as  his  Washita).  ^Caddoan.— Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  58,  1891. 

Cadecha.  A  former  Timuquanan  tribe 
in  the  Utina  confederacy  of  middle  Flor- 
ida.— Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  I^,  n.  8.,  243,  1869. 
Oadioa.  — De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar..  n,  map,  1591.  Oar- 
deoha.— Fontaneda  in  French,  op.  cit.,  2d  ser.. 
264, 1875.    Obadeoa.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  48,  1723. 

Cadecuijtiiipa  ('over  the  lava  mesas*). 
A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  con- 
nected with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mis- 
sion, Lower  California,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.—Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 
1857. 

Oadegomo  (*  reedy  arroyo').  A  Co- 
chimi  settlement  in  lat.  26°  1(K,  not  far 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  C/alifomia, 
at  which  the  Jesuit  mission  of  La  Pu- 
rfsima Concepcion  was  established  by 
Father  Tamaral  in  1718.  It  containecl 
130  neophytes  in  1767,  and  in  1745  had 
6  dependent  villages  within  8  league^. 
From  a  statement  by  Venegas  ( Hist.  Cal., 
II,  23,  1759)  that  he  **  hoped  at  La  Pu- 
rfsima to  find  greater  conveniences  both 
for  corn  and  pasture  than  atCadigomo,** 
it  would  seem  that  the  Indian  village  and 
the  mission  did  not  occupy  the  same 
site. 

Oadefomo.— Clavigero  (1789),  Hist.  Baja  Cal.,  63. 
1852.  Oadlfomo.— Venegas.  Hist. Cal..  i, 420;  ii.  23, 
1759.  La  Puriiaima  Conception.— Ibid.,  Ii.  23.  198. 
PoHsimaConoopoion.— Olavigero,  op.  cit.,  109. 

Cadendebet  ( *  reeds,  or  the  reedy  coun- 
try, ends  here ' ).  A  rancheria,  proba])ly 
of'  the  Cochimi,  under  Purfsima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission,  from  which  it  lay  about 
10  leagues  distant,  in  central  I^ower  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hit»t. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  V,  188,  1857. 
Oadeudobot.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  op.  cit. 

Oagnagnet.     A    Laimon    tril>e   which, 
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with  the  Adac  and  Kadakaman,  formerly 
lived  between  San  Fernando  and  Muleje, 
near  San  Francisco  Borja,  w.  side  of 
Lower  California,  lat.  29°. 
Oagnafuet.— Tavlor  in  Browne,  Rc».  Par.  Slope, 
app.,  54, 1869.  Oa(iuijuet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  17, 1862. 

Cahawba  Old  Towub.  A  former  group 
of  Choctaw  settlements  in  Perry  co.,  Ala., 
probably  on  Cahawba  r. — Pickett,  Ala., 
II,  326,  1851;  Halbert  in  Ala.  Hist.  Soc. 
Trans.,  in,  60,  1899. 

Cahelca  (*deep  pool').  A  ranch eria, 
probably  Cochimi,  connected  with  Pu- 
rfsima  ^Cadegomo)  mission,  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Oahelejyn  ( *  brackish  water ' ).  A  ran- 
cheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected  with 
Purfsima  (Caaegomo)  mission,  Lower 
California,  in  the  18th  centurj'. — Doc. 
Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 
O&heUjyu.— Ibid.,  190.    O&helixyu.— Ibid.,  186. 

Oahelembil  ('junction  of  waters').  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century;  it 
lay  a  league  from  the  Pacific  coast. — i>oc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  y,  189,  1857. 

Oahelmet  ( *  water  and  earth ') .  A  ran- 
cheria, probably  Cochimi,  connected  with 
Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission,  Lower 
California,  in  the  18th  century.— Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Oahiagne.     A  Huron  yillage  in  Ontario, 
where  the  Jesuits  had  the  mission  of  St 
John  the  Baptist  in  1640. 
Oahu^iie.— Champlain  (1615),  (Euvres,  iv,  29, 1870. 
8.  lean  Baptiite.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640, 90, 1858. 

OaMnnio.  A  tribe  visited  by  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  on  his  return  from  Texas  in 
1687,  at  which  time  they  probably  re- 
sided in  8.  w.  Arkansas,  near  Red  r.  "they 
were  possibly  more  closely* allied  to  the 
northern  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracy (the  Kadohadacho,  Natchitoches, 
Yatasi,  ett!. )  than  to  the  southern  tril:>e8, 
with  whom,  according  to  Joutel,  they 
were  at  enmity.  During  the  yicissitudes 
of  the  18th  century  the  tribe  moyed  n.  w., 
and  in  1763  were  on  upper  Arkansas  r., 
near  their  old  allies,  the  Men  to.  By 
the  close  of  the  18th  century  they  were 
extinct  as  a  tribe.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Oabinoios.— McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
81,1854.  Oahainihoua.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 169, 1H46.  O&hainohoiuu— Joutel 
(1687)  in  Marerv,  Doc,  m,  413,  1878.  Oahayno- 
houa.— Joutel  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^.,  i,  172, 
1846.  Oahinnio.— Le  Clercq  (1691),  First  Kstab. 
Faith,  ir,  265,  IWI.  Cahinoa.— Carver,  Trav., 
map,  1778.  Oahirmoit.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  126,  1816.  Cakainikova.— Barcia.  Ensavo, 
279,  1723.  Ohininoat.— McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  81,  1854.  Oohainihoua.— Joutel  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^.,  1, 169, 1846.  Cohainotoaa.— 
Barcia,  Knsavo,  279,  1723.  Kahinoa.— JefTerys 
(1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map, 5, 1776. 

Oahita.  A  group  of  tribes  of  the  Piman 
family,  conHisting  chiefly  of  the  Yaqui 
and  the  Mayo,  dwelling  in  s.  w.  Sonora 


and  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  principally 
in  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  the 
valleys  of   the   Rio  Yaqui,   Rio  Mayo, 


MAYO  (cAHITa)  man.       (hROUCKa) 

and  Rio  Fuerte,  and  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  California  to  the  Sierra  Madre. 
Physically  the  men  are  usually  large  and 


MAYO  (cAHITa)  woman  AND  CHILD.       (hRDUCKa) 

well  formed;  their  complexion  is  of  me- 
dium brown,  and  their  features,  though 
somewhat  coarse,  are  not  unpleasant. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  coarse  and  aim- 
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pie,  that  of  the  men  consisting  of  a  short 
cotton  shirt,  trousers,  straw  hat,  and 
leather  sandals,  the  women  wearing  the 
typical  cotton  camisa  and  gown.  The 
native  blanket  and  sash  are  now  rarely 
seen.  The  Yaqui  formerly  tattooed  the 
chin  and  arms.  Owing  to  the  semitrop- 
ical  climate  their  typical  dwellings  were 
of  canes  and  boughs,  covered  witn  palm 
leaves,  but  these  have  been  largely  super- 
seded by  huta  of  brush  and  adobe.  Al- 
though belonging  to  the  same  division  of 
the  Piman  stock  and  showing  no  marked 
difference  in  culture,  the  Mayo  and  Yaoui 
tribes  have  not  been  friendly;  indeed  the 
former  waged  war  against  the  Yaqui  until 
they  themselves  were  finally  conquered, 
when  the  Yaqui  compelled  them  to  pay 
tribute  and  to  furnish  warriors  to  aid 
the  Yaqui  in  their  almost  incessant  hos- 
tility first  toward  Spain,  afterward  against 
Mexico.  The^  now  hold  aloof  from  each 
other,  and  while  the  Yaqui  are  habitually 
on  the  warpath,  the  Mayo  are  entirely 
pacific.  In  the  fertile  vallej^s  along  the 
streams  resjjectively  occupied  by  the 
tribes  of  this  group,  they  engage  in 
raising  com,  cotton,  calabashes,  beans, 
and  tobacco,  and  also  in  cultivating  the 
mezcal-ijroducing  agave.  They  hunted 
in  the  neigh  boring  Sierra  Madre  and  fished 
in  the  streams  that  supplied  the  water  to 
irrigate  their  fields,  as  well  as  on  the 
coast,  where  the  Yaqui  still  obtain  salt  for 
sale,  principally  in  Guaymas.  It  has  been 
said  that  neither  the  Mayo  nor  the  Yaqui 
had  a  tribal  chief,  each  tribe  being  set- 
tled in  a  number  of  autonomous  villages 
which  combined  only  in  case  of  warfare; 
but  there  anpears  to  have  been  a  village 
ruler  or  kina  of  cacique.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  17th  century  the  Mayo  and  Yaqui 
together  probably  numbered  between 
50,000  and  60,000.  There  are  now  about 
40,000,  equally  divided  between  the 
tribes,  but  like  most  of  the  southern 
tribes  of  the  Piman  family,  these  have 
lar^ly  become  Hispanized,  except  in 
language.  The  Yaqtii  particularly  are 
naturally  industrious  and  are  employed 
as  cattlemen,  teamsters,  farmers,  and  sail- 
ors; they  are  also  good  miners,  are  ex- 
pert in  pearl  divihg,  and  are  employed 
for  all  manual  labor  in  preference  to  any 
others.  They  exhibit  an  unusual  talent 
for  music  and  adhere  more  or  less  to  the 
performance  of  their  primitive  dances 
(now  somewhat  varied  by  civilization), 
engaged  in  principally  on  least  days,  par- 
ticularly during  the  harvest  festival  of 
San  Juan  and  at  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover.  The  chief  vices  of  the  Yaqui, 
it  is  said,  are  an  immoderate  indulgence 
in  intoxicants,  gambling,  and  stealing, 
while  conjugal  fidelity  is  scarcely  known 
to  them.  There  is  some  uncertainty  in 
re^uxi  to  the  tribal  divisions  of  the  Cahita 


group.  Pimentel  (Lenguas,  i,  463)  and 
Buelna  (Arte  Lengua  Cahita,  x)  divide  it 
into  three  dialects,  the  Yaqui,  Mayo,  and 
Tehueco,  but  the  latter,  in  his  Peregrina- 
cion  de  los  Aztecas  (21,  1892),  mentions 
the  Sinaloa,  Tehueco,  and  Zuaque  as  dis- 
tinct groups.  Orozco  y  Berra  ( Ueog. ,  58 ) 
gives  Yaqui,  Mayo,  Tehueco,  and  Vaco- 
r^ue.  It  appears  that  there  was  in  fact 
a  Sinaloa  tribe  which  later  lost  its  iden- 
tity through  absorption  by  the  Tehueco, 
while  the  Zuaque  were  apparently  iden- 
tical with  the  latter.  For  the  present 
condition  of  the  Yaqui  and  the  Mayo  see 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vr,  51, 
1904.  *  (p.  w.  H.) 

Cahita.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geo^.,  58, 1864.  Oaite.— 
Doc.  of  1678  quoted  by  fiandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iii,  63,  1890.  Cinaloa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op. 
cit.    Sinaloa.— Ibid. 

Oahlahtel  Poiiio.  An  unidentifiable 
band  of  Pomo,  said  to  have  lived  in  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal. — Wiley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1864,  119,  1865. 

Oahokia.  A  tribe  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy, usually  noted  as  associated  with 
the  kindred  Tamaroa.  Like  all  the  con- 
federate Illinois  tribes  they  were  of  roving 
habit  until  they  and  the  Tamaroa  were 
gathered  into  a  mission  settlement  about 
the  yesLT  1698  by  the  Jesuit  Pinet.  This 
mission,  first  known  as  Tamaroa,  but 
later  as  Cahokia,  was  about  the  site  of 
the  present  Cahokia,  111.,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  tne  Mississippi,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  St  Louis.  In  1721  it  was  the 
second  town  among  the  Illinois  in  impor- 
tance. On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits 
the  tribe  declined  rapidly,  chiefly  from 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  neigh- 
boring French  garrison,  and  was  nearly 
extinct  by  1800.  With  the  other  remnant 
tribes  of  the  confederacy  they  removed, 
about  1820,  to  the  W. ,  where  the  name  was 
kept  up  until  very  recently,  but  the  whole 
body  is  now  officially  consolidated  under 
the  name  Peoria,  q.  v.  (j.  m.) 

Oaeuquiat.— De  I'lsle,  map  (m.  1705)  In  Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  1868.  Oahakiet.— Carver,  Travel.s, 
map,  1778.  Oahau.~Marain  (1763)  in  Margry,  D^c, 
VI,  654,  1886.  Oahoki.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  174, 
1867.  Oahokia.— Coxe,  Carolana.  map,  1741.  Oa- 
hokiama.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Ck>mpend.,504, 1878. 
Oahokiet. — Esnauts  andRapilly,  map,  1777.  Oaho- 
qiii.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i,  302, 1786.  Oahoquiai.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  604, 1878.  Oankia.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  310,  1698  (same?  The 
••Caokia"  are  named  as  another  Illinois  band). 
Caokia.— Allouez(1680)lnMargry,  D^k:.,  ii.  96. 1877. 
Oaoqnias.  —Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West, 
680,  1860.  Caouquiaa.- Du  Pratz,  La.,  II,  227,  1758. 
Oarrcchia*.— StCosme(1699)  in  Shea,  J?arly  Voy., 
62.  1861.  Oaakoukia.— Moll,  map,  in  Salmon, 
Modern  Hist,  3d  ed.,  iii,  602, 1746.  Oatiokia.— 
Morse,  N.  Am.,  255, 1776.  Oatokiah.— Nourse  (1820) 
in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. Tribes,  ii, 588. 1H52.  Cayaueh- 
kiaa.— Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  ii,  566,  1864.  OoEa- 
kia«.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8..  II.  8. 1814.  Cohakiet.— Am.  Pioneer,  i, 
408, 1K42.  Eahokiat.— Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756. 
Kahoquias.— Nuttall,  Journal,  250, 1821.  Kakiat.— 
Milfort.  M6moire.  106,  1S02  (same?).  Kaookhia.— 
La  Salle  (1682)  In  Margrv,  DtJc,  ii.  201,  1877. 
Zaokia.— Gravier  (1701?)  in  Perrot,  M^moire.  221, 
1864.    7\okies.— Lattr^,  map,  1784.    Kaoquiat.— 
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Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  69, 1860. 
Kaoueohias.— Force,  Inds.  of  Ohio,  21 ,  1879.  Kaoii- 
kia.— Gravier  (1701)  in  Shea,  EarlvVoy.,  118, 1861. 
EaHkias.— Shea,  ibid.,  60.  Kawaohiaa.— Shea,  Rel. 
Miss,  du  Mississippi,  36,  1861.  KaTvohiaa.— St 
Ckxsme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy..  67. 1861.  Kawe- 
ohiaa.— Ibid.^.  Karvkiaa.— Ibid..60.  Kawkiaa.— 
Ibid.,  61.  Kerokiai.— Chauvignerie  (17:%)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  655, 1853.  Koakiaa.— 
Bos^u,  Travels  through  La.,  131,  1771.  Ooukia.— 
Allouez  (1680)  in  Margry,  Dc^c,  ii,  96.  1877.  Taho- 
kiaa.— Browne  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  119, 1877. 

Oahokia  Mound.  The  largest  prehis- 
toric artificial  earthwork  in  the  United 
States,  situated  in  Madison  co.,  III.,  in 
what  is  known  as  the  American  bottom, 
about  6  m.  e.  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in 
plain  view  of  the  railroads  entering  that 
city  from  tlie  e.  Before  their  partial 
destmction  by  the  plow  the  principal 
mound  was  surrounded  by  an  extensive 
mound  group,  numbering,  according  to 
Brackenridge  (Views  La.,  187, 1814),  who 
visited  the  place  in  1811,  *'45  mounds 
or  pyramids,  besides  a  great  number  of 
small  artificial  elevations. " " 
Cahokia  is  that 


of  a  tribe  which 
formerly  occu- 
pied a  neighbor- 
ing village  of  the 
same  name.  In 
form  the  tumu- 
lus is  a  quad- 
rangular pyra- 
mid with  an 
apron,  or  terrace, 
extending  from 
the  8.  side.  The 
dimensions  as 
given  by  Mc- 
Adams  (Antiq. 
of  Cahokia  or 
Monk's  Mound, 
2,    1883)   are  as 


follows:  The  base  n.  and  s.,  998  ft.;  e.  to 
w.,  721  ft;  height,  99  ft;  height  of  lower 
terrace,  30  ft. ;  outward  extent  of  terrace 
about  200  ft ;  width  about  500  ft.  The 
area  of  the  base  of  the  mound  is  estimated 
at  about  16  acres.  On  the  w.  side,  some  30 
ft.  above  the  first  terrace,  there  was  a  sec- 
ond slight  terrace,  now  scarcelv  distin- 
guishable. Patrick,  who  studied  the 
mound  and  its  surroundings,  and  prepared 
a  model  which  was  ca«t  in  iron  (now  in  the 
PealxKly  Museum  at  Cambridge,  Mass.), 
represented  a  small  level  area  or  terrace 
some  3  or  4  ft.  below  the  level  top.  Omit- 
ting the  lower  terrace  and  counting  the 
diameters  of  the  base  as  721  and  798  ft. , 
and  the  height  as  9d  ft,  without  regard  to 
the  upper  level,  the  contents  somewhat 
exceed  18,690,000  cu.  ft  Adding  the 
terrace,  3,000,000  cu.  ft,  the  total  con- 
tents amount  to  21,690,000  cu.  ft.  The 
wall  of  Ft  Ancient,  Ohio,  has  been  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  one  of  the  most 
extensive  ancient  works  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  contents  of  the  Cahokia 


mound  would  form  a  wall  of  the  same 
base  and  height  exceeding  17  m.  in 
length,  or  more  than  five  times  the  length 
of  the  wall  of  Ft  Ancient,  and  would 
have  required,  at»cording  to  the  usual 
method  of  calculation,  the  labor  of  1,000 
persons  for  4|  years,  with  the  means 
that  prehistoric  Indians  had  at  hand. 
The  places  from  which  the  earth  was 
taken  are  apparent  from  the  depressions 
surrounding  the  Cahokia  mound.  In 
1811,  when  visited  by  Brackenridge,  the 
largest  terrace  was  used  by  a  colony  of 
Trappists  (whence  sometimes  the  name 
Monk's  Mound) ,  who  resided  in  several 
small  cabins  on  one  of  the  smaller 
mounds,  which  latter  was  cultivated  as 
a  kitchen  garden.  See  Brackenridge, 
op.  cit.;  Bushnell,  Cahokia  and  Surround- 
ing Mound  Group,  Peabody  Mus.  Publ., 
1904;  Conant,  Footprints  *  of  Vanished 
Races,  1879;  Mc Adams  (1)  Records  of 
The  name     Ancient  Races,  1887,   (2)  Antiquities  of 

Cahokia,  or 
Monk's  Mound, 
1883.       (c.T.) 

Oahnabi.  APa- 
pago  village  in 
Arizona,  near 
the  Sonora  bor- 
der, with  350  in- 
habitants in  1863 
and  80  familes  in 
1871.  Cf.  Gue- 
vavi. 

GahuaU.— Wilbur  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871, 
.%5.  1872.  Oahaa- 
bia.  — Poston  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1868, 
885,  1864.  Oabua- 
▼i— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Parmer,  June  19. 
1863.      Ontbabi.— 


CAHOKIA  MOUND,  ILLINOIS;    HEIGHT,  AS   MEASURED  BY   McAOAMS,  99  FT.  ; 
GREATEST  LENGTH,  998  FT. 


Browne,  Apache  Ck)untrj*,  291, 1869  (misprint  from 
Poston). 

Cahnenga.     A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Lo8  Angeles  co.,  Cal. 
Oabeugna.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.     Oabuenga.— Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2, 1886. 

Oahnnghage.     A  former  Iroquois  village 
on  the  8.  side  of  Oneida  lake,  N.  Y. 
Oahunirhaffe.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly,   map.  1777. 
Oahunir-Hase.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,   I.  308,  1786. 
Oatumghafe. — Lattr^,  map,  1784. 

Oaiasban.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  in  1687  to  Joutel  (Mar- 
gry, D^c,  III,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red 
r.,  of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Caicaches.  A  tribe  said  to  have  lived 
on  the  coast  of  Texas,  but  to  have  been 
extinct bv  1850. — BollaertinJour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  II,  265,  280,  1850. 

Oaiman.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Jalisco,  Mexico. 

San  FrancUoo.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex..  I,  469. 
1902  (probably  the  same).  8.  Franoisoo  del 
Caiman.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  281,1864. 

Oaitsodammo.     An  unidentifieii   village 
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or  tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687 
(Margry,  D^c,  in,  409,  1878),  while  he 
was  staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on 
Re<l  r.  of  Louisiana,  bv  the  chief  of  that 
tribe  as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Cajats.     A  former  Ohumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 
Oojate.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874  (mis- 
quoted from  Taylor) . 

Cajon  (Span.:  *  box*  canyon).  A  Die- 
gueflo  settlement  about  1850,  so  called 
after  a  mountain  pass  about  10  m.  n.  e. 
of  San  Diego  harbor,  s.  Cal.-— Hayes  MS. 
citetl  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458, 1882. 

CajpililL  A  former  Ohumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Cignenehe.  A  Yuman  tribe  speaking 
the  Cocopa  dialect  and  residing  in  1775-76 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Colorado  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  next  to  the  Quig- 
yuma,  their  rancherias  extending  s.  to 
about  lat.  32°  33^  and  into  central  8.  Cali- 
fornia, about  lat.  33**  08^,  where  they  met 
the  Comeya.  At  the  date  named  the  Ca- 
juenche  are  said  to  have  numbered  3,000 
and  to  have  been  enemies  of  the  Cocopa 
(Garc^s,  Diary,  443,  1900).  Of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  tribe  practically  nothing 
18  known,  but  if  they  are  identical  with 
the  Cawina,  or  Quo-kim,  as  they  seem  to 
be,  they  had  become  reduced  to  a  mere 
remnant  by  1851,  owing  to  constant 
wars  with  the  Yuma.  At  this  date  Bart- 
lett  reported  only  10  survivors  living  with 
the  Pima  and  Maricopa,  only  one  of 
whom  understood  his  native  language, 
which  was  said  to  differ  from  the  Pima 
and  Maricopa.  Merced,  San  Jacome,  and 
San  Sebastian  have  been  mentioned  as 
Cajuenche  rancherias.  (p.  w.  n.) 

OafMBohi.— Escudero,  Noticias  EHtadisUcas  de 
Chihuahua,  228, 1884.  Onjuenohe.— Oarers  (1776), 
Diary,  484, 1900.  Oariueneh^— Forbes,  Hist.  Cal.. 
162, 1889.  Oawiaa.— Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr..  ii.  261, 
1854.  Oojuenehis.— Pike,  Expeditions,  3d  map, 
1810.  KaihBaiuu— Kroeber,  Infn,  1905  (Mohave 
name).  Kokhuene.— Ibid.  Oajuenohes.— Uinton, 
Handbook  to  Arizona,  28, 1878  (misprint).  Quo- 
kim.~Thomas,  MS.  Yuma  vocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1868. 

Cajnrachio.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  definite  locality 
unknown. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 
1864. 

Oalabashet.    See  Gourds. 

Calabaias  (Span.:  'calabashes').  For- 
merly a  Sobaipuri  (?)  rancheria,  dating 
from  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century; 
situated  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  below  Tu- 
bac, in 8.  Arizona.  ItwasavisitaofGuevavi 
until  that  mission  was  abandoned  prior  to 
1 784.  A  church  and  a  house  for  the  priest 
were  erected  in  1797,  before  which  date 
Calabazas  was  probably  a  visitaof  Tubac. 
It  had  116  neophytes  m  1760-64,  and  64 
in  1772,  but  it  was  described  as  being 
onlv  a  rancho  in  1828.  When  visited  by 
Bartlett  (Pers.  Narr.,  i,    391,    1854),   in 


1851,  it  was  in  ruins,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  abandoned  many  years  be- 
fore, (f.  w.  H. )  . 
Oolabana.— Font,  map  (1777)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  398,  1889  (misprint).  Ban  Oaye- 
tano  de  OaUbasat.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  369.385.  8. 
O^etanus.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  8.  Oaetan.—Kino,  map  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  360. 

Calagnignet — A  place  in  n.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, 8  m.  above  Borja,  at  which  a  Jesuit 
mission  was  established  in  Oct.,  1766,  but 
owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and 
the  alkaline  water  it  was  moved  in  May, 
1767,  to  a  site  50  m.  away,  where  new 
buildings  were  erected  and  where,  under 
the  name  Santa  Marfa,  it  soon  became 
somewhat  prosperous.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  mission  establishments  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Lower  California,  as  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  the  year  last  named.  See  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  473,  1886. 

Calahuasa.    The  mission  of  Santa  Inez, 
or  perhaps  a  Ohumashan  village  formerly 
at  or  near  its  site. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  24,  1863. 
Oalla  Waiaa.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459, 1874. 

Calany.  A  former  Timuquanan  tribe  or 
settlement  of  the  Utina  confederacy  in 
middleorN.  Florida. — Laudonni6re(1564) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243. 1869. 
Oalaaay.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii.  map,  1591  (town 
on  an  e.  tributary  of  middle  St  Jonns  r.)  Oal- 
anio.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  48, 1?23. 

Oalaobe.  A  Oalusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Mem.  (en.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 
Oalaboe. — Fontaneaa  as  quoted  in  Doc.  In^.,  v. 
539,1866. 

Calapooya.  The  name,  properly  speak- 
ing, of  a  division  of  the  Kaiapooian  family 
formerly  occupying  the  watershed  be^ 
tween  Willamette  and  Umpquars.,  Oreg. 
The  term  as  usually  employed,  however, 
includes  all  the  bands  speaking  dialects 
of  the  Kaiapooian  language  and  is  ma<le 
synonymous  with  the  family  name.  This 
double  use  of  the  term,  coupled  with  the 
scanty  information  regarding  the  division, 
has  wrought  confusion  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  bands  which  can  not  be 
rectified.  The  following  were  ascertained 
by  Gatachet  to  have  been  bands  of  this 
division:  Ampishtna,  Tsanchifin,  Tsank- 
lightemifa,    xsankupi,    and    Tsawokot. 

(L.   F.) 

Oalahpoewah.— LewlR  and  Clnrlc,  Exped..  ii,  227, 
1814.  Oalapooa.— Parlcer,  Journal,  415.  1846.  Oal- 
apooah.— Ibid.,  173, 1840.  Oalapoogat.— Lea  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  270,  1851.  Oalapoodas.— U.  S.  Stat,  at 
lATge,  X,  674, 1854.  Oalapoolia.— Lyman  in  Greg. 
Hist.  8oc.  Quar.,  1.325.  1900.  OaUpooaas.— Miller 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859.  430, 1860.  Oalapooyas. —Lee 
and  Frost,  Oregon ,  90. 1 844.  Oalapuaya.  — McClane 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  203.  1888.  Oalapuyai.— Hale  in 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  VI.  198,  1846.  OaUppa.— Lane 
(1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  new., 
Oalipooiaa.— Palmer  in  Ina.  Aff. 


"XTs: 


172,  la^o.     „  ^ 

260.  IS-VI.  Calipooya.— Bissell.  Umpkwa 
vocab.,  B.  A,  E.  Oalipoyas.— Oallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii.  map.  1836.  Calipuvoww,— 
Henry-ThompHon  Jour.,  Coues  ed.,  814,  1897. 
Oal-lah-po-e-ouah.— Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  1«  s.,  xii. 
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map,  1821.  Oallahpoewah.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 
1830.  Oal-Uh-po-e-wah.— Lewl.s  aQaClark.  Exped., 
I,  map,  1814.  OalUpipas.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80.  1854.  Oallapooaht.— Parker, 
Journal,  239, 1840.  Callapoohas.— RoberUton  (1846) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  30th  Cong.,  1st  sees..  8.  1848. 
Oallapooiales.— Uowison  in  U.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  29, 
SOtb  Cong.,  Ist  Bess.,  26.  1848.  OalUpooiat. —Tay- 
lor In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 40th  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  25, 
1867.  OallapootM.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
VI,  141,  1883.  Oallapooya.— Pres.  Mess.^  Ex.  Doc. 
39,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess..  2,  1852.  Callapooy&ht.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  217,  1846.  Oalla 
puyaa.— Wilkes,  ibid.,  iv,  368, 1845.  Oallapuye*.— 
Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  Istsess., 
6,  1848.  Oall-law-poh-yea-as.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters, 
108,  1855.  Oathlapooya.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  vi, 
1848.  Oathlapoojeas.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
X,  117. 1821.  Ool-lap-poh-yea-aM.— Ross.  Adven- 
tures. 235,  1847.  Kait-ka.— BisscU,  Umpkwa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Umpkwa  name).  Kala- 
pooiah.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
225,1841.  Kalapooya.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, Comp. 
Vocab.,  11, 1884.  Kalapooyahs.— Townsend,  Narr., 
175,  1839.  Kalapouyas.— De  Smet,  Letters,  230, 
IMS.  KaUpuaja.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  232,  1883. 
Kalapuya.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  217, 
1846.  Kallapooeat.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
30th  Cong.,  1st  sesd.,  10.  1848.  Kallapooyah.— 
Slocum  (1835)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  101,  25th  Cong.,  8d 
sess.,  42,  1839.  KaUapucaa.— Faruhara,  Travels, 
112, 1843.  KaUapuia.--Oibbsin  Cont. N.A.Ethnol., 
I,  212,  1877.  Kallapuiah.— Ludewig,  Am.  Aborig. 
Lang..  202. 1858.  Taanh-alokual  amfm.— Gatjjchet, 
Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Lakmiut  name). 
Yttie  PuffM.— Warre  and  Vavasour  in  Martin, 
Hudson  Bay  Terr.,  80,  1849. 

Calaveras  MaxL  During  the  early  days 
of  gold  mining  in  California  many  relics 
of  man  and  his  implements  and  utensils 
were  found  embedded  in  the  ancient  river 
gravels  from  which  the  gold  was  washed. 
These  remains  were 
especially  plentiful 
in  Calaveras  co., 
whence  the  name 
"Calaveras  man/' 
here  employed.  The 
gold-bearing  gravels 
are  largely  of  Tertiary 
age,  although  the 
conditions  have  been 
such  that  in  places  f«omtal  view  of  thb  FiuoiiCN- 
accumulations  uni-  ta«y cauave«a. skucl 
form  in  character  with  the  older  deposits 
have  continued  to  the  present  time.  Ow- 
ing to  this  fact  expert  geologic  discrim- 
ination is  necessary  in  considering  ques- 
tions of  age.  The  evidences  of  great 
antiquity,  in  many  cases  apparently  al- 
most conclusive,  were  accepted  as  satis- 
factory by  J.  D.  Whitney,  formerly  state 
geologist  of  California;  but  the  lack  of 
expert  observation  or  of  actual  record  of 
the  various  finds  reported  makes  extreme 
caution  advisable,  especially  since  the 
acceptance  of  the  evidence  necessitates 
conclusions  widely  at  variance  with  the 
usual  conception  of  the  history  of  man, 
not  only  in  America  but  throughout  the 
world.  The  need  of  conservatism  in 
dealing  with  this  evidence  is  further  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  the  human 
crania  of  the  auriferous  gravels  are 
practically  identical  with  the  crania 
of  the  present  California  Indians,  and 


it  is  also  observed  that  the  artifacts — 
the  mortars  and  pestles,  the  implements 
and  ornaments — found  in  the  same  con- 
nection correspond  closely  with  those  of 
the  historic  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific 
slope.  It  is  held  by  many  students  of 
human  history  that  man  already  existed 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  in  the  late 
Tertiary — a  period  believed  by  conserva- 
tive geologists  to  have  closed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  years  ago.  But  few  are 
ready  to  accept  the  conclusion,  made 
necessary  if  the  California  testimony  is 
fully  sustained,  thatman  had  then  reached 
the  stage  of  culture  characterized  by  the 
use  of  implements  and  ornaments  of 
polished  stone.  In  view  of  the  somewhat 
defective  nature  of  the  testimony  fur- 
nished, as  well  as  the  vast  importance  of 
the  deductions  depending  on  it,  it  is  i)er* 
haps  wise  to  suspend  judgment  until 
more  systematic  investigations  can  be 
made.  The  *' Calaveras  skull,"  which 
has  had  exceptional  prominence  in  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  is  preserved  in 
the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archselogy  and 
Ethnology,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  Not- 
withstanding the  well-fortified  statements 
of  early  writers  to  the  effect  that  this 
relic  came  from  the  gravels  of  Bald  mtn. 
at  a  depth  of  about  130  feet,  there  are 
good  reasons  for  suspecting  that  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  one  of  the  lime- 
stone caves  so  numerous  in  the  Calaveras 
region.  It  thus  appears  that  the  impor- 
tance of  this  specimen,  as  a  feature  of  the 
evidence,  has  probably  been  greatly  over- 
estimated. 

For  details  relating  to  the  auriferous- 
gravel  testimony  consult  Becker  in  Bull. 
Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  ii,  1891;  Blake  in  Jour, 
of  Geol.,  Oct -Nov.,  1899;  Dall  in  Proc. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1899;  Foster.  Pre- 
hist.  Races,  1878;  Hanks,  Deep  Lyinj^ 
Gravels  of  Table  Mtn.,  1901;  Holmes  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1899, 1901;  Lindgren  and 
Knowlton  in  Jour,  of  Geol.,  iv,  1896; 
Putnam  in  University  of  Cal.  Piibl., 
Dept.  of  Anthrqp.,  1905;  Skertchlev  in 
Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  May,  1888;  Whit- 
ney in  Mem.  Mus.  Com  p.  Zool.,  Harvard, 
VI,  no.  1,  1879;  Wright,  Man  and  the 
Glacial  Period,  1895.  See  Antiquity y  A  rr/i- 
eology.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Caloefar.  A  division  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares  formerly  living  in  the  interior 
between  Rancocas  cr.  and  the  present 
Trenton.  In  1648  they  were  estimated  at 
150  men. 

Oalafarfc— Sanford.  U.  8.,  1819.  Oaloeftur.— Evelln 
(1648)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  1, 113. 1797. 

Oalchnflnes.  A  band  of  Jicarilla  Apache 
living  in  1719  on  Arkansas  r.,  in  the  pres- 
ent s.  E.  Colorado.— -Villa-Sefior  y  San- 
chez, Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2.  412,  1748. 
Apaohet  Oalohuflnet.— Valverae  y  Costo  (1719) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  236. 1889. 

Calciati.    A  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
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Atripuy  in  the  r^on  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1698.— Oflate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Caloite. — Carbonate  of  calcium,  the 
essential  constitutent  of  chalk  and  lime- 
stone, when  pure,  colorless,  and  trans- 
parent, thouffh  sometimes  yellow  and 
red  and  even  black.  The  crystals,  which 
are  so  soft  as  to  be  readily  shaped  with 
primitive  knives  and  scrapers,  are  of 
general  occurrence  and  were  employed 
by  the  Indians  in  the  manufacture  of 
ornaments  and  minor  sculptures.  See 
Stone-work.  ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Caldrons.    See  Receptacles. 

Caldwell,  Billy.    Bee  Sagaunash. 

Calendar.  Although  the  methods  of 
computing  time  had  been  carried  to  an 
advanced  stage  among  the  cultured  tribes 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  the  In- 
dians N.  of  Mexico  had  not  brought  them 
beyond  the  simplest  stage.  The  alterna- 
tion of  day  and  night  and  the  changes  of 
the  moon  and  the  seasons  formed  the 
bases  of  their  systems.  The  budding, 
blooming,  leafing,  and  fruiting  of  vegeta- 
tion, the  springing  forth,  growth,  and 
decay  of  annuals,  and  the  molting,  mi- 
gration, pairing,  etc.,  of  animals  and  birds 
were  used  to  denote  the  progress  of  the 
seasons.  The  divisions  of  the  day  dif- 
ered,  many  tribes  recognizing  4  diur- 
nal period*— the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  noon,  and  midnight — while  full  days 
were  usually  counted  as  so  many  nights 
or  sleeps.  The  years  were  generally 
reckoned,  especially  in  the  far  n.,  as 
so  many  winters  or  so  many  snows;  but 
in  the  Gulf  states,  where  snow  is  rare  and 
the  heat  of  summer  the  dominant  feature, 
the  term  for  yea;r  had  some  reference  to 
this  season  or  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  As 
a  rule  the  four  seasons — spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter — were  recognized 
and  specific  names  applied  to  them,  but 
the  natural  phenomena  by  which  they 
were  determined,  and  from  which  their 
names  were  derived,  varied  according  to 
latitude  and  environment,  and  as  to 
whether  the  tribe  was  in  the  agricultural 
or  the  hunter  state.  Some  authorities 
state  that  the  Indians  of  Virginia  divided 
the  year  into  five  seasons:  (1)  The  bud- 
ding of  spring;  (2)  the  earing  of  corn,  or 
roasting-ear  time ;  ( 3 )  summer,  or  highest 
sun;  (4)  corn-gathering,  or  fall  of  the  leaf; 
and  (5)  winter  (cohonk).  According  to 
Mooney  the  Cherokee  and  most  of  the 
southeastern  tribes  also  divided  the  year 
into  five  seasons.  Swan  ton  and  6oas 
state  that  some  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  divided  the  year  into  two  equal 
parts,  with  6  montns  or  moons  to  each 
part,  the  summer  period  extending  from 
April  to  September,  the  winter  period 
from  October  to  March.  Many  tribes 
began  the  year  wiih  the  vernal  equinox; 


others  began  it  in  the  fall,  the  Kiowa 
about  Oct.  1,  the  Hopi  with  the  *'new 
fire"  in  November,  the  Takulli  in  Janu- 
ary, etc.  The  most  important  time  di- 
\Tsion  to  the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  was 
the  moon,  or  month,  their  count  of  this 
period  beginning  with  the  new  moon. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  was  not 
universal  in  the  past  to  correlate  the 
moons  with  the  year;  where  correlation 
was  attempted,  in  order  that  the  moons 
should  bear  a  fixed  relation  to  the  sea- 
sons, 12  was  the  number  usually  reckoned; 
but  some  of  the  tribes,  as  those  of  New 
England,  the  Cree,  and  some  others 
counted  13.  The  Kiowa  system,  although 
counting  12  moons  to  the  year,  presents 
the  peculiarity  of  half  a  moon  in  one  of 
the  unequal  four  seasons,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  following  season,  thus  ban- 
ning the  year  with  the  last  half  of  a  moon. 
Among  the  Zufii  half  the  months  are 
"nameless,"  the  other  half  ** named." 
The  year  is  called  a  "passage  of  time,"  the 
seasons  the  **  steps"  of  the  year,  and  the 
months  "crescents,"  probably  because 
each  begins  with  a  new  moon.  The  new 
year  is  termed  "mid- journey  of  the  sun," 
1.  e.,  the  middle  of  the  solar  trip  between 
one  summer  solstice  and  another,  and 
occurring  about  the  19th  of  December 
usually  initiates  a  short  season  of  great 
religious  activity.  The  first  six  months 
have  definite  and  appropriate  names, 
the  others,  while  callea  the  "nameless " 
months,  are  designated,  in  ritualistic 
speech.  Yellow,  Blue,  Red,  White,  Varie- 
gated, and  Black,  after  the  c*5lors  of  the 
prayer-sticks  sacrificed  in  rotation  at 
the'full  of  each  moon  to  the  gods  of  the 
north,  west,  south,  east,  zenith,  and  nadir, 
respectively  represented  by  those  colors 
(Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  58,  Apr. 
1884).  There  appears  to  have  been  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  some  tribes  to  com- 
pensate for  the  surplus  days  in  the  solar 
year.  Carver  ( Trav. ,  160, 1 796 ) ,  speaking 
of  the  Sioux  or  the  Chippewa,  says  that 
when  thirty  moons  have  waned  they  add 
a  supernumerary  one,  which  they  term 
the  lost  moon.  The  Haida  formerly  in- 
tercalated what  they  called  a  "between 
month,"  because  between  the  two  pe- 
riods into  which  they  divided  the  year, 
and  it  is  likely  that  this  was  sometimes 
omitted  to  correct  the  calendar  (Swan ton 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  331,  1903).  The 
Creeks  counted  12 J  moons  to  the  year, 
adding  a  moon  at  the  end  of  every  second 
year,  half  counted  in  the  preceding  and 
half  in  the  following  year,  somewhat 
as  did  the  Kiowa.  The  Indians  gen- 
erally calculated  their  ages  by  some  re- 
markable event  or  phenomenon  which 
had  taken  place  within  their  remem- 
brance; but  few  Indians  of  mature  years 
could'possibly  tell  their  age  before  learn- 
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in^  the  white  man's  way  of  counting  time. 
Sticks  were  sometimes  notched  bv  the  In- 
dians as  an  aid  in  time  counts.  Tne  oldest 
of  these  among  the  Pima  ( Rnssell  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  76,  1903)  dates  from  the 
meteoric  shower  of  1833,  a  notable  tally 
date  in  Indian  time  reckoning.  Some  of 
the  northern  tril)e8  kept  records  of  events 
by  means  of  symbolic  figures  or  picto- 
graphs.  One  of  these  is  an  extended  cal- 
endar   history,    called    the    "Lone-dog 


Those  along  the  coast  s.  of  San  Francisco 
were  brought  under  Spanish  missionary 
influence  m  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  centuries. 
Some  tribes,  however,  were  not  known 
even  by  name  until  after  the  discovery 
of  gold  and  the  settlement  of  the  country 
in  1849  and  subsequently.  The  Califor- 
nians  were  among  the  least  warlike  tribes 
of  the  continent  and  offered  but  little  re- 
sistance, and  that  always  ineffectual,  to 


LINGUISTIC  FAMILIES  OF  CALIFORNIA 


winter  count,"  said  to  have  been  painted 
originally  on  a  buffalo  robe,  found  among 
the  Dakota,  the  figures  of  which  cover  a 
I)eriod  of  71  years  from  1801)  (Mallery  in 
10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ).  Another  series  is 
the  calendar  history  of  the  Kiowa,  de- 
cribed  by  Moojiey  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 
^ee  Measures  J  Numeral  systems,     (c.t.) 

California,  Indians  of.  The  Indians  of 
California  are  among  the'  least  known 
groups  of    natives  of    North   America. 


the  seizure  of  their  territory  by  the 
whites.  Comparativelv  few  of  them  are 
now  on  reservations,  ^he  majority  live 
as  squatters  on  the  land  of  white  owners 
or  of  the  Government,  or  in  some  cases 
on  land  allotted  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  even  bought  by  themselves  from 
white  owners.  Their  number  has  de- 
creased very  rapidly  and  is  now  probably 
al)out  15,000,  as  compared  with  perhaps 
150,000  before  the  arrival  of  ±he  whites. 
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Physically,  the  California  Indians,  like 
other  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  are  rather 
shorter  than  the  majority  of  those  in  east- 
ern North  America.  In  many  cases  they 
incline  to  be  stout.  Along  the  coast,  and 
especially  in  the  s.,  they  are  unusually 
dark.  The  most  southern  tribes  approxi- 
mate those  of  the  Colorado  r.  in  physical 
type  and  are  tall  and  short-headeJi.  The 
native  population  of  California  was  broken 
up  into  a  great  number  of  small  groups. 
These  were  often  somewhat  unsettled  in 
habitation,  but  always  within  very  lim- 
ited territories,  and  were  never  nomadic. 
The  dialects  of  almost  all  of  these  groups 
were  different  and  belonged  to  as  many 
as  21  distinct  linguistic  families,  being  a 
fourth  of  the  total  number  found  in  all 
North  America,  and,  as  compared  with 
the  area  of  the  state,  so  large  that  Cali- 
fornia must  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
region  of  the  greatest  aboriginal  linguistic 
diversity  in  the  world.  Three  larger 
stocks  have  found  their  way  into  Califor- 
nia: the  Athapascan  in  the  n.  and  the 
Shoshonean  and  Yuman  in  the  s.  The 
remainder  are  all  small  and  purely  Cali- 
fomian. 

This  diversity  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  stability  of  population. 
AVhile  there  have  undoubtedly  been  shifts 
ings  of  tribes  within  the  state,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  extended  very  far  ter- 
ritorially. The  Indians  themselves  in  no 
part  of  the  state  except  the  extreme  s. 
nave  any  tradition  of  migrations  and 
uniformly  believe  themselves  to  have 
originated  at  the  spot  where  they  live. 
The  groups  in  which  they  live  are  very 
loose,  being  defined  and  held  together  by 
language  and  the  topography  of  the  coun- 
try much  more  than  by  any  political  or 
social  organization;  distinct  tribes,  as 
they  occurin  many  other  parts  of  America, 
do  not  really  exist.  The  small  village  is 
the  most  common  unit  of  organization 
among  these  people. 

Culturally,  the  California  Indians  are 
probably  as  simple  and  rude  as  any  laige 
group  of  Indians  in  North  America. 
Their  arts  (excepting  that  of  basket  mak- 
ing, which  they  possessed  in  a  high  form ) 
were  undeveloped;  pottery  was  practi- 
cally unknown,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  state  the  carving  or  working  of 
wood  was  carrier!  on  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Houses  were  often  of  grass, 
tule,  or  brush,  or  of  bark,  sometimes 
covered  with  earth.  Only  in  the  n.  w. 
part  of  the  state  were  small  houses  of 
planks'  in  use.  In  this  region,  as  well 
as  on  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  wooden 
canoes  were  also  made,  but  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  a  raft  of  tules 
was  the  only  means  of  navigation.  Agri- 
culture was  nowhere  practised.  Deer  and 
small  game  were  hunted,  and  there  was 


considerable  fishing;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
food  was  vegetable.  The  main  reliance 
was  placed  on  numerous  varieties  of 
acorns,  and  next  to  these,  on  seeds,  espe- 
cially of  grasses  and  herbs.  Roots  and 
berries  were  less  used. 

Both  totemism  and  a  true  ^ntile  or- 
ganization were  totally  lacking  m  all  parts 
of  the  state.  The  mythologv  of  the  Cali- 
fomians  was  characterized  by  unusually 
well -developed  and  consistent  creation 
myths,  and  by  the  complete  lack  not  only 
of  migration  but  of  ancestor  traditions. 
Their  ceremonies  were  numerous  and 
elaborate  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vailing simplicity  of  life,  but  they  lacked 
almost  totally  the  rigid  ritualism  and  ex- 
tensive symtlolism  that  pervade  the  cere- 
monies of  most  of  America.  One  set 
of  ceremonies  was  usually  connected  with 
a  secret  religious  society;  another,  often 
spectacular,  was  held  in  remembrance  of 
the  dead. 

With  constant  differences  from  group 
to  group,  these  characteristics  held  with 
a  general  underlying  uniformity  over 
the  greater  part  of  California.  In  the 
extreme  n.  w.  portion  of  the  state, 
however,  a  somewhat  more  highly  de- 
veloped and  specialized  culturet  existed, 
which  showed  in  several  respects  simi- 
larities to  that  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  as 
is  indicated  by  a  greater  advance  in 
technology,  a  social  organization  largely 
upon  a  property  basis,  and  a  system  of 
mythology  that  is  suggestive  of  those 
farther  n.  The  Santa  Krbara  islanders, 
now  extinct,  appear  also  to  have  been 
considerably  specialized  from  the  great 
body  of  Californian  triees,  both  in  their 
arts  and  their  mode  of  life.  The  Indians 
of  8.  California,  finally,  especially  those 
of  the  interior,  living  under  geographic 
conditions  very  different  from  those  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  state,  resemble 
in  certain  respects  of  culture  the  Indians 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  See  Mis- 
fion  Indians  and  the  articles  on  the  indi- 
vidual linguistic  families  noted  on  the 
accompanying  map.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Calouoha.  A  trine  on  a  river  flowing 
into  the  Atlantic  n.  of  St  Augustine,  Fla. 
(De  Isle,  map,  1707) ;  possibly  an  erro- 
neous location  of  Calusa,  otherwise  uni- 
dentifiable. 

Calnmet  (Norman-French  form  of  lit- 
erary French  chalumety  a  parallel  of 
chalumenu  for  chdlemeaUy  Old  French 
chaleinelj  Provencal  caramel j  a  tube, 
pipe,  reed,  flute,  espe<ially  a  shepherd's 
pipe;  Spanish  caramilli)^  a  flute;  Knglish, 
shav^m;  Low  Latin,  cahimeUuAf  diminu- 
tive of  Latin  calamus,  reed).  Either  one 
of  2  highly  symbolic  shafts  of  reed  or 
wood  al)out  2  in.  broad,  }  in.  thick,  and  18 
in.  to  4  ft.  long,  the  one  representing  the 
male,  the  other  the  female  shaft,  usually 
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perforated  for  a  pathway  for  the  breath 
or  spirit,  painted  with  diverse  symbolic 
colors  and  adorned  with  various  sym- 
bolic objects,  and  which  may  or  may 
not  have  a  pipe  bowl  to  contain  tobacco 
for  making  a  sacred  offering  of  its  benev- 
olent smoke  to  the  gods.  In  modern  usage 
the  term  usually  includes  the  pipe.  Its 
coloring  and  degree  of  adornment  varied 
somewhat  from  tribe  to  tribe  and  were 
largely  governed  by  the  occasion  for 
which  the  calumet  was  used.  From  the 
meager  descriptions  of  the  calumet  and 
its  uses  it  would  seem  that  it  has  a  cere- 
monially symbolic  history  independent 
of  that  of  the  pipe;  and  that  when  the 
pipe  became  an  altar,  by  its  employment 
for  burning  sacrificial  tobacco  to  the  gods, 
convenience  and  convention  united  the 
already  highly  symbolic  calumet  shafts 
and  the  sacrificial  tobacco  altar,  the  pipe- 
bowl;  hence  it  became  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  sacred  objects  known  to  the 
Indians  of  northern  America.  As  the 
colors  and  the  other  adornments  on  the 
shaft  represent  symbolically  various 
dominant  gods  of  the  Indian  polvtheon, 
it  follows  that  the  symbolism  of  the  calu- 
met and  pipe  represented  a  veritable  ex- 
ecutive council  of  the  gods.  Moreover, 
in  some  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  portray  this 
symbolism  the  employment  of  the  two 
shafts  became  necessary,  because  the 
one  with  its  colors  and  accessory  adorn- 
ments represented  the  procreative  male 
power  and  his  aids,  and  was  denominated 
the  male,  the  fatherhood  of  nature;  and 
the  other  with  it^  colors  and  necessary 
adornments  represented  the  reproduc- 
tive female  power  and  her  aids,  and  was 
denominatea  the  female,  the  motherhood 
of  nature. 

The  calumet  was  employed  by  ambas- 
sadors and  travelers  as  a  passport:  it  was 
used  in  ceremonies  designed  to  conciliate 
foreign  and  hostile  nations  and  to  con- 
clude lasting  peace;  to  ratify  the  alliance 
of  friendly  tribes;  to  secure  favorable 
weather  for  journeys;  to  bring  needed 
rain;  and  to  attest  contracts  and  treaties 
which  could  not  be  violated  without  in- 
curring the  wrath  of  the  eods.  The  use 
of  the  calumet  was  inculcated  by  reli- 
gious precept  and  example.  A  chant  and 
a  dance  have  become  known  as  the  chant 
and  the  dance  of  the  calumet;  together 
they  were  em  ploy  dd  as  an  invocation  to 
one  or  more  oi  the  gods.  By  naming  in 
the  chant  the  souls  of  those  agamst 
whom  war  must  be  waged,  such  persons 
were  doomed  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the 
person  so  naming  them.  The  dance  and 
the  chant  were  rather  in  honor  of  the 
calumet  than  with  the  calumet.  To 
smoke  it  was  prohibited  to  a  man  whose 


wife  was  with  child,  lest  he  perish  and  she 
die  in  childbirth.  The  calumet  was  em- 
ploj^d  also  in  banishing  evil  and  for  ob- 
taining good.  Some,  in  order  to  obtain 
favor  of  the  gods,  sacrificed  some  animals 
in  spirit  to  them,  and,  as  the  visible  food 
was  not  consumed  visibly  by  the  gods, 
they  ate  the  food  and  chanted  and  danced 
for  the  calumet. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  asserts  that  the  Omaha  and 
cognate  names  for  this  dance  and  chant 
signify  **  to  make  a  sacred  kinship,*'  but 
not  **to  dance."  This  is  a  key  to  the 
esoteric  significance  of  the  use  of  the  cal- 
umet. The  one  for  whom  the  dance  for 
the  calumet  was  p)erformed  became  there- 
by the  adopted  son  of  the  performer. 
One  might  ask  another  to  dance  the  cal- 
umet dance  for  him,  or  one  might  offer 
to  perform  this  dance  for  another,  but  in 
eitner  case  the  offer  or  invitation  could 
be  declined.  The  dancing  party  con- 
sisted of  2  leaders  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  20  or  30  adherents.  In  the  lodge 
wherein  the  dance  for  the  calumet  was 
to  be  held  the  2  niniba  weawaUj  or  cal- 
umet pipes,  were  placed  on  a  forked  sup- 
port driven  into  the  virgin  soil  in  the 
rear  part  of  the  lodge.  Efu;h  weawan  has, 
instead  of  a  pipe-bowl,  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  green-neck  duck.  Next  on  the  staff 
are  the  yellowish  feathers  of  the  great 
owl,  extending  about  6  in.;  next  are 
the  long  wing-feathers  of  the  war  eagle, 
riven  and  stuck  on  lengthwise  in  3  places; 
at  the  end  a  bit  of  horsehair,  tinted  red, 
is  wrapped  around  the  staff  and  bound  on 
with  sinew,  and  over  this  is  fastened  some 
fur  of  the  white  rabbit,  strips  of  which 
dangle  about  6  in.;  below  the  rabbit 
fur  the  horsehair  extends  fully  6  in. 
The  horsehair  is  wrapped  around  the  staff 
in  2  other  places  and  secured  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner;  the  3  tufts  are  equidistant, 
about  6  in.  apart.  Close  to  the  laat 
tuft  is  the  head  of  the  wajifl^gada  (?) 
woodcock,  having  the  bill  faced  toward 
the  mouthpiece.  There  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  La  Flesche,  as  many  as  6  heads  on 

1  pipe.  No  part  of  the  neck  appears, 
and  the  lower  mandible  is  removed.  The 
head,  or  the  heads,  in  case  of  a  plurality, 
was  secured  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a 
deer  or  antelope  skin.  Next  to  this  are 
suspended  2  eagle  plumes,  symbolizing 

2  eggs,  typifying  that  the  adopted  per- 
son is  still  an  immature  child,  and  serving 
as  a  thinly  veiled  symbol  suggestive  of 
the  source  of  life.  Next  are  a  number 
of  eagle  feathers  secured  to  the  shaft  by 
means  of  2  cords  or  thongs  of  deer  or 
anteloi>e  skin.  On  one  shaft  the  eagle 
feathers  are  white,  being  those  of  a  male 
eagle,  and  the  shaft  is  dark  green.  On 
the  other  shaft  the  feathers  are  spotted 
black  and  white,  being  those  of  the  fe- 
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male  eagle,  and  the  shaft  is  dark  blue. 
Two  symbolically  painted  gourd  rattles 
are  also  employed,  1  for  each  calumet. 

When  these  shafts  are  set  against  the  2 
forked  sticks  the  heads  of  the  ducks  are 
placed  nextto  the  ground.  Close  to  these 
shafts  are  2  sticks  connected  with  a  sacred 
ear  of  com,  which  must  be  in  perfect  con- 
dition; ears  containing  rough  or  shriveled 
or  otherwise  imperfect  grains  are  re- 
jected. All  the  people  use  com  for  food, 
hence  it  is  regarded  as  a  mother.  These 
sticks  are  tinted  with  Indian  red.  The 
longer  stick,  which  stands  nearer  the  calu- 
met shafts,  is  driven  about  4  in.  into  the 
earth  and  projects  several  inches  above 
the  ear  of  com,  the  top  end  of  it  being 
on  a  level  with  that  of  the  ear  of  com, 
while  the  lower  end  hangs  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  lower  end  of  the  ear  of 
com,  but  does  not  reach  the  ground. 
The  ear  of  com  is  fastened  to  the  sticks 
by  wrapping  around  the  3  a  band  braided 
from  hair  from  the  head  of  a  buffalo. 
To  the  top  of  the  smaller  stick  an  eagle 
plume  is  secured  with  sinew.  The  lower 
part  of  the  ear  of  com  is  white;  the  upper 
part  is  painted  green. 

In  this  dance,  lasting  an  hour,  the 
movements  of  the  war  eagle  are  closely 
imitated,  accompanied  by  a  constant 
waving  of  the  calumets.  After  the  de- 
livery of  presents,  the  2  calumets  are 
given  to  the  family  to  which  the  adopted 
child  belongs.  Such  are,  according  to 
Dorsey,  the  Omaha  calumets  with  their 
use  in  a  ceremonv  for  making  a  sacred 
kinship  in  the  adk)ption  of  a  child,  who 
for  this  purpose  must  be  less  than  10 
years  of  age.  The  Ponka  use  only  1  cal- 
umet, although  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  Omaha  use  of  2,  and  it  may  be 
a  higher  development  of  the  intention  of 
the  symbolito. 

From  Dorsey *s  account  of  the  Omaha 
calumets  it  is  evident  that  they  are  to- 
gether the  most  highly  organized  em- 
blems known  to  religious  observances 
anywhere,  and  it  is  further  in  evidence 
that  the  pipe  is  an  accessorv  rather  than 
the  dominant  or  chief  object  in  this 
highly  complex  synthetic  symbol  of  the 
source,  reproduction,  and  conservation 
of  life. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  calumet  by 
Hennepin  may  be  given:  **The  quill, 
which  18  commonly  two  foot  and  a  half 
long,  is  made  of  a  pretty  strong  reed  or 
cane,  adorned  with  feathers  of  all  colors, 
interlaced  with  locks  of  women's  hair. 
They  tie  to  it  two  wings  of  the  most 
curious  birds  they  find,  which  makes 
their  calumet  not  much  unlike  Mercury's 
wand,  or  that  staff  ambassadors  did  for- 
merly carry  when  they  went  to  treat  of 
peace.    They  sheath  that  reed  into  the 
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neck  of  birds  they  call  huars  [loons], 
which  are  as  big  as  our  geese  and  spotted 
with  black  and  white;  or  else  of  a  sort  of 
ducks  who  make  their  nests  upon  trees, 
though  water  be  their  natural  element, 
and  whose  feathers  are  of  many^  different 
colours.  However,  every  nation  adorns 
the  calumet  as  they  think  fit,  according  to 
their  own  genius  and  the  birds  they  have 
in  their  own  country." 

In  her  description  of  the  Hako  cere- 
monial of  the  Pawnee,  Miss  Fletcher  has 
set  forth  these  conceptions  with  great 
sympathy  and  detail.  Among  this  people 
two  ash  saplings  are  cut  and  brought  with 
due  ceremony;  they  are  then  warmed 
and  straightened  over  a  newly  kindled 
sacred  fire,  and  are  cut  the  required 
length,  "four  spans  from  the  thumb  to 
the  third  finger."  They  are  then  peeled 
and  the  pith  removed  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  breath.  A  straight  groove  is 
cut  the  entire  length  of  each  shaft,  and 
after  the  litter  thus  made  is  cast  into  the 
fire,  the  shafts  are  passed  through  the 
flames,**  the  word  of  the  fire."  Thereupon 
one  of  the  shafts,  with  the  exception  of 
the  groove,  is  painted  blue  with  cere- 
monially prepared  color  to  symbolize  the 
sky,  and  while  this  is  being  done  there  is 
intoned  a  song  in  which  a  prayer  is  made 
that  life  be  given  to  this  symbol  of  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  chief  deity.  Then 
the  shau  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  shaman,  whose  function  it  is  to 
paint  the  groove  red,  typifying  the  path- 
way of  the  spirita,  represented  by  the 
objects  placed  later  upon  this  ashen  shaft, 
for  their  going  forth  to  aid  man  in  this 
ceremony;  and,  furthermore,  the  red  color 
here  employed  typifies  the  passageways 
of  the  body,  through  which  tne  breath  of 
man— his  life— comes  and  departs,  and  the 
sun  is  red,  and  also  straight — like  unto 
this — is  the  pathway  on  which  the  sun 
shines.  In  similar  wshion  is  the  other 
shaft  painted  green  and  its  groove  red, 
the  latter  color  having  the  same  signifi- 
cance it  has  on  the  other  shaft,  and  the 
green  color  is  employed  to  symbolize 
vegetation,  the  living  covering  of  mother 
earth.  In  the  accompanving  song  a 
prayer  is  made  that  life  be  breathed  into 
the  symbol  to  make  it  efficient  in  the  ap- 
proaching ceremonies  and  that  living 
power  may  abide  where  this  symbol 
shall  be  placed.  Then  the  shaman,  after 
anointing  his  hand0  with  a  sacred  oint- 
ment, consisting  of  red  clay  and  the  fat 
of  a  deer  or  buffalo  that  has  been  con- 
secrated to  the  chief  deity,  binds  the 
symbolic  objects  separately  on  the  two 
shafts.  Splitting  long  feathers  from  the 
wings  of  an  eagle,  he  glues  them  with 
pine  pitch  on  the  shaft,  as  in  feathering 
an  arrow.  These  feathers  signify  that 
the  eagle  soars  near  the  abode  of  the 
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chief  deity.  About  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  shaft  soft  blue  feathers  are  fastened, 
symbolizing  the  sky  wherein  the  powers 
abide.  Then  a  woodpecker's  head,  with 
the  mandible  turned  back  upon  the  red 
crest,  is  bound  to  the  shaft  near  the 
mouthpiece,  indicating  that  the  bird  may 
not  be  angry;  the  inner  side  of  the  man- 
dible thus  exposed  is  painted  blue,  show- 
ing that  the  chief  deity  is  looking  down 
on  it  as  the  bird's  spint  moves  along  the 
groove  to  reach  the  people;  then  about 
the  middle  of  the  shaft  feathers  from  the 
owl  are  bound  and  the  undecorated  end 
of  the  shaft  is  thrust  through  the  breast, 
throat,  and  mouth  of  the  duck,  the  breast 
reachinjf  the  feathers  of  the  owl.  The 
end  of  the  shaft  projects  a  little  from  the 
duck's  mouth,  that  a  pipe  may  be  fitted 
to  the  shaft.  The  duck's  head,  therefore, 
always  faces  downward  toward  the  earth 
and  water.  Then  10  tail-feathers  of  the 
brown  eagle,  made  sacred  by  sacrifice  to 
the  chief  deity,  are  preparea  for  binding 
on  one  of  the  stems;  a  buckskin  thong  is 
threaded  through  a  hole  made  in  the 
quill  midway  of  its  length  and  another 
tnong  is  passed  through  a  hole  near  the 
end  of  the  quill  in  such  manner  that  the 
feathers  may  be  expanded  like  a  fan  on 
these  two  thongs.  The  two  little  balls  of 
white  down  from  inside  the  thigh  of  the 
white  male  eagle,  representing  repro- 
ductive power,  are  secured  to  the  ends  of 
these  thongs  and  this  fan-like  wing  is  se- 
cured to  the  side  of  the  blue-colored  shaft 
in  such  way  that  it  may  swing  when  the 
shaft  is  waved  to  simulate  the  movements 
of  an  ea^le.  Such  is  the  female  shaft, 
representing  the  night,  the  moon,  the 
north,  as  well  as  kindness  and  gentleness; 
it  cares  for  the  people;  it  is  the  mother. 
Every  bird  represented  on  these  shafts  is 
a  leader,  a  chief,  a  god;  the  eagle,  the 
owl,  the  woodpecker,  and  the  duck  are 
chiefs,  respectively,  of  the  day,  the  night, 
the  trees,  and  the  water.  Then  7  tail- 
feathers  from  the  white  eagle,  pre- 
pared in  similar  fashion,  are  secured  to 
the  green-colored  shaft;  but  while  these 
are  being  prepared  no  song  is  sung,  be- 
cause the  white  eagle  is  not  sacred,  never 
being  a  sacrificial  victim,  and  having  less 
power  than  the  brown  eagle,  for  it  is  war- 
like and  inclined  to  injure,  and  so  can 
not  lead,  but  must  follow.  Hence  the 
green-colored  shaft,  the  male,  is  prepared, 
painted,  and  decorated  after  the  other. 

From  Charlevoix  ( 1 721 )  it  is  learned  that 
the  calumet  is  strictly  the  stem  or  shaft  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  calumet  pipe; 
that  in  those  designed  for  public  cere- 
monial purposes  this  shaft  is  very  long, 
and  "is  of  light  wood,  painted  with  dif- 
ferent colors,  and  adorned  with  the  heads, 
tails,  wings,  and  feathers  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds,"  which  he  believed  were 


**only  for  ornament"  rather  than  for 
symbolic  expression;  that  among  those 
nations  among  which  the  calmnet  is  in 
use  it  is  as  sacred  as  are  the  wampum 
belts  and  strands  among  the  nations 
among  whom  these  things  are  in  use;  that 
Pawnee  tradition  asserts  that  the  calumet 
is  a  gift  from  the  sun;  that  the  calumet 
is  in  use  more  among  the  southern  and 
western  nations  than  among  the  eastern 
and  northern,  and  it  is  more  frequently 
employed  for  peace  than  for  war.  He 
says  that  if  the  calumet  is  offered  and 
accepted  it  is  the  custom  to  smoke  in  the 
calumet,  and  the  enga^ments  contracted 
are  held  sacred  and  inviolable,  in  just  so  far 
as  such  human  things  are  inviolable.  Per- 
rot  also  says  that  the  Indians  believe  that 
the  sun  gave  the  calmnet  to  the  Pawnee. 
The  Indians  profess  that  the  violation  of 
such  an  engagement  never  escapes  just 
punishment.  In  the  heat  of  battle,  if  an 
adversary  offer  the  calumet  to  his  oppo- 
nent and  he  accept  it,  the  weapons  on 
both  sides  are  at  once  laid  down;  but  to 
accept  or  to  refuse  the  offer  of  the  calu- 
met is  optional.  There  are  calumets  for 
various  kinds  of  public  engagements,  and 
when  such  bargains  are  made  an  ex- 
change of  calumets  is  usual,  in  this  man- 
ner rendering  the  contract  or  bargain 
sacred. 

When  war  is  contemplated,  not  only^ 
the  shaft  but  the  feathers  with  which  it 
is  dressed  are  colored  red,  but  the  feath- 
ers onlv  on  one  side  may  be  red,  and  it  is 
claime<l  that  from  the  disposition  of  the 
feathers  in  some  instances  it  is  possible  to 
know  to  what  nation  the  calumet  is  to  be 
presented.  By  smoking  together  iathe 
calumet  the  contracting  parties  intend  to 
invoke  the  sun  and  the  other  gods  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  mutual  obligations  assumed 
by  the  parties,  and  as  a  guaranty  the  one 
to  the  other  that  they  shall  be  fulfilled. 
This  is  accomplished  by  blowing  the 
smoke 'toward  the  sky,  the  four  world- 
quarters,  and  the  earth,  with  a  suitable 
invocation.  The  size  and  ornaments  of 
the  calumets  which  are  presented  to  per- 
sons of  distinction  on  occasions  of  moment 
are  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
When  the  calumet  is  designed  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a  treaty  of  alliance  ajgainst  a 
third  tribe,  a  serpent  may  be  painted  on 
the  shaft,  and  perhaps  some  otner  device 
indicating  the  motive  of  the  alliance. 

There  were  calumets  for  commerce  and 
trade  and  for  other  social  and  political 
purposes;  but  the  most  important  were 
those  designed  for  war  and  those  for 
peace  and  brotherhood.  It  was  vitally 
necessary,  however,  that  they  should  he 
distinguishable  at  once,  lest  through 
ignorance  and  inattention  one  shomd 
become  the  victim  of  treachery.  The 
Indians  in  general  chose  not  or  dared  not 
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to  violate  openly  the  faith  attested  by 
the  calamet,  and  sought  to  deceive  an 
intended  victim  by  the  use  of  a  false 
calumet  of  peace  in  an  endeavor  to  make 
the  victim  m  some  measure  responsible 
for  the  consequences.  On  one  occasion 
a  band  of  Sioux,  seeking  to  destroy  some 
Indians  and  their  protectors,  a  French 
officer  and  his  men,  presented,  in  the 
guise  of  friendship,  12  calumets,  appar- 
ently of  peace;  but  the  officer,  who  was 
versed  in  such  matters  and  whose  suspi- 
cion was  aroused  by  the  number  offered, 
consulted  an  astute  Indian  attached  to 
his  force,  who  caused  him  to  see  that 
among  the  12  one  of  the  calumet  shafts 
was  not  matted  with  hair  like  the  others, 
and  that  on  the  shaft  was  graven  the 
figure  of  a  viper,  coiled  around  it.  The 
officer  was  made  to  understand  that  this 
was  the  sign  of  covert  treachery,  thus 
frustrating  the  intended  Sioux  plot. 

The  use  of  the  calumet,  sometimes  called 
"peace-pipe"  and  "war  pipe,"  was  wide- 
spread m  the  Mississippi  vallev  gener- 
ally. It  has  been  found  among  the  Pota- 
watomi,  Cheyenne,  Shoshoni,  Pawnee 
Loups,  Piegan,  Santee,  Yanktonais,  Siha- 
sapa,  Kansa,  Siksika.  Crows,  Cree,  Skit- 
swish,  Nez  Perc^.  Illinois,  Chickasaw, 
Choctaw,  Chitimacna,  Chippewa,  Winne- 
bago, and  Natchez.  In  the  Ohio  and  St 
Lawrence  valleys  and  southward  its  use 
is  not  so  definitelv  Shown. 

For  more  detailed  information  consult 
Charlevoix,  Journal,  1761;  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1885;  Fletcher  in  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1904;  Jesuit  Relations 
and  Allied  Documents,  Thwaites  ed., 
I-Lxxiii,  1896-1901;  Lafitau,  Moeurs 
des  Sauvages,  1724;  Le  Page  du  Pratz, 
Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  1758;  Lesueur,  La 
Danse  du  Calumet,  in  Les  Soirees  Cana- 
diennes,  iv,  1864;  McGuire  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1897,  1899;  Perrot,  M^moire,  1864; 
Relations  des  Jesuites,  i-iii,  1858.  See 
CaUinUe,  Ceremony,  Dance,  Pipes,  To- 
bacco, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Calnniet  A  former  Menominee  village 
on  the  E.  shore  of  L.  Winnebago,  Wis., 
with  150  inhabitants  in  1817. — Starrow  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi;  171. 1872;  Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clxxi,  1899. 

Caloia.  An  important  tribe  of  Florida, 
formerly  holding  the  s.  w.  coast  from 
about  Tampa  iMiy  to  C.  Sable  and  C. 
Florida,  together  with  all  the  outlying 
keys,  and  extending  inland  to  L.  Okee- 
chobee. They  claimed  more  or  less  au- 
thority also  over  the  tribes  of  the  e.  coast, 
N.  to  about  C.  Cafiaveral.  The  name, 
which  can  not  be  interpreted,  appears  as 
Caloe  or  Carlos  (provmce)  in  the  early 
Spanish  and  French  records,  Caloosaand 
Coloosa  in  later  English  authors,  and 
survives  in  Caloosa  village,  Caloosa- 
hatchee  r.,  and  Charlotte  (for  Carlos) 


harbor  within  their  old  territory.  They 
cultivated  the  ground  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  were  better  noted  as  expert  fishers, 
daring  seamen,  and  fierce  and  determined 
fighters,  keeping  up  their  resistance  to 
the  Spanish  arms  and  missionary  ad- 
vances after  all  the  rest  of  Florida  had 
submitted.  Their  men  went  nearly 
naked.  The^  seem  to  have  practised 
human  sacrifice  of  captives  upon  a  whole- 
sale scale,  scalped  and  dismembered  their 
slain  enemies,  and  have  repeatedly  been 
accused  of  being  cannibals.  Although 
this  charge  is  denied  by  Adair  (1775), 
who  was  in  position  to  know,  the  evi- 
dence of  the  mounds  indicates  that  it 
was  true  in  the  earlier  period. 

Their  history  begins  in  1513  when,  with 
a  fleet  of  80  canoes  they  boldly  attacked 
Ponce  de  Le6n,  who  was  about  to  land  on 
their  coast,  and  after  an  all-dav  fight  com- 
pelled him  to  withdraw.  Even  at  this 
early  date  they  were  already  noted  among 
the  tribes  for  the  golden  wealth  which 
they  had  accumulated  from  the  numerous 
Spanish  wrecks  cast  away  upon  the  keys 
in  passage  from  the  s.,  and  two  cen- 
turies later  they  were  regarded  as  ver- 
itable pirates,  plundering  and  killing 
without  mercy  the  crews  of  all  vessels, 
excepting  Spanish,  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
stranded  m  their  neighborhood.  In  1567 
the  Spaniards  established  a  mission  and 
fortified  post  among  them,  but  both  seem 
to  have  been  discontinued  soon  after, 
although  the  tribe  came  later  under  Span- 
ish influence.  About  this  time,  accord- 
ing to  Fontaneda,  a  captive  amon^  them, 
they  numbered  nearly  50  villages,  mclud- 
ing  one  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  an 
Arawakan  colony (q.v.Urom Cuba.  From 
one  of  these  villages  tne  modem  Tampa 
takes  its  name.  Another,  Muspa,  existed 
up  to  about  1750.  About  the  year  1600 
they  carried  on  a  r^ular  trade,  by  canoe, 
with  Havana  in  fish,  skins,  and  amber. 
By  the  constant  invasions  of  the  Creeks 
and  other  Indian  allies  of  the  English  in 
the  18th  century  they  were  at  last  driven 
from  the  mainland  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  on  the  keys,  particularly  Key 
We^  Key  Vaccas,  and  the  Matacumbe 
ke3rs.  One  of  their  latest  recorded  ex- 
ploits was  the  massacre  of  an  entire 
French  crew  wrecked  upon  the  islands. 
Romans  states  that  in  1763,  on  the  trans- 
fer of  Florida  from  Spain  to  England, 
the  last  remnant  of  the  tribe,  numbering 
then  80  fomilies,  or  perhaps  350  souls, 
was  removed  to  Havana.  Tnis,  however, 
is  only  partially  correct,  as  a  considera- 
ble band  under  the  name  of  Muspa  In- 
dians, or  simply  Spanish  Indians,  main- 
tained their  distinct  existence  and  lan- 
guage in  their  ancient  territory  up, to  the 
close  of  the  second  Seminole  war. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  linguistic  af- 
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finity  of  the  Calusa  or  their  immediate 
neignbors,  aa  no  vocabulary  or  other  speci- 
men of  the  langoage  is  Known  to  exist 
beyond  the  town  names  and  one  or  two 
other  words  given  by  Fontaneda,  none  of 
which  affords  basis  for  serious  interpreta- 
tion. Gatschet,  the  best  authority  on  the 
Florida  languages,  says:  "The  languages 
spoken  by  the  Calusa  and  by  the  people 
next  in  order,  the  Tequesta,  are  unknown 
to  us.  ...  They  were  regarded  as  peo- 
ple distinct  from  the  Timucua  and  the 
tribes  of  Maskoki  origin"  (Creek  Mi^. 
Leg.,  I,  13,  1884).  There  is  a  possibility 
that  some  fragments  of  the  langoajge  may 
yet  come  to  light,  as  boys  of  this  tribe 
were  among  the  pupils  at  the  mission 
school  in  Havana  in  the  16th  century, 
and  the  Jesuit  Rogel  and  an  assistant 
spent  a  winter  in  studying  the  language 
and  recording  it  in  vocabulary  form. 

Fontaneda  names  the  following  among 
about  50  Calusa  villages  existing  about 
1570:  Calaobe,  Casitoa,  Cayovea,  Coma- 
chica,  Cuchiyaga,  Cutespa,  Enempa, 
Estame,  Guarungunve,  Guevu,  Jutuh, 
Metamapo,  Muspa,  So  (explained  as 
meaning  'town  beloved'),  Quisiyove, 
6aoaspada,  Sinaesta,  Sinapa,  Soco,  Tampa 
(distinguished  as  *  a  large  town ' ) ,  Tatesta, 
Tavaguemue,  Tequemapo,  Tomo,  Tom- 
sobe,  Tuchi,  Yagua.  Of  these,  Cuchi- 
yaga and  Guarungunve  were  upon  the 
keys.  (j.  M.) 

OallooMs.— Bartram.  Trav.,  878,  1792.  Oallot.— 
Brinton.  Floridian  Penin.,  112, 1859  (griven  as  one 
of  the  French  forms).  Oaloota.— Romans,  Fla., 
291,  1775.  Oaloft.— De  Bry,  Brevis  Narratlo,  ii, 
LeMoyne  map.  1591  ("province"  and  "chief": 
early  French  form  as  used  by  Le  Moyne  and 
Laudonnidre).  Oalusas.— Raflnesque,  introd. 
Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  25. 1824.  Oape  Florida  Indians.— 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds..  152, 1775.  Oarlin.— Davles, 
Caribby Ids.. 332, 1666 ("chief").  Oarlofc— Barcia, 
Ensavo.  96. 1723  ( "  province  "  and  "  chief " ;  oldest 
Spanish  form  as  used  in  Le6n  narrative,  1513,  Fon- 
taneda, 1575,  etc).  Oolootaa.— Romans,  Fla.,  app., 
xxxiv,  1775.  Kalootaa.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
864.  1822.  KaloMu— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  map,  1884. 

Calniahatchee.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  Calusahatchee  r.,  s.  w.  Fla. 
Oaloosahatohe.— Bartram.  Travels,  462.  1791.    Oo- 
looshatohie.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  iv,  149. 1848.    Oull- 
oo-tau  hat-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  25. 1848. 

Calnii.  An  unidentified  province  ap- 
parently in  E.  Ark.,  n.  of  Arkansas  r.  and 
w.  of  the  St  Francis,  visited  by  De  Soto  in 
1541. 

Oalo9.—Biedma  in  Smith.  Coll.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  60,1857. 
Oalu^.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  In  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  175, 1850.    Oalusi.— Biedma,  ibid.,  106. 

Camajal.  A  Dieguefio  rancheria  repre- 
sented in  the  treaty  of  1852  at  Santa  Isa- 
bel, Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,34th  Cong., 
132, 1857. 

Camano-nao-oooya  (probably  *  round 
field  of  cactus*).  A  rancheria,  probably 
Cochimi,  connected  with  Purfsima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission,  Lower  California,  in  the 
18th  century.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v, 
189, 1857. 


Camani.  A  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Sobaipuri,  on  the  Rio  Gila  not  tar  from 
Casa  Grande,  s.  Ariz.;  visited  by  Anza 
and  Font  in  1775.— Bancroft,  Anz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 
Lafuna  del  Hospital.— Ibid.    La  Lacnaa.— Ibid. 

Camano-oa-eaamano  ( probably  *arroyo  of 
the  great  cord  * ).  A  rancheria,  probably 
Cochimi,  connected  with  Purfsima  mis- 
sion, Lower  California,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.—Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 1857. 

Camai.  Any  species  of  plant  belonging 
to  the  genus  Quamasia  ( Oimassia  of  some 
later  authors),  especially  Qwivnasia  qua- 
mash;  also  the  edible  bulb  of  these  plants. 
Camas  is  usually  blue-flowered  and  in 
other  respects  also  much  resembles  the 
hyacinth,  to  which  it  is  botanically  re- 
lated. It  is  sometimes  called  wild  hja- 
cinth,  and  in  Canadian  French,  but  im- 

Sroperl^,  pomme  blanche  and  pomme 
es  prairies.  The  bulbs,  which  were  a 
staple  food  of  several  N.  W.  coast  tribes, 
and  are  still  much  used,  are  prewired  for 
food  by  prolonsed  steaming.  Camas  is 
found  from  w.  Washin^n  and  Oregon 
to  N.  California  and  British  Columbia,  and 
eastward  to  the  northern  Rocky  mts.  It 
was  most  extensively  utilized  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  upper  Columbia  r.  watershed.' 
The  word,  spelled  also  camcus,  quamtuhj 
kamasSy  auamish^  and  in  other  ways,  came 
into  English  through  the  Chinook  jai^n. 
Its  ultimate  source  is  chamas^  signifying 
*  sweet '  in  the  Nootka  langua^  of  Van- 
couver id.  Th^  camas  praines  of  the 
w.  slopes  of  the  Rocky  mts.  were  long  fa- 
mous. From  its  habit  of  feeding  on  this 
root  the  camas  rat  received  its  name. 
From  camas  have  also  been  named  vil- 
lages in  Fremont  co.,- Idaho;  Missoula 
CO.,  Mont.;  and  Clarke  co.,  Wash.;  like- 
wise a  Camas  valley  in  Douglas  co., 
Oreg.,  and  a  town,  Kamas,  in  Summit  co., 
Utah.  The  Latin  name  of  the  plant  also 
preserves  the  Indian  appellation.  See 
Roots.  (a.  f.  c.    p.  v.  c.  ) 

Cambnjof .  An  imaginary  Indian '  'prov- 
ince" E.  of  Quivira,  which  the  abbess 
Marfa  de  Jesus,  of  Agreda,  Spain,  claimed 
to  have  miraculously  visited  in  the  17th 
century. 

Aburoos.— Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  Relacion, 
in  Land  of  Sunshine,  187,  Fen.,  1900.  Oaburoot.— 
Maria  de  Jesus  (1631)  in  Palou,  Relacion  Hist..  8S7, 
1787.  Oambuiot.— Benavides  (1681)  in  Palou,  op. 
cit.,  836.  JambigM.— Vetancnrt  (169S),  Teatro 
Am.,  Ill,  303,  1871. 

Camiltpaw  ( '  people  of  Kami  It '  ;  so 
named  from  their  chief).  A  band  of  the 
Pisquows,  formerly  living  on  the  e.  side 
of  Columbia  r.  One  of  the  original  treaty 
tribes  of  1855,  classed  with  the  Yakima 
but  really  Salishan.  They  are  now  on 
Yakima  res..  Wash. 

Kah-milt-pah.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  S.  Stat..  951, 
1803.  Kainill-pah.—Ind.Aff.  Rep.,  802, 1877.  OaaOl- 
'Wma.— Mooneyin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  736, 1896. 

Camitria.   A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tewa, 
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eitnated  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 
(Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 1885). 
First  mentioned  by  Otlate  in  1598  (Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  102,  116,  1871)  as  an  inhab- 
ited village  and  assigned  both  to  the  Tewa 
and  the  "Chiguas"  (Tigoa). 
Oamitre.— Ofiate,  op.  cit.,  102.  Oomitria.— Bande- 
lier In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  19, 1881  (misprint). 

Camoa.  A  Mayo  settlement  on  the  Rio 
Mayo,  70  m.  from  the  coast,  in  s.  So- 
nora,  Mexico.  . 

OanUia.— Hardy,  TraTels,  390,  1829.  Oanamoo.— 
Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
1726.  Santa  Oatalina  Oayamoa.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog..  dh6, 18(>4. 

Camolei.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on  the 
Texas  coast  "in  front*'  of  the  Como; 
mentioned  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Smith 
transl.,  137,  1871)  in  the  account  of  his 
sojourn  in  Texas,  1527-34.  Thejr  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  later  historical 
tribe. 
Oanumas.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  op.  cit., 113. 

Camping  and  Camp  oiroles.  Each  North 
American  tribe  claimed  a  certain  locality 
as  its  habitat  and  dwelt  in  communities 
or  villages  about  which  stretched  its  hunt- 
ing grounds.  As  all  the  inland  people 
depended  for  food  largely  on  the  gath- 
enng  of  acorns,  seeds,  and  roots,  the 
catching  of  salmon  when  ascending  the 
streams,  or  on  hunting  for  meat  and 
skin  clothing,  they  camped  in  makeshift 
shelters  or  portaMe  dwellings  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year.  These 
dwellings  were  brush  shelters,  the  mat 
house  and  birch-bark  lodge  of  the 
forest  tribes,  and  the  skin  tent  of  the 
plains.  The  rush  mats  of  different  sizes, 
woven  by  the  women,  were  rolled  into  a 
long  bundle  when  a  party  was  traveling. 
The  oblong  frame  was  made  of  saplings 
tied  together  with  bark  fiber.  The  long- 
est and  widest  mats  were  fastened  out- 
side the  frame  to  form  the  walls,  and 
smaller  ones  were  overlapped  to  make  a 
rain-proof  roof,  an  opening  being  left  in 
the  middle  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke 
from  the  central  fire.  For  the  skin  tent, 
10  to  20  poles  were  cut  and  trimmed  by 
the  men  and  preserved  from  year  to  year. 
To  tan,  cut,  nt,  and  sew  the  skin  cover 
and  to  set  up  the  tent  was  the  special  work 
of  women.  Dogs  formerly  transported 
the  long  tent  jwles  by  means  of  travois, 
but  in  later  years  they  were  dragged  by 
ponies. 

Hunting,  visiting,  or  war  parties  were 
more  or  less  organized.  The  leader  was 
ffenerally  the  head  of  a  family  or  of  a 
kindred  group,  or  he  was  appointed  to  his 
office  with  certain  ceremonies.  He  de- 
cided the  length  of  a  day*s  journey  and 
where  the  camp  should  be  made  at  night 
As  all  property,  save  a  man^s  personal 
clothing,  weapons,  and  riding  horses,  be- 
longed to  the  woman,  its  care  during  a 
journey  fell  upon  her.     On  the  tribal 


hunt  the  old  men,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  laden  ponies  formed  the 
body  of  the  slowly  moving  procession, 
protected  on  either  side  by  the  warriors, 
who  walked  or  rode,  encumbered  only  by 
their  weapons.  The  details  of  the  camp 
were  controlled  bv  the  women,  except 
with  war  parties,  when  men  did  the  work. 

When  a  camping  place  was  reached  the 
mat  houses  were  erected  as  most  conven- 
ient for  the  family  group,  but  the  skin 
tents  were  set  up  in  a  circle,  near  of  kin 
being  neighbors.  If  danger  from  enemies 
was  apprehended,  the  ponies  and  other 
valuable  possessions  were  kept  within  the 
space  inclosed  by  the  circle  of  tents. 
Long  journeys  were  frequently  under- 
taken for  friendly  visits  or  for  intertribal 
ceremonies.  When  travehng  and  camp- 
ing the  people  kept  well  together  under 
their  leader,  but  when  near  their  desti- 
nation, the  party  halted  and  dispatched 
one  or  two  young  men  in  gala  drees  with 
the  little  packet  of  tobacco  to  apprise  the 
leading  men  of  the  village  of  tneir  ap- 
proach .  W hile  the  messengers  were  gone 
the  prairie  became  a  vast  dressing  room, 
and  men,  women,  and  children  snook  off 
the  dust  of  travel,  painted  their  faces,  and 
donned  their  best  garments  to  be  ready  to 
receive  the  escort  which  was  always  sent 
to  welcome  the  guests. 

When  the  tribes  of  the  buffalo  country 
went  on  their  annual  hunt,  ceremonies  at- 
tended every  stage,  from  the  initial  rites, 
when  the  leader  was  chosen,  through- 
out the  joumeyings,  to  the  thanksgiving 
ceremony  which  closed  the  expedition. 
The  long  procession  was  escorted  by 
warriors  selected  by  the  leader  and  the 
chiefs  for  their  trustiness  and  valor. 
They  acted  as  a  police  guard  to  prevent 
any  straggling  that  might  result  in  per- 
sonal or  tnbaldanger,  and  they  prevented 
any  private  hunting,  as. it  might  stam- 
pede a  herd  that  might  be  in  the  vicinity. 
When  on  the  annual  hunt  the  tribe 
camped  in  a  circle  and  preserved  its  po- 
litical divisions,  and  the  circle  was  often  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  the  camp  was  in  concentric  cir- 
cles, each  circle  representing  a  political 
group  of  kindred.  The  Dakota  call  them- 
selves the  **  seven  council  fires, '*  and  say 
that  they  formerly  camped  in  twodi  visions 
or  groups,  one  composed  of  4  and  the  other 
of  3  concentric  circles.  The  Omaha  and 
close  cognates,  when  on  the  annual  buf- 
falo hunt  and  dming  the  great  tribal  cer- 
monies  camped  in  a  circle.  Each  of  the 
10  Omaha  gentes  had  its  unchangeable 
place  in  the  line.  The  women  of  each 
gens  knew  where  their  tents  belonged, 
and  when  a  camping  ground  was  reacned 
each  drove  her  ponies  to  the  proper 
place,  so  that  when  the  tents  of  the  tn}ye 
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were  all  up  each  gens  was  in  the  position 
to  which  it  was  entitled  hv  the  i^ulations 
that  were  connected  with  ancient  beliefs 
and  costoms.  For  particular  ceremonies, 
especially  the  great  annual  sun  dance 
(q.  v.),  the  Kiowa, Cheyenne,  and  others 
camped  in  a  circle  maae  up  of  the  differ- 
ent political  divisions  in  fixed  and  regular 
order. 

The  tribal  circle,  each  segment  com- 
posed of  a  clan,  gens,  or  band,  made  a  living 
picture  of  tribEU  on^anization  and  respon- 
sibilities. It  impressed  upon  the  beholder 
the  relative  position  of  kinship  groups 
and  their  interdependence,  both  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  government 
within  and  for  defense  against  enemies 
from  without,  while  the  opening  to  the  e. 
and  the  position  of  the  ceremonial  tents 
recalled  the  religious  rites  and  obligations 
by  which  the  many  parts  were  held  to- 
gether in  a  compact  whole. 

See  Dorsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps.  B.  A. 
E.;  Fletcher  in  Publ.  Peabody  Mus.; 
Matthews  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Mooney  in 
14th  and  17th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.     (a.  c.  p.) 

Campo  (Span.:  *camp').  A  settlement 
and  reservation  of  18  Diegueflos,  170  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  Cal. 
The  land,  comprising  280  acres,  is  a  water- 
less, unproductive  tract  for  which  a  pat- 
ent has  Deen  issued. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175, 
1902. 

Campti.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Natchitoches,  formerly  on  Red  r.  of  Louis- 
iana, about  20  m.  above  Natchitoches. 
In  his  report  to  President  Jefferson  in 
1805,  Sibley  (Hist.  Sketches,  1806)  says 
the  town  was  inhabited  by  the  French, 
the  Indians  having  left  it  on  account  of 
sickness  in  1792.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Canaake.  Mentioned  as  the  name  of 
an  ancient  Florida  tribe,  of  which  a  rem- 
nant still  existed  in  1821.  The  general 
context  of  the  reference  indicates  that  the 
form  is  a  bad  misprint  for  Calusa,  q.  v. 
Oanaaok^— Peni^re  (1821)  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  app.,  311, 1822.    Oana  ake.— Ibid.,  149. 

Canada.  (Huron:  kandda,  'village,' 
'settlement.' — Cartier).  A  term  used  to 
designate  all  the  Indians  of  Canada,  and 
also  by  early  writers  in  a  more  restricted 
sense.  Cartier  designates  the  chief  of 
Stadacon^  (Quebec)  as  the  king  of  Can- 
ada, and  applies  the  name  Canada  to  the 
country  immediately  adjacent.  His  vo- 
cabularies indicate  an  Iroquoian  (Huron) 
people  living  there.  The  early  French 
writers  used  the  term  Canadiens  to  des- 
isniate  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  or  near 
tne  St  Lawrence,  especially  the  Nascapee 
and  the  Montagnais  tri  bee  below  the  Sague- 
nay,  as  distinguished  from  the  Algonkin 
and  Micmac.  The  New  England  writers 
sometimes  designated  as  Canada  Indians 
those  Abnaki  who  had  removed  from 


Maine   to   St  Francis    and    B^cancour. 

(j.  M.) 
OanadA.— Cartier,  Brief  Recit,  title.  1545.  Oaaa- 
daooa.— Lescarbot  (1609)  auoted  by  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  ii,  287, 1866.  OanadeBMa.— Lescarbot 
auoted  by  Tanner,  Nar.,  18S0  (Latin  form ).  Oaaa- 
deae.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  26, 1744.  OaaadiaiBs.— 
Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856 

i located  north  of  Chaleur  bay ) .  Oanadiena.— Jesr 
tel.  1632,  14,  1858.  Oaaida  Indiaaea.— Gardne* 
(1662)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xni,  225. 1881. 

Canadaiaga  (GA-nA-dA'Se'^-ge,*  at  the 
new  town ' ).  A  former  Seneca  town  near 
the  present  Geneva,  N.  Y.  On  account  of 
its  size  it  was  for  a  time  considered  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  tribe.  In  1700 
it  was  situated  1}  m.  s.  e.  of  Geneva,  but 
in  1732,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
smallpox,  the  inhabitants  removed  2  or  3 
m.  s.  w.,  to  the  s.  bank  of  Burrell's  (Slate 
Rock)  cr.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war  this  site  was  also 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  moved  to 
Ganadasaga  brook,  or  Castle  brook,  s.  w.  of 
Geneva.  Here,  in  1756,  a  stockade  was 
built  for  their  protection  by  Sir  William 
Johnson.  The  town  became  known  as 
New  Castle,  and  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan 
in  r779.  (j.  M.    J.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Oanadaasaco. — Conover,  Kanadaaaga  and  Geneva 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Oanada-Mfa.— nTyTDoc.  Col.  Hist,. 
11,1191,1849.  Oanadaaagwr.— Ibid.  Oanadaaaffgo.— 
Johnson  (1763),  ibid^  vii,  560, 1866.   " 


O>nover.  op.  cit.     ofaaadaseaco.— Ibid. 

■efe.— Ibid.      OaaadaMcy.— Ibid.   Oaaadayafar.— 

Ibid.  CanadeMfo.— Pickering  (1790)  in  Am.  St. 


Pap.,  IV,  214,  1882.  Oanadeaaque.— Ck>nover,  op. 
cit.  Oanadatego.— Ibid.  OanadiMga.— Conf.  of 
1763  in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist^  vii,  656, 1856.  Oanado- 
•affo. — Conover,  op.  cit  Oanandesafa. — NukerelL 
(1779)quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Oanasadauque. — 
Ibid.  OanasadMN).— Evans,  map  (1755)  quoted  by 
Conover,  ibid.  Oaaatauga.— Ibid.  Oanadaaafa.— 
Ibid.  Oanetadace.~Ibid.  0aBid6aeto.--Ibid. 
OanidlMfo.-^one8  (1780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Yiii,  786,  1857.  OanaadMago.— Conover.  op.  cit. 
Oannadeaaco.— Ibid.  Oannadiaaffo.— Ibid.  Oaa- 
fiitdigiia. — Ibid.  Oannisdaque.— Ibid.  Cannia- 
dque.— Ibid.  OannondaMura.— McKendry  (1779) 
auoted  by  Ck)nover,  ibid.  Oanodaaefa.— Ibid. 
OanodoMfo.— Ibid.  Oanosed arui.  —Doc,  of  1726 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vTW,  1855.  Canoae- 
dogui.— Bancker  (1727)  quoted  by  Conover.  op.  cit. 
Oanondasinu— Ibid.  Gaimdaisattqae. — Ibid.  Oauii- 
dasaque.— Ibid.  Oonsdaiaga.— Ibfd.  Ooaadaseao. — 
Ibid.  Oonnadasan.— Ibid.  Oonnadaaaco. — Ibid. 
Oonnadesago. — Ibid.  Conaagaaago. — Ibia.  Ooao- 
dotago. — I  Did.  OunneMdago.— Barton  (1779) 
quoted  by  C^onover,  ibid.  Oi-nA-da-U-ga.— Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  424,  1851  (Cayuga  and  Onon- 
daga form).  Oa-na-da-Mga.— Ibid.  (Oneida  and 
Mohawk  form).  <Hl-ii&-da-M"-ge.— Hewitt,  inf  n 
(Seneca  form),  (hmadesaga.— Conover.  op.  cit. 
Oaneohsat^rO'— Ihid.  Oanaohst^Cge.— Zei^berger 
(1760)  auoted  by  CJonover,  ibid.  Oa-nim-da- 
M-ga.— Mon?an,  League  Iroq.,  424,  1861  (Seneca 
form).  Kaimsatigue. — Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlst^  X,  694,  1858.  Kauadagaco.— 
Conover.  op.  cit.  Kanadaooaga.— Ibid.  Kaaaidaoe- 
cer.— Ibid.  Kanadaragaa.— ibid.  Kanadataega.— 
Ibid.    Kanadasagea.— Ibid.   Kanadaseagea.— Ibid. 

.—Drake,    Bk.    Inds.,  v,   111,    1848. 

.—Johnson  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 


Hist.,  VII,  576, 1856.  Kanadaaagoa.— Conover,  op. 
cit.  Kanadaaero.— Johnson  (1763)  quoted  by  Con- 
over, ibid.  Kanadatigea.— CTonover,  ibid.  Xana- 
desaga.— Ibid.  Kanaoes^o. — Ibid.  Kanadaaero. — 
Ibid.  K£iUtdeaa%'T.-Johnson  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ck)l.  Hist.,  VII,  550. 1856.  Kanadaaaigy.— Conver.op. 
cit.  Kanadosega.— Ibid.  Kanagago. — Livermore 
(1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  VI,  826, 1850.    Kan- 
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u— Nukerck  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
op.  citr  Kaaaaadacea.— Ibid.  KaaaMdaga.— Ibid. 
KknedaaAgA.— Ibid.  KanedeMco.— Machin  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  ibid,  iftmwdago.— Con- 
orer.  ibid.  KuiMadakeh.— Ibid.  KaneMdaga.— 
—Grant  (1779)  quoted  by  Con- 
'   Kaanadeteya.— 


Ibid. ^^  , 

over,  ibid.  KanaadMacea.— Ibid. 
Pemberton  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  Ist  &,  ii,  176, 
1816.  KanodoMgea.— Conover,  op.  cit.  Kannau- 
daaage.— Ibid,  gwmedaieage.— Ibid.  Kennaae- 
dafa.— Ibid.  Koaaaadagea.— Ibid.  Konasoa.— Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Konaaaa.— Ho- 
mann  Heirs'  map,  1756.  Old  Gaatla.— Conover,  op. 
cit  (so  called  alter  removal  to  Castle  brook, 
sabeeqaent  to  1756).  Ota-na-aa-ga.— Morgan, 
League  Iroq..  424, 1851  (Tuacarora  form).  Beneea 
OaaUa.— Machin  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
op.  cit. 

CamOoliarie  {Kd'nd-'dj(/-^ha're'y  'it,  the 
kettle,  is  fixed  on  the  end  of  it  * ) .  An  im- 
portant Mohawk  village,  known  as  Upper 
Mohawk  Castle,  formerly  situated  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Otaquago  cr.,  nearly  opposite 
Ft  Plain  J  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
common ity  of  this  name  occupied  both 
banks  of  Mohawk  r.  for  some  distance 
above  and  below  the  village.  It  was 
also  once  known  as  Middle  Mohawk 
Castle.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Oaaadaioliare.— Hansen  (1713)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  v.  872, 1855.  Oaaaadaiahora.— Hansen  (1700), 
ibid..  IV,  sno,  1854.  OaiUuoha.— Morgan.  League 
Iroq.,  chart,  1851  (Seneca  form).  Oa-ni-jo'-hii-a.— 
Ibid.,  416,  1851.  Oanigoha'ga.— Ibid.,  chart  (On- 
ondaga form).  Oaa-Mo'har.— Ibid.  (Tuscarora 
form ) .  Oaai^ohariaa.— Conference  of  1754  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  3d  s.,  v,  36,  1836.  Oan^oheria.— 
Albany  conf.  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  302, 

1855.  OaiuMora.— Parkman,  Frontenac,  93,  1883. 
Gaa^orha.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  III.  250,1858.  Oaa^ohane.— Hansen  (1700), 
ibid.,  rv.  802, 1854.  Gaimatohooary.— Doc.of  1758(?) , 
iUd.,  X,  676,  1858.  CanndoharyB.— Albany  conf. 
(1754),  ibid.,  VI,  877,  1865  (the  band).  Ganojo- 
haxrie.— Schuyler  (1711).  ibid.,  v,  245.  1855. 
Caaaanfohhaiuy.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X.  148,  1809.  Ohonoghoheara.— 
WraxaU  (1754)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  857, 

1856.  Ooaagohary.— Mtirray  (1782)  in  Vermont 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  357,  1871.  Oan^oharaaa.— 
Albany  conf.  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
383.  1855.  Ckm^ohary.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Na- 
tions. 164, 1747.  Oonaiorha.— Greenhalgh  (IffH)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  260, 1853.  Oonlioharra.— 
Johnson  (1775),  ibid.,  vni,  661,  1857.  Oonna- 
ialiary. --Albany  conf.  (.1754),  ibid.,  vi,  868,  1855. 


Joriaa.— Ooldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  Ists.,  X.  121, 1809 (the band).  Ooimoiohary.— 
Albanv  conf.  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
877, 1866.  Condahary.— N.  Y.  conf.  (1753),  ibid., 
YI.  781, 1S55.  ConoiolLaria.— Johnson  (1749),  ibid., 
Yl,  512, 1855.  Oan^johala'-qua.— Mor^ran,  League 
Iroq..  chart.  1851  (Oneida  form).  Oani^oha'rla.— 
Ibid.  (Mohawk  form).  Oan^johhore.— Boyer 
(1710)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
188, 1872.  Oa-aa-Jo-hi'-a. —Morgan,  op.  cit.,  474. 
1851  ( Mohawk  name) .  K4-n»- •^jo'- Tii-re ♦.  —Hew- 
itt, inrn.  1886  (Mohawk  name).  Kani^oharry.— 
Hawley  (1794)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  rv, 
51,  1795.  n-n&'-tcil-hire'.— Hewitt,  infn..  1886 
(Toscarora  name).  Kiddla  Kohawk  Oaatla.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq..  474, 1851  (common  name). 
"    -*.-€olden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  164, 


Canandaigua  (Od-nd-dd-d^-ffwd^n,  *a  vil- 
lage was  formerly  there  *) .  An  important 
Seneca  town  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Canandaigua,  N.Y., destroyed  by  Sullivan 
in  1779.  There  was  another  settlemeint 
not  far  distant,  called  New  Canandaigua, 
which  also  was  probably  destroyed  the 
same  year.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 


Anandaqua.— Grant  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Oanada- 
qua.— Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  li,  1191,  1849.  Oa-ni-da'- 
qua.— Doc.  of  1792  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
ser.,  I,  285, 1806  (Onondaga  form).  Oanadauca.— 
Onondaga  conf.  (1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
viii,  526,  1857.  Oanadqwa.— Deed  of  1789  in  Am. 
St  Pap.,  IV,  211, 1832.  Canandaigua.  — Li vermore 
(1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi.  327,  1850. 
Oanandaqua.— Barton,  New  Views,  xiii,  1798.  Oa- 
nandarqua.— Doc.  Hi.<   N.  Y.,  li,  1191,  :849.    Oa- 


I.— Norris  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 

Ibid.  Oa'-ta-na-ra'-qua,— Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
map,  1851  (Tuscarora  name).  Gonnondaguah.— 
Fellows  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit.  04- 
n4-di-4'-gwa»n.  —  Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (Seneca 
name) .  Oa-na-da-gwa.— Morgan ,  op.  cit.  (Cayu^ 
name).  Oa-nX-da-lo'-qua.  —  Ibid.,  map,  1851 
(Oneida  name).  Gi-na-ta-la'-qua.— Ibid.  (Mo- 
hawlLname).  Oanataquah.--Zeisberger,  MS.  (1750) 
quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit.  Oa'nuad&'gwa,— Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  469, 1851  (Seneca  name).  Xana- 
daqua.— Grant  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit. 
Kaaandagua.— NulLcrck  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover, 
ibid.    ¥anandaigna.— Burrows  (1779)  quoted  by 


Conover,  ibid. 


>Iey>  (1779) 


quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  lfananda<ma.— Machin 
(1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Zanantaga.— 
Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
694,  ia58.  Ibnnaudaafua.— PiclLering  (1791)  in 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  rv,  212, 1832.  Konondaigna.— Treaty 
of  1794  quoted  by  Hall,  N.  W.  States,  71,  1849. 
Ono-daogar.— Blanchard  (1779)  quoted  by  Con- 
over, op.  cit.  Shannondaqua.— Camfleld  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  ibid. 

Canarsee.  Formerly  one  of  the  leading 
tribes  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  occupying 
most  of  what  is  now  Kings  co.  and  the 
shores  of  Jamaica  bay,  with  their  center 
near  Flatlands.  According  to  Ruttenber 
they  were  subject  to  or  connected  with 
the  Montauk;  this,  however,  is  doubt- 
ful, as  the  Indians  of  the  w.  end  of  the 
island  appear  to  have  been  paying  tribute, 
at  the  time  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of 
New  York,  to  the  Iroquois.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  of  the  same  name,  was  prob- 
ably at  Canarsee,  near  Flatlands,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  they  had  others  at  Maspeth 
and  apparently  at  Hempstead.  They 
are  important  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  was  ob- 
tained from  them.  Having  asserted  their 
independence  of  the  Mohawk,  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Dutch,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  that  tribe  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated. They  also  suffered  considerably 
during  the  war  of  the  Long  Island  tribes 
with  the  Dutch.  The  last  one  of  them 
died  about  1800.  ( J.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

Oanareaaa.— Document  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  xiv,  340. 1883.  Oanariaa.— Stuyvesant  deed 
(1656)  in  Thompson,  Lon*  Id.,  383,  1839.  Cana- 
riaaa.— Doe.  of  1663  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
624,1883.  Canarae.— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  253,1829.  Oanaraaea.— Macauley,  ibid., 
164.  Canaraia.— NIcolls  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  586.  1883.  Cannaraa.— Document  of 
1650,  ibid.,  I,  449,  1856.  Canoriaa.— Dutch  treaty 
(1656)  in  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  River,  126, 
1872.  Oonaria  Baa.— Petition  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  339,  1883  (misprint).  Oonariaa.— 
Map  of  1666,  ibid.  Oonaraia.— Ibid,  (applied  to 
river) . 

Canasatego.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
played  an  important  r61e  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  at  Philadelphia  in 
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1742.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  Dela- 
ware Indians  and  the  government  of 
Pennsylvania  concerning  a  tract  of  land 
in  the  forks  of  Delaware  r.  It  was  on 
this  occasion,  evidently  in  accordance 
with  a  preconcerted  arrangement  between 
the  governor  of  PennsvTvania  and  the 
Iroquois  chief,  that  the  latter,  addressing 
the  Delawares,  made  the  memorable 
statement:  **  How  came  you  to  take  upon 
you  to  sell  land  at  all?  We  conquered 
you;  we  made  women  of  you;  you  know 

{^ou  are  women,  and  can  no  more  sell 
and  than  women.  We  charge  you  to 
remove  instantly;  we  don't  give  you 
liberty  to  think  of  it."  The  choice  of 
Wyoming  and  Shamokin  was  granted, 
and  the  Delawares  yielded.  Little  more 
is  recorded  regarding  this  chief.  His  son, 
Hans  Jacob,  resided  on  the  Ohio  in  1758. 

(C.  T.) 

Canaitigaone.  A  former  Mohawk  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  just 
alx)ve  Cohoes  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Oanastigaione.— Tyron,  map  of  Prov.  N.  Y.,  1779. 
Oftnaaticione.— Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y..  II,  index,  1849. 
Ooimectlguiiea.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  296,  1829. 
KUtifione.— Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y..  11,236,1849. 

Canatlan  (kan-at'lan^).  A  former  Te- 
pehuane  pueblo  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  central  Durango,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  V  Berra,  Geog.,  319,  1864. 

Candelaria  (Span. :  *  Candlemas').  One 
of  three  Spanish  Franciscan  missions,  the 
others  bemg  San  Ildefonso  and  San  Ja- 
vier, founded  in  1744  on  San  Xavier  r., 
perhaps  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  in 
Texas,  among  the  Lipan  Apache  and 
other  wild  tribes.  When  it  was  proposed 
to  transfer  it  to  San  Antonio  the  Indians 
ran  away,  and  in  1758  the  mission  was 
abandoned.  There  had  been  144  bap- 
tisms in  the  three  missions  during  this 
period.  In  1 761-62  another  mission  called 
Candelaria,  together  with  one  called  San 
Lorenzo,  was  founded  among  400  Lipan, 
and  perhaps  other  Indians,  on  upper  San 
Antonio  r.,  but  these  were  abandoned 
by  order  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  in  1767. 
See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  1886; 
Garrison,  Texas,  1903.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Candelena.— Vllla-Sefior.  Teatro  Am.,  411-422, 
1748.  Kuettra  Senora  de  la  Oandelaria.  — Anici vita 
cited  by  Buschmann,  Spuren  der  Azt.  Spr.,  308. 

Caneadea  ((7a-o'»'-/iia'-di-o«*,  *it  (sky) 
impinges  on  it*).  A  former  Seneca  vil- 
lage on  the  site  of  Caneadea,  Allegany 
CO. ,  N.  Y.  Being  the  most  distant  south- 
erly from  the  lower  Genesee  r.  towns, 
and  protected  by  mountains,  it  escapea 
destruction  by  Sullivan  in  1779,  as  he 
turned  northward  from  Davoitgao.  Ca- 
neadea, which  was  a  ** castle"  and  for 
many  years  had  a  council  lodge,  was 
the  point  of  departure  of  the  Seneca  on 
their  war  expeaitions  to  the  w.  and  s.  w. 

(j.    N.    B.    H.) 
Oanaseder.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  iv, 
161,  1832.    Caneadea.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  467, 


1851  (socalled  by  whites).  Caneadia.— Day,  Penn.. 
248, 1843.  Oarrahadeer.— Procter  (1791)  In  Am.  St. 
Papers,  i v,  158. 18S2.  Oao'yadeo. —Morgan,  League 
Iroq..  467,1851.  Kaounadeau. —Morris  deed  (1797) 
in  Am.  St.  Papers,  iv.  627, 1832.  Karaehiyadiriia.— 
Johnson  map  {ecu  1770)  cited  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  723,  1856.  Sarathyadin.— Johnson  Hall 
conf.  (1766),  ibid. 

Canienga  (*at  the  place  of  the  flint'). 
A  former  Mohawk  castle  situated  at  the 
distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  the  n.  side  of 
Mohawk  r.,  N.  Y.  The  Mohawk  name 
for  themselves  is  derived  from  this  place. 
In  1677  it  had  a  double  palisade  with  4 
ports  inclosing  24  lodges.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Afni^.— For  forms  of  this  name,  see  Mohawk. 
Agni^.  — Jes.  Rel.  for  1656, 8, 1858.  Aniegu^-J e«. 
Rel.  for  1658.  3,  1858.  Aniegu^.— Ibid..  IL  An- 
nienjb— Jes.  Rel.  for  1652,  9,  1858.  Oahaniaga.— 
Qreenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist.,  iii, 
250,  1853.    Decanohoge.— Hansen  (1700),  ibid.,  iv. 


802, 1854.  Dekanon.— Livingston  (1700),  Ibid.. 655. 
IJpp^  Kohawk  Oastle.— Morgan, 
474, 1851  (common  English  name). 


-Morgan,   League  Iroq., 


Cai^anda.  Mentioned  as  a  former  Creek 
town  in  Cherokee co.,  Ala. — Sen.  Doc.  67, 
26th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1,  1341. 

Cannel  ooal.    See  Jet. 

Cannetqnot.  Described  by  Thompson 
(Long  Id.,  293,  1839)  as  a  semi-tribe  or 
family  occupying  in  1683  the  e.  side  of 
Connetquot  r.,  about  Patchogue,  in  Suf- 
folk CO.,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  In  another 
place  he  includes  this  territory  as  part  of 
that  belonging  to  the  Patchoag.  The 
name  seems  to  be  a  dialectal  form  of  Con- 
necticut, (j.  M.  ) 

Cannibalism.  In  one  form  or  another 
cannibalism  has  been  practised  among 
probably  all  peoples  at  some  period  of 
their  tribal  life.  In  America  there  are 
numerous  recorded  references  to  its  occur- 
rence within  historic  times  among  the 
Brazilians,  Carib  of  northern  ^uth 
America,  the  Aztec  and  other  Mexican 
tribes,  and  among  many  of  the  Indians 
N.  of  Mexico.  The  word  itself,  now  more 
commonly  used  than  the  older  term 
anthropophagy,  is  derived  from  Carih 
through  Spanish  corruption.  Restricting 
treatment  of  the  subject  to  the  tribes  n. 
of  Mexico,  many  evidences  of  cannibal- 
ism in  some  form  are  found — from  the 
ingestion,  perhaps  obligatory,  of  small 
quantities  of  human  flesh,  blood,  brain,  or 
marrow,  as  a  matter  of  ceremony,  to  the 
consumption  of  such  parts  for  food  under 
stress  of  hunger,  or  even  afl  a  matter  of 
taste.  Among  the  tribes  which  practised 
it,  in  one  or  another  of  these  forms,  may 
be  mentioned  the  Montagnais,  and  some 
of  the  tribes  of  .Maine;  the  Algonkin, 
Armouchiquois,  Micmac,  and  Iroquois; 
farther  w.  the  Assiniboin,  Cree,  Foxes, 
Miami,  Ottawa,  Chij>pewa,  Illinois,  Kick- 
apoo,  Sioux,  and  Winnebago;  in  thes.  the 
people  who  built  the  mounds  in  Florida 
(see  Colusa) t  and  the  Tonka wa,  Attacapa, 
Karankawa,  Kiowa,  Caddo,  and  Coman- 
che(?);  in  the  n.  w.  and  w.  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  Thlingchadinnehand  other 
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Athapascan  tribes,  the  Tlingit,  Heiltsak, 
Kwakiutl,  Tsimshian,  Nootka,  Siksika, 
some  of  the  Califomian  tribes,  and  the 
Ute.  There  is  also  a  tradition  of  the 
practice  among  the  Hopi,  and  allusions 
to  the  custom  among  other  tribes  of  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico.  The  Mohawk, 
and  the  Attacapa,  Tonkawa,  and  other 
Texas  tribes  were  known  to  their  neigh- 
bors as  **  man-eaters.'* 

Taking  all  the  e\adence  into  considera- 
tion, it  appears  that  cannibalism  n.  of  the 
Mexican  boundary  existed  in  two  chief 
forms.  One  of  these  was  accidental,  from 
necessity  as  a  result  of  famine,  and  has 
been  witnessed  among  the  Huron,  Mic- 
mac, Chippewa,  Etchareottine,  and  others. 
In  most  of  such  instances  recourse  was  had 
to  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  recently 
died,  but  cases  are  recorded  m  which  in- 
dividuals were  killed  to  satisfy  hunger. 
The  second  and  prevalent  form  of  canni- 
balism was  a  part  of  war  custom  and  was 
based  principally  on  the  belief  that  brav- 
ery and  other  desirable  qualities  of  an 
enemy  would  pass,  through  actual  inges- 
tion of  a  part  of  his  body,  into  that  of  the 
consumer.  Such  q^ualities  were  supposed 
to  have  their  special  seat  in  the  heart, 
hence  this  organ  was  chiefly  sought, 
though  blood,  brain,  marrow,  and  flesh 
were  in  many  instances  also  swallowed. 
The  parts  were  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked. 
The  heart  belonged  usually  to  the  war- 
riors, but  other  parts  were  occasionally 
consumed  by  boys  or  even  by  women  and 
children.  In  some  cases  a  small  portion 
of  the  heart  or  of  some  other  part  of  an 
enemy  might  be  eaten  in  order  to  free  the 
eater  from  some  tabu  (Grinnell).  The 
idea  of  eating  any  other  human  being 
than  a  brave  enemy  was  to  most  Indians 
repulsive.  One  of  the  means  of  torture 
among  the  Indians  of  Canada  and  New 
York  was  the  forcing  oif  a  prisoner  to 
swallow  pieces  of  his  own  flesh. 

Among  the  Iroquois,  according  to  one 
of  the  «iesuit  fathers,  the  eating  of  cap- 
tives was  considered  a  religious  duty. 
Amonj;^  the  Heiltsuk,  and  recently  among 
the  Tsimshian  and  Kwakiutl,  cannibalism 
formed  a  part  of  one  of  their  ceremonies. 
Several  instances  are  recorded  in  which 
cannibalism  was  indulged  in  by  individ- 
uals while  in  a  frenzied  state.  Finally, 
it  seems  that  among  a  few  tribes,  as  the 
Tonkawa,  Iroquois,  and  others,  man- 
eating,  though  still  with  captives  as  the 
victims,  was  practised  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  with  the  acquired  taste  for  human 
flesh  as  one,  if  not  the  chief,  incentive; 
vet  the  Tonkawa,  as  well  as  some  men 
long  associated  with  them,  declared  that 
the  eating  of  human  flesh  by  them  was 
only  ceremonial. 

Indian  mythology  and  beliefs  are  re- 
plete with  references  to  man-eating  giants, 


monsters,  and  deities,  which  point  to  the 
possibility  that  anthropophagv  in  some 
form  was  a  practice  witn  which  the  abo- 
rigines have  long  been  acquainted. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races;  Boas 
(1)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  i,  58, 1888,  (2) 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1895;  Gatschet,  Karanka- 
wa  Inds.,  1891 ;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites 
ed.;  Kohl,  Kitchigami,  355, 1860;  Letour- 
neau  in  Bull.  Soc.  d' Anthrop.  de  Paris,  x, 
777,  1887,  and  xi,  27,  72,  123,  1888;  Mc^- 
apolensis  (1644),  Sketch  of  the  Mohawk 
Inds.,  1857;  Mooney,  Our  Last  Cannibal 
Tribe,  1901;  P^nicaut  (1712)  in  Margry, 
Wcouvertes,  v.  504,  1883;  Schaafhausen, 
Anthrop.  Stud.,  515,  *  1885;  Somers  in 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XLii,  203,  1892;  Wyman 
(1)  Human  Remains  in  the  Shell  Heaps 
of  St  Johns  r.,  (2)  Fresh- water  Shell 
Mounds,  1875.  (a.  h.) 

Canoa  (Span.;  here  doubtless  referring 
to  a  trough  or  flume  in  which  an  irriga- 
tion ditch  is  conducted  over  broken 
ground).  A  former  Papago  rancheria 
between  Tubac  and  San  Xavier  del  Bac, 
on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  s.  Ariz. — Garc^s 
(1775),Diary,  63,74, 1900. 
La  Canoa. —Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
X.  Mex.,  392, 1889. 

Canoai,  Pueblo  de  lai  (Span. :  '  village  of 
the  canoes*).  A  former  Indian  settle- 
ment on  the  California  coast,  about  lat. 
34°  27',  in  what  is  within  theChumashan 
area.  Its  situation  is  regarded  as  having 
been  at  or  near  the  present  Ventura.  See 
Heylyn,  Cosmography,  969,  1703. 

Canocan.  A  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— Oilate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Canoe  Creek.  A  Shuswap  village  and 
band  near  upper  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
about  300  m.  from  its  mouth;  pop.  157  in 
1902.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  271,  1902. 

Canoe  Lake  Indians.  The  local  name 
for  a  body  of  Shuswap  of  Kamloops- 
Okanagan  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  129  in 
1902,  including  the  ChuckchuqualK,  q,  v. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1879,  309. 

Canoes.    See  Boats, 

Cafiogaoola  ( 'people' ) .  An  unidentified 
ancient  tribe  of  n.  w.  Florida,  mentioned 
by  Fontaneda  about  1575. 
Can^paoola.— Temaux-C!ompans,  Voy.,  xx,  24, 
1841.  Oanogaoola.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1676),  Mem., 
Smith  trans.,  20,  18M.  Oanogaool«.— Fontaneda 
in  Doc.  In6d.,  v,  640, 1866. 

Canonchet    See  NanurUenoo. 

Canonions.  A  chief  of  the  Narraganset, 
who  died  in  1647,  aged  perhaps  80  years. 
Although  in  1622  he  sent  to  the  people  of 
Plymouth  the  customary  Indian  challenge 
to  war,  he  early  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  English.  It  was  into  the  country  of 
Canonicus  that  Roger  Williams  went,  and 
from  him  he  received  the  title  to  the  land 
he  afterward  held.  Canonicus  was  at  war 
against  the  Wampanoag  until  in  1635, 
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when  the  dispute  was  settled  through  the 
efforteofWilhams.  He  never  fully  trusted 
the  English,  nor  they  him.  Durfee,  in  his 
poem  **What  cheer?'*  calls  Canonicus 
'^ cautious,  wise,  and  old/*  and  Roger 
Williams  styles  him  a  "prudent  and 
peaceable  pnnce."  He  is  highly  praised 
m  John  Lathrop's  poem  "The  Speech  of 
Canonicus,"  published  at  Boston  in  1802. 
His  name,  which  is  spelled  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  appears  to  have  been  changed, 
perhaps  by  contagion  with  the  Latin 
canonicuSf  from  Qunnoune  (Drake,  Inds. 
of  N.  Am.,  118,  1880).  He  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  Canonchet,  a  later  Narra- 
ganset  sachem.     *  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Canopuf .  The  principal  village  of  the 
Nochpeem,  taking  its  name  from  their 
chief.  It  was  situated  in  Canopus  Hol- 
low, Putnam  co.,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80,  1872. 

Cant  A  former  rancheria,  probably  of 
the  Maricopa,  not  far  below  the  mouth  of 
Salt  r.,  s.  Ariz.;  visited  and  so  named 
by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699. 
Ban  Kateo  Oant.— Mange  quoted  bjr  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  357.  im.  8.  Katao  Oaut.— 
Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  268. 
1884  (misprint). 

Cantannkaok.  A  vi llage  of  the  Po w hatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  York  r. ,  Gloucester 
CO.,  Va.  (Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819).  It  apparently  belonged  to 
the  Werowacomaco,  although  Strachey 
uses  the  name  as  that  of  a  tribe  having 
more  than  100  warriors  about  the  same 
time.  ( J.  M. ) 

Oantaunkank.— strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  map,  1849. 

Canteeni.    See  Pottery ^  Receptacles. 

Canteniapn^.  A  pueblo  of  the  province 
of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598.— Ofiate(  1598) 
in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Cantioo.  This  word,  spelled  also  cantica, 
canticoy,  kantico,  kanticoy,  kintacoy, 
kintecaw,  kintecoy,  kintekaye,  kinticka, 
was  in  great  use  among  the  I>ut<;h  and 
English  colonists  in  the  region  between 
New  York  and  Virginia  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  to  the  19th  century,  noV 
IS  it  yet  entirely  extinct  in  American 
English.  In  the  literature  of  the  18th 
century  it  appears  frequently,  with  the 
folio  wmg  meanings:  (1)  Dance,  or  dancing 
.  party.  (2)  Social  gatliering  of  a  lively 
sort.  (3)  Jollification.  The  last  signifi- 
cation still  survives,  in  literature  at  least. 
In  1644  kintekaye  was  said  to  be  a  *  death 
dance,'  but  van  der  Donck  (1(>53)  wrote 
of  the  hiniccaw  as  'singing  and  danc- 
ing* of  the  young.  Later  on  kintekay 
and  khUicoy  meant  a  noisy  and  demon- 
strative dance,  with  shouting  and  uproar. 
Dankers  in  1679  defined  kintekay  as 
'conjuring  the  devil,'  and  Denton  (1670) 
called  the  caniicoy  *a  dancing  match,  a 
festival  time.'  Rev.  Andrew  Hesselius 
(Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  79,  1894),  who 


witnessed  the  first-fruits  sacrifice  of  the 
New  Jersey  Indians,  said:  "This  and 
other  sacrifices  of  the  Americans  they 
call,  from  a  native  word  of  their  own, 
ifcin/tcJfca,  i.  e.,  a  festive  gathering  or  a 
wedding."  A  word  of  the  Delaware  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian  is  the  source  of  cantico 
and  its  variants,  namely,  ginlkaan^  signi- 
fying *to  dance,'  cognate  with  the  Vir- 
ginian hantikantij  'to  dance  and  sing.' 
The  phrase  *to  cut  a  cantico'  was  for- 
merly in  use.  An  absurd  etymology  from 
the  Latin  canticare,  'to  sing,'  was  once 
proposed.  According  to  Boas,  New  Eng- 
land whalers  who  visit  Hudson  bay  use 
the  term  antico^  or  anticoot^  to  designate 
the  performance  of  the  angehU  of  the 
Eskimo,  this  form  of  the  word  probably 
being  influenced  by  the  Eskimo  name. 

(a.  f.  c.) 

Cannga  (kdnu^ga,  'scratcher,'  a  sort  of 
bone-toothed  comb  with  which  ball-play- 
ers are  ceremonially  scratched).  The 
name  of  two  former  Cherokee  towns, 
one,  a  Lower  Cherokee  settlement,  ap- 
parently on  the  waters  of  Keowee  r.,  S.  C. , 
destroyed  in  1761;  the  other  a  traditional 
settlement  on  Pigeon  r.,  probably  near 
the  present  Waynesville,  Haywood  co., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
479,  624,  1900. 

Canyon  Bntte.  The  local  name  for  a 
group  of  interesting  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruins  near  the  n.  escarpment  of  the  chief 
basin  of  the  Petrified  forest,  at  the  source 
of  a  wash  that  enters  Little  Colorado  r. 
from  the  N.  e.  at  Woodruff,  near  the 
Apache-Navajo  co.  boundary,  Arizona. 
The  remains  seem  to  indicate  Zuf^i 
origin. — Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901, 
309,  1903. 

Capahnakei.  Possibly  a  misprint  in- 
tended for  the  inhabitants  of  Capawac,  or 
Marthas  Vineyard,  off  the  s.  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  The  form  occiirs  in  Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West,  129,  1816. 

Capahowaiio.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  about  Cappahosic, 
Gloucester  co. ,  Va. 

Oapahowauok. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Oapahowoaiok.— Simons,  ibid.,  163.  Oapa- 
howiiok.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4, 10.  1848. 

Capaii.  A  former  village  on  the  n. 
frontier  of  Florida  and  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Apalachee,  visited  by  De  Soto 
in  1539. — Garcilasso  de  la  Vegaj  Fla.,  74, 
1723. 

Cape  Breton.  One  of  the  seven  districts 
of  the  country  of  the  Micmac,  on  Cape 
Breton  id.,  n.  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief 
of  this  difltrict  was  the  head  chief  of  the 
tribe  ( Rand,  First  Micmac  Reading  Book, 
1875).  The  name  occurs  in  a  list  of  1760 
as  the  location  of  a  Micmac  village  or 
band.  (j.  m.) 

Cape  Fear  Indians.  A  small  tnbe,  pos- 
sibly Siouan,  formerly  living  near  the 
mouth  of  Cape  Fear  r. ,  N.  C.     The  proper 
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name  of  the  tribe  is  unknown,  this  local 
term  being  applied  to  them  by  the  early 
colonists.  They  were  first  known  to  the 
E^lish  in  1661,  when  a  colony  from  New 
England  made  a  settlement  near  the 
month  of  the  river,  and  soon  incurred  the 
ill  will  of  the  Indians  by  seizing  their  chil- 
dren and  sending  them  away  under  pre- 
tense of  instructing  them  in  the  ways  of 
civilization,  resulting  in  the  colonists  be- 
ing finally  driven  from  the  country.  In 
iei63  another  party  from  Barbadoes  pur- 
chased lands  of  Wat  Coosa,  head  chief  of 
the  tribe,  and  made  a  settlement,  which 
was  abandoned  a  few  years  later.  Necoes 
and  other  villages  then  existed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  river.  In  1665  another 
colony  settled  at  the  mouth  of  Oldtown 
cr.  in  Brunswick  co.,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
river,  on  land  bought  of  the  Indians,  but 
soon  abandoned  it,  though  the  Indians 
were  friendly.  The  next  mention  of 
them  is  by  the  colonial  covemor,  Col. 
Johnson,  m  a  letter  of  Jan.  12,  1719 
(Rivers,  Early  Hist.  So.  Car.,  94,  1874), 
which  gives  a  table  of  Indian  tribes  in 
Carolina  in  1715,  when  their  population 
is  given  as  206  in  5  villages.  They  prob- 
ablv  took  part  in  the  Yamasi  war  of  that 
and  the  following  year,  and  suffered  pro- 
portionatelv  in  consequence.  They  are 
last  noticed  in  1751  in  the  record  of  the 
Albany  Conference  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
VI,  721, 1855)  as  one  of  the  small  friendly 
tribes  with  which  the  South  Carolina 
government  desired  the  Iroquois  to  be  at 

H.    See  Moonev,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
Bull.  B.  A.  E'.,  1894. 
.      M«.— Rivera,  Early  Hint.  8.  C,  94, 1874. 

Cape  Miffdalen.  An  Algonkm  mission 
established  on  the  St  Lawrence  in  1670, 
3  leagues  below  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
by  Indians  who  removed  from  the  latter 
place  on  account  of  smallpox.  It  was 
abandoned  before  1760.— Jeffervs,  Fr. 
Dom.  Am.,  pt  i,  10,  110,  1761. 

Cape  Sable  Indiane.  A  name  applied  by 
early  New  England  writers  to  those  Mic- 
mac  living  near  C.  Sable,  in  s.  Nova 
Scotia.  The  term  is  used  by  Hubbard 
as  early  as  1680.  They  were  especially 
active  in  the  wars  on  the  New  England 
settlements.  (j.  m.) 

Capiohe.  A  village,  probably  of  one  of 
the  southern  Caddoan  tribes,  near  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana, ''  20  leagues  inland  from  the 
Mississippi,"  visited  by  Tonti  in  1690. 
Oamoh^— Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La,. 
I,  72, 1846.  Oapiohis.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Gapiffa.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79, 

Capinani.  A  small  tribe  or  band  noted 
by  Iberville,  in  1699,  together  with  the  Bi- 
loxi  and  Pascagoula,  in  Mississippi.  The 
three  tribes  then  numbered  100  families. 
Jud^ng  by  the  association  of  names*  the 
Cai)inans  may  be  identical  with  the  Moc- 
tobi,  q.  V. 


Oania^—De  I'lsle,  map,  1703.  Oapinant.— Iber- 
ville(l«W)  In  U&Tgry,  b6c..  nr,  602,  1880.  Oap- 
iaa*.— De  I'lsIe,  map,  1707. 

Capitan  Grande  (Span. :  'great captain  or 
chier ) .  A  Dieguefio  villi^  in  a  canyon 
of  upper  San  Di^o  r.,  s.  Cal.  The  tract, 
comprising  10,253  acres,  now  forms  a 
reservation  of  patented  land,  largely 
desert  Pop.  about  60  in  1883,  118  in 
1902.  The  occupants,  classed  as  Mission 
Indians,  are  under  the  Mission  Tule 
River  agency,  130  m.  away. — Jackson 
and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  27,  1883; 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902. 

Capola.  A  former  Seminole  village  s. 
of  St  Marks  r.,  in  Jefferson  co.,  Fla. — 
Bartram,  Travels,  223,  1791. 

Capote ( '  mountain  people.' — Hrdlicka) . 
A  division  of  the  Ute,  formerly  living  in 
the  Tierra  Amarilla  and  Rio  Chama 
country,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  They  are  now 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Southern 
Ute  school  in  s.  w.  Colo.,  and  numbered 
180  in  1904. 

OapatM.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  125, 1861  (mis- 
print). Oapotat.— Graves,  ibid.,  886, 1854.  Oapu- 
ohias.— DuTO,  Pefialoea,  67,  1882.  Kapoti.~Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  246, 1877. 

Capoutoucha.  Marked  on  De  P  Isle's 
map  of  1707  as  an  Indian  settlement  on 
St  Johns  r.,  Fla. 

Oapeutoooha.— Pe  I'lsle  map  (1707)  in  Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  II,  294. 1886. 

Capmp.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Captain  Jack.    See  Kintpuash. 

Captivei.  The  treatment  accorded  cap- 
tives was  governed  by  those  limited  ethical 
concepts  which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
clan,  gentile,  and  other  consanguineal 
organizations  of  Indian  society.  From 
the  members  of  his  own  consanguineal 
group,  or  what  was  considered  such,  cer- 
tain ethical  duties  were  exacted  of  an  In- 
dian which  could  not  be  neglected  with- 
out destroying  the  fabric  of  society  or 
outlawing  the  transgressor.  Toward  other 
clans,  jijentes,  or  bands  of  the  same  tribe 
his  actions  were  also  governed  by  well 
recognized  customs  and  usages  which  had 
grown  up  during  ages  of  intercourse,  but 
with  remote  ban(£  or  tribes  good  rela- 
tions were  assured  only  by  some  formal 
peace-making  ceremony.  A  peace  of  this 
kind  was  verv  tenuous,  however,  espe- 
ciallv  where  there  had  been  a  long-stand- 
ing feud,  and  might  be  broken  in  an  in- 
stant. Toward  a  person  belonging  to 
some  tribe  with  which  there  was  neither 
war  nor  peace,  the  attitude  was  governed 
largely  by  the  interest  of  the  moment. 
In  such  cases  the  virtues  of  the  clan  or 
gentile  organizations  as  peace-making  fac- 
tors made  themselves  evident,  for  it  the 
stranger  belonged  to  a  clan  or  gens  repre- 
sented in  the  tribe  he  was  among,  the 
members  of  that  clan  or  gens  usually 
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greeted  bim  as  a  brother  and  extended 
tbeir  protection  over  him.  Another  de- 
fense for  the  stranger  was — what  with 
civilized  people  is  one  of  the  best  guaran- 
ties against  war — ^the  fear  of  disturbing  or 
deflecting  trade.  If  he  brought  among 
them  certain  much-desired  commodities, 
the  first  impulse  might  be  to  take  these 
from  him  by  force  and  seize  or  destroy 
his  person,  but  it  would  quickly  be  seen 
by  wiser  heads  that  the  source  of  further 
supplies  of  this  kind  might  thereby  be 
imperiled,  if  not  entirely  cut  off.  If  noth- 
ing were  to  be  had  from  the  stranger,  he 
might  be  entirely  ignored.  And  finally, 
the  existence  of  a  higher  ethical  feeling 
toward  strangers,  even  when  there  was 
apparently  no  self-interest  to  be  served 
in  extending  hospitality,  is  often  in 
evidence.  There  are  not  wanting  stories 
of  great  misfortune  overtaking  one  who 
refused  hospitality  to  a  person  m  distress, 
and  of  great  good  fortune  accruing  to  him 
who  offered  succor. 

At  the  same  time  the  attitude  assumed 
toward  a  person  thrown  among  Indians 
too  far  from  his  own  people  to  be  pro- 
tected by  anv  ulterior  nopes  or  fears  on 
the  part  of  his  captors  was  usually  that 
of  master  to  slave.  This  was  particu- 
larly the  case  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast, 
where  slavery  was  an  institution.  Thus 
John  Jewitt,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  was  preserved  as  a  slave  by  the 
Nootka  chief  Maquinna,  because  he  was 
an  ironworker  and  would  be  Valuable 
property.  Most  of  the  other  whites  who 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Indians  on  this 
coast  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  majority  of  captives,  however,  were 
those  taken  in  war.  These  were  consid- 
ered to  have  forfeited  their  lives  and  to 
have  been  actually  dead  as  to  their  pre- 
vious existence.  It  was  often  thought 
that  the  captive's  supernatural  helper  had 
been  destroyed  or  made  to  submit  to  that 
of  the  captor,  though  where  not  put  to 
death  witn  torture  to  satisfy  the  victor's 
desire  for  reven^  and  to  give  the  cap- 
tive an  opportunity  to  show  his  fortitude, 
he  might  m  a  wav  be  reborn  by  under- 
going a  form  of  adoption. 

It  is  learned  from  the  numerous  ac- 
counts of  white  persons  who  had  been 
taken  by  Indians  that  the  principal  im- 
mediate hardships  they  endured  were  due 
to  the  rapid  movements  of  their  captors 
in  order  to  escape  pursuers,  and  the  con- 
tinual threats  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. These  threats  were  not  usually 
carried  out,  however,  unless  they  at- 
tempted escape  or  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  band,  or  unless  the  band 
was  pursued  too  hotly.  Each  person 
taken  was  considered  the  property  of  the 
one  who  first  laid  hands  on  him,  and  the 
character  of  this  individual  had  much  to 


do  in  determining  the  extent  of  his  hard- 
ships. When  two  or  more  claimed  a 
prisoner  he  was  sometimes  kept  by  all 
conjointly,  but  sometimes  they  settled 
the  controversy  by  torturing  him  to  death 
on  the  spot.  The  rapid  retreat  of  a  war 
party  bore  particularly  hard  upon  women 
and  children,  yet  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration  was  often  shown  them. 
Sometimes  the  male  captives  were  al- 
lowed to  help  them  along,  sometimes 
they  were  drawn  on  an  improvised  sled^ 
or  travois,  and,  if  there  were  horses  in 
the  party  these  might  be  placed  at  their 
dispoMil,  while  one  instance  is  recorded 
in  which  the  child  of  a  female  captive 
was  carried  by  her  master  for  several 
days.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
honor  of  a  white  woman  was  almost  al- 
ways respected  by  her  captors  among  the 
tribes  E.  of  the  Mississippi;  but  w.  of 
that  limit,  on  the  plains,  in  the  Columbia 
r.  region,  and  in  the  S.  W.,  the  contrary 
was  often  the  case. 

Among  the  eastern  tribes,  on  arriving 
at  the  village  a  dance  was  held,  at  which 
the  captives  were  expected  to  pla)"  a  con- 
spicuous part.  They  were  often  placed  in 
the  center  of  a  circle  of  dancers,  were 
sometimes  compelled  to  sing  and  dance 
also,  and  a  few  were  usually  subjected  to 
revolting  tortures  and  finally  burned  at 
the  stake.  Instances  of  cannibalism  are 
recorded  in  connection  with  these  dances 
after  the  return  from  war,  and  among 
some  of  the  Texas  and  Louisiana  tribes 
this  disposition  of  the  bodies  of  captives 
appears  to  have  been  something  more 
than  occasional.  The  Iroquois,  some  Al- 
gonquians,  and  several  western  tribes 
forced  prisoners  to  run  between  two 
lines  of  people  armed  with  clubs,  toma- 
hawks, and  other  weapons,  and  spared, 
at  least  temporarily,  tnose  who  reached 
the  chief's  house,  a  certain  post,  or  some 
other  goal.  Among  many  other  tribes  an 
escaped  captive  who  reached  the  chief's 
house  was  regarded  as  safe,  while  the 
Creek  peace  towns  also  secur^  immunity 
from  pursuit  to  the  persons  who  entered 
them .  Offering  food  to  a  visitor  was  usu- 
ally equivalent  to  extending  the  host's 
protection  over  him. 

From  the  experiences  of  the  Spaniard 
Juan  Ortiz,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Flor- 
ida chief  Ucita,  m  1528,  ae  well  as 
those  of  other  whites,  it  would  appear 
that  captives  were  sometimes  heia  in 
a  sort  of  bondage  elsewhere  than  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast,,  but  usually  where 
their  lives  were  spared  they  were  held 
for  ransom  or  adopted  into  the  tribe.  J. 
O.  Dorsey  says  of  some  Siouan  tribes, 
however,  that  their  captives  were  allowed 
either  to  go  home  or  settle  among  them- 
selves, but  were  neither  tortured  nor  regu- 
larly  adopted.     Although   the   costom 
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among  the  eastern  Indians  of  holding 
white  prisoners  for  ransom  dates  from 
early  times,  it  is  questionable  whether  it 
was  founded  on  aboriginal  usage..  The 
ransoming  or  sale  of  captives,  however, 
was  common  among  the  rlains  and  S.  W. 
tribes,  while  the  custom  of  ransoming 
slaves  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  was  cer- 
tainly pre-Columbian.  In  most  of  North 
America,  however,  it  was  probably  a  rare 
procedure,  especially  since  many  tribes 
are  said  to  have  disowned  any  person  who  • 
^  once  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Doubt- 
*  lees  it  became  common  in  dealing  with 
white  captives  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  adult  whites  to  Indian  life 
and  customs,  while  captives  taken  from 
another  tribe  no  doubt  settled  down  into 
their  new  relationships  and  surroundings 
very  contentedly. 

The  usual  object  in  thus  adopting  a 
prisoner  was  that  he  might  fill  the  place 
of  someone  who  had  died,  and  it  is  af- 
firmed by  one  writer  that,  whatever  his 
own  character,  he  was  treated  exactly  as 
if  he  possessed  the  character  of  his  pre- 
decessor. John  Gyles,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Abnaki  in  1689,  informs  us 
that  a  prisoner  was  brought  out  to  be 
beaten  and  tortured  during  the  war 
dances  unless  his  master  paid  over  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  Women  and 
children  were  generally  preserved  and 
adopted,  though  there  are  instances  in 
which  white  women  were  tortured  to 
death,  and  it  is  said  of  the  Ute  that  fe- 
male captives  from  other  Indian  tribes 
were  given  over  to  the  women  to  be  tor- 
turedj  while  male  prisoners  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  were  sometimes 
dismissed  unhurt.  Among  tribes  pos- 
sessing clans  the  adoption  of  captured 
women  was  of  special  importance,  as  it 
often  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
clan  from  their  descendants.  Such,  no 
doubt,  was  the  origin  of  the  Zutli  and 
Mexican  clans  of  the  Navaho.  The  Ute 
clan  of  the  latter  was  recruited  by  a  sys- 
tematic capture  and  purchase  of  Ute  girls 


undertaken  with  the  object  of  supply- 
ing the  tribe  with  good  basket  makers 
(Culin).     Among  the  Plains  tribes  cap- 


tives, especially  children,  were  sometimes 
taken  for  the  express  purpose  of  being 
trained  to  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonial  duties.  Besides  the  num- 
bers of  white  persons  carried  away  by 
Indians  and  subseauently  ransomed,  it 
is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  that 
have  reached  us  that  many  of  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  descent  were  taken 
into  the  tribe  of  their  captors  and,  either 
because  carried  off  when  very  young  or  be- 
cause they  developed^  taste  for  their  new 
life,  never  retum€Kl.  Some  of  these  even 
rose  to  high  positions,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Frenchman  who   became    chief  of  the 


Attacapa,  of  a  Mexican  who  is  recorded 
as  the  most  prominent  and  successful  war 
chief  of  the  Comanche  in  1855,  and  of 
another  Mexican  still  a  man  of  influence 
among  the  Zufii.  The  present  chief  of 
the  Comanche,  Quanah  Parker  (q.  v.),  is 
the  son  of  a  captive  American  woman. 
The  confederated  tribes  of  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  and  Kiowa  Apache  still  hold  at 
least  50  adopted  white  captives,  and  it  is 
probable  that  fully  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  have  a  traceable  percentage 
of  captive  blood.  The  same  is  probably 
true  in  nearly  equal  measure  of  the  Apache 
of  Arizona. 

From  Oregon  to  s.  Alaska  a  different 
treatment  of  captives  was  brought  about 
by  the  existence  of  a  slave  class.  Since 
slaves  were  the  most  valuable  property  a 
man  could  have,  the  lives  of  those  taken 
in  war  were  always  spared  unless  such 
captives  had  committea  some  great  injury 
to  the  victorious  tribe  that  prompted  im- 
mediate revenge.  After  this  they  might 
be  killed  at  any  moment  by  their  masters; 
but  such  a  fate  seldom  overtook  them 
until  they  grew  too  old  to  work,  unless 
their  masters  became  involved  in  a  prop- 
erty contest,  or  the  people  of  the  town 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  had  com- 
mitted depredations.  Among  the  Tlingit, 
however,  slaves  were  killed  during  mor- 
tuary feasts,  and  bodies  of  slaves  were 
thrown  into  the  holes  dug  for  the  jjosts 
of  a  new  house.  Slave  women,  especially 
if  they  were  known  to  be  of  noble  aescent, 
sometimes  married  their  captors  and  be- 
came free.  Four  prominent  Haida  clans 
and  one  clan  among  the  Tsimshian  are 
said  to  have  originated  from  marriages  of 
this  kind,  while  another  prominent  Haida 
clan  was  called  **the  Slaves,"  though  it 
is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were 
descended  from  slaves  or  whether  the 
term  is  applied  ironically.  Whether  male 
slaves  ever  rose  to  a  high  position  is  doubt- 
ful, owing  to  the  strong  caste  systeiti  that 
here  prevailed.  Instead  of  receiving  com- 
menoation,  a  slave  who  had  escaped  suf- 
fered a  certain  opprobrium  which  could 
be  removed  only  by  the  expenditure  of 
a  great  amount  of  property.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  related  of  the  greatest  Skide- 
gate  chief  that  he  had  been  enslaved  in 
his  youth. 

Consult  Baker,  True  Stories  of  New 
England  Captives,  1897;  Drake,  Indian 
Captivities,  1851;  Eastman,  Seven  and 
Nine  Years  among  the  Camanches  and 
Apaches,  1874;  Gentl.  of  Elvas.  in  Hak- 
luyt  Soc.  Publ.,  IX,  1851;  Harris,  Life  of 
Horatio  Jones,  1903;  Herrick,  Indian 
Narr.,  1854;  Hunter,  Captivitv  among  the 
Indians,  1823;  Johnston,  Incidents  attend- 
ing the  Capture,  ete.,  of  Charles  John- 
ston, 1827;  Kelly,  Narr.  of  Captivity 
among  the  Sioux,  1880;  Larimer,  Cap- 
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tare  and  Escape,  or  Life  among  the  Sioux, 
1870;  Lee,  Three  Years  amon^  the  Ca- 
manches,  1869;  Mooney  in  17tn  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1898;  Relacion  of  Alvar  Nuflez 
Cabega  de  Vaca,  B.  Smith  transl.,  1871; 
Severance  (ed.),  Captivity  of  Benj.  Gil- 
bert, 1904;  Spears  (ed.).  Dangers  and 
Sufferings  of  Robert  Eastbum,  1904; 
Spencer,  Indian  Captivity,  1834;  Strat- 
ton,  Captivity  of  the  the  Oatman  Girls, 
1857;  Tanner,  Narr.  of  Captivity,  1830. 
See  Adoption,  Cannibalism,  Genizaros, 
Ordeals,  Slavery,  War  and  War  discipline, 

( J.  R.  s. ) 
Carantonan  ('it  is  a  lai^ge  tree').     One 
of  the  chief  palisaded  towns  of  the  Cones- 
toga,  which  in  1616  was  situated  3  short 
days'  journey  from  the  fort  of  the  Iro- 

?uois  attacked  by  Cham  plain  in  that  year, 
t  was  probably  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Waverly,  N.  Y.,  and  the  palisade  attacked 
was  perhaps  near  the  present  Liverpool, 
on  the  E.siae  of  Onondaga  lake,  (j.n.b.h.  ) 
Carapoa  (possibly  a  contraction  of  cara- 
pohoua,  from  carami  *raft,'  po  *in,'  houa 

*  house' = *  house  on  rafts  * ;  or  carapohueye 

*  to  go  into  rafts.' — Buelna).  An  ancient 
settlement,  apparently  of  the  Tehueco  or 
the  Cahita,  situated  near  El  Fuerte, 
which  is  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
N.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  332,  1864. 

Caraican.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Carcigou.  The  Canadian  French  form 
of  the  Algonquian  (Montagnais  kar-ka-joo) 
name  for  the  wolverene  (  (^jUo  luscus) .  The 
Chippewa  awingwaage  (Baraga),  gwin- 
gwaw-ah-ga  (Tanner) ,  the  Cree  qmquakatch 
(Mackenzie),  hikkwdhdhis  (Lacombe), 
queequehatch  fDobbs) ,  the  Algonkin  qwinr 
giJDaage(  Cuoq ) ,  and  quickhatch,  quiquinalch, 
etc.,  of  various  authors,  are  parallels.  By 
a  freak  of  popular  etymology  this  animal 
received  the  name  of  *  *  glutton. ' '  Its  Fin- 
nish name  is  fiselfrass,  *  dweller  among 
rocks,'  corrupted  by  the  Germans  into 
vielfrass,  'glutton.*  The  name  carcajou 
has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  several 
animals.  For  instance,  Charlevoix,  in 
describing  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  deer, 
says  the  most  cruel  is  "the  carcajou  or 
quincajou,  a  kind  of  cat,  with  a  tail  so 
long  that  it  twists  it  several  times  around 
his  Dody,"  a  description  taken  evidently 
not  from  nature,  but  from  the  Algonquian 
myth  of  the  fire-dragon.  Among  the 
Canadian  French  diabU  des  bois  is  also  a 
name  of  this  little  beast.       ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Cardinal  points.  See  Cdlor  symbolism, 
Cross,  Orientation. 

Carfarav.  An  ancient  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua,  reference  to  which  is  made  in  the 
folk-tales  of  that  people.    Supposed  to 


have  been  situated  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
in    New    Mexico,    beyond    the    saline 
lakes. — Bandelier    (after    Lummis)     in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  256,  1892. 
Oar-f ar-fty.  —Ibid. 

Carhagonha  ('in  the  forest.' — Hewitt). 
A  Huron  village  in  Tiny  tp.,  about  2  m. 
N.  w.  of  La  Fontaine,  Ontario,  about  1640. 
Oarhafoiuu—Chainplaiii  (1615), (Euvres,  iy,28. 1870. 
OarrafOttha.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  166,  1856.  Oarta- 
cona.— Doc.  of  1637  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  3, 1878. 

Caribou.  The  common  name  of  the 
American  reindeer,  of  which  there  are 
two  chief  species,  the  woodland  caribou 
{Rangifer  caribou)  and  the  barren-ground 
caribou  (R,  arcticus).  The  word  came 
Into  English  from  the  French  of  Canada, 
im  which  it  is  old,  Sa^ard-Ih^odat  using 
it  in  1632.  Josselyn  has  the  Quinnipiac 
form  maccarib  and  the  synonym  pofumo. 
The  oririnof  the^ord  is  seen  in  the  cog- 
nate Micmac  x<z/t6u  and  the  Passama- 
(]uoddy  megaTip,  the  name  of  this  animal 
in  these  eastern  Algonquian  dialects. 
According  to  Gatschet  (Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Sci.  and  Art,  Phila.,  ii,  191,  1900)  these 
words  signify  *pawer'  or  *scratcher,*  the 
animal  l^ing  so  called  from  its  habit  of 
shoveling  the  snow  with  its  forelegs  to 
find  the  food  covered  by  snow.  In 
Micmac  xolibu*  mvl^xodSget  means  *  the 
caribou  is  scratching  or  shoveling.' 
Formerly  the  word  was  often  spelled 
cariboo,  which  gave  name  to  the  Cariboo 
district  in  British  Columbia,  famous  for 
its  gold  mines,  and  other  places  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Cariboni.  Wood,  in  1769  (Hawkins, 
Missions,  361, 1846J,  speaks  of  the  **Mic- 
macs,  Marashites  [Malecite],  and  Carri- 
bous,  the  three  tribes  of  New  Bruns- 
wick,'' as  all  understanding  the  Micmac 
language.  Probably  the  Abnaki  or  a 
part  of  them,  as  one  of  their  gentes  is 
the  Magu°leboo,  or  Caribou. 

Cariehio  (garichic,  'where  there  are 
houses.' — ^Lumholtz).  A  former  Tara- 
humare  settlement  e.  of  Rio  Nonoava, 
the  upper  fork  of  Rio  Conchos,  lat  27® 
60^,  long.  107**,  about  72  m.  s.  of  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.  Although  often  visited  by 
the  Tarahumare,  the  place  is  now  thor- 
oughly Mexicanized.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood are  numerous  Tarahumare  burial 
caves.  (a.  H.) 

Oariohio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.^328, 1864.  Ouaai- 
oariohio.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist  Hex.,  4th  8., 
III.  329. 1857.    Jmos  Oariohio.— Ibid.,  824. 

Cariiei  (probably  Span,  carrizo,  *reed 
grass').  One  of  a  number  of  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  the  country  from  Buena 
Vista  and  Carises  lakes  and  Kern  r.  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,  Cal. 
By  treaty  of  June  10, 1861,  they  reserved 
a  tract  between  Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r., 
and  ceded  the  remainaer  of  their  lands 
to  the  United  States.  Native  name  un- 
known.   Judging  by  locality  and  associa- 
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tione  they  were  probably  Maripoean, 
though  possibly  Shoshonean.  See  Bar- 
bour ( 1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong., 
spec,  sees.,  256,  1853;  Royceinl8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899. 

Carlanei  (so  called  from  Carlana,  their 
chief).  A  JMUid  of  Jicarilla  who  in  1719- 
24  were  on  Arkansas  r.,  n.  e.  of  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Pa- 
pers, V,  191,  197,  note,  1890;  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  236, 1889).  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  59,  1864)  classes  them  as  a 
part  of  the  Faraon  Apache. 
ApaohM  OarUnas.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, V,  197,  note,  1890. 

Carlisle  SchooL  The  first  nonreserva- 
tion  school  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  of  Carlisle,  Fa.,  which  had 
its  inception  in  the  efforts  of  Gen.  R.  H. 
Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  when  a  lieutenant  in 
charge  of  Indian  prisoners  of  war  at  St 
Augustine,  Fla.,  from  May  11,  1875,  to 
Apr.  14, 1878.  When  the  release  of  these 
prisoners  was  ordered,  22  of  the  young 
men  were  led  to  ask  for  further  educa- 
tion, agreeing  to  remain  in  the  E.  3 
years  longer  if  they  could  attend  school. 
These,  were  placed  in  school  at  Hampton, 
Va.,  alid  several  other  places.  On  bept 
6,  1879,  an  order  was  issued  transferring 
the  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  comprising  27 
acres,  from  the  War  Department  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
school  purposes,  pending  action  by  Con- 
gress on  a  bill  to  establish  such  an  institu- 
tion.   The  bill  becamealaw  July  31, 1882. 

On  Sept.  6,  1879,  having  been  ordered 
to  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Lieut.  Pratt  was  directed  to  establish  a 
school  at  Carlisle  and  also  to  proceed  to 
Dakota  and  Indian  Ter.  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  pupils.  By  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber he  had  ^thered  136  Indians  from  the 
Rosebud,  Pine  Ridge,  and  other  agencies, 
and,  with  11  of  the  former  Florida  prison- 
ers from  Hampton,  the  school  was  for- 
mally opened  Nov.  1, 1879. 

Year  after  year  since  this  modest  be- 
ginning the  school  has  steadily  progressed, 
until  its  present  (1905)  enrollment  is 
1,000  pupils.  Since  the  foundation  of  the 
school  nearly  every  tribe  in  the  United 
States  has  had  representatives  on  its  rolls, 
and  at  the  present  time  pupils  from  the 
following  trib^  are  in  attendance: 
Apache,  Arapaho,  Arikara,  Assiniboin, 
Bannock,  Caddo,  Catawba,  Cayuga,  Cher- 
okee, Cayuse,  Cheyenne,  Chinook,  Chip- 
pewa, Choctaw,  Clallam,  Comanche, 
Crow,  Dalles,  Delaware,  **  Digger," 
**Groeventre,"  Iroauois,  Kickapoo,  Kla- 
math, Mandan,  Mashpee,  Menominee, 
Mission,  Mohawk,  Miami,  Nez  Perc^, 
Okinagan,  Omaha,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Osage,  Ottawa,  Paiute,  Papago,  Pawnee, 
Penobscot,  Piegan,  Peoria,  Pit  River. 
Pima,   Potawatomi,  Pueblo,   Sauk    and 


Fox,  Sanpoil,  Seneca,  Shawnee,  Shivwits, 
Shoshoni,  Siletz,  Sioux,  Stockbridge,  St 
Regis,  Tonawanda,  Tuscarora,  Umpqua, 
Ute,  Wallawalla,  Wichita,  Winnebago, 
Wyandot,  Wailaki,  YokaiaPomo,  Yuma, 
and  Zufli.  There  are  also  in  attendance 
68  Alaskans  of  various  tribes. 

In  the  words  of  Gen.  Pratt,  the  aim  of 
the  school  "has  been  to  teach  English 
and  give  a  primary  education  and  a 
knowledge  of  some  common  and  practical 
industry  and  means  of  self-support  among 
civilized  people.  To  this  end  regular 
shops  and  farms  were  provided,  where 
the  principal  mechanical  arts  and  farm- 
ing are  taught  the  boys,  and  the  girls 
taught  cooking,  sewing,  laundry,  and 
housework."  In  pursuanceof  this  policy 
every  inducement  was  offered  to  retain 
pupils,  to  prevent  their  return  to  reserva- 
tion life,  and  to  aid  them  to  make  for 
themselves  a  place  among  the  people  of 
the  E.  In  his  first  annual  report  on 
the  conduct  of  the  school,  Lieut.  Pratt 
announced  that  2  boys  and  1  girl  had 
been  placed  in  the  families  of  prosperous 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  and  subse- 
quently that  5  girls  and  16  boys  had 
found  homes  with  white  families  in  the 
vicinity  of  Carlisle  during  the  summer 
months,  thus  enabling  them  by  direct 
example  and  association  to  learn  the 
ways  of  civilization.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  **  outing  system"  that 
has  come  to  be  a  distinctive  civilizing 
feature  not  only  of  the  Carlisle  school 
but  of  the  Indian  school  service  gener- 
ally. While  thus  employed  the  pupils 
attend  the  public  schools  whenever  pos- 
sible, and  by  association  with  white  pupils 
in  classes  and  games  also  acquire  an  ac- 
(^uaintance  with  civilized  ways.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  advantages  the'outing  pupil 
is  paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  his  labor, 
which  tends  to  make  him  self-reliant  and 
impresses  on  him  the  value  of  time  and 
work.  Of  the  thousand  pupils  at  Car- 
lisle at  least  half  are  placea  at  '* outing" 
during  different  periods  and  for  varying 
terms.  An  outing  agent  is  employed, 
who  visits  the  pupils  at  intervals  m  their 
temporary  homes,  observes  their  conduct 
and  progress,  and  looks  after  their  wel- 
fare. PVequent  reports  are  required  by 
the  school  management  from  both  em- 
ployer and  pupil,  thus  keeping  each  in 
close  touch  with  the  school.  The  extent 
and  success  of  the  ** outing  system"  since 
its  inception  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Admitted  during  25  years 6, 170 

Discharged  during  26  years 4, 210 

On  rolls  during  fiscal  year  1904 1,067 

Outings,  fiscal  year  1904:  Girls,  426;  boys, 

498 924 

Outings  during  21  years:   Girls,  8,214; 

boys,  5,118 8,832 

Students' earnings,  1904 134,970 

Students'  earnings  during  last  15  years. .  9362, 951 
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Supplementing  the  outine  system,  the 
school  conducts  a  bank,  with  which  each 
student  has  an  account  that  may  be  drawn 
upon  under  proper  supervision.  By  this 
means  practical  instruction  in  finance  is 
given. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
school  to  induce  its  graduates  to  remain 
in  the  E.  instead  of  returning  to  their 
reservation  homes,  the  plan  has  not  been 
successful  and  has  therefore  necessitated 
a  change  in  harmony  with  the  condi- 
tions. Training  suited  to  mechanical 
pursuits  is  given  all  male  pupils  who 
give  promise  of  becoming  efficient  workers 
at  the  different  trades,  and  a  plan  is  in 
progress  to  train  girls  as  professional 
nurses,  several  graduates  having  already 
adopted  this  occupation  as  a  means  of 
livelihood. 

From  its  organization  the  aim  of  the 
school  has  been  to  give  Indian  youth  a 
practical  productive  training.  '  Farm 
work  for  the  boys  and  housework  for  the 
girls  under  the  outing  system  are  the 
best  types,  but  the  school  goes  farther, 
and  its  curriculum  is  based  on  the  plan 
of  giving  that  productive  training  which 
is  best  jSiapted  to  the  abilities  of  tne  indi- 
vidual pupils.  At  the  school  itself  there 
are  two  lar^  farms,  and  well-equipped 
shops  in  which  regular  trades  are  taught 
by  competent  instructors.  All  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  school  is  manufactured  by  the 
boys  in  the  tailor  shop,  while  in  its  ad- 
junct, the  sewing  room,  the  girls  are 
taught  needlework.  The  carpenter  shop 
furnishes  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  use 
of  tools,  which  is  practically  demonstrated 
in  the  erection  of  Duildings  and  in  making 
repairs  by  the  boys  assigned  to  this  trade. 
The  blacksmith  and  wagon-making  shops 
not  only  do  the  school  work,  but  manu- 
facture superior  wagons,  etc.,  which  are 
furnished  to  other  schools  and  agencies, 
while  the  harness  shop  is  en^ged  in 
similar  work  and  production.  The  shoe 
shop,  tin  shop,  paint  shop,  and  engineer- 
ing department  attend  to  the  n^ds  of 
the  school  in  their  respective  branches. 
While  the  productive  labors  of  the  stu- 
dents are  mainly  for  the  school,  yet  all 
surplus  finds  a  ready  market  outside,  in- 
cluding other  schools  and  agencies.  The 
work  of  these  branches  is  systematized 
into  a  department  under  the  control  of  a 
superintendent  of  industries. 

The  literary  curriculum  of  Carlisle 
stops  at  that  point  where  the  student 
may  enter  the  higher  grades  of  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  policj^  is  to  give  a  broad 
common  school  education,  leaving  to  the 
individual  and  his  own  resources  any 
further  development  of  his  intellectual 
faculties.  The  literary  and  industrial 
curricula  are  so  correlated  that  when 
graduated  the  average  student  is  as  fully 


equipped  as  the  average  white  boy  to 
take  up  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood. 

Dunng  the  26  years  of  its  existence  the 
Carlisle  School  has  graduated  a  large 
number  of  pupils,  many  of  whom  are 
filling  responsiole  positions  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  especially  in  the  Indian 
service,  in  which,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1903,  101  were  employed  in  various 
capacities  from  teachers  to  laborers, 
drawing  a  total  of  $46,300  in  salaries. 
Others  who  have  returned  to  their  homes 
retain  a  fair  portion  of  the  civilization 
acquired  at  the  school. 

rhysical  training  indoor  and  out  for 
boys  and  girls  is  part  of  the  life  of  the 
school,  and  a  laive  gymnasium  furnishes 
ample  facilities  for  Doth  sexes.  In  ath- 
letics and  sports  the  Indian  possesses  de- 
cided capacity,  and  baseball,  basketball , 
and  football  teams  are  regularlv  organ- 
ized, the  last  of  which  has  held  its  own 
in  many  warmly  contested  games  with 
representative  teams  of  the  principal  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  Carlisle  foot- 
ball team  now  has  a  national  reputation 
for  its  successes  and  for  clean,  skillful 
playing. 

The  Carlisle  School  band  is  an  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  school.  Its  members 
are  selected  from  the  various  tribes  in 
attendance,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Dennison  and  James  Wheelock,  Oneida  ^ 
Indians,  was  considered  among  the  best. 
The  former  was  not  only  a  le^er  but  a 
composer,  and  his  compositions  were 
rendered  by  his  Indian  musicians  in  a 
manner  that  has  delighted  lar^  audiences 
in  the  principal  American  cities. 

The  Carlisle  School  produced  the  first 
paper  printed  by  Indian  boys.  The  print- 
ery  was  early  established  and  became  a 
I)otent  factor  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  students.  The  Indian  Helper^ 
a  small  leaflet,  was  first  published,  and 
afterward  a  larger  journal,  The  Red  Man, 
was  issued .  These  were  later  consolidated 
under  the  title  Red  Man  and  Helper,  and 
reflected  the  life  and  policies  of  the 
school.  The  new  management  has  con- 
tinued the  publication  as  a  weekly  under 
the  name  of  The  Arrcnv.  The  school 
printery  is  well  equipped  with  presses' 
and  materials,  and  under  competent  su- 
pervision the  boys  produce  a  lar^  amount 
of  job  and  pamphlet  work  that  is  a  credit 
to  their  taste  and  industry. 

The  buildings  of  the  plant,  although 
consisting  of  portions  of  the  old  military 
barracks,  have  furnished  adeouate  ac- 
commodations for  the  thousands  of  pu- 
pils who  have  been  enrolled.  Besides 
the  superintendent,  the  school  has  75  in- 
structors, clerks,  and  other  employees. 

General  Pratt  remained  in  char]ge  of 
the  school  from  its  organization  untu  his 
retirement   from    the  superintendency, 
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June  30,  1904,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Maj.  (then  Capt. )  William  A.  Mercer, 
U.  S.  A.    See  Education.         (  j.  h.  d.  ) 

Omrmanah.  A  Nitinat  village  near  Bo 
nilla  pt.,  8.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.; 
pjop.    46  in  1902.— Can.  Ind.   Aff.,  264, 

Omrmel.  A  Moravian  mission  at  the 
mouth  of  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska  (Bruce, 
Alaska,  map,  1886);  pop.  189  in  1890, 
381  in  1900. 

Carolina  tea.    See  Black  drink. 

Caromanie  ( *  walking  turtle  *),  An  un- 
identified Winnebago  gens. — McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  315;  ii,  289, 1854. 

Carriio  (Span.:  *reed  grass,'  Phrag- 
mites  communis).  A  small  band  of  Apache, 
probably  the  clan  Klokadakaydn,  *  Car- 
rizo  or  Arrow-reed  people,'  q.  v.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a  Navaho  locality 
and  to  those  Indians  living  about  Car- 
rizo  mts.,  n.  e.  Ariz.  (Cortez,  1799,  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  3,  119,  1856). 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  no  ethnic  signifi- 
cance. 

Oariao.— BoUaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii, 
265,  1850  (miimrint).  Oarriiallenoa.— Hamilton, 
Mexican  Handbook,  48. 1883  (probably  the  same). 

Carriio.  The  Coahuiltecan  Indians  be- 
tween Camar^  and  Matamoras  and  along 
theGulf  coast  in  n.  b.  Tamaulipas,  Mexico, 
includingthe  remnants  of  theComecrudo, 
Pinto  or  Pakawa,  Tejon,  Cotonam,  and 
Casas  Chiquitas  tribes  or  bands,  gathered ' 
about  Charco  Escondido;  so  called  com- 
prehensively by  the  white  Mexicans  in 
later  years.  Previous  to  1 886,  according  to 
Gatschet,  who  visited  the  region  in  that 
year,  they  used  the^'omecrudo  and  Mexi- 
can-Spanish languages,  and  he  found  that 
of  the  30  or  35  then  living  scarcely  10 
remembered  anything  of  their  native 
tongue.  They  repudiated  the  name 
Carrizo,  calling  themselves  Comecrudo. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Comecrudo  was 
the  ruling  tribe  represented  in  the  group. 
The  last  chief  elected  by  them  was  Mar- 
celino,  who  died  before  1856.    This  ex- 

glains  the  later  use  of  the  name,  but 
»rozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  294,  308,  1864) 
and  Mota  Pa<lilla  (Hist,  de  la  Conq., 
1742,  Ixix,  1870)  mention  them  as  a 
distinct  tribe,  the  former  stating  that  thev 
were  common  to  Coahuila  and  Tamauli- 
pas. It  appears,  however,  that  the  name 
Carrizo  was  applied  to  the  Comecrudo 
(q.  V. )  at  this  earlier  date,  and  that  it  has 
generally  been  use<l  as  synonymous  there- 
with. The  Carrizos  are  known  to  the 
Kiowa  and  the  Tonkawa  as  the  'shoe- 
less people,'  because  they  wore  sandals 
instead  of  moccasins.  Some  Carrizo  cap- 
tives still  live  among  the  Kiowa. 
Gom«orudoft.— rhde.  Die  Lander,  120.  185.  1861. 
Doh«'nko.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,^  400, 
1898  ('shoeless  people':  Kiowa  name).  Krmo. — 
Gatflchet^onkawa  M8..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tonkawa 
name).  u'nhe'Bko. — Mooney,  on.  cit.  (another 
Kiowa  name,  same  meaning).    Kapuat— Fimeu- 
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tel,  Ouadro  Descr.,  ii,  847,  1866  (given  as  a  Co- 
manche division,  but  really  the  Comanche  name 
for  the  Carrizo:  'shoeless  people.'— j.  H.).  Que- 
tahtore.— Ibid.  Yi'ata'tehrako.— Mooney,  op.  dt. 
(another  Kiowa  name,  same  meaning) . 

Camana.  A  trihe  of  96  individuals, 
mentioned  as  on  Ft  Tejon  res.,  s.  central 
Cal.,  in  1862.  They  were  probably  Sho- 
shonean  or  Mariposan. — Wentworth  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  324,  1862. 
Bi«rra.--Wentworth,  ibid. 

Carving.    See  Artf  Sculpture^  Wood-work. 

Cmta  Blanoa  (Span.:  'white  house'). 
Formerly  a  summer  village  of  the  La^na 
tribe,  but  now  permanently  inhabited; 
situated  4}  m.  w.  of  Laguna  pueblo,  Val- 
encia CO.,  N.  Mex. 

Oasa  Blanoo.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Pneblo  Inds., 
123, 1893  (misprint).  Pftr-tyi-tyi-ya. —Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1896  (proper  name:  'edge  of  the 
hill  on  the  west').  Pu-sit-yit-oho.— Hodge  (fide 
Pradt)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  846, 1891. 

Caia  Blanoa  (so  called  on  account  of  a 
pueblo  ruin  in  the  vicinity;  see  Casa 
Montezuma) .  A  Pima  village  consisting  of 
about  50  scattered  houses  on  Gila  r.,  s. 
Ariz.  It  contained  535  inhabitants  in 
1858  and  315  in  1869. 

Oasa  Blanea.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  206, 1858. 
Va'-akL— Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  18,  1902 
(Pima name:  'ancient  house').  VaVak.— Stout 
in  Ind.  Afif.  Rep.  1871,  69,  1872  (probably  the 
same). 

Casa  Blanca.  A  ruined  cliff  pueblo  in 
Canyon  de  Chelly,  in  the  present  Navaho 
country,  n.  e.  Ariz. — Wheeler  Survey 
Rep.,  VII,  373,  1879. 

Caia  Chi^nita  (Span.:  'small  house M. 
A  small  ruined  pueblo  1 J  m.  w.  of  Pueblo 
Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of  the  arroyo, 
against  the  mesa  wall,  in  Chaco  canyon, 
N.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
parallelogram,  78  by  63  ft.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  building  was  occupied 
by  2  large  circular  kivas.  The  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  were  mostlv  about  5  by  8 
ft.  in  dimension.  The  pueblo  was  origi- 
nally 4  stories  high,  but  is  now  in  a  very 
ruinous  condition,  although  such  walls 
as  remain  standing  display  excellent 
workmanship,  a  well-preserved  comer 
being  found  true  to  the  square  and  plum- 
met, (k.  l.  h.  ) 

Caia  del  Eoo  (Span.:  'house  of  the 
echo' ).  A  large  cliff  village  in  San  Juan 
canyon,  s.  Utan,  12  m.  below  the  mouth 
of  Montezuma  can  von.  Described  by 
Gannett  in  Pop.  Sci.'Mo.,  671,  Mar., 1880; 
Hardacre  in  Scribner*s  Mag.,  274,  Dec., 
1878;  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Havden  Sur- 
vey, 420,  1879. 

Casa  Grande  (Span.:  'great  house'). 
The  principal  structure  of  an  extensive 
prehistoric  ruined  pueblo  i  m.  s.  of  Gilar., 
9  m.  8.  w.  from  Florence,  Mnal  co.,  Ariz. 
It  was  first  mentioned  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Eusebio  Kino,  or  Kuehne,  who 
said  mass  within  its  walls  in  Nov.,  1694, 
and  who  again  visited  it  in  1697  and  1699. 
In  Kino's  time  the  great  house  was  of  4 
stories  but    roofless,   and    its  condition 
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was  much  the  same  about  1 762,  when  seen 
by  the  author  of  the  anonymous  Rudo 
Ensayo.  Its  construction  is  of  the  pisS 
type,  1.  e.,  the  walls,  3  to  5  ft.  thick,  con- 
sist of  huge  blocks  of  adobe  mortar  and 
gravel  molded  in  place  and  allowed  to 
dry  hard,  then  smoothed  on  the  inner 
surface.  The  present  height  of  the  outer 
walls  is  20  to  25  ft.,  accommodating  2 
stories,  while  the  central  part  or  tower, 
forming  an  additional  story,  is  28  to  30 
ft.  above  the  ground.  The  house  meas- 
ures 43  by  59  ft. ,  

with  5  rooms  in 
its  ground  plan. 
Casa  Grande 
was  also  visited 
Oct.  31, 1775,  by 
Father  Pedro 
Font,  who  wrote 
an  excellent  de- 
scription of  its 
appearance  and 
mentions  the 
outlying  struc- 
tures, then  fairly 
preserved.  Font 
remarksthatthe 
Casa  Grande  it- 
self measured  50 
by  70 ft.,  and  in- 
fers that  its  l)eamH  (4  or  5  in.  thick),  ap- 
parently of  pine,  must  have  been  carried 
20  m.,  while  the  water  supply  for  the  set- 
tlement was  conveyed  from  the  river  by 
means  of  a  canal.  At  this  date  the  build- 
ing was  of  3  stories,  though  the  neighbor- 
ing Pima  informed  Font  that  there  had 
been  4.  The  celebrated  ruins  were  visited 
77  years  later  (July  12,  1852)  by  J.  R. 
Baritlett,  whose  description  indicates  little 
change  in  the  main  structure  since  the  time 
of  Font,  although  all  but  2  of 
the  outlying  buildings  had 
been  reduced  to  mounds.  By 
act  of  Congress  of  Mar.  2, 
1889,  $2,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  repair  of  the 
building,  and  the  work  was 
performed  under  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  By  Executive  or- 
der of  June  22,  1892,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  same 
act,  a  tract  of  about  J  sq.  m.,  surround- 
ing the  ruin,  was  reserved  from  sale  or 
settlement,  and  a  custodian  appointed. 
The  origin  of  this  and  of  other  prehis- 
toric pueblo  groups  in  s.  Arizona  and 
N.  Chihuahua  is  unknown.  It  has  long 
been  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
places  ot  sojourn  of  the  Nahua  or  Aztec 
m  their  migration  from  the  n\  to  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico  (whence  the  name  'Casa 
de  Montezuma*),  and  it  has  been  mis- 
takenly regarded  bv  some  writers  as  the 
Chichilticalli,   or   'Red   House,'   of  the 


Orouno-plan  of 
Casa  oranoe 
Ruin.  (minoc- 
Ltrr) 


chroniclers  of  Coronado's  expedition  in 
1540-42.  The  Pima,  who  have  occupied 
the  region  from  time  immemorial,  pre- 
serve a  legend  that  it  was  constructed  by 
one  of  their  chiefs  or  deities  named 
Civano,  hence  the  name  Civanoki, 
'house  of  Civano,'  which  they  apply  to 
it.  This  has  led  to  the  general  oelief 
that  these  structures  are  the  work  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Pima  tribe,  notwithstand- 
ing their  historical  habitations  are  of  an 
entirely  different  character,  being  circu- 
^  lar  huts  of  grass 
or  reeds,  while 
their  pottery  is 
far  inferior  in 
quality  and  dec- 
oration to  that 
found  in  the 
Casa  Grande  re- 
gion. It  would 
seem  more  prob- 
able that  these 
remains  are  due 
to  some  of  the 
clansof  the  pres- 
ent Hopi  or  Zufli 
pueblos,  one  at 
least  of  the  for- 
mer tribe  trac- 
ing its  origin  to 
the  "land  of  the  giant  cactus" — a  plant 
characteristic  of  the  Gila  valley  Before 
its  woodwork  was  taken  away  by  reKc 
hunters,  Casa  Grande  showed  evidences 
of  having  been  burned. 

Consult  Apostolicos  Afanes,  252et8eq., 
1754;  Bandelier  in  A^ch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v, 
66,  1890,  and  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
439,  1892;  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr.,  ii, 
272-280,  1854;  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary,  i, 
89-101,  1900;  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
274-291,  1856;  Emory,  Recon.,  83,  1848; 
Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  ii, 
177-193,  1892;  Mindeleff  in  13th  Rep.  B. 
A.  p;.,  289,  1896,  and  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
321, 1897;  Rudo  Ensayo  (1762) ,  1863,  also 
Guiteras  transl.,  124,  1894;  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  301, 1853;  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  ix,  383,  1838.  (p.  w.  h.) 
Oara  de  Kontnuma.— Johnston  in  Emory,  Recon- 
noissancc,  596.  1848  (misprint).  Oasa  Oranda. — 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  116.  1869.  Oasa 
Orande.—Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  356.  1889.  Oaaagrande.— Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Oasaa  Orandaa.— Hard- 
acre   In    Scribner's    Monthly,    270.    Dec.,    1K78. 
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(  Orandea.— Mange  (1697)  quoted  by  Coues*. 
Garc68  Diar>'.  i,  92, 1900.  Oaae  grandi.— Clavigero. 
Storia  della  Cal.,  map,  1789.  Ohivano-ki.— Ban- 
delier in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  667,  Sept.,  1886 
('house of  Civano' :  Pima  name).  Oivano  Si. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  255,  1890 
(Pima  name).  Oi-vano-di. —Bandelier  in  Revue 
d'Ethnog.,  129,  1886.  Ci-Tft-nft-qi— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inft.  Rep.,  v,  80,  1884  (=i'Civftn6*8 
house').  Grande  Kidson  Bite  de  Kooteonaoma. — 
Temaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  S83,  1888.  Great 
Houaea.— Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr.,  n,  272, 1854.  Hall  of 
Konteiuma.— Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  219, 
1848.  Huia  van  Konteiuma.— ten  Kate.  Reizen 
in  N.  A.,  162, 1885  (Dutch  form:  '  House  of  Monte- 
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lA').     Maifon    HootMnuoma. — Temaux-Com- 
s,  Voy.,  ix^  883,  1838  (French  form). 


pan 

liote«suiBa.--Font  (1775),  ibid.,  383  (Frencli 
form).  Mooteauma.— Rado  Ensayo  (1762),  B. 
Smith's  transl.,  18,  1863.  Mission  Kontenuna.— 
Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  180  (lo- 
cally so  called).  Siwannoki.— ten  Kate  quoted 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  132,  1890  (from  Siwanki, 
•  houseof Siwanno' ).  y&t-qi.~Bandelierin  Arch. 
Inst.  RepM  V,  80,  1884  (=i' ruin,'  another  Pima 
name),  wak.— ten  Rate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  160, 
1885  (also  Wakh  and  Wahki  ='ruin':  Pima 
name). 

Casa  Orande.  A  ruined  pueblo,  meas- 
uring 68  by  220  ft.,  situated  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Verde  and  Salt  rs., 
Mancopaco.,  s.-Ariz. — Bell,  New  Tracks, 
I,  199,  1869. 

Casalio.  A  Chumashan  village  given 
in  Cabrillo's  narrative  as  near  Pueblo  de 
las  Canoas  (San  Buenaventura),  Cal.,  in 
1542.  It  was  placed  by  Taylor  at  Refugio, 
near  Santa  Barbara,  and  was  also  so  lo- 
cated by  the  San  Buenaventura  Indians 
in  1884.     Cf.  Cascel. 

Oaaalie.— Cabrillo,  Narr.,  in  Smith,  Col.  Doc.,  181, 
1857.  Oaaalia.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 
1863.  OaMile.~Ibid..  Apr.  24.  1863.  Kaaia.— 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Cata  Montesmna  (Span.:  *  Montezuma 
house,'  also  called  Casa  Blanca,  *  white 
house*).  A  prehistoric  ruin  near  the 
Pima  villages  on  the  Gila,  s.  Ariz.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Casa  Grande  nor 
with  any  other  ruin,  although  the  same 
name  has  been  indiscriminately  applied 
to  various  cliff-dwellings,  ancient  pueolos, 
etc.,  in  8.  w.  United  States  and  n.  w. 
Mexico,  because  of  their  supposed  an- 
cient occupanc V  by  the  Aztec.  (  f.  w.  h  . ) 
A-Tuo-hoo-mar-liih.— Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Iii,  pt.  3, 
100, 1866  (Maricopa  name).  CaaaBlanoa.— Bell  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  N.  8.,  i,  250, 1869.  Caaa 
Montaiuma.— Ibid.  Ho-ho-qdm. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  80, 1884  (Pima  name).  Hnoh- 
oo-la-ohook-vaohi.— Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  op.  cit.,  d4 
(Pima  name).     Vl-pl-sit— Bandelier,    op.   cit. 


'grreat  grandparents' :  another  Pima  name). 

Casa  Morena  (Span.:  *  brown  house'). 
An  ancient  pueblo  ruin  of  considerable 
importance,  situated  near  the  top  of  the 
continental  divide  in  n.  w.  New  Mexico. 
It  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Chaco  canyon 
group,  but  this  is  assumed  without  evi- 
dence except  as  to  outward  appearance. 
No  excavations  have  been  made  and  the 
ruin  has  not  been  described.  It  is  built 
of  sandstone  after  the  manner  of  the 
Chaco  canyon  pueblos.  It  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert,  far  from  water,  and  not 
near  any  of  the  main  trails,  (b.  l.  h.) 
Kifiahiin ■  — Hewett,  inf  n,  1905  (Navaho  name). 

Casa  Binoonada  (Span. : '  corner  house  M. 
A  small  pueblo  ruin  600  yds.  s.  e.  of  Pueblo 
Bonito,  8.  of  the  arroyo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall  of  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  The 
building  did  not  contain  more  than  50 
rooms.  Its  most  interesting  feature  is  an 
enormous  double-walled  kiva,  the  largest 
in  the  Chaco  canyon  group,  measuring  72 
ft.  in  diameter,  the  rooms  of  the  pueblo  be- 
ing built  partially  around  it.   The  2  walls 


were  about  30  in.  thick,  and  portions  still 
stand  from  10  to  12  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding debris.  Probably  three-fourths 
of  the  kiva  wall  are  still  standing,  being  of 
fine,  well-selected  sandstone,  smoothly 
laid.  Thirty-two  niches,  16  bv  22  in.,  14 
in.  deep,  smoothly  finished  and  plastered, 
extend  around  the  interior  of  the  kiva  wall 
at  regular  intervals.  The  outer  wall  of  the 
kiva  is  8  ft.  from  the  inner,  the  space  be- 
tween being  divided  into  rooms.  The  in- 
dications are  that  the  buildi  ng  was  devote<l 
to  ceremonial  rather  than  to  domiciliary 
use.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Casaf  Chiqnitas  (Span.:  'small houses'). 
A  tribe  supposed  to  nave  been  once  affili- 
ated with  the  Carrizo,  a  Coahuiltecan 
tribe,  but  which  in  1887  was  said  to  be 
extinct.  (a.s.  g.) 

Casaf  Orandes.  A  name  applied  to  the 
ruins  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  Con- 
cepcion,  foimded  in  1780  by  Fray  Fran- 
cisco Garc^s,  near  Yuma,  Ariz.— Hardy, 
Travels  in  Mex.,  365,  1829. 

Casoa  (prob.  Span.  cascOy  *  potsherd'). 
A  Papago  village,  probably  in  Pima  co., 
s.  Ariz.,  with  80  families  in  1865. — David- 
son in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  136,  1865. 

Casoarba  (trans,  'white  man').  An  un- 
identified Dakota  tribe  that  lived  35 
leagues  up  St.  Peters  r.  in  1804. — Grig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  133,  1904. 

Cascel.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.     Cf.  Casalic. 


Oaaoel.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Caaoellit.— Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  pt.  iii, 
553. 1876.    OaMe]i.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 


iatschet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  pt.  iii, 

Jaioen.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 

1860.    OaMU.— Ibid.    ituaU.- 1  bid.,  Oct.  18,1861. 

Cases.    See  BoxeXy  Receptacles. 

Cashaw.  A  name  of  the  crook-neck 
squash,  a  species  of  pumpkin.  Bartlett 
(Diet.  Americanisms,  104,  1877)  has 
'^cashawy  sometimes  spelt  kershaw  (Al- 
gonkin),  a  pumpkin."  The  word  occurs 
in  Hariot  (1590)  as  ecushaw;  in  Beverley 
(1705)  as  cashaWy  cushawy  etc.  The  latter 
uses  it  as  synonymous  with  macbck.  The 
untruncated  form,  ecmhawy  represents 
escushaiVy  from  a  Virginian  dialect  of 
Algonquian  corresponding  to  the  Cree 
askisiw and  the  Delaware  askasqueuy  which 
signify  *  it  is  raw  or  green. '  According  to 
Dr  William  Jones  kasha  is  an  old  Chip- 
pewa term  for  *  hard  shell.'     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Cashiehtonk.  A  village,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Munsee,  situated  in' 1738 
on  Delaware  r.,  near  the  junction  of 
the  N.  New  Jersey  state  line. — Colden 
(1738)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C^l.  Hist,  vi,  124, 
1855. 

Cashong.  A  small  Seneca  village  situ- 
ated in  1779  about  7  m.  s.  of  the  present 
site  of  Geneva,  N.  Y. — Clark  in  Sullivan 
(1779),  Ind.  Exped.,  130,  note,  1887. 

Cafhwah.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
at  La  Sinaguita  (Cieneguita),  about  3  m. 
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N.  E.  of  Santa  Barbara  miseion,  Cal.  It 
was  still  inhabited  in  1876,  according  to 
Grinnell  (inf  n,  1905). 
Ouhwah.— Father  Timeno  (1856)  quoted  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Fanner,  May  4,  1860.  Oienenita.— 
Oatschet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  560, 1876.  Kuua.— 
Ibid. 

Oaf  itoa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.— Fontaneda 
Memoir  {ca,  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Oasnaliaomo.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Santa  Clara  rancho,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Oasqni.  An  unidentified  province  and 
town,  probably  on  lower  St  Francis  r., 
E.  Ark.,  visited  by  De  Soto's  army  im- 
mediately after  crossing  the  Mississippi  in 
1541.  It  is  possibly  cognate  with  Aka°ze, 
a  name  for  the  Quapaw. 
Oaaoia.— La  Salle  (1680),  from  De  Soto  Narr.,  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  ii,  96,  1877.  Casein.— Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  311, 1698.  Oaaque.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  48,  1858.  Oa«iui.— Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1567)  in  French,  Hlsl.  Coll.  La.,  169. 1850.  Oat- 
qoia.— Margry.  D6c.,  i,  470,  1875.  Oasquia.— Gar- 
cllasso  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  179, 1723.  loaique.— Bied- 
ma  In  Smith,  Col.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  59,  1867.  Yoat- 
quL— Biedma  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ.,  ix,  190, 1851. 

Cassapeoock.  Mentioned  by  Strachey 
( Va.,  62, 1849)  as  a  Powhatan  tribe  living 
on  York  or  Pamunkey  r.,  about  1612,  and 
having  ICH)  warriors.  Not  mentioned  by 
Smith  under  this  name,  but  probably  one 
of  the  tribes  alluded  to  by  him  under 
another  designation.  (j.  m.) 

Oasse-tdte.    See  Clubs. 

Oassio  berry.  The  fruit  of  Viburnum 
obomtumy  a  plant  of  the  honeysuckle  fam- 
ily. The  first  part  of  this  name  is  said  to 
be  of  Indian  origin.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Cassotis.  A  ** nation**  living  with  the 
Kakinonba  in  1701  on  an  island  in  Ten- 
nessee r.  (Sauvole,  1701,  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  Ill,  238, 1851).  Possibly  a  part 
of  the  Koasati. 

Castahana.  A  hunting  tribe  of  5,000 
souls  in  500  lodges,  mentioned  by  Clark 
as  a  Snake  band,  and  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
also  as  speaking  the  Minitari  (Atsina) 
language.  They  lived  on  Yellowstone 
and  Ix)up  rs.,  and  roamed  also  on  the 
Bighorn.  Called  also  Gens  des  Vache,  a 
name  given  to  the  Arapaho,  with  whom 
they  are  seemingly  identical. 
Oastabanat.— M'Vickar,  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis  and 
Chirk,  I,  map,  1842.  Oastahamas.— Warden.  Ace. 
U.  S.  A.,  Ill,  502, 1819.  Oa«-ta-ha'-na.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  23,40,  IHOfi.  Oastepanas.— lbid.,36. 
Pastannownat.— San  ford,  V.  8.,elxvi,  1819.  Pasta- 
now-na.— Brackenridj?e,  Views  of   La.,  86,  1814. 

Castake.  One  of  several  tribes  formerly 
occupying  "the  country  from Buena  Vista 
and  Carises  [Kern]  lakes  and  Kern  r.  to 
the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,"  Cal. 
By  treaty  of  June  10,  1851,  these  tribes 
reserved  a  tract  between  Tejon  pass  and 
Kern  r.  and  ceded  the  ren^inderof  their 
lands  to  the  United  States.  In  1862  they 
were  reported  to  number  162  on  Ft  Tejon 
res.  Probably  Shoshonean,  though  pos- 
sibly Mariposan  or  Chumashan.  -Castac 
lake,  in  the  Tejon  pass  r^ion,  derives  its 


name  from  this  tribe  and  affords  a  further 
clue  to  its  former  habitat 
Oartaka.— Wentworth  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  325, 1862. 
Oas-take.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  4.  32d 
Congjj  spec,  sess.,  256, 1858.  Oatagoa.— Taylor  in 
Gal.  Furmer,  June  26, 1862  (mentioned  as  in  b.  Ne- 
vada; same 7) .  Ourtakaa.  —Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer, 
May  8, 1868.  Borrilloa.— Wentworth  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  8^.  1862. 

CastL  A  former  Timuquanan  settle- 
ment on  the  w.  bank  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla., 
not  far  from  the  mouth. — Laudonnidre 
(1564)  in  French,  Hiet  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  306, 
1869. 

CastUdavid.  An  unidentified  pueblo  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  in  1582; 
situated  s.  of  Sia  (?),  but  definite  locality 
unknown. — Bustamente  and  Gallegos 
(1582)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xv,  85,  1871. 

Oasunalmo.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Rafael  Gonzales  rancho,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
1860. 

Oataheoassa  (Black  Hoof,  probablj  from 
ma ka'tdtmkashd — W.  J.).  A  pnncipal 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  bom  about  1740. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  this 
warlike  tribe  throughout  the  period  when 
they  were  dreaded  as  inveterate  and  mer- 
ciless foes  of  the  whites.  He  was  present 
at  Braddock's  great  defeat  in  1755,  and 
in  the  desperate  battle  with  the  Virginian 
militia  under  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  at  Point 
Pleasant  in  1 774  he  bore  a  prominent  part. 
He  was  an  active  leader  of  the  Shawnee 
in  their  resistance  to  the  advance  of  the 
white  settlements  w.  of  the  Allegheny 
mts.,  and  fought  the  troops  of  Harmar 
and  St  Clair.  When  the  victory  of  Gen. 
Anthony  Wayne  broke  the  power  of  the 
Indian  confederation  and  peace  waa 
signed  on  Aug.  3,  1795,  Catahecaasa'e 
fighting  days  came  to  an  end,  but  not  his 
career  as  an  orator  and  counselor.  When 
finally  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
struggling  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  whites,  he  used  his  great  influence  to 
preserve  peace.  He  was  a  persuasive  and 
convincing  speaker  and  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  traditions  of  the  tribe  as 
well  as  in  the  history  of  their  relations 
with  the  whites,  in  which  he  had  himself 
borne  a  conspicuous  part  As  head  chief 
of  the  Shawnee  he  kept  the  majority  of 
the  tribe  in  restraint  when  British  agents 
endeavored  to  stir  them  into  rebellion 
against  the  American  government  and 
succeeded  in  seducing  Tecumseh  and 
some  of  the  younger  warriors.  He  died 
at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  in  1831. 

Catahoula  ('lake  village,'  from  Choc- 
taw a^^Ad/«;f  'lake,*  ow^oS/a,  French  form 
of  6kla  *  village').  A  tribe  of  unknown 
aflBnity  formerly  living  on  Catahoula  cr. 
in  Catahoula  parish.  La.;  mentioned  in 
1805  by  Sibley  (Hist.  Sketches,  121, 1806) 
as  extinct.  Whether  this  tribe  was  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Taensa  village  of  Couthaou- 
goula  is  uncertain.  (a.  s.  g.) 
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OaUoolon.— Rafinesqae,  introd.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
48. 1824. 

Catalpa.  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Catalpa 
belonging  to  the  family  Biraoniacese. 
The  two  species  native  in  tne  United 
States  are  the  common  catalpa,  bean- 
tree,  Indian  bean,  or  candle-tree  (Ca- 
talpa caialva) ;  and  the  western  catalpa, 
larger  Inoian  bean,  or  Shawnee  wood 
(C  speciosa).  Both  species  are  exten- 
sively planted  as  ornamental  and  shade 
trees.  The  second  species  is  also  called 
catawba  tree,  which  name  was  applied 
earlier  to  the  first.  Britton  and  Brown 
(Flora  of  North.  U.  S.,  201, 1896)  say  that 
catalpa  is  the  American  Indian  name  of 
the  first  species.  In  Chambers'  Ency- 
clopedia (II,  826,  1888)  it  is  stated  that 
**  tne  genus  was  named  by  Catesby,  prob- 
ably from  the  Catawba  r.,, where  he  first 
found  them  in  1726.'*  It  is  generally 
thought  to  be  identical  with  the  tribal  and 
river  name  Catawba,  but  W.  R.  Gerard 
(Gard.  and  For.,  rx,  262,  1896)  says  that 
catalpa  is  derived  from  kuiuhlpa,  signi- 
fying 'winged  head,'  in  reference  to  its 
flowers,  in  the  Creek  language.    (  a.  f.  c.) 

Catalte.  The  first  provmce  reached  by 
Moscoso  after  the  death  of  De  Soto  in 
1542.  It  lay  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  prob- 
ably in  E.  Arkansas,  s.  of  Arkansas  r. — 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  193,1850. 

Catamava.  A  town  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
r.,  visited  by  the  De  Soto  expedition  m 
1542  and  mentioned  as  two  days'  journey 
from  Anoixi,  perhaps  ins.  w.  Arkansas. — 
Gentl.  of  .Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La,,  II,  182,  1850. 

Catatoga  (corruption  of  Gatu^gitse^yi, 
*  new  settlement  place ' ) .  A  former  Cher- 
okee settlement  on  Cartoogaja  cr.,  to 
which  it  gave  its  name,  a  tributary  of 
Little  Tennessee  r.,  above  Franklin,  in 
Macon  co.,  N.  C. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  519, 1900. 

Oartoofida.— Mooney.  ibid.  Oatn'fiUe'.—lbid. 
(abbrevuttion  of  Indian  term). 

Cataumnt  A  village  formerly  in  Fal- 
mouth township,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass., 
probably  near  Canaumut  neck.  In  1674 
there  were  some  Praying  Indians  in  it, 
and  there  were  still  a  few  mixed  bloods 
there  in  1792.  It  was  in  the  territory  of 
the  Nauset  (j.  m.  ) 

Cataumut.— Freeman  (1792)  in  Ma88.  Hist  See. 
Coll..  l8t  8.,  I,  280,  1»06.  Oodtanmut.— Bourne 
(1674),  ibid.,  197. 

Oatawatabeta.    See  Broken  Tooth. 

Catawawetliiiik.     A     former     village, 

Srobably  of  the  Delawares,  on  or  near 
nsquehanna  r.,  near  Big  Island,  Pa. — 
Post  (1758)  in  Kauffman,  West.  Pa.,  app., 
96,  1851. 

Catawba  (probably  from  Cho<*taw  ka- 
tdpa,  'diviaed,'  'separated,'  'a  di\a- 
sion.' — Gatschet).  The  most  imj)ortant 
of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes.  It  is  said 
that  Lynche  cr.,  S.  C,  e.  of  the  Catawbh 


territory,  was  anciently  known  as  Kada- 
pau;  and  from  the  fact  that  Lawson  ap- 
plies this  name  to  a  small  band  met  by 
nim  8.  K.  of  the  main  body,  which  he 
calls  Esaw,  it  is  possible  that  it  was 
originally  given  to  this  people  by  some 
tribe  living  in  e.  South  Carolina,  from 
whom  the  first  colonists  obtained  it. 
The  Cherokee,  having  no  h  in  their  lan- 
guage, changed  the  name  to  Atakwa, 
plural  Anitakwa.  The  Shawnee  and 
other  tribes  of  the  Ohio  valley  made  the 
word  Cuttawa.  From  the  earliest  period 
the  Catawba  have  also  been  known  as 
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Esaw,  or  Issa  (Catawba  iswH^  *  river  *), 
from  their  residence  on  the  principal 
stream  of  the  region,  Iswa  bemg  their 
only  name  for  the  Catawba  and  Wa- 
teree  rs.  They  were  frequently  included 
by  the  Iroquois  under  the  general  term 
Totiri,  or  Toderichroone,  another  form  of 
which  is  Tutelo,  applied  to  all  the  south- 
ern Siouan  tribes  collectively.  They  were 
classed  by  Gallatin  (1836)  as  a  distinct 
stock,  ana  were  so  regarded  until  Gat- 
schet  visited  them  in  1881  and  obtained 
a  large  vocabulary  showing  numerous 
Siouan  correspondences.  Further  inves- 
tigations by  Hale,  Gatschet,  Mooney, 
and  Dorse V  proved  that  several  other 
tribes  of  the  same  region  were  also  of 
Siouan  stock,  while  the  linguistic  forms 
and  traditional  evidence  all  point  to  this 
E.  region  as  the  original  home  of  the 
Siouan  tribes.  The  alleged  tradition 
which  brings  the  Catawba  from  the  X., 
as  refugees  from  tlie  French  and  their 
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Indian  allies  about  the  year  1660,  does 
not  agree  in  any  of  its  main  points  with 
the  known  facta  of  history,  and,  if  genu- 
ine at  all,  refers  rather  to  some  local  in- 
cident than  to  a  tribal  /novement.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Catawba  were  in  a 
chronic  state  of  warfare  with  the  northern 
tribes,  whose  raiding  parties  thev  some- 
times followed,  even  across  the  Ohio. 

The  first  notice  of  the  Catawba  seems 
to  be  that  of  Vandera  in  1579,  who  calls 
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them  Issa  in  his  narrative  of  Pardo's 
exjKMlition.  Nearly  a  century  later,  in 
1670,  they  are  mentioned  as  Ushery  by 
l^derer,  who  claims  to  have  visited  them, 
but  this  is  doubtful. 

Lawson,  who  passed  through  their  ter- 
ritory in  1701,  speaks  of  them  as  a  "  pow- 
erful* nation"  and  states  that  their  vil- 
lages were  very  thick.  He  calls  the  two 
divisions,  which  were  living  a  short  dis- 
tance apart,  by  different  names,  one  the 
Kadapau  and   the  other  the  Esaw,  un- 


aware of  the  fact  that  the  two  were  syno- 
nyms. From  all  accounts  they  were  for- 
merly the  most  populous  ana  most  im- 
portant tribe  in  the  Carolinas,  excepting 
the  Cherokee.  Virginia  traders  were 
already  among  them  at  the  time  of 
Lawson's  visit.  Adair,  75  years  later, 
says  that  one  of  the  ancient  cleared  fields 
of  the  tribe  extended  7  m. ,  besides  which 
thev  had  several  smaller  village  sites.  In 
1728  they  still  had  6  villages,  all  on  Ca- 
tawba r.,  within  a  stretch  of  20  m.,  the 
most  N.  being  named  Nauvasa.  Their 
principal  village  was  formerly  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  river,  in  what  is  now  York 
CO.,  S.  C,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sugar 
cr.  The  known  history  of  the  tribe  till 
about  1760  is  chiefly  a  record  of  petty 
warfare  between  themselves  and  the  Iro- 
quois and  other  northern  tribes,  through- 
out which  the  colonial  government  tried 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  stop  killing  one 
another  and  go  to  killing  the  French, 
With  the  single  exception  of  their  alli- 
ance with  the  hostile  Yamasi,  in  1715, 
they  were  uniformly  friendly  toward  the 
English,  and  afterward  kept  peace  with 
the  United  States,  but  were  constantly  at 
war  with  the  Iroquois,  Shawnee,  Dela- 
wares,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
as  well  as  with  the  Cherokee.  The  Iro- 
quois and  the  Lake  tribes  made  long 
journeys  into  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Catawba  retaliated  by  sending  small  scalp- 
ing parties  into  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Their  losses  from  ceaseless  attacks  of  their 
enemies  reduced  their  numbers  steadily, 
while  disease  and  debauchery  introduced 
by  the  whites,  especially  'several  epi- 
demics of  smallpox,  accelerated  their  de- 
struction, so  that  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  the  great  nation  was  reduced 
to  a  pitiful  remnant.  They  sent  a  large 
force  to  help  the  colonists  m  the  Tusca- 
rora  war  of  1711-13,  and  also  aided  in 
expeditions  against  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies  at  Ft  Du  Quesne  and  else- 
where during  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  Later  it  was  proposed  to  use  them 
and  the  Cherokee  against  the  Lake  tribes 
under  Pontiac  in  1763.  They  assisted 
the  Americans  also  during  the  Revolution 
in  the  defense  of  South  Carolina  against 
the  British,  as  well  as  in  Williamson's 
expedition  against  the  Cherokee.  Ip. 
1738  smallpox  raged  in  South  Carolina 
and  worked  great  destniction,  not  only 
among  the  whites,  but  also  among  the 
Cata\vba  and  smaller  tribes.  In  1759  it 
appeared  again,  and  this  time  destroyed 
nearly  half  the  tribe.  At  a  conference  at 
Albany,  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  Catawba,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  colonial  governments,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  these 
two  tribes.  This  j^eace  was  probably  final 
as  regards  the  Iroquois,  but  the  western 
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tribes  continued  their  warfare  against  the 
Catawba,  who  were  now  so  reauced  that 
they  could  make  little  effectual  resist- 
ance. In  1762  a  small  party  of  Shawnee 
killed  the  noted  chief  of  the  tribe,  King 
Uaiglar,  near  his  own  village.  From  this 
time  the  Catawba  ceased  to  be  of  impor- 
tance except  in  conjunction  with  the 
whites.  In  1763  they  had  confirmed  to 
them  a  reservation,  assigned  a  few  years 
before,  of  15  m.  square,  on  both  sides  of 
Catawba  r.,  within  the  present  York  and 
Lancaster  cos.,  8.  C.  On  the  approach 
of  the  British  troops  in  1780  the  Catawba 
withdrew  temporarily  into  Virginia,  but 
returned  after  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House,  and  established  themselves 
in  2  villages  on  the  reservation,  known 
respectivdy  as  Newton,  the  principal  vil- 
lage, and  Turkey  Head,  on  opposite  sides 
of  Catawba  ».  In  1826  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  reservation  was  leased  to  whites 
for  a  few  thousand  dollars,  on  which  the 
few  survivors  chiefly  depended.  About 
1841  they  sold  to  the  state  all  but  a  single 
square  mile,  on  which  they  now  reside. 
A  Dout  the  same  time  a  number  of  the  Ca- 
tawba, dissatisfied  with  their  condition 
among  the  whites,  removed  to  the  eastern 
Cherokee  in  w.  North  Carolina,  but  find- 
ing their  position  among  their  old  ene- 
mies equally  unpleasant,  all  but  one 
or  two  soon  went  back  again.  An  old 
woman,  the  last  survivor  of  this  emigra- 
tion, died  among  the  Cherokee  in  1889. 
A  few  other  Cherokee  are  now  in- 
termarried with  that  tribe.  At  a  later 
period  some  Catawba  removed  to  the 
Choctaw  Nation  in  Indian  Ter.  and 
settled  near  Scullyville,  but  are  said 
to  be  now  extinct.  About  1884  several 
became  converts  of  MoVmon  missionaries 
in  South  Carolina  and  went  with  them  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  Catawba  were  sedentary  agricul- 
turists, and  seem  to  have  dinered  but 
little  ingeneral  customs  from  their  neigh- 
bors. Tneir  men  were  respected,  brave, 
and  honest,  but  lacking  in  energy.  They 
were  good  hunters,  while  their  women 
were  noted  makers  of  lottery  and  baskets, 
arts  which  they  still  preserve.  They 
seem  to  have  practised  the  custom  of 
head-flattening  toalimite*!  extent,  as  did 
several  of  the  neighlK)ring  tribes.  By 
reason  of  their  dominant  position  they 
gradually  absorbed  the  broken  tribevS  of 
South  Carolina,  to  the  number,  according 
to  Adair,  of  perhaps  20. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  South  Caro- 
lina, about  1682,  they  were  estimated  at 
1,500  warriors,  or  about  4, 600  souls;  in  1728 
at  400  warriors,  or  about  1 ,  400  persons.  I  n 
1738  they  suffered  from  smalljx)x;  and  in 
1743,  after  incorporating  several  small 
tribes,  numbered  less  than  400  warriors. 
In  1759  they  again  suffered  from  small- 


pox, and  in  1761  had  some  300  warriors, 
orabout  1,000  people.  The  number  was  re- 
duced in  1775  to  400  souls;  in  1780  it  was 
490;  and  in  1784  only  250  were  reported. 
The  number  given  in  1822  is  450,  and 
Mills  gives  the  population  in  1826  as 
only  110.  In  1881  Gatsehet  found  S6  on 
the  reservation,  which,  including  35  em- 
ployed on  neighboring  farms,  made  a 
total  of  1 20.  The  present  number  is  gi  ven 
as  60,  but  as  this  apparently  refers  only 
to  those  attached  to  the  reserN'ation,  the 
total  may  be  about  100. 

See  Lawson,  History  of  Carolina,  1714 
and  1860;  Gatsehet,  Creek  Migration  Le- 
gend, i-ii,  1884-88;  Mooney  (1)  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  22,  B.  A.  E., 
1894,  (2)  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  H. 
Lewis  Scaife,  History  and  Condition  of 
the  Catawba  Indians,  1896.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Ani'U'jrui.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  509, 
1900  (Cherokee  naine,  pi).  AUkwa.— Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes,  67,  1894  (Cherokee  form,  sing.). 
OadapoaoM.~P^nicaut  (1708)  in  Maryry,  D^c,  v, 
477,  1883.  OalabawB.— Humphreys,  Acct.,  98,  1730 
(mteprint).  Oalipoa*.— CenHUSof  1857  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  686,  1857.  Oaaapouoet.— 
P6nicaut  (1708)  in  Marjirry.  D6c.,  v,  547,  18K3. 
Oatabaiu.~Raflnesque,  int.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  24. 
1824.  Oatabat.  —George  Washington  ( 1770 )  quoted 
by  KaufTmann,  West  Penn.,  896, 1851.  Oatabaw.— 
Doc.  of  1738  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  137. 1855. 
Oatabawt.— Nilcs  (1760)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  4th 
8.,  V,  549.  1861.  OaUpaw.— Map  of  N.  Am.  and  W. 
Ind.,  1720.  OatapawB.— Qov.  Johnson  quoted  by 
Rivera,  Early  Hist.  So.  Car..  94, 1874.  OaUuba.— 
Filson.  Hist,  of  Kv..  84,  1793.  OaUubo*.— War 
map,  1711-15,  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  v,  346,  1887. 
OaUupa.— Potter  (1768)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
l8t  8.,  X.  120,  1809.  OaUwba.— Albany  conf.  (1717) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  490, 1855.  OaUwbau.— 
Hist.  Coll.  So.  Car.,  ii,  199, 1836.  OaUwbaw.— Man- 
drillon,  Spectateur  Am^ricain,  1785.  OatUbas.— 
Doc.  of  1715  in  N.  C.  Records,  li, 262. 1886.  Oatta- 
bawa.— Albany  conf.  (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  490.  1855.  Oattawbas.— Clarke  ( 1741).  ibid.,  vi, 
208.  1855.  Oattowayi.— Stobo  (1754)  in  The  Olden 
Time,  i,  72,  1846  (incorrectly  named  as  distinct 
from  Catawbas).  Oautawba.— Clinton  (1751)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  716,  1855.  OhaUbas.— 
Buchhanan.  N.  Am.  Inds.,  155. 1824.  Oontaabat.— 
Oglethorpe  (174.S)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 243, 
1855.  CoUppot.— Doc.  of  1776  in  Hist.  Mag.,  2d  s., 
II,  216, 1867.  Ootawpeea.— Rogers,  N.Am.,  186, 1765. 
Ootobert.— Doc.  of  1728  in  Va.  St.  Pap.,  I,  215, 
1875.  Outtambat.  —German  map  of  British  colon  v , 
ca.  1750.  Outtawa.— Vaugondy,  map  Panic  de 
I'Am  Sept.,  1756.  Outtawas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  292.  1853.  Ba-tau-bau.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch.  62,  1848  (misprint).  Elawt.— Cra- 
ven (1712)  in  N.C.  Records,  i,  898. 1886(mL«»print). 
Emiu.— Martin.  Hist.  N.  C,  t.  194,  1829.  Esava.— 
Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Carolina.  73,  1860.  Flat- 
headi,— Albany  conf.  (1716)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  y,  437,  1865.  Isia.— Juan  de  la  Vandera 
(1569)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  291, 1875.  Xada- 
pau.— Lawwm  (1714).  Hist.  Carolina,  76,  I860. 
Kadapaw.— Mills,  SUit.  of  S.  C,  109.  1826,  Kad- 
depaw.— Ibid..770.    Kaddipeaw.— Ibid.,  638.    Kat- 

abas Jour.   (1758)   in  N.   Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 

843.  1858.  KatiJiba.— Adair,  HiM.  Am.  Inds.,  223. 
1775.  KaUubah*.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  25, 
1848.  Kattarbe.— Ibid..  27.  KatUupa.— De  I'IsIe, 
miip,  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii.  29.>.  ia**6.  Ker- 
•hawa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  TtWh^h,  ii.  344.  1853. 
Ojadafoohroehne.— Albany  conf.  (1720)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,V. 567,1855.  Oyadagahroene*.— Doe. 
of  1713,  ibid.,  note,  386.  Tadirigfironei.— Albanv 
eonf.  (1722),  ibid..  660.  Tam*,— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509,  1900  (Cherokee  form,  sinR.; 
alHO  Ata'ffirn).  Toderiohroone.  —  Albanv  eonf. 
(1717)  in  2^:.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  491. 18.V>.    Toti- 
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rU.— Chauvigrnerie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix,  1057,  1866. 
Uaheree.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist,  of  Diyiding  Line,  i, 
181, 1866.  Utherie.— Lederer  (1670),  Di8COV.,27, 1672 
(from  iswahere,  'river  down  here').  TTthery*.— 
Ibid.,  17. 

Catawba. — A  grape,  or  the  wine  pro- 
duced from  it,  made  famous  by  Long- 
fellow in  one  of  his  poems.  This  grape 
is  a  cultivated  variety  of  the  northern  fox- 
grape  (  Vitis  lahrusca)  and  is  said  to  have 
been  named  by  Maj.  Adlum,  in  1825,  after 
the  Catawba  tribe  and  r.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, (a.  F.  c.) 

Catawiasa. — Probably  a  Conoy  v  illage,  as 
Conyngham  (Day,  Penn.,243,  1843)  says 
the  Conoy  **had  a  wigwam  on  the  Cate- 
wese  at  Catawese,  now  Catawiasa,'*  in 
Columbia  co. ,  Pa.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Piscatawese,  a  later  desig- 
nation for  the  Conoy. 
OataweM.— Conyngham'  op.  cit. 

Catflsh  Lake.  A  Seminole  settlement, 
with  28  inhabitants  in  1880,  on  a  small 
lake  in  Polk  co.,  Fla.,  nearly  midway 
between  L.  Pierce  and  L.  Rosalie,  toward 
the  headwaters  of  Kissimmee  r. — Mac- 
Cauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  478,  1887. 

Catfish  Village.  A  former  settlement, 
probably  of  the  Delawares,  on  Catfish 
run,  a  short  distance  n.  of  the  site  of 
Washington,  Washington  co.,  Pa.;  so 
called,  according  to  Day  (Penn.,  666, 
1843),  from  a  half-blood  w  ho  settled  there 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
See  Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clx., 
1900. 

Catherine's  Town.  A  former  Seneca 
village  situated  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Catherine,  N.  Y.,  or,  according 
to  Conover,  at  Havana  Glen.  It  took  its 
name  from  Catherine  Montour,  a  Cana- 
dian woman  who  was  taken  by  the  Iro- 
quois and  afterward  became  the  chief 
matron  in  her  clan.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Sullivan  in  1779.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Catharine  Town.— Jones  (1780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VIII,  786.  ia57.  Catherine  Town.— Pember- 
ton  (m.  1792)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  ii, 
177, 1810.  French  Oatharineatown.— Machin  (1779) 
quoted  by  Conover,  Kanesadagaand  Geneva  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  Frenoh  Oatherinea  town.— Livermore 
(1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  325,  1860. 

Cathlacomatnp.  A  Chinookan  tribe  re- 
siding in  1806,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Exped.,  ii,  226,  1814),  on  the  s. 
side  of  Sauvies  id.,  in  the  present  Mult- 
nomah CO.,  Oreg.,  on  a  slough  of  Willa- 
mette r.  Their  estimated  number  was 
170. 

Oathlaoommatupt.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit.,  473. 
Oath-lah-oom-mah-tup.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
Coues  ed.,  931,  note,  1893. 

Gathlacnmnp.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  lower 
mouth  of  Willamette  r.,  near  the  Co- 
lumbia, claiming  as  their  territory  the 
bank  of  the  latter  stream  from  this  point 
to  Deer  id.,  Oreg.  Lewis  and  Clark  esti- 
mated their  number  at  450  in  1 806.  They 
are  mentioned  in  1850  by  Lane  as  being 


associated  with  the  Namoit  and  Katla- 
minimim.  (l.  p.) 

OathlaoumuM.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  212. 
1814.  Oathfahoumupa.  —Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  916.  1893.  Oathlakamapa.  —Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Waoamuo.— Farrand,  communica- 
tion (name  of  their  chief  village,  used  to  designate 
the  tribe).  Wa-come-app.— Row.  Advent., 236. 1849. 
Wakamau.— Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  in 
Jour.  GeoR.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255,  1841.  Waka- 
muoka.— Lane  in  Ind.  AfF.  Rep.,  161, 1850.  Willa- 
mette tribe. — Coues,  Henry  and  Thompson  Jour., 
797, 1897. 

Cathlakaheckit.  A  Chinookan  tribe  liv- 
ing at  the  cascades  of  Columbia  r.  in  1812, 
when  their  number  was  estimated  at  900. 
Cath-lak-a-heokita.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
XII,  23.  1821.  Oathlakahikita.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  368, 1822.  Oathlayaoktr.— Coues,  Jour. 
Henry  and  Thompson,  803. 1897  (in  3  villages  just 
above  cascades;  probably  identical). 

Cathlamet.  A  Chinookan  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r. 
near  its  mouth,  in  Oregon.  Thev  ad- 
joined   the    Clatsop    and    claimed    the 
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territory  from  Tongue  pt.  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Puget  id.  In  1806  Lewis  and 
Clark  estimated  their  nuntber  at  300. 
In  1849  Lane  reported  58  still  living,  but 
they  are  now  extinct.  They  seem  to 
have  had  but  one  village,  also  known  as 
Cathlamet.  As  a  dialect^  Cathlamet  was 
spoken  by  a  number  of  Chinookan  tribes 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia,  extending 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Rainier.  It  is  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  upper  Chinook 
division  of  the  family.  See  Boas,  Kath- 
lamet  Texts,   Bull.   26,  B.  A.  E.,  1901. 

(L.  F.) 
Catelamet.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Con^., 
1st  HCss..  172,  1850.    Oath  Oamettes.— Raymond  In 
Ind.   Aff.   Rep.   1857.   354,   1858.     Oathelametta. — 
Minto  in  Oregon  Hist.   Soc.  Quar.,  i,  311,  1900. 
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OathUmah ■ —Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map; 
^u,  473,  1814.  Oathlamafcs.  — Domenech,.  Deserts 
N.  Am.,  II,  16,  1860.  Oath-U-mas.— Gass,  Jour., 
189, 1807.  Oathlamatft.— Stuart  in  Kouv.  Ann.  Vqv., 
X,  '23,  1821.  Gathlamet.— Hale  in  U.  8.  £xpl.  Ex- 
ped., VI,  215, 1S46.  OatUamute.— Scouler  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  -237, 1848.  Cathlamiiz.— Rom. 
Adventures,  87,  1849.  Gathlawah.  —  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Ejcped.,  ii,  109.  1817.  Oathlumet.— Medill 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  76,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  7, 1848. 
OatUhmas.— SnellinfT,  Tales  of  Travel,  78,  1830. 
Onthlamahs.  —Robertson,  Oregon ,  129. 1846.  Outh- 
larnnks.— Robertson  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  SOth 
Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  9,  1848.  Ouasiunas.  —  Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Clackama  name).  Ouithlamethi.— 
Ibid.  Kathlamet.— Schoolcraft. Ind.  Tribes,  1. 521, 
1858.  Kat-hUmet.  — Gibbs,  Chinook  vocab. ,  4, 1868. 
Kathlamit.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1850. 
Kathlamut.— Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man..  317,  1860. 
Kathlamit.  —Lane  in  Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.. 
1st  seas.,  174, 1850.  Xatlamak.— Framboise  quoted 
by  Gairdner  (1886)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
255, 1841.  Katlamat.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped., 
VI,  215, 1846.  Katlammets.  — To wnsend  ^  Narr. ,  175, 
1839.  kwillu'ehiid.-Gibb6,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Chinook 
name). 

Cathlanahqaiah  (*  people  of  the  r.  Xa- 
qoaix*).  A  Chinookan  tribe  living  in 
1806,  according  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  on 
the  8.  w.  side  of  Wappatoo,  now  Sauvies 
id.,  Multnomah  co.,  Oreg.,  and  number- 
ing 400  souls. 

Oath-lah-nah-qoiah. -Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
Cones  ed.,  981. 1898.  OatUanahqniah.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  226,  1614.  Oathlaaaqniah.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  OaLi'naqoa-ix.— Boas, 
infn,  1904.  Oatlinakoa-iq.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  Cones  ed.,  981,  note.  1898  (Cathlamet 
name).  Heknaix.— Gatschet  M8..  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Clackama  name). 

Cafhlapotle  ( ^people  of  Lewis  INd^p/oLX''] 
r.').  A  Chinookan  tribe  formeriv  living 
on  the  lower  part  of  Lewis  r.  and  on  the 
8.  w.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  in  Clarke  co., 
Wash.  In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  esti- 
mated their  number  at  900  in  14  large 
wooden  housesr  Their  main  village  was 
Nahpooitle.  (l.  p.) 

Oath-lah-poh-tle.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
214, 1905.  Oathlapootle.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
868,  1822.  Oathlapoutles.— 6tuart  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy..x,  115, 1821.  Oathlapouttes.- Ibid.,29.  Oat- 
lipoh.— Cones,  Jour.  Henry  and  Thompson,  821, 
im.  O^tUpoks.— Ibid.,  798.  OatUeputiea.— Roes, 
Advent.,  8^  1849.  Oa'LapIoLz.— Boas,  infn,  1904. 
Oa'tlap'otlh.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues 
ed.,  914,  note,  1898  (Cathlamet  name).  GnatUa'- 
pajak.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (aackama 
name).  KatUapootle.— Franch^re,  Narr.,  Ill ,  1854. 
Katlaportl.— Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  in 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255,  1841.  Hah-poo- 
itle.— Lyman  in  Greg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i.  822. 1900. 
QiaathUhpohtle.— Oiljgr.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
212, 1905.  Qnathlahpothle.— Kelly,  Greg.,  68, 183a 
Ooathlahpotle.- Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  ii.  469, 
1814.  Qoathlapohtle.— Oreg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
VI,  68, 1905. 

Oathlathlalas.  A  Chinookan  tribe  liv- 
ing on  both  sides  of  Columbia  r.,  just  be- 
low the  cascades,  in  1812.  Their  number 
was  placed  at  500. 

Gath-lath-la-lao.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  xii, 
23, 1821.  Oathlathlaly.  —Coues.  Jour.  Henry  and 
Thompson.  801,  1897.  Oathlathlas.— Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  368, 1822. 

Catlinite  ( red  pi  pestone ) .  Smoking  was 
a  custom  of  great  moment  among  the  ab- 
origines of  northern  America,  and  much 
time  and  labor  were  expended  in  the 
manufacture  and  decoration  of  the  tobacco 


pipe,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  "the 
sacred  calumet,"  because  of  its  important 
place  in  the  ceremonial  affairs  of  the 
people.  A  favorite  material  for  these 
pipes  was  the  red  claystone  called  catlin- 
ite, obtained  from  a  quarry  in  s.  w.  Minne- 
sota, and  so  named  because  it  was  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  mineralogists 
by  George  Catlin,  the  noted  traveler  and 
painter  of  Indians.  Stone  of  closely  analo- 
gous characters,  save  in  the  matter  of 
color,  is  found  in  man^  localities  and  has 
been  used  by  the  Indians  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pipes  and  other  articles,  but  so 
far  as  known  to  us  it  has  not  been  quar- 
ried to  any  considerable  extent.  Catlin- 
ite is  a  very  handsome  stone,  the  color 
varying  from  a  i>ale  grayish-red  to  a  dark 
red,  the  tints  being  sometimes  so  broken 
and  distributed  as  to  give  a  mottled  ef- 
fect. It  is  a  fine-grained,  argillaceous 
sediment,  and  when  freshly  quarried  is 
so  soft  as  to  be  readily  carved  with  stone 
knives  and  drilled  with  primitive  hand 
drills.  The  analysis  made  by  Dr  Charles 
F.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  gave  the  min- 
eral its  name,  is  as  follows:  Silica,  48.20; 
alumina,  28.20;  ferric  oxide,  5;  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  2.60;  manganous  oxide,  0.60; 
ms^esia,  6;  water,  8.40;  loss,  1. 

The  deposit  of  catlinite  occurs  in  a 
broad,  shallow,  i)rairie  valley,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  P^e- 
stone,  county  seat  of  Pipestone  co.  The 
outcrop  was  probably  discovered  by  the 
natives  where  it  had  been  slightly  ex- 
posed in  the  bed  of  the  small  stream  now 
called  Pipestone  cr.,  which  descends  into 
the  valley  on  the  e.  in  a  fall  18  ft.  in 
height,  and  traverses  the  basin,  passing 
out  to  the  N.  w.  So  far  as  exposed,  the 
stratum  of  pi  pestone  varies  from  10  to 
20  in.  in  thickness,  the  band  of  pure, 
fine-grained  stone  available  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pipes  rarely  measuring  more 
than  3  or  4  in.  in  thickness.  This  stra- 
tum is  embedded  between  massive 
lavers  of  compact  quartzite  which  dip 
slightly  to  the  eastward,  so  that  in  work- 
ing it  the  overlying  quartzite  had  to  be 
broken  up  and  removed,  the  diflBculty 
of  this  task  increasing  with  every  foot  of 
advance.  With  the  stone  implements  in 
use  in  early  times  the  process  was  a  very 
tedious  one,  and  the  excavations  were 
consequently  quite  shallow.  The  ledge 
which  crosses  the  stream  approximately 
at  right  angles  had  been  followed  to  the 
right  and  left  by  the  ouarrymen  until  the 
line  of  pittings,  rather  conventionally 
shown  in  Catlin's  plate  151,  was  nearly  a 
mile  in  length.  These  ancient  diggings 
have  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  more 
recent  operations,  which  since  the  advent 
of  the  whites  have  been  greatly  acceler- 
ated by  the  introduction  of  steel  sledg^, 
picks,  shovels,  and  crowbars.     It  is  said 
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that  with  the  aid  of  the  whites  blasting 
has  been  occasionally  resorted  to.  Some 
of  the  present  excavations  are  as  much  as 
10  ft.  m  depth,  and  have  advanced  20 
ft.  or  more  along  the  dip  of  the  strata 
to  the  E.  The  usual  section  now  ex- 
posed in  the  deeper  excavations,  begin- 
ning above,  shows  from  2  to  4  ft.  of 
soil  and  from  5  to  8  ft.  of  quartzite  rest- 
ing on  the  thin  stratum  of  pipestone, 
beneath  which,  again  forming  the  bed  of 
the  quarry,  are  compact  quartzites.  Nu- 
merous hammers  of  hard  stone,  some 
roughly  grooved  to  facilitate  hafting, 
have  been  found  about  the  older  pits,  and 
the  prairie  in  the  vicinity  is  dotted  with 
camp  sites  and  tent  rings  about  which  are 
strewn  bits  of  pij>estone  and  other  refuse 
of  manufacture  (see  .\fine8  and  Quarries), 
There  is  a  general  impression  among 
those  who  have 
written  on  the 
subject  that  the 
discoverv  and 
use  of  the  red 
pipestone  by  the 
tribes  is  of  com- 
parati  vel  V  recent 
date,  and  this  is 
no  douV)t  correct; 
but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it 
was  in  use  before 
the  arrival  of  the 
whites  in  the  N. 
W.  This  is  made 
clear  not  only  by 
history  and  tra- 
dition but  by 
the  appearance 
of  the  ancient 
(quarry  excava- 
tions, and  espe- 
cially by  the  oc- 
currence of  pipes 

and  other  objects  indian  quarryman  of  to-day. 
made  of    it    by  "*"' 

aboriginal  methoils  in  mounds  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.  (See  Pipes.) 
This  quarry  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
sacred  pipestone  (quarry.  According  to 
statements  by  Catlin  and  others,  the  site 
was  held  in  much  superstitious  regard  by 
the  aborigines.  Traditions  of  very  gen- 
eral distribution  lead  to  the  belief  that  it 
was,  in  the  words  of  Catlin,  **held  and 
owned  in  common,  and  as  neutral  ground 
amongst  the  different  tribes  who  met  here 
to  renew  their  pipes,  under  some  super- 
stition which  stayed  the  tomahawk  of 
natural  foes  always  raised  in  deadlv  hate 
and  vengeance  in  other  places"  (N.  Am. 
Indians,  ir,  201,  1844).  Nicollet  states 
(1888)  that  Indians  of  the  surrounding 
nations  made  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
quarry  unless  prevented  by  wars  or  dis- 
sensions.    Since  the  earliest  visits  of  the 
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white  man  to  the  Coteau  dea  Prairies,, 
however,  the  site  has  been  occupied  ex-' 
clueively  by  the  Sioux,  and  Catlin  met 
with  strong  opposition  from  them  when 
he  attempted  to  visit  the  quarry  about 
1837. 

The  following  facts  regarding  the  his- 
toric occupancy  and  ownership  of  the 
Pipestone  quarry  are  extractea  from  a 
statement  furnished  bv  Mr  Charles  H. 
Bennett,  of  Pipestone:  '  On  Apr.  30, 1803, 
the  region  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States  through  the  Louisiana  purchase. 
On  July  23,  1851,  the  lands,  including 
the  quarry,  were  relinquished  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux,  and  on  August  5  they  were 
relinquished  by  the  Maewakanton  and 
Wahpekute  Sioux,  and  64  chiefs  and 
head  warriors  who  had  also  a  claim.  A 
treaty  with  the 
Yankton  Sioux, 
ratified  Apr.  19, 
1858,  specifies 
that  "the  said 
Yancton  Indians 
shall  be  secured 
in  the  free  and 
unrestricted  use 
of  the  red  pipe- 
stone quarry,  or 
so  much  thereof 
as  they  have 
been  accustomed 
to  frequent  and 
use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procurinjr 
stone  for  pipes; 
and  the  United 
States  hereby 
stipulate  and 
agree  to  be 
caused  to  be 
surveyed  and 
markea.  so  much 
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proper  for  that  purpose,  and  retain  the 
same  and  keep  it  open  and  free  to  the  In- 
dians to  visit  and  procure  stone  for  pipes, 
so  long  as  they  shall  desire."  In  1859,  1 
sq.  m.,  including  the  (quarry,  was  surveyed 
as  a  reservation,  and  in  1892  Congress  ap- 
propriated $25,000  for  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  school,  which  is  now 
(1905)  l)eing  successfully  conducted,  with 
several  stone  building  and  some  200 
j)upils.  It  is  situated  on  the  highland 
overlooking  the  pipestone  quarries  on  the 
E.  The  Sioux  have  no  other  legal  claim 
ui)on  the  quarry  site  than  that  or  quarrj'^- 
ing  the  pipestone,  a  privilege  of  which 
they  yearly  take  advantage  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  Yankton  Sioux,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  their  friends,  the  Flan- 
dreau  Sioux,  continue  to  visit  the  quarry 
and   dig    pipestone,   coming  usually   iii 
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June  or  July.  They  establish  their  tents 
on  the  reservation  near  the  excavations, 
and  stay  from  1  to  2  weeks,  procur- 
ing the  pipestone  wliich  they  manufac- 
ture into  pipes  and  trinkets  of  great 
variety. 

The  Indians  sell  much  of  the  stone 
to  the  whites,  who  have  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  pipes  and  various  trin- 
kets, using  lathes  to  aid  in  the  work, 
and  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr  Bennett  in 
1892  it  is  stated  that  not  1  percent  of 
the  pipes  then  made  and  disposed  of  were 
of  Indian  manufacture.  VVhite  traders 
began  the  manufacture  of  pipes  from  the 
pipestone  many  years  ago,  and  according 
to  Hayden  these  were  used  by  the  fur 
companies  in  trade  with  the  Indians  of 
the  Is'.  W.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  in  1866  Hay- 
den stated  that  in  the  two  years  just 
passed  the  Northwestern  Fur  Company 
had  manufactured  nearly  2,000  pipes  and 
traded  them  with  the  tnbes  of  the  upper 
Missouri.  An  important  feature  of  the 
quarry  site  is  a  group  of  large  granite 
bowlders,  brought  from  the  far  N.  by 
glacial  ice,  about  the  base  of  which,  en- 
graved on  the  glaciated  floor  of  red  quartz- 
ite,  were  formerly  a  number  of  petro- 
glyphs  no  doubt  representing  mytholog- 
ical beings  associated  with  the  locality. 
These  have  been  taken  up  and  are  now  in 
possession  of  Mr  Bennett.  Additional 
interest  attaches  to  the  locality  on  account 
of  an  inscription  left  by  the  Nicollet  ex- 
plorinfi:  party  in  1838.  The  name  of  Nicol- 
let and  the  initials  of  5  other  persons,  in- 
cluding those  of  John  C.  Fremont  [C.  F. 
only],  are  cut  in  the  flinty  quartzite  rock 
face  near  the  ** leaping  rock"  at  the  falls. 
According  to  a  letter  written  to  Mr  Ben- 
nett by  Gen.  Fremont  several  years  ago, 
he  at  that  time  named  the  two  sniall  lakes 
adjoining  the  quarry,  one  after  his  wife, 
the  other  after  his  son. 

The  following  publications  will  afford 
additional  detaus:  Barber  in  Am.  Nat., 
XVII,  1883;  Carver,  Trav.  Through  N. 
Am.,  1778;  Catlin  (1)  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci. 
and  Arts,  Ists.,  xxxviii,  1840,  (2)  No.  Am. 
Inds.,  II,  1844;  Donaldson  in  Kep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1885,  1886;  Hayden  (1)  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  2a  s.,  xliii,  1867,  (2) 
in  Froc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  x,  1865-68; 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Holmes  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xli,  1892; 
Nicollet  in  Sen.  Doc.  237,  26th  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  1841;  Norris,  Calumet  of  the  Co- 
teau,  1883;  Rau  in  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst. 
1872,  1873;  White  in  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  1868; 
Winchell  in  Geol.  Surv.  Minn.,  i,  1884. 

(W.  H.   H.) 

Catoking.  A  village,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Chowanoc,  situated  about 
Gatesville,  Gates  co.,  N.  C,  in  1585. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 


Oatoninayot.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  D^c.j  III,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe  as 
being  among  his  enemies. 

Catrdo.  Mentioned  in  1598  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  (q.  v. )  Not  identified  with 
the  present  native  name  of  any  of  the 
ruined  pueblos  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez. 
Oaatri.— Oflate  (1598)  In  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  102, 1871. 
Oatr6o.— Ibid.,  114. 

Catskill.  A  division  of  the  Munsee 
formerly  living  on  Catskill  cr.,  w.  of  the 
Hudson,  in  Greene  co.,  N.  Y.  They 
were  one  of  the  Esopus  tribes,  and  were 
known  to  the  French  as  Mahingans  (or 
Loups)  of  Taracton,  but  this  name  may 
have  included  other  bands  in  that  region. 
The  name  Catskill  is  Dutch,  and  was  first 
applied  to  the  stream  as  descriptive  of  the 
totem  of  the  band,  which  was  really  the 
wolf. 

0»tkil».— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
XIII,  624,  1881.  OatJdl.— Document  of  1659(?), 
ibid.,  119.  Gatekilla.— Smith  (1660),  ibid.,  161. 
OatUkill.— Cregier  (1663),  ibid.,  325.    Kat^.— 

Lease  of  1660,  ibid.,  26.  Katakill Schuyler  (1691), 

Ibid.,  m,  801,  1863.  Taracton.— Frontenac  11674), 
ibid..  IX,  117, 1855.  Taraotoo.— Ibid.,  793.  Tarak- 
toiis.~Bruyas  (1678),  ibid.,  xiii,  623,  1881.  Tar- 
raktona.— Brockhohit  (1678),  ibid.,  627. 

Cattaohiptioo.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  Pamunkey  r.,  in  King 
William  co.,  Va.,  in  1608.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Cattahecassa.    See  Catahecasaa. 

CattarangiiB  ( 06,^ -da-gaPs^-geo^^  *  where 
oozed  mud  roils.* — Hewitt).  A  Seneca 
settlement  on  a  branch  of  Cattaraugus  cr., 
Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1903  there 
were  1,272  Seneca  and  182  Cayuga  and 
Onondaga  on  the  reserve,  which  contains 
21,680  acres,  14,800  of  which  are  under 
cultivation. 

Oataraugos.— Genesee  treaty  (1797)  In  Hall,  N.  W. 
Statee,  74,  1W9.  Oattaragua.— Procter  (179li  in 
Am.  St.  Pap.,  IV,  156, 1832.  Oattaraugua.~Buffalo 
Creek  treaty  (1802)  in  Hall.N.  W.  States,  76, 1849. 
Oatteranga.— keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  535, 
1878.  04'-da-ga»t'-geo"'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886 
(Seneca  form).  OadA'cetfao.— Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,  466,  la*)!.  Zi-'ti-riP-krt^— ifewltt,  InTn, 
1886  (TiLscarora  form). 

Caucus.  This  word,  defined  by  Bart- 
lett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  106,  1877)  as 
**a  private  meeting  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  a  partv,  to  agree  upon  the  plans 
to  be  pursued  in  an  approaching  elec- 
tion," and  by  Norton  (rolit.  American- 
isms, 28,  1890)  as  ** a  meeting  of  partisans, 
congressional  or  otherwise,  to  decide  upon 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  party,"  nas 
now  a  legal  signification.  In  Massachu- 
setts it  is  defined  as  "any  public  meeting 
of  the  voters  of  a  ward  of  a  city,  or  of  a 
town,  or  of  a  representative  district,  held 
for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  elec- 
tion, for  the  ele'^tion  of  a  political  commit- 
tee, or  of  delegates  to  a  political  conven- 
tion. * '  The  ongi  n  of  the  word  is  not  clear. 
Trumbull    (Trans.    Am.   Philol.  Asvsoc, 
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30, 1872)  suggested  a  derivation  from  caiv- 
cawaoMough,  a  word  in  the  Virginian  dia- 
lect of  Algonouian,  perhaps  identical  with 
cockarouse.  It  signifies  *  one  who  advises, 
urges,  encourages,  pushes  on.'  Relatea 
words  in  other  Algonquian  dialects  are  the 
Abnaki  kakesoman,  '  to  encourage,  incite, 
arouse,  speak  to,'  and  the  Chippewa 
aagansoma.  From  caucus^  which  is  used 
both  as  a  noun  and  a  verb,  are  derived 
caucuser,  caucusing ^  etc.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Oanghnawaga  {QH-hnH-wiV^'ge^  *  at  the 
rapids ' ) .  An  Iroquois  settlement  on  the 
Sault  St  Louis  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  Quebec. 
When  the  hostility  of  the  pagan  Iroquois 
to  the  missions  establishea  in  their  terri- 
tory frustrated  the  object  of  the  French 
to  attach  the  former  to  their  interests,  the 
Jesuits  determined  to  draw  their  converts 
from  the  confederacy  and  to  establish 
them  in  a  new  mission  village  near  the 
French  settlements  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
in  accordance  with  which  plan  these 
Indians  were  finally  induced  to  settle  at 
La  Prairie,  near  Montreal,  in  1668.  These 
converts  were  usually  called  **  French 
Praying  Indians''  or  **  French  Mohawks" 
by  the  English  settlers,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Iroquois  who  adhered  to  their 
own  customs  and  to  the  English  interests. 
In  1676  they  were  removed  from  this  place 
to  Sault  St  liOuis,  where Caughnawaga  and 
the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Francois  du  Sault 
were  founded.  The  village  has  been  re- 
moved several  times  wimin  a  limited 
area.  The  majoritv  of  the  emigrants 
came  from  the  Oneiaa  and  Mohawk,  and 
the  Mohawk  tongue,  somewhat  modified, 
became  the  speech  of  the  whole  body  of 
this  village.  The  Irocjuois  made  several 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  induce  the  converts 
to  return  to  the  confederacy,  and  finally 
renounced  them  in  1684,  from  which  time 
Caughnawaga  became  an  important  aux- 
iliary of  the  French  in  their  wars  with 
the  English  and  the  Iroquois.  After  the 
peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  manv  of  them  left 
their  villi^  on  the  Sault  St  Louis  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  the  valley  of 
Ohio  r.,  principally  about  Sandusky  and 
Scioto  rs.,  where  they  numbered  200  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution. 
From  their  contact  with  the  wilder  trib^ 
of  that  region  many  of  them  relapsed  into 
paganism,  althougn  they  still  retained 
their  French  allegiance  and  maintained 
connection  with  their  brethren  on  the  St 
Lawrence.  About  1755  a  colony  from 
Caughnawaga  formed  a  new  settlement  at 
St  Regis,  some  distance  farther  up  the  St 
Lawrence.  As  the  fur  traders  pushed 
their  way  westward  from  the  great  lakes 
they  were  accompanied  by  Caughnawaga 
hunters.  As  early  as  1820  a  considerable 
number  of  this  tribe  was  incorporated 
with  the  Salish,  while  others  found  their 


way  about  the  same  period  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Columbia  r.  in  Oregon,  and 
N.  even  as  far  as  Peace  r.  in  Athabasca. 
In  the  W.  they  are  commonly  known  as 
Iroc^uois.  Some  of  the  Indians  from  St 
Re^s  also  undertook  these  distant  wan- 
derings. In  1884  Caughnawaga  had  a 
population  of  1,485,  while  St  Regis  (in 
Canada  and  New  York)  had  about  2,075, 
and  there  were  besides  a  considerable 
number  from  the  2  towns  who  were  scat- 
tered throughout  the  W.  In  1902  there 
were  2,017  on  the  Caughnawaga  res.  and 
1,386  at  St  Regis,  besides  1,208  on  the  St 
Regis  reserve,  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

(tefnawaM — Doc.  of  1696  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HisU. 
IT,  120, 18^.  Oagnftwaffees.— JohnsoR  (1750),  ibid.. 
VI.  592, 1855.  Oacnftwanfa. —Hawley  ( 1794)  in  Mass. 
Hi8t.  Soc.CoII.,  1st  8.,  IV,  51, 1795.  Oacnawaugaa. — 
Stevens  (1749)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  v,  204, 1837. 
Oa(]iawaiicon.~^teven8  (^1749),  ibid.,  200.  Cafne- 
waffe.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist-  iv. 
120, 1854.  Oacnowaces.— Scbuyler  (1724)  quoted 
in  HiBt  Mag.,  Ist  s.,  x,  115,  1866.  Oafnnafas.— 
Oneida  letter  (1776)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  vni, 
689, 1857.  Oahffnawaffa.— N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  lii, 
104, 1832.  Oaliiiawaas.-Colden  (1727),  Five  Nat., 
55.  1747.  Oahaawafa.— Uoyt,  Ant.  Res.,  194,  1824. 
Oahnnaffa.— Barton,  New  Views,  xl,  1796.  Oalma- 
wafer--LydiU8  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
569,  1855.    Oanawahninai. —French  trader  (1764) 


Quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  558, 185S. 

Caiigh]iawafa.-*John8on Halle     '    ~~ 

Doc.  Col.  Hist.  VII,  558,  1856. 


aii«h]iawafra.-*John8on  Hallconf.  (1768)  in  N.  Y. 

ivoc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  658, " 

Doc.  of  1763,  ibid.,  544. 


flanfhnawafm.- 
u— Uoyi 


inJour.Antb'rop.   Inst.  G.  B..lv,  44, 18^5.  Oaasfa- 
newaffa.— Schuyler  a689)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk. 


Inds.,  I,  32,  1848.    Oaoffhnewaco.— Smith    (1799) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  186,  1841.    '" 
aawafas.— Knox  (1792)ln  Am.  8t^  Pap.,  IV, 


1832.  Ooohenawaffoea.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  509.  1878.  Ooohaawagah.— Stoddert  (1750) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi.  582,  1855.  Goohn*- 
wagM.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  byKauffman, 
W.  Penn.,  app.,  156,  1851.  OoohaewakM.— Bar- 
ton, New  Views,  8,  app.,  1796.  Ooohnowagoea. — 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  819. 1816.  Oooknawa- 
fas.— Lindesay  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  yi, 
588,1855.  Oookiiawaff06a.-John8on  (1749).  ibid., 
525.  OoohBewacos.--Clarke  (1741),  ibid.,  207. 
Coehnawafhaa.— Doc.  of  1747,  ibid.,  620.  Oo^mawa- 


f»ea.^Johnson  (1747) ,  ibid.,  850.  Oofhaan 
Johnson  (1755),  ibid..  946.  Oo^aawt 
Johnson  (1747),  ibid., 862.    OoghnawayMa.— John- 


son (1747),  ibid.,  859.  OoglmewafOM.— Croghan 
(1765)  quoted  in  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272, 188L  Oo»- 
nahwariiiJi.— Doc.  of  1798  in  WUllams,  Vt..n,  2^ 
1809.  0ogiiawai«e8.^Johnson  (1747)  inN.Y.Doc. 
Col.  Hist^vi,  859, 1855.  Oocnawago.— Peters  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  270, 1871.  Oohaa- 
waga,— Washington  (1796)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  rv,  686, 
1882.  Oohnawagey. —Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  542,  1856.  Ooh]iawahfaBa.~Car- 
ver.  Tray.,  173, 1778.  Oohnewaffe.— EastBum  (1768) 


quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  272. 1841.  Oolii 
wagus.— Imlay,  W.  Ter.,  291,  1797.  Oohvaiiaw- 
goes.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  187,  1829.  Oohrnm*- 
gagoM.— Thompson  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes, 
282,  1825.  Oohuimewagoes. —Bouquet  (1764) 
quoted,  ibid.,  141.  Conawagfanmaa.  —  French 
trader  quoted  by  Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  69, 
1766.  Ooaaway  Oninaa.— Buchanan, N.  Am.  Inds., 
156, 1824.  Oonwahago.— Mercer  (1759)  quoted  by 
Kauffman,  W.  Penn.,  129, 1851.  Oonglmawagaa. — 
Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s., 
X,  121,  1809.  Cuxmiwagoes.— Croghan  (1767)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  286,  1866.  Frwiah  Mo- 
hawks.—Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  57, 1824.  Iroquois  dn  Savlt— Bacqueville 
de  la  Potberie,  ni,  67, 1753.  Iroquois  of  the  Banlt. — 
La  Barrc  (1684)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
241.  1855.  Jemaistes.— Doc.  of  1694.  ibid.,  IV.  92, 
1854.    Kaohanoage. —Schuyler  (1700),  ibid..  747. 
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Xadumnge.— Liyingston  (1700),  ibid.,  G95.  Kftoh- 
nanafo.  —  Schuyler  (1700),  ibid.,  747.  Kaeh- 
Boafe.  —  Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  606.  Kafna- 
wage.— Freerman  (1704),  ibid.,  1163.  Ka'hu^ 
waff*  liauak.— Gatschet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A. 
£.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Kahnuafes.— Doug- 
lass, Summ.,  1, 186, 1755.  jCanatakwenke.— Cuoq, 
Lex.,  168, 1882.  Kftn&warUL—King,  Arct.  Ocean,  i, 
9, 1836.  Kanaogaa.— Sleeker  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  920.  1854.  Kanaawsffogh.— Mercer 
(1759)  quoted  by  Kauffman,  W.  Penn.,  129,  1851. 
XaBU]if«-mio.—Gat8chet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882  (Seneca  name).  Kaaghnawaaffas.— Picker- 
ing (1794)  in  Am.  St  Pap.,  IV,  546, 1832.  Konuaga.— 
C3den  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  732, 1856. 
Osaalt  8t  Louis.— Stoddert  (1750).  ibid.,  vi,  582, 
1855  ( for  au  Sault  St  Louis. '  at  St  Louis  fall ' ).  8t 
Francois  Zaviar  du  Baolt.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  304, 
1855.  Saint  Peter's.— Ibid.,  270.  Sault  Indians. — 
Doc  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  11,629, 1855. 
Saut  Indiana.- Doc.  of  1698,  ibid.,  686. 

Cauffhnawaga.  The  ancient  capital  of 
the  Mohawk  tribe,  situated  in  1667  on 
Mohawk  r.,  near  the  present  site  of 
Auriesville,  N.  Y.  The  Jesuits  main- 
tained there  for  a  time  the  mission  of  St 
Pierre.  The  town  was  destroyed  bv  the 
French  in  1693. 

Asseru^— Megapolensis  (1644)  quoted  by  Park- 
man,  Jes.,  222,  note,  1883.  Oaehannage.— Liv- 
ingston (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, iii;782, 1863. 
Cachenuaffe.— Hansen  (1700^  ibid.,  iv.  808,  1854. 
Caehnawago.— Doc.  of  1709,  ibid.,  v.  85,  1855. 
"    "  k— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Kauff- 


man, W.  Penn.,  165, 1851.  Oaohnewago.— Bouquet, 
Ibid.  Oaohnuagas.— Pownall  (1754)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  VI.  896,  1855.  Oaoknawages.— Clinton 
(1745). ibid., 276.  Oaenawagees.— Fox  (1756), ibid., 
vn,  77,  l&'i6»  Oaghnaws(i£.— Butler  (1750),  ibid.. 
TI,  591,  1855.  Oaghnawagoe.— Croghan  (1756) 
quoted  by  Kauffman,  W.  Penn,  116,  1851.  Oagh- 
aenewaga.— Monte  quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views, 
app.,  8,  1798.  Oaglmewagos. — Thompson  quoted 
by  Jefferson,  Note*,  282,  1826.  Caghnuage.— 
Bleeker  ( 1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  895, 1854. 
Cagnawsga.— De  Lancey  (1754),  ibid.,  vi,  909, 1855. 
Oanoomakers.— Dutrh  map  (1616),  ibid.,  i,  1856 
(nin-w).  CHl-*hnI.wi"-ge.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886 
(Mohawk  form).  Oandaouegue.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1670,  23,  1858.  Oandaouaque.— Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherie,  Hist,  de  I'Am.  S4pt.,  i,  853,  1753. 
Oandaougue.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K.,  97, 
1872.  Oandawaaue.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  216,  1855. 
Oaneganaga.— Morgan  (1851)  quoted  by  Parkman, 
Jesuits,  222,  note,  1888.  Oannaouague.— De  I'lsle 
(1718)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  250,  1853. 
Oa-no-wan-ga.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  419,  1855. 
Kaghenewage.— Conf.  of  1674  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col 
Hist.,  II,  712, 1858.  Kaghnawage.— Burnet  (1726), 
ibid.,  V,  818,  1855.  Kaghnewage.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  283,  1872  (Dutch  form). 
Kaghnuwtg^.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  250,1853. 
Lower  Konawk  castle.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  97, 18?2.  Onengioure.— Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  283,  1872.  OneugiSre.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1646,  15,  1858.  Onewyiure.— Shea,  Cath.  MLss.,  215, 
1855.  Otsemenon.— Jogues  (1643)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  680, 1881  (misprint).  Osserrion.— 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  15,  1858.  Osseruenon.— Park- 
man,  Jesuits,  222,  note,  1883. 

Causae.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Sobaipuri,  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  Ariz., 
visited  by  Father  Kino  about  1697. — Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  279,  181^6. 

Cavate  dwellings.     See  Cliff-dwellings. 

Caves  and  Rock  shelters.  The  native 
tribes  N.  of  Mexico  have  been  cave- 
dwellers  to  a  less  extent,  apparently,  than 
were  the  primitive  peoples  of  Europe, 
and  there  is  no  period  in  American  pre- 
history which  can  be  referred  to  as  a 
*  *  Cave  period. ' '    Vast  areas  of  limestone 


rocks  of  varying  a^  occur  in  the  middle 
E.  sections  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
there  are  countless  caves,  the  great 
caverns  of  Vir^nia,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
and  Missouri  being  well-known  examples; 
and  caves  also  occur  in  many  parts  of  the 
far  W.,  especially  in  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  observed  that  in  general 
these  caverns  have  existed  for  a  long 
j)eriod,  extending  back  well  beyond  the 
time  when  man  is  assumed  to  have  ap- 
peared on  the  continent.  Few  of  the 
caverns  have  been  explored,  save  in  a 
most  superficial  manner,  and  as  a  rule 
where  serious  work  has  been  undertaken 
the  finds  have  been  such  as  to  discourage 
investigation  by  archeologists — not  that 
meager  traces  of  man  are  encountered, 
but  because  the  osseous  remains  and 
works  of  art  found  represent  the  Indian 
tribes  merely.  The  substrata  of  the  cav- 
ern floors,  which  would  naturally  con- 
tain traces  of  very  early  occupants,  are 
apparently  barren  of  human  remains,  a 
condition  that  is  difficult  to  understand 
if,  as  some  suppose,  the  ^continent  was 
occupied  by  man  throughout  all  post- 
Tertiary  time.  Human  remains  occur 
along  with  the  fossil  fauna  of  the  present 
perioid,  but  are  not  with  certainty  asso- 
ciated as  original  deiwsits  with  the  older 
forms.  Very  consiaerable  age  is  indi- 
cated, however,  by  the  condition  of  the 
human  bones,  some  of  which,  found  in 
California  caves,  seem  to  be  completely 
fossilized,  the  animal  matter  having  dis- 
appeared, while  in  Arkansas  and  else- 
where the  bones  are  deeply  embedded  in 
deposits  of  stalagmite.  The  length  of 
time  required  for  fossilization  is  not  well 
known,  however,  and  calcareous  accu- 
mulations may  be  slow  or  rapid,  so  that 
these  phenomena  have  no  very  definite 
value  m  determining  age. 

The  American  caves  were  occupied  by 
the  aborigines  for  a  number  of  purposes, 
including  bur- 
ial, ceremonv, 
and  refuge.  In 
a  few  cases 
chert,  outcroj>- 
ping  in  the 
walls,  was 
quarried  for 
tne  manufac- 
ture of  imple- 
ments. Gener-  ^^^tion  of  cavern 
ally  only  the  outer  and  more  accessible 
chambers  of  deep  caverns  were  occupied 
as  dwelling  places,  and  in  these  evidence 
of  occupancy  is  often  abundant.  The 
floors  are  covered  with  deposits  of  ashes, 
in  which  are  embedded  various  imple- 
ments and  utensils  and  the  refuse  of  feast- 
ing, very  much  as  with  ordinary  dwelling 
sites.  The  deeper  chambers  were  some- 
times used  as  temporary  retreats  in  time 
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of  danger  and  for  the  performance  of  re- 
lifi^ious  rites.  In  numerous  cases  deposits 
of  sacrificial  offerinp^  are  found,  and  the 
walls  are  covered  with  symbolic  or  other 
paintings  or  engravings.  The  Zuili  em- 
ploy caverns  as  shrines  and  as  depositories 
for  imases  of  their  gods  and  the  painted 
bones  ofanimals,  and  caves  have  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  genesis  myths  of  many 
tribes.  Burial  in  caves  was  common,  and 
chambers  of  various  depths  from  the  sur- 
face were  used.  Pits  and  crevices  in  the 
rocks  were  also  repositories  for  the  dead. 

Far  better  adapted  to  man's  use  as 
dwellings  than  the  deep  caves  are  the 
rock  recesses  or  shelters  which  owe  their 
origin  not  to  the  action  of  underground 
waters,  but  to  undercutting  bv  the 
waters  of  the  sea  or  lakes  and  ordinary 
streams  or  to  disintegration  of  portions  of 
steep  rock  faces  aided  by  wind  action. 
These  recesses  often  have  somewhat  level 
floors  and  arched 
roofs,  formed  by 
hard  layers  of 
rock,  wHich  ex- 
pand toward  the 
front,  thus  form- 
ing roomy  and 
well-lighted 
dwelling  places. 
They  are  no- 
where so  numer- 
ous as  in  the  plateau  region  of  the  Colo- 
rado and  Rio  Grande  valleys,  where  the 
well-exposed  rock  faces  in  a  multitude  of 
cases  are  deeply  undercut  by  the  gnaw- 
ing aijencies  of  disiht^ration  aided  by 
the  winds.  In  this  region  man  was  not 
content  with  the  natural  shelters  so 
abundantly  furnished,  but  the  recesses 
were  enlarged,  and  in  places  where  the 
rock  was  massive  and  easily  worked  great 
numbers  of  chambers  were  excavated 
for  dwellings.  See  Archeology,  Antiquity, 
Cliff 'dwellings. 

Consult  Andrews  in  11th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1878;  Dall  (1)  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  1877,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont., 
XXII,  1878;  Haywood,  Nat.  and  Aborig. 
Hist.  Tenn.,  1823;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp..  Ill,  no.  3,  1890;  Jones  in  Smith- 
son.  Cont.,  XXII,  1876;  Mercer  (1)  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  xi,  pt  2, 
1896;  (2)  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXXIV,  no.  149,  1895;  (3)  in  Pubs.  Univ. 
Pa.,  VI,  1897;  Mitchell  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc,  i,  1820;  Palmer  in  11th  Rep. 
Peabody  Mus.,  1878;  Peabody  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  3,  1905;  Peabody  and 
Moorehead,  Bull.  1,  Dept.  Archaeol., 
Phillips  Acad.,  1904;  Putnam  in  Peabody 
Mus.  teepe.;  Sinclair  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  ii,  no.  1, 
1904;  Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1905;  Yarrow  in  Ist  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

(W.  H.  H.) 


Cawasumsenck.  Given  by  Williams  in 
1643  as  the  name  by  which  some  tribe, 
settlement,  or  band  of  New  England  In- 
dians called  themselves  (Maes.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist  8.,  in,  205,  1794).  To  what 
Indians  he  refers  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
possibly  to  some  then  living  on  Cawsum- 
sett  Neck,  near  Pawtucket  r.,  R.  I. 

Cawrnnoc.  A  village  in  1585,  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  Neusiok,  and  seemingly 
situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Neuse  r.,  in  the 

giresent  Craven  co.,  N.  C. 
awruuoc.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Owarenuook.— Dutch  map   (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856. 

Cawwontoll. — A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Cayahasomi.  The  Partridjge  clan  of  the 
Acheha  phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua 
tribe  of  Florida. —Pareja  (ca.  1612) 
quoted  bv  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Cayahog^a  (Kaynha*ge\  *the  fork  of  the 
stream.* — Hewitt).  A  village,  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  Wyandot,  formerly  sit- 
uated on  the  N.  E.  side  of  Cuyahoga  r., 
near  Akron,  Ohio. 

Cajooka.— Stoddart  (1758)  In  N.Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
VI,  779, 1856.  Otjuhafa,— Clinton  (1750) ,  Ibid..  548. 
Oaniaha^a.  — Alban y  conf .  ( 1751 ) .  ibid . ,  720.  Oaoa- 
hogue.— Esnauts  and  Rapillv,  map,  1777.  Oaya- 
higali.— Lindeaay  (1761)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLit., 
VI,  706,  1855.  Oayahoca.— Hutchins,  map  (1764) 
in  Smith,  Boquet  Exped.,  1766.  Owahaso.— 
Esnauts  and  Uapilly,  map.  1777.  Owahaco. — 
Lotter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Kaya'ha'ie'.— Hewitt, 
Inf'n.  1903.  Kiohaga.— Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  HiRt..  VI.  391,  1855.  Xyahagah.— Lindesay 
(1751),  ibid.,  706. 

Cayas.  A  tribe  visited  by  the  De  Soto 
expedition  in  1542,  apparently  in  w.  Ar- 
kansas. Schoolcraft's  identification  of 
the  name  with  Kansa  is  of  very  doubtful 
value. 

Oayas.— Ranjel  (1543)  in  Smith,  Col.  Doc.  Fla.. 
I,  60,  1857.  Oayaae.— Ranjel  (1543)  quoted  by 
Bourne,  Narr.  De  Soto,  Ii,  147, 1904. 

Cayegnas.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  theCayeguas  ranch,  Ventura  co., 
Cal. 

Oayefuas.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 
OaTOguis.— Ibid.,  May  4,  1860  (located  at  Punta 
Alamo).  Ka-yo'-woc.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (r=8h). 

Caymns.    A    former    Yukian    Wappo 
village  on  the  site  of  the  present  Yount- 
ville,  in  Napa  valley,  Cal.        (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Oaymas.— BarUett,   Pers.  Narr.,    li,    20-21,    1854. 
Oaymui.— Revere,  Tour  of  Duty.  91-93, 1849. 

Cayomnlgri.  An  ancient  Upper  Creek 
town  on  a  stream  which  joins  Coosa  r.  at 
Coussa  (Kusb)  town,  Ala.  Possibly  for 
Okmulgee,  an  ancient  Creek  town  in  e. 
Georgia. 

Oayomugi.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i.  map.  1799.  Oayo- 
mulgi.— Phllippeaux,  map  of  Engl.  Col.,  1781. 

Cayoosh  Creek.  A  local  name  for  two 
bodies  of  Upper  Lillooet  Indians  of  Sali- 
shan  stock  near  the  junction  of  Bridge 
and  Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col.    Population  of 
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one  of  the  bodies  in  1902,  34;  of  the 
other,  also  called  Pashilqua,  15. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1901,  pt.  ii,  72. 
Cayouih.— Survey  map,  Hydr.  Office,  U.  S.  N., 
1882.  KayuM  Greek.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1878,  74. 
Paahilquia.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1891,  251.  PaehU- 
qiuu— Ibid.,  1884,  190. 

Cayovea.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (m.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Oayng^a  {KuHli(/gmt;f*\  *the  place  where 
locusts  were  taken  out.* — Hewitt).  A 
tribe  of  the  Iroquoian  confederation, 
formerly  occupying  the  shores  of  Cayuga 
lake,  N.  Y.  Its  local  council  was  com- 
posed of  4  clan  ph retries,  and  this  form 
became  the  pattern,  tradition  says,  of 
that  of  the  confederetion  of  the  Five 


AYUQA.        (hOJIAOEOE, -fish-carrier) 

Nations  of  the  Iroquois,  in  which  the 
Cuyuga  had  10  delegates.  In  1660  they 
were  estimated  to  number  1,500,  and  in 
1778,  1,100.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
American  Revolution  a  large  part  of  the 
tribe  removed  to  Canada  ana  never  re- 
turned, while  the  rest  were  scattered 
among  theother  tribes  of  the  confederacy. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution  these  latter 
sold  their  lands  in  New  York;  some  went 
to  Ohio,  where  they  joined  other  Iro- 
quois and  became  known  as  the  Seneca 
of  the  Sandusky.  These  are  now  in  In- 
dian Ter. ;  others  are  with  the  Oneida  in 
Wisconsin;  175  are  with  the  Iroquois  still 
in  New  York,  while  the  majority,  num- 
bering 700  or  800,  are  on  the  Grand  River 


res.,  Ontario.  In  1670  they  had  three 
villages — Goiogouen,  Tiohero,  and  On- 
nontare.  Goiogouen  was  the  principal 
village;  Gayagaanha,  ^iven  by  Morgan, 
was  their  chief  village  in  modem  times. 
Their  other  villages  of  the  modern  period, 
according  to  Morgan,  were  Ganogeh,  Ge- 
wauga,  and  Neodakheat.  Others  were 
Chonodote,  Gandaseteigon,  Kawauka, 
Kente,  Oneniote,  and  Onyadeakahyat. 
Their  clans  were  those  common  to  the 
Iroquois.  (j.  m.     j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oae^ie•.— Androfl  (1690)  in  N.Y,  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in, 
722,  1853.  Oihug4».— Marshe  (1744)  in  Mojss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8..  VII,  189,  1801.  OafjouM*.— Ft 
Johnson  oonf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil, 
55,  1856.  Ca^ouget.— Wessela  (1693),  ibid.,  iv,  60, 
1854.  Oaiouga.— tireenhalgh  (1677)  quoted  by 
Conover,  Kanadaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  £. 
Oaiougaea.— Livingston  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV, 342, 1854.  Oaiougoe.— Greenhalgh  (1677), 
ibid.,  Ill,  251, 1853.  Oaiuget.— Andros  (1690)  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec,  III,  281,  1858.  Oaiyoogas.— Ft  Johnson 
conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  67, 
1856.  Civjoecen.— Dellius  (1697),  ibid.,  iv,  279, 
1854.  Oigouga*.— Wessels  (1698),  ibid.,  872.  Oa- 
jouges.— Maryland  treaty   (1682).  ibid.,  in,  323, 

1853.  Oajugaa.— Wciser  (1748)  quoted  by  Kauff- 
man,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  22,  1851.  Oaiuger.— Schuy- 
ler (1699)   in    N.    Y.    Doc.    Col.    Hist.,    iv,  563, 

1854.  Cajuget.  —  Ibid.  Oaiugu. —Barton,  New 
Vifews.  app.,  7,  1798.  Oiyukaa.— Weiser  (1748) 
auotea  by  Kauffman,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  22,  1851. 
uajyougas.— Johnson  Hall  conf.  (176o)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII.  724,  1866.  Oajyugaa.— Ibid., 
719.  Oai;gue^oa.~Weiser  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  389,  1854.  Oavagas.— 
Crepy,  map,  m.  17W.  Oayagoei.— Bellomont 
(1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  370,  1854. 
Oa3rauga.—Ft»  Johnson  conf.  (1756),  ibid.,  vii, 
186.  1856.  Oayauge.— Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  iv, 
650.  1854.  Oayougea.— Albany  conf.  (1737),  ibid., 
VI.  99,  1855.  Cayeugea.— Albany  conf.  (1744), 
ibid.,  262.  Oayeugoea.— Ingoldsby  (1691),  ibid.. 
HI.  797.  1863.  Oayliuga.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1775), 
ibid.,  VIII,  534,  1857.  CajrAga.— La  Tour,  map, 
1779  (misprint).  Oayoga^— Phelpe  deed  (1788) 
In  Am.  St.  Pap.,  iv,  210,  1832.  Gayongea.— 
Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i, 
41. 1824.  Oayoogoea.— ConejJtoga  treaty  (1721)  in 
Proud.  Penn.,  ii,  132,  1798.  Oayougaa.— Hun- 
ter (1714)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  884,  1855. 
Oayougea.— Doc.  of  16M.  ibid.,  in,  347, 1853.  Gay- 
ougaea.  —Doc.  of  1 688,  Ibid . .  548.  Oayoungea.  — Tel- 
ler(1698),  Ibid.,  iv.  352,  1854.  Oayowgea.— Bello- 
mont (1698),  ibid.,  369.  Oayuaga,— Doc.  of  1792  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  285, 1806.  Oayugaa.— 
Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  500, 
1881.  Oayugea.— Albany  conf.  (1737),  ibid.,  vi, 
108.  1855.  Oayukera.— Barton,  New  Views,  app., 
7,  1798.  Oayungaa.— Vetch  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  V,  631,  1855.  Ohingaa.— Albany  conf. 
(1751),  ibid.,  vi,  719.  1855  (misprint).  Ohingaa.— 
Dwight  and  Partridge  (1754)ln  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  Ist  s..  V,  120,  1816.  Ghimugert.- Dongan 
(1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Hi,  632. 1853.  Ohyu- 
gaa.— Vaillant  (1688),  ibid.,  627.  Ooieiuea.— Leis- 
fer  (1690),  ibid.,  732.  Oojages. —Maryland  treaty 
(1682),  ibid..  321.  Oojogea.— Goldthwait  (1766)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x,  121,  1809.  Ooigou- 
gaa.— Albanv  conf.  (1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  317,  1855.  Ooyougert. —Jamison  (1697),  ibid., 
IV,  294,  1854.  Ooyougea.— Doc.  ca.  1700  in  Hist. 
Mag.,  2d  s..  I,  300,  1867.  Ouiukguoa.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  V,  4, 1848.  Cuyahuga.— Iroquois  deed  (1789) 
in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  iv,  211,  1832.  Oaoheoa.— Proud, 
Penn.,  ii.  296,  1798.  Oachoi.— Map  of  1616  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856.  Oaohooa.— Map, 
ca.  1614,  ibid.  Oaohpaa.— Loskiel,  Miss.  Unit. 
Breth.,  pt.  3,  16,  1794.  Oaiuokera.— Weiser  (1786) 
Quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv,  332,  1854. 
oi^uka.— Zelsberger  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadaga,  and  Geneva  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (German 
form).  Oiyuqaaa.— Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  7, 
1798.    Ghtkaoa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126, 
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1816.  CKb-u'-fweh. —Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  159, 
1851.  Oayuga.— PyrlaeUB  (ca.  1760)  quoted  In  Am. 
Antiq.,  IV,  75,  1881.  Oocouins.— Chauvignerie 
(1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii  555, 
1853.  Ooio^ue]u.-Je8.  Rel.  for  1670,  75,  1358. 
Ooio^oioronons.— €ourcelle8  {ca.  1670)  in  Margry, 
D4c.,  1, 178,  1875.  CkgMfoiiea.-Jes.  Rel.  for  1671, 
3,  3858.  GooiogoueiL— Lotter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Oo> 
yagouiiu.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist  Am.. 
Ill,  3, 1753.  Ooyogana.— La  Hontan  (1703)  quoted 
by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  313,  1816.  Oovoga- 
ans. — La  Hontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  map,  1703.  Ooyo- 
foin.— Pouchot  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
694,  ia58.    Ooyogouau.— La  Hontan,  New  Voy., 

I,  39,  1703.  Owrogoueiu.— Louis  XIV  (1699)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist,  IX,  698,  1855.  Ooyogoiun.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  in,  27, 
1753.  Ooyoguans.— La  Hontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  231, 
1703.  Ooyoguen.— Bellin.map,  1755.  Ooyofuin.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Ooyofuoain.— Denon- 
ville  (1685)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  282, 1855. 
Oo-yo-fw8«'.— Hewitt,  MS.  Mohawk  yocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Mohawk  name).  Gtucouint.— 
Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.,  pt.  1, 117,  1761.  Owaugaeh.— 
Morgan.  I..eague  Iroq.,  map.  1851.  Gwe-u-gweh-o- 
no'.—Ibid.,  51  ('people  ot  the  mucky  land': 
own  name).  ttonosoguaytn-wduie. — Oatschet, 
Seneca  MS.,  B.  A  E.,  1882  ('big  pipes':  Seneca 
ceremonial  name).  Kaaawa.— Oatschet,  Shaw- 
nee MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee  name).  Ka- 
yowgawt.~Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756.  Kayi^ue- 
onoB.— Oatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Sen- 
eca name).  Xei-u-cuea.— Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  viii,  244,  1819.  Ko-'te-a- 
^e'-nyo".— Hewitt,  Cayuga  MS.  vocab^  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (another  Cavuga  name).  Ko-yo-konk- 
ha-ka.— Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (a  Mohawk  name).  Xaenyugu-haka.— Oat- 
schet, Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Tuscarora 
name).  Xujrnkn-luSffa.— <jatschet,  Mohawk  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Mohawk  name).  Oiogoen.— Jes. 
Rel.  for  1666, 20, 1858.  Oiogoenhronnons.— Ibid.,  29. 
Oiiogouan.-^es.  Rel.  for  1657,  15,  1858.  Oiogou- 
anronnon.— Ibid.  Oiogoaen. — La  Salle  (1679)  in 
Margry,  D<5c.,  I,  504, 1875.  O'iogouenronnon.-^cs. 
Rel.  for  1657, 18, 1858.  Oiogouin.— La  Barre  (1683) 
in  Margry,  D4c.,  ii,  330,  1877.  Oiougovenet.— Bar- 
cia,  Ensiiyo,  225,  1723.  Oioncoveres,— Ibid.,  220. 
Onionenhronnont.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1653  (misprint). 
Oniouenhronon.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  35,  1858  (mis- 
print). Orongouens. — Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New 
Disc..  93, 1698.  Ooioenrhonons.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1635, 
34,  1858.  Ouiouenronnont.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1647,  46, 
1858.  Oyogouina.— La  Barre  (1683)  in  Margry,  D4c., 

II,  332,  1877.  Petuneurt.— Greenhftlgh  (1677)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  252, 1853  (French  name). 
Queyugwe.— Macau  ley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829. 
Queyugwehaughga,— Ibid.,  185.  Quingoes.— Cour- 
sey  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  558,  1881 

i misprint).  <luiquogaa. — Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  i, 
01,  1864.  auiuquuhs.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Ma.ss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  146,  1809.  Sanonawanto- 
wane.— Gati*chet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  75,  1881. 
Shoneanawetowah.— Macaule^,  N.  Y.,il,  185,  1829. 
Shononowendot. — Ibid.  S'ho-ti-non-nii-wao-td'-ni.— 
Hewitt,  from  Tuscarora  informant,  1886  ('thev 
are  great  pipes ' :  council  name) .  So-nut'-ho-gwa- 
to- war.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  423,  1851  ('great 
pipe':  council  name).  Boon-noo-daugh-we-no- 
wenda.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  ii,  185,  1829. 

Gaynse.  A  Waiilatpuan  tribe  formerly 
occupying  the  territor^v  about  the  heads 
of  Wallawalla,  Umatilla,  and  Grande 
Ronde  rs.  and  from  the  Blue  mts.  to  Des- 
chutes r.  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 
The  tribe  has  always  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  neighboring  Nez  Percos 
and  Wallawalla,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
early  explorers  and  writers  as  belonging 
to  the  same  stock.  So  far  as  the  avail- 
able evidence  ^oes,  however,  they  must 
be  considered  linguistically  independent. 
The  Cayuse  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  bravery,  and  owing  largely  to  their 


constant  struggles  with  the  Snake  and 
other  tribes,  have  been  numerically  weak. 
According  to  Gibbs  there  were  few  pure- 
blood  Cayuse  left  in  1851,  intermar- 
riage, particularly  with  the  Nez  Percys, 
having  been  so  prevalent  that  even  the 
language  was  falling  into  disuse.  In  1855 
the  Cayuse  joined  m  the  treaty  by  which 
the  Umatilla  res.  was  formed,  and  since 
that  time  have  resided  within  its  limits. 
Their  number  is  oflBcially  reported  as 
404  in  1904;  but  this  figure  is  misleading. 
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as  careful  inquiry  in  1902  failed  to  dis- 
cover asingle  one  of  pure  blood  on  the  res- 
ervation and  the  language  is  practically  ex- 
tinct. The  tribe  acquired  wide  notoriety 
in  the  early  days  of  the  white  settlement 
of  the  territory.  In  1838  a  mission  was 
established  amon^  the  Cayuse  by  Marcus 
Whitman  at  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  W^hitman,  Wallawalla  ct>.,  Wash.  In 
1847  smallpox  carried  off  a  large  part  of 
the  tribe.  The  Cayuse,  believing  the 
missionaries  t<^  be  the  cause,  attacked 
them,  murdere<l  Whitman  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  and  destroved  the  mission. 
Owing  to  the  confusion  In  the  early  ac- 
counts it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the 
Cayuse  from  the  Nez  Perots  and  W'alla- 
walla,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  in  habits  and  customs  they  differed 
markedlv  from  those  tribes.  (l.  f.) 
Oaa^ias.— Palmer,  Trav.  Rocky  Mta.,  53,  1852. 
Gailloux.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  214,  1846. 
Oajoutet.— Ross,  Advent.,  127,  1849.     Oayooae.^ 
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Scouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  i,  287, 
1&18.  Gayoiues.— Wveth  (1848)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  i,  221, 1851.  Oajouz.— Grant  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  211.  1861.  Oay^— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  74, 1856.  OaTiiM.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  131, 1840.  OongoMt.— Cain  In  Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.  1855, 193, 1856.  OnyuM.  — Stevens,  Life  of 
1. 1.  Stevens,  ii,  36, 1901.  Oviua.— Brown  in  I^roc. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  90, 1867.  Haiauntohi.— Gatschet, 
Mollalla  MS.,  27,  B.  A.  £.  (Molalla  name). 
Hains. — Whitman  in  Mowry,  Marcus  Whitman, 
272, 1901.  KagouM.— Dunn,  Oregon,  218, 1845.  Kai- 
jons.—Smet,  Letters,  230,  1843.  KayouM.— Town- 
send,  Narr.,  245, 1839.  KayuL— Coke,  Ride  over 
Rocky  Mta..  305,  1852.  KaynsM.— Smet.  Letters, 
220,  1848.  Xaynzes.— Coke,  op.  cit.,  282.  Key- 
QSM.— White  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  450, 1843.  Kiaovz.— 
Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 30th  Cong.  1st  sess..  10, 
1848.  Kinse.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  163,  1844. 
Kiooae.— Palmer,  Trav.  Rocky  Mts.,  53,  note,  1852. 
KinsM.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  92, 1845.  Kiwaw.  — 
Palmer,  Trav.  Rocky  Mts.,  53,  note,  1852.  Ki- 
yuaa.— Wilkes,  Hist,  Oregon,  44, 1845.  J^vaa.— 
Kane.  Wand,  of  an  Artist,  280,  1859.    Kyooaa.— 


Lord,  Natur.  in  Brit.  Col.,  246.  1866.  Vai  Paroa 
Xayuaaa.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  104,  1847.  Ray- 
«iiaa.— Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond., 
XI,  257,  1841  (misprint).  Bkioaaa.— Wveth,  Cor- 
resp.  and  Jour.,  142,  1899.  Bkyaaaa.— Irving, 
Bonneville's  Advent.,  800,  1850.  Bkyuaa.— Fam- 
bam,  Trav.  W.  Prairies,  81,  1843.  waiilatpo.— 
Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  214, 1846.  WaiUtpu.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  416,  1855.  Wai'ltt- 
ma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  744,  1896 
(Yakima  name. )  WailStpu.— Ibid,  (own  name). 
Waillatpna.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  112, 1857.  Wait- 
lat-po.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  252, 1854.  Wau- 
Upta.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  476,  1851.  Wau- 
Utpaa.— Ibid.,  216.  WaaUtpu8.->Lane  (l&'iO)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  632,  1863.  Wi'aWt- 
vftnu-Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  744.  1896 
(another  Yakima  name),  willatpoa.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  809,  1814.  Wy-eilat.— Lord, 
Natur.  in  Brit.  Col.,  245,  1866.  Telatpo.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  471. 1814. 

CftTiue.  An  Indian  pon y ;  from  the  name 
of  a  Waiilatpuan  tribe.  The  horses,  after 
the  Indians  had  come  into  contact  with 
the  whites,  were  bred  by  the  Cayuse,  and 
from  a  merely  local  use  the  word  has 
attained  an  extended  currency  in  the 
V.  w.  Pacific  states.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Casaihita  (said  to  mean  'bad  arrow- 
points,'  and  so,  perhaps,  from  kaza  'to 
pick  to  pieces. '  snicha  *  bad  * ;  but  arrow- 
point  iawar^hin).  A  Dakota  division,  under 
chief  Shonka,  or  Dog;  probably  a  part  of 
the  Teton,  or  perhaps  the  same  as  Broken 
Arrows  and  Wannaw^a. 
Ca-ia-shaa-ta.-<^tliD,  N.  A.  Inds.,  l,  233, 1844. 

Casopo.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

CeboUeta  (Span.:  'tender  onion').  A 
place  on  Pojuate  r.,  in  the  n.  e.  comer 
of  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.,  at  which,  in 
1746,  a  temporary  settlement  of  400  or 
600  Navaho  was  made  by  Father  Juan  M. 
Menchero.  A  mission  was  established 
there  in  1749,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  Navaho  grew  tired  of  sedentary  life, 
and  CeboUeta,  together  with  Encinal, 
which  was  established  at  the  same  time, 
was  abandoned.  In  1804  a  request  from 
the  Navaho  to  resettle  at  CeboUeta  was 
refused  by  the  Spanish  authorities.  It  is 
now  a  white  Mexican  town.    CeboUeta 
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mtn.  and  the  CeboUeta  land  grant  take 
their  name  from  the  settlement. 

(f.  W.  H.)  • 
Oaballata.—Hnghe8,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  126, 1848. 
OabaUitita.— Parke,  map  New  Mexico.  1851.  Oa- 
bolata.— Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  map,  1848. 
Oabollata.^bld.,  146.  OaboUatta.— Buschmann, 
Nea-Mexico, 247, 1868  (misquoting  Abert).  Garol- 
lata.— Brevoort,  New  Mexico,  22, 1874.  GaTollato.^ 
Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  A.,  ii,  7, 1860.  Oibalata.— 
Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  247,  1858.  Oibalatta.— 
Ibid.,  247.  Oibolatta,— Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Trans., 
II,  map,  1848.  Oibollata.— Abert  In  Emory,  Recon- 
noissance.  468, 1848.  OiboUatta.— Ibid.,  465;  John- 
ston, ibid.,  589.  Baboyata.— U.  8.  Land  Off.  map, 
1908.  8aTollata.-<?ortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
in,  pt  S,  119, 1856.  BiboUatta.— Folsom.  Mexico, 
map,  1842. 

Ceoa.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc.  In^d., 
XVI,  114, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the  Jemez  in 
New  Mezioo  in  1698.  The  name  can  not 
be  identified  with  the  present  native  name 
of  any  rained  settlement  in  the  vicinity. 
Laaoa.— Ofiate,  op.  cit.,  102. 

Celts.  Ungrooved  axes  or  hatchets  of 
stone,  metal,  or  other  hard  material. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  the  name  is  de- 


HlMATm    CILT;  W.   VA. 
(about  1-«) 


Short,  Thick  Cclt;  Ala. 

(t-4) 


rived  from  the  Latin  cettw,  'chisel,*  to 
which  the  implement  bears  some  resem- 
blance, or  from  the  Welsh  celltf  *a  flint 
stone.'  The  celts  range  in  weight  from 
less  than  half  an  ounce  to  more  than  20 
pounds,  while  the  diversity  of  form  is 
very  great.  Their  distribution  is  more 
general  than  that  of  the  grooved  ax.    The 
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Erimary  purpose  was  probably  that  of  a 
atchet,  but  in  one  shape  or  another  they 
served  as  adzes,  chisels,  scrapers,  skin- 
ning knives,  meat  cutters,  ana  weapons. 
Many  have  the  surface  roughened  by 
pecking  at  the  top,  which  was  inserted  in 
a  cavity  cut  in  a  wooden  club  and  secured 
with  gum  or  glue;  in  others,  this  rough- 
ening was  around  the  middle,  to  give  a 
firmer  grip  to  a  withe  handle;  still  others, 
wrapped  perhaps  in  a  piece  of  buckskin 
or  some  such  substance  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, were  held  in  the  hand.  Some  speci- 
mens were  set  in  the  end  of  a  short  piece 
of  bone  or  antler,  which,  in  turn,  acting 
as  a  buffer,  was  attached  to  a  handle  of 
wood  in  the  fashion  of  a  hatchet,  an  adz, 
or  a  plane.  The  smallest  specimens,  es- 
pecially those  made  of  hematite,  which 
usually  have  the  scraper-form  edge,  were 
similarly  set  in  the  end  of  a  longer  piece 
of  bone  or  antler,  and  used  as  knives  or 
scrapers.  Celts,  in  their  various  patterns, 
were  among  the  most  important  imple- 
ments known  to  primitive  man. 

Celts  made  of  flint,  iaaper,  and  other 
brittle  stone  are  shaped  mainly  by  flak- 
ing. In  most,  the  edge  is  more  or  less 
sharpened  by  grinding,  and  sometimes  the 
entire  implement  is  partially  smoothed 
in  the  same  way.  They  are  common 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  ar^illite 
and  rhjroliteare  easily  procured;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Kanawha  valley, 
where  the  black  flint  outcrops  so  abun- 
dantly. Along  the  Mississippi  r.,  in  Ar- 
kansas and  Mississippi,  are  found  numer- 
ous specimens  which  have  been  chipped 
from  yellow  jasper  and  then  ground  until 
the  angles  formed  by  the  facets  are  nearly 
obliterated  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
blade  attains  a  high  degree  of  polish. 
These  are  mostly  small,  and  approach 
more  closely  the  European  celts  with 
rectangular  section  than  any  others  found 
in  America.  They  are  sometimes  classed 
with  chisels.  See  AdzeSy  Axes,  Chisels, 
Copper,  Hatchets,  Stone-work,  Toynahnwks. 

Celts  are  de8(^ril)ed  or  briefly  referred 
to  and  illustrated  in  numerous  works  on 
archeologic  subjects.  Among  these  are 
Abbott,  Prim.  Indus.,  1881;  Fowke  (1) 
Archseol.  HiHt.  Ohio,  1902,  (2)  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Holmes  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1873;  Moore,  various  memoirs  in  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  Moore- 
head,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Cont.,  XXII,  1876;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
Tenn.,  1897.  (g.  f.     w.  h.  h.) 

Cements. — ^The  Indians  used  cements  of 
animal,  vegetal,  and  mineral  origin,  and 
sometimes  combined  two  of  these  or  added 
mineral  substances  for  coloring.  Animal 
cement  was  obtained  by  the  Yokuts  of 
California  by  boiling  the  joints  of  various 
animals  and  combining  the  product  with 


pitch  (Powers,  Tribes  of  Cal.,  373, 1877) . 
The  Hupa  boiled  the  gland  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  nose  of  the  sturgeon  and  dried 
the  products  in  balls  (Ray  in  Smithson. 
Rep.,  229, 1886) .  Capt.  John  Smith  states 
that  with  sinew  of  deer  and  the  tops 
of  deer  horns  boiled  to  a  jelly  the  Vir- 
ginia Indians  made  glue  that  would 
not  dissolve  in  cold  water.  The  Plains 
tril)es  boiled  the  skin  of  the  head  of  ani- 
mals until  it  was  softened  into  ^lue, 
w^hich  they  dried  in  masses  on  sticks. 
Such  glue-sticks  formed  a  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  bow-and-arrow  maker, 
and  the  horn  arrow-straighteners  of  the 
S.  W.  tribes  are  often  filled  with  resin. 
Sometimes  one  end  of  the  hearth  of  the 
fire-drill  bears  a  mass  of  resin,  as  a  con- 
venient wav  to  carry  this  substance,  which 
may  readily  be  melted  at  the  fire  and 
applied  to  various  uses.  Wax  and  albu- 
men from  eggs  had  a  limited  use,  and  the 
Eskimo  used  blood  mixed  with  soot. 
The  chief  use  of  animal  cement  was  in  the 
manufacture  of  bows  and  arrows,  and, 
among  the  Plains  tribes,  in  joining  the 
stems  of  certain  kinds  of  pipes.  The 
only  mineral  cement  known  to  the  tribes 
was  bitumen,  which  was  used  by  the  In- 
dians of  8,  Arizona  and  California.  Veg- 
etal cements  were  numerous,  and  chief 
among  these  was  the  exudation  from  con- 
iferous trees,  employed  by  northern  tribes 
for  pitching  the  seams  of  bark  canoes, 
baskets,  etc. ;  by  S.  W.  tribes  for  render- 
ing basketry,  water  vessels,  and  the  like 
water  tight;  by  the  Hopi  for  varnishing 
pottery,  and  by  many  tribes  for  mending, 
joining,  inlaying,  etc.  The  tribes  of  the 
S.  W.  made  a  strong  cement  of  the  gum 
resin  of  the  mesquite  and  the  gum  of  the 
greasewood,  which  was  used  to  set  the 
heads  of  arrows  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. The  Pima  made  a  strong  cement 
from  a  gum  of  parasitic  origin  on  the 
CoiiUea  tridentaia.  The  Indians  of  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal.,  made  a  glue  from  the 
bulb  of  the  soap  plant  ( Chhrogalum  pom- 
eridianum)  for  fastening  feathers  on  ar- 
rows, (w.  H.) 

Cenyowpreskel.  A  former  viUa^  of 
either  the  Dieguefios  or  Luisefios  m  the 
neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  s. 
Cal.— TaylorinCal.  Farmer,  May  11, 1860. 

Cepowig.  A  village  in  1608,  perhaps  be- 
longing to  the  Conestoga,  located  by  Guss 
in  or  near  York  co.,  Pa. — Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  1819. 

Ceremoniali.    See  Problematical  objeds. 

Ceremony.  A  ceremon  v  is  the  perform- 
ance in  a  prescribed  oraer  of  a  series  of 
formal  acts  often  constituting  a  drama 
which  has  an  ultimate  object  Ceremo- 
nies spring  from  many  diverse  tenden- 
cies, which  are  the  expression  of  some 
phase  of  religious  emotion.  Many  fea- 
tures of  the  culture  of  the  North  American 
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Indians  are  regarded  as  ceremonies,  such 
as  the  rites  which  pertain  to  birth,  pu- 
berty, marriage,  death,  war,  etc.,  but  in 
the  arbitrarily  restricted  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  here  used  a  ceremony  is  un- 
derstood to  be  a  religious  performance 
of  at  least  one  day's  duration.  These 
ceremonies  generally  refer  to  one  or 
the  other  of  the  solstices,  to  the  germi- 
nation or  ripening  of  a  crop,  or  to  the 
most  important  food  supply.  There  are 
ceremonies  of  less  importance  that  are 
connected  with  the  practices  of  medicine- 
men or  are  the  property  of  cult  societies. 
Ceremonies  may  be  divided  into  those  in 
which  the  whole  tribe  participates  and 
those  which  are  the  exclusive  property  of 
a  society,  generally  a  secret  one,  or  of  a 
group  of  men  of  special  rank,  such  as 
chiefe  or  medicine-men,  or  of  an  individ- 
ual. Practically  all  ceremonies  of  ex- 
tended duration  contain  many  rites  in 
common.  An  examination  of  these  rites, 
as  they  are  successively  performed,  reveals 
the  fact  that  they  follow  one  another  in 
prescribed  order,  as  do  the  events  or  epi- 
sodes of  the  ritual. 

The  ritual,  or  that  part  of  the  cere- 
mony which  is  spoken  or  sung,  predom- 
inates among  some  tribes,  as  the  Fawnee; 
among  others,  as  the  Hopi,  it  is  greatly 
subordinated  to  the  drama. 

In  enumerating  the  rites  of  the  cere- 
monies it  may  be  noted,  first,  that  they 
may  be  divided  into  secret  and  public, 
the  secret  rites  being  proprietary,  and,  as 
a  rule,  occupying  the  major  part  of  the 
time  of  the  ceremony.  The  rites  of  the 
public  performance  may  be  considered  as 
the  actual  play  or  drama.  The  secret 
rites  are  annost  invariably  performed 
in  a  specially  constructed  lodge,  room, 
or  chamber,  into  which  none  but  the 
priests  or  initiated  may  enter,  and  which 
IS  generally  indicated  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  public  may  not  mistake 
it.  Early  in  point  of  time  in  the  secret 
rites  is  the  procession  of  the  priests  for 
objects  or  raw  material  to  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  an  altar,  which  may 
be  either  secret  or  public,  or  to  be 
used  for  paraphernalia  or  otherwise  in 
the  public  performance.  This  proces- 
sion of  priests  is  generally  symbolic, 
and  the  uninitiated  may  not  accompany 
them.  The  remaining  secret  perform- 
ances include  such  rites  as  smoking, 
which  may  be  either  fraternal  or  direct 
offerings  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  to  the 
gods;  thurification,  similar  in  origin  to 
the  rite  of  smoking,  in  which  the  smoke 
of  some  sweet-smelling  herb  is  offered 
direct  to  the  deity,  or  the  priest  bathes 
his  body,  or  some  object  of  a  special  cere- 
monial nature,  in  the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense; sweat-lodge  purification;  a  cere- 
monial feast,  preceded  or  followed  by  a 


sacrifice  of  food;  the  offering  of  prayers* 
which  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  gods  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  material  prayer  offerings, 
upon  which,  or  into  which,  the  prayer 
has  been  breathed;  and  the  manuracture 
or  redecoration  of  ceremonial  masks  and 
garments  to  be  worn  during  the  public 
performance,  either  by  the  priests  exclu- 
sively or  by  all  those  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony. 

Occupying  in  point  of  time  a  period 
between  the  exclusively  secret  perform- 
ances and  the  public  presentation  of  the 
drama  may  be  certain  semi-public  per- 
formances, which  take  place  in  the  open 
but  which  are  undertaken  by  priests  ex- 
clusively. Such  is  the  preparation  of 
the  site  of  the  pubUc  performance,  or  the 
erection  of  a  bower  or  lodge  within  which 
it  is  to  take  place.  Either  within  this 
inclosure,  or  lodge,  or  within  the  secret 
lodge  of  preparation,  an  altar  may  be 
erected.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblos  and  of  the 
Plains  tribes  (see  Altars) y  among  which 
•  it  is  always  symbolic,  and  its  explana- 
tion must  generally  be  sought  in  the 
ritual.  It  often  symbolizes,  as  a  whole, 
the  earth  or  the  heavens,  or  some  god  or 
the  home  of  a  god  or  the  gods!  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  altar  is  a 
palladium,  which  may  consist  of  a  buffalo 
skull,  an  ear  of  com,  a  flint  knife,  or  some 
other  object  of  supposed  efficacious  na- 
ture, within  which  is  supposed  to  reside 
or  which  is  typical  or  symbolic  of  the 
spirit  or  deity.  On  the  altar,  also,  is  gen- 
erally found  a  i*ecognition  in  one  form 
or  another  of  the  gcSs  of  the  four  or  six 
world-quarters,  of  the  rainbow,  of  the 
lightning,  of  vegetation,  etc.  Falling 
within  this  semi-public  period  is  often  a 
contest,  generally  a  foot  race,  the  winner 
being  favored  by  the  gods  or  receiving 
some  tangible  object  which  possesses 
magic  potency. 

The  public  performance  is  usually 
ushered  in  by  a  stately  procession  of 
priests,  the  singing  of  traditional  songs, 
rites  of  smoking,  sacrifice  of  food,  and 
offerings  of  prayer.  The  most  prominent 
feature  is  the  dance,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  of 
a  dignified  and  stately  nature,  the  dancers 
being  appropriately  costumed  and  other- 
wise adorned.  The  costume  worn  in  pub- 
lic is  often  supplemented  with  paint  upon 
the  body  or  by  masks  over  the  face.  The 
dancer,  thus  arrayed,  generally  represents 
a  minor  deity,  oV  he  places  himself,  by 
virtue  of  the  character  of  his  costume,  in 
an  attitude  of  defiance  to  the  deity  and 
thus  opposes  his  magic  power  to  that  of 
the  supernatural.  Following  the  dance, 
which  may  vary  in  duration  from  a  few 
minutes  to  several  days,  is  generally  a 
ceremonial    removal    of    the    costume, 
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whereupon  the  dancers  undergo  a  purifi- 
cation rite,  often  in  the  forni  of  a  power- 
ful emetic.  This  may  be  followed  by  an 
act  of  self-inflicted  torture,  which,  how- 
ever, often  forms  an  intrinsic  part  of  the 
public  performance.  During  the  entire 
ceremony,  as  a  rule,  certain  tabus  are  en- 
forced, the  most  common  being  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  presence  of  women  during 
menstruation. 

The  time  of  the  performance  of  cere- 
monies varies.  Some  are  held  annually, 
or  biennially,  at  stated  periods;  such  are 
the  solstitial  or  seasonal  ceremonies,  for 
which  no  special  provision  is  necessarily 
made.  Some  are  held  during  certain  sea- 
sons within  the  year,  but  are  dependent 
on  the  will  of  an  individual  who  may  have 
pledged  or  taken  a  vow  to  perform  the 
ceremony.  Others  are  held  at  any  season, 
whenever  occasion  may  demand;  such 
are  the  ceremonies  of  the  medicine-men. 

Inasmuch  as  ceremonies  form  intrinsic 
features  and  may  be  regarded  as  only 

§  bases  of  culture,  their  special  character 
epends  on  the  state  of  culture  of  the 
people  by  which  they  are  performed; 
nence  there  are  at  least  as  many  kinds  of 
ceremonies  as  there  are  phases  of  cul- 
ture in  North  America.  A  few  charac- 
teristic ceremonies  may  be  considered 
for  some  of  the  better-defined  areas: 

Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  most  spec- 
tacular ceremony  is  the  Sun  dance,  q.  v. 
This  varied  from  an  annual  performance, 
as  amon^  the  Ponca  and  some  other 
Siouan  tribes,  to  a  presentation  only  as 
the  direct  result  of  a  vow,  as  among  the 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Siksika.  In 
the  Sun  dance  of  all  tribes  are  found 
certain  common  features,  such  as  the 
secret  tipi  or  tipis  of  preparation;  the 
manufacture  of  objects  to  be  used  on  the 
public  altar;  the  procession  of  priests  in 
search  of  an  object  generally  symbolic  of 
spying  out  the  world;  the  ceremonial 
erection  of  the  great  lodge,  of  which  the 
center  pole  is  the  most  prominent  feature; 
the  erection  of  the  altar;  and  the  charac- 
teristic dance  lasting  from  1  to  4  days. 
During  the  public  performance  the 
dancers  are  symbolically  painted  and 
otherwise  so  adorned  that  their  evolu- 
tions are  supposed  to  lead  to  a  distinct 
result — the  production  of  rain.  While 
the  Sun  dance  varies  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
not  only  in  its  symbolism  but  also  in 
many  important  details,  itseems  primarily 
to  have  oeen  a  rain  ceremony,  and  its 
ritual  generally  recounts  the  origin  or  the 
rebirth  of  mankind.  The  second  group 
of  ceremonies  are  those  performed  by 
cult  societies,  generally  four  or  more  in 
number.  Each  society  has  its  special 
esoteric  songs,  its  own  paraphernalia, 
and  often  distinct  gradations  in  rank. 
The  membership  is  generally  exclusively 


male,  although  a  limited  number  of 
maidens  are  admitted  into  the  societies 
of  the  Cheyenne,  while  the  Arapaho 
have  a  society  which  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  women,  of  which  there  are  several 
gradations  of  rank.  The  third  group 
comprises  the  performances  of  cult  socie- 
ties in  which  the  warrior  element  does 
not  predominate;  these  are  often  spoken 
of  as  dances,  although  they  are,  strictly 
speaking,  ceremonies.  Among  the  best 
known  of  these  are  the  Buffalo,  the 
Bear,  and  the  Elk.  The  basis  is  usu- 
ally the  acquisition  and  perpetuation 
of  ma^c  power  which,  primarily, 
was  derived  from  the  animal  after  which 
the  society  takes  its  name  and  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated. 
A  fourth  group  comprises  those  of  the 
medicine-men,  and  are  either  cere- 
monies in  which  one  or  more  medicine- 
men perform  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick, 
or,  more  often,  in  which  all  the  medicine- 
men of  the  tribe  join  in  a  performance 
to  make  public  demonstration  of  maac 
power  through  sleight-of-hand.  The 
last  group  of  Plains  ceremonies  includes 
those  connected  with  the  planting  and 
reaping  of  the  maize,  or  the  first  killing 
of  game  in  the  hunting  season,  or  the 
first  coming  of  the  fish — all,  it  may  be 
noted,  connected  with  the  gift  of  food 
for  the  sustenance  of  life. 

The  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  are 
especially  noted  for  their  extended  cere- 
monies, which  among  the  Hopi  number 
no  fewer  than  13,  each  of  9  days*  dura- 
tion. The  secret  rites  are  almost  always 
held  in  an  underground  chamber  called 
a  kiva  (q.  v. ),  or  ^ufa,  in  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  performances,  an  elaborate 
sfltar  is  erected.  During  the  initiation  of 
candidates  into  the  brotherhood  of  these 
societies,  dry-paintings  (q.  v.)  are  laid  on 
the  floor  of  the  kiva  in  front  of  the  altar. 
The  symbolism  both  of  these  and  of  the 
altar  itself  is  generally  very  elaborate, 
but  with  a  strong  predominance  of  sym- 
bols in  which  reference  is  made  to  rain 
clouds.  During  certain  of  these  ceremo- 
nies masked  dancers  appear,  the  symbol- 
ism of  the  mask  being  distinctive.  The 
most  notable  of  the  Hopi  are:  The  Soyal, 
a  winter  solstice  ceremony;  the  Powamu, 
a  February  bean-planting  ceremony;  a 
New  Fire  ceremony,  in  early  spring;  the 
Niman,  or  the  departure  of  the  masked 
personages,  a  ceremony  of  early  summer; 
the  Snake- Antelope,  of  the  summer,  alter- 
nating each  year  with  that  of  the  Flute 
ceremonies;  those  of  the  women  in  the 
autumn  comprising  the  Lagon,  the  Oaqol, 
and  the  Marau.  In  addition  to  these 
the  Hopi  have  a  large  number  of  minor 
ones,  generally  of  one  day's  duration. 
Such  are  the  Katcina  or  masked  dances, 
and  various  others  of  a  social  nature 
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Among  the  non-Pueblo  tribes  of  the 
S.  W.,  especially  among  the  Navaho 
and  Apache,  the  extended  ceremonies 
are  almost  entirely  the  property  of  the 
medicine-men,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
medicine  dances.  Many  of  these  are  of 
an  elaborate  and  complicated  nature,  but 
all  are  designed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
sick.  In  these  ceremonies  masks  are 
often  worn  and  complicated  and  elab- 
orate dry-pictures  are  made,  both  these 
features  probably  having  been  borrowed 
from  the  Pueblo  tribes. 

In  California  ceremonies  of  extended 
duration  are  not  found;  they  partake 
rather  of  the  nature  of  tribal  mourning, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  dances  of  the  dead, 
or  initiation  rites  into  cult  societies. 
These,  generally  lasting  but  a  single  day, 
are  marked  by  the  lack  of  symbolism, 
by  the  almost  total  want  of  fetishes 
such  as  abound  on  the  altars  of  the 
Pueblos,  and  by  the  marked  absence 
of  rituals  such  as  are  found  among  cer- 
tain Plains  tribes.  The  costume  of  the 
dancers  is  generally  restricted  to  profuse 
feather  ornaments.  In  nearly  all  cere- 
monies of  this  region  there  is  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  the  display  of  individ- 
ual wealth. 

Of  the  ceremonies  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Great  Basin,  but  little  is  known.  The 
eastern  Sboshonean  tribes,  such  as  the 
Shoshoni  and  the  Ute,  perform  the  Sun 
dance,  presumably  borrowed  from  the 
tribes  01  the  Plains. 

On  the  N.  Pacific  coast,  extending  from 
Columbia  r.  to  s.  Alaska,  ceremonies  of 
from  1  to  4  days'  duration  abound.  These 
are  performances  of  cult  societies,  gen- 
erally secret,  or  of  chiefs  or  lesser  individ- 
uals who  make  it  an  opportunity  to  display 
personal  wealth.  In  the  ceremonies  of 
the  cult  societies  masks  are  worn.  Those 
of  the  Kwakiutl  of  this  region  are  held 
in  winter,  at  which  time  the  cult  socie- 
ties replace  the  gentile  organization 
which  prevails  in  summer.  Membership 
into  the  society  is  acquired  by  marriage 
or  through  war.  The  object  of  the  winter 
ceremony  is  **to  bring  back  the  youth 
who  is  supposed  to  stay  with  the  super- 
natural being  who  is  the  protector  of  his 
society,  and  then,  when  he  has  returned 
in  a  state  of  ecstasy;  to  exorcise  the 
spirit  which  possesses  him  and  to  re- 
store him  from  his  holy  madness.  These 
objects  are  attained  by  songs  and  dances. ' ' 
During  the  performance  of  these  cere- 
monies special  paraphernalia  are  worn  in 
which  the  mask,  substantially  made  of 
wood,  predominates,  the  remamder  con- 
sisting lar^ly  of  rings  of  cedar  bark  (see 
Bark)  which  constitute  the  badges  of 
the  ceremony.    The  tribes  to  the  n.  have 


societies  and  winter  ceremonies  similar 
to  those  of  the  Kwakiutl.  from  whom 
they  are  probably  mainly  derived. 

Among  the  Eskimo  extended  ceremo- 
nies, such  as  prevail  over  a  large  part  of 
North  America,  are  not  found.  They 
are  rather  to  be  characterized  as  dances 
or  festivals.  These  are  generally  held  in 
winter  and  are  of  short  duration.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  Feasts 
to  the  Dead;  others  amon^  the  Alaskan 
Eskimo  are  the  Asking  festival,  the  Blad- 
der feast,  and  the  performances  of  the 
medicine-men.  In  some  of  the  festivals 
wooden  masKs,  rei)resenting  supernatural 
or  superhuman  beings,  are  worn. 

As  stated  at  the  outset  the  root  of  cere- 
monies may  be  discovered  only  by  taking 
into  consideration  universal  human  tend- 
encies which  develop  along  certain  lines 
according  to  historic  or  geographic  en- 
vironment. It  may  therefore  oe  noted 
that  the  need  for  them  among  the 
Indians  of  North  America  varied  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  their 
life.  Thus  it  is  found  that  in  those  tribes 
or  in  those  areas  extended  forms  abound 
where  there  exists  a  sessile  population  or 
a  strong  form  of  tribal  government. 
Hence  the  greatest  number  of  extended 
and  complicated  ceremonies  are  formed 
among  the  Pueblo  people  of  the  8.  W. 
and  in  the  village  communities  of  the 
N.  Pacific  coast.  Second  only  in  im- 
portance to  the  ceremonies  of  these 
two  areas  are  those  which  are  found 
among  the  tribes  of  the  Plains  among 
which  ceremonies  abound,  in  which  the 
strongest  system  of  government  is  found. 
As  a  ceremony  of  any  extended  duration 
makes  great  demands  upon  the  tribe,  and 
presupposes  law  and  order,  highly  de- 
veloped and  extended  ones  are  not  possi- 
ble among  the  Eskimo  or  the  tribes  of 
California.  See  Dance,  Religion,  (g.  a.d.) 

Cerooahai.  A  settlement  of  the  Temoris 
branch  of  the  Guazapar  in  lat.  27°  25', 
long.  108®  25',  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  map,  1864. 

Cerrito  (Span.:  *  little  mountain').  A 
settlement,  probably  of  the  Pima,  on  the 
Pima  and  Maricopa  res.,  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.; 

J  op.  258  in  I860.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
une  19,  1863. 

Cerritos.  Apparently  a  former  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  s.  oank  of  Gila  r., 
about  lOJ  m.  above  its  mouth;  visited  by 
Anza  and  Font  in  1775. 
Los  Oenitot.— Anza  and  Font  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889. 

Cerro  Cabeion  (Span.:  'big-head  hill,' 
so  named  from  its  shape;  also  £1  Cabe- 
zon,  or  Cavezon).  A  prominent  butte 
about  40  m.  n.  e.  of  the  summit  of  Mt 
Taylor,  or  Mt  San  Mateo,  N.  Mex., 
which  figures  in  Navaho  tradition  (Mat- 
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thews,  Navaho  Leg.,  116,  1897).  From 
some  points  the  rock  is  visible  50  m. 
away.  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt. 
3,  119,  1856)  mentioned  it  as  a  Navano 
settlement  in  1799.  (f.  w.  h.J 

Cerro  Chato  (Span.:  *  flat-topped  hill'). 
Mentioned  by  Cortez  in  1799  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  119,  1856)  as  a  Navaho 
settlement,  but  it  is  probably  only  a  geo- 
graphic name. 

Cerro  Chiqaito  (Span.:  'little  momi- 
tain') .  A  village,  probably  of  the  Pima, 
on  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  res.,  Gila  r.,  s. 
Ariz.;  pop.  232  in  I860.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  19,  1863. 

Cexeninath.  A  tribe  or  division  about 
Queen  Charlotte  sd.,  Brit.  Col.;  possibly 
a  Gyeksem  gens  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
Gez-e-ni-nuth.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.. 
1869.  Ez  e  nl  nuth.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
488, 1856  (misspelt). 

Chaahl  ( Tdd'al) .  A  former  Haida  town 
on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  Moresby  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  Kow-welth  of  John  Work, 
who  assigned  to  it  35  houses  with  561 
inhabitants  in  1836-41.  Old  people  re- 
call the  names  of  28  houses,  out  many 
more  are  said  to  have  existed  before  a 
great  fire  which  destroyed  a  large  part 
of  the  town.  In  later  times  the  people 
moved  to  New  Gold  Harbor,  on  the  e.  end 
of  Maude  id.,  and  thence  into  Skide- 
gate.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  280,  1905. 
Gha-atl.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168b,  1880. 
Kaw-welth.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1869 
(probably  thesame;  misprint  from  Work,  1836-41). 
Kow-welth.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 1856 
(probably  the  same;  from  Work's  table). 

Chaahl  {Tc!a/at).  A  former  Haida 
town  on  the  e.  coast  of  North  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  a  family  of  the  same  name  who 
afterward  moved  to  Alaska  and  settled 
at  Howkan. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Chaahl-lanas  (Tc.'d^al  Wnas,  *  Chaahl 
town  people').  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  one  of  those  which  moved 
to  Alaska  and  constituted  the  Kaigani. 
They  are  said  to  have  branched  off  from 
the  Kaiahl-lanas,  but  derived  their  name 
from  the  place  on  North  id.  wh^e 
their  town  stood  before  they  moved  to 
Alaska.  In  the  latter  country  they 
owned  the  town  of  Howkan.  There 
are  said  to  have  been  4  subdivisions: 
Stulnaas-hadai,  Lanagukunhlin-hadai, 
Skahene-hadai,  and  Hotagastlas-hadai.— 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 
Ta'atl  la'nas,— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
26,  1889. 

Chabanakongkoman  (*  boundary  fishing 
place.'— Trumbull).  A  village  of  Pray- 
ing Indians  established  about  1672  near 
Dudley,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.  In  1674  it 
contained  about  45  inhabitants.  In  later 
times  the  Indians  about  Dudley  were 


known  as  the  Pegan  tribe  and  continued 
to  live  there  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town.  Ten  of  them  were  still  on  a  reser- 
vation in  Dudley  in  1793.  They  were 
classed  as  Nipmuc.  (j.  u,) 

Ghabanakongkomun.— Oookin  (1674)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  C!oll.,  1st  8.,  1, 189-190, 1806.  Ghanagongum.— 
Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  846,  1818.  Cnuiabanakoiifko- 
mok.— Eliot  (1668)  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  9,  1881.  Ghobonakonkon.— (rookin 
(1677)  In  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.  467,  1836. 
Ohoboae-KonkoBom.  — Ibid.,  477.  Ghoboaokono- 
mum.— Ibid.,  443.  Pegana.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x, 
1848. 

Chabin    (from    ^e,     'mountain').      A 
division  of  the  Assmiboin. — Maximilian, 
Trav.,  194,  1843. 
<}ent  des  Montagnaa. — Ibid. 

Chaoaoants.  A  village,  possibly  Cad- 
doan,  formerly  on  Red  r.,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  N.  affluent,  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma. — 
De  risle,  map  (1707)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  Ill,  1851. 

Ghaoaoantes.— Baudry  dee  Lozi^es,  Voya^  &  la 
La.,  242, 1802.  Ghaoakanto.— De  I'Isle,  map  of  La. 
(1701?)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294, 1886. 

Chaoat  Mentioned  by  Pike  (Exped., 
3d  map,  1810)  as  a  Navaho  settlement. 
It  is  probably  identical  in  name  with  that 
of  Cnaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex. 

Chaohambitmanohal.  An  Atfalati  band 
formerly  living  3J  m.  n.  of  Forest  Grove, 
Washington  co.,  Oreg. 

Toha  tohambit  mantchal.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Chaohuiim.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
living  on  Wapatoo  Lake  prairie,  Washing- 
ton CO. ,  Oreg. 

Toha  tohannim.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1877. 

Chaohat.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Chaohaabankkakowok.  A  village  of 
Christian  Indians  in  b.  Massachusetts  in 
1684.— Eliot  (1684)  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  Ill,  185,  1794. 

Chaohemewa.    An   Atfalati    band    for- 
merly residing  at  Forest  Grove,  6  m.  frona 
Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 
Toha-tohj(m^a.— Qatschet,  Atfalati  M8.,B.  A.  £.. 
1877. 

Chaohif.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
living  on  Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 
Tch'atokif.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18^. 

Chaohimahiyak  (refers  to  a  swamp 
grass) .  An  Atfalati  band  formerlv  living 
between  Wapatoo  lake  and  Willamette 
r.,  in  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 
Toha  tohimmahfyuk.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B. 
A.  E..  1877. 

Ckaokimewa.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
living  on  or  near  Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill 
CO.,  Oreg. 
Toha  tohxnewa.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 

1877. 

Chaohokwith  (refers  to  a  small  shell). 
An  Atfalati  band  formerly  living  at  a 
place  of  the  same  name  n.  of  Foreet 
Grove,  in  Washington  co.,  Or^. 
Toha  tohokuith.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1877. 
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Chaotoo.  A  body  of  IndianSi  possibly 
related  to  the  Attacapa,  mentioned  in 
1753  as  living  in  Louisiana.  In  1805  they 
were  on  Bayou  Bceuf,  about  10  m.  s.  of 
Bayou  Rapide,  toward  Opelousas,  and 
numbered  30  men.  They  were  not 
Choctaw,  and  in  addition  to  their  own 
tongue  they  spoke  the  Mobilian  trade 
language.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Ohaoohoux.— DomoDt,  La.,  i,  134, 17&3.  Ohaotoot.— 
Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  84, 1806.  Chaetoo*,— Scher- 
merhorn  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  27, 
1814.    Chattoos.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Jour,  156, 1^0. 

Chafalote.  An  Apache  tribe  or  band  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Gilefios  and  Faraones  by  Orozco 
y  Berra  (Geog.,  59,  1864)  and  by  Malte- 
Brun  (Congr<:»8  Am^r.,  ii,  37,  1877); 
otherwise  unknown. 

Chagee.  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
near  the  mouth  of  Chatooga  cr.,  a  tribu- 
tary of  Tugaloo  r.,  at  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Ft  Madison,  in  the  s.  w.  part 
of  Oconee  co. ,  n.  w.  S.  C.  It  was  destroyed 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.    ( j.  m.  ) 

ChagindaefteL    An  Atfalati  band  for- 
merly   living    between    Hillsboro    and 
Sauvies  id.,  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 
Toha^'nduefte-i.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1877. 

Chagu  (Mungs').  A  division  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux. 

Band  of  the  lights.— Culbertson  in  Bmithson. 
Rep.  1850, 141, 1861.  Ca^— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  217, 1897.    Toaxu.— Ibid. 

Chagnate.  A  village,  probably  belong- 
ing to  a  division  of  a  southern  Caddoan 
tribe,  formerly  situated  in  the  region  of 
Washita  r.,  Ark. ;  visited  by  Moscoso  and 
his  troops  in  the  summer  of  1542.  See 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  193,  1850. 

Chagunte.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

ChaRvagchat.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana village 
near  the  headwaters  of  Anvik  r.,  Alaska. 
Tehagrtftohatohaohat. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  6tfi  8.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Chahelim  (helim = *  outdoors ' ) .  A n  At- 
falati band  formerly  settled  in  Chehelim 
valley,  5  m.  s.  of  Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Ohehalim.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i, 
823,  1900.  Toha  helim.— GatBcbet,  Atfalati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Chahiohie  (che-cherif  a  variety  of  mos- 
quito; chik,  or  chiHy  *  place  of).  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Palanquo, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n, 
1894. 

Chahthnlelpil.  A  body  of  Salish  of  the 
old  Victoria  superintenaency,  Brit.  Col. ; 
pop.  104  in  1881.~Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  258, 1882. 

Chaieclesalit  (Td'e'k'tlisaih^  *lar^e-cut- 
in-bay  people').  A  Nootka  tnbe  on 
Ououkinsh  and  Nasparte  inlets,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  numbering  105  in  1902. 
Acous  is  their  principal  town. 


OhaioHilM-alit.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  867,  1897.  Ohay- 
kiaaht.— Sproat,  Sav.  LUe,  308, 1868.  Cheokleut.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  168, 1901.  Hupatl.-Jacob  in  Jour. 
Anthrop.  Soc.  Lond.,  xl,  Feb.,  1864.  Vaspatle.— 
Latham,  Nat  Hist.  Man.  801,  1850.  Vaspatte.— 
Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Etbnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  234, 
1848.  Vespods.— Qrant  in  Jour.  Roy  ..Geog.  Soc., 
293,  1857.  To'e'k*tliMtth.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  1890. 

Chaik.    A  Kaviagmiut  village  on  the  n. 
shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 
Ghaimut. — ^Zagoskin,  Deecr.  Rusa.  Pofls.  in  Am.,  pt. 
I,  78, 1847.    Tohaunuth.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  5th  8.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Chaikikaraohada  ( ^  those  who  call  them- 
selves the  deer ' ) .     A  Winnebago  gens. 
Cha'-ra.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  157, 1877.    1^'i-ki'- 
ka-ra'-tca-da.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241, 
1897. 

Chailkatkaituh.    A  former  Hupa  village 
on  or  near  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Ohail'-knt-kai-tuh.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  73, 1877. 

Chainiki.    A  Karok  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Klamath  r. ,  n.  Cal. ,  about  midway 
between  the  Trinity  and  the  Salmon. 
Tthei-nik-kee.— Gibbs  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Chainrnk.  A  Kaviagmiut  village  at  Pt 
Clarence,  Alaska. — ll&i  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1893. 

Chaizra.    The  £lk  clan  of  the  Ala-Leng- 
ya  phratral  group  of  the  Hopi. 
Toaixra  winwii.— Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
683,  1901   (te=ch;  tHflir<2=*clan').      Toai'-sri-sa 
wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  401, 1894. 

Ckak  ( '  eagle ' ).     A  name  ^ven  by  the 
northern  Tlingit  to  one  of  the  two  phra- 
tries  into  which  they  are  divided. 
Ohethl'.— Dall,  Alaska,  414, 1870.    Teak! — Swan- 
ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Ckakankni.  A  Molala  band  formerly 
settled  in  the  Cascade  range,  n.  w.  of 
upper  Klamath  lake,  on  the  headwaters 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.  In  1881  they  were 
rapidly  becoming  absorbed  by  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  and  had  practically  given 
up  their  own  language  for  that  of  the 
Klamath.  (l.  f.) 

Tohak&nkni.—Qatschet  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
426,    1890.    Tokakenikni.— Ibid.    (Modoc  name). 

Chakawech.  A  Mod^c  camping  place 
near  Yaneks,  on  Sprague  r.,  Klamath 
res.  s.  w.  Orecr. 

Tohakiwetoh.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
xxxl,  1890. 

Chakohiama  (Choctaw:  saktchi  'craw- 
fish,* huma  *red,'  probably  referring  to  a 
clan  totem).  A  tribe  speaking  a  Choc- 
taw-Chickasaw dialect,  formerly  living 
on  Yazoo  r,  Miss.,  and,  according  to 
Iberville  (Margry,  D<?c.,  iv,  180,  1880), 
between  the  Taposa  below  them  and  the 
Outapoorlbitoupa  above,  in  1699.  Atthat 
time  they  were  probably  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  Yazoo  tribes,  and  spoke  the 
Chickasaw  language.  They  were  an  im- 
portant tribe  at  the  time  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  ( 1640-41 )  and  lived  in  a  walled 
town.  During  the  18th  century  they 
were  included  in  the  Chic*kasaw  confeder- 
acy, and  had  the  reputation  of  being  war- 
like. Adair  (Hist.  Am.  Inde.,  66,  352, 
1775)  mentions  a  tradition  that  they  came 
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to  the  E.  side  of  the  Mississippi  with  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  and  settled  on 
the  Tallahatchie,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  called  by  their  name.  Jefferys 
(French  Dom.,  i,  163,  1761)  states  that  m 
his  time  they  occupied  50  huts  on  the 
Yazoo  r.  (a.  s.  g.    c.  t.) 

OaoohunuM.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  5,  1776.  Chac- 
ohoonuL — Romans.  Fl  a. ,  816. 1775.  Ohmoohoiuiuui.  — 
La  Harpe  (1721)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  in, 
106,  1861.  Ohaoohonuw.— Lattr6,  map  of  U.  S.. 
1784.  Ohaooi  Oumaft.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  126,  1816.  Ohaooi  Oiamu.—McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80,  1864.  Chaoohonmas.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  7,  1776.  Chaohaohouma.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81,  1854. 
Ohaohoainaa.~La  Harpe  (1721)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  Ill,  110,  1851.  Chaohiunaa.— Hervas, 
Idea  dell'  Universo,  xvii,  90,  1784.  Chaokohi- 
oomas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  506, 1878. 
Ohaokaihoomat.— Ibid.  Ohaoonmas.— Tonti  (1688) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  72, 1846.  Ohaooume.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Chaosihomas.— Haw- 
kins (1799),  Sketch,  15, 1848.  Ohaoaihoomat.— Ro- 
mans, Fla.,  90, 1776.  Ohaotohi-Onmas.— Du  Pratz, 
La.,  II,  226, 1758.  Ohaotioiunas.— Jefferys,  French 
Dom.,  I,  168. 1761.  Ohaoronmaa.— P^nicaut  (1722) 
in  Margry,  IMc..  v,  576, 1883.  Chaqueaanma.— Iber- 
ville (1699),  ibid.,  rv,  180, 1880.  Ohiaohi-Oumos.— 
Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.  ii,  15, 
1814.  Chooohnma.— Durant  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168, 
28th  Cong.,  Ist  sesH.,  135.  1844.  Choooomawa.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  i.  134,  1851.  Chokohoomah.— 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Ind.,  66,  352, 1775.  Choquiohon- 
mana.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  4.S0, 
1880.  Ohouohoumaa.— Tonti  (1684). ibid.,  i,604, 1875. 
Oraw-flah  band.— Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  589,  1860. 
Eoroviasoa  rouMa.— Du  Pratz.  La.,  ii,  226,  1758. 
Rod  orayilah.— Boudinot,  Star  In  the  West,  126, 1816. 
Rod  lobaton.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  163, 
1761.  Baguoohuma.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  162, 1850.  Tohaoumaa.— 
Martin.  Hist.  La.,  i,  280,  1827.  Tohouohoumaa.— 
La  Salle  {ca.  1680)  in  Margrrj-.  D6c..  ii,  198, 1877. 

Chakelpi  (Tch^akdpiy  *at  the  beaver 
place').  An  Atfalati  band  that  lived 
about  10  m.  w.  of  Oregon  City,  Oreg.,  be- 
fore the  treaty  of  1856.— Gatachet,  Atfalati 
MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1877. 

Chakeletsiwish  (Klamath:  *  running 
with  blood').  A  small  Shoshonean  set- 
tlement in  Sprague  River  valley,  Greg.; 
so  named  from  a  spring  of  reddish  water. 
Toha'kao  Taiwiah.— Gatfichet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  II,  pt.  II,  xxxi,  1890. 

Chakihlako.  A  Creek  town  near  the 
junction  of  Deep  and  North  forks  of  Ca- 
nadian r.,  Ind.  Ter. 

Tchixki'ldJko.— Gat«»chet,  Creek  Uigr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888. 

Chakkai.     A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 
Toakqai.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  474, 1900. 

Chakpahn  (Hopi:  *  speaker  spring,'  or 
'speaking  spring' ).  A  ruined  pueblo  on 
the  rim  of  Antelope  mesa,  overlooking 
Jeditoh  valley,  in  the  Tusayan  country, 
N.  E.  Arizona.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Hopi 
as  one  of  three  "Kawaika"  pueblos — the 
others  being  Kawaikaand  Kokopki  (?) — 
from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  it 
was  built  and  occupied  by  Keresan 
people  from  New  Mexico,  the  name 
Kawaika  being  the  Hopi  designation  of 
the  present  Keresan  pueblo  oi  Laguna. 


The  ruin  was  first  described  and  surveyed 
in  1885  by  V.  Mindeleff,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  and  in  1893  James 
Mooney  of  that  Bureau  was  present  dur- 
ing the  excavation  by  some  Navaho  of  its 
main  spring  in  which  a  sacrificial  deposit 
of  pottery  vessels  was  uncovered.  In 
ground-plan  the  ruin  recalls  those  of  the 
Rio  Grande  pueblos,  well  represented  in 
the  Payupki  and  Sikyatki  ruins  of  Tusa- 
yan, but  the  Chakpahu  pottery,  noted 
for  its  excellence  of  texture  and  decora- 
tion, has  little  in  common  with  that  of 
Payupki,  which  was  occupied  within  his- 
toric time,  while  it  resembles  closely  the 
Sikyatki  ware.  This,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  neighboring  ruined 
Kawaika  pueblos  was  traditionally  occu- 
pied by  Kokop  clans,  who  lived  also  in 
Sikyatki,  would  indicate  a  connection 
between  the  Sikyatki  and  the  Kawaika 
people,  although  the  former  are  reputed 
to  have  come  from  Jemez.  (j.  w.  f.  ) 
Bat  Houao.— Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62, 
1891.  Ohak-pakft.— Moonev  in  Am.  Anthrop..  vi, 
284. 1893  (given  as  name  of  springs;  transl.  *  little 
water').  Chapkaku.— Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mna. 
1901,  386, 1903  (misprint). ^H^waika.—Fewkes  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590, 1898  (name  of  spring  and 
ruin;  see  Kawaika).  To-aloUn'di.— Mooney.  op. 
cit.  (given  as  Navaho  name  of  springs;  same 
meaning;  mistake). 

Chakatpalin.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
settled  N.  E.  of  Hillsboro,  Washington 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Toha  kutpaUu.— Qatachet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chakwaina.  The  Black  Earth  Kachina 
clan  of  the  Hopi. 

Toa'-kwai-na.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  39, 
1891.  Toakwaina  winwil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,584,  1900  (mfltra='clan ').  Toa'-kwai-na 
wiiii-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404,  1394. 

Ohakwayalkam   (* summer  town').     A 
former  Wahkiakum    town    near   Pillar 
rock,  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. 
ToakwayaOYam.— Boas,  inf  n,  1905. 

Chala.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Hutchins 
in  1764  as  living  on  the  St  Lawrence  in 
connection  with  the  Abnaki,  Micmac, 
and  Malecite,  and  having  130  warriors. 
Ohalaa.— Hutchins  (1764)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  5&8, 1858.  Ohataa.— Smith  (1785) , 
ibid. 

Chalakume.  A  Creek  town  of  the  16th 
century,  3  days'  journey  westward  from 
Chiaha,  about  the  present  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  2  leagues  from  Satapo,  probably 
within  the  present  limits  of  Alabama 
( Vandera,  1567,  in  Smith,  Col.  Doc.  Fla,, 
I,  18, 1857).  The  termination  hume  may 
be  the  Choctaw  Tiwrna,  *red.'    (a.  s.  o. ) 

Chalal.     An    Atfalati    band    formerly 
settled  near  the  outlet  of  Wapatoo  lake, 
Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 
Toha  lal.— Gatechet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Chalawai.  An  Atfalati  band  that  lived 
s.  E.  of  Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 
They  became  extinct  probably  about 
1830. 
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Teha  Uwai.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1877. 

Chalcedony.  Under  this  head  may  be 
erouped  a  number  of  varieties  of  silica 
Xsee  Quartz) t  including  flint,  chert,  horn- 
stone,  jasper,  agate,  novaculite  in  part, 
onyx,  camelian,  etc.,  most  of  which  were 
used  by  the  aborigines  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flaked  implements.  The  distinc- 
tions between  these  rocks  have  not  been 
sharply  drawn  by  mineralogists,  and  the 
archeologist  must  be  content  with  group- 
ing them  according  to  their  resemblance 
to  recognized  types.  The  term  flint  has 
come  into  somewhat  general  use  among 
archeologists  for  the  whole  group,  but 
this  is  not  sanctioned  by  mineralogists. 
Chalcedonjr  is  a  translucent  and  variously 
tinted  indistinctly  crystalline  variety  of 
silica.  It  is  formed  by  infiltration  in 
cavities  in  the  older  rocks,  as  a  secondary 
product  during  decomposition  of  many 
rocks,  and  as  accumulations  of  the  sili- 
ceous residue  from  various  organisms. 
It  occurs  as  nodules  distributed  through 
sedimentary  strata,  as  in  the  midme 
Mississippi  valley;  as  thin,  more  or  less 
interrupted  layers,  as  in  Wyandot  cave, 
Indiana,  and  at  Millcreek,  111.;  or  as 
massive  strata,  as  in  Flint  ridge,  Ohio, 
and  on  the  Peoria  res.,  Ind.  Ter.  Flint 
(true  flint),  cj.  v.,  is  formed  as  nodular 
s^r^ations  in  chalky  limestone,  and  is 
composed  mainlv  of  nearly  amorphous 
silica  and  partially  dissolved  radiolaria 
and  spicules  of  sponges.  The  colors  are 
dark  gray  and  brownish  to  nearly  black, 
and  somewhat  translucent  on  thin  edges. 
It  occurs  extensively  in  England,  France, 
and  N.  w.  Europe,  and  has  recently  been 
found  in  Arkansas  and  Texas,  where  it 
was  used  by  the  aborigines  in  making 
implements.  Chert,  as  commonly  recog- 
nized, differs  from  true  flint  in  being 
lighter  in  color,  as  a  rule,  although  vari- 
ously tinted  and  less  translucent.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  limestones  of  a  wide  range  of 
geolo^cal  formations.  The  best-known 
deposits  utilized  by  the  Indians  are  on 
the  Peoria  res.,  near  Seneca,  Mo.,  and  at 
Millcreek,  III.  HomMone  is  the  term 
usually  applied  to  varieties  of  chalcedony 
displaying  peculiar  horn-like  charac- 
teristics of  toughness  and  translucency. 
Much  of  the  nodular  chalcedony  of  the 
Ohio  valley^  extensively  employed  by  the 
aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments and  the  blade^  and  disks  deposited 
in  caches,  has  been  known  under  this 
name.  Jasper  (q.  v.)  is  a  ferruginous 
variety  of  chalcedony,  of  red,  yellow,  and 
brownish  tints.  The  greenish  varieties 
are  known  as  prase,  and  these  when 
marked  with  red  are  called  bloodstone. 
Numerous  aboriginal  quarries  of  jasper 
occur  in  e.  Pennsylvania.  Agate  is  a 
banded   variety    of   chalcedony    found 


mainly  in  cavities  in  i^eous  rocks.  The 
natural  colors  are  white  to  gray,  passing 
into  various  delicate  tints.  Onyx  is  a 
banded  variety  of  agate,  but  owing  to 
fancied  similarities  the  name  has  beeu 
applied  to  certain  calcareous  deposits,  as 
the  so-called  Mexican  onyx. 

Consult  Dana,  System  of  Mineralogy, 
1892;  Merrill,  Rocks,  Rock-weathenng 
and  Soils,  1897.  See  Mines  and  Quarries, 
Stone-work.  (w.  h.  h.    g.  p.  m.) 

ChaUchiki  {chall  *blue  corn',  chiki 
*place  of*  :  *  field  of  blue  com').  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Palanquo, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn, 
1894. 

Chalit  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
near  Kuguklik  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  m 
1880,  358  m  1890. 

OhaUtmiut— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map, 
1899.  Ohalitmute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54, 
1884. 

Chalinknak.  A  former  Aleut  village 
on  Beaver  bay,  Unalaska  id.,  Alaska. — 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Chalkants.    A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  Gam  bier  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
ToalkuBto.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900. 

Chalone.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  of  California  which  resided  e.  of 
Soledad  mission,  with  which  they  were 
connected.  Chalone  villages  are  men- 
tioned as  follows:  Aspasniagan,  Chulare, 
Ekgiagan,  Eslanagan,  Goatcharones,  Ich- 
enta,  and  Yumanagan.  Eslanagan,  how- 
ever, may  be  EsseTen;  the  Goatcharones 
are  undoubtedly  the  Wacharones  of  San 
Juan  Bautista,  and  the  Yumanagan  are 
probably  the  Ymunacam  of  San  Carlos 
mission,  who  are  also  ascribed  to  the 
Kaliudaruk  division,  so  that  the  consti- 
tution and  limits  of  the  Chalone  are  un- 
certain. Chalone  peak  and  creek  are 
named  from  them.  (h.  w.  h.) 

OhaloBM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Chalosas.    A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 
TC&-1&-0U0.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Chalowe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Zufti, 
1 J  m.  N.  w.  of  Hawikuh.  The  ruins  form 
a  widely  scattered  series  of  dwelling 
clusters,  which  traditionally  belonged  to 
one  people,  known  by  the  general  name 
of  Chalowe.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
habited at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  general  character 
and  arrangement  of  the  pueblo,  however, 
are  so  different  from  the  prevailing  type 
in  this  region  that  it  seems  hardly  prob- 
able that  it  belonged  to  the  same  people 
and  to  the  same  age  as  the  other  ruins. — 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  83,  1891. 
Ghall-o-wha.--Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  £thnol.  and 
Archaeol.,  i,  101, 1891. 

Chalamn.  A  Costanoan  village  for- 
merly situated  a  mile  n.  w.  of  Santa  Cruz 
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mission,   Cal. — Taylor  in   Cal.   Farmer, 
Apr.  6,  1860. 

Chamada.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Jova  division  of  the  Opata,  near  the 
Sonora-Chihuahua  boundary,  about  lat. 
29°,  Mexico.  It  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned  after  1690,  the  inhabitants 
finally  moving  to  Sahuaripa. — Doc.  of 
18th  century  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  511,  1892. 

Chamampit    An   Atfalati  band  which 
lived  on  Wapatoo  cr.,   at  the  e.  end  of 
Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 
Tohft  mimpit.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1877. 

Chamblee.    See  Shabonee. 

Chamhallach.  A  former  village  on 
French  prairie,  Marion  co.,  Oreg.,  prob- 
ably belonnng  to  the  Ahantchuyuk. — 
Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  323, 
1900. 

Chamifa.    The  Lakmiut  name  of  a  San- 
tiam  band  on  Yamhill  cr. ,  a  w.  tributary 
of  Willamette  r.,  Oreg. 
Toh'ammiftt.— Oatschet,  Calapooya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chamifa.  A  Yamel  band  formerly  liv- 
ing between  the  forks  of  Yamhill  r.,  Yam- 
hill CO.,  Oreg. 

Toha  mifu  amim.— Gatecbet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1877. 

Chamisso.  A  village  of  the  Malemiut 
Eskimo  on  Chamisso  id.,  in  £schscholtz 
bay,  Alaska. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

E-ow-ick.— Beechey  (1827)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  1901  (native  Dame). 

Chamiwi.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
Yamel  band  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a  w.  tribu- 
tary of  Willamette  r.,  and  near  Inde- 
pendence, Oreg. 

Toh'amnuwi.— (iatecbet,  Calapooya  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chamkliai.  The  name,  i  n  the  upper  Clear 
lake  dialect,  of  a  Pomo  band  or  village 
on  the  E.  fork  of  Russian  r. ,  Cal.    (  a  .  l.  k.  ) 

Champikle.  A  Yamel  band  on  Dallas 
(La  Creole)  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Willa- 
mette r.,  Oreg. 

Toh'ampikiJ(  ami'm.— Gatscbet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1877. 

Champoeg.  A  Kalapooian  village  be- 
tween Chemeketa  ana  Willamette  falls, 
Oreg.  It  is  not  known  to  which  division 
of  the  family  it  belonged. 
Ghampoeg.— Rees  in  Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Assn.,  25, 
1879.  Champoioho.— Slocum  (1H37)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
24,  25th  Cong.,  2dsess..l5, 1838  (misprint).  Oham- 
poiok*.— 81ocum  (1835)  in  H.  Rep.  101,  25th  Cong., 
8d  sess.,  42,  1839. 

Chananagi  (*  ridge  of  land,'  or  *hill 
ridge' ).  A  former  Upper  Creek  town  e. 
of  the  site  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Ghanahuaieire. — GOssefeld,  map  of  U.  S.,  1784. 
Ghanahunreire.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i, 
134,  map,  1761.  Cheurkany.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 
24th  Cong.. 310, 1836. 

Chanatya.  The  extinct  "Pegwood" 
(?)  clan  of  the  Keresan  pueblo  of  Sia, 
N.  Mex. 

Ohanatyahano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  351, 
1896  {hdno  =  *  people ' ). 


Chanohampenan.  The  Lakmiut  name  of 
a  San  tiam  band  formerly  living  e.  of  Wil- 
lamette r.,  Oreg. 

Tohantohiunpinau  amim.— Oatschet,  Lakmiut  MS., 
B.A.E.,1877. 

Chanohantu.    The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
former  Santiam  band  in  Oregon. 
Tohan-tohantu  amim.— Oatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1877. 

Chanoo.  A  Powhatan  Indian  of  Vir- 
ginia who  gave  timely  warning  to  the 
English  of  the  intended  massacre  by 
Opechancanough,  in  Mar.,  1622,  thus  pre- 
serving a  number  of  lives. — Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  361,  1880. 

Chanech.  A  Costanoan  village  for- 
merly situated  near  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal.,  as  stated  by  Friar  Olbez  in 
1819.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860. 

Chaneleghatohee.  Probably  a  former 
Creek  town  in  Alabama,  between  Talla- 
poosa and  Chattahoochee  rs.  (Robin, 
Voy.,  II,  map,  1807.)    Not  identifiable. 

(Hianigtae.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  wnth  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Clia]ikaghaotiiia(*dwellersinlogs'  [i-e., 
log  huts  ?J ) .  A  division  of  the  Wahpeton 
Sioux. 

dan-ka^-otina.— Dorsey  (after  Ashley)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216,  18»7.    Toa»-kaxa-otimL~Ibid. 

Chankaokhan  (*  sore  back/  referring  to 
horses).  A  Hunkpapa  division  of  the 
Teton  Sioux. 

6ai)-ho-ham'-pa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val..  876,  1862.  (kgka  ollan.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221,  1897.  Sore  backs.— Culberti^n 
in  SmithBon.  Rep.  1850. 141, 1851.  Toanka-oqa". — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 1897. 

Chankute  (*  snoot  in  the  woods  among 
the  deciduous  trees  * ;  a  name  of  derision  ) . 
A  division  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 

Can  kttte.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217, 
1897.  Toa»-kttte.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
IV,  260,  1891. 

Chanknte.  A  division  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux. 

Barbarole.— GasR,  Journal,  49,  1807.  Can  kute. — 
Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 1897.-jronkta.— 
Qass,  op.  eit.  (told  by  an  Indian  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Jonkta  or  Barbarole  people).  Toaa-kute.  — 
Dorsey,  op.  cit. 

Chanona  ( *  shoot  at  trees ' ) .  A  division 
of  the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux,  from 
which  sprang  the  Hohe  or  Assiniboin. 
6an  ona.— Doreey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218. 
1897.  Toa»-ona.— Ibid.  Wazi-kute.— Ibid,  ('shoot- 
ere  among  the  pines'). 

Chansdaohikana  (from  the  name  of 
the  chief,  otherwise  known  as  Istahba, 
Sleepy  Eyes).  A  division  of  the  Sisseton 
Sioux,  bne  of  the  Dakota  bands  below 
L.  Traverse,  Minn.,  fonnerly  considered 
a  part  of  the  Kahmiatonwan. 

<^ai)idaoikaiia.— S.  R.  Riggs,  letter  to  Dorsey. 
1882.  Sleepy  Eyee  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  60, 
102,  1860. 

Chanshnslika  {*box  elder')  An  uni- 
dentified division  of  the  Dakota. 
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Olian-flhtt'-flhka.— Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  1886. 

Chantapeta's  Band.  A  Dakota  division, 
probably  a  part  or  all  of  the  Hunkpapa, 
so  caUed  from  their  chief,  commonly 
known  as  Fire  Heart. — H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
117,  19th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  6,  1826. 
Arrapapas.— Sen.  £x.  Doc.  90, 22d  Cong.,  1st  seas., 
63,  1&2.    Pire  Heart'i  band.— Ibid. 

Ghantkaip.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
Santiam  band  formerly  living  below  the 

4*  unction  of  the  Santiam  forks,  Greg, 
'ohan  tka(p.-^at8chet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A   £., 
1877. 

Chants.    A  Sauawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  Burrara  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Toanto.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Chaolgakhasdi.  One  of  the  stopping 
places  of  the  Tsejinkini  and  Tsehtlam 
clans  of  the  Navaho,  where,  according  to 
their  genesis  myth,  they  lived  long  and 
cultivated  com. 

Toa'olg^aodL— MattheMTS  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
iii,91,im 

Ckaonaoha.  A  small  tribe  living,  when 
first  known,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  short  distance  below  the  present 
New  Orleans,  La.  Although  they  had 
aided  the  French  in  their  Indian  wars, 
they  fell  under  suspicion  after  the  Natchez 
war,  and  in  consequence  were  attacked 
and  a  number  of  the  people  massacred,  in 
1730,  by  negro  slaves  actmg  under  orders 
from  ttie  French  governor,  who  had  in 
view  the  double  purpose  of  weakening 
the  power  of  the  Indians  and  of  over- 
commg  any  projected  combination  be- 
tween them  and  the  negroes.  Subse- 
quently they  seem  to  have  removed  to 
the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  little 
above  their  former  position.  (j.  m.  ) 
Ohaouaoliai.— P6nicaut  (1703)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  l,  $5, 1869.  Ohaouohat.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Ohawaoha*.— Jeflerys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  150,  1761.  Chorouaohat. — 
P6nicaut  (1713)  in  Margry,  D^.,  v,  506,  1883. 
Ohouaoas.— B.  des  Lozidres,  Voy.  h  la  La.,  242, 1802. 
Ohouaohas.— Dumont  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
v,  101,  1858.  Tchaooachafc— P6nicaut  (1703)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  86, 1869.  Tehaooa- 
©ha«.— lAttr^,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 

Chaonconla.  One  of  the  7  villages  or 
tribes  formerly  constituting  the  Taensa 
confederacy.— Iberville  in  Margry,  D^c, 
IV,  179,  1880. 

Chapana.  A  former  village  of  Costa- 
noan  Indians  of  central  California, 
connected  with  the  mission  San  Juan 
Bautista. — Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in 
California,  398,  1897. 

Chapanaghtin.  An  Atfalati  band  for- 
merly living  N.  of  Hillsboro,  Washington 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Toha  panaxtia.— Oatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chapokele.    An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
residing  4  m.  w.  of  Wapatoo  lake,  Yam- 
hill CO.,  Oreg. 
Toap6kele.— OalBChet,  AtfalaU  MS..  B.  A.  E.,1877. 

(Hiapticon.  A  tribe  formerly  living  in  St 
>fary  or  Charles  co.,  Md.,  probably  on 
Chaptico  r.  They  were  displaced  in  1652 
by  the  whites  and  with  other  tribes  were 


assigned  a  tract  at  the  head  of  Wico- 
mico r.  (j.  M.) 
Ohaptioont.— Bozman,   Maryland,   n,  421.   1837. 
Ohoptioo.— Ibid.,  468  (incorrectly  (?)  made  syn- 
onymous with  Porto-Back  [Potapaco]).     Chop- 


I,— Davis,  Daystar,  196, 1855. 

Chapngtac.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Chapongath^i.  An  Atfalati  band  for- 
merly residing  at  Forest  Grove,  Wash- 
ington CO.,  Oreg.,  and  on  Wapatoo  lake. 
Toha  p^mcathpL— Oatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chaqnantie.  A  tribe,  probably  affili- 
ated with  the  Caddo  confederacy,  living 
on  a  N.  branch  of  Red  r.  of  Louisiana  in 
the  17th  century.  They  were  met  by 
Bienville,  in  1700  (Margry,  D^c,  iv,  42, 
1880),  about  4  days'  journey  above  the 
Kadohadacho,  who  dwelt  on  the  main 
stream.  The  peoj^le  were  said  to  be  at 
peace  with  the  Hainai.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Charao.  A  Tehueco  settlement  on  the 
Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat.  26°  15^,  n.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Hardy  mentions  it  as 
a  Mayo  j>ueblo,  which  is  improbable, 
although  it  may  have  contained  some 
people  of  that  tribe. 

Oluurio.— Hardy,  Travels  in  Mexico,  438,  1829. 
OharaL— Ibid.,  map.  Charar.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  map.  18&4.  Baa  Jose  Oharaj.— Ibid.,  332. 
Tsoharai.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
WeltrBott,  1726. 

Charco  ( Span. :  *  pool ' ) .    A  Papago  vil- 
lage in  s.  Arizona  with  50  inhabitants  in 
1858:  probablv  identical  with  Chioro. 
Del  Oharoc.— Baifey  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep..  208, 1858. 

Charoo  Eflcondido  ('hidden  pool').  A 
locality  about  9  leagues  s.  w.  of  Rey- 
nosa,  between  Matamoros  and  Victoria,  in 
Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  one  of  the  sections 
occupied  by  the  Carrizo. 

Charoowa.  A  band,  probably  of  the 
Chinookan  tribe  of  Clow  we  walla,  found 
in  1806  on  the  w.  bank  of  Willamette  r., 
Oreg.,  just  above  the  falls.  Their  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  2(X). 
Ohahoowaks.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Cones  ed., 
982, 1893.  Oharoawak.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 1830. 
Oharoowah.— Lewis  and  ClarJc,  Exped.,  ii,  474, 
1814. 

Charity.    See  HospitalUy, 

Charlestown.  A  township  in  Washing- 
ton CO.,  R.  I.,  where  a  few  mixed  bloods, 
the  remnants  of  the'  Narraganset  and 
Nehantic,  still  live.  (j.  m.) 

Charms.  See  Fetishes  j  Problematical 
objects. 

Chamrokrnit.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Seahorse  ids.,  Arctic  coast, 
Alaska.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Chartierstown.  A  Shawnee  village,  be- 
fore 1748,  on  the  Ohio  r.,  about  60  m.  by 
water  above  Logstown,  probably  near 
Kittanning,  Armstrong  co..  Pa.  Peter 
Chartier  was  an  influential  Shawnee  half- 
breed  about  that  period.  (j.  m.  ) 
Oharretiir's  band.— Vaudreuil  (1760)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  1092, 1858.    Chartiers.— Alcedo, 
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Die.  Geoe..  I,  476,  1786.  Oluurtien  Old-Town.^ 
Wei8er(1748)  in  Kauffman,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  14, 
1851.  Chtftien  -  Town.— Ibid.  Old  BhowoneM 
Town.— Ibid. 

Chaskpe.  A  tribe  or  people  mentioned 
by  La  Salle  in  1683  ( Margry ,  D^c. ,  ii,  314, 
1877)  as  having  come  in  company  with 
the  Shawnee  and  Ouabano  at  his  solici- 
tation to  Ft  St  Louis,  111.,  his  desire  being 
to  draw  them  away  from  trade  with  th^ 
Spaniards.  It  is  not  known  to  what  In- 
dians the  name  refers,  but  from  the  fact 
that  La  Salle  speaks  of  them  as  allies 
of  the  Chickasaw,  it  is  probable  that 
their  home  was  s.  of  the  present  Illinois. 

(j.  M.      C.T.) 

Ckasmana  ( *  sandy ' ) .     Aji  unidentified 
Dakota  division. 
Ohasmu'na.— Boyd.,  Local  Ind.  Names,  7, 1885. 

Chasta.  A  tribe,  probably  Athapascan, 
residing  on  Siletz  res.,  Greg.,  in  1867, 
with  the  Skoton  and  Umpqua,  of  which 
latter  they  were  then  said  to  have  formed 
a  part.  The  Chasta,  Skoton,  and  Umpaua 
were  distinct  tribes  which  concludea  a 
treaty  Nov.  18,  1854.  The  Chasta  were 
divided  into  the  Kwilsieton  and  Nahelta, 
both  residing  on  Rogue  r.  J.  O.  Dorsey 
thought  these  may  have  been  identical 
with  Kushetunne  and  Nakatkhetunne  of 
the  Tututunne.  Kane,  in  1859,  located 
them  near  Umpqua  r.  In  1867  the 
Chasta,  the  Scoton,  and  the  Umpqua 
together,  at  Siletz  agency,  numbere^i  49 
males  and  74  females,  total  123.  They 
may  be  identical  with  the  Chastacosta 
or  form  a  part  of  the  Takilma.  They 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  connection  with 
the  Shasta,  who  did  not  extend  down 
Rogue  r.  below  Table  Rock,  and  who 
were  generally  bitterly  at  war  with  their 
Athapascan  neighbors. 
Chutk.— Parker.  Jour..  257, 1840.  ChatU  band  of 
Rogne  BiTon.— Palmer  in  Rep.  Ind.  Aff.,  464, 
1864.  OhaaUy.- Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  182, 1859. 
Haw-quo-e-hoT-took.- Palmer  in  Rep.  Ind.  Aflf., 
464,1854.    niinoia  Greek  bands.— Ibid. 

Chastaooita  (Shista  kioUMa^  their  name 
for  themselves,  meaning  unknown).  A 
group  of  Athapascan  villages  formerly 
situated  along  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  mostly  on 
its  N.  bank  from  its  junction  with  Illinois 
r.  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  Applegate  cr. 
The  Tututunne,  who  did  not  differ  from 
them  in  customs  or  language,  were  to 
the  w.  of  them;  the  Coquille,  differing 
slightly  in  language,  were  N.  of  them;  and 
the  Gall  ice  (Tattushtuntude),  with  the 
same  customs  but  a  quite  different  dia- 
lect, to  the  E.  The  Takilma,  an  inde- 
pendent stock,  were  their  s.  neighbors, 
living  on  the  s.  bank  of  Rogue  r.  and  on 
its  8.  tributaries.  In  the  summer  of  1856, 
after  a  few  months  of  severe  fighting  with 
the  whites,  153  of  them,  consisting  of  53 
men,  61  women,  23  boys,  16  girls  (Par- 
rish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  ^57,  1858) 
were  taken  to  Siletz  res.,  Oreg.,  where 
now  there  are  but  a  few  individuals  left. 


It  is  practically  certain  that  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  these  villages  were  re- 
moved at  this  time.  Considering  the 
number  of  the  villages — 33  according  to 
Dorsey  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890),  19  according  to  an  aged  Gal  lice 
informant — this  number  is  surprisingly 
small.  The  names  of  the  villages,  as 
given  by  Dorsey,  usually^  refernng  to 
the  people  {-tun,  -tunne)  thereof,  are 
Chetuttunne,  Chunarghuttunne,  Chun- 
setunneta,  Chunsetunnetun,  Chushtar- 
ghasuttun,  Chusterghutmunnetuiiy 
Chuttush^unche,  Khloshlekhwuche, 
Khotltacheche,  Khtalutlitunne,  Kthelat- 
litunne,  Kushletata,  Mekichuntun,  Mus- 
me,  Natkhwunche,  Nishtuwekulsushtun, 
Sechukhtun,  Seethltunne,  Senestun,  Se- 
taaye,  Setsurgheake,  Silkhkemechet^tun, 
Sinarghutlitun,  Skui^hut,  Sukechune- 
tunne,  Surghustesthitun,  Tachikh wutme, 
Takaslchekhwut,  Talsunme,  Tatsunye, 
Thethlkhnttimne,  Tisattunne,  Tsetaame, 
Tb'etutkhlalenitun,  Tukulitlatun,  Tukwil- 
isitunne,  Tuslatunne.  The  following  vil- 
lages may  be  synonymous  with  ones  in 
the  list:  Klothchetunne,  Sekhatsatunne, 
Tasunmatunne.  (  p.  e.  o.  ) 

AtohiMhti  amS'nmeL— Gatsehet,  Kalapuya  MS., 
B.  A.  £..  31  ( AtfalaU  name).  Atehaditi  dunminu— 
Ibid.  (Kalapuya  name).  Ofii-ta-k'o'-sta  t«n^— 
Everette,  MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trans.: 
*  people  by  the  hills').  GhastaOosta.— Newcomb 
in  Ind.  AflT.  Rep.,  162. 1861.  Oi'-itf  kqwAs'-tt.— 
Dorsey,  Chasta  Costa  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18»1 
(own  name).  Oi'-Bt&  qwdi'-ta  )dnnJ(. — Dorsey, 
Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  OUtooootat.— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  la**,  216,  1857.  Ka- 
tuku.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Shasta  name). 
BkaataoMta.— Metcalfe  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  357, 
1858.  BkaaU  Oosta.— Abbott,  MS.  ComUlle  cen- 
sus, B.  A.  £..  1858.  Bhit-tah-oot.talit.^Kautx.  MS. 
Toutouten  census.  B.  A.  £.,  1855.  Shis-tah-koaa- 
tah.— Ibid.  Bhii-U-koot-tee.— Parrish  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1851,  495,  1855.  Bhis-U-kn-tta.— Schu- 
macher in  Bull.  U.  S.  Qeol.  Surv.,  in,  31, 
1877.  Bi«tlooo«U.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
702. 1857.  W£lam«kni.— Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
(Klamath  name).  WdtUmiwaah.— Gatschet,  MS.. 
B.  A.  £.  (Modoc  name). 

Chaita-Skoton.  A  tribe  or  two  tribes 
(Chasta  and  Skoton)  formerly  living  on 
or  near  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  perhaps  the 
Chastacosta  or  (Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ni,  235,  1890)  the  Sestikustun. 
There  were  36  on  (irande  Ronde  res.  and 
166  on  Siletz  res.,  Or^,  in  1876. 
Ghasta-Sootans.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  62, 1872.  Ohaata 
Booten.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12.  1863. 
Gha«U  Booton.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  X.  675, 1854. 
BhatU  Booton. ^Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1851.  Bko- 
ton-Bkaata.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  253. 1877. 

Chatagihl   (a<<iflrt/U=' firewood  bark'). 
An  Atfalati  settlement  at  the  upper  end 
of  Wapatoo  lake,  Yamhill  co.,  Or^. 
Toh  aU«i a. —Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Chatagithl.    An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
settled   a  mile  s.  w.  of  Wapatoo  lake, 
Yamhill  co.,  Oreg.    Its  last  chief  lived 
on  Grande  Ronde  res,  in  1878. 
Toh  U«ithl.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1877. 

Chatagfhifh.    A   small    Atfalati    band 
formerly  living  in  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 
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Toha  tacahiah.-«at8chet,  Atfalati  MS..  B.  A.  £., 
1877. 

Chataknin  (atakuin  refers  to  a  tree). 
A  former  Atfalati  settlement  7  m.  n.  of 
Hillsboro,  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 
Toh'  aUkniiu—Oatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1877. 

Chatanmei.     An  Atfalati  band,  long  ex- 
tinct,  that   lived  10  m.  n.  of  Wapatoo 
lake,  in  Washington  co.,  Oreg. 
Teha  Unmd.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1877. 

Chatohini.  A  camping  place  not  far  from 
the  Haida  town  of  Kasaan,  s.  w.  Alaska. 
As  John  Work  gives  it  as  the  name  of  a 
town,  the  people  of  Kasaan  may  have  had 
a  permanent  settlement  there  at  one  time. 
In  1836-41  it  contained  249  inhabitants 
and  18  houses. — Swan  ton,  field  notes, 
1900-01. 

Ohal-chu-nie.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,  app.,  1869  (after 
'    ■    J.— VenlaminofI,   Za- 


Work,    183&-41}. 

piskl,  II,  pt.  3,  80,  1840.  Ohatoheeni.— Dawson, 
Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  173b,  1880  (simpliflod  from 
Work).  Ohat-oliee-nie.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
T,  489, 1856  (after  Work).  Ohatoimio.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  8, 1872.  Ohatainahs.— Scott  in  Ind.  AflT.  Rep., 
S12,  1868.  Toatd'nl-^wanton,  Cent.  Haida,  2S2, 
1905. 

Chatelaw  ( said  to  mean  *  copper  town* ) . 
A  former  Chickasaw  town  m  n.  Missis- 
sippi.—Romans,  Fla.,  63,  1776. 

Chateleeli  ( *  outside  water ' ) .  The  pres- 
ent town  of  the  Seechelt  Indians  on  Trail 
bay,  at  the  neck  of  Seechelt  penin.,  Brit. 
Col.  As  a  permanent  settlement  it  dates 
only  from  Bishop  Durien*s  time  {ca, 
1890),  not  having  been  occupied  before 
for  fear  of  the  Lekwiltok. 
TeatElito.— Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  21, 
1904. 

ChatHkuei.  An  At&tlati  band  formerly 
residinff  5  m.  w.  of  Wapatoo  lake,  in 
Yamhill  co.,  Oreg. 

Toha  tiUraeL— Gatachet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chatinak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  mouth  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  40  in  1880.  Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Oatiaaklu—EUIot,  Our  Aret.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 
flhatiwak.— PetrofT,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 1884. 
Ohatinakh.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899 

Chatoksofki  ( (Mt  ahfdfki, '  rock  bluff ') . 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  in  Talladega 
CO.,  Ala.,  with  143  families  in  1833. 
Chatoksofki,  Abikudshi,  Niuyaka,  and 
Oakfuskee  were  anciently  considered 
one  town  whose  people  met  at  one  place 
for  their  annual  dusk,  q.  v.  In  former 
times  these  were  the  greatest  ball  play- 
ers of  the  Creeks.  The  few  survivors  are 
consolidated  with  the  Eufaula  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.,  where  a  modem 
town  known  as  Chatoksofki  now  exists. 

(a.  8.  G.) 
OhattoeMfkar.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 24th  Cong.,  140, 
1886.  Ohattofsofker.— Crawford  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
274, 26th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  24, 1838.  Ohat-tok-aof-ke.— 
Wvse,  ibid.,  61.  Ohattoksofker.— Jones  et  al.,  ibid.. 
101.  OhattoMofkiiis.->Campbeiybid.,20.  Ohotok- 
MUifk.— Taylor,  ibid.,  71.  Old  llerrawiuiytown.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  888, 1836. 


Ghatot  A  tribe  or  band  which  the 
French  settled  s.  of  Ft  St  Louis,  on 
Mobile  bay,  Ala,,  in  1709.  Bienville, 
wishing  to  chancre  his  settlement,  **  se- 
lected a  place  where  the  nation  of  the 
Chatots  were  residing,  and  gave  them  in 
exchange  for  it  a  piece  of  territory  front- 
ing on  D(^  r.,  2  leagues  farther  down" 
(P^nicaut,  1709,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  103,  1869).  According  to  Baudry  des 
Lozi^res  (Voy.,  1794)  the  Chatot  and 
Tohome  tribes  were  related  to  the  Choc- 
taw and  spoke  the  French  and  Choctaw 
languages. 
0haetote.~Jeffery8,  French,  Dom.  Am.,  162, 1761. 

Chats-hadai  ( Teats  xa/da-ij  *  Teats  river 
people').  A  subdivision  of  the  Koetas, 
a  Haida  family  belonging  to  the  Kaigani 
CToup.  The);  were  probably  so  named 
from  a  camping  place.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  272,  19Cg. 

Chattahoochee  (Creek:  chMu  'rock,'  hut- 
chas  *mark,  design':  *  pictured  rocks'). 
A  former  Lower  Creek  town  on  the  upper 
waters  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  to  which  it 
gave  its  name;  seeminglv  in  the  present 
Harris  co.,  Ga.  So  called  from  some  pic- 
tured rocks  found  at  that  point  The 
town  was  above  Huthlitaiga,  or  War-ford, 
and  it  had  probably  been  abandoned  prior 
to  Hawkins'  time  (1798-99),  as  he  alludes 
to  it  as  the  "old  town  Chattohoche,"  not 
as  an  occupied  village.  (a.  s.  o.  ) 

Catahouohe.— Oasftefeld,  map  of  U.  S.,  1784.  Gato- 
hoohe.  —  Jeffer>'s,  French  Dom.  Am.,  181,  map,  1761. 
Oattagoohee.— Lattr^.  map  U.  S.,  1784.  Ohatahoo- 
ehaa.— Romans,  Florida, i,  280, 1775.  Chatahooaie.— 
Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  262, 
1856.  COiatahouohL— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  I,  477, 
1786.  Ohata  XTohe.— Bartram.  Travels,  462,  1792. 
Ohat-to-ho-ehe.— Hawkins  (1798-99),  Sketch.  52, 
184S.  Katahooohe.— .Teffer>-8,  Am.  Atlas,  5,  1776. 
Tohattaouohi.— De  I'lsle,  map,  in  Winsor,  Hist. 
Am.,  II,  295,  1886. 

Chattanooga  (Cherokee:  TsatAnu^giy 
meaning  unknown. )  The  Cherokee  name 
for  a  pomt  on  the  creek  entering  Tennes- 
see r.  at  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
The  ancient  name  for  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Chattanooga  was  A'tl&^'nuwft, 
from  tWnuwd  *(hawk)  hole.'  So  far  as 
is  known  there  was  no  Cherokee  settle- 
ment at  the  place,  although  some  promi- 
nent men  of  the  tribe  lived  in  the  vicin- 
ity.—Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  412, 
413,  1900. 

Chattooka.  A  village  of  the  Neuse  In- 
dians, formerly  on  the  site  of  Newbern, 
N.  C.  Graffenried  bought  the  tract  from 
the  owners  in  1710  and  planted  a  German 
colony  on  it,  the  Indians  withdrawing 
probably  to  the  Tuscarora,  with  whom 
they  were  on  intimate  terms.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Chatoueka.— Graffenried  (1711)  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  i, 978, 
1886.  OhatUuqna.^Du  Four  (1885),  ibid.  Ohat- 
Uwka.-<}raffenreld  (1711),  Ibid.,  910.  Chattoka.— 
Lawson,  map  (1710)  in  Hawks,  N.  C,  ii,  1858. 
Ghattoooka.— Graff enried,op.cit, 933.  Ohattooka.— 
Lawson  (1710),  Hist.  N.  C,  884, 1860. 

Chatoga  (also  Chattooga,  a  corruption 
of  the  Cherokee  Tsata^gi,  possibly  mean- 
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ing  *  he  drank  by  sips,'  or  *  he  has  crossed 
the  stream  and  come  out  upon  the  other 
side,'  but  more  likelv  of  foreign  origin). 
The  name  of  three  Cherokee  settlements: 

(1)  An  ancient  village  on  Chattooga  r.,  a 
headstream  of  Savannah  r.,  on  the  boun- 
dary between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia; 

(2)  probably  situated  on  upper  Tellico  r., 
in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  (3)  perhaps  on 
Chattooga  r.,  a  tributary  of  the  Coosa,  in 
N.  w.  Georgia. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  636,  1900. 

Oluttaga.— Bartram,Trayel8,871.1792.  OhatngM.— 
Doc.  of  1755  cited  by  Royco  In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
142. 1887. 

Chatokohufaula.  An  Upper  Creek  town 
on  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  probably  in  Cham- 
bers CO. ,  settled  apparently  by  theTalasse. 
Ohalaaopauley. — Swan  (1791)  in  SchoolerHft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Ohattukohafaule.— Hawkins 
(1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aflf..  i,  852,  1832. 
Ohetooohefanla.— Woodward,  Remlnis.,  35, 1859  (a 
branch  of  the  Talasse). 

Chaabaqaedack.  A  former  village  on 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  or  on  Chappa- 
quiddick  id.,  just  e.  of  it.  In  1698  it  had 
about  138  inhabitants.  Boyd  derives  the 
word  from  chippi-aquidnej  *  separated 
island.' 

Ohappaqaididok.— Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
204,  1806.  Olutttbaqaedaok.— Report  of  1698.  ibid., 
X,  131, 1809. 

Chaabatiok.  A  village  of  the  Narragan- 
set  orNehantic  in  1651,  probably  within  a 
few  miles  of  Providence,  R.  1. — Williams 
(1651)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  3d  s.,  ix, 
292,  1846. 

Chaadi^re  Koire.    See  Black  Kettle. 

Caiaai  ( '  in  the  middle. '— Grinnell^ .  A 
tribe  of  the  Pawnee  confederacy,  spoken 
of  by  the  French  as  Grand  Pawnee.  In 
the  positions  maintained  by  the  4  tribes 
of  the  Pawnee  confederacy  the  villages  of 
the  Chaui  were  always  between  those  of 
the  Pitahauerat  on  the  b.  and  Kitkehahki 
on  the  w.  In  the  council  of  the  confed- 
eracy the  Chaui  held  a  prominent  place, 
their  head  chiefs  outranking  all  others, 
and  being  accepted  as  representative  of  the 
Pawnee,  although  without  power  to  domi- 
nate all  the  tribes.  Little  that  is  distinc- 
tive is  known  of  this  tribe.  In  1833  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  their  lands  s. 
of  Platte  r.,  Nebr..  and  in  1857  all  lands 
on  the  N.  side  of  that  stream,  when  the 
Pawnee  res.  on  Loup  r.  was  established. 
This  land  was  ceded  in  1876  and  their 
reservation  in  Oklahoma  set  apart.  Here 
they  now  live.  Having  taken  their  lands 
in  severalty,  in  1892  they  became  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  They  were 
included  in  the  missions  established 
among  the  Pawnee.  In  customs  and 
beliefs  the  Chaui  did  not  differ  from 
their  congeners.  They  possessed  many 
interesting  ceremonies,  of  which  that  con- 
nected with  the  calumet  (q.  v.*)  has  been 
preserved  entire  and  gives  evidence  of 
their  well-defined  cosmogony  and  relig- 
ious system.    The  divisions  and  totems 


are  not  known.  See  Dunbar  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  IV,  V,  viii,  1880-82;  Fletcher, 
The  Hako,  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ii,  1904; 
Grinnell,   Pawnee    Hero    Stories,    1889. 

(a.  c.  F.) 
Oha'-ne.— Morgan  in  Smithson.  Ck>nt.,  xvii,  196, 
1871  (misprint. )  Ohan-i.— Qrlnnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  216, 1839.  Oha'-we.— Moigan,  op.  cit,  286. 
Choweea.— Ind.  All.  Rep.,  213, 1861.  Onuid  Pans.— 
Gregg,  Com.  of  Prairies,  ii,  801, 1850  (so  called  by 
Canadians).  Grand  Par.— Lewis  and  Clark,  DLh- 
cov.,  17,  1806.  Grand  Paonee.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
117,  19th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  7. 1826.  Grand  Pawnee.  — 
Pike,  Exped.,  143,  1810.  Grands.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
213,  1861.  Grands  Panis.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  Louis- 
ianes,  vij ,  1806.  Great  Pawnee.  —Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Panai  Proper.— Lewis  and 
Clark,Trav.  inAmer.,38, 1807.  Pinee.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  17. 1806.  Pania  Proper.— Ibid., 62. 
Panias  proper.— Ibid.,  19.  Panias  propret.— Gass, 
Voyage,  4l7, 1810.  Payi»'qtci.— Dorsey,  KansaMS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Payi-qtsi.— 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage 
name).  Tcami'.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  £.,  1882  (another  Kansa  name).  Toawi.— Dor- 
sey, (pegiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878-80  (own 
name  and  Omaha  name).  Tchi-w^. — Long, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii.  Ixxxv,  1823.  Tsa'-u-i.— 
Qatscbet,  Pawnee  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (own 
name).  Tsiwi.- Ibid.  x»«'"»«— I^^^bar  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  IV,  251, 1880. 

Channis  Temoatan  {Chaun-istem-oaianj 
*  salt-making  village.' — Tooker).  A 
country  situated,  in  1586,  indefinitely 
westward  from  the  English  settlement 
on  Roanoke  id.,  N.  C.  Ralph  Lane,  from 
misinterpreted  Indian  information,  be- 
lieved it  to  have  been  a  copper-producing 
region,  and  that  it  was  situated  "  vp  that 
riuer  Moratoc  [Roanoke],"  20  days' 
journey  overland  from  tne  Mangoaks 
(Nottowav),  who  then  dwelt  about 
160  m.  above  the  Roanoke  settlement. 
Lane's  version  of  the  Indian  report  shows 
that  the  Indians  referred  to  salt  making 
rather  than  copper  mining.  B^  Bozman, 
Bancroft,  and  others,  this  Indian  report, 
as  given  b}^  Lane,  has  been  r^arded  as  a 
fiction  devised  by  a  crafty  Indian  to  lure 
the  English  to  destruction;  but  Reynolds 
says  that  n.  Georgia  **  corresponds  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  province  of 
Chaunis  Temoatan,  described  by  distance 
and  direction  in  Lane's  account,"  while 
Tooker  places  it  in  the  vicinity  of  8haw- 
neetown,  Gallatin  co..  111.  In  view  of 
what  Lane  said  of  the  Moratoc  r.  itself, 
the  Indians  probably  referred  to  salt 
springs  of  the  Kanawha  and  Little  Kana- 
wha valleys  of  West  Virginia,  or  in  the 
slopes  an^  foothills  of  tne  Blue  Ridge 
and  Cumberland  mts.  "And  for  that 
not  only  Menatonon,"  says  Lane,  **but 
also  the  sauages  of  Moratoc  themselves 
doe  report  strange  things  of  the  head  of 
that  riuer,  and  tnat  from  Moratoc  itself, 
which  is  a  principal  towne  upon  that 
River,  it  is  thirtie  dayes  as  some  of  them 
say,  and  some  say  fourtie  dayes  voyage 
to  the  head  thereof,  which  head  they  say 
sprin^eth  out  of  a  maine  rocke  in  that 
abundance;  that  forthwith  it  maketh  a 
most  violent  stream;  and  further,  that 
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this  huge  rock  standeth  so  neere  unto  a 
sea,  that  many  times  in  stormes  {the 
winds  coming  outwardly  from  the  sea) 
the  waues  thereof  are  beaten  into  the 
said  fresh  streame,  so  that  the  fresh  water 
for  a  certaine  space,  groweth  salt  and 
brackish."  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  even  the  sources  of  the  Roanoke 
were  reputed  to  be  30  or  40  days*  journey 
from  Moratoc  town. 

Consult  Lane  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii, 
1810.  Reynolds  in  Am.  Anthrop.  ,'i,  Oct. , 
1888;  Tooker  in  Am.  Antia.,  Jan.,  1895. 

(J.  N.  B.  H.) 

Chaiisliila.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan )  tribe 
in  central  California,  n.  of  Fresno  r. ,  proba- 
bly on  lower  Chowchilla  r.,  in  the  plains 
and  lowest  foothills*  their  neighbors  on 
the  N.  being  of  Moquelumnan  stock.  As 
a  tribe  they  are  now  extinct.  They  are 
confused  with,  but  are  distinct  from,  the 
Chowchilla,  under  which  name  the  syn- 
onymy of  both  is  given. 
Ghanahila.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905  (so  pro- 
nounced by  the  Indians). 

Chantanqna.  (Seneca:  TktfichiaiA^^hv&^j 
*one  has  taken  out  fish  there,'  referring 
to  L.  Chautauqua.— Hewitt).  A  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  by  means  of 
lectures,  reading  circles,  etc.;  so  called 
from  Chautauqua,  a  village  and  lake  in 
w.  New  York,  where  the  Chautauqua 
Assembly  (1874)  and  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  (1878)  were 
founded  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop 
Vincent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  by  whom  also  a  history  of  "The 
Chautauqua  Movement"  has  been  pub- 
lished, (a.  p.  c.) 

Chavite.  A  province  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  near  Washita  r..  Ark.,  which 
probably  took  Its  name  from  a  tribe  of 
the  southern  Caddoan  group.  De  Soto's 
troops  passed  through  this  country 
during  tne  summer  of  1542,  and  found 
the  people  making  salt.  See  Biedma 
(1544)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  107, 
1850. 

Chawagis-stiutae  {Tcawd^gts  stAsta^-i^ 
'the  Stustas  from  Low-tide  r.').  A  sub- 
division of  the  Stustas,  a  great  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  The  creek 
where  they  cam{^  and  which  crave 
them  the  name  is  on  the  coast  a  snort 
distance  s.  of  Naikun  or  Rose  spit,  Gra- 
ham id.  ,Brit  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
276,  1905. 

TaiQui'fift  itutaai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  28^1898. 

Chawakll.  An  ancient  Lower  Creek  town 
on  Apalachicola  r.,  12  m.  below  Ocheese 
Bluff,  probably  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. 
Its  people  were  merged  with  the  Eu- 
faula. 
Bhawlio-kft-lM.— Mone,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War^  364, 1822. 

Chawakoni.  A  former  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  Cal.;  exact  location  un- 
known. 


(in- 


Oha-ma-ko-neo.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  Rpec.  sess.,  161,  1853.  Oha-ma-ko- 
nees.— Ibid.,  215  (given  as  a  Hupa  division). 
Cluua-ina-ko-neo.— Ibid.,  194.  TMha-wa-oo-arhs. — 
Meyer,  Naeh  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

Chawayed.  An  Atfalati  band  formerly 
living  w.  of  Forest  Grove,  in  Washington 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Toha  wayv^d.— Oatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chawopo.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chipoak  cr..  Surry  co.,  Va. 
Chawopo.— Smith  (1^),  Va.,^,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Ohawopoweanook.— Pots  in  Smith,  ibid.,  204  (in 
correct  combination  of  Chawopo  and  Weanock) 

Chawalktit  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
camping  place  of  the  Calapooya  on  the 
forks  of  Yamhill  r.,  aw.  affluent  of  Wil- 
lamette r.,  Greg. 

Tchawdlktit— GatBchet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877. 

Chayen.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chayopin.  One  of  the  tribes  named 
by  Garcia  (Manual,  title,  1760)  as  living 
at  the  missions  about  Rio  San  Antonio 
and  Rio  Grande  in  Texas,  and  identified 
by  Mooney  as  a  division  of  the  Tonkawa. 
In  1785  there  was  a  rancheria  called 
Chayopin,  with  8  inhabitants,  near  the 
presidio  of  La  Bahfa  (the  present  Goliad) 
and  the  mission  of  Espfritu  Santo  de 
ZiSiliga,  on  the  lower  San  Antonio  (Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  659,  1886). 
Ohapopinas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868 
(misprint). 

Chedlo.  A  province  of  New  Mexico  in 
1598,  supposed  to  have  been  situated  b. 
of  the  Kio  Grande  in  the  vicinitv  of  the 
Salinas  (Ofiate,  1598,  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi, 
118, 1871).  It  evidently  pertained  to  the 
Tigua  or  the  Piros.    See  Salineros. 

Cheam.  A  town  said  to  belong  to  the 
Pilalt,  a  Cowichan  tribe  of  lower  Chilli- 
wack  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  but  evidently  con- 
taining representatives  of  other  tribes  as 
well;  pop.  100  in  1902. 
Che-ahm.— Brit  Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872.  Ohoam.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  168. 1901.  ToS'iim.— Boas  In 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  4.M,  1894. 

Chebacoo.  A  sort  of  boat,  thus  defined 
by  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  111, 
1877):  **Chebacco  boat.  A  description  of 
fishing  vessel  employed  in  the  Newfound- 
land fisheriea  So  called  from  Chebacco 
parish,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  where  many  were 
fitted  out.  They  are  also  called  pink- 
stems,  and  sometimes  tobacco-boats." 
The  last  name  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  first.  Dr  Murray,  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary,  inclines  to  believe  that  the 
place  may  have  been  named  from  the 
boat,  in  which  case  Chebacco  would  be 
related  to  Xebec,  etc.  But  it  is  probably 
from  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algon- 
quian.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Chebog.  A  name  of  the  menhaden, 
from  one  of  the  eastern  dialects  of  the 
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Alsonquian  stx>ck,  probably  Narraganset 
or  Massachuset.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Chebontes.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1853 
(Wessells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  32,  1857)  as  living  s.  e. 
of  Tulare  lake,  Cal.  Supposed  from  the 
location  and  association  to  be  Mariposan, 
though  possibly  Shoshonean. 

Cheboygan  {Kichibwagan^  *a  large 
pipe.' — Hewitt).  An  Ottawa  band  for- 
merly living  on  Cheboygan  r.,  Cheboy- 
gan CO. ,  Mich.  By  treaty  of  July  31, 1855, 
they  were  granted  2  townships  about 
Burts  lake;  subsequently  lands  were  al- 
lotted to  them  in  severalty  and  the  surplus 
restored  to  the  public  domain  by  acts  of 
Congressof  June  10, 1 872,  andMay  23, 1876. 
OhebSnn  band.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbefl,  i,  478, 
1853.  Cheboygan. -Detroit  treaty il865)  in  U.S. 
Ind.  Treat,  616, 1873.  Oibaiiian.— W.  Jonea,  Inf n, 
1905. 

Chechawkose.  A  Potawatomi  chief  of 
this  name  formerlv  lived  at  a  villa^ 
commonly  called  "  Chechawkose's  vil- 
lage," on  the  s.  side  of  Tippecanoe  r., 
alx)ut  Harrison  tp.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind. 
The  reserve  was  sold  in  1836.  The  name 
is  also  spelled  Cheechawkose  and  Chit- 
chakos.  (j.  M.) 

Cheohelmen.     A     Souawmish     village 
community  on  Burrara  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Toetoe'lmen.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900. 

Chechilkok.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity at  Seymour  cr.,  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  44  in  1902. 
Greek. —Seymour  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  160, 1900. 
TeetoUqok.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  476. 
1900. 

Chechinqnamin.    See  Chinquapin. 

ChecopisBowo.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Rappa- 
hannock r. ,  above  Tobacco  cr. ,  in  Caroline 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Checoat.    See  ChickwU. 

Chedtokhanye  ('big  buffalo  buir).  A 
subgens  of  the  Arukh wa,  the  Buffalo  gens 
of  the  Iowa. 

Toe-»o'  qa»»'-ye.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239, 
1897. 

Chedtoyine  ( '  young  buffalo  bull  * ).  A 
subgens  of  the  Arukh  wa,  the  Buffalo  gens 
of  the  Iowa. 

Toe-)o  yin'-e.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  289, 
1897. 

Chedanga  ('buffalo  bull,'  or  'buffalo 
with  dark  hair ' ) .  A  Kansa  gens«  the  6th 
on  the  Yata  side  of  the  tribal  circle.  Its 
subgentes  are  Chedunga  and  Yukhe. 
Bufiao.~Morgan.  Anc.  Soc,  156,  1877.  BnfEklo 
bull.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Natural.,  671,  July,  1885. 
Ohe-donf-ga.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1877.  Ko-e-kwe-ah-ha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 
1877.  Si-tanga.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,1882  (sig.  'big foot').  Toedfinga.— Dorsey 
in  Am.  Natural.,  671.  July,  1885.  Wadjuta  tanga.— 
Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (sig. 
•big  quadruped'). 

Chedunga.    A  subgens  of  the  Chedunga 
gens  of  the  Kansa. 
Toed&nga.~Dor8ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  232, 1897. 


Cheeohawkote.    See  Chechawkose. 

Chee-Ghinook.     See  Chinook  jargon. 

Cheemo.  A  body  of  Songish  at  Beecher 
bay,  s.  K.  end  of  Vancouver  id.  It  per- 
haps includes  the  Kekayakeu  gens.  Pop. 
48  in  1902. 

Oheemo.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  66, 1902.  Tohe-a-nook.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  S08, 1879  (probably  the  same). 

Cheeshateanmack.  The  only  New  Eng- 
land Indian  who  completed  bis  studies 
at  Harvard  College,  taking  his  degree  in 
1666.    He  died  of  consumption.    (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Cheesoheha.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  a  branch  of  Savannah  r. ,  in  upper 
South  Carolina;  destroyed  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  (j.  m.  ) 

Cheewaek.    A  body  of  Salish  under  Wil- 
liams Lake  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  9  in 
1891,   when  the   name    last   appears. 
Ohawack.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  78,  1878.    Oheewaok.— 
Ibid.,  251, 1891. 

Cheflxioo'8  Old  Town.  A  Seminole  set- 
tlement formerly  on  the  s.  side  of  Old 
Tallahassee  lake,  5  m.  e.  of  Tallahassee, 
Fla.— Roberts,  Florida,  1763. 

Chefoklak.  A  Chnagmiut  village  near 
the-  head  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska; 
pop.  26  in  1880. 

Ohefokhlagamnte.  — Petroff,  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
54,1884. 

Cheghita  ('eagle').  A  Missouri  gens 
with  the  Wakanta,  Khra,  Kretan,  and 
Momi  subgentes. — ^Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897. 

Eafle  people.— Dorsey,  Tel  were  M8.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1879.  Toe'xi-ta.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
240,  1897.  Thunder-bird.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879.    Wakanta.— Ibid. 

Cheghita.    An  Oto  gens. 
Eafle.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  166,  1877.    KHa'-i. — 
Ibid.    ( = •  eagle' [?] ;  cf.  Khra).    Toe'-xi-ta.— Dor- 
sey in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 18OT. 

Cheghita.    An    Iowa    gens.     Its  sub- 

fsntes  are  Nachiche,  Khrahune,  Khra- 
reye,  and  Khrapathan. 


Oheh'-he-ta.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.    Sa- 

51e.— Ibid.    Toe'-id-te      "^  •     -—    ~        - 

L.E.,  238, 1897. 


gle.— Ibid.    Toe'-id-ta.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B. 


Cheghnlin     (^village     on     the     open 
prairie ' ) .    A  former  Kansa  vi  llage  on  the 
s.  side  of  Kansas  r.,  Kans. 
TcezdliB.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Cheghnlin.    A  Kansa  village,  evidently 
named  after  the  earlier  settlement  of  that 
name;  situated  on  a  tributary  of  Kansas 
r.,  on  the  n.  side,  e.  of  Blue  r.,  Kans. 
Toexulin.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab., B.  A.  E.,1882. 

Chej^akeokisela  ('half  breechclotn'). 
A  division  of  the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux. 
Bom  in  the  middle.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141,  1851.  6egnake-okiaela.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 1897.  (le'-&a-na-ka'.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley,  376, 1862  (♦  three- 
cornered  cloth ' ).  Half  breech  clout  people.  — Cul- 
bertson, op.  cit.  Toegnake-okisela.— Dorsey,  op.  cit. 

Chegoli.  A  former  town  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  (Bartram,  Trav., 
I,  map,  1799).  Not  identified,  but  prob- 
ably Creek. 

Chegwalis  ( '  spotted  frog ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Abnaki. 
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Chehalift.  A  collective  name  for  several 
Salishan  tril)es  on  Chehalis  r.  and  ite 
affluents,  and  on  Grays  harlior,  Wash. 
Gibbs  states  that  it  l^elongs  strictly  to  a 
village  at  the  entrance  of  Grays  harbor, 
and  signifies  ^sand.*  There  were  5  princi- 
pal villages  on  the  river,  and  7  on  the  n. 
and  8  on  the  s.  side  of  the  bay;  there  were 
also  a  few  villages  on  the  n.  end  of  Shoal- 
water  bay.  By  many  writers  they  are 
divided  into  Upper  Chehalis  or  Kwaiailk 
(q.  v.),  dwelling  above  Satsop  r.,  and  the 
Lower  Chehalis  from  that  point  down. 
The  following  subdivisions  are  men- 
tioned, some  ofwhich  were  single  villages, 
while  others  probably  embraced  people 
li>dng  in  several:  Chiklisilkh,  Cloqual- 
lum,  Hoquiam,  Hooshkal,  Humptulips, 
Kishkallen,  Klimmim,  Klumaitumsh, 
Nickomin,  Nooachhummilh,  Noohoo- 
ultch,  Nookalthu,  Noosiataks,  Nooskoh, 
8at8op,  W^nooche,  Whiskah.  The  Satsop 
speak  a  dialect  distinct  from  the  others. 
In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  assigned  to  them 
a  population  of  700  in  38  lodges.  In  1904 
there  were  147  Chehalis  and  21  Hump- 
tulips  under  the  Puyallup  school  super- 
intendent, Wash.  (h.  w.  h.  j.  k.  s.) 
Atchixe'lish.— Gatschet,  Calapoova  MS.  vocab.,  31, 
B.  A.  £.  (Calapooya  name).  (Aiaohelis. — Fram- 
•tx)i8ti  quoted  by  Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XI,  255,  1841.  Ohealu.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  12.1863.  Ohebaylis.— Lane  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  162,  1850.  Ohecaldish.— Lee  and  Frost, 
Ten  Years  in  Oregon,  99, 1844.  Oheoaliah.^Ibid., 
103.  Oheohili.~Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  71, 1856.  Oheehales.— Dartin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
215, 1851.  Oheenales.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
map,  200, 1863.  Ohehalia.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  pi.  Ixxxviii,  1896.  Ohehavlia.— Lane  (1849) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  SlstCong.,  Istsess.,  174,  1850. 
Chekalis.— Townsend,  Narr.,  175. 1839.  Ohekili*.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  I'Or^g.,  ii,  835, 1844. 
Ohick-a-le««.— Starling  In  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  172,  1852. 
Chiokeel*!.— IVilkcf).    Wrst.    Air...   ""^    "' ' 


kelii.  -  lU.^ 


SS,   1M9,   Ohio- 


A«lvvr.tur.>, 

j^rnrllng  in  Lnd.  All.  Hcij.^^  447,  IH,'4.  OhiJuiJij,— 
Gtbt*  m  Pai\  R,  R.  Hep,,  l,^^'-  T'^*'^-  CIiib««- 
lee«.^i4ecjijkT  (IWii).  in  Juur.  Elliiioi  Kk\  \jmi\,^ 
1,  2^1^,  1MW,  CJubeeleMli— l>nikc,  Bnf*k  Irid^., 
\ii,  IMH.  Okihtliah.—M  •►!>»%  Kl'|i,  to  i^fi\  Wrvr* 
SOH,  IKi-i  CMkailiftli.— Hide  In  l.S.  Exp],  KsjH^d., 
vi^  '111,  lfHt>.  Ohikilimh.— ^iuUwtiii  in  Tranji,  AM* 
Ethtii>l ,  irm*. .  IT. ao,  WiK  C]iik«eli»,^^ooQ]er f  IMij) 
lu  JituT,  EthiMil.  boe,  Tjt*ni1.,  i.  .ii'i,  ii<4,h.  Qkikt- 
ifs.— Pamhiim,  Tmvtski,  112,  I^IX  OSiikiliahe*.— 
J)oii]i'nei?:bt  Beeerte,  n^JVGjMiO.  OfaikQilish.^llul*^ 
in  r.  S.  Expl.  Elpe^..  vi,  1H8.  Imhi.  Ohill»te«.— 
BchotikmfL  Ind.  Trilit^,  Uf,  571.  Ist3.  ChilU,— 
L<3wlHnntl  riark.  ExfH.'d.,  i,  map,  1^1  L  Chilta.— 
€^as».  Jour,  jmj  W*  Ehib*li».  — Ki*  h  i  n  >  km  f  i ,  1  ii  d . 
Tribes,  V,  4ro,  IS&a.  Upat.  — ^iatsL'het,  M^.  voi'^b, , 
B.  A.  E.,  imi  (NeKtiitvii  i»in>e»,  Staq-tiibfi,— 
McCaw,  Itiyalinji  MS.  vorii)*.,  B.  A.  E.,  lM>i."nPu- 
jttlliip  nimie:  'Inbitifl  jh  n^K- '  l  TobebelM.— Do 
8mL4,  L^ttera.  231,  1*^13.  TehikeTlU-FmmluVe, 
Kurr.,  124,  Ib&l.  TMt»-heU,— Eeilis  ixi  J^Uct  of 
Feb.,  1886  (own  name).  Tsehalish.— Gray.  Letter 
to  Gibbs,  B.  A.  E.,  1869.  Tsheheilis.— Tolmieand 
Daw8<m,  Vocabs..  B.  C,  121b,  1884.  Tsihaili- 
Seliah.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  211,  1846. 
Taihailiah.— Ibid.  Tsihidia.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  1, 171, 1877.  Tsi-he-lii^— Eells  in  letter 
of  Feb.,  1886. 

Chehalis  (StsEe^lis) .  A  Cowichan  tribe 
living  along  the  middle  course  of  Harri- 
son r.,  Brit.  Col.     Chehalis  and  Koalekt 
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were  their  villages.  Pop.  (of  tribe  or  vil- 
lage) 112  in  1902. 

OhehalM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1880, 817.  Ohehalia.— 
Ibid.,  1901,  pt.  II,  158.  Baelis.— Brit  CoL  map, 
Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872.  SUEe'Ut.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1899  (the  village). 

Cheheln.  A  clan  of  the  Acheha  phratry 
of  the  ancient  Timucua  in  Florida. — 
Pareja  {ca.  1612)  quoted  by  Gatschet 
in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  492,  1878. 

Cheikikarachada  ( '  the^  call  themselves 
after  a  buffalo ' ) .    A  Winnebago  gens. 
Buffalo.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  157,  1877.    Oha'-rii.~ 
Ibid.   Tc^ i-ki^-ka-ra'-toa-da.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.  240,1897. 

Chein.  Mentioned  by  Oiiate  (Doc. 
In^'d.,  XVI,  114, 1871 J  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598;  doubtless  situated  in  the 
Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  and  in  all 
probability  occupied  by  the  Tigua  or  the 
Piros. 

Cheindekhotdinff  ( '  place  where  he  was 
dug  up*).  A  Hupa  village  on  Trinity 
r.,  Cal. 

Ohan-ta-ko'-ta.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
m.  73, 1877.  Tcemdeqotdia.— Goddard,  Hupa,  13, 
1903. 

Chekase's  Village.  A  former  Potawatomi 
village  on  the  w.  si<le  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  be- 
tween Warsaw  and  Monoquet,  Kosciusko 
CO. ,  Ind.  The  re.*<erve  on  which  it  was  sit- 
uated was  sold  in  1836.  The  name,  which  is 
also  spelled  Checose  and  Chicase  (chakogiy 
*  short  of  stature' ),  is  that  of  a  chief  who 
formerly  resided  there.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Chekhnhaton  ('kettle  with  legs').     A 
band  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux, 
(left-huha-tog.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  220, 1897.    Toeq-huha-to«.  —Ibid. 

Chekilli  (from  achikillas,  'making  a 
short  step  backward.'— Gatschet).  The 
principal  chief  of  the  Creek  confederacy 
at  the  period  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Georgia  colony  in  1733,  having  succeeded 
the  ** Emperor  Bream"  on  the  death  of 
the  latter.  He  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Creeks  who  visited  England 
with  Tomochichi  in  that  year.  In  1735, 
as  "Emperor  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Creeks,'*  he  headed  <a  delegation  in  a 
council  with  the  English  at  Savannah, 
on  which  occasion  he  recited  the  na- 
tional legend  of  the  Creeks,  as  recorded 
in  pictoj^phs  upon  a  buffalo  skin,  which 
was  delivered  to  the  commissioners  and 
afterward  hung  up  in  the  London  office 
of  the  colony.  It  is  now  lost,  but  the 
translation  has  been  preserved,  and  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  brief  paper 
by  Brinton  and  an  extended  notice  by 
Gatschet.  In  1752  Chekilli  was  residing 
at  Coweta,  and  although  still  regarded  as 
principal  ruler  of  the  confederacv  had 
delegated  his  acti  ve  authority  to  Mafatche, 
the  war  chief,  a  younger  man.  The  name 
appears  also  as  Chiggilli  and  Tchikilli. 
See  Bosom  worth,  AIS.  Jour.,  1752,  copy 
in  B.  A.  E.;  Brinton,  Nat.  Leg.  Chahta- 
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Muskokee  Tribes,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Feb., 
1870;  Gatscbet,  Creek  Migr.  L«g.,  i,  ii, 
1884,  1888.  (j.  M.) 

Chekoalch.    A  Sauawmisb  village  com- 
munity on  Burrara  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Toeko'alto.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  474, 
1900. 

Chekwaf^prob.  from  ching^wdy  *tbunder 
rolls').  Given  by  Moigan  (Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1878)  as  the  Thmider  gens  of  the 
Potawatomi. 

Chelamela.  A  small  division  of  the 
Kalapooian  family  formerly  living  on 
Long  Tom  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Willa- 
mette r.,  Greg.  They  were  included  in 
the  Dayton  treaty  of  1865.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  customs,  and  they  are 
now  extinct. 

OheUmeU.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1865),  19,  1873. 
La-nuOle.  —  Roes,  Adventures,  236,  1849.  Lonr 
Tom.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat  (1865),  19, 1873. 

Cheli.    The  Spruce  clan  of  the  Tewa 

gueblo  of  Hano,  Ariz, 
fc'-la-bi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  R..  39,  1891 
4Hopi    name).      To«'-li.— Ibid,     (own    name). 
V-oo.— Ibid.  (Navaboname). 

Chelly  (pron.  shay-ee^  frequently  shayy 
Spanish  corruption  of  Navaho  Ts^  V*,  ^^ 
Tseyi,  'among  the  cliffs.' — Matthew^s).  A 
canyon  on  the  Navaho  res.,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  in 
which  are  numerous  ancient  cliff-dwell- 
ings. Cort<^z  in  1799  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in, 
pt.  3,  119,  1856)  gave  the  name  (Chell^) 
to  a  Navaho  settlement,  but  this  is  true 
only  in  so  far  as  the  canyon  contains 
numerous  scattered  hogans  or  huts. 
'  Chemanis.  A  Cowichan  settlement  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. ,  presumably 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Obemainis.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  for  1891,  map.  Ohe- 
inanis.~Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872.  . 

Chemapho.    Mentioned  in  the  Dayton 
treaty  of  1855  as  a  Kalapooian  band. 
Ohem-a-pho.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.   (1855),  19,   1873. 
Maddy  Band.— Ibid. 

Chemehaevi.  A  Shoehonean  tribe,  ap- 
parently an  offshoot  of  the  Paiute,  for- 
merly inhabiting  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  from  Bill  Williams  fork  to  the 
Needles  and  extending  westward  as  far  as 
Providence  mts.,  Cal.,  their  chief  seat 
being  Chemehuevi  valley,  which  stretches 
for  5  m.  along  the  Colorado  and  nearly 
as  far  on  either  side.  When  or  how 
they  acquired  possession  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  Yuman  territory  is  not 
known.  They  may  possibly  have  been 
seen  by  Alarcon,  who  navigated  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  1540;  but  if  so,  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  name.  Probably  the  first 
definite  reference  to  the  Chemehuevi  is 
that,  by  Fray  Francisco  Garc^s,  who 
passed  through  their  country  in  journey- 
ing from  the  Yuma  to  the  Mohave,  and 
a^in  from  lower  Kern  r.  to  the  latter 
tribe  on  his  way  to  the  pueblo  of  Oraibi 
in  N.  E.  Arizona  in  1775-76.  Among  the 
Indians  whom  Garc<^»s  saw,  or  of  whom 
he  heard,  are  the  Chemegu^,  Chemegu6 
Cuajdla,  Chemegu^   Sevinta,  and    Cne- 


meguaba,  the  first  and  last  mentioned 
being  apparently  the  Chemehuevi,  while 
the  others  are  the  Virein  River  Paiute 
and  Shivwits,  respectively,  **Chemegu6" 
here  being  used  somewhat  in  the  sense 
of  denoting  Shoshonean  affinity.  In 
pissing  down  the  Colorado  from  the  Mo- 
have rancherias  Carets  does  not  mention 
any  Chemehuevi  or  other  Indians  in 
Chemehuevi  valley  or  elsewhere  on  the 
river  until  the  Yuman  Alchedoma 
("Jalchedunes"),  some  distance  below, 
were  reached.  He  found  the  Cheme- 
huevi in  the  desert  immediately  s.  w., 
w.,  and  N.  w.  of  the  Mohave.  The  same 
observer  remarks  that  they  wore  Apache 
moccasins,  antelope-skin  shirts,  and  a 
white  headdress  like  a  cap,  ornamented 
with  the  crest  feathers  of  a  bird,  proba- 
bly the  roadrunner.  They  were  very 
swift  of  foot,  were  friends  of  the  Ute 
(Paiute?),  Yavapai  Tejua,  and  Mohave, 
and  when  the  latter  **  break  their  weap- 
ons '  *  ( keep  the  peace ) ,  so  do  they  also.  It 
is  said  that  they  occupied  at  this  time  the 
country  between  the  Beilem^  (Panamint 
and  Serrano)  and  the  Colorado  **on  the  n. 
side'*  as  far  as  the  Ute,  and  extending 
to  another  river,  n.  of  the  Colorado,  where 
they  had  their  fields.  They  made  bas- 
kets, and  those  whom  Garc^  saw  "all 
carried  a  crook  besides  their  weapons," 
which  was  used  for  pulling  gophers,  rab- 
bits, etc. ,  from  their  Durrows.  Their  lan- 
guage was  noted  as  distinct  from  that  of 
the  other  Rio  Colorado  tribes,  as  in  fact 
it  is,  these  being  Yuman  (see  Garc^, 
Diary,  Coues  ed.,  op.cit,  1900;  Heintzel- 
man  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  1857;  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  pt.  3,  1856).  Physically  the  Cheme- 
huevi appear  to  have  been  inferior  to  the 
Yuma  and  Mohave.  Ives  properly  cred- 
its them  with  being  a  wanaenng  people, 
traveling  "great  distances  on  hunting 
and  predatory  excursions,"  and  although 
they  did  live  mainly  on  the  natural 
products  of  the  desert,  they  farmed  on  a 
small  scale  where  possible.  Like  the 
other  Colorado  r.  tribes,  they  had  no 
canoes,  but  used  rafts  made  of  bundles 
of  reeds.  Their  number  was  estimated  by 
Leroux  about  1853  at  1,500,  probably  an 
excessive  estimate  for  the  whole  tribe; 
in  1866  Thomas  estimated  their  popula- 
tion at  750.  In  1903  there  were  300  on 
the  Colorado  River  res.  and  probably  a 
few  under  the  Moapa  agency.  It  is  also 
likely  that  a  few  are  not  under  any 
agent  but  roam  as  Paiute.  Of  the  oigan- 
ization  of  the  Chemehuevi  nothing  posi- 
tive is  known.  Palonies  is  mentioned 
by  Hoffman  (Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2^ 
1885)  as  a  subdivision.  (h.w.h.  a.l.k.) 
Ah'alak£t— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  160, 1885 
('small  bows':  Pima  name).  Ohe-nm-hoa-vas.— 
Thomas,  Yuma  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1868. 
Ohtt-]na-wa-wat.<-Heintxelman  (1858)  in   H.    B. 
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Ex.  Doc.  70,  84th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  1857.    Ohamehue- 
iris.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida.  131. 1881  (mis- 

{>rint).  Ohttnebet— Oarers  (1775-76),  Diary^219, 
900.  GhMnafentbaa.— 6imp«on  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
57, 1850  (miiiquoted  from  Ruxton).  Obemafnaba.^ 
Garc^(1775^6),Diary,  368, 1900.  Ohemafoaya.— 
Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihoahua,  228,  1834. 
01iemefiie.-<}arcte  (1775-76),  Diary,  444,  1900 
f mentioned  separatelyfrom  " Chemeknaba,"  but 
doubtless  the  same).  OhemehneYii. — Haines,  Am. 
Ind..  189,  1888  (misprint).  Ohomehnevaa.— Cnsh- 
ine  in  AU.  Mo.,  544,  Oct.,  1882.— Ohan-«-h6»-vifc— 
Wnipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  16,  1856. 
GhemehoeTis.— Ives,   Col.    Riv.,    54,    1861    (mis- 

J>rint).  Ohem-tt-hne-Titx.— Ibid.  Ohemehnewaa.— 
ones  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 215,  1870.  Ohemaona- 
has.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  38,  1854.  Ohemequaba.— 
Oortez  (1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  lii.  pt.  8, 
126, 1856.  Ohemeqae.— Ibid,  (see  ChemMtie Above). 
Chamignaboa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  276,  1850  (misquoting  Ruxton).  Oha- 
miheaTis.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  578,  1865.  Ohemihoa- 
hua.— Qibbs,  MS.  letter  to  Hiffglns,  B.  A.  £.,  1866. 
Ohemihnaras.— Maltby  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  94, 1866. 
CfhemihuavM.— 3ibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1866.  Obemi- 
haeras.— Antisell  in  Pac.  R.  R^Rep.,  vil,  pt.  4, 104, 
1854.  Cbemibaeris.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
12, 1863.  Oheminarea.— Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
94, 1866.  Obiniawaya.— Adams  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc. 
12.  4l8t  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  12,  1870.  Gbimobinvet.— 
Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  102, 1866.  Obimebuevas.— 
Ehrenberg  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  139,  1865.  Cbime- 
huere.— Klng^ley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  189, 
1883.  Cbimehwbuebea.— Mollhausen,  Pacific,  ii, 
274, 1858.  Obimewawai  of  Arixona.— Ingalls  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  (>>ng.,  3d  sees.,  2, 1873.  Cbim- 
hnevas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep^  175,  1875.  Obl-mi-boa- 
hua.— Heintzelman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  84th 
Cong.,  8d  hess.,  44,  1857.  Obimobueois.— Bourke, 
MoQuis  of  Ariz.,  228,  1884.  Obim-oe-bue-vas.— 
Hodge.  Arizona,  159,  1877.  Obim-woy-os.— Whip- 
ple, Exped.,  17, 1851.  Eobe-mo-bna-vai.— Thomas, 
Yuma  MS.  vocab,  B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Eobi-mo-boa- 
▼as.— Ibid.  Itebi-mabuaTM.— Gatschet.MS..  B.  A.E. 
(Mohave  and  Walapai  name ) .  Semabwivi— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  246,  1877.  Xat-bat-e-vatob.— Whipple, 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  16,  map,  1856  (Yuma 
name  P  northerners j).  Mat-Jus. — Heintzelman 
In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess,,  44, 
1867.  SimoiueTes.— Froebel,  Seven  Years'  Trav., 
511,  1859.  Tantewait.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  2.51,1877. 
Ta'n-ta'wats.— Powell,  MS.,  B.  A.  E  ('southern 
men ' :  own  name).  Tontowaits.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
InN.  Am.,  122, 1885. 

Cbemeketai.  Supposed  to  have  been 
one  of  the  Kalapooian  bands  formerly 
near  Salem,  Or^. — Ingersoll  in  Harper*8 
Mag.,  769,  Oct.,  1882. 

Chemetanne  ('people  on  the  ocean 
coast  M.  A  Tututunne  village  or  group 
of  villages  formerly  at  the  mouth  of 
Rogue  r.,  Or^.  The  people  were  taken 
to  Siletz  ree. ,  Oreg. ,  in  June,  1856.  A  few 
individuals  are  still  to  be  found  on  that 
reservation,  where  they  are  officially 
known  as  Joshuas,  a  corruption  of  Ya^-shu. 
their  Alsea  name;  and  a  few  others  still 
live  near  their  old  home. 
I-&'on-we  t«a<.--Everette,  MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A. 
£.,  1883  (trans.:  'people  bv  the  mossy  swamp'). 
Jodiua.— Newcomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1861. 
Joahuta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  22,  1861. 
Joshata.— Pahner  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866,219,1867. 
To^-m^.— Dorsey,  MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
('on  the  coast  of  the  ocean*:  Tututunne  name). 
Toe-ma'  tib^— Everette.  MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1888  (trans.: '  people  by  the  mossy  water' ) .  To^ma' 
^ftnii*.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  233, 
1890.  To«-m«'^taim«.— Dorsey,  CJoquille  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Coquille  name).  Ya'-ou.— 
Doraey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(pron.  rd'-ihUf  Alsea  name,  the  term  from  which 
"Joshua"  is  derived).  Ya'-on-me' )ihm9. — Dor- 
sey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco 


name).  Tah-shoota.— Gibbs,  MS.  on  coast  tribes 
Oregon,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Yahahtttet.~Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1864,  496. 1856.  Taah-ae.— Abbott,  MS.  Co- 
quille census,  B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Ya-sa-ohah.~Pre8. 
Meas.,  Bx.  Doc.  89,  32d  Cong..  1st  sess.,  2,  1862. 
Ysswohaha.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  map, 
1860.  Yasoohaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni, 
maps,  96, 200, 1863.  Ya-sat— Schumacher  in  Bull. 
G.  and  G.  Surv.,  in.  81,  1877.  Yoahnway.—Ever- 
ette,  MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Chemiiei  (apparently  from  Spanish 
chamizo,  a  species  of  small  cane).  A 
Pima  village  on  the  Rio  Gila  in  Arizona; 
pop.  312  in  1868.— Bailey  m  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. , 
208,  1858. 

Chemung.  An  Iroquois  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Seneca,  formerly  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Chemung,  N.  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779. 
An  older  village  of  the  name  stood  about 
3  m.  farther  down  Chemung  r.  (j.  m.) 
Obemraey.— Pemberton  {ca.  17921  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  sess.,  II,  176, 1810.  Chemonf.— Jones 
(1780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  785,  1867. 
Ohemung.— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  321,  1860. 

Chenaohaath ( Tc'e^natc^ oath) .  A  division 
of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  trioe. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Chenango  (Seneca:  Ocheriango,  *  large  bull 
thistles.' — Hewitt).  A  former  village  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  Bing- 
hamton,  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  set- 
tled in  1748  by  the  Nanticoke  from  Mary- 
land, under  Iroquois  protection.  Soon 
thereafter  they  were  joined  by  a  part  of 
the  Shawnee,  together  with  remnants  of 
the  Mahican  and  Wappinger  tribes.  The 
whole  body  moved  w.  about  the  ban- 
ning of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in 
1754,  and  were  mostly  incorporated  with 
the  Delawares.  (j.  m. J 

Oheaaaao.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1776)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  660,  1867.  Chenengo.— Brown  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  lao,  1804.  Oohe- 
nang.— Moivan,  League  Iro(^,  473,  1861  (Oneida 
name  of  Cnenango  r.  and  Binghamton).  Ose- 
wingo.— Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756.  Oawingo.— 
Mandrillon,  Spectateur  Am4ricain.  map,  1786. 
Otseniiigo.~Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  67, 1866.  Otaijiin|po.— Johnson  (1756), 
ibid.,  141.  Otaininko.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1767). 
ibid.,  253.  8ohenenk.— P>rlaeus  (m.  1750)  quoted 
by  Barton,  New  Views,  app.  4, 1798.  Bhanengo.— 
Ibid.  TJtsanaago.— Crogban  (1766)  in  Monthly 
Am.  Jour.Geol.,  271, 1881. 

Chenco,  Chenko.    See  Chunkey. 

Chenlin.  A  former  settlement  of  mixed 
Yuit  Eskimo  and  Chukchi,  1[)etween 
Aeon  and  Wuteen,  n.  e.  Siberia.  The 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  perished  by 
famine  in  1880;  the  remainder  tumea 
to  reindeer  breeding  or  emigrated  to 
Cherinak  and  St  Lawrence  id. 
Ce'nlin.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  29, 1904. 

Chenposel  ( *  dwelling  below ' ) .  A  tribe 
of  the  Patwin  division  of  the  Copehan 
family,  formerly  living  on  lower  Cache 
cr.,  Yolo  CO.,  Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  219,  1877. 

Chentansitian. — A  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r. ,  30  m. 
below  the  mouth  of  Melozi  r.,  Alaiska. 
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Chentiithala. — A  Naskotin  village  on 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of 
Quesnelle  r. 

OhiohuU.~Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872.  Quet- 
nel.— Morice,  Notea  on  W.  D6n68,  24, 18J3.  Qflxw- 
nelle  Mouth.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  map,  1884.  Toontsithal'a.— Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  x,  sec.  2, 109, 1892. 

Chenughivata  (Odjinon*hia^d&%  *  it  is  a 
feinew.' — Hewitt).  An  Onondaga  village 
in  New  York  in  1774. — Johnstown  conf. 
(1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  506, 
1857. 

Cheokhba  ( *  sleepy  kettle ' ) .  A  division 
of  the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux. 
{e-oMba.— Dorecy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 1897. 
Oi-o-ho'-pa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phiiol.  Mo. 
Val.,  876, 1862.  Sleepy  kettle  band.— Cuibertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  18.50, 141, 1861  (under  White  Feet, 
O-jah-ska-ska).  Toe-oqba.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,  221, 1897. 

Chepanoc.  A  village  of  the  Weapome- 
ioc  in  1586  on  Albemarle  sd.,  in  Perqui- 
mans CO.,  N.  C. 

Ohapanun.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  I,  1856.  Chepanoc.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith 
(1629).  Virginia,  i,87,repr.  1819.  Ohepanu.— Smith, 
ibid.,  I.  map,  112.  Chepanuu.— De  Bry,  map  (ca. 
1590),  in  Hawks,  N.  C,  l.  1869.  Chepawy.— Mar- 
tin, N.  C,  I,  13,  1829.  Ciiippanuni.— Lane  (1586) 
in  Smith,  op.  cit,  i,  90. 

Chepenafa.  A  Kalapooian  tril)e,  some- 
times regarded  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Lakmiut,  formerly  residing  at  the  forks 
of  St  Marys  cr.,  near  Corvallis,  Oreg. 
They  are  now  on  Grande  Ronde  res., 
being  officially  known  as  Marys  River 
Indians,  and  number  about  25.  (  l.  f.  ) 
Api'ncfu.— Gatschet,  Calapooya  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(so called  by  the  other  Calapooya).    Ohep-en-a- 

Sho.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  19,  1873.  Mary  Biver.— 
mith  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  56, 1875.  Mar/e  Eiver.— 
Victor  in  Overland  Month.,  vii.  846, 1871.  Maryt- 
vllle,— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1863. 
Pineifu.— Gatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii, 
218,  1899.  Tsa  mvi'nefa  ami'm.— Gatschet.  Cala- 
pooya MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Calapooya  name). 

Cheponta'8  Village.  A  former  Choctaw 
village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tombigbee 
r.,  in  extremes,  e.  Choctaw  co.,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1900. 

Cheposhkeyine  ('swelled  young  buffalo 
bull*).     A  subgens  of  the  Arukhwa,  the 
Buffalo  gens  of  the  Iowa. 
Toe  p'o-oke  yin'-e.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
239,  1897. 

Cheponssa.  A  name  applied  by  La  Salle 
and  AUouez  to  a  band  of  Illinois  Indians, 
probably  from  a  chief  or  leader  of  a  por- 
tion of  those  collected  at  Kaskaskia  by 
La  Salle's  invitation;  on  the  other  hand 
it  may  have  been  given  to  those  Indians 
from  a  river  ( apparent! v  Kaskaskia  r.), 
in  8.  w.  Illinois,  to  which  the  name  Che- 
poussa  was  sometimes  applied  by  early 
explorers.  These  people  were  probably 
connet^ted  with  the  Michigamea. 
OheponMea.— La  Salle  (1680)  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s., 
V,  197, 1861.  Ohepontia.— Proo«?s  Verbal  [1682)  in 
Margry,  D^c,  n.  189,  1877.  Chepousoa.— La  Salle 
(1681),  ibid.,  134.  GhepouMa.— Allouez  (1680), 
ibid.,  96.  GhepouMea.— La  Salle  (1682),  ibid.,  20L 
ChipouMa.— Tonti  {ca.  1680)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  82,  1846.  Ohoponica.— Hennepin,  New 
Discov.,  810, 1698. 


Cheqnet,  Cheqnit    See  Chichvit. 

Cheraw.  An  important  tribe,  very  prob- 
ably of  Siouan  stock,  formerly  ranging  in 
central  Carolina,  e.  of  the  Blue  ridge,  from 
about  the  present  Danville,  Va.,  south- 
ward to  the  neighborhood  of  Cheraw, 
8.  C,  which  takes  its  name  from  them. 
In  numbers  they  may  have  stood  next  to 
the  Tuscarora  among  the  North  Carolina 
tribes,  but  are  less  prominent  in  history 
by  reason  of  their  almost  complete  de- 
struction before  the  white  settlements 
had  reached  their  territory.  They  are 
mentioned  first  in  the  De  Soto  narrative 
for  1540,  under  the  name  Xuala,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Suali,  the  name  by  which  they 
are  traditionally  known  to  the  Cherokee, 
who  remember  them  as  having  anciently 
lived  beyond  the  Blue  ridge  from  Ashe- 
ville.  In  the  earlier  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia records  they  are  commonly  known 
as  Sara\^  and  at  a  later  period  as  Cheraw. 
We  first  hear  of  **  Xuala  province"  in 
1540,  apparently  in  the  mountain  country 
southward  from  Asheville.  In  1672. 
Lederer,  from  Indian  information,  located 
them  in  the  same  general  region,  or  possi- 
bly somewhat  farther  n.  e.,  **  where  the 
mountains  bend  to  the  west,"  and  says 
that  this  portion  of  the  main  ridge  was 
called  *'Sualy  mountain"  from  the  tribe. 
This  agrees  with  Cherokee  tradition. 
Some  years  later,  but  previous  to  1700, 
they  settled  on  Dan  r.  near  the  s.  line  of 
Virginia,  where  the  marks  of  their  fields 
were  found  extending  for  several  miles 
alon^  the  river  by  Byrd,  in  1728,  when 
running  the  dividing  line  between  the  2 
colonies.  There  seem  to  have  been  2  vil- 
lages, as  on  a  map  of  1760  we  find  this 
place  designated  as  *  *  Ix)wer  Saura  Town," 
while  al)out  30  m.  above,  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  Dan  and  between  it  and  Town  fork, 
is  another  place  marked  **  Upper  Saura 
Town."  They  are  also  alluded  to  by 
J.  F.  D.  Smyth  (Tour  in  U.  S.,  1784),  who 
savs  the  upper  town  was  insignificant. 
About  the  yearl710,  being  haras^d  by  the 
Iroquois,  they  abandoned  their  home  on 
the  Dan  and  moving  s.  e.  joined  the  Key- 
auwee.  The  colonists  of  North  Carolina 
being  dissatisfie<l  at  the  proximity  of  these 
and  other  tribes.  Gov.  Lden  declared  war 
against  the  Cheraw,  and  applied  to  Vir- 
ginia for  a.s8istance.  This  Gov.  Spots- 
wood  refused,  as  he  believed  the  people 
of  Carolina  were  the  a^ressors;  nevertne- 
less  the  war  was  carried  on  against  them 
and  their  allies  bvthe  Carolinas  until  the 
defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Yamasi  in 
1716.  During  this  period  complaint  was 
made  against  the  Cheraw,  who  were  de- 
clared to  be  responsible  for  most  of  the 
mischief  done  n.  of  Spiitee  r.,  and  of  en- 
deavoring to  draw  into  their  alliance  the 
smaller  coast  tribes.  It  was  asserted 
by  the  Carolinians  that  arms  were  sup- 
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plied  them  from  Virginia.  At  the  close 
of  the  Yamasi  war  the  Cheraw  were  dwell- 
ing on  the  upper  Pedee  near  the  line 
between  the  Carolinas,  where  their  name 
is  perpetuated  in  the  town  of  Cheraw, 
S.  C.  Their  number  in  1715,  according 
to  Rivers,  was  610,  but  this  estimate  prob- 
ably included  the  Keyauwee.  Bei  ng  still 
subject  to  attack  by  the  Iroquois,  they 
finally — between  1726  and  1739 — became 
incorix>rated  with  the  Catawba,  with 
whom  at  an  earlier  date  they  had  been  at 
enmity.  They  are  mentioned  as  with  the 
Catawba  but  speaking  their  own  distinct 
dialect  as  late  as  1743  (Adair).  In  1759 
a  party  of  45  **Charraw8,"  some  of  whom 
were  under  their  chief,  **King  Johnny," 
joined  the  English  in  the  expedition 
against  Ft  Du  Quesne.  The  last  notice  of 
them  is  in  1768,  when  their  remnant, 
reduced  hy  war  and  disease  to  50  or  60, 
were  still  living  with  the  Catawba,  (j.  m.  ) 
Ani'-SuwaOI.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  509, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  also  Ani'-Suwa'la). 
Oburaeks.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  793, 1855.  Oha- 
lah.— Adair.  Hi«t.  Inds.,  24,  1775.  Oharrawi.— 
GregK.  Hist.  Old  Cheraws,  12,  1867.  Charrows.— 
IbioTl.  Ohawraw.— Smyth.  Tour  in  U.  S.,  i,  207, 
17W.  OherawB.— S.  C.  Gazette  (1789)  quoted  by 
Gregg,  Hi«t.  Old  Cheraws.  9, 1867.  Ohouala.— De 
risle.map,  ca.  1700.  OhoTala.—8hlpp.De Soto  and 


Florida,  366,  1881  (misprint).  Joara,— Vandera 
(1567)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  15.  1H57.  Lower 
ianratown.— <5aaBefeld,map  U.  S.,  17H4.  Baraa.— 
Lederer,  Discoveries,  2,1672.  Saratu. — War  map 
of  1711-15  in  Winsor,  Hist.  America,  v,  846, 1887. 
Saraa  town.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  I,  map,  134, 
1761.  Baraw*.— Virginia  Council  (1716)  in  N.  C. 
Records,  ii,  247, 1886.  Baraw  Town.— Lattrt^,  map 
of  U.  S.,  1784.  SarrawB.— Doc.  of  1715,  ibid.,  251. 
u — L^erer,    Discoveries,    2,    1672.     Baara. — 


Vaogondy,  map  Partie  de  I'Ami^rique  Sept..  1755. 
-  -     ^.  ...     1^,^ 

Bawraa.— Doc.  of  1716  in  N.C. 


Baara.— Byrd  (1?28).  Hi8t.Dividing  Line,i,20,repr. 
1866.    Bawara.— Gallatin  in  Tran.s.  Am.  Antiq. 


Soc..  II.  86,  1836. 
Records,    ii,    246, 


1886.      Bawraw.— Ibid.,    243. 


Bawra.— Byrd.  Hist.  Dividing  Line,  i,  113.  1866. 
Bawro's.— Ibid.  Bharawai.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  793, 1855.  Bttali.— Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  57,  1894  (Cherokee  form).  Bualy.— Lederer, 
Discoveries,  2,  1672.  Bwall.— Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  57.  1894  (Cherokee  form). 
TJvper  Banratown.— Smyth,  Tour  in  U.  S.,  253-259, 
im  Xiiala.~Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  (1540),  Fla., 
135. 1728.  Zualla.— GentL  of  Elvtis  (1540)  quoted 
by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  366, 1881. 

Cherinak.  An  Eskimo  village  near  C. 
Ulakhpen,  n.  e.  Siberia;  poj).  77  in  14 
houses  about  1895;  58  in  8  houses  in  1901. 
They  are  r^zarded  as  so  seamanlike  and 
hardy  that  they  might  easily  have  come 
from  the  Alaskan  shores. 
Oeri'n^'— Bogonts,  Chukchee,  29,  1904.  Wuto'- 
elit.— Ibid..  20  (Chukchi  name  of  people). 
Wnte'ca.— Ibid.,  29.    Wu'turen.— Ibid. 

Cherkha.    The  westernmost  Chilula  vil- 
lage on  Redwood  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Gherr'h-qttnh.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  139, 1868  (Yurok name). 

Chemofiki.  An  Aleut  village  on  Una- 
laska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  44  in 
1833  according  to  Veniaminoff;  70  in 
1874  according  to  Shiesnekov;  in  1880, 
101;  in  1890,  78. 

OOurBofski.— Sarichef  (179^  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaskii,  1901.    Ohemortkoe.— Veniam- 


inoff, Zapiski,  Ii,  202, 1840.  OberaovakoL— Elliott, 
Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225,  1875.— Chernovaky.— Pe- 
troff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  23,  1884.  Tsohernows- 
koje.— Holm  berg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 

Cherokee.  A  powerful  detached  tribe 
of  the  Iroquoian  family,  formerly  holding 
the  whole  mountain  region  of  the  s.  Alle- 
ghenies,  in  s.  w.  Virginia,  w.  North  Car- 
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olina  and  South  Carolina,  n.  Georgia,  e. 
Tennessee,  and  n.  e.  Alabama,  and  (claim- 
ing even  to  the  Ohio  r.  The  tribal  name 
is  a  corruption  of  Tsdiagl  or  Tsiirflgt,  the 
name  by  which  they  commonly  called 
themselves,  and  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  Choctaw  chiluk-kif  ^cave people'. 
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in  allusion  to  the  numerous  caves  in 
their  mountain  country.  They  some- 
times also  call  themselves  AnV^Ydn^- 
wiyd\  *  real  people,'  or  AnV-KUu^htuagXy 
*  people  of  Kituhwa,'  one  of  their  most 
important  ancient  settlements.  Their 
northern  kinsmen,  the  Iroquois,  called 
them  OyatageronofVj  '  inhabitants  of  the 
cave  countiy'  (Hewitt),  and  the  Dela- 
wares  and  connected  tribes  called  them 
Kittuwa,  from  the  settlement  alreadv 
noted.  They  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  Rickohockans,  who  invaded  central 
Virjrinia  in  1658,  and  with  the  ancient 
Talligewi,  of  Delaware  tradition,  who 
were  represented  to  have  been  driven 
southward  from  the  upper  Ohio  r.  region 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Delawares. 

The  language  has  three  principal  dia- 
lects: (1)  ElaUy  or  Low^er,  spoken  on  the 
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heads  of  Savannah  r.,  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia;  (2)  Middle,  spoken  chiefly 
on  the  waters  of  Tuckasegee  r.,  in  w. 
North  Carolina,  and  now  the  prevail- 
ing djalect  on  the  East  Cherokee  res.; 
(3)  A^tCili,  Mountain  or  Upper,  sj^)oken 
throughout  most  of  upper  Georgia,  e. 
Tennessee,  and  extreme  w.  North  Caro- 
lina. The  lower  dialect  was  the  only 
one  which  had  the  r  sound,  and  is  now 
extinct.  The  upper  dialect  is  that  which 
has  l)een  exclusively  used  in  the  native 
literature  of  the  tribe. 

Traditional,  linguistic,  and  archeolo^ic 
evidence  shows  that  the  Cherokee  orig- 
inated in  the  N.,  but  they  were  found 
in  possession  of  the  s.  Allegheny  region 


when  first  encountered  by  De  Soto  in 
1540.  Their  relations  with  the  Carolina 
colonies  began  150  years  later.  In  1736 
the  Jesuit  (?)  Priber  started  the  first  mis- 
sion amon^  them,  and  attempted  to  or- 
finize  their  government  on  a  civilized 
wis.  In  17d9,  under  the  leadership  of 
^gansta'ta  (Oconostota),  they  began 
war  with  the  English  of  Carolina.  In  the 
Revolution  they  took  sides  against  the 
Americans,  and  continued  the  struggle 
almost  without  interval  until  1794.  Dur- 
ing this  period  parties  of  the  Cherokee 
pushed  down  Tennessee  r.  and  formed  new 
settlements  at  Chickamauga  and  other 

goints  about  the  Tennessee- Alabama  line, 
hortly  after  1800,  missionary  and  educa- 
tional work  was  established  among  them, 
and  in  1820  they  adopted  a  regular  form 
of  government  modeled  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  meantime  large 
numbers  of  the  more  conservative  Chero- 
kee, wearied  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  haa  crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  made  new  homes  in  the  wilderness 
in  what  is  now  Arkansas.  A  year  or  two 
later  Sequoya  (q.  v.),  a  mixed-blood,  in- 
vented the  alphabet,  which  at  once  raised 
them  to  the  rank  of  a  literary  people. 

At  the  height  of  their  prosperity  gold 
was  discovered  near  the  present  Dahlone- 
ga,  Ga.,  within  the  limits  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  at  once  a  powerful  agitation 
was  begun  for  the  removal  of  the  Indians. 
After  years  of  hopeless  struggle  under  the 
leadership  of  their  great  chief,  John 
Ross,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  inevitable,  and  by  the  treaty  of  New 
Echota,  Dec.  29,  1835^  the  Cherokee  sold 
their  entire  remaining  territory  and 
agreed  to  remove  beyond  the  Mississippi 
to  a  country  there  to  be  set  apart  for 
them — the  present  (1905)  Cherokee  Na- 
tion in  Indian  Ter.  The  removal  was 
accomplished  in  the  winter  of  1838-39, 
after  considerable  hardship  and  the  lose 
of  nearly  one-fourth  of  their  number,  the 
unwilling  Indians  being  driven  out  by 
military  force  and  making  the  long  jour- 
ney on  foot.  On  reaching  their  destina- 
tion they  reoi^ganized  their  national  gov- 
ernment, with  their  capital  at  Tahlequah, 
admitting  to  equal  privil^es  the  earlier 
emigrants,  known  as  "old  settlers."  A 
part  of  the  Arkansais  Cherokee  had  pre- 
viousl  V  gone  down  into  Texas,  where  they 
had  obtained  a  grant  of  land  in  the  s. 
part  of  the  state  from  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. The  later  Texan  revolutionists 
refused  to  recognize  their  rights,  and  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  Gen.  Sam  Hous- 
ton, who  defended  the  Indian  claim,  a 
conflict  was  precipitated,  resulting,  in 
1839,  in  the  killing  of  the  Cherokee  chief. 
Bowl  (q.  v.),  with  a  lai^  numbw  of  his 
men,  by  the  Texan  troops,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Cherokee  from  Texas. 
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When  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  was 
removed  to  the  W.,  several  hundred  fugi- 
tives escaped  to  the  mountains,  where 
they  lived  as  refugees  for  a  time,  until,  in 
1842,  through  the  efforts  of  Wm.  H. 
Thomas,  an  influential  trader,  they  re- 
ceived permission  to  remain  on  lands  set 
apart  for  their  use  in  w.  North  Carolina. 
Tney  constitute  the  present  eastern  band 
of  Cherokee,  residing  chiefly  on  the 
Qualla  res.  in  Swain  and  Jackson  cos., 
with  several  outlying  settlements. 

The  Cherokee  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
were  for  years  divided  into  two  hostile 
factions,  those  who  had  favored  and 
those  who  had  opposed  the  treaty  of  re- 
moval. Hardly  nad  these  differences 
been  adjusted  when  the  civil  war  burst 
upon  them.  Being  slave  owners  and  sur- 
rounded by  southern  influences,  a  large 
part  of  each  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes 
of  the  territory  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Confederacy,  while  others  adhered  to 
the  National  Government.  The  territory 
of  the  Cherokee  was  overrun  in  turn  by 
both  armies,  and  the  close  of  the  war 
found  them  prostrated.  By  treaty  in 
1866  they  were  readmitted  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States,  but  obliged  to 
liberate  their  n^ro  slaves  and  admit 
them  to  equal  citizenship.  In  1867  and 
1870  the  Delawaree  and  Shawnee,  re- 
spectively, numbering  together  about 
1,750,  were  admitted  from  Kansas  and 
incorporated  with  the  Nation.  In  1889 
the  Cherokee  Commission  (see  Commis- 
sion) was  created  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  the  tribal  governments  and 
opening  tne  territories  to  white  settle- 
ment, with  the  result  that  after  15  years 
of  n^otiation  an  agreement  was  made 
by  which  the  government  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation  came  to  a  final  end  Mar. 
3,  1906;  the  Indian  lands  were  divided, 
and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  native  ana 
adopted,  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Cherokee  have  7  clans,  viz:  Ani''- 
wa^ya(Wolf),  Ani'-Kaw^  (Deer),  Ani^"- 
Tsi^skwa  (Bird),  Ani^-wAMI  (Paint), 
Ani^-SahA^ni,  Ani^-Ga^tdg^wl,  Ani^-Gi- 
WhX.  The  names  of  the  last  3  can  not  be 
translated  with  certainty.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  there  were  anciently  14,  which 
by  extinction  or  absorption  have  been 
reduced  to  their  present  number.  The 
Wolf  clan  is  the  lai^gest  and  most  im- 
portant. The  ** seven  clans'*  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  ritual  prayers 
and  even  in  the  printed  laws  of  the  tribe. 
They  seem  to  have  had  a  connection  with 
the  '*  seven  mother  towns  '*  of  the  Chero- 
kee, described  by  Cuming  in  1730  as 
having  each  a  chief,  whose  office  was 
hereditary  in  the  female  line. 

The  Cherokee  are  probably  about  as 
numerous  now  as  at  any  period  in  their 


history.  With  the  exception  of  an  esti- 
mate m  1730,  which  plaa^  them  at  about 
20,000,  most  of  those  up  to  a  recent 
period  gave  them  12,000  or  14,000,  and  in 
1758  they  were  computed  at  only  7,500. 
The  majority  of  the  earlier  estimates  are 
probably  too  low,  as  the  Cherokee  occu- 
pied so  extensive  a  territory  that  only  a 
part  of  them  came  in  contact  with  the 
whites.  In  1708  Gov.  Johnson  estimated 
them  at  60  villages  and  ^'at  least  500 
men"  (Rivers,  So.  Car.,  238,  1856).  In 
1715  they  were  officially  reported  to  num- 
ber 11,210  (Upi)er,  2,760;  Middle,  6,350; 
Lower,  2,100),  including  4,000  warriors, 
and  living  in  60  villages  (Upper,  19; 
Middle,  SS;  Lower,  11).  In  1720  they 
were  estimated  to  have  been  reduced  to 
about  10,000,  and  again  in  the  same  vear 
reported  at  about  11,500,  including  about 
3,800  warriors  (Gov.  Johnson's  Sep.  in 
Rivers,  op.  cit.,  93,  94,  103,  1874).  In 
1729  they  were  estimated  at  20,000,  with 
at  least  6,000  warriors  and  64  towns  and 
villages  (Stevens,  Hist.  Ga.,  i,  48,  1847). 
They  are  said  to  have  lost  1,000  warriors 
in  1739  from  smallpox  and  rum,  and  the^ 
suffered  a  steady  decrease  during  their 
wars  with  the  whites,  extending  from 
1760  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Those  in  their  original  homes  had 
again  increased  to  16,542  at  the  time  of 
their  forced  removal  to  the  W.  in  1838, 
but  lost  nearly  one-fourth  on  the  journey, 
311  perishing  in  a  steamboat  accident  on 
the  Mississippi.  Those  already  in  the 
W.,  before  tne  removal,  were  ^imated 
at  about  6,000.  The  civil  war  in  1861-65 
again  checked  their  progress,  but  they 
recovered  from  its  effects  in  a  remark- 
ably short  time,  and  in  1885  numbered 
about  19,000,  of  whom  about  17,000  were 
in  Indian  Ter.,  together  with  about  6,000 
adopted  whites,  negroes,  Delawares,  and 
Shawnee,  while  the  remaining  2,000  were 
still  in  their  ancient  homes  in  the  E.  Of 
this  eastern  band,  1,376  were  on  Qualla 
res.,  in  Swain  and  Jackson  cos.,  N.  C; 
about  300  are  on  Cheowah  r.,  in  Graham 
CO.,  N.  C,  while  the  remainder,  all  of 
mixed  blood,  are  scattered  over  e.  Ten- 
nessee, K.  Greorgia,  and  Alabama.  The 
eastern  band  lost  about  300  by  smallpox 
at  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  1902 
there  were  officially  reported  28,016  per- 
sons of  Cherokee  blood,  including  all 
degrees  of  admixture,  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  the  Territory,  but  this  includes 
several  thousand  individuals  formerly  re- 
pudiated by  the  tribal  courts.  There 
were  also  living  in  the  nation  about  3,000 
adopted  n^ofreedmen,  more  than  2,000 
adopted  whites,  and  about  1,700  adopted 
Delaware,  Shawnee,  and  other  Indians. 
The  tribe  has  a  larger  proportion  of  white 
admixture  than  any  other  of  the  Five  Civ- 
ilized Tribes.     See  Mooney,   Myths  of 
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the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1902; 
Royce,  Cherokee  Nation,  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1887. 

The  following  were  Cherokee  settle- 
ments: Agua<juiri  (?),  Amahyaski,  Ama- 
kalali,  Amohi,  Anis^^ayi,  Auuyi,  Aquo- 
hee,  Aracuchi,  Atsiniy  i,  Aumuchee,  Ayah- 
liyi,  Big-island,  Briertown,  Broomtown, 
Brown's  Village,  Buffalo  Fish,  Canuga, 
Catatoea,  Chagee,  Chattanooga,  Chatuga, 
Cheesolieha,Chewa8e,Chicherohe,Chick- 
amauga,  Chilhowee,  Conisca,  Conontoroy, 
Conoross,  Cooweescoowee  (district),  Co- 
tocanahut,  Cowee,  Coweeshee,  Coyatee, 
Crayfish  Town,  Creek  Path,  Crowmocker, 
Crow  Town,  Cuclon,  Cusawatee,  Dulas- 
tunyi,  Dustayalunyi,  Echota,  Ecochee, 
Elakulsi,  Ellijay,  Estatoee,  Etowah,  Eii- 
forsee,  Fightingtown,  Frogtown,  Guasuli, 
Gulaniyi,Gu8ti,Gwalgahi,  Half  way  Town, 
Hemptown,  Hickory  I^g,  High  Tower 
Forks,  Hiwassee,  Ikatikunahita,  Itseyi, 
Ivy  Log,  Johnstown,  Jore,  Kalanunyi, 
Kanastunyi,  Kansaki,  Kanutaluhi,  Kawa- 
nuyi,  Keowee,  Kituhwa,  Kuhlahi,  Kula- 
hiyi,  Kulsetsiyi,  Leatherwood,  Long  Is- 
land, Lookout  Mountain,  Naguchee,  Nan- 
atlugunyi,  Nantahala,  Natuhli,  Nayuhi, 
Nickajack,  Niowe,  Noewe,  Nowe,  Juicaa- 
see,  Nununyi,  Ocoee,Oconaluftee,  Oconee, 
Olagatano,  Ooltewah,  Oothcaloga,  Paint 
Town,  Pine  Log,  Quacoshatchee,  Qualat- 
chee,  Qualla,  (^uanusee,  Quinahaqui,  Rab- 
bit Trap,  Red  Bank,  Red  Clay,  Running 
Water,  Saguahi,  Sanderstown,  Selikwayi, 
Seneca,  Setei,  Sitiku,  Skeinah,  Soquee, 
Spike  Bucktown,  Spring  Place,  Standing 
Peach  Tree,  Stikayi,  Sutali,  Suwanee,  Tag- 
wahi,  Tahlasi,  Takwashnaw,  Talahi,  Tala- 
niyi,  Talking  Rock,  Tallulah,  Tamahli, 
Tanasqui  (?),  Tasetsi,  Taskigi,  Tausitu, 
Tawsee,  Tekanitli,  Tellico,  Tennessee,  Tes- 
Buntee,Tikaleya8uni,Tikwalitsi,Tlanusiyi, 
Tocax,  Tomassee,  Toquo,  Torsalla,  Toxa- 
way,  Tricentee,  Tsilaluhi,  Tsiskwahi, 
Tsistetsiyi,  Tsistuyi,  Tsiyahi,  Tsudinun- 
tiyi,  Tucharechee,  Tuckaseegee,  Tugaloo, 
Turkeytown,  Turniptown,  Turtletown, 
Tusquittah,  Two  Runs,  Ustanali,  Ustisti, 
Valley  town,  Wahyahi,  Wasasa,  Watauga, 
Willstown,  and  lunsawi.  (j.  m.) 

AohaUaue.—Oarci lasso  de  la  Vega.  Florida,  iii, 
1723.  Allegans.— Colden,  map  (1727)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  525, 1853.  Allegewe.— 
Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  7,  1863.  AUegewi.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  133. 1856.  Allegewy.— 
Ibid..  II,  37, 1852.  Allcghaiu.— Hall,  N.  W.  States, 
29,  1849.  Alleghanyg.— Raflnesque,  introd.  to 
Marshall,  Ky.,  I,  M,  1824.  AUefwi.— Squier  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  26.  1877.  AUigewi.— Hecke- 
welder  (1819)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  525,  1853.  Allighewit.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  500, 1878.  Baniatho.— Oat«ohet,  Arap- 
ahoMS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (Arapaho  name).  Om£^i.— 
Doreev,  OsaKC  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  {Os&ge 
name).  Oallareheaha.— McKenney  and  Hall,Ind. 
Tribes,  1, 186, 1854.  Oayaki.— Doreey,  Kansa  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,1882  (Kansa  name).  Ohalakee.— 
Nuttall,  Jour.,  124,1821.  Chalaque.— Gentleman 
of  Elvas  (1540)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.,  Florida,  60, 1851. 
Ohalaquiet.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  335,  17*23  (Spanish 


name}.  Oharakeet.~Homaim  Heirs'  map,  1756. 
Oharakert.— Homanu  Heirs'  map.  ca.  1730.  Ohar- 
ikees.— Doc.  of  1718  quoted  by  Rivers,  So.  Car^  , 
65.  18.56.  Oharokeet. -Johnson  (1720)  quoted, 
ibid.,  93,  1874.  Oheelake.— Barton,  New  Views, 
xliv.  1798  (Upper  Cherokee  form).  (Aieemka. — 
Adair,  Am.  luds.,  226,  1775.  Oheerakee.— Ibid., 
137.  Oheeraque.— Moore  (1704)  quoted  by  Carroll, 
Hist.  Coll.  S.  C,  II,  576,  1836.  Gheerokee.^Ross 
{ca.  1776)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag.,  2d  s.,  ii,  218,  1867. 
Ohil-i-ki.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixx,  1823. 
Ghelakees. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc, 
II,  90,  1836.  Ohelaquet.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  247,  1821. 
ChelelcM.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  506. 
1878.  Ohellokee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii. 
204,  1852.  Chelooulree.— White,  Stat.  Ga.,  28, 1849 
(Creek  name;  singular,  Che-lo-kee ) .  Ghelokoea.  — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  104,  1836L 
Oheokeei.— Johnson  (1772)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VIII,  314,  1857  (misprint).  Oheraffueea.— Coxe, 
Carolana,  11,  1741.  Oherahe*.— Brickell  (1737) 
quoted  by  Haywood,  Tenn.,  224,  1823.  Oherft- 
keet.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Oberakia. — 
Chauvignerie  (1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  555,  1853.  Gheraqueet.— Coxe.  Caro- 
lana, 13,  1741.  Oheraquis.— F^nicaut  (1699)  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  V,  404,  1883.  Cheriokew.— Clarke 
(1739)  in  N.  Y.,  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  148, 1855.  Oher- 
ikee.— Albany conf.  (1742),  ibid., 218.  Cherokee.— 
Johnson  ( 1708)  quoted  by  Rivers,  So.  Car.,  238,  IKSe. 
Oherokii.~Raline8que,  Am.  Nat.,  l,  140,  1836. 
Oherookeet.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  8.,  IX,  372, 1871.  Oheroqueoi.— Campbell 
(1761),  ibid.,  416.  Oherraokeet.— Evans  (1755) 
quoted  by  Gregg,  Old  Cheraws,  15,  1867.  Cher- 
rokeet— Treaty  of  1722  in  Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  iv, 
32,  1848.  Oherrykeea.— Weiser  (1748)  quoted  by 
KaufTman,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  18,  1851.  Ohilakki.— 
Hewitt  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  592,  1900  (original 
Choctaw  form).  Ohirakuet.~Randolph  (1699)  in 
Rivers.  So.  Car.,  449.  ia56.  Ohirokys.— Doc.  (ca, 
1825)  in  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi,  ii,  884, 1841. 
Chorakis.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X, 
143,  1858.  Ohreokeet.— Pike,  Trav..  173, 1811  (mis- 
print). Ohulakki.— Hewitt  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n, 
592, 1900  (alternative  Choctaw  form).  Dof  tribe. — 
Vaudreuil  (1760)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  1094, 
1858.  Entari  ronnon.— Potier,  Huron  MS.  Gram., 
1751  (a  Wyandot  name:  'mountain  people'). 
Oatohu£— Barton  quoted  by  Gat««chet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  28, 1884.  Oatt6ohwa.—Hecke welder 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  8, 1798  (Del- 
aware name,  German  form),  leallamo  raoe. — 
Schoolcraft  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  73, 1850.  KatowdL— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  28,  1884  (Shawnee 
form).  Ketawaugat.~Haywood,  Nat.  and  Abo- 
rig.  Tenn.,  234, 1823.  Zittuwa.— Brinton.  Lenape 
Leg.,  16, 1885.  Bttuhwagl'.— Mooneyin  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  I,  15,  1902  (originally  the  name  of  a 
Cherokee  band,  but  used  ov  Algonquian  tribes 
to  designate  the  whole  tribe).  Kuttoowauw. — 
Apaumut  (1791)  quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg., 
16, 18a5  (Mahican  name).  ltt««t«ri'».— Gatschet, 
Catawba  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Catawba  name: 

*  coming  out  of  the  ground ' ).  Kation  du  Chiea. — 
Picquet  (1752)  quoted  by  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  II,  417.  1884.  Oohie^tari-ronnon.— Potier. 
Huron  MS.  Gram.,  1761  (one  of  the  Wyandot 
names).  Ojadagoohroene.— Livingston  (1720)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  567,  1855.  Ondadeonwaa.— 
Bleeker(1701),  ibid.,  iv,  918,  1854.  OyadacJcooh- 
raono.— Weiser  (1758),  ibid.,  vi,  796, 1855.  OTadac- 
ahroenea.— Letter  of  1718,  ibid.,  v,  386,  1865. 
Oyadage'-ono.— Oatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Seneca name:  "cave people,'  tTomoyai*duga-i 
•cave,'  ono  'people').  O-ya-dJt'-fo-o-no. — Mor- 
gan. League  Iroq.,  887,  18i61  (Iroquois  name). 
Oyata'ge'ron^n'.— Hewitt,  InPn  (Iroquois  name: 

*  inhabitants  of  the  cave  country ' ) .  Oyaudah.— 
Schoolcraft,  Not^  on  Iroq.,  448,  1847  (Seneca 
name).  Beohahecriana. —Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
IV,  22,  1848  (name  given  by  the  Virginians  in 
1656  to  an  invading  mountain  tribe;  probably 
the  Cherokee).  Reoheheoriaae.— Raflnesque  in 
Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  86.  1824.  Riekohookana.— Led- 
erer  (1669)  quoted  by  Hawks.  No.  Car.,  Ii.  48, 
iaT8  (probably  the  Cherokee,  as  called  by  the 
Powhatan  tribes;  Hewitt  gives  the  meaning  as 
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'  cavelanden ' ).  Shibaki.— Oatschet,  Caddo  MS. 
V€»cab.,  B.  A.  £..  1882  (Caddo  name).  Shan- 
nack.— Marcy,  Red  R.,  273, 1854  (Wichita  form). 
8hiimakiak.~Gatacbet,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  18S2 
(Fox  name;  sing.  Shannaki).  SkisrXge.— Oat- 
achet,  Kaw  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 (Kansa name).  Bul- 
lunrom.— Coxe,  Carolana,  22,  1741.  TaUgaas.— - 
Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  28,  1824.  Tale- 
gans.— Ibid.,  34.  TalegawM.~Ibid.  Tallagewy.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  36, 1852.  Tallegwi.— 
Raflnesque  {ca.  1824)  quoted  by  Mercer,  Lenape 
Stone,  90,  1885.  Tailieii.—Hecke welder  (1819), 
ibid., 40.  Tamgewi.--Walam01um(lH33)inBrin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  200,  1885.  /Talliki.— Brinton, 
Ibid..  230  (given  as  singular  form  of  Talligewi; 
Zeisberger  translates  talegdn,  plural  talegd- 
vxik,  as  'crane'  in  the  Delaware  language). 
Tcflke.— Gatschet,  Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Tonkawa  name) .  Toerokiaoo.— Gatschet,  Wich- 
ita MS..  B.A.E.,  1882  (Wichita  name).  Tohata- 
k&.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^.,  ii,  197, 1877. 
Tsfiagi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  26,  1884. 


TiiJUgl'.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  i.  15, 
1902  (Tipper  Cherokee  form;  plural,  Ani-TsAlftgl', 
abbreviated  to  Ani-Ts&lak ) .    Tsalakiea.— Gallatin 


in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  il,  90,  1836.  T«a-16- 
kee.  Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  113,  1877.  Tsarftgi'.^ 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.,  B.  A.E^  i,  15,  1902  (Lower 
Cherokee  form;  plural,  Ani-Tsftrfigl').  Tackiro- 
kesen.— Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nachr.,  xxiii,  1839. 
T»aiakld.— Grayson,  MS.  Creek  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  (Creek  name).  Tculukit.— Raflnesque,  Am. 
Nations,  l,  123,  1836.  TJwat£yo-r6ao.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  28, 1884  (*  cave  people':  Wyan- 
dot name).  Tly^da.— Ibid.  (Seneca  name).  Zolu- 
oans.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  I,  23,  1824. 
Zulocans. — Ibid. 

Chert.     See  Chalcedony. 

Chesakawon.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  about  the  mouth  of 
Corotoman  r.,  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Cheiapeake.  (Algonquian:  K^che-sepi- 
ack,  'country  on  a  great  river.' — Tooker). 
Little  more  is  known  in  regard  to  the  name 
than  that  it  designated  also  a  small  Pow- 
hatan tribe  residing  in  Princess  Anne  or 
Norfolk  CO.,  Va.,  in  1608,  and  also  their 

Jrincipal  village,  situated,  according  to 
efferson  ( Notes,  138, 1809 ) ,  on  Linnhaven 
r.,  in  Princess  Anne  co.,  a  small  stream, 
according  to  his  map,  flowing  n.  into 
Chesapeake  bay.  Stith  says  they  were 
seated  on  the  river  now  called  Eliza- 
beth, which  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay 
below  Norfolk.  Linnhaven,  on  Jeffer- 
8on*^s  map,  is  distinct  from  and  is  located 
B  of  Elizabeth  r.  White's  map  (Hariot, 
Narr.,  Quaritch  repr.,  1893),  drawn  in 
1585,  locates  them  under  the  name 
Ehesepiooc,  apparently  on  the  stream  in- 
dicated by  Jefferson.  '  In  1607  they  were 
estimated  at  100  warriors,  equivalent  to 
perhaps  350  inhabitants;  by  1669  they  had 
entirely  disappeared  as  a  distinct  people. 
On  the  application  of  the  name  Chesa- 
peake see  Tooker,  Algonquian  Series,  in, 
1901.  (j.  M.) 

Chetapeaoks.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia. I,  87,  repr.  1819.  Ohetapeaket.— Bozman, 
Maryland,  i,  61,  1837.  Ohetapeiant.— Strachey 
ic(u  1612),  Virginia,  85, 1849.  ChaMpiang.  —Harris, 
Voy  and  Trav.,  i,  815, 1706.  Ohatepioook.— Dutch 
map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856.  Ghiu- 
p«M»k.^Smith(1629),Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819.  Ohisa- 
int  —Lane  (1586)  in  Smith,  ibld„  i,91.  Ohi-iapi- 
C'Tyndidl,  chart  (1608)  in  Brown,  QenesiB 


U.  S.,  181,  1890.  Ehetepiooo.— White's  map  in 
Hariot,  Narrative,  Quaritch  repr. ,  1893  (misprint? ) . 

Cheihish.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Muchalat,  situated  back  of  Bligh  id., 
Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  264,  1902. 

ChestUtishtiin.      A  gens  or  village  of 
the  Tolowa,  formerly  on  the  coast  of  n. 
California,  s.  of  Smith  r. 
To'&i-^lt'k'-tiia.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  236, 1890. 

Chesti.    See  Boxes  and  ChestSy  Receptacks, 

Chetao    Lake.      A    Chippewa    village, 
named  from  the  lake  on  which  it  is  situ- 
ated, in  Sawyer  co. ,  n.  w.  Wis. 
Lao  Bhatao.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  V,  191, 1885. 

Chetawe.  A  village  of  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk,  on  the  e.  side  of  Eraser  r.,  about 
16i  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  16 
in  1897,  the  last  time  it  was  separately 
enumerated. 

Ohateway.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1884, 230.  Ghatowe.— 
Brit. Col. map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Tca'tua.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  on  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.  for  Brit. 
A.  A. S..5, 1899.  ToS'tawe.— Teitin Mem. Am.Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  169, 1900. 

Chetco  (from  Chetiy  'close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  stream':  own  name. — J.  0.  Dor- 
sey).  A  group  of  former  Athapascan 
villages  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  and  about  14  m.  up  Chetco  r., 
Oreg.  There  were  9  villages,  those  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  containing  42  houses, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  whites  in 
1853,  after  which  the  Chetco  were  re- 
moved to  Siletz  res.,  Tillamook  co.,  Oreg. 
In  1854  they  numbered  117  men,  83 
women,  and  41  children;  total,  241.  In 
1861  they  numbered  62  men,  96  women, 
104  children;  total,  262.  In  1877  only 
63  resided  on  Siletz  res.  These  villagers 
were  closely  allied  to  the  Tolowa  of  Cali- 
fornia, from  whom  they  differed  but 
slightly  in  language  and  customs.  The 
villages  as  recorded  by  Dorsey  were 
Chettanne,  Chettannene,  Khuniliikhwut, 
Nakwutthume,  Nukhwuchutun,  Settha- 
tun,  Siskhaslitun,  Tachukhaslitun,  and 
Thlcharghilitun. 

Oha-ta.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  £., 
1858.  Oheahtoo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
8,  1860.  Obe-at-tee.— Parrish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
for  1854,  495,  1856.  Ohetca*.— Palmer,  ibid.,  467. 
Ohetooo.— Newcomb,  ibid.,  162,  1861.  Ohetooe§.— 
Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  847,  1871.  Obet- 
ooos.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  217,  1857. 
Obetkoe.— Wells  in  Harper's  Mag.,  xiii,  688, 1856. 
Ohit-oo.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E., 
1868.  OhitooM.— Buchanan  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 
222,  1856.  Ohitko.— Gibbe  MS.  on  coast  tribes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1856.  Toed'i'-t«-ne'.— Everette,  MS.  Tututene 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trans.:  'people  by  the 
Mouse  r.').  Toe'-ti.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  236, 1890  (own  name:  'close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  stream').  To«'-»i  ^ftn-ni'.— Ibid,  (own 
name:  'people  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  stream ' ) 
Tci'-i-tl.— Dorsey,  Smith  R.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888 
(Khaamotene  name). 

Chetleschantiume  ('people  among  the 
big  rocks ' ) .  A  division  of  the  Tututunne 
formerly  living  on  Pistol  r.,  Oreg.,  and 
the  coast  from  the  headlands  6  m.  s.  of 
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Rogue  r.  Their  villages  were  at  Macks 
Arch,  the  great  rock  from  which  they 
took  their  name,  at  Crooks  i>t.  at  the 
eddy  of  Pistol  r.,  and  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  that  stream.  In  1854  they 
numbered  51.  The  survivors,  if  there 
are  any,  are  on  the  Siletz  res..  Oreg. 
OhStl-^-AhXn.— Schumacher  in  Bull.  G.  and  O. 
8urv.,  Ill,  31,  1877.  Ohetletientan.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1857.  ChetleMenten.— Taylor 
In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Ohet-leti-en-tun.— 
Parrish  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1864,  495.  1855. 
Chet-leM-in-gen.— Gibbs,  MS.  on  coast  tribes  of 
Oregon,  B.  A.  E.,  1856.  Ohit-le«-«en-ten.--Abbott, 
MS.  Coquille  cen8U8,  B.  A.  £.,  1858.  PUtol  Riv- 
era.—Buchanan  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1856,  222, 1857. 
ToJ$t-lfc'-toaxi  ^dn'nS.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  236, 1890.  Toat-liB-toftn'  tfae'.— Everette, 
MS.  Tutu  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trans.:  'people 
by  the  flat  rocks').  To'^t-Ws'-tofln-iaii.— Dorsey, 
Naltannejtinne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Nal- 
tunne  name). 

Ghetlesiyetiume  (^people  of  the  hursted 
rock').  A  village  of  the  Tututunne, 
located  by  Dorsey  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  233,  1890)  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

ra-rxi'-li-i'  ^iiim<.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  233,  1890  ('people  distant  from  the 
forks*:  Naltunne  name).  To«t-Wi'-i-ye'  %^ami^.— 
Ibid,  (own  name).  To'flt'-l«»-ye'  ^dmUS'.— Ibid. 
(Naltunne  name). 

Gheti  (Tcete).  A  Haida  town^  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Chets-gitunai 
and  Djushaae,  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Tsooskahli,  Masset  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
S wanton,  Cont  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Chetigitunai  (Tcets-gitAna/'i,  'Gituns 
of  Chete  id.').  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  so  named  from  an  island 
in  the  upper  expansion  of  Masset  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of  Tsooskahli, 
where  they  once  lived.  Afterward  they 
moved  to  the  mouth  of  Masset  inlet. 
They  formed  one  group  with  the  Widja- 

fltunai,  Tohlka-gitunai,  and  Djushade. — 
wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 
Ghiohkitone.— Harri.son  in  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  124. 1895.   Tseto  nit'inai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 1898. 

Chettanne.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r.,  Oreg., 
at  its  mouth. 

Tc«t-tan'-a<.— Dorsey  in  Jouj.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
236,1890. 

Chettannene.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chetco  on  the  n.  side  of  Chetco  r.,  Oreg., 
at  its  mouth. 

ToJ(t-taa'  ne'-ne.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  236,  1890. 

Chettrokettle  ('Bain  pueblo'  in  one  of 
the  New  Mexican  Indian  languages). 
One  of  the  most  important  ruins  of  the 
Chaco  canyon  group  in  n.  w.  New  Mexico. 
It  is  less  than  J  m.  e.  of  Pueblo  Bon i to,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  arroyo  near  the  base  of 
the  canyon  wall.  Its  exterior  dimensions 
are  440  by  250  ft.  It  incloses  3  sides  of  a 
parallelo^m,  the  extremities  of  the 
wings  beine:  connected  by  a  semicircular 
double  wall,  the  space  between  being 
divided  into  apartments.  There  are  9 
kivas  within  the  space  inclosed  by  the 
wings  of  the  structure,  2  being  in  the 


court  and  7  wholly  or  in  part  embraced 
within  the  walls.  The  walls  still  stand 
in  places  to  a  height  of  30  ft.  The  build- 
ing was  not  less  than  4  stories  high,  prob- 
ably 5.  Many  timbers  are  yet  in  place 
and  well  preserved.  The  masonry, 
which  is  exceptionally  good,  is  of  fine- 
grained grayish-yellow  sandstone,  broken 
into  small  tabular  pieces  and  laia  in  thin 
mortar;  in  places  courses  of  heavier  stone 
are  laid  in  parallel  at  intervals,  giving  an 
ornamental  effect  and  probal^ly  adding 
to  the  stabilitjr  of  the  walls.  The  walle 
are  finished  alike  on  both  sides.  Jack- 
son estimated  that  there  were  originally 
in  the  building  not  less  than  315,000  cu. 
ft.  of  masonry.  See  Jackson  (1875)  in 
10th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  438,  1879,  and 
the  authors  cited  below.  (e.  l.  h.  ) 

Ohetho  Kette.— Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
n.  8..  I,  247,  1869.  Ghetro  Ketle.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  I,  200,  1860.  Ohetro  Kettle.— 
Lummis  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  xv,  426,  1901. 
Ohettro-Kettle.— Simpson,  Exped.  Navajo  Coun- 
try, 79, 1850.    Rain  Pueblo.— Ibid. 

Chetuckota.  A  former  Seminole  village 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Pease  cr.,  below  Pease 
lake,  w.  central  Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768-769,  1838. 

Chetnttuxme  ('people  where  the  road 
crosses  a  stream*).  A  former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. 

Toe-tfit'  idnnS'.'Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  284, 1890. 

Cheaooniene.    See  Dragging-canoe, 

Cheaek.  A  village  of  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  on  Fraser  r. ,  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
To Bue'q.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can. 
for  Brit.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  4, 1899. 

Chewagh.  A  name  of  the  Pacific  red- 
spotted  salmon  trout^  or  Dollv  Varden 
trout  (Salmo  campbelh)^  from  miwakh,  in 
the  Nisqualli  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  the  Salishan  stock,  signifying  'salmon 
trout.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Chewas.    A  Squawmish  village  on  the 
w.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
To§Vai.— HUl-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Ghewase.  One  of  the  5  "inland"  towns 
of  the  Cherokee  on  a  branch  of  Tennessee 
r.,  in  E.  Tennessee,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  18th  century. — Bartram,  Travels,  371, 
1792. 

Chewing-giuii.    See  Food, 

Cheyenne  (from  the  Sioux  name  Shor 
hVyenOf  Shai-ena,  or  (Teton)  Shai-ela, 
'people  of  alien  speech,'  from  sha^ia,  *to 
speaK  a  strange  language' ).  An  important 
Plains  tribe  of  the  great  Algonquian  fam- 
ily. They  call  themselves  Dzl-'tslfstas,  ap- 
parently nearly  equivalent  to  'people 
alike,'  i.  e.  *our  people,*  from  WUtau, 
'alike'  or  Mike  this'  (animate);  {ehlM^ 
*  he  is  from,  or  of,  the  same  kind ' — Pet- 
ter);  by  a  slight  change  of  accent  it 
might  also  mean  'gash^  ones',  from 
ihlMif  *  he  is  gash^'  (Petter),  or  pos- 
sibly 'tall  people.'  The  tribal  form  as 
here  given  is  in  the  third  person  plural. 
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The  popular  name  has  no  connection  with 
the  French  chieUf  *doj?,*  as  has  some- 
times erroneously  heen  8U][>po8ed .  I  n  the 
sign  language  they  are  indicated  by  a 
gesture  whidi  has  often  been  interpreted 
to  mean  *cut  arms'  or  *cut  fingers' — 
being  made  by  drawing  the  right  index 
finger  several  times  rapidly  across  the 
left — but  which  appears  reedly  to  indi- 
cate 'striped  arrows,'  by  which  name 
they  are  known  to  the  Hidatsa,  Shoshoni, 
Comanche,  Cad4o,  and  probably  other 
tribes,  in  allusion  to  their  old-time  pref- 
erence for  turkey  feathers  for  winging 
arrows. 

The  earliest  authenticated  habitat  of 
the  Chevenne,  before  the  year  1700, 
seems  to  have  been  that  part  of  Minnesota 
bounded  roughly  by  the  Mississippi,  Min- 
nesota, and  upper  Red  rs.  The  Sioux, 
living  at  that  period  more  immediately 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  £.  and  s.  e.  ,  came 
in  contact  with  the  French  as  early  as 
1667,  but  the  Cheyenne  are  first  mentioned 
in  1680,  under  tlie  name  of  Chaa,  when  a 
party  of  that  tribe,  described  as  living  on 
the  head  of  the  gi^at  river,  i.  e.,  the  Mis- 
mssippi,  visited  La  Salle's  fort  on  Illi- 
nois r.  to  invite  the  French  to  come  to 
their  countrj',  which  they  represented  as 
abounding  in  beaver  ana  other  fur  ani- 
mals. The  veteran  Sioux  missionary, 
Williamson,  says  that  according  to  con- 
current and  reliable  Sioux  tradition  the 
Cheyenne  preceded  the  Sioux  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  upper  Mississippi  r^on, 
and  were  found  oy  them  already  estab- 
lished on  the  Minnesota.  At  a  later 
period  they  moved  over  to  t^ie  Cheyenne 
branch  of  Red  r.,  N.  Dak.,  which  thus 
acquired  its  name,  being  known  to  the 
Sioux  as  "the  place  where  the  Cheyenne 
plant,"  showing  that  the  latter  were  still 
an  agricultural  people  (Williamson). 
This  westward  movement  was  due  to 
pressure  from  the  Sioux,  who  were  them- 
selves retiring  before  the  Chippewa, 
then  already  in  possession  of  ^uns  from 
the  E.  Driven  out  by  the  Sioux,  the 
Cheyenne  moved  w.  toward  Missouri  r., 
where  their  further  projgress  was  opposed 
by  the  Sutaio — the  Staitan  of  Lewis  and 
Clark — a  people  speaking  a  closely  cog- 
nate dialect,  who  had  preceded  them  to 
the  w.  and  were  then  apparently  living 
between  the  river  and  the  Black-hills. 
After  a  period  of  hostility  the  two 
tribes  maae  an  alliance,  some  time  after 
which  the  Cheyenne  crossed  the  Mis- 
souri below  the  entrance  of  the  Can- 
nonball,  and  later  took  refuge  in  the 
Black-hills  about  the  heads  of  Cheyenne 
r.  of  South  Dakota,  where  Lewis  and 
Clark  found  them  in  1804,  since  which 
time  their  drift  was  constantly  w.  and  s. 
until  confined  to  reservations.  U p  to  the 
time  of  Lewis  and  Clark  they  carried  on 


desultory  war  with  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa,  who  probably  helped  to  drive 
them  from  Missouri  r.  They  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  .kept  on  good  terms  with 
the  Arikara.  According  to  their  own 
story,  the  Cheyenne,  while  living  in 
Minnesota  and  on  Missouri  r.,  occupied 
fixed  villages,  practised  agriculture,  and 
made  pottery,  but  lost  these  arts  on  being 
driven  out  into  the  plains  to  become  rov- 
ing buffalo  hunters.  On  the  Missouri, 
and  perhaps  also  farther  e.,  they  occu- 
pied earth-covered  log  houses.  Grinnell 
states  that  some  Cheyenne  had  culti- 
vated fields  on  Little  Missouri  r.  as  late 
as  1860.  This  was  probably  a  recent  set- 
tlement, as  they  are  not  mentioned  in 
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that  locality  by  Lewis  and  Clark.  At 
least  one  man  among  them  still  under- 
stands the  art  of  making  beads  and  figur- 
ines from  pounded  glass,  as  formerly 
practised  by  the  Mandan.  In  a  sacred 
tradition  recited  only  by  the  priestly 
keeper,  they  still  tell  fcow  they  "lost  the 
corn"  after  leaving  the  eastern  countr\\ 
One  of  the  starting  points  in  this  tradi- 
tion is  a  great  fall,  apparently  St  An- 
thony's falls  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a 
stream  known  as  the  "river  of  turtles," 
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which  may  be  the  Turtle  r.  tributary  of 
Red  r.,  or  possibly  the  St  Croix,  entering 
the  Mississippi  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota,  and  anciently  known  by  a 
similar  name.  Consult  for  early  habitat 
and  migrations:  Carver,  Travels,  1796; 
Clark,  Ind.  Sign  Lang.,  1885;  Comfort  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  for  1871;  La  Salle  in 
Margry,  D^ouvertes,  ii,  1877;  Lewis  and 
Clark,  Travels,  i,  ed.  1842;  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  1872. 

Although  the  alliance  between  the 
Sutaio  and  the  Cheyenne  dates  from  the 
crossing  of  the  Missouri  r.  by  the  latter. 
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the  actual  incorporation  of  the  Sutaio  into 
the  Cheyenne  camp-circle  probably  oc- 
curred within  the  last  hundred  years,  as 
the  two  tribes  were  regarded  as  distinct 
by  Lewis  and  Clark.  There  is  no  good 
reason  for  supposinjr  the  Sutaio  to  have 
been  a  detached  be  lot  Siksika  drifted 
down  directly  from  *he  n.,  as  has  been 
suggested,  as  the  »ieyenne  expressly 
state  that  the  Sutaiv>  spoke  **a  Cheyenne 
language,*'  i.  e.  a  dialect  fairly  intelligible 
to  tne  Cheyenne,  and  that  they  lived  s.  w. 
of  the  original  Cheyenne  country.  The 
linguistic  researches  of    Rev.   fiudolph 


Fetter,  our  best  authority  on  the  Chey- 
enne language,  confirm  the  stateonent 
that  the  difference  was  only  dialectic, 
which  probably  helps  to  account  for  the 
complete  assimilation  of  the  two  tribes. 
The  Cheyenne  say  also  that  they  obtained 
the  Sun  dance  and  the  Buffalo-head  medi- 
cine from  the  Sutaio,  but  claim  the  Medi- 
cine-arrow ceremony  as  their  own  from 
the  beginning.  Up  to  1835,  and  probably 
until  reduced  by  tne  cholera  of  1849,  the 
Sutaio  retained  their  distinctive  dialect, 
dress,  and  ceremonies,  and  camped  apart 
from  the  Cheyenne.  In  1851  they  were 
still  to  some  extent  a  distinct  people,  but 
exist  .now  only  as  one  of  the  component 
divisions  of  the  (Southern)  Cheyenne 
tribe,  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
others.  Under  the  name  Staitan  (a  con- 
traction of  iSutai'hitdnf  pi.  SiUai-hitanio, 
*Stitai  men')  they  are  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  as  a  small  and 
savage  tribe  roving  w.  uf  the  Black-hills. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  when  or  where 
the  Chevenne  first  met  the  Arapaho,  with 
whom  they  have  long  been  confederated; 
neither  do  they  appear  to  have  any  ckaar 
idea  as  to  the  date  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  tribes,  which  continues  unbroken 
to  the  present  day.  Their  connection 
with  the  Arapaho  is  a  simple  alliance, 
without  assimilation,  while  the  Sutaio 
have  been  incorporated  bodily. 

Their  modern  history  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804.  Constantly  pressed  farther 
into  the  plains  by  the  hostile  Sioux  in 
their  rear  they  established  themselves 
next  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Platte, 
driving  the  Kiowa  in  their  turn  farther  to 
the  s.  They  made  their  first  treaty  with 
the  Government  in  1825  at  the  mouth  of 
Teton  (Bad)  r.,  on  the  Missouri,  about 
the  present  Pierre,  S.  Dak.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  building  of  Bent's  Fort  on 
tne  upper  Arkansas,  in  Colorado,  in  1832, 
a  large  part  of  the  tribe  decided  to  move 
down  and  make  permanent  headquarters 
on  the  Arkansas,  while  the  rest  continued 
to  rove  about  the  headwaters  of  North 
Platte  and  Yellowstone  rs.  This  separa- 
tion was  made  permanent  by  the  treaty  of 
Ft  Laramie  in  1851,  the  two  sections  beine 
now  known  respectively  as  Southern  and 
Northern  Cheyenne,  but  the  distinction 
is  purely  geographic,  although  it  has 
served  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  their 
former  compact  tribal  organization.  The 
Southern  Cheyenne  are  known  in  the 
tribe  as  S6wonfft,  'southerners,*  while 
the  Northern  Chevenne  are  commonly 
desij^ated  "::  O'mrsls  eaters,'  from  the 
division  ost  numerously  represented 
among  t'  m.  Their  advent  upon  the 
Arkansas  brought  them  into  constant 
collision  with  the  Kiowa,  who,  with  the 
Comanche,  claimed  the  territory  to  the 
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southward.  The  old  men  of  both  tribes 
teU  of  numerous  encounters  durine  the 
next  few  years,  chief  among  these  being 
a  battle  on  an  upper  branch  of  Red  r.  in 
1837,  in  which  the  Kiowa  massacred  an 
entire  party  of  48  Cheyenne  warriors  of 
the  Bowstring  society  altera  stout  defense,* 
and  a  notable  battle  in  the  following 
summer  of  1838,  in  which  the  Cheyenne 
and  Arapaho  attacked  the  Kiowa  and 
Comanche  on  Wolf  cr.,  n.  w.  Okla.,  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  About 
1840  the  Cheyenne  made  peace  with  the 
Kiowa  in  the  s.,  having  already  made 
peax^  with  the  Sioux  in  the  n.,  since 
which  time  all  these  tribes,  together  with 
the  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Kiowa  Apache, 
and  Comanche  have  usually  acted  as 
allies  in  the  wars  with  other  tribes 
and  with  the  whites.  For  a  long  time 
the  Cheyenne  have  mingled  much  with 
the  western  Sioux,  from  whom  they 
have  patterned  in  many  details  of  dress 
and  ceremony.  They  seem  not  to  have 
suffered  greatly  from  the  small-pox 
of  1837-39,  having  been  warned  in 
time  to  escape  to  the  mountains,  but 
in  common  with  other  prairie  tribes 
they  suffered  terribly  from  the  cholera  in 
1849,  several  of  their  bands  bein^  nearly 
exterminated.  Culbertson,  wnting  a 
year  later,  states  that  they  had  lost  about 
zOO  lodges,  estimated  at  2,000  souls,  or 
about  two-thirds  of  their  whole  number 
before  the  epidemic.  Their  peace  with 
the  Kiowa  enabled  them  to  extend  their 
incursions  farther  to  the  s.,  and  in  1853 
they  made  their  first  raid  into  Mexico, 
but  with  disastrous  result,  losing  all  but 
3  men  in  a  fight  with  Mexican  lan- 
cers. From  1860  to  1878  they  were 
prominent  in  l)order  warfare,  acting  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  n.  and  with  the  Kiowa 
and  Comanche  in  the  s.,  and  have  prob- 
ably lost  more  in  conflict  with  the  whites 
than  any  other  tribe  of  the  plains,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number.  In  1864  the 
southern  band  suffered  a  severe  blow  by 
the  notorious  Chivington  massacre  in  Col- 
orado, and  again  in  1868  at  the  hands  of 
Custer  in  the  battle  of  the  Washita. 
They  took  a  leading  part  in  the  general 
outbreak  of  the  southern  tribes  in  1874-76. 
The  Northern  Cheyenne  joined  with  the 
Sioux  in  the  Sitting  Bull  war  in  1876  and 
were  active  participants  in  the  Custer 
massacre.  Later  in  the  year  they  received 
such  a  severe  blow  from  Mackenzie  as 
to  compel  their  surrender.  In  the  winter 
of  1878-79  a  band  of  Northern  Chey- 
enne under  Dull  Knife,  Wild  Hog,  and 
Little  Wolf,  who  had  been  brought  down 
as  prisoners  to  Fort  Reno  to  be  colonized 
with  the  southern  portion  of  the  tribe  in 
the  present  Oklahoma,  made  a  desperate 
attempt  at  escape.  Of  an  estimated  89  men 
and  146  women  and  children  who  broke 


away  on  the  night  of  Sept.  9,  about  75, 
including  Dull  Knife  and  most  of  the  war- 
riors, were  killed  in  the  pursuit  which 
continued  to  the  Dakota  twrder,  in  the 
course  of  which  about  50  whites  lost  their 
lives.  Thirty-two  of  the  Cheyenne  slain 
were  killed  in  a  second  break  for  liberty 
from  Ft  Robinson,  Nebr.,  where  the  cap- 
tured f u^ptives  had  been  confined.  Little 
Wolf,  with  about  60  followers,  got  through 
in  safety  to  the  N.  At  a  later  period  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  were  assigned  to  the 
present  reservation  in  Montana.  The 
Southern  Cheyenne  were  assigned  to  a 
reservation  in  w.  Oklahoma  by  treaty  of 
1867,  but  refused  to  remain  upon  it  until 
after  the  surrender  of  1875,  when  a  num- 
ber of  the  most  prominent  hostiles  were 
deported  to  Florida  for  a  term  of  3  years. 
In  1901-02  the  lands  of  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  were  allotted  in  severalty  and 
the  Indians  are  now  American  citi- 
zens. Those  in  the  n.  seem  to  hold  their 
own  in  population,  while  those  of  the  s. 
are  steadily  decreasing.  They  numbered 
in  1904— Southern  Cheyenne,  1,903; 
Northern  Cheyenne,  1,409,  a  total  of 
3,312.  Although  originally  an  agricul- 
tural people  of  the  timber  country,  the 
Cheyenne  for  generations  have  been  a 
typical  prairie  tribe,  living  in  skin  tipis, 
following  the  buffalo  over  great  areas, 
traveling  and  fighting  on  horseback. 
They  commonly  buried  their  dead  in 
trees  or  on  scaffolds,  but  occasionally  in 
caves  or  in  the  ground.  In  character 
they  are  proud ^  contentious,  and  brave  to 
desperation,  with  an  exceptionally  high 
standard  for  woman.  Polygamy  was 
permitted,  as  usual  with  the  prairie  tribes. 
Under  their  old  system,  before  the  divi- 
sion of  the  tribe,  they  had  a  council  of  44 
elective  chiefs,  of  whom  4  constituted 
a  higher  body,  with  power  to  elect  one 
of  their  own  number  as  head  chief  of  the 
tribe.  In  all  councils  that  concerned 
the  relations  of  the  Cheyenne  with  other 
tribes,  one  member  of  the  council  was  ap- 
pointed to  argue  as  the  proxy  or  **devir8 
advocate'*  for  the  alien  people.  This 
council  of  44  is  still  symbolized  by  a  bun- 
dle of  44  invitation  sticks,  kept  with  the 
sacred  medicine-arrows,  and  formerly 
sent  around  when  occasion  arose  to  con- 
vene the  assembly. 

This  set  of  4  medicine-arrows,  each 
of  different  color,  constitutes  the  tribal 
palladium  which  they  claim  to  have  had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is 
exposed  with  appropriate  rites  once  a 
year  if  previously  ** pledged,"  and  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  a  Cheyenne 
has  been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
the  purpose  of  the  ceremony  being  to  wipe 
away  from  the  murderer  the  stain  of  a 
brother's  blood.  The  rite  did  not  die 
with  the  final  separation  of  the  two  sec- 
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tions  of  the  tribe  in  1851,  as  has  been 
stated,  but  the  bundle  is  still  religiously 
preserved  by  the  Southern  Cheyenne, 
By  whom  the  public  ceremony  was  per- 
formed as  late  as  1904.  Besides  the  pub- 
lic tribal  ceremonjr  there  is  also  a  rite 
spoken  of  as  '^ fixing''  the  arrows,  at 
snorter  intervals,  which  concerns  the 
arrow  priests  alone.  The  public  cere- 
mony IS  always  attended  by  delegates 
from  the  northern  body.  So  woman, 
white  man,  or  even  mixed  blood  of  the 
tribe  has  ever  been  allowed  to  come  near 
the  sacred  arrows. 

Their  great  tribal  ceremony  for  genera- 
tions has  oeen  the  Sun  dance  ( q.  v. ) ,  which 
they  themselves  say  came  to  them  from 
the  Sutaio,  after  emerging  from  the  tim- 
ber r^on  into  the  open  plains.  So  far  as 
known,  this  ceremony  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  tribes  of  the  plains  or  to  those  in 
close  contact  with  them.  The  Buffalo- 
head  ceremony,  which  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  Sun  dance  but  has  been 
obsolete  for  many  years,  also  came  from 
the  Sutaio.  The  modern  Ghost-dance 
religion  (q.  v. )  was  enthusiastically  taken 
up  by  the  tnbe  at  its  first  appearance, 
aoout  1890,  and  the  Peyote  rite  (q.  v. )  is 
now  becoming  popular  with  the  younger 
men.  They  also  had  until  lately  a  Mre 
dance,  something  like  that  credited  to  the 
Navaho,  in  which  the  initiated  perform- 
ers danced  over  a  fire  of  blazing  coals 
until  they  extinguished  it  with  their  bare 
feet.  In  priestly  dignity  the  keepers  of 
the  Medicme-arrow  (Cheyenne)  and  Sun 
dance  (Sutaio)  rites  stood'first  and  equal. 

At  the  Sun  dance,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions where  the  whole  tribe  was  assem- 
bled, they  formed  their  camp  circle  in 
11  (?)  sections,  occupied  bv  as  many  rec- 
ognized tribal  divisions.  As  one  of  these 
was  really  an  incorporated  tribe,  and  sev- 
eral others  have  originated  by  segrega- 
tion within  the  memory  of  old  men  still 
living  (1905),  the  ancient  number  did  not 
exceed  7.  One  authority  claims  these  di- 
visions as  true  clans,  but  the  testimony 
is  not  conclusive.  The  wandering  habits- 
each  band  commonly  apart  from  the 
others,  with  only  one  regular  tribal  re- 
union in  the  year — would  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  keep  up  an  exogamic  sys- 
tem. While  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Cheyenne  may  have  had  the  clan  system 
in  ancient  times  while  still  a  sedentary 
people,  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  it  dis- 
appeared so  long  ago  as  to  be  no  longer 
even  a  memory.  The  present  divisions 
seem  to  have  nad  an  entirely  different 
genesis,  and  may  represent  original  vil- 
&ge  settlements  in  their  old  homes,  a 
surmise  rendered  more  probable  by  sur- 
vivals of  marked  dialectic  differences. 
As  it  is  now  some  70  years  since  the  w^iole 
tribe  camped  together,  the  social  struo- 


ture  having  become  farther  demoralized 
in  the  meantime  by  cholera,  wars,  and 
intermixture  with  the  Sioux,  the  exact 
number  and  order  of  these  divisions  is  a 
matter  of  dispute,  even  among  their  own 
old  men,  although  all  agree  on  the  prin- 
cipal names. 

The  list  given  below,  although  subject 
to  correction,  is  based  on  the  best  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  southern  chiefs 
in  1904  as  to  the  names  and  order  of  the 
divisions  in  the  circle,  from  the  b.  entrance 
around  by  s.,  w.,  and  n.  to  the  starting 
point  The  name  forms  vary  consider- 
ably as  jpven  by  different  individuals, 
probably  in  accordance  with  former  dia- 
lectic differences.  It  is  evident  that  in 
some  instances  the  divisions  are  older 
than  their  existing  names: 

(1)  Hetftqs^-nV^pahU  (sing.,  Hevlqs^- 
nl*pa),  ^aortas  closed,  by  burning.'  All 
autnorities  agree  that  this  was  an  im- 
portant division  and  came  first  in  the 
circle.  The  name  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated from  several  of  the  band  in  an 
emergency,  having  once  made  the  aorta 
of  a  buffalo  do  duty  as  a  pipe.  Grinnell 
gives  this  story,  and  also  an  alternative 
one,  which  renders  it  ^  small  windpipes,* 
from  a  choking  sickness  sent  as  a  punish- 
ment for  offending  a  medicine  oeaver. 
The  name,  however,  in  its  etymology, 
indicates  something  closed  or  shrivelea 
by  burning,  although  it  is  also  true  that 
the  band  has  a  beaver  tabu.  The  name 
is  sometimes  contracted  to  ffeii^gsin,  for 
which  Wee  hee  akeu  of  Lewis  and  Clark's 
Journals  (Clark,  1804,  ibid.,  i,  190,  1904) 
seems  to  be  a  bad  misprint. 

(2)  MSUSyu  (sing.,  M6Is),  'flmt  peo- 
ple,' from  m<5teo  *  flint',  apparently  having 
reference  to  an  arrowpoint  (Petter),  pos- 
sibly to  the  sacred  meoicine-arro  ws.  For- 
merly a  large  division  said  to  have  been 
the  nucleus  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe,  and 
hence  the  Dzttslstas  proper.  The  Arrow- 
men  of  G.  A.  Dorsev.   Now  nearly  extinct 

(3]  WH'taplu  (sing.,  Wii^tap),  a  Sioux 
word  (w6taj))  meaning  'eaters,'  or  *eat'. 
A  small  division,  perhaps  of  Sioux  admix- 
ture (cf.  0^-mVfiis).  Some  authorities 
claim  this  division  as  an  offshoot  from  the 
H^vhaita^nio. 

(4)  HhhaiJla/nio  (sing.,  H^vhaitan), 
'hair  men,'  i.  e.  *iur  men';  so  called 
because  in  early  days  they  ranged  farth- 
est to  the  8.  w.,  remote  from  the  traders 
on  the  Missouri,  and  continued  to  wear 
fur  robes  for  every-day  use  after  the  other 
bands  had  adopted  strouding  and  calicoes. 
A  probable  explanation,  advanced  by 
Grinnell,  is  that  the  name  refers  to  ropes 
which  they  twisted  from  the  long  hair  of 
the  buffalo  for  use  in  capturing  ponies 
from  the  tribes  farther  s.  They  formed 
the  advance  of  the  emigration  to  the 
Arkansas  about  1835,  hence  the  name  is 
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frequently   used   as   synonymous   with 
Southern  Cheyenne. 

(5)  Ol^vimdna  (sing.,  Orvimiln), 
'scabby  people';  ci^ifl  'scabby,'  mana 
'band,,  'people'  (Petter);  according  to 
another  authority, '  hive  people. '  An  off- 
shoot of  the  H^vhaita^'nio  (no.  4).  The 
name  originated  about  1840,  when  a  band 
of  the  Hevhaita^nio,undera  chief  known 
aa  Blue  Horse,  became  infected  from  hav- 
ing used  a  mangy  buffalo  hide  for  a  saddle 
blanket.  They  became  later  an  important 
division.  According  to  Grinnell  (Social 
Organization,  1905)  the  name  is  also  ap- 
plied as  a  nickname  to  a  part  of  the  Nortn- 
em  Cheyenne  on  lower  Ton^e  r.,  "be- 
cause, it  is  said.  Badger,  a  principal  man 
among  them,  had  a  skin  disease.'' 

(6)  Hlsiometa/nio  (sing.,HIsfometa^n), 
'ridge  men,'  referring  to  the  ridge  or 
long  slope  of  a  hill.  Another  offshoot 
from  the  H^vhaitii^nio.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  originated  from  their  prefer- 
ence for  camping  upon  ridges,  but  more 
probably  from  having  formerly  ranged 
chiefly  n.  of  the  upper  Arkansas,  in  that 
portion  of  Colorado  known  to  the  Chey- 
enne as  the  "  ridge  coimtry,"  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  authority,  from  habitually 
ranging  upon  the  Staked  plain,  in  associ- 
ation witn  the  Comanche.  They  were 
said  to  have  originated  from  some  H^v- 
haita^nio  who  mtermarried  with  the 
Sutaio  before  the  r^ular  incorporation 
of  that  tribe. 

(7)  (?)  Studio  (sing.,  Sii^tai),  mean- 
ing unknown.  Formerly  a  distinct  tribe, 
but  incorporated.  According  to  their 
own  statement  the  people  of  this  division 
occupied  the  w.  of  the  Cheyenne  circle, 
but  others  put  them  s.,  n.  w.,  or  n.,  the 
discrepancy  probably  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  had  originally  no  place  in 
the  circle  at  all  and  were  not  admitted 
until  the  old  system  had  fallen  into  decay. 
The  w.  side  of  the  Cheyenne  circle,  as  of 
the  interior  of  the  tipi,  being  the  place  of 
honor,  they  would  naturally  claim  it  for 
themselves,  although  it  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  the  Cheyenne  would  grant  it. 
Their  true  position  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the  circle. 

(8)  Oqtd^nH  (sing.,  Oqt6g6n),  'bare 
shins'  (7). 

(9)  IWnawd  (sinjj.,  H6*n6w),  'poor 
people.'  A  small  division,  an  offshoot 
from  the  Oqt6gtin&. 

(10)  MM^'kotd  (sing.,  Mftsl'kot),  of 
doubtful  meaning,  interpreted  by  Grin- 
nell as  '  corpse  from  a  scaffold,'  or  pos- 
sibly 'ghost  head,'  i.  e.  gray  hair,  but 
more  probably  (Mooney)  from  a  root  de- 
noting 'wrinkled*  or  'drawn  up,'  as 
appli^  to  old  tipi  skins  or  old  buckskin 
dresses;  from  this  root  comes  masiskotf 
'cricket,'  referring  to  the  doubling  up  of 
the  legs;  the  same  idea  of  '  skin  drawn 


up'  may  underlie  the  interpretation 
'corpse  from  a  scaffold.'  For  some  rea- 
son, apparently  between  70  and  80  years 
ago,  all  the  men  of  this  division  joined  in 
a  Dody  the  Hotdmita^'nio  warrior  society, 
so  that  the  two  names  became  practically 
synonymous  until  the  society  name  sup- 
planted the  division  name,  which  is  now 
obsolete,  the  Hotamita^nio,  with  their 
families,  being  considered  owners  of  that 
part  of  the  circle  originally  occupied  by 
the  Mftsl^'kotft,  viz,  next  to  the  last  sec- 
tion, adjoining  the  0'ml''sls  (no.  11),  who 
camped  immediately  n.  of  the  entrance. 

(11)  O'mX'^  (siii.,  O'mrslsts),  'eat- 
ers'^  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  plain, 
but  its  origin  is  disputed,  some  authori- 
ties claiming  it  as  the  name  of  an  early 
chief  of  the  division.  Cf.  WiH^tapiUj  no. 
3.  This  was  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant division  in  the  tribe  and  now  con- 
stitutes the  majority  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne,  for  which  portion  the  name  is 
therefore  frequently  used  as  a  synonym. 
Before  the  tribe  was  divided  they  occu- 
pied that  portion  of  the  tribid  circle 
mi  mediately  n.  of  the  e.  entrance,  thus 
completing  the  circle.  After  the  separa- 
tion their  next  neighbors  in  the  circle, 
the  Mas^'kotit,  alias  Hotdmitii^'nio,  were 
considered  as  the  last  division  in  order. 

Other  names,  not  commonly  recog- 
nized as  divisional  names,  are: 

(a)  Moqtdvhaiic/nittj  'black  men,*  i.  e. 
'Ute'  (sing.,  Moqtdvhaittin).  To  the 
Cheyenne  and  most  other  Plains  tribes 
the  ute  are  known  as  '  Black  men '  or 
'Black  people.'  A  small  band,  appar- 
ently not  a  recognized  division,  of  the 
same  name  is  still  represented  among  the 
Southern  Cheyenne,  and,  according  to 
Grinnell,  also  among  the  Northern  Cney- 
enne.  They  may  be  descended  from  Ute 
captives  and  perhaps  constituted  a  regu- 
lar tribal  division. 

( b )  Nd  ^kuimdna, '  bear  people ' ;  a  small 
band  among  the  Southern  Cheyenne, 
taking  its  name  from  a  former  chief  ana 
not  recognized  as  properly  constituting  a 
division. 

(c)  AnskdtMls,  'narrow  nose-bridge,' 
a  band  of  Sioux  admixture  and  of  recent 
origin,  taking  its  name  from  a  chief, 
properly  named  Broken  Dish,  but  nick- 
named Ansk6wlnl8.  They  separated 
from  the  Cml^'sls  on  account  of  a  quarrel, 
probably,  as  Grinnell  states,  a  dispute  as 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  ouffalo- 
head  cap,  a  stolen  horn  from  which  is  now 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  band  in  the 
S.  They  are  represented  among  both  the  • 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Cheyenne. 

(d)  Pi^niUgii/  'Pe^natfi'ka'  (Coman- 
che). This  is  not  properly  a  divisional 
or  even  a  band  name,  out  was  the  con- 
temptuous name  given  by  the  hostile 
Cheyenne  in  1874-75  to  the  "friendlies," 
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under  Whirlwind,  who  remained  passive 
near  the  agency  at  Darlington,  in  allusion 
to  the  well-known  readiness  of  the  Pena- 
teka  Comanche  to  sell  their  services  as 
scouts  against  their  own  tribesmen  on  the 
plains. 

(e)  yfdkoyum,  'red  tipi';  this  name, 
in  the  form  Miayuma,  ^red  lodges,'  is 
erroneously  given  in  the  Clarke  SiS.,  in 
possession  of  Grinnell,  as  the  name  of  a 
band  or  division,  but  is  really  only  the 
name  of  a  heraldic  tipi  belonging  by 
heredity  to  a  family  of  the  H6*nowa  di- 
vision, now  living  with  the  Southern 
Cheyenne. 

{i)  mJapote^i  (W6hkpoteit,  Grinnell), 
*wmte  wolf*  (?)  A  numerous  family 
group  taking  its  name  from  a  noted  com- 
mon ancestor,  in  the  southern  branch  of 
the  tribe,  who  died  about  1845.  The 
name  literally  implies  something  having 
a  white  and  frosty  appearance,  as  hide- 
scrapings  or  a  leaf  covered  with  frost. 

(g)  2Woi7/ian a  (Tutoimandh, Grinnell), 
'backward  or  shy  clan,'  a  modem  nick- 
name applied  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
to  a  band  on  Tongue  r.,  **  because  they 
prefer  to  camp  by  themselves"  (Grin- 
nell). From  the  same  root  comes  tofo, 
'crawfish,'  referring  to  its  going  back- 
ward (Petter). 

(h)  Black  Lodqes,  A  local  designation 
or  nickname  for  those  Northern  Cheyenne 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lame  Deer 
**  because  they  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  band  of  Crows  known  as  Black 
Lodges"  (Grinnell,  ibid.). 

(i)  Ree  hand.  A  local  designation  or 
nickname  for  those  Northern  Cheyenne 
living  about  Rosebud  cr.,  *  *  because  among 
them  there  are  several  men  who  are  re- 
lated to  the  Rees"  (Grinnell,  ibid.). 

(j)  YeUow  Wolf  hand  (Culbertson, 
Jour.,  1850).  From  another  reference 
this  is  seen  to  be  only  a  temporary  band 
designation  from  a  chief  of  that  name. 

( k )  Half-hreed  hand  ( Cul  berteon ,  Jour. . 
1850).  Probably  only  a  temporary  local 
designation,  perhaps  from  a  cnief  of  that 
name  (Mooney). 

The  Warrior  Organization  {N&^tqiUy 
'warriors,'  'soldiers';  sing.,  Ntitaq)  of 
the  Cheyenne  is  practically  the  same  as 
found  among  the  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  and 
most  other  Plains  tribes  ( see  Military  So- 
cieties),  and  consists  of  the  following  6 
societies,  with  possibly  one  or  more 
extinct:  (1)  Hotamita^'nio.  'dog  men'; 
(2)  Woksfhitanio,  '(kit)  fox  men,' 
alias  M6ts6nitanio,  'flint  men';  (3) 
^Hrmoiy6Ql8  'pointed-lance  men'  (Pet- 
ter) or  Oomi-nfttqiu,  'coyote  warriors'; 
(4)  M^hohlviiP,  'red  shield,'  alias  Ho- 
t6antt''tqiu,  'buffalo  bull  warriors';  (5^ 
Himdtan6hi8,  'bowstring  (men)';  (6) 
Hotam-Imsdw',  'crazy  dogs.'  This  last 
society  is  of   modem  origin.      Besides 


these  the  members  of  the  council  of 
44  chiefs  were  sometimes  considered 
to  constitute  in  themselves  another  soci- 
ety, the  Vrhiyo,  'chiefs. '  The  equivalent 
list  given  by  Clark  (Ind.  Sign  Lan^.), 
omitting  No.  6,  is  Dog,  Fox,  Medicine 
Lance,  Bull,  Bowstring,  and  Chief.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  fixed  rule  of 
precedence,  but  the  Hot4mita''niu,  or 
'  *  Dog  sold  iers  "  as  they  came  to  be  known 
to  the  whites,  acquired  most  prominence 
and  distinctive  character  from  the  fact 
that  by  the  accession  of  the  entire  warrior 
force  of  the  Masl^'kota  division,  as  already 
noted,  they,  with  their  families,  took  on 
the  character  of  a  regular  tribal  division 
with  a  place  in  the  tribal  circle.  From 
subsequent  incorporation  by  intermar- 
riage of  numerous  Sioux,  Arapaho,  and 
other  alien  elements  their  connection 
with  their  own  tribe  was  correspondingly 
weakened,  and  they  formed  the  habit  of 
camping  apart  from  the  others  and  acting 
with  the  Sioux  or  as  an  independent  body. 
They  were  known  as  the  most  ag^essive 
of  the  hostiles  until  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  their  chief.  Tall  Bull,  by  Gen. 
Carr's  forces  in  1869. 

Consult  Clark,  Ind.  Sign  Lang,  (arti- 
cles, Cheyenne  and  Soldier),  1885;  Cul- 
bertson in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  1851; 
^Dorsev,  The  Cheyenne,  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  rubl.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  ix,  nos.  1  and  2, 
1905;  Grinnell,  various  letters  and  pub- 
lished papers,  notably  Social  Org-of  the 
Cheyennes,  in  Proc.  Intemat.  Cong. 
Americanists  for  1902,  1905;  Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862;  In- 
dian Treaties,  eds.  1837,  1873;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  various  editions;  Mar- 

fry,  D^^couvertes,  ir,  1877;  Maximilian, 
ravels,  1843;  Mooney  (1)  Ghost  Dance 
Religion,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896, 
(2)  Calendar  Hist,  of  the  Kiowa,  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898,  (3)  Cheyenne  MS., 
B.  A.  E.;  Reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs;  War  Dept.  Rec.  of 
Eneagements  with  Hostile  Inds.,  1882; 
Williamson  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. 
1,1872.  (J.  M.) 

JL-wis-shi-Un-qoiL  —  Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
II,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidatsa  name).  B^hakosin.^ 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.B.  A.  E.,l(«3, 1896  (•  striped 
arrows':  Caddo  name}.  Blaok-arms.~LoDg,  op. 
cit,  I,  465,  1823  (evidently  an  error  for  •cat- 
arms.'  one  of  the  renedrlngs  of  the  tribal  sign). 
Oa^ani.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.,  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(Osage  name.  c=sh,  ^=ab,  i.  e.  8hadh&ni). 
OahieJ^— Dorsey.  (pegiha  MS.  Diet.  B.  A.  £. 
(Omaha  and  Ponlca  name:  pron.  8h&hi6dha). 
Oay^.  —  Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Kansa  name;  pron.  Sbay&ni).  Ohaa. — 
La  Salle  (1680)  In  Margrv,  D6c.,  n.  64,  1877. 
Ohaguyennes.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.,  307,  1805. 
Ohaienne.— Williamson  In  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
1, 296, 1872  (given  as  a  French  form).  Ohaoenae.-^ 
Lewis,  Travels,  16.  1809.  Ohawaa.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  1. 198, 1851.  Ohayenne.— dark  (1804)  in 
Lewis  and  Clark  Jour.,  1,176, 1904.  Oheyennes. — 
Cass  (1834)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,  m,609, 1863. 
Chiant.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  81, 
1832.    Ohien.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Travels,  36, 1806 
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( French  name).  OhieiiBM.— Brackenrldge,  Views 
of  La..  77, 1815.  Ohoaanne.— Pbber,  New  Travels, 
26.  1812.  Ohyannes.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Jour.,  135, 
1840.  Chyuit.— Dougherty  (1837)  In  H.  R.  Doc. 
276.  25th  Ck>ng.,  2d  sess.,  20,  1838.  (^jeaiMft.— 
LewiH  and  Clark,  Travels,  85.  1806.  Onynnet.— 
Am.  St.  Papers,  iv,  710, 1832.  Oien.— Clark  (1804) 
In  LevrU  and  Clark  Jour.,  i,  230,  1904.  Out 
wrists. —Burton,  City  of  Saints,  151,  1861  (in- 
tended as  an  interpretation  of  the  tribal  sim). 
Dog  Indians.— Clark  (1804)  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Jour.,  1. 176, 1904  (on  p.  189  he  speaks  of  ''the 
Chien  (Cheyenne)  or  Dog  Inds.,'*  from  confusion 
with  the  French  cMai,  'dog').  Bog  nation.— 
Ga^s,  Jour.,  63,  1807.  DsItsi^itM.  —  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1028, 1896  (proper  tribal  name). 
Oatsalghi.— Ibid.  (Kiowa  Apache  name).  Hit- 
asi'na.— Ibid,  ('scarred  people':  Aiapaho  name, 
sing.,  Hl'tfisi).  I-sdash'-pn-she.— Hayden.Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402,  1862  (Crow  name). 
Itah-Isohiptj^L— Maximilian,  Travels,  ii,  234, 
1839-41  (Hidatsa  name).  It-lns^pd-ijA.— Long. 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv,  1828  (Hidatsa 
name).  itftsi'nlL— Mooney.  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A. 
£.,  1901  ( *  scarred  people ' ;  also  UUAH'na,  Arapaho 
name;  sing.,  ItftsiO.  I-t^-sn-pn-ii.— Matthews, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidatsa,  160. 1877  ('spotted 
arrow  quills':  from  ita«u.  arrow  quills;  pirn,  spot- 
ted: Hidatsa  name;  s=>sh).  It-us-shi'-na.— Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  326,  1862 
('scarred  people':  Arapaho  name).  Ka'nesliei- 
wastslk.— Grinnell  quoted  by  Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  1023, 1896  ('people  with  a  language  some- 
what like  Crec':  Cree  name;  cf.  Kanirmvish,  the 
Arapaho).  Hanonl'ks-karo'niki.— Mooney,  ibid. 
(Kichai  name).  Hisro'rikwats-kdni'ki.— Ibid. 
(Wichita  name).  Paoarab6.— Pimentel,  Lenguas, 
II,  347,  1865  (given  as  a  Comanche  division,  but 
evidently  intended  for  Pft^n&vo).  Psgftnavo.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1023, 1896  (Shoshonl 
and  Comanche  name:  'striped  arrows,'  from 
pctoa ' arrow,'  n&vo ' striped ').  Pah-kah-nsh-vo. — 
Geoow.  Snake  or  Shoshonay  Vocab.,  9,  1868 
(Shoshoni  name).  Paikanavos.— Burton,  City  of 
baints,  151,  1861  (erroneously  interpreted  from 
the  tribal  sign  as  'cut  wrists'),  ridkandoos.— 
Bhickmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,307, 1869 
(for  P&gftnavo,  and  erroneously  interpreted  from 
the  tribal  sign  as 'cut  wrists').  Pd(  ka  na  vo.— ten 
Kate.  Synonymie,  9,  1884  ('fishes  peintes,'  so 
called  by  the  Comanche,  who  know  tnem  also  as 
Si'-a-na-vo).  Pd^-ka-na-wa.— Ibid.,  8  (Ute  name). 
Sa-hi'-yo-na.— Riggs-Dorsey  In  Cont.  X.  A.  £thnol.» 
VII,  440, 1890  (Yankton  Sioux  name,  indicating  a 
'people  speaking  an  alien  language,'  from  M^-i-a^ 
mivxLCL  'to speak  a  strange  language,'  id-i-a-pi^ 
•a  foreign  or  unknown  language';  5=8h;  na  Is  a 
diminutive  suffix,  which  becomes  la  in  the  Teton 
and  dafi  in  the  Santee  dialect).  Sa+k'o-l-t.— ten 
Kate,  op.  cit..  10  (Kiowa  name).  Sak'o'ta.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  l(m,  1896  (Kiowa 
name;  sing.,  SJik'6d&l).  Saoyns.— De  Smet,  Mis- 
sions. 264.  1848.  Ba-Sis-o-tas.— Clark,  Ind.  Sign 
Lang.,  99, 1885  (given  as  their  own  name,  prop- 
erly Dzltsrst&s).  Sayenagi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Shawnee  name;  sing.,  S&yen). 
Boarred-Anns.— 8age,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.,  92, 
1846  (from  misinterpretation  of  the  tribal  sign). 
Boheyenne.— Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  a55,  1860. 
Sohianose. — Carver,  Trav.,  50,  1796  (Improperly 
noted  as  a  Sioux  band  and  distinct  from  the 
«*Schians").  Sohiannesse.— Williamson  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  297, 1872  (misquoting  Carver), 
flohiaas.— Carver,  op.  cit.  (improperly  noted  as  a 
Sioux  band  and  distinct  from  the  "  Schianese  '*) . 
8hi-«n.— Gatschet,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
1878  (one  Kansa  name).  Shagen.— Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  96,  1851  (misprint  for 
Shayen).  Bha-ho.— Grinnell.  Infn,  1904  (Paw- 
nee name).  8ha-i-a-pi.  —  Williamson,  op.  cit., 
299  (Santee  Sioux  name  denoting  a  'people 
speaking  an  alien  language,'  especially  the 
Cheyenne,  and  equivalent  to  Sha-i-e-na,  the 
Yankton  Sioux  form;  pi  ^pl.  sufBxJ .  Bhai-e'-la.  — 
Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  274, 1862  (so 
called  by  some  Sioux;  this  Is  the  Teton  Sioux 
iorm).    Bha-i-o-na.— Williamson,    op.    cit,    299, 
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1872  (Yankton  Sioux  name,  applied  to  people 
speaking  an  alien  language,  particularly  the 
Cheyenne.  Hayden,  op.  cit.,  274.  has  Shai-en-a; 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  has  Shaiena  for  their 
Taos  Pueblo  name),  ttiaras. — Hayden,  op.  cit., 
274.  Bhar'-ha.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Travels,  85, 
1806  (incorrectly  given  as  their  own  name,  but 
properly  from  the  Sioux  form.  Clark,  1804,  has 
"ShArha  (chlen).  the  village  on  the  other  side: 
We  hee  skeu  (chien)  the  villagers  on  this  side,'* 
as  though  there  were  then  two  principal  bcmds.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Journals,  1. 190, 1904).  Bhar- 
skas.  —Hayden,  op.  cit. ,  274.  Bnaways.  — De  Smet, 
Letters,  33,  1843.  Bhawhays.— Brackenridge, 
Views  of  La,,  299.  1815.  Ihay6i.— Gatschet,  Yox 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Fox  name).  Bhiyenna.— 
Gatschet,  Kaw  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (another 
Kausaname).  Bhiyen.— Gatschet.Tonkawe MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tonkawa  name).  Bheyennes.— De 
Smet,  Letters,  13,  1843.  Bhlsn.— Irving,  Ind. 
Sketches,  ii,  146, 1835.  Bkia'navo.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1023, 1896  (another  Comanche  name 
for  the  Cheyenne,  probably  a  derivation  irom 
their  common  name).  Bhiannes.— Snelling,  Tales 
of  Travel,  100. 1830.  Bhiirish.— Gatschet,  Wichita 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Wichita  name).  Bhirda.— 
Mooney  op.  cit.  (another  Wichita  name,  probably 
a  derivadon  from  Cheyenne).  Bhlene.- Wil- 
liamson in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  i.  296,  1872. 
Bhiennes.  —  Maximilian,  Traveh;,  389,  1843. 
Bhiens.— Williamson,  op.  cit.  Bhi-yiu —Morgan 
in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  50,  Jan.,  1870  (given  as  Sioux 
name).  Bhiyans.— Ibid,  (given  as  Sioux  name). 
Bhoways.- Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  60,  1860  (for 
Shaway.  etc.).  Bhyennes.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  104,  1818.  8ianiD)one.  — 
Garcia  Rejon  in  Pimentel,  Lenguas,  ii,  347, 1865 
(for  Shi&navo).  Bi'-a-na-vo.— ten  Kate.  Syn- 
onymie, 9, 1884  (one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Comanche  know  them,  given  as  meaning '  plumes 
peintes,'  but  evidently  another  form  of  their 
popular  name).  Tse-tls-tas'.— Ibid.,  8  (='nou8, 
nousautres':  their  own  name). 

Cheyenne,  Horthem.  Tne  popular  des- 
ignation for  that  part  of  the  Cheyenne 
which  continued  to  range  along  the  upper 
Platte  after  the  rest  of  the  tribe  (Soutnem 
Cheyenne)  had  permanently  moved  down 
to  Arkansas  r. ,  about  1835.  They  are  now 
settled  on  a  reservation  in  Montana.  From 
the  fact  that  the  Omisis  division  (q.  v.) 
is  most  numerous  among  them,  the  term 
is  frequently  used  by  the  Southern  Chey- 
enne as  synonymous.  (j.  m.  ) 
X^per  Oheyvnnes.— Custer,  Life  on  the  Plains,  88, 

Cheyenne  Bionz.  Possibly  a  loose  ex- 
pression for  Cheyenne  River  Sioux,  i.  e., 
the  Sioux  on  Cheyenne  River  res.,  8.  Dak. ; 
but  more  probably,  considering  the  date, 
intended  to  designate  those  Sioux,  chiefly 
of  the  Oglala  division,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  associate  and  intermarry  with 
the  Cheyenne.  The  term  occurs  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  41,  1866.  (j.  m.) 

Cheyenne,  Sonthem.  That  part  of  the 
Cheyenne  which  ranged  in  the  s.  portion 
of  the  tribal  territory  after  1836,  nowper- 
manently  settled  in  Oklahoma.  Tney 
are  commonly  known  as  Sowontt,  *  south- 
erners* (from  sowdriy  'south'),  by  the 
Northern  Cheyenne,  and  sometimes  as 
Hevhaitanio,  from  their  most  numerous 
division.  (j.  m.) 

Po-no-f-ta-ni-o, —Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  290, 1862  (evidently  a  misprint  for  Sowon'- 
Ita'nlu, 'southern  men').  Bo'wanil,— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A«  E.,  1025, 1896. 
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Cheyinye  ('buffalo  calf').  A  sabgens 
of  the  Arukhwa,  the  Buffalo  gens  of  the 

Toe  yia'-je.— Doney  in  15tb  Rep.B.  A.  E.,  289, 1897. 

Chiaha  (Chehaw).  A  common  Creek 
town  name.  The  earliest  on  record, 
Chiaha,  visited  by  the  De  Soto  expedi- 
tion in  1540,  has  been  identified  as  on 
tiie  lower  Chattahoochee,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  later  important 
town  known  commonly  as  Chehaw,  about 
the  year  1800,  near  the  present  Columbus, 
Ga.  .  A  third  town  of  the  name  was  lower 
down,  on  Flint  r.,  and  was  considered  a 
Seminole  settlement.  Still  another  of 
the  name,  belonging  to  the  Upper  Creeks, 
may  have  been  on  Upper  Coosa  r.  in  n. 
Georgia.  (j.  m.) 

Aohiluu— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  7, 1776.  Arohieoo.— 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420. 1837.  Big  Ohehaiu.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  263,  1855.  BigOhe- 
hawt.— Barnard  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff., 
I,  891,  1882  (on  the  Chattahoochee).  Ohah&h.— 
Adair,  Am.  Ind., 257, 1775.  Ohe-anhon.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1827),  420,  1837.  Ohearhau.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  827,  1836.  Ohe-ar-haw.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854.  Che-au- 
hau.—Hawkin8(1799), Sketch,  63, 1848.  Oheoaw*.— 
Harris,  Coll.  of  voyages,  ii,  835. 1705.  Oheeohawi.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv,  29,  1848  (on  Flint 
r.;  a  small  tribe  destroyed  in  1817  by  Georgia 
militia).  Cheehaws.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
808. 1822.  Ohehau.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  256, 1855.  Ohehawah.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid.,  IV,  578, 18M.  Chehaws.— Barnard  (1793)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  382, 1832.  Ohehawu- 
Mohe.— Ibid.,  809  (evident  misprint  for  "Che- 
haw, Useche  ") .  Ohehew.— Crawford  (1836)  in  H. 
R.  Doc.  274, 25th  Cong. , 2d  sess.,  24, 1836.  Chiaha.— 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  II.  145,  1850.  Ohiha.— Philippeaux,  map  of 
Engl.  Col.,  1781.  Ghiaa.— Biedma  (1544),  Hakluyt 
Soc.  transl.,  182,1851.  lohiaha.— Garcilasso  de  la 
Vega.  Fla.,  139. 1723.  loiaha.— Shlpp.DeSoto  and 
Florida,  870,  1881.  8olam«oo.— Vandera  (1569)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  247, 1875.  Thiaha.— De 
Soto  map  (1543)  in  Harrisse,  DIscov.  N.  A.,  644, 
1892.  lJpp«r  Cheehaws.  — U.  S.  Ind .  Treat.  (1797 ) ,  69, 
1837.  Tohiaha.— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  Fla.,  188, 
1723. 

Chiaha.     A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
Ind.  T.,  on  Verdigris  r.,  n.  e.  of  Wea- 
laka. — Gatschet,   Creek   Migr.    Leg.,  ii, 
186,  1888. 
Tohiaha.— Gatschet,  ibid. 

Chiahndshi  (Chiahu^dshi,  *little  Chia- 
ha*). A  former  dependent  settlement  of 
the  Chiaha,  about  2  m.  w.  of  Hitchiti 
town  E  Ala. 

Che-au-hoo-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  64, 1848. 
Chiahu'dshi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  129, 
1884.  Little  Chehaus.— Swan  (1791)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  263.  1855.  Little  Chfaha.— 
Gatechet,  op.cit. 

Chiakamiih.    A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  a 
tributary  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Toxa'kamio.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 
1900.    Tda'qamio.— Boas  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

ChiakaneBBon.  Mentioned  by  a  French 
trader  as  a  tril>e  of  360  warriors,  associated 
with  the  Alibamu,  Caouikas  (Kawita), 
Machecous  (Creeks),  and  Souilcilas  (Sa- 
wokli).  Possibly  the  Creeks  of  Chiaha, 
the  ending  being  the  misspelt  Creek  iMiy 
*  people';  or,  less  likely,  tne  Chickasaw. 
On  the  De  I'lsle  map  ofUO?  **Chiacante- 


Bou,"  which  is  probably  the  same,  is 
located  much  farther  n.  w.,  within  the 
Caddoan  country.  See  Bouquet,  Exped. , 
Smith's  ed.,  70,  1766.  (a.  s.  q.  ) 

Ohimekinee.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in,  79, 1854.  Chiacantefoua.— B.  des  Loziftren,  Voy- 
a^  il  la  La.,  242,  1802.  ChiehneMou.— Boudinot- 
Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Ohiokaaououa.— School, 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  667, 1853. 

Chiaktel.    A  Chilli  wack  village  in  s. 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  43  in  1904. 
Toia'ktEa.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.Surv.  Can., 4,1902. 
TTeaohtea.-<^n.    Ind.    Aff.,   pt.    n,    160,    1901. 
Tiaaohten.— Ibid.,  224, 1902. 

Ohiataina.     (ChVd'taVnaf    'knife    peo- 

$le*).    The  Knife  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 
aoe,  N.  Mex.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Chibaoainani  (Shlha-wnaning,  'passage- 
way.— W.  J.).  A  former  Miseisauga vil- 
lage, also  known  as  La  Cloche,  on  Cloche 
id.,  in  L.  Huron,  n.  of  Manitoulin  id. 
OUbaoainaai.— La  Galisaoni^re  (1748)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  183,  1858.    La  Cloche.— Ibid. 

Ohibakak.  A  Yuit  -Eskimo  village  at 
Northwest  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
sea. — Nelson  m  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899. 

Chioafa.  A  chief  town  of  the  Chickasaw, 
situated,  according  to  Halbert  (Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  VI,  452,  1902),  1  m.  n.  w. 
of  Redland,  in  Pontotoc  co..  Miss.,  in  the 
1 6th  century.  This  settlement  was  visited 
by  the  army  of  De  Soto,  who  made  it  his 
headquarters  during  the  winter  of  1540-41, 
and  whose  chroniclers  describe  it  as  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  and  consisting  of  thatch- 
roofed  houses.  In  the  following  spring 
the  Indians,  after  repeated  attacks,  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  fire  to  the  town,  and,  al- 
though finally  repulsed,  killed  a  number 
of  Spaniards  ana  horses.  The  day  fol- 
lowing this  disaster  the  Spaniards  moved 
to  a  spot  a  league  away,  where  they  built 
a  temporary  villa^  which  they  called 
Chicacilla,  i.  e.,  *  Little  Chica^.* 
Chioaoa.— Ranjel  (1646)  quoted  by  Oviedo,  Hist. 
Gen.,  I,  571,  1851.  Great  Villaffe  of  the  diicka- 
•awt.— Jefferya,  Am.  Atlas,  map  26,  1776. 
Sioacha.— Hennepin  (1687),  cited  by  Thwaites, 
Hennepin,  u,  442. 1903. 

Chicago  (Sauki  Fox,  and  Kickapoo: 
shikagtuiy  *skunk\  snid  Mkakohig  i,  'place 
of  the  skunk',  an  ancient  name  for  the 
s.  part  of  L.  Michigan,  due,  it  is  said,  to 
a  large  skunk  that  once  lived  along  the 
8.  shores  and  was  killed  in  the  lake  oy  a 
party  of  fox  hunters. — W.  J. ) .  A  Miami 
village  on  the  site  of  Chicago,  111.,  at  the 
period  of  the  earliest  explorations  in  that 
region,  1670-1700.  A  French  document 
of  1695  makes  it  a  Wea  village  at  that 
time(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  619, 1855). 
Situated  on  one  of  the  routes  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  was  a  place  of  importance  from 
an  early  date.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Jesuit  mission  of  St  Joseph;  Marquette 
and  Joliet  passed  by  it  on  their  return 
from  their  exploration  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  Marquette  subsequentlv  passed  a 
winter  there.  Allouez  took  the  same 
route  in  1677,  as  did  La  Salle  on  his  sec- 
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ond  journey,  and  Joutel  and  Cavelier 
were  at  Chicago  in  1687-88,  followed  by 
La  Hontan  the  following  year.  Chicago 
was  also  the  name  of  a  chief  of  the  Illinois 
about  1725.  See  Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  238. 

Apkaw.— St  Cosme  (1699)  In  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  52, 
18(S1  (apparently  intended  for  Chicago).  Oheoa- 
goa.~MembrC>  (1681)  in  Shea,  Diflcov.  Miss.  R., 
166. 18S2.  Oh«gi«ou.— Doc.  of  1695  iB  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  619,  1865.  Ohefdton.— La  Hontan 
(1708),  NewVq>'..  I,  281,  1735.  Ohekakou.— Ibid., 
I,  135,  1703.  OidiMfo.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1, 341, 1872.  Ohioafoo.— Document 
of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  627,  1855. 
GhieafS.— St  Cosme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  56, 
1861.  Ohioags.— Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  vii,  785,  1856.  Ohioagn.— St  Cosme,  op. 
cit,51.  OhioagTT.— Ibid.,  59.  OhiMupr.— Ibid..54. 
Ohingou.— Ibrd..68.  Ohikago.— La  Tour,  map,  1784. 
01iikagoiu.~La  Potherle,  Hist.  Am4r.,  n,  346, 
1753.  Ohikagou.— St  Cosme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  56, 1861.  Ohikagoiia.— Gravier  (1700),  ibid., 
116-117.  Chikagu.~St  Cosme.  op.  cit.,  51.  Ohi- 
kagrv.— Shea.  Rel.  Mission  de  Miss.,  22,  1861. 
Ouadoge.— Iroquois  deed  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IV,  908,  1854.  auadoghe.-Jefferys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map.  1761. 

Chiolierolie.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  War  Woman  cr.,  in  n.  w.  Rabun 
CO.,  Gra.;  destroyed  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  (j.  M.) 

Chichigoue  (seemingly  connate  with 
Chippewa  shishikwe,  'rattlesnake'.— 
W.  J.).  A  tribe  mentioned  by  La  Ches- 
naye  as  living  n.  of  L.  Superior  in  1697, 
and  generally  trading  with  the  English  on 
Hudson  bay.  They  can  not  be  identified 
with  any  known  tribe,  but  they  were  evi- 
dently Algonquian.  (j.  m..) 
Ohiohigoue.— La  Chesnaye  (1697)  In  Marsrry,  D^c, 
VI,  7, 1886.  Chiohigoueks.— La  Potherle,  Hist,  de 
I'Am^r.,  ir,  49,  1753. 

Chiohilek.     A  Sauawmish  village  cora- 
munitv  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Tdtdle'Ek.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  476, 
1900. 

Chichilticalli  (Nahuatl:  chichiltic  *red,* 
colli  *  house':  'red  house').  A  ruined 
pueblo  visited  by  Coronado's  army  on  its 
journey  to  Cibola  (Zufii)  in  1540;  appar- 
entlv  situated  on  the  (lila,  e.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Pedro,  s.  Ariz.,  probably  not 
far  from  Solomonsville.  Owing  to  the 
glowing  account  of  the  place  given  by 
Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  in  the  prece<ling 
year,  Coronado  and  his  followers  were 
**  much  affected  by  seeing  that  the  fame 
of  Chichilticalli  was  summed  up  in  one 
tumble-down  house  without  any  roof,  al- 
though it  appeared  to  have  been  a  strong 
Elace  at  some  former  time  when  it  was  in- 
abited,  and  it  was  very  plain  that  it  had 
been  built  by  a  civilized  and  warlike  race 
of  strangers  who  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance" (Castafleda).  Thesame  writer  also 
states  that  it  '*  was  formerly  inhabited  by 
people  who  had  separated  from  Cibola." 
Many  writers  have  wrongly  identifie<l  it 
with  the  present  Casa  Grande.  See  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  178, 
1890;  Hodge,  Coronado's  March,  J899; 
Winehip,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896.  (p.  w.  H.) 


Ohichiotioale.— Castafleda  (1696)  in  Temaux- 
Compans, Voy.,  ix,  12, 1838.  Ohiohillioale.— Kern, 
map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  38, 1854.  OW- 
ohilte  Oalli — Jaramillo  in  Temaux- Com  pans, 
Voy..  IX,  866, 1838.  Ohiohilti.— Gallatin  Ih  Trans. 
Am.  Bthnol.  Soc.,  ii,  Ixxviii,  1848.  Ohiohiltioah.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  117, 1881  (mis- 
print). Okiehilti-oal.— Oallatin,  op.  cit..  Ixix. 
OhichiltioU.  — Ogilby .  America,  299,  1671.  Obi- 
okUtioale.— Coronado  (1540)  in  Uakluyt,  Voy..  44^, 
1600.  Ohichiltioaleii.— De  risle,  map  Am.  Sept., 
1700.  Chiohiltioali.— Mota-Padilla,  Uht.  de  la  Con- 
qnista,  113,  1742.  OUohUti-cam.— GaUatin,  op. 
cit,  Ix.  Ohiohiltio-Galli. -Jaramillo  in  Temaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  368,  1838.  Ohiohiltie. -Jara- 
millo in  Doc.  In^.,  xiv.  307,  187(V  Ohiehiltie 
Allf.— Jaramillo  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  40, 1889.  Ohiohitioala.--Heylyn.  Conmog- 
raphy.  968, 1703.  OUchitioale.— Coronado  (1540) 
in  Ramnslo,  Nav.  et  Waggi,  in.  362( f),  1665.  Ohi- 
ohitU  OaUi.->Jaramillo  in  Doc.  In^.,  xiv.  304, 
1870.  Ohiltioale.— Beadle,  Undeveloped  West.  468. 
1873.  Red  House.— Wallace  in  Atl.  Sfonthly,  219, 
Aug..  1880  (or  Chichi ticale).  Red  Town.— Dome- 
nech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  1. 176, 1860  (or  Chichilticale). 
Roode  Hois.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  161, 1885 
(Dutch  form). 

Chiohinak.    A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  a  small  river  flowing  into  Etolin 
str.,  Alaska;  pop.  6  in  1880,  84  in  1890. 
Oheohinamiat.— nth    Census,    Alaska,   164.    1893. 
Ohichinagamate.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54. 1880. 

Chiohip^  Ontip^  (Chippewa  has  Titi- 
pe'u'ntipcj  *  curly-head.* — W.  J. ).  A  large 
Potawatomi  village  in  1838  near  South 
Bend,  St  Joseph  co.,  Ind.  (j.  m.) 

Chichiveachio  (prohably  from  the  na- 
tive term  signifying  'peaks'  -f  chic  *  place 
of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 


CHICKAHOMINY    MAN 


Chickahominy ( from  K' chiek-aharn'mm^ - 

noiighy    *coanH»-|)oun<lf^d    corn    pe()])le,' 

*  hominy  i)eople' — Tooker;  or  from  TsUi- 

klhaml'v,  a  pla<'e  iiRine,  m<mning  *H\vept,' 
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*  cleared,'  and  implying  a  clearing — 
Gerard).  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy, formerly  living  on  Chicka- 
hominy  r.,  Va.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  tribes  in  Virginia,  numbering 
250  warriors,  or  perhaps  900  souls,  in 
1608,  and  was  not  so  directly  under  the 
control  of  Powhatan  as  the  other  tribes 
over  which  he  ruled.  In  1613  they  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  the  English 
and  assumed  the  name  of  Tassautessus 
(sic)y  or  "Englishmen.'*  In  1669  they 
were  still  estimated  at  60  warriors,  possi- 
bly 220  souls,  but  in  1722  were  reported 
to  number  only  about  80.  Their  last 
public  notice  occurs  in  this  same  year, 
when,  in  connection  with  the  Pamunkey, 
they  were  named  in  the  Albany  confer- 
ence with  the  Iroquois  as  among  the  Vir- 
ginia tribes  not  to  be  molested  by  the 


CHICKAHOMINY    WOMAN.       (mOONEy) 

latter.  A  mixed-blood  band  numbering 
about  220  still  keeps  up  the  name,  but 
without  regular  tribal  oi^anization,  on 
both  sides  of  Chickahominy  r.  in  New 
Kent  and  Charles  City  cos.,  Va.,  with 
Wm.  H.  Adkins  as  chief  in  1905.  They 
are  on  close  terms  of  association  with  the 
neighboring  bands  of  Pamunkey  and 
Mattapony.  On  the  origin  and  applica- 
tion or  the  name  consult  Tooker,  Algonq. 
Sen,  IX,  1900;  Gerard  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  224,  1905.  (j.  M.) 

Oheohohomvnies. — Smlth^Works,  Arbered.Jxxv, 
1884.  OheokahomaniM.— Harris,  Vov.  and  Trav. ,  i, 
839,1705.  Ohe]u]ionuiiiiei.->lbid.  Ohioaluunanias.— 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ll,  16,  repr.  1819.  Chioho- 
minyi.— Albany  conference  (1722)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  HlRt.  V.  673,  1856.  ChickahaxnanUa.— Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  ii,  27,  repr.  1819.  Ohiokaha- 
minet.— Strachey  (co.  1612),  Virginia,  51,  1849. 
Ohiokahomiiies.~Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126, 


1816.  Ohiokaluimiiiy».-Spot«wood  (1712)  in  Va. 
Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.,  n.  8.,  i,  167, 1882.  OhiokahomonM.— 
Jefferson  (1781)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  86, 
1855.  Ohiokahomonie. —Beverly,  Virginia,  199, 
1722.  Ohikahominv.— kartin,  N.  C,  l,  78.  1829. 
TaawiuteMiw.— Smith  (1624),  Works,  Arber  ed., 
515, 1884  ('strangers,'  'Englishmen,'  an  adopted 
name).  Vttasantaiough.— ^immonds  (1612-24), 
ibid.,  430. 

ddokamanga  {^Tsikdma^g^f  a  word  ap- 
parently of  foreign  origin  and  probably 
Shawnee,  Creek,  or  Chickasaw).  The 
name  given  to  a  band  of  Cherokee  who 
espoused  the  English  cause  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  and  moved  far  down  on 
Tennessee  r.,  establishing  new  settle- 
ments on  Chickamauga  cr.,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Chattanooga. 
Under  this  name  they  soon  became  noted 
for  their  uncompromising  and  never- 
ceasing  hostility.  In  1782  their  tow'ns 
were  destroyed  dv  Sevier  and  Campbell, 
and  they  moved  farther  down  the  river, 
establishing  what  were  afterward  known 
as  the  **five  lower  towns,"  Running 
Water,  Nickajack,  Long  Island,  Crow 
Town,  and  Lookout  Mountain  Town. 
Here  they  were  continually  recruited  b^ 
Creeks,  Shawnee,  and  white  Tories,  until 
they  were  estimated  to  number  a  thou- 
sand warriors.  They  continued  hostili- 
ties against  the  Tennessee  settlements 
until  1794,  when  their  towns  were  de- 
stroyed.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
54,  413,  537,  1900. 

Chickasaw.  A  n  important  Muskhogean 
tribe,  closely  related  to  the  Choctaw  in 
language  and  customs,  although  the  two 
tribes  were  mutually  hostile.  Aside 
from  tradition,  the  earliest  habitat  trace- 
able for  the  Chickasaw  is  n.  Mississippi. 
Their  villages  in  the  18th  century  cen- 
tered about  Pontotoc  and  Union  cos., 
where  the  headwaters  of  the  Tombigbee 
meet  those  of  Yazoo  r.  and  ita  affluent,  the 
Tallahatchie,  about  where  the  De  Soto 
narratives  place  them  in  1540,  under 
the  name  Chicaza.  Their  main  landing 
place  on  the  Mississippi  was  at  Chick- 
asaw Bluffs,  now  the  site  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  whiBuce  a  trail  more  than  160  m. 
long  led  to  their  villages.  They  had  two 
other  landing  places  farther  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Adair,  who  for  many  years  was 
a  trader  amon^  the  Chickasaw  and  gives 
a  full  and  circumstantial  account  of 
them  (Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  352-373,  1775), 
states  that  in  1720  they  had  four  contigu- 
ous settlements,  and  that  the  towns  of 
one  of  these  were  Shatara,  Chook'heereso, 
Hykehah,  Tuskawillao,  and  Phalacheho. 
Two  of  the  other  settlements  of  which  he 
gives  the  names  were  Yaneka,  6  m.  long, 
and  Chookka  Phardah  (Chukafalaya), 
4  m.  long.  Romans  (Florida,  63,  1775), 
describing  their  country  and  villages,  Ba.ys 
that  they  "  live  nearly  in  the  center  of  an 
uneven  and  large  nitrous  savannah ;  have 
in  it  1  town,  1 J  m.  long,  very  narrow  and 
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irregular;  this  the v  divide  into  7  [towns! 
by  the  names  oi  Amalahta  'hat  and 
feather,'  Chatelaw  'copper town,'  Chuka- 
falaya  'long  town/  Hikkihaw  'stand 
still,'  Chucalissa  'great  town,'  Tuckahaw 
*a  cert'n  weed,'  Ashnkhuma  *red  grass.' 
Formerly  the  whole  was  inclosed  in  pali- 


The  warlike  Chickasaw  claimed  other 
territory  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  villages,  and  extending  on  the  n.  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Ten- 
nessee. They  also  claimed  a  large  area 
N.  of  the  Tennessee  to  the  ridge  be- 
tween Duck  r.  and  the  Cumberland  to 
the  headwaters  of  Duck  r.  and  s.  to  Chick- 
asaw Old  Fields  on  the  Tennessee,  thence 
along  an  indeterminate  s.  s.  line  to  the 
Mississippi.  This  claim  was  admitted  by 
the  Cherokee.  According  to  Haywood 
and  otherauthoritiesan  outlying  colony  of 
Chickasaw  formerly  dwelt  on  Savannah  r. 
nearly  opposite  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  trouble 
with  the  Creeks  drove  them  westward 
again.  In  1795  the  Chickasaw  claimed 
payment  from  the  United  States  for  the 
land  on  the  Savannah  thus  occupied. 

The  Chickasaw  were  noted  from  remote 
times  for  their  bravery,  independence, 
and  warlike  disposition.  Theywerecon- 
stantly  fighting  with  the  neighboring 
tribes;  sometimes  with  the  Choctaw  and 
Creeks,  then  with  the  Cherokee,  Illinois, 
Kickapoo,  Shawnee,  Mobilians,  Osage, 
and  Quapaw.  In  1732  they  cut  to  pieces 
a  war  party  of  Iroquois  who  had  invaded 
their  country.  They  were  constant  ene- 
mies of  the  French — a  feeling  intensified 
by  the  intrigues  of  British  traders  and 
their  hatred  of  the  Choctkw  who  had 
entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
French  colonists.  The  Chickasaw  urged 
the  Natchez  to  resist  the  French  encroach- 
ments, and  gave  shelter  to  them  when 
driven  from  their  home.  They  defeated 
the  French  at  Amalahta  in  1736,  at  the 
Long  House  and  other  points,  and  baffled 
their  attempts  at  conquest  in  the  war  of 
1739-40.  They  combined  with  the  Cher- 
okee about  1715  and  drove  the  Shawhee 
from  their  home  on  the  Cumberland,  and 
in  1769  utterly  routed,  at  Chickasaw  Old 
Fields,  these  former  Cherokee  allies. 

Their  relations  with  the  United  States 
began  with  the  Hopewell  treaty  in  1786, 
when  their  boundary  on  the  n.  was  fixed 
at  the  Ohio  r.  Thejr  began  to  emigrate 
w.  of  the  Mississippi  as  early  as  1822, 
and  treaties  for  the  removal  of  those  who 
remained  in  their  old  seats  were  made  in 
1832  and  1834.  By  the  treaty  of  1855 
their  lands  in  Indian  Ter.  were  definitely 
senarated  from  those  of  the  Choctaw,  with 
which  they  had  before  been  included. 

In  manners  and  customs  they  differed 
little  from  their  congeners,  the  Choctaw, 
the  principal  difference  being  the  more 


sedentary  habits  and  greater  devotion  to 
agricultural  pursuits  by  the  Choctaw  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  more  turbulent, 
restless,  and  warlike  disposition  of  the 
Chickasaw  on  the  other.  Their  tradi- 
tional origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Creeks  and  Choctaw  (q.  v. ),  and  is  given 
in  the  so-called  "Creek  migration  leg- 
end" (see  Greeks).  The  Chickasaw  ap- 
pear to  have  sheltereil  and  ultimately 
mcorporated  into  their  organization  the 
small  tribes  along  Yazoo  r.,  who  spoke 
substantially  the  same  language.  The 
Chickasaw  language  served  as  a  medium 
of  commercial  and  tribal  intercourse  for 
all  the  tribes  along  the  lower  Mississippi. 
Early  estimates  of  population  vary  widely, 
those  of  the  18th  century  rangmg  from 
2,000  to  nearly  6,000.  According  to 
Adair  (op.  cit.,  353)  they  had  been  much 


more  numerous  than  during  his  time 
(1744),  one  of  the  two  divisions,  the 
**Long  House,"  numbering  not  more 
than  450  warriors,  indicating  a  population 
of  1,600  to  1,800  persons.  He  gives  no 
estimate  of  the  other  division,  but  assum- 
ing it  to  have  been  about  the  same,  the 
population  of  the  entire  tribe  was  between 
3,000  and  4,000.  Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  364,  1822),  though  estimating  the 
Choctaw  at  25,000,  gives  the  Chickasaw 
iwpulation  as  3,625.  In  1865  the  esti- 
mated population  was  4,500;  in  1904  the 
ofiicial  number  was  given  as  4,826,  in- 
cluding mixed  bloods. 

According  to  Morgan  (Anc.  Societv, 
163,  1878)  the  Chickasaw  were  diWded 
into  12  gentes,  arranged  in  2  phratries,  as 
follows: 

I. — Koi,     Panther:     (1)     Koinchush, 
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Wild  cat;  (2)  Hatakfushi,  Bird;  (3) 
Nunni,  Fish;  (4)  Issi,  Deer.  II. — Ish- 
panee,  Spanish:  (1)  Shauee,  Raccoon; 
(2)  Ishpanee,  Spanish;  (3)  Mingko, 
Royal;  (4)  Hushkoni,  Skunk;  (5)  Tunni, 
Squirrel;  (6)  Hochonchabba,  Alligator; 
(7)  Nashola,  Wolf;  (8)  Chuhhla,  Black- 
bird. 

The  list  ffiven  by  Gibbs  (Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96,  1884)  follows: 

I.— Panther  phratry,  Koa:  (1)  Koin- 
tchush.  Wild  cat;  (2)  Fushi,  Bird;  (3) 
Nanni,  Fish;  (4)  Issi,  Deer.  II.— Span- 
ish phratry,  Ish^ani:  (1)  Shawi,  Rac- 
coon; (2)  Ishpani,  Spanish;  (3)  Mingo, 
Royal;  (4)  Huskoni;  (5)  Tunni,  Squir- 
rel; (6)  Hotchon  tchapa,  Alligator;  (7) 
Nashoba,  Wolf;  (8)  Tchu'hla,  Black- 
bird. 

Mingos  or  chiefs  could  be  chosen  only 
from  tne  ** Spanish"  gens,  and  were  he- 
reditary in  the  female  line.  The  name 
must  formerly  have  been  different  or  this 
rule  must  have  been  established  after 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  following  are  the  old  Chickasaw 
towns  so  far  as  recorded:  Ackia,  Ama- 
lahta,  Ashukhuma,  Chatelaw,  Chuca- 
lissa,  Chukafalava,  Chula,  Hykehab, 
Latcha  Hoa,  r'halachehs,  Pontotoc, 
Shatara,  Taposa,  Tuckahaw,  Tuskawillas, 
Yaneka.  (  a.  s.  o.    c.  t.  ) 

Ani'-TaX'kail.— Mooney  in  19tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  509. 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  sin^.,  Tsi'kstl).  Oeioka- 
SAW.— Simp8on,Report,ll,1850.  Ohekaihat.— Shea, 
Relat.  Mifls.  on  Miss.  R.,  28, 1861.  OhekMawt.— Im- 
lay,  West.  Terr.,  290, 1797.  OhiacaMU.— oassefeld. 
Map  of  U.S.,  1784.  OWoava,— Oentl.  of  Elva8(1557) 
in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Works,  ix.  81, 1851.  OUoaohaa.— 
La  Salle  (1682)  In  Mai^ry,  D^.,  i,  658, 1876.  Ohi- 
oaohoa.— Ohauvignerie  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  565,  1853.  Ohioaksawt.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid.,  45.  Ohioasan.— Morse,  Hist.  Am.,  map, 
1798.  Ohieaaas.— Croghan  (1759)  in  Proud,  Penn., 
II,  297, 1798.  Ohioaaauna.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog., 
I,  497,  1786.  Ohioasawa.— Barton,  New  Views, 
xlvii.  1798.  Ohioaaoo.— Mandrillon,  Spect.  Am., 
map,  1785.  Ohioiiasas.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
III.237, 1861.  OUoawehawa.— Perrin  du  Lac.,Voy.. 
868. 18a5.  Ohioasa.— Biedma  (1546)  in  Smith,  Col. 
Doc.  Fla..  1, 55, 1^57.  Ohlohaoaa.— Robin.  Voy.  h  la 
Louisiane,  i.  64, 1807.  Ohiohasau.— Mdllhausen, 
Relsen,  i,  343,  1858.  OUokataws.— Imlay.  West. 
Terr.,  13.  1797.  Ohiohaahaa.— Oamelin  (1790)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I.  93,  1882.  Chioka- 
aawa.— Niles  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  4th  s.,  V, 
649, 1861.  Ohiokaasaa.  — Doraeneoh,  Deserts,  i,  440, 
1860.  Ohiokeaaw.— Frink  (1764)  in  Hawkins, 
Missns.,  101,  1&45.  OhiokeUwa.— Rogers,  North 
America.  201,  1766.  Ohiokiaaw.— Bollaert  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  II,  280,  1850.  Ohiokka- 
sah.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  109. 1816.  Ohiok- 
•aa.— Croghan  (1759)  in  Kauffman,  West.  Pa.,  146, 
1851.  Chlokaawa.— Bossu  (1751 ),  Travels  La.,  1, 92, 
1771.  OWokaha.— Pen  hallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  79, 1824.  Chickthau.— Nlles  (1760)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  333, 1861.  Ohijraaawa.— 
Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii,  x,  1743.  Ohikaohaa.— 
Vater,  Mith.,  iir,  245,  1816.  Ohikakas.— Shea. 
Relat.  Miss,  on  Miss.  R.,  34,  1M61.  Okikaaaha.— 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v.  401.  1847.  Ohikaaawt.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  215,  1836.  Ohfkaaha.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  In  N.  A.,  402,  1HK5.  ChikiUwa.— 
Rogers,  North  America,  149.  1765.  Ohikkaaah.— 
Barton.  New  Views,  xlvii,  1798.  Ohikkeaah.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West.  231,  1816.  Chikaah.— 
Tanner,  Narr.,  327, 1830.  Chiquaoha.— Hennepin 
Q680)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I.  206.  1846. 
Uhixaxia.— French  writer  (1761)  in   Mass.  Hist. 


Coll.,  4th  8..  IX,  428, 1861.  Ohnkeawa.— Buchanan, 
N.  Am.  Inds..  166, 1824.  Oieaoa.— La  Salle  (1679) 
in  Margry,  IMc.,  ii.  41. 1877.  Oikafa.— Hennepin. 
New  Discov.,  141, 1698.  Kaaah£  &i(l*.— Gatschet. 
infn  (Yuchi  name;  abbreviated  from  Chiktuahd 
anan).  Ohikkaaaw.— Latham.  Opuacula,  278, 1860. 
Bieaaaa.— La  Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  D4c..  i,  487. 
1875.  Sioaeha. —Hennepin,  New  Discov. .  152, 1698. 
Sioaohia.—Ibid..  311.  Sikaoha.— Ibid.,  162. 
Tohaktoh^n.— Gatschet,  Infn  (Arapaho  name). 
Tohioaohaa.— Bossu,  Travels  La.,  l,  92,  1771. 
Tohlkaaa.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  126, 1888 
(Creek  name,  pi.  Tchicasalgi).  Toi'-ka-aa'.— 
Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1882  (Kansa 
name  J.  Taohiohaa.— Duquesne  (1754)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  263. 1858.  Ti-ka'-jE.— Doraey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Kwapaname). 
Tii'-ka-c«.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1883  (Osage  name).  Ttl'kad.— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  609, 1900  (Cherokee  name,  pi.  Ani'- 
Tsl'ksti).  Tilk-il-aCL— Grayson,  Creek  M8.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  £.,  1886  (Creek  name). 

Chickasaw  Half  Town.  Mentioned  as  a 
Choctaw  town  in  the  report  of  the  Ft 
Adams  conference  in  1801. — Macomb  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  661,  1832. 

dhiokasawhay.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
which  stood,  according  to  tradition,  on  the 
B.  side  of  Chickasawhay  r.  about  3  m. 
below  the  present  town  of  Enterprise, 
Clarke  co.,  Ga.  It  also  gave  its  name  to 
a  subdivision  between  Chickasawhay  and 
Buckatunna  rs.— Halbert  in  Rep.  Ala. 
Hist.  Soc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  379,  1901. 
Ohioaaahay.— Romans,  Florida,  86,  1775.  Ohioka- 
aawhava.— n)id.,78.  Ohiokaaawka.—Ker,  Travels, 
881,  1816.  Tohioaohae.— Jefferys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  135,  map.  1761.  Tohikaoha^  —  D*Anv111e, 
map  (ca.  1782)  disonsBed  by  Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  in,  867,  870, 1902. 

Ohiokataw  Old  Tieldt.  A  place  on  the 
N.  side  of  Tennessee  r.,  opposite  Chicka- 
saw id.,  about  4  m.  below  Flint  r.,  in 
8.  B.  Madison  co.,  Ala.;  claimed  by  the 
Chickasaw  as  one  of  their  ancient  village 
sites.— Treaty  of  1805  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
116,  1837. 

Chiokatanbnt  ( *  house  afire ' ) .  A  Massa- 
chuset  sachem  of  the  region  about  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  whose  enmity  against  the 
English  was  early  aroused  by  their  dep- 
redations on  the  tribal  cornfields  and 
desecration  of  his  mother's  grave  (Drake, 
Inds.  N.  Am.,  107,  1880).  In  1621,  with 
several  other  chiefs,  he  submitted  to 
the  English  authority,  and  in  1631  vis- 
ited Gov.  Winthrop  at  Boston,  behaving 
'4ike  an  Englishman."  In  1632  he 
served  against  the  Pequot  and  died  the 
next  year  of  smallpox.  He  was  a  man 
of  note  and  influence.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Chiokwit.  A  name  of  the  weakfish 
(Lahrtis  squef^ague)  still  used,  according 
to  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms,  112, 
1877),  in  parts  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island.  This  word,  spelled  also  chick- 
wick  J  clwauet,  etc.,  is  generally  thought 
to  be  a  further  corruption  of  soueteaauc, 
another  name  of  this  fish.  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet,  21,  1903)  cites  the  forms 
chtquit  and  checouty  and  suggests  a  deri- 
vation from  chohkif  signifying,  'spotted,* 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algon- 
quian.  (a.  p.  c.) 
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Chieoli.  Mentioned  as  a  Navaho  set- 
tlement in  1799  (Cortez  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  119,  1856);  but  as  the 
Navaho  are  not  villagers,  it  is  probably 
only  a  geographical  name. 

CSdoondMex  (from  chiconesinkf  'nlaoe 
of  small  turkeys.' — Hewitt).  A  villaffe 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  formerlv 
about  Wiseville,  Acconiac  co.,  Va.  It 
was  nearly  extinct  in  1722.  ( j.  m.  ) 

"  '  —Beverly,  Virginia,  199,  1722.    Chi»- 

(1070)  in  Maps  to  Ac- 
le  Comrs.  on  the  Bdy. 


u — Hexrman  map  (1070)  in  Maps  to  Ac- 
company the  Kept  of  the  "  -  ^.     --- 
bet.  Va.  and  Md. 


Ghioora.  The  name  given  b^  the  Span- 
iards at  the  time  of  Ayflon's  visit  in  1521 
to  the  coast  region  of  South  C^trolina,  s. 
of  Edisto  r.,  and  to  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ing it  The  name  Cusabo,  subsecjuently 
applied,  included  most  of  the  tnbes  of 
the  same  r^on.  Gatschet  suggests  that 
the  name  Chicora  is  derived  trom  the 
Cfttawba  Yuchi-kirSf  *Yuchi  are  there, 
or  over  there,'  but  the  connection  is  not 
very  obvious.  The  French  form  of  about 
the  same  period,  Chigoula,  has  more  the 
appearance  of  a  Muskhogean  word.  Fon- 
taneda,  about  1570,  makes  Chicora  and 
Orista  (Edisto)  equivalent.  The  tribes 
of  this  region  were  practically  extermi- 
nated by  Spanish  and  English  slave  hunt- 
ers before  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 

(j.  M.) 
Ghioora. — ^Fontaneda  (oa.  1670)  in  Temaux-Com- 
pana,  Voy.,  XX,  16, 1841.  Ohiooria.— Qareilassode 
la  Vega,  Fla.,  4, 1728.  Ohioorie.— Ayllon  (co.  1521) 
qiioted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  240,  1881. 
Ohifonla.— Laudonni^re  (1662)  In  French,  Hint. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  190, 1869.  OUquola.— Syms.  Hist. 
8.  C.  10. 1860. 

dhieontiiiii.  The  name  of  a  locality, 
the  end  of  smooth  navigation  of  Sague- 
nay  r.,  Quebec,  by  which  the  Lake  St 
John  band  of  Montagnais  was  sometimes 
referred  to  (Jes.  Rel.  1661,  13,  1858). 
The  French  formerly  had  a  mission  of 
the  same  name  on  the  right  "bank  of  the 
Saguenay.  In  1898  the  Montagnais  of  L. 
St  John  numbered  404  and  resided  on  a 
reservation  at  Pointe  Bleue.  ( j.  m.  ) 
frttooiwiUmi  — Jeffenrg,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  18, 
1761.  Ohooontiniioni.— Ibid.  Ohogtmtimis.— Jes. 
Rel.  1661, 14, 1868.  Ohokoatimieiu.— Bellin,  map, 
1756.  Ghekoutimia.— La  Tour,  map,  1784.  Ohieoa- 
taai.— Johnson  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
vn,  658,  1866  (misprint).  Ohiooutime.— Lords  of 
Trade  (1764),  ibid..  636.  Ohioontliai.— Jes.  Rel. 
1661.  13.  1868.  Ghizoatiini. -Johnson  (1764)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vil,  664,  1856.  Kontaffnois 
of  lake  8t  Joha.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1884,  pt.  i. 
186,1885. 

Chieuohatti  ( probably  Creek  chUka  chati, 
*  red  houses,'  referring  to  the  custom  of 
daubing  the  houses  with  red  clay).  A 
former  Seminole  town  n.  of  Tampa  bay, 
in  the  so-called  Chocochatee  savanna, 
Hernando  co.,  Fla.  According  to  Brinton 
it  was  one  of  the  7  bands  into  which  the 
Seminole  became  divided  after  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  Creeks. 
Cbiokmhatty.— Lindaay  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78, 
25th  Cong.,  2d  mem.,  149,  1838.  Ohicoohatty.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Cbron..  209,  1886.    Ohookeohiatte.— 


Peni^re  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War,  811, 1822.  Oho- 
oooh«ttae.-<^wperwaite.  Atlas,  1850.  Ohoke- 
ehatti.— Brinton,  Florida  Penin.,  145, 1859.  Oha- 
ku-ohatta.— Morse,  op.  cit,  307. 

Chientae.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Chie.  One  of  the  two  principal  clans 
of  the  Chiricahua  Apache,  coordinate 
with  the  Destchin  clan  of  San  Carlos 
Mency,  Ariz. 

Ohi-«'.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  115, 
1890. 

Chief  Joseph.    See  Joseph. 

Chieft.  Among  the"  North  American 
Indians  a  chief  may  be  generally  defined 
as  a  political  officer  whose  distinctive 
functions  are  to  execute  the  ascertained 
will  of  a  definite  group  of  persons  united 
by  the  possession  of  a  common  territory 
or  range  and  of  certain  exclusive  rights, 
immunities,  and  obligations,  and  to  con- 
SjBrve  their  customs,  traditions,  and  re- 
ligion. He  exercises  legislative,  judica- 
tive, and  executive  powers  del^ated  to 
him  in  accordance  with  custom  for  the 
conser\'ation  and  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon weal. 

The  wandering  band  of  men  with  their 
women  and  children  contains  the  sim- 
plest type  of  chieftaincy  found  among  the 
American  Indians,  for  such  a  ^oup  has 
no  permanently  fixed  territorial  limits, 
and  no  definite  social  and  political  rela- 
tions exist  between  it  and  any  other 
body  of  persons.  The  clan  or  gens,  the 
tribe,  and  the  confederation  present  more 
complex  forms  of  social  and  political  or- 
ganization. The  clan  or  gens  embraces 
several  such  chieftaincies,  and  has  a 
more  highly  developed  internal  political 
structure  with  definite  land  boundaries. 
The  tribe  is  constituted  of  several  clans 
or  gentes  and  the  confederation  of  sev- 
eral tribes.  Among  the  different  In- 
dian communiti<^  the  social  and  politi- 
cal structure  varied  greatly.  Many  stages 
of  social  progress  lay  between  the  small 
band  under  a  single  chief  and  the  intri- 
cate permanent  confederation  of  his"  ' 


oi^nized  tribes,  with  several  kinds  of 
officers  and  varying  grades  of  councils  of 
diverse  but  interrelated  jurisdictions. 
With  the  advance  in  political  organiza- 
tion political  powers  and  functions  were 
multiplied  and  diversified,  and  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  diversity  of  duties  and  func- 
tions required  different  grades  of  officers 
to  perform  them ;  hence  various  kinds  and 
grades  of  chiefs  are  found.  There  were  in 
certain  communities,  as  the  Iroquois  and 
Creeks,  civil  chiefs  and  nubchiefs,  chosen 
for  personal  merit,  and  permanent  and 
temporary  war  chiefs.  These  several 
^raaes  or  chiefs  bear  distinctive  titles, 
indicative  of  their  diverse  jurisdiction. 
The  title  to  the  dignity  belongs  to  the 
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community,  usually  to  its  women,  not  to 
the  chief,  who  usually  owes  his  nomina- 
tion to  the  suffrages  of  his  female  constit- 
uents, but  in  most  communities  he  is 
installed  by  some  authority  higher  than 
that  of  his  chieftaincy.  Both  in  the  low- 
est and  the  highest  form  of  government 
the  chiefs  are  the  creatures  of  law,  ex- 
pressed in  well-defined  customs,  rites, 
and  traditions.  Only  where  agriculture 
is  wholly  absent  may  the  simplest  type 
of  chieftaincy  be  found. 

Where  the  civil  structure  is  permanent 
there  exist  permanent  military  chieftain- 
ships, as  among  the  Iroquois.  To  reward 
personal  merit  and  statesmanship  the 
Iroquois  instituted  a  class  of  chiefs  whose 
oflSce,  upon  the  death  of  the  holder,  re- 
mained vacant.  This  latter  provision 
was  made  to  obviate  a  large  representa- 
tion and  avoid  a  change  in  the  established 
roll  of  chiefe.  Thev  were  called  *'the 
solitary  pine  trees,  *^  and  were  installed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  others.  They 
could  not  be  deposed,  but  merely  ostra- 
cized, if  they  committed  crimes  rendering 
them  unworthy  of  giving  counsel. 

Where  the  civil  oreanization  was  of  the 
simplest  character  the  authority  of  the 
chiefs  was  most  nearly  despotic;  even  in 
some  instances  where  the  civil  structure 
was  complex,  as  among  the  Natchez,  the 
rule  of  tne  chiefs  at  times  became  in  a 
measure  tyrannical,  but  this  was  due 
largelv  to  the  recognition  of  social  castes 
and  the  domination  of  certain  religious 
beliefs  and  considerations. 

The  chieftainship  was  usually  heredi- 
tary in  certain  families  of  the  community, 
although  in  some  communities  any  person 
by  virtue  of  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
could  proclaim  himself  a  chief.  Descent 
of  blood,  property,  and  oflficial  titles  were 
generally  traced  through  the  mother. 
Early  writers  usually  called  the  chief  who 
acted  as  the  chairman  of  the  federal  coun- 
cil the  "head  chief"  and  sometimes, 
when  the  tribe  or  confederation  was  pow- 
erful and  important,  "king"  or  "em- 
peror," as  in  the  case  of  Powhatan.  In 
the  Creek  confederation  and  in  that  of 
the  Iroquois,  the  most  complex  abo- 
riginal government  n.  of  Mexico,  there 
was,  in  fact,  no  head  chief.  The  first 
chief  of  the  Onondaga  federal  roll  acted 
as  the  chairman  of  the  federal  council, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  called  the 
federal  council  together.  With  this  all 
preeminence  over  the  other  chiefs  ended, 
tor  the  governing  power  of  the  confedera- 
tion was  lodged  m  the  federal  council. 
The  federal  council  was  composed  of  the 
federal  chiefs  of  the  several  component 
tribes;  the  tribal  council  consisted  of  the 
federal  chiefs  and  subchiefs  of  the  tribe. 

Communities  are  formed  on  the  basis 
of  a  union  of  interests  and  obligations. 


By  the  union  of  several  rudimentary 
communities  for  mutual  aid  and  protec- 
tion, in  which  each  retained  part  of  its 
original  freedom  and  delegated  certain 
social  and  political  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  united  community,  was 
evolved  an  assembly  of  representatives  of 
the  united  bands  in  a  tribal  council  hav- 
ing a  definite  jurisdiction.  To  these 
chiefs  were  sometimes  added  subchiefe, 
whose  jurisdiction,  though  subordinate, 
was  concurrent  with  that  of  the  chiefs. 
The  enlarged  community  constitutes  a 
tribe.  From  tribes  were  oi^nized  con- 
federations. There  were  therefore  sev- 
eral grades  of  councils  constituted.  In 
the  council  of  the  Iroquois  confederation 
the  subchiefs  had  no  voice  or  recognition. 

Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  chieftaincy- 
seems  to  have  been  usually  non-heredi- 
tary. Any  ambitious  and  courageous 
warrior  could  apparently,  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  custom,  make  himself  a  chief 
by  the  acquisition  of  suitable  property 
and  through  his  own  force  of  cnaracter. 
See  Social  organization.        (j.  N.  b.  h.  ) 

Chifuklnk.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  at  the  head  of  the 
Yukon  delta,  Alaska. 

OhiAikhlufiunat.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899. 

CkiggUU.    See  ChehiUi. 

ChigiloTiBa  (,  Choctaw:  lusa  'black,' 
chigi  *  houses '  )•  ^  former  tribe  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Chitimacha,  w.  of  that  river  (Ia  Tour, 
map,  1783);  but  possibly  they  were  of 
Choctaw  affinity. 

Chigmint.     A    subtribe   of    the    Chu- 
^chugmiut  Eskimo  inhabiting  Montague 
id..  Prince  William  sd.,  Alaska. 
Ohigmut.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map, 

Chignecto  (from  sigunikt,  ' foot  cloth ' ). 
A  Micmac  village  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1760. — 
Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  let 
s.,  X,  115,  1809. 

Chignan.  A  former  village,,presumabl  y 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chihlakonini  {chVldko-nini,  'horse- 
trair ).  A  former  Lower  Creek  town  on 
the  upper  waters  of  Chattahoochee  r., 
seemingly  in  the  present  Harris  Co.,  Ga. 
It  was  burned  by  the  whites  in  Sept., 
1793,  at  which  date  it  consisted  of  10 
houses,  but  by  1799  the  people  had 
formed  a  new  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
Tallapoosa  r.,  opposite  Oakfuskee,  Ala. 
The  upper  trail  or  war  path  crossed  the 
latter  stream  by  a   horse  ford  at  this 

f»lace,  about  60  m.  above  Kasihta  town, 
t  was  probably  identical  with  Okfus- 
kinini.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Oheoluooa-niane.— Bartram,  Travels,  462,  1792. 
Ohe<l£ko  Kini.— Gatechet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  1. 129. 
1884.  Ohe-luc-oo  ne-ne.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch. 
45, 1848.    Oheluoooniany.— Swan  (1791)  in  School- 
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cnft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Sone-Trail.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Lejc,  i,  129,  1884.  Little 
0«kftwl»«.— Knox  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff..  I,  362,  1882. 

(Hiihiieohiliai.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Ghihnpa  ( *  jawbone  band ' ) .  A  former 
Dakota  band  under  Sishhola,  or  Barefoot 
6i-hu'-pa.~Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val..  Sfo,  1862. 

Chiink.  An  Alsea  village  on  tbe  s.  side 
of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Td'-iak.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
280.1890. 

Chikak.  An  Aglemiut  villa^  on  Ili- 
amna  lake,  Alaska;  pop.  51  in  1880. — 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 

Chikataubnt    See  Chickatauhut, 

Chikanaeh.    A  Songish  band  at  McNeill 
bay,  8.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Ck)l. 
Toik-aa'ato.— Boas  in  6tb  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  17, 1890. 

Chikliflilkh.  A  Lower  Chehalis  settle- 
ment at  Pt  Leadbetter,  the  n.  end  of  the 
land  tongue  at  Shoalwater  bay,  Wash. — 
Gibbe,  Chinook  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  23. 

Cliikokoki(from  Chikelaki;  chikeno  'tur- 
key,* aki  Mand'\.  The  former  principal 
seat  of  the  Unalachtigo  Delawares,  situ- 
ated on  the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  near 
the  present  Wilmington,  Del. 
Ohiohohooki.— Bozman,  Maryland,  i,  180,  1837. 
Oiiiokahok2n.~8mitb  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819.  ChihohookL— Thompoon  quoted  by  Jeffer- 
son, Notes,  278,  1826.  GQiikahokin.— Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  37.  1885.  Ohikelaki.— Ibid.  Ohiko- 
hooki.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  6,  1814.  Chikolaoki.— Brinton.  op. 
cit. 

Chikokoki.  A  former  village,  said  to 
be  of  the  Manta  division  of  the  Dela- 
wares, on  the  site  of  Burlington,  Burling- 
ton CO. ,  N.  J.  According  to  Heckewelder 
it  was  the  oldest  village  on  Delaware  r. 

(j.  M.) 

Chikonapi  (the  Canadian  Chippewa  use 
the  term  chikondpd  for  'carpenter.' — 
W.  J.).  Mentioned  in  the  Watam  Olum 
of  the  Delawares  as  a  people  conquered 
or  destroyed  by  the  latter  tribe  (Bnnton, 
Lenape  Legends,  190,  1885).  They  can 
not  be  located  with  certaintjr. 

Chilano.  A  village  or  tribe,  probably 
Oaddoan,  visited  by  De  Soto's  troops  un- 
der Moscoso  toward  the  close  of  1542,  and 
at  that  time  situated  in  n.  e.  Texas,  near 
upper  Sabine  r.  SeeGentl.  of  Elvas  (1557) 
in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ir,  201, 1850. 

Chilohadilkloge  ('graasy-hill  people'). 
An  Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos 
aeency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Gulehadilklogne.— Bourke   in    Jour.  Am.    Folk- 
Lore,  ui,  112, 1890. 

Child  life.  The  subject  of  Indian  child 
life  has  been  but  very  lightl)^  treated  by 
ethnologists,  although  the  child  is  in  fact 
the  strongest  bond  of  family  life  under  a 
system  which  allowed  polygamy  and  easy 
separation.  Both  parents  alike  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  tneir  children,  and  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  fullest  expression 


of  affection  and  solicitude.  The  relation 
of  parent  to  child  brings  out  all  the  high- 
est traits  of  Indian  character. 

Among  some  tribes,  notably  those  of  the 
plains,  in  anticipation  of  the  new  arrival 
the  father  prepares  the  wooden  f  rameof  the 
cradle  which  is  to  be  its  portable  bed  until 
it  is  able  to  walk.  The  bod y  of  the  crad  le, 
with  its  ornamentation  of  bead  or  quill 
design,  fringes  and  bangles,  is  made  either 
by  the  grandmother  or  by  some  woman 
noted  in  the  tribe  for  her  superior  ex- 
pertness.  There  were  many  well-marked 
varieties  of  cradle,  differing  with  the 
tribe.  Among  the  Choctaw,  Catawba, 
and  other  former  tribes  of  the  Southern 
states,  and  among  the  Chinookan  and 
Salishan  tribes  of  the  CJolumbia^  there 
was  used  a  special  attachment  which,  by 
continued  pressure  upon  the  forehead 
while  the  bones  were  still  soft,  produced 
the  so-called  "flat  head,"  esteemed  with 
these  tribes  a  point  of  beauty  (see  Arti- 
ficial Head  Deformation) .  One  cradle  was 
used  for  successive  iiuants  in  the  same 
fatmily. 

The  newborn  infant  is  commonly  treated 
at  onc«  to  a  cold  bath,  and  turned  over  to 
another  matron  to  nurse  until  the  mother's 
health  is  restored.  Among  the  Uopi,  ashes 
or  sacred  meal  are  rubbed  on  the  newborn 
babe.  Lactation  is  lon|^  continued,  even 
for  2  years  or  more,  and  in  rare  cases  much 
longer.  With  all  the  affection  of  the 
mother,  the  women  are  almost  completely 
ignorant  of  ordinary  sanitary  rules  as  to 
feeding,  exposure,  etc.,  with  the  result 
that  infant  mortality  is  something  terri- 
ble in  almost  every  tribe,  many  children 
being  bom,  but  only  a  small  proportion 
coming  to  maturity,  so  that  even  in  for- 
mer times  the  tribal  population  remained 
almost  stationary.  The  child  sisters  or 
cousins  of  the  baby  are  its  attendants, 
while  the  mother  is  occupied  with  other 
duties,  and  perform  their  work  with  the 
instinct  of  little  mothers.  The  child  is 
kept  in  its  cradle  usually  only  during  a 
journey  or  while  being  carried  about, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  dur- 
ing most  of  the  time.  At  home  it  rolls 
about  upon  the  grass  or  on  the  bed 
without  restraint.  Formerly,  except  in 
extreme  weather,  no  clothing  was  worn 
during  waking  hours  up  to  the  age  of 
from  5  to  10  years,  according  to  the 
tribe  and  climate,  and  in  some  tribes  this 
practice  still  prevails.  The  child  may  be 
named  soon  after  birth,  or  not  for  a  year 
or  more  after^  this  child  name,  like  the 
first  teeth,  being  discarded  as  the  boy  or 
girl  grows  up  for  another  of  more  impor- 
tant significance  (see  Names  and  Naming). 
The  child  name  is  often  bestowed  by  the 
grandparent.  Among  the  Hopi  the  in- 
fant, when  20  days  old,  is  given  a  name 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  sun  with  much 
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ceremony.  With  some  tribes,  as  the 
Omaha,  the  hair  is  cut  in  a  pattern  to 
indicate  the  gens  or  band  of  the  parent, 
and  in  some,  as  the  Kiowa,  to  indicate 
the  particular  protecting  medicine  of  the 
father. 

Twins  are  usually  regarded  as  uncanny, 
and  are  rather  feared,  as  possessing  oc- 
cult power.  With  some  Oregon  and 
other  coast  tribes  they  were  formerly  re- 

fEirded  as  abnormal  and  one  or  both  were 
illed.  There  are  well-authenticated  in- 
stances of  deformed  children  being  put 
to  death  at  birth.  On  the  other  hand 
children  crippled  by  accident  are  treated 
by  parents  and  companions  with  the 
greatest  tenderness. 

Among  the  Plains  tribes  the  ceremo- 
nial boring  of  the  ears  for  the  insertion 
of  pendants  is  often  made  the  occasion  of 
a  more  or  less  public  celebration,  while 
the  investment  of  the  boy  with  the 
breechcloth  at  the  a^  of  9  or  10  years  is 
observed  with  a  quiet  family  rejoicing. 
The  first  tattooing  and  the  first  insertion 
of  the  labret  are  also  celebrated  among 
the  tribes  practising  such  customs.  In 
many  or  most  tril^  the  boys  passed 
through  an  initiation  ordeal  at  an  early 
age,  sometimes,  as  with  the  Zufii,  as  youn^ 
as  5  years  (see  Ordeals).  With  the  Hopi 
and  Zuilithe  child  is  lightly  whipped  with 
yucca  switches  when  initiated  mto  the 
Kachina  priesthood.  With  the  Powhatan 
of  Virginia,  if  we  can  believe  the  old  chron- 
iclers, the  boys,  who  may  have  been  about 
10  years  of  age  at  the  time,  were  actually 
rendered  unconscious,  the  declared  pur- 
pose being  to  take  away  the  memory  of 
childish  things  so  that  they  should  wake 
up  as  men  (see  Huskanaw).  On  the 
plains  the  boys  at  about  the  same  age  were 
formally  enrolled  into  the  first  degree  of 
the  warrior  society  and  put  under  re^lar 
instruction  for  their  later  responsibilities. 

Children  of  both  sexes  have  toys  and 
gameSj  the  girls  inclining  to  dolls  and 
** playing  house,"  while  the  boys  turn  to 
bows,  riding,  and  marksmanship.  Tops, 
skates  of  ril>bones,  darts,  hummers,  balls, 
shinny,  and  hunt-the-button  games  are 
all  favorites,  and  wherever  it  is  possible 
nearly  half  the  time  in  warm  weather  is 
spent  in  the  water.  They  are  very  fond 
of  pets,  particularly  puppies,  which  the 
little  girls  frequently  dress  and  carry 
upon  their  backs  like  babies,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  mothers.  Among  the  Zufii 
and  Hopi  wooden  figurines  of  the  princi- 
pal mythologic  characters  are  distributed 
as  dolls  to  the  children  at  ceremonial  per- 
formances, thus  impressing  the  sacred 
traditions  in  tangible  form  (see  Amme- 
ments^  Dolls,  Gaines). 

Girls  are  their  mothers'  companions 
and  are  initiated  at  an  early  period  into 
all  the  arts  of  home  life — sewing,  cooking, 


weaving,  and  whatever  else  may  pertain 
to  their  later  duties.  The  boys'as  natur- 
ally pattern  from  their  fathers  in  hunting, 
riding,  or  boating.  Boys  and  girls  alike 
are  carefully  instructea  by  their  elders, 
not  only  in  household  arts  and  hunting 
methods,  but  also  in  the  code  of  ethics, 
the  traditions,  and  the  religious  ideas 
pertaining  to  the  tribe.  The  special  cere- 
monfal  o^rvances  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  various  societies.  The  prevalent  idea 
that  the  Indian  child  grows  up  without 
instruction  is  entirely  wrong,  although  it 
may  be  said  that  he  grows  up  practically 
without  restraint,  as  instruction  and 
obedience  are  enforced  by  moral  suasion 
alone,  physical  punishment  very  rarely 
going  beyond  a  mere  slap  in  a  moment  of 
anger.  As  aggressiveness  and  the  idea  of 
individual  ownership  are  less  strong  with 
the  Indian  than  witti  his  white  brother, 
so  quarrels  are  less  frequent  among  the 
children,  and  fighting  is  almost  unknown. 
Everything  is  shared  alike  in  the  circle  of 
pfaymates.  The  Indian  child  has  to  learn 
nis language  as  other  children  learn  theirs, 
lisping  nis  words  and  confusing  the  eram- 
matic  distinctions  at  first;  but  with  the 
precocity  incident  to  a  wild,  free  life,  he 
usually  acquires  correct  expression  at  an 
earlier  age  than  the  avera^^  white  child. 

At  about  15  years  of  age  in  the  old  days, 
throughout  the  eastern  and  central  re- 
gion, the  boy  made  solitary  fast  and  vigil 
to  obtain  communication  with  the  medi- 
cine spirit  which  was  to  be  his  protector 
through  life;  then,  after  the  initiatory 
ordeal  to  which,  in  some  tribes,  he  was 
subjected,  the  youth  was  competent  to 
take  his  place  as  a  man  among  the  war- 
riors. For  a  year  or  more  before  his  ad- 
mission to  full  manhood  responsibilities 
the  young  man  cultivated  a  degree  of  re- 
serve amounting  even  to  bashJulness  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  At  about  the 
same  time,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  ear- 
lier, his  sister's  friends  gathered  to  cele- 
brate her  puberty  dance,  and  thenceforth 
child  life  for  both  was  at  an  end. 

Consult  Chamberlain,  Child  and  Child- 
hood in  Folk  Thought,  1896;  Dorsey  in 
3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Eastman,  Indian 
Boyhood  (autobiographic),  1902;  Fewkes 
(1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  1902,  (2)  in  21st 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Fletcher  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  1888;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  1884;  Ia  Flesche,  The  Middle 
Five,  1901  (autobiographic);  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Miis.,  1887;  Owens,  Natal  Cere- 
monies of  the  Hopi,  1892;  Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iir,  1877;  Spencer,  Educa- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  Child,  1899;  Stevenson 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  and  especially 
Jenks,  Childhood  of  Jishib,  the  Ojibwa, 
1900,  a  sympathetic  sketch  of  the  career 
of  an  Indian  boy  from  birth  to  manhood. 

(J.  M.) 
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Chilhowee  {7\f&HM  we^,  abbr.  TMHUfl^' 
toe,  or  TgiUa^wtf  pcMSsibly  connected  with 
tsOLia  '  kingfisher ' ) .  A  former  important 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Tellico  r.,  a 
branch  of  Tennessee  r.,  in  Monroe  co., 
Tenn. ,  near  the  North  Carolina  boundary. 


(j.  M.) 
.17V2.  OhiUiowM.— 


Chelowe.— Baitram,Travels,  371, 
KoyceiiidthRep.B.A.E.,map,1887.   Ohilhofwor.— 
Timberlake.  Memoire,  76, 1765.  Ghillhoway.— Cen- 
sus of  1756  cited  by  Royce,  op.  cit.,  144. 

ChiliU  {Chi-li'lV).  A  former  Tigua 
pueblo  on  thew.  side  of  the  Arroyo  deChi- 
liii,  about  30  m.  s.  e.  of  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  It  is  inadvertently  mentioned  as  a 
** captain"  of  a  pueblo  by  Oflate  in  1598, 
and  is  next  referred  to  in  1630  as  a  mis- 
sion with  a  church  dedicated  to  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  Navidad.  In  this  church  were 
interred  the  remains  of  Fray  Alonzo 
Peinado,  who  went  to  New  Mexico  about 
1608,  and  to  whom  was  attributed  the 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants  and  the 
erection  of  the  chapel.  The  village  was 
abandoned,  accordmg  to  Bandelier,  be- 
tween 1669  and  1676  on  account  of  the 
persistent  hostility  of  the  Apache,  the 
inhabitants  retiring  mostly  to  the  Tigua 
villages  on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  some 
joined  the  Mansos  at  El  Paso.  According 
to  Vetancurt  the  pueblo  contained  500 
Piros  in  1680^  and  Benavides  referred  to 
it  as  a  Tompiros  pueblo  50  years  earlier; 
but  Bandelier  believes  these  statements  to 
be  in  error,  since  the  northern  pueblos 
of  the  Salinas  belonjfed  to  the  Tigua, 
See  the  latter  authority  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Rep.,  v,  34, 1884;  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
128-131,  1890;  iv,  255-257,  1892. 

Acoloott,— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  118,' 1871 
(believed  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
113. 1802,  to  be  probably  Chilili).  ChiohiUi.— Squler 
in  Am.  Rev.,  li,  522, 1848.  Ohiohitl.— Loew  in  Rep. 
Wheeler  8urv.,  app.  LL,  175, 1875.  Chili.— Gallo- 
gas(1844)in  Emory,  Reconnoissance,  478, 1848.  Ohi- 
lil«.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  254, 1893  (misprint). 
Ohilili.-^Benavides,  Memorial.  21 ,  1630.  OhmU'.— 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8.  map  10, 1856.  Ohilily.— 
Jeffer>'s,  .\m.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Ohillili.— Squier 
in  Am.  Rev.,  n,  522,  1848.  Ohititi.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  xciv,  1848.  Kavidad 
de  HuMtrm  Senora.— Vetancurt  (1693),  Teatro 
Mex..  Ill,  324,  repr.  1871.  Old  Chilm.— Abert  in 
Emory,  Reconnoissance,  483, 1848. 

Chilili.  A  former  tribe  or  village  of  the 
TJtina  confederacy  in  n.  Florida.  On  the 
De  Bry  map  it  is  located  e.  of  St  Johns  r. 
ChUm.— Laudonnidre  (1565),  Hist.  Not.  de  la  Flor- 
Ide.  90,  1858.  Ohililo.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  48.  1723 
(cacique's  name).  Chilily.— Laudonnidre  ^1565) 
quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  525, 1881. 

Chilkat  (said  to  be  from  tcll-xat^  *  store- 
houses for  salmon').  A  Tlingit  tribe 
about  the  head  of  Lynn  canal,  Alaska; 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  the  famous 
blankets  to  which  they  have  given  their 
name  (m^ Adornment^  Blankets)]  pop.  988 
in  1880,  and  812  in  1890.  Winter  towns: 
Chilkoot,  Katkwaahltu,  Klukwan,  Yen- 
destake.  Smaller  towns:  Deshu,  Dyea, 
Skagway.    Social  divisions:  Daktlawedi, 


Ganahadi,  Hlukahadi,  Kagwantan,  Nus- 
hekaayi,  Takestina. 

Ch6«loai— Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist. 
Ma^.,  VII,  76, 1862.  Chatlhaata.— Scouler  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  1,242. 1848.  OhMlkaats.— Ibid.. 
232.  Ohelkatskie.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  227, 
1875.  Chiloahs.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  314. 1868. 
Chiloaks.— Ibid.,  309.  Chiloales.— Halleck  in  Rep. 
Sec.  War,  pt.  1. 38, 1868.  OhUoat— Kane,  Wand,  in 
N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Chiloatas.— Halleck  in  Ind  Aff. 
Rep.  1869. 562. 1870.  Ohilkaht-Kwia.— Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  37, 1877.  Ohilkahta.— Halleck  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  662, 1870.  Ohilka»t».--Dunn. 
Hist.  Oreg.,  288, 1844.  Chilkat-qwan.— Emmons  in 
Mem.Am.Mus.Nat.Hi8t..lil.232,1903.  Ohilkats.— 
Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec. War.  pt.  1,  38, 1868.  Ohilkat- 
■ko«.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  3,  30,  1840. 
Chilkhat— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884. 
Chitl-kawt-^ackson,  Alaska.  242,  1880  (native 
pronunciation  of  name  of  Chllcat  r. ).    Tohiloat.— 


irdslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105, 46th  Cong.,  2d  s    _ 

31,  1880.    Tiohilkat— Wrangell,  Ethnc)!.  Nachr., 

102.  1839.    TtoUlkat-kfo.— Krause.  Tllnklt  Ind., 


116. 1885.  Tsohisohlkhathkhoan.— Ktngsley.  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 132, 1883.  Tsohishlkhith.— Holm- 
berg.  Ethnol.  Ski2Z.,  map,  142,  1855.  Tsohishl- 
kh^thkhian.— Ibid..  11-12. 

Chilkat  According  to  Petroff  (Comp. 
10th  Census,  pt.  2,  1427,  1883)  a  Tlingit 
town,  or  aggr^ation  of  towns,  on  Comp- 
troller bay,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  Copper 
r.,  Alaska.  It  belonged  to  the  Yakutat 
and  had  170  inhabitants  in  1880.  Prob- 
ably it  was  only  a  summer  village. 

(SLilkoot  A  Tlingit  town  on  the  n.  e. 
arm  of  Lynn  canal,  Alaska.  Pop.  at 
Chilkoot  mission  in  1890,  106.  These 
people  are  often  regarded  as  a  sei>arate 
division  of  Koluschan,  but  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  Chilkat. 
Ghilooot— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884. 
Chilkoot.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  3,  1893.  TschU- 
kilt— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  100, 1886. 

ChilleBcas.  An  Indian  province,  e.  of 
Quivira,  which  the  abbess  Marfa  de  Jesus, 
of  Agreda,  Spain,  claimed  to  have  mirac- 
ulously visited  in  the  17th  century. — 
Benavides  (1631)  in  Palou,  Relacion 
Hist.,  336,  1787. 

Chillicolhe  (from  ChUa-ka^-lha).  One 
of  the  four  tribal  divisions  of  the  Shawnee. 
The  division  is  still  recognized  in  the  tribe, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  lost.  The 
Chillicothe  always  occupied  a  village  of 
the  same  name,  and  this  village  was  re- 
garded as  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe. 
As  the  Shawnee  retreated  w.  before  the 
whites,  several  villages  of  this  name  were 
successively  occupied  and  abandoned. 
The  old  Lowertown,  or  Lower  Shawnee 
Town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  in 
Ohio,  was  probably  called  Chillicothe. 
Besides  this,  there  were .  three  other  vil- 
lages of  that  name  in  Ohio,  viz: 

(1)  On  Paint  cr.,  on  the  site  of  Old- 
town,  near  Chillicothe,  in  Ross  co.  This 
village  may  have  been  occupied  by  the 
Shawnee  after  removing  from  Lower- 
town.  It  was  there  as  early  as  1774,  and 
was  destroyed  by  the  Kentuckians  in 
1787. 

(2)  On  the  Little  Miami,  about  the  site 
of  Oldtown,  in  Greene  co.    The  Shawnee 
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are  said  to  have  removed  from  Lower- 
town  to  this  village,  but  it  eeems  more 
frobable  that  they  went  to  the  village  on 
aint  cr.  This  village  near  Oldtown 
was  frequently  called  Old  Chillicothe,  and 
Boone  was  a  prisoner  there  in  1778.  It 
waa  destroyed  by  Clark  in  1780. 

(3)  On  the  (Great)  Miami,  at  the  pres- 
ent riqna,  in  Miami  co.;  destroyed  by 
Clark  in  1782.  (j.  m.) 

Ohrilioothee.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.  des  Denx 
Louisianes,  146,  1806.  Ohila«offM.— Brodbead 
(1779)  In  Penn.  Archives,  xii,  179. 1856.  Ohi-lah- 
oah-tha.— W.  H.  Shawnee  in  Oulf  States  Hist. 
Uag.,  1, 415, 19^  (name  of  divlsionj.  OhiUoothe.— 
Harmar  (1790)  in  KauflTman,  West  Penn.,  app.,  226, 
1851.  Chilikoffl— Brodhead,  op.  cit.,  181.  Ohilla- 
oothe. — Harmar,  op.  cit.,  app.,  227.  OhiUiooflL — 
Brodhead,  op.  cit,  258.  ObiUioothe.— Clarlc  (1782) 
in  Botterfield.  Washington-Irvine  Cor.,  401, 1882. 
Ohilooathe.— Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep.,  22,  1843. 
Paint  OrMk  town.— Flint,  Ind.  Wars,  69. 1833  (in 
Rossco.,  on  Paint  cr.).  Shillioofly.— Brodhead. op. 
cit.,  258.  T«al»x«^»fi.— Gfttschet,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (correct  plural  form). 

Chilliwaok.  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  in  British  Columbia,  now 
speaking  the  Cowichan  dialect,  though 
ancientlv  Nooksak  aci^ording  to  Boas. 
Pop.  313  in  1902.  Their  villages,  mainly 
on  the  authority  of  Hill-Tout,  are  Atse- 
lits,  Chiaktel,  Kokaia,  Shlalki,  Skaialo, 
Skaukel,  Skway,  SkwealeU^,  Stlep,  Thal- 
telich,  Tsoowahlie,  and  Yukweakwioose. 
The  Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reports  give  Koqua- 
pilt  and  Skwah  (distinct  from  Skway), 
and  Boas  gives  Keles,  which  are  not  iden- 
tifiable with  any  of  the  above. 
GhiUwayhook.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  295, 1861.  Ohi- 
loweynk.— Oibbs,  MS.  vocab.  281.  B.  A.  E.  Ohi- 
lukweyok. — Wilson  in  Jour.  Etbnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i, 
278,  1866.  BqoahaUtoh.— Ibid.  To'ilegue'uk-.— 
Boa.s  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  LXIV,  454,  1894.  TciP- 
Q«'uk.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  8, 
1902.  Tihithwyook.  — Tolmie  and  Dawson ,  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  1208,1884. 

ChiUnckitteqnaw  ( ChUt/ktkwa ) .  A  Chi- 
nookan  tribe  formerly  living  on  the  n.  side 
of  Columbia  r.  in  Klickitat  and  Skamania 
COS.,  Wash.,  from  about  10  m.  below  the 
Dalles  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cas- 
cadcM.  In  1 806  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  at  2,400.  According  to 
Mooney  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  lived  near 
the  mouth  of  White  Salmon  r.  until  1880, 
when  they  removed  to  the  Cascades, 
where  a  few  still  resided  in  1895.  The 
Smackshop  were  a  subtribe.  (l;  f.  ) 
Ohee-luok-kit-le-quaw. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  1 V,  262, 1995.  Ohe-luo-it-te-quaw.  — Ibid. ,  III, 
164.  Ohe-lu«k-kit-ti-qumr.— Ibid.,  iv,  288.  Ohillo- 
kittequaw*.— Wilkes,  Hint.  Oreg.,  44,  1M5.  Ohillo 
Kitteqoawi.— Robertson,  Oreg..  129,  iai6.  Ohilluo- 
kitteqoaw.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  ii,  45,  1814. 
Ohilluokkitequawt.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
op.  cit.,  IV.  285.  Ohilluokkittaquawa.~Ibid.,  296. 
Obil-luok-kit-tequaw.— Lewis  and  Cbirk.  Exped., 
I,  map,  1817.  (nullukitteqoas.— Am.  Pioneer,  i, 
408.  1^2.  Ohillukittequaw.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vii, 
1815.  Ghilluk-kit-e>quaw.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  417,  1855.  Chil-luk-kit-te-quaw.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Ohilfi'ktkwa.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  741, 1896. 

Chillyohandise.  Mentioned  as  a  small 
Kalapooian  tribe  on  Willamette  r.,  Oreg. 


Otherwise  not   identifiable. — Ross,   Ad 
ventures,  236,  1847. 

Ohilooco  Indian  Indnitrial  SchooL  A 
Government  school  for  Indian  childrea, 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  th© 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs;  situated 
on  a  reserve  of  13  sections  of  land  (8,320- 
acres)  alon^  the  Kansas  boundary  in 
Kay  CO.,  Okla.,  set  aside  by  executive 
order  of  July  12,  1884.  The  school  wa& 
opened  Jan.  15,  1884,  with  186  pupils. 
At  that  time  only  Indians  living  in  In- 
dian Ter.  were  permitted  to  enter;  but 
through  subseouent  action  by  Congress 
all  Indian  children  save  those  belonging^ 
to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  are  now  ad- 
mitted, although  pupils  are  recruite4 
chiefly  from  contiguous  states  and  terri- 
tories. The  equipment  of  the  school  ha& 
increased  from  a  single  large  building  in 
1884  to  35  buildings,  principally  of  stone, 
with  modem  improvements  for  the  health 
and  convenience  of  the  children  and  em- 
ployees. The  pupils  now  ( 1905)  number 
more  than  700.  The  corps  consists  of  a 
superintendent,  51  principal  employees, 
and  20  minor  Indian  assistante.  The 
primary  object  of  the  Government  in 
establishing  the  Chilocco  school  on  such 
a  large  tract  was  to  enable  the  allotment 
of  small  farms  to  Indian  youth  who  had 
acquired  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
agriculture  at  the  school,  thus  enabling 
them  to  learn  farming  in  a  practical  and 
intelligent  manner  and  to  return  to  their' 
homes  and  kindred  well  equipped  for  the 
struggle  for  a  livelihood.  In  pursuance 
of  this  plan  every  department  of  the 
Chilocco  school  is  now  organized  with 
the  view  of  making  it  preeminently  an 
institution  for  agriculture  and  the  attend- 
ant industries,  with  the  result  that  it  has 
become  the  best-equipped  institution  in 
the  Indian  service  for  agricultural  in- 
struction. In  1904  800  acres  of  wheat 
and  oats  were  harvested  and  threshed 
by  the  school  force;  there  were  aleo  60 
acres  in  potatoes,  50  acres  in  garden 
truck,  350  acres  in  com,  100  acres  in  cane, 
80  acres  in  Ka^ir  com,  and  200  acres  in 
meadow.  In  addition  there  have  been 
planted  5,000  forest  trees,  more  than 
3,500  fruit  trees,  4,000  grapevines,  6,000 
strawberry  plants,  and  a  proportionately 
large  number  of  other  small  fruits  and 
vegetables.  In  addition  to  produce  al- 
most sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
school,  the  nursery  is  lareely  drawn  on 
to  establish  gardens  and  orchards  at 
other  Indian  schools,  and  a  surplus  of 
hay,  grain,  garden  and  other  seeos,  and 
cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry  is  annually  sold 
for  the  school's  oenefit  Particular  at- 
tention is  paid  to  instruction  of  boys  in 
the  trades,  especially  those  useful  to  the 
farmer,  and  include  blacksmithing,  horse- 
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shoeing,  wagon  making,  shoe  and  har- 
nees  making,  carpentry,  painting  and 
paper  hanging,  tailoring,  broom  making, 
stonecutting,  stone  and  brick  laying,  en- 
gineering, plumbing  and  steam  fitting, 
And  printing;  while  special  instruction 
in  sewing,  baking,  cooking,  housekeep- 
ing, dairying,  and  along  kindred  lines  is 
given  the  girls,  who  number  about  half 
the  pupils  enrolled.  In  addition  to  the 
industrial  education  every  pupil  is  given 
a  grammar-school  training;  religious  in- 
struction of  a  non-sectarian  character  also 
forms  part  of  the  school  work,  and  the 
pupils  are  encouraged  to  form  associa- 
tions promotive  of  mutual  strength  and 
character.  A  printing  office  is  in  opera- 
tion, the  product,  including  a  periodical. 
The  Itulian  School  Journal^  ^ing  the  work 
of  Indian  boys.  ( j.  h.  d.  ) 

Chiloliooki.  A  village  on  Miami  r. ,  Ohio, 
in  1779  (Brodhead  in  Penn.  Archives,  xii, 
1,77,  1856).  Probably  a  Delaware  villajre; 
the  name  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Chikohoki,  q.  v.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Chiltneyadnaye  ( *  walnut ' ) .  An  Apache 
clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  coordinate  with 
the  Chisnedinadinave  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  112, 1890. 

Chilula  {Tm-lu'-la,  from  Tsula,  the 
Yurok  name  for  the  Bald  hills.  A  small 
Athapascan  division  which  occupied  the 
lower  (n.  w.)  portion  of  the  valley  of 
Redwood  cr.,  n.  Cal.,  and  Bald  hills, 
dividing  it  from  Klamath  valley.  They 
were  shut  off  from  the  immediate  coast 
by  the  Yurok,  who  inhabited  villages  at 
the  mouth  of  Redwood  cr.  The  name  of 
the  Chilula  for  themselves  is  not  known; 
it  is  probable  that  like  most  of  the  Indians 
of  the  region  they  had  none,  other  than 
the  word  for  ** people."  Above  them 
on  Redwood  cr.  was  the  related  Atha- 
pascan group  known  as  Whilkut,  or 
Xoilkut.  The  Yurok  names  of  some  of 
their  villages  are  Cherkhu,  Ona,  Opa, 
Otshpeth,  and  Roktsho.  (a.  l.  k.J 

BaU  Kll.-<}ibb8  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  m,  139,  1853.    Bald  Hill  Indiana,— McKee 

il861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sees., 
60,  1868.  Ohalnla.— Parker,  Jour.,  ^,  1842. 
Olm-U-la.— Powers  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  87, 
1877.  Ohillnlaha.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  map, 
822,  1882.  Toho-lo-lalL— Qibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  m,  189, 1858  ('Bald  hill  people': 
YoroK  name).  Tes'-wan.— Powers  in  Cont.  M.  A. 
Ethnol.,  m,  87, 1877  (Hupa  name) . 

OhimaL  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  Brit.  Col. 

Tdmai'.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 
Chimaknan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  now  represented  by  one 
small  tribe,  the  Quileute  (q.  v. ).  on  the 
coast  of  Washington.  There  was  formerly 
an  eastern  division  of  the  family,  the  Chi- 
makum,  occupying  the  territory  between 
Hood's  canal  and  rort  Townseiid,  which 


is  now  probably  extinct.  The  situation 
of  these  two  tribes,  as  well  as  certain 
traditions,  indicate  that  in  former  times 
the  family  may  have  been  more  powerful 
and  occupied  the  entire  region  to  the 
s.  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  from  which 
thev  were  driven  out  by  the  Clallam  and 
Makah.  This,  however,  is  uncertain. 
Within  historic  times  the  stock  has  con- 
sisted solely  of  the  two  small  branches 
mentioned  above.  They  have  borne  a 
high  reputation  among  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors for  warlike  qualities,  but  for  the 
greater  part  have  always  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  whites.  In  customs  the 
Quileute,  or  eastern  Chimakuan,  resem- 
bled the  Makah  and  Nootka;  all  were 
whalers.  The  Chimakum,  on  the  other 
hand,  resembled  the  Clallam  in  customs. 
The  Chimakuan  dialects  have  not  been 
thoroughly  studied,  but  the  material  col- 
lected shows  the  language  to  be  quite  in- 
dependent, though  with  certain  phonetic 
and  morphologic  relations  to  the  Sahsh 
and  W«ikashan.  (l,  f.) 

»Ohemakiim.— Eells  in  Am.  Antiq.,  52,  Oct..  1880 
(considers  language  different  from  anv  of  its 
neighbors).  nOhimakoan.— Powell  in  7tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  62.  Iti91.  «Ohimakttm.— Glbbs  in  Pac.  R. 
R.Rep.. 1, 431, 1855(family doubtful).  <Kootka.— 
Bancroft,  Native  Races,  in,  664,  1882  (contains 
Chimakum).  <Pufet  Bound  Oronp. — Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  474, 1878 
(Chinakum  included  in  this  group). 

Chimaknm.  A  Chimakuan  tribe,  now 
probably  extinct,  formerly  occupyingthe 
peninsula  between  Hood's  canal  and  JPort 
Townsend,  Wash.  Little  is  known  of 
their  history  except  that  they  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  Clallam  and  other 
Salish  neighbors,  and  by  reason  of  their 
inferiority  in  numbers  suffered  extremely 
at  their  hands.  In  1855,  according  to 
Gibbs,  they  were  reduced  to  90  indi- 
viduals. The  Chimakum  were  included 
in  the  Point  no  Point  treaty  of  1855  and 
placed  upon  the  Skokomish  res.,  since 
which  time  they  have  gradually  dimin- 
ished in  numbers.  In  1890  Boas  was  able 
to  learn  of  only  three  individuals  who 
spoke  the  language,  and  even  those  but 
imperfectly.  He  obtained  a  small  vocab- 
ulary and  a  few  grammatical  notes,  pub- 
lished in  part  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  37-44, 
1892.  (l.  f.) 

l-hwa-ki-ln.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887, 606, 1889 
(native  name).  Aqoi[ilo.— Boas  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
V,  37, 1892  (native  name ) .  Ohema-keem. —Ross  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1870.  Ohamakenm.— Eells  in 
Am.  Antiq..  ix,  100, 1887.  Ohemakum.— Swan,  N. 
W.  Coast,  344,  1^57.  Ghomioiun.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  12,  1868.  Ohim-a-kim. -Jones  in 
H.  R.  Ex,  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  6,  1857. 
Obima-kum.— Gibbs  in  Pae.R.R.  Rep.,  i,  431, 1855. 
Ohimioom.— Simmons  In  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859,  398, 
1860.  Ohin-a-knm.— Starling,  ibid.,  170.  1852. 
Ohine-a-kiims.— Ibid.,  172.  Gnumakums.— Morrow, 
ibid.,  179, 1861.  Olamaknm.— Simmons.  Ibid.,  1857, 
333,  1868.  Port  Townsend.— Wilkes  in  Stevens* 
Rep.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  463,  1854.  Ttemakum.— Gibbs  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  177, 1877. 

Chimalakwe.  Mentioned  by  Powers  as 
an  extinct  tribe  that  once  lived  on  New  r., 
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N.  Cal.,  and  included  in  his  map,  as  by 
Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  63, 1891),  with 
the  Chimariko.  The  name  Chimalakwe 
is  undoubtedly  only  a  variant  of  Chi- 
mariko, often  pronounced  Chimaliko. 
The  Chimariko,  however,  did  not  occupy 
upper  New  r.,  which  region,  together 
with  the  adjacent  territory  about  the 
headwaters  of  Salmon  r.,  was  held  by  a 
group  of  people  belonging  to  the  Shastan 
familv,  though  markcmy  divergent  from 
the  Shasta  proper  in  dialect  This  Shas- 
tan group,  the  proper  name  of  which  is 
unknown,  has  been  described  by  Dixon 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  213, 1905)  under  the 
name  of  New  River  Shasta,  In  1902  two 
aged  women  appeared  to  be  the  only 
survivors  of  this  people.  (a.  l.  k. ) 

Ghi-mal'-a-kwe.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  91, 1877.  OhimalMoayt.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  iz,  166, 1872.  Ohiiiudqaayt.— Powers  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  446, 1882.  Kew  River.— 
Dixon  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  216, 1905. 

Ohimaltitlan  (Nahuatl:  *  where  prayer- 
sticks  are  placed ' ) .  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Tepecanoor  of  a  related  tribe,  about 
8  m.  8.  of  Bolafios,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
de  Bolafios,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Hrdlicka, 
inf  n,  1905. 

Chimarikan  Family.  Established  as  a 
lin^istic  family  on  the  language  of  the 
Chimariko,  which  was  found  to  oe  distinct 
from  that  of  any  known  tribe.  All  that  is 
known  in  relation  to  the  family,  which  is 
now  nearly  extinct,  will  be  found  under 
the  tribal  name  Chimariko. 
=iOhimari¥an.— Powell  in 7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 63, 1891. 
=-Chim-a-ri'-ko.— Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in.  474,  1877;  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  255, 
Apr.,  1882  (stated  to  be  a  distinct  family). 

Chimariko  (from  LjimalikOy  the  name 
they  apply  to  themselves;  derived  from 
djimar  *man').  A  small  tribe,  com- 
prising the  Chimarikan  family,  formerly 
on  Trinity  r.,  near  the  mouth  of  New  r., 
N.  Cal.,  extending  from  Hawkins  Bar 
to  about  Big  Bar,  and  probably  along 
lower  New  r. ;  they  adjoined  the  Hupa 
downstream  and  the  Wintun  upstream. 
The  Chimariko  first  became  known  to  the 
whites  on  the  influx  of  miners  about  1850. 
They  were  then  a  small  tribe,  friendly 
witli  the  Hupa  and  the  neighboring  Shas- 
tan tribes,  but  at  war  with  the  Wintun  of 
Hay  fork  of  Trinity  r.  In  1903  they  num- 
bered only 9 individuals,  includinginixed 
bloods,  who  lived  scattered  from  Hupa  up 
Trinity  r.,  and  on  New  r.,  among  Indians 
of  other  tribes,  and  among  the  whites 
(Goddard,  MS.,  Univ.  Cal.).  In  general 
culture  the  Chimariko  were  much  like 
their  neighbors  to  the  n.  w.,  the  Hupa, 
though  they  are  said  to  have  lacked 
canoes,  and  did  not  practise  the  deerskin 
dance  of  the  Hupa  and  Yurok.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  largely  on  salmon  and 
eels  caught  in  Trinity  r.,  and  on  vegetal 
foods,  especially  acorns.  Like  the  other 
tribes  of  N.  w.  California,  tliey  had  no  po- 


litical oi^nization  or  divisions  other  than 
villages,  one  of  which  was  at  or  near  Haw- 
kins Bar,  others  at  Burnt  Ranch,  Taylor's 
Flat,  and  Big  Bar,  and  probably  at  other 
places,  though  their  names  for  these  set- 
tlements are  not  kno¥m  with  certainty. 
See  Chimalakwe,  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Sjimaliko.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1908  (own 
name}.  Kwoahonipo.— Kroeber,  infn,  1903  (name 
probably  given  them  by  the  Shasta  of  Salmon  r.). 
Ke-em-ma.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  i.  82d 
Cong.,  epec.  sees.,  194. 1853.  lUyomma.— Glbbs  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  139,  1853.  Ki-em- 
ma.— Meyer  in  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

Ohimbuiha.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Molala  on  the  headwaters  of  Santiam  r., 
in  the  Cascade  mts.,  Oreg.     (a.  s.  o.) 

Chimiak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  village  on 
Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  71  in  1880, 
40  in  1890. 

Ohim-e-klUg-a-mnt.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by 
Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Ohimakliak.— 
Baker,  ibid.  Ohimiafamnte. — PetrofT,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  17,  1884.  CElminfyaiiffaniint.— 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Ckimmefyan  Family  (from  Tmmshian, 
*  people  of  Skeena  r. ' ) .  A  small  linguistic 
family  on  Nass  and  Skeena  ra.,  n.  Brit. 
Col.,  and  the  neighboring  coast  as  far  s. 
as  Milbank  sd.  The  3  main  divisions 
are  the  Tsimshianof  lower  Skeena  r.,  the 
Gitksan  of  upper  Skeena  r.,  and  the  Niska 
of  Nass  r.  The  closest  cultural  affinities 
of  these  people  are  with  the  Haida  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  and  the  Tlingit  of 
the  Alaskan  coast,  though  their  language 
is  strikingly  different  and  must  be  plac^ 
in  a  class  by  itself  among  the  tongues  of 
the  N.  W.  According  to  their  own  tra- 
ditions and  those  of  neighboring  tribes 
they  have  descended  Nass  and  Skeena 
rs.  in  comparatively  recent  times  to  the 
coast,  dist)lacing  the  Tlingit. 

In  physical  characters  and  social  organ- 
ization the  Chimmesyan  resemble  the 
Haida  and  Tlingit,  but  the  Kitksan,  living 
farther  inland,  seem  to  have  mixed  with 
the  Athapascan  tribes,  and  more  nearly 
approach  their  tyi>e.  The  Chimmesyan 
language  is  characterized  by  a  verj'  exten- 
sive use  of  adverbial  prefixes  principally 
signifying  local  relations,  by  an  extreme 
use  of  reduplication,  a  great  abundance  of 
plural  forms,  and  numerous  temporal 
and  modal  particles  (Boas) .  Like  other 
coa.^'t  tribes  they  obtain  the  largest  part 
of  their  food  from  the  sea  and  the  rivers. 
The  annual  runs  of  salmon  on  the  Skeena 
and  of  eulachon  into  the  Nass  furnish 
them  with  an  abundance  of  provisions  at 
certain  seasons.  Eulachon  are  a  great 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Niska,  the  oil 
being  in  great  demand  all  along  the  coast, 
and  indispensable  for  the  great  winter  pot- 
latches.  Bear,  mountain  goats,  and  other 
wild  animals  are  hunted,  particularly  by 
the  interior  tribes.  The  horns  of  moun- 
tain goats  are  carved  into  handles  for 
spoons  used  at  feasts  and  potlatches,  and 
are  sold  to  other  tribes  for  the  same  pur^ 
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poee.  Althoi^h  good  carvers  and  canoe 
tmilders,  the  Qiimmesyan  are  surpassed 
by  the  Uaida,  from  whom  they  still  pur- 
chase canoes.  Their  houses  were  often 
huge  structures  made  of  immense  cedar 
be£ns  and  planks,  and  accommodating 
from  20  to  30  people.  Each  was  presided 
over  by  a  house  cnief,  while  every  family 
and  every  town  had  a  superior  chief ;  under 
him  were  the  members  of  his  household, 
his  more  distant  clan  relations,  and  the 
servants  and  slaves. 

There  were  four  clans  or  phratries: 
Kanhada  or  Raven,  Lakyebo  (*0n  the 
Wolf ' ) ,  Lakskiyek  ( *  On  the  Eagle ' ) ,  and 
Gyispawaduweoa  or  Grizzly  Bear.  Each 
clan  comprised  a  great  number  of  sub- 
divisions, concerning  which  the  informa- 
tion is  conflicting,  some  regarding  them 
simply  as  names  for  the  people  of  certain 
towns,  while  others  treat  them  as  family 
groups,  not  necessarily  confined  to  one 

Elace.    If  their  organization  was  anything 
ke  that  of  the  Haida,  the  subdivisions 
were  at  one  time  local  groups;  but  it  is 

Srobable  that  many  of  them  have  been 
isplaced  from  their  ancient  seats  or  have 
settled  in  more  than  one  place.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  the  account  of 
the  Niska  tribes  given  by  Boas  ( 10th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can. .  48, 49 ) .  Their  names, 
as  far  aa  obtainable^  will  be  found  under 
the  separate  divisional  headings.  De- 
scent IS  reckoned  in  the  female  line. 
While  the  present  culture  of  the  Chim- 
meeyan  trioes  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
neighboring  coast  peoples,  there  is  some 
evidence  oitheir  recent  assimilation.  In 
most  of  the  Tsimshian  myths  they  ap- 
pear primarily  as  an  inland  tribe' that 
lived  by  hunting,  and  their  ancestral 
home  is  described  as  on  a  prairie  at  the 
headwaters  of  Skeena  r.  This  suggests 
an  inland  origin  of  the  tribe,  and  the 
historical  value  of  the  traditional  evidence 
is  increaised  by  the  peculiar  divergence 
of  their  mythological  tales  from  those  of 
neighboring  tribes;  the  most  character- 
istic tales  of  the  Tsimshian  being  more 
like  the  animal  tales  of  the  w.  plateaus 
and  of  the  plains  than  like  the  tales  of 
the  N.  coast  tribes  in  which  the  human 
element  plays  an  important  part.  The 
Chimmesyan  tribes  have  also  adopted  cus- 
toms of  their  s.  neighbors  on  the  coast, 
more  particularly  tne  winter  ceremonial 
with  its  cannibal  ceremonies,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  Bellabella.  In  1902 
there  were  reported  3,389  Chimmesyan 
in  British  Columbia;  and  with  the  952 
enumerated  as  forming  Mr  Duncan's  col- 
ony in  Alaska  in  1890,  the  total  is  about 
4,341.  (j.  R.  8.) 

sCheoamasjAii.— Scooler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  1. 233, 1848.  aObiiii]nMyaa.~Schonler 
inJour.Geofr.Soc.Lond.,1,219.1841.  »Ohimtyant.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  487, 1856.  -GhTiiwey- 
•■•.— Eaue,Y^and.  in  N.  A.,app.,1869.  xHaldah.— 


Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog  Soc.  Lond.,  zi,  220, 
1841.  >Hydahs.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
473J878  (includes  other  tribes).  >Kaat.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  1848  (in- 
cludes other  tribes).  >Kaass.— Ibid.,77.  >Ka8s.— 
Bancroft, Nat.  Races,  iii,  564, 1882  (includes  other 
tribes).  »Kasse.— Dall  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
86, 1877.  X Horthem.  —Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geoff. 
Soc..  XI,  220, 1841  (includes  many  other  tribes). 
^Titiimsian .  — Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  B.  C, 
114b,  1884.  -iTtimpsi-aii'.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  879, 1885. 

Chismapnm.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe 
located  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  on  the 
N.  w.  side  of  Columbia  r.  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Snake,  and  on  lower  Yakima  r.. 
Wash.  They  speak  a  dialect  closely 
allied  to  the  raloos.  By  Lewis  and  Clark 
their  population  was  estimated  at  1.860,  in 
42  lodges.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe  is  still 
living  on  the  w.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  op- 
posite Pasco,  Wash.  (l.  p.) 
(niiiiii]ia;>Aiii.-— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  <89, 
1896.  Onim-nah-paa. —Stevens  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep., 
252, 1854.  Ohim-nah-piim.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  115,  1906.  Ohim-nah-pun.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  Obiiiuiapoot.— Ibid., 
n  257,  1814.  Ohinmapum.— Ibid.,  ll,  12.  Ghim- 
ni-pum.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in, 
128,  1905.  Ohimnapims.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon, 
44,  1845.  Chinnahpnm.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  570,  1853.  Ohin-na-pnm.— Orig.  Jour.,  op.  cit,, 
III.  184, 1905.    Ohwnnapiiiis.— NicoTay.  Oregon,  143, 


1846.  cnmn-iiAh'-poa.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
Cones  ea.,  973,  note,  1898.  Ohjrmnapoms.— Orig. 
Jour.,  op.  cit,  IV,  839, 1905.    Ohyninapnms.— Ibid., 


78.  Ouinmapom.— Lewis  and  Clark,  £xped.,  ii,  17, 
1814. 

Chimakfftioli.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Toim'-mttk••aito^— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230, 1890. 

China  Hat  (seemingly  a  corruption  of 
Xafexae^y  their  own  name).  A  Kwakiutl 
tribe  speaking  the  Heiltsuk  dialect  and 
residing  on  Tolmie  channel  and  Mussel 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  114  in  1901,  77  in 
1904. 

Haihaish.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  B.  C, 
1178,1884.  Oe'qaM.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  52, 1890.  Xa'exaet.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  328  (own  name). 

Chinakbi.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Garlandsville,  Jas- 
per CO.,  Miss.  It  was  one  of  the  villages 
constituting  the  so-called  Sixtowns,  and 
gave  its  name  to  a  small  district  along 
the  N.  side  of  Sooenlovie  cr.,  partly  in 
Newton  co.  and  partly  in  Jasper  co. — 
Halbert  in  Publ.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  381-382,  1901. 

Ohinokabi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  109, 
1884. 

Ckinapa.  An  Opata  pueblo,  and  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1648,  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  lat.  30°  30^, 
Sonora,  Mexico;  pop.  393  in  1678,  and 
204  in  1730.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Apache  in  1836. 

Ohinapa.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Ohinapi.— Bartlett,  Personal 
Narr.,  i,  279.  1854.  Ban  Jose  Ohinapa.— Zapata 
(1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  iii,  370,  1857. 

Chinatn  ( C/»"-na-/u^, 'the  hidden  back  of 
a  mountain.' — Lumholtz).  A  pueblo,  in- 
habited by  both  Tepehuane  and  Tara- 
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hnmare,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. 

Chiiutttt.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  822, 1864.  Chia- 
mal. -Ibid..  824. 

Chincapin.     See  Chingfuapin, 

Chinolial.    A  Yamel  band  that  formerly 
lived  on  Dallas  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Wil- 
lamette r.,  Or^. 
Teh'intohiU.— Gatschet,LakxiiiatMS.,B.  A.E.,  1877. 

GULineomen.     See  Chinquapin. 

Chineoteagae  ( Chingua-tegwe,  *  large 
stream,'  'inlet' — Hewitt).  A  village, 
probably  belonging  to  the  Accohanoc 
tribe  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
formerly  about  Chincoteague  inlet  in  Ac- 
comack CO.,  Va.  In  1722  the  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  had  joined  a  Mary- 
land tribe.  Cf.  Cinqtmeieck,  Oinquoteck. 
Ohinfoteaoq.— Herrman,  map  (1670)  in  Maps  to 
Accompany  Rept.  of  Comre.  on  the  Bdy.  bet.  Va. 
and  Md.,  1873.  Ohinfo-tetfoes.— Bozman,  Md.,  i, 
102,  1837  (the  vlllagrere).  Oinfo-teqne.— Beverly, 
Virginia,  199, 1722. 

Chingigmlat  An  Eskimo  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  region  of  C.  Newenham  and 
C.  Peirce,  Alaska.  Their  women  wear 
birdskin  parkas;  the  kaiakshaveno  hole 
through  the  bow  like  those  of  the  Kusk- 
wogmiut.  The  villages  are  Aziavik  and 
Tzavahak. 

Glungipnut. — Nelson  in  18th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Tsohinjagmjut.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Sklzz., 
map,  142, 1866. 

Chiniak.  A  Kaniagmiut  village  at  the 
E.  end  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  24  in 
1880. — Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884. 

Chinik.  A  Kaviagmiut  village  and  mis- 
sion on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  38 
in  1890,  140  in  1900. 

Ohsenik.  -Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1901.  OhiUi- 
mittt.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893.  Chinifmnt.— 
Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  in  Am.,  pt.  i,  73, 
1847.    Dexter.— Baker,  op.    cit.    Ikalicrigmiut— 


Tikhmenief  quoted   bj^   Baker,  op.  elt.    Ikalif- 
wigm^ut.— Holm ' 
Tefiijiimuth.-Zfl 
XXI,  map,  1860. 


mlef  quoted   by  ] 
win\{ut.— Holm  berg.  £thnol.  Skizz..  map,  186&. 
Tefiiiiimuth.  — Zagoskin  in  Nouy.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 


Chinik.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
the  K.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  at  the  junction 
of  Talbiksok. 

Tohinik.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s,, 
XXI,  map,  1850. 

Chinila.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of  15 
persons  in  1880,  on  the  e.  side  of  Cook 
inlet.  Alaska,  near  the  mouth  of  Kaknu  r. 
Ohenula.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 
Ohemilof.— Ibid.,  map.    Ohinila.— Ibid.,  29. 

Cliinipa.  A  term  used  in  different 
senses  by  early  Spanish  authors;  by 
some,  as  Ribas,  the  Chinipa  are  men- 
tioned as  a  nation  distinct  from  the  Var- 
ohio,  and  by  others  it  is  applied  to  a  group 
of  villages.  It  is  also  used  to  designate  a 
particular  village  on  an  upper  affluent  of 
the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  in  Varohio  territory, 
lat  27°  30^,  long.  108°  30^,  in  w.  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico,  and  by  Ilervas  as  that  of  a 
dialect  of  the  Tarahumare.  Curepo  was 
a  Chinipa  rancheria  in  1601. 
Ghinipa.— Hervas,  Cat.,  I,  319,  1800.  Ohinipas.— 
Ribas,  Hist.  Triumphoe,  255,  1645.    San  AnHxm 


Ohinipaa.— Orosco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  824.  1864  (the 
settlement). 

Ohiniti.  A  Karok  village  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Klamath  r.,  just  below  Tsofkara,  Hum- 
boldt co.,  Cal. 

Ohee-aitoh.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 
1860.  roheh-aits.— Gibbs,  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  £., 
1852. 

Chinkapin.    See  Chinquapin, 

Ohinklaoamoofe  (possibly  Chinguorkla' 
kamoos,  *  large  laughing  mooee. ' — Hewitt) . 
A  village,  perhaps  belonging  to  the  Dela- 
wares,  on  tne  site  of  CleaJfield,  Clwrfeld 
CO.,  Pa.,  before  1805.  It  probably  took 
its  name  from  a  chief.  The  Seneca  of 
Com  planter*  8  village  also  frequented  the 
neighborhood. 

Ohinffleolamonohe.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
pi.  clx,  1900.  Ohincleolamolik.— La  Tour,  map, 
1784.  Ohinffleolamuk.— Gdssefeld,  map,  1784. 
OhinklaoamooM.— Day.  Hist.  Coll.  Pa.,  m,  1848. 
OhinklaoamooM't  Oldtown.— Ibid. 

Chinko.  A  former  division  of  the  Illi- 
nois tribe. 

Obinko.— Allouez  (1680)  in  Margry,  D^.,  n,  96, 
1877.    Obinkoa.— La  Salle  (1681),  ibid.,  134. 

Chinkopin.     See  Chinquapin. 

Chiniak.  A  former  village  of  the  Tan- 
otenne  at  the  confluence  of  Nechaco  and 
Stuart  rs.,  Brit.  Col.,  which  had  a  flour- 
ishing population  that  the  Tsilkotin 
eractically  annihilated  in  one  night, 
oinlak.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D«n^  ^  1898. 

Chinnaby*!  Fort  In  1813,  at  the  time 
of  the  Creek  rebellion,  Chinnaby,  aCreek 
chief  friendly  to  the  United  States,  had  a 
**kind  of  fort*'  at  Ten  ids,  on  Cooea 
r.,  Ala. 

Ohinnaby't  Fort.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.  rv,  56.  1848. 
Ft  Ohin&abie.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  Ala. 
map,  1900. 

Chinook  (from  Tsiniik,  their  Chehalis 
name).  The  best-known  tribe  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  family.  They  claimed  the  territory 
on  the  N.  side  of  Colombia  r..  Wash.,  from 
the  mouth  to  Grays  bay,  a  distance  of 
about  15  m.,  and  n.  along  the  seacoast  as 
far  aa  the  n.  part  of  Shoalwater  bay,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  Chehalis,  a  Salish 
tribe.  The  Chinook  were  first  described 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  visited  them 
in  1805,  though  they  had  been  known  to 
traders  for  at  least  12  years  previously. 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  number 
at  400,  but  referred  only  to  those  living 
on  Columbia  r.  Swan  placed  their  num- 
ber at  112  in  1855,  at  which  time  thev 
were  much  mixed  with  the  Chehalis.  with 
whom  they  have  since  completely  tused, 
their  language  being  now  extinct  From 
tlieir  proximity  to  Astoria  and  their  in- 
timate relations  with  the  early  traders, 
the  Chinook  soon  became  well  known, 
and  their  language  formed  the  basis  for 
the  widely  spread  Chinook  jaigon,  which 
was  first  used  as  a  trade  Ungua^  and  is 
now  a  medium  of  communication  from 
California  to  Alaska.  The  portion  of  the 
tribe  living  around  Shoalwater  bay  was 
called  Atsmitl.    The  following  divisioDS 
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and  villages  have  been  recorded: 
Chinook,  Gitlapshoi,  Nemah,  Nisal,  Pa- 
lux,  Wharhoots.  (l.  F.) 
▲U'dahoBh.— Gatschet,  Nestaoca  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  £.  (Nestucea  Dame).  Oheeaook. — Scouler  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.Soc.  Lona.,1,236,1848.  Oheenooka.— 
Scouler  In  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  i.  224,  1841. 
Chenookt.— Parker,  Jour.,  142,  1842,  Ohenoux.— 
Meek  in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,30th  Cong.,  Ist  sesa., 
10,  1848.  Ohenoket.— Hastings,  Emlgr.  Guide  to 
Oregon,  50,  1845.  Oliimook.— Emmons  in  Bchool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  224, 1853.  Chin-hook.— Gays, 
Jour.,  238,  1806.  Ohin-nookt.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  Couea  ed.,  756,  1893.  Ohinock.— Fitzpat- 
ricK  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  app.,  246. 1847.  Chin  ook.— 
Ga«>s,  Jour.,  176,  1807.  Ghinouks.— Smet,  Oregon 
Miss.,  33,  1847.  Ohinoot.— Rafinesque,  introd. 
Marshall,  Ky.,  I,  S2, 1824.  Chin^ika.— Latham.  Nat. 
HiKt.  Man., 317, 1850.  Chonnkas.— Hastings,  Emigr. 
Guide  to  Oregon.  59,  1845.  Flatheadi.— Parker, 
Jour.,  142,  1842.  Hes  Pereos.— Ibid.  Sehinouks.— 
Smet,  Letters,  220.  1843,  Tohinook».-^met,  Ore- 
gon Miss.,  72, 1847.  Tohinouks.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
Explor.  de  I'Oregon,  il,  125.  1844.  Tehinouz.— 
Smet,  Letters,  230,  1843.  Tvinok.— Hale  in  U.  S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  562.  1846.  Tehenookt.— Smet, 
Letters,  152,  1843.  Tetes-PUtes.— Duflot  de  Mo- 
fras. Explor.  de  rOrc«on.  ii,  108, 1844.  ThUla'h.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Clackama  name).  Tsohi- 
nok.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  73, 
1856.  Tthinnk.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vr, 
214.1846.  Tiinuk.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond..  57,  1856.  T'linuk.-Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,1,  241, 1877.  Tsniuk.— Wickersham  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  XXI.  374, 1899. 


CHINOOK   MAN.        (am.    MuS.   NAT.   H.8T.  ) 


Chinook.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Chinook,  situated  on  Baker  bay,  Pacific 
CO.,  Wash.,  near  the  mouth  of  Columbia  r. 

Ghinookan  Family.  An  important  lin- 
guistic family,  including  those  tribes  for- 
merly living  on  Columbia  r.,  from  The 
Dalles  to  its  mouth  (except  a  small  strip 
occupied  by  the  Athapascan  Tlatskanai), 
and  on  the  lower  Willamette  as  far  as  the 

E resent  site  of  Orw^n  City,  Oreg.  The 
imily  also  extenaed  a  short  distance 
along  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  from  Shoalwater  bay  on 
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the  N.  to  Tillamook  Head  on  the  s.  The 
family  is  named  from  the  Chinook,  the 
most  important  tribe.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  traders  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  Lewis  and  Clark  were  the 
first  whites  to  visit  these  tribes,  and  their 
description  still  constitutes  the  main  au- 
thority as  to  their  early  condition.  The 
Cliinookan  villages  were  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia,  near  the 
mouths  of  its  tributaries,  and  for  the 
greater  part  on  the  n.  side.  The  houses 
were  of  wood  and  very  lai^,  being  occu- 
pied on  the  communal  principle  by  3  or 
4  families  and  often  containing  20  or  more 
individuals.  Their  villages  were  thus 
fairly  permanent,  though  tnere  w  as  much 
movmg  about  in  summer,  owin^  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  supply,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  salmon,  with  the  roots 
and  berries  indigenous  to  the  region. 
The  falls  and  Cascades  of  the  Columbia 
and  the  falls  of  the  Willamette  were  the 
chief  points  of  gathering  in  the  salmon 
season.  The  people  were  also  noted 
traders,  not  only  among  tliemselves,  but 
with  the  surrounding  tribes  of  other 
stocks,  and  trips  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  to  the  Cascades  for  the  purpose 
of  barter  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
They  were  extremely  skilful  in  handling 
their  canoes,  which  were  well  made, 
hollowed  out  of  single  logs,  and  often  of 
great  size.  In  <lisposition  they  are  de- 
scribed as  treacherous  and  detreitful,  es- 
pecially when  their  cupidity  was  aroused, 
and  the  making  of  portages  at  the  Cas- 
cades and  The  Dalles  by  the  early  traders 
and  settlers  was  alw^ays  accompanied  with 
much  trouble  and  danger.  .Slaxea-were 
common  among  them  and  were  usually 
obtained  by  barter  from  surrounding 
tribes,  though  occasionally  in  successful 
raids  made  for  that  purpose.  Little  is 
known  of  their  particular  social  customs 
and  l)eliefs,  but  there  was  no  clan  or 
gentile  organization,  and  the  villa^  was 
the  chief  social  unit.  These  villages 
varied  greatly  in  size,  but  often  consisted 
of  only  a  few^  houses.  There  was  alw^ays 
a  headman  or  chief,  who,  by  reason  of 
personal  qualities,  might  extend  his  influ- 
ence over  several  neighboring  villages, 
but  in  general  each  settlement  was  inde- 
pendent. Their  most  noteworthy  histor- 
ical character  was  Comcomly,  q.  v. 

Physically  the  Chinookan  people  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  other  coast 
tribes.  Thev  were  taller,  their  faces 
wider  and  characterized  by  narrow  and 
high  noses;  in  this  respect  they  resembled 
the  Kwakintl  of  Vancouver  id.  The  cus- 
tom of  artificially  deforming  the  head  by 
fronto-occipital  pressure  was  universal 
among  them,  a  skull  of  natural  form  being 
regarded  as  a  disgrace  and  permitted  only 
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to  slaves.  This  custom  later  lost  its  force 
to  some  extent  among  the  tribes  of  the 
upper  Columbia. 

Linguistically  they  were  divided  into 
2  groups:  ( 1 )  Lower  Chinook,  comprising 
two  slightly  different  dialects,  the  Chinook 
proper  and  the  Clatsop;  (2)  Upper  Chi- 
nook, which  included  all  tne  rest  of  the 
tribes,  though  with  numerous  slight  dia- 
lectic differences.  As  a  stock  l^guage 
the  Chinookan  is  sharply  differentiated 
from  that  of  surrounding  families.  Its 
most  striking  feature  is  the  high  degree 
of  pronominal  incorporation,  the  j)ho- 
netic  slightness  of  verbal  and  pronominal 
fetems,  the  occurrence  of  3  genders,  and 
the  predominance  of  onomatopoetic  proc- 
esses. The  dialects  of  Lower  Chinook  are 
now  practically  extinct.  Upper  Chinook 
is  still  spoken  by  considerable  numbers. 

The  region  occupied  by  Chinookan 
tribes  seems  to  have  been  well  populated 
in  early  times,  Lewis  and  Ciark  estimat- 
ing the  total  number  at  somewhat  more 
than  16,000.  In  1829,  however,  there 
occurred  an  epidemic  of  what  was  called 
ague  fever,  of  unknown  nature,  which  in 
a  single  summer  swept  away  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  native  population.  Whole 
villages  disappeared,  and  others  were  so 
reduced  that  in  some  instances  several 
were  consolidated.  The  epidemic  was 
most  disastrous  below  the  Cascades.  In 
1846  Hale  estimated  the  number  below 
the  Cascades  at  500,  and  between  the  Cas- 
cades and  The  Dalles  at  800.  In  1854 
Gibbs  gave  the  population  of  the  former 
region  as  120  and  of  the  latter  as  236. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  river  in 
several  bands,  all  more  or  less  mixed  with 
neighboring  stocks.  In  1885  Powell  esti- 
mated the  total  number  at  from  500  to 
600,  for  the  greater  part  on  Warm  Springs, 
Yakima,  and  Grande  Ronde  reservations, 
Oreg.  The  fusion  on  the  reservations  has 
been  so  great  that  no  accurate  estimate  is 
now  possible,  but  it  is  probable  that  300 
would  cover  all  tha»<e  who  could  properly 
be  assigned  to  this  family. 

MoHt  of  the  original  Chinookan  bands 
and  divisions  had  no  special  tribal  names, 
being  designated  simply  as  **  those  living 
at  such  a  place."  This  fact,  especially 
after  the  general  disturbance  caused  by 
the  epidemic  of  1829,  makes  it  impossible 
to  identify  all  the  tribes  and  villages 
mentioned  by  writers.  The  following  list 
includes  the  different  tribes,  divisions, 
and  the  villages  not  listed  under  the 
separate  tribes:  Cathlacomatup,  Cathla- 
cumup,  Cathlakahe(!kit,  Cathlamet, 
Cathlanahquiah,  Cathlapotle,  Cathlath- 
lalas,  Chakwayalham,  Charcowa,  Chil- 
luckittequaw,  Chinook,  Chippanchick- 
chick(?),  Clackama,  Clahclellah,  Clahna- 
quah,  Claninnatas,  Clatacut,  Clatsop, 
Clowwewalla,  Cooniac,  Cushook,  Dalles 


Indians,  Ithkyemamits,  Kasenoe.  Katla- 
gulak,  Katlaminimin,  Killaxthokle,  Kle- 
miaksac,  Knowilamowan,  Ktlaeshatlkik, 
Kwulkwul,  Lakstak,  Lower  Chinook, 
Multnomah,  Namoit,  Nayakaukaue,  Ne- 
chacokee,  Necootimeigh,  Neerchokioon, 
Nemalquinner,  Nenoothlect,  Scaltalpe, 
Shahala,  Shoto,  Ski  Hoot,  Smackshop, 
Teiakhochoe,  Thlakalama,  Tlakatlala, 
Tlakluit,  Tlale^k,Tlashffenemaki,Tlegu- 
lak,  Upper  Chmook,  Wane,  Wahkiacum, 
Wakanasisi,  Wappatoo,  Wasco,  Watlala, 
Willopah,  Wiltkwilluk,  Yehuh.  (l.  f.) 
>0h6enook.— Latham  In  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond., 
I,  236,  1848.  =  Chinook. —Gatfichet  in  Mag.  Am.  . 
Hist.,  167,  1877  (names  and  gives  habitat  of 
tribes).  > Chinook.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  lii, 
565,  6126-628,  1882  (enumerates  Chinook,  Wakia- 
kum,  C«\thlamet,  Clatsop,  Multnomah.  Skilloot, 
Watlala\  =  Chinookan. —Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  60,  1891.  > Chinook*. —Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  80c..  il.  184,  306, 1836  (a  single  tribe  at 
mouth  of  Columbia).  =Chinoolu.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped..  vi,  198.  1846.  <Ohinook».— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  474, 
1878  (includes  Skilloots,  Watlalaa,  Lower  Chl- 
nooks,  Wakiakums,  Catnlamets,  Clataops,  Cala- 
pooyas,  Clackamas,  Killamooks,  YamkaJly,  Chi- 


kally  are  Kalapooian,  Killamooks  are  Salisban). 
>Chinuk.— Latham,   Nat.   Hist   Man.  317,    1850 

isame  as  Tshinilk;  includes  Chinilks  proper, 
[latsops,  Kathlamut.  WakAikam,  Watlala,  Niha- 
loitih).  X  Kootka-Colnmbian.— Scouler  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog,  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  224,  1841  (includes 
Cheenooks  and  Cathlascons  of  present  ftunilr). 
X  Southern.— Scouler,  ibid.,  224  (same  a»  nis 
Nootka-Columbian  family  above).  =TMhinak. — 
Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  AUas.  map  17,  1852. 
sTahinook.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  402,  1853  (Chinooks,  Clataops,  and  Watlala). 
=  Tihinuk.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  ti.  562, 
669,  1846  (contains  Watlala  or  Upper  Chinook^ 
including  W^atlala,  Nibaloitih,  or  Echeloots;  and 
TMhinuk,  including  Tshinuk,  Tlatsap,  Wakaf> 
kam).  >Tihinuk.  —  Buschmann,  Spuren  der 
aztek.  Sprache,  616,  1859  (same  as  hi^  Chinuk). 
—Tainok.— Gallatin,  after  Hale,  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  80c.,  II,  pt.  1, 16,  1848.  =T'«iniik.— Dall, 
after  Gibbs.  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  l,  241,  1877 
(mere  mention  of  family). 

Chinook  jargon.  The  Indian  trade  lan- 
guage of  the  Columbia  r.  r^on  and  the 
adjacent  Pacific  coast  from  California 
far  up  into  Alaska.  It  was  first  brought 
to  public  notice  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Oregon  fur  trade,  about  1810.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Indian  elements  it  has  now 
incorporated  numerous  words  from  va- 
rious European  languages,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  jargon  existed  as  an 
intertribal  medium  of  communication  long 
before  the  advent  of  the  whites,  having 
its  parallel  in  the  so-called  "Mobilian 
language"  of  the  Gulf  tribes  and  the  sign 
language  of  the  plains,  all  three  beine  the 
outgrowth  of  an  extensive  aboriginal  sv's- 
tem  of  intertribal  trade  and  travel.  The 
Indian  foundation  of  the  jargon  is  the 
Chinook  proper,  with  Nootka,  Salish,  and 
other  languages,  to  which  were  added, 
after  contact  with  the  fur  companies,  cor- 
rupted English,  French,  and  possibly 
Russian  terms.  Hale,  in  1841,  estimated 
the  number  of  words  in  the  jargon  at  250; 
Gibbs,  in  1863,  recorded  about  600;  Eells, 
f 
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in  1894,  counted  740  words  actually  in 
use,  although  his  dictionary  cites  1,402, 
662  bein^  obsolete,  and  1,552  phrases, 
combinations  of  mamook  ( *  doM,  yielding 
209.  The  following  table  shows  the 
share  of  certain  languages  in  the  jargon 
as  recorded  at  various  periods  of  its  ex- 
istence, although  there  are  great  differ- 
ences in  the  constituent  elements  of  the 
jargon  as  spoken  in  different  parts  of  the 
country: 


Word«  contributed 

1841 

1863 

1894 

Nootka 

18 
111 
41 
84 

48 

24 

221 
67 
9i 
79 

28 

Chinook 

198 

English 

670 

French 

153 

Other  lanmiaires 

138 

There  is  much  local  variation  in  the 
way  Chinook  is  spoken  on  the  Pacific 
coact.  While  it  tends  to  disappear  in  the 
country  of  its  origin,  it  is  taking  on  new 
life  farther  n.,  where  it  is  evidently  des- 
tine<l  to  live  for  manv  years;  but  in  s.  e. 
Alaska  it  is  little  used,  being  displaced  by 
English  or  Tlingit.  This  jai^n  has  been 
of  great  service  to  both  the  Indian  and 
the  white  man,  and  its  r6le  in  the  devel- 
opment of  intertribal  and  interracial  rela- 
tions on  the  N.  Pacific  coast  has  been 
im{>ortant.  For  works  bearing  on  the 
subject  see  Pilling,  Bibliography  of  the 
Chinookan  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1893.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Ohee-Ohiaook.— Bulmer,  MS.,  cited  by  Pilling,  op. 
cit.  Ohinook  Jargon.— Cox,  Ck>lumbia  R.,  ii,  134, 
1831.  Oregtm  jargon.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  169,  1853.  Oregon 
Trade  Lannage.— Hale,  Manual  of  Oregon  Trade 
Lang.,  1890. 

Chinook  olivei.  The  name  given  by 
whites  to  an  article  of  food  of  the  ChinooK 
in  earlier  days  (Kane,  Wanderings,  187, 
1859),  consisting  of  acorns  ripened  in  a 
urine-soaked  pit.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Chinook  salmon.  A  name  of  the  Colum- 
bia r.  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  chouicha)^ 
more  commonly  known  as  the  quinnat, 
and  also  called  the  tyee  salmon,    (a.  p.  c.) 

Chinook  wind.  A  name  applied  to  cer- 
tain winds  of  N.  w.  United  States  and 
British  Columbia.  According  to  Bur- 
rows (Yearbook  Dept.  Agric,  555,  1901) 
there  are  three  different  winds,  each  es- 
sentially a  warm  wind  whose  effect  is 
most  noticeable  in  winter,  that  are  called 
chinooks.  There  is  a  wet  chinook,  a 
dry  chinook,  and  a  third  wind  of  an  in- 
termediate sort.  The  term  was  first  ap- 
plied to  a  warm  s.  w.  wind  which  blew 
from  over  the  Chinook  camp  to  the  trad- 
ing post  established  by  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  at  Astoria,  Oreg.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  chinook  winds  snow  is 
melted  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  the 
weather  soon  becomes  balmy  and  spring- 
like.   The  name  is  derived  from  Chmook, 


the  appellation  of  one  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  this  region.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Chinoihahgeh  ('at  the  bower'  [?]).  A 
Seneca  village  near  Victor,  N.  Y.,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  earlier  settlement 
called  Kanagaroo,  that  was  broken  up 
by  the  Denonville  expedition. — Shea  in 
Charlevoix,  New  Fr.,  in,  289,  note,  1864. 
Oa-o-ea-eh-ga-aah.— Marshall  quoted  by  Conover. 
Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.(=»*  the  bass- 
wood  bark  lies  there  ').  Oa^stgao.— Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  19,  1851  (='in  the  basswood  coun- 
try'). Gi-o-tta-i-t^-o".— Hewitt,  Infn  (Seneca 
form). 

Chinqnapin.  A  species  of  chestnut 
( Cdstanea  pumila)  common  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  states;  spelled  also  chinka- 
pin, chincapin,  chinquepin,  chinkopin. 
Ca^tanopsis  chrysophylla  is  called  western 
chinquapin,  and  in  California  and  Oregon 
chinc^uapL*.  Two  species  of  oak  ( Quercus 
anwnyiata  and  Q.  prinoides)  are  named 
chinquapin  oak  and  dwari  chinquapin 
oak,  respectively.  A  species  of  perch 
( Pomoxys  annularis) ,  known  also  as  crap- 
pie,  is  called  chinquapin  or  chinkapin 
perch.  Such  forms  as  chincomen  and 
chechinquamin,  found  in  early  writings, 
make  plausible  the  supposition  that  a  p 
was  later  substituted  for  an  m  in  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word,  which  would 
then  represent  the  widespread  Aleon- 
Quian  radical  min,  *  fruit,'  'seed.*  The 
nrst  component  of  the  word,  according  to 
Hewitt,  is  probably  cognate  with  the  Dela- 
ware c/imgua,  *laiTge,*  *  great.*     (a.  f.  c.) 

Chintagottine  ('people  of  the  woods'). 
A  division  of  the  Kawchodinneh,  dwell- 
ing on  Mackenzie  r.,  Mackenzie  Ter., 
Canada,  n.  of  Ft  Good  Hope  and  between 
the  river  and  Great  Bear  lake.  Petitot 
often  uses  the  term  synonymously  with 
Kawchodinneh. 

CKLh-tan'-go  ten'-ai.— Roes,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B. 
A.  E.  Oan-tdw-go  tin'-ni.— Kennieott,  Hare  Ind. 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.  Gent  du  Poll.— Petitot,  Expl. 
du  grand  lac  des  Ours,  349,  1898.  Ta-laottine.— 
Petitot,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  ('dwellers at  the  end 
of  the  pine  trees').  Tehin-t'a-cottiii^— Petitot 
In  Bull.  Soc.  G6og.  Paris,  chart,  1876.  Tobin-tpa- 
gottiii^.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves, 
862.  1891.  Toln-Ut'  tfae'.— Everette,  MS.  Tutu 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888. 

Chinnnga.    The  extinct  Thistle  clan  of 
the  Chua(  Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Tci-nuna  wun-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
403, 1894  ( wufi-wii = '  clan ' ). 

Chloro.  A  village  of  35  Papago,  prob- 
ably in  Pima  CO.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  1865  ( I)a\'id- 
son  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865).  Possi- 
bly identical  with  Charco. 

Chipewyan  (* pointed  skins,'  Cree  Chip- 
wayanawok,  from  chipwa  *pointecf,' 
weyanarv  *  skin,*  oA*  plural  sign:  Cree  name 
for  the  parkas,  or  shirtf»,  of  many  north- 
ern Athapascan  tribes,  pointed  and  orna- 
mented with  tails  before  and  behind; 
hence,  the  people  who  wear  them).  An 
Athapascan  linguistic  group,  embracing 
the  Desnedekenade  and  Athabasca,  called 
the  Chipewyan  proper,  the  Thilanottine, 
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Etheneldeli,  and  Tateanottine.  The  tenn 
was  originally  applied  to  the  Chipewyan 
who  assailed  the  Cree  about  L.  Atha- 
basca; subsequently  the  Cree  and,  follow- 
ing their  example,  the  whites,  extended 
it  to  include  all  Athapascan  tribes  known 
to  them,  the  whites  using  it  as  a  syn- 
onym of  Tinneh,  but  it  is  now  confined 
to  the  linguistic  group  above  referred  to, 
although  -the  Tatsanottine,  or  Yellow- 
knives,  are  generally  separated  in  pop- 
ular usage.  The  deerskin  shirts  worn  by 
these  people  sometimes  had  the  queue 
behind  only»  like  a  poncho,  and  the  tales 
told  by  the  early  travelers  of  a  race  of 
people  living  in  the  far  N.,  having  a  tail 
and  being  in  a  transition  stage  between 
animal  and  man,  had  their  foundation  in 
the  misrepresentation  of  the  descriptions 
given  by  other  Indians  of  these  people 
with  the  pointed  shirts.  Petitot  (La  Mer 
Glaciale,  303,  1887)  characterized  these 
people  as  innocent  and  natural  in  their 
lives  and  manners,  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
justice,  endowed  with  sound  sense  and 
judgment,  and  not  devoid  of  originality. 
Ross  (Notes  on  the  Tinn^,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. ) 
gave  the  habitat  of  the  Chipewyan  as 
Churchill  r.,  and  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  lakes.  Kennicot  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  said 
their  territory  extended  as  far  n.  as  Ft 
Resolution  on  the  s.  shore  of  Great  Slave 
lake,  Brit.  Col.,  and  Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,vii, 
1848)  noted  that  they  claimed  from  lat. 
60°  to  65°  and  from  long.  100°  to  110°,  and 
numbered  7,500  in  1812.  In  1718,  accord- 
ing to  Petitot,  the  Chipewyan  were  living 
on  Peace  r.,  which  they  calleil  Tsades,  the 
river  of  beavers,  the  shores  of  L.  Atha- 
basca and  the  forests  between  it  and  Great 
Slave  lake  being  then  the  domain  of  the 
Etchareottine.  The  Cree,  after  they  had 
obtained  guns  from  the  French,  attacked 
these  latter  and  drove  them  from  their 
hunting  grounds,  but  were  forced  back 
again  by  the  Chipewyan  tribes.  As  a 
result  of  this  contest  the  Thilanottine 
obtained  for  themselves  the  upper  waters 
of  Churchill  r.  about  La  Crosse  lake,  the 
Chipewyan  proper  the  former  domain  of 
the  Etchareottine,  while  a  part  went  to 
live  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  English 
post  of  Ft  Prince  of  Wales,  newly  estab- 
lished on  Hudson  bay  at  the  mouth  of 
Churchill  r.  for  trade  with  the  Eskimo, 
Maskegon,  and  Cree.  These  last  be- 
came known  as  the  Etheneldeli,  'eaters 
of  reindeer  meat,'  or  Theyeottine,  *  stone- 
house  people,'  the  latter  being  the  name 
that  tney  gave  their  protectors,  the 
English.  In  1779  the  French  Canadians 
brought  smallpox  to  the  shores  of  La 
Crosse  and  Atnabasca  lakes.  Cree  and 
Chipewyan  were  decimated  by  the  mal- 
ady, and  the  former,  already  driven  back 
to  the  8.  shore  of  L.  Athabasca  by  the 
martial  attitude  of  the  Chipewyan,  were 


now  willing  to  conclude  a  lasting  peace 
(Petitot,  La  Mer  Glaciale,  297,  1887). 
There  were  230  Cree  at  La  Crosse  lake  in 
1873,  and  600  Thilanottine  Chipewyan, 
many  of  whom  were  half-breeds  bearing 
French  names.  The  report  of  Canadian 
Indian  Affairs  for  1904  enumerates  nearly 
1,800  Indians  as  Chipewyan,  including 
219  Yellowknives  (Tatsanottine). 
Athabasca. —Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  114,  1874. 
Athapaaoa.— Qallatin  in  Drake.Tecumseh,  20, 1852. 
Ohe-pa-wy-an.— Macauley,  Hist  N.  Y.,  ii,  244, 1829. 
Ohepayan.— Balbi.  Atla.t  Ethnog.,  58, 1826.  Ohepe- 
oajran.— Ibid.  Ghepewajran.— Roes,  MS.  Notes  on 
Tlnne,  B.  A.  E.  Ohepewyan.— Lewis,  Travels,  143, 
1809.  Ohepeyan.— Dralce,  Bk.  Inds.,  vli,  1848. 
Oheppewyan.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  68,  1826. 
Gheppeyani.— Oallatin  in  Trans.  Am.Ethnol.Soc., 
II,  18,  1836.    OhipeouaJian.— Duflot  de  Mofraa,  Ore- 


gon, II,  337, 1844.  Ohipewan.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,508, 1878.  Ohipeway.— Harmon,  Journal, 
264,  1820.    Ohipewayan.— Kennicott,  MS.  vocab.. 


B.  A.   E.    Chi 


u — Morse,  System  of   Mod. 


Geog.,  I,  65, 18f4.   'Chipewyan  finney*.— Petitot  in 
Can.  Rec.  Sci.,  I,j47, 18^.    Chipiouan.— Balbi,  Atlas 


Ethnt 


58.    1826.    Ohippewayan.— Howe,    HLst. 


Ck>ll.,  380,  1851.  Ohippewayanawok.— Ibid.  (Cree 
name).  Ohippewaye«a. — Kane,  Wanderings  in 
N.  A.,  180,  1859.  Ohippewejran.— McLean,  Hud- 
son's Bay,  I,  224,  1849.  Ohip-pe-wi-yaa.— Tanner, 
Nar.,  390,  1830.  Ohippewyan.— Schermerhom 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  il,  42, 1814.  Ghip- 
powyen. — Mackenzie  misquoted  by  Bracken- 
ridge,  Mexican  Letters,  85,  1850.  Ohipwayan.— 
Can.  Ind.  Rep.,  171,  1877.  Ohipwayanawok. — 
Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 148, 1883.  Chip- 
weyan.— Latham,  Essays,  276, 1860.  Chip-wyan.— 
Anderson,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  OhyppewaB.~Snelling, 
Tales  of  N.  W.,  195, 1830.  D^e  Tohippewayaas.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclayes,  289,  1891. 
Oens  det  Kontafnet.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  ii, 
243, 1849.  Hif  Wander. —Petitot  In  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog. 


Hist.  Coll..  1, 227, 1872. ^Entagnea.— Henry,  Trav. 
in  Can.,  173, note,  1809.  Kountaina.— Hooper, Tents 
of  Tuski,  403,  1853.  Monntaineert.— Ross,  MS. 
notcM  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Mountain  Indians. — 
Franklin.  2d  Exped.  Polar  Sea,  162, 1828.  Ooehe- 
nayyan.— McKeevor,  Hudson's  Bay,  73,  1819. 
Ouaohipnanea.— JefiFerys,  French  Dom.  Am..  Can. 
map,  1741.  Shepeweyan.— Engl,  writer  (1786)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  Ist  8.,  III.  24, 1794.  Tokippewayan.— 
Petitot,  Expl.  Grand  lac  des  Ours,  863,  1893. 
Tchipwayanawok.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^DindJi^, 
xix,  1876.  Waohipuanea.^Jeffery8,  Am.  Atla^ 
map  2, 1776.  Wettlupweyanah.— Belcourt  in  Minn. 
Hist  Coll.,  I,  226,  1872.  Tatohe^thinyoowne.— 
Franklin,  Jour.  Polar  Sea,  i,  169, 1824  ('s&angers': 
Cree  name). 

Chipiinainge  (Tewa:  *  house  at  the 
pointed  peak*).  A  great  ruined  pueblo 
and  cliff  village  occupying?  a  small  but 
high  detached  mesa  between  the  CaQones 
and  Polvadera  cr.,  4  m.  s.  of  Rio  Ghama 
and  about  14  m.  s.  w.  of  Abiquiu,  Rio 
Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex.  The  site  was  doubt- 
less selected  on  account  of  its  defensible 
character,  the  pueblo  being  situated  at 
least  800  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  creek 
and  its  walls  built  continuous  with  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  The  great  Pedemal 
peak,  from  which  the  village  takes  its 
name,  rises  on  the  other  side  of  the  can- 
yon about  2  m.  to  the  s.  w.  The  pueblo 
IS  inaccessible  except  by  a  sinffie  trail 
which  winds  up  from  the  Polvadera  and 
reaches  the  summit  of  the  mesa  at  its  s. 
end,  passing  thence  through  two  strongly 
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fortifi'ed  gape  before  the  pueblo  is  reached. 
The  site  was  impregnable  to  any  form  of 
attack  possible  to  eavage  warfare.  The 
commanding  position  was  at  the  gateway 
to  the  Tewa  country  e.  of  the  mountains, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  it  was  the 
function  of  Cnipiinuinge  to  withstand 
as  far  as  possible  the  fierce  Navaho  and 
Apache  raids  from  the  n.  w.  The  pueblo 
was  built  entirely  of  stone  and  was  of  3 
stories,  in  places  possibly  4.  Portions  of 
second-story  walls  are  still  standing  and 
many  cedar  timbers  are  well  preserved. 
The  remains  of  15  kivas,  mostly  circular,  a 
few  rectangular,  are  still  traceable  in  and 
about  the  ruins;  these  were  all  mostly  if 
not  wholly  subterranean,  having  been 
excavated  in  the  rock  surface  on  which 
the  pueblo  stands.  The  cliff-dwellings 
in  the  e.  face  of  the  mesa  are  all  of  the 
excavated  type,  and  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  mortuary  quite  as  much  as  for 
domiciliary  purposes.       .       (e.  l.  h.) 

ChipiBclin.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Oal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chipletao.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chipmank.  The  common  name  of  the 
striped  ground  squirrel  ( Tamias  striatiis) , 
of  which  the  variants  chipmonk,  chip- 
muck, chitmunk,  and  others  occur.  The 
word  has  been  usually  derived  from  the 
**  chipping *'  of  the  animal,  but  (Cham l)er- 
lain  in  Am.  Notes  and  Queries,  iii,  155, 
1889)  it  is  clearly  of  Algonquian  origin. 
The  word  chipmunk  is  really  identical  with 
the  adjidaumo  ( *tail-in-air' )  of  Longfel- 
low's Hiawatha,  the  Chippewa  atchitamo", 
the  name  of  the  ordinarv  red  squirrel  {Sci- 
uru8  hudsonicwi ) .  The  Chi  ppe wa  vocabu- 
lary of  Long  (1791*)  gives  for  squirrel 
chetamonj  and  Mrs  Traill,  in  her  Canadian 
Crusoes,  1854,  writes  the  P^nglish  word 
as  chitmunk.  By  folk  etymology,  there- 
fore, the  Algonquian  word  represented 
by  the  Chippewa  atchitamon^  has  become, 
by  way  of  chitmunk,  our  familiar  chip- 
munk. The  Chippewa  word  signifies 
'head  first',  from  atchit  'headlong,*  am 
'mouth,'  from  the  animal's  habit  of  de- 
scending trees.  The  Indian  word  apj)lied 
onginally  to  the  common  red  squirrel 
ana  not  to  the  chipmunk.        (a.  f.  c.  ) 

ClLippanoliickohick.  A  tribe  or  band  of 
doubtful  linguistic  affinity,  either  Chi- 
nookan  or  Snahaptian,  living  in  1812  on 
Columbia  r.,  in  Klickitat  co..  Wash., 
nearlv  opposite  The  Dalles.  Their  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  600. 
Ohippuiohlokohtcka.— Morse  inRep.  to  Sec.  War,  868, 
1822.     Tohipan-Tohiok-Tohidc-^tuart   in    Noiiv. 


Chippekawkay.  A  Piankishaw  village, 
in  1712,  on  the  site  of  Vincennes,  Knox 
CO.,  Ind.  Hough  translates  the  word 
'brushwood,'  and  it  may  be  identical 
with  Pepicokia.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Brushwood.— Baitkin,  Foreter  &  Co.'s  Ilist.  Atlas 
Ind..  249, 1876.  Chih-kah-we-kay.— Hough  in  Ind. 
Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883.  Chipooke.— Baskin,  Fore- 
ter &  Co.,  op.  cit..  249, 1876.  Okipkawkay.— Ibid. 
OhiB-pe-ooke.— Hough,  op.  cit.  Ohippekawkay. — 
Ibid. 

Chippewa  (popular  adaptation  of  Ojih- 
waijy  *to  roast  till  puckered  up,'  refer- 
ring to  the  puckered  seam  on  their  moc- 
(^asins;  from  ojib  *  to  pucker  up,'  uh-ivay 
*  to  roa.st').  One  of  the  largest  tribes  n. 
of  Mexico,    whose   range  was  formerly 


CHIPPEWA    MAN 


Ann.  Voy.,  xii,  26,1821. 
Chipped  implements. 


See  Stone-work. 


along  both  shores  of  L.  Huron  and  L. 
Superior,  extending  across  Minnesota  to 
Turtle  nits.,  N.  Dak.  Although  strong 
in  numbers  and  occupying  an  extensive 
territory,  the  Chippewa  were  never 
prominent  in  history,  owing  to  their  re- 
moteness from  the  frontier  during  the 
period  of  the  colonial  wars.  According  to 
tradition  they  are  part  of  an  Algonquian 
body,  includmg  the  Ottawa  and  Pota- 
watomi,  which  separated  into  divisions 
when  it  reached  Mackinaw  in  its  west- 
ward movement,  having  come  from  some 
point  N.  or  n.  e.  of  Mackinaw.  AVarren 
(Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  1885)  as.«erts 
that  they  were  settled  in  a  large  village 
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at  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  about  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  and  Verwyst  (Mis- 
sionary Labors,  1886)  says  that  about 
1612  they  suddenly  abandoned  this  local- 
ity, many  of  them  going  back  to  the  Sault, 
while  others  settled  at  the  w.  end  of  L. 
Superior,  where  Father  Allouez  found 
them  in  1665-67.  There  is  nothing 
found  to  sustain  the  statement  of  War- 
ren and  Verwyst  in  regard  to  the 
early  residence  of  the  tribe  at  La  Pointe. 
They  were  first  noticed  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1640  under  the  name  Baouich- 
tigouin  (probably  Bawa*tig6wininiwiig, 
*  people  of  the  Sault'),  as  residing  at 
the  Sault,  and  it  is  possible  that  Ni- 
collet met  them  in  1634  or  1639.  In 
1642  they  were  visited  by  Raymbaut 
and  Jogues,  who  found  them  at  the 
Sault  and  at  war  with  a  people  to  the  w., 
doubtless  the  Sioux.  A  remnant  or  off- 
shoot of  the  tribe  resided  n.  of  L.  Superior 
after  the  main  body  moved  s.  to  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  or  when  it  had  reached  the 
vicinity  of  the  Sault.  The  Marameg,  a 
tribe  closely  related  to  if  not  an  actual 
division  of  the  Chippewa,  who  dwelt 
along  the  n.  shore  of  the  lake,  were  ap- 
parently incorporated  with  the  latter 
while  they  were  at  the  Sault,  or  at  any 
rate  prior  to  1670  (Jesuit  Rel.,  1670). 
On  the  N.  the  Chippewa  are  so  closely 
connected  with  the  Cree  and  Maskegon 
that  the  three  can  be  distinguished  only 
by  those  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
dialects  and  customs,  while  on  the  S;  the 
Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi  have 
always  formed  a  sort  of  loose  confederacy, 
frequently  designated  in  the  last  century 
the  Three  Fires.  It  seems  to  be  well 
established  that  some  of  the  Chippewa 
have  resided  n.  of  L.  Superior  from  time 
immemorial.  These  and  the  Marameg 
claimed  the  n.  side  of  the  lake  as  their 
country.  According  to  Perrot  some  of 
the  Chippewa  living  s.  of  L.  Superior  in 
1670-99,  although  relying  chiefly  on  the 
chase,  cultivated  some  maize,  and  were 
then  at  peace  with  the  neighboring 
Sioux.  It  is  singular  that  this  author 
omits  to  mention  wild  rice  {Zizania 
aquatica)  among  their  food  supplies,  since 
the  possession  of  wild-rice  fields  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  their  wars  with 
the  Dakota,  Foxes,  and  other  nations, 
and  according  to  Jenks  (19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1900)  10,000  Chippewa  in  the 
United  Stales  use  it  at  the  present  time. 
About  this  period  they  first  came  into 
possession  of  firearms,  and  were  pushing 
their  way  westward,  alternately  at  peace 
and  at  war  with  the  Sioux  and  in  almost 
constant  conflict  with  the  Foxes.  The 
French,  in  1692,  reestablished  a  trading 
postat  Shaugawaumikong,  now  La  Pointe, 
Ashland  co.,  W's.,  which  became  an  im- 
portant Chippewa  settlement.      In  the 


beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  Chip- 
pewa succeeded  in  driving  the  Foxes, 
already  reduced  by  a  war  with  the  French, 
from  N.  Wisconsin,  compelling  them  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Sauk.  They  then 
turned  against  the  Sioux,  driving  them 
across  the  Mississippi  and  s.  to  Minnesota 
r.,  and  continued  their  westward  march 
across  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota  until 
they  occupied  the  headwaters  of  Red  r. , 
and'  established  their  westernmost  band 
in  the  Turtle  mte.  It  was  not  until  after 
1736  that  they  obtained  a  foothold  w.  of 
L.  Superior.  While  the  main  divisions 
of  the  tribe  were  thus  extending  their 
possessions  in  the  w.,  others  overran  the 
peninsula  between  L.  Huron  and  L.  Erie, 
which  had  long  been  claimed  by  the 
Iroquois  through  conquest.  The  Iroquois 
were  forced  to  withdraw,  and  the  whole 
region  was  occupied  by  the  Chippewa 
bands,  most  of  wnom  are  now  known  as 
Missisauj^,  although  they  still  call  them- 
selves Ojibwa.  The  Chippewa  took  part 
with  the  other  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  in 
all  the  wars  against  the  frontier  settle- 
ments to  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Those  living  within  the  United  States 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Government  in 
1815,  and  have  since  remained  peaceful, 
all  residing  on  reserv^ations  or  allotted 
lands  within  their  original  territory  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
North  Dakota,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  band  of  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River 
Chippewa,  who  sold  their  lands  in  s. 
Michigan  in  1836  and  are  now  with  the 
Munsee  in  Franklin  co.,  Kans. 

Schoolcraft,  who  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chippewa  and  married 
a  woman  of  the  tribe,  describes  the  Chip- 
pewa warriors  as  equaling  in  physical 
appearance  the  best  formed  of  the  N.  W. 
Indians,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Foxes.  Their  long  and  successful 
contest  with  the  Sioux  and  Foxes  exhib- 
ited their  bravery  and  determination,  yet 
they  were  uniformly  friendly  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  French.  The  Chippewa 
are  a  tim  ber  people.  A  Ithough  they  nave 
long  been  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
whites,  Christianity  has  had  but  little 
effect  on  them,  owing  largely  to  the  con- 
servatism of  the  native  medicine-men. 
It  is  affirmed  by  Warren,  who  is  not  dis- 
posed to  accept  any  statement  that  tends 
to  disparage  the  character  of  hie  people, 
that,  accoixiing  to  tradition,  the  division 
of  the  tribe  residing  at  La  Pointe  prac- 
tised" cannibalism,  while  Father  Belcourt 
affirms  that,  although  the  Chippewa  of 
Canada  treated  the  vanquished  with  meet 
horrible  barbarity  and  at  these  times  ate 
human  flesh,  they  looked  upon  cannibal- 
ism, except  under  such  conditions,  with 
horror.  According  to  Dr  William  Jones 
(inf  n,  1905),  the  Pillagers  of  Bear  id. 
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a^ert  that  cannibalism  was  occasionally 
practised  ceremonially  by  the  Chippewa 
of  Leech  lake,  and  that  since  1902  the 
eating  of  human  flesh  occurred  on  Rainy 
r.  during  stress  of  hunger.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  Pillager  band  to  allow  a 
warrior  who  scalped  an  enemy  to  wear 
on  his  head  two  eagle  feathers,  and  the 
act  of  capturing  a  wounded  prisoner  on 
the  battlefield  earned  the  distinction  of 
wearing  five.  Like  the  Ottawa,  they  were 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  canoe,  and  in 
their  early  history  depended  largely  on 
fish  for  food.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  polygamy  was  common,  and 
indeed  it  still  occurs  among  the  more 
wandering  bands  (Jones).  Their  wig- 
wams were  made  of  birch  bark  or  of 
grass  mats;  poles  w^ere  first  planted  in 
the  ground  in  a  circle,  the  tops  bent 
together  and  tied,  and  the  bark  or  mats 
thrown  over  them,  leaving  a  smoke  hole 
at  the  top.  They  imagined  that  the  shade, 
after  the  death  of  the  body,  followed  a 
wide  beaten  path,  leading  toward  the 
w.,  finally  arriving  in  a  country  abound- 
ing in  everything  the  Indian  desires.  It 
is  a  general  belief  among  the  northern 
Chippewa  that  the  spirit  often  returns  to 
visit  the  grave,  so  long  as  the  body  is  not 
reduced  to  dust.  Their  creation  myth  is 
that  common  among  the  northern  Algon- 
quians.  Like  most  other  tribes  they  be- 
lieve that  a  mysterious  power  dwells  in 
all  objects,  animate  and  inanimate.  Such 
objects  are  manitusj  which  are  ever 
wakeful  and  quick  to  hear  evervthing  in 
the  summer,  but  in  winter,  after  snow 
falls,  are  in  a  torpid  state.  The  Chippewa 
regard  dreams  as  revelations^  and  some 
object  which  appears  therem  is  often 
choeen  as  a  tutelary  deity.  The  Mede- 
wiwin,  or  grand  medicine  society  (see 
Hoffman,  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891),  was 
formerly  a  powerful  organization  of  the 
Chippewa,  which  controlled  the  move- 
ment of  the  tribe  and  was  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity. When  a  Chippewa  died  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  place  tne  body  in  a  grave 
facing  w.,  often  in  a  sitting  posture,  or 
to  scoop  a  shallow  cavity  m  the  earth 
and  deposit  the  body  therein  on  its  back 
or  side,  covering  it  with  earth  so  as  to 
form  a  small  mound,  over  which  boards, 
poles,  or  birch  bark  were  placed.  Ac- 
cording to  McKenney  (Tour  to  the  Lakes, 
1827),  the  Chippewa  of  Fond  du  Lac, 
Wis.,  practised  scaffold  burial,  the  corpse 
being  mclosed  in  a  box.  Mourning  for  a 
lost  relative  continued  for  a  year,  unless 
shortened  by  the  meda  or  by  certain  ex- 
ploits in  war. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  names  and 
number  of  the  Chippewa  gentes,  which 
range  all  the  way  from  11  to  23.  Warren 
gives  21  gentes,  of  which  the  following  are 


not  included  among  those  named  by  Mor- 
gan: Mai^amaig  (Catfish),  Nebaunaub- 
ay  (Merman J,  Besheu  (Lynx),  Mous 
(Moose),  Nekah  (Goose),  Udekumaig 
(Whitefish),  Gyaushk  (Gull).  Some  of 
them,  Warren  says,  have  but  few  mem- 
bers and  are  not  known  to  the  tribe  at 
lar^.  The  Maskegon  sprang  from  the 
Reindeer,  Lynx,  and  Pike  (Pickerel) 
gentes,  which  went  to  the  n.  of  L.  Su- 
perior when  the  tribe  moved  w.  from 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  Among  some  of  the 
Chippewa  these  gentes  are  associated  in 
5  phratries:  the  Awausee,  Businausee, 
Ahahweh,  Noka,  and  Mousonee.  The 
Awausee  phratry  includes  the  Catfish, 
Merman,  Sturgeon,  Pike  (Pickerel), 
Whitefish,  and  Sucker  gentes — ^all  the 
Fish  gentes.  The  Businausee  phratry 
includes  the  Crane  and  Eagle  gentes, 
businausee,  *  echo-maker,'  being  a  name 
for  the  crane.  The  Ahahweh  phratry 
includes  the  Loon,  Goose,  and  Cormorant 
gentes,  ahahweh  being  a  name  for  the 
loon,  though  the  Loon  gens  is  called 
Mong.  Morgan  makes  Ahahweh  distinct 
and  called  them  the  *Duck'  gens.  The 
Noka  (No-*ke,  Bear)  phratry  included 
the  Bear  gentes,  of  which  there  were  for- 
merly several  named  from  different  parts 
of  the  bear's  body;  but  these  are  now 
consolidated  and  no  differences  are  recog- 
nized excepting  between  the  common  and 
the  grizzly  Dears.  The  Mousonee  phratry 
includes  the  Marten,  Moose,  and  Reindeer 
gentes.  Mousonee  seems  to  be  the  proper 
name  of  the  phratry,  though  it  is  also 
called  Waubishashe^  from  the  important 
Marten  gens  which  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  incorporated  renmant  of  the 
Mundua.  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877) 
names  the  following  23  gentes:  Myeengun 
(Wolf),  Makwa  (Bear),  Ahmik  (Beaver), 
Mesheka  (Mud  turtle),  Mikonoh  (Snap- 
ping turtle),  Meskwadare,  (Little  tur- 
tle), Ahdik  (Reindeer),  Chueskweskewa 
(Snipe),  Ojeejok  (Crane),  Kakake  (Pig- 
eon hawk)  [=Kagagi,  Raven],  Omegee- 
ze  (Bald  eagle),  Mong  (Loon),  Ahahweh 
(Duck),  r=Wa«wa%  Swan],  Sheshebe 
?Duck),  Kenabig  (Snake),  Wazhush 
(Muskrat ) ,  Wabezhaze  ( Marten ) ,  Moosh- 
kaooze  (Heron),  Ah wahsissa  (Bullhead), 
Namabin  (Carp  [Catfish]),  Nama  (Stur- 
geon), Kenozhe  (Pike)  [=Kinoga,  Pick- 
erel]. Tanner  gives  also  the  Pepegewiz- 
zains  (Sparrow-hawk),  Mussundummo 
(Water  snake),  and  the  forked  tree  as 
totems  among  the  Ottawa  and  Chip- 
pewa. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  past  or 
present  numbers  of  the  Chippewa,  as  in 
former  times  only  a  small  part  of  the 
tribe  came  in  contact  with  the  whites  at 
any  period,  and  they  are  now  so  mixed 
with  other  tribes  in  many  quarters  that 
no  separate  returns  are  given.    The  prin- 
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cipal  estimates  are  aa  follow:  In  1764, 
about  25,000;  1783  and  1794,  about  15,000; 
1843,  about  30,000;  1851,  about  28,000. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  these  estimates 
take  no  account  of  more  remote  bands. 
In  1884  there  were  in  Dakota  914;  in 
Minnesota,  5,885;  in  Wisconsin,  3,656;  in 
Michigan,  3,500  returned  separately,  and 
6,000  Chippewa  and  Ottawa,  of  whom 
perhaps  one-third  are  Chippewa;  in  Kan- 
sas, 76  Chippewa  and  Munsee.  The  en- 
tire number  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time  was  therefore  about  16,000.  In 
British  America  those  of  Ontario,  includ- 
ing the  Nipissing,  numbered  at  the  same 
time  about  9,000,  while  in  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest  Territories  there  were 
17,129  Chippewa  and  Cree  on  reserva- 
tions under  the  same  agencies.  The  Chip- 
pewa now  (1905)  probably  number  30,000 
to  32,000—15,000  in  British  America  and 
14,144  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of 
about  3,000  in  Michigan. 

As  the  Chippewa  were  scattered  over  a 
region  extending  1,000  m.  from  e.  to  w., 
they  had  a  large  number  of  villages, 
bands,  and  local  divisions.  Some  of  the 
bands  bore  the  name  of  the  village,  lake, 
or  river  near  which  they  resided,  but 
these  were  grouped  under  larger  divi- 
sions or  subtribes  which  occupi^.  certain 
fixed  limits  and  were  distinguished  by 
marked  differences.  According  to  War- 
ren there  were  10  of  these  principal  divi- 
sions: Kechegummewininewug,  on  thes. 
shore  of  L.  Superior;  Betonukeengainube- 

i'ig,  in  N.  Wisconsin;  Munominikasheen- 
lUff,  on  the  headwaters  of  St  Croix  r. 
in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota;  Wahsuah- 
gunewininewug,  at  the  head  of  Wiscon- 
sin r. ;  Ottawa  Lake  Men,  on  Lac  Courte 
Oreilles,  Wis.;  Kechesebewininewug,  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  in  Minnesota;  Muk- 
meduawininewug,  or  Pillagers,  on  Leech 
lake,  Minn.;  Sugwaundugahwininewug, 
N.  of  L.  Superior;  Kojejewininewug,  on 
Rainy  lake  and  r.  about  the  n.  boundary 
of  Minnesota;  and  Omushkasug,  on  the 
N.  w.  side  of  L.  Superior  at  the  Canadian 
border.  Besides  these  general  divisions 
the  following  collective  or  local  names 
are  recognized  as  belonging  to  various 
settlements,  bands,  or  divisions  of  the 
tribe:  Angwassag,  Big  Rock,  Little  Forks, 
Menitegow,  Blackbird,  Menoquet's  Vil- 
lage, Ketchewaundaugenink,  Kawkawl- 
ing,  Kishkawbawee,  Sa^naw,  Thunder 
Bay,  Nagonabe,  Ommunise,  Shabwasing, 
Beaver  Islands,  Nabobish,  Cheboy^n, 
Otusson,  Reaum's  Village,  and  Wapisiwi- 
sibiwininiwak,  in  lower  Michigan;  Red 
Cedar  Lake,  Sukaauguning,  Knife  Lake, 
Kechepukwaiwab,  Long  Lake,  Chetac 
Lake,  Turtle  Portage,  Rice  Lake,  Yellow 
Lake,  Trout  Lake,  Pawating,  Ontonagon, 
Wauswagiming,  Lac  Courte  Oreilles, 
Shaugwaumikong,  Burnt  Woods,  Gata- 


getegauning.  Bay  du  Noc,  Weouadong, 
Mekadewagamitigweyawininiwak,  Mich- 
ihmackinac,  St  Francis  Xavier,  and  Wia- 
quahhech^umeeng,  in  Wisconsin  and 
upper  Michigan;  Grand  Portage,  Pok^a- 
ma.  Fond  du  Lac,  Red  Cliff,  Crow  Wing 
River,  Gull  Lake,  Onepowesepewenene- 
wak,Miskwagamiwi8agaigan,  Wabasemo> 
wenenewak(?),  Wanamakewajenenik, 
Mikinakwadshiwininiwak,  Misisagaikan- 
iwininiwak,  Gasakaskuatchimme^Eik,  Os- 
chekkamegawenenewak,  Winnebegosh- 
ishiwininiwak,  Gamiskwakokawinini- 
wak,  Gawababiganikak,  Anibiminanisi- 
biwininiwak,  Kahmetahwungaguma,  and 
Rabbit  Lake,  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dako- 
tas;  Oueschekgagamioulimy,  Walpole  Is- 
land, Obidgewong,  Michipicoten,  Doki^s 
Band,  Bagoache,  Epinette  (1744),  Ouas- 
ouarini,  Mishtawayawininiwak,  Nope- 
ming,andNameuilni,  in  Ontario;  Portage 
de  I^irie,  Mattawan,  and  Pic  River  in 
Manitoba;  and  Nibowisibiwininiwak  in 
Saskatchewan.  (j.  m.     c.  t.  ) 

AohipoM.— Prise  de  Possession  (1671)  in  Perrot, 
M6m.,  293, 1864.    Aohipou^— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist. 

Soc.  Coll..  V,  398,  1886.    Anohipawah Boudinot, 

Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816.  An-iah-in-Mib-ftc.— 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  46,  1886 
('spontaneous  men').  A-wish-in-anb-ay.— Ibid., 
37.  AxahiMay^rnnu.— Gatschet,  W vandot  MS. ,  B. 
A. E..  1881  (Wyandot name).  Baoui<uitifouin.  — Jea. 
Rel.  1640,  34. 1868.  Bainohti«Ottek.— Ibid.,  index. 
Bawiohticomn.  —  Ibid.  Bedzaqetoha.  —  Petitot, 
Montafnais  MS.  vocab,,  B.  A.  E.,  1869  ('long^ 
ears' :  Taattine  name).  Bedzietoho.— Petitot.  Hare 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1869  (Kawctiodinne  name). 
Bungeec.— Henry.  MS.  vocab.  (Bell  copy,  B.  A. 
E.),  1812  (so  called  by  Hudson  Bay  traders). 
Oabellos  realzados.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa, 
43, 1882  (the  Raised-hair  tribe  of  Shea's  Pefialosa; 
Cheveux-relcv^s  of  the  French).  OheboU. — 
Uass,  Jour.,  47,  note,  1807.  Ohepawas.— Croghan 
(1769)  quoted  by  Kauffman.West.  Penn.,  132,  app., 
1851.  Chepeways.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.. 4th s.,  IX,  287, 1871.  Ohepowa*.— Croghan 
(1759)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  n,  296, 1798.  Ch«p- 
p«wei.— Shirley  (1755)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat. ,  vi, 
1027, 1866.  Ohiappawawi.— Loudon,  Coll.  Int.  Nar., 
1, 34, 1808.  Ohibols.— Bouquet  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll., 4th  8.,  IX, 295, 1871.  Chipawawa*.— Gold- 
thwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x.  122, 
1809.  Ghipawayfc— Cwghan  (1760). ibid.. 4th s.,  ix, 
250,1871.  Chipawcdehs.— <}ermanFlat8conf.  (1770) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  0)1.  Hist.,  vin,  229, 1857.  Ohipewaa.— 
Lattr6,  mapU.  S.,  1784.  Ohip«way«.— Car\'er  (1766) 
Trav.,  19,  1778.  Ohipewechs. -Johnson  (1763)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  (^ol.  Hist.,vir.  a26,  1856.  Ghipeweicha.— 
Johnson  (1763),  ibid.,  583, 1856.  Ohipiwa.— Treaty 
of  1820,  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  869, 1873.  GhipoM.— Prise 
de  Possession  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist ,  IX,  803, 

1855.  Chippawa*.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Jef- 
ferson, Notes,  143,  1826.  Ghippawees.— Writer  of 
1756 in  Mas.s.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  lsts„vii,  123,  1801. 
Ohippeottay>.~Toussaint,  map  of  Am.,  1839.  Ohip- 
pewaes,— Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st, 
vri,  526,  1856.  Ohijppewais.— Perrot  (m.  1721)  in 
Minn.  Hist.Soc.Con.,il.pt2.24,1864.  Ohippewaa.— 
Washington  (1754)  quoted  by  Kauffman,  West 
Penn.^7, 1851.  Ohippewaus.— Edwards  (1788)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  92, 1804.  Ohippe- 
ways.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft Ind.  Tribes,  in,  666,  1853.  Ohippeweigha. — 
Johnson  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist ,  vil,  969, 

1856.  Chippewyte.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1755),  ibid., 
VI,  975,  1855.  Chippoways.— Washington  (1754) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  vi,  140,  1800. 
Chippuwas.— Heokewelderquoted  by  Barton,  New 
Views,  app.  1,  1798.  Chipwaet.— Croghan  (1765) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vll,  782, 1856.  Ohipwaa.— 
Bouquet  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ooll.,  4th  &, 
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IX,  321, 1871.  Ohipwayt.— Croghan  r  1766), op.  cit. 
OypowATB.— Beltrami  quoted  by  Neill,  Minn.,  850, 
1858.  I>e>wi-U-nh&\— Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.  (Mohawk  name).  Dewofanna^.— 
Bellomont  (1698)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist..  ly, 
Donanuiliaa.-  ~ 


407, 1854. 


».— Cortland    (1687),    ibid., 


111,434,1853.  Douwaganhas.— Ibid.  Dovaganhaet.— 
Livingston  ( 1691 ) ,  i  Did .,  778.  Dowafanaha.— I>oc. 
of  1700,  ibid.,  iv,  701,  1854.  Dowaganhas.— Cort- 
land (1687),  ibid,  111,434,1855.  Dowaaganhaea.— 
Doc.  of  1691,  ibid.,  776.  Dthipowe-haca.— Gat- 
Bchet,  Caughnawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Caughna- 
waga  name).  Dwi-ki-nJi".— Hewitt,  Onondaga 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.  (Onondaga  name).  Dwi-UU 
ah*'.— Hewitt,  Seneca  and  Onondaga  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1880  (Seneca  and  Onondaga  name). 
Sskiaeronnon.— Jes.  Rel.  1649,  27.  1858  (Huron 
name;  Hewitt  savs  it  signifies  'people  of 
the  fallH').  Sstiafhes.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  791, 1855.  Estiaghioks.— 
Golden  (1727),  ibid.,  iv.  737,  note,  18M. 
Bstiage.— Livingston  (1701),  ibid..  899,  1854. 
BtohipoM.— Pri8edepoe8es8ion(1671).ibid..ix,808, 
1855.  Oibbaways.— Imlay,  We.Mt  Ter.,  363,  1797. 
Hahatona.— Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  i, 
300.  1847.  Aa&atonwan.— lapi  Oaye,  xiii,  no. 
2.  6,  Feb.,  1884  (Sioux  name).  HaiUttoQwag.— 
Riggs,  Dakota  Diet.,  72,  1852  (Sioux  name), 
ikaliatoaway.— Matthews,  Hidatsa  Inds.,  150, 1877 
(Sioux  name).  Hl-hit-tilxig.— Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv.  1823  (Hidatsa  name,  in- 
correctly rendered  *  leapers ' ) .  ^-ha-tu-a.— Mat- 
thews, HidHtsa  Inds.,  150, 1877  (Hidatsa  name:  A 
Sttural).  Ha-ha-twawna.— Neill,  Minn.,  113, 1858. 
kh-hah-ton-wah.— Oale,  Upper  Miss.,  265  1867. 
Hrah-hrah-twauna.— Ramsey  {ca.  1852)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  50.  1872.  lobewas.— Boudinot. 
SUr  in  the  West,  126, 1816  (misprint).  Jibewas.— 
Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  213, 
l&ll.  Jumpen.— Neill,  Minn.,  36,  1858  (incorrect 
translation  of  Saulteurs).  Khahkhahtons. — 
Snelling,  Tales  of  the  Northwest,  137, 1830  (Sioux 
name).  Xhakhatoat.— Ibid.,  144.  Khakhaton- 
wan.— Williamson,  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  for  1884, 107. 
Kfitaki.— Oatschet.  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882  (Fox 
name).  Leapera. — Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  86, 
1698  (incorrect  rendering  of  Saulteurs).  Ka- 
tion  da  Sault.— Jogues  and  Raymbaut  in  Jes.  Rel. 
1642,  II.  95. 1858.  Ha-a-ya-og'.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  235, 1862  ( '  those  speaking  the 
same  language ' :  Cree  name ) .  Ke-ga-to<.  — St  Cy r, 
oral  infn.  1886  (Winnebago  name;  plural, 
Ne-gAtc-hi-J&B).  Kin]iiwaa.--Raflne8que,  Am. 
Nations,  i,  123,  1836.  Hwi*-k4,— Hewitt,  Tusca- 
rom  >JB>  YciCAb.,  B.  A,  E..  1H80  (TuwHrora  name^. 
Objibw*yi,  —  KiiiKSk'y,  Stand.  Nut.  Hist,,  pt.  fj,  U6, 
Ibi^.  O'ohipA'wip,— Lmiiht,  Expf.'(L  h^t.  Pi  torn 
E,.  tl,  ].'^1,  iviL  Oehlpawi.— rmfreville  (IT'KM  lit 
Me,  IliK.  Wtk'.  C«1L, vi,  L^O,  miE^.  ODhitwwB.—  Uli  h- 
afdxiTi,  Aitt.  ExfuHl..  71,  Jf^U.  Ocldpsy.—Yfirk 
(ITtOi  in>-.  Y.  Doc.  Cctl.  HM..  n%  im  l^M.  Oehip- 
pewai*.— F^iHler  Xn  ^-tt,  MiMi\  Mnc,  f^*^*,  J  2d  Diiik-. 
M  KisM.,  6,  If^TA.  Oddiipewa,— IhiR'liint)  n"7(>> 
ijy»>u.W  by  Rk'h<ittiJn>ii,  Art't.  Kxi^ra..  ir,  tW,  lhm. 
Odfibo weko.  — Perrrit ,  M t'lu .J'Xi.l '^r . I .  Odj tlwwaU,  — 
Ibut.  Od-jib-wag,— SfhtHJlcmrt  qnntrrf  in  MJmk 
Hbt,  Efm'.  ri>ll.,  V,  a-i.  LSK'k  OdUbwft«.^'^ch(«>l. 
oTttfi,  I  lid,  Trlb«4?,  J,  307,  1H.M,  (Wjibw«,— Keltoii, 
Ft  MaL'kln»o,  I5;i,  Ihm,  Oi^ibwek,— B(?ktjiirt 
U  850?  ^  ill  Mi  nn.  Ti  is  L  Bur,  Col  L ,  j ,  sn,  1  «7i-  Oil  - 
tM)ii.->ri.^n  Hunwm  Bay,  ir,  3ia.  IH&.  O-j*- 
bway,— JM[iGi,0JebWrtjrIlidH.,lf4,l^*>L  "'    *    ' 


lletiry,  M.S*  vcjOJib.  ^fk-ll  oui>y.  If.  A.  K.  t,  l^Vl. 
Ojlbmway.— i^wta  und  Cbirk;  Tnir,.  Hi,  IStW. 
0]ibb«wftig.— THiiiief,  Narr,,  m\  isao  ^Ottawii 
nanji^L  pjlbbewayt.— IbitJ.,  'Mr  Ojibbofti.— MnfT 
mun,  Wlnur  in  thf  fur  We>t.  d,  l-'t.  l^^il.  Ojib*- 
wayi,— Perblijs  nud  Venk,  Aurmln  nf  llic  Wisl. 
1  K.'-ift.  QjiboU.  — <lii!Ui  1 II  ^mh  hsiTiU.  Refj-^  lOO,  IHO^, 
Ojibui-  — MiixluiillldTu  Truv..  inri,  Tn-f^'.  l?^ttl 
0-ju*---A-ig-        ■••:■■■.- 

Val.,  224, 1846.  Ojibwas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  454, 1838. 
0-jib-wa-uk'.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Atfin.,  287, 
1871.  Ojibways.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  190,  1843. 
"|ibway-ug».— Foster  in  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  39.  42d 
ong.,  3d  sess.,  6,  1873.  Ojibwe.— Burton,  Citv  of 
the   Saints,   117,  1861.    Ontehibouse.— Raymbaut 


(1641)  quoted  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  70, 1850  (prob- 
ably a  misprint).  Oshibwek.— Belcourt  (1850?)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  i,  227. 1872.  Ottianghroon- 
ea.— Canajoharie  conf.  (1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Tii.  384,  18.')6.  Ostiagahoroonei.— Neill  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  897,  1885  (Iroquois 
name).  Otchepise.— Proces  verbal  (1682)  in 
Prench.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  19,  1875.  Otohi- 
po6«ea.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^c,  li,  187. 
1877.  Otehipoii,— La  Salle  (1682)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  I,  46,  1H46.  Otohipoiaat.— Hildreth, 
Pioneer  Hist., 9, 1848.  Otohipwe.— Baraga.Otchipwe 
Gram.,  title,  1878.  O^ibwek.— Perrot,  UC'm.,  193, 
1864.  OtUpoaa.--Buchanan,N.Am.Inds..l56,1824. 
OuoahipouM.— La  Hontan  (1708),  New  Voy.,ii,87, 
1735.  Ouohiboia.— Writer  of  1761  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  428,  1871.  Ouchipawah.— Pike 
(1806)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  563, 
1853.  Ouohipoe.— La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry, 
D^.,  vr.  6,  1886.  Ouohipovea.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  Outaohepas.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 18M.  Outohiboueo.— Je.s.  Rel. 
1667,  24.  1868.  Outohiboua.— Ibid.,  1670.  79,  1858. 
Outohipoue.— Galling  (1669)  in  Margry,  IK^c, i,  163, 
1875.  Outohipwaia.— Bell  in  Can.  Med.  and  Surg. 
Jour.,  Mar.  and  Apr.,  1886.  Outehipottet.— La 
Hontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  230, 1703.  Paouiohtigoiiin.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Paouitagoung.— Ibid. 
Paouitigoaeieuhak.  —Ibid.  Paouitiiigouaon-irini.  — 
Ibid.  aa-qa-to«-wa».— Dorsey,  oral  infn,  1886 
(Sioux  name).  Ra-ra-to-oans.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. ,  V.  96, 18S5.  Ra-ra-tVana.  — 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72,  1850  (Sioux 
name).  Saltatir.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  ii, 
48,  1763.  Santeaux.— Brown.  West.  Gaz..  265, 
1817  (misprint).  Santoaa.— Gunn  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1867,  400, 1868  (misprint).  Saateur^— Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay,  26,  1744  (misprint).  Saulteaux.— 
Beauhamois  (1745)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v. 
432,  1885.  8aulteur».-^es.  Rel.  1670,  79,  1858. 
Saulteuse.— Belcourt  (ca.  1850)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I,  228,  1872.  Saulteux.— Gallin<5e  (1669)  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  I,  163,  1875.  Sault  Indians.— Vau- 
dreuil  (1710)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  843,  1865. 
Battteaux.— Gamelin  (1790)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
IV,  94,  1832.  Sauteri.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  6, 1814.  Sauteurs.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1667,  24,  18r)8.  Sauteus.— Cox.  Columbia 
R.,  ir.  270,  1831.  Sauteux.— Vaudreuil  (1719)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  H'iSt..  IX.  893, 1855.  Sautor.— Carver 
(1766),  Trav.,  97, 1778.  Sautoua.— King,  Journ.  to 
Arct.  CK'ean,  i,  32,  1836.  Sautoux.— Ibid.  Bohip- 
uwe.— Heckewelder  quoted  by  Barton,  New 
Views,  app.,  1,  1798  (German  form).  Shepa- 
i. — Lina(  .     «.   ..    -^ 


doi 


esay  (1749)  in  N.  Y,  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI.  538,  1855.  Shepewaa.— Bradstreet  (m.  1765), 
ibid.,  vir,  694,  1866.  Shepuway.— Heckewelder 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  views,  app.,  1,  1798. 
SothuM.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Ma.s8.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,lst 
s.,  X,  123, 1890.  SotoM.— Cox,  Columbia  R.,  ii,  270, 
1831.  Sotoos.— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea.  96, 1824. 
Sotto.— Kane,  Wanderings  in  N.  A.,  438, 1859.  goul- 
teaux.— Henry,  MS.  vocab.  (Bell  copy,  B.  A.  E.), 
1812.  Boutcus.— Chauvignerie  (1?36)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ili,  556,  1853.  Bouties.— 
Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  192, 1H43.  Btiaggeghroano.— Post 
(1768)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  app.,  113,  1798. 
Btiagigroone.— Livinfl2<ton  (1700)  In  N.  V.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  737,  18M.  Tcipu'.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS. 
vocab., B. A. E.,lNS2(Kan8a name).  Ttohipeway.— 
Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nachr.,  100,  1839.  Ttohippi- 
wear.— Walch,map,1805 (German form).  Tsipu'.— 
Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  v(xab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage 
name).  Twi-'k4'-nh4'.— Smith,  Cayuga  and 
Oneida  MS.  vocabs.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Cayuga  and 
Oneida  name).  TJohipwcyi.— Dalton  (1783)  in 
Ma.MS.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  123.  1809.  Wah- 
kah-towah.— Tanner,  Narr.,  150,  1830  ( Assiniboin 
name). 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Nipegon.  A  Chippewa 
band  officially  known  by  this  name  re- 
siding in  the  \'icinity  of  L.  Nipej^on,  n. 
of  L.  Superior,  in  Ontario.  The  **  Chris- 
tians," comp<j8ing  nearly  one-half  the  en- 
tire band,  occupy  a  village  at  the  head  of 
the  lake  near  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
post;  the  remainder  live  al)out  100  m. 
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farther  inland.  The  aggregate  number  in 
1884  was  426,  and  in  1901,  518.  They  are 
connected  with  the  band  at  Red  Rock  on 
Nipegon  bay.  (j.  m.) 

Allenemlpigons. — Denonville  (1687),  in  Margrv, 
D6c.,  Vl,52, 1886. 

Chippoy.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage on  Big  Shawnee  cr.,  in  Fountain 
CO.,  Ind.  It  was  settled  after  1795,  and 
the  site  was  included  in  a  tract  sold  in 
1818  by  the  Miami.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ohipaille.— St  Mary's  treaty  with  Miamis  (1818)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  493,  1873.  Chippoy.— Harrison 
(1814)  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecumseh,  161, 1852. 

Chipatoa.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Oostanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chiricahna  ( Apache :  *  great  mountain ' ) . 
An  important  division   of  the  Apache, 


BEDAZ-I8HU— CHIRICAHUA  APACHE 

80  called  from  their  former  mountain 
home  in  s.  e.  Arizona.  Their  own 
name  is  Aidha.  The  Chiricahua  were 
the  most  warlike  of  the  Arizona  In- 
dians, their  raids  extending  into  New 
Mexico,  8.  Arizona,  and  n.  Sonora,  among 
their  most  noted  leaders  bein^  Cochise, 
Victorio,  Loco,  Chato,  Nachi,  Bonito 
and  Geronimo.  Physically  they  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  other  Apache. 
The  men  are  well  built,  muscular,  with 
well-developed  chests,  sound  and  regular 
teeth,  and  abundant  hair.  The  women 
are  even  more  vigorous  and  strongly 
built,  with  broad  shoulders  and  hips 
and  a  tendency  to  corpulency  in  old 
age.  They  habitually  wear  a  pleasant 
open  expression  of  countenance,  exhibit- 
ing uniform  good  nature,  save  when  in 


anger  their  face  takes  on  a  savage  cast. 
White  thought  their  manner  of  life,  gen- 
eral physique,  and  mental  disposition 
seemed  conducive  to  long  life.  Their 
characteristic  long-legged  moccasins  of 
deerskin  have  a  stout  sole  turning 
up  at  the  toes,  and  the  legs  of  the  moc- 
casins, long  enough  to  reach  the  thigh, 
are  folded  back  below  the  knee,  form- 
ing a  pocket  in  which  are  carried  paints 
and  a  knife.  The  women  wore  short 
skirts  of  buckskin,  and  the  men  used  to 
display  surplus  skins  folded  about  the 
waist.  Their  arrows  w^ere  made  of 
reed  tipped  with  obsidian  or  iron,  the 
shaft  wmged  with  three  strips  of  feathers. 
They  used  in  battle  a  long  spear  and  a 
slung-shot  made  by  inserting  a  stone  into 
the  green  hide  of  a  cow's  tail,  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  hair  attached.  They  pos- 
sessed no  knowledge  of  weaving  blankets. 
White  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  supposed  that 
they  had  immigrated  into  Arizona  from 
New  Mexico  three  or  four  generations 
back.  Their  camps  were  located  on  the 
highlands  in  winter  that  they  might  catch 
j  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  and  in  summer 
near  the  water  among  stunted  trees  that 
sheltered  them  from  its  scorching  glare. 
Their  bands  or  clans  were  named  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  about  their  chosen 
territory.  Both  men  and  w^omen  were 
fond  of  wearing  necklaces  and  ear  pend- 
ants of  beads.  The  hair  was  worn  long 
and  flowing,  with  a  turban,  to  which  was 
attached  a  flap  hanging  down  behind; 
thev  plucked  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard 
with  tweezers  of  tin,  and  wore  suspended 
from  their  necks  a  small  round  mirror 
which  they  used  in  painting  their  fetcee 
w4th  stripes  of  brilliant  colors.  Strings  of 
pieces  of  shell  were  highly  prized.  Their 
customary  dwelling  was  a  rude  brush  hut, 
circular  or  oval,  with  the  earth  scooped 
out  to  enlarge  its  capacity.  In  winter 
they  huddled  together  for  warmth  and, 
if  the  hut  was  large,  built  a  fire  in  the 
center.  When  they  changed  camp  they 
burned  their  huts,  which  were  always 
built  close  together.  They  subsisted  on 
berries,  nuts,  and  the  fruit  of  various  trees, 
mesquite  beans,  and  acorns,  of  which 
they  were  particularly  fond,  and  they 
ground  the  seeds  of  different  grasses  on 
a  large  flat  stone  and  made  a  paste  with 
water,  drying  it  afterward  in  the  sun. 
They  relished  the  fruit  of  cacti  and  of 
the  yucca,  and  made  mescal  from  the 
root  of  the  agave.  Fish  they  would  not 
eat,  nor  pork,  but  an  unbom'calf  and  the 
entrails  of  animals  they  regarded  as  deli- 
cacies, and  horse  and  mule  flesh  was  con- 
sidered the  best  meat.  Though  selfish  in 
most  things,  they  were  hospitable  with 
food,  which  was  free  to  anyone  who 
was  hungry.  They  were  scrupulous  in 
keeping    accounts    and    paying    debts. 
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Like  many  other  Indians  they  would 
never  speak  their  own  names  nor 
on  any  account  speak  of  &  dead  member 
of  the  tribe.     They  tilled  the  ground  a 


LOCO— CHIRICAHUA  CHIEF 

little  with  wooden  implements,  obtaining 
corn  and  melon  seeds  from  the  Mexicans. 
In  their  clans  all  were  equal.  Bands, 
according  to  White,  were  formed  of 
clans,  and  chiefs  were  chosen  for  their 
ability  and  courage,  although  there  is 
evidence  that  chiefship  was  sometimes 
hereditary,  as  in  the  case  of  Cochise,  son 
and  successor  of  Nachi.  Chiefs  and  old 
men  were  usually  deferred  to  in  council. 
They  used  the  brain  of  the  deer  in  dress- 
ing buckskin.  It  is  said  that  they  charged 
their  arrows  with  a  quick  deadly  poison, 
obtained  bjr  irritating  a  rattlesnake  with 
a  forked  suck,  causing  it  to  bite  into  a 
deer's  liver,  which,  when  saturated  with 
the  venom,  was  allowed  to  putrefy.  They 
stalked  the  deer  and  the  antelope  by 
coverini^  their  heads  with  the  skull  of 
the  animal  and  imitating  with  their 
crouching  body  the  movements  of  one 
grazing;  and  it  was  their  custom  to  ap- 
proach an  enemy's  camp  at  night  in  a 
similar  manner,  covering  their  heads  with 
brush.  They  signaled  war  or  peace  by 
a  great  blaze  or  smoke  made  by  burning 
c^ar  boughs  or  the  inflammable  spines 
on  the  giant  cactus.  Of  their  social  or- 
ganization very  little  is  definitely  known, 
and  the  statements  of  the  two  chief  au- 
thorities are  widely  at  variance.  Accord- 
ing to  White,  the  children  belong  to  the 
gens  of  the  father,  while  Bourke  as- 
serts that  the  true  clan  system  prevails. 
They  married  usually  outside  of  the  gens, 


according  to  White,  and  never  relatives 
nearer  than  a  second  cousin.  A  young 
warrior  seekmg  a  wife  would  first  bargain 
with  her  parents  and  then  take  a  horse 
to  her  dwelling.  If  she  viewed  his  suit 
with  favor  she  would  feed  and  water  the 
animal,  and,  seeing  that,  he  would  come 
and  fetch  his  bride,  and  after  going  on  a 
hunt  for  the  honeymoon  they  womd  re- 
turn to  his  people.  When  he  took  two 
horses  to  the  camp  of  the  bride  and  killed 
one  of  them  it  signified  that  her  parents 
had  given  her  over  to  him  without  re- 
gard to  her  consent.  Youth  was  the 
quality  most  desired  in  a  bride.  After 
she  became  a  mother  the  husband  might 
take  a  second  wife,  and  some  had  as  many 
as  five,  two  or  more  of  them  often  being 
sisters.  Married  women  were  usually 
faithful  and  terribly  jealous,  so  that  sin- 
gle girls  did  not  care  to  incur  their  rage. 
A  woman  in  confinement  went  off  to  a 
hut  by  herself,  attended  by  her  women 
relatives.  Children  received  their  earli- 
est names  from  something  particularly 
noticeable  at  the  time  of  their  birth.  AJs 
among  the  Navaho,  a  man  never  spoke  to 
his  mother-in-law,  and  treated  his  wife's 
father  with  distant  respect;  and  his  broth- 
ers were  never  familiar  with  his  wife 
nor  he  with  her  sisters  and  brothers. 
Faithless  wives  were  punished  by  whip- 
ping and  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  nose, 
after  which  ^they  were  cast  off.     Little 


T8HAI-KL00E— CHIRICAHUA  WOMAN 

girls  were  often  purchased  or  adopted  by 
men  who  kept  them  until  they  were  old 
enough  for  them  to  marry.  Often  girls 
were  married  when  only  10  or  11  years  of 
age.  Children  of  both  sexes  had*  perfect 
freedom,  were  not  required  to  obey,  and 
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never  were  punished.  The  men  engaged 
in  pastimes  every  day,  and  boys  in  mock 
combats,  hurling  stones  at  each  other 
with  slings.  Young  wives  and  maidens 
did  only  Tight  work,  the  heavy  tasks  be- 
ing performed  by  the  older  women. 
People  met  and  parted  without  any  form 
of  salute.  Kissmg  was  unknown.  Ex- 
cept mineral  vermilion,  the  colors  with 
which  they  painted  their  faces  and  dyed 
grasses  for  baskets  were  of  vegetal  ori- 
gin—yellow from  beech  and  willow  bark, 
red  from  the  cactus.  They  w6uld  not 
kill  the  golden  eagle,  but  would  pluck 
its  feathers,  which  they  prized,  and  for 
the  hawk  and  the  bear  they  had  a  super- 
stitious regard  in  a  lesser  degree.  They 
made  tizwin,  an  intoxicating  drink,  from 
com,  burying  it  until  it  sprouted,  grind- 
ing it,  and  then  allowing  the  mash 
diluted  with  water  to  ferment.  The 
women  carried  heavy  burdens  on  their 
backs,  held  by  a  strap  passed  over  the 
forehead.  Their  basket  work  was  imper- 
vious to  water  and  ornamented  with 
designs  similar  to  those  of  the  Pima, 
except  that  human  figures  frequently 
entered .  iato  the  decorative  motive. 
Baskets  ^  ft.  in  length  and  18  in. 
wide  at.the  mouth  were  used  in  collect- 
ing food,  which  was  frequently  brought 
from  a.^eat  distance.  When  one  of 
the  tribe  died,  men  carried  the  corpse, 
wrapped  in  the  blankets  of  the  deceased, 
with  other  trifling  personal  effects,  to  an 
obscure  place  in  low  ground  and  there 
buried  it  at  once,  piling  stones  over  the 
grave  to  protect  it  from  coyotes  or  other 
prowling  beasts.  No  women  were  al- 
lowed to  follow,  and  no  Apache  ever 
revisited  the  spot.  Female  relatives  kept 
up  their  lamentations  for  a  month,  utter- 
ing loud  wails  at  sunset.  The  hut  in 
which  a  person  die<i  was  always  burned 
and  often  the  camp  was  removed. 
Widows  used  to  cut  off  their  hair  and 
paint  their  faces  black  for  a  year,  during 
which  time  the  mourner  lived  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  husband's  brother,  whose  wife 
she  became  at  the  expiry  of  the  mourn- 
ing. They  had  a  number  of  dances, 
notably  the  ** devil  dance,"  with  clowns, 
masks,  headdresses,  etc.,  in  which  the 
participants  jumped  over  fire,  and  a 
spirited  war  dance,  with  weapons  and 
shooting  in  time  to  a  song.  A\  hen  any- 
body fell  sick  several  fires  were  built  m 
the  cAmp,  and  while  the  rest  lay  around 
on  the  ground  with  solemn  visages,  the 
young  men,  their  faces  covered  with 
paint,  seized  firebrands  and  ran  around 
and  through  the  fires  and  about  the  lodge 
of  the  sick  person,  whooping  continually 
and  flourishing  the  brands  to  drive  away 
the  evil  spirit.  They  had  a  custom,  when 
a  girl  arrived  at  puberty,  of  having  the 
other  young  girls  lifi:htly  tread  on  her 


back  as  she  lay  face  downward,  the  cere- 
mony being  followed  by  a  dance. 

In  1872  the  Chiricahua  were  visited  by 
a  special  commissioner,  who  concluded 
an  agreement  with  Cochise,  their  chief, 
to  cease  hostilities  and  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  other  Apache  to  this  end.  By 
the  autumn  of  this  year  more  than  1,000 
of  the  tribe  were  settled  on  the  newly 
established  Chiricahua  res.,  s.  e.  Ariz. 
Cochise  died  in  1874,  and  was  succeeded 
as  chief  by  his  son  Taza,  who  remained 
friendly  to  the  Government;  but  the 
killing  of  some  settlers  who  had  sold 
whisky  to  the  Indians  caused  an  inter- 
tribal broil,  which,  in  connection  with 
the  proximity  of  the  Chiricahua  to  the 
international  boundary,  resulted  in  the 
abolishment  of  the  reservation  against 
their  will.  Camp  Apache  agency  was  es- 
tablished in  1872,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing 1,675  Indians  were  placed  thereunder: 
but  in  1875  this  agency  was  discontinued 
and  the  Indians,  much  to  their  discontent, 
were  transferred  to  San  Carlos,  where 
their  enemies,  the  Yavapai,  had  also  been 
removed.  For  further  information  re- 
garding the  dealings  of  the  Chiricahua 
with  the  Government,  see  Apache. 

The  members  of  Geronimo's  band, 
which  was  captured  in  1886  and  sent  by 
the  War  Department  in  turn  to  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Oklahoma,  are  now  at  Ft 
Sill,  Okla.,  where  they  number  298. 
The  remaining  Chiricahua  are  included 
among  the  Apache  under  Ft  Apache  and 
San  Carlos  agencies,  Ariz.  The  Pinalefio 
are  that  part  of  the  Chiricahua  formerly 
residing  in  the  Pinal  mts. 
Ai-ahi.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197.  1885. 
AilUu— Ibid.  Apaohet  Bro&oos.— Steele  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  5,  1863  (Span.:  'wild  Apaches'). 
Apaohet  Ghirioagids.~Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  38, 185&. 
Bronoot.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  14,  1862. 
Ohereoaqoii.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  57, 1850. 
Oherioahui.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1869,  94, 1870.  Ohioa- 
raipdi.— Bonn vcanMe, Span. Am., 68, 1819.  Ohigni- 
oaiui.— Anza  ^769)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s., 
II,  114, 1856.  Chilcow.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871. 3, 1872. 
Ohileoago. -Ind. AfT. Rep.,  122,1861.  OhUeOowea.^ 
Ibid.,  506, 1865.  ChiUoafoa.— Ibid.,  1859,  336. 1860. 
Ohirioafuit.— Oarers  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th 
s.,  II,  3/5,  1856.  Ohirioahni.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1869. 
223, 1870.  Chiricahua. —White,  MS.  Hint,  of  Apa- 
ches. B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Ohir-i-oa-hoana.— Hodge, 
Arizona,  163.  1877.  Ohirioahues.— Escudero.  Not. 
Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  212,  1834.  Ghi-ri-oa-hoi.— 
Cremony,  Life  Among  Apaches, 83.1868.  Ohirioa- 
quii.— Ruxton,  Adventures,  194,  1848.  Ohiri- 
<raaci.>-Stone  in  Hist.  Mag.,  v.  166,  1861.  Ohiri- 
MJat.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  pt.  6. 180, 1883. 
Ohirikahwa.— Ind.  AfT.    Rep..  246,    1877.      Ohiri- 

Siant.— Smet,  Letters,  135,  1843.  Ohirooahne.^ 
arcia  in  8oc.  Mex.  Geog.  Boletin,  v,  314.  1861. 
Gohila  Apache.— GraveH  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  489, 1858. 
Hava-a.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Hayi£ha.— Ibid. 
('  live  in  the  east ':  so  called  by  the  White  Moun- 
tain Apache,  because  they  formerly  lived  at  Hot 
Springs,  N.  Mex.).  Heyi.— Gatschet  Yuma-Spr.. 
I,  370.  1883  (Apache  name:  •below').  Hi-ar.— 
White,  MS.  Hist,  of  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1875  (so 
called  by  other  Apache:  trans.,  *  lived  away  ofT*). 
Pa  'iLien  ab  p^nin.— Gatschet.  MS.  Isleta  vocab.. 
B.  A.  R.,  1885 (Isleta name) .  Sefatijenne.— Orozeo 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864.  Bafetaen-n^— -Eacudero. 
Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  212,  1834.     Southon 
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OhirieahiUL— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175.  1875.  Tohlshi 
dinne.— Gatschet,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Nav- 
aho  name) . 

Chisca  (possibly  from  Cherokee  tsi^skwa 
*bird,'  tsishvd^ hi  ^  bird  place.' — Mooney). 
The  mountainous  northern  region  of  the 
Cherokee  in  n.  w.  Geoi^ia  or  n.  e.  Ala- 
bama, in  search  of  which  men  were  sent 
by  De  Soto  in  1541  from  the  province  of 
Chiaha  to  look  for  copper  and  gold.  It 
seemingly  received  its  name  from  a  village 
of  the  same  name  on  an  island  in  the 
river  of  St  Esprit  (Coosa  r.?),  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  made  a  great  deal  of  oil 
from  nuts.  De  Soto's  troops  remained 
here  26  or  27  days.  The  Chisca  of  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Veca  (Florida,  175,  1723)  is 
the  Quizquiz  of  the  other  chroniclers  of 
De  Soto's  expedition,  situated  in  n.  w. 
Mississippi,  on  Miseisnippi  r.  See  Garci- 
lasso  de  la  Vega,  Florida,  175,  1723; 
Biedma  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  ii, 
101,  18^0;  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
1900;  Bourne,  Narr.  De  Soto,  i,  79,  ii, 
110,  1904. 

Oheetoa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  47,  1853. 
Ohiaoa.— Bourne,  Narr.  of  De  Soto,  i,  79,  117;  ii, 
110,  1904.  OiBca.— La  Salle  (ca.  1680)  In  Margry, 
D^c,  n,  196  et  seq..  1877. 

Chisedeo.  A  Montagnais  tribe,  band, 
or  settlement  about  the  Bay  of  Seven 
Islands  on  the  n.  shore  of  St  Lawrence  r. 
where  it  enters  the  gulf.  The  name 
appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a  locality 
and  the  people  of  that  locality,  as  it  is 
stated  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1645  that 
certain  savages  boasted  of  their  warlike 
actions  "at  Chichedek,  country  of  the 
Bersiamites,  where  they  had  killed  7  sav- 
ages, '  *  probably  Eskimo.  In  the  Relation 
of  1640  it  is  stated  that  in  ascending  the  St 
Lawrence,  after  passing  the  Eskimo,  "we 
meet  with  the  people  of  Chisedech  and  the 
Bersiamites,  two  small  nations  of  which 
we  have  but  slight  knowledge. ' '  Lescar- 
botsays  that  in  his  time  (1609)  the  name 
of  the  river  which  enters  into  or  near 
the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  was  changed 
to  Chi-sche-dec,  an  Indian  appellation 
(Hind).  A  Dutch  map  of  1621  names 
the  bay  or  locality  Chichedec.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  that  the  name  applied 
to  the  Indians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with- and  possibly  were 
a  part  of  the  Bersiamite  tribe,  was  that 
of  the  river  and  referred  only  to  a  settle- 
ment. The  name  Ouakouiechidek,  used 
in  1660  as  that  of  a  tribe  in  connection 
with  the  Outabitibek  (Abittibi),  if  in- 
tended for  the  Chisedec  would  indicate  a 
local  itv  in  the  distant  n.  As  the  designa- 
tion of  a  i)eople  the  name  dropped  from 
history  at  an  early  date.  (c.  t.  ) 

Ohiohectoo.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Htot,  1, 1856.  Ohiohedek.— Jes.  Rel.  1645,37,1858. 
Chisedeob.— Ibid..  1640,34,  1858.  OnakSieohidek.— 
Ibid.,  1660, 12.  1858,  (same?).  Wakouieohiwek.— 
Ibid..  Ill,  index,  1858. 

Chiielt.  Long,  slender,  celt-like  imple- 
ments of  stone  or  hard  varieties  of  bone, 


with  narrow  cutting  edge,  and  round, 
rectangular,  elliptical,  or  half-elliptical 
in  section.  Those  of  stone,  mainly  pre- 
historic, are  rarely  more  than  a  few 
inches  in  length.  Some  specimens  are 
largest  at  the  top,  gradually  tapering  to 
the  edge,  but  most  of  them  decrease  in 
size  in  each  direction  from  near  the  mid- 
dle. Some  have  hammer  marks  on  the 
blunt  end,  others  are  polished  at  the  top, 
while  a  few  are  sharp  at  both  ends.  It  is 
probable  that  their  primary  intent  was 
for  woodworking,  though  they  are  nu- 
merous wherever  steatite  vessels  were 
made,  and  the  marks  of  their 
use  are  seen  on  the  unfinished 
product  and  on  the  worked  sur- 
faces of  the  quarry  face.  These 
Boapstone  cutting  tools  have 
usually  been  flaked  into  the 
demred  form,  the  edge  only 
being  carefully  ground.  In  the 
lower  Ohio  vaUey  and  in  the 
Southern  states  chisels  are  gen-  stonc  chiml; 
erally  made  of  chert;  toward  AtA.^'-») 
the  N.,  where  glacial  material  is  easily " 
procured,  they  are  of  diorite,  svenite, 
or  other  tough  rock.  Chisels  oi  stone 
were  in  common  use  among  the  wood- 
working tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  but 
these  are  now  almost  wholly  superseded 
by  chisels  of  metal.  While  not  so  abun- 
dant as  celts  (q.  v.),  from  which  they 
can  not  always  be  distinguished,  they 
have  practically  the  same  distribution. 
See  Fowke  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897; 
Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876. 

(w.  H.  H.      G.  F.  ) 

Chiserhonon.  A  former  Canadian  tribe 
subordinate  totheOttawa. — Sagard(  1632), 
Canada,  iv,  1866. 

Chishafoka  ( 'among  the  p>ost  oaks' ).  A 
former  Choctaw  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Jackson,  Miss. — Brown  in 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  iv,  445,  1902. 

Chisliaoks.  One  of  the  8  Tillamook  vil- 
lages at  the  mouth  of  Tillamook  r. ,  Oreg. , 
in  1805.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii, 
117,  1814. 

Chili.  A  town  in  1540  on  a  small  river, 
between  Toalli  and  Altamaca,  in  e.  Geor- 
gia. The  name  seems  to  be  intended  for 
Ochisi,  but  not  the  town  of  that  name  on 
Chattahoochee  r.  It  was  entered  by  Be 
Soto's  army  in  Mar.,  1540. 
AoheM.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1567)  In  French. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II.  138, 1850.  Ohi»i.— Biedma  (1544) 
in  French,  op.  cit.,  100. 

Chiskatalofa  (chisH  'post  oak,'  talofa 
•town').  A  former  Creek  town  on  the  w. 
side  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  4  m.  below 
Wikaihlako,  in  Henry  co.,  Ala. 
Ohaskitalowas.— Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  364, 1822. 
OhoskM  TalUfau.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  163, 
1837. 

Chiskelikbatcha.  A  former  Choctaw 
town  belonging  to  the  Sixtowns  dis- 
trict, near  Ohicasawhay  r.,  probably  in 
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Jasper  co.,  Miss.  (West  Fla.  map,  ca. 
1775). 

Chisldao.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  formerly  living  in  York  co. , 
Va.  ■  They  numbered  about  200  in  1608. 
At  that  time  their  principal  village,  of  the 
same  name,  was  on  the  s.  side  of  York 
r.,  about  10  m.  below  the  junction  of  the 
Mattapony  and  Pamunkey.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ohiokiaet.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816. 
OhUkaot.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii,  77,  repr.  1819. 
OhUkiaok.— Ibid.,  i,  117.  KitkiMk.— Ibid.,  i,  map. 
KUkUk.--Strachey  {ca.  1612)  Virfirinia,  36, 1849. 

Chiinedinadinaye  ( *  walnut ' )  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112, 1890),  coor- 
dinate with  the  Chiltneyadnaye  clan  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache. 

Chiiro.  The  Snow-bunting  clan  of  the 
Hopi  of  Arizona. 

Toiaro  wiawfl.— Fewkes  In  19th  Reg.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 
1900  (un>lt«m='clan  ').  Tci'-«ro  wiin-wu.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  406,  1894. 

CMtchakoB.     See  Chechawkose. 

Chithat.  Mentioned  as  a  band  associ- 
ated with  the  Squaksin  and  Puyallup  of 
Puget  sd..  Wash.;  not  to  be  confounded 
witn  Chitwout,  a  synonym  of  Similka- 
meen. 
Chit-hut.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  226, 1858. 

Chitiinacha(  Choctaw :  c7iu<i*cooking  pot,  * 
mdsha  *they  possess*:  'they  have  cook- 
ing vessels*).  A  tribe,  forming  the  Chit- 
imachan  linguistic  family,  whose  earliest 
known  habitat  was  the  shores  of  Grand 
lake,  formerly  Lakeof  theShetimaaha,and 
the  banks  of  Grand  r. ,  La.  Some  16  or  18 
of  the  tribe  were  livingon  Grand  r.  in  1881, 
but  the  majority,  about  35,  lived  atCharen- 
ton,  on  the  s.  side  of  Bayou  T^che,  in  St 
Mary*8  parish,  about  10  m.  from  the  gulf. 
The  remnant  resides  in  the  same  district, 
but  the  present  population  is  not  known. 
The  name  of  these  Indians  for  themselves 
is  P^tch-pinunkansh,  'men  altogether 
red,'  a  designation  apparently  applied 
after  the  advent  of  the  whites.  The 
Chitimacha  came  into  notice  soon  after 
the  French  settled  Louisiana,  through 
the  murder  by  one  of  their  men  of  the 
missionary  St  Cosme  on  the  Mississippi 
in  1706.  This  was  followed  by  protracted 
warwiththeFrench,whocomp<ilIedthem 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  by 
Bienville  on  condition  that  the  hea<l  of 
the  murderer  be  brought  to  him;  this 
done,  peace  was  concluded.  The  tribe 
then  must  have  been  reduced  to  a  small 
number  of  warriors,  though  Le  Page  du 
Pratz,  who  was  present  at  the  final  cere- 
mony, says  they  arrived  at  the  meeting 
place  in  many  pirogues.  Little  is  known 
in  regard  to  their  customs.  Fish  and  the 
roots  of  native  plants  constituted  their 
foo^l,  but  later  tney  planted  maize  and 
sweet  potatoes.  They  were  strict  monoga- 
mists, and  though  the  women  appear  to 
have  had  considerable  authority  in  their 
government,  there  were  no  indications  of 


totems  or  the  gentile  system  among  them. 
The  men  wore  their  hair  long,  with  a  piece 
of  lead  at  the  end  of  the  queue,  and  tat- 
tooed their  arms,  legs,  and  faces.  The 
noonday  sun  is  said  to  have  been  their 
principal  deity.  The  dead  were  buried 
m  graves,  and  after  the  flesh  had  decayed 
the  bones  were  taken  up  and  reinterred. 
Their  villages  or  former  settlements  so  far 
as  known  were:  Amatpan,  Grosse  Tete 
Tchetin,  Hipinimtch,  Kamenakshtchat, 
Kushuh,  Namukatsup,  Nekunsisnis,  Net- 
pinunsh,  Shoktangihanehetchinsh,  Tcha- 
tikutingi,  Tchatkasitunshki,  Tsakhtsin- 
shup.  Chitimacha  villages  were  situated 
also  on  the  site  of  Donaldson ville,  As- 
cension parish,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  (here  St  Cosme  was  murdered 
in  1706),  and  at  the  mouth  of  Bayou  La- 
fourche. See  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash. , 
II,  148,  1883.  (A.  s.  G.) 

Ohetemaohas.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  pt.  1,  77, 1M8.  Ohetimachai.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am. Antlq.  Soc.,  11,806. 1836.  Ohitinmohas.— 
Ibid.,  114.  Pa'ntch  pinnnkamh.  — Gatschet  in 
Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii,  150,  1883.    Shcti- 


«».»^— Ibid..  148.  8byouUinaoha.~Ibid.,  150 
(early  French  form).  TohikSmaUL— Ibid.  (Ali- 
bamu  name).  Tchitimaohas.  -Le  Page  du  I'ratz, 
Hist,  de  la  Lonisiane,  1, 83, 1758.  Tohoutymaoba.— 
Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  150  (early  French  form). 
Yaohimiohat.— Martin.  Hist.  La.,  i,  167, 1827  (men- 
tioned with  Chitimacha.  but  probably  the  same). 

Chitunachan  Family.  A  linguistic  fam- 
ily consisting  solely  of  the  Chitimacha 
tribe  (q.  v.  ),from  which  it  takes  its  name. 
See  Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  66,  189L 

Chititiknewai  (Yokuts  name).  A  for- 
mer division  of  the  Bankalachi  that  lived 
on  upper  Deer  cr.,  s.  e.  of  Tulare  lake, 
Cal.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Ohetionewafth.— Weesells  (1853)  in  H.R  Ex.  Doc. 
76.  34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  32, 1857. 

Chitklin't  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
one  of  the  Taku  chiefs  ( Koluschan  familv ) 
named  Tc  litLen  ( '  bi^  tc.nt,  *  a  bird ) .  H  3 
people  were  there  m  1880. — Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Chitlatamnt.  A  Kuitsh  vil lage  on  lower 
Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 

Tci'-tla-ta'-ma».— Dotsey  in  Jour  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  231,  1890.  ■ 

Chitmank.     See  Chipmunk. 

Chitnak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  on  the 
s.  shore  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering  sea. 
Shetnak.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov..  map,  1886. 
Shitnak.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Chito  (*large*  [^people]).  A  Choctaw 
gens  of  the  VVatakihulata  phratry .  — Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc,  162,  1878. 

Chitola.  The  nearly  extinct  Rattle- 
snake clan  of  the  Zufii. 

Ch(tola-kwe.— Cushing  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
368,  18%  (ittce=' people'). 

Chitsa  ( refers  to  anything  of  a  pale  color; 
specifically,  *fair  people*).  One  of  the 
three  classes  or  castes  into  which  the 
Kutchakutchin  are  divided,  the  others 
being  the  Natesa  and  the  Tangesatsa, 
faintly  representing,  respectively,  '*the 
aristocracy,  the  middle  class^,  and  the 
poorer  orders  of  ci  vilized  nations.  * '     Mar- 
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liage  was  not  allowed  within  the  class  or 
caste,  however,  and  descent  was  in  the 
female  line. — Kirby  in  Bmithson.  Kep. 
1864, 418, 1866;  Haitiisty,  ibid.,  1866, 316, 
1872. 

Ghit-ohe-ah.— Jonee  in  Smlthson.  Rep.  1866,826, 
1872.  Ohit-sa.— Kirby  in  Smitbson.  Rep.  1864. 
418,  1865.  Ohitaah.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866.315.1872.    Ohit-taaffh.— Ibid.   Btohiaa-Kp^— 


Petltot.  Trad,  Ind.  du  Can.  Nord-oueBt,  14, 15, 1886. 
Tohit-«ne-ah.— Jones,  ibid.,  826. 

Ghitto-Fanna-Clmla.    See  NeamcMa. 

Chiuohin.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

CMnkak  ('pike  village').  A  Kaviag- 
mint  village  on  the  peninsula  inclosing 
Golofnin  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  16  in  1880. 
Ohiokiik.— Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map,  145, 
18»4.  Ohiooknk.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska. 
11,  1884.     Kneoktakimttt— W.  U.  Tel.  Exp.,  1867, 


quoted  by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  190i  (appa- 
•      "    _"    *  •  ~         chart 

pd  by 
kin  in  Kouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 


rently  the  same).    Scookuk.— Coast  Surv.  co 
cited  by  Baker,  ibid.    Tohioukakmioute.— Zagos- 


Chintaiina  (ChiU'taiina),  The  Eagle 
clan  of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex.    (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

CMwere  ('belonging  to  this  place,'  the 
home  people).  A  ferm  employed  by  J. 
O.  Dorsey  to  designate  a  group  of  Siouan 
tribes,  including  the  Oto,  Iowa,  and  Mis- 
souri, for  information  regarding  which, 
see  under  their  respective  names.  Con- 
sult also  Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  McGee,  ibid.,  and  the  writings  by 
Dorsey  cited  below. 

*Oe*kiwera.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash., 
128,  1880.  'Oiwew.— Ibid.  Ookiwew. -Dorsey  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  313,  1883  (misprint).  Olwera.— Ibid, 
(misprint).  Toekiwere.— Dotsey  in  Am.  Natnr., 
829,  1882.  jfiv^iwmt.—DoneY  In  3d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  211,1884.  Toiwere.— Am.  Natur.,  829,  1882. 
Ti-re'-wi.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  168, 1879. 

Chizhu.    The  Ist  Ponka  half-tribe,  com- 
posed of  4  gentes. 
Td^u.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228, 1897. 

Chishuwashtage  ( 'chizhu  peacemaker' ). 
The  16th   Kansa  gens,  the  7th  on  the 
Yata  side  of  the  tribal  circle. 
Peaoemaker.— -Dorsey  in   Am.  Natur.,  671,  July, 
1885.    T<4ja  Waotaffe.— Ibid. 

Chkungen.    A  Songish  band  at  McNeill 
bay,  8.  end  of  Vancouver  id. 
Tok'nagi'ii.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
17, 1890. 

Chlachaik.  Given  by  Krause  as  a  Ko- 
loschan  town  occupied  by  the  Tukden- 
tan.  Actually  a  summer  camp  on  an 
island  called  M'^xa,  near  Chichagof  id., 
A.laska 
OUaobft-ik.— Krause,  Tllnkit  Ind.,  118. 1885. 

Chlorite.— A  soft,  greenish,  often  black- 
ish, mineral,  related  to  the  micas,  much 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  ornaments, 
ceremonial  objects,  and  pipes.  When 
polished  it  is  in  many  cases  not  readily 
distinguished  from  steatite  or  soapstone 
save  by  its  somewhat  greater  hardness. 
It  occurs  as  a  secondary  mineral  result- 
ing from  alteration  of  other  species,  as 
biotite,  pyroxene,  amphibolite,  etc.  See 
j^one-tuork,  (w.  h.  h.) 
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Chnagmiut  ('coast people').  An  Alas- 
kan Eskimo  tribe  occupying  the  shore  of 
Pastol  bay,  the  Yukon  delta,  and  both 
banks  of  Yukon  r.  as  far  as  Razboinski, 
Alaska.  They  hunt  the  seal  and  beluga, 
trap  mink  and  musk  rat,  have  fish  in 
abundance,  eggs,  and  berries,  and  no  lack 
of  driftwood;  yet  thev  often  suffer  priva- 
tions, and  their  carelessly  built  villages 
are  sometimes  demolished  by  freshets. 
Subtribes  are  Anka(thagmiut,  Chukchage- 
miut,  Koshkogemiut,  Teletagmiut,  and 
Ukagemiut.  Their  villages  are  Aiachag- 
iuk,  Aimgua,  Alexief,  Andreafski,  Anka- 
chak,  Apoon,  Ariswaniski,  Avnulik,Chat- 
inak,  Chefoklak,  Chukchuk,  Claikehak, 
Fetkina,  Ikuak,  Ingichuk,  Kanig,  Kasha- 
tuk,  Khaik,  Kochkok,  Koraarof,  Kotlik, 
Kusilvak,  Kwiahok,  Kwikak,  Nigiklik, 
Ninvok,  Nokrot,  Nunapithlugak,  Onu- 
ganuk,  Pastoliak,  Pastoiik,  lUizboinski, 
Kibnaia,  Staria,  Selenie,  Starik,  Takshak, 
Tiatiuk,  Tlatek,  and  Uglovia.  The  tribe 
numbered  621  in  1890. 
Agolmint.— Wormanquoted  by  Dall in Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 17. 1877.  Xannulit— Erman  quoted  b; 
Dall,  ibid.  Xaninlit—Zagoskin  quoted  by  Dall 
ibid.  Fremonka.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  267 
1869  (Russian: '  people  by  the  sea').  Fremoraki.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 17, 1877.  Primoake.— 
Whymper,  Trav.  in  Alaska,  235,1868.  Prinotki.— 
Raymond  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1869,  693.  1870. 
Tsohnanneuten.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i, 
370,  1851.  Tsohaacinjutan.— Holmber^.  Ethnol. 
Skizz.,  5, 1885.  Tsohnagmiiten.— Wrangell,  Ethnol. 
Nach.,  122, 1839.  Tmagmyut.— Turner,  MS.  Unalit 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (=  ^people  of  the  outer  edge, 
dwelling  farthest  seaward^). 

Chobaabish.  A  small  band  of  Salish, 
subordinate  to  Skagit,  on  Swinomish  res., 
Wash. ;  mentioned i  in  Pt  Elliott  treaty  of 
1855;  pop.  38  in  1870. 

Ohe-baah-ah-bish.— RoKS  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  17, 1870. 
Oho-ba-abish.— Mallet  in  ibid..  198,  1877.  Oho- 
bah-ikh-biih.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  378, 1873. 

Chookrelatan  (Thlcharghilii-tunney  *  peo- 
ple away  from  the  forks'  ot  the  stream). 
A  former  village  of  the  Miahikhwutme- 
tunne  near  the  forks  of  Coauille  r.,  Greg. 
Their  lands  were  drained  dv  the  waters 
of  that  stream,  and  the  villagers  were 
separated  by  mountain  barriers  from  all 
neighbors  except  the  Kusan,  living  on 
the  coast. 

Ohak-re-le-a-ton.— Kaut2,  MS.  Toutouten  census, 
B.  A.  E.,  1855.  OhookreUtan.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Parmer,  June  8, 1860.  Ohookreletan.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702,  1857.  Ohoo-re-le-a-tan.— Par- 
rish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855.  Qlto'a-rxi'- 
li-i'  »dnn«'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
232, 1890  (=  •  people  away  from  the  forks  * ).  Okre- 
leUn.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1857. 

Choconikla.  A  Seminole  town,  of  about 
60  warriors  in  1820^  on  the  w.  side  of 
Apalachicola  r.,  contiguous  to  Ataphulga, 
on  Little  r.,  Decatur  co.,  Ga.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 
Oho-co-niokla.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
307,1822. 

Choconia.  The  legendary  last  survivor 
of  a  small  tribe  of  Indians  who,  previous 
to  1766,  inhabited  the  region  about  the 
town  of  Burton,   N.  H.     He  was  pur- 
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sued  by  a  white  hunter  to  the  mountain 
which  bears  his  name  and  driven  over 
the  cliffs  or  shot  to  death.  Before  dying 
he  is  reported  to  have  cursed  the  English 
and  their  cattle,  and  to  this  is  attributed 
the  fact  thatnone  of  these  animals  thrive 
InBurton  (Drake,  Aboriginal  Races,  285, 
1880).  It  is  possible  that  the  chief  has 
been  conjured  up  to  account  for  the  name 
of  the  mountain.  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Chootaw  (possibly  a  corruption  of  the 
Spajiish  chatOj  *flat'  or  *  flattened,'  al- 
luding to  the  custom  of  these  Indians  of 
flattening  the  head).  An  important  tribe 
of  the  Muskhogean  stock,  formerly  occu- 
pying middle  and  8.  Mississippi,  their  ter- 
ritory extending,  in  their  most  flourishing 
days,  for  some  distance  E.  of  Tombigl^ee 
r.,   probably  as  far  as   Dallas  co.,  Ga. 


ALLEN    WRIGHT— CHOCTAW 


Ethnically  they  belong  to  tlie  Choctaw 
branch  of  the  Muskhogean  family,  which 
included  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Huma, 
and  their  allies,  and  some  small  tribes 
which  formerly  lived  along  Yazoo  r. 
The  dialects  of  the  members  of  this 
branch  are  so  closely  related  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  practically  identical 
(Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  53, 1884}. 
The  earliest  notice  of  these  Indians  is 
found  in  the  De  Soto  narratives  for  1540. 
The  ciant  Tascalusa,  whom  he  met  in  his 
marcn  down  Coosa  valley  and  carried  to 
Mauvila,  was  a  Choctaw  chieftain;  and 
the  natives  who  fought  the  Spaniards  so 
fiercely  at  this  town  oelonged  to  a  closely 
related  tribe.  When  the  French,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  began 
to  settle  colonies  at  Mobile,  Biloxi,  and 


New  Orleans,  the  Choctaw  came  early  into 
friendly  relations  with  them  and  were 
their  allies  in  their  wars  aeainst  oth'sr 
Indian  tribes.  In  the  French  war  on  the 
Natchez,  in  1730,  a  large  body  of  Choctaw 
warriors  served  under  a  French  officer. 
They  continued  this  friendship  until  the 
English  traders  succeeded  indrawingover 
to  the  English  interest  some  of  the  b. 
Choctaw  towns.  This  brought  on  a  war 
between  them  and  the  main  body,  who 
still  adhered  to  the  French,  which  contin- 
ued until  1763.  The  tribe  was  constantly 
at  war  with  the  Creeks  and  Chickasaw. 
After  the  French  had  surrendered  their 
American  possessions  to  Great  Britain, 
in  1763,  and  to  some  extent  previously 
thereto,  members  of  the  tribe  began  to 
move  across  the  Mississippi,  where,  in 
1780,  Milfort  (M^moire,  95,  1802)  met 
some  of  their  bands  who  were  then 
at  war  with  the  Caddo.  About  1809  a 
Cho(!taw  village  existed  on  Wichita  r., 
and  another  on  Bayou  Chicot,  Opelousas 
parish,  La.  Morse'(  1820)  says  there  were 
1,200  of  them  on  the  Sabine  and  Neches 
rs.,  and  about  140  on  Red  r.,  near  Pecan 
point  (Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  373,  1822).  It 
is  stated  by  some  historians  that  this 
tribe,  or  parties  of  it,  participated  in  the 
Creek  war;  this,  however,  is  emphatic- 
all  v  denied  by  Halbert  (Creek  War  of 
1813  and  1814,  124,  1895),  who  was 
informed  in  1877  by  some  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  tribe  that  the  Choc- 
taw manifested  no  hostility  toward  the 
Americans  during  this  conflict.  A  small 
band  of  perhaps  30  were  probably  the 
only  Choctaw  with  the  Creeks.  The 
larger  part  of  those  in  Mississippi  began 
to  migrate  to  Indian  Ter.  in  1832,  hav- 
ing ceded  most  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  in  various  treaties  (Royce, 
Indian  Land  Cessions,  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899). 

The  Choctaw  were  preeminently  the 
agriculturists  of  the  southern  Indians. 
Though  brave,  their  wars  in  most  in- 
stances were  defensive.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  "great  house,"  or  "the 
square,"  in  Choctaw  towns,  as  they  ex- 
isted in  the  Creek  communities,  nor  of 
the  busk  (q.  v. ).  The  game  of  chunkey 
(q.  V. ),  as  well  as  the  ball  play  (q.  v. ),  was 
extensively  practised  by  them.  It  was 
their  custom  to  clean  the  bones  of  the 
dead  before  depositing  them  in  boxes  or 
baskets  in  the  bone-houses,  the  work  be- 
ing performed  by  "certain  old  gentle- 
men with  very  long  nails,"  who  aUowed 
their  nails  to  grow  long  for  this  purpose. 
The  people  of  this  tribe  also  followed  the 
custom  of  setting  up  poles  around  the 
new  graves,  on  w-nicn  they  hung  hoops, 
wreaths,  etc. ,  to  aid  the  spirit  in  ite  ascent. 
As  their  name  seems  to  imply,  they 
practised  artificial  head  flattening. 
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The  population  of  the  tribe  when  it 
first  came  into  relations  with  the  French, 
about  the  year  1700,  has  been  estimated 
at  from  15,000  to  20,000.  Their  number 
in  1904  was  17,805,  exclusive  of  4,722 
Choctaw  f reedmen  ( negroes ) .  These  are 
all  under  the  Union  agency,  Ind.  Ter. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  small  number 
in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

There  are,  or  at  least  were  formerly, 
several  dialects  spoken  in  different  sec- 
tions; these,  however,  differed  so  little 
that  they  have  not  been  considered 
worthy  of  special  mention.  The  small 
Muskhogean  tribes  known  as  Mobilian, 
Tohome  or  Tomez,  Tawasa,  Mugulasha, 
Acolapissa,  Uuma,  and  Ck)nshac  (a.  v.), 
on  the  gulf  coast  of  Mississippi  ana  Ala- 
bama, are  sometimes  called  Choctaw,  but 
the  Choctaw  proper  had  their  villages 
inland,  on  the  upper  courses  of  theChicka- 
sawhay.  Pearl,  and  Big  Black  rs.  and  the 
w.  affluents  of  the  Tombigbee.  At  least 
in  later  times  they  were  distinguished 
into  three  sections,  each  under  its  mingo 
or  chief.  The  western  division  was  called 
Oklafalava,  'the  long  people,^  and  con- 
sisted of  small,  scattered  villages;  the 
northeastern,  Ahepatokla  (Oypatukla), 
'  potato-eating  people,'  and  the  southeast- 
em  district  came  to  be  called  Oklahannali, 
'  Sixtowns,'  from  the  name  of  the  domi- 
nant subdivision.  The  people  of  these 
two  latter  districts  lived  in  large  towns  for 
mutual  defense  against  their  constant 
enemies  the  Creeks.  Gatschet  gives  Cobb 
Indians  as  the  name  of  those  Choctaw 
settled  w.  of  Pearl  r. 

According  to  Morgan  (Ancient  Society, 
99,  162, 1877)  the  Choctaw  were  divided 
into  two  pnratries,  each  including  4 
gentes,  as  follows:  A,  Kushapokla  (Di- 
vided people):  1,  Kushiksa  (Reed);  2, 
Lawokia;  8,  Lnlakiksa;  4.  Linoklusha; 
B.  WatflJcihulata  (Beloved  people):  1, 
Gnofaniksa  (Beloved  people):  2,  Isku- 
bmi  (Small  people);  3,  Chito  (Large peo- 
ple); 4,  Shakcnukla  (Crayfish  people). 
Besides  these,  mention  is  made  of  a  gens 
named  Urihesahe  (Wright  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Bep.  1843,  348),  which  has  not  been 
identified.  Morgan's  list  is  probably  far 
from  complete. 

Following  are  names  of  Choctaw  vil- 
lages: Alamucha,  AUoou  Loanshaw,  Ava- 
nabi,  Bayou  Chicot,  Bishkon,  Bissasha, 
Bogue  Toocola  Chitto,  Booctolooee,  Bouc- 
foaca,  Boutt^  Station,  Cabea  Hoola,  Ca- 
hawba  Old  Towns,  Cbeponta's  Villa^, 
Ghicasawhay,  Chinakbi,  Chishafoka,Chis- 
kelikbatcha,  Chomontokali,  Chooca  Hoo- 
la, Chunkey,  Chunkey  Chitto,  Coatraw, 
Coila,  Concha,  Conchachitou,  Concha 
Consapa,  Conchatikpi,  Coosha,  Coue- 
chitou,  Cushtusha,  Cutha  Aimethaw, 
Cuthi  Uckehaca^  East  Abeika,  Ebita  Poo- 
colo  Chitto,  Ebita  Poocolo  Skatane,  Es- 
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cooba,  Etuck  Chukke,  Faluktabunnee, 
Fuketcheepoonta,  Haanka  UUah,  Heito- 
towa,  Hoola-tassa,  Hyukkeui,  Ikatchi- 
ocata,  Imongalasha,  Imongalasha  Ska- 
tane, Kaffetalaya,  Lukfa,  Lushapa,  Mahe- 
wala,  Nashwan^a,  Oka  Altakala,  Oka 
Chippo,  Oka  Cloopoly,  Oka  Hullo,  Oka 
Kapassa,  Okalusa,  Okapoolo,  OkaTalaya, 
Okhata  Talaya,  Olitaissa,  Oony,  Oske- 
Isjgna,  Osuktalaya,  Otakshanabe,  Panthe, 
Pmeshuk,  Pooscoostekale,  Pooshapuka- 
nuk,  Sapa  Chitto,  Sapeessa,  Schekaha, 
Shanhaw,  Shukhata,  Shuqualak,  Skanapa, 
Sukinatchi,  Tala,Taliepataua,  Talpahoka, 
Teeakhaily  Ekutapa,  Tombigbee,  Toni- 
cahaw.  West  Abeika,  Wia  Takali,  Yagna 
Shoogawa,  Yanatoe,  Yazoo,  Yazoo  Ska- 
tane, Yowani.  (j.  r.  s.  c.  t.  ) 
Ani'-Taa'U.  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  609, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  sing.  TVx'to).  jja'-tiL— Dor- 
sey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage  name). 
Cbaoatot.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  313, 1728.  Ghaoktaws.— 
Jefferson  (1781),  Notes,  144,  1825.  Chaotah.— 
Rafinesque.  Am.  Nations,  i.  241,  1836.  Chao- 
tanys.— Ann.  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  ii.  380, 1841. 
Ohaetat.— Parraud,  Hist  Kentucke,  111,  1785. 
Ohaetawa.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  i,  158,  1761. 
Ohit'hta.— Oatschet  in  American  Antiq.,  iv,  76, 
1881-82.  Ohaktaws.— N.  Y.  Stat,  at  Large,  Treaty 
of  1808,  VII,  98,  1846.  Chaltaa.— Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  map,  1741  (misprint).  Ohaqueta.— Iberville 
(1700)  in  Maigry.  D^.,  iv,  468,  1880.  Cha- 
quitat.— Ibid.,  419.  Ohataw.  —  Rogers,  North 
America,  204,  1765.  Chat-Kaa.— Du  Prat7..  Hist. 
La.,  II,  216,  1758.  Ohatkawa.  - Jeflerys,  French 
Dom.,  I.  165,  1761.  Ohattaei.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  (Hiattaa.— Ibid.,  25.  Ohattoet.— Ibid., 
22.  Ohawetat.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.,  868,  1805. 
OhaotawB.— Morse,  N.  Am.,  218, 1776.  Ohioktaws.— 
Roger8,NorthAmerica,203,1765.  Ohiotowt.— Ibid., 
288.  Ohoeataus.— Disturnell,  map  M^jico,  1846. 
OhookUwa.— Ellicott,  Jour.,  85,  1797.  Ohoota.— 
Latham  (1844)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i, 
160,  1848.  Ohootanghs.— Cateeby,  Nat.  Hist.  Car., 
II,  xi.  1748.  Choctaw.— French  writer  lea,  1727) 
in  Shea,  Cath.  Mlabions,  429,  1855.  Chootoa.— 
Domenech.  Deserts,  ii,  198, 1860.  Ohoktah.— Bar- 
ton, New  Views,  1, 1798.  Ohoktaoa.— Am.  Pioneer, 
I,  408,  1842.  Ohoktaw.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  184, 1816.  Ohonaotas.— Martin,  Hist  of  La., 
I,  249,  1827.  Ohokaws.— Boudinot.  op.  cit,  126. 
Flat  Heads.  — Jeff erys,  French  Dom.,  185,  map, 
1761.  Flats.— Bartram,  Travels,  515,  1791.  Ean- 
aS'sh.— Gatschet,  infn  (Arapaho  name).  ITabug- 
findebaig.— Tanner,  Narrative,  816,  1880,  (*flat 
neads':  the  name  given  by  the  Ottawa  to  a  tribe 
"said  to  have  lived  below  the  Illinois  r.";  proba- 
bly Choctaw).  Baaakfwa.— Gatschet,  infn  (Chey- 
enne name:  *  feathers  sticking  up  above  the 
ears').  Bhaoktans.— Penhallow  (17&)  in  N.  H. 
Hist.  Coll.,  Ist 8..  79, 1824.  BhockUus.— NUes  a760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  832,  186L  T^-qta.— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1891  (Kwapa 
name).  Toa-qtit  a«»-ya-d£.— Dorsey,  Biloxi  MS. 
Diet.,  B.  A.  £.,  1892  (one  of  the  Biloxi  names). 
Toa-qtit  hav-ya.— Ibid,  (another  Biloxi  name). 
Toa-tiL— Ibi<L,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(Kansa  name).  Tohaetas.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  to 
N.  A.,  II,  210, 1766.  Tohatakes.— Margry,  D^.,  ii, 
197,  1877.  Tchiaotaa.— Bienville  (17«)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist ,  IX,  925,  1855.  T«tea  PUtea.- Pic- 
quet  letter  (1752)  in  Parkman,  Montcalm  and 
Wolfe,  II.  417, 1884.  Taah-tO.— Grayson,  Creek  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Taaxta.— 
Miiller,  Grundriss  der  sprachwissenschaft,  ii,  pt. 
1,282,1882.  Taohaktaer.— Ally  (1712),  Historic  der 
Reisen,  xvl,  1758.  Tnbbiea.— Am.  Notes  and 
Queries,  vili,  281,  Apr.  16, 1892. 

Chootaw  Capitale.  On  a  French  map  of 
1777  this  name  appears  on  an  affluent  of 
Pascagoula  r.,  Miss.,  b.  of  Yowani  and 
Ghicasawhay.     On    Philippeaux*s   map 
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of  the  English  colonies  in  1781  it  is  loca- 
ted w.  of  Yowani.  Possibly  identifiable 
with  Inkillis.  q.  v. 

Ohaetaw  Oapitaleo.— Bartram,  Voy.,  I,  map,  1799 
(misprint). 

Chogset  A  New  England  name  of  the 
cunner,  blue  perch,  or  burgall  (Ctenola- 
brus  csmileus) .  Gerard  (Sun,  N.  Y.,  July 
30,  1895)  says  the  word  means  *it  is 
flabby',  in  Chippewa  shagod.  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet,  30,  1903)  derives  chogset, 
in  Pequot  cachauxet,  from  chohchohketnt 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect,  signifying 
*  spotted'  or  *  striped,'  which  is  a  much 
preferable  etymology.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Chohalaboohhalka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  the  w.  side  of  Suwanee  r.,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Alapaha,  in  Hamil- 
ton CO.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823), 
19th  Cong.,  27,  1826. 

Choinimni  ( pi.  Chuyenmani ) .  A  Mari- 
posan  tribe  on  Kings  r.,  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  Mill  cr.,  Cal.  Powers  calls 
them  Chainimaini  and  says  they  lived 
downstream  from  the  Tisechu  and  above 
the  Iticha.  Only  a  few  families  are  left. 
Ohai-nim'-ai-ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  370,  1877.  Ohewenee.— Gatscbet  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hl8t.,  158.  1877.  Ohoemimneei.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Oho-e-nem-nee.  — Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899.  Choc-nim-ne.-Mer- 
riam  in  Science,  xix,  915,  June  17,  1904.  Oho-e- 
]iim-ne«s.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  223,  1851.  Ohoe-wem- 
nei.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  23,  1852.  Cboo-nemnet,— Ibid.,  22. 
Ohow-e-nim-ne.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sesn.,  31,  1857.  Ohonemmei.— 
Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511, 1854. 

Choinok.  A  small  Mariposan  tiibe, 
nearly  extinct,  which  formerly  inhabited 
the  locality  just  s.  of  where  the  town  of 
Visalia  now  stands,  in  Tulare  co.,  Cal. 
Oho-e-neet.— Barbour  (1852}  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  253,  1853.  Obo-e-nuoo.— 
Ibid.,  254.  Ohoinio.— Carets  (1775-76),  Diary,  289, 
1900.  Ohoinook.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76, 34th  Cong. .  3d  sess  .  82, 1857.  Ohoi-nuok.— 
Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1899.  Ohoi- 
nucks.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  22, 1852. 

Chokatowela  f*  blue  spot  in  the  middle  * ) . 
A  band  of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 
Ohoke-tar-to-womb. — Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  34, 
1806  (probably synonymous).  6oka-towela.— Dor- 
sey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,1897.  Teoka-towela.— 
Ibid. 

Chokishgna.    A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  Jaboneria. 
Ohokisgna.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Ohokishgna.— Ibid.,  June  11, 1861. 

Chokoakla.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Apalachicola  r.,  4  m. 
below  the  forks,  in  Florida.  Mulatto 
King  was  chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74,  19th  Cong.,  27,  1826. 

Chokuyem.  The  nahie  probably  applied 
originally  to  a  single  village  somewhere 
in  Petaluma  valley,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.  It 
gained  a  wider  significance,  being  used  by 
uibbs  to  designate  all  the  Indians  in  the 
region  from  San  Rafael  mission  n.  to 
SfiSita  Rosa  and  e.  to  Suscol,  and  by  others 


in  a  still  broader  sense  as  the  name  of  a 
division  of  what  they  termed  the  01a- 
mentke,  and  comprising  all  the  Indians 
in  Petaluma  and  Honoma  valleys.  This 
latter  broad  significance  is  probably  due 
to  the  association  at  Sonoma  mission  of 
the  original  Chokuyem  people  with  those 
from  various  other  villages,  (s.  a.  b.) 
Ohoeouyem.— Latham  (1853)  in  Proc.  Philol.  See. 
Lond.,  VI,  83. 1864.  Oho-k^-yen.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  EthnoJ.,  in,  195,  1877.  Petalu]iui.~Tay]or 
in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861.  Petlenum.— Ibid. 
Toho-ko-yem.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  421,  1853.  Tshokoyem.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.Soc.  Lond.,  1856. 

Choliom.  A  former  Chumashan  villa^ 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Choloooo  Litabixee  {Chu-^ldko  Ui-taplkH 
*  horse's  flat  foot* — A.  S.  G. ).  A  former 
Upper  Creek  village  on  a  bend  of  Talla- 
poosa r. ,  A  la. ,  in  the  river  bottom,  where, 
on  Mar.  27,  1814,  the  defeat  of  the  Red- 
stick  party  took  place  at  the  battle  of  the 
Horseshoe. — Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  341, 
1861. 

CholoBoo.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Cholovone.  A  tribe  or  group  of  tribes 
constituting  a  portion  of  the  Mariposan 
family,  inhabiting  San  Joaquin  valley, 
Cal.,  and  occupving  a  strip  of  territory 
along  the  e.  bank  ofSan  Joaquin  r.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stockton,  from  the  Tuolumne 
to  about  Calaveras  r.  They-  were  thus 
separated  by  Moquelumnan  tribes  from 
the  main  body  of  the  family  farther  s. 
Little  is  known  about  them,  and  they  are 
probably  extinct.  A  Yokuts  vocabulary 
(Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  571, 
1877 J,  from  Takin  or  Dents  Ferry  on 
Stanislaus  r.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra, 
may  be  from  Cholovone  territory.  The 
following  divisions  or  subtribee  of  the 
Cholovone  are  mentioned:  Chupcan,  Sa- 
wani,  Yachikamni,  Yachimese,  and 
Yukolumni.  The  following  are  men- 
tioned as  Cholovone  villages:  Bantas, 
Heluta,  Hosmite,  Khulpuni,  Mitutra, 
Pashashe,  Takin,  Tammatan,  and  Tawi. 
Somewhat  doubtful  are  Lakisumne  and 
Tuolumne,  which  may  have  been  Mo- 
Quelumnan. 

Cholobone.— Pinart,  Yokuts  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 
Oholovone.— Ibid.  Tohalabones.-^Jhamisso  in 
Kotzebue  Voy.,  in,  51.  1821.  Toholoones.— Ban- 
croft. Nat.  Kaces.  i.  453,  1874  (misquoted  from 
Chaini«*Ho).    Toholovonet.— Chamiaso,  op.  cit. 

Cholapaha.  A  Timuquanan  town  in  k. 
Florida,  visited  by  De  Soto*s  troops  in 
Aug.,  1539,  before  reach  ingAquacalecuen. 
They  spoke  of  it  as  a  villa  farta^  a  town  of 
plenty,  because  they  found  an  abundance 
of  Indian  com  there. -^Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  131, 
1850. 

Chomaath  (Tco^mdath).  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 
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Chomehadila  ( *  pitch-pine ' — Powers;  or 

*  white-pine  ridge  * — Kroeber) .  A  former 
Pomo  village  on  the  mesa  s.  w.  of  Calpella, 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal. 

Oho«in-Oha-di'-la  r6mo.— Powers  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  165, 1877. 

Chomonehouanitte.  A  name  given  on 
several  maps  as  that  of  a  tribe lormerly 
living  N.  w.  of  L.  St  John,  Quebec  Prob- 
ably a  Montagnais  band  or  settlement. 
GhemeBohoTudstes.— Emauts  and  Rapilly  map, 
1777.  OhoiiMwichonmiit— I  — Bellin  map,  175d. 
ChomoiwMiaiii»t<Hi. — Lotter  map,  ca.  1755.  Ohomo- 
aehooanistM.— Lattr6  map,  1784. 

Chomontokali  {shomo-tctkali,  *  hanging 
moss ' ) .  A  former  town  of  the  Oypatukla 
or  northeastern  division  of  the  Choctaw, 
consisting  of  8  hamlets,  with  garden 
patches  intervening,  extending  b.  and 
w.  about  2  m.  and  about  i  m.  m  width; 
situated  between  two  head-streams  of 
Black  Water  cr.,  in  Kemper  co..  Miss. 
In  1830  the  residence  of  Nita  Homma, 

*  Red  Bear,*  was  in  the  third  hamlet  from 
the  w..  and  about  1,200  yds.  s.  of  the  site 
of  his  nouse  is  a  mound  about  12  ft.  hi^h. 
The  town  was  on  the  trail  that  extended 
E.  and  w.  from  Imongolasha  to  Haan- 
kaulla. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  VI,  418,  1902. 

Obomontakali.— Romans,  Fla.,  map,  1775.  Ohomon- 
tokali.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775.  Bhomo  Takali.— 
Halbert,  op.  dt. 

ClLonaoate. — A  Huichol  settlement  at  the 
E.  border  of  their  territorv,  in  the  Sierra 
de  los  Huicholes,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map,  1902. 

Chonakera.  The  Black  Bear  gens  of 
the  Winnebago. 

Bear.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  157, 1877.  Blaek  bear.— 
Dorsey,  MS.  Winnebago  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1878. 
Hoae'-cha'-da.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  157,  1877. 
Ho«»te'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da.— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  240, 1897  ('they  who  call  themselves  after 
the  black  bear').  Too'-na-ke-ri.— Ibid,  (archaic 
name). 

Ckongafketon.  A  division  of  the  Sisse- 
ton  Sioux,  identified  bv  Riggs  as  the  Lac 
Traverse  band;  possibly  the  same  as  the 
Sisseton  proper  of  Pike;  applied  by  early 
writers  to  the  whole  tribe  and  inteipreted 
Wolf  or  Dog  nation,  though  now  recog- 
nized as  a  form  of  the  worcl  Sisseton. 
(Hioagaakabee. — Barcia,  Ensayo.  238,  1723.  Ohon- 
faakabion.— Hennepin  quoted  byNeill  in  Minn. 
Hiat.  Coll.,  1, 257, 1872.  Ghongaskethon.— Hennepin 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.  Miss.,  Ill,  1861 .  Chon- 
gasketon.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  185,  1698. 
Ohoagonsoeton.— Neill,  op.  cit.,  260  (misprint). 
ChoagouMeton.— Carver,  TraT.,  80, 1778.  Ohonkas- 
ketonwaa.— Williamson  quoted  by  Neill.  op.  cit. 
260  (interpreted  'dwellers  in  a  fort  •  and  applied 
to  the  Sisseton  of  L.  Traverse).  ChonsgMkapy.— 
Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Ghongaska- 
beee.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80, 
1854.  Ohoogaeketoa.— La  Salle  (1679-81  jlnMargry, 
IMc.,  I.  481, 1876.  Onoagaagaba.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
map,  1741  (misprint).  Oonkatketonwan.—Riggs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  introd.,  ix,  1852. 

Chongyo.    The  Pipe  clan  of  the  Piba 
(Tobacco)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Tooa-o.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 
Tooa  waa-wu.— Fewke8   in    Am.  Anthrop.,   vii. 
406, 1894  (trufl-tr»<  =  *clan'). 


Chonodote  {perh&jie  tyohnodoief*  'where 
a  spring  issues.' — Hewitt).  A  former 
Cayuga  settlement  located  on  Machin's 
map  of  Sullivan's  expedition  (Conover, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  on  the  b.  side  of  Cayuga 
lake,  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  present  Cayuga, 
N.  Y.  It  was  probably  destroyed  bv 
Sullivan  in  1779. 

Chonque.  Probably  a  Choctaw  band  on 
Yazoo  r..  Miss.,  below  the  Tioux,  in  the 
17th  century.  See  Churikey. 
Oheakn*.— Mckenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
80,  1854.  Ohongue.— Coxe,  Carolana,  12,  1741. 
Ohoaqne.— Tonti  (1090)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
82,1846. 

Chooahlitth.    A  former  Samish  settle- 
ment in  the  canoe  passage  b.  of  Hidalgo 
id.,  N.  w.  Wash. 
Ohoo-<h-litah.— Oibbe,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  £. 

Chooca  Hoola  (chiika  'house,'  'lodge,' 
htUlo  *  beloved ' ) .  A  former  Choctaw  set- 
tlement on  the  N.  side  of  Sukenatcha  cr., 
between  the  mouths  of  Running  Tiger 
and  Straight  crs. ,  in  the  n.  part  of  Kemper 
Co.,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  vi,  425,  1902. 

Ohoooa  Hoola.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775. 
Ohooka-hoola.— Ibid,  810. 

Choppatee't  Village.  A  former  Miami 
village  on  the  w.  bank  of  St  Joseph  r.,  a 
few  miles  from  Ft  Wayne,  Allen  co.,  Ind. 
Named  after  a  chief  who  resided  there. 
The  tract  was  granted  to  J.  B.  Boure,  an 
interpreter,  by  treaty  of  Oct.  23,  1826. 

Choptank.  Apparently  a  tribe  consist- 
ing of  3  subtribes — the  Ababco,  Hutsa- 
wap,  and  Tequassi mo— formerly  living 
on  Choptank  r.  in  Maryland.  In  1741 
they  were  given  a  reserve  near  Secretary 
cr.,  on  the  s.  side  of  Choptank  r.,  in  Dor- 
chester CO.,  on  the  Eastern  shore,  where 
a  few  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro  blood 
still  remained  in  1837.  See  Bozman, 
Maryland,  i,  115,  1837. 

Chorofa  ('bird*).  A  clan  of  the  Apo- 
hola  phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of 
Florida.— Pareja  (1614)  quoted  by  Gat- 
schet  inProc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xvii,  492, 
1878. 

Choromi.  A  Coetanoan  village  formerly 
situated  near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Chormco.  A  tribe,  formerly  on  the 
Texas  coast,  to  whom  Cabeza'  de  Vaca 
fled  from  the  Coaqne  with  whom  he  had 
lived  nearlv  a  year  after  shipwreck  on 
Malhado  id.  in  1528.  The  people,  he 
said,  took  their  name  from  the  woods  in 
which  they  lived.  He  stayed  with  this 
tribe  about  6  years,  traveling  and  trading 
with  others  in  the  vicinity  and  inland. 
The  region  was  probably  the  home  of  the 
Karankawan  family  at  that  time.  The 
Chorruco  are  now  extinct.  See  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Indians,  Peabody  Museum 
Papers,  i,  46,  1891.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Oarruoo.— Harris,   Voy.  and   Trav.,  i,  802,  17ai. 
Oharruoo.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  53, 1851. 
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Ohorrueo. — ^Ibid. ,  84.  Ohomooo. — Smith,  Cabezade 
Vaca,  index,  1871.  Choroioo. — Latham,  Elem. 
Comp.  PhUol..  466. 1862. 

ChoBlio.    A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.,  probably  e.  of 
Pri8oner*8  harbor. 
Too-od.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab..B. 

A.  E.,  1884. 

Chotro.  The  Bluebird  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Ohoro. — Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi  Ceremo- 
nies, 175,  1902.  Chorxh.— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer 
Snake  Ceremony,  283, 1903.  Oh6rsh-namn.— Voth, 
Trad,  of  the  Hopi,  87,  1905.  Too'-ro  wiiii-wii.— 
FewJces  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404,  ISH  (wiili-wu 
rs'clan').     Tootro  winwtL — Fewkesin  19th  Rep. 

B.  A.  £.,  684, 1900.  Too'-air.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  38, 1891  (given  as  the  Jay  clan). 

Chotanktofkee  (tchat  aksofka  *  preci- 
pice*). A  town  situated  1  m.  s.  w.  of 
Eufaula,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  Ter. 
(H.  R.  Doc.  80,  27th  Ck>ng.,  3d  sess.,  8, 
1843).  In  the  old  Creek  country  there 
was  formerly  a  settlement  of  the  same 
name,  probably  near  Abikudshi,  e.  of 
upper  Coosa  r.,  Ala.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Chonpetonlas.  A  yilla^  formerly  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  2  or  3 
leagues  above  New  Orleans;  spoken  of 
by  P^nicaut  in  1718  as  old  and  apparently 
abandoned.  The  name  of  the  people, 
who  were  possibly  of  Choctaw  aflSnity,  is 
perpetuate  in  that  of  a  street  in  New 
Orleans.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Ohapitoolas.— Dumont,  La.,  i,  13,  1758.  Choupi- 
touUfc— P6nicaut  (1718)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  141, 1869.  Tohonpitoulas.— French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  59,  note,  1851. 

ChoTitikwnchik  (Pima:  Tc6Mk  Wu^tcik, 
'charcoal  laying').  A  former  village  of 
the  Maricopa,  in  s.  Arizona,  which  was 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  on  their 
removal  down  the  Gila  to  their  present 
location  below  Gila  crossing.  It  was 
then  occupied  by  the  Pima,  who  in  turn 
abandoned  it. — Kussell,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
16,  1902. 

Chowanoo  ( Algonquian:  shawHn^  *  south' ; 
9hawiXnog^  *they  of  the  south,*  *  southern- 
ers. ' — W.  J. ) .  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Chowan  r.,N.  e.  N.  C,  about  the  junc- 
tion of  Meherrin  and  Nottoway  rs.  In 
1584-85,  when  first  known,  they  were  the 
leading  tribe  in  that  r^ion.  Two  of 
their  villages  at  that  time  were  Ohanoak 
and  Maraton,  and  they  probably  occupied 
also  Catoking  and  Metocaum.  Ohanoak 
alone  was  said  to  have  700  warriors.  They 
gradually  dwindled  away  before  the 
whites,  and  in  1701  were  reduced  to  a  sin- 
gle village  on  Bennetts  cr.  They  joined  in 
the  Tuscarora  war  against  the  whites  in 
1711-12,  and  at  its  close  the  remnant,  esti- 
mated at  about  240,  were  assigned  a  small 
reservation  on  Bennetts  and  Catherine 
crs.  In  1820  they  were  supposed  to  be 
extinct.  In  addition  to  the  settlements 
named,  the  Chowanoc  also  occupied  Ra- 
mushonok.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ohawanook.— Barlow  (1584}  in  Smith  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia, I,  84,  repr.  1819.    Onawanook.— Greenville 


(1585)  in  Hawks,  N.  C,  I,  112,  1859.  Chawoa- 
aoka.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  15,  1871. 
Ohawonetts.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia. I,  88,  repr.  1819.  Chawonoack.— IbicL,  87, 
90.  Ohawonook.— Ibid.  Chawonoka.— Ibid.  Oha- 
wona.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
1, 1856.  Ohawoon.— Home,  map  (1666)  in  Hawks, 
N.  C,  II,  1858.  Ohawwonooka.— Smith  (1629),  op. 
cit.,  I,  75,  repr.  1819.  Chawwonoke.— Pots,  ibid., 
230.  Choan.— Doc  of  1653  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  1, 17, 1886. 
Ohoaaitte.— Lane  (1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  in.  314, 
repr.1810.  Ohowah.— Latham,  Elem.Comp.Philol., 
466, 1862.  Ohowan.— Doc.  of  1663  in  N.  C.  Kec.,  I,  64. 
1886.  Chowane.— Ibid.,55.  Ohowaaoako.— Doc.  of 
1707,  ibid.,  657.  Chowanooft. -Jefferson,  Notes, 
129, 1825.  Ohowanok.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  yii,  1848. 
Okowanooke.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Virginia,  143, 
1849.  Cbowou.— Lawson  (1710),  Hist.  Car.,  868, 
repr.  1860 (misprint for Chuwon).  Ghuwon.— Ibid., 
383.  Shawan.— Lederer  (1670J  in  Hawks,  N.  C,  li, 
45, 1858  (used  as  a  synonym  for  Roanoke  r.) 

ChowchiUa.  A  name  applied  in  various 
forms  to  two  distinct  divisions  of  Cali- 
fornia, one  beionsing  to  the  Mi  wok  (Mo- 
quelumnan  family),  the  other  to  the 
Yokuts  (Mariposan  family).  The  former 
lived  on  the  upper  waters  of  Fresno  and 
Chowchilk  rs.,  and  the  latter,  properly 
called  Chaushi la  (q.  v. ),  probably  on  lower 
ChowchiUa  r.,  in  the  plains  and  lowest 
foothills.  Recorded  under  many  forms 
of  the  same  name  from  the  time  of  the 
gold  excitement,  the  two  divisions  have 
been  inextricably  confused.  A  treaty  was 
made  with  them  and  numerous  other 
trib^  Apr.  29,  1851,  by  which  a  tract  be- 
tween ChowchiUa  and  Kaweah  rs.  was 
reserved  for  their  use.  TAt  this  time  the 
Yokuts  ChowchiUa,  or  Chaushila,  to- 
gether with  the  Howeches,  Chukchansi, 
Pohoniche,  and  Nukchu  were  said  to  be 
under  a  single  chief  called  Naiyakqua. 
The  Miwok  division,  apparently,  were 
considered  the  most  powenul  and  warlike 
people  of  that  region,  and  to  them  was 
attributed  the  greater  part  of  the  hos- 
tUities,  murders,  and  rooberies  that  had 
occurred,  although  this  arraignment  is 

Srobably  due  to  nothing  more  than  the 
efense  Dy  the  Indians  of  themselves  and 
their  homes  against  the  depredations  of 
lawless  whites.  These  numbered  only  85 
in  1857.  The  reservation  was  abandoned 
by  1859,  and  asmaUerone,  w.  of  Madera, 
was  set  aside;  this,  however,  was  seem- 
ingly never  confirmed.  There  are  some 
survivors  of  the  Miwok  ChowchiUa  living 
along  the  upper  waters  of  the  stream  that 
bears  their  name. 

Ohaa-ohil'-la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
849.  1877.  Ohouohillac—Barbour  et  al.  (1851)  in 
8en.£x.Doc.4,82dCong..6pec.8e88..61,18^.  Ohoa- 
ohille.  — Jolinston  ( 1851) ,  ibid.,  65.  Ohou-ohiUies.  — 
McKee  et  al.  (1851 ),  ibid.,  74.  Ohow-ehi-la.— Wee- 
sells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doo.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d 
sess.,  SO,  1857.  Ohow-ohi-iiars. Johnston  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  22, 1852.  Ohow 
ohillas.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Bep.  1857,  899.  185S. 
(niowohiUe.->Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  64, 1858.  Chow-«hill-iM.~ 
McKee  et  al.  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  228,  1851.  Ohow- 
olaa. —Henley  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  512, 1854.  0©w- 
ohillas.— Beale  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4, 82d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  878,  1858. 
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Chowig^a.    A  Gabrielefio  rancheria  for- 
merly at  Palofi  Verdes,  Los  Angeles  co., 
Cal.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
TTnMuigiiA.— Kroeber,  inrn,  1905  (Lulsefio  name). 

Choye.  A  village,  mentioned  by  Tonti 
(French,  Hist  CJoll.  La.,  i,  72,  1846)  in 
1690,  as  near  the  settlements  of  the  Yatasi 
on  Red  r.,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  what  is 
now  Louisiana.  The  people  were  said  to 
be  hostile  to  the  Kadohadacho,  perhaps 
some  passing  quarrel.  From  its  associa- 
tion with  the  Yatasi  and  Natasi,  the  vil- 
lage was  probably  inhabited  by  a  sub- 
division of  one  of  the  Caddo  tribes.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  settlement  is  not 
known;  its  inhabitants  were  probably 
scattered  among  their  kindred  during  the 
contentions  of  the  18th  century,  later 
becoming  extinct.  (a.  c.  p.  ) 

Ohaye.— Margry,  D6c.,  in.  409,  1^8.  Ohoye.— 
TontI  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  72, 
1846. 

Choyopan  ( *  moving  the  eyelids  or  eye- 
brows*).    A  Tonkawa  clan. 
Tob^yopan.— Oatschet.  Tonka  we  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

ClLoietta.  Mentioned  in  1699  by  Iber- 
ville (Margry.  D^.,  iv,  154, 193, 195,  311, 
1880),  who,  after  speaking  of  the  **  nation 
of  the  Annocchy  and  Moctobi'*  (g.  v.), 
says:  "  They  told  me  of  a  village  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Chozettas;  they  are  on  a 
river  whose  entrance  is  9  leagues  to  the 
E.,  which  they  call  Pascoboulas."  In 
Gratschet's  opinion  the  people  of  this  vil- 
lage were  Choctaw. 

ChiiBtaxma  Indians.  A  group  of  Siouan 
tribes  of  Virginia,  which  were  collected 
for  a  time  in  the  early  years  of  the  18th 
century  at  Ft  Christanna,  on  Meherrin 
r.,  near  the  present  Gholsonville,  Va. 
Gov.  Spotswood  settled  these  tribes  there 
about  1700  in  the  belief  that  they  would 
form  a  barrier  on  that  side  against  hos- 
tile Indians.  The  trib^  were  the  Mei- 
pontsky,  Occaneechi,  Saponi,  Stegaraki, 
and  Tutelo.  See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 
Ohristanaa  Indiaiis.~N.  Y.  Council  minutes  cited 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  671.  note,  1865. 
Ohrirtiaalndiaiis.— Albany  conf.  (1722),  ibid.,  671. 
TodiriohroonM.— Ibid.,  673  (Iroquois  name). 

Christianthaab.  A  Moravian  missionary 
station  among  the  Eskimo  near  Spring 
Iwiy,  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Green- 
land, I,  13,  1820. 

Chna.  The  Snake  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
comprising  the  following  clans:  Chua 
(Snake),  Tohouh  (Puma),'Huwi  (Dove), 
Ushu  (Columnar  cactus).  Puna  (Cactus 
fruit),  Yungyu  ( Opuntia) ,  Nabowu  ( Opun- 
tiafrutescens) ,  Pivwani  (Marmot) ,  Pincha 
(Skunk],  Kaiashiauu  (Raccoon).  The 
Tubish  (Sorrow) ,  Patung  ( Sauash ) ,  A  toko 
(Crane),  Kele  (Pigeonhawk),  and  Chi- 
nunga  (Thistle)  clans  also  belonged  to  this 
phratry,  but  are  now  extinct.  According 
to  tradition  this   people   came  from  a 


place  called  Tokonabi,  about  the  junction 
of  San  Juan  and  Colorado  rs.,  and  were 
the  second  migratory  body  to  reach 
Tusayan.  See  lewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  402,  1894,  and  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
582,  1901. 

Tofi'-a  njU'mu.—Few^ea  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
402,  1894  (nyd-mu^'phratry').  Touin  njamu.-^ 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.  d5, 1891. 

Chua.  The  Rattlesnake  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Ohia.— Bonrke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884.  Toa;~ 
Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  282,  1908. 
Tou'-a.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38,  1891. 
Teoa. — Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishonf  novl  Ceremo- 
nies, 174, 1902.  Toiia  wiawiL— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  582,  1901  (w?i«ira=.*clan').  Toa'-a-mm- 
wii.— Fewkea  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402,  1894 
(uruH-tru— *  clan ' ). 

Chuah.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
a^  La  Groleta,  6  m.  from  Santa  Barbara 
mission,  -Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

ChuarlitUik.  A  deserted  Kuskwogmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  Kanektok  r.,  Alaska. — 
Spurr  and  Poet  quoted  by  Baker,  Greog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Chuba.  A  Papago  village  in  s.  Arizona; 
pop.  about  250  in  1863.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
385,1863. 

Chubio.  The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the llopi. 
To'ib-io.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38,  1891. 
ToaUo  wiBw4.— Fewked  in  I9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
683,  1901.  Toub'-i-yo  wiin-wu.— Fewkea  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  401, 1894  («ru«-ii?fl=*clan'). 

Chabkwiohalobi  (Hopi: 'antelope  notch 
place').  A  group  of  ruined  pueblos  on 
the  hills  above  Chaves  pass,  20  m.  s.  w. 
of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  claimed  by  the  Hopi 
to  have  been  built  and  occupied  bv  some 
of  their  clans.  Excavations  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology  in  1897  re- 
vealed mortuary  objects  practically  iden- 
tical in  character  with  those  found  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Verde  and  the  Gila  to  the 
southward,  thus  indicating  a  common 
origin.  See  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
32,  1904. 

Ghavei  Pan  ruixu— Fewkes.  ibid.  Jettipehika.— 
Ibid.  (Navaho  name,  with  same  meaning). 
Toubkwitoalobi.  — Ibid .  ( Hopi  name ) . 

Chuoaliflsa  ( *  great  town ' ) .  One  of  the 
former  Chickasaw  settlements  in  n.  Mis- 
sissippi, probably  in  Pontotoc  or  Dallas  co. 
Ohiekatina.  —West  Fla.  map,  co.  1776.  Cbook'heer- 
Mo.— Adair.  Am.  Inds.,  863,  1776.  Obuoalissa.— 
Romans,  Florida,  i,  63, 1776. 

Chuohiotao.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chaohtononeda.  A  Mohawk  division 
formerly  occupying  the  s.  side  of  Mohawk 
r.,  N.  Y.,  from  Schenectady  almost  to 
Schoharie  cr.  (Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  295, 
1829).  Their  principal  village  probably 
bore  the  same  name. 

Chaohnnayha.  A  body  of  Okina^n,  of 
the  Similkameen  group,  in  s.  w.  British 
Columbia;  pop.  52  in  1901. 
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CHUCKCHUQUALK CHUKAI 


[b.  a. 


Oheh-ohewe-hem.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1883,  191. 
Ohuohunayluu— Ibid.,  1901,  pt.  Ii,  166.  Ohuchn- 
wayha.— Ibid.,  1894,  278. 

Chaokohuqaalk  ( '  red  place ' ) .  A  Shus- 
wap  village  on  North  Tnompeon  r.,  Brit. 
CJol.;  pop.  129  in  1902. 

Oh&kohuqualk.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1894.  277,  1895. 
Ohaohuqoalk.— Ibid.,  244,  1902.  Ohukchukualk.— 
Ibid.,  1892.  312,  1893.  Ohuk-ohu-quaeh-u.— Ibid.. 
1885,  196,  1886.  Ohukohuqoalk.— ibid.,  1886,  280. 
1887.  HorthRiver.-Ibid.,78,1878.  Worth  Thomp- 
•OB.  —Ibid. .  74,  1878.  T«uk-t«uk-kwalk'.  —Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891. 

Chaoktin.  The  southemraost  Tilla- 
mook village  on  a  creek  emptying  into 
Tillamook  bay,  n.  w.  Oreg.,  in  1805. 
Chuoklin.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  148. 1817. 
Ohuok-tina.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  71, 
1905. 

Chueaohiki  ( *  snouts ' ) .  A  Tarahumare 
rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  infn,  1894. 

Chaemdn.    A  Nishinam  village  formerly 
existing  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  Cal. 
0he'-em-4iih.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
816.  1877. 

Chaetkwetkewa  (* snipe').  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa.  (j.  m.) 

Chafanikta     ( C/iu-/an-tF-«a,     *  beloved 

aple  * ) .     A  Cnocta w  clan  of  the  Wataki- 
ata  phratry. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  162, 
1878. 

Chnga  (Tb.'a^Mpa,  *to  go  for  cedar 
planks ' ) .  A  Haida  town  of  the  Gunghet- 
gitunai,  near  Houston  Stewart  channel 
and  the  abandoned  town  of  Ninstints, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1906. 

Chugaohigmint.  A n  Esk  imo  tri be  occu- 
pying the  territory  extending  from  the  w. 
extremity  of  Kenai  penin.  to  the  delta  of 
Copper  r.,  Alaska,  and  lying  between  the 
Kaniagmiut  and  Ugalakmiut.  The  Uga- 
lakmiut  have  been  almost  absorbed  oy 
the  Tlingit,  who  are  encroaching  on 
the  Chugachigmiut  also,  who  are  now 
poor,  although  blubber,  salmon,  cod,  hali- 
but, ptarmigan,  marmot,  and  bear  are 
obtained  in  abundance,  and  occasion- 
ally a  mountain  sheep.  The  sea  otter 
has  become  scarce,  but  silver  fox  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals  arc  hunted  and 
trapped,  and  the  fish  canneries  afford  em- 
ployment. The  hair  seal  is  abundant, 
furnishing  covers  for  the  kaiaks  as  well 
as  meat,  blubber,  and  oil.  The  tribe 
numbered  433  in  1890.  Their  villa^ 
are  Ingamatsha,  Kanikluk,  Kiniklik, 
Nuchek,  and  Tatitlek. 

Ohoogaks.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  29,  1874. 
Ohuga.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 
Ohugaoh.— Petroff  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvi,  668,  1882. 
Ohugaohinniut— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  66,  1893. 
Obuf&oh'ig-miit.  —Dall ,  op.  ci t. ,  20.  Ohugaohimute.  — 
Petroff.  10th  Census.  Alaska,  1&4, 1884.  Ohugaoki- 
mute.— Ibid.,  map.  Ohuntch.— Petroff  in  Intemat. 
Rev.,  XII,  113,  1882.  TatUakhtana.— Petroff,  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  164,  IHM  (so  called  by  Kinai). 
T»ohugat«ohi.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  11,393,1811. 
Ttohuganet.— Rink  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xv, 
240,1885.  Ttohugaisi.- Prichard,  Phvs.  Hist.,  v, 
371,  1847.  Tshufazxi.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oe.,  if,  14,  1836. 

Chagita  (*edge  of  a  precipice').  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  of  about  30  fami- 


lies, not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Chugnat  A  small  tribe  living,  about 
1755,  under  Iroquois  protection  m  a  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name  on  the  s.  side  of 
Susquehanna  r.,  opposite  Binghamton, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1758  they  were 
on  the  Susquehanna  with  the  Nanticoke, 
Conoy,  and  Tutelo.  Choconut  cr.  tak^s 
its  name  from  the  tribe.  Conoy.  Ma- 
hican,  Nanticoke,  Shawnee,  and  probably 
Munsee  bands  also  resided  there,  and  the 
name  may  have  been  a  local,  not  a  tribal, 
designation.  (j.  m.) 

Ohaghnutt.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  60, 1856.  CluLniet— Imlay,  W.  Ter.. 
291, 1797.  Ohuoknutta.— Ft  Johnson  conf.,  op.  cit., 
172.  Ohugante.— Doc.  of  1759  quoted  by  Kupp, 
Northampton  Co.,  60,  1845.  Ohnchnot— Oerman 
Flats  conf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  248, 
1857.  Ohufnuea.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  li.  166,  1829. 
Ohufnuti.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  201, 1872. 

Chuhhla  ( *  blackbird  * ) .     A  Chickasaw 
clan  of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 
Ohnh-hla.— Moivan,  Anc.  Soc.,  1&,  1877.    Toku*- 
lda.—Oat8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Lejg:.,  i,96,  1884. 

Chulmirari  ( Chu-huu^-ra-rif  from  a  term 
meaning  *  the  dead  ones ' ) .  A  rancheria, 
with  a  cave  dwelling  containing  a  single 
Tarahumare  family,  not  far  from  Noro- 
gachic, Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz; 
mfn,  1894. 

Chnitna.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of 
Chuit  r. 

Chuitna.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Bhu- 
itna.— Ibid. 

Chnkafalaya  ( Chiikafdldyaf  ^  long  town ' ) . 
A  former  Chickasaw  settlement,  covering 
a  district  4  m.  long  and  a  mile  wide,  in 
1720,  and  forming  one  of  the  geographic 
divisions  of  the  tribe.  Adair  states  that 
it  had  more  people  in  1775  than  the  whole 
Chickasaw  Nation  in  1740.  Several  vil- 
lages composed  this  settlement,  which 
probably  was  in  Pontotoc  or  Dallas  co.. 
Miss.  (a.  8.  g). 

Ohattalallai.— Hearrt  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
lu,  217,  1798.  Okookka  PhaHSah.— Adair,  Am. 
Ind.,  363,  1775.  Ohnkafalaya.— Romans,  Fla.,  68, 
1775.  LoBf  HooM  Town.— Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  354. 
1775.  LoBf  Town.— Blount  (1792)  in  Am.  State 
Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  288, 1832. 

Chukahlako  ('great  house^).  (1)  A  for- 
mer Lower  Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee 
r. ,  Ala.  In  1799  the  inhabitants  had  aban- 
doned the  place  and  moved  to  Oakfuskee, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Tallapoosa  r. 
There  is  a  Choccolocco  post-office  in  Ala- 
bama on  Choccolocco  cr.  (2)  Mentioned 
in  a  census  of  1832  as  an  Upper  Creek 
town  with  109  families.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  578, 1854.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Ohau-kethluoHK>.— Hawkins  (1799),Sketch,  45, 1848. 
Ohookalooha.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  315,  1836.  Ohookalook.— Ibid.,  812.  Ohooke- 
oluooa.— Bartram,  Travels,  463,  1791.  Ohooko- 
looko.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
220,  1836.  Tohoka  'lake— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1,  146,  1884.  Thlooootoho.— Gallatin  in  Ar- 
chaeol.  Am.,  112. 1836. 

Chakai.    The  Mud  clan  of  the  Lizard 

4 Earth  or  Sand)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
ou'-kai.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 
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Chnkaimina.  A  Mariposan  tribe  for- 
merly near  Kings  r.,  Cat.  According  to 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  ^70, 
1877)  they  were  in  Squaw  valley,  Fresno 
CO.,  and  here  Merriam  found  a  few  fami- 
lies in  1903. 

Gho-co-men-as.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d 
Cong.,  Istset-s.,  23, 1852.  Oho-ke-me-nos.~Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  262, 1853. 
Oio-ke-min-iuth.— Wessells  (1858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34lh  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  31, 1857.  Oho-kem-xiie«.— 
Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867.  S99, 1868.  Ohokia- 
maaTM.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  l,  456, 1874  (mls- 
Q noted  from  Taylor).  Ohokimauvet.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.    Oho-ki-me-naa.— Ind. 


Aff.  Rep.,  223, 1851.  Oho-ki'-min-ah.— Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  916,  1904.  Chu-kai'-mi-na.— Powers 
in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lii,  370, 1877. 

Chnkanedi  ( *  bush  or  ^ass  people  * ) .  A 
clan  amoni^  the  Huna  division  of  the  Tlin- 
git,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry.  An- 
ciently they  are  said  to  have  stood  low  in 
the  social  scale.  Their  principal  emblem 
was  the  porpoise. 

TeolcAnadi.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
TaohokaiM'di.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,1885. 

Chukohagemiut  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is 
Chukchuk,  on  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska. 
GhAkdiiff'emat— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  1, 17, 
1877  (the  people) .  Ohakoknk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet 
Alaska,  1901  (the  village). 

Chukohanfi.  A  Mariposan  tribe,  form- 
ing one  of  the  northern  divisions  of  the 
family,  the  remnants  of  which  now  oc- 
cupy the  foothill  country  between  Fresno 
cr.  on  the  n.  and  San  Joaquin  r.  on  the  s., 
from  a  little  above  Fresno  Flat  down  to 
the  site  of  old  Millerton,  Cal.  (Merriam 
in  Science,  xix,  915,  June  17,  1904).  In 
1861  they  were  on  Fresno  reserve  and 
nambered  240.  Naiakawe,  a  noted 
prophet  about  1854,  was  a  member  of  this 
tribe,  and  Sloknich  was  chief  about  the 
same  time.  (a.  l.  e.) 

Choocchawoeya.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866,  266, 
1857.  Ohook-ehaB-oie.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£..822.1899.  Chook-ohanoy. -Johnston  (1861)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec.  sesB.,  64,  1868. 
Cbook-«ka-ii«os.— Barbour  (1862),  ibid.,  262.  Ohook- 
fihan-oea.— McKee  et  al.  (1861),  ibid.,  74.  Okook- 
ckaw-oaa.— McKee  et  al.  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  223, 
1851.  Obook-ohuBoy,— Savage  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  231,  1863.  Ohoot- 
ehanoera.— Johnston  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  22, 1862.  Ohaokehalins.— Bar- 
bour et  al.  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong., 
n>ec.  sess..  61, 1858.  Ohak-ohan'-cy.— Merriam  in 
science,  xix,  915,  June  17,  1904.  Ohvk'-ckan-ii.— 
Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370,  1877. 
Oha-ke-ehan-se.— Wessells  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong..  8d  sess.,  30,  1867.  Oookohaneys.— 
Henley  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  612,  1854.  Oove-ohan- 
oea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219, 1861.  Buksaaohi.— Kroe- 
ber,  inf  n.  1903  (Yaudancbl  name). 

Ckukchiikti.  A  Souawmish  village 
community  on  the  left  bank  of  Squaw- 
misht  r.,  Brit.  CJol. 

Teiiktcuk'ta.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  474 
1900. 

Cliiikela.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  yilla^  in 
Siberia,  w.  of  C.  Chukoshki. — Jackson, 
Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map,  145,  1894. 

Chnkeu  {Tcuale-u^  'mouth  of  the 
tide').     A  Uaioa  town  on  the  s.  w.  coast 


of  Moresby  id.,  n.  w.  Brit.  Col.,  said 
to  have  been  so  named  from  an  inlet  in 
and  out  of  which  the  tide  rushes  with 
great  force.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Sakikegawai,  a  family  of  Ninstints. — 
Swanton,  Ck>nt.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Chukhaiyathl.  A  Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  Umpqua  r.,  Or^. 

To'ii-qu'-i-yiil'. — ^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  231. 1890. 

Chnkkilista.  One  of  five  hamlets  com- 
posing the  former  Choctaw  town  of 
Imongalasha,  in  the  present  Neshoba  co., 
Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
VI,  432,  1902. 

Chakotalffi  ( *  toad ' ) .  An  extinct  Creek 
clan,  closely  afl&liated  with  the  Toad  or 
Sopaktalgi  clan. 

Tohnk6ti^.-Qat8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  165. 
1884.    Tsux6di.— Ibid. 

Chakubi.  A  traditional  settlement  situ- 
ated a  mile  n.  e.  of  Shipaulovi,  n.  e.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  occupied  by  the  Squash, 
Sand,  and  other  clans  of  the  Hopi,  who 
were  afterward  joined  by  the  Spider  clan. 
Being  harassed  by  enemies,  among  them 
the  Ute  and  the  Apache,  it  was  aban- 
doned, its  inhabitants  joining  those  of 
old  Mashongnovi  in  building  the  present 
Mashongnovi  pueblo. 

Ohukubi.— Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E..  25,  58,  1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
638, 1898.  Ohnk^vi.  — Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
40. 1906. 

Chakakh.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpqua  r. ,  Greg. 

To'n-kiutq'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
231,' 1890. 

Chula  ( *  fox ' ) .  A  former  Yazoo  tribe, 
confederated  with  the  Chickasaw,  on  or 
near  the  headwaters  of  Yazoo  r.,  Miss. 
A  vill^e  called  Tchula  is  now  in  Holmes 

CO.    AllSS. 

ChoL-^atechet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  99,  1884. 
Choula.— La  Harpe  (1721)  in  French,  Hist.  Col'. 
La.,  Ill,  106,  1851.  Foxes.  —  Gatschet,  op.  clt. 
Tohula.— Ibid. 

Chnlare.  A  former  village  of  the  Cha- 
lone  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Guadalupe  rancho,  near  Soledad  mission, 
Cal.  Chualar,  a  post-office  in  Salinas 
valley,  is  probably  the  same  name. 
▲oholarM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 
OhularM.— Ibid. 

Chnlik.  A  fishing  station  of  the  Nuni- 
va^iut  on  Nunivak  id.,  Alaska.  Pop. 
62  in  1890,  comprising  two  villages  called 
Chuligmiut  ana  Upper  Chuligmiut  (11th 
Census,  Alaska,  114). 

ChulitkltiyTi.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.^  Greg. 
Tottl-lifr-ti-yu. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  229,  1890. 

Chnlaflohi.  A  phratry  of  the  ancient 
Timucua  of  Florida.  Its  clans  were 
Arahasomi,  Habachaca,  and  several  oth- 
ers not  recorded. — Pareja  (1614)  quoted 
by  Gaschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc, 
XVII,  492,  1878. 
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Chumash.    The  Santa  Rosa  islanders,  of 
the  Chumashan  family  of  California. — 
Bowers  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  316,  1877. 
TouniM.— Henshaw,  Santa  Rosa  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1884. 

Chumashan  Pamily.  A  linguistic  family 
on  the  coast  of  s.  California,  known  also  as 
Santa  Barbara  Indians.  Like  most  Cali- 
fomian  aborigines,  they  appear  to  have 
lacked  an  appellation  of  general  signifi- 
cance, and  the  term  Chumash,  the  name 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  islanders,  is  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  convenience  to  designate  the 
linguistic  stock.  Seven  dialects  of  this 
family  are  known,  those  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Purfsima,  Santa  Inez,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  San  Buenaventura  mis- 
sions, and  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa 
Cruz  ids.  These,  are  fairly  similar  ex- 
cept the  San  Luis  Obispo,  which  stands 
apart.  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
other  dialects.  The  Chumashan  lan- 
guages show  certain  morphologic  re- 
semblances to  the  adjacent  Shoshonean 
and  Salinan,  especially  the  latter,  but 
constitute  an  independent  family,  as  their 
stock  of  words  is  confined  to  themselves. 
The  territorial  limits  of  the  Chumashan 
Indians  are  not  accurately  known.  The 
area  shown  on  Powell's  map  (7th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  1891)  includes  the  entire  Santa 
Maria  r.  drainage,  Santa  Inez  r.,  the 
lower  half  of  the  Santa  Clara  r.  drain- 
age, and  Somis  cr.,  the  e.  boundary  line 
on  the  coast  lying  between  Pt  Dume 
and  Santa  Mouka.  Since  the  langua^ 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  was  Chumashan,  this 
region  n.  of  the  Santa  Maria  and  s.  of 
the  Salinas  drainage  must  be  added  (see 
the  linguistic  maps  accompanving  the 
articles  California  Indians  and  lAnguistic 
Families).  The  northern  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  ids.  ( Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
San  Miguel)  were  inhabited  by  the  Chu- 
mash, but  the  3  southern  islands  of  the 
group  belonged  to  Shoshonean  people. 

The  Chumashan  Indians,  both  of  the 
islands  and  of  the  coast,  were  visited  by 
Europeans  as  early  as  1542,  when  Ca- 
brillo  spent  some  time  in  their  territory, 
meeting  with  an  exceedingly  friendly  re- 
ception. Vizcayno  in  1602  and  Portola 
in  1769  also  came  in  contact  with  them, 
and  have  left  accounts  of  their  visits. 
Five  missions  were  established  by  the 
Franciscans  among  the  Chumash;  those 
of  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Buenaventura, 
Santa  Barbara,  Purfsima,  and  Santa  Inez, 
founded  respectively  in  1771,  1782,  1786, 
1787,  and  1804,  the  missionaries  meeting 
with  little  opposition  and  no  forcible  re- 
sistance. The  early  friendship  for  the 
Spaniards  soon  changed  to  a  sullen  hatred 
under  their  rule,  for  in  1810  it  was  re- 
ported by  a  missionary  that  nearly  all 
the  Indian  women  at  Purfsima  had  for 
a  time  persistently  practised  abortion, 


and  in  1824  the  Indians  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Inez,  and  Purfsima  revolted 
against  the  mission  authority,  which  they 
succeeded  in  shaking  off  for  a  time, 
though  the  Spaniards  apparently  suffered 
no  loss  of  life  at  their  hands.  Even  dur- 
ing mission  times  the  Chumash  de- 
creased greatly  in  numbers,  and  in  1884 
Henshaw  found  only  about  40  individ- 
uals. This  number  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  half,  the  few  survivors  being 
lar^ly  **Mexicanized,'*  and  the  race  is 
extinct  on  the  islands. 

In  character  and  habits  the  Chumash 
differed  considerably  from  the  other  In- 
dians of  California.  All  the  early  voy- 
a^rs  note  their  friendliness  and  hos- 
pitality, and  their  greater  affluence  and 
abundance  of  food  as  compared  with 
their  neighbors.  They  appear  to  have 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  sea  food  and  to 
have  depended  on  it  rather  than  on  the 
vegetal  products  which  usually  formed 
the  subsistence  of  California  Indians. 
With  the  islanders  this  was  no  doubt  a 
necessity.  Their  houses  were  of  grass  or 
tule,  dome-shaped,  and  often  50  ft.  or 
more  in  diameter,  accommodating  as 
many  as  50  people.  Each  was  inhabited 
by  several  families,  and  they  were  grouped 
in  villages.  The  Chumash  were  noted 
for  their  canoes,  which  were  not  dug  out 
of  a  single  log,  but  made  of  planks  lashed 
together  and  calked.  Most  were  built  for 
oifly  2  or  3  men,  but  some  carried  10  and 
even  13  persons.  As  no  canoes  were  found 
anywhere  else  on  the  coast  from  C.  San 
Lucas  to  C.  Mendocino,  even  where  suit- 
able wood  is  abundant,  rafts  or  tule 
balsas  taking  their  place,  the  well-built 
canoes  of  the  Chumash  are  evidence  of 
some  ethnographic  specialization.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  their  carved  wooden 
dishes  and  of  the  figures  painted  on  posts, 
described  as  erected  over  graves  and  at 
places  of  worship.  On  the  Santa  Barbara 
ids.  stone  killer- whale  figurines  have  been 
found,  though  almost  nowhere  else  in 
California  are  there  traces  of  even  at- 
tempted sculpture.  An  unusual  variety 
of  shell  ornaments  and  of  work  in 
shell  inlaid  by  means  of  asphaltum  also 
characterize  the  archeologic  discoveries 
made  in  Chumashan  territory.  Large 
stone  jars  similar  to  those  in  use  among 
the  neighboring  Shoshoneans,  and  coiled 
baskets  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
their  southern  neighbors,  were  made 
by  the  Chumash.  Their  general  culture 
has  been  extensively  treated  by  Putnam 
(Wheeler,  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  1879).  Of  their 
religion  very  little  is  known,  and  nothing 
of  their  mythology.  The  gentile  system 
was  not  recognized  by  them,  marriage 
between  individuals  of  the  same  villaro 
being  allowed.  On  Santa  Catalina  id. 
birds  which  were  called  laige  crows  by 
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the  Spaniards  were  kept  and  worshiped, 
a&T'eeing  with  what  Boscana  tells  of  the 
Shoehonean  condor  cult  of  the  adjacent 
coast  The  medicine-men  of  one  of  the 
islands  are  said  to  tiave  used  stone  pipes 
for  smoking,  sucking,  and  blowing  to 
remove  disease,  dressing  in  a  hair  wig, 
with  a  belt  of  deer  hoofs.  This  practice 
was  similar  to  that  which  prevailed 
through  Lower  California.  The  dead 
among  the  Chumash  were  buried,  not 
bum^  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia; property  was  hung  on  poles  over 
their  graves,  and  for  chiera  painted 
planks  were  erected.  The  Franciscan 
missionaries,  however,  rightly  declare  that 
these  Indians,  like  all  others  m  California, 
were  not  idolaters. 

True  tribal  divisions  were  unknown  to 
the  Chumash  as  to  most  other  Indians  of 
California,  the  only  basis  of  social  organ- 
ization being  the  family,  and  of  political, 
the  village  settlement.  The  names  of  vil- 
lage sites  are  given  in  great  number  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  voyage  in  the  16th 
century,  but  the  majority  can  neither  be 
located  nor  identified.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  villages,  most  of  the  names 
being  taken  from  the  mission  archives: 

Santa  Inez  Mission:  Achillimo,  Ajniama, 
Ahuamhoue,  Akachumas,  AkaitscS:,  Ala- 
hulapas,  Alizway.  Asiuhuil,  Awashlaurk,. 
Calanuasa,  Cascel,  Cholicus,  Chumuchu, 
Coloc,  Geguep,  Guaislac,  Huhunata, 
Hnnawurp,  lalamne,  lonata,  Jonatas, 
Kalak,  Kalawashuk,  Katahuac,  Kula- 
hnasa,  Kuyam,  Matiliha,  Mekewe,  Mish- 
tapawa,  Nipoma,  Nutonto,  Sapelek,  Sap- 
tuui,  Sauchu,  Shopeshno,  Sikitipuc, 
Sisuchi,  Situchi,  Sotonoemu,  Souscoc, 
Stacu,  Suiesia,  Suktanakamu,  Tahijuas, 
Takuyumam,  Talaxano,  Tapanissilac, 
Tkrkepei,  Tekep,  Temesathi,  Tequepis, 
Tinachi,  Tsamala,  Tujanisuissilac. 

San  Miguel  Island:  NimolloUo,  Zaco. 

Santa  Rosa  Island:  Kshiwukciwu,  Lili- 
beque,  Muoc,  Ninumu,  Ni^uesesquelua, 
Niquipos,  Patiquilid,  Patiquiu,  Pilidquay, 
Pisqueno,  Poele,  Siliwihi. 

Santa  Cruz  Island:  Alali,  Chalosas, 
Choeho,Coycoy,  Estocoloco,  Hahas,  Hits- 
chowon,  Klakaamu,  Lacayamu,  Liyam, 
Macamo,  Mashcal,  Mishumac,  Nana- 
hoani,  Niakla,  Nichochi,  Nilalhuyu, 
Nimatlala,  Nimitapal,  Nitel,  Nomkolkol, 
Sasuagel,  Xugua. 

San  Buenaventura  Mimon:  Aguin,  Alloc, 
AnacbuCy  Chihucchihui,  Chumpache, 
Eshulap,  Kachyayakuch,  Kanwaia- 
kaku.  Kinapuke,  Lacayamu,  Liam, 
Lisichi,  Lojoe.  Luupsch,  Mahow,  Mala- 
hue,  Malicoy  Matilhja,  Miguihui,  Misca- 
nakiL  Piiru,  Sespe,  ShishaLap,  Simi,  Sisa, 
Sisjulcioy,  Sissabanonase,  Somo,  Tapo, 
Ypuc,  Yxaulo. 

Purisima  Mission:  Alacupusyuen,  Aus- 
ioiiy  Esmischue,  Esnispele,   Espiiluima, 


Estait,  Fax,  GuasUdque,  Huasna,  Huene- 
jel,  Huenepel,  Husistaic,  lalamma,  Jlaacs, 
Kachisupal,  Lajuchu,  Lipook,  Lisahuats, 
Lompoc,  Nahuey,  Naila,  Ninyuelgual, 
Nocto,  Omaxtux,  Pacsiol,  Paxpili,  Sac- 
siol,  Sacspili,  Salachi,  8ihimi,  Silimastus, 
Silimi,  Silino,  Silisne,  Sipuca,  Sisolop, 
Sitolo,  Stipu,  Suntaho,  Tutachro. 

Santa  Barbara  Mission:  Alcax,  Alican, 
Alpincha,  Alwathalama,  Amolomol,  Ane- 
jue,  Awhawhilashmu,  Cajats,  Cajpilili, 
Casalic,  Cashwah,  Chiuchin,  Cholosoc, 
Chuah,  Cinihuay ,  Cuyamus,  Eleunaxciay, 
Eljman,  Eluaxcu,  Estuc,  Geliac,  Gleuax- 
cuqu,  Guainonost,  Guina,  Hanaya,  Hello, 
Huelemin,  Huililoc,  Uuixapapa,  Humal- 
iia,  Hunxapa,  Inajakdhu,  Inojey,  Ipec, 
Ituc,  Lagcay,  Ijaycayamu,  Lintja,  Lisu- 
chu,  Lugups,  Majalayghua,  Mishtapalwa, 
Mistaughcnewaugh,  Numguelgar,  Oten- 
aehmoo,  Salpilel,  Sayokinck,  Sihuicom, 
Silpoponemew,  Sinicon,  Sisahiahut, 
Sisucn,  Snihuax,  Sopone,  Taxlipu,  Tex- 
maw,  Xalanaj,  Xalou. 

Miscellaneous:  Anacoat,  Anacot,  Antap, 
Aogni,  Asimu,  Bis,  Caacat,  Casnahacmo, 
Casunalmo,  Cayeguas,  Chwaiyok,  Cica- 
cut,  Ciucut,  Ciyuktun,  Elquis,  Escuma- 
wash,  Garomisopona,  Gua,  Helapoonuch, 
Honmoyaushu,  Hueneme,  Humkak,  Im- 
mahal,  Isha,  Ishgua,  Kamulas,  Kasakti- 
kat,  Kashiwe,  Kashtok,  Kashtu,  Kaso, 
Katstayot,  Kaughii,  Kesmali,  Koiyo, 
Kuiyamu,  Lohastahni,Mahahal,Malhok- 
she,  Malito,  Malulowoni,  Maquinanoa, 
Masewuk,  Mershom,  Michiyu,  Micoma, 
Misesopano,  Mishpapsna,  Misinagua, 
Mismatuk,  Mispu,  Mugu,  Mupu,  NacDuc, 
Nipomo,  Nocos,  Ojai,  Olesino,  Onkot, 
Onomio,  Opia,  Opistopia,  Paltatre,  Par- 
tocac,  Potoltuc,  Pualnacatup,  Quanmupia, 
Quelqueme,  Quiman,  Salnahakaisiku, 
Sapaquonjl,  Saticoy,  Satwiwa,  Shalawa, 
Shalkahaan,  Shishlaman,  ShoUkuwe- 
wich,  Shuku,  Shup,  Shushuchi,  Shuwa- 
lashu,  Simomo,  Sisichii,  Sitaptapa,  Siuk- 
tun,  Skonon,  Spookow,  Sulapin,  Susu- 
guey,  Sweteti,  Swino,  Tallapoolina, 
Temeteti,  Tocane,  Topotopow,  Tukach- 
kach,  Tushumu,  Upop,  Walektre,  Wihat- 
set,  Xabaagua,  Xagua,  Xocotoc,  Yutum. 

(h.  w.  h.  a.  l.  k.) 
>8anto  Barbara.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond ..  85, 1856  ( incl  udes  Santa  Barbara,  San  Ui  Inez, 
San  Luis  Obispo  lanfniages);  Buschmann,  Spuren 
der  aztek.  Sprache,  531, 636, 538, 602, 1859;  Latham. 
Opuscula,  851,1860;  Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  660,  667, 1877  (KasuA,  Santa  Inez,  id.  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Barbara) ;  Gatschet in  U.  S.Geog.  Surv. 
W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  419,  1879  (cites  La  Purisima, 
Santa  Inez,  Santa  Barbara,  Kasu&.  Mugu,  Santa 
Cruzid.).  x8antaBarbara.--GatschetinMaff.Am. 
Hist.,  156, 1877  (Santa  Inez.  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Cruz  Id.,  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Antonio).  =Chu- 
maahan. —Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  67, 1891. 

Chnmawi.     A  former  Shastan  band  or 
village  in  Big  valley,  Modoc  co,  Cal. 
Ghu-m&'-wa.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
267, 1877. 

Chnmidok.  A  term  used  by  Powers  as 
a  tribal  name  similar  to  Chumteya,  q.  v. 
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Ohimedoos.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x, 824, 1878. 
Ohim'-i-dok.— Powca^  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoi.,  in, 
349, 1877.  Choomedoo*.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo., 
X,  324, 1873.  Chtt'-mi-dok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnoi.,  Ill,  349, 1877. 

Chnmpaclie.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Chumteya.  A  name  meaning  ^southern- 
ers,' and  applied  with  dialectic  variations 
by  most  Miwok  (Moquelumnan)  divi- 
sions to  the  divisions  s.  of  them.  In  some 
cases  the  name  or  a  form  of  it  may  have 
been  the  proper  appellation  of  particular 
divisions,  but  on  the  whele  it  remained 
geographical  rather  than  national  or 
tribal;  as  explained  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  divisions  called  Chumteya 
by  those  n.  of  themselves  applied  the 
same  term  in  turn  to  their  southern 
neighbors,  and  so  on.  See  also  Chumidok, 
Chumuchf  Chumwit.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Ohimtn^a.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnoi.,  iii,  363, 
1877.  Choomt^ya«.~Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  x, 
824.  1873.  OhumXto.— Gatschet  in  Am.  AnUq., 
V,  71, 1888.  01ittm-te'-ya.--Power8  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnoi.,  Ill,  349,  1877. 

Chamaoh.    A  term  used  by  Powers  as  a 
tribal  name  similar  to  Chumteya,  q.  v. 
Ohoomuoh.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,''x.  324. 1873. 
Ohu'-muoh.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoi.,  in, 
349, 1877. 

Chumiichii.  Apparently  2  distinct  Chu- 
mashan villages  formerly  near  Santa  Inez 
mission,  Santo  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chamwit    A  term  used  by  Powers  as  a 
tribal  name  similar  to  Chumteya,  q.  v. 
Ohoomwita.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  324, 1873. 
Ohum'-wit.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoi.,  iii,  349, 
1877. 

Chunaoaniti.  Mentioned  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Geog.,  I,  565,  1786)  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  South  Carolina,  on  a  swift 
river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  s.  e. 
to  the  sea.     Unidentified. 

Chimaneett.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson  (1709), 
N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Chnnarghattunne.  A  former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  E.  of  its  junction  with  Applegate  cr., 
Greg. 

To'fi-na'-rxfit  ^ibi'ni. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  234,  1890. 

Ghunkey.  The  name  commonly  used 
by  the  early  traders  to  designate  a  man's 
game  formerly  popular  among  the  Gulf 
tribes  and  probably  general  in  the  S. ,  k.  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  was  played  with  a  stone 
disk  and  a  pole  which  haa  a  crook  at  one 
end.  The  disk  was  rolled  ahead,  and  the 
object  was  to  slide  the  pole  after  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  disk  would  rest  in 
the  curve  of  the  crook  when  both  came 
to  a  stop.  It  was  usually  played  in  the 
larger  towns  upon  a  piece  or  ground  regu- 
larly prepared  for  the  purpose,  called 
by  the  traders  the  '*chunkey  yard," 
or  **  chunk  yard,"  adjoining  the  town 


square,  or  central  plaza,  in  which  the  most 
important  public  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed. In  the  W.  a  somewhat  similar 
game  was  played  with  a  netted  wheel  and 
a  pair  of  throwing  sticks.  The  name  ap- 
p^rs  to  come  from  the  Catawba  or  some 
other  language  of  Carolina,  where  Lawson, 
in  1701,  mentions  it  under  the  name 
chenco.  For  diagrams  of  the  Creek  town 
square,  with  chunkey  yard,  see  Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 1888,  and  Swan 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  264,  1855. 
See  Games,  Discoidal  stories.  ( J.  M. ) 

Chunkey.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Union, 
Newton  co.,  Miss. — Brown  in  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  VI,  443,  1902. 
Ohanki.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775.  Ohuiikj. — 
Brown,  op.  cit. 

Chimkey  Chitto  ('big  Chunkey,'  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  Chunkey). 
A  former  Choctaw  town  on  the  w.  bsoik 
of  Chunky  cr.,  about  J  m.  below  its  con- 
fluence with  Talasha  cr.,  in  Newton  co.. 
Miss.  It  was  the  southernmost  town 
visited  by  Tecumseh  in  the  fall  of  1811. — 
Brown  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi,  443- 
444,  1902;  Halbert  and  Ball,  Creek  War, 
46,  1895. 
Ohtuiky. — Brown,  op.  cit. 

Chunietimneta.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  R^gue  r., 
Oreg. 

Toiln-M'-tda-ne'-ta.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  234. 1890. 

Chunsetimnetim.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Toiln-M'-tdn-ne'-tdii. —Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  234, 1890. 

Chimtthataataime  ( '  people  of  the  laive 
fallen  tree').  A  former  village  of  the 
MishikhwutmetunneonCoquille  r.,  Oree. 
Toiln-toa'-tft-a' )dnnS.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  282, 1890. 

Chunat  (pi.  Chunotachi).  A  former 
important  Yokuts  tribe  in  the  plains  b. 
of  Tulare  lake,  Cal.  They  were  enemies 
of  the  Tadji  at  the  n.  end  of  the  lake,  but 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  hill  tribes. 
They  lived  in  long  communal  houses  of 
tule.  Their  dialect  formed  a  group  with 
the  Tadji  and  Choinok.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Oko-ho-nuts. —Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256, 1853.  Choo-noot— Wes- 
8ells(1863jin  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 34th  Cong.,  Sdsess., 
82, 1857.  Chu'-nut— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoi., 
Ill,  870, 1877.  Ohunute.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  782, 1899.  Oku-su-te.— Barbour,  op.  cit.  (men- 
tioned as  on  Paint  cr.). 

Chupatak  (Tcupaidkj  *  mortar  stone'). 
A  former  Pima  village  in  s.  Arizona, — 
Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1902. 

Chnpean.  Mentioned  as  a  villa^  of  the 
Cholovone  on  the  e,  bank  of  San  Joaquin 
r.,  N.  of  the  Tuolumne,  Cal.  The  name 
may  be  another  form  of  Chappo«m,  ap- 
parentl  v  a  tribe  on  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
also  oi  the  otherwise  unidentifiable 
Chopee  mentioned  as  on  Fresno  res.  in 
1861.  (a.  l.  k.) 
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Chap-pfth-Miiift.— Johnston  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  3aa  Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  20,  1852.  Clutp-po-«uu.~ 
Ryer  (1851)7  ibid.,  21.  Ohopeec— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
219. 1861.  Ohnpoan.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18, 1861.  Tchupokanet.— Kotzebue,  New  Voy.,  ii, 
146,  1830. 

Campichnnshknch.    A  former  Kuitsh  vil- 
lajre  near  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Orej?. 
To*6'-pIto  i»*u'  oknte.~DorBey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. III.  231, 1880. 

Chapuxnni.     A  former   Miwok  village 
not  far  s.  of  Coeumnes  r.,  Cal. 
OhamaniBos.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  vi,  630, 

Ckaramak.  A  former  considerable  vil- 
lage on  the  B.  side  of  Susquehanna  r.,  18 
m.  above  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  destroyed  by 
Sullivan  in  1779. — Livermore  (1779)  in 
N.  H.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  322,  1850. 

Chnran  ( *  red-eye  people  * ) .  One  of  the 
two  divisions  or  fraternities  of  Isleta  pueb- 
lo, N.  Mex.  See  Shifttyiin. 
Ohu-raa'.— Hodge,  field' notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 
8h<iren.~Gat8chet.  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1885  (given  as  a  clan). 

Clmrohoatet. — A  small  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Gov.  Archdale,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  in  a  complaint  that  the  Appa- 
lachicoloes,  or  English  Indians,  haa  at- 
tacked and  killed  3  of  them.— Carroll, 
Hist.  Coll.  S.  C,  II,  107,  1836. 

CiLiirohen.  A  body  of  Indians  living 
E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  white  settlements  in 
New  England  in  1634  (Wood,  1634, 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  xviii, 
1798).  Not  the  Praying  Indians,  as  the 
period  is  too  early. 

Cliarelia.    The    Mole    clan    of    Isleta 

Sueblo,  N.  Mex. 
liiurehn-t'aiiiin.— Lnmmis  quoted  by  Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  851, 1896  (fa/nif»  =  ' people'). 

Clmmiiitoe.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chnmptoy.  A  tribe  of  the  Pat  win  di- 
vision of  the  Copehan  family,  formerly 
living  in  "Yolo  and  perhaps  in  Napa  co., 
Cal.  It  was  one  of  the  7  which  made 
peace  with  Gov.  Vallejo  in  1836. — Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  IV,  71,  1886. 

Chuioa.  The  name  {T^us-kaij  Tsd-is- 
kai)  given  by  the  Navaho  to  a  promi- 
nent nill  on  the  Navaho  res.,  n.  w.  N. 
Mex.  Geographers  extend  the  name 
fChoiska)  to  the  whole  mountain  mass 
trom  which  the  knoll  rises.  Cortez  in 
1779  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3,  119, 
1856)  recorded  it,  with  doubtful  pro- 
priety, as  the  name  of  a  Navaho  settle- 
ment In  these  mountains  are  the  re- 
mains of  breastworks  and  other  evidences 
of  a  disastrous  fight  that  took  place  before 
1850,  according  to  Navaho  informants,  be- 
tween their  warriors  and  Mexican  troops. 

(W.  M.) 

Clmtoan.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 


sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Chntlitargliasiittiin.  A  former  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. 

To'uo'-ta-rxa-idt'-tda.^DorBey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  234.  1890. 

Chatterghntmnimetim.  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Chastacosta,  the  highest  on 
Roffue  r.,  Oreg. 

To'tt»-U'-nrat-mfln-ne'-t4n.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ili,  284. 1890. 

Chutoldn.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Chntil  (named  from  a  slough  on  which 
it  was  situated).  A  former  village  or 
camp  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Cowichan  trioe  of 
lower  Chi  Ili  wack  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Tcttti'l.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  48, 
1902. 

Chnttntgelis.  The  reputed  site  of  Sole- 
dad  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt,  Francis- 
cans in  Cal.,  380,  1897. 

Chattiislifliiinohe.  A  former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  l5^ue 
r.,  Oreg. 

Teftf -tflo-cibi-to*.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  234, 1890. 

Chawntukawntak  ( Tcu^vmtukawutilkf 
*  earth  hill').  A  former  Pima  village  in 
8.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
16,  1902. 

Chayaohio  ( *  the  point  of  a  ridge ' ) .  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  not 
far  from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Chwaiyok.     A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage E.  of  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.,  a  locality  now  called  Los  Pitos. 
To'-wai-3rok. — Henshaw,   Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Chynaa.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Cibolas  (Mexican  Span.:  /buffaloes*). 
A  term  applied  by  early  Spanish  writers 
to  any  buffalo-hunting  Indians.  The 
name  Va<^uero8  (see  Querecho)  was  simi- 
larly applied  to  the  Apache  of  the  Texas 
plains  in  the  16th  century. 

Cicaout  A  Chumashan  village  at  Go- 
leta,  w.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  m  1542. — 
Cabrillo  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.,  181, 1857. 
Cicauit— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Pueblo  de  las  Sardinat. — Cabrillo.  op.  cit. 

Cienega  (Span.:  'marsh,*  *moor,*  and 
in  s.  w.  U.  ».,  *  meadow*;  Tewa  name, 
Tziguma,  *lone  Cottonwood  tree*).  A 
pueblo  formerly  occupied  by  the  Tano, 
but  apparently  containing  also  some 
Queres,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Rio 
Santa  Fe,  12  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe,  N. 
Mex.  In  the  17th  century  it  was  a 
visita  of  San  Marcos  mission.  Of  this 
pueblo  Bandelier  says:  **It  was  aban- 
doned at  a  time  when  the  Pueblos  were 
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independent  [between  1680  and  1692], 
and  an  effort  to  repeople  it  was  made  by 
Diego  de  Var^  after  the  pacification  of 
New  Mexico  in  1695,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess. Tzij?uma  was  therefore  a  historic 
pueblo.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in  doubt  as 
to  which  stock  its  inhabitants  belonged. 
They  are  mentioned  as  being  Queres,  .  .  . 
but  the  people  of  Cochiti  do  not  regard 
them  as  having  been  of  their  own  stock, 
but  as  belonging  to  the  Puya-tye  or  Ta- 
no8.  Until  the  question  is  decided  by 
further  researches  among  the  Tanos  of 
Santo  Domingo,  I  shall  hold  that  the 
pueblo  was  a  Tanos  village.'*  It  con- 
tained no  Indians  in  1782,  and  at  no  time 
did  its  population  reach  1,000. — Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  125,  1890;  iv,  91-92, 
1892. 


)  Solo.— Bandelier  iu  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr, 
pt  2,  92,  1892  (Spanish  name  of  present  village: 
•  Lone  Cottonwood  tree ' ) .  Ohi-mu-a.— Bandelier 
in  Rltch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1886.  Chiu-nuu— Ritch. 
ibid.,  166.  0i6iefa  de  Carabajal.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In<5d.,  XVI,  114,  1871.  Cienegnilla.— Davis, 
Span. Cona.N.Mex.,333, 1869.  Oinefa.— D' Anvil le, 
mapN. A., Bolton's ed., 1752.  La  Oienefa.— Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  91, 1892.  La  Oiene- 
pa.— Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  333, 1869.  La 
Oienguilla.— Ibid.,  350.  Sienafoilla.— Ibid.,  map. 
8ienega.--GaIlegas  (1844)  in  Emorv,  Recon.,  478, 
1848.  Tn-gu-ma.— Bandelier  in  Arcn.  Inst.  Papers, 
ITT,  125,  1890  (aboriginal  name).  Tsi-gu-may.— 
Ibid.,  IV,  91. 1892.  fficuma.— Ladd,  N.  Mex.,  199, 
1891. 

Cienega.    A  large  Cora  rancheria  in  the 
Sierra  de  Nayarit,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Oienega.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  map.  16. 
1902.    La  Oienega.— Ibid.,  I,  498. 

Cienegnilla  ( Span . :  '  little  marsh ' ) .  A 
former  village  on  the  Potrero  Viejo,  above 
the  present  Cochiti  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  oc- 
cupied almost  con tinuouslv  by  the  Cochiti 
between  1681  and  1694.  ft  was  burned  in 
the  latter  year  by  Gov.  Vargas  during  his 
reconquest  of  the  country. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  169,  1892. 
Oienegui.— Escalante  (1693?)  quoted  by  Bandelier, 
ibid.,  173,  1892.  Cieneguiila.— Mendoza  (1681), 
ibid.,  169. 

Cincinnati  Tablet.    See  NoUhed  platen. 

Cinoo  Llagaa  (Span.:  *five  wounds,'  re- 
ferring to  the  wounds  of  Christ).  A 
Tepehuane  village  near  the  Cerro  de 
Muinora,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  in  the  ex- 
treme 8.  w.  part  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  pure  blood, 
but  speak  Spanish.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  IV,  93,  1857;  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mexico,  1, 429, 1902. 

Cinihnay.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Los  Gatos,  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 
1863. 

Cinnabar.  The  sulphide  of  mercury, 
which  supplies  a  brilliant  red  pigment 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  na- 
tive tribes.  It  is  somewhat  more  bril- 
liant in  hue  than  the  hematites,   being 


the  basis  of  the  vermilion  of  commerce. 
It  occurs  in  pulverulent  earthy  forms  and 
as  a  compact  ore  largely  in  connection 
with  serpentines.  It  is  found  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  and  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Nevada.  Yar- 
row found  it  associated  with  burials  in 
s.  California,  and  remarks  that,  used  as 
a  paint  for  the  person,  it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  cause  '^constitution^  derange- 
ments of  a  serious  nature"  (Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879),  and  Meredith 
(Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900)  even 
attributes  the  diseased  bones  so  often  ob- 
tained from  native  graves  to  the  excessive 
use  of  this  pigment  (w.  h.  h.) 

Cinqnack.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  near  Smiths  Pt  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  Northumberland  co.,  Va.,  in  1608. 
Chinqaaok.~I>oc.  of  1638  in  BoEman,  Md.,  ii.  73, 
1837.  Oinqoaok.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map. 
repr.  1819. 

Cinqnaeteek.  A  villa^  on  the  Poto- 
mac, in  the  present  Pnnce  George  co., 
Md.,  in  1608.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819.  Cf .  ChincoUague,  Cmquo- 
ieck. 

Cinqnoteek.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  probably  of  the  Pamunkey 
tribe,  in  the  fork  of  Mattapony  an3 
Pamunkey  rs.,  King  William  co.,  Va,,  in 
1608.— Smith  ( 1629 ),  Virginia,  i,map,  repr. 
1819.    Cf.  Chincoteaguey  Cinquaetech 

Cisco.  A  name  applied  to  various  spe- 
cies of  fish  found  in  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  particularly  the  lake  herring 
TCoregonus  artedi)  and  the  lake  noon-eye 
( C.  hoyi).  The  word  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  one  of  the  Algonquian  dialects  of 
the  region,  but  its  origin  is  not  clear. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  reduction  of  ciscoeUe  or 
siskowit.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Cisco  (Si^skaf  *  uncle').  A  village  of 
the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on 
Fraser  r.,  8  m.  below  Lytton,  Brit  Col.; 
pop.  32  in  1902. 

Si'Bka.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  171, 
1900.    Siska  Flat— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1880, 317. 

Ciscoette.  A  name  of  the  lake  herring 
(Coregonus  artedi) y  seemingly  a  French 
diminutive  in  ette  from  clsco,  but  proba- 
bly a  French  corruption  of  siskoivity  q.  v. 

(a.  p.  c.) 

Ciscoqnett,  Ciscowet.     See  SiskowU, 

Citisans.  One  of  the  five  tribes  of  which 
Badin,  in  1830  (Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la 
Foi,  IV,  536, 1843),  believed  the  Sioux  na- 
tion to  be  composed.  Possibly  intended 
for  Sisseton. 

Citisen  Fotawatomi  A  part  of  the 
Potawatomi  who,  while  living  in  Kansafi, 
withdrew  from  the  rest  of  the  tribe  about 
1861,  took  lands  in  severalty  and  became 
citizens,  but  afterward  removed  to  In- 
dian Ter.  (now  Oklahoma).  They  num- 
bered 1,036  in  1890,  but  by  1900  had  in- 
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creased  to  1,722,  and  in  1904  the  number 
was  given  as  l,ft86. 

Ciaent    A  Chumashan  village  between 
Ooletaand  Pt  Conception,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Cinont— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1512),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  188, 1867.  Oniout.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17, 1868. 

Civilisation.  To  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itant of  this  continent  ci\dlization  entails 
the  overturning  of  his  ancient  form  of 
government,  the  abolition  of  many  of  his 
aocial  usages,  the  readjustment  of  his 
ideas  of  property  and  personal  rights,  and 
change  of  occupation.  No  community 
of  natives  was  devoid  of  asocial  organiza- 
tion and  a  form  of  government.  These 
varied,  some  tribes  being  much  more 
highly  organized  than  others  (see  Clan 
und  Oens),  but  all  possessed  rules  of  con- 
duct whicn  must  be  obeyed,  else  j)unish- 
ment  would  follow.  Native  orgimization 
was  based  on  kinship,  which  carried  with 
it  the  obligation  of  mutual  protection. 
The  tribe,  wherever  it  chanced  to  be, 
whether  resting  at  home  in  the  village, 
wandering  on  the  plains  in  pursuit  of 
^une,  or  scattered  in  quest  of  fish  on  the 
rivers  or  sea,  alwa^^s  pjreserved  its  organ- 
ization and  authority  intact,  whereas  the 
organization  which  civilization  imposes 
on  the  native  is  based  on  locality,  those 
living  within  certain  limits  being,  regard- 
less of  relationship,  subject  to  common 
laws  and  having  equal  responsibilities; 
mere  kinship  warrants  no  claim,  and  the 
family  is  differently  constituted.  In  the 
tribal  family  husband  and  wife  very  often 
must  belong  to  different  units.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  particular  tribe  the 
children  trace  descent  through  their 
father  and  belong  to  his  gens,  or  through 
their  mother  and  are  members  of  her  clan. 
Modem  civilization  demands  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  clan  or  gens,  and  children 
must  inherit  from  both  parents  and  be 
subject  to  their  authority,  not  that  of  a 
clan  or  gens. 

Most  of  the  common  occupations  of 
tribal  life  are  wiped  out  by  civilization. 
Intertribal  wars  have  ceased,  and  war 
honors  are  no  longer  possible;  the  herds 
of  buffalo  and  other  animals  are  gone, 
and  with  them  the  hunter,  and  the  makers 
of  bows,  arrows,  spears,  and  other  im- 
plements of  the  chase.  The  results  of 
generations  of  training  are  of  little  avail 
to  the  civilized  male  Indian. 

Under  tribal  conditions  woman  held, 
in  many  cases,  a  place  in  the  management 
of  tribal  affairs.  Upon  her  devolved 
partly^  the  cultivation  of  the  fields,  the 
dressing  of  skins,  the  making  of  clothing, 
the  production  of  pottery  and  Imskets, 
the  preparing  of  food,  and  all  that  went 
to  conserve  the  home.  Civilization  puts 
an  end  to  her  outdoor  work  and  consigns 


her  to  the  kitchen  and  the  washtub, 
while  the  white  man's  factories  supply 
cloth,  clothing,  p)ots,  pans,  and  baskets, 
for  none  of  the  native  industries  can  sur- 
vive in  competition  with  machinery. 
Woman,  moreover,  loses  her  importance 
in  public  affairs  and  the  independent 
ownership  of  property  that  was  her  right 
by  tribal  law.  No  group  of  peoples  on 
the  continent  were  oestitute  of  religious 
beliefs  or  of  rites  and  ceremonies  express- 
ive of  them.  These  beliefs  were  based 
on  the  idea  that  man,  in  common  with 
all  created  things,  was  endowed  with  life 
by  some  power  that  pervaded  the  uni- 
verse. The  methods  of  appealing  to  this 
power  varied  with  the  environment  of 
the  peoples,  but  the  incentive  was  the 
desire  for  food,  health,  and  long  life, 
while  the  rites  and  ceremonies  incmcatea 
certain  ethical  relations  bejween  man 
and  man.  As  among  all  races,  priest- 
craft overlaid  many  of  the  higher 
thoughts  and  teachings  of  native  religion 
and  led  to  xmworthy  practices.  Never- 
theless the  breaking  down  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship  through  the  many 
changes  and  restnctions  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  the  country  has  caused  the 
natives  much  distress  and  mental  confu- 
sion. It  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 
been  a  slow  and  difficult  process  for  the 
aborigines  to  accept  and  conform  to  such 
radical  changes  of  org^ization,  customs, 
and  beliefs  as  are  required  by  civilization. 
Yet  many  have  done  so,  showing  a  grasp 
of  mind,  a  power  to  apprehend  the  value 
of  new  ideals,  and  a  willingness  to  accept 
the  inevitable,  and  evincing  a  degree  of 
courage,  self-restraint,  and  strength  of 
character  that  can  not  fail  to  win  the  ad- 
miration of  thinking  men.  The  younger 
^neration,  bom  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, are  spared  the  abrupt  change 
through  which  their  fathers  had  to 
stmg^e.  Wherever  the  environment 
permits,  the  employments  of  the  white 
race  are  now  those  of  the  Indian.  In  one 
branch  of  the  Eskimo  change  has  come 
through  the  introduction  of  the  reindeer. 
Already  the  Indian  is  to  be  found  tilling 
his  farm,  plying  the  trades,  employea 
on  the  railroads,  working  in  mines  and 
logging  camps,  and  holding  positions  of 
trust  in  banks  and  mercantile  houses. 
Indians,  of  pure  race  or  of  mixed  blood, 
are  practising  as  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
clei^gymen;  tney  have  made  their  way  in 
literature  and  art,  and  are  serving  the  pub- 
lic in  national  and  state  offices,  from  that 
of  road  master  to  that  of  legislator.  The 
school,  the  missionary,  and  the  altered 
conditions  of  life  are  slowly  but  surely 
changing  the  Indian's  mode  of  thought  as 
well  as  his  mode  of  living,  and  the  old  life 
of  his  tribe  and  race  is  becoming  more 
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and  more  a  memory  and  a  tradition.  See 
Agency  system,  Education,  Government  pol- 
icy. Missions.  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Ciynktun.  A  former  Chuniashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara^  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Cizentetpi.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  114, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in  the 
Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  in  all  probability  for- 
merly occupied  bv  the  Tigua  or  the  Piros. 

Glackama.  A  Cfhinooka^  tribe  formerly 
occupying  several  villages  on  Clackamas 
r.,  in  Clackamas  co.,  Oreg.  In  1806 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  1,800;  in  1851  their  number  was 
placed  at  88,  and  at  that  time  they  claimed 
the  country  on  the  e.  side  of  Willamette 
r.  from  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth 
nearly  to  Oregon  City  and  e.  as  far  as  the 
Cascade  mfe.  This  territory  they  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Dayton  treaty 
of  1855,  and  later  they  were  removed  to 
the  Grande  Ronde  res. ,  Oreg. ,  where  they 
are  said  to  number  about  60.  (l.  f.  ) 
A'kimmath.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  £. 

iAtfalati  Dame.)  Olaokamas.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Lcp.,214,  1851.  OlackamiB.— Palmer,  Trav.  Rocky 
Mta.,  84, 1845.  Claokamot.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Ex- 
ped.,  II,  219,  1814.  OUokamurt.— Wilkes,  Higt. 
Oregon,  44, 1845.  Olaok-a-mus.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  OUokanun.— Robertson, 
OrcKon ,  1 29, 1846.  Claokarnen.  —Robertson  in  H . 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  9,  1848. 
01akamut.—Warre  and  Vavasour  (1835)  in  Martin, 
Hudson  Bay  Ter.,  80,  1849.  Clakemat.— Dufiot  de 
Mof ras,  Explor.  de  TOregon,  ii,  335, 1844.  OUrka- 
mees.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  872,  1822.  Clark- 
amet.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vii,  1848.  Olarkamos.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806),  iv.  255,  1905. 
Olarkamiu.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  474. 1814. 
Olukemus. — Coues,  Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  811, 
1897.  Oita'q;emaft.— Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  287, 
1901  (Clatsop  name).  Ouithlandmaa.— Gat«chet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (own  name).  Klaokamas.— Mines, 
Oregon,  144,  ia')0.  Klaokamus.— Wilkes  in  U.  S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  368, 1845.     KlaokamoM.— Kane, 


Wand,  in  N.  A.,  196,  1859.  Klakamat.— Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  443,  1877.  Klaki'maM.— 
Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
256,  1841.  If sekau'B.— Gatschet,  Nestucca  MS. 
vocab.j  B.  A.  E.  (Nestucca  name).  Hb  tiwat. — 
Ibid.  (Nestucca  name).  Sehalatak.— Framboise 
quoted  by  Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XI,  256,  1841.  Thlakeimas.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  11, 1884.  Tli- 
kimlah.— Mooney,  inf  n,  1904 (own  name).  Tl&kX- 
mlsh-p^.— Ibid.  Tu'hfi  tane.— Gat«'chet,  Umpqua 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Umpqua  name). 

Clahclellah  (probably  a  variation  of 
Watlala).  A  Chinookan  tribe  living  in 
a  single  village  of  7  houses  near  the  foot 
of  the  Cascades  of  Columbia  r.,  Oreg., 
in  1806. 
Olaholallak. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis   and    Clnrk,   iv, 

275, 1905.    01ahcleliah.-IT    -      "      ' 

Ibid.,  268. 


-Ibid.,  273.    Claholellart.— 


Clahnaqaah.  A  Chinookan  tribe  or  di- 
vision living  in  1806  on  Sauvies  id.,  Mult- 
nomah CO.,  Oreg.,  on  Columbia  r.  below 
the  upper  mouth  of  the  Willamette. 
Their  estimated  number  was  130,  in  4 
houses. 

Olahnahquak.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped..  ii,  268. 
1817.  (Uan-nah-quah.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  IV,  218.  1905.  Clan-nah-queh's  Tribe  of 
Moltnomah'B.— Ibid.,  VI,  116,  1905. 


Clahoose.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Toba  inlet , 
Brit.  Col.,  speaking  the  Comox  dialect; 
pop.  73  in  1904. 

OlahooM.— Mayne,  Brit.  Ck)l.,  243,  1862.  OUy- 
hooah.~Whymper.  Alaska,  49, 1869.  Ole-Hure.— 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859.  Ole-Hvae.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488. 1855.  Klahooae.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1874,  142.  KlahoM.--Ibid.. 
1891,  map.  Klahous. — Downie  in  Mayne,  Brit. 
Col.,  app.,  449, 1862  ( name  of  inlet).  KlaahooM.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1874, 144.  Tlahoos.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b,  1884.  Tlahii's.— 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887. 

Claikahak.      A  Chnagmiut  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  near  Ukak, 
Alaska;  perhaps  identical  with  Khaik. 
01  aikahakamttt.  —Post-route  map,  1903. 

Claikehak.     A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  above 
Tlatek,  Alaska. 
01aikfthakanmt.~Po6t  route  map,  1908. 

Clallam  ('strong  people').  A  Salish 
tribe  living  on  the  s.  side  of  Puget  sd., 
Wash.,  formerly  extending  from  Port 
Discovery  to  Hoko  r.,  being  bounded  at 
each  end  by  the  Chimakum  and  Makah. 
Subsequently  thev  occupied  Chimakum 
territory  and  established  a  village  at  Port 
Townsend.  A  comparatively  small  num- 
ber found  their  way  across  to  the  s.  end  of 
Vancouver  id.,  and,  according  to  Kane, 
there  was  a  large  village  on  Victoria  har- 
bor. They  are  said  to  be  more  cl  osel  y  re- 
lated to  tne  Songish  than  to  any  other 
tribe.  Their  villages  were:  El  wha,  Hoko, 
Huiauulch,  Hunnint,  Kahtai,  Kaquaith, 
Klatlawas  (extinct),  Pistchin  (extinct), 
Sequim,  Stehtlum,  Tsako,  Tsewhitzen, 
Tsitsukwich,  and  Yennis.  Eleven  villages 
were  enumerated  by  Eells  in  1886,  but 
only  3— Elwha,  Pistchin,  and  Sequim — 
are  spoken  of  under  their  native  names. 
Pop.  800  in  1854,  according  to  Gibbs. 
There  were  336  on  Puyallup  res.,  Wash., 
in  1904—248  at  Jamestown  and  88  at  Port 
Gamble.  ( J.  r.  s. ) 

Ohalam.— Famham, Travels,  HI,  1843.  Olalama.— 
Nicolay,  Oregon,  143, 1846.  OlaUams.— Stevens  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  450.  1854.  Clallema.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  £thnol.  Soc.,  ii,  19,  1848.  Clal-lmna 
Indians.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  209, 1859  (refer- 
ring to  their  village  in  Victoria  harbor).  Hne- 
yang-uh.— Mackav  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Sue.  Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ii,  7  (own  name: 


'  the  people' ).  Khalams.— Smet,  Letters,  231, 1843. 
malaiM.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  68,  1847.  Kla- 
lanes.— Ibid.,  56.  EiUlam.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  254. 
1877.  Voosdalum.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1. 224, 1841  (Noos  is  a.  prfflxum  gcntilicium). 
VooMlalum.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  31st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  173, 1850.  VooBtlalums.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v.  700.  1855.  Hortlalaim,— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b,  1884. 
Ifasdalum.— Latham  in  Trans..  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
71,  1856.  Hu-sklaim.— Eells  in  letter,  Feb.,  1886 
(own  name:  'strong  people M.  Nus-klai'-yum. — 
Gibbs,  Clallum  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.  8'oalain.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  534,  1878.  Bolal- 
lum.— Jones  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.34th  Cong.. 
3d  sess.,  5,  1857.  Skal-lum.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes.  IV,  598,  1854.  S'mallams,— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  800, 1873.  8'Klallaii.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  450,  1854.  BKlal-luin.— Starling,  ibid.,  170. 
1852.  Thwspa'-l^b.  — McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab.,. 
B.  A.  E. ,  1885.  Thdami.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes^ 
III.  96,  map,  ia53.  TlaOSm.— Boas  in  5th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 1889.  Tlalum.— Tolmle  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  12Db,  1884.  Taolal- 
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lams.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293,  1867. 
WooMlalim.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1850. 

Clan  and  Gens.  An  American  Indian 
clan  or  gei^  is  an  intratribal  exogamic 
group  of  persons  either  actually  or  theo- 
retically consanguine,  or^nized  to  pro- 
mote ttieir  social  and  political  welfare,  the 
members  being  usually  denoted  b  v  a  com- 
mon class  name  derived  generally  from 
some  fact  relating  to  thenabitatof  the 
group  or  to  its  usum  tutelary  being.  In  the 
clan  lineal  descent,  inheritance  of  per- 
sonal and  common  property,  and  the 
hereditary  right  to  public  office  and  trust 
are  traced  through  the  female  line,  while 
in  the  gens  they  devolve  through  the 
male  line.  Clan  and  gentile  organizations 
are  by  no  means  universal  among  the 
North  American  tribes;  and  totemism, 
the  possession  or  even  the  worship  of  per- 
sonal or  communal  totems  by  individuals 
or  groups  of  persons,  is  not  an  essential 
feature  of  clan  and  gentile  organizations. 
The  terms  clan  and  gens  as  defined  and 
employed  by  Powell  denote  useful  dis- 
criminations in  social  and  political  organi- 
zation, and,  no  better  names  having  been 
proposed,  they  are  used  here  practically 
as  defined  by  Powell. 

Consanguine  kinship  among  the 
I  roquoian  and  Musk  hogean  tribes  is  traced 
through  the  blood  of  the  woman  only, 
and  membership  in  a  clan  constitutes 
citizenship  in  the  tribe,  conferring  certain 
social,  political,  and  religious  pnvileges, 
.  duties,  and  rights  that  are  denied  to  aliens. 
Bv  the  legal  nction  of  adoption  the  blood 
of  the  alien  might  be  changed  into  one  of 
the  strains  of  Iroquoian  blood,  and  thus 
citizenship  in  the  tribe  could  be  conferred 
on  a  person  of  alien  lineage.  The  primary 
unit  of  the  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion of  Iroquoian  and  Muskhogean  trib^ 
is  the  o^tmc/itra,  a  Mohawk  term  signify- 
ing the  family,  comprising  all  the  male 
and  female  progeny  of  a  woman  and  of 
all  her  female  descendants  in  the  female 
line  and  of  such  other  persons  as  may  be 
adopted  into  the  ohwachira,  Anohunxchira 
never  bears  the  name  of  a  tutelary  or  other 
deity.  Its  head  is  usually  the  eldest 
woman  in  it.  It  may  be  composed  of  one 
or  more  firesides,  and  one  or  more  ohwa- 
chiras  may  constitute  a  clan.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  ohwachira  have  (1)  the  right  to 
the  name  of  the  clan  of  which  their  ohwa- 
chira is  a  member;  (2)  the  right  of  inherit- 
ing property  from  deceased  members;  and 
(3 )  the  right  to  take  part  in  councils  of  the 
ohirackira.  The  titles  of  chief  and  sub- 
chief  were  the  heritage  of  particular 
ohwachiras.  In  the  development  of  a 
clan  by  the  coalescence  of  two  or  more 
actually  or  theoretically  related  ohwachiras 
only  certain  ohtvachiras  obtained  the  in- 
heritance and  custody  of  the  titles  of  and 
consequently  the  right  to  choose  chief 


and  subchief.  Very  rarely  were  the  off- 
spring of  an  adopted  alien  constituted  an 
ohwachira  having  chiefship  or  subchief- 
ship  titles.  The  married  w^omen  of  child- 
bearing  age  of  such  an  ohwachira  had  the 
right  to  hold  a  council  for  the  purpose  of 
choosing  candidates  for  chief  and  sub- 
chief  of  the  clan,  the  chief  matron  of  one 
of  the  ohwachiras  being  the  trustee  of  the 
titles,  and  the  initial  step  in  the  deposition 
of  a  chief  or  subchief  was  taken  by  the 
women's  council  of  the  ohwachira  to 
whom  the  title  belongs.  There  were 
clans  in  which  several  ohwachiras  pos- 
sessed titles  to  chiefehips.  The  Mohawk 
and  Oneida  tribes  have  only  3  clans,  each 
of  which,  however,  has  3  chief  ships  and 
3  subchiefships.  Every  ohwachira  of  the 
Iroquois  possessed  and  worshiped,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  owned  by  individuals,  one 
or  more  tutelary  deities,  called  oiaron  or 
ochinagendaf  which  were  customarily  the 
charge  of  wise  women.  An  alien  could 
be  taken  into  the  clan  and  into  the  tribe 
only  through  adoption  into  one  of  the 
ohvachirns.  All  the  land  of  an  ohwachira 
was  the  exclusive  property  of  its  women. 
The  ohwachira  was  bound  to  purchase 
the  life  of  a  member  who  had  forfeited 
it  by  the  killing  of  a  member  of  the 
tribe  or  of  an  allied  tribe,  and  it  pos- 
sessed the  right  to  spare  or  to  take  the 
life  of  prisoners  maae  in  its  behalf  or 
offered  to  it  for  adoption. 

The  clan  among  the  Iroquoian  and  the 
Muskhogean  peoples  is  generally  consti- 
tuted of  one  or  more  ohwachiras.  It  was 
developed  apparently  through  the  coa- 
lescence of  two  or  more  ohwachiras  hav- 
inga  common  abode.  Amalgamation  natu- 
rally resulted  in  a  higher  organization  and 
an  enlar^ment  and  multiplication  of 
rights,  pnvileges,  and  obligations.  Where 
a  single  ohwachira  represents  a  clan  it  was 
almost  always  due  to  the  extinction  of 
sister  ohwachiras.  In  the  event  of  the 
extinction  of  an  ohwachira  through  death, 
one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois 
provides  for  the  preservation  of  the  titles 
of  chief  and  subcnief  of  the  ohwachira,  by 
placing  these  titles  in  trust  with  a  sister 
ohwachira  of  the  same  clan,  if  there  be 
such,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  League 
council.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
characteristic  ri^hte  and  privileges  of  the 
approximately  identical  Iroquoian  and 
Muskhogean  clans:  (1)  The  right  to  a 
common  clan  name,  which  is  usually  that 
of  an  animal,  bird,  reptile,  or  natural  ob- 
ject that  may  formerly  have  been  regarded 
as  a  guardian  deity.  (2)  Representation 
in  the  council  of  the  tribe.  (3)  Its  share 
in  the  communal  property  of  the  tril)e. 
(4)  The  right  to  have  its  elected  chief 
and  subchief  of  the  clan  confirmed  and 
installed  by  the  tribal  council,  among  the 
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Iroquois  in  later  times  by  the  Lea^e 
council.  (5)  The  right  to  the  protection 
of  the  tribe.  (6)  The  right  to  the  titles 
of  the  chief  ships  and  subchiefships  heredi- 
tary in  its  ohwachiras.  (7)  The  right  to 
certain  songs,  chants,  and  religious  ob- 
servances. (8)  The  right  of  its  men  or 
women,  or  both  together,  to  hold  councils. 

(9)  The  right  to  certain  personal  names, 
to    be    bestowed    upon    its    members. 

(10)  The  right  to  aaopt  aliens  through 
the   action  of  a  constituent  ohwachira, 

(11)  The  right  to  a  common  burial 
ground.  (12)  The  right  of  the  child- 
bearing  women  of  the  ohwachiras  in 
which  such  titles  are  hereditary  to  elect 
the  chief  and  subchief.  (13)  The  rijrht 
of  such  women  to  impeach  and  thus  m- 
stitute  proceeding  for  the  deposition  of 
chiefs  and  subchiefs.  (14)  The  right  to 
share  in  the  religious  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  public  festivals  of  the  tribe.  The 
duties  incident  to  clan  membership  were 
the  following:  (1)  The  obligation  not  to 
many  within  the  clan,  formerly  not  even 
within  the  phratry  to  w^hich  the  clan  be- 
longed; the  phratry  being  a  brotherhood 
of  clans,  the  male  members  of  it  mutu- 
ally regarded  themselves  as  brothers  and 
the  female  members  as  sisters.  (2)  The 
joint  obligation  to  purchase  the  life  of  a 
member  of  the  clan  which  has  been  for- 
feited by  the  homicide  of  a  member  of 
the  tribe  or  of  an  allied  tribe.  (3)  The 
obligation  to  aid  and  defend  fellow- 
members  by  supplying  their  needs,  re- 
dressing their  wrongs  and  injuries,  and 
avenging  their  death.  (4)  The  joint  obli- 
gation to  obtain  prisoners  or  other  persons 
to  replace  members  lost  or  killed  of  any 
ohvxichira  of  a  clan  to  which  they  are 
related  as  father's  clansmen,  the  matron 
of  such  ohtvachira  having  the  right  to  ask 
that  this  obligation  be  fulfilled.  All  these 
rights  and  obligations,  however,  are  not 
always  found  t<^ther. 

The  clan  or  gentile  name  is  not  usually 
the  common  name  of  the  animal  or  ob- 
ject after  which  the  clan  may  be  called, 
but  denotes  some  salient  feature  or  char- 
acteristic or  the  favorite  haunt  of  it,  or 
may  be  an  archaic  name  of  it.  One  of  the 
Seneca  clans  is  named  from  the  deer, 
commonly  called  neog^^^  *  cloven  foot*, 
while  the  clan  name  is  hadinioflgvxiiiu* , 
'  those  whose  nostrils  are  large  and  fine- 
looking.'  Another  Seneca  clan  is  named 
from  the  sandpiper,  which  has  the  ono- 
matopoetic  name  dowisdowV ,  but  the  clan 
name  is  hodi^nesiio\  'those  who  come 
from  the  clean  sand,'  referring  to  the 
sandpiper's  habit  of  running  along  the 
water's  edge  where  the  sand  is  washed 
bv  the  waves.  Still  another  clan  is  called 
after  the  turtle,  commonly  named  /la'n- 
owa  from  its  carapace,  but  the  clan  desig- 
nation is  hadiniaaifl%  *they  have  upright 


necks.'  The  number  of  clans  in  the  dif- 
ferent Iroquois  tribes  varies.  The  small- 
est number  is  3,  found  in  the  Mohawk 
and  Oneida,  while  the  Seneca  have  9,  the 
Onondaga  8,  and  the  Wyandot  12. 

Clans  and  gentes  are  generally  oi^nized 
into  phratries  and  phratries  into  tribes. 
Usually  only  2  phratries  are  found  in 
the  modem  organization  of  tribes.  The 
Huron  and  the  Cayuga  appear  formerly 
to  have  had  4,  but  the  Cayuga  to-day 
assemble  in  2  phratries.  One  or  more 
clans  may  compose  a  phratry.  The  clans 
of  the  phratries  are  regarded  as  brothers 
one  to  another  and  cousins  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  phratry,  and  are  so 
addressed.  The  phratry  has  a  certain 
allotted  place  in  every  assembly,  usually 
the  side  of  the  fire  opposite  to  that  held 
by  the  other  phratry.  A  clansman  in 
speaking  of  a  person  of  the  opposite 
pnratry  may  also  say  "He  is  my  mther's 
clansman,"  or  ''He  is  a  cJiild  whom  I 
have  made,"  hence  the  obligation  resting 
on  members  of  a  phratry  to  "find  the 
word"  of  the  dream  of  a  child  of  the 
other  phratry.  The  phratry  is  the  unit 
of  oi^ganization  of  the  people  for  ceremo- 
nial and  other  assemblages  and  festivals, 
but  as  a  phratry  it  has  no  officers;  the 
chiefs  and  elders  of  the  clans  composing 
it  serve  as  its  directors. 

The  government  of  a  clan  or  gens, 
when  analytically  studied,  is  seemingly  a 
development  from  that  of  the  ohwachira. 
The  government  of  a  tribe  is  developed  • 
from  that  of  the  clan  or  gens,  and  a  con- 
federation, such  as  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  is  governed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

The  simpler  unit  of  organization  sar- 
rendered  some  of  its  autonomy  to  the 
higher  unit  so  that  the  whole  was  doeely 
interdependent  and  cohesive.  The  estab- 
lishment of  each  higher  unit  necessarily 
Eroduced  new  duties,  rights,  and  privi- 
jges. 

According  to  Boas  the  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coasC  as  the  Tlinpt,  Haida,  Tsim- 
shian,  Heiltsuk,  and  Kitamat,  have  ani- 
mal totems,  and  a  "maternal  organiza- 
tion" in  which  the  totem  groups  are 
exogamic.  The  Kwakiutl,  however,  al- 
though belonging  to  the  same  stock  as 
the  last  two,  do  not  have  animal  totems, 
because  they  are  in  "a  peculiar  transi- 
tional stage."  The  Kwakiutl  is  exoga- 
mic. In  the  N.  part  of  this  coast  area  a 
woman's  rank  and  privileges  always  de- 
scend to  her  children.  As  the  crest,  or 
totemic  emblem,  descends  in  the  fenude 
line  through  marriage  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl, a  somewhat  similar  result  has  been 
brought  about  among  them.  Among  the 
Haida  and  the  Tlingit  there  are  respec- 
tively 2  phratries;  theTsimshian  have  4, 
the  Heiltsuk  3,  and  the  Kitamat  6.    The 
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tribes  of  the  s.  part  of  the  coast,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  are  **  purely 
paternally  organized."  Natives  ao  not 
always  consider  themselves  descendants 
of  the  totem,  but  rather  of  some  ancestor 
of  the  clan  who  obtained  the  totem.  An 
adopted  remnant  of  a  tribe  may  some- 
times constitute  a  clan.  See  Social  organ- 
ization, (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Claninnata.  A  Chinookan  tribe  living 
in  1806  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  Sauvies  id., 
Multnomah  co.,  Greg.  Their  estimated 
population  was  200,  in  5  houses. 
Clah-in-iuita. — Lewis  and  C'ark  Exped.,  Coues  ed., 
1249,  note,  1898.  CUh-iii-iui-ta.— One.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  iv,  213  et  seq.,  1905.  Olanimatas.— 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  871,  1822.  Clan-in-na- 
ta*».— Orig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.,  vi,  116, 1906. 

Clataout.  A  former  Chinookan  village 
on  theN.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  10  m.  below 
The  Dalles,  Oreg.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon, 
176,  1844. 

Clatohotm.    A  division  of  the  Tenan- 
kutchin  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. 
Bear  Indians.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can. 
1888,    208B,    1889.      Clatoohin.— Allen,    Rep.    on 
Alaska,  137, 1887.    Ba-tshi-o-tin'.— Ibid. 

Clatsop.  (Xd''A;/^ZaA;,  *  dried  salmon.' — 
Boas).  A  Chinookan  tribe  formerly 
about  C.  Adams  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
Columbia  r.  and  extending  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Tongue  pt  and  s.  along  the  coast 
to  Tillamook  Head,  Oreg.  In  1806  their 
number,  according  to  Cewis  and  Clark, 
was  200,  in  14  houses.  In  1875  a  few 
Clatsop  were  found  living  near  Salmon  r. 
and  were  removed  to  Grande  Ronde  res. 
in  Or^on.  The  language  is  now  prac- 
tically extinct,  and  tne  remnant  ot  the 
tribe  has  been  almost  wholly  absorbed  by 
neighboring  groups.  The  villages  of  the 
Clatsop,  so  far  as  known,  were  Konope, 
Keacoxy,  Neahkeluk,  Niakewankih,  Ne- 
ahkstowt,  and  Necotat.  (l.  f.  ) 

Calt-Kjpa,— Huiiti^r,  t'airultv^  71,  1^13.  Okat- 
aops.— Dart  til  Iiid.  AlL  lu'f>..  214.  IH-^nL  CludtMi.— 
8rntiU'r  {IHii}  ju  Juiir.  Hthtiol.  SfH!.  Umd.,  1, 
2311,  ]M^.  Cl^iHBott.^ClHrk  mm)  in  Orij?-.  Joiif. 
L^'Wkttnd  Clftrk,  UI,  238,  1^.»0.t.  CUjapip— x^^hcwt- 
*mft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  mnp,  yfi.  lH,%a.  CUwopi.— 
Smet,  Letters,  220.  l?iia.  OLaitop*.— Kt^iuie  in 
SlAnford,  O^mpeud..  d(W.  iJtTH.  ClaUfc^*,— Bclfh^ 
t»f,  Voy.,  1,  a07,  1*^13.  OLiteop'fl.— uriK,  J^Jtir= 
Lewis  and  CMrt  OSi\^\.  vi,  ]  17,  ISOTp.  CUttftta.— 
Ibid.  (ISO&h  HI.  241,  li«>.\  Ciatstopm.^-Fanfhani. 
Tra vclfl,  lU ,  1  /W 3.  CUt«up. — N t^^ni i  t h  i  t M  r 1 1,  A  TT . 
Rep.  1^7,  321.  IK^S.  ClotD^ftp.— Ofig  Jmlit.  U\v\^ 
^nd Clnrk (InDdKui,  244.  iWfl  Kltat-iO|i.^fihbs. 
MS.,  B.  A.  E,  Kliitifapi.— Srntt,  U'ttei><,  'm. 
lf*4S.  Zlit*™.— Toi*tif^eiin,  Narr.,  ITt^,  I83y. 
XUtoopi*— s*f."6r>olemlt.  Ind.  TrilHB.  \n,'*{n.  IK63. 
i-i-'ilolak,  — B^stiis^  Chinmtk  Textj*,  277.  IRW  (own 

C'blncjfilt  jjaiije: '  flry  wLlnioii '  [.  Lataop.— Ford  in 
Ind.  Aflf.  kep.,  260,  )HW.  fli.tohfcp.— B(i*<t'hmrtiiTt, 
i^pureTi  tie r  H ? t. -S pr. ,  632. 1  mjvj.  TlatiAu.  -  Hiil <^  i  1 1 
U.  S.  EipL   Exped.,  vi,2l\  im*.     TtoMAhUop- 


Claniliaven.    A  former  Eskimo  mission- 
ary station  on  Disko  bay,  w.  Greenland. 
ClMuliATen.— Crantz.  Hist.  Greenland,  i.  15.  pi.  1. 
17d7.     CUualMTn. — Meddelelser    om    Groniand, 
xxY.map,  19Q2. 

Clay,  Clay-work.     See  Adobe y  Pottery. 

Clay-eating.    See  Food. 
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Clayoqnot.  A  Nootka  tribe  living  on 
Meares  id.  and  Torfino  inlet,  Clayoquot 
sd.,  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  241  in  1904, 
having  become  reduccJl  from  about  1,100 
in  60  years. 

Claiakwat.— Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  Olao-qn-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  357, 1897.  Clauooad.— Oaliano, 
Reladon,  19, 1802.  CUyoquot.— Mayne,  Brit.  Ck)l., 
251,  1862.  Clayoquotoon.— Qrant  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  211, 1861.  Clyoquot.— Bulflnch  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  43,  26th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1, 1840.  ClyquoU.^ 
Eells  in  Am.  Antiq..  146.  1883.  Ilaoqttatah.— 
Jacob  in  Jour.  Antnrop.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  Feb., 
1864.  XUh-oh-quaht.— Sproat,  Sav.  Life.  808, 1868. 
Xlahoquaht. — Ibid.,  189.  Xla-oo-qua-ahta.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  62,  1875.  Kla-oo-fluateB.—Jewitt.  Narr., 
37,  76,1S49.  Klay  quoit.— Hnd  lay  quoted  by  Tav- 
lor  in  Cttl.  Parmer,  July  19, 1862.  Tlao'kwiath.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can.,  31.  1890. 
Tlaoqoatoh.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Ix)nd., 
I,  224, 1841.  Tlaoquatah.— Latham,  Elem.  Comp. 
Philoi.,  403, 1862. 

Clear  Lake  Indians.  A  collective  name 
loosely  applied  to  the  Indians  on  Clear 
lake,  N.  Cal.  The  shores  of  this  lake  were 
occupied  entirely  by  the  Pomo  except  at 
the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  south- 
ern arm,  known  as  Lower  lake,  which  for 
a  few  miles  was  controlled  by  Indians  of 
the  Moquelumnan  family.  See  Laguna 
Indians.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Clear  Lake  Indians.— Weasells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  8d  sese.,  60, 1857.  Lak.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  80, 1860.  Lakamellot.— 
Ibid.  LoooUomUlM.— Ibid.  LopiUamUlos.— Ibid. 
Lu-pa-yu-ma.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  110,  1853  Jso  called  by  the  Wintun 
Kope  of  Puta  cr.).  *'      " 

Lu-pi-yu-n        "' 
Bancroft, 

Gleckscloontsee.  A  former  village  12  m. 
inland  from  Clayoquot  town,  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id. — Bulfinch  in  H. 
R.  Doc.  43,  26th  Con^.,  1st  sess.,  2,  1840. 

Clelikitte.     Ai>  unidentified  (Wakash- 
an)  tribe  about  (jueen  Charlotte  sd.,  Brit. 
Col. 
Ole-U-kit-te.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 

Clemdemalats.  A  Salish  tribe  speaking 
the  Cowichan  dialect  and  residing  in 
Cowichan  valley,  Vancouver  id.;  pop. 
140  in  1904. 

Olem-olem-a-laU.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1898,  417,  1899. 
Olem-clemaleta.— Ibid..  1901,  pt.  ii,  164.  Olem-olem- 
a-Ute.— Ibid.,  308,  1879.  ClymolymalaU.— Brit. 
Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria,  1872.  Tlemtle'me- 
leU.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  "       "*     ^ 

"  GlickasB.  Said  to  have  been  a  former 
Kaigani  village  on  Prince  of  Wales  id. 
See  Klinkwan. 

Olick-au.— Work  (1836)  quoted  by  Dawson,  Queen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  173b.  1880.    OUot-ars.— Work  (1836) 

a  noted  by  Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 
Liot-au.— Work  (1836)  quoted   by   Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  489, 1855. 

Cliff-dwellings.  A  term  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  houses  in  the  clitts  of  the  arid 
region,  the  former  occupants  of  which 
belonged,  at  least  in  the  main,  to  the 
group  of  tribes  now  known  as  the  Pue- 
blos. The  plateau  country  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Utah  abounds 
in  natural  recesses  and  shallow  caverns 
weathered  in  the  faces  of  the  cliffs;  prim- 
itive tribes,  on  taking  possession  of  the 
region,  although  by  preference,  no  doubt, 


ape  of  Puta  cr.).  Lupilomii.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 
i-pi-yu-ma.— WesBells,  op.  cit.  SocollomUlM.— 
incroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  868, 1874. 
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settling  in  the  valleys  along  the  running 
streams,  in  many  cases  naturally  occu- 
pied the  ready-made  shelters  for  resi- 
dence, storage,  and  burial,  and  for  hiding 
and  defense  in  time  of  danger.     This 


CASA   BLANCA   RUINS  IN   CANYON    DE   CHELLY,  ARIZONA 

occujmncy  led  in  time  to  the  building  of 
marginal  walls  for  protection  and  houses 
within  for  dwelling,  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  rooms  by  excavation  when  the 
formations  permitted,  and,  probably  later 
on,  to  the  excavation  of  commodious 
dwellings,  such  as  are  now  found  in 
many  sections  of  the  arid  region.  Arche- 
ologists  thus  find  it  convenient  to  dis- 
tinguish two  general  classes  of  cliff-dwell- 
ings, the  cliff-house  proper,  constructed 
of  masonry,  and  the  cavate  house,  exca- 
vated in  the  cliffs. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  agri- 
cultural tribes  of  pre-Spanish  times,  who 
built  large  towns  and  developed  an  ex- 
tensive irrigation  system,  resorted  to  the 
cliffs,  not  from  choice,  but  because  of  the 
encroachment  of  warlike  tribes,  who  were 
probably  nonagricultural,  having  no  well 
established  place  of  abode.  This  must  be 
true  to  some  extent,  for  no  people,  unless 
ui^ed  by  dire  necessity,  would  resort  to 
fastnesses  in  remote  canyon  walls  or  to 
the  margins  of  barren  and  almost  inac- 
cessible plateaus  and  there  establish  their 
dwellings  at  enormous  cost  of  time  and 
labor;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  peo- 
ple once  forced  to  these  retreats  would, 
when  the  stress  was  removed,  descend  to 
the  lowlands  to  reestablish  their  houses 
where  water  is  convenient  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  arable  lands.  Al- 
though these  motives  of  hiding  and  de- 


fense should  not  be  overlooked,  it  appears 
that  many  of  the  cliff  sites  were  near 
streams  and  fields,  and  were  occupied  be- 
cause they  afforded  shelter  and  were  nat- 
ural dwelling  places.  It  is  important  to 
note  also  that  many  of  the  cliff-houses, 
both  built  and  excavated,  are  mere  stor- 
age places  for  com  and  other  property, 
while  many  others  are  outlooks  from 
which  the  fields  below  could  be  watched 
and  the  approach  of  strangers  observed. 
In  some  districts  evidence  of  post-Spanish 
occupancy  of  some  sites  exists — walls  of 
houses  are  built  on  deposits  accumulated 
since  sheep  were  introduced,  and  adobe 
bricks,  which  were  not  used  in  prehistoric 
times,  appear  in  some  cases.  A  well  au- 
thenticated tradition  exists  among  the 
Ilopi  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  a  group  of  their  clans,  the  Asa 
people,  deserted  their  village  on  account 
of  an  epidemic  and  removed  to  the  Can- 
yon de  Chelly,  where  they  occupied  the 
cliff-shelters  for  a  considerable  period, 
intermarrying  with  the  Navaho. 

The  area  in  which  the  cliff -dwellings 
occur  is  practically  coextensive  with  that 
in  which  are  now  found  traces  of  town 
building  and  relics  attributable  to  the 
Pueblo  tribes.  The  most  noteworthy  of 
these  groups  of  built  dwellings  are  found 
in  the  canyons  of  the  Mesa  Verde  in 
Ck>lorado,  in  Hovenweep,  McElmo,  and 


SQUARE  TOWER  IN  CUFF  RUIN  GROUP,  McELMO  CREEK, 
COLORADO 

Montezuma  canyons  in  Colorado  and 
Utah,  in  Canyon  de  Chelly  and  its 
branches  in  n.  e.  Arizona,  aiid,  of  the 
cavate  variety,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Jeinez 
plateau  facing  the  Rio  Grande  in  JSew 
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Mexico,  and  in  the  Verde  valley  of  Ari- 
zona. Although  there  are  local  differ- 
ences in  style  of  building,  construction, 
plan,  and  finish,  the  chiei  characteristics 
are  much  the  same  everywhere.  Corre- 
sponding differences  with  general  likeness 
are  observed  in  implements,  utensils,  and 
ornaments  associated  with  the  ruins — 
facts  which  go  to  show  that  in  early 
periods,  as  now,  numerous  tribal  groups 
were  represented  in  the  region,  and  that 
then,  as  now,  there  was  a  general  commu- 
nitv  of  culture,  if  not  kinship  in  blood. 

Owiuff  to  differences  in  tne  composi- 
tion of  the  rocky  strata,  the  natural  shel- 
ters occupied  by  the  cliff-dwellings  are 
greatly  varied  in  character.  While  many 
are  mere  horizontal  crevices  or  isolated 
niches^  large  enough  only  for  men  to 
crawl  into  and  build  small  stone  lodges, 


two,  or  more  stories  in  height,  or  to  the 
rocky  roof,  where  this  is  low  and  over- 
hanging. In  the  larger  shelters  the  build- 
ings are  much  diversified  in  plan  and 
elevation,  owing  to  irregularities  in  the 
conformation  of  the  floor  and  walls.  The 
first  floor  was  the  rock  surface,  or  if  that 
was  uneven,  of  clay  or.  flagstones,  and 
upper  floors  were  constructed  of  poles  set 
in  the  masonry,  often  projecting  through 
the  walls  aud  overlaid  with  smaller  poles 
and  willows,  finished  above  with  adobe 
cement.  Some  of  the  rooms  in  the  larger 
buildings  were  round,  corresponding  in 
appearance  and  no  doubt  in  purpose  to 
the  kivas,  or  ceremonial  chambers,  of  the 
ordinary  pueblos.  The  masonry  is  ex- 
cellent, the  rather  small  stones,  gathered 
in  many  cases  from  distant  sites,  being 
laid  in  mortar.     The  stones  were  rarely 


CUFF  VILLAGE  (cUFF   PALACE),  MESA  VERDE,  COLORAIXX       ( SANTA   FE  RAILWAY ) 


there  are  extensive  chambers,  with  com- 
paratively level  floors,  and  with  roofs 
opening  outward  in  great  sweeps  of  sc^lid 
rock  surface,  more  imposing  than  any 
structure  built  by  human  hands.  These 
latter  are  capable  of  accommodating  not 
merely  single  households,  but  communi- 
ties of  considerable  size.  The  niches 
occur  at  all  levels  in  cliffs  rising  to  the 
height  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  are 
often  approached  with  great  difiiculty 
from  below  or,  in  rare  cases,  from  above. 
Where  the  way  is  very  steep,  niche  stair- 
ways were  cut  in  the  rock  face,  making 
approach  possible.  Ladders  of  notched 
logs  were  also  used.  In  the  typical  cliff- 
dwelling  of  this  class,  the  entire  floor  of 
the  niche  is  occupied,  the  doorway  giv- 
ing entrance  through  the  outer  wall, 
which  is  built  up  vertically  from  the 
brink  of  the  rocky  shelf  and  rises  one, 


dressed,  but  were  carefully  selected,  so 
that  the  wall  surface  was  even,  and  in 
some  cases  a  decorative  effect  was  given 
by  alternating  layers  of  smaller  and  larger 
pieces  and  by  chinking  the  crevices  with 
spalls.  The'walls  were  sometimes  plas- 
tered inside  and  out  and  finished  with 
clav  paint.  The  doorways  were  small 
and  squarish,  and  often  did  not  extend 
to  the  floor,  except  an  opening  or  square 
notch  in  the  center  for  the  passage  of  the 
feet.  The  lintels  were  stone  slabs  or  con- 
sisted of  a  number  of  sticks  or  small  tim- 
bers. Windows,  or  outlook  apertures, 
were  numerous  and  generally  small. 

Cliff-dwellings  to  which  the  term  cavate 
is  applied  are  not  built  but  dug  in  the 
cliffs.  Where  the  formations  are  friable 
or  chalky,  natural  recesses  or  openings 
were  enlarged  by  digging,  and  this  led 
to  the  excavation  of  chambers  and  groups 
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of  chambers  at  points  where  no  openings 
previously  existed.  In  cases  where  the 
front  opening  was  large,  either  originally 
or  through  the  effects  of  weathering,  it 


TYPICAL  CUFF-HOUSE,  MANC08  CANYON,    COLORAOa 
(holmes,  JACKSON ) 

was  walled  up  as  in  the  ordinary  cliff- 
dwelling,  the  doors  and  openings  being 
of  usual  type;  but  the  typical  cavate 
dwelling  is  entered  through'a  small  hewn 
opening  or  doorway  and  consists  of  one 


EXCAVATED  DWELLINGS  IN  CLIFFS  OF  VERDE  VALLEY,  ARIZONA. 

(c  mindeleff) 

or  more  chambers,  approximately  rectan- 
gular or  roundish  in  outline,  adapted  tp 
the  needs  of  the  occupants.  The  floor  is 
often  below  the  level  of  the  threshold, 


and  both  floors  and  walls  are  sometimes 
plastered,  and,  in  cases,  a  simple  orna- 
mental dado  in  one  or  more  colors  is  car- 
ried around  some  of  the  principal  rooms. 
Frequently  crude  fireplaces  occur  near 
the  entrance,  sometimes  provided  with 
smoke  vents;  and  numerous  niches,  al- 
coves, and  stora^  places  are  excavated 
at  convenient  points.  In  front  of  the  ex- 
cavated rooms,  porches  were  sometimes 
built  of  poles,  brush,  and  stones,  holes 
cut  in  the  cliff  wall  furnishing  the  pos- 
terior support  for  roof  and  floor  beams. 
These  cavate  dwellings  are  most  numer- 
ous on  the  E.  side  ot  the  Jemez  plateau, 
facing  the  Rio  Grande,  where  almost 
every  northern  escarpment  of  the  mesas 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river 
is  honeycombed  with  them  (Bandelier, 
Hewett,  Mindeleff).  They  are  also  nu- 
merous along  the  Rio  San  iuan  and  its  x. 


GROUND-PLAN  AND  SECTION   OF  EXCAVATED  DWELUNO,  VERDE 
VALLEY,  ARIZONA.       (c   MINDELEFF ) 

tributaries  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado 
(Holmes),  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Verde  in  Arizona  (Fewkes,  Mindeleff). 

Belonging  to  the  cavate  class,  yet  meas- 
urably distinct  from  the  dwellings  last 
described,  are  certain  rude  habitations 
excavated  in  the  slopes  of  cinder  cones 
and  in  the  steep  faces  of  scoriaceous  de- 
posits in  the  vicinity  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
These  are  entered  by  doorways  excavated 
in  the  steep  slopes  of  cliffs,  or  by  shafts 
descending  obliquely  or  vertically  where 
the  slopes  are  gentle.  The  rooms  are  of 
moderate  or  small  size  and  generally  of 
rather  irregular  outline.  The  walls  have 
been  plastered  in  some  cases,  and  not  in- 
frequently exterior  chambers  have  been 
built  of  the  rough  scoriaceous  rocks.  The 
correspondence  of  these  habitations  and 
their  accompanying  artifacts  with  the 
architectural  and  minor  remains  of  the 
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general  region  make  it  clear  that  the 
occupants  of  these  strange  dwellings  were 
a  part  of  the  great  Pueblo  family  (Powell, 
Fewkes). 

The  minor  works  of  art  associated  with 
the  cliff-dwellings  are  in  general  closely 
u^ogous  to  similar  remains  from  the 
ancient  plateau  and  village  sites  of  the 
same  section.  This  applies  to  basketry, 
pottery,  textile  products,  stone  imple- 
ments and  utensils,  and  various  kinds  of 
weapons  and  ornaments.  The  presence 
of  agricultural  implements  and  of  de- 
posits of  charred  corn  in  many  places 
indicates  that  the  people  depended  largely 
on  agriculture. 

The  antiquity  of  the  cliff-dwellings  can 
only  be  surmised.  That  many  of  them 
were  occupied  in  comparatively  recent 
times  is  apparent  from  their  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  but  their  great 
numbers  and  the  extent  of  the  work  ac- 
complished suggest  very  considerable 
antiquitv.  Just  when  the  occupancy  of 
the  cliffs  began,  whether  500  or  5,000 
years  ago,  must  for  the  present  remain  a 

auestion.  Some  travelers  have  reported 
ae  occurrence  of  ancient  stone  houses 
overwhelmed  and  destroyed  by  flows  of 
lava,  and  have  inferred  great  age  from 
this;  but  verification  of  these  reports  is 
wanting.  Striking  differences  in  the 
crania  of  earlier  and  later  occupants  of 
the  cliff-dwellings  are  cited  to  prove  early 
occupancv  by  a  distinct  race,  but  crani- 
ologists  observe  that  equally  striking  dif- 
ferences exist  between  tribes  living  side 
by  side  at  the  present  day.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  to  the  present  time  no 
evidence  of  the  former  general  occupancy 
of  the  region  by  peoples  other  than  those 
now  clashed  as  Pueblo  Indians  or  their 
neighbors  to-day  has  been  furnished. 
Amon^  the  more  important  examples  of 
the  cliff  ruins  are  the  so-called  Cliff 
Palace  in  Walnut  canyon  and  the  Spruce 
Tree  House  in  Navaho  canyon,  Mesa 
Verde,  Colo.  (Chapin,  Nordenskiold) ; 
Casa  Blanca  in  Canyon  de  Chelly  (Min- 
deleff);  and  the  so-called  Montezuma 
Castle  on  Beaver  cr.,  Ariz.  (Mearns). 
Intimately  associated  with  these  cliff- 
dwellings,  and  situated  on  the  plateaus 
immediately  above  or  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  below,  are  ruins  of  pueblos  in  every 
way  identical  with  the  pueblos  in  the 
open  country.    See  Pueblos. 

In  the  canyons  of  the  Piedras  Verdes 
r..  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  are  cliff-dwell- 
ings corresponding  in  many  respects  with 
those  of  the  Pueblo  r^on.  These  are  in 
rains,  but  in  other  sections  of  the  same 
state  there  are  similar  dwellings  occupied 
to-day  by  the  Tarahumare  (Lumholtz). 
The  most  southerly  cliff-dwellings  thus 
£ar  observed  are  in  the  state  of  Jalisco, 
central  Mexico  (Hrdlicka). 


Quite  distinct  in  type  from  the  cliff- 
dwellings  of  the  arid  r^on  are  the  pic- 
turesque and  remarkable  dwellings  of  the 
Eskimo  fishermen  of  King  id.,  near  the 
N.  margin  of  Bering  sea.  Here  there  are 
some  40  dwellings  partly  excavated  in 
the  side  of  the  precipitous  cliffs  and 
partly  built  of  stone  and  wood.  The 
exterior  portions  are  constructed  of  drift- 
wood poles  and  covered  with  hides  and 
earth.  A  low-covered  passage,  10  to  15  ft. 
in  length,  leads  under  the  center  of  the 
dwelling,  which  is  entered  by  a  small 
opening  in  the  floor.  In  summer  these 
caves  sometimes  become  too  damp  for 
comfortable  occupancy,  and  the  people 
erect  summer  houses  over  them,  which 
consist  of  a  framework  of  wood  covered 
with  walrus  hides,  forming  rooms  from 
10  to  15  ft.  square.  These  houses  are 
anchored  to  the  rocks  with  ropes  of  raw- 
hide which  prevent  their  being  blown 
into  the  sea  ( Jackson,  Nelson ) .  See  Pile- 
dwellings. 

Among  works  treating  of  the  cliff-dwell- 
ings of  the  arid  region  are:  Bandolier  in 
Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.,  in,  1890;  iv, 
1892;  Birdsall  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc., 
XXIII,  1891;  Chapin,  Land  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers,  1892;  Fewkes  in  17th  and  22d 
Pvops.  B.  A.  E.,  1898,  1904;  Hewett  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1904,  1905;  Holmes  in 
Rep.  U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.  of  Terr,  for  1876. 
1879;  Jackson,  ibid.,  1874,  1876;  Lum- 
mis  (1)  Strange  Corners,  1892,  (2)  Land 
of  Poco  Tiempo,  1893;  Mearns  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  XXXVII,  1890;  Mindeleff  (V.)  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Mindeleff  (C.) 
in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Nordens- 
kiold, Cliff  Dwellings  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  I 
1893;  Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xviii,' 
1901;  Prudden  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no. 
2,  1903;  Simpson,  Exped.  into  Navajo 
Country,  1850;  Stevenson  in  Bull.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc,  xviii,  1886.  The  Mexican 
cliff-houses  are  described  by  Lumholtz 
in  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  1902,  and  by 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  1903;  and 
those  of  Alaska  by  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899,  and  by  Jackson  in 
Metropol.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1905.  See  Archi- 
lecture^  Habitations,  Popular  Fallacies, 
Pueblos.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Cliff  Palace.  A  celebrated  ruined  cliff- 
dwelling  in  Walnut  canyon.  Mesa  Verde, 
8.  Colo.,  2  m.  across  the  mesa,  s.  e.  of 
the  Spruce  Tree  House.  It  consists  of  a 
group  of  houses  in  a  fair  state  of  preser- 
vation, all  connecting  and  opening  one 
into  another,  the  whole  forming  a  cres- 
cent about  100  yds.  from  end  to  end.  It 
contains  ruins  of  146  rooms,  some  of  which 
are  on  a  secondary  ledge.  The  village 
contained  5  kivas  or  estufas.  See  H.  R. 
Rep.  3703,  58th  Cong.,  3d  8ess.,1905,  and 
consult  Chapin  and  Nordenskiold  cited 
above  under  diff-dtueUings. 
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Clistowacka.  A  Delaware  village  for- 
merly near  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Loekiel 
(1742)  in  Day,  Penn.,  517, 1843. 

Glooktoot.  A  bodv  of  Shuswap  of  Kam- 
loops  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  194  in  1884. 
Olook-toot.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  1. 188,  1884. 

Clo-oose.  A  Nitinat  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Suwany  r.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.;  pop.  80  in  1902. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  264,  1902. 

CloqaallnnL  A  former  subdivision  and 
village  of  the  Upper  Chehalis  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  in  w.  Washington. 
CliokquAmish — Ford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  841,  1857 
(called  Lower  Chehalis,  but  probably  the  same 
as  the  above.)  KU-kwul-lum.— Boas,  inf  n,  1904. 
LuqlulEm. — Ibid . 

Clothing.  The  tribes  of  northern  Amer- 
ica belong  in  general  to  the  wholly 
clothed  peoj^les,  the  exceptions  being 
those  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  s. 
United  States  and  the  Pacific  coast,  who 


FLORIDA   WAR    CHIEF;    SUTEENTH    CENTURY.       (dE    BRY 


were  semiclothed.  Tanned  skin  of  the 
deer  family  was  generally  the  material  for 
clothing  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  country,  and  dressed  fur  skins  and 
pelts  of  birds  sewed  together  were  invari- 
ably used  by  the  Eskimo.   The  hide  of  the 


B0Y>8   C08TUMC;   WESTERN 

ESKIMO.     (Murdoch) 


buffalo  was  worn  for  robes  by  tribes  of 
the  plains,  and  even  for  dresses  and  leg- 
gings by  older  people,  but  the  leather 
was  too  harsh  for  clothing  generallv, 
while  elk  or  moose  skin,  although  soft, 
was  too  thick.  Fabrics  of  bark,  hair, 
fur,  mountain-sheep  wool,  and  feathers 
were  made  in  the  n.  Pacific,  Pueblo, 
and  southern  regions, 
and  cotton  has  been 
woven  by  the  Hopi 
from  ancient  times. 
Climate,  environ- 
ment,  elevation,  and 
oceanic  currents  de- 
termined the  materi- 
als used  for  clothing 
as  well  as  the  demand 
for  clothing.  Sinew 
from  the  tendons  of 
the  largeranimals  was 
the  usual  sewing  ma- 
terial, but  fibers  of 
plants,  especially  the 
agave,  were  also  em- 
ployed. Bone  awls 
were  used  in  sewing; 
bone  needles  were 
rarely  employed  and 
were  too  large  for  fine  work.  The  older 
needlework  is  of  exceptionally  good  char- 
acter and  shows  great  skill  with  the  awl. 
Unlike  manv  other  arts,  sewing  w^as  prac- 
tised by  botfi  sexes,  and  each  sex  usually 
made  its  own  clothing.  The  typical  ancl 
more  familiar  costume  of  the  Indian  man 
was  of  tanned  buckskin  and  consisted 
of  a  shirt,  a  breechcloth,  leggings  tied 
to  a  belt  or  waist-strap,  and  low  mocca- 
sins. The  shirt,  which  hung  free  over 
the  hips,  was  provided  with  sleeves  and 
was  designed  to  be  drawn  over  the  head. 
The  woman's  costume  differed  from  that 
of  the  man  in  the 
length  of  the  shirt, 
which  had  short 
pleeves  hanging 
loosely  over  the 
upper  arm,  and  in 
the  absence  of 
the  breechcloth. 
Women  also  wore 
the  belt  to  confine 
the  garment  at  the 
waist.  Robes  of 
skin,  woven  fabrics, 
or  of  feathers  were 
also  worn,  but 
blankets(a.v. )  were 
substituted  for  these 
later.  The  costume  »«*«•«  cosTy«;WE8TEHHE»KiMo. 
presented  tribal  dif.  ^''"'"^^"^ 

ferences  in  cut,  color,  and  ornamentation. 
The  free  edges  were  generally  fringed,  and 
quill  embroidery  and  beaawork,  paint- 
ing, scalp-locks,  tails  of  animals,  feathers, 
claws,  hoofs,  shells,  etc.,  were  applied 
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BOOT*    0«    MUOSOII     BAY    E»KiMO. 
(Tu«Mf»«) 


as  ornaments  or  charms  (see  Adornment). 
The  typical  dress  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is 
geneiilly  similar  to  that  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  except 
that  it  .is  made 
largely  of  woven 
fabrics. 

The  Alaskan 
Eskimo  costume 
also  is  quite  sim- 
ilar,  but  the 
woman's  coat  is 
provided  with  a 
hood,  and  lejBTging 
and  moccasin  are 
made  into  one 
garment,  while 
the  men  wear 
breeches  and 
boots.  Besides  the  heavy  fur  outer  cloth- 
ing, under-coat,  under-trousyrs,  and  stock- 
ings (the  latter  in  s.  Alaska  of  twined 
grass)  are  found  neces- 
sary by  the  Eskimo  as  a 
protection  from  the  cold. 
They  also  make  water- 
proof coats  of  the  intes- 
tines of  seal  and  walrus, 
which  are  worn  on  hunt- 
ing trips  in  the  kaiak. 
In  s.  Alaska  a  long  outer 
dress  without  hoodf,  made 
of  squirrel  pelts,  is  worn, 
a  costume  indicating  Rus- 
In  general  the  Eskimo 
coetume  was  more  complete  than  that  of 
any  tribes  within 
the  United  States. 
TheBritishColum- 
bia  tribes  made 
twined  robes  of 
fraved  cedar  bark 
and  sagebrush 
bark,and  bordered 
them  with  otter 
fur.  The  Chilkat 
of  s.  B.  Alaska  still 
weave  remarkable 
ceremonial  blan- 
kets of  mountain- 
goat  W90I  over  a 
warp  of  twisted 
wool  and  bark. 

Among  the  Pa- 
cific coast  tribes, 
and  those  along 
the  Mexican  bor- 
der, the  Gulf,  and 
the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  customary  gar- 
ment of  women 
was  a  fringe- like 
skirt  of  bark,  cord, 
strung  seeds,  or 
peltry,  worn  around  the  loins.  In  certain 
seasons  or  during  special  occupations  only 
the  loin  band  was  worn.     For  occasional 


use  in  cooler  weather  a  skin  robe  or  cape 
was  thrown  about  the  shoulders,  or,  under 
exceptional  conditions,  a  large  robe  woven 


WOMAK-t  HOODiWUTERN 

Eskimo.      (  Murdoch) 

sian  influence. 


ftfltrt    COtTUME,-  HAIDA. 

(niblack) 


r9M-yf^^^4^^f^Hi-r^ 


HUPA   WOMAN'S  CINCTURE.       (  MASON  ) 

of  strips  of  rabbit  skin.  Ceremonial  cos- 
tume was  much  more  elaborate  than  that 
for  ordinary  wear.  Moccasins  and  leg- 
gings were  worn  throughout  much  of  this 
area,  but  in  the  warmer  parts  and  in  Cali- 


ANCIENT   CUFF-DWELLER'S    SANDAL.       (.MASON ) 


fornia  their  use  was  unusual.  Some 
tribes  near  the  Mexican  boundary  wear 
sandals,  and  sandal-wearing  tribes  once 
ranged  widely  in  the  8.  W.  Those  have 
also  been  found   in    Kentuckv  caverns. 


ANCIENT   SANDAL   FROM   A    KENTUCKY    CAVE.        ( HOLMES ) 

Hats,  usually  of  basketry,  were  worn  by 
many  Pacific  coast  tribes.  Mittens  were 
used  by  the  Eskimo  and  other  tril)es 
of  the  far  N.  Belts  of  various  materials 
and  ornamentation  not  only  confined  the 
clothing  but  supporteil  pouches,  trinket 
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bag8,  paint  bags,  etc.  Larger  pouches 
and  pipe  bags  of  fur  or  deerskin,  beaded 
or  ornamented  with  quill  work,  and  of 
plain  skin,  netting,  or  woven  stuff,  were 
slung  from  the 
shoulder.  Neck- 
laces, earrings,, 
charms,  and  brace- 
lets in  infinite  va- 
riety formed  a  part 
of  the  clothing,  and 
BAtKETRY  hat;  HAioA.   (nluack)    the  wrist-guaixl  to 

Erotect  the  ann  from  the  recoil  of  the 
ow-string  was  general. 
Shortly  after  the  advent  of  whites  In- 
dian costume  was  profoundly  modified 
over  a  vast  area  of 
America  by  the 
copying  of  Euro- 
pean dress  and  the 
use  of  traders*  stuffs. 
Knowledge  of  pre- 
historic and  early 
historic  primitive 
textile  fabrics  has 
been  derived  from  impressions  of  fabrics 
on  pottery  and  from  fabrics  themselves 
that  have  been  preserved  by  charring  in 


Baskctiiy  Hat;  hupa. 


MODERN   BUCKSKIN   COSTUMES;   WOMAN   AND  CHILD;   KK>WA. 
(Rusmll,  Photo) 

fire,  contact  with  copper,  or  protection 
from  the  elements  in  caves. 

A  synopsis  of  the  costumes  ^om 
by  tribes  living  in  the  11  ^eogranhical 
regions  of  northern  America  follows. 
The  list  is  necessarily  incomplete,  for 
on  account  of  the  abandonment  of 
tribal  costumes  the  data  are  chiefly  his- 
torical. 

(1)  Eskimo  {Xortfiem).  Men:  Shirt- 
coat  with  hood,  trousers,  half  or  full 
boots,  sto('kings,  mittens.  Women: 
Shirt-coat  with  large  hood,  trousers  or 
legging-moccasins,  belt  and  mittens,  nee- 
dle-case, workbag,  etc.  ( SotUhern. )  Men : 
Robe,  gown,  trousers,  l)oots,  hood  on 
gown  or  cap. 

(2)  Athapascan  ( Mackenzie  and  Yukon ) . 
Men:       Shirt-coat,      legging-moccasins. 


breechcloth,    hat,  and   hood.    Women: 
Long  shirt-coat,  lemng-moccasins,  belt. 

(3)  Alqonquian-Iroquois  {Northern). 
Men:  Robe,  shirt-coat,  long  coat,  trousere, 
leg^ngs,  moccasins,  breechcloth,  turban. 
{Virffinia.)  Men  and  women:  Cloak, 
waist  garment,  moccasins,  sandal8(?), 
breechcloth(?).  ( Western.)  Men:  Robe, 
long  dress-shirt,  long  leggings,  moccasins, 
bandoleer  bag.  Women:  Long  dress- 
shirt,  short  leggings,  moccasins,  l^elt. 
( Arctic, )  Men :  1-^ng  coat,  open  in  front, 
short  breeches,  leggings,  moccasins, 
gloves  or  mittens,  cap  or  headdress. 
Women :  Robe,  shirt-dress,  leggings,  moc- 
casins, belt,  cap,  and  sometimes  a  shoul- 
der mantle. 

(4)  Southern  or  Mubkhogean  (Semi- 
nole). Men:  Shirt,  over-shirt,  leggings, 
moccasins,  breechcloth,  belt,  turban. 
Formerly  the  Gulf  tribes  wore  robe, 
waist  garment,  and  occasionally  mocca- 
sins. 

(5)  Plains.  Men:  Buffalo  robe,  shirt 
to  knees  or  longer,  breechcloth,  thigh- 
leggings,  moccasins,  headdress.  Women : 
Ix)ng  shirt-dress  with  short  ample  cape 
sleeves,  belt,  leggings  to  the  knees, 
moccasins. 

(6)  North  Pacific  (Chilkal),  Men: 
Blanket  or  bark  mat  robe,  shirt-coat 
(rare),  legging-moccasins,  basket  hat. 
Women:  Tanned  skin  shoulder-robe, 
shirt-dress  with  sleeves,  fringed  apron, 
leggings(?),  moccasins,  breechcloth (?). 

(7)  Washington-Columbia  {Salish). 
Men:  Robe,  headband,  and,  rarely,  shirt- 
coat,  leggings,  moccasins,  breechcloth. 
Women:  Long  shirt-dress,  apron,  and, 
rarely,  leggings,  breechcloth,  moccasins. 

(S)  Shoshonean.  Same  as  the  Plains 
triD«3. 

( 9 )  California-Oregon  ( Hupa ) .  Men : 
Robe  and  waist  garment  on  occasion, 
moccasins  (rarely);  men  fr^uently  and 
old  men  generally  went  entirely  naked. 
Women:  Waist  garment  and  narrow 
aprons;  occasionally  robe-cape,  like  Pu- 
eblo, over  shoulders  or  under  arms,  over 
breast;  basket  cap;  sometimes  mocca- 
sins. ( Central  Calif omia ) .  Men :  Usual  1  y 
naked;  robe,  network  cap,  moccasins 
and  breechcloth  occasionally.  Women: 
Waist-skirt  of  vegetal  fiber  or  buck- 
skin, and  basketry  cap;  robe  and  mocca- 
sins on  occasion. 

(10)  Southwestern  (Pueblo).  Men: 
Blanket  or  rabbit  or  feather  robe,  shirt 
with  sleeves,  short  breeches  partly  open 
on  outer  sides,  breechcloth,  leggings  to 
knees,  moccasins,  hair-tape,  and  head- 
band. Women:  Blanket  fastened  over 
one  shoulder,  extending  io  knees;  small 
calico  shawl  over  blanket  thrown  over 
shoulders;  legging-moccasins,  belt  San- 
dals formerly  worn  in  this  area.    Snow 
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moccasins  of  fur  sometimes  worn  in  win- 
ter. (Apache.)  Men:  Same  as  on  plains. 
Women:  Same,  except  legging  moccasins 
with  shield  toe.  NavahOy  now  like  Pueb- 
lo; formerly  like  Plains  tribes. 

(11)  GiLA-SoNORA  {Cocopa  and  Mo- 
have). Men:  Breechclotb,  sandals,  some- 
times headband.  Women:  Waist  gar- 
ment, usually  of  fringed  bark,  front  and 
rear.  (PiTna.)  Same  as  Plains,  formerly 
cotton  robe,  waist  cloth,  and  sandals. 

Consult  the  annual  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology;  Bancroft, 
Native  Races;  Carr  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  1897;  Catlin,  Manners  and  Customs 
N.  Am.  Inds.,  1841;  Dellenbaugh,  North 
Americans  of  Yesterday,  1901;  Goddard, 
The  Hupa,  Publ.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  1904; 
Harlot^  Virania,  1590,  repr.  1871;  Mason, 
Primitive  Travel  and  Transportation, 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1894;  Schoolcraft,  In- 
dian Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-^7;  Willoughby 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  nos.  1,  3,  4,  1906. 

(W.H.) 

Clowwewalla.  A  branch  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  family  formerly  residing  at  the 
falls  of  Willamette  r.,  Greg.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  originally  a  large  and 
important  tribe,  but  after  the  epidemic  of 
1829  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 
In  1851  they  numbered  13  and  lived  on 
the  w.  bank  opposite  Gregon  City.  They 
joined  in  the  Dayton  treaty  of  1855,  and 
later  the  remnant  was  removed  to  Grande 
Ronderes.,  Greg.  (l.  f.) 

OUofh-e-wall-hAh.— Parker,  Joar.,  175,  1840. 
Olouih-e-wal-Uh.— Ibid.,  178,  1846.  Cloofh-e- 
waU-hmh.— Ibid.,  171, 1840.  Olowew&llas.— Coues, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  811,  1897.  Olow-we-wal- 
la.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1855),  19,  1873.  FaU  In- 
dians.—Meek  quoted  by  Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10,  1818.  GiLa'wewa- 
lamt. — Boa9,  field  notes.  GitU'wi-walamt.— Boas, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.  Katlawewalla.— Framboise  quoted 
by  Qairdner  (1836)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond., 
XI,  256,  1841.  KMwewailahs.— Slocum  (1835)  in 
H.  K.  Rep.  101,  25th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  42.  1839. 
Thlowiwslla.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab. 
Brit.  Col.,  11,  1884.  Tla-we-wuMo.— Ljrman  in 
Oregon  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  823,  1900.  Tummewa- 
tas.— Slocum  (1835)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  101.  25th  Cong., 
3d  sess..  42,  1839.  Tumwatar.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  214,  1851.  WallamettM.— Slocum  (1835)  in 
H.  R.  Rep.  101,  25th  Cong.,  3d  Bern.,  42,  1839. 
Willamette  Falls  Indians.— Stanley  in  Smithson. 
Misc.  Coll..  II,  61,  1862.  WUlanunette  Indians.— 
Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  8l8t  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
171,1850.  Willamette  Turn-water  band.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1855),  19,  1873.  WillhametU.— Slocum 
(1837)  in  Sen.  Doc.  24, 25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  15, 1838. 

Clubs.  Every  tribe  in  America  used 
clubs,  but  after  the  adoption  of  more  ef- 
fectual weapons,  as  the  bow  and  the  lance, 
clube  became  in  many  cases  merely  a  part 
of  the  costume,  or  were  relegated  to  cere- 
monial, domestic,  and  special  functions. 
There  was  great  variety  in  the  forms  of 
this  weapon  or  implement.  Most  clubs 
were  designed  for  warfare.  Starting  from 
the  simple  knobstick,  the  elaboration  of 
the  war-club  may  be  followed  in  one  line 
through  the  straight-shafted  maul-headed 
cl'ib  of  the  Zufii,  Pima,  Mohave,  Paiute, 


Kickapoo,  Kiowa,  and  Oto,  to  the  slung- 
shot  Club  of  other  Pueblos,  the  Apache, 
Navaho,  Ute,  Oto,  and  Sioux,  to  the  club 
with  a  fixed  stone  head  of  the  Ute,  Sho- 
shoni,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and 

the     Siouan 

tribes.  Another 

line  begins  with 

the  car\'ed,  often 

flattened,    club 

of   the    typical 

pueblos,  the  Zu- 
fii and  Hopi(8ee 

Rabbit  sticks) f 

and  includes  the 

miisket-shaped 

club   of    the 

northern  Sioux, 

and    the    Sauk 

and   Fox  and 

other  Algon- 

quian  tribes,  and 

tne  flat,  curved 

club     with    a 

knobbed    head 

(Alg. 


ANOlltNT   STONt 

Club:    Oregon. 
(t-e) 


poga 
Ft.    I 


'i 


ANCICNT   COPPIR 

Club;  Brit- 
ish COLUMBIA. 
(smith) 


gamog- 

gariy    J?r.    casse- 

<^)  belonging  to 

some  Sioux,  and 

to  the  Chippe- 
wa, Menominee,  and  other  timber  Algon- 
quians.  Clubs  of  this  type  are  often  set 
with  spikes,  lance-heads,  Knife-blades,  or 
the  like,  and  the  elk  horn  with  sharpened 
prongs  belongs  to  this  class. 

The  Plains  tribes  and  those  of    the 
N.  forest  country  furnish  many  exam- 


cM^ 


STONE-HEADED   CLUBS  OF  THE   PLAINS   TRIBES 

pies  of  dangerous-lookinc  ceremonial 
clubs  of  this  character.  There  is,  how- 
ever, archeologic  evidence  that  rows  of 
flint  splinters  or  horn  points  were  set  in 
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clubs  by  the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of 
North  Carolina,  forming  a  weapon  like 
the  Aztec  maquahuitl  (Morgan,  League  of 
Iroquois,  359,  1861). 

A  series  of  interesting  paddle-shai>ed 
clube,  ancient  and  modern,  often  with 
carved  handles,  are  found  in  the  culture 
area  of  the  Salishan  tribes.  They  are 
from  18  to  24  in.  long,  made  of  bone,  stone, 
wood,  and,  rarely,  copper.  Shorter  clubs, 
that  could  be  concealed  about  the  person, 
were  also  used.  Le  Moyne figures  paddle- 
shaped  clubs  that  were  employed  by  Flo- 
ridian  tribes  which  in  structure  and 
function  suggest  a  transition  toward  the 
sword. 

Outside  the  Pueblos  few  missile  clubs 
are  found.  Most  Indian  clubs  are  fur- 
nished with  a  thong  for  the  wrist,  and 
others  have  pendants,  often  a  cow*s  tail,  a 
bunch  of  hawk  or  owl  feathers,  or  a  single 
eagle  feather. 

The  stone-headed  clubs  were  usually 
made  by  paring  thin  the  upper  end  of  a 
wooden  staff,  bending  it  round  the  stone 
in  the  groove,  and  covering 
the  withe  part  and  the  rest 
of  the  Stan  with  wet  raw- 
hide, which  shrank  in  drying 
and  held  all  fast.  In  many 
cases,  especially  on  the  plains, 
the  handle  was 
inserted  in  a 
socket  bored  in 
the  stone  head, 
but  this,  it 
would  seem,  is 
a  modern  proc- 
ess. The  head 
of  the  slung- 
shot  club  was  a 
round  or  oval 
stone,  entirely 
inclosed  in 
rawhide,  and 
the  handle  was 
so  attached  as 
to  leave  a  plia- 
ble neck,  2  or 
3  in.  long,  between  the  head  and  the  up- 
per end  of  the  handle,  also  inclosed  in 
rawhide. 

The  heads  of  the  rigid  clubs  were  of 
hard  stone,  ^ooved  and  otherwise  worked 
into  shape,  m  modem  times  often  double- 
pointe<l  and  polished,  catlinite  l)eing 
sometimes  the  material.  The  pemniican 
maul  had  only  one  working  face,  the 
other  end  of  the  stone  l)eing  capped  with 
rawhide.  The  hide-working  maul  fol- 
lowed the  form  of  the  typical  club,  but 
was  usually  much  smaller. 

The  tril)es  of  British  Columbia  and  s. 
E.  Alaska  made  a  variety  of  clubs  for 
killing  slaves,  enemies,  salmon,  seal,  etc., 
and  tor  ceremony.     These  clubs  were 


TsiMSHiAN  War- 
club  OF  WOOD; 
1-12.      (nib- 


Tlinoit  war-clob  or 
Stone  ;  1-7.  (  Nib- 
lack) 


usually  handsomely  carved,  inlaid,  and 
painted.  The  Eskimo  did  not  make  clube 
for  war,  but  a  few  club-like  mallets  of 
ivory  and  deer-hom  in  theirdomestic  arts. 

Mauls  resembling  clubs,  and  which 
could  be  used  as  such  on  occasion,  were 
found  among  most  tribes,  the  common 
form  being  a  stone  set  on  a  short  handle 
by  meansof  rawhide,  employed  by  women 
for  driving  stakes,  beating  bark  and  hide, 
and  pounding  pemmican. 

Ceremonial  clubs  and  batons  (q.  v.) 
were  used,  though  few  specimens  of  these 
now  exist.  The  chief  fiaan  of  the  M  ohave 
carried  a  potato-masher-shaped  club  in 
battle,  and  clubs  of  similar  shape  have 
been  found  in  caves  in  s.  Arizona.  The 
Zufii  employ  in  certain  ceremonies  huge 
batons  made  of  agave  flower  stalks, 
as  well  as  some  of  their  ordinary  club 
weapons,  and  in  the  New-fire  ceremony 
of  the  Hopi  a 
priest  carries  an 
agave-stalk  club 
in  the  form  of  a 
plumed  serpent 
(Fewkes).  Bat- 
ons were  often 
carried  as  badges 
of  office  by  cer- 
tain oflBcers  of 
the  Plains  tribes 
and  those  of  the 
N.  W.  coast. 
Captain  John 
Smith  describes 
clubs  3  ells  long. 
The  coup  stick 
was  often  a  cere- 
monial club.  It 
is  noteworthy 
that  the  parry- 
ing club  was  not 
known  in  America.  See  Batons,  Ham- 
merSy  Rabbit-sticks,  Tomahawks. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Knight,  Savage  Weapons  at  the 
Centennial,  Smithson.  Rep.  1879,  1880; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Mor- 
gan, Leagueof  the  Iroquois,  1904;  Niblack 
m  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Smith  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  1903.         (w.  h.) 

Coahailteoan.  A  name  adopted  by 
Powell  from  the  tribal  name  Coahuilteco 
used  by  Pimentel  and  Orozco  y  Berra  to 
include  a  group  of  small,  supposedly  cog- 
nate tribt^s  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  in  Texas  and  Coahuila.  The 
family  is  founded  on  a  slender  basis,  and 
the  name  isgeographicrather  than  ethnic, 
as  it  is  not  applied  to  any  tribe  of  the 
group,  while  most  of  the  tribes  included 
therein  are  extinct,  only  meager  remnants 
of  some  two  or  three  dialects  being  pre- 
served.    Pimentel  ( Lenguas,  ii,  409, 1865  ) 


Tlinoit  Club  for  Killing  Scavcb; 
t-tt.      (niblack> 
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aays:  **I  call  this  language  Tejano  or 
Ooahuilteco,  because,  according  to  the 
missionaries,  it  was  the  one  most  in  use 
in  the  provinces  of  Coahuila  and  Texas, 
being  spoken  from  La  Candela  to  the 
Rio  San  Antonio."  The  tribes  speaking 
this  language  were  known  under  the 
names  of  Pajalates^  Orejones,  P^os, 
Pacoas,  Tilijayos,  Alasapas,  Pausaues, 
Pacuacbes,  Mescales,  Pampopas,  Tacames, 
Venados,  Pamaoues,  PiEuique^,  Bocnidos, 
Sanipaos,  and  Manos  deHPerro.  The  onl^ 
book  known  to  treat  of  their  language  is 
the  Manual  para  administrar  los  santos 
sacramentos,  by  Fray  Barthoiom^  Garcfa, 
Mexico,  1760.  Other  names  have  been 
mentioned  as  possibly  those  of  tribes 
belonging  to  the  same  family  group, 
chiefly  because  they  resided  in  the  same 
general  r^on:  Aguastayas,  C&chopos- 
tales,  Carrizos  (generic),  Casas  Chiquitas, 
Comecrudo,  Cotonam,  Pacaruja,  Pakawa, 
Pastancoya>  Patacal,  Payaya,  Pihuique, 
Tejones,  and  Tilijaes.  In  addition  to 
these  the  following  may  possibly  belong 
to  the  family,  as  the  names  where  men- 
tioned are  given  in  connection  with  those 
of  some  of  the  preceding  tribes:  Mesqui- 
tes,  Parchinas,  Pastias,  Pelones,  and  Sali- 
nas. How  many  of  the  names  given  are 
applicable  to  distinct  tribes  and  how  many 
are  synonyms  is  not  known  on  account  of 
the  insuflficiencv  of  data.  See  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  1891.  (a.  s.  o.  c.  t. ) 
=0oa]iailt6oan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  68, 
1891.  =C©aliuilteoo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map, 
1864.  =Teiano.-PImentel,  Lenguas,  ii,  409,  1865 
(or  Coahuflteco). 

Coaxna.  An  Indian  settlement  of  which 
Alarcon  learned  from  natives  of  the  Gulf 
of  California  region,  and  described  as  be- 
ing in  the  vicinity  of  Cibola  (Zufli),  but 
which  was  afterward  found  by  him  on 
his  voyage  up  the  Rio  Colorado,  or  Buena 
Guia.  See  Alarcon  (1540)  in  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  514,  1600;  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX,  326,  1838. 
Ooana. — Temaux-Compans,  op.  cit. 

Coanopa.  A  tribe,  apparently  Yuman, 
residing  probably  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  Rio  Colorado  early  in  the  18th 
century.  They  visited  Father  Kino  while 
he  was  among  the  Quigyuma  and  are 
mentioned  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
Cuchan  (Yuma)  and  other  tribes  ( Vene- 
^,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  308,  1759;  Coues,  G&Tcds 
Diary,  551,  1900).     Possibly  the  Cocopa. 

Coapites.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band 
formerly  living  in  the  coast  region  of  the 
present  State  of  Texas. — Rivera,  Diario  y 
Derrotero,  leg.  2602,  1736. 

Coaqne.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Malhado  id.,  off  the  coast  of  Texas,  where 
CabezadeVaca suffered  shipwreck  in  1527. 
This  was  almost  certainly  Galveston  id, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  found  two  tribes,  each 
with  its  own  language,  living  there — one 


the  HaUj  the  other  the  Coaque.  The  peo- 
ple subsisted  from  November  to  Febru- 
ary on  a  root  taken  from  the  shoal  water 
and  on  fish  which  they  caught  in  weirs; 
they  visited  the  mainland  for  berries  and 
oysters.  They  displayed  much  affection 
toward  theirchildren  and  greatly  mourned 
their  death.  For  a  year  after  the  loss  of 
a  son  the  parents  wailed  each  day  before 
sunrise,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset.  As  soon 
as  this  cry  was  heard  it  was  echoed  bv  all 
the  peoi)le  of  the  tribe.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  a  ceremony  for  the  dead  was  held, 
after  which  **  they  wash  and  purify  them- 
selves from  the  stain  of  smoke."  They 
did  not  lament  for  the  aged.  The  dead 
were  buried,  all  but  those  who  had  **  prac- 
tised medicine,"  who  were  burned.  At 
the  cremation  a  ceremonial  dance  was 
held,  beginning  when  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled and  continuing  until  the  bones  were 
calcined.  The  ashes  were  preserved,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  a  year  they  were 
mixed  with  water  and  given  to  the  relatives 
to  drink.  During  the  period  of  mourn- 
ing the  immediate  family  of  a  deceased 
person  did  not  go  after  food,  but  had  to 
aepend  on  their  kindred  for  means  to 
live.  When  a  marriage  had  been  agreed 
on,  custom  forbade  the  man  to  address 
his  future  mother-in-law.  nor  could  he  do 
so  after  the  marriage.  According  to  Ca- 
beza de  Vaca  this  custom  obtained  among 
tribes  *Miving  50  leagues  inland."  The 
houses  of  the  Coaque  were  of  mats  and 
were  set  up  on  a  "mass  of  oyster  shells." 
The  men  wore  a  piece  of  cane,  half  a 
finger  thick,  inserted  in  the  lower  lip, 
and  another  piece  two  palms  and  a  half 
lonj^  thrust  through  one  or  both  nipples. 
Owmg  to  the  starvation  which  faced  the 
Spaniards  after  their  shipwreck,  they  were 
forced  to  eat  their  dead;  this  action  gave 
the  natives  such  great  concern  that 
"  they  thought  to  kill "  the  strangers,  but 
were  dissuaded  by  the  Indian  who  had 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  in  charge. 

Gatschet  (Karankawa Inds.,  i,  34, 1891) 
is  correct  in  identifying  these  Indians 
with  the  Cok^s  of  Bollaert,  but  he  is 
probably  wrong  in  supposing  the  Cujanos 
are  also  the  same.  That  the  Coaques  and 
the  Cujanos  or  Cohani  (q.  v.)  were  dis- 
tinct seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  state- 
ment of  an  early  Texan  settler  (Texas 
Hist.  Quar.,  vi,  1903)  that  **the  Cokes 
and  Cohannies"  were  **but  fragments  of 
the  Carancawa  tribe."  Probably  the 
latter  are  Cabeza  de  Vaca's  Quevenes. 
That  the  Coaque  spoke  a  dialect  of  Karan- 
kawa is  indicated  as  well  by  Bollaert 
(Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Ix)nd.,  ii,  265, 1850), 
since  he  refers  to  them  as  a  branch  of  the 
^'Koronks,"  a  variant  of  Karankawa. 
In  1778,  according  to  Mezic^res,  about  20 
families  of  Mayeyes  and  Cocos  lived  be- 
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tween  the  Colorado  and  the  Brazos,  op- 
posite the  island  of  La  Culebra.  The 
mounds  and  f^myen  found  on  the  coast  of 
Texas  probably  belonged  to  the  Coaque 
and  kindred  tribes,  vmich  are  now  ex- 
tinct. ( A.  o.  p. ) 
BiMatnmgos.— Barcia  quoted  by  Oatschet,  Ka- 
rankawa  Inds.,  94,  1891  (=* weepers').  Biaka- 
tronce.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  263,  1723.  Oadoquet.— 
Dam  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  82, 1869.  Oahoquet.— 
Cabeca  de  Vaca  (1529),  Smith  transl.,  137,  1871. 
Oaoqutts.— Ibid.,  139.  OapoquM.—Tbid.,  82.  Ca- 
yoqutts.  —Davis,  op.  eit.  Ooaquis.  — Barcia,  Ensayo, 
259,1723.  Cooos.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736. 
Gok^— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii, 
276, 185D.  Plaiidorea.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  264,  1723. 
Pleureurt.— Martin,  Hist.  La.,  i,  116.  (inoaqnis.— 
Douay  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  DIscov.  Mias.  Val., 
207, 1851  WMpen.— Gatsehet,  Karankawa  Inds., 
84, 1891. 

Coaiflitt  ( 'at  the  pines.'— Hewitt).  An 
Indian  rendezvous  during  King  Philip's 
war  of  1675;  situated  about  56  m.  above 
Hadley,  Mass.  ( Appleton,  1675,  in  Barber, 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  294,  1839).  Possibly 
Coosuc  (q.  v.). 

Coat.  A  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Maricopa,  visited  by  Kmo  and  Mange  in 
1699.— Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889. 

Coatraw.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
which  probably  stood  about  4  m.  w.  of 
Newton,  Newton  co..  Miss.,  where  are 
several  broad  low  mounds.  The  name  is 
evidently  greatly  corrupted  and  can  not 
be  interpreted.  See  Komans,  Florida, 
map,  1775;  Brown  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  VI,  444,  1902. 

Coatnit.  A  village  of  Praying  Indians, 
probably  belonging  to  the  Nauset,  near 
Osterville,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  in  1674. — 
Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ists.,  I,  197,  1806. 

Coaxet  A  village  of  Praying  Indians 
formerly  near  Little  Compton,  Newport 
CO.,  R.  l.f  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 
As  late  as  1685  it  contained  about  100 
adults.  Acoakset  r.  preserves  the  name. 
Ooakiett— Records  (1664?)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
IndH.,  bk.  3,  10,  1848.  Coaxet.— Drake.  Ibid.,  14. 
OokMit— Rawson  and  Dan  forth  (1698)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  130, 1809.  Oooxet— Hinck- 
ley (1685),  ibid.,  4th  8.,v,  133. 1861.  Oooxitt— Ibid. 
Ooquitt— Cotton  (1674).  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  i.  200,  1806. 
Ooxit— Ibid. 

CoayoB.  An  unidentified  tribe  that 
lived  near  the  Cutalchiches,  Malicones, 
and  Susolas,  of  whom  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(Smith  trans.,  72, 1851)  heard  during  his 
stay  with  the  Avavares  in  Texasin  1527-34. 

Cobardes.  Given  by  Dominguez  and 
Escalante  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2d  s.,  i,  537, 
1854)  as  one  of  5  divisions  of  the  Ute  in 
1776,  and  subdivided  into  the  Huascari, 
Parusi,  Yubuincariri,  Ytimpabichi,  and 
Pawimpache.  Some  of  these  appear  to 
be  U  te  and  some  Paiute. 

Cobora.  An  Opata  village,  now  in  ruins, 
near  Guachinera,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  517, 
1892. 


Coea.  A  former  Papago  village  in  s. 
Arizona. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863. 

Cooath.  A  name  of  the  red-stalk  or 
purple-stem  aster  (Aster  pumcetis)^  known 
also  as  swan-weed,  early  purple  aster, 
etc. ;  from  one  of  the  eastern  aialects  of 
the  Algonauian  language,  signifying  'it  is 
rough  to  the  touch,*  in  reference  to  the 
stem  of  the  plant  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Cochali.  Given  by  Coxe  in  1741  as  the 
name  of  one  of  4  small  islands  in  Tennes- 
see r  ,  40  leagues  above  the  Chickasaw, 
each  occupied  by  a  "nation"  of  the  same 
name.  The  others  were  Kakick,  Taho- 
gale,  and  Tali  (Little  Talasse^.  The  lo- 
cation was  in  n.  Alabama,  and  the  names 
may  perhaps  be  Creek.  Thev  do  not 
seem  to  be  Cherokee,  although  Cochali 
may  possiblv  be  kdMlH^  implying  'some- 
thing in  a  sheath.'  ( j.  m.  ) 
Ooohali.— Coxe,  Carolana,  14, 1741  (after  Saovole, 
1701).    Ooohaly.— Ibid.,  map. 

Coohimi  ( kchcJii-mi^ ) .  A  term  originally 
used  to  designate  a  Yuman  dialect  sup- 
posed to  have  been  spoken  from  about  iat. 
26°  to  the  N.  limit  of  Lower  California.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  single  dialect 
was  spoken  over  such  an  extended  area. 
It  is  nere  employed  as  a  collective  or  di- 
visional name  embracing  many  former 
tribes  of  the  Califomian  peninsula  from 
Iat.  31°  southward  to  about  Iat  26°,  in- 
cluding the  settlements  around  Loreto. 
The  tnbes  of  this  division  were  the  most 
populous  in  the  peninsula,  though  it 
would  be  diflScult  now  to  define  their 
limits  to  the  n.  and  s.  in  a  strictly  ethno- 
logic or  linguistic  sense.  According  to 
Hervas  (Idea  deir  Univereo,  xxi,  79-80, 
1787)  there  existed  in  1767  the  following 
missions  at  which  Cochimi  dialects  were 
spoken:  San  Xavier  de  Biaundo  (pop. 
485);  San  Jos^  Comondu  (pop.  360); 
Santa  Borja  (1,500  neophytes);  Santa 
Maria  Magdalena  (300  neophytes  and 
30  catechumens);  La  Purfsima  Concep- 
cion  (130  neophytes);  Santa  Rosalia  de 
Mulege  or  Muleje  (pop.  300);  Santa 
Guadalupe  (530  neophytes) ;  San  Ignacio 
(pop.  750),  and  Santa  Gertrudis  (pop. 
1,000).  A  few  of  these  Indians  are  said 
to  survive.  Duflot  de  Mofras  (Expl., 
I,  227,  1844)  states  that  in  his  time 
(about  1842)  the  Cora,  Edu,  Pericu,  and 
Cochimi  were  no  longer  distinct  from 
one  another,  but  Buschmann  regards  this 
as  doubtful. 

The  following  are  classed  as  Cochimi 
tribes  or  rancherias:  Adac^  Afe^ua,  Ag- 
gavacaamanc,  Amalgua,  Amanimi,  Am- 
etzilhacaamanc,  Anchu,  Avolabac,  Ca- 
amancijup,  Caddehi,  Cadecuijtnipa,  Cade- 
gomo,  Cadeudebet,  Cahelca,  Cahelejyu, 
Cahelembil,  Cahelmet,  Camancnaccooya, 
Camanocacaamano,  Cunitcacahei,   £^- 
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annacahel,  Gabacamanini^Gamacaamanc, 
Gamacaamancxa,  Hualimea,  Idelabuu, 
Idelibinaga,  Ika,  Jetti,  Laimon,  Liggi^, 
Menchu,  Mokaskel,  Paviye,  Pay  a,  Pia- 
caamanc,  Piagadme,  San  Athanasio,  San 
Benito  de  Amy,  San  Francisco  Borja,  San 
Ignacio,  San  Joa6  de  Comondu,  San  Juan, 
San  Miguel,  San  Sabas,  Santa  Aguida, 
Santa  Lucia,  Santa  Maria,  Santa  Marta, 
Santa  Monica,  Santa  Nynfa,  San  Pedro  y 
San  Pablo,  Santisima  Trinidad,  Tahua- 
gabacahel,  Temedegua,  Uacazil,  Vaba, 
Vabacahel,  Vajademin,  Vazacahel,  Vina- 
tacot.  (h.  w.  H.) 

CoehiemM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18,  I860. 
Oochimas.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  38, 1853.  Ooehime.— 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  ii,  340,  1759.  Ooohimi.— Her- 
vas,  Ideadeir  Universe,  xvii,1784.  Ooohimies.— 
Clavijero,  Hist.  Cal.,  22,  1789,  repr.  1852.  Oo- 
chimy.—Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., II, 324, 1759.  CkMhinL— 
Ibid,  200.  Colimitts.— Humboldt,  Atlas,  carte  2, 
1811.  Cotahimi.— Baegertin  Smithson.  Rep.,  1864, 
398, 1865.  Ouehimiet.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v, 
58,1857.    Ouehinu.— Ibid.,  80. 

Coohiie.  A  Chiricahua  Apache  chief, 
son  and  successor  of  Nachi.  Although 
constantly  at  feud  with  the  Mexicans, 
he  gave  no  trouble  to  the  Americans  until 
after  he  went,  in  1861,  under  a  flaj^  of 
truce,  to  the  camp  of  a  party  of  soldiers 
to  deny  that  his  tribe  nad  abducted  a 
white  child.  The  commanding  oflBcer 
was  angered  by  this  and  ordered  the  visit- 
ing chiefs  seized  and  bound  because  they 
would  not  confess.  One  was  killed  and 
four  were  caught,  but  Cochise,  cutting 
through  the  side  of  a  tent,  made  his  escape 
with  three  bullets  in  his  body  and  imme- 
diately began  hostilities  to  avenge  his 
companions,  who  were  hanged  by  the 
Federal  troops.  The  troops  were  forced 
to  retreat,  and  white  settlements  in  Ari- 
zona were  laid  waste.  Soon  afterward 
the  military  post-s  were  abandoned,  the 
troops  being  recalled  to  take  part  in  the 
Civil  war.  This  convinced  the  Apache 
that  they  need  only  to  fight  to  prevent 
Americans  from  settling  in  their  country. 
Cochise  and  Mangas  Coloradas  defended 
Apache  pass  in  s.  e.  Arizona  against  the 
CaUfomians,  who  marched  under  Gen. 
Carleton  to  reopen  communication  be- 
tween the  Pacific  coast  and  the  E.  The 
howitzers  of  the  California  volunteers  put 
the  Apache  to  flight.  When  United  States 
troops  returned  to  resume  the  occupancy 
of  tne  country  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war,  a  war  of  extermination  was 
carried  on  against  the  Apache.  Cochise 
did  not  surrender  till  Sept.,  1871.  When 
orders  came  to  transfer  his  people  from 
Caflada  Alamosa  to  the  new  Tularosa 
res.,  in  New  Mexico,  he  escaped  with  a 
band  of  200  in  the  spring  of  1872,  and 
his  example  was  followed  oy  600  others. 
After  the  Chiricahua  res.  was  established 
in  Arizona,  in  the  summer  of  1872,  he 
came  in,  and  there  died  in  peace  June  8, 


1874.  He  was  succeeded  as  chief  by  his 
son  Taza.  The  southeastemmost  county 
of  Arizona  bears  Cochise's  name.  See 
Apache,  Chiricahua. 

CochiBe  Apaehe. — A  former  band  of  Chi- 
ricahua Apache,  named  from  their  leader. 
Oaeheet's  band.— Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond . ,  i, 
242,  1869.  OaehiM  ApaohM.— White.  MS.  Hist. 
Apaches,  B.  A.  £.,  1875.  OaohiM  IiidianA.~lbid. 
Ooobeet.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  141,  1868.  OoohiM.— 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  209,  1875.  Korthem  Ohizioahua 
Apaehea.— Ibid. 

Cochlti  (Ko-chi'ti^),  A  Keresan  tribe 
and  its  pueblo  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  27  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex. 
Before  moving  to  their  present  location 
the  inhabitants  occupied  the  Tyuonyi,  or 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles,  the  Potrero  de  las 
Vacas,  the  pueblo  of  Haatze  on  Potrero 
San  Miguel  or  Potrero  del  Capulin,  and 


FRANCISCO   ARE80,  A  HEADMAN   OF  COCHITl 

the  pueblo  of  Kuapa  in  the  Cafiada  de 
Cochiti.  Up  to  this  time,  which  was  still 
before  the  earliest  Spanish  explorations, 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  San  Felipe 
inhabitants  and  those  of  Cochiti  formed 
one  tribe  speaking  a  single  dialect,  but  on 
account  of  the  persistent  hostility  of  their 
N.  neighbors,  the  Tewa  (to  whom  is  at- 
tributed this  gradual  southerly  movement 
and  through  whom  they  were  comj>elled 
to  abandon  Kuapa),  the  tribe  was  divided, 
one  branch  going  southward,  where  they 
built  the  pueblo  of  Katishtya  (later  called 
San  Felipe),  while  the  other  took  refuge 
on  the  Potrero  Viejo,  where  they  estab- 
lished at  least  a  temporary  pueblo  known 
as  Hanut  Cochiti.  On  the  abandonment 
of  this  village  they  retired  6  or  7  m.  s.  e. 
to  the  site  of  the  present  Cochiti,  on  the 
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Rio  Grande,  where  they  were  found  by 
Onate  in  1598.  The  Cochiti  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680, 
but  remained  in  their  pueblo  for  15 
months  after  the  outbreak,  when,  learn- 
ing of  the  return  of  Gov.  Otermin  to  recon- 
quer New  Mexico,  they  retreated  with  the 
Keresan  tribes  of  San  Felipe  and  Santo 
Domingo,  reenforced  by  some  Tewa  from 
San  Marcos  and  by  Tigua  from  Taos  and 
Picuris,  to  the  Potrero  v  iejo,  where  they 
remained  until  about  1683,  when  it  was 
reported  that  all  the  villages  from  San 
Felipe  northward  were  inhabited.  Be- 
tween 1683  and  1692  the  Cochiti,  with 
their  San  Felipe  and  San  Marcos  allies, 
again  took  refuge  on  the  Potrero  Viejo. 
In  the  fall  of  the  latter  year  they  were 
visited  in  their  fortified  abode  (known  to 
the  Spaniards  as  Cieneguilla)  by  Vargas, 
the  reconqueror  of  New  Mexico,  who  in- 
duced them  to  promise  to  return  to  their 
g^rmanent  villages  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
ut  only  San  Felipe  proved  sincere,  for 
in  1692  the  Cochiti  returned  to  the 
Potrero,  where  they  remained  until  early 
in  the  following  vear,  when  Vargas,  with 
70  soldiers,  20  colonists,  and  100  warriors 
from  the  friendly  villagers  of  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  and  Sia,  assaulted  the  pueblo 
at  midnight  and  forced  the  Cochiti 
to  flee,  the  Indian  allies  leaving  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  homes.  The 
force  of  Vargas  being  thus  weakened,  the 
Cochiti  returned,  surprised  the  Span- 
iards, and  succeeded  in  liberating  most 
of  the  Indian  captives.  Vargas  remained 
a  short  time,  then  burned  the  pueblo  and 
evacuated  the  Potrero,  taking  with  him 
to  Santa  Fe  a  large  quantity  of  com  and 
other  booty  and  nearly  200  captive 
women.  Cochiti  was  the  seat  of  the 
Spanish  minsion  of  San  Buenaventura, 
with  300  inhabitants  in  1680,  but  it  was 
reduced  to  a  visita  of  Santo  Domingo 
after  1782.  These  villagers  recognize  the 
following  clans,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  extinct:  Oshach  (Sun), 
Tsits  (Water),  Itra  (Cottonwood),  Shu- 
whami (Turquoise),  Mohkach  (Mountain 
Lion),  Kuhaia  (Bear),  Tanyi  (Calabash^, 
Shrutsuna  (Coyote),  Hapanyi  (Oak), 
Yaka  (Com),  Hakanyi  (Fire),  *Dyami 
(Eagle),  *Tsin  (Turkey),  *Kut«  (Ante- 
lope), *Shmhwi  (Rattlesnake),  *\Vashpa 
(Dance-kih),  *Kishqra  (Reindeer?).  In 
addition,  Bandelier  notes  an  Ivy  and  a 
Mexican  Sage  clan.  Present  population 
300.  The  Cochiti  people  occupy  a  grant 
of  24,256  acres,  allottea  to  them  by  the 
Spanish  government  and  confirmed  by 
United  States  patent  in  1864.  Consult 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  139, 
1892.     See  also  Keresan,  Pueblos. 

(f.  w.  h.) 
Oaohiti.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  216,  1893  (mis- 
print). OhoohiU.— BaiTeiro,OjeadaSobre  N.  M^x., 


15, 1882.  Ohoohiti.— Ofiate  (1608)  in  Doc.  Indd.. 
XVI,  114,  1871.  Oooheli.— Vaugondy,  map,  Am^r- 
ique,  1778.  Oooheti.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  263.  1889. 
Ooohet<H— Ibid.,  264.  Goohilii.— Meriwether  (1856) 
In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 84th  Cong.,  3d  neas.,  146, 1857. 
Ooohit.— Prince,N.Mex.,217,1883.  Coehite.— Zarate- 
Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  60(),  1882.  0o-«hi-t6-mi'.— Pac  R.  R.  Rep., 
ni,  pt.  8,  90, 1856  (given  as  own  name).  Ooehite- 
aea.— Lummis  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  92, 1893.  Coehi- 
teumi.— Oubas,  Repub.  of  Mexico,  65,  1876.  Co- 
chiti.—Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  102. 1871. 
CoohitiBM.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Innt.  Bui.,  i.  26, 
1888.  Ooohito.— Bancroft,  Ari2.  and  N.  Mex.. 
map,  1889.  Ooohitti.-Vaigas  (1694)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  168,  1892. 
Ooohity.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 194,  1865.  Oodnti.— 
Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun,  121. 1883.  Cotohita.— 
Kingsley. Stand. Nat.  Hist.vi,  183,1885.  OotohiU.— 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  604,  Aug.,  1880.  Ou- 
ohili.— Simpson,  Report;  Sec.  War,  map  4,  1850. 
Ouohia.  — Abert.  Report,  map,  1848.  &o-oke. — 
Simpson,  op.  cit.,  143  (proper  name).  Kitite. — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  37,  1891  (Tewa 
name).  Kot-ji-ti.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers. Ill,  260,  1890  (native  name  of  pueblo). 
Kotfi'tiu— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895(Acoma 
name).  Komt'.— Ibid.  Ko-^-ti.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  126, 1890  (native  name  of 
pneblo) .  Odtvi-ti.— Bandelier,OildedMan,216,189S 
(0=Q).  Pa<blaL— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Isleta  and  Sandia  name;  prob.  sig.  'soapweed 
place').  Pa'l-ib.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1885  ('soapweed  town':  Isleta  name). 
P£*Uhmde.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  for  a  Cochiti 
man).  (Ui'-me.— Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii.  pt.  3,  90, 
1856  (incorrectly  given  as  Spanish  name  of  the 
Oxihitemi).  8t  Bartholomew.— Pike,  Trav.,  278, 
1811  (evidently  Cochiti;  intended  for  San  Bue- 
naventura). San  Bartolomeo.— Milhlenpfordt, 
Mejico,  II,  538, 1844  (mistake) .  San  Buona  ventora 
de  Oochita.— Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  91, 
1898.  San  Buenayentura  de  Cochiti.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1867,  218,  1868.  San  Bnena  Ventura  d» 
Ooohiti.— Alencaster  (1806)  in  Mellne,  Two  Thou- 
sand Miles.  212. 1867.  8.  Bueaaventttra.-sBancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  281, 1889. 

Cookaronte.  A  word,  derived  from  the 
Algonquian  dialect  of  Viiiginia,  used  by 
early  writers  in  the  sense  of  a  person  of 
distinction.  In  the  17th  century  the  term , 
written  also  cockerouse^  was  applied  to  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Council.  Bev- 
erly, in  1705,  stated  that  **a  cockarouse 
is  one  that  has  the  honor  to  be  of  the  kin^s 
or  queen^s  council."  Capt.  John  Smith 
(Hist.  Va.,  38,  1624)  couples  the  word 
with  M;CT*oti>a7ic^  as  synonymous  with  **cap- 
tain  * ' .  Trumbull  derives  cockarou»e  from 
the  Virginian  caufcawaassough^  *  adviser,' 
*  urger,*  from  which  may  be  derived  also 
caucus,  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Cookenoe  (Algonq.:  'interpreter').  A 
Montauk,  made  captive  in  the  Pequot  war 
of  1637,  who  afterward  becaine  the  inter- 

greter  of  John  Eliot,  the  missionary  and 
ible  translator,  and  probably  his  first 
teacher  in  the  Maasachuset  language.  He 
died  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
having  rendered  great  service  not  only  to 
individual  settlers,  but  also  to  the  authori- 
ties of  New  England  and  New  York.  With- 
out him  the  Eliot  Bible,  in  all  probability, 
would  never  have  been  prepared.  See 
Tooker,  John  Eliot's  First  Indian  Teacher 
and  Interpreter:  Cockenoe  de  Long 
Island,  1896.  (a.f.c.) 

Cookerome.    See  Cockarouse. 
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Coooigni.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Kio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father 
Sedelmair  in  1744. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Cooomorachlo.  A  Tarahumare  settle- 
ment on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat.  28°  40^  long.  107°  4(y,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 
1864. 

Coconoon.  A  Yokuts  tribe  of  Califor- 
nia, said  by  Johnston  in  1851  (School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  413,  1854)  to  "live 
on  the  Merced  r.,  with  other  bands,  under 
their  chief  Nuella.  There  are  the  rem- 
nants of  3  distinct  bands  residing  together, 
each  originally  speaking  a  different  lan- 
guage. The  aged  of  the  people  have 
diflSculty  in  understanding  each  other.'* 
The  vocabulary  given  by  Johnston  is 
Yokuts.  Merced  r.  is,  however,  otherwise 
known  to  have  been  inhabited  only  by 
Moquelumnan  tribes.  The  Coconoon  are 
also  mentioned  by  Rovce  ( 18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  780) ,  together  with  5  other  tribes  from 
Tuolumne  and  Merced  rs.  (all  of  which 
were  undoubtedly  Moquelumnan),  as 
ceding  all  their  lands,  by  treaty  of  Mar. 
19,  1851,  excepting  a  tract  between  the 
Tuolumne  and  the  Merced.  If  these  state- 
ments about  the  Coconoon  are  correct, 
they  constituted  a  small  detached  division 
of  the  Mariposan  family  situated  among 
Moquelumnan  groups  midway  between 
the  main  body  of  the  stock  to  the  s.  and 
the  Cholovone  to  the  n.  w. 
Co-«o-Boon.— JohnRton  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc*.  61. 
32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  23. 1852. 

Cooopa  (kcZ-ko-pa).  A  division  of  the 
Ynman  family  which  in  1604-05  lived  in  9 
rancherias  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  5  leagues 
above  its  mouth.  At  a  later  period  they 
also  extended  into  the  moun  tarns  of  Lower 
California,  hence  were  confined  almostex- 
clusively  to  Mexico.  According  to  Heint- 
zeiman,  in  1856,  the  tribe  was  formerly 
strong  in  numbers  and  could  muster  300 
warriors ;  thei  r  total  number  was  esti  mated 
by  Fray  Francisco  Garc^s  in  1775-76  at 
3,000,  but  there  are  now  only  800  in  n. 
Lower  California,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Colorado.  The  Coc<^  were  reputed  to  be 
less  hostile  than  the  Yuma  or  the  Mohave, 
who  frequently  raided  their  villages; 
nevertheless  they  were  sufficiently  war- 
like to  retaliate  when  necessary.  Garc^H 
said  of  them  in  1776  that  they  had  always 
been  enemies  of  the  Papago,  Jalliquamai 
(Quigyuma),  and  Cajuenche,  but  friendly 
toward  the  Cufieil.  Although  spoken  of 
as  bein^  physically  inferior  to  the  cog- 
nate tnbes,  the  males  are  fully  up  to 
and  in  some  cases  rather  above  normal 
stature,  and  are  well  proportioned,  while 
the  females  appear  also  to  be  of  at  least 
ordinary  size  and  are  also  well  developed. 
Heintzelman  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.  3d  sess. , 43, 1857 )  says  *' they  so  m uch 


resemble  the  Cuchan  ( Yuma)  in  arms, 
dress,  manners,  and  customs  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  one  from  another."  They 
depended  for  subsistence  chiefly  on  oorn^ 
melons,  pumpkins,  and  beans,  which  they 
cultivated,  adding  native  grass  seeds, 
roots,  mesquite  beans,  etc.  The  Cocopa 
houses  of  recent  time  range  in  character 
from  the  brush  arbor  for  summer  use  to 


COCOPA  MAN.       (mcOEe) 


the  wattled  hut,  plastered  outside  and  in- 
side with  mud,  for  winter  occupancy. 
Polygamy  was  formerly  practised  to  some 
extent.  They  universally  cremate  their 
dead.  The  Cuculato  are  mentioned  as  a 
Cocopa  division  and  Llagas  as  the  name 
applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  a  former 
group  of  Cocopa  rancherias.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Oaoopas.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  390.  1863.  Oaoupas.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  96,  1863.    Oofiapa.— 
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Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  861,  1859.  Goeapas.— Z4rate-Sal- 
meron  {ca.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  106.  Jan., 
1900.  Ooobopas.— Stratton,  Oatman  Captivity,  175, 
1857.  Oo-oo-pah.— Schoolcraft,  Jnd.  Tribes,  ii,  116, 
1852.  Co-oo-pas.— Derby,  Ck>lorado  River.  16, 1852. 
Ouoapa.— Garc<^s  (1776),  Diary,  434.  1900.  Cuoa- 
paohas.— Mayer,  Mexico,  li,  88, 1853.  Ouoauua.^ 
Hinton,  Handboolc  to  Ariz.,  28,  1878.  Ouoopa.— 
Forbes,  Hist.  Cal..  162,  1839.  Ou-ou-pahs.— Kern 
In  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i v,  38, 1854.  Ouhanas.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864  (Cucap&  or;  but 
Cuhana=-Cuchan  =  Yuma).       Oupaohas.— Mayer, 


COCOPA  WOMAN 


Kokopa. — Ind. 
-A.  L.  Kroeber,   infn 


Aff. 


Rep., 
.  1905 
(Mohave 


Mexico.  II,  300,  18.53. 

246,  1877.     Kttkapa.- 

( Mohave    name).       Kwikapa.— Ibid 

name,  alternative  form). 

Oooori.  A  former  Yaqui  settlement  s.  e. 
of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui,  Sonora,  Mexico, 
with  an  estunated  ixjpulation  of  4,000  in 
1849.  It  is  now  a  white  Mexican  town, 
the  only  Yaqui  living  there  being  those 
employed  as    laborers.     See  Eecudero, 


Not.   Son.   y  Sin.,   100,   1849;    Velasco, 

Noticias  de  Sonora,  84, 1850. 

CI6eori.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mexico,  488, 1829.    Oooo- 

rin.— Mtihlenpfordt,  Mejico,  n,  pt.  2,  419,  1844. 

Etpiritu  Santo  de  Oooorin.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 

355,1864. 

Coooipera  ( *  place  of  the  dogs  M .  A  for- 
mer Pima  settlement  on  the  heaa  waters  of 
Rio  San  Ignacio,lat.  31°,  Sonora,  Mexico; 
pop.  74  in  1730, 133  in  1760.  The  Apache 
compelle<i  the  abandonment  of  the  vil- 
lage in  1845.  See  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 
I,  417, 1854;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
563,  1884. 

OooMpara.->Kino.  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Ooootp«ra.— Kino  (1696)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  i.  267,  1856.     Ooeapan.— 

Rudo   Ensayo    (1762),    148,    1863.     OoMOspen 

Pineda  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ii,  10. 
1856.  Santia^.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  563. 
1884  (after  early  doc.).  Santia^  Goooapera. — 
Rivera  (1780),  ibid.,  514. 

Coooaeahra.  Indians  who  took  part  in 
the  Santa  Isabel  treaty  with  the  Diegue- 
fios  of  8.  California  in  1852.  They  may 
have  been  Yuman  or  Shoshonean,  as 
some  of  the  latter  entered  into  the  treaty. 
Oo-coa-oah-ras.—Wozen craft  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  289, 1853.  Co-eon- 
eah-ra.— Wozencraft  (1852)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  131, 1857. 

Coooyei.  Mentioned  in  1598  by  Dilate 
(Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  114,  303,  187n,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ai>ache,  as  a  wild  tribe  of 
the  New  Mexican  re^on.  Judging  from 
the  name,  it  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
Yuman  tribe«  far  to  the  w.  was  intended. 

Gocoyomei.  A  mythical  people,  said  to 
be  regarded  by  some  of  the  TarsLhumare 
as  their  ancient  enemies,  by  others  ae 
their  ancestors;  they  are  also  spoken  of 
as  having  been  the  first  people.  They 
were  short  of  stature,  lived  in  caves  in 
the  high  cliffs,  and  subsisted  chiefly  on 
herbs,  especially  a  small  agave,  and  were 
also  cannibals.  According  to  one  version, 
once  when  thev  were  very  bad  the  sun 
came  down  and  burned  most  of  them  to 
death;  the  survivors  escaped  to  4  larp:e 
caves  at  Zapuri,  in  which  they  built  adobe 
houses,  but  the  Tarahumare  finally  be- 
sieged the  place  for  8  days,  when  the 
Cocoyomes  perished  from  hunger.  An- 
cient ruins  near  Morelos,  s.  of  Batopiia$>, 
in  8.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  are  also  at- 
tril)uted  to  them  by  the  Tarahumare. 
although  according  to  Hrdlicka  these  are 
of  Tepehuane  origin.  See  Lumhoitz, 
Unknown  Mexico,  i.  193,  441,  1902. 

Coe  Hadjoi  Town.  A  former  settlement 
of  negro  slaves  affiliated  with  or  belonging 
to  the  Seminole,  w.  of  Oclawaha  r.,  in 
Marion  co.,  Fla.  Perhaps  identical  with 
Oclawaha  town  (q.  v.). 
Oo«  H«4jot  Town.— Tavlor,  War  map  of  Fla.,  1889. 
King  Heijah*!.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
307,  1822. 

Cofa.  A  ** province"  or  tribe,  proba- 
bly of  Muskhogean  stock,  visited  by  the 
De  Soto  expedition  in  1540;  situated  in 
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N.  Georgia  and  bordering  on  the  Chero- 
kee.— G^ircilaaso  de  la  V^a,  Florida,  112, 
1723. 

Cofiiiqiii.  A  (Moskhogean?)  Hettlement 
in  B.  Geoiigia,  through  which  De  Soto 
paseed  in  Apr.,  1540. 

Oafaqiri.— Map  of  1597  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  128, 
1887.  OolMhis.— Raflnesqoe,  introd.  to  Marshall, 
Ky..  I.  30, 1824.  CofaquL— OarcilasBO  de  la  Vega, 
Florida,  113, 1723.  Oofoqna.— Biedma  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  100, 1850.  CofoqvL— Biedma  in 
Hakluyt  8oc.  Publ.,  ix,  179, 1851, 

Cofltaehiqui.  A  town  and  province  of 
the  Yuchi(?),  situated  on  Savannah  r.; 
visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  According 
to  Pickett  (Inv.  of  Ala.,  41,  1849)  there 
was  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  about 
1735  that  the  town  stood  on  the  e.  bank 
at  Silver  Bluff,  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C,  and 
this  view  is  taken  by  Jones  (De  Soto  in 
Ga.,  1880).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Vandera's  Canos  (Smith,  Col. 
Doc.  Fla.,  I,  16,  1857),  identified  with 
this  place,  is  preserved  in  Cannouchee, 
a  N.  w.  affluent  of  Ocechee  r.,  Ga.,  while 
another  place  called  Cannouchee  is  in 
Emanuel    co.,  Ga.     The  province  was 

fovemed  at  the  time  of  De  Soto's  visit 
y  a  woman  who  was  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Oi^te  and  Cofaqui.  She  gave 
the  Spaniards  a  friendly  reception  and 
entertained  them  for  several  days.  This 
friendship  was  ill  reauited  by  the  Spanish 
leader,  wno  carried  her  away  with  him  a 
urisoner,  but  she  managed  to  escape  in 
tne  mountainous  region  of  n.  e.  Georgia, 
returning  to  her  village  with  a  negro 
slave  who  had  deserted  the  army.  Her 
dominion  extended  along  the  river  to 
about  the  present  Habersnam  co.,  Ga., 
and  westward  probably  across  a  third  or 
more  of  the  state.  (c.  t.  ) 

0afltaeh7qiM.~Biedma  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy..  XX.  68,  1841.  Oaaot.— Vandera  (1569)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  290,  1876.  OaBod.— 
Ibid.  CofiMhiqiiL— Garcilaaso  de  la  Vega,  Florida, 
106, 1728.  Oofaoiqiii.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida, 
887, 1881.  Oofeta9qiie.— Vandera  (1569)  in  French, 
op.cit.  Oofltaohyque.— Biedma  in  Hakluyt  Soc., 
I^bl..  IX,  180, 1851.  Outiikohiqiii.-^entl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  op.  cit..  ii,  143, 1850.  Outiitaohi- 
qoa.— Stevens,  Hist.  Qa.,  22, 1847. 

Oogonoonla  (prob.  'swan  people,'  from 
Choctaw  6koky  '  swan ' ).  One  of  the  nine 
villages  constituting  the  Natchez  confed- 
eracy in  1699. — Iberville  in  Mai^y,  Wc, 
IV,  179,  188a 

Oogainaohi.  Given  by  Velasco  (Bol. 
Soc.  Mex.  Ge<».  Estad.,  1*  s.,  x,  705, 
1863)  as  one  of  the  4  divisions  of  the 
Opata,  inhabitinp^  principally  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Babispe,  a  tributary  of  the 
Yaqui,  and  adjacent  small  streams  in  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Their  villages,  so  far 
as  known,  were:  Bacad^uachi,  Guazavas, 
Matape  (in  part),  Mochopa,  Nacori, 
Oposura,  Oputo,  and  Tonichi.  As  the  di- 
vision was  based  on  neither  linguistic  nor 
ethnic  characters,  Coguinachi,  Teguima, 
and  Tegui  were  soon  dropped  as  classifi- 
catory  names. 
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Oacuia«diL~Dayila,  Sonora  Hist.,  817,  18M. 
Oj^tas  oofiiiiiaohis.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  844, 

Cohannet  (probably  from  quuneuel^  or 
quuiunetf  *long').  A  former  Wampa- 
noag  village  about  Fowling  Pond,  near 
Taunton,  Bristol  co.,  Mass.  King  Philip 
often  made  it  a  hunting  station.  When 
John  Eliot  and  others  b^an  their  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians,  a  part 
of  those  at  Cohannet  went  to  Natick,  but 
the  majority  removed  to  Ponkapog  about 
1654.  (j.  M.) 

Oohaaat.— Forbes  (1798)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  8.,  III.  166,  1794.  Gfohanaet.— Mayhew  (1668), 
ibid.,  8d  s.,  iv,  284, 1884. 

Cohas.  A  tribe  mentioned  with  the 
Chickasaw  in  1748  as  having  been  at- 
tacked by  the  Huron  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  138,1858).    Possibly  the  Creeks. 

Cohatohie.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  in  s.  w. 
Talladega  co.,  Ala. — Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  cviii,  1899. 

Cohate.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father 
Sedelmair  in  1744  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889).  It  was  apparently 
distinct  from  Gohate. 

Cohef.    A  division  of  Maidu  in  Sutter 

CO.,  Cal.,  numerous  in  1851. 
Cohtts.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.^44, 1851.    Oohias.— Wozen- 
craft  (1851)  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec, 
sees.,  206, 1853. 

Cohog.    See  Quahog. 

Cohoih.    The  common  name  of  several 

giants;  written  also  cohush.  Black  co- 
osh  is  black  snakerooi,  or  bugbane 
{Cimiciftiga  racemosa);  blue  cohosh  is 
squawroot  ( CatUophyllum  thalictrmdes) ; 
white  cohosh  is  white  baneberry  (Act«a 
alba);  red  cohosh  is  red  baneberry  {A. 
rubra).  The  word  comes  from  one  of  the 
E.  dialecta  of  Algonquian,  probably  de- 
rived from  the  root  represented  by  the 
Massachuset  kushki  *  rough ' .     (  a.  p.  c. ) 

Cohoth.  A  province  of  the  s.  coast  of 
South  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Ay  lion  in 
1520.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Cohowofooohe.  A  former  Seminole  town, 
of  which  Neamathia  was  chief,  situated 
23  m.  N.  w.  of  St  Marks,  Wakulla  co., 
Fla,— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  27,  1826. 

Coknih.    See  Cohosh. 

Coila.  {Koirai-vUiy  *  panther  comes 
there').  A  former  Indian  town  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name  in  Carroll  co., 
Miss.  This  region  may  originally  have 
been  occupied  dv  some  of  the  Yazoo  r. 
tribes,  but  in  1830,  when  Coila  is  referred 
to,  it  was  probably  occupied  by  Choctaw. 
See  Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  iii, 
72.  1899. 
Qniilla*— Records  quoted  by  Halbert.  op.  cit. 

Coiraooentanon.  Mentioned  by  La  Salle 
as  a  tribe  or  band  of  the  Illinois  living 
on  a  branch  of  Illinois  r.  about  1680. 
No  Illinois  tribe  of  this  name  is  known. 
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CaraooBtauon.— Coxe,  Carolana,  17,  1741.  Caraoo- 
tanon.— Ibid.,  map.  Ooiraooentanon.— La  Salle 
{ca.  1680)  In  Margry,  Ddc,  11,201,1877.  Koeraooe- 
netanon. — Ibid.,  42.  Koraooonitanon.— Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  310, 1688.  KorakMnitanon.  —La  Salle, 
op.  cit.,  96.  Kouivakouintanouas.— Gravier  {ca. 
1700)  in  Taliban,  Perrot,  221,  1864. 

Coiracoitoga.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  La 
Salle  (Mai^ry,  D^c,  ii,  149, 1877)  in  con- 
nection with  the  Mahican,  Manhattan, 
Minnisink,  and  others  in  1681. 

Cojate.  A  Papago  village  of  103  fami- 
lies in  1865,  in  s.  w.  Pinal  co.,  Ariz.,  near 
the  present  town  of  the  same  name. 
Ooajata.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  135.  1865.  Oobota.— 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 1869  (misprint  from 
Poston).  uojate.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863.  Cojota.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  385, 
1863.    Del  Ocgate.— Bailey,  ibid.,  208. 1858. 

Cojoya.  An  unidentified  people,  de- 
scribed by  Fray  Geronimo  de  25arate-Sal- 
meron,  about  1629  (Land  of  Sunshine. 
183,  Feb.,  1900),  as  living  in  a  fertile  and 
well- watered  country  **80  leagues  before 
reaching  New  Mexico  from  the  w.  side, 
separate  by  2  days  of  travel  from  the 
Rio  del  Norte  [Rio  Grande]  and  the 
King's  highway.  '  They  raised  cotton, 
com,  and  other  vegetables,  and  wove 
very  fine,  thin  mantas.  Their  neighbors 
to  the  E.  were  the  Gorretas  (Mansos), 
and  on  the  s.  were  their  enemies,  the 
Conchas,  or  Conchos,  who  lived  about 
the  junction  of  the  Rio  Conchas  and  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Za- 
rate-Salmeron  adds  that  the  Cojoya  had 
hitherto  been  believed  to  be  the  Guagua- 
tu(q.  V. ).  As  here  ^iven  their  habitat 
coincides  somewhat  with  that  of  the  Jum- 
ano  (q.  v.),  as  given  by  Espejo  in  1582. 

Cojnat.  A  former  Dieguefto  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortega  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254,  1884. 

Cokah  f  *eye8  0|:>en').  A  Cree  band  of 
100  skin  lodges  on  Lac  Qu'apelle,  Assini- 
boia,  Canada,  in  1856;  named  from  their 
chief.— Hay  den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  237,  1862. 

Colbert  William.  A  Chickasaw  chief. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  he  aided 
the  Americans,  and  in  the  army  of  Gen. 
Arthur  St  Clair  led  the  Chickasaw  allies 
against  the  hostile  tribes  and  was  known 
as  the  great  war-chief  of  his  nation.  In 
the  war  of  1812  he  served  9  months  in 
the  regrilar  infantry,  then  returned  to 
lead  his  w^arriors  against  the  hostile 
Creeks,  whom  he  pursued  from  Penaa- 
cola  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many 
and  bringing  back  85  prisoners  to  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  He  was  styled  a  general 
when  he  visited  Washington  at  the  head 
of  a  Chickasaw  delation  in  1816.  In 
the  treaties  ceding  Chickasaw  lands  to 
the  United  States  the  name  of  Gen.  Col- 
bert appears,  except  in  the  ones  to  which 
was  signed  the  name  Piomingo,  which 
also  was  borne  by  a  captain  of  the  Chicka- 
saw in  the  St  Clair  expedition,  and  was 
the  pseudonym  under  which  John  Rob- 


ertson, '*a  headman  and  warrior  of  the 
Muscogulgee  nation,"  wrote  The  Savage 
(Phila.,  1810). 

Colcene.  One  of  the  3  bands  into  which 
the  Twanaof  n.  w.  Washington  are  divided. 
Ooloene.— Eells  in  Smitbaon.  Rep.  1887,  606,  188» 
(name  riven  by  the  whitest  Oolo^u.— Ibid.  Col- 
seed.— Ibid.  KoUida.— Ibia.  (own  name).  Kol- 
■ini.— Ibid.  KwoUeet.— Oibbs  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I.  178,  1877.  QuUoone.— Eells,  op.  cit. 
(name  given  by  the  whites). 

Colohopa.  A  body  of  Saiish  of  Wil- 
liams Lake  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  40  in 
1889,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1889,  271. 

Cold  Country.  About  1756  some  Indian 
allies  of  the  French  **of  the  tribe  called 
the  Cold  Country,"  and  armed  with 
bows,  attacked  the  English  near  Ft  Ed- 
ward, N.  Y.  They  were  recent  allies  of 
the  French  and  sucked  the  blood  of  the 
slain.  Mentioned  by  Niles  (about  1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  436, 
1861 .  Probably  some  remote  tnbe  toward 
Hudson  bay. 

Colete.  One  of  the  two  principal  vil- 
lages of  the  Koasati  on  lower  Trinity  r., 
Tex. — Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  282,  1850. 

Coligoa.  A  village  visited  by  the  De 
Soto  expedition  in  1542  and  described  as 
in  a  very  fertile  country,  in  which  the 
troops  made  salt,  **  toward  the  moun- 
tains," and  by  a  river  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill;  possibly  in  w.  Arkansas  or  on  the 
border  of  the  Ozark  mts. 
OoUgoa.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  PubL, 
1x7106,1851.  Ooli«ua.—Biedma  (1544)  in  French. 
Hist.  Ck>ll.  La.,  n,106, 1850.  Colima.— Garcilassode 
la  Vega,  La  Florida,  188, 1723.  Provinoa  da  SeL— 
Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  420, 1881.  Protrineia. 
da  la  Sal.— Garcilasfio  de  la  Vega,  op.  cit.,  189. 

Colina  ('small  hill').  A  wild  tribe  of 
New  Mexico  in  the  18th  century  ( Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  412,  1748);  not 
identified,  but  probably  an  Apache  band. 

Collecting.  Trained  observers,  whose 
task  is  to  bring  together  material  and 
data  on  which  accurate  generalization 
may  be  based,  play  an  important  part  in. 
the  development  of  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology, in  which  minute  detail  and  exact 
differentiation  have  increasing  weight. 
The  scientific  value  of  an  ethnologic  col- 
lection depends  particularly  on  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  the  collector. 

Archeology. — In  this  branch  there  are 
for  examination  caves,  rock -shelters, 
mounds,  village  and  camp  sites,  shell- 
heaps,  refuse-heaps,  mines  and  quarries, 
workshops,  pueblos,  cliff-ruins,  cavate 
lodges,  garden  beds,  irrigation  works, 
forts,  altars,  shrines,  springs,  towers, 
stone  mounds,  cemeteries,  camp  sites,  etc. 
While  eac^h  of  these  requires  individual 
treatment,  depending  on  the  conditions, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  explorer  may 
modify  the  methods,  modern  science  re- 
quires that  all  data  be  reduced  to  meas- 
urement and  graphic  delineation.    Thus 
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th'3  following  points  are  essential:  (1) 
Accurate  location  of  the  site  on  a  map; 
(2)  photographs  of  site;  (3)  plan,  with 
measurement  of  areas  to  be  worked;  (4) 
stakes  or  datum  marks  placed;  (5)  re- 
moval of  debris  and  location  of  specimens 
with  reference  to  datum  marks  with  the 
aid  of  camera  and  pencil;  (6)  field  num- 
bers on  specimens  and  references  to  these 
numbers  in  the  notebook;  (7)  care  of 
specimens  after  collection. 

Mounds  are  explored  by  means  of 
trenches  and  then  stripped  of  the  upper 
part,  which  rarely  contains  anything  of 
importance,  but  the  contour  of  the  mound 
is  noted  and  one  or  more  sections  plotted. 
When  the  zone  of  deposits  is  reached  a 
layer  of  earth  is  removed.  The  aspect  of 
skeletons  and  other  objects  exoosed  is 
recorded  and  photographe<l  and  their  po- 
sition marked .  Village  sites  near  mounds 
are  prolific  in  material  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  former  occupants.  In  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  prairie  states,  wherever 
mounds  abound  such  sites  may  be  located 
by  sounding  the  earth  with  an  iron  rod. 
The  earth  is  then  stripped  off  as  in  a 
mound,  or  it  may  be  found  preferable 
to  excavate  by  "benching." 

The  top  soil  of  a  cave  should  be 
searched,  calcareous  deposits,  if  there  be 
any,  broken  up  and  removed,  and  the 
underlying  soil  benched  and  thrown 
back,  as  in  a  mound.  Specimens  from 
different  levels  below  the  datum  stakes 
or  marks  are  kept  separate.  A  prelimi- 
nary exploration  of  the  cave  floor  is  some- 
times made  by  means  of  test  pits.  It  will 
be  found  usually  that  the  front  of  a  cave 
in  the  zone  of  illumination  yields  most 
material,  and  it  is  essential  to  examine 
the  talus  outside  the  mouth  of  a  cave  if 
any  exists. 

The  site  of  an  ancient  pueblo  is  first 
searched  for  surface  relics,  and  the  ceme- 
tery is  located.  It  is  customary  to  ascer- 
tain the  limits  of  the  cemetery  by  test 
excavations  and  to  work  it  by  trenches, 
throwing  the  earth  back  and  carefully 
examining  it  for  small  artifacts  as  the  ex- 
cavation progresses.  On  account  of  the 
unproductiveness  of  excavation  in  rooms 
and  the  great  labor  and  expense  required 
to  remove  the  debris,  no  pueblos  have 
been  thoroughly  explored.  Generally  a 
few  living  rooms  and  kivas  only  have 
been  investigate<l. 

No  indication  or  object  is  insignificant. 
In  turning  up  the  soil  around  ancient 
habitations  a  decayed  fragment  of  cloth, 
a  wooden  implement,  or  any  relic  of  or- 
ganic material  may  extend  knowledge. 
The  various  offal  of  debris  heapp,  such  as 
bones  of  animals,  shells,  and  seeds,  are 
secured,  and  an  endeavor  is  made  to  ob- 
serve, collect,  and  record  everything  that 
is   brought  to  light.     Every  site  under 


examination  demands  attention,  not 
merely  for  what  it  may  yield  in  tangible 
results;  the  environment,  with  its  biolog- 
ical and  geological  resources,  topography, 
and  meteorology,  requires  to  be  studied. 
Notes  and  collections  relating  to  this 
subject  add  much  to  the  clearness  of  an 
appreciation  of  the  conditions  which 
aided  or  hampered  the  development  of 
culture  in  a  given  locality.  The  relation 
of  sites  one  to  another,  and  the  grouping 
or  separation  of  sites  in  a  locality,  are 
necessary  subjects  of  inquiry,  as  are  the 
presence  or  absence  in  a  neighborhood  of 
springs,  trails,  shrines,  detached  houses, 
canals  and  reservoirs,  and  pictographs. 

Somatology, — Human  remains  are  fre- 
quently encountered  in  archeologic  work, 
and  such  material  is  carefully  collected, 
every  bone  being  saved  if  possible.  The 
surface  of  hard  ground  may  be  broken 
with  a  pick  and  the  excavation  continued 
with  a  shovel.  As  soon  as  any  part  of 
the  human  skeleton  is  reached,  a  short 


METHOD  OF  EXHUMINQ  A   HUMAN   SKELETON,      (w.  C.   MILLS ) 


stick,  a  trowel,  and  a  stiff  brush  are 
used  for  exposing  the  bones.  Often  the 
bones  are  fragile  and  should  not  be  lifted 
out  until  the  earth  has  been  loosened 
around  them.  Exposure  to  sunlight  and 
dry  air  usually  hardens  them.  The  bones 
of  each  skeleton  should  be  marked  with 
serial  numbers,  preferably  with  an  ani- 
line pencil,  and  packed  in  some  light, 
elastic  material.  It  is  better  to  pack 
skulls  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  bones. 
The  collection  of  somatological  data  on 
the  living  requires  familiarity  with  the 
use  of  instruments,  a  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology,  and  some  training 
in  laboratory  work. 

Ethnology. — In  this  wide  field  it  is 
necessary  to  specialize  in  order  to  produce 
effective  results.  Social  organization, 
customs,  language,  arts,  folklore,  and  re- 
ligion each  demands  adequate  time  and 
the  closest  attention  for  its  studv.  With 
the  aid  of  a  manual,  like  ** Motes  and 
Queries,'*  used  by  the  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain,  the  important 
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data  concerning  a  tribe  may  be  sketched, 
giving  material  of  value  for  comparative 
study  as  well  as  indicating  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  by  specialists.  Ethnographic 
objects  form  the  bulk  of  collections.  In- 
numerable collectors  gather  material  of 
this  kind  for  various  purposes,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly  becoming  contributors  to 
the  advance  of  anthropology.  As  a  rule, 
however,  striking  objects  only  are  ac- 
quired in  desultory  collectinar.  Common 
tools,  appliances,  and  products  do  not 
attract  the  attention  they  merit. 

The  most  obvious  materials  for  collec- 
tions among  aboriginal  tribes  may  be 
classed  under  the  following  headings: 
Aliment,  habitations  and  appurtenances, 
vessels  and  utensils,  clothing,  adornment, 
implements,  transportation,  measuring 
and  valuing,  writing,  games  and  pastimes, 
music,  art,  language,  domestic  life,  social 
life,  government,  and  religion.  Physical 
man  and  his  surroundings  are  prime  ob- 
jects of  study.  Collections  will  comprise 
specimens  of  implements,  clothing,  etc., 
actually  or  formerly  in  use,  models  care- 
fully made,  photographs  and  drawing, 
and  descriptions  of  objects,  customs,  in- 
stitutions of  society,  laws,  beliefs,  and 
forms  of  worship.  A  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  a  single  tribe  requires  time  and 
patience,  but  the  result  of  painstaking 
work  in  one  tribe  renders  easier  the  ex- 
amination of  other  tribes.  Wherever 
possible,  photographs  of  Indians,  front 
and  profile  views,  snould  be  taken.  Casts 
of  faces  are  desirable,  and  with  a  little 
instruction  a  collector  can  easily  make 
them. 

The  field  collector's  outfit  varies  so 
much  with  circumstances  and  the  work 
to  be  carried  on  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
enumerate  all  the  articles  needed,  yet  a 
few  desiderata  of  general  utility  may  be 
indicated:  String  and  stick  ta^,  twine, 
glue,  tissue  paper,  coarse  muslin,  cotton 
batting,  small  boxes,  pencils,  notebooks, 
quadrille  paper,  envelopes,  and  tape  meas- 
ure are  essential.  A  5  by  7  camera  with 
glass  plates  is  the  most  useful  kind, 
though  smaller  film  cameras  are  more 
convenient  The  panorama  camera  is 
very  useful  for  extended  views  or  scenery. 
It  is  advantageous  to  take  a  film-develop- 
ing machine,  since  by  its  means  one  may 
be  sure  of  results. 

For  excavation,  lon^-handled  shovels, 
picks  for  rough  work  m  hard  soil,  trow- 
els, a  long-bladed  knife,  and  a  whisk 
broom  are  sufficient.  These  tools,  except 
trowels  and  brush,  can  nearly  always  be 
procured  in  the  locality  where  the  work 
is  to  be  carried  on.  For  work  in  dry, 
dusty  caves,  cheesecloth  or  sponge  aspira- 
tors may  be  improvised,  and  acetylene 
lanterns  or  pocket  electric  lights  used  to 
furnish  smokeless  light,  though  the  dif- 


fused light  of  candles  sometimes  gives 
more  satisfactory  results. 

For  work  in  somatology  numerous  ac- 
curate instruments  are  needed,  which^ 
with  the  methods,  render  essential  a  course 
of  instruction  in  an  anthropological  lab- 
oratory. The  instruments  required  are 
sliding  calipers,  open  calipers,  a  wooden 
compass,  a  wooden  standard  graduated 
meter,  a  measuring  rod,  and  a  tape  meas- 
ure. A  notebook  ruled  for  recording 
data  should  be  provided. 

For  casting,  dental  plaster,  vaseline  or 
other  grease,  soap,  and  cheesecloth  are 
necessary. 

Collections  in  ethno-botany  are  readily 
carried  on  in  connection  with  other  field 
work.  For  this  purpose  one  may  take  30 
driers,  with  newspapers  for  inner  sheets. 
The  driers  may  be  strapped  to  a  board 
or  between  two  boards  of  suitable  dimen- 
sions; in  camp,  stones  or  other  heavy  ob- 
jects placed  on  the  package  furnish  the 
necessary  pressure. 

Consult  Holmes  and  Mason,  Instructions 
to  Collectors  of  Historical  and  Anthro- 
pological Specimens,  1902;  Hrdlicka,  Di- 
rections for  Collecting  Information  and 
Specimens  for  Physical  Anthcppology, 
1904;  Mason  (1)  Directions  for  Collect- 
ing Basketry,  1902,  (2)  Ethnological  Di- 
rections Relative  to  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
the  United  States,  1875;  Mills,  Explora- 
tions of  the  Gartner  Mound  and  Village 
Site,  1904;  Ni black.  Instructions  for  tak- 
ing Paper  Molds  of  Inscriptions  in  Stone, 
Wood,  Bronze,  etc.,  1883;  Notes  and 
Queries  on  Anthropology,  1899;  Peabody 
and  Moorehead,  Explorations  of  Jacobs 
Cavern,  1904;  Putnam,  On  Methods  of 
Archaeological  Research  in  America,  1886; 
Thomas  (1)  Directions  for  Mound  Ex- 
plorations, 1884,  (2)  Mound  Explora- 
tions, 1894;  Willoughby,  Prehistoric  Bur- 
ial Places  in  Maine,  1898.  See  Preserva- 
lion  of  CoUediom.  (w.  h.) 

Coloo.  Apparently  two  Chumashan  vil- 
lages, one  formerly  near  the  Rincon  or  at 
Ortegas,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  the 
other  near  Santa  Inez  mission. 
Ooloc— CabrUlo  (1542)  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  • 
181, 1867.  Kolok.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
1860. 

Colomino.  (1 )  A  town  placed  by  Jef- 
ferys  (French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  i,  map,  134, 
1761)  on  one  of  the  head  streams  of  Oc- 
mulgee  r.,  Ga.  (2)  A  town  on  the  w. 
bulk  of  upper  Altamaha  or  St  George 
r.,  Ga.  (Gussefeld,  Map  of  U.  S.,  1784). 
Both  places  were  within  Muskhogean  ter- 
ritory. 

Color.    See  Anatomy, 

Colorado!.  A  Tepehuane  (?)  villa^ 
apparently  situated  s.  b.  of  Morelos,  in 
the  Sierra  Madre,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  439, 
1902. 
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Colorado.  A  White  River  Ute  chief, 
leader  in  the  oatbreak  of  1879.  The 
Ute  agent,  N.  C.  Meeker,  an  enthusiast 
who  believed  that  he  could  readilv  inure 
the  Indians  to  labor,  interested  himself 
in  the  internal  quarrels  of  the  tribe  and 
thus  incurred  the  resentment  of  Colo- 
rado's faction.  He  removed  the  agency 
to  their  fetvorite  pasture  lands,  but  when 
he  attempted  to  make  a  beginning  of  agri- 
cultural operations  they  stopped  the  plow- 
ing by  force.  They  were  hunters  and  did 
not  care  to  learn  fiarming.  Troops  under 
Mai.  T.  T.  Thomburgh  were  dispatched 
at  the  request  of  Meeker,  but  after  a  parley 
the  Indians  understood  that  they  would 
not  enter  the  reservation.  When  they 
nevertheless  advanced,  Colorado,  or  Colo- 
row,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  led  one 
of  the  parties  that  ambushed  the  com- 
mand and  killed  Thomburgh  and  many 
of  his  men  on  Sept.  29,  1879.  Others 
then  massacred  employees  of  the  agency 
and  made  captives  of  some  of  the  women. 
The  Ute  head  chief,  Ouray,  induced  the 
Indians  to  cease  hostilities  before  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements. 

Color  lymbolisin.  The  American  Indi- 
ans had-extensive  and  elaborate  systems 
of  symbolism  which  was  sometimes  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  color.    Perhaps  the 


European  and  Asiatic  races  have  systems 
as  elaborate,  but  they  are  not  generally 
employed,  and  knowledge  of  them  is 
not  so  well  diffused.  The  aborigines 
throughout  the  western  continent  either 
paint^  or  tattooed  their  persons.  In 
details  they  may  have  been  governed  to 
some  extent  by  individual  caprice,  but 
there  is  good  evidence  that  they  usually 
followed  established  and  rigidlawsof  sym- 
bolism, particularly  in  ceremonial  decora- 
tion. There  are  records  of  such  symbolic 
decoration  among  savage  and  barbarous 
peoples  in  all  p^s  of  the  world,  and  the 
custom  of  tattooing,  not  always  devoid  of 
symbolism,  remains  among  the  most  civ- 
ilized. The  four  cardinal  points  are  sym- 
bolized by  color  among  many  Amencan 
tribes,  ana  it  is  probable  that  at  some  time 
all  had  such  a  symbolism.  In  addition  to 
the  four  horizontal  points  or  regions  of  the 
universe,  three  others  were  sometimes 
recognized,  which  may  be  termed  the  ver- 
tical points  or  regions,  namely,  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  worlds.  It  is  probable 
that  the  symbolism  of  the  vertical  regions 
was  very  extensive,  but  knowledge  of  it 
is  meager.  The  following  table  shows  a 
few  of  these  systems  of  symbolism.  The 
order  in  which  the  regions  are  placed  is 
that  of  the  Navaho: 


Tribe. 

Authority. 

1 

East. 

South. 

West. 

1    North.    1  Lower. 

Middle.  1   Upper. 

Apaohe 

Cherokee 

...  Gat«ehet 

...  Mooney 

...,  HofTman 

...  HofToian 

...  Gatschet 

...  Fewkes 

...loatuchet 

...  Matthews:.... 

...  Matthews 

Black... 

Red 

White... 

Red 

White... 

White... 

White... 
White... 

Black... 

Red 

Red 

White... 

White... 

White. 
White. 
Green. 
Green. 
Blue.. 

Red... 

Red... 
Blue.. 

Blue.. 
Black. 
Black . 
Red... 

Red... 

Yellow 
Black . . 
Red.... 
White.. 
Black... 

Blue  . . . 

Blue.... 
Yellow  . 

Yellow  . 
Yellow  . 
Yellow 
Blue.... 

Blue... 

Blue....! 

All     col- 

Blue....!  

Chippewa  1 . . 
Chippewa  2 . . 

Black...' 

Black 

Red  and  i 

Hopll 

Ideta  .... 

yellow.  1 
Yellow  .j  Black... 

Black... 

ors. 

Navaho  1 

Black...  White 
and 
black. 

White 

Blue....! 

Blue. 

Navaho2  .... 
Omaha 





Sioux  ...              !  Mim  Fletrhpr 

Blue....' 

All  col- 
ors. 

Many 
colors. 

Zuflil 

...'  Mrs  Stevenson 
...1  Gushing 

1 

I  Yellow  .'  Black... 

Zllfil2 

Yellow  .Black... 

All  col- 
ors. 

There  are  accounts  of  such  symbolism 
among  the  Winnebago,  Osage,  and  other 
tribes  which  do  not  give  the  orientation 
of  the  different  colors. 

Of  the  two  schemes  of  color  recorded 
for  the  Navaho  the  first  is  applied  in  all 
son^,  ceremonies,  prayers,  and  legends 
which  pertain  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
or  to  celestial  regions,  places  of  life  and 
happiness;  the  second  to  songs,  etc., 
which  refer  to  the  underground  world,  to 
the  regions  of  danger,  death,  and  witch- 
craft, where  the  goddess  of  witches  and 
wizards  dwells.  In  regard  to  other  tribes 
where  more  than  one  system  has  been 
recorded  there  is  a  tendency  among  stu- 


dents to  attribute  this  to  an  error  on  the 
part  of  narrator  or  recorder,  but  the  Na- 
vaho afford  evidence  that  more  than  one 
system  may  properly  exist  in  the  same 
tribe  and  cult.  When  the  Hopi  make 
dry-paintings  the  yellow  (north)  is  first 
drawn,  followed  by  green  or  blue  (west), 
red  (south),  and  white  (east), in  order, 
and  the  same  sequence  is  observed  in 
all  cases  where  colors  are  employed 
(Fewkes). 

The  colors  of  the  cardinal  points  have 
been  used  to  convey  something  more  than 
ideas  of  locality,  but  which  may  often 
have  some  connection  in  the  mind  with 
locality.   J.  Owen  Dorsey  tells  us  that  the 
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elements  as  conceived  in  Indian  philoso- 
phy, viz,  lire,  wind,  water,  ana  earth, 
are  among  Siouan  tribes  symbolizeii  by 
the  colors  of  the  cardinal  points;  and 
Gushing  relates  the  same  of  the  Zufii. 
Mooney  says  that  among  the  Cherokee 
red  signifies  success,  triumph;  blue,  de- 
feat, trouble;  black, death;  white,  peace, 
happinesH.  In  another  connection  he 
says:  "  Re<i  is  a  sacred  color  with  all  In- 
dians and  is  usuallv  symbolic  of  strength 
and  success,  and  for  this  reason  is  a  fa- 
vorite color  in  painting  the  face  and  body 
for  the  dance  or  warpath  and  for  paint- 
ing the  war  pony,  the  lance,  etc."  Like- 
wise black  was  a  sign  of  mourning  and 
white  of  peace,  whfle  red  was  usually  a 
sign  of  war. 

There  is  a  symbolism  of  sex  among  the 
Navaho  that  is  based  on  that  of  the  car- 
dinal points.  Where  two  things  some- 
what resemble  each  other  but  one  is 
larger,  more  violent,  noisy,  or  robust  than 
the  other,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  male,  while 
the  smaller,  finer,  or  gentler  is  spoken  of 
as  female.  Thus  the  supposedly  turbu- 
lent San  Juan  r.  is  called  '*male  water" 
and  the  placid  Rio  Grande  '*  female  wa- 
ter"; an  electric  storm  is  called  **male 
rain,"  agentleshower**  female  rain."  So 
the  land  n.  of  the  Navaho  country,  with 
giant  snow  peaks  and  violent  winds,  is 
regarded  as  the  "male  land,"  while  the 
country  to  the  s.,  devoid  of  very  high 
mountains  and  sending  forth  warm,  gentle 
breezes,  is  considered  the  ** female  land." 
For  this  reason,  among  the  Navaho, 
black,  the  color  of  the  n.,  belongs  to  the 
male  in  all  things,  and  blue,  the  color  of 
the  8.  to  the  female.  Among  the  Arap- 
aho  white  and  yellow  are  the  ceremonial 
colors  for  male  and  female  respectively 
(Kroel>er),  while  the  Hopi  associate  red 
and  yellow  with  the  male,  and  white  and 
blue  or  green  with  the  female  (Fewkes). 

Many  Indian  personal  names  contain 
words  denoting  colors,  often  in  relations 
which  seem  incongruous  to  us.  It  is 
probable  that  they  generally  have  mystic 
meanings. 

Implements  used  in  games  usually  have 
different  significant  colors.  Where  there 
are  two  opposing  sides  the  colors  are  often 
red  and  black,  as  they  are  in  many  of  our 
games.  Thus  in  the  game  of  naiizozy  or 
noop-and-pole,  among  the  Navaho,  one  of 
the  two  long  sticks  is  marked  black  at  the 
base  and  the  other  red.  In  their  game 
of  kemfse  the  chip  tossed  up  to  determine 
which  party  shall  first  hine  the  stone  in 
the  moccasin  is  blackened  on  one  side 
and  left  unpainted  on  the  other.  They 
say  that  this  symbolizes  night  and  day, 
and  the  game  itself  is  based  on  a  my th  of 
the  contest  of  night  with  day.  Cav  is 
commonly  symbolized  by  reel  and  night 
by  black  among  the  Indians.     The  Hopi 


paint  their  prayer-sticks  in  prescribed 
colors;  those  for  rain  are  green,  for  war 
red.  Every  kachhia  has  a  prayer-sick 
painted  yellow,  green,  red,  white,  and 
black,  indicative  of  the  cardinal  points 
(see  the  table).  Hopi  gods  are  also 
assigned  special  colors — the  Sun  god  red, 
the  Underworld  god  black,  and  the  Fire 
god  all  colors  (Fewkes).  Manv  tribes 
do  not  distinguish  by  name  between 
green  and  light  blue,  black  and  dark 
blue,  or  white  and  unpainted.    ( w.  m.  ) 

Colotlan.  Classed  by  Orozco  y  Berra  as 
a  branch  of  the  Cora  division  of  the  Pi- 
man  stock  inhabiting  a  n.  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Grande  de  Santiago  (Rio  Colotlan), 
between  long.  104°  and  105°  and  about 
lat.  22°,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  The  language 
was  almost  extinct  by  1864.  Among 
their  towns  were  Comatlan  and  Apo- 
zolco,  at  which  missions  were  estab- 
lished by  the  Spaniards.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Coloolan.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map,  1864. 
OolotUn.— Ibid.,  59,  280,  282. 

Colnmbiani.  Applied  by  Bancroft  ( Nat. 
Races,  i,  150,  1882)  to  the  Indians  of  n. 
w.  Amerita  dwelling  between  lat.  42°  and 
55°,  and  stated  by  him  to  be  synonymous 
with  the  Nootka-Columbians  of  Scouler 
and  others.  The  term  Columbians,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  broader  in  its  scope,  as 
it  includes  all  the  tribes  w.  of  the  ftoi^k- 
ies  from  the  Skittagetan  group,  in  the  n., 
to  the  s.  boundary  of  Oregon,  while  Scou- 
ler's  term  comprises  a  group  of  languages 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r. 
to  the  s.  of  Columbia  r.,  now  known  to 
belong  to  several  linguistic  stocks. 

Colville.  A  division  of  Salish  between 
Kettle  falls  and  Spokane  r.,  e.  Wash.; 
said  by  Gibbs  to  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Salish  tribes.  Lewis  and 
Clark  estimated  their  number  at  2,500, 
in  130  houses,  in  1806.  There  were  321 
under  tlie  Colville  agency  in  HHI4. 
liifrkrt  People— HnU*  in  V,  J?'  Kxph  Expcd.,  I\", 

payir-Kunf,  VVniid,  in  N-  Am.,  30y.  iS-iQ.  OoU- 
TiUe,  — KftrT   (Js^il)  in  Srli<M»lerHft,  Jiid.   TrllMSc, 

ili.t^^2,  lM?4;i    OolTLlle I^n^  fti   Inii,  Aff.  Ilfi>., 

] :,n.  ] - 7^ >_  CotI Uei ,  — S uu- L-T I N  1 1 H.>-^  1  ill  H .  R .  £*iX' . 
4<^,  ;^lli  Cong.,  1st  seaH.,  S,  l»oti.  &«bs  d«s 
Chaudi^tts.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  ii,  335, 
1844.  Hu&lpais.— Petitot,  Autour  du  Lac  de«  £s- 
claves,  362, 1893.  Kottle  Fall«.~Parker,  Journal, 
293,  1840.  Kettle  Indiana.— Cox,  Columbia  R., 
II,  155, 1831.  KQoptle'nik.— Chamberlain,8th  Rep. 
on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.,  8,  1892  ('people  of  the 
falls':  Kutenainame).  LeaOhaadiarea.— Cox,op. 
cit.,  I,  358.  Quarlpi.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  532,  1878.  4uiarlpi.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl. 
Exped.,  IV,  444,  1845.  8al«ynyflp.— Oatflchet.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name).  Bohroo-yel-pi.— Ste- 
vens in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  428, 1854.  8ehwo>cal-pi.— 
Ibid . ,  445.    Sohwoyelpi.  —Gibbs  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep. . 

I,  413,  1855.     Shuyelpeea Smet  (18G9)  in    H.   R. 

Ex.  Doc.  65,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  141,  1860.  Shuy- 
elphi.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  108,  18V4.  Shay- 
elpi.— Sraet,  Letters.  213, 1843.  Shwoi-al-pi.  -Ste- 
vens, Rep.  on  Pac.  R.  R.,  94,  1854.  Sin-who-yielp- 
pe-took.— RoHs,  Adventures,  290.  1849.  Bijilpa.— 
Wilson  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  2«2,  1866. 
Skoiel-poi.— Maynp.  Brit.  Col..  296,  1861.  Sktiy- 
alpi.— Oatscbet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (socalled  by  other 
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Salish  tribes).  Boayalpi.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl. 
Exped..  Yi,  205, 1M6.  8aiuiw-a-t(wh.— Suckley  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  800, 1855.  Boueer-yer-pe.— Ibid. 
Bqniaalpa.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  159.  1850. 
Bwcialpa.— Wll8on  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  292. 
1866.  Bwi-«lM>ree.— Roi«  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22, 1870. 
Wli€-al-po.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map, 
1814.  whe^l-poo.— McVickar,  Exped.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  II,  385, 1812. 

Comae.  A  former  Pima  rancheria,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699;  situated 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  3  leagues  (miles?)  below 
the  mouth  of  Salt  r.,  s.  Ariz. 
8.  Bartolom^  Comao.— Mange  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8..  I.  306,  1856. 

ComaelLioa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s. 
w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fonta- 
neda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans!., 
19,  1854. 

Comanohe.  One  of  the  southern  tribes  of 
the  Shoehonean  stock,  and  the  only  one  of 
that  group  living  entirely  on  the  plains. 
Their  language  and  traditions  show  that 
they  are  a  comparatively  recent  offshoot 
from  the  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming,  lx)th 
tribes  speaking  practically  the  same  dia- 
lect ana,  until  very  recently,  keeping  up 
c*on8tant  and  friendly  communication. 
Within  the  traditionary  period  the  2  tribes 
lived  adjacent  to  each  other  in  s.  Wyom- 
ing, since  which  time  the  Shoshoni  have 
been  beaten  back  into  the  mountains  bv 


ASA   HA^I    (the   milky   WAv)— PENATEKA   COMANCHE 


the  Sioux  ana  other  prairie  tribes,  while 
the  Coraanche  have  been  driven  steadily 
south wanl  by  the  same  •  pressure.  In 
this  southerly  migration  the  Penateka 
seem  to  have  preceded  the  rest  of  the 
tribe.  The  Kiowa  say  that  when  they 
themselves  moved  southward  from  the 
Black-hills  region,  the  Arkansas  was  the 
X.  boundary  of  the  Comanche. 


In  1719  the  Comanche  are  mentioned 
under  their  Siouan  name  of  Padouca  as 
living  in  what  now  is  w.  Kansas.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  from  500  to  800  m. 
was  an  ordinary  range  for  a  prairie  tribe 
and  that  the  Comanche  were  equallv  at 
home  on  the  Platte  and  in  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi  of  Chihuahua.  As  late  as 
1805  the  North  Platte  was  still  known  as 


COMANCHE   WOMAN 

Padouca  fork.  A  t  that  time  they  roamed 
over  the  country  about  the  heads  of  the 
Arkansas,  Red,  Trinitv,  and  Brazos  rs., 
in  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Tex- 
as. For  nearly  2  centuries  they  were  at 
war  with  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico  and 
extended  their  raids  far  down  into  Du- 
rango.  They  were  friendly  to  the  Amer- 
icans generally,  but  became  bitter  ene- 
mies 01  the  Texans,  by  whom  they  were 
dispossessed  of  their  best  huntinggrounds, 
and  carried  on  a  relentless  war  against 
them  for  nearly  40  years.  They  have 
been  close  confederates  of  the  Kiowa 
since  alx>ut  1795.  In  1835  they  made 
their  first  treaty  with  the  Government, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge  in 
1867  ajpeed  to  go  on  their  assigned 
reservation  Ijetween  Washita  and  Red 
rs.,  s.  w.  Okla.;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  the  last  outbreak  of  the  southern 
prairie  tribes  in  1874-75  that  they  and 
their  allies,  the  Kiowa  and  Apache,  finally 
settle<l  on  it.  They  were  probably  never 
a  large  tribe,  although  supposed  to  l)e pop- 
ulous on  account  of  their  wide  range. 
Within  the  last  50  years  they  have  been 
terribly  wasted  by  war  and  disease.  They 
numbered  1,400  in  1904,  attached  to  the 
Kiowa  agency,  Okla. 
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The  Comanche  were  nomad  ho^lo 
hunters,  constantly  on  the  move,  caltiva- 
tinff  little  from  the  ground,  and  living 
in  skin  tipis.  They  were  long  noted  as  the 
finest  horsemen  of  the  plains  and  bore  a 
reputation  for  dash  and  courage.  They 
have  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  hold 
themselves  superior  to  the  other  tribes 
with  which  they  are  associated.  In  per- 
son they  are  well  built  and  rather  corpu- 
lent. Their  language  is  the  trade  lan- 
guage of  the  region  and  is  more  or  less 
understood  by  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 
It  is  sonorous  and  flowing,  its  chief  char- 
acteristic being  a  rolling  r.  The  lan- 
guage has  several  dialects. 

The  gentile  system  seems  to  be  uuKnown 
among  the  Comanche.  They  have,  or  still 
remember,  12recotfnizeddi  visions  orbands 
and  may  have  had  others  in  former  times. 
Of  these  all  but  5  are  practically  extinct. 
The  Kwahari  and  Penateka  are  the  most 
important.  Following,  in  alphabetic  or- 
der, is  the  complete  list  as  given  by  their 
leading  chiefs:  Detsanayuka  or  Nokoni; 
Dit^kana,  Widyu,  Yapi,  or  Yamparika; 
Kewatsana;  Kotsai;  Kotsoteka;  Kwahari 
orKwahadi;  Motsai;  Pagatsu;  Penateka 
or  Penande;  Pohoi  (adopted  Shoshoni); 
Tanima;  Tenawa  or  Tenahwit^  Waaih. 
In  addition  to  these  the  followmg  have 
also  been  mentioned  by  writers  as  Coman- 
che divisions:  Guage-johe^  Ketahto, 
Kwashi,  Muvinabore,  Nauniem,  Parkee- 
naum.    See  Dotame.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Allebome.— LewiR  and  Clark,  Discov.,  39, 1806  (so 
called  by  the  French;  see  Nc'-mo-iin,  below). 
Bald  Heads.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mte.,  i,  155, 
1823.  Bo'd&lk'iiajro,— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1048,  1896  (Kiowa  name:  'reptile  people', 
•  snake  men ' ) .  Oadouea.— Domenech,  Deserts  N . 
Am.,  II,  100, 1860  (misprint  of  Padouca).  Oamaa- 
eha.— Pike,  Trav.,  xiv,  214,  note,  1811.  Oaman- 
ohoea.— Pllcher  in  Sen.  Doc.  198,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sew.,  28,  1838.  Oamarach— .  —Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  867,  1822.  Oa'-tha.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  826, 1862  ('having  many  horses ': 
Arapaho  name).  Oaumuohes.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Margry.  D6c.,  vi,  289,  1886.  Oaonoaohe.- Beau- 
rain,  ibid.  Oaw-mainsh.— Gebow,  Shoshonay 
Vocab.,  8,  1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Oemanlot.— 
Escalante  (1776)  misquoted  by  Harry  in  Simpson, 
Explor.  across  Utah,  495,  1876.  Cinta-alaka.— 
Corliss,  Dacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874 
(Teton  name).  Comanoea. — Schoolcraft,  Pers. 
Mem.,  620,  1851.  Oomanoha.— Barrel ro,  Ojeada, 
app.,  9,  1832.  Oomanobeet.— Abert  in  Emory, 
Recon.,  470,  1848.  0«naiiohero.— Gregg,  Comm. 
Prairies,  ii, 56, 1844  (Spanish  form).  Comanehet. — 
Sanchez  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  i,  88, 
1856.  Comanohot.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr. 
10. 1863.  OomaiidM.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  510, 1843. 
Oomandus.— Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  l,  336, 
1841.  Oomanahima.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz., 
118, 18M  (Hopi  name).  Comantx.— Gregg,  Comm. 
Prairies,  11,  34,  1844 -(Comanche  pronunciation). 
Comauoh.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  374.  1822 
(misprint).  Gumanohe.— Doc.  of  1720  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  I»ap.,  v,  183, 1890.  Guman- 
oiaa.— Long,  Exped.  to  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  478,  1823. 
Oumeehat.— Schermerhorn  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii, 
29,1812.  Da't««-a".— Gatechet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ki- 
owa Apache  name).  Gyai'-ko.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  ('enemies':  Kiowa  name). 
Idahi.— Ibid.  (Kiowa  Apache  name).  Inda.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jicarilla  name). 


U-maii'-teL— Dorsey,  MS.  Bilozi  Diet..  B.  A.  £., 
1892  (Biloxi  name).  Tinmaiinh  —Burton,  City 
of  Saints.  75,  note,  1861.  galaimwohaa.— Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776  (probably  the  same). 
Xomantsa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  248,  1877.  Komats.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  K.  Am.,  826. 1886  (_Ute  form). 
K£-man-i-a-kwe.— Cushing,  infn,  1891  (Zufti 
form).    La  Paddo.— Lewia  and  Clark,  Discov.,  64, 

1806  (French  name;  cf.  La  Hayes,  below).  La 
PlaU.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mteu,  i.  155,  1823 
(French  traders'  name;  perhaps  corrupted  from 
me  Pel^e).  LaPlay.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Diseov.. 
17, 1806.  La  PUyas.  —Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  177, 
1809.  La'ri'hta.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ( Pawnee 
name) .  Le  Plays.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  17, 
1806.  Los  Meoos.- Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  265,  1850  (Mexican  name).  Kah^.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Isleta  name). 
lUhaaa.- Ibid.  (Taos  name).  Memaaoon.— Lewis 
and  Clark.  Discov.,  89,  1806  (see  Ne'-mo-sin,  be- 
low). Ka'naiiL— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
1043, 1896 (Navaho  name:  'many  aliens,' or  'many 
enemies';  collective  term  for  plains  tribes). 
Ka'aita.— Ibid.  (Kichal  name).  Kar-a-tah. — 
Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  126,  1852 
(Waco  name).  Ka'tia'. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1043. 1896  (Wichita  name:  'snakes,'  i.  e. 
'enemies'  or  'dandies)'.  Kaniia.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  ix,  1851  Ka-n-nL— Ibid.,  i,  518, 
1851.  Kasaane.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  N.  Am..  6.  1885 
(Navaho name:  'rich ones').  Wwnansin. — Scher- 
merhom  in  Mass.  Hist  Coll..  2d  s.,  ii,  38,  1812 
(see  Ne'-mo-tin,  below).  K^e'  na. — Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (own  name).  Kemiseaa. — Brown, 
West.  Gaz.,  213,  1817.  Hemoasin.— Am.  State 
Papers,  iv,  716. 1832.  Kamoaen.— Lewis  and  Clark. 
Discov.,  23, 1806.  Ke'-mo-sia.— Ibid.,  39  (given  as 
their  own  name;  rove  with  Kiowa,  Kiowa 
Apache,  and  others  at  heads  of  Platte  and  Chey- 
enne rs.;  apparently  a  misprint  of  N^me'n^  or 
Nimenim,  the  Comanche  name  for  themselves). 
Kemouain.—  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102, 

1905.  Kaum.- Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  166,  1859  (own 
hame).  Ke'-nma.— Buschmann  (1859)  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inda.,  33, 1891.  Hr-nma.— 
Ibid.  Kim^iim.- ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am., 
382,  1885  (own  name:  'people  of  people').  Vi- 
mi-on-sin.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102. 

1906.  Hi'»ain.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa. 
Soc.,xxiii,300,1886(ownname).  Kianaa.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  84.  1857.  K^-oah.— Gat- 
schet, MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name:  'snakes,* 
'enemies').  Ho-taw.—Marcy,  Explor.  Red  R., 
273,  1854  (Wichita  name).  Hiiina.- Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043,  1896  (own  name: 
•  people ' ) .    Padaona.  —Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav. ,  39, 

1807  (misprint),  ^adaika.— Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponka  name).  Padawa. — 
Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.  La.,  261,  1805.  Paddncaa.— 
Pike,  Trav.,  847, 1811.  Padokaa.— Fabry  (1741)  in 
Margry,  D^c,  vi,  475, 1886.  Padonoaa.— Bracken - 
ridge.  Views  of  La.,  80.  1815.  Padoneea.— Morse, 
N.  Am.,  map,  1776.  Padoo.— Oris.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi,  108, 1906  (Canadian  French  "nick- 
name"). Padonoahs.— Hutchins  (1764)  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 657, 1853.  Padouoaa.— 
De  I'Isle.  map,  1712  (Siouan  name;  perhaps  a 
contraction  of  Penateka.— Mooney).  Padouoae. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  82.  1854. 
Padouoiea.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  108, 
1905.  Paduoa.— Clarke  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv, 
152, 1875.  Paduoaha.— Kingsley, Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
pt.  6, 186, 1883.  Paduoaa.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am., 
pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Paduka.— Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  ( Kansa  name ) .  Padiika.  — Hervas,  Idea  dell' 
Univ.,  XVII,  90, 1784.  Pah-to-«aha.— Butler  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 1847.  Pan- 
aloca,— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  81, 
1858.  Pandoga.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 
1816.  Pandouoa.  —Cass  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  596, 1853.  Paneloga.— Douay  (^1687)  in  Shea, 
Miss.  Valley.  222, 1852  (probably  the  same;  there 
are  many  misprints  ana  derivatives  of  this  word, 
all  probably  being  traceable  to  this  source). 
Panelogo.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
460, 1862.  Panelosa.  — Ibid. ,  846  ( from  Douay,  1687: 
misprint).    Panatooa.— Harris,    CoU.    Voy.    and 
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Trav.,  I,  map,  685, 1706.  Paaetonluu— La  Hontan, 
New  Voy.,  i.  130,  1703.  Panonoaft.— Perkins  and 
Peck,  Ann.  of  West,  669. 1850.  Paodueas.— Alcedo, 
Dice.  Qeog. ,  ii,  630, 1787.  Par-too-ka.  — Nelghbon 
in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  126, 1852.    Pa-too'- 

R— David  St  Cyr,  Infn  (Winnebago  name). 
•teo'-^ft-j&.— Ibid.  Patoaioa.— Barcia,  Ensayo. 
298, 1728.  Pa-tfth.ka.— Grayson,  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Pa'-tu-WL— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw 
name).  Pa^aUU—Doney.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883 
(Osage  name).  Pa^uake.— Ibid.,  1881  (Iowa,  Oto, 
and  Missouri  name).  Pednoaa.— Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voy.,  225,  1805.  Pen  looa.— Shea,  Pefialosa,  21, 
notCi  1882.  Banko.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
1043,  1896  (obsolete  Kiowa  name).  BauOito.— 
Ibid.  (Caddo  name).  8an'-tax> — ten  Kate,  Syno- 
ii3rmie,  10,  1884  (Caddo  name).  Selakamp^m.— 
Gatschet,  Comecrudo  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Comecmdo 
name  for  all  warlike  tribes,  especially  the  Coman- 
che), flhishiniwotsitan-  —ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
M.  Am.,  361, 1886  (Cheyenne  name:  'snake  peo- 
ple'). flhlsnino^wits-Itaniuw*.  — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  (Cheyenne  name:  '  snake 
people ' ) .  Shl'thin^wttti-hita'neo.  — Mooney .  inf  n , 
it)06  (correct  Chevenne  name).  Snake  Indians.— 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  80,  1815  (see  also 
under  letan),  8ow-a-to.— Neighbors  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  126,  1852  (Caddo  name). 
T«te  Pel^.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1043, 
1896  (French  traders'  name.    **  The  identification 


is  doubtful,  as  the  Comanche  cut  their  hair  only 
when  mourning ' ' ).  Tdtes  pelees.  — Perrin  du  Lac, 
Voy.,  261,  1806.  Tampah.— Stuart,  Montana,  25, 
1865  (Shoshoni  name).  Ya'mnaini.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045,  189d  (Shoshoni  name: 
*yampa  people,'  or  'yam pa  eaters';  cf.  Oavh 
motiMA,  above).    YamMurl'kaai.— Ibid. 

Comaquidam.  A  former  Papago  ranche- 
ria  visited  by  Kino  and  Man^  in  1701; 
situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
Rio  Salado,  10  m.  below  Sonoita. 
Anonoiata.— Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  495, 1884. 
Oomaqnidam.— Kino  (1701)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  1,328,1856. 

Comarohdnt  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  s,  Ariz. ;  visited 
by  Father  Sedelmair  in  1744. — Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Comarfata.  A  former  Sobaipnri  ran- 
cheria  visited  by  Father  Kino  about  1697; 
situated  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  Ariz., 
between  its  mouth  and  the  junction  of 
Aravaipa  cr. — Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889. 

Comatlan.  A  formerpueblo  of  the  Co- 
lotlan  division  of  the  Cora  and  the  seat 
of  a  mission;  situated  on  the  Rio  Colo- 
tlan,  lat.  21°  50^  long.  104°  10^,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Serra,  Geog.,  280, 
1864. 

Combahee.  A  small  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing on  Combahee  r. ,  8.  C.  Little  is  known 
of  its  history,  as  it  early  became  extinct. 
See  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C,  94,  1874. 

Comoomly.  A  Chinook  chieL  He  re- 
ceived the  Lewis  and  Clark  exp>edition 
hospitably  when  it  emerged  at  the  mouth 
of  Columbia  r.  in  1805,  and  when  the 
Astor  expedition  arrived  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  for  the  United  States 
he  cultivated  close  friendship  with  the 
pioneers,  giving  his  daughter  as  wife  to 
Duncan  M'Doueal,  the  Canadian  who 
was  at  their  head.  Yet  he  was  probably 
an  accomplice  in  a  plot  to  massacre  the 


garrison  and  seize  the  stores.  When  a 
British  ship  arrived  in  1812  to  capture  the 
fort  at  Astoria,  he  offered  to  fight  the 
enemy,  with  800  warriors  at  his  back. 
The  American  agents,  however,  had  al- 
ready made  a  peaceful  transfer  by  bargain 
and  sale,  and  gifts  and  promises  from  the 
new  owners  immediatelv  made  him  their 
friend  (Bancroft,  N.  W.  Coast;  Irving, 
Astoria).  Writing  in  Aug.,  1844,  Father 
De  Smet  (Chittenden  and  Richardson, 
De  Smet.  ii,  443,  1905)  states  that  in  the 
days  of  his  glory  Comcomly  on  his  visits 
to  Vancouver  would  be  preceded  by  300 
slaves,  *  *  and  he  used  to  carpet  the  ground 
that  he  had  to  traverse,  from  the  main 
entrance  of  the  fort  to  the  governor's 
door,  several  hundred  feet,  with  beaver 
and  otter  skins.'' 

Comeomdo  ( *  eaters  of  raw  meat ' ) .  One 
of  the  few  tribes  of  the  Coahuiltecan  fam- 
ily that  have  been  identified.  The  sur- 
viving remnant  was  visited  in  1886  by 
Gratscnet,  who  found  only  8  or  10  old  per- 
sons who  could  speak  the  dialect,  living 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  2  oi 
them  at  Las  Prietas,  Coahuila.  Orozco 
y  Berra  (Geog.,  293,  map,  1864)  placed 
them  in  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tedexefios.  They  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  later  times  as 
Carrizos,  q.  v. 
Est6k  pakai  pey^p.— Gatschet,  Comecrudo  MS., 


B.  A.  E.  (=*inaiaos  eaters  raw'),  x"^^"^  aran- 
gait.— Ibid.  (=>' Indians  of  this  locaflty':  Goto- 
nam  name). 

Come^a.  Apparently  a  collective  name 
indefinitely  applied  to  the  Yuman  tribes 
from  San  Diego  eastward  to  the  lower  Rio 
Colorado.  By  many  authors  it  has  been 
assumed  to besynonymous  with  Diegueilo, 
which  doubtless  it  was  in  part.  Just  what 
tribes  it  included  can  not  now  be  told,  but 
the  term  is  here  applied  only  to  interior 
tribes,  the  Dieguefio  about  San  Di^o  be- 
ing excluded.  (See  CufieiL)  When  vis- 
ited by  Anza,  Garc^,  and  Font,  in  1775, 
the  **  Quemayd  '*  wore  sandals  of  maguey 
fiber  and  descended  from  their  own  ter- 
ritory (which  began  at  the  mountains,  in 
lat.  33**  08^  some  100  m.  to  the  n.  w.  of 
the  mouth  of  New  r.  in  n.  e.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, and  extended  as  far  as  San  Diego) 
to  eat  calabashes  and  other  fruits  of  the 
river.  They  were  described  as  **very 
dirty,  on  account  of  the  much  mezcal 
they  eat;  their  idiom  is  foreign  to  those 
of  the  river"  (Garc^s,  Diary,  1775,  165, 
197,  et  seq.,  1900).  They  were  also  vis- 
ited in  1826  by  Lieut.  Hardy  (Trav.in 
Mex,,  368-372, 1829),  who  found  them  on 
the  Colorado  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Gila,  and  who  described  them,  under  the 
name  Axua  ( which,  he  says,  is  their  tribal 
name),  as  being  very  numerous  and  filthy 
in  their  habits;  to  overcome  vermin  thev 
coated  their  hair  with  mud,  with  which 
they  also  painted  their  bodies,  and  *'on 
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a  hot  day  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  see  them  weltering  in  the  mud  like 
pigs. ' '  The V  were  of  medium  stature,  and 
were  regarded  by  Hardy  as  excessively 
poor,  having  no  animals  except  foxes,  of 
which  they  nad  a  few  skins.  The  dress 
of  the  women  in  summer  was  a  short 
bark  skirt;  the  men  appear  to  have  been 
practically  without  clothing  during  this 
season.  Both  sexes  practised  facial  paint- 
ing, from  which  they  were  likenetl  to  the 
cobra  de  capello.  The  practice  of  selling 
children  seemed  to  have  been  common. 
Their  subsistence  was  fish,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  the  seeds  of  grass,  and  many 
of  the  tribe  were  said  to  have  been 
dreadfully  scorbutic.  Their  weapons 
were  bows,  arrows,  a  few  lances,  and  a 
short  club  like  a  round  mallet.  Whipple 
descriljed  the  Comeya  in  1849  (School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  116,  1852)  as  occupy- 
ing the  banks  of  Ne  w  r. ,  near  Salt  ( Salton ) 
lake,  and  as  distinguishable  from  the 
Cuchan  (Yuma)  **  by  an  oval  contour  of 
the  face.'*  The  names  of  but  few  Co- 
meya bands  or  rancheria^  are  known. 
These  are  Hamechuwa,  Hatawa,  Hepow- 
woo,  Itaywiy,  Quathlmetha. 

(h.  W.  H.  F.  w.  H.  ) 
Axua.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mexico,  368,  1829  (also 
Axiia).  Oainilya.--Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, II,  176,  lfe9  (probably  the  t^ame).  Oo-m£i- 
yah.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3. 16, 1856. 
Comedas.— Froebel,  Seven  Years'  Travels.Sll.  1869. 
Comeya.— Bartlett,  Pere.  Narr.,  ii.  7, 1854.  Oo-mo- 
yah.— Whipple  (1849)  in  St'hoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
n,  116. 18.52.  Oomoyite.— Whipple,  Par*.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  pt.  3.  16,  map,  1856.  Gomoyej.— Whipple, 
Exped.  San  Diero  to  the  Colorado,  28. 1851.  Oo- 
mo-yei.— Whipple  (1849)  In  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit. 
I'-um  O'-otam.  —  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.,  86,  1886 
( Pima  name  of  Ck)meya  and  Dieguc  &o).  Kamia- 
akhwe.— Kroeber,  infn,  19a5  (  =  '  foreign  Kamia,' 
1.  e.,  foreign  Dieguefios;  Mohave  name  for 
Yuman  Inds.  near  head  of  gulf,  who  are  not 
Di^ueflos:  cf.  Axua,  above).  Hew  Riyer  In- 
dians.—Heintzelman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  seas.,  53,  1857  (Y'um,  or).  Quathl- 
met-ha.— Thomas,  Yuma  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1868 
(on  New  r.).  Quemajr^.— Oarc<^.s  (1775-76) ,  Diar>\ 
166.  450.  1900.  Berranoe.- Ibid.,  196.  Turn.- 
Heintzelman.  op.  cit.,  42  (or  New  River  Indianst; 
ef.  I'-um  O'-otam,  above). 

Comiakin  [Qumie^qm).  A  Salish  tribe 
flpeaking  the  Cowichan  dialect  and  in- 
habiting part  of  Cowichan  valley,  s.  e. 
Vancouver  id.;  pop.  67  in  1904. 
€omea-kin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  269, 1889.  Oomiaken.— 
Whymper,  Alaska,  62, 1869.  Comiakin.— Can.  Ind. 
Af!.,  4i7,  1898.  Ko-ne-a  kun.— Ibid.,  1880,  316. 
XumS'xjn.- Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Comitre.  Mentioned  with  San  Felipe 
by  Oflate  in  1598  (Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  114, 
1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the  **Ca8tixes,*' 
which  is  identified  with  Katishtya,  the 
aboriginal  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  San 
Felipe  (q.  v.),  andj  evidently  through 
misunderstanding,  given  also  as  a  *  ^  Trios" 
village.  The  name,  according  to  Bande- 
lier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  189, 1892),  is 
a  corruption  or  misprint  of  Tamita,  the 
name  oi  the  mesa  at  the  base  of  which 
San  Felipe  stood,  and  not  of  the  settle- 
ment itself. 


Commeroe.  Evidences  of  widespread 
commerce  and  rude  media  of  exchange 
in  North  America  are  found  in  ancient 
shell-heaps,  mounds,  and  graves,  the  ob- 
jects having  passed  from  nand  to  hand 
often  many  times.  Overland,  this  trade 
was  done  on  foot,  the  only  domestic  ani- 
mal for  long-distance  transportation  being 
the  dog,  used  as  a  pack  beast  and  for  the 
travois  and  the  sled.  In  this  respect  the 
north  temperate  zone  of  America  was  in 
marvelous  contrast  with  the  same  lati- 
tudes of  the  Old  World,  where  most  of 
the  commercial  animals  originated. 

The  deficiency  in  the  means  of  land 
commerce  was  made  up  by  the  waters. 
Natural  conditions  in  tne  section  of  the 
New  World  along  the  Arctic  circle  and 
on  Hudson  bay,  continuously  inhabited 
bv  the  homogeneous  Eskimo,  in  the  inlets 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  neighboring 
Caribbean  area,  and  in  the  archipelagoes 
of  British  Columbia  and  s.  e.  Alaska,  en- 
couraged and  developed  excellent  water 
craft  for  commerce.  Better  still  by  far 
for  the  trader  were  the  fresh-water  rivers, 
navifjable  for  canoes,  of  the  Yukon-Mac- 
kenzie, StLawrence,  Atlantic,  Mississippi, 
and  Columbia  systems,  in  which  neigh- 
boring waters  are  connected  for  traffic 
by  easy  portages,  a  condition  contrasting 
with  that  of  Sioferia,  whose  great  rivers  aU 
end  in  frozen  tundras  and  arctic  wastes. 

The  North  American  continent  is 
divided  into  culture  areas  in  a  way  con- 
ducive to  primitive  commerce.  (Jertain 
resources  of  particular  areas  were  in  uni- 
versal demand,  such  as  copper,  jade, 
soapstone,  obsidian,  mica,  paint  stones, 
ana  shells  for  decoration  and  money,  as 
dentalium,  abalone,  con  us,  olivella,  and 
clam  shells. 

The  Eskimo,  to  whom  the  Arctic  area 
belonged,  carried  on  extensive  commerce 
among  themselves  and  with  the  western 
Athapascan  tribes  and  the  Algonquian 
tribes  to  the  e.  They  knew  where  soap- 
stone  for  lamps,  jade  for  blades,  and  drift- 
wood for  sleds  and  harpoons  could  be 
found,  and  used  them  for  traflSc.  They 
lived  beyond  the  timber  line;  hence  the 
Athapascans  brought  vessels  of  wood  and 
baskets  to  trade  with  them  for  oil  and 
other  arctic  products. 

The  Mackenzie- Yukon  tribes  were  in 
the  lands  of  the  reindeer  and  of  soft  fur- 
bearing  animals.  These  they  traded  in 
every  direction  for  supplies  to  satisfy 
their  needs  (see  Far  trade).  The  Rus- 
sians in  Alaska  and  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  stimulated  them  to  the  utmost  and 
taught  them  new  means  of  capture,  in- 
cluding the  use  of.  firearms.  Remnants 
of  Iroquois  bands  that  were  emploved  in 
the  fur  trade  have  been  found  on  llainy 
lake,  on  Red  and  Saskatchewan  rs., 
even  as  far  n.  as  the  Polar  sea  and  as 
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far  w.  as  the  Siksika  of  the  plains  and  the 
Takalli  of  British  Cohimbia  (Havard  in 
Smithson.  Rep.,  318,  1879;  Chamberlain 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,469, 1904;  Morice,  N. 
Int  Brit.  Col.,  1904. )    See  (Jaughnnwaga. 

The  Atlantic  slope  from  Labrador  to 
Georgia  was  the  special  home  of  Algon- 
qaian  and  Iroquoian  tribes.  Inland  were 
found  deer,  bears,  foxes,  and  turkeys. 
The  salt-water  bays  and  inlets  not  only 
supplied  mollusks,  crustaceans,  fish,  and 
aquatic  birds  in  vast  numbers,  but  stimu- 
lated easy  transportation  and  commerce. 
The  great  lakes  and  the  St  Lawrence, 
moreover,  placed  the  tribes  about  them 
in  touch  with  the  copper  mines  of  L.  Su- 
perior. Through  this  enlarging  influence 
the  Iroquois  were  ennobled  and  be<*ame 
the  leading  family  of  thisarea.  A  medium 
of  exchange  was  invented  in  the  shape  of 
wampum,  made  from  clam  shells.  The 
mounds  of  the  s.  portion  of  this  slope 
reveal  artifacts  of  copper,  obsidian,  and 
shell,  which  must  have  been  trans- 
ported commercially  from  afar  along  the 
water  highways  in  birch-bark  canoes  and 
dugouts. 

The  Mississippi  area  was  a  vast  receiv- 
ing depot  of  commerce,  having  easy  touch 
with  other  areas  about  it  by  means  of 
portages  between  the  headwaters  of  in- 
numerable streams;  with  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Mackenzie 
basins  through  the  Ohio  and  the  main 
stream;  with  the  e.  Rockies  and  Co- 
lumbia r.  through  the  Missouri  and  other 
^reat  branches  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
w.  Buffalo  skins  and  horns  were  de- 
manded by  the  Pueblos,  while  pemmican 
and  beads  enlivened  trade.  The  mounds 
reveal  dentalium  shells  from  the  Pacific, 
obsidian  from  the  Rockies,  copper  from 
L.  Superior,  pipes  of  catlinite,  and  black 
steatite  from  Minnesota  and  Canada,  and 
objects  from  the  Atlantic. 

The  Gulf  area  includes  the  ancient  home 
of  the  Muskho^[€^n,  the  Caddoan,  and  a 
few  smaller  families.  Commerce  here  was 
inland.  Their  coast  was  almost  without 
islands  and  came  in  commercial  touch 
with  an  outside  world  only  through 
Mexico.  The  discoveries  of  Cushing  in 
8.  Florida  reveal  a  colony  in  the  southern 
Mexican  or  West  Indian  culture  status. 
The  shorter  rivers  of  this  area  put  its 
N.  border  in  trade  touch  with  Tennessee 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  its  w.  with  Arkan- 
sas and  Texas.  The  Mississippi  lured  its 
traders  almost  to  the  Canadian  border. 
The  Rio  Grande  was  the  commercial 
artery  connecting  the  e.  areas  with  the 
interior  basin.  The  Rio  Grande  Pueblos 
still  trade  their  paper-bread  with  the 
Kiowa  and  Comanche  of  Oklahoma. 
Coronado  speaks  of  Pawnee  and  Wich- 
ita visitors  among  the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  1640  (Winship  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  — "' 


The  Pacific  coast  tribes  occupied  two 
areas  that  present  quite  opposite  condi- 
tions  in  r^ard  to  commercial  activity. 
From  Mt  St  Elias  s.  to  California  trade 
was  active,  transportation  being  effected 
in  excellent  dugout  canoes;  the  waters 
and  the  lands  offered  natural  products 
easy  of  access  that  stimulated  barter. 
(Copper,  horn  for  spoons,  eulachon,  and 
Chillcat  blankets  were  exchanged  for 
abalone  and  dentalium  shells,  and  baskets 
were  bartered  for  other  baskets  and  the 
teeth  of  a  large  southern  shark,  also  for 
the  furs  of  the  interior  Indians.  The 
Haida  regularly  visited  their  Tsimshian 
neighbors  to  exchange  canoes  for  eula- 
chon oil,  wood  suitable  for  boxes,  and 
mountain-goat  horn,  while  the  Tlingit 
were  intermediaries  in  diffusing  the  cop- 
per that  came  from  the  n.  On  the  Co- 
lumbia r.  camass  and  moose  were  articles 
of  commerce.  Farther  s.,  in  Oregon  and 
California,  whether  from  the  islandless 
coast  or  the  genius  of  the  peoples,  the 
spirit  of  commerce  was  less  prominent. 
Among  the  n.  w.  California  tribes,  the 
Hupa  and  others,  dentalia  served  for  local 
money.  In  central  California  (Yuki, 
Pomo,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, etc. )  wampum  of  pierced  disks  al- 
most exclusively  served  as  a  medium  of 
exchange  and  standard  of  value.  In  s. 
California  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
carried  on  a  commerce  in  basketry, 
feathered  wearing  apparel,  nets,  vessels 
of  steatite  and  serpentine,  various  imple- 
ments of  stone  and  bone,  wampum,  sea- 
shells  and  shell  ornaments,  and  cured 
fish,  which  they  bartered  with  the  tribes 
of  the  mainland  for  basket  materials, 
skins,  nuts,  prepared  meats,  and  other 
articles  which  the^  did  not  have  on  the 
islands.  The  Indians  of  the  mountains 
and  the  interior  valleys  of  California 
constantly  traveled  to  and  fro  for  the 
purpose  of  barter,  and  the  trails  over  the 
range  to  the  coast  are  yet  plainly  visible, 
especially  from  the  lower  Tulare  valley 
(A.  L.  Kroeber  and  C.  P.  Wilcomb,  inf'n, 
1905;  Stearns  in  Nat.  Mus.-  Rep.,  297, 
1887 ) .  From  the  early  mariners  we  learn 
that  the  island  Indians  had  canoes  made 
of  skins,  some  being  very  large  and  hold- 
ing 20  persons.  Vizcaino,  the  Spanish  nav- 
igator, who  made  his  voyage  in  1602-3, 
mentions  large  boats  of  plaiiks  at  Santa 
Catalina,  Cal.,  and  states  that  its  natives 
engaged  in  trade,  though  not  extensive, 
with  those  on  the  mainland  (Hittell, 
Hist.  Cal.,  1, 139, 1885).  Hittell  does  not 
think  that  there  were  any  voyages  be- 
tween the  Santa  Barbara  ids.  and  Puget 
sd.,  though  canoes  may  have  drifted  or 
have  been  carried  by  stress  of  weather 
over  considerable  distances. 

The  Interior  basin,  especially  in  the 
Pueblo  countrv,  had  a  lively  home  and 
distant  commerce^g.f.he^^dug^g|i^  ex- 
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tent  of  which  are  witneesed  by  the  trails 
measuring  in  all  many  hundreds  of  miles 
in  length.  Pacific  coast  shells  and  copper 
bells  of  Mexican  origin  are  encountered 
in  the  ancient  ruins.  The  inland  com- 
merce was  fostered  by  the  two  kinds  of 
social  life,  pueblo  and  castral.  After  the 
advent  of  the  Spaniards,  this  traffic  was 
greatly  quickened.  The  Hopi  traded  in 
cotton  of  their  own  cultivation  with  out- 
side tribes,  and  are  still  the  chief  weavers 
and  traders  of  ceremonial  cotton  blankets, 
sashes,  and  kilts  in  the  8.  W.  The  Zufti 
and  some  of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  use 
shell  beads  and  turquoise,  tnsiaing  largely 
with  the  Navaho.  The  latter  have  a  wide 
and  varied  commerce,  trafficking  with  the 
Havasupid,  Hopi,  and  Walapai  for  baskets 
and  using  their  blankets  and  sil  ver  work 
as  an  exchange  medium  with  neighboring 
tribes  and  with  the  whites. 

Commerce  was  greatly  stimulated 
through  the  coming  of  the  whites  by  the 
introduction  of  domestic  animals,  espe- 
cially horses,  mules,  donkeys,  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  poultry;  by  the'  vastly  en- 
larged demand  for  skins  of  animals,  ivory, 
fish,  and  native  manufactures;  by  offering 
in  exchange  iron  tools  and  implements, 
woven  ^o^s,  and  other  European  prod- 
ucts desired  by  the  Indians.  The  effects 
of  this  stimulated  trade  were  profound, 
both  for  good  and  evil.  Indians  were 
drawn  far  from  home.  The  Iroquois,  for 
example,  traveled  with  the  fur  traders 
into  N.  w.  Canada. 

Many  kinds  of  Indian  handiwork  have 
entered  into  world  commerce.  Money 
is  lavished  on  fine  basketry,  beadwork, 
wampum  belts,  ivory  carvings,  horn 
spoons,  wooden  dishes,  silver  work,  cos- 
tumes, feather  and  quill  work,  and  espe- 
cially Navaho  blankets  and  Hopi  and 
Zufii  textiles.  In  ancient  times  there 
were  intertribal  laws  of  commerce,  and 
to  its  agents  were  guaranteed  freedom  and 
safety.  See  BoatSf  Fur  trade,  Exchange, 
Horse,  Trails  and  Trade-routes,  Travel, 
Travois,  and  the  bibliographies  thereun- 
der; consult  also  Rau  in  Smithson.  Rep., 
27!,  1872.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Commission  to  the  Five  Civiliied  Tribei. 
A  commission  appointed  by  President 
Cleveland,  under  act  of  Congress  of  Mar. 
3, 1893,  and  consisting  of  Henry  L.  Dawes 
of  Massachusetts,  clmirman  (1893-1903), 
Archibald  S.  McKennon  of  Arkansas 
(1893-98),  and  Meredith  H.  Kidd  of 
Indiana  (1893-95).  It  was  increased  to 
5  members  in  1895  and  reduced  to  4  in 
1898.  In  addition  to  those  named,  it  has 
included  Frank  C.  Armstrong  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (1896-98),  Thomas 
B.  Cabaniss  of  Georgia  (1895-97),  Alex- 
anders. Montgomervof  Kentucky  ( 1895- 
97),  Tams  Bixby  of  Minnesota  (1897- 
1905),  Thomas  B.   Needles    of  Illinois 


(1897-1905),  Clifton  R.  Breckenridge  of 
Arkansas  (1898-1905),  and  WUliam  K 
Standley  of  Kansas  (1903-04).  On  the 
death  of  Mr  Dawes,  in  Feb.,  1903,  Mr 
Bixby  was  appointed  chairman.  The 
work  of  the  Commission  being  finished, 
it  expired  by  law  July  1,  1906.  As  the 
Indian  governments  did  not  dissolve  until 
Mar.  4, 1906,  all  the  remaining  powers  of 
the  Commission  were  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  during  the  interim. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
were  at  Muscojgee,  Ind.  Ter.,  except  for 
short  periods  in  1895  and  1896  at  South 
McAlester  and  Vinita,  Ind.  Ter.,  and  at 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Special  headquarters 
have  also  been  established  temporarily 
when  necessary  in  various  towns  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Commission  was  instructed  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  for 
the  extinguishment  of  the  national  or 
communal  title  to  the  land  and  its  allot- 
ment in  severalty,  and  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  tribal  governments,  looking  toward 
their  ultimate  absorption  into  the  United 
States  as  a  territory  or  state.  The  Com- 
mission had  no  authority,  but  was  directed 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  consent  to  these 
changes  on  terms  which  should  be  just 
and  equitable  to  all,  and  binding  after 
due  ratification  both  by  the  Indians  and 
the  United  States. 

The  wcrk  of  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired on  account  of  conditions  peculiar 
to  the  Indian  Territory.  When  these 
tribes  were  removed  from  the  E.,  they 
were  given  special  titles  to  the  land, 
in  the  form  of  patents,  and  their  govern- 
ments (modeled  closely  after  those  of  the 
states)  were  recognized  and  establisheil 
by  treaties,  under  which  they  were  re- 
quired to  hold  the  land  in  common  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  tribe  and  to  secure  its 
exclusive  use  to  the  Indians.  To  this  end 
the  United  States  guaranteed  the  title  and 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  land  by  the  In- 
dians. Their  already  advanced  civiliza- 
tion was  still  further  developed,  but  in 
time  the  Indians  disregarded  the  treaties 
and  invited  white  settlement,  both  by 
intermarriage  and  through  commerce. 
A  dominant  class  of  mixea-bloods  appro- 
priated to  their  own  benefit  large  tracts 
of  land  and  other  exclusive  privil^es 
through  manipulation  of  tiie  p>vem- 
ments.  The  peculiar  legal  conditions  en- 
couraged great  lawlessness.  More  than 
250,000  white  settlers  had  no  control  or 
protection  of  law  whatever,  as  the  United 
Stales  courts  had  very  little  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  whites. 
Civilization  was  further  obstructed  in  that 
30,000  white  children  had  no  schools  and 
no  possibility  thereof. 

Immediately  on  its  appointment  the 
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OommiflBion  proceeded  to  request  a  hear- 
ing from  eacD  nation  in  turn,  asking  it  to 
treat  with  the  United  States,  and  after- 
ward made  the  same  offer  to  a  joint  con- 
vention. The  proposal  was  received  with 
some  feivor,  but  persistent  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  purpose  and  proposals  of  the 
United  States  by  the  favored  class  created 
prejudice  among  the  ignorant  Indians, 
and  the  overtures  were  refused.  Private 
and  public  conferences  were  held  and 
further  proposals  made.     Whenever  the 

Surposes  of^the  United  States  were  un- 
erstood  a  desire  appeared  for  a  friendly 
a^T^ment,  but  adverse  pressure  of  many 
kmds  was  constantly  and  successfully 
brought  to  bear.  As  the  internal  condi- 
tions grew  worse  the  situation  became  a 
menace  to  the  surrounding  country.  Ac- 
cordingly the  United  States  was  com- 
pelled to  resume  its  nnht  of  protection 
and  control,  hitherto  held  in  abeyance. 
In  June,  1898,  Congress  passed  a  law, 
generally  known  as  the  Curtis  act,  pro- 
viding that  in  case  no  agreements  could 
be  reached  the  Indian  courts  should  be 
abolished  or  curtailed  in  jurisdiction,  and 
giving  the  Commission  authority  to  allot 
the  land  and  otherwise  to  proceed  with 
the  work  for  which  it  was  created. 

Agreements  were  made  with  the  tribes 
at  various  times,  but  none  of  them  was 
completed  until  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  As  the  land  titles  differed  with  each 
tribe,  separate  agreements  were  neces- 
sary. In  the  case  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  the  land  was  held  in  common, 
but  agreements  were  necessary  with  each 
government.  Two  agreements  were  made 
with  the  Creeks  in  1897,  but  failed  of 
ratification.  Many  other  vain  attempts 
were  made,  but  on  Mar.  8,  1900,  an 
agreement  passed  the  Creek  council  which 
was  ratificKl  by  Congress.  Agreements 
with  the  Cherokee  were  made  in  1899 
and  in  1900,  but  failed  either  in  Congress 
or  in  the  Cherokee  council.  Another 
agreement  was  sought  by  the  Cherokee 
in  Apr.,  1901,  but  too  late,  and  allotment 
proceeded  under  the  Curtis  act.  Ah 
stfi^reement  made  with  the  Choctaw  and 
Cbicka^w  in  Feb.,  1901,  failed  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Chickasaw.  Another  in 
Mar.,  1902,  was  ratified  by  both  nations 
and  by  Congress.  An  agreement  with 
the  Seminole  was  made  in  Oct.,  1899,  and 
ratified  by  Congress.  Several  other  agree- 
ments were  made  from  time  to  time  re- 
garding the  enrollment  of  citizens,  or 
otiierwise  supplementary  to  the  main 
agreements. 

Allotment  began  among  the  Creeks  in 
1899,  the  Seminole  in  1901,  and  in  the 
other  nations  in  1903.  Congress  also  pro- 
vided that' the  Commission  should  make 
citizenship  rolls  for  each  tribe,  containing 
lists  of  such  Indians  as  were  justly  en- 


titled to  share  in  the  division  of  the  land. 
Of  the  200,000  claims  presented,  about 
90,000  were  allowed.  These  decisions 
included  the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
Mississippi  Choctaw,  the  care  of  the  freed- 
men  who  had  been  owned  as  slaves  by 
these  Indians  and  after  the  Civil  war 
granted  citizenship,  and  several  other 
diflicult  questions. 

The  Commission  was  required  to  allot 
the  land  according  to  its  value.  This 
differed  greatly  on  account  of  the  coal, 
asphalt,  and  other  minerals,  of  the  valu- 
able timber,  of  its  great  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, and  of  its  large  towns  with  fiour- 
ishing  business  interests.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  determine  the  value  of 
each  quarter  section.  The  Commission 
surveyed  the  country,  appraised  these 
values,  decided  and  carried  out  plans  for 
the  equitable  and  possible  adjustment  of 
the  town  sites,  and  made  triplicate  records 
of  all  these  matters.  This  occupied  a 
large  clerice'  force,  at  one  time  amounting 
to  500,  from  1898  to  1905. 

In  1903  charges  were  made  by  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association  that  the  members 
and  officers  of  the  Commission  had  used 
their  positions  to  advance  their  private 
interests.  President  Roosevelt  appointed 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  and  Mr  Clinton 
R.  Woodruff  to  investigate  these  chai^ges. 
Their  report,  while  advising  circumspec- 
tion in  tnese  particulars,  exonerated  the 
Commission  from  all  malfeasance. 

By  the  processes  described,  and  by  a 
large  amount  of  other  detailed  work, 
20,000,000  acres  of  land  were  justly  dis- 
tributed among  90,000  heirs;  the  interests 
of  600,000  other  inhabitants  were  con- 
served, and  an  enormous  amount  of  labor 
connected  therewith  was  successfully 
carried  on  under  diflicult  conditions  of 
many  kinds.  The  work  of  allotment  occu- 
pied about  7  years  and  was  accomplished 
at  a  cost  eomvalent  to  10  cents  an  acre 
for  the  lana  allotted.  Thus  by  the  work 
of  the  Commission  from  1893  to  1905  five 
governments  with  their  executive,  legis- 
wtive,  and  judicial  machinery  were  suc- 
cessfully transformed  into  a  constituent 
part  of  the  United  States  by  transactions 
which  secured  all  their  just  rights  and 
promoted  their  highest  welfare,  as  well 
as  contributed  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
whole  country. 

See  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  1893-1905;  Reports  of  the 
Commission  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 
1894-1905.  (A.  L.  D.) 

Commnnipaw  ('good  fishing.' — Jones, 
Ind.  Bui.,  15,  1867).  The  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Hackensack,  about  1630,  at 
the  present  Communipaw,  Hudson  co., 
N.J.  (j.  M.) 

OommnnipAa.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  90, 
1872.    Oamoeiutpa.— Ibid.  (Dutch   form).     Oaai»- 
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—Doc.  Of  1666  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  ii, 
468.  1858  (probably  a  Dutch  settlement).  Ga- 
monepa.— Ibid.,  466.  G^moenepaen.— Deed  of  1654, 
ibid.,  xiii,  86, 1881.  Gemoenepaw.—Deed  of  1647, 
ibid.,  22  (name  of  creek). 

Como.  An  unidentified  tribe  that  lived 
near  the  Susola,  of  whom  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  84, 1851)  heard  while 
in  Texas  in  1527-34.  The  people  seem 
to  have  been  nearer  the  coast  than  the 
Susola,  who,  at  the  time  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
heard  of  them,  were  at  war  with  the 
Atayos  (Adai). 

Ck>mohaabi.  A  Papa^o  village  in  s. 
Ariz.,  on  the  border  of  Sonora;  pop.  80 
families  in  1871.— Wilbur  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1871,  365,  1872. 

Comopori.  A  warlike  tribe  of  the  Cahita 
group  formerly  inhabiting  a  peninsula  7 
leagues  from  Ahome,  n.  w.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  They  subsisted  bv  fishing,  and 
appear  to  have  been  related  to  the  vaco- 
r^ue,  speaking  the  same  language. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  332,  1864. 

Gomox.  An  important  coast  Salish 
tribe  on  both  sides  of  Discovery  pas- 
sage, between  Chancellor  channel  and  C. 
Mudge,  Brit.  Col.  Their  proper  name, 
Catl6''ltx,  has  been  taken  bv  Boas  as  the 
aesignation  of  one  dialect  oi  coast  Salish, 
including,  besides  this,  the  Clahoose, 
Eeksen,  Kakekt,  Kaake,  Tatpoos,  Ho- 
maltko,  and  Sliammon.  Pop.  of  the 
tribe  58  in  1904;  of  those  speaking  the 
dialect,  about  300.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Oa^atq.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Cad., 
10,  1889.  Oommanheak.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  234. 1848.  Oo-moux.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  1865.  Oomoz.— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  181,  1861.  Comuxes.— Grant  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293, 1867.  K'o'moka.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 1889.  Ko-mookht.— 
GibbB  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  289, 1877.  Komux.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life.  311,  1868.  Kowinook.--Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  120b,  1884. 
B'komook.— GIbbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  269. 
1877  (Uguultas  name).  8'tlaht-tohUt-hu.— Ibid, 
fown  name).  Xomoka.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887 
(Lekwiltok  name). 

Comosa.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage on  Tippecanoe  r.,  in  Fulton  co., 
Ind.  The  reserve  on  which  it  was  situa- 
ted was  sold  in  1834.  The  name  was 
that  of  a  chief.    Also  spelled  Camoza. 

Comnpatrico.  An  Opata  pueblo  visited 
by  Coronado  in  1540.  It  was  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Sonora,  n.  w. 
Mexico,  doubtless  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arizpe.  Possibly  identical  with  a  pueblo 
later  known  by  another  name. 
Oomupatrioo.— Castafieda  (1696)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  615.  1896.  Upatrioo  — Castafleda  in  Temaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  158. 1838. 

Cona.  A  settlement  of  a  semisedentary 
tribe  called  Teyas  by  the  Spaniards,  re- 
garded as  probably  the  Hainai,  a  Caddoan 
tribe.  The  place  was  visited  by.  Coro- 
nado and  his  army  in  1541,  and  de- 
scribed as  situated  250  leagues  {ca.  660 
m.)  from  the  Pueblo  settlements  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  40  days*  journey  s.  of 
Quivira  in  b.  central  Kansas.     See  Casta- 


fXeda  (1596)  m  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  607, 
1896. 

Conaliga.  A  former  Upper  Creek  band 
or  settlement,  probably  near  Tukabatchi, 
on  Tallapoosa  r.,  perhaps  in  Randolph 
CO.,  Ala. — Woodward,  Reminiscences,  37, 
1859. 

Conanhkare.  A  Tuscarora  villas  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701.— Lawson  (1709), 
N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Conoepoion  (Spanish).  A  Tubar  pueblo 
on  the  8.  tributary  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  v 
Berra,  Geog.,  323,  1864. 

Conoepoion.  A  mission  established 
among  the  Yuma  by  Fray  Francisco 
Garc^s,  in  1780,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Colorado,  in  s.  b.  Cal.,  near  the 
Arizona  boundary,  at  the  site  of  modem 
Ft  Yuma.  The  mission  was  destroyed 
by  the  natives  July  17-19, 1781,  and  alx>ut 
50  Spaniards,  including  Garc^,  3  other 
friars,  and  Capt.  Rivera  y  Monoada,  were 
killed.  See  S(in  Pedro  y  JSan  Pablo, 
Oonoepoion.— Taylor  in  Cal'.  Farmer,  June  IS, 
1862:  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  897,  1889.  Im- 
nuMulate  Oonoeption.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  101, 1855. 
Puerta  de  la  Purlsima  Oonoepeiom—Coues,  Oarcte 
Diary,  19, 1900. 

Conoepcion  de  Hueitra  Sefiora.  A  visita- 
tion town  of  (Cochimi?)  Indians  in  1745, 
situated  6  leagues  s.  of  the  parent  mission, 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe,  in  lat  27**, 
Lower  California.  Thirty-two  ranche- 
rias  were  dependent  on  it, 
Conoepoioix  de  Kueetra  Senora.— Venegas,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  198.  1759.  PuHuma  Goaoepeion.— Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a.,  v,  186, 1857. 

Conoha(  shortened  from  Ku^shak-boluktaj 
*  round  reed-brake').  A  former  impor- 
tant Choctaw  town,  named  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  side  of  a  circular  reed-brake 
in  the  s.  Ws  corner  of  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 
It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  lines  which 
separated  the  three  primary  Choctaw 
divisions,  although  belonging  itself  to 
the  N.  E.  division. — Halbert  in  Ala.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  I,  376,  1901;  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,  Ill,  370,  1900. 

Oonoha.— hanyille,  map  (1732)  in  Hamilton,  Co- 
lonial Mobile,  158,  1897;  Jefferys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  135,  map,  1761.  Oonanaqaes.— LaHarpe 
(1715^  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  44,  1851. 
GooMk  Baloagtaw.— Romans,  Florida,  311,  1775. 
Oouohae.— Vaudreull  (1709)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  951, 1858. 

Gonohachiton  {Kunshak-chiUby  *  big  reed- 
brake').  A  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Neshoba  co..  Miss.,  which  extended  from 
about  2  m.  w.  of  Yazoo  town  almost  to 
the  vicinity  of  Schekaha.  Often  called 
West  Congeto  and  West  Cooncheto  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  another  town  of  the  same 
or  a  similar  name.  See  CouechitoUy  and 
consult  Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
VI,  427,  1902. 

Oonohaohitou.— Philippeaux,  Map  of  Engl.  Col., 
1781.  OonohiUshitouu.— Alcedo.  Dice  Geog.,  i,  638, 
1786.  Quansheto.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  296,  1775. 
West  Oongeta.— Romans,  Florida,  313, 1775.  Weat 
Oongeto. —Halbert,  op.  cit.  Weet  Ooonoheto.  —Ibid . 
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Oonishanly.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
about  the  junction  of  Ck)nchanti  cr.  with 
Arkansas  r.,  Ind.  Ter. 
OoBohjuiti.— Oatflchet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  185, 
18»8.    Ikaa'-teh£ti.— Ibid.    Kanahadi.— Ibid. 

Conehartiiiiioco*!  Town.  A  former  town 
on  Apalachicola  r.,  Fia.,  evidently  named 
from  a  chief  called  Conchart,  orConcharti, 
and  probably  belonging  to  the  Lower 
Creeks. 

CoBohaptimiooo*!  town.— Jesup  (1887)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  78,  25th  Ck>ng.,2d  seaB..  d5, 18S8.  Oonoharti- 
mioeo'i  towxu— Jesup  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  225,  25th 
Cong., 3d  8688.,  65, 1839. 

Conehatikpi  {KvPshak-tikpi,  'reed-brake 
knob').  A  former  Choctaw  town  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  popularly  called 
Coonshark,  in  the  s.  part  of  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
creek,  which  in  turn  was  called  after  a 
prominent  bluff  near  a  reed-brake. — 
Haibert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi, 
430,  1902. 

Conehayon.  One  of  the  7  villages  or 
tribes  forming  the  Taensa  confederacy  in 
1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv,  179, 
1880. 

Conohi.  Mentioned  by  Grarcia  (Origen 
-  Inds.,  293,  1729)  as  an  Indian  province 
of  New  Mexico,  but  more  likely  identi- 
fiable with  the  Conchas,  or  Conchos,  a 
little-known  tribe  formerly  living  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Concho  ( Span. :  '  conch  * ) .  The  inhab- 
itants of  Concho  bay,  £.  coast  of  Lower 
California,  on  which  Loreto  mission  was 
established  in  1697.  The  people  spoke 
the  Cochimi  dialect.— Picolo  (1702)  in 
Lettres  Edif.,  ii,  63,  1841. 

Condawhaw.  A  Seneca  settlement,  in 
1779,  on  the  site  of  the  present  North 
Hector,  N.  Y.— Doc.  of  1779  quoted  by 
Conover,  Kanadesi^  and  Geneva  MS., 
B.  A.  E. 

Conejerot  (Span.:  'rabbit men').  An 
unidentified  Apache  band,  mentioned 
by  Barcia  (Ensayo  Cronologico,  169, 
1723):  **Inl596theApachescalledCone- 
jeros  destroyed  a  people  they  described 
as  red  and  white  who  had  come  from 
Florida.  The  Spaniards  could  not  ascer- 
tain of  what  nation  they  were  nor  find 
traces  of  their  journey." " 

Conejoholo  ( '  a  kettle  on  a  long  upright 
object.' — Hewitt).  A  Conoy  village, 
identical  with  the  Dekanoagah'  of  Evans, 
which  Day  locates  on  the  e.  bank  of  the 
Susquehanna,  on  or  near  the  site  of  Bain- 
bridge,  Lancaster  co.,  Pa.  The  Conoy 
removed  to  Conejoholo  from  their  former 
home  on  the  Potomac  about  17(X)  and 
again  removed  farther  up  the  Susque- 
Imnna  before  1743.  ( j.  m.  ) 

OoiMJAfhera.— Doc.  of  1705  In  Day,  Penn.,  390, 
1843.  Oonejoholo.— Doc.  of  1743  in  Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg..  26. 1  Wt5.  DekanoAf&h.— Evans  ( 1707)  in  Day, 
op.  cit.,  389,  1848. 


Conejof  (Span.:  'rabbits').  A  small 
Diegueilo  band  on  or  near  Capitan  Grande 
res.,  at  least  9  m.  from  San  Diego,  Cal.; 
pop.  80  in  1883. 

Conemaagh.    There  seems  formerly  to 
have  been  a  Delaware  (?)  village  of  this 
name  about  the  present  Conemaugh,  on 
Kiskiminetas  r.,  Cambria  co..  Pa. 
OmitmtMk  Old  T.— La  Tour,  map,  1784. 

Conei.  Small  prehistoric  objects  of 
polished  stone,  the  use  of  which  is  unde- 
termined, and  they  are  therefore  classed 
with  problematical  objects  ( q.  v. ) .  They 
are  usually  made  of  hematite  or  other 
hard  material,  and  occur  most  plentifully 
in  the  states  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
base  often  varies  somewhat  from  a  circle, 
and  the  apex  is  sometimes  quite  low. 
Occasionally  the  specimens  are  truncated 
or  abruptly  slopefd  above  or  grade  into 
hemispheres  (q.  v.),  and  there  are 
doubly  conical  and  egg  forms  which  grade 
into  the  typical  plummets  (q.  v.),  the 
top  in  cases  being  truncated  or  slightly 
hollowed  out,  as  if  to  accommodate  some 
kind  of  faslenine.  Some  of  the  cones 
approximate  in  form  the  more  conical 
boat-stones  (q.  v.).  It  is  surmised  that 
they  were  carried  as  charms  or  served  as  a 
part  of  the  **medicine"  kit  of  the  shaman. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  were 
employed  in  playing  some 
game.  It  is  observed  that 
kindred  objects  of  hematite 
of  more  or  lees  irregular 
shape  show  facets,  such  as 
would  result  from  rubbing  ©o""  o^  He«ATiTi; 
them  down  for  the  red  color  '*"'^°'^^  ^'"^ 
which  they  somewhat  readily  yield.  Sim- 
ilar conical  objects  of  hematite  are  used 
by  the  Pueblos  of  to-day  and  were  used  by 
the  ancient  tribes  in  making  sacred  paint; 
a  tablet  of  sandstone  or  shale  served  a» 
the  grinding  plate,  and  the  cone,  which 
was  the  muTler,  also  yielded  the  paint 
See  Hemispheres. 

Cones  are  described  and  illustrated 
among  others  by  Fowke  (1)  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896,  (2)  Archaeol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  in 
Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  6, 1872. 

(w.  H.  H.      G.  F.) 

Coneitoga  (Kanastdge,  'at  the  place  of 
the  immersed  i)ole  * ) .  An  important  Iro- 
quoian  tribe  that  formerly  lived  on  Sus- 
auehanna  r.  and  its  branches.  When 
nrst  met  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  in  1608, 
and  until  their  conquest  by  the  Iroquois 
confederation  in  1675,  they  were  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Aigonquian  tril)e8  of  the  e. 
shore  of  Chesapeake  bay  and  at  war  with 
those  on  the  w.  shore.  They  were  de- 
scribed as  warlike  and  as  possessed  of  a 
physique  far  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
other  neighboring  tribes.     By  conquest 
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they  claimed  the  lands  on  both  sides  of 
Chesapeake  bay,  from  the  Choptank  and 
Patuxent  n.  to  the  territory  of  the  Iro- 
quois. In  1675,  after  their  defeat,  they 
established  themselves  on  the  b.  bank  of 
the  Potomac,  in  Maryland,  immediately 
N.  of  Piscataway  cr.,  below  which  the 
Doag  (Nanticoke)  were  then  living. 
They  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  and  with  the  English 
of  Maryland.  The  Iroquois  had  carried 
on  relentless  war  against  them,  with  vary- 
ing success,  which  finally  reduced  them 
from3,000(?)  warriors  in  1608  to  about  550 
in  1648,  while  their  allies  brought  the  ag- 
gregate to  about  1,250.  Ohamplain  says 
that  in  1615  they  had  more  than  20  vil- 
lages, of  which  only  3  were  at  that  time 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Iroauois,  and 
that  their  town  of  Carantouan  alone  could 
muster  more  than  800  warriors.  The  Iro- 
quois of  the  N.  drove  the  CJonestoga  down 
on  the  tribes  to  the  s.  and  w.,  who  were 
allies  of  the  English,  a  movement  involv- 
ing the  Conestoga  in  a  war  with  Maryland 
and  Virginia  in  1675.  Finding  them- 
selves surrounded  by  enemies  on  all 
sides,  a  portion  of  them  abandoned  their 
country  and  took  refuge  with  the  Occa- 
neechi  on  Roanoke  r.,  while  the  rest 
remained  in  Pennsylvania.  A  quarrel  oc- 
curred soon  with  the  Occaneechi,  who 
made  common  cause  with  the  whites 
against  the  fugitive  Conestoga,  who  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Susquehanna  r.  and 
submit  to  the  Iroquois.  According  to 
Colden  they  were  all  finally  remov^  to 
the  country  of  the  Oneida,  where  they  re- 
mained until  they  lost  their  language, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Conestoga,  their  ancient  town.  Here 
they  rapidly  wasted,  until,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1763,  the  remnant,  number- 
ing only  20,  were  massacred  by  a  party  of 
rioters  infiamed  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Indian  war  then  raging  along  the  Penn- 
sylvania frontier.  About  1675  their 
stockade,  where  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Maryland  forces,  was  on  the  e.  side 
of  Susquehanna  r.,  3  m.  below  Columbia, 
Pa.  Herrman's  map  of  1676  located  it 
at  nearly  the  same  point  on  the  river,  but 
on  the  w.  bank.  Tne  Swedes  and  Dutch 
called  them  Minqua,  from  the  Delaware 
name  applied  to  all  tribes  of  Iroquoian 
stock;  the  Powhatan  tribes  called  them 
Susquehannock,  a  name  signifying  '  roily 
river,*  which  was  adopted  by  the  English 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  names 
of  their  villages  are  Attaock,  Carantouan, 
Cepowig,  Quadroque,  Sasquesahanouj^h, 
Testnigh ,  and  Utchowig.  The  Mehernn, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  s.  e.  Virginia, 
were  officially  reported  to  be  a  band  of 
the  Conestoga  driven  s.  by  the  Virginians 
during  Bacon*  s  rebellion  in  1675-76. 

(j.  N.  B.H.) 
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ampton Co.,  5, 1846.  Ooanastago.— Peters  (1764)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  x,  508, 1871.  Oono- 
stogas.— Ft  Stanwix  treaty  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Cof  Hist.,  yiii,  133,  1867.  BadastM.— DenonvUIe 
(1865), ibid., IX, 283,1855.  Oaadastogn^-Jes.ReL 
1672,  26,  1868.  Oaadostoc«ga.~La  Salle  (1682)  in 
Margry,D^.,li,237.1877.  <hmoneta«.— Doc.  of  1756 
in  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  106. 1846.  Oaaadaato- 
gues.— Gallatin  inTrans.Am.Etnnol.Soc., 103,1848. 
Guaadostagoes.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  290. 
1853.  Oayaadote.— GallaUn  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  ui,  125,  note,  1863.   Hvskehaaoos.— Carr 

(1664) ,  ibid.,  74.    Kaaneastoka-roaeak Macauley. 

N.  Y.,  II,  174, 1829.  XaohotretiaL— De  Laet,  Nov! 
Orb.,76,1683.  Hiaokoa.— Holm  (1702)inMem.. Hist 
Soc.  Pa.,  m.  pt.  1,  157, 1834.  Miaquaaa.— Dutch 
map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1866.  Mla- 
qoaes.— Hendricksen(1616),ibid..l4.  Mlaqaaea.— 
Yong  (1634)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  119, 
1871.  Miaqaas.— Dutch  rec.  (1649)  quoted  by  Win- 
field,  Hudson  Co.,  49,  1874.  Miaqaaae.— Hudde 
(1645)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xn,  30,  1877.  Mla- 
quays.— Penn' R treaty  (1701)  in  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  428, 
1797.  Miaques,— Holm  (1702)  in  Mem.  Hist  Soc 
Pa.  m,  pt.  1, 167, 1834.    HiaqiiiBoa.— Mitchell,  map 
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(1755),  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq.,  i.  96, 1878.  Xinqoo- 
sy.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  76,  1633.    l^fsokuMar.— 

Vaier.  Mith.,  pt.  8.  sec. 3,  817, 1816.    MjnequMer 

Ibid.,  317.  KatiopertiMnmL—DuCreux  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,  vi,  137, 1857  (Lat.:  'Nation 
of  tlie  poles').  Ogehafe.— Dutch  map  (1616)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856 (Mohawk  name).  Oa- 
tastoes.— Galline6  (1684)  in  Pemow,  Ohio  Val.,  219, 
lo90.  Baakwihtnang.— Kaflnesque,  Am.  Nations, 
1,138,1836.  Sasqualuuia.— Herrman,  map  (1670) 
in  Rep.  on  Boundary  between  Va.and  Md.,  1873. 
Saaquahaanalis.— Doc.  of  1726  in  N.  C.  Rec,  II, 
643. 1886.  Sasquehanaoeka.— Doc.  ca.  1646  in  Force, 
HLst.  Tracts,  II,  19, 1838.  8asqueaahaiiooks.^mith 
(1629), Va.,  1, 118. 1819.  Sasquesahanouffha.— Ibid., 
74.  SaaquesahanongB.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va., 
39, 1849.  Saaquisahaaoughea.— Md.  Rec.  quoted  in 
The  Nation  ,343.  A  pr.  22, 1886.  Baaaquahana. —Herr- 


man, map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  Boundary  between 
Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  Beaoaah aaoaka.  —Harris,  Voy. 
and  Trav..  i,  843, 1705.  Baaqnihanowea.- Bozman, 
Md..i,128,1837.  Southern  Xinquaa.— Doc.  of  1649  in 
N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiii,25, 1881.  Buaeahaanaea.— 
Andros  (1676),  ibid.,  xil,  557, 1877.  Bnaeohaanea.— 
Andros,  ibid.,  556.  Buaquahanaa.— Penn's  treaty 
(1701)  in  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  428,  1797.  Buaqaa- 
hannooka.  —Doc.  of  1648,  ibid. ,  1 14.  Buaqoehanaa.  — 
Doc.  of  1671  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii,  488. 1877. 
8aaqw>hanwayh.— Penn.  Rec.  (1701)  in  Day,  Penn., 


390,  1843.     Baaqoahaiuiah  MinqoaTS.— Ibid.    Baa- 

Siehanna'a.— Andros  (1675)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
ist.,  XII,  548,  1877.  Buaquehannoeka.— Doc.  of 
1648  in  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114.  1797.  Buaqaehan- 
noea.— Doc.  of  1642  quoted  by  White,  Rel.  Itin.,  82, 
1874.  BoaquehaoiuNk— Doc.  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX.  227, 1865.  Buaquahanoeka.— Bozman, 
Md.,  1, 128, 1837.  Baaquehanoea.— White  {ca.  1634). 
Rel.  Itin.,  87,  1874.  Buaqohaanok.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  xi,  1848.  Baaqaihanooffha.- Doc.  of  1638  in 
Bozman,  Md.,  ii.  62,  1837.  Takoulgaehroaaona.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxxvii,  104,  1899.  Tra- 
kouaehronaoBa.-nJes.  Rel.,  iii,  index,  1858.  Tra- 
kSaehnmnoaa.— Ibid,  1660,  7. 1858. 

Coneitoga  hone.  A  heavy  draft  horse, 
said  to  have  origiiiated  in  Pennsylvania 
toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
from  a  cross  of  the  Flemish  cart  horse 
with  some  English  breed  (Bartlett,  Diet. 
Americanisms,  137,  1877).  This  horse 
was  mach  in  use  before  the  era  of  rail-, 
roads.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Coneftoga  wa^on.  A  large  white-topped 
wagon,  to  which  6  or  more  Conestoga 
horses  were  attached  (Bartlett,  Diet 
Americanisms,  137,  1877).  These  horses 
and  waffons  ''were  a  marked  feature  of 
the  landscape  of  this  state.*'  The  horse 
and  the  wagon  were  named  from  Oon- 
eetoga,  a  village  in  Lancaster  co.,  Pa., 
called  after  one  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples 
inhabiting  this  region  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. '  (a.  f.  c.) 

Confederation.  A  political  league  for 
offense  and  defense  was  sometimes  formed 
by  two  or  more  tribes,  who  entered  into 
a  compact  or  formal  statement  of  princi- 
ples to  govern  their  separate  and  collect- 
ive action.  A  looser,  lees  formal,  and  less 
cohesive  alliance  of  tribes  was  sometimes 
formed  to  meet  some  grave  temporary 
emergencjr.  The  unit  of  a  confederation  is 
the  organized  tribe,  just  as  the  clan  or  gens 
is  the  unit  of  the  tribe.  The  confederation 
has  a  supreme  council  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  several  contracting 
tribes  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
tribes  forming  a  confederation  surren- 
dered to  the  league  certain  powers  and 
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rights  which  they  had  exercised  indi- 
vidually. The  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  functions  of  the  confederation 
were  exercised  by  the  supreme  council 
through  instnunents  appointed  in  the 
compact  or  afterward  devised.  Every 
tribe  of  the  confederation  was  generally 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  supreme 
federal  council.  The  chiefs  of  the  federal 
council  and  the  subchiefs  of  each  tribe 
constituted  the  local  council  of  the  tribe. 
The  confirmation  of  officials  and  their 
installation  were  functions  delegated  to 
the  officers  of  the  confederation.  The 
supreme  federal  council  had  practically 
the  same  officers  as  a  tribal  council, 
namely,  a  speaker,  fire-keeper,  door- 
keeper, and  wampum-keeper  or  annalist. 
In  the  Iroquoian  confederation  the  origi- 
nal 5  tribes  severally  had  a  supreme  war- 
chief,  the  name  and  the  title  of  whom 
were  hereditary  in  certain  specified  clans. 
The  supreme  federal  council,  sitting  aa  a 
court  withouta  jury,  heard  anddetermined 
causes  in  accordance  with  established 
principles  and  rules.  The  representation 
in  the  council  of  the  Iroquois  confedera- 
tion was  not  based  on  the  clan  as  its  unit, 
for  many  clans  had  no  representative  in 
the  federal  council,  while  others  had  sev- 
eral. The  supreme  federal  council  of 
this  confederation  was  organized  on.  the 
basis  of  tribal  phratries  or  brotherhoods 
of  tribes,  of  which  one  phratry  acted  as 
do  the  presiding  judges  of  a  court  sitting 
without  a  jury,  having  power  to  confirm, 
or  on  constitutional  or  other  grounds  to 
reject,  the  votes  or  conclusions  of  the  two 
othep  phratries  acting  individually,  but 
having  no  right  to  discuss  any  question 
beyond  suggesting  means  to  the  other 
phratries  for  reaching  an  agreement  or 
compromise,  in  the  event  that  they  offer 
differing  votes  or  opinions,  and  at  all 
times  t^ing  jealously  careful  of  the  cus- 
toms, rules,  principles,  and  precedents  of 
the  council,  requiring  procedure  strictly 
to  conform  to  these  where  possible.  The 
constituent  tribes  of  the  Iroouois  con- 
federation, the  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onon- 
daga, Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  constituted 
three  tribal  phratries,  of  which  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Seneca  formed  the  first,  the 
Oneida  and  Cayu^  the  second,  and  the 
Onondaga  the  third;  but  in  ceremonial 
and  festal  assemblies  the  last  tribe  affi- 
liated with  the  Mohawk-Seneca  phratry. 
Among  the  looser  confederations,  prop- 
erly alliances,  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  Potawatomi; 
the  7  council  fires  of  the  Dakota;  and  the 
alliance  of  the  tribes  of  Virginiaand  Mary- 
land called  the  Powhatan  confederacy. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  loose  CadcJo 
confederacy,  which,  like  the  other?,  was 
held  together  largely  by  relipous  affilia- 
tion. The  records  are  insufficient  to  de- 
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fine  with  accuracy  the  political  oi^ganiza- 
tion  of  these  groups.  See  Clan  avd  OenSf 
Oovemmeiitf  Social  Organizationy  Tribe. 
(j.  N.  B.  H.) 
Gongaree.  A  small  tribe,  supposed  to 
be  Siouan,  formerly  living  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  grounds  for  including  this 
tribe  in  the  Siouan  family  are  its  location 
and  its  intimate  relation  with  known 
Siouan  tribes^  especially  the  Catawba, 
with  which  it  was  ultimately  incorpo- 
rated; but  according  to  Adair  and  Law- 
son  the  Congaree  spoke  a  dialect  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Catawba,  which  they 
f  reserved  even  after  their  incorporation, 
n  1693  the  Cherokee  complained  that  the 
Shawnee,  Catawba,  and  Congaree  took 
prisoners  from  among  them  and  sold 
them  as  slaves  in  Charleston.  They  were 
visited  in  1701  by  Lawson,  who  found 
them  on  the  n.  b.  bank  of  Santee  r.  below 
the  junction  of  the  Wateree.  Their  town 
consisted  of  not  more  than  12  houses, 
with  plantations  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try. On  a  map  of  1715  the  village  of 
the  Congaree  is  placed  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Congaree  r.,  about  opposite  the  site  of 
Columbia.  A  fort  baring  the  tribal 
name  was  established  near  tne  village  in 
1718.  They  were  a  small  tribe,  having 
lost  many  by  tribal  feuds  but  more  by 
smallpox.  Lawson  states  that,  although 
the  several  tribes  visited  by  him  were 
^nerally  small  and  lived  closely  adjoin- 
ing one  another,  they  differed  in  features, 
disposition,  and  language,  a  fact  which 
renders  the  assignment  of  these  small 
tribes  to  the  Siouan  family  conjectural. 
The  Congaree,  like  their  neighbors,  took 
part  in  the  Yamasi  war  in  1715,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  they  were  so  reduced  that 
they  were  comjjelled  to  move  up  the 
country  and  join  the  Catawba,  with 
whom  they  were  still  living  in  1743. 
MolPs  map  of  1730  (Salmon,  Modem 
History,  in,  562,  1746)  places  their  town 
or  station  on  the  n.  bank  of  Congaree  r., 
opposite  which  ran  the  trail  to  the  Chero- 
kee country.  It  was  s.  of  lat.  34°,  prob- 
ably in  Richland  co.  They  were  a  friendly 
people,  handsome  and  well  built,  the 
women  being  especially  beautiful  com- 

Sared  with  those  of  other  tribes.  See 
looney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  1894. 
Ani'-Oiir.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  508, 
1900  ('  lonsr-hairc'd  people,'  a  Cherokee  clan,  pos- 
sibly orignfnally  Ck)ngareeJ.  Oanggaree.— Adair, 
Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  225, 1775.  Cong*"**-— Mills.  Hist. 
S.  C,  108, 1826.  Oongares.— Doc.  of  1719  In  Rivers, 
Hist.  S.  C,  93,  1874.  Oongerees.— Lawson.  Hist. 
Carolina,  25, 1860.  Oongeret. — ^Moll,  map  of  Caro- 
lina, 1720.  Congr^.— La  Tour,  map  of  U.  S.,  1784. 
Oonqeree*.— Warmapof  1716  in  Wlnsor,  Hist.  Am., 
V,  346, 1887. 

Conge wiohacha  ( wicbncha  = '  man ' ) .  A 
Dakota  division,  possibly  of  the  Teton. 
Cf.  Kanghiyuha. 

Ooiife-wee-cluiH)ha.— Corliss,  MS.  Lacotah  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  106, 1874  (Teton  name). 


Conioari  (Nahuatl:cont  *crow, '  *  raven  % 
oari  'house':  *  house  of  the  raven.' — 
Buelna).  A  settlement  of  the  Mayo, 
probably  of  the  Tepahue  division,  on 
the  Rio  Mayo,  30  m.  n.  of  Alamos,  in 
lat.  27®  6^  8.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  con- 
tained 200  families  in  1645,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  most  important  Mayo  settle- 
ments. For  discussion  as  to  its  linguistic 
relations  see  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  53, 1890. 

OaaioarL— Escudero,  NoUclas  de  Son.  y  Sin.,  101,, 
1849.  Ooneo^.— Hardy,  Travels  in  Mexico,  438, 
1829.  Oonieare.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  1726.  Gonieari.— Rivera,  Diario 
y  Denot.,  leg.  1179, 1736.  San  Andres  Conieari. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  856, 1864. 

Coniioa  (seemingly  from  kane^ska, 
*  grass ' ) .  One  of  4  Cherokee  settlements 
mentioned  by  Bartram  (Travels,  371, 
1792)  as  situated  on  a  branch  of  Ten- 
nessee r.  about  1776. 

Conkluuideenrhonon.   An  Iroquoian  tribe 
living  s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1635. 
Oonkhandeenrhoaoiis.— Brebeuf  in  Jes.  Rel.  for  1635. 
33,  1858.    KoBkhaadeenhroaoB.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640. 
35.1858. 

Gonneaut  A  village  composed  of  Onon- 
daf;a  and  Missisau^  and  other  Algon- 
quian  immigrants,  situated  on  Conneaut 
lake.  Pa. ,  in  the  18th  century. 
Oonevat— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff., 
1. 1^,  1832.    Oonyat— Elllcot  (1794)^  ibid.,  516. 

Conneotieat  (from  the  Mahican  quirmi' 
ttikq-utf  *  at  the  long  tidal  river*).  Tribes 
living  on  Connecticut  r.,  including  the 
Scantie,  Nawaas,  and  Podunk. 
Gonittakooka.— Van  der  Donck  (1655)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  82, 1872.  Oonnaota- 
outa.— Wood  (1639)  quoted  by  Barton,  New  Viewg, 
xix,  1798.  ConaMtioata.— Russell  (1682)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  Vlil,  85, 1868.  Qaintieoook.  — 
Williams  (1643),  ibid.,  Ists.,  ni, 205. 1794. 

Connewango  ('at  the  falls').  (1)  A 
Seneca  village  that  stood  on  the  site  of 
Warren,  Pa.,  and  was  destroyed  by  Col. 
Brodhead  in  1781.  (2)  A  former  Seneca 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Alleghany  r. , 
above  the  site  of  Tionesta,  Forest  co..  Pa. 
Both  villages  belonged  to  the  division  of 
the  Seneca  known  as  Cornplanter's  band. 
Oaaanoaacaa.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Oanaaaafon. — 
Vaudreiiil(1759)in  N.Y.  Doc.Col.Hi8t.,x,949,1868. 
Oanawifoa.— Quy  Park  conf.  (1775),  ibid.,  viii. 
553, 1857.  Oaaawaffow.-^ohnson  Hall  conf.  ( 1774 ) , 
ibid.  Oaaawako.— Ononda^  conf.,  ibid.,  426. 
Oanwafan.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1774),  ibid.,  519. 
Oayantha.— Procter  in  Am.  St  Pap.,  iv,  154. 1832. 
Oonawafo.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  fi.  A.  £.,  pi. 
clx,  1899.  Oonewanffo.~ButterfieId.  Washiuffton- 
Irvine  Ctor..  43,  18^  Gonneofie.— Harris,  Tour, 
map,  1805.  Oonnewangoat.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  288, 1853.  Oomplaater'a  Town.— V.  L. 
Thomas,    letter,    1885.      Kaaaouafaa.— Joncaire 

(1749)  in  Maigry , D^c,  yi,  675, 1886.   Kaaauafon 

Butterfield,  op.  cit  Kaaoacoa.— Pouchot,  map 
(1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  694, 1858.  Ximo- 
agon.— Doc.  of  1759.  ibid.,  984. 

Conohaiiet  A  Massachuset  village  for- 
merly about  Cohasset,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass. 
The  site  was  sold  by  the  Indians  in  1635. 
Oonohauat.— Flint  (1821)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  s.,  II,  84-«5, 1830.  auoaakaait.— Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  li,  194,  repr.  1819.  Quoaahaacit— ^ith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  vi,  108, 1887. 
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Conontoroy.  Given  as  one  of  the  **out 
towns*'  among  the  Cherokee  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1755  (Roycein  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
143,  1887).     Not  identified. 

Conop.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Ck)6tanoan,  connected  witn  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Conoross  (corruption  of  KUvxirZ-urd^- 
sikflylf  or  KAwdnf-tsturd'-sCifltfi,  *  where  the 
duck  fell  off').  The  supposed  name  of 
a  Cherokee  settlement  on  Conoross  cr., 
which  enters  Keowee  or  Seneca  r.  from 
the  w,,  in  Anderson  co.,  S.  C. — Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  412,  1900. 
OoBBerow. — ^loid. 

Conoy.  An  Algonquian  tribe,  related 
to  the  Delawares,  from  whose  ancestral 
stem  thev  apparently  sprang,  but  their 
closest  relations  were  with  the  Nanticoke, 
with  whom  it  is  probable  they  were  in 
late  prehistoric  times  united,  the  two 
forming  a  single  tribe,  while  their  lan- 
guage is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat 
closely  allied  to  that  sooken  in  Viijginia 
by  the  Powhatan.  Heckewelder  believed 
them  to  be  identical  with  the  Kanawha, 
who  gave  the  name  to  the  chief  river  of 
West  Virginia.  Although  Brinton  calls 
this  '*a  loose  guess,''  the  names  Conoy, 
Ganawese,  etc.,  seem  to  be  forms  of  Kana- 
wha. The  application  of  the  same  name 
to  the  Piscataway  tribe  of  Maryland,  and 
to  the  river,  is  difficult  to  explain  by 
any  other  theory  than  that  the  fonner 
once  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Kanawha. 
In  1660  (Proc.  Coun.,  1636-67,  Md.  Ar- 
chives, 403,  1885)  the  Piscataway  applied 
to  the  governor  of  the  colony  to  confirm 
their  choice  of  an  "emperor,^'  and  to  his 
inquiry  in  regard  to  their  custom  in  this 
res j)ect,  replied:  **  Long  a goe  there  came  a 
King  from  the  Easteme  Shoare  who  Co- 
manded  over  all  the  Jndians  now  inhab- 
iting within  the  bounds  of  this  Province 
(nameing  every  towne  severally)  and 
also  over  the  ratowmecks  and  Sasque- 
hannoughs,  whome  for  that  he  Did  as  it 
were  imbrace  and  cover  them  all  they 
called  VttapNoingaseinem  this  man  dye- 
ing without  issue  made  his  brother  Quo- 
konassaum  King  after  him,  after  whome 
Succeeded  his  other  brothers,  after  whose 
death  they  tooke  a  Sister's  Sonn,  and  soe 
from  Brother  to  Brother,  and  for  want  of 
such  to  a  Sisters  Sonne,  the  Govemm' 
descended  for  thirteene  Generacons  with- 
out Jnterrupcon  vntill  Kittamaquunds 
tyme  who  dyed  without  brother  or  Sister 
and  apoynted  his  daughter  to  be  Queene 
but  tnat  the  Jndians  withstood  itt  as 
being  Contrary  to  their  Custome,  where- 
vpon  they  chose  Weghucasso  for  their 
King  who  was  descended  from  one  of 
Vttapoingassinem  brothers  (But  which 
of  them  tney  knowe  not)  and  Weghucasso 


at  his  death  apoynted  this  other  Vttapo- 
ingassinem to  be  Kin^  bein^  descenaed 
from  one  of  the  first  Kings  this  man  they 
sayd  was  Jan  Jan  Wizous  which  in  their 
language  signifyes  a  true  King.  And 
would  not  suffer  vs  to  call  him  Tawzin 
which  is  the  Style  they  give  to  the  sons 
of  their  Kings,  who  by  their  Custome  are 
not  to  succeede  in  Rule,  but  his  Broth- 
ers, or  the  Sons  of  his  Sisters." 

The  order  of  descent  in  this  extract 
gives  it  an  impress  of  truth.  It  indicates 
close  relation  between  the  Nanticoke 
and  the  Conoy,  though  the  inclusion  of 
the  Susquehanna  (Conestoga)  among  the 
emperor* s  subjects  must  be  rejected.  One 
of  the  tribes  of  the  b.  shore  from  which 
this  chief  could  have  come  was  the 
Nanticoke.  Thirteen  generations  would 
carry  back  the  date  of  this  first  emperor 
to  the  banning  of  the  16th  century. 
Lord  Baltimore's  colonists  in  1634  estab- 
lished a  mission  amongst  them,  and 
the  ** emperor"  Chitomachen,  otherwise 
known  as  Tayac,  said  to  be  ruler  over  a 
dominion  extending  130  m.  b.  and  w., 
was  converted,  with  his  family.  They 
were,  however,  so  harassed  by  the  Cones- 
toga  that  a  few  years  later  they  aban- 
doned their  country  and  moved  farther 
up  the  Potomac.  They,  then  rapidly 
decreasing,  were  in  1673  assigned  a  tract 
on  that  stream,  which  Str^ter  (Hist. 
Mag.,  Ist  s.,  I,  67, 1857)  thinks  may  have 
been  near  the  pite  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Conestoga,  when  driven  from  their 
own  country  by  the  Iroquois  in  1675, 
again  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Conoy 
and  forced  that  tribe  to  retire  up  the 
Potomac  and  into  Pennsylvania.  This 
was  a  gradual  migration,  unless  it  took 

glace  at  a  much  later  period,  for  Baron 
rraffenried,  while  searching  for  a  re- 
ported silver  mine  in  1711,  lound  them 
on  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac 
about  50  m.  above  Washington,  and  made 
a  treaty  of  friendship  with  them.  He 
calls  them  Canawest  About  this  time 
the  Iroquois  assigned  them  lands  at  Cone- 
joholo  on  the  Susquehanna,  near  the  pres- 
ent Bainbridge,  Pa.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Nanticoke  and  Conestoga.  Here  they 
first  began  to  be  known  as  Conoy.  Some 
of  them  were  living  with  these  tribes  at 
Conestoga  in  1742.  They  gradually  made 
their  way  up  the  Susquehanna,  stopping 
at  Harrisburg,  Shamokin,  Catawissa,  and 
Wyoming,  and  in  1765  were  living  in  s. 
New  YoA,  at  Owego,  Chugnut,  and  Che- 
nango, on  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. At  that  time  they  numbered 
only  about  150,  and,  with  their  associates, 
the  Nanticoke  and  Mahican,  were  de- 
pendent on  the  Iroquois.  They  moved 
w.  with  the  Mahican  and  Delawares,  and 
soon  became  known  only  as  a  part  of 
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those  tribes.  In  1793  they  attended  a 
council  near  Detroit  and  used  the  turkey 
as  their  signature. 

The  customs  and  beliefs  of  the  Conoy 
may  l)e8t  be  jfiven  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  White's  Relatioltineris,  ca.  1636, 
although  the  author's  interpretations  of 
customs  often  go  far  astray:  **  The  natives 
are  very  tall  and  well  proportioned;  their 
skin  is  naturally  rather  dark,  and  they 
make  it  uglier  by  staining  it,  generally 
with  red  paint  mixed  with  oil,  to  keep 
off  the  mosquitoes,  thinking  more  of  their 
own  comfort  than  of  appearances.  They 
disfigure  their  countenances  with  other 
colors,  too,  painting  them  in  various  and 
truly  hideous  and  frightful  ways,  either 
a  dark  blue  above  the  nose  and  red  below, 
or  the  reverse.  And  as  they  live  almost 
to  extreme  old  a^  without  having  beards, 
they  counterfeit  them  with  paint,  by 
drawing  lines  of  various  colors  from  the 
extremities  of  the  lips  to  the  ears.  They 
generally  have  black  hair,  which  they 
carry  round  in  a  knot  to  the  left  ear, 
and*  fasten  with  a  band,  adding  some 
ornament  which  is  in  estimation  among 
thenj.  Some  of  them  wear  on  their  fore- 
heads the  figure  of  a  fish  made  of  copper. 
They  adorn  their  necks  with  glass  beads 
strung  on  a  thread  like  necklaces,  though 
these  beads  are  getting  to  be  less  valued 
among  them  and  less  useful  for  trade. 
They  are  clothed  for  the  most  part  in 
deerskins  or  some  similar  kind  of  cov- 
ering, which  hangs  down  behind  like  a 
cloak.  They  wear  aprons  round  the  mid- 
dle, and  leave  the  rest  of  the  body  naked. 
The  young  boys  and  girls  go  about  with 
nothing  on  them.  The  soles  of  their  feet 
are  as  nard  as  horn,  and  they  tread  on 
thorns  and  briers  without  being  hurt. 
Their  arms  are  bows,  and  arrows  3  ft. 
long,  tipped  with  stag's  horn,  or  a  white 
flint  sharpened  at  the  end.  They  shoot 
these  with  such  skill  that  they  can  stand 
off  and  hit  a  sparrow  in  the  middle;  and, 
in  order  to  become  expert  by  practice, 
they  throw  a  spear  up  in  the  air  and 
then  send  an  arrow  from  the  bow  string 
and  drive  it  into  the  spear  before  it  falls. 
But  since  they  do  not  string  the  bow  very 
tight,  they  can  not  hit  a  mark  at  a  great 
distance.  They  live  by  means  of  these 
weapons,  and  go  out  every  day  through 
the  fields  and  woods  to  hunt  squirrels, 
partridges,  turkeys,  and  wild  animals. 
For  there  is  an  abundance  of  all  the*«e, 
though  we  ourselves  do  not  yet  venture 
to  procure  food  by  hunting,  for  fear  of 
ambushes.  They  live  in  houses  built  in 
an  oblong,  oval  shape.  Light  is  admitted 
into  these  through  the  root,  by  a  window 
a  foot  and  a  half  long;  this  also  serves 
to  carry  off  the  smoke,  for  they  kindle  the 
fire  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sleep 
around  the  fire.     Their  kings,  however. 


and  chief  men  have  private  apartments, 
as  it  were,  of  theirown,  and  beds,  made  by 
driving  4  posts  into  the  ground,  and  ar- 
ranging poles  above  them  horizontally." 
According  to  the  same  authority  they 
acknowledged  one  god  of  heaven,  yet 
paid  him  no  outward  worship,  but. strove 
m  every  way  to  appease  a  certain  imagin- 
ary spirit,  which  tney  called  Ochre,  that 
he  might  not  hurt  them.  They  also  wor- 
shiped corn  and  fire.  The  missionary 
probably  alludes  by  this  last  statement 
to  the  use  of  corn  and  fire  in  certain  reli- 
gious ceremonies.  The  villages  of  the 
Conoy  were  Cata>^n8sa,  Conejoholo, 
Conoy  town,  and  Kittamaaquindi. 

(j.  M.  C.  T.) 
ArofUti.— Golden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  40,  1747 
(given  as  the  English  name  of  the  Cahnowas  in 
1679).  GaohnawaTM.— Mar>'land  treaty  (1682)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  in,  823,  1853.  Oahnowaa.— 
Colden,  op.  cit.  OanafesM.— Ibid.,  38.  Oanala. — 
Heckewelder  (1819)  in  Bozman.  Md.,  1. 169, 1887 
(given  as  the  proper  form).    OaaaTast.— GrafTen- 

rfed  ( 1711 )  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  i.  958, 1886.    Oanawm 

Heclcewelder,  op.  cit  GanaweM.— Ibid.  Oana- 
wMt. — GrafTenried,  op.  cit.  Ganhawayi.— Drake. 
Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848.  Oanoise.— Penn.  Records 
(1707)  in  Day.  Penn.,  391, 1843.  Oanowet.— Mary- 
land treaty  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ni.  822, 
1853.  Oanoyeas.— McKenneyand Hall.Ind.Tribes, 
in,  80,  1864.  Gan«yiat.-€olden  (1727),  Five  Na- 
tions, app.,  58,  m,  1747.  Oaaoys.— Doc.  of  1764 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Vll,  641,  1856.  Goeh- 
newwaaroonaw.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  80,  1854.  Gonnayt.— Croghan  (1767) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CJol.  Hist.,  vii,  268,  1866.  Oon- 
noye.— Johnson  (1757),  ibid.,  329.  Gonnoya, — 
Lincoln  (1793)  in  Am.  St  Papers,  iv,  3B2, 
1832.  Gonoies,— Imlay,  West  Terr.,  291,  1797. 
Gonois.— Heckewelder  (1819)  in  Bozman.  Md.,  i, 
169-171,  1837.  Gonoy.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Na- 
tions, app.,  148, 1747.  Gonoy-uoh-sooh.— Douglass, 
Summary,  ii,  315,  1755  (same?).  Goaoynoksaoh- 
roona.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tnbes,  in,  80, 
1854  (same?).  Oaonnawas-haca.— Qatschet  in  A m. 
Antiq.,  iv.  75. 1881-82  (Mohawk  name,  according 
to  Pyrlaeus).  Oaaaway.— Day,  Penn.,  398.  1843 
( form  used  in  treaties  before  1744 ) .  Oaaawense.  — 
Ibid.,  389.  Gaaawese.— Penn's  treaty  (1701)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  140,  1857.  Oaaa- 
woose.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816. 
Oaaawtes.— Domenech,  Deserts,  l,  441.  1860. 
Gangawesa.—Conyngham  in  Day,  Penn.,  243. 1H48. 
Oanaaouens.— D'Heu  (1706)  inN.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  815, 1856.  Oanaiesunffa.— Hennepin,  New  Dis- 
cov..  59, 1698.  Otiaaanetses.— Domenech,  Deserts. 
I.  441. 1860  (same?).  Kanaa.— Worsley,  View  Am. 
IndM.,  9-2.  1K28.    Kaaaai.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 


West,  126,  1816.  Kaaai.— Worsley,  op.  cit 
nawhas.— Brtnton,  Lenape  Legends.  213,  1985 
(Johnston,  on  Shawnee  authority,  renders  this 
word,  *  having  whirlpools,'  but  Brinton  thinks 
it  but  another  form  of  C^nai  or  Conoy).  Kaa- 
hawas.— Heckewelder  (1819)  in  Bozman,  Md.,  i. 
169-171. 1837.  Kaahawayi.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  viu, 
1848.  Kenhawas.— Day.  Penn.,  243.  1843.  Keao- 
wiki.— Squier  in  Beach.  Ind.  Mispel.,  34.  1877. 
Konowiki.— Raflnesque.  Am.  Nations,  l,  139,  1M36 
(Delaware  name).  Kohaauwaatheaw.— Aupau- 
mut  (1791)  quoted  by  Bnnton,  Lenape  Leg., 
20, 1885  (Mahican  name).  Pasoatawaye.— White 
(1634.'). Relatlo Itineris, 33. 1874.  PaMMitod.— Ibid., 
63.  Pasoatowayt.— Bnnton,  Lenape  Leg..  15. 18»5. 
Pasoattawaye.  — Herrman.  map  ( 1670)  in  Maps  to 
Accompany  the  Rep.  of  the  (Jomrs.  on  the  Bndry. 
Line  bet.  Va.  and  Md..  1873  (village  about 
Plscataway  cr ,  8.  side).  PaaootiooBs.---Spilman 
(ra.l623)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll  .  4th  s..  ix.  28, 
note.  1871.  PitoataweM.— Conyngham  in  Day, 
Penn.,  243,  1843.  Piseatoway.— Maryland  treaty 
[1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ni,  322,  1858. 
fctowayes.— Ibid.,  323.  Pisoattowayaa.— Brock- 
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hollB  (1682).  ibid.,  xm.  661. 1881.  Piaeataa.— Doc. 
of  1743  quoted  by  Brinton.  Lenape  Leg.,  25, 188&. 
PlsMatUwayt.— Brookholls,  op.  cit 

Conoytown.  A  Conoy  village  formerly 
on  Susquehanna  r.  in  Pennsylvania,  be- 
tween Conejoholo  (Bainbridge)  and  Sha- 
mokin  (Sun bury).  In  1744  the  Conoy 
abandoned  it  after  but  a  short  stay  there 
and  removed  to  the  last-named  place.  — 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  29,  1885. 

Oonshae  (*cane',  *reed',  *  reed-brake*). 
A  name  applied  in  three  princiijal  ways: 
(1)  to  the  inhabitants  of  certain  Choc- 
taw towns  (see  Concha,  Ckmchachitou, 
ConchaHkpiy  Omshaconsapay  Coasha);  ^2) 
to  the  Koasati,  q.  v. ;  (3)  to  a  people  living 
somewhere  on  Coosa  r.,  not  far  from  the 
Alibamu.  Most  of  the  later  statements 
r^^arding  these  people  seem  to  have  been 
derived  from  Iberville  (Margry,  D6c., 
IV,  594-95, 602, 1880),  who,  in  1702,  speaks 
of  two  distinct  bands  under  this  name, 
the  one  living  with  the  Alibamu,  the  other 
some  distance  s.  n.  s.  of  them.  The  former 
were  probably  the  Koasati,  although  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  the  people  of  Old 
Kusa,  which  was  close  bv.  The  Conshac 
living  higher  up,  20  to  30  leagues  beyond, 
Iberville  states  to  have  been  called  *'Apa- 
lachicolys'*  by  the  Spaniards  and  to  have 
moved  into  the  district  they  then  occupied 
from  Apalachicola  r.  in  order  to  trade  with 
the  English.  Such  a  migration  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  noted  by  anyone  else, 
however,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
these  Conshac  were  the  people  of  Kusa,  the 
Upper  Creek  *  *  capital. '  *^  This  is  rendered 
more  likely  bv  the  analogous  case  of  the 
Choctaw  Cooena,  called  Coosa  by  Romans, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  corrupted 
from  the  same  word,  and  from  the  fur- 
ther consideration  that  Conshac  and 
Kusa  rarely  occur  on  the  same  map. 
That  the  Conshac  were  an  important  tribe 
is  attested  by  all  early  narratives  and  by 
the  fact  that  Alabama  r.  was  often  called 
after  them.  If  not  identical  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Kusa  specifically,  the  entire  Musko- 
gee tribe  may  be  intended.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
OonehMt.— Du  Pratz,  Hist,  de  la  Louiidane,  n. 
206. 1768.  Ooaohaea.— Boadinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
126, 1816.  OoiMhakua.— McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  79,  1854.  Conehaquas.— P^nicaut 
(1708)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  l.  101,  1869. 
Oonohas. —French,  ibid. .  in.235, 1851.  Ooaohates.— 
De  risle.  map  {ca.  1710)  in  Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  n, 
294,   1886.     OoBohes.— Keane  In  Stanford,  Ck>m- 

rnd..  510, 1878.  Oonshaohs.— Carroll,  Hist.  Coll. 
C.  1, 190,1886  (Coosas  are  also  mentioned,  but 
this  Is  probably  a  duplication  made  in  quoting 
earlier  authorities).  Oonshalds.— Bossu  (1759), 
Travels  La.,  i.  229, 1771. 

Conihaooniapa  (corruption  of  Kushak- 
09apa,  *reed-brake  field*).  A  former 
Choctaw  town  e.  of  Imongalasha,  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.;  exact  location  not  known. — 
Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi, 
431,  1902. 

Contahnah  ( *  a  pine  in  the  water.  * — Hew- 
itt) .  A  Tuscarora  village  near  the  mouth 
of  Neuse  r.,  N.  C,  in  1701. 


Oaa-ta-noh.— Casio  (1825)  qaoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  686.  1855.  Ooatahaah.— Lawson 
(1709). N.C..S83, 1860.  Kau-U-noh.— Cusic, op.  cit. 
waqtawohakau.— Cusic,  Six  Nations,  24. 1828. 

Contarea.  One  of  the  principal  Huron 
villages  in  Ontario  in  the  17th  century; 
situated  near  the  present  Lannisan's  lake. 
Tiny  township.  See  KorUareahronon. 
Oarmaron.— Champlain(1615).(£uvre8,  iv,27,  1K70. 
OoBtareia.— J&(.  Rel.  for  1656,  10.  1858.  Oontar- 
na.-Jes.  Rel.  for  1636,  94, 1858.  KontarMu-^es. 
Rel.  for  1642.  74,  1858. 

Contla.  A  branch  of  the  Opata  inhab- 
iting the  pueblo  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sonora, 
Mexico  ( Orozco  y  Berra,  Greog. ,  344, 1864 ) . 
The  name  is  probably  that  applied  by 
the  natives  to  their  town. 

Cooking.     See  Food. 

Cook's  Ferry.  A  body  of  Ntlakyapa- 
muk,  probably  belonging  to  the  Nicola 
band,  under  tne  Fraser  superintendency, 
Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  282  m  1882,  204  m  1904.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Coon.    See  Raccoon, 

Coongale^.  Given  by  Sauvole  ( French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1st  s.,  iii,  238,  1851)  as  a 
villa^  on  Wabash  (i.  e.  Ohio)  r.,  above 
a  Chickasaw  villf^  that  was  140  leapies 
from  the  Mississippi  in  1701.  As  it  h 
represented  as  on  the  route  to  Carolina, 
Tennessee  r.  may  have  been  intended. 
Perhaps  a  Cherokee  town. 
Tahogale.'Coxe  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii,  230. 
1850. 

Cooniac  A  village  of  the  Skilloot  tribe 
of  the  Chinookan  family  at  Oak  point 
(from  which  the  village  was  named),  on 
the  s.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Cowlitz,  in  Columbia  co., 
Oreg.  After  1830  the  Cooniac  people 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  surviving 
remnant  of  the  Skilloot  (l.  f.  ) 

Oooniaos.— Gibbs,  Chinook  Vocab.,  iv.  1863.  Kahn* 
yak.  — Ibid.  Ketlakaniakt.  —  Framboise  (1835) 
quoted  by  Qairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lona.,  xi, 
256. 1841.  Koniok.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
52,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess..  174,  1860. 


ongr..  Is 
Pres.  Mess.,  Ex.  Doc.  89,  82d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  2, 
1852.  Kokha-yak.— Gibbs.  Chinook  Vocab.,  iv. 
1863.  Ke-oo-ni-ao.— Lee  and  Froet.  Oregon,  194, 
1844.  Ke  Ooniaoks.— Ibid..  194.  Oi'niak.— Boas, 
field  notes  (name  for  Oak  point).  WkillWets.— 
Ross.  Adventures,  104. 1849. 

Coonti.  A  cycadaceous  plant  (Zamia 
integrifolia),  or  the  breadstuff  obtained 
from  it  by  the  Seminole  of  Florida; 
spelled  also  koorUU,  coontia,  etc.  Kunti 
is  the  name  of  the  "flour"  in  the  Seminole 
dialect  {a.  p.  c.) 

Cooptee.  A  Nootka  winter  village  near 
the  head  of  Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. 

Ooopta.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  app.,  88.     Ooop- 
ta6.-^ewltt.  Narr.,  104. 1849. 

Cooi.  The  term  usually  employed  to 
denote  the  villages  or  tribes  of  tne  Kusan 
family  formerly  on  Coos  bay,  Oreg.  Lewis 
and  Clark  estimated  their  population  at 
1,500  in  1805.  The  name  is  often  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  family  name. 
Properly  speaking  there  are  2  villages 
included  under  the  term,  Melukitz  and 
Anasitch.  (l.  f.) 
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VookkooooM.^LewiB  and  Clark.  Exped.,  n,  118, 
1814.  Oookkoo-ooMe.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xl,  1848. 
€ookooM.~Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  807.  1874. 
Coos.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  281, 1890. 
OooMfl.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  62, 1872.  Oom  Bav.—Dor- 
sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  281, 1890.  uo-om.— 
Parrish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864.  495,  1855.  Ooom 
Bay.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  218,  1857. 
I.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong., 
spec.  8e«8.,  5,  1867.  Ooom  Taylon,— Dole  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  220, 1861.    Oowei.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 


Folk-lore,  iii,  231, 1890.  Ha'tfo^— Everette,  Tu- 
tut^ne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1883  (Tututunne 
name).  Ha'ifimii.— Dorsey,  Cbagta  Costa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Chastacoeta  name). 
Kaoat.— Framboise  (1835)  quoted  by  Gairdner 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  256, 1841.  Kaoa.— 
Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  221, 1846.  Ko'-i-yMk'.— 
Biflsell,  Umpkwa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Umpqua 
name).  Ko-k'oo'.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Alsea  name).  Kook-koo-ooaa.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848.  Kooaa.— Armstrong, 
Oregon,  116, 1867.  Kowaa.— Drew  (1866)  In  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  93,  84th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  94. 1856.  Kowaa 
Bay.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  859.  1858.  K*qIo-qwae 
)fiiin<.— Dorsey,  Chasta  Costa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (Chastacosta  name).  Kia.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  281,  1890.  Xuaa.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  258,  1877.  Xfis-ma' ^finn*. ^Dorsey,  Chetco 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco  name).  Kwok- 
wooa.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  221,  1846. 
Mil-oIn'-t'&  ^fianlt.— Dorsey,  Coquille  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Coquille  (Athapascan)  name). 
8ai-yu'-ola-ma'  ^fianlt.— Doiaey,  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tututunne  name).  ToA'ivbuit.— 
Dorsey,  NaltOnne  ^tinne'  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (Naltunne  name). 

Cooia.  A  small  tribe,  now  extinct, 
which  lived  about  the  mouth  of  Edisto 
or  Combahee  r..  South  Carolina.  Its 
name  is  preserved  in  Coosaw  and  Coosaw- 
hatchee  rs.  According  to  Rivers  (Hist. 
S.  C,  94,  1874]  they  lived  n.  e.  of  Com- 
bahee r.,  whicn  separated  them  from  the 
Combahee  tribe.  They  appear  to  be 
identical  with  the  Couexi  of  the  Huguenot 
colonists  (1562)  and  with  the  Co^ao  of 
Juan  de  la  Vandera's  narrative  of  1569. 
They  were  hostile  to  the  English  in  1671; 
in  1675  the  "ereat  and  lesser  Casor" 
sold  to  the  colonists  a  tract  lying  on 
Kiawah,  Stono,  and  Edisto  rs. :  there  is 
also  record  of  a  sale  by  the  chiei  of  *  *  Kis- 
sah^'  in  1684.  They  are  mentioned  as 
Kussoes  in  the  South  Carolina  trade  reg- 
ulations of  1707,  and  last  appear  in  1743, 
under  the  name  Coosah,  as  one  of  the 
tribes  incorporated  with  the  Catawba  but 
still  preserving  their  own  language.  It 
is  possible  that,  like  their  neighbors  the 
Yamasi,  they  were  of  Muskhogean  stock. 
If  not,  they  may  have  been  Uchean  rather 
than  cognate  with  Catawba.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Oaaor.— Deed  of  1675  in  MUls,  8.  C,  app.  1,  1826. 
Oooao.— Yandera  (1667)  quoted  by  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  11,290, 1875.  Oooaah,— Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
226,  1776.  Ooowiw.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  88,  1866. 
Ooaah.— Mills, SUt  B.C.,  107,  1826.  Oouead.— Doc. 
cited  by  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  84, 
*1894.  Oosao.— Vandera,  op.  cit.  XiMah.— Mills, 
op.  cit.,  107,  app.  1.  Kuasoa.— Doc.  of  1671  quoted 
by  Rivers,  Hist.  8.  C,  372,  1856. 

Goota.  Given  as  a  Cherokee  town  in  a 
document  of  1799  (Royce  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887).  tJnidentified,  but 
perhaps  on  upper  Coosa  r.,  Ala.     See 


Gooiada.  A  former  small  mixed  settle- 
ment of  Creeks  and  Cherokee,  established 
about  1784  on  the  left  bank  of  Tennessee 
r.  at  what  is  now  Larkin's  Landing,  Jack- 
son CO.,  Ala.  From  this  village  to  the 
site  of  the  present  Guntersville  there  was 
an  Indian  trail. — Street  in  Ala.  Hist  Soc 
Publ.,  I,  417,  1901;  Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  cviii,  1899. 

Cooiadi  Hyehoy.    A  former  Koasati  set- 
tlement on  Tombigbee  r.,  in  Choctaw  and 
Marengo  cos.,  Ala.,  about  lat  32**  ^\ 
Ooosadi  ayohoy.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775.    Oo- 
ahoy.— Romans,  Florida,  327, 1776. 

Cooiahatehi.  An  Upper  Creek  town  on 
Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  with  36  families  in 
1832. 

Oooaahatohaa.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  262.  1865.  Oubakatahaa.— Hopoethle 
Yoholo  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  80, 27th  Cong.,  8d 
8688.,  86,  1843.  Cuba  hatoha.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  678, 1864. 

Oooiak-hattak-fiAlaya  (Choctaw:  'lon^ 
white  cane').  Noted  on  Robin^s  map 
as  an  Indian  town  in  1807.  Romans 
(Fla.,  305,  1775)  mentions  it  apparently 
as  a  settlement  w.  of  lower  Tombigbee 
r.,  Ala., in  Muskhogean  territory. 
OooMk  hattak.— Robin,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1807. 

Cootha  {kvLshaky  or  husha,  *reed,'  or 
*  reed-brake').  A  former  important 
Choctaw  town  on  the  n.  side  of  a  w. 
branch  of  Lost  Horse  cr.,  an  affluent  of 
Ponta  cr.,  in  Lauderdale  co.,  Miss.  (Hal- 
bert  in  Miss.  Hist  Soc.  Publ.,  vi,  416, 
1902) .  Romans  has  transposed  the  loca- 
tion of  this  town  and  Panthe,  q.  v. , 
"        —Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775  ( misapplied ) . 


-Qatschet,  Creek  M&r.  Leg.,  i,  10^1884 
Oaaha. — Ibid.     Konahawa. — Bjrington,   Choctaw 
MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  £.,  ea.  1834. 
Cooiuo  ( from  kocah  *  pine, '  aJb  *  at :'  *  at  the 

?ine').  A  small  band.  i)robably  of  the 
ennacook,  formerly  living;  about  the 
junction  of  the  Upper  ana  Lower  Ana- 
monoosuc  with  the  Connecticut,  in  Coos 
and  Grafton  cos.,  N.  H.  Their  village, 
called  Coos  or  Coosuc,  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lower  Ana- 
monoosnc.  They  were  driven  off  by  the 
English  in  1704  and  joined  the  St  Francis 
Indians,  where  they  still  kept  up  the 
name  about  1809.  (j.  m.) 

OahAsaiao.— Kendall,  Travels,  in,  191, 1809  (name 
still  used  for  themselves  by  those  at  8t  Francis). 
Oooa.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  u,  162, 1829.  Gaoanaka.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222,  1855.  Oowa- 
■aoka.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  236, 
1859.  Oowaasnok.— Penhallow  ( 1726)  quoted  by  Ly 
man  in  N.  H.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  86. 1824. 

Coot  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6, 
1860. 

Coowe6icoowe6(  Gu^vnsguv^Vj  anonoma- 
tope  for  a  large  bird  said  to  have  been 
seen  formerly  at  frequent  intervals  in 
the  old  Cherokee  country,  accompanying 
the  migratory  wild  geese,  and  described 
as  resembling  a  large  snipe,  with  yellow 
legs  and  un webbed  feet) .     A  dismct  of 
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the  Cherokee  Nation,  Indian  Ter.,  named 
in  honor  of  the  noted  Cherokee  chief  so- 
called,  better  known  as  John  Ross. — 
Mooney  m  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  285,  521, 
1900. 

Oooxistett  A  villa^,  probably  in  Plv- 
mouth  CO.,  Mass.,  having  about  160  inhab- 
itants in  1685.  Mentioned  by  Hinckley 
(1685)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
V,  133,  1861. 

Copala.  A  mythical  province,  about 
which  the  **Turk,"  apparently  a  Paw- 
nee Indian,  while  among  the  F^ieblos  of 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico  in  1540, 
endeavored  to  deceive  Coronado  and  his 
armv.  It  was  said  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  direction  of  Florida  and  to  have 
contained  great  wealth.  See  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  491,  1896.  Cf.  Ey- 
ishy  IzUy  Quirira. 

Copalii.  A  division  of  Salish  on  Che- 
palis  r.,  18  m.  N.  of  Grays  harbor, 
Wash.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their 
number  at  200,  in  10  houses,  in  1805. 
Oopalia.— Swan,  N.W.  Coast,  210, 1857.  PaOialu.— 
DomeDech,  Deserts,  i,  443.  I860.  Pailth.— Lewis 
And  Clark,  Exped.«  ii,  474. 1814.  Pailsk.— Ibid.,  119. 

Copeh  (from  kapai,  'stream,'  in  the  lo- 
cal dialect).  A  tribe  of  the  Patwin  di- 
vision of  tiie  Copehan  family  formerly 
living  on  lower  Puta  cr.,  Yolo  co.,  Cal. 
OoiHSh.~<}ibb0  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  428. 
1863.  Ko-M.— Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
619,1877.  Ftttoa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xiii, 
643, 1874  (bo  called  by  the  Spaniards  "  on  account 
of  their  gross  licentiousness  " ). 

Copehan  Family.  A  linguistic  stock  for- 
merly occupying  a  laree  territory  in  Cali- 
fornia, from  Suisun  and  San  Pablo  bays  on 
the  s.  to  Mt  Shasta  and  the  country  of  the 
Shastan  family  on  the  n.  Starting  from 
the  N.,  the  b.  boundary  ran  a  few  miles 
JL  of  McCloud  r.  to  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento  and  thence  to  Redding,  a 
large  triangle  b.  of  Sacramento  r.  belong- 
ing to  the  Copehan;  and  from  Redding 
down  the  boundary  was  about  10  m.  e. 
of  Sacramento  r.,  but  s.  of  Chico  it  was 
confined  to  the  w.  bank.  On  the  w.  the 
summit  of  the  Coast  range  formed  the 
boundary,  but  from  the  headwaters  of 
Cottonwood  cr.  northward  it  nearly 
reached  the  s.  fork  of  the  upper  Trinity. 
The  i^eople  of  this  family  were  amon^  the 
most  interesting  of  the  California  Indians, 
with  a  harmomous  language  and  an  intor- 
eBting  mythology.  Their  social  and  polit- 
ical system  was  like  that  of  all  California 
tribes:  their  largest  unit  was  the  villase, 
more  extensive  combinations  being  for 
temporary  purposes  only.  The  people 
comprising  tnis  family  have  been  diviaed 
by  Powers  (Cont  S.  A.  Ethnol.,  in. 
1877)  into  2  branches,  the  Patwin  ana 
the  Wintun,  differing  considerably  in 
language  and  customs.  Following  is  a 
lifrt  of  their  villages.: 

Piatwin  subfamily:  Aclutoy,  Ansactoy, 
Ohenpoael,  Churuptoy,  Copeh,  Guilitoy, 


Korusi;  Liwaito,  Lolsel,  Malaka,  ^apa, 
Noyuki,  Olbosel,  Olulato,  Suisun,  Topai- 
disel,  Tuluka,  Waikosel,  Wailaksel, 
Yodetabi,  Yolo. 

Wintun  subfamily:  Daupom,  Noam- 
laki,  Normuk,  Nuimok,  Nummuk,  Pat- 
win,  Puimem,  Puimuk,  Tien-Tien,  Waik- 
enmuk,  Winimem. 

Copper.  Copper  had  come  into  ver>' 
general  use  among  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico 
before  the  arrival  of  the  white  race  in  the 
Mississippi  valley  and  the  region  of  the 
^reat  lakes.  The  reign  of  stone,  which 
m  early  times  had  been  undisputed,  was 
b^nmng  to  give  way  to  the  dominion  of 
metal.  It  is  probable  that  copper  came 
into  use  in  the  n.  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  nuggets  or  small  masses  of  the 
native  metal  among  the  debris  deposited 
over  a  large  area  s.  of  the  lakes  oy  the 
sheets  of  glacial  ice  that  swept  from 
the  N.  across  the  fully  exposed  sur&u^  of 
the  copper-bearing  rocks  of  the  L.  Supe- 
rior re^on  (see  Mines  and  Quarries). 
These  pieces  of  copper  were  at  first  doubt- 
less treated  and  used  as  were  stones  of 
similar  size  and  shape,  but  the  peculiar 
(qualities  of  the  metal  must  in  time  have 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  acute 
native  mind,  and  implements  were  shaped 
by  hammering  instead  of  by  pecking. 
At  first  the  forms  produced  would  he 
much  the  same  as  those  of  the  stone  im- 
plements of  the  same  people,  but  after  a 
while  the  celts,  hatehets,  awls,  knives, 
drills,  spearheads,  ete.,  would  take  on 
new  forms,  suggested  by  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  material,  and  other  va- 
rieties of  implements  would  be  evolved. 
The  metal  was  too  soft  to  wholly  super- 
sede stone  as  a  material  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  implements,  but  its  pleasing  color 
and  its  capacity  for  taking  a  high  polish 
must  have  led  at  an  early  date  to  its  use 
for  personal  ornaments,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  whites  it  was  in  great  demand 
for  this  purpose  over  nearly  the  entire 
country. 

A  knowledge  of  the  discovery  of  de- 
posits of  copper  in  the  lake  region  passed 
m  course  of  time  beyond  the  local 
tribes,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  ex- 
tended to  Mexico,  where  the  metallurgic 
arts  had  made  remarkable  headway  and 
where  the  red  metal  was  in  great  demand. 
That  any  extensive  trade  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  N,  and  the  far  S.,  however, 
seems  improbable,  since  such  communica- 
tion would  have  led  inevitably  to  the  intro- 
duction of  southern  methods  of  manipula- 
tion among  the  more  advanced  tribes  of 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Gulf  coast 
and  to  the  frequent  presence  of  peculiarly 
Mexican  artifacts  in  the  burial  mounds. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  su  pply 
of  copper  used  by  the  tribes  of  b.  United 
States  came  mainly  from  the  L.  Superior 
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region,  although  native  copper  in  small 
quantities  is  found  in  Virania,  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Arizona,New  Mexico,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  natives  utilized  these  latter 
sources  of  supply  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent before  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  cop- 
per was  somewhat  extensively  used  m 
Alaska  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans. 
It  is  possible  that  a  small  i>ercentage  of  the 
copper  found  in  mounds  in  the  Southern 
states  came  from  Cuba  and  Mexico,  but 
there  is  no  way  of  satisfactorily  determin- 
ing this  point.  The  L.  Superior  copper 
can  of  ten  oe  distinguished  from  other  cop- 
per by  the  dissemination  through  it  of 
minute  particles  of  silver. 

The  processes  employed  in  shaping  cop- 
per (see  Metal-work)  were  at  first  prob- 
ably confined  to  cold  hammering  and 
^nding,  but  heat  was  employed  to  facil- 
itate hammering  and  in  annealing,  and 
possibly  rude  forms  of  swedging  in  molds 
and  even  of  casting  were  known,  although 
little  evidence  to  this  effect  has  yet  been 
obtained.  It  appears  that  in  dealing  with 
thin  sheets  of  the  metal,  which  were 
readily  made  by  hammering  with  stone 
implements  and  by  grinding,  pressure 
with  suitable  tools  was  employed  to  pro- 
duce repouss^  effects,  the  sheet  being  laid 
for  treatment  on  a  mold  of  stone  or  wood, 
or  on  a  pliable  pad  or  a  plastic  surface. 
Certain  objects  of  sheet  copper  with  re- 
pousse designs  obtained  from  Indian 
mounds  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  have  attracted  much  attention 
on  account  of  the  very  skilful  treatment 
shown.  That  primitive  methods  of  ma- 
nipulation well  within  the  reach  of  the 
aborigines  are  adequate  to  accomplish 
similar  results  is  shown,  however,  by  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Cushing. 

The  very  considerable  progress  of  the 
native  metallurgist  in  copper  working  is 
well  shown  by  examples  of  plating  re- 
covered from  the  mounds  in  Ohio  and 
elsewhere.  A  headdress  belonging  to  a 
personage  of  importance  buried  in  one  of 
the  Hopewell  mounds,  near  Chillicothe, 
Ohio,  found  by  Moorehead,  consists  of  a 
high  frontal  piece  made  of  sheets  of  cop- 
per covered  with  indented  figures,  out 
of  which  rises  a  pair  of  antlers  imitating 
those  of  a  deer.  The  antlers  are  formed 
of  wood  and  neatly  covered  or  plated  with 
sheet  copper  (Putnam).  Otner  exam- 
ples from  the  same  source  are  spool-like 
objects,  probably  ear  ornaments,  formed 
of  thin  sheets  of  copper  over  a  wood  base, 
and  most  skilfully  executed.  Willoughby 
has  very  effectively  imitated  this  work, 
using  a  bit  of  native  copper  with  bowl- 
ders and  pebbles  from  the  beach  as  tools. 
Of  the  same  kind  of  workmanship  are 
numerous  specimens  obtained  by  Moore 


from  mounds  on  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  the 
most  interesting  being  jaw-bones  of  wolves 
plated  with  thin  sheets  of  copper.  Other 
objects  similarly  treated  are  disks  of  lime- 
stone and  beads  of  shell,  bone,  wood,  and 
possibly  other  materials. 

A  popular  belief  exists  that  the  Egyp- 
tians and  other  ancient  nations,  including 
the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  had  a  proc- 
ess for  hardening  copper,  but  there  is  no 
real  foundation  for  tnis  belief.  The  re- 
puted hardened  product  is  always  aa 
alloy.  No  specimen  of  pure  copper  has 
been  found  which  has  a  greater  a^ree  of 
hardness  than  can  be  produced  by  ham- 
mering. 

Although  copper  probably  came  into 
use  among  the  northern  tribes  in  com- 
paratively recent  times,  considering  the 
whole  period  of  aboriginal  occupancy, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  otits  extensive  and 
widespread  utilization  before  the  coming 
of  the  whites.  That  the  ancient  mines 
of  the  L.  Superior  region  are  purely  ab- 
original is  amply  shown  by  tneir  char- 
acter and  bv  the  implements  left  on  the 
ground;  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  work 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  had 
been  operated  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  white  man  set  foot  on  American 
shores.  It  is  true  that  the  influence  ot 
French  and  English  explorers  and  colo- 
nists was  soon  felt  in  the  copper-producing 
districts,  and  led  in  time  to  modifications 
in  the  methods  of  shaping  the  metal  and 
in  the  forms  of  the  articles  made  from  it, 
and  that  later  foreign  copper  became  an 
important  article  of  trade,  so  that  as  a 
result  it  is  now  difficult  to  draw  a  very 
definite  line  between  the  aboriginal  and 
the  accultural  phases  ot  the  art;  but  that 
most  of  the  articles  recovered  from  ab- 
ori^nal  sites  are  at)original  and  made  of 
native  metal  can  not  be  seriously  ques- 
tioned. 

Considerable  discussion  has  ansen  re- 
garding the  origin  and  antiquity  ot  certain 
objects  of  sheet  copper,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  are  several  human 
figures  in  elat)orate  repouss^  work,  from 
one  of  the  Etowah  mounds  in  Georgia, 
and  a  large  number  of  objects  of  sheet 
copper  cut  in  conventional  patterns,  found 
in  a  mound  on  Hopewell  farm,  Ross  co., 
Ohio.  Analysis  of  the  metal  m  this  and 
similar  cases  gives  no  encouragement  to 
the  theory  of  foreign  origin  (Moore). 
The  evident  antiquity  of  the  mounds  in 
which  these  objects  were  found  and  the 
absence  in  them  of  other  objects  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  foreign  (European)  origin 
or  influence  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  in 
their  American  origin  and  pre-Columbian 
age. 

The  state  of  preservation  ot  the  imple- 
ments, utensils,  and  ornaments  found  in 
mounds  and  other  places  of  burial  varies 
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ffreatly,  but  many  specimens  are  in  per- 
fect condition,  some  having  retained  the 
high  surface  polish  acquired  in  long  use. 
It  happens  that  the  presence  of  copper 
objects  in  association  with  more  perish- 
able objects  of  wood,  bone,  shell,  and 
textile  materials,  has,  through  the  action 
of  the  copper  carbonates,  resulted  in  the 
preservation  of  many  precious  thines 
which  otherwise  would  have  entirely 
disappeared. 

Of  tne  various  implements  of  copper,  the 
celt,  or  chisel-like  hatchet,  has  the  widest 
distribution.  The 
forms  are  weatly  diver- 
sified, and  the  weight 
ranges  from  a  few 
ounces  to  several 
pounds.  The  imple- 
ment is  never  perfo- 
rated for  hafting,  al- 
though hafts  were  un- 
doubtedly used,  por- 
tions of  these  having    ^      ^  /,  .x 

•  J  •  *  CfLT;  WisoON»m.      V1-e; 

been  preserved  m  a  few 
cases.  As  with  our  own  axes,  the  blade 
is  sometimes  widened  toward  the  cutting 
edge,  which  is  convex  in  outline.  Many 
specimens,  however,  are 
nearly  straight  on  the 
sides,  while  others  are 
long  and  somewhat  nar- 
rower toward  the  point. 
They  could  be  hafted  to 
serve  as  axes,  adzes,  or 
gouges.  Some  have  one 
face  flat  and  the  other 
slightly  ridged,  su^esting 
the  adz  or  gouge.  The  celt 
forms  grade  into  other 
on.T,HBwYoiK.  (i-«)  more  slender  shapes  which 
have  chisel  edges,  and  these  into  drills  and 
graver-like  tools,  while  following  in  turn 
are  needles  and  poniards,  the  latter  being 
generally  cylindrical, 
with    long,    tapering 


Oaoovco  Ax;  MiMOURi; 

1-4.  (lOMQ     OOL- 

lcctiom) 


OMOveo  Ax;  NEW  Mexno; 
1-4w        (lono     COLUEO- 


I.) 


points,  the  largest  examples  being  2  or  3 
ft.  in  length  and  weighing  several  pounds. 
The  grooved  ax  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
where  found  appears  to  repeat  the  stone 
forms  of  the  particular  district.  Squier 
and  Davis  illustrate  a  two-edg^  specimen 
with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  the 
blade  from  face  to  fiice,  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  to  aid  in  nxing  the  haft 


spud;  Michiqan.      (i-s) 


Related  in  general  shape  to  the  ax  is 
another  type  of  implement  sometimes 
called  a  spud.  Its  distribution  is  lim- 
ited to  the  district  lying  immediately  s. 
of  the  great  lakes.  The  socket  is  usually 
formed  by  hammer- 
ing out  lateral  wings 
at  the  upper  end  of 
the  implement  and 
bending  them  in- 
ward. The  purpose 
of  this  implement  is 
notfullydetermined. 
With  a  long  and 
straight  handle  it 
would  serve  as  a 
spadeor  digging  tool ; 
with  thehandlesharply  bent  near  the  point 
of  insertion  it  would  become  a  hatchet  or 
an  adz,  according  to  the  relative  position 
of  the  blade  and  handle.  The  natives  had 
already  come  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
copper  for  knives,  and  blades  of  various 
forms  were  in  use;  usually  these  are  drawn 
out  into  a  lon^  point  at  the  haft  end 
for  insertion  into  a  wood  or  bone 
handle.  Arrowheads  of  various  or- 
dinary shapes  are  common,  as  are 
also  lance  and  spear  heads,  the  lat- 
ter being  sometimes 
shaped  for  insertioninto 
the  end  of  the  wooden 
shaft,  but  more  fre- 
quentlyhavingasocket, 
made  as  in  the  spud,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  han- 
dle. Drills,  needles, 
pins,  fishhooks,  etc., 
occur  in  considerable 
numbers,  especially  in 
the  Northern  states. 

Personal  ornaments 
are  of  great  variety, 
including  beads,  pen- 
dants, pins,  eardisks, 
earrings,  bracelets,  gorgets,  etc.  The  most 
interesting  objects  of  copper  do  not  come 
within  either  of  the  ordinary  classes  of  or- 
naments, although  they  doubtless  served 
in  some  way  as  adornments  for  the  per- 
son, probably  in  connection  with  the  cer- 
emonial headdress.  These  are  made  of 
sheet  copper,  and  certain  of  their  fea- 
tures are  suggestive  of 
exotic,  though  not  of 
European,  influence. 


r,  Knife  Blam,  Wiscon- 
sin (i-e.*;  b,  Skar- 
HCAo  OR  Knifc,  Wiscon- 
sin (i-e);  <%  SPtAR- 
HCAO,  Wisconsin  (i-o) 


BRAcetrr  prom  a  mouno. 
(1-8) 


PicKcsD  Tablet;  Ohio. 
(i-e) 


The  best  examples  are  from  one  of  the 
Etowah  mounds  in  Georgia.    Other  re- 
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marki^ble  objects  foand  in  mounds  at 
Hopewell  farm,  Robs  co.,  Ohio,  appear 
to  nave  been  intended  for  some  special 
symbolic  use  rather  than  for 
personal  adornment,  as  usual 
means  of  attachment  are  not 
provided.  The  early  voyagers, 
especially  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  mention  the  use  of  to- 
bacco pipes  of  copper.  There 
is  mucn  evidence  that  imple- 
ments as  well  as  ornaments  and 
other  objects  of  copper  were  r^arded  as 
having  exceptional  virtues  and  magical 
powers,  and  certain  early  writers  aver  that 


pers"  and  of  their  peculiar  form  and  use 
IS  not  known.  The  largest  are  about  3 
ft.  in  length.    The  upper,  wider  portion, 


some  of  the 
tribes  of  the 
great  lakes  held 
all  copper  as  sa- 
cred, making  no 
practical  use  of 
it  whatever. 

Copper  was 
not  extensively 
used  within  the 
area  of  the  Pacific 
states,  but  was  em- 
ployed for  various 
purposes  by  the 
tribes  of  the  N.W.. 
who  are  skilful 
metal  workers,  em- 
ploying to  some  ex- 
tent methods  intro- 
duced bv  the  whites. 
Formerly  the  na- 
tives obtained  copper  from  the  valley  of 
Copper  r.  and  elsewhere,  but  the  market 
is  now  well  sup- 
'  ^  J)^  plied  with  the  im- 

ported metal.  It  is 
used  very  lai^gely 
for  ornaments,  for 
utensils,  especially 
knives,  and  whis- 
tles, rattles,  and 
masks  are  some- 
times made  of  it. 
Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  prod- 
uct is  the  unique, 
shield-like  **  cop- 
pers'' made  of 
sheet  metal  and 
highly  esteemed  as  symbols  of  wealth  or 
distinction.    The  origin  of  these  **cop- 


OllNAMCNT-6YMBOL»i  OHIO  MOUND; 

4  TO  12  Inches  in  orkatut 
Dimension,     (moorehead) 


8HceT<coPKii  Eaqlc;  Illinois 
MOUND;  l-d    ( Thomas) 


8HEET-OOPKJI  Figure  i  Etowah  Mound,  Qa. 


and  in  cases  the  lower  part,  or  stem,  are 
ornamented  with  designs  representing 
mythic  creatures  (Niblack,  Boas). 

The  literature  of  copper  is  extensive; 
the  principal  works,  especially  those 
contributing  original  material, 
are:  Beaucnamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  no.  73, 1903;  Boas 
in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  1897; 
Butler  in  Wis.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
VII,  1876;  dishing  (1)  in  The 
Archaeologist,  II,  no.  6, 1894,  (2) 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  1, 
1894;  Davis  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1874,  1875;  Farquharson  m 
Proc.  Davenport  Acad.,  i,  1876; 
Foster,  Prehist.  Races,  1878; 
Foster  and  Whitney,  Rep.  on 
Geol.  and  Topog.  L.  Superior 
Land  District  (H.  R.  Doc.  69, 
3l8t  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1850); 
Fowke,  Archfieol.  Hist  Ohio, 
1902;  Gillman  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1873,  1874;  Hamilton  in  Wis.  Ar- 
chseol.,  I,  no.  3,  1902;  Heame,  Journey, 
1796;  Holmes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ni,  1901; 
Hoy  in  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  1878; 
Lapham,  Antiq.  of  Wis.,  1855;  Lewis  in 
Am.  Antiq. ,  xi,no.  5, 1889;  McLean,  Mound 
Builders,  1879;  Mason  in  Proc.  Nat  Mus., 
XVII,  1895;  Mass.  Hist  Soc. Coll.,  viii,  1843; 
Moore,  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad .  Nat 
Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  Moore,  McGuire,  et 
al.  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  v,  no.  1,  1903; 
Moorehead  (1)  Prehist.  Impl.,1900,  (2)  in 
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The  Antiqnarian,  i,  1897;  Nadaillac,  Pre- 
hist.  Amer.,  1884;  Niblack  in  Nat  Mus. 
Rep.  1888,  1890;  Packard  in  Am.  Antiq^., 

XV,  no.  2,  1893;  Patterson  in  Nova  Scotia 
Inst  of  8ci.,  VII,  1888-89;  Putnam  (1)  in 
Peabody    Mus.    Repe., 

XVI,  1884,  (2)  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XLiv,  1896; 
Rau  (1)  Archaeol.  CoU. 
Nat  Mus.,  1876,  (2)  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1872, 
1873;  Reynolds  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  i,  no.  4, 1888; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
1, 1851;  Short,  N.Am,  of 
Antiquity,  1880;  Slaf- 
ter,  Prehist.  Copper 
Impl.,1879;  Squier,  An- 
tiq.  of  N.  Y.  and  the 
West,  1851;  Squier  and  kwakiuh.  ctReMomAL 
Davis,  Ancient  Monu-  f^"'  (^^^  " 
ments,  1848;  Starr,  First 

Steps  in  Human  iS-ogress,  1895;  Strachey 
(1585),  Hist  Va.,  Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ., 
VIII,  1843;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894;  Whittlesey,  Ancient  Minmg  on  Lake 
Superior,  Smithson.  Cont.,  xiii,  1863; 
Wuloujfhby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1, 
1903;  Wilson,  Prehist  Man,  1862;  Win- 
chell  in  Engin.  and  Min.  Jour.,  xxxn, 
Sept  17,  1881.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Cops.  A  former  Papago  rancheria  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699;  situated 
w.  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Arivaca, 
s.  w.  of  Tubac,  s.  Ariz. 
Ctopft.— Mange  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  358. 1889.    Homo.— Mange,  ibid. 

Copway,  George  (Kag^gegabo,  *he  who 
stands  forever.  * — W.  J.  ^ .  A  yoimg  Chip- 
pewa chief,  bom  near  the  mouth  of  Trent 
r.,  Ontario,  in  the  fall  of  1818.  His  pa- 
rents were  Chippewa,  and  his  father,  until 
his  conversion,  was  a  medicine-man. 
Oeoi^e  was  educated  in  Illinois,  and 
after  acquiring  considerable  knowledge 
in  English  books  returned  to  his  people 
as  a  Wesleyan  missionary.  For  many 
years  he  was  connected  with  the  press  of 
New  York  city  and  lectured  extensively 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  but  he 
is  noted  chiefly  as  one  of  the  few  Indian 
authors.  Among  his  published  writings 
are:  The  Life,  History,  and  Travels  of 
Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh  (George  Copway), 
Albany,  1847,  and  Philadelphia,  1847; 
The  Life,  Letters,  and  Speeches  of  Kah- 
ge-ga-^h-bowh.  New  York,  1850;  The 
Traditional  History  and  Characteristic 
Sketches  of  the  Ojioway  Nation,  London 
and  Dublin,  1850,  and  Boston,  1851; 
Recollections  of  a  Forest  Life,  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  1851,  and  Lon- 
don, 1855;  Indian  Life  and  Indian  His- 
tory, Boston,  1858;  The  Ojibway  Con- 
quest, a  Tale  of  the  Northwest,  New  York, 


1850;  Oiganization  of  a  New  Indian  Ter- 
ritory East  of  the  Missouri  River,  New 
York,  1850;  Running  Sketches  of  Men  and 
Places  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
«um  and  Scotland,  New  York,  1851. 
Copway  also  wrote  a  hymn  in  the  Chip- 
pewa language  (London,  1851)  and  co- 
operated with  the  Rev.  Sherman  Hall  in 
the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke 
(Boston,  1837)  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Boston,  1838).  He  died  at 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  about  1863. 

Goquilt.  One  of  the  Diegueiio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  133,  1857. 

Goqaite.  Mentioned  by  Mota  Padilla 
(Historia,  164,  1742,  repr.  1870)  in  con- 
nection with  Jimena  (Galisteo)  and  Zitos 
(Silos)  as  a  pueblo  which  lay  between 
Pecos  and  the  Keresan  villages  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico  when  visited  by 
Coronado  in  1540-42.  It  was  seemingly 
a  Tano  pueblo. 

Coqaitlam.  A  coast  Salish  tribe  speak- 
ing the  Cowichan  dialect  and  inhabiting 
Fraser  valley  just  above  the  delta,  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia.  They  owned  no  land, 
being  practically  slaves  of  the  Kwantlen. 
Pop.  25  in  1904. 

Ooquet-Une.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  I,  268,  1889.  Oo- 
quetlum.— Ibid.,  809,  1879.  Ooquilaia.— Trutch, 
Map  Brit.  Col.,  1870.  Ooquitlam.— Can.  Ind.  Afl., 
413,  1898.  OoquiUan.— Ibid.,  74,  79.  1878.  Ooquit- 
Une.— Ibid.,  276.  1894.  OoquiUu]n.~Ibid.,  316, 
1880.  Koquitan.— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Victoria,  1872 
(named  as  a  town).  KwikoUem.— Boas,  MS.,  B. 
A.  E..  1887.  Kwi'kwitiBm.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Burv.  Can.,  54, 1902. 

Cora.  A  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  be- 
longing to  the  Piman  family  and  occupy- 
ing several  villages  and  rancherias  in  the 
Sierra  de  Nayarit  and  on  the  Rio  de 
Jesus  Marfa,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  They  were 
a  brave  and  warlike  people,  living  inde- 
pendently in  the  mountain  slens  and 
ravines  until  1721-22  when  tney  were 
subjugated  by  the  Spaniards  and  mis- 
sions established  among  them.  Accord- 
ing to  Jos^  de  Ortega  ( Vocab.  Leng.  Cas- 
til.  y  Cora,  1732,  7,  repr.  1888)  the  Cora 
language  consisted  of  3  dialects:  the 
Muutzizti,  spoken  in  the  middle  of  the 
sierra;  the  Teacuacueitzisti,  spoken  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  sierra  toward  the 
w.,  and  the  Ateacari,  spoken  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Nayarit  (Jesus  Marfa). 
Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  69, 281,  1864)  fol- 
lows the  same  grouping  and  adds  Colo- 
tlan  as  a  dialect,  while  he  quotes  Al^^ 
to  the  effect  that  the  Cora  are  divided 
into  the  Cora  (proper),  the  Nayarit,  and 
the  Tecualme  or  Gecualme.  These  are 
Fjrobably  identical  with  Ort^a's  divi- 
sions. Kayari,  or  Nayariti,  is  the  name 
by  which  the  Cora  are  known  among 
themselves.  They  still  use  their  native 
language,    which    is   guttural   although 
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qaite  musical,  but  all  the  men  and  most 
of  the  women  also  understand  Spanish  to 
some  extent.  They  are  proud  of  their 
Indian  blood,  and  although  they  have 
largely  adopted  the  clothing  of  the  white 
Mexicans  tnere  is  very  little  intermar- 
riage between  the  two.  The  native  cos- 
tume of  the  men  consists  of  buckskin 
trousers  and  a  very  short  tunic  of  home- 
woven  woolen  material  dyed  dark  blue. 
The  Cora,  especially  those  of  the  high 
sierra,  poQ^e6S  an  air  of  indei>endence  and 
manliness.  In  speech,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms they  are  akin  to  the  Huichol,  and 
while  they  trade  with  them  for  red  paint, 
wax,  and  feathers,  and  the  services  of 
Huichol  shamans  are  highly  re«u*ded  by 
the  Cora,  there  is  no  strong  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  tribes.  Most  of  the  Cora 
men  are  slightly  bearded,  especially  on 
the  chin.  The  women  weave  belts  and 
bags  of  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  men 
manufacture  fish-nets  which  are  used  in 
dragging  the  streams.  Their  houses  are 
of  stone  with  thatched  roofs,  with  little 
ventilation.  Their  country,  notwith- 
standing itfi  altitude,  is  malarial,  yet  the 
Cora  are  said  to  attain  remarkable  lon- 
gevity and  their  women  are  well  pre- 
served. In  the  valley  a  disease  of  the 
eyes  prevails  in  summer.  The  waters  of  a 
crater  lake  e.  of  Santa  Teresa  are  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  every  ceremony.  An  aitemoon 
wind  which  prevails  daily  in  the  hot 
country  is  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the 
com,  and  a  tamal  of  ajshes,  2  ft.  long,  is 
sacrificed  to  it.  Easter  is  celebrated  by  a 
feast  and  a  dance — a  survival  of  mission- 
ary training — and  the  miiote  is  also  danced 
for  weeks  m  succession  to  bring  needed 
rain.  Connected  with  their  puberty  cere- 
monies is  the  drinking  of^  home-made 
mescal.  Fasting,  sometimes  conducted 
by  shamans  alone,  is  a  ceremonial  feature 
and  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  insure 
good  crops.  The  morning  star  is  the 
principal  j^od  and  protecting  genius,  bein^ 
characterized  as  a  orother,  a  youth  armea 
with  bow  and  arrow  who  once  shot  the 
powerful  sun  at  noontime  on  account  of 
his  intense  heat.  The  moon  is  also  a 
god — both  man  and  woman — and  there 
are  many  others,  as  everything  is  be- 
lieved to  be  animate  and  powerful.  In 
their  sacred  songs  the  musical  bow,  at- 
tached to  a  gourd,  is  played.  At  15  years 
the  Cora  reach  the  marriageable  age. 
Marriages  are  arranged  by  the  parents  of 
the  boy,  who  on  five  occasions,  every 
eighth  day,  go  to  ask  for  the  bride  they 
have  selected.  A  new-bom  child  was 
named  after  an  uncle  or  an  aunt,  and  at 
certain  intervals  during  childhood  feasts 
were  prepared  in  its  honor.  It  is  said 
that  on  the  spot  where  the  relative  of  a 
Cora  was  killed  in  a  fight  a  piece  of 


cloth  was  dipped  in  blood  and  kept  as 
a  remembrance  until  his  death  was 
avenged  by  killing  the  slayer  or  one  of 
the  males  of  his  family.  Some  of  the 
Cora  still  deposit  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
in  caves.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
2,500.  The  settlements  pertaining  to  the 
various  divisions  of  the  Cora  group  are: 
Apozolco,  Cienega,  Comatlan,  Corapa, 
Guasamota,  Guaynamota,  Ixtacan,  Jesus 
Maria,  Mesa  del  Nayarit,  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Rosario,  Peyotan,  San  Diego,  San 
Francisco,  San  Juan  Bautista,  San  Lucas, 
Santa  F^,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa  Teresa,  and 
Tonati.  See  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico, 
1,1902.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Ohora.— Orozco  j  Berra,  Oeoflr..  59, 1864.  Ohota. — 
Ibid.    Hashi.— Lamholtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  492, 


1902  (*  crocodiles ':  Huichol  name) .  VaTaarita. — 
OroKoo  y  Berra,  op.  cit  Vayari.— Lnmnoltz,  op. 
cit.  (own  name).  Vayarita.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op. 
cit.  Vayariti.— Lumnoltz,  op.  cit.  (altemaUve 
form  of  their  own  name). 

Corapa.  A  pueblo  pertaining  to  the 
Cora  division  of  the  Fiman  stock  and  a 
visita  of  the  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del 
Rosario.  Probably  situated  on  the  Rio 
San  Pedro,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
B.  Joan  Corapa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  280, 1864. 

Coraiones  (Span. :  '  hearts ' ) .  A  pueblo 
of  the  Opata,  determined  by  Hodge  (Coro- 
nado's  March,  35, 1899)  to  have  been  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Ures,  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
It  was  so  named  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  in 
1536  because  the  inhabitants  presented  to 
him  more  than  600  deer  hearts.  It  was 
visited  also  by  Coronado  and  his  arm^  in 
1540,  called  by  his  chroniclers.  San  Hier- 
onimo  de  los  Corazones,  and  described 
as  being  situated  midway  between  Culia- 
can  and  Cibola  ( Zufli ) .  The  houses  were 
built  of  mats;  the  natives  raised  com, 
beans,  and  melons,  dressed  in  deerskins, 
and  used  poisoned  arrows,  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
Oora^onea.— Barcia,  Historiadores,  1. 36, 1749.  Oora- 
sonea.— Cabeza  da  Vaca  (1536),  Smith  trans.,  172, 
1871.  Ban  Eieronimo.— Castafieda  (1596)  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  601, 1896.  Baa  Hiaroniino  da  lot  Cor^ 
asonet.— Ibid.,  484.  Villa  de  lot  Coraoonea.— Ovle- 
do,  Historia,  in,  610, 1858. 

Corbitant  A  Massachuset  sachem. 
He  was  a  determined  foe  of  the  English, 
and  when  Massasoit  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  them  he  strove  to  wrest  the 
chieftaincy  from  the  latter  and  form  a 
league  with  the  Narraganset  to  expel  the 
intruders.  He  caught  and  tried  to  kill 
Squanto,  whom  he  called  the  tongue  of 
the  English,  and  Hobomok,  their  spy 
and  guide.  With  other  hostile  chiefe  ne 
signed  a  treaty  of  _peace  with  the  EInglish 
in  1621.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  93,  1880. 

Corehaag.  A  tribe  or  band  formerly 
occup3dng  Riverhead and Southoldtown- 
ships  on  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  n.  of  Peconic 
bay,  and  extending  w.  to  Wading  r. 
Cutchogue,  Mattituck,  Ashamomuck,  and 
Aquebc^ue  were  probably  sites  of  their 
villages.    The  Yannococ  Indians,  n.  of 
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Peconic  r.,  must  have  been  identical  with 
theCorcliaogtribeorapartofit.  (j.  m.) 
Ghorshake.^Deed  of  1648  in  Thompson,  Long  Id., 
181, 1839.  GorohMig.— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  v.,  II.  262,  1829.  Oorohongs.— Thompson,  Long 
Id.,  1,  886, 1843  (mlHprint)rOorohonfft.— Ibid.,  238. 
TaaBMoek.— Doc.  of  1667  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLst., 
XIV.  601.  1883.  Tannooook.— Ibid.  Teanneoook.— 
Ibid.,  602. 

Coree.  A  tribe,  possibly  Algonquian, 
formerly  occupying  the  peninsula  s.  of 
Neuee  r.,  in  (jarteret  and  Craven  cos., 
N.  C.  They  had  been  greatly  reducea 
in  a  war  with  another  tnbe  before  1696, 
and  were  described  by  Archdaleas  having 
been  a  bloody  and  barbarous  people. 
Lawson  refers  to  them  as  Coranme  In- 
dians, but  in  another  place  calls  them 
Connamox,  and  gives  them  two  villages  in 
1701 — Ck)ranine  and  Raruta — with  about 
125  souls.  They  engaged  in  the  Tusca- 
rora  war  of  1711,  and  in  1715  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Coree  and  Machapunga  were 
aasinied  a  tract  on  Mattamuskeet  lake, 
Hyde  co.,  N.  C,  where  they  lived  in  one 
village,  probably  until  they  became  ex- 
tinct (j.  M.) 


».-01dmixon  (1708)  inCarroU,  Hist.  Coll. 
8.  C, II, 469.1836.  OouMmos.— Lawson  (1709), N.C., 
388,  1860.  Conunine.— Arcbdale  (ea.  1696)  in 
Humphreys,  Account.  282, 1730.  Ooranine.— Arch- 
dale  (1707)  in  Carroll.  Hist.  Coll.  S.  C.  ii,  89, 1886 
(ttsed  by  Lawson  as  the  name  both  of  the  tribe 
and  of  one  of  its  villages).  Ooreet.— Drake,  Ind. 
Chron.,  175, 1836.  Cores,— Williamson,  N.  C,  i,  208, 
1812. 

Coreorffonel.  The  chief  Tutelo  town 
in  New  York,  settled  in  1753;  situated  in 
1779  on  the  w.  side  of  Cayuga  lake  inlet 
and  on  the  border  of  the  great  swamp,  3 
m.  from  the  s.  end  of  Cayu^  lake.  Wnen 
destroyed  by  Dearborn  in  1779  it  con- 
tained 25  "elegantly  built"  houses.  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson,  in  a  conference  with  the 
Six  Nations  in  July,  1753,  said  to  the 
Cayuga:  "  It  is  agreeable  news  that  you 
are  about  to  strengthen  your  Castle  by 
taking  in  the  Tedarighrobnes  [Tutelo], 
and  shall  give  a  pass  to  those  of  that 
Nation  here  among  you  that  they  and  the 
reet  of  them  may  come  and  join  your 
CSastle  unmolested"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  VI,  811,  1855).  Three  of  these 
Tutelo  were  present  at  this  meeting  **  to 
partake  in  the  name  of  their  Nation  of 
the  intended  present."  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
Onwcoaell.— Norrifl  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  MaJ. 
Gen.  John  Sullivan  in  1779.  237,  18S7.  Ooreorgo- 
B«l.  —Dearborn,  ibid.  ,77.  lie  Ho  Kin  Kftaadia.— 
Ontnt,  ibid.,  118  (corruption  of  the  Mohawk 
TehoUrigh-kanada,  "Tutelo  town ' ) .  XayeclitaU- 
fMOat— Map  of  1779  cited  by  Hale,  ibid.  Tode- 
▼ifli-nmo.— Ouy  Johnson,  map  of  1771,  cited  by 
Hale,  ibid. 

Cores.  Small  blocks  of  flint,  obsidian, 
or  other  brittle  stone  from  which  flakes 
have  been  struck  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  them  ronghly  cvlindrical  or  conical 
in  shape  and  with  fluted  sides.  There 
has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether 
cores  are  really  the  wasters  of  flake  mak- 
ing or  were  intended  for  some  practical 


use.  The  sharp  angle  at  the  base  in 
many  of  them  would  make  an  excellent 
edge  for  working  a  hard  or  tough  sub- 
sttmce,  such  as  horn  or  bone;  but  few 
show  the  slightest  markaof  wear.  Wher- 
ever flint,  obsidian,  or  other  stone  suitable 
for  making  flakes  was  worked,  the  cores 
also  occur.  On  Flint  Ridge 
in  Ohio  they  are  moreabun- 
dant  than  at  any  other 
known  locality,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  lying  around 
the  flaking  shop  sites.  Al-  com  o^  chwtj  ind. 
though  all  are  small,  none  ^*"-  ^^"^^ 
being  capable  of  yielding  flakes  more  than 
3  in.  in  length,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  questioning  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  the  mere  refuse  of  flake  making. 
The  use  to  which  the  flakes  derived  from 
them  were  applied  is  problematii^al,  but 
they  would  nave  served  as  knives  or 
scrapers  or  for  the  making  of  small  arrow- 
points.  See  Stone-vnyrk,  Consult  Fowke 
in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  1896;  Holmes  (1) 
in  Bull.  21,  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (3)  in  Memoirs  In- 
temat.  Cong.  Anthrop.,  1894;  Rau  in 
Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  1876.        (g.  p.) 

Com.    See  Maize. 

Com  Band..  A  band  at  Spotted  Tail 
(later  Rosebud)  agency,  S.  Dak.:  prob- 
ably a  part  of  the  Teton. — Cleveland  in 
Our  Church  Work,  Dec.  4,  1875.  Cf. 
Woffmezai/uha, 

Complanter  (KaiiofUtua^^ko^f  *by  what 
one  plants' — Hewitt;  variously  written 
Garganwahgah,  Koeentwahka,etc.).  A 
Seneca  chief,  known  also  as  John  0*Bail, 
supposed  to  have  been  born  between  1732 
and  1740  at  Conewaugus,  on'Genesee  r., 
N.  Y.  Drake  (Biog.  and  Hist.  Ind.,  7th 
ed..  Ill,  1837)  says  he  was  a  warrior  at 
Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  though  he  may  have 
been  present  as  a  boy  of  12  or  15  years. 
His  father  was  a  white  trader  named  John 
O' Bail,  or  O' Beel,  said  by  some  to  have  been 
an  Englishman,  although  Harris  (Buffalo 
Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  VI,  416,  1903)  says  he 
was  a  Dutchman,  named  Abeel,  and  Rut- 
tenber  (Tribes  Hudson  R.,  317, 1872)  also 
says  he  was  a  Dutch  trader.  His  mother 
was  a  full-blood  Seneca.  All  that  is 
known  of  Cornplanter's  early  days  is 
contained  in  a  letter  to  the  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  says  he 
played  with  Indian  boys  who  remarked 
the  difference  between  the  color  of  his 
skin  and  theirs;  his  mother  informed 
him  that  his  father  resided  at  Albany. 
He  visited  his  father,  who,  it  appears, 
treated  him  kindly  but  gave  him  nothing 
to  carry  back;  **nor  did  he  tell  me,''  he 
adds,  *  *  that  the  United  States  were  about 
to  rebel  against  the  Government  of  Eng- 
land." He  states  that  he  was  married 
before  this  visit  He  was  one  of  the  par- 
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ties  to  the  treaty  of  Ft  Stanwix  in  1784, 
when  a  lai]ge  cession  of  land  was  made 
by  the  Indians;  he  also  took  part  in  the 
treaty  of  Ft  Harmar  in  1 789,  in  which  an 
extensive  territory  was  conveyed  to  the 
United  States  (although  his  name  is  not 
among  the  signers);  and  he  was  a  signer 
of  the  treaties  of  Sept.  15, 1797,  and  July 
30,  1802.  These  acts  rendered  him  so 
unpopular  with  his  tribe  that  for  a  time 
his  life  was  in  danger.  In  1790  he,  to- 
gether with  Halftown,  visited  Philadel- 
phia to  lay  before  Gen.  Washington  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  their  peo- 
ple. In  1816  he  resided  just  within 
the  limits  of  Pennsylvania  on  his  grant 
7  m.  below  the  junction  of  the  Conne- 
w^ango  with  the  Allegheny,  on  the  banks 
of    the    latter.     He  then  owned    1,300 


CORNPLANTER.       (mcKENNEV   AND   HALl) 

acres,  of  which  640  formed  a  tract  granted 
to  him  l)y  Pennsylvania,  Mar.  16,  1796, 
"for  his  many  valuable  services  to  the 
whites."  It  is  said  that  in  his  old  age  he 
declared  that  the  *' Great  Spirit'*  told  him 
not  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the 
whites,  nor  even  to  preserve  any  memen- 
tos or  relics  they  had  given  him.  Im- 
pressed with  this  idea,  he  burned  the  belt 
and  broke  the  elegant  sword  that  had 
been  given  him.  A  favorite  son  (Henrv 
01)eal),  w^ho  had  been  carefully  educated, 
became  a  drunkard,  thus  adding  to  the 
troubles  of  CJornplanter's  last  years.  He 
received  from  the  United  States,  for  a 
time,  a  pension  or  grant  of  $250  per  year. 
He  was  perhaps  more  than  90  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Feb.  18,  1836. 
A  monument  erected  to  his  memory  on 
his  reservation  by  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 


vania in  1866  bears  the  inscription  ''aged 
about  100  years. "  ( c  t.  ) 

Corxutalk.  A  celebrated  Shawnee  chief 
(bom  about  1720,  died  in  1777)  who  held 
authority  over  those  of  the  tribe  then  set- 
tled on  the  Scioto,  in  Ohio.  He  wa& 
brought  most  prominently  into  notice  by 
his  leadership  of  the  Indians  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of 
Great  Kanawha  r.,  W.  Va.,  Oct.  10, 1774. 
Although  defeated  in  a  battle  lasting- 
throu^hout  the  day,  his  prowess  and  gen- 
eralship on  this  occasion — where  his  force, 
mostly  Shawnee,  numbering  probably 
1,000,  was  opposed  to  1,100  Virginia  vol- 
unteers— won  the  praise  of  the  whiten. 
After  this  battle  he  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  Lord  Dunmore  in  Nov., 
1774,  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  although  stren- 
uousl  V  opposed  by  a  part  of  his  tribe,  and 
faithfully  kept  it  until  1777.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  the  Shawnee,  being  incited  to  re- 
new hostilities,  he  went  to  Point  Pleasant 
and  notified  the  settlers  that  he  might  be 
forced  into  the  war.  The  settlers  detained 
him  and  his  son  as  hostages,  and  they 
were  soon  after  murdered  by  some  in- 
furiated soldiers  in  retaliation  for  the 
killing  of  a  white  settler  by  some  roving^ 
Indians,  thus  arousing  tne  vindictive 
spirit  of  the  Shawnee,  which  was  not 
broken  until  1794.  Cornstalk  was  not 
only  a  brave  and  energetic  warrior,  but 
a  skilful  ^neral  and  an  orator  of  consid- 
erable ability.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  court-house  yard  at 
Point  Pleasant  in  1896. 

Comstalk'i  Town.  A  Shawnee  village 
on  Scippo  cr.,  opposite  Squaw  Town, 
Pickaway  co.,  Ohio,  nearly  due  s.  from 
Circleville,  in  1774.— Howe,  Hist  Coll. 
Ohio,  402,  1896. 

Com  Village.  A  former  Natchez  settle- 
ment. 

Com  ViUag«.— Gayarre,  La.,  i,  411,  1851.  Flour 
ViUafe.— Dumont  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  v, 
48V1863. 

Corodegaaolii.  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Sonora,  n. 
E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about  25  m.  below  the 
boundary  of  Arizona.  It  was  the  seat  of 
the  S[>anish  mission  of  Santa  Rosa, 
founded  in  1653,  and  of  the  presidio  of 
Fronteras,  established  in  1690.  In  1689 
the  mission  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  hostilities  of  the  Jocome,  Suma, 
Jano,  and  Apache;  and  owing  to  Apache 
depredations  in  more  recent  years  the 
settlement  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
on  several  occasions,  once  as  late  as  about 
1847.  (f.  w.  H.) 

OorodefoaohL— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  854, 
1889.  Santa  Rosa  Oorodeguatsl.— Doc.  of  18th  cent, 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Ineit.  Papers,  it, 
529, 1892.  Banta  Rosa  de  Oorade^oatsl.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  348, 1?34. 

Corral.  A  rancheria  of  gentile  Di^ue- 
flos  near  San  Diego,  s.  Oal.,  in  1775. 
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XI  OonmL— Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  1,264.1884. 

Coraano.  One  of  4  unidentified  tribes, 
probably  Shoehonean,  formerly  living  b. 
of  Tejon  pass,  s.  Cal.— Taylor  in  6al. 
Farmer,  May  8,  1863. 

Cotaqae  ( probably  from  ko^shak,  *  reed '} . 
An  unidentified  town  in  n.  e.  Alabama,  in 
the  same  region  as  Cossa  (Kusa),  visited 
by  Juan  Pardo  in  1565.— Vandera  ( 1567) 
in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla,,  i,  18,  1857. 

Coiattnek.  A  Pequot  village  in  1667, 
probably  near  Stomngton,  New  London 
CO.,  Conn. 

OaoMttaok.— Noyes  (1607)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>Il., 
8d  8.,  X,  67-68.  1849.  OoMtUnek.— Denison  (1666), 
ibid.,  64. 

Cothooton  (Heckewelder  derives  a  sim- 
ilar name,  Coshecton,  from  gichitchion 
(German  form),  'finished,'  *  completed'). 
Formerly  the  chief  town  of  the  Turtle 
tribe  of  the  Dela wares,  on  the  site  of  Co- 
shocton, Coshocton  CO.,  Ohio.  Destroyed 
by  the  whites  in  1781.  Cf.  Goshgoshunk. 
Ouhiotaa.— Peters  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  IX,  800.  1871.  Oooehockiaf.— Butterfleld. 
Wasbington-Irvine  Cor.,  9,  1882.  Oooshaekinf.— 
Ibid.  Goshookton.—Rupp,  West  Penn..  20171846. 
OothootoB.— Heckewelder  (1781)  quoted  by  Bu^ 


Inds..  {>k.  5.  69,  1848.  OMehaehiiig.— Writer  of 
1784  in  Harris.  Tour,  214.  1805.  OoMhaohkiaf.— 
Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  iv,  891, 
1834.  Ooschoehklnc.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  1>k.  5,  61, 
1S48.  Oothaohkiaf.— Heckewelder,  op.  clt.  Oo- 
ahoohkiiif.— Ibid,  guihaoton.— Pentecost  (1782) 
in  Butterfleld.  op.  cit.,  242.  Koshooton.— Ibid.,241. 

CoBoy.  A  Di^efio  rancheria  at  which 
the  mission  of  Sm  Diego  (q.  v.)  was  es- 
tablished in  1769;  situated  at  the  pres- 
ent Old  Town,  on  San  Dieeo  bay.  s.  Cal. 

GoMarl.  Marked  by  Jefierys  (French 
Dom.  Am.,  i^  map.  134,  1761)  as  a  native 
town  on  the  extreme  head  of  Yadkin  r., 
in  the  mountains  of  n.  w.  North  Carolina. 
Unidentified. 

Cottanoan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
on  the  coast  of  central  California.  In  1877 
Powell  (Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  536)  es- 
tablished afamily  which  he  called  Mutsun. 
extending  from  San  Francisco  to  Soledaa 
and  from  the  sea  inland  to  the  Sierras, 
and  including  an  area  in  the  Marin  co. 
penin.,  n.  of  San  Francisco  bay,  and  gave 
vocabularies  from  various  parts  of  this 
territory.  In  1891  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
70,  92,  map)  Powell  divided  this  area  be- 
tween two  families^  Moquelumnan  and 
Costanoan.  The  Moquelumnan  family 
occupied  the  portion  of  the  old  Mutsun 
territory  e.  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and  n.  of 
San  Francisco  bay. 

The  territory  of  the  Costanoan  family 
^tended  from  the  Pacific  ocean  to  San 
Joaquin  r.,  and  from  the  Golden  Gate 
and  Suisun  bay  on  the  n.  to  Pt  Sur  on  the 
coast  and  a  point  a  short  distance  s.  of 
Soledad  in  the  Salinas  valley  on  the  s. 
Farther  inland  the  s.  boundary  is  uncer- 
tain, though  it  was  probably  near  Big 
Panoche  cr.   The  Costanoan  Indians  lived 


mainly  on  vegetal  products, 
acomsand  seeds,  though  they  also  ootained 
fish  and  mussels,  and  captured  deer  and 
smaller  game.  Their  clothing  was  scant, 
the  men  going  naked.  Their  houses  were 
tule  orgrass  huts,  their  boats  balsas  or  rafta 
of  tules.  They  made  baskets,  but  no  pot- 
tery, and  appear  to  have  been  as  pnmi- 
tive  as  most  of  the  tribes  of  Calitornia. 
They  burned  the  dead.  The  Rumsen  of 
Monterey  looked  upon  the  eagle,  the 
humminj^  bird,  and  the  coyote  as  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and 
they  venerated  the  redwood.  Their 
languages  were  simple  and  harmonious. 
Seven  missions— San  Carlos,  Soledad,  San 
Juan  Bautista,  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Jos6,  and  Dolores  (San  Francisco) — 
were  established  in  Costanoan  territory 
by  the  Franciscans  subsequent  to  1770, 
and  continued  until  their  confiscation  by 
the  Mexican  government  in  1834,  when 
the  Indians  were  scattered.  The  surviv- 
ing individuals  of  Costanoan  blood  may 
number  to-day  25  or  30,  most  of  them 
"Mexican**  in  life  and  manners  rather 
than  Indian. 

True  tribes  did  not  exist  in  Costanoan 
territory,  the  groups  mentioned  below 
being  small  and  probably  little  more 
than  village  communities,  without  politic 
cal  connection  or  even  a  name  other  than 
that  of  the  locality  they  inhabited. 

The  following  divisions  or  settlements 
have  been  recognized:  Ah  waste,  Altah- 
mo,  Ansaime.  AuHntac,  Chalone,  Cos- 
tanos,  Kalindaruk,  Karkin,  Mutsun, 
Olhon,  Romonan,  Rumsen,  Saklan,  Tho- 
mien,  Tulomo,  and  Wacharon  (?). 
=-€kMtano.— Latham  in  Trans.  Phllol.  Soc.  Lond., 
82, 1856  (includes  the  Ahwastes,  01  hones  or  Cos- 
tanos,  Romonans,  Tolomos,  Altatmos);  Latham^ 
Opuflcula,  848. 1860.  <Matoun.— Oatachet  1  n  Mag. 
Am.  Hi»t.,  167, 1877  (Includes  Ahwastes.  Olhones, 
Altahmos,  Romonans,  Tulomos):  Powell  in  Cent. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  535,  1877  (includes  under  thia 
family  vocabs.  of  Costano,  MOtsQn,  Santa  Clara, 
Santa  Cruz).  Oostanoan.— Powell  In  7th  Rep. 
B,  A.  E.,  70,  map,  1891. 

Coitanoi  ( Span. :  *  coastmen  * ) .  Certain 
tribes  or  groups  belonging  to  the  Costa* 
noan  family  on  San  Francisco  penin., 
connected  with  Dolores  mission,  Cal. 
The  term  has  been  applied  to  the  01- 
hone,  Ahwaste,  Altahmo,  Romonan,  and 
Tulomo  collectively;  also  to  the  Olhone 
and  Ahwaste  taken  together;  and  to  the- 
Olhone  alone.  The  term  was  chosen  by 
Powell  for  the  name  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  q.v.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Coast  Indians.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep..  124,  1850.  Coast- 
men.— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
79,  1854.  Oostanoss.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  op.  cit. 
Costanos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  li,  506,  1852. 
Oosteno.— Simeon,  Diet.  NahnatI,  xvili.  1885. 

€k>ite.  A  province  and  town,  apparently 
in  Alabama,  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540. 
Biedma  savs  the  towns  were  built  on 
islands  in  tKe  river. 

Aeosta.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida.  373.  1881. 
Aooste.— GarcilasBO  de  la  Vega,  La  Florida,  141„ 
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1728.  Ootta.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  ii,  247, 
1875.  Clo«te.-<}entleman  of  Elvas  (1567),  Ibid.,  u, 
149, 1860.    Oostehe.— Biedma  (1644).  ibid.,  102. 

Coionmi.  A  tribe^  probably  Moquel- 
umnan,  formerly  residing  on  or  near  Co- 
sumnes  r. ,  San  Joaquin  co. ,  Cal.  Accord- 
ing to  Rice  (quoted  by  Mooney  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iii,  259,  1890)  these  Indians 
went  almost  naked;  their  houses  were 
of  bark,  sometimes  thatched  with  grass 
and  covered  with  earth:  the  bark  was 
loosened  from  the  trees  by  repeated  blows 
with  stone  hatchets,  the  latter  having 
the  head  fastened  to  the  handle  with 
deer  sinew.  Their  ordinary  weapons 
were  bows  and  stone-tipped  arrows.  The 
women  made  finely  woven  conical  bas- 
kets of  grass,  the  smaller  ones  of  which 
held  water.  Their  amusements  were 
chiefly  dancing  and  football;  the  dances, 
however,  were  in  some  degree  ceremo- 
nial. Their  principal  deity  was  the  sun, 
and  the  women  had  a  ceremony  which 
resembled  the  sun  dance  of  the  tribes  of 
the  upper  Missouri.  Their  dead  were 
buried  in  graves  in  the  earth.  The  tribe 
is  now  practically  extinct. 
CosemenM.— Beechey,  Narr.,  i,  366,  1881.  Ooram- 
nea.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  631,  1846. 
OoranmiM.— Taylor  in  Cat.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Xoramn^— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  376, 1844. 

€k>tan.    An  Algonouian  village  in  1585 
about  Bansomville,  Beaufort  co.,  N.  C. 
Ootam.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist., 
1, 1856.    Ootan.— Map  in  Smith  (1629),  Viiginia.  i, 
repr.  1819. 

Cotechney.  A  town  and  palisade  of  the 
Tuscarora  in  North  Carolina,  which  be- 
came noted  in  their  war  of  1711-18; 
situated,  according  to  Hawks,  on  the  site 
of  Ft  Barnwell,  but  according  to  Graffen- 
ried  the  town  lay  about  3  m.  from  the 
palisade,  evidently  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Neuse,  about  the  mouth  of  Con- 
tentnea  cr.,  the  name  of  which  is  prob- 
ably a  form  of  Cotechney.  It  was  a  large 
town,  the  residence  of  Hancock,  one  of 
the  principal  Tuscarora  chiefs.  Here 
Lawson  ana  Graffenried  were  prisoners  in 
1711,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  former.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Tuscarora  war  the  inhabitants  almn- 
doned  the  town  and  intrenched  them- 
selves in  the  palisade,  which  was  attacked 
by  Barnwell,  Jan.  28,  1712,  when  400  of 
it3  defenders  were  killed  or  taken.  In- 
stead of  completing  his  work,  Barnwell, 
to  save  the  lives  of  white  prisoners  held 
in  the  fort,  made  a  worthless  treaty  with 
the  remainder,  who  at  once  joined  the 
other  hostiles.  (.i.  n.  b.  h.) 

Catohne.— Pollock  (1717)  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  ii,  288, 
1886.  Oataohna.— Graffenried  (1711).  ibid.,  i,  928, 
1886.  Oateohne.—Pollock  (1712).  ibid..  882.  Oat- 
«ohnee.— Pollock (1713), ibid. ,ii,  39.  Oateohneyi.— 
Pollock  (1713).  ibid.,  88.  Oontah-nah.— Lawson 
<1710),  HLst  N.  C,  883, 1860.  Ooteohing.— Pollock 
(1713)  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  n,  24,  1886.  OotechneM.— 
Pollock  (1713 ) .  ibid. .  62.  Ooteohneyi.— Hawks,  N. 
€.,  II,  647,  1858.  Hanoook  Port.— Hyde  (1712)  in 
N.  C.  Rec,  I,  900,  1886.  Htnoooka-Towne. —Graf- 
fenried (1711),  ibid.,  927. 


Cotejen.  A  Coetanoan  village  formerly 
near  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. — Mission 
book  (1784)  quoted  by  Tavlor  in  OaL 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Cotooanaliat  Given  as  one  of  the  Cher- 
okee **  valley  towns"  jn  a  document  of 
1755  (Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142, 
1887).     Not  identified. 

€k>tohftatii8teiiniigge6.  A  former  Lower 
Creek  town  on  the  right  bank  of  Upatoie 
cr.,  in  Muscogee  Co.,  Ga.— Rovce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  cxxii,  1900.' 

Cotonam.  A  tribe  affiliated  with  the 
Carrizos  of  the  Coahuiltecan  family  and 
living  in  their  vicinity,  though  their  dia- 
lect differs  largely  from  the  Comecrudo 
language.  The  last  of  this  tribe  were  at 
La  T^oria  rancheria,  in  s.  Hidalgo  co., 
Tex.,  in  1886,  and  one  man  at  Las  rrietas 
was  slightly  acquainted  with  the  native 
dialect.  They  call  an  Indian  Xf^^^^i  and 
are  the  Xaimame  or  Haname  of  the  Texan 
tribes  farther  n.  The  Tonka.wa  say  that 
the  Cotonam  were  not  cannibals  and 
that  they  wore  sandals  instead  of  moc- 
casind.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Cotoplanemii.  Probably  a  division  of 
the  Moquelumnan  family,  living  on  a 
reserve  between  Stanislaus  and  Tuo- " 
lumne  rs.,  Cal.,  in  1851;  but  it  is  possible 
that  they  may^  have  been  a  band  of  the 
Cholovone  division  of  the  Mariposan 
family. 

Oo-ta-pUne-mis.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  S2d  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  20, 1852.  Oo-to>pUae-mis. — 
Ibid. 

Cot^jewaminck.  A  former  village  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  probably  near  the 
w.  end.— Doc.  of  1645  in  N.*Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  60,  1883. 

Cotton.  Judging  from  the  lack  of  men- 
tion of  it  by  early  writers  on  the  s.  por- 
tion of  the*Unit€d  States,  cotton  was  not 
cultivated  by  the  tribes  of  this  section, 
notwithstanding  the  favorable  soil  and 
climate.  The  cotton  blankets  seen  by 
De  Soto's  troops  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
were  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
W.,  possibly  from  the  far-off  Pueblo 
country  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Although  the  latter  section  seems  leas 
favorable  to  its  cultivation,  cotton  has 
been  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
the  Pueblos,  especially  the  Hopi,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  cloth,  cord,  thread, 
and  seed  are  commonly  found  in  ancient 
deposits  in  caves,  cliff-dwellings,  and 
ruined  pueblos  throughout  that  region. 
The  Hopi  are  now  the  only  cultivators 
and  weavers  of  cotton,  their  products, 
consisting  chiefly  of  ceremonial  robes, 
kilts,  and  scarfs,  finding  their  way 
through  trade  to  many  other  tribes  who, 
like  the  Hopi,  employ  them  in  their  re- 
ligious performances.  In  the  time  of 
Coronado  (1540-42)  and  of  Espejo  (1583) 
cotton  was  raised  also  by  the  people  of 
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Acoma  and  the  Rio  Grande  villagee  in 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Pima  of  s.  Arizona 
also  raised  the  plant  until  about  1850; 
but  the  introduction  of  cheap  fabrics  by 
traders  has  practically  brought  the  in- 
dustry to  an  end  everywhere  amon^  the 
Indians,  the  Hopi  alone  adhering  to  the 
old  custom  of  cultivating  and  weaving  it, 
and  that  chiefly  for  ceremonial  garments. 
In  ancient  Hopi  and  Zufii  mortuary  rites 
raw  cotton  was  placed  over  the  face  of  the 
dead,  and  cotton  seed  was  often  deposited 
with  food  vessels  and  other  accompani- 
ments in  the  grave.  Consult  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  iv,  1890-92; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Holmesinl3th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  1896;  Hough 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1901;  Winship  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1896.  (w.  h.) 

€k>a6chitoa.  A  former  important  Choc- 
taw town  destroyed  in  the  Choctaw  civil 
war  of  1764.  Its  location  is  in  doubt, 
but  it  was  traditionally  placed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Moscow,  Kemper  co., 
Miss.  (Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist  Soc  Publ., 
VI,  424,  1902).  This  name  appears  on 
Danville's  map,  ca.  1732,  in  which  it 
seems  to  be  translated  **  village  of  the 
ffreat  chief.  * '  In  later  times  it  was  known 
by  the  same  name  as  Conchachitou 
(q.  v.),  usually  in  the  contracted  form 
Conareto,  or  Cooncheto,  and  to  distin- 
guisn  it  it  was  called  East  Congeto. 
Halbert  assumes  that  the  original  name 
was  Contrhachitou  and  interprets  it  as 
*  big  reed-brake,'  like  the  other;  but  if 
such  were  indeed  the  case  it  is  surprising 
that  Danville,  who  locates  and  trans- 
lates Conchachitou  correctly,  should  have 
erred  r^rarding  this.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

OooMhitow.— Lattr^,  map  of  U.  S.,  1784.    Oouet- 
apol 
1782) 


oap  of  U.  .  . 

ohioa.— OOnefeld,  mapol  U.  S..  1784.  Oou^tohi- 
toa.— Danville  map  (1782)  in  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile.  158,  1897.     Gowaohitow.— Philippeaux, 


map,  1781.  OuoeroUtou. — Bartram,  Voy.,  i.  map, 
179d.  East  Oongeata.— Romans,  Florida.  310, 1776. 
East  Oonfeeto.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1776.  East 
CooncMto.— Romans,  op.  eit.,  73. 

€k>iixia.  Mentioned  by  Of^ate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  114, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinitv  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  in  all  probability  a 
Tigua  or  Piros  village. 

Counting.  Two  systems  of  counting 
were  formerly  in  use  among  the  Indians 
of  North  America,  the  decimal  and  the  vi- 
^imal.  The  latter,  which  was  used 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  was  also 
in  general  use  n.  of  Columbia  r.,  on  the 
Pacific  slope,  while  between  that  area  and 
the  border  of  Mexico  it  was  encmloved  by 
only  a  few  tribes,  as  the  Pomo,  Tuolumne, 
Konkau,  Nishinam,  and  Achomawi.  On 
the  Atlantic  side  the  decimal  system  was 
used  by  all  except  the  Eskimo  tribes. 
Both  systems,  based  apparently  on  the 
finger  and  hand  count,  were  as  a  rule 
fundamentally  quinary.    There  are  some 
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indications,  however^  of  a  more  primitive 
count,  with  minor  tnbal  differences.  In 
Siouan  and  Algonauian  the  word  for  2 
ia  generally  relatea  to  that  for  arms  or 
hands,  and  in  Athapascan  dialects  to 
the  term  for  feet.  In  a  few  languages,  the 
Siksika,  Catawba,  Grabrieleflo,  and  some 
others,  3  is  expressed  by  joining  the 
words  for  2  and  1.  In  many  others  the 
name  for  4  signifies  2  and  2,  or  2  times  2, 
as  in  most  of  the  Shoshonean  dialects, 
and  in  Catawba,  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  ap- 
parently Kiowa;  the  Pawnee  formerly 
applied  a  name  signifying  'all  the  fin- 
gers,' or  *the  fingers  of  the  hand,'  thus 
excluding  the  thumb.  Five  has  usually 
a  distinct  name,  which  in  most  cases 
refers  to  one  hand  or  fist.  The  numbers 
from  6  to  9  are  generally  based  on  5,  thus, 
6=5-rl,  7=5-r2,  etc. ;  or  the  names  refer 
to  the  fingers  of  the  second  hand  as  used 
in  counting;  thus,  among  the  Eskimo  of 
Pt  Barrow  6  is  *  to  the  other  hand  1\ 
7  *to  the  other  hand  2\  and  in  many 
dialects  6=  *  1  on  the  other  hand.'  There 
are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  however;  for 
example,  6  is  3  and  3  in  Haida  and  some 
other  dialects;  in  Bellacoola  the  name 
signifies  'second  1',  and  in  Montagnais 
(Algonquian),  *3  on  each  side.'  Al- 
though 7  is  usually  *the  second  finger 
on  the  second  hand',  in  some  cases  it  is 
based  on  4,  as  among  the  Montagnais, 
who  say  *4  and  3.'  Eight  is  generally 
expressed  by  *the  third  finger  on  the 
second  hana';  but  the  Montagnais  sav 
*  4  on  each  side ' ,  and  the  Haida  *  4  and  4 ' : 
in  Karankawait  signifies  '2  fathers',  and 
in  the  Kwakiutl  and  some  other  languages 
it  is  *2  from  10.'  In  a  number  of  lan- 
guages the  name  for  9  signifies  1  from  10, 
as  with  the  Kwakiutl,  the  Eskimo  of  n.  w. 
Alaska,  the  Pawnee,  and  the  Heiltsuk. 

The  numbers  from  1 1  to  19  are  usually 
formed  in  both  systems  by  adding  1,  2, 
3,  4,  etc.,  to  10;  but  in  the  vigesimal  the 
quinary  count  is  carried  out,  16  being 
15-1-1, 17=15-1-2,  etc.,  or,  in  some  dialects, 
17=10-f54  2.  Many  of  the  Indians  could 
count  to  1,000,  some  by  a  regular  system, 
while  in  a  number  of  languages,  as  Tlingit, 
Cherokee,  etc.,  its  signification  is  *  great 
100.'  In  Ottawa  the  meaning  was  *one 
body';  inAbnaki,  *  one  box';  in  Iroquois 
dialects,  *ten  hand-claps,'  that  is,  ten 
hundreds;  in  Kiowa,  *the  whole  hand 
hundred.'  Baraga  and  Cuoq  give  terms 
for  figures  up  to  a  million  or  more,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  such  were  actually  in  use 
before  contact  with  Europeans. 

The  common  Indian  method  of  count- 
ing on  the  hands,  as  perhaps  is  usual  with 
most  savage  or  uncivilizeil  peoples,  was 
to  ** tell  off "  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
beginning  with  the  little  finger^  the 
thumb  l)eing  the  fifth  or  5;  while  in 
counting  the  right  hand  the  order  was 
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usually  reversed,  the  thumb  being  coun- 
ted 6,  the  forefinger  7,  and  so  on  to  the 
little  finger,  which  would  be  10.  The 
movement  was  therefore  sinistral.  Al- 
though the  order  in  counting  the  first 
5  on  the  left  hand  was  in  most  cases  as 
given  above,  the  order  of  counting  the 
second  5  was  subject  to  greater  variation. 
It  was  a  common  habit  to  bend  the  fin- 
gers inward  as  counted,  but  there  were 
several  western  tribes  whose  custom  was 
to  b^in  with  the  clenched  hand,  opening 
the  nngers  as  the  count  proceeded,  as 
amon^  the  Zufii.  Among  the  tribes  using 
the  vigesimal  system,  the  count  of  the 
second  10  was  practicallv  or  theoretically 
performed  on  tne  feet,  the  20  making  the 
"complete  man,"  and  often,  as  among 
the  Eskimo  and  Tlingit,  receiving  names 
having  reference  to  the  feet.  The  Zufti, 
however,  counted  the  second  10  back  on 
the  knuckles. 

Indians  often  made  use  of  numeral 
classifiers  in  counting,  that  is,  the  num- 
ber name  was  modified  according  to  the 
articles  counted;  thus,  in  the  TakuUi  dia- 
lect of  Athapascan  tha  means  3  thin^; 
thane^  3  persons;  that^  3  times;  thatseny  in 
3  places;  thauhy  in  3  wavs;  thaiUohf  all  3 
things,  etc.  Such  classifiers  are  found  in 
many  dialects,  and  in  some  are  quite 
numerous. 

Certain  numbers  have  been  held  as 
sacred  by  most  tribes;  thus  4,  probably 
owing  to  the  frequent  reference  to  the 
cardinal  points  in  ceremonies  and  reli- 
gious acts,  has  become  sacred  or  cere- 
monial. Among  the  Creeks,  Cherokee, 
Zufti,  and  most  of  the  Plains  tribes,  7  is 
also  considered  a  sacred  number.  For 
the  Zufii,  Cushing  says  it  refers  to  the  4 
cardinal  points  plus  the  zenith,  nadir, 
and  center  or  ego.  Some  of  the  Pacific 
coast  Indians  regard  5  as  their  sacred 
number.  Although  13  appears  in  most  of 
the  calendar  and  ceremonial  counts  of  the 
cultured  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  its  use  as  a  sacred  or  ceremonial 
number  among  the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico 
was  rare,  the  Pawnee,  Hopi,  and  Zufii 
being  notable  exceptions. 

Consult  Brinton,  Origin  of  Sacred  Num- 
bers, Am.  Anthrop.,  1894;  Conant,  Num- 
ber Concept,  1896;  Cushing,  Manual  Con- 
cepts, Am.  Anthrop.,  1892;  Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862;  McGee, 
Primitive  Numbers,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900;  Thomas,  Numeral  Systems  of  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America,  ibid. ;  Trumbull, 
Numerals  in  American  Indian  Languages, 
Tran«.  Am.  Philol.  Ass'n,  1874;  Wilson, 
Indian  Numerals,  Canad.  Ind.,  i,  272, 
1891.  (c.T.) 

Coup  ('blow,'  'stroke').  The  French- 
Canadian  term  adopted  to  designate 
the  formal  token  or  signal  of  victorv  in 
batt3e,  as  used  among  the  Plains  trib^. 


Coups  are  usually  "counted,"  as  it  was 
termed — that  is,  credit  of  victory  was 
taken,  for  three  bravedeeds,  viz,  killing  an 
enemji',  scalping  an  enemy,  or  being  first 
to  strike  an  enemy  either  alive  or  dead. 
Each  one  of  these'entitled  a  man  to  rank 
as  a  warrior  and  to  recount  the  exploit  in 
public;  but  to  be  first  to  touch  the  enemv 
was  regarded  as  the  bravest  deed  of  all, 
as  it  implied  close  approach  during  battle. 
Among  the  Cheyenne  it  was  even  a  point 
of  bravado  for  a  single  warrior  to  rush  in 
among  the  enemy  and  strike  one  with 
quirt  or  gun  before  attempting  to  fire, 
thus  doubly  risking  his  own  life.  Three 
different  coups  might  thus  be  counted  by 
as  many  different  persons  upon  the  body 
of  the  same  enemy,  and  in  a  few  tribes  4 
were  allowed.  The  stealing  of  a  horse 
from  a  hostile  camp  also  earned  the  right 
to  count  coup.  The  stroke  (coup)  might 
be  made  with  whatever  was  most  conven- 
ient, even  with  the  naked  hand,  the 
simple  touch  scoring  the  victory.  In 
ceremonial  parades  and  functions  ah  orna- 
mented quirt  or  rod  was  sometimes  car- 
ried and  used  as  a  coup  stick.  The  war- 
rior who  could  strike  a  tipi  of  the  enemy 
in  a  charge  upon  a  home  camp  thus 
counted  coup  upon  it  and  was  entitled 
to  reproduce  its  particular  design  upon 
the  next  new  tipi  which  he  made  for  his 
own  use  and  to  perpetuate  the  pattern  in 
his  family.  In  this  way  he  was  said  to 
"capture"  the  tipi.  Warriors  who  had 
made  coups  of  distinguished  bravery,  such 
as  striking  an  enemy  within  his  own  tipi 
or  behind  a  breastwork,  were  selected  to 
preside  over  the  dedication  of  a  new  tipi. 
The  noted  Sioux  chief  R«d  Cloud  stated 
in  1891  that  he  had  counted  coup  80 
times.     See  War  and  War  discipline. 

( J.  M. ) 

Conpi  da  FUohei.  An  unidentified  tri be 
mentioned  as  on  the  Texas  border  in  con- 
nection with  Tawakoni,  Anadarko,  Hai- 
nai,  Tonkawa,  etc.,  early  in  the  19th 
century. — Robin,  Voy.  Louisiana,  iii,  5, 
1807. 

Cons.     See  Kouse. 

Qojxth.  A  Karok  rancheria  on  Klamath 
r.,  Cal.,  in  1856.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Mar.  23,  1860. 

Coathaoagonla  ( '  lake  people ' ) .  One  of 
the  7  villages  or  tribes  forming  the  Taensa 
confederacy  in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry, 
DC^c,  IV,  179,  1880. 

Cowate.  A  \'illage  of  Praying  Indians^ 
in  1677,  at  the  falls  of  Charies  r..  Middle- 
sex CO.,  Mass.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 115,  1848. 

Cow  Creek.  A  Seminole  settlement  of 
12  inhabitants  in  1880,  on  a  stream  run- 
ning southward,  at  a  point  about  15  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  entrance  of  Kissimmee  r.  into 
L.  Okeechobee,  Brevard  co.,  Fla. — Mac- 
Cauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  478,  1887. 
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Cowee  (from  Kavn',  abbreviated  form 
of  Kawi^xfi^  which  is  possibly  a  contrac- 
tion of  Ani^'kawi^yiy  *  place  of  the  Deer 
clan').  A  former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  about  the  mouth  of  Cowee  cr. 
of  Little  Tennessee  r^  about  10  m.  below 
Franklin,  Macon  co.,  N.  C. — Mooney  in 
19th  Repl.  B.  A.  E..  525,  1900. 
Cowe.— Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792. 

Coweeihee.  Given  as  a  Cherokee  town 
in  the  Keowee  district,  n.  w.  S.  C.  ;  exact 
locality  uncertain. — Doc.  of  1755  quoted 
by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143, 1887. 

€k>weMt  (* place  oi  small  pine  trees.* — 
Trumbull).  A  small  tribe  or  band  for- 
merly living  in  n.  Rhode  Island,  w.  of 
BlacKstone  r.  In  1637  they  were  subject 
to  the  Narraganset,  but  hid  thrown  off 
the  connection  by  1660.  (j.  m.) 

Oawesitt.— Gookin  (1674)  In  Maas.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
IM  8.,  I.  147.  1806.  OorreteU.— Williams  (1682). 
ibid.,  2d  s..  VII.  7«.  1818  (misprint).  OoweMto.— 
Williams  (16^)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec..  I,  460.  1856. 
CowweMts.— Williams  and  OIney  (1660),  ibid.,  i, 
39^1.  Oowweteuok.— Williams  (1643)  in  Mass. 
Hirt.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  R.,  III.  205. 17M  (name  used  by 
the  tribe).  Oowwesit.'-William8(1675).  ibid.,  4th 
».,  VI,  :S00, 1863. 

€k>wic]iftiL.  A  group  of  Salish  tribes 
speaking  a  single  dialect  and  occupying 
the  8.  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  i<l.  between 
Nonoos  bay  and  Sanitch  inlet,  and  the 


COWICHAN    MAN.        (am.  MuS.    NAT.  HtST.  ) 


valley  of  lower  Fraser  r.  nearly  to  Spuz- 
zum,  Brit.  Col.  The  various  bands  and 
tribes  belonging  to  this  group  aggregatt^d 
2,991  in  1902.  The  following  list  of  Co- 
wichan  tribes  is  based  on  information 
obtained  from  Boas:  On  Vancouver  id.— 
Clemclemalats,  Comiakin,  Hellelt,  Ken- 
iptjim,  Kilpanlus,  Koksilah,  Kulleet**,  Lil- 


malche,  Malakut,  Nanaimo,  Penelakut, 
Quamichan,  Siccameen,  Snonowas,  So- 
menos,  Tateke,  and  Yekolaos.  On  lower 
Fraser  r. — Chehalis,  Chilliwack,  Coquit- 
1am,  Ewawoos,  Katsey,  Kelatl,  Kwantlin, 
Matsqui,  Musqueam,  Nicomen,  Ohamil, 
Pilalt,  Popkum,  Scowlitz,  Siyita,  Sewa- 
then,  Snonkweametl,  Skawawalooks, 
Squaw  tits,  Sumass,  Tait,  Tsakuam,  and 
Tsenes  ^  j   r  s  ) 

Oaw-a-ohim.— Jones  (1863)  in  H,  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th    Cong.,    6,    1857.     Oa-witohaiu.— Anderson 

a  noted    by  Gibbs  in   Hist.    Mag.,  vii,    74,    1868. 
owefant.— Fitzhue  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  329, 

1858.  Oowe-wa-chin.— Starling,  ibid.,  170,  1862. 
Oowiohin. —Douglas  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc., 
246,  1864.  Cowitehent.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  247, 
1862.    Oowitohint.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  220, 

1859.  Halkome'lBm.— Hill-Tout  in  £thnoI.  Surv. 
Can.,  64,  1902  (name  of  Fraser  R.  Cowiehan 
for  themselves).  Hu«-la-mah.— Maclcay  quoted 
by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891, 
sec.  II,  7 ('the  people': own  name).  Hum-a-loh.— 
Ibid.  ( '  the  people  :  name  by  which  the  Cowiehan 
of  Yale  ana  Hope  call  themselves ).  Xauitchin.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19. 1862.  Kau'itcin.— 
Boa.s  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10.  1889. 
KawaUkint.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  476, 1855.  Xawi- 
ohan.— Seoul er  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
I,  234,  1848.  Xawitehen.— Scouler  in  Jour<  Geog. 
Soc.  Lond.,  I,  224,  1841.  Xawitahin.— Hale  in  U. 
3.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  221, 1846.  Xawitakins.— Smet, 
Oregon  Miss.,  69,  1847.  Kowailohew.— Gibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  483,  1865.  Kow-ait-ehen.— 
Stevens. in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  456,  1854.  Kowiteh- 
ant.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  678.  1878. 
Xowittin.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  181, 
1877.  Oaiiitciii.— Boas.  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887.  Qui- 
mitehan.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  Ix,  1877. 

Cowiehan  Lake.  A  local  name  for 
Nootka  Indians  who  in  summer  live  on  a 
reservation  at  the  n.  end  of  Cowiehan 
lake,  s.  Vancouver  id.  There  were  only 
2there  in  1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  1902, 1904. 

Cowiflh.    See  Koum. 

Cowliti.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name  in  s.  w.  Washing- 
ton. Once  numerous  and  powerful,  the^ 
were  said  by  Gibbs  in  1853  to  be  innignin- 
cant,  numl)ering  with  the  Upper  Che- 
halis, with  whom  they  were  mingled,  not 
more  than  165.  About  1887  there  were 
127  on  Puyallup  res..  Wash.  They  are 
no  longer  known  by  this  name,  being 
evidently  officially  classed  as  Chehalis. 

(j.  R.  S.) 
Oawaliti.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  99,  1844.  Oo- 
nelisket. — Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  A.,  401,  I860. 
OoweUU.— Hale  in  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  211. 1846. 
Ooweliti. -Famham.  Travels,  112,  1843.  Oow-e- 
na-ohino.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  171,  1H52. 
Oowlitoh.— Scouler  0846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond..  I,  235.  1H48.  CowliU.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  80th  Cong..  1st  se««.,  10.  1848.  Cowlit- 
•ick.— Drake,  B(X)kof  Inds.,  vii,  184S  Cowlitak.— 
Proc,  BoKton  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  84,  1861-54.  Cow- 
lit*.— Smet,  Letters,  230,  1848.  Kaoulii.— Diiflot 
de  Mofnus  Oregon,  ii,  95,  1844.  Kau'-llti.— Mc- 
Caw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  ( l»uyallup 
name).  Kawelitak.— Hnle  in  V.  S.  Expl.  Exped., 
VI.  211,  1M6.  Zowalitrict.— Townsend.  Narr.,  175. 
1839.  Kowelito  —Latham  in  Tran.s.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  71.  1856.  KoweliUk.— Gallatin  in  Trnns. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  119, 1848.  Zowlitx.— Gibbs  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  164.  1877.  ITu-so-lupih.— 
Ibid.,  172  (name  given  by  Indians  not  on  Sound 
to  Upper  Cowlitz  and  Upper  Chehalis;  refers  to 
rapias). 
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Cownantico.     A  former  division  of  the 
Skoton,  living,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1854,  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg. 
Cow-naa-ti-oo.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  23, 1873. 

Cowpens.  Given  in  a  distribution  roll 
of  Cherokee  annuities  paid  in  1 799  as  a 
Cherokee  town.  It  may  have  been  situ- 
ated near  the  noted  place  of  that  name 
in  Spartanburg  co.,  S.  C. — Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

Cowiampiit.  Mentioned  in  1664  as  if  a 
village  subject  to  the  chief  of  the  Wam- 
panoag,  in  Rhode  Island. — Deed  of  1664 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  3,  14,  1848. 

Cow  Towns.  Mentioned  with  9  other 
Upper  Creek  towns  on  Tallapoosa  r., 
Ala.— Finnelson  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  289,  1832. 

Coya.  A  former  village  on  or  near  mid- 
dle St  Johns  r.,  Fla. 

Ohojht.— tDeBry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map,  1591.  Ooya.— 
Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
287,  1869. 

Coyabegnix.  A  village  or  tribe,  now  ex- 
tinct, mentioned  by  Joutel  as  being  n.  or 
N.  w.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.,  in 
1687.  This  rej?ion  was  controlled  chiefly 
by  Caddoan  tribes.  The  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  Joutel  by  Ebahamo  In- 
dians, who  were  closely  affiliated  with 
the  Karankawa.  See  Gatschet,  Karanka- 
wa  Indians,  35,  1891 ;  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  78,  1870. 

€afabefuz.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Hist.  Ck)ll. 
La.,  I,  152,  1846.  Ooiahepizet.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
271, 1723.    Ooyabegux. -Joutel,  op.  cit.,  136. 

Coyaehie.  A  Tarahumare  settlement  n. 
of  the  headwaters  of  the  central  ami  of 
the  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  28°  2(K,  long.  106° 
48^,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  323,  1864. 

Coyatee.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  about  10  m. 
below  the  Tellico,  about  the  present  Coy- 
tee,  Loudon  Co.,  Tenn.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  treaty  of  Coyatee  in  1786  between 
commissioners  reprenenting  the  state  of 
Franklin,  as  Tennessee  was  then  called, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Overhill  towns. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  63,  513, 
1900. 

Oawatie,— Mooney,  op.  cit.  Ooiatee.— Ibid.  Ooy- 
tae.— Ibid.    Ooytoy.— Ibid.    Kai-a-tw>.— Ibid. 

Ctoycoy.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one  of 
the  N.  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  in  1542. — 
Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
186,  1857. 

Coyoteros  (Span. :  *  wolf-men ' ;  so  c»lled 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  their  sub- 
sisting partly  on  coyotes  or  prairie  wolves 
(Gregg,  Com.  Prairies,  i,  290,  1844);  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  name 
was  applied  on  account  of  their  roving 
habit,  living  on  the  natural  j)roduct8  of 
the  desert  rather  than  by  agriculture  or 
hunting).  A  division  of  the  Apache, 
geographically  divided  into  the  Pinal 
Coyoteros  and  the  White  Mountain  Co- 
yoteros, whose  principal  home  was  the 


w^.  or  8.  w.  part  of  the  present  White 
Mountain  res.,  e.  Ariz.,  between  San 
Carlos  cr.  and  Gila  r.,  although  they 
ranged  almost  throughout  the  limits  of 
Arizona  and  w.  New  Mexico.  The  name 
has  evidently  been  indiscriminately  ap- 
plied to  various  Apache  bands,  especially 
to  the  Pinal  Coyoteros,  who  are  but  a 
part  of  the  Coyoteros.     They  were  said 


COVOTEnO  APACHE   MAN 

to  have  numbered  310  under  the  San 
Carlos  Agency  in  1886,  647  in  1900,  and 
489  in  1964,  but  whether  these  figures  in- 
clude other  Apache  is  not  known.  See 
Apache^  Tonto.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Onyote*.— KitHjrt'^  lU'iMti,,  TO,  IK^IH.  CDlIotfcrQA, — 
HiirtlitL  IVrrt.  Nftir.,  II.  (101.  1«->1.  CoyikherM^.'- 
ir.  H.  lii  |>.  tKS,  tid  rotir.,  3i!  s«iMS..  4r.-.  IK/U.  Qoym* 
tiiro.— St'h<  i.  fUnift,  Ind,  Trilw*.  v.  Mi,  l^'^^.  Ooj*- 
t«rfl.  — ('(mrke  in  Kiiit>ry,  Rei'^m,  nmp,  IMH.  Ok^yo- 
I  BDti.  —1  ini .  .\  ff,  H  en. .  V^ .  iJ^ll .  Ooyotaro,  —  Ktii  ary . 
Kvcoti,,  *Jii  IHJM,  Ooyote.— Mayt'^r,  Myx.,  11,  HIT. 
IH-V^    CfoyoUa*.— l^ne  (WA)  in  t?i:h(icil<  rnft,  ItifL 

Rep.,    UJ,    IStiH.      Coyotero**— HftPij.    Trot^*    in 

Sfo.  VVftr,  IIH,  1H50  ^mtprhit).  Cyfttlero*— Abert 
in  Kmi>ry.  Rccoii.,  607.  1K48,  t|oUro.-Fiimt\ 
Vvm.  \tirr..  Ga,  18;!)3  (nilsprlnlj.  Cliluld*^--J1Jb[^- 
f^Um  in  Kmrfry.  Ett'fm..  W7.  IMH.  Hilend'A  OUa 
Indian ■,—]}■  hi.  ["tip  Kiiilavv4.  pniirir  UMh>^*')* 
Si&t&Tfi.  ~-l  bid .   SuUv . — i  UiU .    Et^toro*.  --1  bid . » 

691.  Koiot6ro.—Iiid.  Aff.  Rep., 246, 1877.  Paliwi 

Gat»chet,  Yuma-Spr.,  i.  371,  1883  (Tonto  name: 
•  they  play  cards').  PawiUma.— Ibid.,  411  (Tonto 
name),  (iuietaroes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  506,  1865. 
Silka.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6,  1884  ('on  the 
mountain':  Navaho  name).  TiSj^fUL  —  Ibid. 
Wilatsu'kwe.— Ibid.,  7  (Zufii  name:  'liehtning- 
shell  people').  Wolf-Eaten.— Ruxton  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  96, 1850  (Coyoteros  or). 

C0770.  A  village  connected  with  the 
former  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  of  the  Easelen  tribe. — ^Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
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Cradles.  In  Nortli  Americuin  ethnology, 
the  device  in  which  the  infant  was  l)ound 
during  the  first  months  of  life.     It  served 


ACOMA   VVOMAN    WITH   CRADLE.       (vnoyAN,    PHOTO.) 


for  both  cradle  and  baby's  carriage,  more 
especially  the  latter.  In  the  arctic  region,  ^ 
where  the  extreme  cold  would  have  been 
fatal,  cradles  were  not  used,  the  infant 
being  trarried  about  in  the  hood  of  the 
mother's  furparka;  the  Mackenzie  r.  tribes 
put  the  baby  in  a  bag  of  moss.  In  the 
warmer  regions  also,  from  the  boundary 
of  Mexico  southward,  frames  were  not 
universal,  but  the  child,  wearing  little 
clothing,  was  in  some  way  attached  to 
the  mother  and  borne  on  her  hip,  where 
it  partly  rode  and  partly  clung,  or  rested 
in  hammock-like  swings.  The  territory 
between  these  extremes  was  the  home  of 
the  cradle,  which  is  found  in  great  vari- 
ety. The  parts  of  a  cradle  are  the  body, 
the  bed  and  covering,  the  pillow  and 
other  appliances  for  the  heaif,  including 
those  for  head  flattening,  the  lashing, 
the  foot  rest,  the  bow,  the  awning,  the 
devices  for  suspension,  and  the  trinkets 
an<l  amulets,  such  as  dewclaws,  nerving 
for  rattles  and  moving  attractions  as  well 
as  for  keeping  away  evil  spirits.  Cradles 
differ  in  form,  technic,  and  decoration. 
Materials  and  designs  were  often  selected 
with  great  care  and  much  ceremony,  the 
former  being  those  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  that  nature  provided  in  each 
culture  area,  and  they,  quite  as  much  as 
the  wish  of  the  maker,  decided  the  form 
and  decoration. 

Bark  cradles. — These  were  used  in  the 
interior  of  Alaska  and  in  the  Mackenzie 


drainage  basin.  They  were  made  of  a 
single  piece  of  birch  or  other  bark,  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  trough,  with  a  hood,  and 
tastefully  adorned  with  quill- 
work.  The  betl  was  of  soft  fur, 
the  lashing  of  babiche.  They 
were  carried  on  the  mother's 
back  by  means  of  a  forehead 
band. 

ASkin  crmlles. — Adopteil  in  the 
area  of  the  buffalo  and  other 
great  manmials.  The  hide  with 
the  hair  on  was  rolled  up,  in- 
stead of  bark,  and  in  much  the 
same  way,  to  hold  the  infant; 
when  composed  of  hide  only 
they  were  seldom  decorated. 

IxiUice cradles. — On  the  plains, 
cradles  made  of  dressed  skins  were  lashed 
to  a  lattice  of  flat  sticks,  especially  among 
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KIOWA    CRADLE.       IRuMCLL.   Pmoto.  ) 

the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  otliers;  but  all 
the  tribes  now  lK)rrow  from  one  another. 
In  thene  are  to  l)e  seen  tlie  perfei'tion  of 
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this  device.  The  infant,  wrapped  in  furs, 
was  entirely  enca8e<i.  Over  the  fat'e  was 
bent  a  flat  bow  adorned  with  pendants 
or  amulets  and  covered,  in  the  best  ex- 
amples, with  a  costly  hood.  The  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  hide  was  a  field  of 
l>eadwork,  quillwork,  or  other  decora- 
tion, in  which  symbolic  and  heraldic  de- 
vices were  wrought.  The  frame  was 
supported  and  carried  on  the  mother's 
back  or  swung  from  the  pommel  of  a 
saddle  by  means  of  bands  attached  to  the 
lattice  frame  in  the  rear.  Among  some 
tribes  the  upper  ends  of  the  frame  pro- 
jected upward  and  were  decorated. 

Bo(trd  cradles. — Nearly  akin  to  the  last 
named  is  the  form  seen  among  the  Iro- 
quoian  and  Algonquian  tribes  of  theE., 
in  which  a  thin,  rectangular  board  takes 
the  place  of  the  lattice.  It  was  frequently 
carved  and  gorgeously  painted,  and  had 
a  projecting  foot  rest.  The  bow  was  also 
bent  to  a  right  angle  and  decorated.  The 
infant,  after  swaddling,  was  laid  upon 
the  lx)ar<l  and  lashed  fast  by  means  of  a 
long  band.  The  tree  for  the  Pawnee 
cradle-board  was  carefully 
selected,  and  the  middle 
taken  out  so  that  the  heart 
or  life  should  be  preserved, 
else  the  child  would  die. 
Equal  care  was  taken  that 
the  head  of  the  cradle  should 
follow  the  grain.  ThesiMDts 
on  the  wihlcat  skin  usea  for 
a  cover  symbolized  the  stars, 
the  bow  the  sky,  and  the 
crooked  furrow  cut  thereon 
signified  thelightning,  whose 
power  was  typified  by  the 
arrows  tied  to  the  bow  (Fletcher).  All 
the  parts  were  symbolic. 

Dugout  cradles. — On  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
the  infant  was  placed  in  a  little  box  of 
cedar.  The  region  furnisheti  material, 
and  the  adz  habit,  acquired  in  canoe  ex- 
cavation, made  the  manufacture  easy. 
Interesting  peculiarities  of  these  cradles 
are  the  method  of  suspending  them  hori- 
zontally, as  in  Siberia,  the  pads  of 
shredded  bark  for  head  flattening,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  child's  body  in 
place  of  straight  lacing.  Decorative  fea- 
tures are  almost  wanting. 

Matlinn  cradles. — Closely'  allied  to  dug- 
out cradles  and  similar  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  are  those  found  in  contigu- 
ous areas  made  from  the  bast  of  cedar. 

Basket  cradles. — On  the  Pacific  slope 
and  throughout  the  interior  basin  the 
basket  cradle  predominates  and  exists  in 
great  variety.  Form,  structure,  and  dec- 
oration are  borrowed  from  contiguous 
regions.  In  British  Columbia  the  dugout 
cradle  is  l)eautifully  copied  in  coiled  work 
and  decorated  with  imbrications.  The 
Salish  have  developed  such  variety  in  baa- 
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ketry  technic  that  mixed  types  of  cradles 
are  not  surprising.  In  the  coast  region  of  n. 
Call  forniaand  Oregon  cradles  are  more  like 
littlechairs;  the  child's  feet  are  free,  and  it 
sits  in  the  basket  as  if  getting  ready  for 
emancipation  from  restraint.  The  woman 
lavishes  her  skill  upon  this  vehicle  for  the 
object  of  her  affection.  Trinkets,  face 
protectors,  and  soft  beds  complete  the 
outfit.  Elsewhere  in  California  the  baby 
lies  flat.  In  the  interior  basin  the  use 
of  basketry  in  cradles  is  characteristic  of 
the  Shoshonean  tribes.  In  certain  pue- 
blos of  New  Mexico  wicker  coverings  are 
placed  over  them. 

Hurdle  cradles. — These  consist  of  a 
number  of  rods  or  small  canes  or  sticks 
arranged  in  a  plane  on  an  oblong  hoop 
and  held  in  place  by  lashing  with  splints 
or  cords.^  The  Yuman  tribes  ana  the 
Wichita  *so  ma<le  them.  The  bed  is  of 
Cottonwood  bast,  shredded,  and  the  child 
is  held  in  place  in  some  examples  by  an 
artistic  wrapping  of  colored  woven  belts. 
The  Apache,  Navaho,  and  Pueblo  tribes 
combine  the  basket,  the  hurdle,  and  the 
board  cradles,  the  Navaho  covering  the 
framework  with  drapery  of  the  softest 
buckskin  and  loading  it  with  ornaments. 
The  ancient  cliff-dwellera  used  both  the 
board  and  the  hurdle  forms. 

Hammock  cradles. — Here  and  there  were 
tribes  that  placed  their  infants  in  net- 
work or  wooden  hammocks  suspended 
bv  the  ends.  In  these  the  true  function 
of  the  cradle  as  a  sleeping  place  is  better 
fulfilled,  other  varieties  serving  rather  for 
carrying. 

Among  the  iSan  Carlos  Apache  at  least 
the  cradle  is  made  after  the  baby  is  bom, 
to  fit  the  b(^lv;  later  on  a  larger  one  is 
prepared.  The  infant  was  not  placed 
at  once  after  birth  into  the  cradle  after 
the  washing;  a  certain  number  of  days 
elapsed  before  the  act  was  performed 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  When  the 
mother  was  working  about  the  home  the 
infant  was  not  kept  m  the  cradle,  but  was 
laid  on  a  robe  or  mat  and  allowed  free 
play  of  body  and  limbs.  The  final  escaix^ 
was  gradual,  the  process  taking  a  year 
or  more.  The  cradle  distorted  the  Sead 
by  flattening  the  occiput  as  a  natural  con- 
seouence  of  contact  between  the  resistant 
pillow  and  the  immature  bone,  and  amons 
certain  tribes  this  action  was  enhanced 
by  pressure  of  pads.  The  Navaho  are  said 
to  adjust  the  padding  under  the  shoulders 
also.  Urdlicka  finds  skull  deformations 
more  pronounced  and  common  in  males 
than  m  females  (see  Artificial  Jwad  de- 
formation ) .  In  many  tribes  scented  herbs 
were  placed  in  the  bedding.  Among  the 
Yuma  difference  was  sometimes  made 
in  adorning  boys*  and  girls'  cradles,  the 
former  being  much  more  costly.  Some 
tribes  make  a  new  cradle  for  each  child. 
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but  among  the  Pueblo  tribes,  particu- 
larly, the  CTadle  waa  a  sacred  object,  hand- 
ed down  in  the  family^  and  the  number 
of  children  it  had  earned  was  frequently 
shown  by  notches  on  the  frame.  Its  sale 
would,  it  is  thought,  result  in  the  death 
of  the  child.  If  the  infant  died  while  in 
the  helpless  age,  the  cradle  was  either 
t  h  ro  wn  away  ( Walapai  and  Tonto ) ,  broken 
up,  burned,  or  placed  on  the  grave  (Nav- 
aho  and  Apache),  or  buried  with  the 
corpse,  laced  up  inside  as  in  life  (cliff- 
dwellers,  Kiowa).  The  grief  of  the 
mother  on  the  death  of  an  infant  is  in- 
tensely pathetic.  The  doll  and  the  cradle 
were  everywhere  playthings  of  Indian 
^rls.     See  Child  life,  Moss-l^g. 

Consult  Fewkes  m  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  Hrdlickain  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  nos. 
2,  3,  1905;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
161-212,  1887;  Porter,  ibid.,  213-235. 

(O.  T.  M.) 

Cranetown.  A  former  Wyandot  villa^ 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Royalton,  Fair- 
field CO.,  Ohio.  It  was  known  to  the 
Indians  as  Tarhe,  from  the  name  of  a 
chief  in  1790,  at  which  time  it  contained 
about  500  inhabitants  in  100  wigwams 
built  of  bark. — Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
I,  588,  1898. 
Tarhetown.— Ibid. 

Cranetown.  A  former  Wyandot  village 
in  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  8  or  10  m.  n.  e.  of 
the  present  Upper  Sandusky. — Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clvi,  1899. 

Craniology.  See  AruUomyf  Artificial 
head  deformation^  Physiology. 

Crayfiih  Town  (probably  translated  from 
Cherokee  T^igtOmd^yX,  'crawfish  place'). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  in  upper 
Georgia  about  1800.  (j.  m.  ) 

Craiy  Horse.  An  Oglala  Sioux  chief. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  this  name 
because  a  wild  pony  dashed  through  the 
village  when  he  was  bom.  His  bold,  ad- 
venturous disposition  made  him  a  leader 
of  the  southern  Sioux,  who  scorned  res- 
er\'ation  Hfe  and  delighted  to  engage  in 
raiding  expeditions  against  the  Crows  or 
the  Mandan,  or  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
whites  wherever  they  could  safely  attack 
them.  When  the  Sioux  went  on  the  war- 
path in  1875,  on  account  of  the  occupancy 
of  the  Black-hill^  and  other  grievances, 
Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting  Bull  were  the 
leaders  of  the  hostiles.  Gen.  Reynolds, 
commanding  a  column  of  the  arm]^  of 
Gen.  Crook,  m  the  winter  of  1875  surprised 
Crazy  Horse's  camp  and  capturwi  his 
horses,  but  the  Indians  succeeded  in  stam- 
peding the  herd  in  a  blinding  snowstorm. 
When  Gen.  Crook  first  encountered  Crazy 
Horse's  band  on  Rosebud  r.,  Mont.,  the 
former  was  compelled  to  fall  back  after  a 
sharp  fight  The  band  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  about  600  Minneconjou  Sioux 
and  Cheyenne.     Later  Crazy  Horse  was 


joined  on  Powder  r.  by  warlike  Sioux  of 
various  tribes  on  the  reservation,  others 
going  to  swell  the  band  of  Sitting  Bull  in 
Dakota.  Both  bands  united  and  anni- 
hilated the  column  of  Gen.  George  A. 
Custer  on  Little  Bighorn  r..  Mont.,  June 
25,  1876.  When  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles 
pursued  the  Sioux  in  the  following  winter 
the  two  camps  separated  again  s.  of  Yel- 
lowstoner.,  Crazy  Horse  taking  his  Chey- 
enne and  Oglala  and  going  back  to  Rose- 
bud r.  Gren.  Mackenzie  destroyed  his 
camp  on  a  stream  that  flow^s  into  Tongue 
r.,  losing  several  men  in  the  engagement. 
Gen.  Miles  followed  the  band  toward 
Bighorn  mts.  and  had  a  sharp  engagement 
in  which  the  troops  could  scarcely  have 
withstood  the  repeated  assaults  of  double 
their  number  without  their  artillery, 
which  exploded  shells  among  the  Indians 
with  great  effect.  Crazv  Horse  surren- 
dere<l  in  the  spring  with  over  2,000  fol- 
lowers. He  was  suspected  of  stirring  up 
another  war  and  was  placed  under  arrest 
on  Sept.  7,  1877,  but  broke  from  the 
guard  and  was  shot.  See  Miles,  Pers. 
Recol.,  193,  244,  1896. 

Creation  mytlis.    See  Mythology ^  Religion. 

Credit  Indiani.  A  Missisauga  band 
formerly  living  on  Credit  r.,  at  the  w.  end 
of  L.  Ontario.  About  1850  they  removed 
to  Tuscarora,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  by 
invitation  of  the  Iroquois.— Jones,  Ojeb- 
way  Inda.,  211,  1861. 

<iee  (contracted  from  Kristinaux, 
French  form  of  Kenistenoag^  given  as  one 
of  their  own  names).  An  important  Al- 
gonquian  tribe  of  British  America  wliose 
tonner  habitat  was  in  Manitoba  and 
Assiniboia,  between  Red  and  Saskatch- 
ewan rs.  They  ranged  northeastward 
down  Nelson  r.  to  the  vicinity  of  Hudson 
bay,  and  northwestward  almost  to  Atha- 
basca lake.  When  they  first  became 
known  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  a  part  of 
them  resided  in  the  region  of  James  bay, 
as  it  is  stated  as  early  as  1640  that  **they 
dwell  on  the  rivers  of  the  north  sea  where 
Nipissings  go  to  trade  with  them*';  but 
the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1661  and  1667  in- 
dicate a  region  farther  to  the  N.  w.  as  the 
home  of  the  larger  part  of  the  tribe.  A 
portion  of  the  Cree,  as  appears  from  the 
tradition  given  by  Lacomoe  (Diet.  Lang. 
Cris),  inhabited  for  a  time  the  region 
about  Red  r.,  intermingled  with  the 
Chippewa  and  Maskegon,  but  were 
attracted  to  the  plains  by  the  buffalo,  the 
Cree  like  the  Chippewa  being  essentially 
a  forest  people.  Many  bands  of  Cree 
were  virtually  nomads,  their  movements 
being  governed  largely  by  the  food  supply. 
The  Cree  are  closely  related,  linguist- 
ically and  otherwise,  to  the  Chippewa. 
Hoyden  regarded  them  as  an  offsnoot  of 
the  latter,  and  the  Maskegon  another 
division  ot  the  same  ethnic  group. 
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At  some  comparatively  recent  time  the 
Assiniboin,  a  branch  of  the  Sioux,  in 
consequence  of  a  quarrel,  broke  away 
from  their  brethren  and  sought  alh- 
ance  with  the  Cree.  The  latter  received 
them  cordially  and  granted  them  a  home 
in  their  territorv,  thereby  forming 
friendly  relations  that  have  continued  to 
the  present  day.  The  united  tribes  at- 
tacked and  drove  south  westward  the  Sik- 
sika  and  allied  tribes  who  formerly  dwelt 
along  the  Saskatchewan.  The  enmity 
between  these  tribes  and  both  the  Siksika 
and  the  Sioux  has  ever  since  continued. 
After  the  Cree  obtained  firearms  they 
made  raids  into  the  Athapascan  country, 
even  to  the  Rocky  mts.  and  as  far  n. 
as  Mackenzie  r.,  but  Churchill  r.  was 
accounted  the  extreme  n.  limit  of  their 
territory,  and  in  their  cessions  of  land  to 
Canada  they  claimed  nothing  beyond  this 
line.  Mackenzie,  speaking  of  the  region 
of  Churchill  r.,  says  the  original  people  of 
this  area,  probably  Slaves,  were  driven 
out  by  the  Cree. 

As  the  people  of  this  tribe  have  been 
friendly  from  their  first  intercourse  with 
both  tne  English  and  the  French,  and 
until  quite  recently  were  left  compara- 
tively undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  territory,  there  has  been  but  little 
recorded  in  regard  to  their  history.  This 
consists  almost  wholly  of  their  contests 
with  neighboring  tribes  and  their  re- 
lations with  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  In 
1786,  according  to  Hind,  these  Indians, 
as  well  as  those  of  surrounding  tribes, 
were  reduced  to  less  than  half  their 
former  numbers  by  smallpox.  The  same 
disease  a^in  swept  oft  at  least  half  the 
prairie  tnbes  in  1838.  They  were  thus 
reduced,  according  to  Hind,  to  one-sixth 
or  one-eighth  of  their  former  population. 
In  more  recent  years,  since  game  has 
become  scarce,  they  have  lived  chiefly 
in  scattered  bands,  depending  largely 
on  trade  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  At  present  they  are  gathered 
chiefly  in  bands  on  various  reserves  in 
Manitoba,  mostly  with  the  Chippewa. 

Their  dispersion  into  bands  subject  to 
different  conditions  with  regard  to  the 
supply  and  character  of  their  food  has  re- 
sulted in  varying  physical  characteristics; 
hence  the  varying  descriptions  given  by 
explorers.  Mackenzie,  wno  describes  the 
Cree  comprehensively,  says  they  fire  of 
moderate  stature,  well  proportioned,  and 
of  great  activity.  Their  complexion  is 
copper-colored  and  their  hair  black, 
as  18  common  among  Indians.  Their 
eyes  are  black,  keen,  and  penetrating; 
their  countenance  open  and  agreeable. 
In  regard  to  the  women  he  says:  "Of  all 
the  nations  which  I  have  seen  on  this 
continent,  the  Knisteneaux  women  are 
the  most  comely.     Their  figure  is  gener- 


ally well  proportioned,  and  the  regularity 
of  their  features  would  be  acknowledged 
by  the  more  civilized  people  of  Europe. 
Their  complexion  has  less  of  that  dark 
tinge  whicn  is  common  to  those  savages 
who  have  less  cleanly  habits-'*  TJmfre- 
ville,  from  whom  Mackenzie  appears  to 
have  copied  in  part  what  is  here  stated, 
says  that  they  are  more  inclined  to  be 
lean  of  body  than  otherwise,  a  corpulent 
Indian  being  **a  much  greater  curiosity 
than  a  sober  one.'*  Clark  (Sign  Lan- 
guage, 1885)  describes  the  Cree  seen  by 
him  as  wretchedly  poor  and  mentallv  and 
physically  inferior  to  the  Plains  Indians; 
and  Harmon  says  that  those  of  the  tribe 
who  inhabit  the'plains  are  fairer  and  more 
cleanly  than  the  others. 

Their  hair  was  cut  in  various  fashions, 
according  to  the  tribal  divisions,  and  by 
some  left  in  its  natural  state.  Henry 
says  the  young  men  shaved  off.  the  hair 
except  a  small  spot  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  Their  dress  consisted  of  tight  1^- 
gings,  reaching  nearly  to  the  hip,  a  strip 
of  cloth  or  leather  about  1  ft.  wide  and 
5  ft.  long  passing  between  the  legs  and 
under  a  oelt  around  the  waist,  the  ends 
being  allowed  to  hang  down  in  front  and 
behind;  a  vest  or  shirt  reaching  to  the 
hips;  sometimes  a  cap  for  the  heiid  made 
of  a  piece  of  fur  or  a  small  skin,  and 
sometimes  a  robe  thrown  over  the  dress. 
These  articles,  with  moccasins  and  mit- 
tens, constituted  their  apparel.  The  dress 
of  the  women  consisted  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, but  the  shirt  extended  to  the  knees, 
being  fastened  over  the  shouldere  with 
cords  and  at  the  waist  with  a  belt,  and 
having  a  flap  at  the  shoulders;  the  arms 
were  covered  to  the  wrist  with  detached 
sleeves.  Umfreville  Bays  that  in  trading, 
fraud,  cunning,  Indian  finesse,  and  every 
concomitant  vice  was  practised  by  them 
from  the  boy  of  12  years  to  the  octogena- 
rian, but  where  trade  was  not  concerned 
they  were  scrupulously  honest.  Macken- 
zie says  that  they  were  naturally  mild  and 
affable,  as  well  as  just  in  their  dealings 
amongthemselves  and  with  strangers;  that 
any  deviation  from  these  traits  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  white 
traders.  He  also  describes  them  as  gen- 
erous, hospitable,  and  'exceedingly  good 
natured  except  when  under  the  influence 
of  spirituous  liquor.  Chastity  was  not 
considered  a  virtue  among  them,  though 
infidelity  of  a  wife  was  sometimes  severely 
punished.  Polygamy  was  common;  and 
when  a  man's  wife  died  it  was  considered 
his  duty  to  marry  her  sister,  if  she  had  one. 
The  arms  and  utensils  used  before  trade 
articles  were  introduced  by  the  whites 
were  pots  of  stone,  arrow-points,  spear- 
heads, hatchets,  and  other  edged  tools  of 
flint,  knives  of  buffalo  rib,  fishhooks  made 
out  of  sturgeon  bones,  and  awls  from 
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bones  of  the  moose.  The  fibrous  roots  of 
the  white  pine  were  used  as  twine  for  sew- 
ing their  bark  canoes,  and  a  kind  of  thread 
from  a  weed  for  making  nets.  Spoons 
and  pans  were  fashioned  from  the  norns 
of  the  moose  ( Hayden) .  They  sometimes 
made  fishhooks  by  inserting  a  piece  of 
bone  obliquely  into  a  stick  and  sharpen- 
ing the  point.  Their  lines  were  either 
thongs  fastenetl  together  or  braided  wil- 
low bark.  Their  skin  tipis,  like  those  of 
the  N.  Athapascans,  were  raised  on  poles 
set  up  in  conical  form,  but  were  usually 
more  commodious.  They  occasionally 
erect  a  lai^r  structure  of  lattice  work, 
covered  with  birch  bark,  in  which  40 
men  or  more  can  assemble  for  council, 
feasting,  or  religious  rites. 

The  dead  were  usually  buried  in  shal- 
low graves,  the  body  being  covered  with  a 
pile  of  stones  and  earth  to  protect  it  from 
beasts  of  prey.  The  grave  was  lined  with 
branches,  some  of  the  articles  belonging 
to  the  deceased  being  placed  in  it,  and  in 
some  sections  a  sort  of  canopy  was  erected 
over  it.  Where  the  deceased  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  war  his  bod^  was  laid, 
according  to  Mackenzie,  on  a  kind  of  scaf- 
folding; but  at  a  later  date  Hayden  says 
they  did  not  practise  tree  or  scaffold  burial . 
Tattooing  was  almost  universal  among  the 
Cree  before  it  was  abandoned  through  the 
influence  of  the  whites.  The  women  were 
content  with  having  a  line  or  two  drawn 
from  the  comers  of  the  mouth  toward  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw;  but  some  of  the 
men  covered  their  bodies  with  lines  and 
figures.  The  Cree  of  the  Woods  are  ex- 
pert canoemen  and  the  women  lighten 
considerabl)^  their  labors  by  the  use  of  the 
canoe,  especial Iv  where  lakes  and  rivers 
abound.  A  double-head  drum  and  a  rattle 
are  used  in  all  religious  ceremonies  except 
those  which  take  place  in  the  sweat  house. 
Their  religious  beliefa  are  generally  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  Chippewa. 

The  gentile  form  of  social  organization 
appears  to  be  wanting.  On  account  of 
the  uncertain  application  of  the  divisional 
names  given  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
and  other  early  writers  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  them  with  those  more  mod- 
ernly  recognized.  Richardson  says:  **It 
would,  however,  be  an  endless  task  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  precise  people 
designated  by  the  early  French  writers. 
Every  small  band,  nammg  itself  from  it« 
huntmg  grounds,  was  describe<i  as  a  dif- 
ferent nation."  The  first  notice  of  the 
Cree  divisions  is  given  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion of  1658,  which  states  that  they  are 
composed  of  four  nations  or  peoples,  as 
follows:  Alimibegouek,  Kilistinons  of  the 
bay  of  Ataouabouscatouek,  Kilistinons 
of  the  Nipisiriniens,  and  Nisibourounik. 
At  least  3  of  these  divisions  are  erro- 
neously located  on  the  Creuxius  map  of 


1660,  and  it  is  evident  from  the  Relation 
that  at  least  3  of  them  were  supposed  by 
the  writer  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where 8.  or  8.  w.  of  James  bay.  Nothing 
additional  is  heard  of  them  in  the  subse- 
quent notices  of  the  tribe,  which  is  other- 
wise divided  into  the  Paskwawininiwug 
and  Sakawininiwug  (people  of  the  plains 
and  of  the  woods),  the  former  subdi- 
vided into  Sipiwininiwug  and  Mamiki- 
niniwug  (river  and  lowland  people),  the 
latter  into  Sakittawawininiwug  and  Aya- 
baskawininiwug  (thpse  of  Cross  lake  and 
those  of  Athabasca).  In  1856  the  Cree 
were  divided,  according  to  Hayden,  into 
the  following  bands,  all  or  nearly  all  tak- 
ing their  names  from  their  chiefs:  Apis- 
tekaihe,  Cokah,  Kiaskusis,  Mataitaikeok, 
Muskwoikakenut,  Muskwoikauepawit, 
Peisiekan,  Piskakauakis,  Shemaukau, 
and  Wikyuwamkamusenaikata,  besides 
several  smaller  bands  and  a  considerable 
number  around  Cross  lake,  in  the  present 
Athabasca,  who  were  not  attatthed  to  any 
band.  So  far  as  now  known  the  ethnic 
divisions,  aside  from  the  Cree  proper,  are 
the  Maskegon  and  the  Monsoni.  Al- 
though these  are  treated  as  dfstinct  tribes, 
they  form,  beyond  doubt,  integral  parts 
of  the  Cree.  It  was  to  the  Maskegon, 
according  to  Richardson,  that  the  name 
Kilistenaux,  in  its  many  forms,  was 
anciently  applied,  a  conclusion  with  which 
Henry  apparently  agrees. 

In  1776,  before  smallpox  had  greatly 
reduced  them,  the  population  of  the  Cree 
proper  was  estimated  at  about  15,000. 
Most  of  the  estimates  during  the  last  cen- 
tury give  them  from  2,S)0  to  3,000. 
There  are  now  about  10,0()0  in  Manitoba 
(7,000  under  agencies)  and  about  6,000 
roving  in  Northwest  Territory;  total, 
15,000.  (j.  M.     c.  T.) 

Ana.— Petitot,  Kutchin  MS.  vocRb.,  B.  A.  E.,  1869 
(•foes':  Kutchin  name).  Aanah.— Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  291, 1802  (* foes':  Chipewyan  name).  Ayic- 
iyiniwok.— Petltot  In  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  649, 
1883  (name  used  by  themselves).  Oaatanoe. — 
Stanwix  conf.  (1769)  in  Rupp,  West  Penn., 
app.,  140,  1846.  Ohahit.— Maximilian,  Trav., 
II,  234,  1841  (Hidatsa  name).  Chriitaneaox.— 
Buchanan.  N.  Am.  Inds.,  156, 1824.  Ohristenaux.— 
Writer  of  1719 in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll..  v,  424, 1885. 
Ohxisteneaox.— Hutchins  (1764)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  566,  1863.    Ohria'-te-no 

Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav..  55.  1806.  Christenoia.— 
Ibid.,  30.  ChrUtianaux.— La  Harpe  (1700),  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  27, 1851.  OhrisUan- 
eaux.— -Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1867.  Ohrit- 
tianox.— dutch  ins  (1770)  quoted  by  Richardson, 
Arct.  Exped.,  li.  37,  1851.  Ohristinaux.— Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay.  20,  1744.  Ohristineaux.— French 
writer  (1716)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  422, 
1886.  Ohristiiio*.— Proces  verbal  ( 1671 )  in  Marjory, 
D^c,  I,  97,  1875.  Chriatinou.— Hervas  (m.  1785) 
quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  8,  848, 1816. 
OhritenoM.— Fisher,  Interesting  Acct.,  190,  1812. 
Oithinittinee.— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  111,24,  1794.  OlintiiiM.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  72,  1850  (misprint).  OUstenos.— 
Raflnesque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  32, 1824. 
Clittinot.— La  Hontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  231,  1703. 
Onistineaux.— Neill,  Minn..  111.  1858.  Greet.— 
Harmon,   Jour.,  313,  map,  1820.     Oriee.— Smet, 
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Missions.  109, 1848.  Oriqi.— Henry.Trav.  in  Can., 
214,  1809.  Criques.— Charlevoix  (1667),  New 
France,  iii,  107, 1868  (so  called  by  Canadians). 
Cm. — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  map,  1744.  Oritte- 
neaiix.— Chauvignerie  (173B)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  556,  1853.  Omtinaux.— 
Montreal  treaty  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  722,  1855.  Oriitmeaux.— Petitot  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Sik>c.,  649,  1883.  Cristiiio8.--La  Ches- 
naye  (1697)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  7, 18S6.  Cristo.— 
Vaudreuil  (1716),  iSid.,  496.  Orus.— Gunn  in 
Smithson.  Rep.,  899, 1867.  Oyininook.— Kingsley, 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6.  148, 1883.  Eithinyook.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  23,  1836. 
Eithinyoowuo. — Franklin,  Jour.  Polar  Sea,  96, 
1824  ('men':  their  own  name).  Ennat. — Petitoi 
in  Can.  Rec.  Sei.,  i,  49,, 1884  ('strangers',  'ene- 
mies': Athapascan  name).  Eta. — Petitot,  Hare 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1869  ('foe':  Kawchodinue 
name).  Ethinu.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  1, 
1851.  Ethinyu.— Ibid.,  34.  Eythinyuwuk,— Ibid., 
1  (own  name).  Ouili«tinon«.^Jes.  Rel.  1670,  79, 
1858.  Ou'UkuL'we.— Chamberlain,  infn,  1903 
('liars':  Kutenai  name).  Hillim-lle'ni,— Petitot 
In  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  650,  1883.  Ininyu- 
we-u.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  33, 1851.  in- 
xiinyu-wuk.— Ibid.,  70  (name  used  by  themselves), 
lyiniwok,— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  649, 
1883  ('men':  name  used  by  themselves).  Ka-lis- 
te-no.— Lewis  and  Clark  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith., 
pt.3,  sec.  3,  408, 1816.  Kci«catch-ewaa.— Hutch  ins 
(1770)  quoted  by  Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  37, 
1851  (  people  of  Saskatchewan  r.').  Keiakatohe- 
wan.— Ibia.,  38.  Kelistenos.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  33, 1867.  Ke-nish-t^no-wuk.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Afhn.,  '287, 1871.  Ke-nit-te-noag.— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  83,  1885 
(Chippewa  name).  Kenistenoo.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep., 
454, 1838.  Keniatenos.— Burton,  City  of  the  Saints, 
117. 1861.  Kilisteno.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V,  410, 1847.  KilisUnaux.— Jes.  Rel.  1670, 92, 
1858.  Kiliatiiion.^Ies.  Rel.  1658, 20,  1858.  Kilirti- 
no«.— Du  Lhut  (1684)  in  Margry,  Doc,  vi,  51, 1886. 
KLli8tin9ut. — Charlevoix  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith., 
>t.  3.  sec.  3, 407, 1816.  Killestinoes.— Boudinot,  Star 
n  the  West,  107,  1816.  Killini.— Petitot  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  650, 1883.  Killisteneaux.— Army 
officer  (1812)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  556,  1853.  KiUisteiioM.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  X,  99, 1823.  KilUitinaux.— Henry,  Trav.  in 
Can.,  247, 1809.  Killiitiiii.— Duponceau  quoted  by 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  649, 1883.  Killisti- 
noer.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec  3,  257, 1816  (German 
form).  Killiitinoei.— Edward8(^1788)inMass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  rx,92, 1804.  KUlistiiioni.— Henry, 
Trav.  in  Can.,  247,  1809.  Eillittiiious.^efferys, 
Fr.  Doms.,  i,  44,  1760.  KUliatint.— Ibid.,  map. 
Kinithtinak.— Belcourt  (before  1853)  inMinn.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll.  I,  227,  18?2  (trans.:  'being  held  by  the 
winds').  Kijiishtino.— Baraiara,Eng.-Otch.  Diet., 63, 
1878  ( Cnippe wa  name) .  Eiinitteneaux.  —Macken- 
zie (1801)  quoted  by  Kendall,  Trav.,  li,  289,  1809. 
Kinistlnaux.— Henry,  I'rav.  in  Can.,  214,  1809. 
Eonistineaux.-— Ibid.,  247.  Einistinoes.— Harmon, 
Jour.,  67,  1820.  KiniitiiioM.— Jes.  Rel.  1672,  54, 
1S.T8.  Kinistinuwok.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc,  649,  1883  (Chippewa  name).  Kinstenaux.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  105,  1840.  Kinttinaax.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  ii.  104,1848. 
Kiristinon.— Jcs.  Rel.  1640, 34, 1858.  Kislistinont.— 
Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist ,  ix,  161, 
1855.  Kisteneaux.— Ramsey  in  Ind,  Aff.  Rep.,  71, 
1850.  KUstinaux.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc,  ir,  23,  1836.  KUttinona.— Jes.  Rel.  (1671) 
quoted  by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  71,  18.50. 
KUatinos.— PetitotinJour.Roy.Geog.Soc,&49,1883. 
Eneestenoag.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  Knisteaux.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  357,  1851. 
EnistenaiM.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  45,  1806. 
Knistenaux. — Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
SocColl,.2ds.,ii,lL1814.  Knisteneau.— Famham, 
Trav.,  32,  1813.  Kniateneaux.— Gass,  Jour.,  42, 
note,  1807.  Kniateneux.— Harmon,  Jour.,  313, 1820. 
Kniateno.— Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nachr.,  100,  1839. 
Kniatenooa.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  86,1815. 
Kniatinaux. — Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.,  Soc, 
II,  '23,  18.36.  Kniatineaux.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  141, 
1855.  Kniatinoa.— Kingsley.  Stand. Nat. Hist.. pt.  6. 
148,  1883.    Kreea.— Henrv,  MS.  vocab.  (1812),  Bell 
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copy,  B.  A.  E.  Xrioqa.— Bacqueville  de  la  Poth- 
erie.  Hist.  Am.,  I,  170,  1753.  Xr£&.— Baudry  de^ 
Lozi^res,  Voy.  a  la  Lc,  242, 1802.  Kriqa.— Lettres 
Edif.,  1, 646, 1695.  Kria.— Jeffervs,  Fr.  Doms,  i,map, 
1760.  Kriatenaux.— Kingslev,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist., 
pt.  6, 148,  1883.  Kriateaeaux.— Franklin,  Jour,  to 
Polar  Sea,  96,  1824.  Kziatinaux.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  23,  1836.  Kziatino.— 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War,  34,  1822.  KyriatiiiBiia. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1641.  59,  1858.  Xehethawaa.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  621,  1878.  Kiniateaeaux. — 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816  (misprint). 
Kaehiaok.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  148, 
1883.  Hahathaway.— West,  Jour.,  19,  1824.  ITa- 
heawak.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R..  i,  376,  1824. 
Nahhahwuk.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1830  (said  to  be 
their  own  name).  Kahiawah.— Prichard.  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  410,  1847.  Hahioak.— Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  1, 454, 1839.  Kakawawa.— Hutchins 
(1770)  quoted  by  Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  38, 
1851.  Naka-we-wuk.— Ibid.  Hathehwy-within- 
yoowuc— Franklin,  Joum.  to  Polar  Sea,  96,  1824 
('southern  men'),  llathe'-wywithin-jni*— Ibid., 
71.  Nation  du  Orand-Eat— La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in 
Margry,  Dck;.,  vi.  7,  1886.  l!r^a-3ra-6g.— Haydeu. 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,235. 1862  ('  those  who 
speak  the  same  tongue':  own  name).  He-heth- 
a-wa.— Umfreville  (1790)  in  MaineHist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  270,  1859.  Keheth^wuk.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  II,  36,  1851  ('exact  men':  own  name), 
Mehethowuok. — Shea,  note  In  Charlevoix,  New 
Fr.,  Ill,  107,  1868.  Hehethwa.— Umfreville  (1790) 
quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec  3.  418,  1816. 
Kehiyaw.— Baraga,  Ojibwa  Diet.,  1878  (Chippewa 
name).  Nehijrawok.— Lacombe,  Diet,  des  Cris,  x, 
1874  (own  name;  from  iyiniwok,'  those  of  the  first 
race').  Nenawehka.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend., 525, 1878.  Nenawewhk.— Walch,  map,  1805. 
Nena  Wewhok.— Harmon,  Jour.,  map,  18*20.  Ki- 
the-wuk.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  Ii,  10, 1863.  Korthern 
Vttawawa.— Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  38,  1851.  O'pimnutiah  Inini- 
wuc— Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  66, 18*24  ('men 
of  the  woods*).  Queniatinoa.— Iberville  (1702)  in 
Minn.Hist.SocColl.,!, 842,1872.  aueriatinoa.— Iber- 
ville in  Maigry,  D<^c.,  iv,  600, 1880.  Ee-nia-te-noa.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860,  122,  1861. 
ia-he'.  ~M  atthews,  Hidatsa  Inds.  ,200, 1877(  Hida  tsa 
name).  Saie'kuiin.— Tims,  Blackfoot  Gram,  and 
Diet..  124,  1889  (Siksika  name;  sing.).  Bchahi.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  u,  234,  1841  (Hidat«a  name). 
aha-i-y<.--Matthews,  H id h tsa  Inds.,  200, 1877  (As- 
siniboin  name).  Bni-e-^-la.— Hayden.  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  235,  1862  (Sioux  name). 
Bhi-^ya,— Ibid.  fAssinilwin  name:  'enemies,' 
'strangers').  Bontnem  Indiana.— Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  95,  1744  (so  called  by  the  Hudjson  bay 
traders) . 

Creek  Path  (transl.  of  Ku^sd-nHilnd^hl) . 
A  foraier  important  Cherokee  settlement, 
including  also  a  number  of  Creeks  and 
Shawnee,  where  the  trail  from  the  Ohio 
region  to  the  Creek  country  crossed  Ten- 
nessee r.,  at  the  present  Guntersville, 
Marshall  co.,  Ala.  It  was  later  known 
as  Gunter*8  Landing,  from  a  Cherokee 
mixed-blood  named  Gunter. — Moonev  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526,  1900. 

Creeks.  A  confederacy  forming  the 
largest  division  of  the  Muskhogean  fam- 
ily. They  received  their  name  from  the 
English  on  account  of  the  numerous 
streams  in  their  country.  During  early 
historic  times  the  Creeks  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, residing  chiefly  on  Coosa  and  Talla- 
poosa rs.,  the  two  laiwst  tributaries  of 
Alabama  r.,  and  on  Flint  and  Chatta- 
hoochee rs.  They  claimed  the  territory 
on  the  E.  from  the  Savannah  to  St  Johns  r. 
and  all  the  islands,  thence  to  Apalache 
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bay,  and  from  this  line  northward  to  the 
mountains.  The  s.  portion  of  this  terri- 
tory was  held  by  dispossession  of  the 
earlier  Florida  tribes.  They  sold  to  Great 
Britain  at  an  early  date  their  territory  be- 
tween Savannah  and  Ogeechee  rs. ,  all  the 
coast  to  St  Johns  r.,  and  all  the  islands 
up  to  tidewater,  reserving  for  themselves 
St  Catherine,  Sapelo,  and  Ossabaw  ids., 
and  from  Pipemakers  bluff  to  Savannah 
(Morse,  N.  Am.,  218,  1776).  Thus  oc- 
cupying a  leading  position  among  the 
Muskhogean  tribes  the  Creeks  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  powerful  to  resist 
attacks  from  the  northern  tribes,  as  the 
Catawba,  Iroquois,  Shawnee,  and  Chero- 
kee, after  they  had  united  in  a  confed- 
eracy, which  they  did  at  an  early  day. 
The  dominating  tribes  at  the  time  of 
the  confederation  seem  to  have  been  the 
Abihka(orKusa),  Kasihta,  Kawita,Oak- 
fuskee,  and  some  other  trilje  or  tribes  at 
the  junction  of  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs. 
Nothing  certain  can  be  said  of  their  pre- 
vious condition,  or  of  the  time  when  the 
confederacy  was  established,  but  it  ap- 
pears from  the  narratives  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  that  leagues  among  several  of 
these  towns  existed  in  1540,  over  which 
head  chiefs  presided. 

For  more  than  a  century  before  their 
removal  to  the  W.,  between  1836  and 
1840,  the  people  of  the  Creek  confederacy 
occupied  some  50  towns,  in  which  were 
spoken  6  distinct  lan^ages,  viz,  Musco- 
gee, Hitchiti,  Koasati,  Yuchi,  Natchez, 
and  Shawnee.  The  first  three  were  of 
Muskhogean  stock,  the  others  were  en- 
tirely alien  incorporations.  About  half 
the  confederacv  spoke  the  Muscogee  lan- 
guage, which  thus  constituted  the  ruling 
language  and  gave  name  to  the  confed- 
eracy. The  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
known. Although  an  attempt  has  l)een 
made  to  connect  it  with  the  Algonquian 
maskeg,  'swamp,'  the  probabilities  seem 
to  favor  a  southern  origin.  The  people 
speaking  the  cognate  Hitchiti  and  Koa- 
sati were  contemptuously  designateil  as 
**Stincard8"  by  the  dominant  Muscogee. 
The  Koasati  seem  to  have  included  the 
ancient  Alibamu  of  central  Alabama, 
while  the  Hitchiti,  on  lower  Chattahoo- 
chee r.,  appear  to  have  been  the  remnant 
of  the  ancient  people  of  s.  e.  Georgia,  and 
claimed  to  be  of  more  ancient  occupancy 
than  the  Muscogee.  Geographical  I  v  the 
towns  were  grouped  as  Upper  Creek,  on 
Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  Ala.,  and  I^wer 
Creek,  on  middle  or  lower  Chattahoochee 
r.,  on  the  Alabama-Georgia  border. 
While  the  Seminole  (q.  v.)  were  still  a 
small  body  confined  to  the  extreme  n.  of 
Florida,  they  were  frequentlv  spoken  of 
as  Ix>wer  Creeks.  To  the  Cherokee  the 
Upper  Creeks  were  known  as  Ani-Kusoy 
from   their  ancient    town  of    Kusa,    or 


Coosa,  while  the  Lower  Creeks  were 
called  Ani-Kamtay  from  their  principal 
town  Kawita,  or  Coweta.  The  earlier 
Seminole  emigrants  were  chiefly  from  the 
Lower  Creek  towns. 

The  history  of  the  Creeks  begins  with 
the  appearance  of  De  Soto's  army  in  their 
country  in  1540.  Tristan  de  Luna  came 
in  contect  with  part  of  the  group  in  1559, 
but  the  only  important  fact  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  record  is  the  deplorable 
condition  into  which  the  people  of  the 
sections  penetrated  by  the  Spaniards  had 
l>eeii  brought  by  their  visit.  Juan  del 
Pardo  passed  through  their  country  in 
1567,  but  Juan  de  la  Vandera,  the  chron- 
icler of  his  expedition,  has  left  little  more 
than  a  list  of  unidentifiable  names.     The 


Creeks  came  prominently  into  history  as 
allies  of  the  English  in  the  Apalachee 
wars  of  1703-08,  and  from  that  period 
continue  almost  uniformly  as  treaty  allies 
of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  colo- 
nies, while  hostile  to  the  Spaniards  of 
Florida.  The  only  serious  revolt  of  the 
Creeks  against  the  Americans  took  place 
in  1813-14 — the  well-known  Creek  war, 
in  which  Gen.  Jackson  took  a  prominent 
part.  This  ended  in  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  Indians  and  the  submission  of 
Weatherford,  their  leader,  followed  by 
the  cession  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
lands  to  the  United  States.  The  extended 
and  bloody  contest  in  Florida,  which 
lasted  from'  1835  to  1843  and  is  known  as 
the  Seminole  war,  secured  permanent 
peace  with  the  southern  tribes.  The  re- 
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moval  of  the  larger  part  of  the  Creek 
and  Seminole  people  and  their  ne^o 
slaves  to  the  lands  assigned  them  in  In- 
dian Ter.  took  place  between  1836  and 
1840. 

The  Creek  woman  was  short  in  stature 
but  well  formed,  while  the  warrior,  ac- 
cording to  Pickett  (Hist.  Ala.,  87,  ed. 
1896),  was  **  larger  than  the  ordinary 
race  of  Europeans,  often  above  6  ft.  in 
height,  but  was  invariably  well  formed, 
erect  in  his  carriage,  and  graceful  in  every 
movement.  They  were  proud,  haughty, 
and  arrogant;  brave  and  valiant  in  war.'' 
As  a  people  they  were  more  than  usually 
devoted  to  decoration  and  ornament; 
they  were  fond  of  music,  and  ball  play 
was  their  most  important  game.  Exog- 
amy, or  marriage  outside  the  clan,  was 
the  rule;  adultery  by  the  wife  was  pun- 
ished by  the  relatives  of  the  husband; 
descent  waa  in  the  female  line.  In  gov- 
ernment it  was  a  general  rule  that  where 
one  or  more  clans  occupied  a  town  they 
constituted  a  tribe  under  an  elected  chief, 
or  mikOf  who  was  advised  by  the  council 
of  the  town  in  all  important  matters, 
while,  the  council  appomted  the  **  great 
warrior"  or tustenuggi-JUako.  They  usu- 
ally buried  their  dead  in  a  square  pit 
under  the  bed  where  the  deceased  lay  in 
his  house.  Certain  towns  were  conse- 
crated to  peace  ceremonies  and  were 
known  as  *  white  towns,'*  while  others 
set  apart  for  war  ceremonials  were  des- 
ignated as  **red  towns."  They  had 
several  orders  of  chiefly  rank.  Their 
great  religious  ceremony  was  the  annual 
puskita  (see  Busk),  of  which  the  lighting 
of  the  new  Are  and  the  drinking  of  the 
black  drink  (q.  v. )  were  important  accom- 
paniments. 

The  early  statistics  of  Creek  popu- 
lation are  based  on  mere  estimates.  It  is 
not  known  what  numerical  relation  the 
mixed  bloods  hold  to  the  full  bloods  and 
their  former  negro  slaves,  nor  the  num- 
ber of  their  towns  (having  a  square  for 
annual  festivities)  and  villages  (having 
no  square).  In  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century  the  Creek  p>opulation  may 
have  been  about  20,000,  occupying  from 
40  to  60  towns.  Knox  in  1789  ( Am.  State 
Pap.,  1, 1832)  estimates  them  at  6,000  war- 
riors, or  a  total  of  24,000  inhabitants  in 
100  towns;  but  thei?e  evidently  included 
the  Seminole  of  Florida.  Bartram,  about 
1775,  credits  the  whole  confe<leracy,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Seminole,  with  11,000  in  55 
towns.  Hawkins,  in  1785,  gave  them 
5,430  men,  representing  a  total  of  about 
19,000.  Kstimates  made  after  the  re- 
moval to  Indian  Ter.  place  the  popula- 
tion between  15,000  and  20,000.  In  1904 
the  "Creeks  by  blood"  living  in  the 
Creek  Nation,  numbered  9,905,  while 
Creek  freedmen  aggregated  5,473.  The 
number  of  acres  in  their  reserve  in  1885 


was  3,215,396,  of  which  only  a  portion 
was  tillable,  and  90,000  were  actually 
cultivated. 

Some  of  the  more  important  earlier 
treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Creek  Indians  are:  Hopewell,  S.  C,  Nov. 
28,  1785;  New  York,  Aug.  7,  1790;  Cole- 
raine,  Ga.,  June  29,  1796;  Ft  Jackson, 
Ala.,  Aug.  9, 1814;  Creek  agency  on  Flint 
r.,  Jan.  22,  1818;  Indian  Spring,  Creek 
Nation,  Jan.  8, 1821;  Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.  24, 1826,  and  Mar.  24,  1832;  Ft  Gib- 
son, Ind.  T.,  Nov.  23,  1838. 

At  present  the  Creek  Nation  in  In- 
dian Ter.  is  divided  into  49  townships 
(** towns"),  of  which  3  are  inhabited 
solely  by  negroes.  The  capital  is  Okmul- 
gee. Their  legislature  consists  of  a  House 
of  Kings  (corresponding  to  the  Senate) 
and  a  House  of  Warriors  (similar  to  the 
National  House  of  Representatives),  with, 
a  head  chief  as  executive-  Several  vol- 
umes of  their  laws  have  been  published. 

The  Creek  clans  follow,  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  being  extinct;  the  final 
algi  means  *  people ' :  Ahalakal^  ( Bo^  po- 
tato), Aktayatsalgi,  Atchialgi  (Maize), 
♦Chukotalgi,  Fu8ualg:i(Bird),  Halpadalgi 
( Alligator},  Hlahloalgi  (Fish),  Hutalgalgi 
(Wind),  ^Isfanalgi,  Itamalgi,  Itchhasu- 
algi  (Bisaver),  Itchualgi  (Deer),  Katsalgi 
(Panther),  Koakotsalgi  (Wild-cat),  Ku- 
nipalgi  (Skunk),  ^Muklasalgi,  Nokosal^ 
(Bear),*Odshisalgi  ( Hickory -nut  ),*Oki- 
lisa,  *Oktchunualgi  (Salt),  Osanalgi  (Ot- 
ter)  ,*Pahosalgi,  Sopaktalgi  ( Toad )  ,Taku8- 
algi  (Mole),  Tsulalgi  (Fox),  *  Wahlakalgi, 
Wotkalgi  (Raccoon),  Yahalgi  (Wolf). 

Below  is  a  list  of  the  Creek  towns  and 
villages.  The  smaller  contained  20  to  30 
cabins  and  the  lai^r  as  manv  as  200. 
Tukabatchi,  the  largest,  is  said  to  have 
had  386  families  in  1832.  The  towns 
were  composed  of  irregular  clusters  of  4 
to  8  houses,  each  cluster  being  occupied 
by  the  representatives  of  a  clan. 

Upper  Creek  towns. — Abihka,  Abikud- 
shi,  Alkehatchee,  Anatichapko,  Assi- 
lanapi,  Atasi,  Atchinaalgi,  Atchinahat- 
chi,  Aucheucaula,  Canjauda,  Cayomulgi, 
Chakihlako,  Chananagi,  Chatoksofki, 
Chatukchufaula,  Chiaha,  Cholocco  Lita- 
bixee,  Conaliga,  Cooeahatchi,  Cow  Towns, 
Eufaula,  Fusihatchi,  Ghuaclahatche, 
Hatchichapa,  Hillabi,  HIanudshiapala, 
Hlaphlako,  Hlahlokalka,  Huhliwahli, 
Ikanachaka,  Ikanhatki,  Imukfa,  Ipisofp, 
Istapoga,  Istudshilaika,  Kailaidshi,  Ker- 
off,  Kitchopataki,  Kohamutkikatska, 
Kulumi,  Kusa,  Littefutchi,  Lutchapoga, 
Muklassa,  New  Eufaula,  Ninnipaskulgees, 
Niuyaka,  Oakfuskee,  Oakfuskudshi,  Ok- 
chayi,  Okchayudshi,  Ooeasa,  Opilhlako, 
Oselarneby,  Otituchina,  Pakan  Tallahas- 
see, Pinhoti,  Potchushatchi,  Sakapatavi, 
Satapo,  Sau^hatchi,  Sukaispoka,  Tala- 
dega,  Talasi,  Talasihatchi,  Talapoosa, 
Taliposehogy,    Tufatbatd^^^hi 
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Tallahassee,  Tukpafka,  Tukhtukagi,  Tue- 
kegee,  Uktahasasi,  Ullibahali,Wakokayi, 
Weojrufka,  Wetumpka,  Wewoka,  Wok- 
fioyudshi.     (See  also  Alif)amu. ) 

Lower  Creek  and  Hitchiii  totvns. — Ama- 
kalli,  Apalachicola,  Apatai,  Chatta- 
hoochee, Chiaha,  Chiahudshi,  Chi- 
hlakonini,  Chiskatalofa,  Chukahlako, 
Cotohautustennuggee,  Donally's  Town, 
Ematlochee,  Finhalui,  Hatchichapa, 
Uihagee,  Hlekatska,.  Hogologes,  Hota- 
lihuyana,  Huhlitaiga,Itahasiwaki,  Kaila, 
Kasihta  Kawaiki,Kawita,  Nipky,  Ochee- 
868,  Ocmulgee,  Oconee,  Okitiyakni, 
Osotchi,  Sawokli,  Sawokliudshi,  Sechar- 
lecha,  Suolanocha,  Tamali,  Telmocresses, 
Wikaihlako. 

Ani'-Ou'tft.— Mooney  in  l»th  Rep.  A.  B.  E.,  509. 
1900  (Cherokee  name,  from  Kusa,  their  principal 
ancient  town).  Anikoessa.— ten  Kate,  Keizen  in 
N.  A..  422,  1885  (Cherokee  name).  Ani'-Ku'rt.— 
Mooney,  op.  cit.  (alteniative  form  of  Cherokee 
name).  Copaa.— Carver, Trav., map,  1778 (possibly 
the  .same;  see  K6pa,  the  Yuchl  name,  oelow). 
Creek  Indiaiu.— Craven  (1712)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  i, 
898.  1886.  Greek  nation.— H.  R.  Rep.  854,  27th 
Cong.,  2d  Bess..  12,  1842  (miBprint).  EuuMko.— 
Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  L^.,  i,  60, 1884  (Shawnee 
name,  singular).  Eiunask6gi.— Ibid.  (pi.  form). 
K6pa.— Oatschet,  Yuchi  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Yuchi 
name,  from  ko  'man,'  pa  *  to  bum,'  refernng  to 
their  custom  of  burning  prisoners  at  the  stake). 
Xreeks.— Mandrillon,  Spectateur  Am^ricain, 
map,  1785.  Kriohoa.— Hervas,  Idea  dell'  Uni  verso, 
xvii,  90,  1784.  Krihk.— Gat9chet,  infn  (German 
form  of  .several  writers).    Kuaa.— -Gatscbet,  inf  n 

i Cherokee  name,  pi.  Anikdm;  so  called  after 
Cusa,  their  earliest  center).  Ku-il'-eha— Oat- 
schet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  59,  1884  (Wyandot 
name,  after  Cherokee  name).  Maoheooos.— 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  69, 1766  (probably  mis- 
spelled for  JHa«ftcou^i;mi88pelling  handed  down 
by  Hutchins,  Jefferson,  and  Schoolcraft).  Xao- 
k<v— ^raey.  Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(KauHa  name).  Maokn'^e.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883  (C^ge  name).  Xaak6gi.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  59,  1884.  Xatko- 
kHgi— Ibid,  (own  name,  plural).  Maak6ki.— 
Ibid.  MaskoUUki.— ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A., 
411.  1885  (i22M  trans,  'people').  Kaaquaohki.— 
Heckewelder  in  Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  9, 1798 
(Delaware  name:  'swampy  land',  'Swampy- 
landers').  Xobilian.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  22, 1855. 
Xo-oko'-^.— Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1891  (Quapaw  name),  moakoky.— Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  311 .  1822.  Knoogulgee.  —Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tsibes,  iii.  511, 1853.  Xusaognlge.— Ker.  Trav- 
els. 337, 1816  (misprint).  KuMagee,— N.Y.Doc.Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  709, 18&.  Kiuoogee.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  73, 
1849.  Knaoogeh.— Brinton,  Floridian  Penin.,  144, 
1859.  Kuaeogulgei.— Bartram.  Travels,  149,  1791. 
Xnaoolgeea.— Rafinesque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky., 
1, 30, 1824.    Kutoaars.— Brinton.  Floridian  Penin., 


144, 1859.    Kusgogeet.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

I,  134. 1851.  iSu&ogee.— Pike,  Travels.  159,  1811. 
Xnakogolgeea.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  277,  1821.  Xu>- 
kohge.— Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  257.  1775.  Kuskoh- 
»ee.— Worsley,  View  of  Am.  Inds.,  96, 1828.  Kns- 
koket.— Smith.  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  164,  note,  1871. 
Xoa-koo-gee.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 

II,  265,  1850.  Knaqua.— Woodward,  Reminis- 
cences, 13,  1859.  Bko'-ki  ha"-ya'.— Dorsey,  Bi- 
loxi  MS. Diet.,  B.A.E..  1892 (Biloxi  name).  Umaah- 
gohak.— Oatschet,  infn  (Fox  name).  Weatem 
Indiana.— Brinton,  Floridian  Penin.,  144, 1859. 

Cremation.    See  Mortuary  customs. 
Cretcenti.    See  Banner  stones, 
Orlstone.    A  ruined  pueblo  on  Gallinas 
or.,  8.  of  Tierra  Amarilla,  n.  w.  N.  Mex. — 
Cope  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  355, 
1879. 


Croatan.  A  village  in  1585  on  an  island 
then  called  by  the  name  name,  which 
appears  to  have  been  that  on  which  C. 
Ix)okont  is  situated,  on  the  coast  of  Car- 
teret CO.,  N.  C.  The  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  been  independent  of  the  chiefs 
of  Secotan.  It  is  thought  that  the  lost 
colony  of  Lane,  on  Roanoke  id.,  joined 
them  and  that  traces  of  the  mixture 
were  discernible  in  the  later  Hatteras  In- 
dians, (j.  M.) 
Oroataa.— Lane  -(1586)  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  92.  repr.  1819.  Oroatoan.~Strachey  (m.  1612), 
Virginia,  43, 145, 1849.    Orooton.— Lane,op.cit.,86. 

Croatan  Indians.  The  legal  designa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  for  a  people  evi- 
dently of  mixed  Indian  and  white 
blood,  found  in  various  b.  sections  of  the 
state,  but  chiefly  in  Robeson  co.,  and 
numbering  approximately  5,(X)0.  For 
many  years  they  were  classed  with  the 
free  n^roes,  but  steadily  refused  to  ac- 
cept such  classification  or  to  attend  the 
n^ro  schools  or  churches,  claiming  to  be 
the  descendants  of  the  early  native  tribes 
and  of  white  settlers  who  had  intermar- 
ried with  them.  About  20  years  ago 
their  claim  was  officially  recognized  and 
they  were  given  a  separate  Wal  existence 
under  the  title  of  "Croatan  Indians,"  on 
the  theory  of  descent  from  Raleigh's  lost 
colony  of  Croatan  (q.  v.).  Under  this 
name  they  now  have  separate  school 
provision  and  are  admitted  to  some  privi- 
leges not  accorded  to  the  negroes.  The 
theory  of  descent  from  the  lost  colony 
may  be  regarded  as  baseless,  but  the 
name  itself  ser\^e8  as  a  convenient  label  for 
a  people  who  combine  in  themselves  the 
blood  of  the  wasted  native  tribes,  the 
early  colonists  or  forest  rovers,  the  run- 
away slaves  or  other  negroes,  and  prob- 
ably also  of  stray  seamen  of  the  Latin 
races  from  coasting  vessels  in  the  West 
Indian  or  Brazilian  trade. 

Across  the  line  in  South  Carolina  are 
found  a  people,  evidently  of  similar 
origin ,  designated  *  *  Redbones. ' '  In  por- 
tions of  w.  N.  C.  and  e.  Tenn.  are  found 
the  so-called  **Melungeon8'*  (probably 
from  French  melangSy  *  mixed')  or  **  Por- 
tuguese," apparently  an  offshoot  from 
the  Croatan  proper,  and  in  Delaware  are 
found  the  "Moors."  All  of  these  are 
local  designations  for  peoples  of  mixed 
race  with  an  Indian  nucleus  differing  in 
no  way  from  the  present  mixed-blood 
remnants  known  as  Pamunkey,  Chicka- 
hominy,  and  Nansemond  Indians  in  Vir- 
ginia, excepting  in  the  more  complete 
loss  of  their  identity.  In  general,  the 
physical  features  and  complexion  of  the 
persons  of  this  mixed  stock  incline  more 
to  the  Indian  than  to  the  white  or  negro. 
See  MHiSj  Mixed  bloods.  (j.  m.  ) 

Cross.  This  symbol  or  device,  which 
in  some  of  its  familiar  forms  is  known  as 
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NAVAHO  Altar-floor  Symrol  or  the  Four 

WORLD-QUARTERS.       (j.  STEVENBOn) 


the  swastika,  was  in  common  use  all  over 
America  in  pre-Columbian  times.  N.  of 
the  Rio  Grande  it  assumed  many  forms, 
had  varied  significance  and  use,  and 
doubtless  originated  in  many  different 
ways.  iSome  of  these  ways  may  be  briefly 
su^ested:  (1) 
Primitive  man 
adjusts  him- 
self to  his 
environment, 
real  and  imagi- 
nary, by  keep- 
ing in  mind 
the  cardinal 
points  as  he 
understands 
them.  When 
the  Indian 
considers  the 
world  about 
him  he  thinks  of  it  as  divided  into  the 
four  quarters,  and  when  he  communi- 
cates with  the  mysterious  beings  and 
powers  with  which  his  imagination  peo- 
ples it — the  rulers  of  the  winds  and 
rains — he  turns  his  face  to  the  four  direc- 
tions in  stipulated 
order  and  addresses 
them  to  make  his  ap- 
peals and  his  offer- 
m^.  Thus  his  wor- 
ship, his  ceremonies, 
his  games,  and  even 
his  more  ordinary  oc- 
cupations in  many 
cases  are  arranged  to 
conform  to  the  cardi- 
nal points,  and  the  va- 
rious symbolic  repre- 
sentations associated  with  them  assume 
the  form  of  the  cross  (see  Color  symbolism , 
Oi-ientation ) .  Th  is  was  and  is  true  of  many 
peoples  and  is  well  illustrated  in  the  won- 
derful altar  paintings  of  the  tribes  of  the 
arid  region  (see  Dry-pahitinq).  8uch 
crosses,  although  an 
ehsential  part  of 
syml)olismand  reli- 
gious ceremony,  ex- 
ist only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  occasion 
and  are  brushed 
away  when  the  cer- 
emony is  ended,  but 
nevertheles^s  they 
pass  into  ]>ermanent 
form  as  decorations 
of  ceremonial  ob- 
jects—as pottery, 
ba.sketry.  and  costumes — retaining  their 
signilicance  indefinitely.  (2)  Distinct 
from  the  crosses  thus  derived  in  form  and 
significance  are  those  having  a  pictorial 
origin;  such  are  the  conventional  delinea- 
tions of  animal  and  vegetal  forms  or  their 
markings,  or  those  representing  the  cos- 


shell  ooroet  with  Figure  of 
Spider  and  Conventional- 
ized CROM  Marking.    (2-5) 


NAVAHO  Basket  Tray  with 
Crosses  Representing  the 
Four  world-quarters  and 
Stars  OR  Clouds.     (1-1  s) 


Cross  formed 
BY  THE  Orna- 
mental 


mic  bodies,  as  the  sun  and  the  stars,  par, 
ticularly  the  morning  and  evening  stars- 
as  among  the  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  These  fig- 
ures, generally  very  simple  in  form,  may 
^-r  be  symbols  of  mythic  powers 
pwjr  and  personages ;  aiid  when  used 
^^SX  in  non-symbolic  art  they  may 
'  m  time  lose  the  symbolic  char- 
acter and  remain  in  art  as  mere 
formal  decorative  patterns.  (3) 
Distinct  from  these  again  are  a 
large  class  of  crosses  and  cross- 
like forms  which  have  an  ad- 
ventitious origin,  being  the  re- 
sult of  the  combined  mechan- 
ical and  esthetic  requirements 
of  eml)ellishment.  In  nearly 
all  branches  of  art  in  which 
surface  ornament  is  an  impor- 
rangementof  tant  factor  the  spaces  availa- 
uRE''s^o''N''n;  ^*®  ^^^  decorative  designs  are 
ARAPAHOMEo!*-  squares,  rectangles,  circles,  and 
CINE-CASE  LID.  ovals,  or  are  borders  or  zones 
(kroeber)  which  are  divided  into  squares 
or  parallelograms  for  ready  treatment. 
When  simple  figures,  symbolic  or  non- 
symbolic,  are  filled  into  these  spaces,  they 
are  introduced,  not  singly,  since  the  result 
would  be  unsatisfac- 
tory from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  deco- 
rator; not  in  pairs, 
as  that  would  be  lit- 
tle better,  but  in 
fours,  thus  filling 
the  spaces  evenly 
and  symmetrically. 
This  quadruple  ar- 
rangement in  a  mul- 
titude of  cases  pro- 
duces  the  cross 
which,  although  a 
pseudo  cross,  is  not  always  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cross  synibol.  The  sep- 
arate elements  in  such  crosses  may  be 
figures  of  men,  insects,  mountains,  clouds, 
frets,  and  scrolls,  or  w  hat 
not,  and  of  themselves 
svmbolic,  but  the  cross 
thus  procluced  is  an  acci- 
dent and  as  a  cross  is 
withoutsignificance.  ( 4) 
In  very  many  cases  de- 
signs are  invented  by  the 
primitive  decorator  who 
fills  the  available  spaces 
to  beautify  articles  man- 
ufactured, and  the  ar- 
rangement in  fours  is  of- 
ten the  most  natural  and 
effective  that  can  be  de- 
vised. These  designs, 
primarily  nonsignifitant, 
may  have  meanings  read  into  them  by  the 
woman  as  slie  works  the  stitches  of  her 
basketry  or  ])eadwork,  or  by  others  sub- 
sequently, and  these  ideas  niay  be  w^holly 


Pima  Basket  with  Pseudo  Cro9» 
(swastika)  Formed  Adventi- 
tiously of  the  Interspaces  or 
Four  SCROLL-FRET  units.   (i-i«) 


Silver  Cross  (  Roman 
Catholic)  from  a 
MOUND  IN  Wisconsin; 
i-«.     (  Thomas) 
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distinct  from  those  associated  with  the 
cross  through  any  other  means. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  cross  naturally 
and  freely  finds  its  way  into  the  art  of 
primitive  peoples,  and  that  it  may  have 
great  variety  of  form  and  diversity  of 
meaning.  There  seems  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  the  cross  of  the 
American  aborigines,  in  any  of  its  phases, 
is  derived  from  the  crose  of  the  Old 
World,  or  that  the  ideas  associated  with 
it  are  at  all  analogous  with  those  that 
cluster  about  the  Christian  cross.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  the  Christian 
cross  was  intro<luced  everywhere  among 
the  American  tribes  by  the  conquerors 
and  colonists  as  a  symbol  of  the  religion 
which  they  sought  to  introduce,  and  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  tribes  it  is  embodied 
to  some  extent  in  the  post-Columbian 
native  art.  Crosses  of  silver,  such  as 
were  commonly  worn  as  pendants  on 
rosaries,  are  frequently  recovered  from 
mounds  and  burial  places  of  the  abo- 
rigines. 

Consult  Barrett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
no  4, 1905;  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  73,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  1903;  Blake,  The  Cross,  An- 
cient and  Modern,  1888;  Brinton  in  E*roc. 
Am.  Philo8.Soc.,xxvi,  1889;  .T.O.  Dorsey 
(1)  in  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  The 
Archaeologist,  1894;  Fletcher  in  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  Ill,  1884;  Holmes  (1)  in  20th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
II,  1889;  Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1881, 
1883;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  xvTii,  1902;  McAdams,  Records  of 
Ancient  Races,  58, 1887;  Stevenson  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Tookerin  Am.  Antiq., 
XX,  no.  6, 1898;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1894,1896.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Crossweeksniiff  (*the  house  of  separa- 
tion' (?).— Boudinot).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  in  Burlington  co.,  N.  J., 
probably  about  the  present  Crosswicks. 
A  mission  was  established  there  by 
Brainerd  in  1745.  (j.  m.  ) 

Orouweeoket.— Doc.  of  1674  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
II,  682,  1858.  CroMweeksung.— Boudinot,  Star  in 
the  West,  278. 1816.    Orotweek.— Ibid.,  117. 

Croton-bug.  The  water  cockroach 
( Blatta  germanica ) ,  from  Croton,  the  name 
of  a  river  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
which  has  been  applied  also  to  the  metro- 
politan reservoir  system.  Tooker  con- 
siders the  word  a  personal  name  and  de- 
rives it  from  kloltin^  in  the  Delaware 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  '  he 
contends.'  (a.  p.  c.) 

Crow  Dog  {Kangimnka).  An  Oglala 
Sioux  chief.  He  took  no  prominent  part 
in  the  Sioux  war  of  1876,  but  in  1881  he 
shot  Spotted  Tail  in  a  brawl,  and  for 
this  was  tried  before  a  jury  and  sentenced 
to  be  hanged,  but  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  ordered  his  release  on  habeas 
corpus,  ruling  that  the  Federal  courts  had 


no  jurisdiction  over  crimes  committed  on 
reservations  secured  to  Indian  tribes  by 
treaty.  Other  deeds  attested  his  fearless 
nature,  and  when  the  Ghost-dance  craze 
emboldened  the  Oglala  to  go  upon  the 
warpath,  angered  by  a  new  treaty  cutting 
down  their  reservation  and  rations.  Crow 
Dog  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  desper- 
ate band  that  fled  from  Rosebud  agency 
to  the  Bad-lands  and  defied  Gen.  J.  A. 
Brooke's  brigade.  He  was  inclined  to 
yield  when  friendlies  came  to  persuade 
them,  and  when  the  irreconcilables 
caught  up  their  rifles  to  shoot  the  waver- 
ers  he  drew  his  blanket  over  his  head, 
not  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  know  who 
would  be  guilty  of  slaying  a  brother 
Dakota.  When  the  troops  still  refrained 
from  attacking,  and  the  most  violent  of 
his  companions  saw  the  hopelessness  of 
their  plight,  he  led  his  followers  back  to 
the  agency  toward  the  close  of  Dec, 
1890.  (f.  H.) 

Crowmocker  (transl.  of  Kdg'-ahyelWki^,  a 
chiefs  name).  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Battle  cr.,  which  falls  into 
Tennessee  r.  below  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

(j.  M.) 
Crow  Kookert  Old  PUoe.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  map,  1887. 

Crow  People.  A  division  of  the  Crows, 
distinguished  from  the  Minesetperi. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144, 
1851. 

CrowB  (trans.,  through  French  aens  des 
corbeauxy  of  their  own  name,  Aosdrokej 
crow,  sparrowhawk,  or  bird  people).  A 
Siduan  tribe  forming  part  of  the  Hidatsa 
group,  their  separation  from  the  Hidatsa 
having  taken  place,  as  Matthews  (1894) 
believed,  within  the  last  200  years. 
Hayden,  following  their  tradition,  placed 
it  about  1776.  According  to  this  story 
it  was  the  result  of  a  factional  dispute 
between  two  chiefs  who  were  desper- 
ate men  and  nearly  equal  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  followers.  They  were  then 
residing  on  Missouri  r.,  and  one  of  the  two 
bands  which  afterward  became  the  Crows 
withdrew  and  migrated  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rocky  mts.,  through  which  region 
they  continued  to  rove  until  gathered  on 
reservations.  Since  theirseparation  from 
the  Hidatsa  their  history  has  been  similar 
to  that  of  most  tribes  of  the  plains,  one 
of  perpetual  war  with  the  surrounding 
tribes,  their  chief  enemies  being  the 
Siksika  and  the  Dakota.  At  the  time  of 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  (1804) 
they  dwelt  chiefly  on  Bighorn  r. ; 
Brown  (1817)  located  them  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone and  the  e.  side  of  the  Rocky 
mts.;  Drake  (1834)  on  the  s.  branch  of 
the  Yellowstone,  in  lat.  46°,  long.  105°. 
Hayden  (1862)  wrote:  '*The  country 
usually  inhabited  by  the  Crows  is  in  and 
near  tne  Rocky  mts.,  along  the  sources  of 
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Powder,  Wind,  and  Bighorn  rs.,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  as  far  as  Lara- 
mie fork  on  the  Platte  r.  They  are  also 
often  found  on  the  w.  and  n.  side  of  that 


river,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Mussel- 
shell and  as  low  down  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone." 

According  to  Maximilian  (1843)  the 
tipis  of  the  Crows  were  exactly  like  those 
of  the  Sioux,  set  up  without  any  regular 
order,  and  on  the  poles,  instead  of  scalps 
were  small  pieces  of  colored  cloth,  chieny 
red,  floating  like  streamers  in  the  wind. . 
The  camp  he  visited  swarmed  with  wolf- 
like dogs.  The^'  were  a  wandering  tribe 
of  hunters,  making  no  plantations  except 
a  few  small  patches  of  tobacco.  They 
lived  at  that  time  in  some  400  tents  and 
are  said  to  have  possessed  betw^een  9,000 
and  10,000  horses.  Maximilian  consid- 
ered them  the  proudest  of  Indians,  de- 
spising the  whites;  **they  do  not,  how- 
ever, kill  them,  but  often  plunder  them." 
In  stature  and  dress  they  corresponded 
with  the  Hidatsa,  and  were  proud  of  their 
long  hair.  The  women  have  been  de- 
scribed as  skilful  in  various  kinds  of 
work,  and  their  shirts  and  dresses  of  big- 
horn leather,  as  well  as  ther  buffalo  robes, 
embroidered  and  ornamented  with  dyed 
porcupine  quills,  as  particularly  hand- 
some. The  men  made  their  weapons 
very  well  and  with  much  taate,  especially 
their  large  bows,  covered  with  nom  of 


the  elk  or  bighorn  and  often  with  rattle- 
snake skin.  The  Crows  have  been  de- 
scribed as  extremely  superstitious,  very 
dissolute,  and  much  given  to  unnatural 
practices;  they  are  skilful  horsemen, 
throwing  themselves  on  one  side  in  their 
attacks,  as  is  done  by  many  Asiatic  tribes. 
Their  dead  were  usually  placed  on  stages 
elevated  on  poles  in  the  prairie. 

The  population  was  estimated  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804)  at  350  lodges  and  3,500 
individuals;  in  1829  and  1834,  at  4,500; 
Maximilian  (1843)  counted  400  tipis; 
Hayden  ( 1862}  said  there  were  formerly 
about  800  lodges  or  families,  in  1862  re- 
duced to  460  lodges.  Their  number  in 
1890  was  2,287;  in  1904,  1,826.  Lewis 
(Stat.  View,  1807)  said  they  were  divided 
into  four  bands,  called  by  themselves 
Abaharopimopa,  Ehartsar,  Noota,  and 
Pareescar.  Culbertson  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1850, 144, 1851 )  divides  the  tribe  into  (1) 
Crow  People,  and  (2)  Minesetperi,  or 
Sap«uckers.  These  two  divisions  he  8ul>- 
divides  into  12  bands,  giving  as  the  names 
only  the  English  equivalents.  Morgan 
(Anc.  Soc.,  159, 1877)  gives  the  following 
bands:  Achepabecha,  Ahachik,  Ashina- 
dea,  Ashbochiah,  Ashkanena,  Booadasha, 
Esachkabuk,  Esekepkabuk,  Hokarutcha, 
Ohotdusha,  Oosabotsee,  Petchaleruhpaka, 
and  Shiptetza. 

The  Crows  have  been  officially  classified 
as  Mountain  Crows  and  River  Crows,  the 
former  so  called  because  of  their  custom 


CROW  WOMAN 


of  hunting  and  roaming  near  the  moun- 
tains away  from  Missouri  r.,  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  they  left  the  mountain 
section  about    1859    and    occupied    the 
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country  alon^  the  river.  There  was  no 
ethnic,  Unjfuistic,  or  other  difference  be- 
tween them.  The  Mountain  Crows  num- 
bereti  2,700  in  1871  and  the  River  Crows 
1,400  (Pease  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  420, 1871). 
Present  aj^regate  population,  1,826.  See 
Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley, 
1862;  Maximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  Dorsey 
in  nth  and  15th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1894, 
1897;  McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897; 
Simms,  Traditions  of  the  Crows,  1903. 
Abaamka.  — Brackett,  Absaraka  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1879.  AbMurakos.— Warren,  Nebr.  and 
Ariz..  50,  1875.  Abaaroka.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i,259.  1851.  Ab-aar'-o-kaa.— Morgan  in  N. 
Am.  Rev., 47, 1870.  Abaarokea.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  523,  1851.  Abairoki.— Am.  Natur.,829, 
1882.  Absoroka.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  x,  1848.  A-i- 
non'.— Havden,  EthnoR.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley, 
326,  1862  ('Crow  people':  Arapaho  name).  Ap- 
aah-ro-kee.—Bonner,  Life  of  Beckwourth,  2a«, 
1856(traas.:'8parrowhawk people').  Apsitrraki. — 
Everette  in  Pilling,  Proof  Sheets.  942, 188.5.  Apaa- 
raka.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  174, 1843.  Ap-flh&-roo- 
kae.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  (Mark,  vi,  267, 1905. 
Ataharake.—Smet, Letters,  51, 1843  (trans,  'crow', 
attributed  to  their  robberies).  Aub-ta'-ro-ke. — 
Havden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley,  402, 
1862  (own  name:  'anything  that  flies').  Oor- 
beans.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103, 1905. 
Gorbeaux.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Louis- 
ianes,  337, 1805.  Grow  Indiana.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  i.  189, 1904.  Se  Gorbeau.— Clark  (1804) 
in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  130, 1904.  de 
Onrbo.— Ibid.  OantdesOorbeau.-Lewis and  Clark, 
Discov..  41, 1806  (French  name).  Hahderuka.- 
.Maximilian,  Trav.,  174,  1843  (Mandan  name). 
Eaidaroka.— Ibid.  (Hidatsa  name).  Hapaa-ro- 
kay.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  8,  1868  (Sho- 
shoniname).  Hap8aroko.—Burton,  City  of  Saints, 
151,  1861.  Hoonena.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905 
f  Arapaho  name:  *  crow  men  'J.  I-aa-po'-a.- Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley.  264, 1862  (Sik- 
sika  name).  Issftppo'.— Tims,  Blackfoot  Gram, 
and  Diet.,  125, 1889  (Siksika  name;  sing.  Issfippo'- 
ekuan).  Kan^toka.— lapi  Oaye,  xiii,  no.  9,  33. 
1884  ( \  ankton  name:  •  raven  foes' ) .  XaQ-^'-wi- 
oa-ia.— Cook,  MS.  Yankton  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184, 
1882.  Ka'-xi.— Dorsey,  Winnebago  MS.,  B.A.E., 
1886 (Winnebago name).  Xea'-hAt-a&.— Orig. Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  103,  1905.  Keeheet-tas.— 
M'Vickar,  Hist.^xped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  map, 
1842.  Xee'-kAt'-a&.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  41, 
1806.  KiUnataa  —Matthews,  Hidatsa  Inds. ,  39, 1877 
(Hidatsa  name:  '  they  who  refused  the  paunch' ) . 
Xikastaa.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  518, 
1878.  Kiqataa.— Am.  Naturalist.  829,  Oct.,  1882. 
Kite.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  130,  1904 
(DoCorbeauor).  Kokokiwak.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1882  (Fox  name).  L<mg  Haired  Indiana.— 
SanXord,  U.  S.,  clxvii.  1819.  O-e'-tun'-i-o.— Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Valley,  290.  1862 
(Cheyenne  name).  O-tnn-nee.— Bonner,  Life  of 
Beckwourth,  462, 1856  (Cheyenne  name:  *  crow '). 
PAr-is.oi4h-p2n-fi.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mis., 
il,lxxxiv.  1823  (Hidatsa  name:  'crow  people'). 
BaTin  Indiana.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i, 
220,  1904.  8t<&mt^.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
PhiloB.  Soc.,  871.  1886  (Salish  name).  St^oU.— 
Oiorda,  Kalispelm  Diet.,  pt.  2,  81, 1879  (Kalispel 
name).  SUmtohi.— Oatschet,  Salish  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1884  (Salish  name).  Stimk.— Gatschet,  Okinagin 
MS.,  B. A.E.,1884(Okinagan name).  Vpakraukas.- 
Browne  in  Beach,  Ind.  Mi8cel.,83,1877.  TTpaaro- 
oas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  470,  1878. 
'C^|Kal-^S-ki.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,lxxix, 
ia28  (own  name).  TTp-shar-look-kar.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  And  Clark  (1806),  v,  21, 1906  (Chopunnish 


name).    TTMook.— Schoolcraft,   Ind.  Tribes,  rv, 
4.    up-aor-ah-kay.-Anon.CrowMS. vocab., 
lax-ka'-a.— Gatschet,  Wandot  MS.,  B. 


181, 1854. 

B.  A.  E.     zay-J 

A.  E.,  1881  (Wyandot  name:  ' crow '). 

Crow  Town  (trans,  of  Kdgiimji^  *  crow 
place,'  from  kd'g{l  *crow,'  yl  locative). 


A  former  Cherokee  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  Tennessee  r.,  near  the  mouth  of 
Raccoon  cr.,  Cherokee  co.,  x.  e.  Ala. 
It  was  one  of  the  86-called  **five  lower 
towns'*  built  by  those  Cherokee,  called 
Chickamauga,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
American  cause  durinj?  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  whose  settlements  farther  up 
the  river  had  been  destroyed  by  Sevier 
and  Campbell  in  1782.  The  population 
of  Crow  Town  and  the  other  lower  set- 
tlements was  augmented  by  Creeks,  Shaw- 
nee, and  w^hite  Tories  until  it»  reached  a 
thousand  warriors.  The  towns  were  de- 
stroyed in  1794.  See  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  54,  1900. 

&ow-wing.  Mentioned  by  Xeill  (Hist. 
Minn.,  386, 1858)  as  one  of  the  Chippewa 
bands  that  took  part  in  the  treaty  of 
1826.  There  was  a  village  of  the  same 
name  at  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  r.,  in 
N.  central  Minnesota,  which  was  the 
home  of  Hole-in-the-Day  in  1838. 

Cnabnriduroh.  A  former  Maricopa 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz. ;  visited 
by  Father  Sedelmair  in  1744.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Cnaotatauffh.  A  village,  probably  be- 
longing to  tne  Patuxent,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Anne  Arundel  co.,  Md., 
in  1608.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Oaampii.  Mentioned  as  a  division  of 
the  Faraon  Apache. 


Ouampea. — Orozco  y  Berra,  GteoK.,  59, 1864.    Ouam- 
pia.— Villi     "  -  ~       ■         •"* 

413,  1748. 


Vi\\9L  Sefior  y  Sanchez,  Theatro  Am.,  ii, 


Cuanrabi.  Given  as  the  name  of  a  Hopi 
villa^  in  1598  in  connection  with  Naybf 
(Oraibe),  Xumupamf  (Shumopovi),  and 
Esperiez  (OfSate,  1598,  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
137,  1871).     Not  identified. 

Cnbac.  A  former  rancheria,  probablv 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Garces 
in  1771 ;  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
San  Francisco  Atf,  w.  from  the  present 
Tucson,  8.  Ariz.  Distinct  from  Tubac. 
Oubao.— Arricivita  (1791)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  387, 1889.  OuMo.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  348, 1864. 

Cubero  (ifrom  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero, 
governor  of  New  Mexico,  1697-1703). 
Former Iv  a  pueblo,  established  in  1697 
by  rebel  Queres  from  Santo  Domingo, 
Cieneguilla,  and  Cochiti,  14  m.  n.  of  Aco- 
ma,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  that 
name  in  New  Mexico.  It  was  probablv 
abandoned  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
221,  1889).  According  to  Laguna  tradi- 
tion Cubero  was  formerly  a  pueblo  of  the 
Laguna  and  Acoma  people,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  Mexican  colonists  a 
century  ago.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Corera.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  '^81,  1889 
(or  Cubero).  Oovero.— Emory,  Recon.,  133, 1848. 
Oabaro. — Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Ouvarro.— Hughes, 
Doniphan's  Exped..  149, 1848.  OoTero.~Eastman, 
map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-2,'>,  1854. 
Piui7«eat7e.~Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83, 1891. 
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PunyitaiaBuu— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895 
(I^aguna  name). 

Cnbo  Quasibavia.  A  former  rancheria, 
apparently  Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and 
Mange  in  1701;  situated  in  a  volcanic 
desert  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  between 
the  Rio  Salado  and  the  Gulf  of  California, 
2  m.  from  the  shore. 

Oubo  OoMlbaTia.— Kino  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  495,  1884.    DuburoopoU.— Ibid. 

Oaohendado.  A  Texan  tribe,  the  last 
that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  met  before  he  left  the 
Gulf  coast  to  continue  inland. — Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  Nar.  (1542),  Smith  trahs'.,  137, 
1871. 

Caobillones  (Span:  'knifers,'  *  knife 
people').  A  former  Costanoan  division 
or  village  k.  of  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. 
In  1795,  according  to  Engelhardt  (Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  1897),  they  became  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  the  neophytes  of 
San  Francisco  mission,  whereupon  their 
rancheria  was  attacked  by  the  Spaniards. 
Ouohian,— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Oaehiyaff a  ( *  place  where  there  has  been 
suffering').  A  former  Calusa  village  on 
one  of  the  keys  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Flor- 
ida, about  1570. 

Ouohias^. — Fontaneda  {ca.  1575)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  8.,  II,  256,  1875.  Ouobiyar^— Fonta- 
neda, Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Cucho.  An  Indian  province  or  settle- 
ment of  New  Mexico,  noted,  with  Cibola 
(Zufti),  Cicuich  (Pecos),  and  others,  in 
Ramusio,  Nav.  et  Viaggi,  in,  455,  map, 
1565.  Probably  only  another  form  of 
Cicuich  or  Cicuy^,  duplication  being  com- 
mon in  early  maps  of  the  region. 

Cnobata.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  a  Sj^anish  mission  founded  in 
1653;  situated  in  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
near  Fronteras;  pop.  227  in  1678,  58  in 
1730.  It  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
depredations  by  the  Suma  and  Jano,  war- 
like Mexican  tribes. 

Obu-ui-ohn-pa.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  59, 1890  (same?).  Ouohuta.— Doc.  of  1730  cited 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884.  San  Fran- 
oiMO  Javier  Ouohuta.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  869, 1857. 

CuohuveratEi  (*  valley  or  torrent  of  the 
fish  called  matalote  [the  Gila  trout].' — 
Bandelier).  A  former  Opata  settlement 
a  few  miles  n.  e.  of  Fronteras,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Bavispe,  in  the 
N.  E.  comer  of  Sonora,  Mexico. — Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  520,  1892. 

Cuelon.  Given  as  a  Cherokee  town  in  a 
document  of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887).     Not  identified. 

Cueomonia.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  now  called 
Cucamonga. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1860. 

Oooo  Xongo.— Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  34,  1856. 
Ouoamunfabit. — Caballcria.  Hist.  San  Bernardino 
Val.,  1905.  Ouoomofna.— Ried  (1862)  quoted  by 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 

Cneoomphers.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  near  Mohave  r.,  s.  e. 


ttgii 
)al., 


Cal.,  not  speaking  the  same  language  as 


the  Mohave  or  the  Paiute"  ( Antisell  in 

Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  vii,  104,  1854).    They 

were  perhaps  Serranos. 

Ouoompners.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan.  31. 1862 

(misprint). 

Cneulato.  A  Yuman  tribe  living  w.  of 
lower  Rio  Colorado  in  1701,  when  vhey 
were  visited  by  Father  Kino.  Consag 
(1746)  classes  them  with  the  gulf  or 
southern  divisions  of  the  Cocopa. 
Ououlato.  — Venegas.-  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  58,  1759.  Ouou- 
lutes.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app., 
54,1869. 

Cncnrpe.  A  Eudeve  pueblo,  contain- 
ing also  some  T^ui  Opata,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  subordinate  to  Ari- 
vechi,  founded  in  1647;  situated  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  San  Miguel  de 
Horcasitas,  the  w.  branch  of  the  Rio 
Sonora,  Mexico,  about  25  m.  s.  e.  of  Mag- 
dalena.  Pop.  329  in  1678,  179  in  1730. 
It  is  still  inhabited  by  Opata.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Ouourpe.— Doc.  of  1780  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  513,  1884.  Ouonrpo.— Kino,  map 
(1702)  in  StScldein.  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74,  1726. 
Reyes  de  Ouourpe.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s..  III.  844, 1857.  Santos  Keyee Ouourpe. — 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  245, 1884. 

Cndurimuitac.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited 
by  Father  Sedelmair  in  1744. — Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Cnercomaohe.  Apparently  a  division  or 
rancheria  of  the  Yavapai  on  one  of  the 
heads  of  Diamond  cr.,  near  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  Ariz.,  in  the 
18th  centur}'.  They  lived  n.  e.  of  the 
Mohave,  of  whom  they  were  enemies, 
and  are  said  to  have  spoken  the  same 
language  as  the  Havasupai.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Yabipais  Oueroomaohes.— Garc^  (1776),  Diary,  281, 
410, 1900.  YaTipai  oueroomaohe. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeog..  41, 1864  (after  Qarc^). 

Cuemo  Verde  (Span.:  'green  horn'). 
A  celebrated  Comanche  warrior  who  le<i 
various  raids  against  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments along  the  Kio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. A  force  of  645  men,  including  85 
soldiers  and  259  Indians,  was  led  against 
him  by  Juan  de  Anza,  governor  of  New 
Mexico,  in  1778,  and  in  a  fight  that  took 
place  95  leagues  n.  e.  of  Santa  Fe,  Cuerno 
Verde  was  killed,  together  with  4  of  his 
subchiefs,  his  **high  priest,"  his  eldest 
son,  and  32  of  his  warriors.  His  name 
is  commemorated  in  Greenhorn  r.  and 
mt,  C^lo.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Cueva  Phitada  (Span.:  *i>ainted  cave,' 
on  account  of  numerous  pictographs  on 
its  walls).  A  natural  cave  in  the  s.  wall 
of  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  about  25  m. 
w.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  anciently  used 
for  ceremonial  purposes  and  still  one  of 
the  points  to  which  ceremonial  pilgrim- 
ages are  made  by  the  Queres.  A  few 
cliff -dwellings  of  the  excavated  type  occur 
near  by  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  Caflada  de  la  Cuesta  Colorada. 
The  small  excavated  rooms  within  and 
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ab6ut  the  rim  of  the  cave  were  probably 
not  used  for  places  of  abode,  but  rather 
as  shrines  where  idolsand  other  ceremon- 
ial objects  were  deposited.  (  e.  l.  h.  ) 
TM-ki-a-Un-yi.— Lummis  in  Scribner'g  Mag..  96, 
1893.  TsflcyiititMu'.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E., 
1895.  Tiek-Ut-a-tanTi.— Bandelier,  in  Arch.  In$>t. 
Papers,  iv,  156, 1892  (Queres  name). 

Cuiapaipa.  A  rancheria  and  reservation 
of  36  Mission  Indians  in  s.  California. 
Their  land,  consisting  of  880  acres,  is  an 
unproductive  waterless  tract  125  m.  from 
Mission  Tule  River  agency. 
Oniapaipa.— Lumrols  in  Oat  We«t,  xxi,  678, 1904. 
Onyapipa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902.  Ouyapipe.^ 
LummU,  op.  cit.  (given  as  common  but  incorrect 
form).    Onaypipa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  146, 190S. 

Cnirimpo.  A  Mayo  settlement  on  the 
Rio  Mayo,  between  Navajoa  and  Echojoa, 
8.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. 


Comaro.  A  Papago  village  in  s.  Ari  zona, 
near  the  Sonora  boroer,  having200familieH 
in  1871. 


Ooneepeioa  Onirimpo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  356, 
1864.  Oorimpo.'Klno.  man  (1702)  in  Stdcklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  1726.  Ooairinpo,— Orozco  y  Berra, 
op.  cit.,  map.    Onriiifhia.— Hardy,  Travels,  488, 


Cuiteiabaqoi.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1697; 
situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Tuc- 
son, 8.  Ariz.  According  to  Father  Och  a 
mission  was  established  at  the  Papago  set- 
tlement of  **Santa  Catharina"  in  1756  by 
Father  Mittendorf,  but  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  it,  evidentlv  shortly  afterward, 
on  account  of  cruel  treatment  by  the 
natives.     This  is   doubtless   the  same. 

(f.  w.  h.  ) 
B.  Oathariaa,— Och  (1756),Nachrichten,  i.  71, 1809. 
Bta.  Oatalina.— Kino,  map  (1701 )  in  Bancroft.  Ari2. 
andN.Mex..860,1889.  SUOatalinaOniteiabaqtti.— 
Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  356.  Sta. 
Oatariaa.— Mange,  ibid. ,  858.  Ste  Oatarina  Oaitna- 
gaba.— Ibid. 

Cuitoai.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Escanjaques  (Kansa). 
Their  habitatand  identity  are  unknown. — 
Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  57, 1882. 

Cnitoat  A  former  settlement,  evi- 
dently of  the  Papago,  between  San  Xavier 
del  Sac  and  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz;  visited  by 
Father  Garc^s  in  1775.  The  name  has 
been  confused  with  Aquitun. 
Oaitoa.— Font  (1775)  quoted  by  CJouea,  Garcia  Diary, 
1, 84, 1900.  Onitoat— Arricivita,  Cr6nica  Seraf.,  ii. 
416,1792.  Ouytoa.— Font,opclt.  dnitoao.— Coues, 
op  cit.  aultoa.-Garc6l  (1775),  DUry,  65,  1900. 
Onitoae.— Ibid..  64. 

Cinant  Apparently  a  former  Papago 
rancheria  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  the  settlement 
of  Sonoita  in  1771. — Coues,  Garc^s  Diary, 
37,  1900. 

Cnltns-cod.  A  name  of  the  blue,  or 
buffalo,  cod  (Ophiodon  elon^atus) ,  an  im- 
portant food  fisn  of  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  Alaska;  so  called  from 
cuUWf  signifying  *  worthless,'  in  the  Chi- 
nook jargon,  a  word  ultimately  derived 
from  the  Chinook  dialect  of  the  Chinook- 
an  stock  and  in  frequent  use  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  (a.  f.  c.) 


>.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  135, 1865.  Oomaro.— Tay- 
lor in  Cat.  Farmer,  June  19,  1863.  Oumera.— 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869  (misquoting 
Poston) .  Onmero.— Poston  in  Ind.  An.  Rep.  1863, 
385, 1864.    Del  Ouhmto.— Bailpy,  ibid.^  208, 1858. 

Cammaqaid.  A  village  subject  to  the 
Wampanoag,  formerly  at  Cummaquid 
harbor,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  Qyan- 
nough,  from  whom  Hyannis  takes  its 
name,  was  chief  in  1621-23.  Hyanaes 
village  still  existed  in  1755.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Oommaonid.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Ma«8.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2a  8.,  IX,  53, 1822.  Hyanaes.— Douglass.  Sum- 
mary, 1. 188, 1755.    Wayanaes,— Ibid. 

Cumpa.  Located  as  a  Navaho  settle- 
ment by  Pike'(Exped.,  3d  map,  1810). 
It  is  more  likely  either  the  name  of  a  lo- 
cality or  a  confounding  of  the  Kwium- 
pus  aivision  of  the  Paiute  of  s.  w.  Utah. 

Campus.  A  Teguima  Opata  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded 
in  1644;  situated  on  the  Rio  Soyopa  (or 
Moctezuma),  n.  of  Opoeura,  lat.  30°  2(y, 
N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  887  in  1678, 
146  in  1730. 

Afoaoion  Amipas.— Doc.  of  1730  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  •States.  246,  1884  (or  Comupos). 
Oomnpaa.— Ibid.  (Mhnpas.— Hardy,  Travels,  487, 
1829.  Gumapas.— Ribas  ( 1645)  Quoted  by  BandeUer 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, ni, 58, 1890. 

Camshewa  (corrupted  from  Gd^mshewa^ 
or  Gd^mseim,  the  name  of  its  chief).  A 
former  Haida  town  at  the  n.  entrance  of 
Cumshewa  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  By  the  natives  it  was  known 
as  Hlkenul.  It  was  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  theStawas-haidagai,  q.  v.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Work's  estimate,  1836-41, 
there  were  then  20  houses  in  the  place 
and  286  people.  This  agrees  closely  with 
that  still  given  by  Cumshewa  people  as 
the  former  number.  Cumshewa  was  one 
of  the  last  towns  abandoned  when  all  the 
Indians  of  this  region  went  to  Skidegate. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 
OaMwer.— -Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc..  xxxi, 
251, 1861.  Oomahewan.— Dunn,  Hint.  Oreg.,  281, 
1844.  OroMwer.— Downie,  op.  cit.  Onmahawaa. — 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi,  219,  1841. 
Oumahewa.— Dawson.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168b,  1880. 
Oumihewes.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
1, 233, 1848.  Cumahuwaw.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  128, 1879. 
Onmahawa.— Deans,  Tales  from  Hidery,  82, 1899. 
Xit-te-wi8.~Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168,  1880 
(Tsimsbian  name).  Koomohaouaa.— Duflot  de 
Mofras,  Oreg..  i,  337. 1844.  Kumahahaa.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  73,  1856.  Knmahe- 
wa.— Dawson,  op.  cit.,  168.  Kumahiwa.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  26,  1884. 
atfi'nAl.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 1905  (Haida 
name).  Tlkinool.— Dawson,  op.  cit.,  168  (Haida 
name). 

Camambali.  A  division  of  the  Ute, 
formerly  living  in  Salt  Lake,  Weber,  and 
Ogden  valleys,  Utah.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  a  mixture  of  Ute  and  Shoshoni, 
the  Ute  element  largely  predominating 
in  their  language;  pop.  800  m  1885.  They 
are  not  now  separately  enumerated. 
Oawaupufoa.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  125,1861. 
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Onm-i-um-haa.— Hurt,  ibid.,  1856,  230. 1857.  Oum- 
min- tabs.— Head,  ibid.,  149,  1868.  Oumpet.— 
Pino,  Noticias  Hist.  N.  Mex.,  88,  1849.  Cumum- 
bah.— West  (1868)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29,37lhCk)Ug., 
2d  sees.,  113, 1862.  Oum-um-pah».— SimpHon  (1869), 
£xped.  Across  Utah,  34. 460, 1876.  Oun-i-um-hahs.— 


Hurt  in  Ind.  Aff .  Rep.  1866, 228, 1857.  Kumumbar.— 

"       flf.  Rep.  :         "      * 

ww». — fiuiw  til  ittd.  An.  Rep.  iow,  *».,  *••""  x".— 
print  for  Wtber).     Weber  River  Tutaa.— Burton, 


Doty  in  Ind.  Aflf.  "Rep.  1864,  175, 1866.    Treaber 
Utee.— Hurt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1865, 197,  18,t6  (mis- 


City  of  Saints,  678, 1861.    Weber-Utes.— Ci>oley  in 
Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  17, 1865. 

Comaripa.  A  Nevome  pueblo  and  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  miHsion  founded  in  1619; 
situated  on  the  w.  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Yaciui,  about  12  m.  n.  n.  e.  of  Buena  Vis- 
ta, and  alxjut  20  m.  n.  of  Cocori,  in  8o- 
nora,  Mexico;  pop.  450  in  1678  and  165 
in  1780,  but  the  village  contained  only  4 
families  in  1849.  It  is  now  practically  a 
white  Mexican  town.  The  inhabitants, 
also  called  Cumuripa,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  dinerent  from  the  Ne- 
vome proper.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Oomoripa.— kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stiicklcin,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,    74,    1726.      Oomuripa.— Rivera   (1730) 


quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1, 513, 1884. 
Oomuripa. — Escudero,  Noticias  Son.  y  Sin.,  99. 
1849.    S.  Pablo  Oomuripa.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted 


by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  246.    B.  Pedro.— Sonora  Cat- 
alogo  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid. 

Cuneil.  A  tribe,  evidently  Yuman,  de- 
scribed bv  Gardis  in  1775-76  (Diary,  444, 
450,  1900)  as  inhabiting  the  territory  be- 
tween San  Diego,  s.  CaT.,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Colorado.  They  were  friendly 
with  the  Cocopa.  From  their  habitat 
and  the  similarity  in  their  names  they 
would  seem  to  be  identical  with  theCom- 
eya,  but  Garc<^s  mentions  the  latter,  under 
the  name  Quemayd,  as  if  distinct.  On 
the  map  of  Father  Pedro  Font  (1777), 
who  was  a  companion  of  Father  Ciarc<5s, 
theCuileil  are  located  in  n.  Lower  Califor- 
nia, between  lat.  31°  and  32°.  According 
to  Gatschet  the  name  Kunyily  or  Ktiney'dy 
in  the  Comeya  dialect,  signifies  *aU  men,' 
*  people.'      *  (f.  w.  h.) 

Ounai.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  363,  1864.     Oun- 
yeel.— Font(1777),mapinCoue8,Garc6sDiary,1900. 

Cnniteaeahel  ('water  of  the  great 
rocks').  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
connected  with  Purfsima  mission,  which 
was  near  the  w.  coast  of  Lower  California, 
about  lat.  26°  20^.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  V,  188,  1857. 

Cimqailipinoy.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Cnpheag  (*a  place  shut  in,'  from  hippiy 
'closed').  Tne  Algonquian  name  of 
Stratford,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn,  There 
was  probably  a  village  of  the  same  name 
there  before  the  English  settlement  in 
1639.— Beuj. Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn. ,1,109, 
1818;  J.  H.  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn., 
13,  1881. 

Cnppanaagnimit.  Mentioned  as  if  a 
Pequot  village  in  1637,  probably  in  New 
Tx>ndonco.,  Conn. 


Ouppunaufnnnit.— Williams  (1637)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ck>ll.,  4th  8.,  VI,  201.  1852.  Ouppunnaufunnit— 
Ibid. 

Cups.     See  Receiitacles. 

Capstones.  Bloc'ks  of  stone  unworked 
except  for  small  cavities  made  in  them. 
These  cups  vary  from  a  rough  pecking, 
prol)ably  the  initial  stage,  to  smooth, 
nemispherical  depressions  2  in.  in  diam- 
eter; at  the  bottom  of  many  of  the 
latter  is  a  secondary  pit  as  though  made 
with  a  flint  drill  or  gouge.  They  ran^e 
in  number  from  1  to  20,  though  rarely 
one  stone  may  contain  50  or  100.  Inr  a 
majority  of  cases  they  are  of  8andstt)ne. 
On  irregular  blocks  the  pits  are  on  one 
side  only,  extending  over  less  than  half 
the  surface;  on  flat  slabs  they  are  always 
on  both  sides.  Many  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  account  for  theee  cupstones; 
but  while  any  suggestion  may  apply  to 
a  few  specimens,  it  will  not  fit  the  ma- 
jority. There  is  a  prevalent  idea  that 
the^'  were  used  for  cracking  nuts  in,  for 
which  reason  the  blocks  are  sometimes 
called  nutstones;  but  only 
casual  inspection  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  this  belief  in-  ' 
correct.  The  holes  are  not 
often  on  the  same  level,  and 
in  any  case  it  would  be  nec- 
essary' to  pick  the 
stone  up  and  turn  it 
over  each  timeitwas 
used.  They  are  also 
supposed  to  be  for 
gnndingpaint,orto  | 
steady  drills,  spin- 
dles, or  firesticks; 
but  it  is  evident  that 
only  one  pit  could  cowo««8;  omk>.  (i-io) 
be  used  at  a  time  for  any  of  these  pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly  the  real  explana- 
tion awaits  determination.  Cupstones 
are  the  most  abundant  and  widespread 
of  the  larger  relics.  They  not  only  occur 
on  many  village  sites  but  are  scattered  at 
random  over  tlie  country,  often  in  places 
where  diligent  search  fails  to  disclose  ab- 
original relics  of  any  other  form.  See 
Problematical  objects.  Consult  Fowke  in 
13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Rau  inCont.  N. 
A.Ethnol.,v,  1882.  (g.  f.) 

Cnqaiarachi.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Teguima  Opata  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  founded  in  1653;  situated  about 
6  nt.  southward  from  Fronteras,  n.  b. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  380  in  1678;  76  in 
1730.  When  visited  by  Bartlett  in  1850 
it  was  deserted,  apparently  on  account  of 
the  Apache.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Ooouiirachi.— Bartlett.  Personal  Narrative,  1,273, 
1854.  Ouquiaraohi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Hiat. 
Papers,  iv,  629,  1892  (wrongly  identified  with 
Fron  te  ras) .  Ouquiarata.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. , 
S43,  1864.  Ouquiariohi.— Mange  (ea.l700)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  233,  1884.  Ou- 
quiuraohi.— Hamilton,  Mexican  Handbook,  47. 
1883.  San  Ifnacio  Ouqiuaraohi— Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  246. 
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Cnrepo. — ^A  Chinipa  rancheria  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  in  1601. — Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  211,  1886. 

Curly  Head  (BabiAgandtbe) .  \  chief 
of  the  MissisBippi  (or  Sandy  lake)  Chip- 
pewa, bom  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Superior. 
He  removed  to  the  upper  Mississippi  about 
1800  with  a  number ot  the  Crane  ( Businau- 
see)  gens,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
settl^  near  the  site  of  the  present  Crow 
Wing,  Minn.  Here  his  band  was  aug- 
mented by  the  bravest  warriors  and  har- 
diest hunters  of  the  eastern  Chippewa 
until  it  became  a  bulwark  against  the 
Sioux  raiders  who  hitherto  hjul  harried 
the  Chippewa  as  far  as  the  shores  of  L. 
Michigan.  The  white  traders  lavished 
gifts  upon  him,  which  he  freely  shared 
with  his  followers.  His  lodge  was  always 
well  supplied  with  mjat,  and  the  hungry 
were  welcomed.  The  peace  and  friend- 
ship that  generally  prevailed  betw^een  the 
white  pioneers  ana  the  Chippewa  were 
due  chiefly  to  Curly  Head's  restraining 
influence.  He  was  visited  in  1805  by 
Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike,  who  passed  the  winter 
in  his  neighborhood.  He  died  while  re- 
turning from  the  conference,  known  as 
the  treRty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  held  Aug. 
19,  1825,  in  which  his  name  appears  as 
'^Babaseekeendase,  Curling  Hair."  Ac- 
cording to  Warren  (Hist.  Ojibway,  47, 
1885)  he  was  both  civil  and  war  chief  of 
his  people. 

Cusabo.  A  collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Combahee,  Coosa,  Edisto, 
Etiwaw,  Kiawaw,  St  Helena,  Stono, 
Wapoo,  and  Westo  Indians,  formerly 
living  between  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Savannah  r.  Their  territory  was  the 
Chicora  of  Ay  lion  and  other  early  Span- 
ish adventurers,  and  it  is  probable  that 
some,  if  not  most  of  the  tribes  mentioned, 
belonged  to  the  Uchean  stock.  They 
early  became  reduced  through  the  raicfs 
of  Spanish  slavers  and  the  connivance 
of  the  colonists.  In  Jan.,  1715,  they 
were  reported  to  number  295  inhabitants 
in  4  villages,  but  during  the  Yamasi  war 
in  that  vear  they  and  other  tribes  were 
expelleu  or  exterminated.  See  Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
86, 1894. 

OoMaboyt.— Doc.  of  1719  In  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C,  98, 
1874.  CoMbees.—Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.  38,  1856. 
CuMobM.— Simms,  Hist.  S.  C,  56,  1860. 

Cnsarare  (corruption  of  UHdrare,  from 
fi9&kay  *^igle^).  A  small  Tarahumare  ran- 
cheria situated  a  short  distance  s.  of 
Bocoyna,  on  the  e.  slope  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  in  lat  28°,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex. 
— Lumholtz  (1)  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  xvi, 
40, 1894;  (2)  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  136, 1902. 

Cusawatee  (Kiisdivetit/f,  'old  Creek 
place*).  A  former  imiJortant  Cherokee 
settlement  on  lower  Coosawatee  r.,  in 
Gordon  co.,  Ga. 


OooMtwatee.— Mooney,  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  626, 

1900.  OooMwaytM.— I>oc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144.  1887.  Kuawetiyl.— 
Mooney,  op.  eit.  (proper  Cherokee  name).  Ten- 
■awattee. — Doc.  quote<l  by  Mooney,  ibid. 

Oascarawaoo  (^placie  of  making  white 
beads. ' — Tooker ) .  A  division  of  the  Nan- 
ticoke;  mentioned  by  Capt  John  Smith 
as  a  tribe  or  people  living  at  the  head 
of  Nanticoke  r.,  in  Maryland  and  Del- 
aware, and  numbering  perhaps  800  in 
1608.  Their  language  was  different  from 
that  of  the  Powhatan,  Conestoga,  and 
Atquanachuke.  Heckewelder  believed 
them  to  be  a  division  of  the  Nanticoke, 
the  correctness  of  which  Bozman  (Mary- 
land, I,  112-121,  1837)  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated. For  a  discussion  of  the  name 
see  Tooker,   Algonquian  Series,  i.x,  65, 

1901.  (j.  M.) 
Coaearawaoke.— Simons  in  Smith  ( 1629),  Virginia,!, 
178,  repr.  1819.  Ouakarawaookft.~Bozman,  Mary- 
land, I,  110,  1837.  Hnokarawaookt.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  131,1867.  Knacarawaoks.— Smith 
(1629),  op.  cit..  74.  KuMarawookft.— Brinton,  Le- 
nape  Leg.,  23.  Its85.  Koakaranaoeke.^Prier  in 
Purchas,  Pilgrimes,  iv,  1713, 1626.  Koakarawaok.— 
Smith's  map  (1615)  in  Purcbas,  ibid.,  p.  1692.  Nu>- 
karawaoka.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Viiginia,  41, 1849. 

Cuscatomia.    See  Kiskltomas. 

Cnsoowilla.  The  principal  Seminole 
town  onCuscowilla  lake,  Alachua  co. ,  Fla. 
It  was  established  by  Creeks  from  Oconee, 
Ga.,  who  first  settled  at  Alachua  Old  Town 
but  abandoned  it  on  account  of  its  un- 
heal thfulness.—Bartram  (Travels,  1791) 
found  30  houses  there  in  1775. 

Cnshaw.     See  Caahaw. 

Cushna.  A  division  of  the  Maidu  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  s.  fork  of  Yuba 
r..  Sierra  co.,  Cal.;  pop.  about  600  in 
1850.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  124,  1850;  Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  31,  1861. 

Cashook.  A  band  residing  in  1806  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Willamette  r.,  Oreg.,  just 
below  the  falls,  their  number  estimated  at 
650.  Probably  a  branch  of  the  Chinookan 
tribe  of  Clowwewalla. 
Caahhooka.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clarlc,  iv,  233. 
1905.  Oaahook.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  216, 
1814.  Gliahhooka.— Cass  (1834)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  609, 1853.  Ouahhooka.^Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  474,  1814.  Ouahhouka.— 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  xir,  map,  1821. 

Cashtnsha  (Kashlih-asha,  'fleas  are 
there* ).  A  former  Choctaw  town  on  the 
s.  side  of  Cushtufiha  cr.,  about  3  m.  s.  w. 
of  the  old  town  of  Yazoo,  Neshoba  co., 
Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ., 
VI,  431,  1902. 

Oaataohaa.— Charlevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  Shea 
ed.,  VI,  104,  1872.  Ouotaohaa.— Romans,  Florida, 
map,  1775.  Ouatachaa.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 
Ooatoaha.— Halbert  in  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  73. 
1899. 

Casihuiriaohio  (Jwhere  the  upright  pole 
is').  A  former  Tarahumare  settlement, 
now  a  white  Mexican  town,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  28°  12^ 
long.  106°  50^  w.  central  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Cuaihuiraohio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog,,  map,  1864. 
Cuaihuiriaohio.— Lumholtz  in  Scribner's  Mai?., 
XVI,  32,  July,  1894. 
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Cnssewago.  A  villaj^e  of  the  Seneca 
and  of  remnants  of  other  wandering 
tribes,  situated  in  1750  where  Ft  T^  Boeul 
was  afterward  built,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Waterford,  Erie  co.,  Pa. 
CaMwago.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. ,  x.  269, 1S58.  Cu«- 
•ewftgo.— Gist  (1753)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
V,  104, 1836. 

Ciistaloga*8  Town.  The  Delawares  had 
two  villages,  each  known  as  Custaloga's 
Town,  from  the  name  of  its  chief,  prob- 
ably one  and  the  same  person.  The  first 
village  was  near  French  cr.,  opposite 
Franklin,  Venango  co.,  Pa.,  in  1760;  the 
other  was  on  VValhonding  r.,  near  Kill- 
bucks  cr. ,  in  Coshocton  co. ,  Ohio,  in  1766. 
The  chief  of  this  second  village  was  chief 
of  the  Unalachtigo  Delawares,  and  had 
probably  removed  from  the  first  village 
about  1763.  The  name  is  also  written  Cos- 
teloga,  Custalaga,  Custologa,  Custologo, 
Kustaloga.  (j.  m.) 

Cutalehioh.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  that 
visited  the  Avavare,  in  whose  country 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  72-74, 
84,  1851)  stayed  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  sojourn  in  Texas  in  1528-84.  Tney 
spoke  a  language  different  from  that 
of  the  Avavare,  and  lived  inland  near 
the  Maliacon  and  the  Susola.  Learn- 
ing of  Cabeza  de  Vaca^s  success  in  treat- 
ing the  sick,  the  Cutalchich  applied  to 
him  for  help,  and  in  return  for  his  serv- 
ices gave  '*  flints  a  palm  and  a  half  in 
lengtn,  with  which  they  cut,* ^  and  which 
*  *  were  of  high  value  among  them. ' '  They 
showed  their  gratitude  also  by  leaving 
with  him,  as  they  departed,  their  supply 
of  prickly  pears,  one  of  their  staple  foods. 
Although  the  Cutalchich  dwelt  in  the 
region  occupied  in  part  by  agricultural 
Caddoan  tribes,  they  seem  not  to  have 
cultivated  the  soil,  but  to  have  subsisted 
on  roots  and  fruits  as  did  the  tribes 
nearer  the  coast.  Their  ethnic  relations 
are  not  determined.  (a.  c.  f.) 

OttltAlohulchei.— Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1529),  Smith 
trans.,  137,  1871.  Outalchei.— Ibid.,  note,  127. 
Otttalohiohes.— Ibid.,  note,  139.  Outhalohuohet.— 
Ibid.,  121. 

Cutani.  A  name  used  by  Rafinesque 
(introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  23,  1824)  lor 
the  people  of  an  imaginary  prehistoric 
empire  of  North  America. 

Cntohogne.  The  prenent  Cutchogue  in 
Suffolk  CO.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  occupies  the 
site  of  a  former  Indian  village,  probably 
of  the  same  name,  which  was  in  the 
Corchaug  territory. — Thompson,  Long 
Island,  I,  392,  1843. 

Oatajajook.— Stuyvesant  (1647)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  79,  1883.  Oatojeyiok.— Doc.  of  1645, 
ibid.,  60. 

Cnteeo.  A  former  division  of  the  Va- 
rohio  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  probably 
in  Chinipas  valley. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Cntespa.    A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 


coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca,  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Catha  Aimethaw.  A  former  Choctaw 
village  placed  by  Romans  (Florida,  map, 
1775)  in  the  present  Kemper  co.,  Miss., 
on  the  headwaters  of  an  affluent  of  Sukl- 
natcha  cr. 

Cnthi  TTokehaoa  (possibly  a  corruption 
of  Kati  Oko'hikia.  *  thorn-bush  standing 
in  water*).  A  former  Choctaw  town 
which  seems  to  have  been  near  the  mouth 
of  Parker  cr.,  which  flows  into  Petickfa 
cr.,  Kemper  co.,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Mies. 
Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  VI,  426,  1902. 
Outhi  TTikehaoa.— RomanH.  Florida,  map,  1775. 

Cnti.     An  unidentified  band    of    the 
Sihasapa. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141,  1851. 
Des  Oonpet.— Culbertson,  ibid. 

Cuttatawomen.  According  to  Capt. 
John  Smith,  the  name  of  2  tribes  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  in  Virginia  in 
1608,  each  having  a  principal  village  of 
the  same  name.  One  village  was  on  the 
Rappahannock,  at  Corotoman  r.,  in  Lan- 
caster CO.,  and  the  tribe  numbened  about 
120.  The  other  was  about  Lamb  cr.,  on 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  co. , 
and  the  tribe  numbered  about  80.  (j.  m.  ) 
OuttaUwoman.— Smith  (1629),  ViiKinia.  i,  map, 
repr.  1819.  Cuttatawomaa.— Smith,  ibid.,  117. 
Outtawomans.— Jefferson,  Notes,  139, 1801. 

Cnyamaoa.  A  former  Dieguefio  vill^?e 
about  50  m.  e.  n.  b.  from  Sim  Diego  mis- 
sion, 8.  Cal. — Hayes  (1850)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1882. 

Cayamanque.  A  former  Tewa  pueblo 
on  Tesuque  cr.,  between  Tesuque  and 
Pojoaque,  about  15  m.  n.  w.  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.  With  Nambe  and  Jacona  the 
population  was  alx)ut  600  in  1680,  when 
the  Pueblo  rebellion,  which  continued 
with  interruptions  until  1696,  resulted  in 
the  abandonment  of  the  village  in  the 
latter  year  and  the  settlement  of  its  sur\'iv- 
ing  inhabitants  in  the  neighboring  Tewa 
pueblos.  In  1699  the  site  of  Cuyamunque 
was  granted  to  Alonzo  Rael  de  Aguilar,  and 
regranted  in  1731  to  Bernardino  de  Sena, 
who  had  married  the  widow  of  Jean 
I'Arch^v^ue,  the  murderer  of  La  Salle. 
It  is  now  a  ** Mexican**  hamlet  See 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  85, 
1892;  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  231, 
1867.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Ooyamanqne. — Cope  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv., 
app.  LL,  76, 1875.  Ouya  Mangue. — Vetancurt,  Tea- 
tro Mex.,  in,  317, 1871.  Ouyamanque.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  i,  443, 1860.    Ooyammique.— Vargas  (1692) 


a  noted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  199, 1889. 
uyamonffe.— Pullen  in  Harper's  Weekly,  771,  Oct. 
4,  1890.  Ouya-mon-ge.— Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New 
Mexico,  201,  1885.  Ouyamanfui. — Buschmann, 
Neu-Mexico.  230,  1858.    OuTamvnqne.— Bandelier 


in  Arcb.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  23, 1881.  Cuyo,  Xonque. — 
Davis,  El  Gringo.  88,  1867.  Ku  Ya-mang-fe.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  nr,  85, 1892. 

Cnyamna.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  the  mesa  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 1863. 
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Cnyuliasomi  ('fish  people,'  from  cuyu 
•fish,'  hasomi  'people').  A  phratry  of 
the  ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja 
(1617)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Pfoc.  Am. 
Philoe.  Soc.,  xvii,492, 1878. 

Cnyiihatomlaroqai.  A  clan  of  the  Cuyu- 
hasomi  phratry  of  the  Timucua  of  Flor- 
ida.— Pareja  (1617)  quoted  by  Gatschet 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xvii,  492,  1878. 
Cuynhasomiele.  A  clan  of  the  Cuyuha- 
somi  phratry  of  the  Timucua  of  Florida. — 
Pareja  (1617)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Daahl.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of 
Jemez  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  A  correspond- 
ing clan  existed  also  at  the  former  related 
gueblo  of  Pecos. 
a«hl.— HodKe  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  350,  18% 
(Pe<-o8  form).  Dft'&t^hL— Ibid.  (Jemez  form). 
Pah-kiih-tah.— Hewett  in  Am.  Antnrop.,  n.  s.,  vi, 
431,  1901  (Pecos  form). 

Bachiihozhin  (renegades').  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Jicarillas  whose  ori^rinal  home 
was  around  the  present  Jican  11a  res.,  n. 
N.  Mex. 

Daohiih-6-xhI'ii.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1897.    Naohizh-^shl'n.— Ibid. 

Dadeni  {Da' dens),  A  Haida  town  on 
the  s.  coast  of  North  id.,  fronting  Parry 
passage.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  British 
Columbia.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Yaku-lanas  previous  to  their  migration  to 
Prince  of  Wales  id. ;  afterward  the  site 
was  used  as  a  camp,  but,  it  is  said,  was 
not  reoccupied  as  a  town.  It  figures 
prominently  in  accounts  of  early  voy- 
agers, from  which  it  would  appear  either 
that  it  was  still  occupied  in  their  time 
or  that  it  had  only  recently  been  aban- 
doned, (j.  R.  8.  ) 
Da'dens  Inac&'-i.— Swanton,  Ck>nt.  Hoida,  281. 1905 
(Ina^'-i  =-  '  town ' ) .  TartanM.  —Douglas  quoted 
by  Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  162, 1880. 

Da^ingitf  (DadjyflgUSj  ^common-hat 
Tillage*)*  ^  Haida  town  on  the  n. 
shore  of  Bearskin  bay,  Skidegate 
inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  was  occupied  for  a  brief 
time  by  part  of  the  Gitins  of 
Skidegate,  afterward  known  as 
Naaagas-haidagai,  during  a  tem- 
porary difference  with  the  other 
Dranch  of  the  group. — Swanton, 
Cont  Haida,  279, 1905. 

Dagangaselt  (2)d<7a/la«(?/j),  'com- 
mon food-steamers').  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Kona-kegawai  of  the 
Haida.  They  were  of  low  social 
rank,  and  the  name  was  used  prob- 
ably  in  contempt. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Baggers.  Sharp-pointed,  edged 
implements,  intended  to  thrust 
ana  stab.  Daggers  of  stone  do  not 
take  a  prominent  place  amon^  the 
weapons  of  the  northern  tribes, 
and  theyarenot  readily  distinguished  from 
knives,  poniards,  lance-heads,  and  projec- 
tile points,  save  in  rare  cases  where  the 
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handle  was  worked  in  a  single  piece  with 
the  blade.  Bone  was  well  suited  for  the 
making  of  stabbing  implements  and  the 
long  2-pointed  copper  poniard  of  thfe  re- 
gion of  the  great  lakes  wasa  formi- 
dable w^eapon.  The  exact  use  of 
this  group  of  objects  as  employed 
in  prehistoric  times  must  remain 
largely  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. The  introduc- 
tion of  iron  soon  led  to 
the  making  of  keen- 
pointed  knives,  as  the 
dirk,  and  among  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes  the 
manufacture  of  broad- 
bladed  daggers  of  cop- 
per and  iron  or  steel, 
modeled  after  European 
and  Asiatic  patterns,  be- 
came an  important  in- 
dustry. 

For  daggers  of  stone 
consult  Moorehead,  Pre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau 
inQmithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876;  Thniston, 
Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897;  for  metal  daggers, 
seeNiblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 1890. 

(W.  H.  H.) 

Dahet  (Daxe't,  *  fallen  stunned').  A 
former  Tlingit  village  in  the  Sitka  coun- 
try, Alaska.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Dahnohabe  ( *  stone  mountain ' ) .  A  Po- 
mo  village  said  to  have  been  on  the  w. 
side  of  Clear  lake.  Lake  co.,  Cal.,  with 
70  inhabitants  in  1851. 
Dah-no-habe.— Gibbs  (1851)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
TribeH,  in,  109, 1853.  Do-no-ha-be.— McKee  (1851) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  136, 1853. 

Daboon.  An  American  holly.  Ilex  da- 
hoon.  The  term  was  first  applied  by  Cates- 
by  (1722-26),  probably  from  one  of  the 
Indian  languages  of  the  s.  Atlantic  states, 
though  nothing  definite  seems  to  be 
known  about  the  word.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Dahna  (Da';fua),  A  Haida  town  n. 
of  Lawn  hill,  at  the  mouth'  of  Skide- 
gate inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
It  belonged  to  the  Djahui-skwahladagai, 
and  was  note<l  in  legend  as  the  place 
where  arose  the  troubles  which  resulted 
in  separating  the  later  w.  coast  Indians 
from  those  of  Skidegate  inlet.  It  was 
also  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between 
the  inlet  people  and  those  of  the  w.  coast, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. — Swan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Daiyn  {Daiyu\  * giving-food-to-others 
town').  A  Haida  town  on  Shingle 
bay,  E.  of  Welcome  point,  Moresby  id.,  w. 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  owned  by  a  small  band, 
the  Daiyuahl-lanas  or  Kasta-kegawai, 
which  received  one  of  its  names  from  that 
of  the  town.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 
1905. 

Daiynahl-lanas  (Daiya  ai  WnaSy  *  peo- 
ple of  the  town  where  they  always  give 
away  food').     A  division  of  the  Raven 
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clan  of  the  Haida,  named  from  one  of  its 
towns.  A  second  name  for  the  band  was 
Kaata-kejsawai  (Q  la'sta  qe^gawa-i ) ,  '  those 
born  at  Skidegate  cr.'  It  formerly  occu- 
pied the  coast  between  Alliford  bay  and 
Cumshewa  point,  but  is  now  nearly  ex- 
tinct.—S  wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  269,  1905. 
Ki»Uk-6'rauii.~Boa8,  Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribea 
Canada,  26,  1889.  Qli'sta  qe'gmwa-i.— Swanton, 
op.cit.  Tai'otl  U'na».— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Canada,  24, 1898. 

Dakanmanyin   ('walks  shining').      A 
subgens  of  the  Han  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
Dakao  nuiByiB.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  231, 
1897. 

Dakota  ( '  allies ' ) .  The  largest  division 
of  the  Siouan  family,  known  commonlyas 
Sioux,  according  to  Hewitt  a  French- 
Canadian  abbreviation  of  the  Chippewa 
Nadowe-is-iWy  a  diminutive  of  nadowe,  *  an 
adder,'  hence  *an  enemy.'  Nadoweisiw-eg 
is  the  diminutive  plural.  The  diminutive 
sin^lar  and  plural  were  applied  by  the 
Chippewa  to  the  Dakota,  and  to  the  Huron 
to  aistinguish  them  from  the  Iroquois 
proper,  the  true  'adders'  or  *  enemies.' 
According  to  Chippewa  tradition  the  name 
was  first  applied  to  a  body  of  Indians  liv- 
ing on  an  island  somewhere  e.  of  Detroit 
(W.  Jones). 

Dakota,  Nakota,  Lakota  are  the  names 
used  by  themselves,  in  the  San  tee,  Yank- 
ton, and  Teton  dialects  respectively.  J. 
0.  Dorsey,  in  his  classification  of  the  Siou- 
an languages,  divides  the  Dakota  group 
into  4  dialects:  Santee,  Yankton,  Assim- 
boin,  and  Teton.  The  Assiniboin,  how- 
ever, constitute  a  separate  tribe.  The  close 
linguistic  relation  of  the  divisions — the 
differences  being  largelv  dialectic — indi- 
cates that  they  are  branclies  of  an  original 
group,  the  development  probably  being 
augmented  by  incorporations.  At  the 
time  of  Long's  expedition  (1825),  when 
the  bands  were  still  near  their  respective 
localities,  the  country  inhabited  by  the 
group  was,  according  to  him,  bounded  by 
a  curved  line  extending  e.  of  n.  from 
Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  so  as 
to  include  all  the  e.  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  first  branch  of  Chip- 
pewa r. ;  thence  by  a  line  running  w.  of  N. 
to  Spirit  lake;  thence  westward ly  to  Crow 
Wing  r.,  Minn.,  and  up  that  stream  to  its 
head;  thence  westwaixily  to  Red  r.,  and 
down  that  stream  to  Pembina;  thence 
south  west  wardly  to  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri near  the  Mandan  villages;  thence 
down  the  Missouri  to  a  point  probably 
not  far  from  Soldiers  r. ;  thence  e.  of  n.  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  This  tract  in- 
cludes the  territory  between  lat.  42°  to 
49°,  and  long.  90°  3(y  to  99°  3(y,  but  omits 
entirely  the  vast  region  occupied  by  the 
various  bands  of  the  Teton  Sioux  w.  of 
the  Missouri  from  the  Yellowstone  south- 
ward to  the  Platte. 


The  first  positive  historical  mention  of 
this  people  is  found  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1640,  where  it  is  said  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  **  Nation  des  Puans" 
(Winnebago)  are  the  ^'Nadvesiv"  (Na- 
aowessioux),  **Assinipour"  (AiMiniboinJ, 
etc.  In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1642  it  is 
stated  that  the  Nadouessis  are  situated 
some  18  days'  journey  n.  w.  or  w.  of  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  "18  days  farther  away."  Ac- 
cording to  their  tradition,  the  Chippewa 
first  encountered  the  Dakota  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie.  Dr  Thomas  S.  Williamson,  who 
spent  several  years  among  the  Dakota  of 
the  Mississippi,  says  (Scnoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  247,  1851)  that  they  claimed  to 
have  resided  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rs.  for  several 
generations;  that  before  they  came  to  the 
Mississippi  they  lived  at  Mille  lac,  which, 
they  call  Isanta-mde,  *  knife  lake,'  from 
which  is  probably  derived  the  name 
Isanyati,  'dwelling  at  the  knife, '  by  which 
the  Dakota  of  the  Missouri  call  those  who 
lived  on  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rs. 
Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs  asserts  that  Isanyati,  from 
which  Santee  is  derived,  was  properly 
applied  only  to  the  Mdewakanton,  which 
would  seem  to  identify  this  tribe  with 
Hennepin's  Issati.  He  also  remarks  that 
most  01  these  Indians  with  whom  he  con- 
versed could  trace  their  history  no  further 
back  than  to  Mille  lac,  but  that  some 
could  tell  of  wars  they  had  with  the 
Chippewa  before  they  went  thither  and 
trace  their  history  back  to  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  He  adds  that  all  their  traditions 
show  that  they  came  from  the  n.  e.  and 
have  been  moving  toward  the  s.  w. ,  which 
would  imply  that  they  came  from  some 

g)int  N.  of  the  lakes.  Du  Luth  (1678)  and 
ennepin  ( 1680)  found  some  of  the  Da- 
kota at  and  in  the  region  of  Mille  lac, 
named  by  the  latter  in  his  text  L.  Issati, 
and  in  nis  autograph  map  L.  Buade. 
These  included  the  Mdewakanton^part  of 
the  Sisseton,  part  if  not  all  of  the  Wahpe- 
ton,  and  probably  the  Wahpekute.  Hen- 
nepin's map  places  the  Issati  ( Mdewakan- 
ton )  close  to  L.  Buade,  the  Oua  de  Battons 
(Wahpeton )  a  little  to  the  n.  e.  of  the  lake, 
the  Hanctons  (Yankton  or  Yanktonai) 
some  distance  to  the  n.  ,  and  the  Tinthonha 
or  Gens  des  Prairies  (Teton)  to  the  w.,  on 
the  upper  Mississippi.  If  this  may  be 
considered  even  approximately  correct,  it 
indicates  that  parts  at  least  of  some  of  the 
western  tribes  still  lingered  in  the  re^on 
of  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  indeed  it  is 
well  known  that  very  few  of  the  Sioux 
crossed  the  Missouri  before  1750.  Mal- 
lery's  winter  count  (10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
266,  1894)  places  their  entrance  into  the 
Black-hills,  from  which  they  dispossessed 
the  Cheyenne  and  the  Kiowa,  at  about 
1765.     Referring  to  their  location  in  the 
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latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Heonepin 
(Descr.  La.,  Shea  trans.,  201,  1880)  saye: 
"  Eight  leagues  above  St.  Anthony  of 
Padua's  falls  on  the  rkht,  you  fina  the 
river  of  the  Issati  or  Nadoussion  [Rum 
r.],  with  a  very  narrow  mouth,  which 
you  can  ascend  to  the  n.  for  about  70 
leagues  to  L.  Buade  [Mille  lac]  or  of  the 
Issati  where  it  rises.  ...  In  the 
neighborhood  of  L.  Buade  are  many  other 
lakes,  whence  issue  several  rivers,  on  the 
banks  of  which  live  the  Issati,  Nadoues- 
sans,  Tinthonha  (which  means  *  prairie- 
men'),  Ouadebathon  River  People, 
Chongaskethon  Dog,  or  Wolf  tribe  (for 
chonga  among  these  nations  means  dog 
or  wolf),  and  other  tribes,  all  which  we 
comprise  under  the  name  Nadonessiou." 
Here  the  Issati  are  distinguished  from  the 
Tinthonha  (Teton),  Ouadebathon  (Wah- 
peton),  Chongaskethon  (Sisseton),  and 
Nadouessans  (perhaps  the  Wahpekute). 
From  the  time  of  Le  Sueur's  visit  (1700) 
the  Dakota  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  history  of  the  N.  W.  Their  ^d- 
ual  movement  westward  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  persistent  attacks  of  the  Chippewa, 
who  received  firearms  from  the  French, 
while  they  themselves  were  forced  to  rely 
almost  wholly  on  bows  and  arrows. 

Lieut.  Gorrell,  an  {English  officer,  men- 
tions their  condition  in  this  respect  as  late 
as  1763  ( Wis.  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  i,  36, 1856) : 
"This  day,  12  warriors  of  the  Sous  came 
here  [Green  Baj^,  Wis.].  It  is  certainly 
the  greatest  nation  of  Indians  ever  yet 
found.  Not  above  2,000  of  them  were 
ever  armed  with  fire-arms,  the  rest  de- 
pending entirely  on  bows  and  arrows  and 
darts,  which  they  use  with  more  skill 
than  any  other  Indian  nation  in  North 
America.  They  can  shoot  the  wildest 
and  largest  beasts  in  the  woods  at  70  or 
100  yds.  distance.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  dancing;  the  other  nations  take 
the  fashion  from  them."  He  mentions 
that  they  were  always  at  war  with  the 
Chippewa.  On  the  fall  of  the  French 
dominion  the  Dakota  at  once  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  English.  It  is 
probable  that  the  erection  of  trading  posts 
on  L.  Pepin  enticed  them  from  their  old 
residence  on  Rum  r.  and  Mille  lac,  for  it 
was  in  this  section  that  Carver  (1766) 
found  those  of  the  eastern  group.  He 
says  (Travelsj  37, 1796) :  '*Near  the  river 
St.  Croix  reside  three  bands  of  the  Nau- 
dowessie  Indians,  called  the  River  bands. 
This  nation  is  composed,  at  present,  of  11 
bands.  They  were  originally  12,  but  the 
Aspini polls  [Assiniboin]  some  years  ago, 
revolting,  and  separating  themselves  from 
the  others,  there  remain  only  at  this  time 
11.  Those  I  met  here  are  termed  the 
River  bands,  because  they  chiefly  dwell 
near  the  banks  of  this  river:  the  other  8 
are  generally*  distinguished  by  the  title, 


Naudowessies  of  the  Plains,  and  inhabit 
a  country  that  lies  more  to  the  westward. 
The  names  of  the  former  are  Nehogata- 
wonahs,  the  Mawtawbauntowahs,  and 
Shahsweentowahs.'*  During  an  investi- 
gation by  Congress  in  1824  of  the  claim 
by  Carver's  heirs  to  a  supposed  grant  of 
land,  including  the  site  of  St  Paul,  made 
to  Carver  bv  the  Sioux,  Gen.  Leaven- 
worth stated  that  the  Dakota  informed 
him  that  the  Sioux  of  the  Plains  never 
owned  any  land  e.  of  the  Mississippi. 

During  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812  the  Dakota  adhered  to  the  English. 
There  was,  however,  one  chief  who  sided 
with  the  United  States  in  1812;  this  was 
Tohami,  known  to  the  English  as  Rising 
Moose,  a  chief  of  the  Mdewakanton  who 

1'oined  the  Americans  at  St  Louis,  w^here 
le  was  commissioned  by  Gren.  Clark. 
By  the  treaty  of  July,  1815,  peace  between 
the  I^kota  and  the  United  States  was 
established,  and  bv  that  of  Aug.,  1825, 
the  boundary  lines  between  them  and  the 
United  States  and  between  them  and  the 
various  tribes  in  the  N.  W.  were  defined. 
The  botmdaries  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
northwestern  tribes  were  again  defined 
by  the  treaty  of  Sept.  17,  1851.  Their 
most  serious  outbrealc  against  the  whites 
occurred  in  Minnesota  under  Little  Crow 
in  1862,  when  about  700  white  settlers 
and  100  soldiers  lost  their  lives  and  some 
of  the  most  horrible  cruelties  known  to 
history  were  committed  by  the  Indians; 
but  the  entire  Dakota  group  never  par- 
ticipated unitedly  in  any  of  the  modem 
wars  or  outbreaks.  The  bands  engaged 
in  the  uprising  mentioned  were  the  Mde- 
wakanton, Wahpekute,  Wahpeton,  and 
Sisseton.  Although  this  revolt  was  quelled 
and  the  Sioux  were  compelled  for  a  time 
to  submit  to  the  terms  off ered  them ,  a  spirit 
of  unrest  continued  to  prevail.  By  the. 
treaty  of  1867  they  agre^  to  relinquish 
to  the  United  States  all  their  territory  s. 
of  Niobrara  r.,  w.  of  long.  104°,  and  n.  of 
lat.  46°,  and  promised  to  retire  to  a  large 
reservation  in  s.  w.  Dakota  before  Jan.  1, 
1876.  On  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Black-hills  the  rush  of  miners  thither  be- 
came the  occasion  of  another  outbreak. 
This  war  was  participated  in  by  such  well- 
known  chiefs  as  Sittmj^  Bull,  Crazy  Horse, 
Spotted  Tail,  Rain-in-the-face,  Red  Cloud, 
American  Horse,  Gall,  and  Crow  King, 
and  was  rendered  famous  by  the  cutting 
off  of  Maj.  Gen.  George  A.  Custer  and 
five  companies  of  cavalry  on  the  Little 
Bighorn,  June  25,  1876.  A  final  rising 
during  the  Ghost-dance  excitement  of 
1890-91  was  subdued  hy  Gen  N.  A.  Miles. 
The  Dakota  are  universally  concedeil 
to  be  of  the  highest  type,  physically, 
mentally,  and  probablv  morally,  of  any 
of  the  western  tribes.  Their  bravery  has 
never  been  questioned  by  white  or  Indian, 
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and  they  conquered  or  drove  out  every 
rival  except  the  Chippewa.  They  are 
educated  in  their  own  language,  and 
through  the  agencry  of  missionariee  of  the 
type  of  Riggs,  Avilliamson,  Cleveland, 
and  Cook,  many  books  in  the  Dakota 
language  have  been  printed,  and  papers 
in  Dakota  are  issu^  regularly.  (See 
Pilliug,  Bibliog.  Siouan  Lang.,  Bull.  B. 
A.  K,  1887.) 

Socially,  the  Dakota  originally  consisted 
of  a  large  number  of  local  groups  or  bands, 
and,  although  there  was  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  encourage  marriage  outside  the 
band,  these  divisions  were  not  true  gentes, 
remembered  blood  relationship,  accord- 
ing to  Clark,  being  the  only  bar  to  mar- 
riage. Personal  fitness  and  popularity 
determined  chieftainship  more  than  he- 
redity, but  where  descent  played  any  part 
it  was  usually  from  father  to  son.  The 
tipi  might  tfelong  to  either  parent  and 
was  obtained  by  that  parent  through  some 
ancestor  who  had  had  its  character  re- 
vealed in  a  dream  or  who  had  captured 
it  in  war.  The  authority  of  the  chief  was 
limited  by  the  band  council,  without  whose 
approbation  little  or  nothing  could  be  ac- 
complished. War  parties  were  recruited 
by  individuals  who  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  successful  leaders,  while  the  sha- 
mans formulated  ceremonial  dances  and 
farewells  for  them.  Polygamy  was  com- 
mon, the  wives  occupying  different  sides 
of  the  tipi.  Remains  of  the  d^Eui  were 
usually,  though  not  invariably,  placed  on 
scaffolds. 

Early  explorers  usually  distinguished 
these  people  into  an  Eastern  or  Forest 
and  a  Western  or  Prairie  division.  A 
more  complete  and  accurate  classification, 
one  which  is  also  recognized  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  is  the  following: 

1.  Mdewakanton;  2.  Wahpeton;  3.  Wah- 
pekute;  4.  Sisseton;  5.  Yankton;  6.  Yank- 
tonai;  7.  Teton,  each  of  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  bands  and  subbands. 
These  seven  main  divisions  are  often 
known  as  **the  seven  council  fires.*' 
The  first  four  named  together  constitute 
the  Isanyati,  Santee,  or  eastern  division, 
of  which  the  Mdewakanton  appear  to  be 
the  original  nucleus,  and  speak  one  dia- 
lect. Their  home  was  in  Mmnesota  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  1862.  The  Yankton 
and  Yanktbnai — the  latter  subdivided 
into  (a)  Upper  and  (6)  Hunkpatina '  or 
Lower — held  the  middle  territory  be- 
tween L.  Traverse  and  Missouri  r.  in  e. 
Dakota,  and  together  spoke  one  dialect, 
from  which  the  Assiniboin  w^as  an  off- 
shoot. The  great  Teton  division,  with 
its  subdivisions,  Upper  and  Lower  Brul6, 
Oglala,  Sans  Arcs,  Sihasapa  or  Blackfoot, 
Miniconjou,  Oohenonpa  or  Two  Kettle, 
Hunkpapa,  etc.,  and  comprising  together 
more  tnan  half  the  nation,  held  the  whole 


tribal  territory  w.  of  the  Missouri  and 
spoke  one  dialect. 

The  following  are  names  of  divisions, 
groups,  or  bands  that  are  spoken  of  as  per- 
taining to  the  Dakota.  Some  of  these  nsLve 
not  been  identified;  others  are  mere  tem- 
porary geographical  or  local  bands:  Black 
Tiger,  Broken  Arrows,  Caacarba,  Cazazh- 
ita,  Chanshushka,  Chasmuna,  Cheokhba, 
Cheyenne  Sioux,  Congewichacha,  Farm- 
er's band.  Fire  Lodge,  Flandreau  Indians, 
Gens  du  Large,  Grand  Saux,  Grey  Eagle, 
Horheton,  Late  Comedu,  Lean  Bear,  Long 
Sioux,  Menostamenton,  Micacoupsiba, 
Minisha,  Neecoweegee,  Nehogatawonahs, 
Newastarton,  Northern  Sioux,  Ocatame- 
netons,  Ohahkaskatohyante,  Oughet^eo- 
datons,  Oujatespouitons,  Pehiptecila, 
Pineshow,  Psinchaton,  Psinoumanitons, 
PsinOUtanhinhintons,  Rattling  Moccasin, 
Red  Leg's  band,  Redwood,  Shahsweento- 
wahs,  Sioux  of  the  Broad  Leaf,  Sioux  of 
the  Des  Moyan,  Sioux  of  the  East,  Sioux 
of  the  Meadows,  Sioux  of  the  West,  Sioux 
of  the  Woods,  Sioux  of  the  Lakes,  Sioux 
of  the  River  St  Peter's,  Souon,  Star  band, 
Talonapi,  Tashunkeeota,  Tateibombu's 
band,  Tatkannai,  Ticicitan,  Touch oua- 
sintons,  Traverse  de  Sioux,  Upper  Sioux, 
Waktonila,  White  Cap  Indians,  White 
Eagle  band,  Wiattachechah. 

In  1904  the  Dakota  were  distributed 
among  the  following  agencies  and  school 
superintendencies:  Cheyenne  River  ( Min- 
iconjou, Sans  Arcs,  and  Two  Kettle), 
2,477;  Crow  Creek  (Lower  Yanktonai), 
1,025;  Ft  Totten  school  (Sisseton,  Wah- 
peton. and  Pabaksa),  1,013;  Riggs  Insti- 
tute (Santee),  279;  Ft  Peck  (YSikton), 
1,116;  Lower  Brul6  (Lower  Brul^),  470; 
Pine  Ridge  (Oglala),  6,690;  Rosebud 
(Brul^,  Waglukhe,  Lower  Brul^,  North- 
ern, Two  Kettle,  and  Wazhazha),  4,977; 
Santee  (Santee),  1,075;  Sisseton  (Sisseton 
and  AVahpeton),  1,908;  Standing  Rock 
(Sihasapa,  Hunkpapa,  and  Yanktonai), 
3,514;  Yankton  (Yankton),  1,702;  under 
no  agency  (Mdewakanton  in  Minnesota) , 
929;  total,  26,175.  Including  the  Assini- 
boin the  total  for  those  speaking  the 
Dakota  language  is  28, 780.  A  comi)ari8on 
of  these  figures  with  those  taken  in  pre- 
vious years  indicates  a  gradual  decline  in 
numbers,  but  not  so  rapid  a  decrease  as 
among  most  North  Ame^can  tribes. 
Ab-boin-ee  Sioux.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  83, 
1850.  Ab-boin-og.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v, 
86,  1885  (Chippewa  name:  'roasters,'  from  their 
custom  of  torturing  foes).  Abbwoi-nog.— Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  57,  1830.  Ab-oin.— Warren  In  Minn. 
Hist.  Coll.,  V,  162,  1886.  Aboinug.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  u,  141,  1862.  Abwoinng.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  89.  1855.  Ba-akuah'.— Qat- 
schet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
82  (Caddo  name).  Ba-ra-di3p'-gi-o.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Vol.,  402,  1862  (Crow 
name ) .   BeTan-aos.— Ramsey  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  70, 


1849  (usual  Chippewa  name;  cr  misprint  for  w), 
Bewanaos.— Lapham.  Blossom  and  Dousman,  Inds. 
of  Wis.,  15, 1870.    Boin-aoa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
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Kep.,  70,  1S49  (Frencli  notation  of  Bwanacs). 
BoiBM.— Long,  Exped.  8t  Peter's  R.,  i,  389. 1824. 
Bwa".— Trumbull,  MS.  letter  to  Dorsey,  Aug.  25, 


1876.  Bwmn-aos.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Afr.  Rep.,  74, 
1849.    Bwoiaug.— Tanner,  Narr.,  316, 1830.  Bwoir- 

.  nnc.— Ioid.,144.  Oaa*'.— Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Etnnol.,  VI,  pt.  1,  339, 1890  (Omaha  and  Ponca, 
and  Pawnee  name).  Ca»»'qti.— Dorsey,  Dheglha 
MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha  name:  Teal 
Dakota').  Ca'ha"».— Dorsey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (so  called  by  Iowa,  Oto,  Mis- 
souri, Kansa,  and  Osage).  OaB-ha".— David  St 
Cyr  in  Dorsev,  Winn.  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1886  (Win- 
nebago name).  Ohah'-ra-rat.— Orinnell,  Pawnee 
Hero  Tales,  92,  1889  (Pawnee  name).  OhiS.— 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  ed.  Shea,  iii,  31,  1868. 
qiou.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  611, 
1855.  Oioux.— Doc.  of  1693,  ibid.,  570.  Ooup<B- 
gorge.— Blackmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
1, 801, 1869  ('cutthroat^':  so  called  by  the  French 
from  their  gefiture ) .  Ooupat-goxget. — Burton,  City 
of  Saints,  ^,  1862.  Oruel.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  348, 
1855.  Oaoiiex.~Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  70, 
note,  1888.  Onttliroato.— Marcy,  Army  Life  on 
Border,  33,  1866  (jgiven  erroneously  as  the  trans- 
lation of  Dakota).  Daoorta.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  61,  1814.  Daoota.— Long,  Exped.  St 
Peter's  R..  Ii.  245,  1824.  Daootah.— Howe,  Hist 
Coll.,  357, 1851  (translated  'allied  tribes').  Dah- 
eotah.— Tanner,  Narr.,  18,  1830.  Dahootas.— <}al- 
latin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  121,  1836. 
Bahkota.— Parker,  Minn.  Handbk^  18. 1857.  Bah- 
ko-tah.— Tanner,  Narr. .  146, 1880.  Bakoias.— Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  120,  note,  1861  (misprint  for  Dakotas). 
I>akotah.-NeUI.  Hist  Minn.,  xliv,  note,  1858. 
Dakotas.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  69,  1849. 
Oakotha.— Smet.  Mission  de  V  Oregon.  264,  1848. 
Baroota.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  183, 1817. 
Barootar.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  SO,  1806. 
Bareotas.— Rafinesque  in  Marshall,  Hi»t.  Ky.,  i, 
28,  1824.  Bawta.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N. 
Am.,  II,  28, 1860.    Booota.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vli, 

1848.  Oii6rriert.—Jes.Rel.  1658.  21. 1858.    Hadore- 
•.— Alcedo,  Diet  Geog.,  iii,  213,  1788  (mis- 

.ut).  HadoreMians.— Harris.  Coll.  Voy.  and 
av.,  n,  919, 1705  (misprinted  from  Lahontan). 
Jiaad  Onttara.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  124.  1862 
(Ute  name).  I  ta  h£ taU.— Matthews.  Ethnog. 
Hidatsa,  159,  1877  (Hidatsa  name:  'long  ar- 
rows'), it-ias-kl.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
II,  Ixxxiv,  1823.  Kaiipa.— Wilson  in  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  11,  1888  (Sarsi  name).  Kious.— La 
>Ietalrie  (1682)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii.  26, 
1875.  K'odalpil-K'inago.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1057,  1896  ( 'necklace  people' :  Kiowa 
name).  Laoota.— Morgan  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  220, 

1877.  La-ootaha.— Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  West  112, 

1849.  La-ko'-ta.— Riggs,  Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet, 
ia%  1851.  La  SaM.-Croghan  (1765).  Jour.,  38. 
1831.  MadoweaiaiiB.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
I,  61,  1814.  Ma-ko'-ta.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402,  1862  (Crow  name). 
inir-ia-ah^blah-k&.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
n,  Ixxix,  1823  (Crow  name:  'cutthroats'). 
KattaogwMsawacki.— Sproat,  Scenes  Sav.  Life, 
188,  1868.  Mandowessiet.— Mcintosh.  Orig.  N.  Am. 
Inds.,  103,  1853.  Kinlshtliwko.— Col.  H.  L.  Scott. 
InTn,  1906  (Crow  name,  of  opprobrious  mean- 
ing).   Baootah.— Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy., 

I,  168,  1847.  Badaweaai.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep.,  71,  1849.  Ka-da-waaay.— Ibid.,  70.  Bad- 
dottwaaaioiiT.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  77, 
1815.  Kadaaia.— GOssefeld,  Charte  von  Nord  Am., 
1797.    Badionaioiix.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R., 

II,  323.  1824.  Kadiaaioux.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
index,  304, 1861.  Kadoeaea.— Bareia,  Ensayo,  291, 
1723.  Hadoeaai.— Coues  and  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat 
Hist,  pt  6, 167, 1883.  Kadoaaaiana.— Salverte.  Hist. 
Men,  Nat,  and  Places,  i,  66,  1864.  Kadoeaaiooa.— 
La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry,  Ddc,  vi,  6, 1886. 
VadonaiaL— Burton,  City  of  Saints.  96, 1862  (Chip- 
pewa name:  'enemies' ).  Badonaiaioog.— Dome- 
nech. Deserts N.  Am.,  ii.  '26, 1860.  Badoneohiouk.— 
Ibid.  Badonaaaioiiz.—Blackmore  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Loud..  I,  301, 1869  (misprint).  Badoneaaia.— 
Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  115,  1703.  Kadooeaaia.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  8,  1776.  Badouaga.— 
Bacqueville   de    la    Potnerie,    Hist.    Am.,    n, 


print). 
Trav.,  1 


49,  1753.  Badoaagsaioiix.— Ibid.,  147.  Vadouaia- 
aiooa.— Ibid.,  179.  Badooaiaaioax.— Ibid..  62. 
Badonayaaioiiz.— Ibid.,  56.  BadBaohiSao.— Charle- 
voix, New  France,  in,  31, 1868.  Vadonaohiouao.— 
Rel.  of  1660  in  Margr>-,  D^.,  i.  54. 1876.  Badoua- 
ehiouek.->Je8.  Rel.  1658,  21, 1858.  BadoiiaohioSao.— 
Ibid.,  1660,  27.  Badouaoioua.— Ibid.,  1670,  98. 
Badouaaia.— Ibid..  1670,  97.  Bad8a8ia.— Shea. 
Diseov.  Miss.  Val.,  xxi,  1852.  Badonaaana.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Diseov.,  map,  1698.  Badouaacioux.— 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  26,  1860.  Badoue- 
aioaaok.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  102,  1858.  Badona- 
aionak.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  39,  1858.  Badonaaioux.— 
Perrot  (1689)  in  Margry,  D^.,  v,  83, 1883.  Badoua- 
aioua.— Williamson  in  Minn.  H^t.  Coll.,  i,  297, 18?2. 
BadouaaaaBa.—LaSalle'sExped. (1679-81),  in  Mar- 
gr>-,  D4c.,  I,  481,  1876.  Badouaaaa.— French  map 
(1710)  in  Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  ii,  256,1872.  Badouea- 
aiana.— Niles  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Col.,  4th  s.,  v, 
541,  1861.  BadouMaiaa. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  ana 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  380,  1862.  Badouaaaiona— La 
Metalrie  (1682)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii.  25, 
1875.  Baaonaaaioa.— Hennepin  (1683)  quotea  by 
Shea,  Diseov.,  131, 1852.  Badoiiaaaiouak.-Jes.  Rel. 
1665,  7.  1858.  Badonaaaiouak.— Ibid.  1667,23.  Ba- 
doiiaaaioua.— Ibid.  1670,  99.  Badonaaaionx.— Doc. 
of  1681  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  161, 1855.  Ba- 
doiiaaaia.— Jes.  Rel.  1642,  97,  1858.  Badouaaaona.— 
Coxe.  Carolana,  42,  1741.  Badooaaaouaronona.— 
Sanson,  map  of  Can.  (1657)  in  Am.  Antia.,  i,  238, 
1879.  Badouaaiana.— Hennepin,  New  Diseov.,  I, 
178, 1698  (made  equivalent  to  Issati).  Badoua- 
aiaiix.~Du  Chesneau(1681)in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  153,  1856.  Badouaaioux.— Doc.  (1679),  ibid,  795. 
Badonwaaia.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  880, 1862.  Badovaaavaa.— Bareia,  Ensayo,  238, 
1723.  Badovaaaiana.— Hennepin  (1680)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  211, 1846.  Ba-do-wa-aaa-wug.— 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev..  53,  1870.  Badowaau.— 
Mackenzie,  Voy.,  Ix,  1802.  Badowaaaia.— Maxi- 
milian, Trav^  148,  1843.  Badowavaioux.— School- 
craft ind.  Tribes,  in,  51,  1858.  Badowaaaa.— 
Schiller  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist  Minn.,  89. 1858. 
Badowaai.~Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1057, 
1896  ('little  snakes,'  or  ' little  enemies' :  common 
Algonquian  name).  Badowaaioux.~King8ley, 
Stand.  Nat  Hist.,vi,  167,1886.  Badawaaai.— Rafi- 
nesque  in  Marshall,  Hist.  Kv.,  I,  28,  1824.  Bado- 
waaaiera.— Adelung,  Mithridates,  in,  244,  1816. 
Badowaaaiaa.—Henry,  Trav.,  46,  1809.  Bada-waa- 
lioaaz.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  348,  1855.  Badowaa- 
■iaux.— Henry,  Trav.,  197,  1809.  Badowaataaua.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  80,  1854. 
Badanaaaiauok.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  n.  26, 
1860.  Baduaaiana.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map 6, 1776. 
Badnwaaai.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  70,  1849. 
Badvaaiv.— I^  Jeune  in  Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 
Bahaotah.— Feaiherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  i, 
223,  1»I7.  Bahdawaaay.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Coll.,  I,  45,  1872.  Bahdowaaah.— Jones,  ()jibway 
Inds.,  129,  1861.  Bahtooaaaiaa.— Snelling,  Tales  of 
Northwest,  137,  1830.  Bakota.— Burton,  City  of 
Saints,  95, 1862.  Bandawiaaaaa.— Umfreville  (1790) 
in  Me.  Hist,  l^oll..  6th  s.,  270.  1859.  Baadoaai.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  148,  1843.  Bandoaaaiaa.— 
Lahontan  quoted  by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
72,1849.  Bandoweaa.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  186, 
1836.  Bandowaaaiaa.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V,  410, 1847.  Bandswaaaaia.— Harmon,  Jour., 
165, 1820  (misprint).  Baaudoouaaaia.— B.  de  Lozi- 
dres.  Voy.  a  la  Louisiane,  348,  1802.  Barootah.— 
Schoolcraft,  Trav..  291,  1821.  Bataadiima.— Mal- 
lery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi,352,  note,  1877.  Bat- 
a-na'-hia-a.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  326,  1862  (Arapaho  name:  'cutthroats'). 
Batni.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A,  E.,  1057, 
1896  (Arapaho name).  Batnihiaa.— Ibid.  Ba'-to- 
wo-na.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
290,  1862  ^Cheyenne  name;  applied  to  Mde- 
wakanton,  Sisseton,  Wahpekute,  and  Wah- 
peton).  Bituaaaa.— Gatschet  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 
(Potawatomi  name:  'small  snake,'  ber»ause 
farther  w.,  therefore  less  to  be  dreaded).  Batuaa- 
Buag.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antlq.,  n,  78,1879  (Pota- 
watomi name).  Baudawiaaaaa.— Umfreville 
quoted  by  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
380, 1862.  Baudawaaaioux.— Trumbull  in  Johnson 
Cyclop.,  II,  1156,1877.  Baudaaaai.— Ramsey  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  72, 1849.    Baudauaaeioux.— Morgan  in  N. 
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Am.  Rev.,  53, 1870.  Naadoiiaui. — Ramsey  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  69,  1849.  Haudouisioux.— Raymbault 
(1642)  quoted  by  Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876, 
466,  1877.  KaudouisMS.— Ibid.  NaodouweMies.— 
Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  360, 1817.  Kaud-o-wa-M.— War- 
ren in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  v,  280, 1885.  Kaud-o-wa-ae- 
wug. — Ibid.,  ?2.  (Chippewa  name:  '  like  unto  ad- 
ders') .  Naudowaaaas.— Schuyler  et  al.  (1702)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  979,  1854.  Naudoweaiea.— 
Carver,  Trav.,  ix,  1778.  Kaudoweaaa.  —  Lewis, 
Trav.,  233,  1809.  jfaudoweaaeeg.— Tanner,  Narr., 
316, 1830  (Ottawa  name:  ' roasters').  Naudowea- 
aiaa.— Carver,  Trav.,  56,  1778.  Kaudo^iaaiaa.— 
Morgran  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  53, 1870.  iraaduaai.^ef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map,  2, 1776.  Nauduwaaaiea.— 
Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
n,  12, 1814.  Hawdoweaaie.— Carver,  Trav.,  59, 1778. 
Kawdowiaaaeaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  34, 
1857  (Algonquian  nickname:  'our  enemies'). 
Ndakotaha.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Mississippi, 
10, 1843.  Nedoueaaaua.— Hennepin  quoted  by  Nelll 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  256, 1872.  Hoddouweaaoea.— 
Brackenridre,  Views  of  La.,  77, 1815.  Hod-o-way- 
ae-wug.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  139,  1852. 
Vodoweiaa.— Linn  (1839)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  204, 26th 
Cong.,  1st  sera.,  i,  1840.  Hodolreaaiea.— Bradbury, 
Trav.,  41,  1817.  Kord  oiiaata.— Bradford  quoted 
by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  70, 1849  (evident  cor- 
ruption ol  Nadouessiou ) .  N ottaweaaie.—Adelung, 
Mithridates,  iii,264,1816.  Kottoweaaaea.— Croghan 
(1759),  Hist.  West.  Penn.,  146,  note,  1851.  Vuktii- 
a&n.— Oatschet.  MS.,  1884  (Salish  name:  'cut- 
throats ' ).  Nftqtu'.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  371, 1886  (Salish  name).  Kxtaanm.— Oatschet 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Okinagan  name).  0-bwah- 
nug.— Schoolcraft,  .Ind.  Tribes,  v,  193, 1855  (Chip- 
pewa name).  Ooeti  aakowii).— Riggs,  Dakota 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  xv,  1851  (own  name:  'seven 
oouncil  fires').  Oohente  Shakoaa.—Long,  Exped. 
St  Peters  R.,  I.  377,  1824.  Ooheate  Shakona.— 
Coues  and  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 169,. 
1883.  Oohati  Shaowni.— Warren,  Dacota  Country, 
15, 1856.  Oh6-h6mo.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic.  8, 1884 
(*  those  on  the  outside ' ) .  Oh^^-omd-yo.— Mallery  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  XXVI,  852,  note,  1877.  O-o'-ho- 
mo-i'-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Yal.,  290,  1862  (Chevenne  name),  dahahak.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  1883  (Fox  name).  Oaheti  8ha- 
kowin.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  95, 1862,  Otehenti- 
*"    '       g.—Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  56, 1826.    Pain- 


pe-tae-menay.— Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  18, 
1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Pakota.— U.  S.  Stat.,  x,  71, 
1853  (misprint).  Pambiximina.— Mooney  In  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1057, 1896  ('beheaders':  Shoshoni 
name ) .  P^pe  Ohyimina.— Burton ,  City  of  Saints, 
124,  1862  (Ute  name:  'hand-cutters').  Pani.— 
Schuyler  et  al  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hisf.. 
rv.  979,  1854  (given  as  French  name;  confused 
with  Pawnee).  Papitainima.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1057.  1896  ('beheaders':  Co- 
manche name).  Piahakulk.— Mooney,  Infn,  1892 
(Yakima  name:  'beheaders').  Ponarak.— Jes. 
Rel.  1656,  39,  1858  (misprint).  Poualao.— Mallery 
in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi,  362,  note,  1877.  Poua- 
lak.->Jes,  Rel.  1658,  21,  1858  (Chippewa  name; 
incorrectly  transl.  'warriors').  Poualakea.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe-s,  in,  81, 18M.  Poua- 
laka.— Boucher  (1660)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  I,  55,  1875. 
Pouanak.— Tailhan,  Perrot  M6ra.,  232,  note,  1864. 
Boaatera.~Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  83,  1850 
(Ab-boin-ee  Sioux,  or).  B£hagi.— <5atschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee  name).  Baoux— Scher- 
merhom (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  Ii,  12, 
1814.  Bauz.— Hurlbert  in  Jones,  Ojebway  Inds., 
178, 1861.  Soaouex.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i, 
70,  note,  1893.  Soeouz.— Clark,  MS.,  Coaex  B, 
quoted  in  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  101,  note. 
1893.  Bcieux.  — Henry  (1801)  quoted  by  Neill 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v,  453,  1885.  Sciou.— Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  149, 1858.  Boioux.— Doc.  (1693)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  570,  1855.  Boouex.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  I,  70,  note,  1893.  Seauex.— 
Clark,  Codex  B,  quoted  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped..  I,  128,  note,  1893.  Beaux.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  70.  note,  1893.  Shahan.— Dorsey 
quoted  by  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1057, 1896 
(Osage,  Kansa,  and  Oto  name).    Shduiana.— Ga^ 


schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
Sioouex.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,70,  note,  1893. 
Sieonex.— Ibid.  Siaux.— Coxe,  Carolana,  20. 1741. 
Sioox.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  8. 1776.  Bioa. — 
Alegre.  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  336, 1841.  Bioa.— La- 
mothe  Cadillac  (1703)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  v,  329, 
1883.  Biouae.— Perrot,  M6m.,  232,  1864.  Biouat.— 
Doc.  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil,  989,  18.^,6. 
Bioux.— Morel  (1687)  in  U&rgry,  D4c.,  v,  32,  1883. 
BioQxaa.— Bacqueviile  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.. 
IV,  33, 1753.  Biooxa.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  7, 
1806.  Bioxea.— Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  153.  1881. 
Birottx.— Perrot,  M6m.,  55,  1864.  Bivux.— Boudi- 
not.  Star  in  the  West.  128,  1816  (misprint). 
Biwer.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog..  55,  1826.  Boo.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  30,1806.  Booea.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  70,  note,  1898.  Bonax.— 
Ibid.  Bouix.— Ibid.  Boua.— Gorrell  (1761)in  Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  26,  1855.  Boux.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  70,  note,  1893.  Bu.— Gatschet, 
Kaw  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  27, 1878  ( Kansa  form).  Boa.— 
Croghan  (1765),  Jour.,  88,  1831.  Bml.— Ibid.,  37. 
BuB-nun'-at.- Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  357.  1862  (Arikara  name).  Bnooex.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  i.  70,  note,  1893.  Taaba^koah.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1067,  1896  ('cut- 
throats': Caddo  name).    Ttiy«tohiak<.— ten  Kate, 


throats').  Wadoiiiaaiana.— Hennepin  quoted  by 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  72, 1849.  Waaak.— Bel- 
court  (1850-66)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  236,  1872 
(Chippewa  name).  Wa-aa-aa-o-no.— Morgan  in 
N.  Am.  Rev.,  52,  note,  1870  (Iroquois qiune) .  Wa- 
aa'-aeh-o-no.— Morgan,  League  of  Iroquois,  268, 
1861  (Seneca  name) .  Tu-aalha.— Gatschet,  Wyan- 
dot MS.,  B.  A.  B.,  1879  (Wyandot  name:  'birds'). 
Zue.— Croghan  (1769),  Hist.  West.  Penn.,  146,  note, 
1851  (given  as  French  form). 

Dakota  turnip.    See  Tipginah. 

DaktlawedL  ATlinffit  clan  belonging 
to  the  Wolf  phratry.  It  is  found  at  Ton- 
gasj  Killisnoo,  and  among  the  Chilkat, 
while  the  Tsaguedi  of  Kake  is  a  branch. 
DikU-woti.  —  Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Dao!  Jawa'dL— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
TaUa-uadi.— Krause,  op.  cit.,  116.  Taktla-uedi.— 
Ibid.,  120. 

Baknbetede.  A  group  of  Athapascan 
villages  formerly  on  Applegate  cr.,  Greg. 
The  inhabitants  spoke  a  dialect  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  employed  by  the 
Taltushtuntede  who  lived  on  Gallice  cr. 
not  far  from  them.  They  were  inter- 
married with  the  Shasta,  who,  with  the 
Takilman,  were  their  neighbors.  With 
other  insurgent  bands  they  were  removed 
to  the  Siletz  res.  in  1856. 
Applagata  Creek.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
464,  1864.  Da'-ku-bo  t«'-de.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235.  1890  (own  name). 
Do-dah-ho.— Gibbs,  letter  to  Hazen,  B.  A.  E.,  1856. 
Etoh-kak-taw-wah.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  464, 
1864.  in'okito  hitolfim.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea  name:  '  people  far  up 
the  stream').  Spena.— Gibbs,  letter  to  Hazen, 
1856,  B.  A.  E.  Ta*a-q6a-U'-qwftt-me'  ^dimS.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890 
(NaltunnetOnne  name) . 

Dallei  Indiani.  The  Chinookan  tribes 
formerly  living  at  The  Dalles,  Or^.,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Columbia  r. 
While  tribes  of  other  stocks,  notably 
Shahaptian,  frequently  visited  The  Dalles 
during  the  summer,  they  were  not  per- 
manent residents.  Of  the  ChinooKan 
tribes  the  Wasco  were  imjwrtant,  and 
the  term  is  sometimes  limited  to  that 
tribe.  (l.  f.) 
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DaU««.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1865),  622. 1873.  DaUea 
ladianft.— White  in  lud.  AfT.  Hep.,  2M,  1844.  Dalit 
Indiana.  —  Lee  and  FroRt,  Oregon,  96,  1844.  La 
Dalle  Indians.— M'Vickar,  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  ii,  386,  note,  1842.  La  Dalles  Indians.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  140.  1846. 

Danoe.  Nature  is  prodi^l  of  life  and 
energy.  The  dance  is  universal  and  in- 
stinctive. Primarily  the  dance  expresses 
the  joy  of  biotic  exaltation,  the  exuber- 
ance of  life  and  energjr;  it  is  the  ready 
physical  means  of  manifesting  the  emo- 
tions of  joy  and  of  expressing  the  exulta- 
tion of  conscious  strength  and  the  ecstasy 
of  successful  achievement — the  fruitage 
of  well-directed  energy.  Like  modern 
music,  through  long  development  and  • 
divergent  growth  the  dance  has  been 
adapted  to  the  environment  of  many  and 
diverse  planes  of  culture  and  thought; 
hence  it  is  found  among  both  savage  and 
enlightened  peoples  in  many  complex 
and  differing  forms  and  kinds.  But  the 
dance  of  the  older  time  was  fraught  with 
symbolism. and  mystic  meaning  which  it 
lias  lost  in  civilization  and  enlightenment. 
It  is  confined  to  no  one  country  of  the 
world,  to  no  period  of  ancient  or  modem 
time,  and  to  no  plane  of  human  culture. 

Strictly  interpreted,  therefore,  the  dance 
seems  to  constitute  an  important  adjunct 
rather  than  the  basis  of  the  social,  mili- 
tary, religious,  and  other  activities  de- 
signed to  avoid  evil  and  to  secure  welfare. 
A  contrary  view  renders  a  general  defini- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  dance  com- 
§lex  and  diflScult,  apparently  requiring  a 
etailed  description  of  the  various  activi- 
ties of  which  it  became  a  part.  For  if  the 
dance  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
these  activities,  then  these  ceremonies 
and  observances  most  be  defined  strictly 
as  normal  developments  of  the  dance,  a 
procedure  which  is  plainly  erroneous. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  dance  is 
only  an  element,  not  the  basis,  of  the 
several  festivals,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
performed  in  accordance  with  well-defined 
rales  and  usages,  of  which  it  has  become 
a  part.  The  dance  was  a  powerful  im- 
pulse to  their  performance,  not  the  mo- 
tive of  their  observance. 

Among  the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  the 
dance  usually  consists  of  rhythmic  and 
not  always  graceful  gestures,  attitudes, 
and  movements  of  the  body  and  limbs, 
accompanied  by  steps  usually  made  to 
accord  with  the  time  of  some  form  of 
music,  produced  either  by  the  dancer  or 
dancers  or  by  one  or  more  attendant 
singers.  Drums,  rattles,  and  sometimes 
bone  or  reed  flutes  are  used  to  aid  the 
singers.  Every  kind  and  class  of  dance 
has  its  own  peculiar  steps,  attitudes, 
rhythm,  figures,  song  or  son^  with 
words  and  accompanying  music,  and 
costumes. 


The  word  or  logos  of  the  song  or  chant 
in  savage  and  barbaric  planes  of  thought 
and  culture  expressed  the  action  of  the 
orenday  or  esoteric  magic  power,  regarded 
as  immanent  in  the  rite  or  ceremony  of 
which  the  dance  was  a  dominant  adjunct 
and  impulse.  In  the  lower  planes  of 
thought  the  dance  was  inseparable  from 
the  song  or  chant,  which  not  only  started 
and  accompanied  but  also  embodied  it. 

Some  dances  are  peculiar  to  men  and 
others  to  women.  Some  dances  are  per- 
formed by  a  single  dancer,  others  bek)ng 
respectively  to  individuals,  like  those  ol 
the  Onthonrontha  ('one  chants')  among 
the  Iroquois;  other  dances  are  for  all  who 
may  wish  to  take  part,  the  number  then 
being  limited  only  by  the  8pac«  available; 
still  others  are  for  specified  classes  of  per- 
sons, members  of  certain  orders,  societies, 
or  fraternities.  There  are,  therefore,  per- 
sonal, fraternal,  clan  or  gentile,  tribal,  and 
inter-tribal  dances;  there  are  also  social, 
erotic,  comic,  mimic,  patriotic,  military  or 
warlike,  in  vocative,  offertory,  and  mourn- . 
ing  dances,  aa  well  as  those  expressive  of 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  Morgan 
(League  of  the  Iroquois,  i,  278, 1904)  gives 
a  list  of  32  leading  dances  of  the  Seneca 
Iroquois,  of  which  6  are  costume  dances, 
14  are  for  both  men  and  women,  11  for 
men  only,  and  7  for  women  only.  Three 
of  the  costume  dances  occur  in  those 
exclusively  for  men,  and  the  other  3  in 
those  for  both  men  and  women. 

In  general  among  the  American  Indians 
the  heel  and  the  hall  of  the  foot  are  lifted 
and  then  brought  down  with  great  force 
and  swiftness  m  such  wise  as  to  produce 
a  resounding  concussion.  Usually  the 
changes  of  position  of  the  dancer  are  slow, 
but  the  changes  of  attitude  are  sometimes 
rapid  and  violent.  The  women  employ 
several  steps,  sometimes  employed  also 
by  the  men,  among  which  are  the  shufl3e, 
the  glide,  and  the  hop  or  leap.  Holding 
both  feet  together  and  usually  facing  the 
song  altar,  the  women  generally  take  a 
leap  or  hop  sidewise  in  advance  and  then 
a  shorter  one  in  recoil,  so  that  after  every 
two  hops  the  position  is  slightly  advanced. 
They  do  not  employ  the  violent  steps  and 
forceful  attitudes  in  vogue  among  the 
men.  They  keep  the  body  quite  erect, 
alternately  advancing  either  shoulder 
slightly,  which  gives  them  a  peculiar 
swayingor  rocking  motion,  resembling  the 
waving  of  a  wind-rocked  stalk  of  com. 
Indeed,  among  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
and  other  Iroquois  tribes,  one  or  tne 
names  for  ** woman'*  (wathomuisaSf  'she 
sways  or  rocks')  is  a  term  taken  from 
this  rocking  or  swaying  motion. 

Among  some  tribies,  when  the  warriors 
were  absent  on  a  hunting  or  war  expe- 
dition, the  women  performed  appropriate 
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dances  to  insure  their  safety  and  success. 
AnM)ng  the  same  people  in  the  dances  in 
which  women  may  take  part,  these, 
under  the  conduct  of  a  leader  with  one 
or  more  aids,  form  a  circle  around  the 
song  altar  (the  mat  or  bench  provided 
for  the  singer  or  singers),  maintaining  an 
interval  of  from  2  to  5  feet.  Then,  out- 
side of  this  circle  the  men,  under  like 
leadership,  form  another  circle  at  a  suit- 
able distance  from  that  of  the  women. 
Then  the  two  circles,  which  are  usually 
not  closed  between  the  leaders  and  the 
ends  of  the  circles,  move  around  the  song 
altar  from  the  rieht  to  the  left  in  such 
manner  that  at  all  times  the  heads  of  the 
circles  of  dancers  move  along  a  course 
meeting  the  advancing  sun  (their  elder 
brother),  whose  apparent  motion  is  con- 
versely from  the  left  to  the  right  of  the 
observer.  In  the  Santee  Dakota  dance  a 
similar  movement  around  the  center  of 
the  circle  from  right  to  left  is  also  ob- 
served. Among  the  Muskhogean  tribes, 
however,  the  two  circles  move  in  opposite 
directions,  the  men  with  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  the  women  contrary  to  it  (Bar- 
tram  ) .  A  mong  the  Santee  the  women  mny 
dance  only  at  the  meeting  of  the  **  medi- 
cine'* society  of  which  they  are  members; 
they  alone  dance  the  scalp  dance  while 
the  warriors  sing.  Rev.  John  Eastman 
says  that  in  dancing  the  Santee  form  3  cir- 
cles, the  innermost  composed  of  men,  the 
middle  of  children,  and  the  outermost  of 
women.  According  to  Le  Page  Du  Pratz, 
these  circles,  among  the  Natchez,  moved 
in  opposite  directions,  the  women  turn- 
ing from  left  to  right,  and  the  men  from 
right  to  left.  This  movement  of  the  cir- 
cles from  right  to  left  seems  designed  to 
prevent  the  dancer  in  the  entire  course 
around  the  song  altar  from  turning  his 
back  to  the  sun. 

The  Mandan  and  other  Siouan  tribes 
dance  in  an  elaborate  ceremony,  called 
the  Buffalo  dance,  to  bring  game  when 
food  is  scarce,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
defined  ritual.  In  like  manner  the  In- 
dians of  the  arid  region  of  the  S.  W.  per- 
form long  and  intricate  ceremonies  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  dance  ceremo- 
nies which,  in  the  main,  are  invocations 
or  prayers  for  rain  and  bountiful  harvests 
and  the  creation  of  life.  Among  the 
Iroquois,  in  the  so-called  green-corn 
dance,  the  shamans  urge  the  people  to 
participate  in  onler  to  show  gratitude  for 
Dountiiul  harvests,  the  preservation  of 
their  lives,  and  appreciation  of  the 
blessings  of  the  expinng  year.  The  ghost 
dance,  the  snake  dance,  the  sun  dance, 
the  scalp  dance,  and  the  calumet  dance 
(q.  v.),  each  performed  for  one  or  more 
purposes,  are  not  developments  from  the 
dance,  but  rather  the  dance  has  l>ecome 
only  a  part  of  the  ritual  of  each  of  these 


important  observances,  which  by  me- 
tonymy have  been  called  by  the  name  of 
only  a  small  but  conspicuous  part  or  ele- 
ment of  the  entire  ceremony. 

Consult  Bartram,  Travels,  1792;  Jesuit 
Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii,  1896- 
1901;  Margry,  D^,  i-vi,  1875-86;  Mor- 
gan, League  of  the  Iroquois,  1857,  1904; 
Lafitau,  Mceurs  des  Sauvages,  1724;  Le 
Page  Du  Pratz,  Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  1758. 

(j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Banokha  (Danoxa),  A  former  Poma 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  Clear  lake,  Cal. 

(s.  A.  B.) 

Dapishnl  {Dd-pi-shtUf  *high  sun*).  A 
former  Porao  village  in  Redwood  valley, 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal. — Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  155,  1877. 

Baqainatinno  (Caddo:  atino  'red').  A 
tribe  of  n.  e.  Texas  in  1687,  said  to  be 
allies  of  the  Caddo,  and  probably  related 
to  them. — Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^c, 
III,  410,  1878.     Cf.  Daquio,  Daycao, 

Daqnio.  One  of  the  bands,  mostly 
Caddoan,  who  were  allies  of  the  Caddo 
in  Texas  in  1687  (Margry,  D^c,  in,  410, 
1878).  Possibly  the  same  as  the  Daycao 
of  the  narratives  of  De  Soto's  expedition 
of  1542  (Gentl.  of  Elvaa  (1557)  in  Bourne, 
Narr.  De  Soto,  i,  182,  1904). 

Darby'i  Village.  A  former  Huron  vil- 
lage on  upper  Darby  cr.,  about  midway 
between  tne  present  Columbus  and 
Marysville,  Ohio. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  pi.  clvi,  1899. 

Dart  iling.     See  Throwina-stick, 

Dasamonquepeno.  An  Algonquian  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Dare  co.,  N.  C,  op- 
posite Roanoke  id.,  in  1587. 
l>aMuiuuiquepeio.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Virginia, 
147,  1849.  DaMiiutBqaepeuk.— Ibid.,  15(2.  Dasa- 
monpMok.— Lane (1586)  In  Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
1, 91,  repr.  1819.  DaMmonquepeio.— Hakluyt(1600), 
Voy..  HI,  344-345,  repr.  1810.  DaMunoaquepeuk. — 
Strachey,  op.  cit.,  151.  DaMmoquepeuk.— Ibid.,  150. 
DaaamotiqaeMro.  —  Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856  (misprint).  Daaaamon- 
peaok.— Lane,  op.  cit.,  92.  Daaaamopoquft.— Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819.  Dimamon- 
peake.— Morse,  N.  Am.,  159, 1776.  DaMamopaak. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  93, 1857. 

Dasoak  (* flying*).  A  clan  of  the 
Huron. 

Datoho.  An  unidentified  Texan  tribe  or 
division  hostile  to  the  Caddo  in  1687. — 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^c,  iii,  409, 
1878.     Cf.  Kadohadacho. 

Banpom  Wintnn  (* sloping-ground  Win- 
tun*).  A  Wintun  tribe  formerly  living 
in  Cottonwood  valley,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Oottonwoodt.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
230,  1877.  Dad-pum  Wintun.— Ibid.  VaUey  In- 
diana.—Ibid.  Waikemi.— Kroeber.  infn,  1903 
(Yuki  name  of  Cottonwood  Creek  Wintun:  prob- 
ably the  same) . 

Davis,  John.  A  full-blood  Creek,  bom 
in  the  *'01d  Nation."  In  the  War  of 
1812,  when  a  boy,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  reared  by  a  white  man.  He 
emigrated  from  Alabama  in  1829,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Union  Mission  after 
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reaching  Indian  Territory.  He  had  good 
talents,  and  in  early  manhood  became  a 
valuable  helper  to  the  missionaries  as  in- 
terpreter ana  speaker  in  public  meetings. 
He  was  an  active  worker  in  1830,  and 
died  about  10  years  later.  Two  daugh- 
ters survive  him,  who  were  educated  in 
the  Presbyterian  boarding  school,  one  of 
whom,  Susan,  wife  of  John  Mcintosh, 
rendered  important  service  to  Mrs  A.  E. 
W.  Robertson  in  her  Creek  translations. 
Davis  was  joint  author  with  J.  Lykens  in 
translating  the  Gospel  of  John  into  Creek, 
published  at  the  Snawanoe  Baptist  Mis- 
sion, Ind.  Ter.,  in  1835,  and  was  also  a 
collaborator  with  R.  M.  Loughridge,  D. 
Winslett,  and  W.  S.  Robertson  in  the 
translation  into  Creek  of  two  volumes  of 
hymns. — Pilling,  Bibliog.  Muskhogean 
Lang.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1889. 

Dawei  €k>mmiBiion.  See  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes, 

Daycao.  A  territory  that  lay  10  days' 
journey  beyond  the  extreme  westerly 
point  reached  by  Moscoso,  of  De  Soto*s 
expedition,  in  1542.  The  name  was 
strictly  that  of  a  stream,  possibly  Trinity 
r.,  Texas,  and  is  spoken  of  also  as  if  desig- 
nating an  Indian  **  province."  See 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ.,^ix, 
138-140,  1851. 

Dayoitgao  ( *  there  where  it  issues ' ) .  A 
former  Seneca  village  situated  at  Squakie 
hill,  on  Genesee  r.,  near  Mt  Morris,  N.  Y. 
It  received  the  name  Squaw kiehah  from 
the  fact  that  700  Fox  (Muskwaki)  cap- 
tives were  settled  there  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1681-83.  The  site  was  sold  by  the 
Seneca  in  1825  and  relinquished  by  them 
in  1827.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

D«-yo-it:fa-o.— Morgan,  Leagrue  Iroq.,  435,  1861. 
Bqnakie  mil  TilUge.— Ibid.,  468.  SquawkieHUL— 
Oonover,  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(  =  Squaw  kiehah  Ganadahah,  •  Squawkiehah 
Tillage  lying  high').  Squawkihowt.~Cu8lck, 
Sketchefl  Six  Nations,  20, 1828.  Squawky  HiU.— 
Morris  treaty  (1797)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  820, 
1873. 

De.    The  Coyote  clans  of   the  Tewa 

Suebloe  of  San  Juan,  Tesuque,  and  San 
Idefonso,   N.  Mex.      Those  of  Tesuque 
and  San  Ildefonso  are  extinct. 
B4-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  360,  1896 
(<<Wa=-*  people'). 

Deadotei.  A  small  Texan  tribe  which 
in  the  18th  century  lived  with  other 
tribes  on  San  Xavier  r.,  probably  the 
San  Miguel,  which  joins  Little  r.  and 
flows  into  the  Brazos  about  150  m.  from 
the  gulf.  In  1767-68  they  were  said  to 
reside  between  Navasota  and  Trinity  rs., 
and  in  1771  were  mentioned  with  the 
Tonka  wa,  Comanche,  To  wash  (Wichita), 
and  others  as  northern  Texas  tribes  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Cocos  (Coaque), 
Karankawa,  and  others  of  the  coast  re- 
gion. If  the  Mayeyes  were  really  related 
to  the  Tonkawa,  as  has  been  asserted,  the 


fact  that  this  tribe  is  mentioned  with 
them  may  indicate  that  the  language  of 
the  Deadoses  resembled  that  of  the  Ton- 
kawa. They  may  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  epidemic  that  raged  among 
the  Indians  of  Texas  in  1777-78. 

(h.  E.  B.     J.  R.S.) 

Decoration.  See  AdommeTd,  Ari^  Cloth- 
ingy  Ornament. 

Beep  Creek  Spokan.  A  former  Spokan 
colony  that  lived  17  m.  s.  w.  of  Spokane 
falls,  now  Spokane,  Wash.  The  colony 
was  established  for  farming  purposes; 
pop.  about  30  in  1880.— Warner  in  Ind. 
Afi.  Rep.,  67,  1880. 

Deer  Skim.  Apparently  a  division  of 
the  northern  Athapascans,  as  they  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  a  group  in- 
cluding the  Beaver  Hunters,  Flatside 
Dogs  (Thlingchadinne),  and  Slaves. — 
Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  164,  1847. 

Defense.     See  Fortification. 

Deformation.  See  Artificial  head  defor^ 
mation. 

Degataga.    See  Stand  Watie, 

Dekanawida  (*two  river-currents  flow- 
ing together.' — Hewitt).  An  Iroquois 
prophet,  statesman,  and  lawgiver,  who 
Iiv€Ki  probably  during  the  second  and 
third  quarters  of  the  15th  century,  and 
who,  conjointly  with  Hiawatha,  planned 
and  founded  the  historical  confederation* 
of  the  five  Iroquois  tribes.  According  to 
a  circumstantial  tradition,  he  was  bom  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada, 
in  what  then  \ya8  probably  Huron  terri- 
tory. He  was  reputed  to  have  been  one 
of  7  brothers.  Definite  tradition  gives 
him  rank  with  the  demigods,  owing  to  the 
masterful  orenda  or  magic  power  with 
which  he  worked  tirelessly  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  of  his  task, 
the  astuteness  he  displayed  in  negotia- 
tion, and  the  wisdom  he  exhibited  in 
framing  the  laws  and  in  establishing  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  they 
were  based  and  on  which  rested  the  en- 
tire structure  of  the  Iroquois  confedera- 
tion. Omens  foreshadowed  his  birth, 
and  portents  accompanying  this  event 
revealed  the  fact  to  his  virgin  mother 
that  Dekanawida  would  be  the  source 
of  evil  to  her  people,  referring  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Huron  conf^eration 
by  that  of  the  Iroquois.  Hence  at  his 
birth  his  mother  and  grandmother,  with 
true  womanly  patriotism,  sought  to 
spare  their  country  woes  by  attempting 
to  drown  the  new-bom  infant  by  thrast- 
ing  it  through  a  hole  made  in  the  ice 
covering  a  neighboring  river.  Three  at- 
tempts were  made,  but  in  the  morning 
after  each  attempt  the  young  Dekanawida 
was  found  unharmed  in  the  arms  of  the 
astonished  mother.  Thereupon  the  two 
women  decided  that  it  was  aecreed  that 
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he  should  live,  and  so  resolved  to  rear 
him.  Rapidly  he  grew  to  man's  estate, 
and  then,  saving  that  he  must  take  up 
his  foreordamed  work,  departed  south- 
ward, first  assuring  his  mother  that  in 
the  event  of  his  death  by  violence  or 
sorcery,  the  otter  skin  flayed  entire 
which,  with  the  head  downward,  he.had 
hun^  in  a  comer  of  the  lodge,  would 
vomit  blood.  Dekanawida  was  probably 
a  Huron  by  blood,  but  perhaps  an  Iro- 
quois by  adoption.  In  the  long  and 
tedious  negotiations  preceding  the  final 
establishment  of  the  historical  confed- 
eration of  the  five  Iroquois  tribes,  he 
endeavored  to  persuade  the  Erie  and  the 
Neuter  tribes  also  to  join  the  confedera- 
tion ;  these  tribes,  so  tor  as  known,  were 
always  friendly  with  the  Huron  people, 
and  their  representatives  probably  knew 
of  Dekanawida' 8  Huron  extraction. 
Many  of  the  constitutional  princi- 
ples, laws,  and  regulations  of  the  con- 
federation are  attributed  to  him.  His 
chiefshipdid  not  belong  to  the  hereditary 
class,  but  to  the  merit  class,  commonly 
styled  the  *  pine-tree  chiefs.'  Hence,  he 
could  forbid  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  his  office,  and  could  exclaim, 
**  To  others  let  there  be  successors,  for 
like  them  they  can  advise  you.  I  have 
established  your  commonwealth,  and 
none  has  done  what  I  have."  But  it  is 
probable  that  prohibition  was  attributed 
to  him  in  later  times  when  the  true  nature 
of  the  merit  chiefs  had  become  obscured. 
Hence  it  is  the  peculiar  honor  of  the 
merit  chiefs  of  to-day  not  to  be  condoled 
oflScially  after  death,  nor  to  have  suc- 
cessors to  their  chieftaincies.  For  these 
reasons  the  title  Dekanawida  does  not 
belong  to  the  roll  of  50  federal  league 
chiefships.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Dekanisora.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
came  into  prominence  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  17tn  century,  chiefly  through 
his  oratorical  powers  and  his  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  with  both  the  French  and 
the  English.  He  waa  first  mentioned  by 
Charlevoix  in  1682  as  a  member  of  an 
embassy  from  the  Iroquois  to  the  French 
at  Montreal.  He  was  also  one  of  the  em- 
bajssy  to  the  French  in  1688,  which  was 
captured  by  Adario  (Le  Rat),  and  then 
released  by  the  wUy  captor  under  the 
plea  that  there  had  lieen  a  mistake,  blam- 
mg  the  French  for  the  purpose  of  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  them  and  the 
Iroquois.  Golden  ( Hist.  Five  Nat. ,  i,  165, 
1755)  says  Dekanisora  was  tall  and  well 
made,  and  that  he  "had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five 
Nations  for  speaking,  and  was  generally 
employed  as  their  speaker  in  their  nego- 
tiations with  both  French  and  English.** 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
about  1730,  as  he  was  a  very  old  man 


when  he  was  a  member  of  an  embassy  at 
Albany  in  1726.  (c.  t.  ) 

Bekanoagah  (* between  the  rapids.' — 
Hewitt ) .  A  vi  llage,  inhabited  by  Seneca, 
Nanticoke,  Conoy,  and  remnants  of  other 
tribes,  placed  by  Gov.  Evans  (Day,  Penn., 
391,  1843)  in  1707  on  Susquehanna  r., 
about  9  m.  from  Pequehan,  the  Shawnee 
village  on  the  b.  side  of  the  Susquehanna, 
just  below  Conestoga  cr.,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.  ^ 

Bekanry,  Choakeka.  A  chief,  eldest  of 
the  Winnebago,  born  about  1730.  He 
was  the  son  of  Sabrevoir  De  Carrie,  an 
officer  of  the  French  army  in  1099,  and 
Hopoekaw,  daughter  of  a  principal  Win- 
nebago chief,  whom  he  married  in  1729, 
spoken  of  by  Carver  (Travels,  20,  1796) 
as  the  queen  of  the  Winnebago.  Their 
son,  Choukeka  (*Spoon'),  was  known 
to  the  whites  as  Spoon  Dekaury.  After 
having  been  made  chief  he  became  the 
leader  of  attacks  on  the  Chippewa  during 
a  war  with  the  Winnebago,  but  he  main- 
tained friendly  relations  with  the  whites. 
It  was  principally  through  his  influence 
that  the  treaty  of  June  3,  1816,  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  brought  about.  He  died 
at  Portage,  Wis.,  in  the  same  year,  leav- 
ing 6  sons  and  5  daughters. 

Dekaury,  Konoka.  The  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Choukeka  Dekaury,  bom  in 
1747.  He  was  named  Konoka  ( *Elde8t' ) 
Dekaury,  and  is  often  mentioned  as  **01a 
Dekaury,"  but  is  equally  well  known  as 
Schachipkaka.  Before  his  father's  death, 
in  1816,  Konoka  had  joined  a  band  of 
Winnebago  who  took  part,  in  1813,  in 
the  attack  led  by  Proctor  on  Ft  Stephen- 
son, on  lower  Sandusky  r.,  Ohio,  which 
was  gallantlv  defended  by  Mai.  George 
On^han.  ite  fought  also  in  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  in  Canada.  He  was  held 
for  a  time,  in  1827,  as  a  hostage  at  Prairie 
du  Chien  for  the  delivery  of  Red  Bird. 
His  band  usually  encamped  at  the  port- 
age of  Wisconsin  r.,  the  site  of  the  present 
Portage,  Wis.  Mrs  Kinzie  (Wau-Bun, 
89,  1^6)  describes  him  as  "the  most 
noble,  dignified,  and  venerable  of  his 
own  or  indeed  of  any  other  tribe,"  hav- 
ing a  fine  Roman  countenance,  his  head 
bald  except  for  a  solitary  tuft  of  long, 
silvery  hair  neatly  tied  and  falling  ba<^ 
on  his  shoulders,  and  exhibiting  a  de- 
meanor always  courteous,  while  his  dress 
was  always  neat  and  unostentatious.  An 
tmpleasant  peculiarity  of  his  face  was  an 
immense  han«ng  under  lip.  He  signed 
the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Cnien  Aug.  19, 
1825,  on  behalf  of  the  Winnebago,  and 
died  on  Wisconsin  r.  Apr.  20,  1838. 

Other  members  of  tne  family,  whose 
name  has  been  variously  written  DeKaury , 
DeKauray,  DayKauray,  Day  Korahj^  Da- 
corah,  and  DeCorrah,  were  noted.  From 
Choukeka' 8  daughters,  who  married  white 
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men,  are  descended  several  well-known 
families  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 

(C.T.) 

Delaware.  A  confederacy,  formerly  the 
moet  important  of  the  Al^onqaian  stock, 
occ^upying  tlie  entire  basin  of  Delaware 
r.  in  K.  Pennsylvania  and  s.  e.  New 
York,  together  with  most  of  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware.  They  called  themselves 
Lendpe  or  Leni-lendpe,  equivalent  to  *  real 
men,'  or  *  native,  genuine  men ' ;  the  Eng- 
lish knew  them  as  Delawares,  from  the 
name  of  their  principal  river;  the  French 
called    them    Loups,    *  wolves,*   a   term 

Erobably  applied  originally  to  the  Ma- 
ican  on  Hudson  r.,  afterward  extended 
to  the  Munsee  division  and  to  the  whole 
group.  _To  the  more  remote  Algonquian 


JACK   HARRY  (wAIAWAKWAKUMAU,  TRAMPING   EVERYWHERE)  — 
DELAWARE 

tribes  they,  together  with  all  their,  cog- 
nate trib€«  along  the  coast  far  up  into 
New  England,  were  known  as  Wapa- 
nachki,  'easterners,'  or  'eastern  land 
people/  a  term  which  ap{>ears  also  as  a 
specific  tribal  designation  in  the  form  of 
Abnaki.  By  virtue  of  admitted  priority 
of  political  rank  and  of  occupymg  the 
central  home  territory,  from  which  most 
of  the  cognate  tribes  had  diverged,  they 
were  accorded  by  all  the  Algonquian 
tribes  the  respectful  title  of  "gi-and- 
father,"  a  recognition  accorded  by  cour- 
tesy also  by  the  Huron.  The  Nanti- 
coke,  Conoy,  Shawnee,  and  Mahican 
claimed  close  connection  with  the  Dela- 
wares and  preserved  the  tradition  of  a 
common  origin. 

The  Lendpe,  or  Delawares  proper,  were 
composed  of  3  principal  tribes,  treated  by 
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Morgan  as  phratries,  viz:  Munsee,  Unami, 
and  Unalachtigo  (q.  v.),  besides  which 
some  of  the  New  Jersey  bands  may  have 
fconstituted  a  fourth.  Each  of  these  had 
its  own  territory  and  dialect,  with  more 
or  less  separate  identity,  the  Munsee  par- 
ticularly being  so  far  differentiated  as  fre- 
quently to  be  considered  an  independent 
people. 

The  early  traditional  history  of  the 
Lendpe  is  contained  in  their  national 
legend,  the  Walam  Olum  (q.  v.).  When 
they  made  their  first  treaty  with  Penn, 
in  1682,  the  Delawares  had  their  council 
fire  at  Shackamaxon,  about  the  present 
Germantown,  suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
and  under  various  local  names  occupied 
the  whole  country  along  the  river.  To 
this  early  period  belongs  their  great  chief, 
Tamenena,  from  whom  the  Tammany 
Society  takes  its  name.  The  different 
bands  frequently  acted  separately  but  re- 
garded themselves  as  part  of  one  great 
body.  About  the  year  1720  the  Iroquois 
assumed  dominion  over  them,  forbidding 
them  to  make  war  or  sales  of  lands,  a 
condition  which  lasted  until  about  the 
opening  of  the  French  and  Indian  war. 
As  the  whites,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Iroquois,  crowded  them  out  of  their 
ancient  homes,  the  Delawares  removed 
to  the  Susquehanna,  settling  at  Wyoming 
and  other  points  about  1742.  They  soon 
crowed  the  mountains  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Allegheny,  the  first  of  them  hav- 
ing settled  upon  that  stream  in  1724.  In 
1751,  by  invitation  of  the  Huron,  they 
began  to  form  settlements  in  e.  Ohio,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the 
Delawares  were  fixed  upon  the  Mus- 
kingum and  other  streams  in  e.  Ohio, 
together  with  the  Munsee  and  Mahican, 
who  had  accompanied  them  from  the  E., 
being  driven  out  by  the  same  pressure 
and  afterward  consolidating  witn  them. 
The  Delawares,  being  now  within  reach 
of  the  French  and  backed  by  the  western 
tribes,  asserted  their  independence  of  the 
Iroquois,  and  in  the  subsequent  wars  up 
to  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795  showed 
themselves  the  most  determined  op- 
ponents of  the  advancing  whites.  The 
work  of  the  devoted  Moravian  mission- 
aries in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  forms 
an  imi)ortant  part  of  the  history  of  these 
tribes  (see  Onadenhtiettenj  Missions). 
About  the  year  1770  the  Delawares  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  Miami  and 
Plankishaw  to  occupy  the  country  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  White  rs.,  in  Indiana, 
where  at  one  time  they  had  6  villa^. 
In  1789,  by  permission  of  the  Spanish 
government,  a  part  of  them  removed  to 
Missouri,  and  afterward  to  Arkansas,  to- 
gether with  a  band  of  Shawnee.  By  1820 
the  two  bands  had  found  their  way  to 
Texas,  where  the  Delawares  numbered  at 
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that  time  probably  at  least  700.  By  the 
year  1835  most  of  the  tribe  had  been  gath- 
ered on  a  reservation  in  Kansas,  from 
which  they  removed,  in  1867,  to  Indian 
Ter.  and  incorporated  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation.  Another  band  is  affiliated  with 
the  Caddo  and  Wichita  in  w.  Oklahoma, 
besides  which  there  are  a  few  scattered 
remnants  in  the  United  States,  with  sev- 
eral hundred  in  Canada,  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Delawares,  Munsee,  and 
Moravians. 

It  is  impossible  to  f^et  a  definite  idea  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Delawares  at  any 

g'lven  period,  owing  to  the  fact  that  thev 
ave  always  been  closely  coimected  with 
other  tribes,  and  have  hardly  formed 
one  compact  body  since  leaving  the  At- 
lantic coast.  AH  the  estimate  of  the 
last  century  give  them  and  their  con- 
nected tribes  from  about  2,400  to  3,000, 
while  the  estimates  within  the  present 
century  are  much  lower.  Their  present 
population,  including  the  Munsee,  is 
about  1,900,  distributed  as  follows:  In- 
corporated with  Cherokee  Nation,  Ind.T., 
870;  Wichita  res.,  Oklahoma,  95;  Munsee, 
with  Stockbrid^es,  in  Wisconsin,  perhaps 
260;  Munsee,  with  Chippewa,  in  Kansas, 
perhaps 45;  ** Moravians  of  the  Thames," 
Ontano,  347;  "  Munsees  of  the  Thames,'* 
Ontario,  122,  with  Six  Nations  on  Grand 
r.,  Ontario,  150. 

According  to  Morean  (Anc.  Soc,  171, 
1877)  the  Delawares  have  3  clans  (called 
by  him  gentes),  or  phratries,  divided 
into  34  subclans,  not  including  2  sub- 
clans  now  extinct.  These  clans,  which 
are  the  same  among  the  Munsee  and  Ma- 
hican,  are:  (1)  Took-seat  (* round  paw,' 
*wolf').  (2)  Pokekooungo  (* crawling,' 
'  turtle ' ) .  (3)  PuUaook  ( *  non-chewing, ' 
*  turkey').  These  clans— Wolf,  Turtle, 
and  Turkey — ^are  commonly  given  as  syn- 
onymous with  Munsee,  Unami,  and  Una- 
lachti^o,  the  3  divisions  of  the  Delawares, 
exclusiveof  the  New  Jersey  branch.  Ac- 
cording to  Brinton  tney  are  not  clans,  but 
mere  totemic  emblems  of  the  3 geographic 
divisions  above  named.  Of  these  the 
Unami  held  the  hereditary  chieftainship. 
The  New  Jersey  branch  probably  formed 
a  fourth  division,  but  those  bands  broke 
up  at  an  early  period  and  became  incor- 
porated with  the  others.  Many  of  them 
nad  originally  removed  from  the  w.  bank 
of  Delaware  r.  to  escape  the  inroads  of 
the  Conestoga.  The  3  clans  as  given  by 
Morgan  are  treated  under  the  better 
known  geographic  names. 

The  Took-seat,  or  Wolf  clan,  has  the 
following  12  subdivisions:  (1)  Maangreet 
( big  feet) ;  (2)  Wee80whetko( yellow  tree) ; 
(3)  Pasakunamon  (pulling  corn);  (4) 
Weyamihkato  (care  enterer,  i.  e.  cave  en- 
terer?);  (5)  Tooshwarkama  (across  the 
river);    (6)   Olumane    (vermilion);    (7) 


Punaryou  (dog  standing  by  fireside); 
(8)  Kwineekcha( long  body);  (9)  Moon- 
hartame  (digging);  (10)  Nonharmin 
(pulling  up  stream);  (11)  Longushhar- 
karto  (brush  log);  (12)  Mawsootoh 
(bringing  along). 

The  Pokekooungo,  or  Turtle  clan,  has 
the  following  10  subdivisions,  2  others  be- 
ing extinct:  (1)  Okahoki  (ruler);  (2)  Ta- 
koongoto  (hi^h bank  shore);  (3)  Seehar- 
ongoto  (drawmg  down  hill);  (4)  Olehar- 
karmekarto  (elector);  (5)  Maharolukti 
(brave);  (6)  Tooshkipakwisi  (green 
leaves) ;  (7)  Tungulungsi  (smallest turtle) ; 
(8)  Welunun^i  (little  turtle);  (9)  Lee- 
kwinai(8nappmg  turtle);  (10)  Kwisaese- 
keesto  (deer). 

The  Pullaook,  or  Turkey  clan,  has  the 
following  12  subdivisions:  ^1)  Moharala 
(bigbird);  (2)Lelewayou  (bird's cry)  ;(3) 
Mookwungwahoki  (eye pain);  (4)  Moo- 
harmowikamu  (scratch  the  path);  (5) 
Opinghoki  (opossum  ground);  (6)  Muh- 
howekaken  (old  shin);  (7)  Ton^naota 
(drift log);  (8)  Noolamarlarmo  (hvingin 
water) ;  (9)  Muhkrentharne (root digger) ; 
(10)  Muhkarmhukse  (red  face);  (11) 
Koowahoke  (piner^on);  (12)  Oocnuk- 
ham  (ground  scratcher). 

The  divisions  of  the  Munsee,  according* 
to  Ruttenber,  were  the  Minisink,  Waor- 
anec,  Waranawonkong,  Mamekoting^ 
Wawarsink,  and  CatskiU.  He  names 
among  the  Unami  divisions  the  Navasink, 
Raritan,  Hackensack,  Aquackanonk,  Tap- 

gan,  and  Haverstraw,  all  in  n.  New  Jersey, 
ut  there  were  others  in  Pennsylvania. 
Amon^  the  Unalachtigo  divisions  in  Penn- 
svlvania  and  Delaware  were  probably  the 
Neshamini,  Shackamaxon,  Passayonk, 
Okahoki,  Hickory  Indians  (?),  and'Nan- 
tuxets.  The  Gachwechnagechga,  or  Le- 
high Indians,  were  probably  of  tne  Unami 
division.  Among  the  New  Jersey  bands 
not  classified  are  the  Yacomanshaghking, 
Kahansuk,  Konekotay,  Meletecunk,  Ma- 
tanakons,  Eriwonec,  Asomoche,  Pomp- 
ton  (probably  a  Munsee  division),  Ran- 
cocas,  Tirans,  Siconesses  (Chiconessex), 
Sewapoo  (perhaps  in  Delaware),  Keche- 
meche,  Mosilian,  Axion,  Calcefar,  As- 
sunpink,  Naraticon,  and  Manta  (perhaps 
a  Munsee  division ) .  The  Nyack  oand,  or 
village,  in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  may  have 
belonged  to  the  Unami.  The  Papagonk 
band  and  the  Wysox  probably  belonged 
to  the  Munsee.  See  also  Munsee,  Unamij 
Unalachtigo. 

The  following  were  Delaware  villages: 
Achsinnink,  Ahasimus  (Unami?),  Ala- 
mingo,  A 1  laquippa,  A 1  leghany ,  Anderson's 
Town,  Aquackanonk,  Au  Glaize,  Bald 
Eagle's  Nest,  Beaversville,  Beavertown, 
Bethlehem  (Moravian),  Black  Hawk» 
Black  Leg's  Village,  Buckstown,  Bullets 
Town  (?),  Cashiehtunk  (Munsee  ?),  Cata- 
wawe8hink(?),Chikohoki  (Unalachtigo), 
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Chilohocki  (?),  Chinklacamooee  (?),  Clis- 
towacka,  Communipaw  (Hackensack), 
Conemaugh  (?),  Coshocton,  Cross  week- 
sung,  Custaloga's  Town,  Edgpiiliik,  Eri- 
wonec,  Frankstown  (?),  Fri^enshuetten 
(Moravian),  Friedensstadt  (Moravian), 
Gekelemukpechuenk,  Gnadenhuetten 
(Moravian),  Goshgoshank,  Grapevine 
Town  (?),  Greentown  (?),  Gw^hkongh 
(Unami?),  Hespatingh  (Cnami  ?),  Hick- 
ory town,  Hockhocken,  Hogstown  (?), 
Hopocan,  Jacob's  Cabins  (?),  Jeromestown 
(?),  Kalbauvane(?) ,  Kanestio,  Kanhan^h- 
ton,  Katamoonchink  (?) ,  Kickenapawhng 
(?),  Kiktheswemud  (?),  Killbuck'sTown, 
Kishakoquilla,  Kiskemeneoo,  Kiskomini- 
toes  (?),  Kittaning,  Kohhokking,  Kus- 
kuski,  Languntennenk  (Moravian),  La- 
wunkhannek  (Moravian),  Lichtenau 
( Moravian),  Little  Munsee  Town,  Mac-ba- 
rienkonck  (Minisink),  Macock,  Mahon- 
ing, Mechgachkamic  (Unami  ?),  Meg- 
seckesBou  (?),  Meniol^omeka,  Meoch- 
konck  (Minisink),  Minisink  (Minisink^, 
Mohickon  John's  Town  (Mahican  ?), 
Munce  yto  wn  ( Munsee ) ,  Murdering 
Town  (?),  Muskingum,  Nain  (Moravian), 
Newcomerstown,  New  Town,  Nyack 
(  Unami ),  Ostonwackin,  Outaunink  (Mun- 
•  see),  Owl's  Town,  Pakadasank  (Mun- 
see?), Papagonk  (?),  Passayonk,  Passy- 
cotcung  ( Munsee  ? ) ,  Peck  wes  ( ? ) ,  Peixtan 
(Nanticoke  ?),  Pematuning  (?),  Pequot- 
tink  (Moravian),  Playwickey,  Pohkopop- 
hunk,  Queenashawakee,  Rancocas,  Rays- 
town  (?),  Remahenonc  (Unami?),  Roy- 
mount,  Salen  (Moravian),  Salt  Lick, 
Sawcunk  (with  Shawnee  and  Mingo), 
Sawkin  (?),  Schepinaikonck  (Munsee), 
Schipeton  (?),  Schoenbrunn  (Moravian), 
Seven  Houses,  Shackamazon,  Shamokin 
(with  Seneca  and  Tutelo),  Shannopin, 
Shenango  (with  others),  Shesheguin, 
Shingiss,  Skehandowa  (with  Mahicans 
and  Shawnee),  Snakestown  (?),  Soup- 
napka  (?),  Three  Legs  (?),  Tioga  (with 
Munsee  and  others),  Tom's  Town,  Ttdli- 
has,  Tuscarawas,  Venango  (?),  Waka- 
tomica  (with  Mingo),  Wechquetank 
(Moravian),  Wekeeponall,  Welagamika, 
White  Eyes,  White  Woman,  Will's 
Town  (?),  Woapikamikunk,  Wyalusing, 
Wyoming,  Wysox  (?).  (j.  m.) 

Abn&ki.— I^r  various  forms  applied  to  the  Dela- 
wares,  see  under  Abnaki.  A-ko-toI-U' nji"'.— 
Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  ('one 
who  summers  in  his  speech':  Mohawk  name 
used  In  derision  of  the  strange  tongue.  See 
other  forms  under  Mohican) .  A-ko-to&-Ul-nb&' . — 
Hewitt,  Oneida  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.  (Oneida 
name).  A-kott-ha-ka-nen.— Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Mohawk  form).  A-ku-td-ka"- 
nhi'.— Hewitt,  Inrn,  1886  (Tusearoraform).  Ana- 
kwan'W.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  508, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  an  attempt  at  the  Algon- 
quian  Wapanagti,  'easterners' L  Aaquitsaukon.— 
StUes  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.CoU.,  Ists.,  vn,74, 
1801.  Delawar. -Lords  of  Trade  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  120.  1866.  DeUwaras.— Mt 
Johnson  Conference  (1765),  Ibid.,  vi,  977,  1855. 


BeUwarea.— Lords  of  Trade  (1721),  ibid.,  v,  623, 
1856.  Se  Lawarrt.— Watts  (1764)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8..  X.  524, 1871.  Delaways.— Cowley 
(1775)  In  Arch,  of  Md.,  Jour,  of  Md.  Convention, 
W,  1892.  Delewarea.— Glen  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  588,  1856.  l)el«wart.-<:ampbell 
(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  423, 1871. 
I)«lewayi.-^roghan  (1760),  ibid.,  248.  Deloat.— 
Soc.  Geog.  Mex. ,  268, 1870.  Dillewan.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Trav.,  12, 1806.  LanaU.— Boudinot,  Star  In 
the  West,  127, 1816.  Lenalenape.— Am.  Pion.,  i,  408, 
1842.  Laaalinepies.— Jefferson  (1785?),  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  669, 1855.  Lenap.— Raf- 
Inesque,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  31, 1824.  le- 
nape.— Heckewelderin  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
X,  9H,  1823.  LenaMfi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS. 
vocab.,  B.A.E.,18?9  (Shawnee name).  Lanappe.— 
Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  44, 1885.  Lenappyi.— Gor- 
don ( 1728)  quoted  oy  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  83, 1885. 
Lenawpet.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  65,  1851. 
•      "    ape.— Am.    Pion.,  ii,    189,    1843.     Leaele- 


noppes,— Proud,  Penn.,  ii,.  296,  1798.  LanepM.— 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1867.  Leni-Laaape.— 
Nuttall.  Jour.,  250,  1821.  Lanaa-lanapa.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds..  vii,  1848.  Lannapa.— Ibid.,  bk.  5, 
179.  Lannapawi.  -  Squler  quoted  in  Beach, 
Ind.  Miscel.,  28, 1877.  Lanai-Iappa.— MaximUian. 
Trav.,  89,  note,  1813.  Lanni-Xaii^pa.— f^osklel 
(1794)  quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  app.  1, 1798. 
Lanni-Laimipa.— Barton,  Ibid.,  x.  Lanno  Lana- 
paaa.— Schoolcraft  In  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.  Proc.,  80, 
1S44.  Lanno  Lanapi.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi. 
573, 1857.  Lanno-£annana. — Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  44,1836.  Lanopi.— Easton  treaty 
(1757)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlst.vn,  294. 1866.  Lanop- 
paa.— Vater,  Mitb-,  pt  8,  sec.  3,  866,  1816.  lao- 
nopi.— Thompson  in  Jefferson,  Notes,  283,  1825. 
Laonopy.— Conference  of  1759  quoted  by  Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  84, 1886.  linapis.— Raflnesque,  Am. 
Nations.  1. 121,  1836.  linapiwi.— Squier  quoted 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  28. 1877.  Unnalinopias.— 
Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  142, 
1826.  Linni  linapi.— Raflnesque  (1838)  quoted  by 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  162,1885.  Linnilinopaa.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816.  Linnopa.— 
.  McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.  Ind.  Aff.,  27,  1836.  IJani- 
lanania.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  283.  1821.  Loup.— 
•  Wolf,'  the  name  applied  by  the  French  to  the 
Delawares.  Munsee,  and  Mahican;  for  forms  see 
under  Mahican.  Moohomaa. — Yates  and  Moulton 
in  Ruttenber.  TrlbesHudson  R.,47, 1872  ('Grand- 
father*: title  given  to  the  Delawares  by  those 
Algonquian  tribes  claiming  descent  from  them) . 
Har-wah-ro.— Marcy,  Red  River,  273,  IS-M  (Wichita 
name).  Ranapi.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  44, 1886  (given  as  Swedish  form,  but  prop- 
erly the  form  used  by  the  New  Jersey  branch  of 
the  tribe) .  Ranni  Ranapa.— Dnponceau  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VII,  note,  1822  (form  used  in 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware).  Sac-a-na'-ga.— Mor- 
gan. League  Iroq.,  838,  1851  (Iroquois  name). 
Tei-ki'-na».— Smith  and  Hewitt,  Mohawk  and 
Onondaga  MS.  vocabe..  B.  A.  E.,1881  (Mohawk 
and  Onondaga  name).  Tci-ki'-nhi'. -Smith  and 
Hewitt,  Tuscarora,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Oneida,  and 
Onondaga  MS.  vocabs.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Cayuga, 
Oneida,  and  Onondaga  name).  Tti-ki-nhi^- 
na".— Ibid.  (Seneca  name),  wapanaohki.— For 
various  forms  applied  to  the  Delawares  see  under 
AbnaH. 

Belage  mythi.    See  Mytholoffj/. 

Beicent  See  Clan  and  OeTm,  Family. 
Kinshipt  Social  oraanization. 

Dei  Chntei.  A  loosely  defined  Shahap- 
tian  group  living  formerly  on  and  about 
Deschutes  r.,  Greg.  The  term  probably 
included  remnant**  of  several  tribes.  The 
name  has  passed  out  of  use,  and  the  In- 
dians, if  any  survive,  are  probably  on  the 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  under  other 
names.  (l.  f.) 

Da  Chantas.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong.,  Ist  Rcss.,  10,  1848  (misprint).  Da  Ohuta 
rivar.— Farnham,  Trav.,  112,  1843.    Da  Ohutai.— 
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Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1860.  Dm  OhatM.— 
Wilkes  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417, 1855.  Dea  Ohate's 
EiTer.-Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417,  1855. 
Deshoot.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  194,  1855. 
Deshooto.— Palmer  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  98,34th  Cong., 
l8t  8e8s..28, 1856.  7aU ladiant.— Parker. Jour.,  1Z7, 
1842.  Falls  Indiana.— M'Vickar.  Hist.  Exped. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  386,  note,  1842. 

Deihn.     A  former  Chilkat  town  at  the 
head  of  Lynn  canal,  Alaska. 
Datha.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
in,  pi.  V,  1903.    Deon'.—S wanton,  field  notes,  B. 

A.  E.,  1904. 

Deihnhittan  ( '  people  of  the  house  at  the 
end  of  the  road*  )•  A  Tlingit  clan  at  Kil- 
lisnoo,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry.  Formerly  they  llVed  at  An^nm. 
Daahiton.— Emmona  in  Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Hist., 
in,  pi.  xiii,  1903.   De'oitan.— Swanton,  field  notes, 

B.  A,  E.,  1904  (contracted  form  of  name). 
DttoQ'hit  tan.— Ibid.  DStohltSn.— Krause,  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  118. 1885. 

Detnedekenade  ('people  of  the  great 
river  * ).  A  tribe  of  the  Chipewyan  group 
of  the  Athapascan  family  living  along  the 
banks  of  Great  Slave  r.,  Athabasca,' Can- 
ada. There  were  122  enumerated  at  Ft 
Resolution  and  256  at  Smith  Landing  in 
1904. 

Des-nidh^kk^nadi.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
Esclaves.  863, 1891. 

Detnedeyarelottiiie  (^people  of  the  great 
river  below*).  An  Etchareottine  divi- 
sion living  on  the  banks  of  upper  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  British  America. 
Des-nidh^-yapi-rottin^.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
des  Esclaves,  863. 1891.  Gens  du  Fort  Norman.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Dindji«,  xx,  1876.  TeM-«hotln- 
noh.— Ross  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.,  B.A.  E.,  1866. 
Tpi-kka-Oottini.— Petitot,  Autour,  op.  dt.  ('peo- 
ple on  the  water'). 

Belt.  A  former  village,  probably  Tim- 
uquanan,  in  Florida,  lat.  28°  3(K,  near 
a  small  lake. — Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map, 
1799. 

Deitoaragnetaga.  Named  by  La  Salle 
(Margry,  D^c,  ii,  149,  1877)  with  the 
Mahican,  Manhattan,  Minisink,  and  oth- 
ers as  a  New  England  tribe  in  1681. 
Unidentified. 

Bettohetinaye  (Hree  in  a  spring  of  wa- 
ter*). A  Coyotero  band  or  clan  at  San 
Carlos  agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  consid- 
ered by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  112,  1890)  to  be  an  offshoot  of  a 
former  clan  of  which  the  Titsessenaye 
also  formed  part. 

Beitohin  ( '  red  paint ' ) .  An  Apache  band 
or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890);  coordinate 
with  the  Chie  of  the  Chiricahua  and  the 
Theshchini  of  the  Navaho. 
Beshtohin.— Gatschet,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883. 
Bis-cheia^.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Betianayiika  {Detsdndyuka,  ^bad  camp- 
ers M.  A  division  of  the  Comanche,  for- 
merly called  Nokoni  (* wanderers'),  but 
on  the  death  of  a  chiei  bearing  the  latter 
name  their  designation  was  changed.  In 
1847  they  were  said  to  number  1,750,  in 
2501odg^,  evidently  a  gross  exaggeration; 


in  1869  their  number  was  312,  and  in  1872 
they  were  reported  at  250.  Their  present 
population  is  unknown,  as  no  official  ac- 
count is  now  taken  of  the  various  Coman- 
che divisions,  (j.  M.) 
BeUftniynka.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1044, 
1896.  Oo-about  band.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  0, 39th  Con^., 
Istsess.,  4, 1866.  Haeanes.— P4nlcaut  (1712)  in  Mar- 
gry, D6c.,  V,  604, 1888.  Haoanne.— Jeflerys  (1768), 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  NaoonfimM.— Rivera,  Di- 
ariq,  leg.  2,602, 1736.  VacnnM.— Boudinot,  Star  in 
the  West.  127,1816.  Va-ko-niM.— Neighbors  In  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  677,  1848.  Vo-oo-me.— Leavenworth 
(1868)  in  H.  R.  Miac.  Doc.  139,  4l8t  Cong.,  2d  sew., 
6,  1870.  Kooonee.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1856, 175, 1867.  Voooni.—  Pimentel,  Cuadro  Desc., 
n,  347, 1865  (or Tiuhta.confused  with  Ute).  Voeoni 
OomanohM.— Leavenworth  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  60, 
40th  Cong.,  2d  sew.,  8, 1869.  Ho-ooo-aeea.— Butler 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  6,  1847. 
No'koni.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.. 
xxni,  800, 1886  (trans,  'movers').  Vo-ko-nios.— 
Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  127, 1862. 
People  in  a  Oirole.— Butler  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th 
Cong..  2d  sess.,  6,  1847.  Tiat'ahinoteOca.— Hoff- 
man in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xini,  299,  1886 
(trans.  *  bad  movers ' ) ,  Tistshnoielca.— Ibid.,  300. 
Tuxtohfa^yika.— Qatschet,  Comanche  MS..  B.  A. 
E.,  1893  (trans,  'people  removing  from  place  to 
place').  Wanderers.— Alvord  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
240,  4l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  151, 1870. 

BeviL    See  Religion. 

Bevil'i  Medioine-man  Band.  A  Sihasapa 
band;  not  identified. — Culbertson  m 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Beyodethot  (Hhere  is  a  spring/  from 
the  neighboring  Avon  Springs. — Hewitt). 
A  modem  Seneca  settlement  that  formerly 
stood  about  2  m.  s.  s.  of  the  present  site 
of  East  Avon,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Seneca  settlement  of  Keinthe.  (j.  m.  ) 
Be-o'-de-sot?.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  468,  1851. 
Dtjodfs'hot.— Hewitt,  inf  n,  1886  (correct  Seneca 
form).  Bsrudooeot.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  in,  289,  1868.  Oandachiorafon.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1672,  24,  1858.  Oaadaehiragoa.— Jea. 
Rel.  1670,  69,  1858.  Oannondata.  — Denonville 
(1687)  quoted  by  Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  316, 185L 
Oannounata.— Denonvilte  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  367, 1855.  Oanochiarac^a.— La  Salle  (1682) 
in  Margry,  IMc.,  n,  217, 1877.  Keint-he.— Green- 
halgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  m,  251, 1853. 
Onnenatu.— Belmont  (1687)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Ounae- 
aatu.— Ibid.  Saint  Jean.— Mission  name  about 
1670.  Saint  John.— The  same.  Tanoohioraffon. — 
Writer  of  1686  in  Margry,  D4c.,  n,  99, 1877. 

Beyohnegano  (^at  the  cold  spring'). 
( 1 )  A  former  Seneca  village  near  Oal^o- 
nia,  N.  Y.;  (2)  A  former  Seneca  village 
on  Allecany  res.,  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y., 
near  All^heny  r. 

Allegany  Tollaffe.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466, 
1851.  Oananouagaa.- La  Tour,  map,  1779.  OoLd 
Spring  yillage.— Brown,  West.  Qax.,  355,  1817. 
Be6nagano.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466,  1851. 
B«7o-hne-gi'-no.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886.  Bone- 
wangua.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  1, 152, 1832. 

Beyonongdadagana  ( *  two  little  hills  close 
together.  *  — Hewitt) .  An  important  Sen- 
eca village  formerly  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Genesee  r.  near  Cuylerville,  N.  Y.  The 
tract  was  sold  by  the  Indians  in  1803. 
Be-o-non'-da-gji-a.- Morgan,  League  Iroq..  426, 
la^l.  Be-70-non-d&-da-g£*^4L— Hewitt,  infn, 
1886.  Little  Beard*!  Town.— Morris  deed  (1797)  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  627, 1832. 

Bhatada.  One  of  the  four  gentes  of  the 
Hangashenu  subdivision  of  the  Omaha. 
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The  meanin&r  is  lost,  althoagh  Doreey 
translates  it  M3ird.' 

Catad*.— Doraey  in  3  I  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1885; 
16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  226, 1897.  La'-ta-di.— Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  155, 1877. 

Dhegilia  ( *  on  this  side. ' — Fletcher ) .  A 
term  employed  by  J.  0.  Dorsey  to  distin- 
guish a  group  of  the  Siouan  family  com- 
prising the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage,  Kansa, 
and  Quapaw  tribes.  Dorsey  arranged  the 
group  in  two  subdivisions:  the  Quapaw 
or  Lower  Dhegiha,  consisting  of  the  Qua- 

eiw  only;  and  the  Omaha,  or  Upper 
hegiha,  including  with  the  Omaha,  the 
Os^^,  Kansa,  and  Ponca.  See  Chiwere. 
^efiha.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  211,  1885 
(Ponca  and  Omaha  name  for  themsJves). 
03iiaha.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (name 
of  Osage  for  themselves).  D^-td'.— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (used  by  the  Qua- 
paw in  speaking  of  themselves).  Shegiha. — Dor- 
sey in  Am.  Antiq.,  168,  1879.  Tefaha.— Dor- 
sey, Kansas  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883  (name  of  Kansa 
for  themselves  on  their  own  land). 

Dhighida.  A  Ponca  gens,  divided  into 
the  subgentes  Sindeagdhe  and  Wamii- 
tazhi,  according  to  Dorsey.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  name  is  lost, 
ttzida.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897 
(trans,  'bird' ).  D^-a-glie'-ta.— Morgan,  Anc. Soc., 
155, 1877  (trans,  'many  people'). 

Dhiu.  Mentioned  by  Of5ate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexicoin  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in  the 
Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  and  in  all  probability  a  vil- 
lage of  the  Piros  or  the  Tigua. 

Diotionariet.  Dictionaries  have  been 
made  of  at  least  63  different  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  languages  belonging  to  19  lin- 
guistic families,  besides  many  vocabu- 
laries of  other  languages.  Of  122  diction- 
aries mentioned  below  more  than  half  are 
still  in  manuscript. 

Beginning  with  the  Eskimauan  family, 
vocabularies  of  Greenland  Eskimo  have 
been  supplied  by  the  labors  of  Egede 
(1750),  Fabricius  (1804),  Kleinschmidt 
(1871),  Rink  (1877),  and  Kjer  and  Ras- 
mussen  (1893);  of  Labrador  Eskimo,  by 
Erdmann  (1864);  of  Chiglit  (Kopag- 
miut),  by  Petitot  (1876);  and  there  are 
collections  by  Pinartof  the  Aleutian  Fox 
(Unalaskan  Aleut)  dialect  (1871,  MS.), 
and  of  that  of  the  Kaniagmiut  (1871-72, 
MS.). 

In  the  Athapascan  languages  there  are 
the  dictionaries  of  V^r^vilie  for  the 
Chipewyan  (1853-90,  MS.),  the  three- 
fold dictionary  of  Petitot  for  the  Mon- 
taspais  (Chipewyan),  Peau  de  Li^vre 
(Kawchodinne),  and  Louoheux  (Kut- 
chin)  (1876);  of  Radloff  for  the  Kenai 
(Knaiakhotana)  (1874);  of  Garrioch 
(1885)  for  the  Beaver  (Tsattine);  of 
Morice  for  the  Tsilkotin  (1884,  MS.); 
of  Matthews  (1890,  MS.)  and  Weber 
(1905,  MS. )  for  the  Navaho;  and  of  God- 
dard  for  the  Hupa  (1904,  MS.). 


Of  the  languages  of  the  Algonquian 
family,  the  Cree  has  dictionaries  by  Wat- 
kins  (1865),  Lacombe  (1874),  and  V^gr^- 
ville  (ca.  1800,  MS. );  the  Montagnais,  by 
Silvy  (ca.  1678,  MS.),  Favre  (1696,  MS.), 
Laure  (1726,  MS.),  and  Lemoine  (1901); 
the  Algonkin,  8  by  anonymous  Jesuit 
fathers  (1661,  1662,  1667,  all  MS.)  and 
leach  by  Andr^  {ca.  1688,  MS.),  Tha- 
venet  (ca.  1815,  MS.),  and  Cuoa  (1886); 
the  Micmac,  by  Rand  ( Micmac-English, 
1854,  MS.,  and  English-Micmac,  1888^; 
the  Malecite-Passamaquoddy,  by  Demil- 
lier,(ca.  1840,  MS.);  the  Abnaki,  by 
Rasles  (1691,  first  printed  m  1833),  An- 
bury (1712-15,  MS.),  Lesueur  (ca.  1750, 
MS.),  Nud^nans  (1760,  MS.),  Mathevet 
(ca.  1780,  MS.),  and  Vetromile  (1855-75, 
MS. ) ;  the  Natick  Massachuset,  by  Trum- 
bull (1903);  the  Delaware,  by  Ettwein 
(ca.  1788,  MS.),  Dencke  (ca.  1820,  MS.), 
Henry  (I860,  MS.),  Zeisberger  (1887), 
and  Brinton  and  Anthony  ri888);  the 
Ojibwa  (Chippewa),  by  Belcourt  {ca. 
1840,  MS.),  Baraga  (1853,  new  ed.  1878- 
80),  Wilson  (1874),  and  F^rard  (1890, 
MS.);  the  Potawatomi,  by  Bourassa  (ca. 
1840,  MS.)  and  Gailland  (ca.  1870,  MS. ); 
the  Ottawa,  byJaunay  (ca.  1740,  MS.); 
the  Shawnee,  by  Gatschet  (1894,  MS.); 
the  Peoria  Illinois,  by  Gravier  (ca.  1710, 
MS.)  and  Gatschet  (1893,  MS.);  the 
Miami  Illinois,  by  Le  Boulanger  (ca. 
1720,  MS.);  the  Menominee,  by  Krake 
(1882-89,  MS.)  and  Hoffman  (1892);  the 
Blackfoot(  Siksika) ,  by  Lacombe  (1882-83, 
MS.),  Tims  (1889),  and  McLean  (1890, 
MS.). 

In  the  Iroquoian  languages  there  are 
dictionaries  of  the  Huron  ( Wvandot),  by 
Le  Caron  (1616-25,  MS.),  Sagard  (1632, 
repr.  1865),  Breboeuf  {ca.  1640,  MS.), 
Chaumonot  (ca.  1680,  MS.),  and  Carheil 
(1744,  MS.);  of  the  Iroquois  Mohawk, 
by  Bruyas  (1862),  Marcoux  (1844,  MS.), 
and  Cuoq  (1882);  of  the  Iroquois  Seneca, 
by  Jesuit  fathers  (MS.);  the  Iroquois 
Onondaga,  by  Jesuit  fathers  ( printed  in 
1860);  of  the  Iroquois  Tuecarora,  by  Mrs 
E.  A.  Smith  (1880-82,  MS.)  and  Hewitt 
( 1886,  MS. ) ;  besides  extended  glossaries 
of  the  Cherokee,  by  Gatschet  (1881,  MS. ) 
and  Mooney  (1885,  MS.;  and  1900,  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.). 

In  the  Muskhogean  languages  there  are 
the  dictionaries  of  the  Choctaw  by  Bying- 
ton  (ca.  1865,  MS.),  Wright  (1880),  and 
Rouquette  (ca.  1880,  MS.);  of  the  Mas- 
koki  (Creek),  by  Robertson  (1860-89, 
MS.)  and  Loughnd^  (1882,  MS.). 

The  Siouan  family  is  provided  with 
dictionaries  of  the  Santee  Dakota  by 
Riggs  (1852,  1890)  and  Williamson  (1871, 
1886);  of  the  Yankton  Dakota,  by  Wil- 
liamson ( 1871 ) ;  of  the  Quapaw,  the  Bi- 
loxi,  the  Winnebago,  and  the  Dhegiha 
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(Omaha),  by  Dorsey  (1891-95,  MS.);  of 
the  Hidatsa,  by  Matthews  (1873-74);  and 
of  the  Kansa,  by  Bourassa  (ca.  1850,  MS.)  • 

Other  linguistic  families  are  represent- 
ed by  dictionaries  or  extended  glossaries 
as  follows:  Natchesan,  Natchez  lexicon, 
bv  Gatschet  (1893,  MS.);  Chitimachan, 
Shetimasha  (Chitimacha),  by  Gatschet 
(ca.  IbSO,  MS.);  Caddoan,  Pawnee,  by 
Dunbar  (1880,  MS.);  Tonkawan,  Ton- 
kawa,  by  Gatschet  (ca,  1877,  MS.);  Kio- 
wan,  Kiowa,  by  Mooney  (1900,  MS.); 
Shoshonean,  Snake  (Shoshoni),  bv  Ge- 
bow  (1864,  1868),  and  Comanche,-  by 
Rejon  (1866);  Koluschan,  Chilkat,  by 
Everette  (ca,  1880,  MS.);  Chimmesyan, 
Tsimshian,  by  Boas  (1898,  MS. );  Salishan, 
Kalispel  by  Giorda  (1877-79),  Twana  by 
Eells  (ca.  1880,  MS.),  and  Nisqualli  by 
Gibbs  (1877);  Ghinookan,  Chinook  by 
Gibbs  (1863)  and  Boas  (1900,  MS.),  and 
Chinook  jargon  by  Blanchet  (1856), 
Gibbs  (1863),  Demers  (1871),  Gill  (1882), 
Prosch(1888),Tate(1889),Coones(1891), 
Bulmer  (1891,  MS.) ,  St  Onge  (1892,  MS. ), 
and  Eells  (1893,  MS.);  Kitunahan,  Ku- 
tenai,  by  Chamberlain  (1891-1905,  MS.); 
Shahaptian,  Nez  Perc6  by  McBeth  (1893, 
MS.)  and  Gatschet  (1896,  MS.);  Lutua- 
mian,  Klamath  by  Gatschet  (1890) ;  Shas- 
tan,  Shasta,  by  Gatschet  (1877,  MS.); 
Piman,  Cora  by  Ortega  (1732,  repr.1888), 
Opata  by  Pimentel  (1863),  and  Tarahu- 
mare  by  Steffel  (1791)  and  Lumholtz 
(1894,  MS.).  (w.  E.) 

BiegnenoB.  A  collective  name,  prob- 
ably in  part  synonymous  with  Comeya, 
applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  Indians  of 
the  Yuman  stock  who  formerly  lived  in 
and  around  San  Diego,  Cal.,  whence  the 
term;  it  included  representatives  of  many 
tribes  and  has  no  proper  ethnic  sig- 
nificance; nevertheless  it  is  a  firmly  es- 
tablished name  and  is  here  accepted  to 
include  the  tribes  formerly  living  about 
San  Diego  and  extending  s.  to  about  lat. 
31°  30^  A  few  Dieguefios  still  live  in  the 
neigh l;)or hood  of  San  Diego.  There  are 
about  400  Indians  included  under  this 
name  as  attached  to  the  Mission  agency  of 
California,  but  they  are  now  officially  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  the  "Mission Indians." 
The  rancher ias  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Dieguefios,  so  far  as  known,  are:  Abascal, 
Awnut,  Cajon,  Camaial.  Campo,  Capitan 
Grande,  Cenyowpretikel(?),  CJojuat,  Co- 
quilt,  Corral,  Cosoy,  Cuvamaca,  Ekquall, 
Focomae,  Gueymura,  Hasoomale,  Has- 
sasei,  Hataam,  Hawai,  Honwee  Val- 
lecito,  Icayme,  Inomassi,  Inyaha,  Kwal- 
whut,  Laguna,  La  Punta,  Lorenzo,  Mac- 
tati,  Maramoydos,  Mataguay,  Matamo, 
Matironn,  Mattawottis,  Melejo,  Mesa 
Chiquita,  Mesa  Grande,  Meti,  Nellmole, 
Nipaguay,  Otai,  Otat,  Pocol,  Prickaway, 
San  Felipe,  San  Jos^*,  San  Luis,  Santa  Ts- 
abel,  Sequauj  Suahpi,  Tacahlay,  Tahwie, 


Tapanque,  Toowed,  Valle  de  las  Viejas, 
Wahti,  Xamacha,  Xana,  and  Yacuin. 
The  Oonejos,  the  Kiliwi,  and  the  Coy- 
otes are  mentioned  as  former  Dieguefio 
bands.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Daigano.— Palmer  in  Am.  Nat.,  xi,  736, 1877.  Dia- 
gano.— Ibid.,  743.  Dlegana.— Ind.  AflT.  Rep.,  361, 
1859.  Diege«no>.— Whipple,  Exp'n  from  Ban  Di- 
ego to  the  Colorado,  2,  1861.  Dieflrenes.— Sleigh 
(1873)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  91.  43d  Ctong.,  Ist  seas.,  6, 
1874.  Diegino.— Burton  (1856J  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  llo,  1857.  Diegmona.— 
Jackson  and  Kinney.  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  20, 1883. 
DieguinM.— Wozencraft  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  ong.,spec.  sess.,  288,  1853.  Dieguncw.— Whip- 
ple (1849)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  li,  100, 18^. 
bigenea.— Ind.Aff.  Rep.,  13,1879.  Diogenea.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1902,  595, 1903.  Disguiao.— Burton  (1866) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  3d  sess,.  127, 
1857.  Kamia.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905  (Mohave 
name:  cf.  Comeya).  Llaceenoa.— Whipple,  Exp'n 
from  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado,  2, 1851  (misprint). 
LligunM.— Whipple  (1849)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  100,  1852  (misprint). 

Bigger.  Said  by  Powell  to  be  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of'Nuanuihts,  the  name  of 
a  small  tribe  near  St  Geor^,  s.  w.  Utah. 
It  was  the  only  Paiute  tribe  practising 
ajgriculture,  hence  the  original  significar 
tion  of  the  name,  *  *  digger.  * '  In  time  the 
name  was  applied  to  every  tribe  known 
to  use  roots  extensively  for  food  and  hence 
to  be  ** diggers.**  It  thus  included  very 
many  of  the  tribes  of  California,  Or^on, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Arizona, 
tribes  speaking  widely  different  languages 
and  em  Gracing  perhaps  a  dozen  distinct 
linguistic  stocKs.  As  the  root-eaters  were 
supposed  to  represent  a  low  type  of  In- 
dian, the  term  speedily  became  one  of 
opprobium.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Digging  BtiokB.  See  AgriciUture,  Per- 
forated stones. 

Bigkton  Book.  A  mass  of  silicious  con- 
glomerate lying  in  the  margin  of  Taunton 
r. ,  Bristol  co. ,  Mass. ,  on  whicn  is  an  ancient, 
probably  prehistoric,  inscription.  The 
length  of  tne  face  measured  at  the  base  is 
11 J  ft.  and  the  height  a  little  more  than 
5  ft.  The  whole  face,  to  within  a  few- 
inches  of  the  ground,  is  covered  w- ith  the 
inscription,  which  consists  of  irregular 


DIOHTON   ROCK,  MASS.       ( LENGTH  ABOUT   12   Ft) 

lines  and  outline  figures,  a  few  having  a 
slight  resemblance  to  runes;  others  tri- 
angular and  circular,  among  which  can 
be  distinguished  3  outline  faces.  The  ear- 
liest copy  was  that  of  Danforth  in  1680. 
Cotton  Mather  copied  a  part  as  early  aa 
1690  and  sent  a  rude  woodcut  of  the  entire 
inscription  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Great 
Britain  in  1712.    Copies  were  also  made 
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by  Isaac  Greenwood  in  1730;  by  Stephen 
Sewell,  of  Cambridge,  in  1768;  by  Prof. 
Wintbrop  in  1788;  by  Joseph  Gooding  in 
1790;  by  Edward  A.  Kendall  in  1807;  by 
Job  Gardner  in  1812,  and  one  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  in  1830. 
Soon  after  this  the  8u^:ge8tion  was  made 
that  it  was  a  runic  inscription  of  the 
Norsemen,  and  the  interest  excited  by 
this  caused  it  to  be  frequently  copied  and 
published.  The  subject,  with  accompa- 
nying fifi:ure8,  was  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Danish  antiquaries,  especially  by  Rafn, 
in  Antiquitates  Americanae  (1837).  The 
earlier  drawings  mentioned  above  are  re- 
produced by  Mallery  (10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pi.  xi,  1893).  The  annexed  illustration 
from  a  photograph  is  perhaps  the  most 
nearly  correct  of  any  pubhshed.  The 
opinions  advanced  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  signification  of  the  inscription  varv 
widely.  The  mopibers  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  whom  a  copy  was  sent,  judged 
it  to  be'  Punic;  Lort,  in  a  paper  in 
ArchsBologia  (London,  1786),  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  peo- 
ple from  Siberia;  Gen.  Washington,  who 
saw  Winthrop^s  drawings  at  Cambridge 
in  1789,  pronounced  the  inscription  simi- 
lar to  those  made  by  the  Indians;  Davis 
and  Kendall  also  ascribed  it  to  the  Indians, 
the  former  thinking  it  represented  an  In- 
dian deer  hunt.  The  Danish  antiquaries 
decided  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  North- 
men; Prof.  Finn  Magnusen  interpreted 
the  central  portion,  assuming  it  to  consist 
of  runes,  as  meaning  that  Thorfinn  with 
151  men  took  possession  of  the  country; 
and  even  Dr  De  Costa  was  persuaded  that 
the  central  part  is  runic.  Buckingham 
Smith,  according  to  Haven  (Proc.  Am. 
Antio.  Soc.,  Apr.  29,  1863),  was  inclined 
to  believe  it  to  consist  of  ciphers  used  by 
the  Roipan  Catholic  Church.  Schoolcraft, 
although  charged  with  wavering  in  his 
opinion,  decided  without  reservation  in 
1853  that  it  wasentirely  Indian.  The  latter 
author  submitted  several  drawings  of  the 
inscription  to  an  Algonquian  chief,  who, 
rejecting  a  few  of  the  figures  near  the  cen- 
ter, interpreted  the  remainder  as  the  me- 
morial of  a  battle  between  two  native 
tribes.  Although  this  Indian's  explana- 
tion is  considered  doubtful,  the  general 
conclusion  of  students  in  later  years, 
especially  after  Mallery' s  discussion,  is 
that  the  inscription  is  the  work  of  In- 
dians and  belonss  to  a  type  found  in 
Pennsylvania  and  at  points  m  the  W. 

Following  are  the  more  important 
writings  on  the  subject  of  Dighton  Rock: 
Antiquitates  Americance,  1837;  Archteolo- 
gia,  VIII,  1786;  T.  Ewbank,  N.  Am.  Rock- 
writing,  1866;  Gravier  in  Compte-rendu 
Cong.  Intemat.  des  Am^»ricanistes,  i,  1875; 
Haven  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  Apr. 
29,  1863,  Oct  21,  1864,  Oct,  1867;  Ken- 


dall, Trav.,  11,  1809;  Mallery  in  10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1893;  Mem.  Am.  Acad.  Arts 
and  Sci.,  ii,  pt  2,  1804,  in,  pt  1,  1809; 
Philos.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  I>ond.,  xxviii, 
1714;  Rau  (1)  in  Am.  Antiq.,  i,  1878;  (2) 
in  Mac.  Am.  Hist,  Feb.,  1878,  Apr.,  1879; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  1861,  iv,  1854; 
Trans.  Soc.  Antiquaries,  Lond.,  1732; 
Winsor,  Hist  Am.,  i,  1884.  (c.  t.) 

Dippers  and  Ladles.     See  Receptacles. 

BiBcoidal  Btones.  Prehistoric  objects  of 
unknown  use  (see  Problematical  ofjjects) 
whose  most  typical  form  is  that  of  a 
double-convex'  or  double-concave  lens. 
The  perimeter  is  a  circle  and  the  sides 
range  from  considerably  convex  through 
plane  to  deeply  concave.  The  diameter 
varies  from  1  in.  to  8  in.,  the  thickness 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  6 in.,  very 
rarely  passing  these  limits;  the  two  di- 
mensions have  no  definite  relation  to 
each  other.  Some  specimens  are  convex 
on  one  face  and  plane  on  the  other;  but 
when  one  face  is  concave  the  other  is 
also.  Of  the  latter  form  many  have  a 
secondary  depression  at  the  center;  others 
have  a  perforation  which  is  sometimes 
enlarged  until  the  disk  becomes  a  ring. 
They  are  made  principally  of  very  haM 
rock,  as  quartz,  flint,  jasper,  novaculite, 
quartzite,  porphyry,  syenite,  and  the  like, 
tnough   stone   as  ._ 

soft  as  marble, 
sandstone,  barite, 
and  even  steatite 
was  sometimes 
chosen.  No  type 
of  relics  is  more 
difficult  to  classify 
than  these  disks. 
The  name  first  given  them,  and  by  which 
they  are  still  commonly  known,  is  ' '  chun- 
key  stones,"  from  the  native  name  of  the 
game  played  with  analogous  disks  by 
southern  Indians.  But  the  description  of 
the  game,  considered  in  connection  with 
the  great  variation  in  size  and  material  of 
the  specimens,  shows  that  onlv  a  small 
percentage  of  them  could  have  fceen  thus 
utilized.  Culin  believes  that  a  limited 
number  may  be  definitely  regarded  as 
chunkey  stones.  He  recognizes  three 
types:  (1)  perforated  (least common);  (2) 
symmetncal,  unperforated ;  (3)  asym- 
metrical, unperforated.  A  similar  diver- 
sity is  observed  in  the  stones  used  in  the 
analogous  Hawaiian  game  of  maika  (24th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1906).  From  the  smooth, 
symmetrical,  highly  polished  chunkey 
stone  they  merge  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  muUers,  pestles,  mortars,  pitted 
stones,  polish  ing  and  grind  ingstones,  ham- 
mers, sinkers,  club  heads,  and  ornaments, 
for  all  of  which  purposes  except  the  last 
they  may  have  oeen  used  in  some  of 
their  stages,  so  that  no  dividing  line  is 
possible.     They  present    various   styles 


Disk  op  Orani-ec;  Virginia. 
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and  degrees  of  finish.  Many  retain  their 
natural  surface  on  both  sides  with  the 
edge  worked  off  by  grinding  or  pecking, 
the  latter  marks  possibly  resulting  from 
use  as  hammers.  The  sides  may  be 
groimd  down  while  the  edge  remains  un- 
touched; or,  when  made  from  a  thick 
pebble,  the  sides  may  be  pecked  and  the 
edge  ground.  Some  specimens  which  are 
entirely  unworked  require  very  close  ex- 
amination to  distinguish  them  from  oth- 
ers whose  whole  surface  has  been  artifi- 
cially produced.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  arrange  a  large  number  of  specimens 
from  one  locality  in  a  regular  series  from 
a  roughly  chipped  disk  to  a  finished 
product  of  the  highest  polish  and  sym- 
metry. The  finest  specimens,  in  greatest 
numbers,  come  from  the  states  s.  of  the 
Ohio  r.,  and  from  Arkansas  eastward  to 
the  Atlantic.  The  territory  within  a 
radius  of  100  m.  around  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  and  for  about  the  same  distance 
around  Memphis,  is  especially  rich  in 
them.  From  s.  e.  Ohio  to  central  Mis- 
souri a  considerable  number  has  been 
found,  though  few  of  them  are  as  well 
wrought  as  those  from  the  S.  Rather 
rough  ones  occur  along  the  Delaware  r. 
Beyond  the  limits  indicated  the  type 
practically  disappears.  Discoidal  stones 
corresponding  closely  with  eastern  types, 
save  that  the  faces  are  rarely  concave, 
are  found  in  the  Pueblo  country  and  in 
the  Pacific  states.     See  Chunkey, 

Objects  of  the  class  here  described  are 
referred  to  by  numerous  authors,  includ- 
ing Fowke  (1)  Archaeol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902, 
(2)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  Moorehead,  Pre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Squier  and  Davis,  An- 
cient Monuments,  1848;  Rau,  Archseol. 
Coll.  Nat.  Mus.,  1876;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
Tenn.,  1897.  (g.  p.) 

DiBease.    See  Health. 

BiBhoB.  Vessels  for  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food  and  other  purposes  were 
manufactured  by  all  Indian  tribes.  While 
their  use  as  receptacles  prescribes  a  con- 
cavity of  circular,  oval,  or  oblong  outline, 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  shape,  decora- 
tion, etc.,  according  to  individual  taste 
or  tribal  custom,  and  a  wide  range  of 
material,  as  stone,  shell,  bone,  ivory, 
horn,  rawhide,  bark,  wood,  gourd,  pot- 
tery, and  basketry. 

The  vessels  for  serving  food  were  not 
used  to  hold  individual  portions,  for  the 
Indians  ate  in  common;  but  the  little 
dishes  held  salt  and  other  condiments, 
small  quantities  of  delicate  foods,  etc. 
The  larger  dishes  contained  preparations 
of  corn  or  other  soft  vegetables,  and  the 
trays  and  platters  were  for  game,  bread, 
etc.,  or  for  mixing  or  preparing  food. 
In  many  cases  the  cooking  pot  held  the 
common  meal,  and  portions  were  taken 


out  bv  means  of  small  dishes  and  ladles, 
in  which  they  were  cooled  and  eaten. 
Some  dishes  had  special  uses,  as  platters, 
mats,  and  trays  for  drying  fruits,  roasting 
seeds,  etc.,  and  as  ceremonial  bowls,  bas- 
kets, etc. 

From  archeological  sites  have  been  col- 
lected many  examples  of  dishes.  Some 
made  of  soapstone  were  found  in  several 
Eastern  and  Southern  states,  and  in 
Wyoming  and  California.  Vessels  formed 
of  seashells,  cut  principally  from  Busy- 
corij  and  also  from  CassiSy  StrombuSf  and 
Fasciolariaj  were  found  in  Ohio,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  ana 
Florida.  Dishes  of  pottery  come  from 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  some 
made  of  wood  fr©m  Florida. 

The  Indians  in  general  used  dishes  of 
wood,  and  even  where  pottery,  basketry, 
and  bark  were  common,  wooden  vessels 
were  made.  Each  region  supplied  suit- 
able woods.  A  predilection  for  burl  wood 
and  knots  was  general.  The  majority  of 
existing  wooden  vessels  were  fashioned 
with  iron  tools,  but  before  metal  was 
introduced  they  were  excavated  by  means 
of  fire  and  stone  tools.  Eskimo  wooden 
dishes  were  sometimes  cut  from  a  single 
piece,  but  they  usually  had  a  rim  of  bent 
wood  fastened  to  the  excavated  bottom 
and  were  oval  in  shape.  Those  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes  were  boxes  of  rectangu- 
lar shape,  with  scarfed  and  bent  sides 
attached  to  the  bottom;  but  the  Indians 
also  had  excavated  dishes  carved  to  rep- 
resent animal  forms  in  great  variety,  and 
small  bowls  of  horn  occur.  The  Salishan 
tribes  made  dishes  of  wood  and  horn 
which  were  elaborately  carved.  The 
northern  Athapascans  as  a  rule  used 
dishes,  platters,  and  trays  of  birch  bark 
folded  and  sewed,  but  among  some  tribes 
the  dishes  were  like  those  of  the  Eskimo. 

The  Chippewa  had  well-finished  wooden 
dishes  of  rectangular,  oval,  or  circular 
shape.  The  Iroquois  made  excellent 
dishes,  cups,  bowls^  etc.,  of  burl  wood, 
and  sometimes  furnished  them  with  han- 
dles. The  Plains  Indians  also  used  in 
preference  burl  or  knot  wood,  and  while 
as  a  rule  their  dishes  were  simple  in  out- 
line and  homely,  some  specimens  were 
well  carved  and  finished.  The  Virginia 
and  other  Southern  Indians  cut  dishes, 
often  of  large  size,  from  soft  wo^;  of  these 
the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  bowls  and 
platters  made  of  tupelo  are  noteworthy. 
The  Ute  made  rude  oval  bowls  with  pro- 
jections at  the  ends,  and  oblong  platters 
and  knot  bowls  with  handles.  The 
Paiute  used  for  dishes  the  carapace  of  the 
box  turtle.  The  Pueblos,  while  relyint 
mainly  on  pottery  and  basketry,  had 
dishes  wrought  from  knots  and  mountain- 
sheep  horn.  The  Pima  and  Papago  made 
oblong  trays  and  shallow  platters  from 
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mesqoite  wood.  The  Hupa  of  n.  Califor- 
nia cat  large,  flat  trays  from  redwood. 
The  tribes  of  the  Santa  Barbara  region, 
California,  inlaid  wooden  vessels  with 
mother-of-pearl. 

Bark  disnes  were  extensively  used  by 
tribes  within  the  birch  area  ana  to  some 
extent  by  all  the  forest  Indians.  Those 
of  the  8.  made  great  use  of  gourds. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  employed  pottery 
and  to  some  extent  basketry  for  dishes, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  a  lesser  degree  of 
some  of  the  Plains  and  Eastern  tribes. 
Southwestern  and  Calif omian  Indians 
made  use  of  basketry  almost  exclusively. 
See  Barky  Basketry^  Bowls,  Implements^ 
Pottery y  Receptacles,  Woodivcrk. 

Consult  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ., 
Am.  Archseol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 1903; 
Holmes  in  20th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903; 
Moore  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
x-xii,  1894-1903;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  m  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  V,  1905;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894.  (w.  H.) 

Biftaneia.  One  of  the  villages  of  the 
Opata. — Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Antnrop.,  vi, 
72,  1904. 

Bittakana  ( Ditsd^k&nay  *  sewers *).  A  Co- 
manche division,  the  name  of  which  was 
formerly  Widy  u  ( *  awl ' ) ,  but  on  the  death 
-  of  a  chief  bearing  the  same  name  it  was 
changed  to  Ditsakana.  They  were  also 
popularly  known  as  Yamparika,  from 
their  habit  of  eating  yampa  root.  They 
were  estimated  to  number  356  in  1869, 
and  200  in  1872,  but  their  present  popu- 
lation is  unknown,  as  the  Comanche  divi- 
sions are  not  officially  recognized.  (  j.  m.  ) 
BitsilcAaa.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1044, 
1896.    StaitdOiiwat.— Ibid,  ('northerners').    Oiii- 


yia.— Butcher  and  Lyendecher,  MS.  Comanche 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1867.  It-ohit-a-bad-ah.— Neigh- 
bors in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tr.,  u,  128, 1852.  Japes.— 
Bol.  Soc.  Mex.,  V,  818,  1867.  Lampanteka.— Bol- 
laert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  265,  1850. 
Xamparaek.'— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Ix>nd., 
1856.  LlamparioM.— Escudero,  Noticias  Nuevo 
Mex.,  88.  1849.  Boot  Diggers.— Butler  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76, 29th  Cong. ,  2d  seas. ,  6, 1847.  Eoot-Eaters.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  522,  1851.  Bampa- 
rioka.— Maximili&n,  Trav.,  510.  1843.  Tapparies 
Oomanohes.— AlTord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th 
Cong.,  8d  seas.,  28,  1869  (misprint).  Teaohats- 
I.— Ibid.,  36.    Teokat  Kenna.— McKuslEer  in 


1848.  Tamnateka.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am., 
3»1,  1885.  Tampazicas.— Domenech,  Deserts,  ii, 
21, 1860.  Yamperaok.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xil,  1848. 
Yamperethka.— Battey,  Advent.,  90,  1875.    Yam- 

Sr-xikeu.— Leavenworth  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  189, 
8t  Cong.,  2d  sesB.,  6,  1870.  Yam-pe-oo-ooea.— 
Butler  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sew.,  6, 
1847.  Yampirioa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  O,  39th  Cong., 
Ist  sess. ,  4, 1866.    Yam-pi-ric-eoes.— Butler  in  hTr. 


Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  40,  40th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  14, 
Ted-Ohath-Zeimas.— Ibid.      Tedehat-kenna.— Ibid. 


Titsakanai .—Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXIII,  300, 1886  ('the  sewing  people').  Tupes.— 
Domenech,  Deserts,  n,  21, 1860.  wi'dyu.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1(W4,  1896  ('awl').  Wiui- 
ni'em.— HotTman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxiii, 
300,  1886.  Yaehakeenees.- Penney  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1869, 101, 1870  (probably  the  same;  Yampa- 
lakas  also  given) .  xamhareek.— Ruxton,  Life  in 
Far  West,  201,  184i.  Yamparaok.— Burnet  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  230,  1851.  Yampara- 
kas,— Penney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  101.  1870. 
Yampareoks.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  544, 
1878.  Yampareekas.— Hazen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 
888,  1870.  xamparioas.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  l23, 
1853.  Yam'pan'ka.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philofl.  Soc.,  XXIII.  299,  1886  ('yampa  eaters'). 
Yam-pa-se  eas.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  574, 


Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8,  1847.  Yapa.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1044, 1896.  Yapa- 
in^— Pimentel,  Cuadro  Deacr.,  ii,  847, 1865.    xa- 


parehea.— Ibid.  Ya-p4-res-k*.— Butcher  and  Ly- 
endecher, Comanche  MS.  Vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867. 
Ya'pa-re'xka.— Oatschet,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Yappaiickoes.— McKuskerin  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
40, 40th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  13. 1869.  Yappariko.— Al- 
vord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18, 40th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  6, 1868. 

DiwiriL    See  Bawl, 

Djahni-gitiiLai  {Dia^puV  gUind\  *  sea- 
ward Eagles ' ).  A  division  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida.  They  considered 
themselves  a  part  of  the  Gitins  of  Skide- 
gate,  being  simply  those  who  lived  far- 
thest outward  down  Skide^te  inlet, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.  They 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  Eagle  popu- 
lation at  Naikun  and  C.  Ball. —Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 
ly'aaquSg'it  'ena'!.— Boos,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can., 26. 1889;  ibid.,  12th  Rep.,  26;  1898.  Tsiagwi' 
gTit'inai'.— Ibid. 

Sjahni-hl^ahet-kegawai  (BjaqniVlffd^- 
xet  qe^qawa-\,  *  those  bom  on  the  seaward 
side  of  Pebble  town  * ) .  A  subdivision  of 
the  Ulgahet-gitinai,  of  the  Haidaof  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Dtjahui-Bkwahladftffai  {DjaxuV  sqoafladr 
a^a-t,  ^down-the-inletSKwahladasM.  A 
division  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  were  probably  once  a  part  of  the 
Skwahladas  who  lived  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  being 
distinguished  from  them  bv  the  fact  that 
they  lived  seaward  (dj<ihu\)  down  Skide- 
gate  inlet. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  269, 
1905. 

Diaaqui'skaaU'adaga'i.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
IMbes  Can.,  26,  1889.  TsaagwisgnaU'adecai'.— 
Ibid.,  12th  Rep.,  26, 1898. 

BjeBtyedje  (Uong  lake').  A  former 
village  of  the  Kansa  on  Kansas  r.,  near 
Lawrence,  Kans. — Dorsey,  Kansa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

I>jig08rig»  miigogi^ga),  A  legendary 
Haida  town  of  the  Kasta-k^awai  on  Cop- 

Ssr  bay,  Moresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
rit.  Col.—Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 
1905. 

Djigna  {DjVgiui).  A  legendary  Haida 
town  on  the  n.  shore  of  Cumshewa  inlet. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  whence 
the  ancestress  of  the  Djiguaahl-lanas,  Kai- 
ahl-lanas,  Kona-kegawai,  and  Stawas-hai- 
dagai  is  said  to  have  come. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  94,  1905. 

Bjiguaahl-lanas  ( Dji'gua  (U  Wnas,  *DjI'- 
guatown  people  * ) .  A  prominent  division 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  so  named 
from  a  legendary  town  on  the  n.  side  of 
Cumshewa  inlet,  whence  their  ancestress, 
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who  was  also  the  ancestress  of  the  Kai- 
ahl-lanas,  Kona-kegawai,  and  Stawas-hai- 
dagai,  is  said  to  have  come.  They  lived  in 
the  town  of  Kloo.^-Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
273, 1905. 

TMfoatl  U'nas.— Boa«,  12th  Bep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  26, 1898. 

Djihnagiti  (DjijmdgttSy  Masset  dialect. 
ChawagiSy  *  always  low  water* ).  A  Haida 
town  on  a  creek  just  s.  of  Naikun,  e.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  n.  w.  Brit.  Col.  Anciently 
it  belonged  to  the  Naikun-kegawai,  but 
afterward  to  the  Chawagis-stustae. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280,1905. 

Bjishtangading.  A  Hupa  village  at  a 
bend  in  Trinity  r.  at  the  extreme  s.  end 
of  Hupa  valley,  Cal.,  below  the  mouth  of 
Tishtanwitang  cr.  (p.  e.  g,  ) 

IHiotanadu. — Qoddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa,  12, 1908.  Pa-tet-oh.— McKee  ( 1851 )  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194, 1853.  Pat- 
i»ch-oh.— Meyer.  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 
Pelit-tMa-aii.~Gibb.v,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1852.  Pepht- 
soh.— Gibb8in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  139, 
1853.  P^taawan.— Goddard,  infn,  1903  (Yurok 
name).  Tish-tan'-a-tan. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  73,  1877. 

DjuB-hade  {Lfjus  xade^,  *  people  of  Djus 
island ' ).  A  division  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 
the  Haida,  living  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name  at  the  entrance  of  Tsooskahli, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  and  closely  related 
to  the  Widja-gitunai,  Tohlka-gitunai,  and 
Chets-gitunai.  They  afterward  moved 
to  the  mouth  of  Masset  inlet  A  branch 
of  the  Kuna-lanas  received  the  same 
name. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275, 1905. 
DxM  hawlrai'.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
28, 1898. 

Dookmaokie.  A  name  of  the  maple- 
leaved  arrow  wood  (  Viburnum  acerifo- 
Hum),  The  Indians  used  this  plant  for 
external  application  in  tumors,  etc.  The 
terminal  -te  suggests  that  the  word  came 
from  them  first  to  the  Dutch,  and  from 
these  to  English-speakers.  According  to 
Miss  L.  S.  Chamberlain  (Am.  Nat.,  xxxv, 
3,  1901),  the  Delawares  smoked  dogeku- 
mak.  W.  R.  Gerard  (Gard.  and  For.,  ix, 
262, 1896)  says  it  is  from  a  Mahican  word 
meaning  *it  is  cooling,*  which  would  be 
related  to  the  Chippewa  iakaiamagadj  *  it 
is  cool.*  A  Delaware  origin  is  however 
more  probable.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Doestoe  (Mive  where  there  are  large 
falls  of  water  * ).  A  subdivision  of  Apache 
under  chiefs  Chiquito  and  Disalin  in  1875. 
DoM-to'-e. — White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.A.E. 

Dog.     A  former  division  of  the  Foxes. 

Dog.     See  Maug  Horses. 

Dog  Creek.  A  Shuswap  village  or  band 
on  upper  Eraser  r.  below  the  mouth  of 
Chilcotin  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  14  in  1904.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2,  72,  1904. 

DogaokamuB.  A  name  for  Comus  cir- 
dnatn,  cited  by  Gerard  (Gard.  and  For., 
IX,  263,  1896),  who  states  that  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption   of    damaganatikwamom,    *  pipe- 


stem  bush,*  in  the  Penobscot  dialect  of 
Algonquian.  The  word  is  also  spelled 
dogackerme.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Dogekamak.    See  Dockmackie. 

Dogi.  Mentioned  by  Lederer  ( Discov. , 
2,  1672)  as  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
piedmont  region  of  Virginia  before  the 
appearance  of  the  historic  tribes  in  that 
section.  They  were  extinct  at  the  time 
of  his  journey  in  1670.  Apparently  dis- 
tinct from  the  Doeg  (Nanticoke). 
Taod.— Lederer,  op.  clt. 

Do-gitnnai  (Do-gitAnd^-ij  *Gitans  of 
the  west  coast* ).  A  division  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida.  They  are  said  to  have 
branched  off  from  the  Mamun-gitunai, 
and,  as  the  name  implies,  their  towns 
and  camping  places  were  on  the  w.  coast 
of  Queen  Charlotte  id.,  Brit.  Col. — Swan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  275,  1905. 
Togyit'inai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
22,1898. 

Dogs.  A  band  or  a  secret  order  of  the 
Hidatea. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep, 
1850,  143,  1851. 
DogB.  See  Domestication, 
Dog  Soldiers.  See  Military  societies, 
Doguene:  A  tribe  or  division  of  a  tribe 
met  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  about  1527,  when 
they  were  living  on  the  mainland  near 
the  coast,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Antonio  bay,  Tex.  The  region  was  prob- 
ably occupied  by  Karan£iwan  people, 
but  the  data  are  too  meager  to  determine 
the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Doguenes. 
SeeGatschet,  Karankawalnds.,  46,  1891. 
Afaenea.— Cabeza  de  Vaca  (1&55),  Bandelier  trans., 
120,1905.  Daafuanes,— Ibid.,79.  Degueaaa.— Ibid., 
123.  Dogueaea.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans., 
137, 1871.    Draguanea.— Ibid.,  66,  ed.  1851. 

Dohasan  (Dohdsdn,  'little  bluff'  ;  also 
Dohd,  Dohdte,  *  bluff '  )•  The  hereditary 
name  of  a  Ime  of  chiefs  of  the  Kiowa  for 
nearly  a  century.  It  has  been  borne  by 
at  least  four  members  of  the  family,  vizf 
(1)  The  first  of  whom  there  is  remem- 
brance was  originally  called  Pil-do*gft'-i 
or  Pad6*gA,  *  White-faced-buffalo-buU,' 
and  this  name  was  afterward  changed 
to  Dohil  or  Dohdte.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent chief.  (2)  His  son  was  originally 
called  A^'anoft^te  (a  word  of  doubtful 
etymology),  and  afterward  took  hia 
father's  name  of  Dohdte,  which  was 
changed  to  Doh^an,  *  Little  Dohate,*  or 
*  Little-bluff,'  for  distinction.  He  be- 
came a  great  chief,  ruling  over  the  whole 
tribe  from  1833  until  his  death  on  Cimar- 
ron r.  in  1866,  since  which  time  no  one* 
has  had  unquestioned  allegiance  in  the 
tribe.  His  portrait  was  painted  in  1834 
by  Catlin,  who  calls  him  Teh-toot-sah, 
and  his  name  appears  in  the  treaty  of 
1837  as  "  To-ho-sa,  the  Top  of  the  Moun- 
tain." (3)  His  son,  whose  widow  is  An- 
kfma,  inherited  his  father's  name,  Do- 
hdsan.      He  was   also   a   distinguished 
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warrior,  and  died  about  1894.  His  scalp 
shirt  and  war-bonnet  case  are  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum.  (4)  The  nephew  of  the 
great  DohAsan  II  and  cousin  of  the  last 
mentioned  (3)  was  also  called  Doh^an, 
and  always  wore  a  silver  cross  with  the 
name  "T^ohasan"  enjf raved  upon  it.  He 
-waa  the  author  of  the  Scott  calendar  and 
died  in  1892.  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  changed  his  name  to  Ddnpa',  'shoul- 
der-blade,* from  ddn^  *  shoulder*  (?), 
leaving  only  Ankfma*s  husband  (3)  to 
bear  the  hereditary  name,  which  is  now 
extinct  Dohasan  II,  the  greatest  chief 
in  the  history  of  the  Kiowa  tribe,  in  1831^ 
succeeded  A*date,  who  had  been  de- 
posed for  having  allowed  his  people  to 
be  surprised  and  massacred  by  the  Osage 
in  that  year.  It  was  chiefly  through  his 
influence  that  peace  was  made  between 
the  Kiowa  and  Osage  after  the  massacre 
referred  to,  which  has  never  been 
broken.  In  1862,  when  the  Cheyenne, 
Arapaho,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Kiowa 
Apache  were  assembled  on  Arkansas  r. 
to  receive  annuities,  the  agent  threat- 
ened them  with  punishment  if  they  did 
not  cease  their  raids.  Dohasan  listened 
in  perfect  silence  to  the  end,  when  he 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  agent  to  the  hundreds  of  tipis 
in  the  valley  below,  replied  in  a  charac- 
teristic speech:  "The  white  chief  is  a 
fool.  He  is  a  coward.  His  heart  is 
small — not  larger  than  a  pebble  stone. 
His  men  are  not  strong — too  few  to  con- 
tend against  my  warriors.  They  ar© 
women.  There  are  three  chiefs — the 
white  chief,  the  Spanish  chief,  and  my- 
self. The  Spanish  chief  and  myself  are 
men.  We  ao  bad  toward  each  other 
sometimes— stealing  horses  and  taking 
scalps — but  we  do  not  get  mad  and  act 
the  fool.  The  white  chief  is  a  child,  and, 
like  a  child,  gets  mad  quick.  When  my 
young  men,  to  keep  their  women  and 
children  from  starving,  take  from  the 
white  man  passing  through  our  country, 
killing  and  driving  away  our  buffalo,  a 
cup  of  sugar  or  coffee,  the  white  chief  is 
angry  and  threatens  to  send  his  soldiers. 
I  have  looked  for  them  a  long  time,  but 
they  have  not  come.  He  is  a  coward. 
His'  heart  is  a  woman's.  I  have  spoken. 
Tell  the  great  chief  what  I  have  said." 
In  addition  to  the  treaty  of  1837  Dohasan 
was  also  a  signer  of  the  treatv  of  Ft 
Atkinson,  Ind.  T.,  July  27, 1853,  and  that 
of  Oct.  18,  1865,  on  Little  Arkansas  r., 
Kansas.  See  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  pt.  1,  1898. 

Bokii  Band.  A  Chi  ppewa  band,  so  named 
from  their  chief,  residing  on  a  reserva- 
tion of  30,300  acres  at  the  head  of  French 
r.,  where  it  leaves  L.  Nipissing,  Ontario. 
They  have  a  large  admixture  of  French 
blood,  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  obtain 


a  livelihood  by  hunting  and  fishing  and 
by  working  in  adjacent  lumber  camps. 
The  band  numbered  62  in  1884  and  78  in 
1904.  (j.  M.) 

Dolls.  Dolls  were  common  among  all 
the  American  tribes.  They  were  fashioned 
from  stone,  wood,  clay,  skin,  dough, 
corncobs,  plants,  and  rags.  Those  used 
merely  as  playthings  were  frequently 
elaborately  dressed  by  the  mother  in  ac- 
cordance with  tribal  costumes.  Human 
hair  was  sometimes  fastened  to  the  head 
and  arranged  in  the  tribal  style,  the  face 
was  painted,  the  eyebrows  were  marked, 
and  tattoo  lines  were  indicated.  Labrets 
of  bone  or  shell  were  put  in  place  among 
the  tribes  which  used  these  objects,  and 
the  doll  was  further  adorned  with  ear- 
rings, bracelets,  and  necklaces.  The  Es- 
kimo father  carved  the  small  bone  or  ivory 
dolls  more  or  less  elaborately,  and  made 
them  stand  upright,  to 
the  great  delight  of  the 


Eastern  Eskimo  Doll 


WESTCRN  Eskimo  doll 


children.  Among  these  people  there  waa 
a  festival  in  whicn  small  figures  or  dolls 
were  used  to  represent  the  dead,  at  which 
time  the  people  prepared  and  partook  of 
food  in  their  presence  in  memory  of  the 
time  when  those  represented  were  living. 
The  corncob  and  rag  dolls  were  usually 
of  the  child's  own  manufacture.  Those 
made  of  dough  were  used  in  a  social  cere- 
mony among  the  Iroquois.  Dolls  were 
provided  with  cradles,  clothing,  tenta,  and 
vessels  and  utensils  of  clay. 

In  the  S.  W.  and  the  extreme  N.  little 
figures  were  made  for  ceremonies  in  which 
mythic  ancestors  or  dead  relatives  were 
remembered.  Travelers  have  sometimes 
mistaken  these  figures  for  idols.  Among 
the  Hopi  these  little  figures  are  of  soft 
Cottonwood,  so  cut  and  painted  as  to  indi- 
cate in  miniature  the  elaborate  head- 
dress, decorated  face,  body,  and  clothing 
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of  those  who  represent  kachinas,  or  im- 
personations of  ancestral  "breath  bodies" 
or  spirits  of  men.  These  dolls  are  not 
worshipped,  but  are  made  by  the  priests 
in  their  kivas  during  the  great  spring 
ceremonies  as  presents 
for  the  little  girls,  to 
whom  they  are  presented 
on  the  morning  of  the 
last  day  of  the  festival  b^ 
men  personating  kachi- 
nas  (Fewkes).  In  this 
way  the  young  become 
familiar  with  the  com- 


Hori  Kachina  doll  of 

WOOD  (1-4) 


Ho«  OOLL  OP  Clay  (i-«) 


plicated  and  symbolic  masks,  ornaments, 
and  garments  worn  during  tribal  and 
religious  ceremonies.  See  Amusements^ 
Child  life^  Games, 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field 
Columb.  Mus.  Publ.,  55  and  66;  Fewkes 
in  17th,  19th,  and  2l8t  Reps.  B.  A.  E., 
and  Internat.  Archiv.  Ethnog.,  vii,  1894; 
Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898;  Nel- 
son in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Turner 
in  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.     (a.  c.  f.) 

Dolores  (contracted  from  Span.  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  Dolores^  *  Our  Lady  of  Sor- 
rows*). A  mission  established  among 
the  Pima  by  Father  Kino  in  1687,  just 
above  Cucurpe  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
w.  branch  of  the  Rio  Sonora,  in  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  According  to  Venegas 
it  had  2  visitas  (probably  Remedios  and 
Coco8i>era)  in  1721.  Pop.  29  in  1730. 
Dolores.— Mange  (1699)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  352,  1889.  Lot  Dolores.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  347,  IH&i.  Nuestra  Senora  de  lot  Dolores. — 
Kino  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  248,1856. 
.  BoloreB.  A  Spanish  Franciscan  mission 
established  in  California  within  the  site 
of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  Oct.  9, 
1776.  When  Gov.  Portola,  in  searching 
for  Monterey,  came  to  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  that  had  remained  hidden  to 
all  previous  explorers.  Father  Jonipero 
Serra  regarded  it  as  a  miraculous  discov- 
ery, for  the  visitador-general  in  naming 
the  missions  to  be  established  at  the 
havens  of  the  coast  had  said  to  the  mis- 
sion president,  who  was  disappointed  be- 


cause the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
order  was  omitted,  that  if  St  Francis  de- 
sired a  mission  he  must  show  his  port. 
The  missionaries  impatiently  brooked  the 
obstacles  that  delayed  planting  a  mission 
at  the  port  that  their  patron  saint  had 
revealed.  The  site  was  beside  the  lagoon 
of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores,  hence 
the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Assiei 
came  to  be  known  as  Dolores  mission. 
There  were  no  natives  present  when  the 
mission  was  opened.  The  inhabitants, 
the  Romonan,  nad  been  driven  from  the 
peninsula  by  a  hostile  tribe  who  burned 
their  rancherias  and  killed  all  who  did  not 
escape  on  rafts.  When  the  fugitives  re- 
turned to  find  their  home  occupied  by  the 
Spaniards  they  were  disposed  to  contend 
for  its  possession.  In  the  first  fight  the  sol- 
diers fired  in  the  air,  in  the  next  they  shot 
a  native,  upon  which  the  savages  begged 
for  peace,  but  fled  when  the  Spaniards  re- 
leased after  a  whipping  those  that  they  had 
captured,  and  were  not  seen  again  until 
spring.  The  missionaries  gradually  won 
their  confidence  after  they  returned  and  in 
October  baptized  1 7  adults.  At  the  end  of 
5  years  there  were  215  converts,  and  in  1796 
they  numbered  720.  The  neophytes  when 
harshly  treated  could  escape  easily  by 
water,  and  after  280  had  run  away  and 
the  soldiers  were  unable  to  stay  the  exodus 
the  head  missionary  sent  out  a  party  of 
15  Christian  Indians,  of  whom  7  were  slain 
by  the  Cuchillones.  A  priest,  Father 
Fernandez,  brought  charges  a«iinst  the 
missionary  fathers,  and  Gov.  Borica  de- 
manded that  they  reform  their  treat- 
ment— long  tasks,  scant  rations,  and  cruel 
punishments,  evidenced  by  200  escapee  and 
as  many  deaths  within  a  ^ear.  Although 
Father  Lasuen,  the  mission  president, 
promised  and  endeavored  to  remedy  the 
alleged  evils,  the  Indians  continued  to 
run  away,  and  the  missionaries,  in  1797, 
sent  out  another  party  of  neophytes  to 
gather  in  the  lost  fiock,  but  the  former 
barely  escaped  the  fate  of  the  preceding 
party.  The  Saclan  harbored  the  fugitives 
and  threatened  to  kill  the  mission  In- 
dians if  they  continued  to  work  and  the 
soldiers  if  they  interfered.  The  governor 
sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  punish 
them,  and  in  the  fight  2  soldiers  were 
wounded  and  7  natives  killed.  The 
Cuchian  were  also  attacked  and  the  sol- 
diers returned  with  83  of  the  fugitive 
Christians.  During  the  decade  1,213  na- 
tives were  baptized  and  1,031  buried,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the  neo- 

Ehyte  population  was  644.  The  cattle 
ad  increased  to  8,200  head,  and  the 
crop  in  1800  was  4,100  bushels,  half  of  it 
wheat.  The  land  about  the  mission  was 
sterile,  and  fields  12  m.  distant  were 
planted.     The  neophytes  first  dwelt  in 
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rude  huts  of  willow  poles  and  tule,  but 
between  1793  and  1798  adobe  houses  were 
built  for  every  family  and  the  thatched 
roofe  of  the  church  and  mission  buildines 
were  replaced  with  tiles.  On  looms  made 
by  the  Indians  woolen  cloth  was  produced 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  clothe  the  con- 
verts and  blankets  were  woven  for  the 
presidio.  In  1796  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  pottery  was  begun.  In  1820  the  neo- 
phyte pojjufation  was  622,  but  the  mor- 
tality continued  to  be  greater  than  in  any 
other  mission.  In  iSo  the  population 
was  219.  The  sheep  fell  off  to  one-fifth 
of  the  former  number  and  only  a  third 
as  much  grain  was  produced  as  in  1810. 
The  decline  was  due  to  the  division  of  the 
miasion  when  San  Rafael  was  founded  in 
a  healthier  location  in  1817  and  San 
Francisco  Solano  in  1823.  While  the 
baptisms  were  exceeded  only  at  San  Jos^, 
there  were  2,100  deaths  at  San  Francisco 
'  Dolores  and  San  Rafael,  whither  half  the 
neophytes  were  removed,  in  the  10  years 
endmg  with  1820.  Solano,  founded  with 
the  intention  of  transferring  the  entire 
mission,  received  half  the  neophytes  of 
the  parent  mission,  but  returned  a  part 
when  it  waa  constituted  an  independent 
establishment.  The  buildings  fell  into 
ruin,  except  the  church,  which  is  still 
standing  as  part  of  the  Dolores  mission 
church  of  San  Francisco.  The  number 
of  neophytes  fell  to  204  in  1832,  and  in 
1840  there  were  89  at  San  Mateo  and 
about  50  scattered  about  the  district 
The  civilian  administrator  found  little 
property  in  1834  and  soon  none  was  left. 
The  neophytes  received  nothing;  they 
were  never  organized  in  a  pueblo,  but 
were  apportioned  among  the  settlers  and 
held  in  servitude  against  their  will.  In 
1843  the  last  remnant,  8  aged  starvelings, 
appealed  to  the  Government  for  help. 

The  tribes  that  came  first  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Dolores  mission  were  the 
Ahwaste,  Altahmo,  Olhon,  Romonan, 
and  Tulomo,  all  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, the  Costanoan,  as  did  some  other 
trit^,  not  so  numerous,  that  lived  on  or 
near  the  thickly  peopled  shores  of  San 
Francisco  bay.  Tney  subsisted  by  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Both  sexes  often  wore 
their  hair  short,  having  the  custom  of  cut- 
ting it  when  afflicted  by  sorrow  or  misfor- 
tune. Those  of  the  s.  allowed  their  hair 
to  grow  and  wore  the  long  carefully 
dre^ed  braids  adorned  with  b«ads  and 
trinkets  wound  about  the  head  like  a  tur- 
ban. The  medicine-men,  through  their 
incantations,  pretended  to  be  able  to  bring 
fish  as  well  as  to  cure  the  sick.  Of  the  blul> 
ber  of  stranded  whales  and  of  seals  they 
were  extremely  fond,  and  they  ate  nuts, 
berries,  and  camas  bulbs,  and  made  l)read 
of  seeds  and  acorns.  The  people  who  came 
to  the  mission  from  the  opposite  shore  of 


the  bay  and  the  estuary  were  of  lighter 
hue  and  more  corpulent  than  the  coast 
Indians.  The  men  went  naked,  coating 
themselves  with  mud  on  cold  mornings; 
the  women  wore  an  apron  of  sedge  or 
rushes  reaching  before  and  behind  U>  the 
knees  and  a  cloak  of  the  same  material 
over  their  shoulders.  People  are  said  to 
have  married  and  parted  without  cere- 
mony, mothers  taking  their  children  with 
them,  and  men  often  took  whole  families 
of  sisters  for  their  wives.  These  Indians 
burned  their  dead. 

The  following  list  of  rancheriaa  and 
tribes  from  which  the  mission  drew  its 
neophytes  is  adapted  from  those  recorded 
in  the  parish  books  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Oct.  18,  1861): 

Abmoctac,  Acnj^s,  Acyum,  Aleta,  Al- 
tahmo, Aluenchi,  Amutaja,  Anamas,  An- 
amon,  Anchin,  Aramay,  Assunta,  Atarpe, 
Cachanegtac,  Caprup,  Carascan,  Cazopo, 
Chagunte,  Chanigtac,  Chapugtac,  Chayen, 
Chipisclin,  Chipletac,  Chiputca,  Chuchic- 
tac,  Chupcan,Churmutce,  Chutchin,  Chy- 
nau,  Conop,  Elarroyde,  Flunmuda,  Gam- 
chines,  Genau,  Guanlen,  Guloismistac, 
Halchis,  Horocroc,  Huimen,  Hunctu, 
Itaes,  Joquizara,  Josquigard,  Juniamuc, 
Juris,  Lamsim,  Libantone,  Livangebra, 
Livangelva,  Luianeelua,  Luidneg,  Macsi- 
num,  Malvaitac,  Mitline,  Muingpe,  Naig, 
Naique,  Napa,  Olestura,  Ompivromo,  Oto- 
acte,  Oturbe,  Ousint,  Patnetac,  Petaluma, 
Proqueu,  Pructaca,  Pruristac,  Puichon, 
Purutea,  Puycone,  Quet,  Sadaues,  8a- 
gunte,  Saraise,  Saruntac,  Satumuo,  Sat- 
uraumo.  Sicca,  Sipanum,  Siplichiquin, 
Siscastac,  Sitintajea,  Sitlintaj,  Sittintac, 
Ssalayme,  Ssichitca,  Ssipudca,  Ssiti, 
Sso^ereate,  Ssupichum,  Subchiam,  Su- 
chui,  Sunchaque,  Talcan,  Tamalo,  Tat- 
quinte,  Timigtac,  Timsin,  Titivu,  Torose, 
Totola,  Tubisuste,  Tuca,  Tupuic,  Tu- 
puinte,  Tuzsint,  Uchium,  Urebure,  Us- 
sete,  Vagerpe,  Vectaca,  Yacmui,  Yacomui, 
Zomiomi,  Zucigin.  The  names  of  the 
tribes  which  furnished  the  early  converts 
were  Ahwaste.  Bolbone,  Chiguau,  Cuchil- 
lones,  Chuscan,  Ck)tejen,  Jimatca,  Karkin, 
Khulpuni,  Olemos,  Olhon,  Olmolococ, 
Olpen,  Quemelentus,  Quirogles,  Saclan, 
Salzon  (Suisun),  Sanchines,  Saucou, 
Sichican,  Uchium,  Uquitinac. 

See  Hittell,  Hist.  Cal.,  1885-97;  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  1886-90';  Palou,  Life  of 
Serra,  102, 1884. 

Domestication.  The  Indian  learned  a 
great  deal  from  and  was  helped  in  his 
efforts  by  the  actions  of  animals  in  their 
wild  state.  The  period  of  domestication 
began  when  he  held  them  in  captivity  for 
the  gratification  of  his  desires  or  they  be- 
came attached  to  him  for  mutual  benefit. 
In  this  process  there  are  p^ations: 

1.  Commensalism  begins  when  food 
is  left  for  serviceable  animals  to  devour, 
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80  that  these  may  give  notice  of  danger 
or  advantage.  Tne  coyote  is  said  to  re- 
veal the  presence  of  tne  mountain  lion. 
Small  animals  are  tolerated  for  their 
skins  and  flesh.  Plants  would  be  sown 
to  attract  such  creatures  as  bees,  and 
tame  animals  would  be  regularly  fed  at 
later  stages. 

2.  Confinement  is  represented  by  such 
activities  as  keeping  fish  and  other  aquatic 
anunals  in  ponas;  caging  birds  and  carry- 
ing off  their  young,  gallinaceous  fowl  last; 
tymg  up  dogs  or  muzzling  them;  cor- 
ralling ruminants,  and  hobbling  or  teth- 
ering wild  horses  so  as  to  have  them  near, 
keep  them  away  from  their  enemies,  or 
fatten  them  for  eating.  The  aborigines 
had  no  difficulty  in  breeding  some  ani- 
mals in  confinement,  but  few  wild  birds 
will  thus  propagate,  and  the  Indians  could 
obtain  those  to  tame  only  by  robbing 
nests.  Lawson  says  of  the  Congaree  of 
North  Carolina  that  "they  take  storks 
and  cranes  before  they  can  fly  and  breed 
them  as  tame  and  familiar  as  dung-hill 
fowls." 

3.  Keeping  animals  for  their  service  or 
produce,  as  dogs  for  retrieving  game  or 
catching  fish,  hawks  for  killmg  birds; 
various  creatures  for  their  fleece,  hides, 
feathers,  flesh,  milk,  etc.,  and  taming 
them  for  amusement  and  for  ceremonial 
or  other  purposes,  were  a  later  develop- 
ment.    Roger  Williams  says  the  Narra- 

f  inset  Indians  of  Rhode  Island  kept  tame 
awks  about  their  cabins  to  frighten  small 
birds  from  the  fields. 

4.  Actually  breaking  them  to  work, 
training  dogs,  horses,  and  cattle  for  pack- 
ing, sledding,  hauling  travois,  and,  later, 
for  riding,  constitutes  complete  domesti- 
cation. 

In  pre-Columbian  times  the  dog  was 
the  most  perfectly  subdued  animal  of 
the  North  Americans,  as  much  so  as  the 
llama  in  w.  South  America.  But  other 
species  of  mammals,  as  well  as  birds,  were 
in  different  degrees  rendered  tractable. 
*  After  the  coming  of  the  whites  the  meth- 
ods of  domesticating  animals  were  per- 
fected, and  their  uses  multiplied.  More- 
over, horses,  sheep,  cattle,  donkeys,  hogs, 
and  poultry  were  added  to  the  list,  and 
these  profoundly  modified  the  manners 
and  customs  of  many  Indian  tribes. 

Domestication  of  animals  increased  the 
food  supply,  furnished  pets  for  old  and 
young,  aided  in  raising  the  Indian  above 
the  plane  of  low  savagery,  helped  him  to 
go  aoout,  multiplied  his  wants,  furnished 
a  standard  of  property  and  a  medium  of 
exchange,  took  the  load  from  the  back 
of  women,  and  provided  more  abundant 
material  for  economic,  artistic,  and  cere- 
monial purposes. 

Domestication  had  a  different  develop- 
ment in  each  culture  area.     In  the  Arctic 


region  the  dog  was  preeminent;  it  was 
reared  with  unremitting  care,  the  women 
often  suckling  the  puppies;  all  its  life  it 
was  trained  to  the  sled.  As  the  dogs  were 
never  perfectly  tamed,  it  was  no  easy  task 
to  drive  a  team  of  them;  yet  by  the  aid 
of  dogs  and  sleds,  in  combination  with 
umiaks,  the  whole  polar  area  of  America 
was  exploited  by  the  Eskimo,  who  found 
these  an  excellent  means  of  rapid  transit 
from  Asia  to  the  Atlantic.  In  recent  years 
the  successful  introduction  of  the  reindeer 
among  the  Alaskan  tribes  has  proved  a 
blessing.  The  Mackenzie- Yukon  district 
is  a  canoe  country,  and  ^domestication  of 
the  dog  was  not  vigorously  prosecuted 
until  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  gave 
the  stimulus.  But  southward,  among  the 
Algonquian  and  Siouan  tribes  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  plains,  this  animal  attained 
its  best  as  a  hunter  and  a  beast  of  burden 
and  traction.  It  was  also  reared  for  food 
and  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Not  more 
than  50  pounds  could  be  borne  by  one 
dog,  but  twice  that  amount  could  be  moved 
on  a  travois.  The  coming  of  the  horse 
(q.  V. )  to  the  great  plains  was  a  boon  to  the 
Indian  tribes,  all  of  which  at  once  adopted 
the  new  instrument  of  travel  and  transpor- 
tation. The  horse  was  apotheosized;  it 
became  a  standard  of  value,  and  fostered 
a  greater  diversity  of  occupations.  But 
the  more  primitive  methods  of  domesti- 
cation were  still  practised  throughout 
the  middle  region.  In  the  n.  Pacific  area 
dogs  were  trained  to  hunt;  but  here  and 
elsewhere  this  use  of  the  dog  was  doubtleas 
learned  from  the  whites.  Morice  writes 
of  the  Athapascan  tribes  of  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia:  **  Owing  to  the  semi- 
sedentary  state  of  those  Indians  and  the 
character  of  their  country,  only  the  dog 
was  ever  domesticated  among  them  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  This 
had  a  sort  of  wolfish  asp)ect,  and  was 
small,  with  pointed,  erect  ears,  and  uni- 
formly gray,  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  impljr  that  the  domesticating  proc- 
ess had  remained  incomplete.  The  flesh 
of  those  wolf  dogs  was  relished  by  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Northwestern  and  Hudson's 
Bay  companies,  who  did  not  generally  eat 
that  of  those  of  European  descent.  In  a 
broader  sense,  those  aborigines  also  oc- 
casionally domesticated  and  have  con- 
tinued to  domesticate  other  animals,  such 
as  black  bears,  marmots,  foxes,  etc.,  which 
thev  took  when  young  and  kept  as  pets, 
tiecl  up  to  the  tent  post  or  free.  Such 
animals,  as  longas  they  remained  in  a  state 
of  subjection,  were  considered  as  members 
of  the  family  and  regarded  as  dogs,  though 
often  called  by  tne  endearing  names 
of  *son8,*  'daughters,*  *  grandsons,'  etc. 
Birds  were  never  caged,  but  might  be  seen 
at  times  hobbling  about  with  the  tips  of 
their  wings  cuf 
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In  the  California-Oregon  area  birds  of 
gay  plumage  were  ca^d,  plucked,  and 
then  set  free.  On  Santa  Catalina  id.  birds 
called  large  crows  by  the  Sf>aniards  were 
kept  and  worshipped,  recalling  Boscana's 
Btory  of  the  Shoshonean  condor  cult  on 
the  adjacent  California  coast.  In  the 
S.  W.,  the  desert  area^  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  domestication  is  seen.  The 
coyote  was  allowed  to  feed  about  the 
cainpe.  The  Querecho  ( Vaquero Apache ) 
of  Oaronado  in  1541  had  a  great  number 
of  laiye  dogs  which  they  obliged  to  carry 
their  baggage  when  they  moved  from  place 
to  place  ( see  Traivis).  Some  of  the  Pueblo 
tribes  practised  also  the  caging  of  eagles, 
the  rearing  of  turkeys,  and,  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards,  the  herding  of  sheep, 
goats,  burros,  and  horses.        (o.  t.  m.) 

Bonaoona.  A  Huron  chief  found  hy 
Jacques  Cartier,  in  1535,  residing  with  his 
people  at  the  junction  of  St  Croix  and  St 
Lawrence  re. ,  Canada.  Although  Cartier 
was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by 
this  chief,  he  managed,  partly  by  strata- 
gem and  partly  by  force,  to  convey  the 
latter  aboard  his  vessel  and  carry  him  to 
France  where  he  soon  died.  (c.  t.) 

Donaliy^B  Town.  A  ( Creek? )  settlement 
mentioned  in  1793  as  situated  on  Flint  r., 
Ga. — Melton  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  II,  372,  1832. 

Booesedoowe  ( *  plover. ' — He w  i tt ) .  A 
clan  of  the  Iroquois. 

Aaoo.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  47,  1855.  Doo-eM-doo-w<.— Morgan, 
Leagruelroq.,  46,  1851  (Seneca  form).  Hiooh^.— 
French  writer  (1666),  op.  cit.     T4-wU-tt-wi».— 


Hewitt,  inf  n,  1886  (Tuscarom  name). 

Bottlan-lnagai  (Do-sUan-lnaga'-iy  Vest- 
coast  rear- town  people').  A  local  sub- 
division of  the  Stlenga-lanas,  one  of  the 
larger  Haida  di\nsions  on  the  Raven 
side,  who  lived  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  A  small 
'section  of  them  was  called  Kaiihl- 
lanas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 
Du  Hiade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can..  2d  s.,  ii,  sec.  2,  124.  1895.  TottlBiifil- 
njMi'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Clan.,  22, 

Dotame.  A  tribe  of  which  Lewis  and 
Clark  learned  from  Indian  informants. 
They  were  said  to  speak  the  Comanche 
language  and  to  number  30  warriors,  or 
120  souls,  in  10  lodges.  No  traders  had 
been  among  them;  they  traflBcked  usually 
with  the  Ankara,  were  hostile  toward 
the  Sioux,  but  friendly  with  the  Mandan, 
the  Ankara,  and  with  their  neighbors. 
From  the  use  of  the  name  in  connection 
with  Cataka  (Kiowa  Apache)  and  Ne- 
mousin  (Comanche),  the  Dotame  are 
seemingly  identifiable  with  the  Kiowa. 
Detame.— Fisher,  New  Trav.,  26, 1812.  Do-U  ma.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  102. 1905.  Do-U- 
iiM.~Ibid. 

Botohetonne.    An   unidentified   Texan 
tribe  allied  to  the  Caddo  in  1687  ( Joutel 


in  Margry,  D^.,  in,  409,  1878).  The 
ending  suggests  dmwe,  iinney  the  Atha- 
pascan term  for  *  people,*  and  hence  a 
possible  Apache  connection. 

Botle.     A  Koyukukhotana  village  on 
Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  12  in  1885. 
Dot»k£kat.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  140, 1887. 

DotQskoBtl  {Dd^i/Ask/ASL,  *  those  who 
left  the  west  coast*).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Sagua-lanas,  a  division  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida.  The  name  seems  to 
imply  that  they  formerly  lived  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
but  in  historical  times  they  were  in  the 
town  of  Kung,  in  Naden  harbor,  with 
the  other  Sagua-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  275,  1905. 

Boaghnat  stones.    See  Perforated  stones, 

Bonglas.  The  local  name  for  a  body  of 
Lower  Lillooet  between  Lillooet  and  Har- 
rison lakes,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  76  in  1904. — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  ii,  74,  1905. 

Boustioni.  A  tribe,  formerly  living  on 
Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  that  from  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  Natchitoches  and  the  Yatasi  was 
probably  kindred  thereto  and  belonged 
to  the  Caddo  confederacy.  The  people 
are  mentioned  by  Joutel,  in  1687,  as  al- 
lies of  the  Kadohadacho.  P^nicaut,  in 
1712,  met  them  with  a  party  of  Natchi- 
toches, and  remarks  that  for  the  5  years 
previous  they  had  been  constantly  wan- 
dering, and  living  by  the  chase  (Margry, 
D^c,  v,  488).  Their  warriors  at  that 
time  numbered  about  200.  The  cause  of 
the  abandonment  of  their  village  is  un- 
known, but  when  in  1714  they  accepted 
the  invitation  of  St  Denys  to  settle  near 
the  Natchitoches,  and  seed  was  given 
them,  they  seem  to  have  returned  to 
their  agricultural  and  village  life.  In 
1719  La  Harpe  speaks  of  them  as  num- 
bering 150  and  dwelling  on  an  island  in 
Red  r.  not  far  distant  from  the  French 
post  among  the  Natchitoches.  If  any 
survive  they  are  merged  with  the  kindred 
Caddo  in  Oklahoma.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Douetdonqna. ^Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^.,  in, 
409,  1878.  Dou»tUny.— P6nicaut  (1712).  ibid.,  v, 
498, 1883.  Douadonis.— P^nicaut  (1713)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  i,  117,  1869. 

Bragging-oanoe  (translation  of  his  In- 
dian name,  Tsfyu*g{insfnT;  known  also  as 
Cheucunsene  and  Kunnesee).  A  promi- 
nent leader  of  those  Cherokee  who  were 
hostile  to  the  Americans  during  the 
Revolutionary  war.  He  moved  with  his 
party  to  the  site  of  Chickamauga,  where 
he  continued  to  harass  the  Tennessee 
settlements  until  1782,  when  the  Chicka- 
mauga towns  were  broken  up.  His  peo- 
ple then  moved  farther  down  the  river 
and  established  the  "five  lower  towns," 
but  these  also  were  destroyed  in  1 794.  In 
accounts  of  the  Creek  war  Dragging-canoe 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  prominent 
Cherokee  chiefs  in  alliance  with  Jackson, 
and  a  participant  in  the  last  great  eacpun- 
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ter  at  Horseshoe  Bend. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  54,  63,  97,  1900. 

Dramatic  representation.  Among  many 
trib^  ceremonies  were  dramatic  in  charac- 
ter. Every  religious  rite  had  its  dramatic 
phases  or  episodes  expressive  of  beliefs, 
emotions,  or  desires,  but  in  certain  in- 
stances the  dramatic  element  dominated 
and  became  differentiated  from  the  cere- 
mony. In  such  cases  there  were  masked 
and  costumed  actors  with  stage  setting, 
effigies,  and  other  properties,  and  events, 
historical  or  mythic,  m  the  cultural  his- 
tory or  life  of  the  tribe  were  represented. 
The  most  elaborate  of  these  exhibitions 
were  those  of  the  Pueblo  peoples  and 
the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast.  Among 
the  Hopi  a  dramatic  representation  oc- 
curs yearly  in  March  either  in  the  open 
plaza  or  in  a  kiva.  The  space  between 
the  fire  and  one  end  of  the  room  is  set 
apart  as  the  sta^;  at  the  rear  a  decorated 
screen  is  placed,  behind  which  are  men 
who  sound  shell  trumpets  and  manipu- 
late the  eflBgies  of  a  plumed  serpent,  w  hich, 
at  times,  are  projected  through  the  screen 
and  contend  with  the  actors  in  front. 
Marionettes  of  the  Corn-maids  are  occa- 
sionally employed  and  are  skilfully  man- 
aged; birds  walk  about  and  whistle; 
imitation  fields  of  com  are  swept  over  by 
serpent  eflBgies,  and  men  representing  pri- 
mal gods  struggle  with  the  effigies  in  an 
effort  to  overcome  them.  The  stage  set- 
ting and  personnel  are  changed  for  every 
act,  and  during  the  change  man kets  are 
held  around  the  fire  to  darken  the  kiva. 

In  the  large  wooden  dwellings  of  the 
N.  W.  mythsand  legends  were  dramatized. 
The  performance  took  place  at  one  end 
of  the  house,  where  concealed  openings 
in  the  painted  wall  admitted  the  actors 
who  personated  gods  and  heroes,  and 
there  were  devices  to  give  realistic  effect 
to  strange  and  magical  scenes.  Son^ 
and  dances  accompanied  the  dramatic 
presentation. 

Some  of  the  great  tribal  ceremonies  of 
the  inland  peoples,  while  religious  in  ini- 
tiative, were  social  in  general  character. 
They  portra>[ed  episodes  in  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  tribe  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  generation.  There  were  societies 
a  part  of  whose  function  was  to  preserve 
the. history  of  its  membership.  This  was 
done  by  means  of  song  and  the  dramatic 
representation  of  the  acts  the  song 
commemorated. 

The  Pawnee  were  remarkable  for  their 
skill  in  sleight-of-hand  performances. 
Seeds  were  sown,  plants  grew,  blossomed, 
and  yielded  fruit;  spears  were  thrust 
through  the  body  and  many  other  sur- 
prising feats  performed  in  the  open  lodge 
with  no  apparent  means  of  concealment. 
During  many  dramatic  representations, 


particularly  those  which  took  place  in 
the  open  air,  episodes  were  introauced  in 
which  a  humorous  turn  was  given  to  some 
current  event  in  the  tribe.  Sometimes 
clowns  appeared  and  by  their  antics  re- 
lieved the  tensity  of  the  dramatic  pres- 
entation. Among  the  Pueblo  Indians 
these  '"delight-makers."  as  Bandelier 
translates  the  name  of  tne  Koshare  of  the 
Queres  villagers,  constituted  society  which 
performs  comedies  in  the  intervals  of  the 
public  dances.     See  Ceremony,  Dance. 

Consult  Bandelier,  Delignt  Makers, 
1900;  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1895;  Dorsey 
and  Voth  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Publ., 
Anthrop.  ser. ;  Fewkes  ( 1 )  in  15th  and  19th 
Reps. B.  A.  E.,  1897, 1900;  (2)  Proc  Wash. 
Acad.  Sci.,  ii,  1900;  (3)  various  articles 
in  Am.  Anthrop.  and  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore; Fletcher  in  Proc  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xlv, 
1896;  Matthews  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  VI,  1902;  Powell  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1900;  Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A, 
E.,  1905.  (a.  c.  F.) 

Breami  and  Tisions.  Most  revelations 
of  what  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as 
coming  from  me  supernatural  powers 
were  believed  to  be  received  in  dreams 
or  visions.  Through  them  were  bestowed 
on  man  magical  abilities  and  the  capacity 
to  foresee  future  events,  to  control  disease, 
and  to  become  able  to  fill  the  office  of 
priest  or  of  leader.  It  was  the  common 
belief  of  the  Indians  that  these  dreams 
or  visions  must  be  sought  through  the 
observance  of  some  rite  involving  more 
or  less  personal  privation;  an  exception 
is  found  in  the  Mohave  who  believe  that 
the  dream  seeks  the  individual,  coming 
to  him  before  birth,  or  during  infancy, 
as  well  as  in  mature  life.  In  general  the 
initiation  of  a  man's  personal  relations  to 
the  unseen  through  dreams  and  visions 
took  place  during  the  fast  which  occurred 
at  puoerty,  and  the  thing  seen  at  that 
time  became  the  medium  of  supernatural 
help  and  knowledge,  and  in  some  trib^ 
determined  his  affiliations.  It  was  his 
sacred  object.  It  had  no  reference  to  his 
kindred,  but  was  strictly  personal  in  its 
efficacy,  and  he  painted  it  on  his  person 
or  his  belongings  as  a  prayer  for  assist- 
ance— a  call  for  help  in  directing  his 
actions.  Any  dream  of  ordinary  sleep  in 
which  this  object  appeared  had  meaning 
for  him  and  its  sugpestions  were  heeded. 
Men  with  a  naturaftum  of  mind  toward 
the  mysterious  frecjuently  became  sha- 
mans and  leaders  m  rites  which  dealt 
with  the  occult.  Such  persons,  from  the 
time  of  their  first  fast,  cultivated  their 
ability  to  dream  and  to  have  visions;  the 
dreams  came  during  natural  sleep,  the 
visions  during  an  ecstasy  when  the  man 
was  either  wholly  or  partially  uncon- 
scious of  his  surroundings.    It  was  gen- 
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erally  believed  that  such  men  had  power 
to  bring  or  to  avert  disaster  through  direct 
communication  with  the  unseen. 

Many  of  the  elaborate  ceremonies  ob- 
served among  the  tribes  were  said  to 
have  been  received  through  visions,  the 
actual  performance  following  faithfully 
in  detail  the  prefiguration  of  the  vision. 
So,  too,  many  of  the  shrines  and  their 
contents  were  believed  to  have  been  su- 
pernaturally  bestowed  in  a  vision  upon 
some  one  person  whose  descendants  were 
to  be  the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  sacred 
articles.  The  time  for  the  performance 
of  rites  connected  with  a  shrine,  and  also 
other  ceremonies,  frequently  depended 
on  an  intimation  received  in  a  dream. 

The  dreams  of  a  man  filling  an  impor- 
tant position,  as  the  leader  of  a  war  party, 
were  often  regarded  as  significant,  espe- 
cially if  he  had  carried  with  him  some  one 
of  the  sacred  tribal  objects  as  a  medium 
of  supernatural  communication.  This 
object  was  supposed  to  speak  to  him  in 
dreams  and  give  him  directions  which 
would  insure  safety  and  success.  Fore- 
casting the  future  was  deemed  possible 
by  means  of  artificially  induced  visions. 
The  skin  of  a  freshly  killed  animal,  or 
one  that  had  been  well  soaked  for  the 
purpose,  was  wound  around  the  neck  of 
a  man  imtil  the  gentle  pressure  on  the 
veins  caused  insensibilitv,  then  in  a  vision 
he  saw  the  place  toward  which  his  party 
was  going  and  all  that  was  to  take  place 
was  prefigured.  In  some  tribes  a  skin 
kept  for  this  special  purpose  was  held 
sacred  and  used  for  divining  by  means  of 
an  induced  vision.  Some  Indians  em- 
ployed plants,  as  the  peyote,  or  mescal 
Dutton,  for  like  purposes.  That  the  spirit 
left  the  body  and  traveled  independently, 
and  was  able  to  discern  objects  distant 
both  in  time  and  space,  was  believed  by 
certain  tribes;  others  thought  that  the 
vision  came  to  the  man  as  a  picture  or  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  dramatic  cere- 
mony. 

The  general  belief  concerning  dreams 
and  visions  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
mental  images  seen  with  closed  eves  were 
not  fancies  but  actual  glimpses  of  the  un- 
seen world  where  dwelt  the  generic  types 
of  all  things  and  where  all  events  that 
were  to  take  place  in  the  visible  world 
were  determined  and  prefigured. 

Consult  Fletcher  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1903;  Kroeberin  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  no.  2, 
1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896.  (a.c.p.) 

]>reM.     See  Adommentj  Clothing. 

DrilU  and  BriUing.  The  first  drill  was 
a  development  of  the  primitive  awl,  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  of  bone,  stone, 
or  copper  which  was  held  in  one  hand, 
pressea  against  the  object,  and  turned 
Dack  and  forth  until  a  hole  was  bored. 
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The  point  was  set  in  a  socket  of  bone  or 
wood.  By  setting  it  in  a  transverse  han- 
dle increased  pressure  and  leverage  were 
obtained,  with  increased  penetrating 
power.  Artificially  perforated  objects  of 
bone,  fish  bones,  ivory,  pottery,  stone,  and 
wood,  common  to  al  I  periods  of  the  world*  s 
history,  are  found  in  mounds,  caves,  shell- 
heaps,  and  burial  places  of  the  Indians. 
The  holes  vary  from 
an  eighth  to  a  half 
inch  in  diameter,  and 
from  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  to  6  in.  or  more 
in  depth.  Shell,  bone, 
and  stone  weredri  lied 
to  make  beads.  Stone 
pipes  with  bowl  and 
stem  openings  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  were  com- 
mon,  and  whistles 
were  made  of  stone 
and  bone.  Tubes  in 
stone,  several  inches 
long,  with  walls 
scarcely  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  were  accurately  drilled. 
The  columella  of  the  Busycon  shell  was 
bored  through  for  beads.  The  graceful 
butterfly-shaped  objects  found  through- 
out E.  United  States  were  perforated  with 
surprising  accuracy.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  prehistoric  times  the  natives  bored 
holes  through  pearls  by  means  of  heated 
copper  spindles.  The  points  of  drills  were 
made  of  copper  rolled  into  a  hollow  cylin- 
der or  of  pieces  of  reed,  or  of  solid  metal, 
stone,  shell,  or  wood.  Boring  by  means 
of  hollow  drills  was  usual  amon^  all  early 
races  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  it  was 
common  also  in  Mexico,  and  instances  are 
not  rare  in  the  mounds  of  Ohio  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States,  but  in  North 
America  solid  drill  points  were 
generally  employed.  Grass  and 
bristles  were  also  used  as  drills, 
being  worked  by  twirling  between 
the  thumb  and 
the  index  fin- 
ger. Points  of 
nard  stone  or 
metal  usually 
cut  by  direct 
contact,  but 
where  the 
points  w^ere  of 
wood,  dry  or 
wet  sand  proved 
more  effectual.  At  times  the  points  were 
separate  from  the  shafts  and  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  latter  by  strings  of  hide  or 
vegetal  fiber.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
drill  cuts  depends  on  the  velocity  of  the 
revolution,  the  weight  and  size  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts,  the  hardness  of  the  abrading 
material  and  of  the  object  drilled,  the 
diameter  of  the  hole,  and  its  depth.    The 


Tubular  Drill  op  Shcct-coppcr  and 
Section  or  Borino 
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point  used  is  indicated  by  the  form  of  the 
perforation.  The  freauency  with  which 
objects  are  found  borea  from  both  sides  is 
proof  that  the  Indian  appreciated  the  ad- 
vantage of  reducing  friction.  Progress  in 
the  elaboration  of  drills  consisted  mainly 

in  heightening  speed  of  revolution. 

If  the  drill-point  be  of  wood  much 
depends  on  itshard- 


for  when  too 
hard  th e  wood 
grinds  the  sand  to 
powder,  while  if  it 
be  too  soft  the  grains 
catch  at  the  iSse  of 
the  cavity  and  cut 
DRiLt-roiNT  OF  STONE  AHo  8cc-  a  w  a  V  t  h  e  s  h  a  f  t . 

TION  OP  BOniNO  i-\      1      "^  J       # 

Only  wood  of  proper 
texture  holds  the  sand  as  m  a  matrix  and 
enables  it  to  cut  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  insides  of  drill  holes  show  by  the 
character  of  their  strise  whether  the  cut- 
ting was  accomplished  by  direct  pressure 
or  with  the  aid  of  sand. 

The  simplest  form  of  drill  was  a  straight 
shaft,  varying  from  a  fourth  to  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  from 
10  in.  to  2  ft  in  length. 
This  shaft  was  revolved 
in  alternating  directions 
between  the  hands,  or, 
when  the  shaft  was  held 
horizontally,  it  was  rolled 
up  and  down  the  thigh  sictiom  op  bead  with 
with  the  right  hand,  the  b.con.cal pe«porat,oh 
point  of  the  drill  being  pressed  against 
the  object  held  in  the  left  hand;  or  at 
times  the  object  was  held  between  the 
naked  feet  while  the  drill  was  revolved 
between  the 
hands.  This 
drill  was  in  use 
at  the  time  of 
Columbus  and 
is  the  only  one 
represented  in 
the  Mexican 
codices  ( Kings- 
borough,  An- 
tiq.  of  Mex.,  i, 
pi.  39).  With 
the  exception 
of  the  strap 
drill,  which 
was  a[)parently 
used  only  in  the 
far  N.,  this  is 
the  only  form  of 
drill  referred  to 
by  early  Amer- 
ican writers. 
The  strap  drill,  used  both  as  a  fire  drill 
and  as  a  i)erforator,  is  an  improvement  on 
the  shaft  drill,  both  in  the  number  of  its 
revolutions  and  in  the  pressure  which 
may  be  imparted  to  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
is  kept  in  position  by  means  of  the  head- 
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piece  of  wood,  which  is  held  in  the  teeth. 
A  thong  that  is  wound  once  round  the 
shaft,  one  end  being  held  in  each  hand, 
is  pulled  alternately  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.  The  thong  was  sometimes  fur- 
nished with 
hand  pieces 
of  bone  or 
bear's  teeth 
to  give  a 
firmer  grip 
to  the  strap. 
This  drill, 
apparently 
known  to  the 
cave  people 
of  France,  as 
it  certainly 
was  to  the 
early  peoples 
of  Greece, 
Egypt,  and 
India,  has 
been  used  by 
the  Green- 
landers  from 
early  times  and  is  employed  also  by  the 
Aleut  To  a  person  using  the  strap  drill 
the  jar  to  the  teeth  and  liead  is  at  first 
quite  severe,  but  much  of  the  disagree- 
able sensation  disappears  with 
use. 

I/|  Closely  related  to  the  strap 
ff  B  drill,  but  a  great  improve- 
11  f  ment  over  the  latter,  is  the 
//  I  bow  drill,  which  can  be  re- 
volved  with 
much  greater 
speed.  The  head 
piece  of  the  bow 
drill  is  held  in 
position  with  the 
left  hand,  while 
the  strap  is  at- 
tached to  the 
two  ends  of  a 
after  wrapping 
around  the  shaft,  as  with  the 
strap  drill,  is  alternately  re- 
volved by  a  backward  and  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  bow. 

The  pump  drill,  still  employed  in  the 
arts,  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  the 
Iroquois  and  is  used  by  the  Pueblo  Indi- 
ans. This  drill  con- 
sists of  a  shaft  which 
passes  through  a  disk 
of  stone,  pottery,  or 
wood ,  and  acrosspiece 
through  which  the 
shaf  talsoruns ;  toeach 
end  of  the  croespiece 
is  attached  a  string  or 
buckskin  thong  hav- 
ing suflScient  play  to  allow  it  to  cross  the 
top  of  the  shaft  and  to  permit  the  cross- 
piece  to  reach  close  to  the  disk.     This 
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disk  is  turned  to  wind  the  string  about 
the  shaft;  this  raises  the  crosspiece.  By 
pressing  down  the  crosspiece  after  a  few 
turns  have  been  taken,  the  shaft  is  made 
to  revolve  and  the  disk  receives  sufficient 
impetus  to  rewind  the  string,  which  by 
successive  pressure  and  re- 


use Of  Pump  Driu.  by  a  Zuni 


lease,  continues  the  reciprocal  movement 
necessary  to  cutting.  The  speed  attained 
by  the  pump  drill  is  much  greater  than 
with  the  bow  drill  or  the  strap  drill,  and 
the  right  hand  is  left  free  to  hold  the 
object  that  is  being  drilled.  The  pump 
dnll,  although  long  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Pueblo 
Indians,  is  probably  of  for- 
eign origin. 

A  remarkable  and  unique 
drill  was  recently  used  oy 
the  Indians  of  Round  valley, 
Cal.,  for  drilling  small  holes 
through  hard  white  shells. 
Its  shaft  is  of  hard  wood,  the 
disk  taking  the  place  of  the 
crosspiece  and  the  weight  of 
the  shaft  giving  sufficient 
imoetus.  Tne  thong  of  this 
drill  passes  over  the  shaft 
and  tnrough  opposite  sides 
of  the  disk,  and  is  attached 
to  the  shaft  near  the  bottom. 
The  disk  moves  freely  up 
and  down  the  shaft,  and  the 
tfiong  is  so  wrapped  that  as 
the  string  unwinds  from  the 
top  of  the  shaft  it  winds  be- 
low, and  vice  versa.  This 
drill  revolves  little  if  any 
faster  than  the  shaft  drill,  and  appears  to 
cut  chiefiv,  but  not  entirely,  with  the 
downward  pressure.  The  use  of  this 
drill  is  apparently  confined  to  a  very  re- 
stricted area.     See  Sfieliworky  Stonervork. 

Consult  Hough,  Firemaking  Appara- 
tus, Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1888;  McGuire,  A 
Study  of  the  Primitive  Methods  of  Drill- 
ing, Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1894.    (  j.  d.  m.  ) 

Brj-painting.  An  art  existing  among 
the  Indians,  especially  those  of  the  S.  W., 
the  products  ot  whicri  have  been  named 
sand  altars,  sand  pictures  or  paintings,  and 
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sand  mosaics  by  various  authors.  It  is 
doubtless  of  aboriginal  origin  and  of  great 
antiquity,  but  it  has  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  white  people  only  within  the  last 
25  3^ears.  The  art  has  been  found  among 
various  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  among  the  wilder  Navaho  and 
Apache  of  the  same  region,  and,  in  crude 
form,  among  the  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
and  Siksika.  According  to  Navaho  mfor- 
mation,  dry-painting  was  practised  also 
by  the  Ute  and  the  cliffniwellers,  but 
the  latter  may  refer  to  one  or  more  of 
the  Hopi  clans  that  occupied  Canyon  de 
Chelly,  Arizona,  within  comparatively 
recent  time  ( see  Am).  There  is  evidence 
of  a  wide  extent  of  tne  art  among  the  In- 
dians, but  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been 
yet  more  widely  practised  in  the  past, 
or  may  even  be  m»re  widely  practised  at 
the  present  among  tribes  who  have  con- 
cealed it  from  civilized  men. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned  dry-painting 
has  reached  its  greatest  perfection  among 
the  Navaho,  whose  designs  are  larger, 
more  numerous,  and  more  elaborate  than 
those  of  any  other  tribe.  These  Indians 
make  their  pictures  almost  exclusively  in 
connection  with  religious  ceremonies  and 
draw  them  of  various  sizes.  Some  of 
their  larger  pictures,  in  their  great  9 
days*  ceremonies,  are  10  or  12  ft  in  di- 
ameter, and  represent,  in  conventional 
forms,  various  gods  of  their  mythology, 
divine  ceremonies,  lightning,  sunb^ims, 
rainbows,  mountains,  animals,  and  plants, 
having  a  mythic  or  traditional  signifi- 
cance. Among  this  people,  in  order  to 
prepare  a  groundwork  for  a  sacred  pic- 
ture in  the  lodge,  several  young  men 
collect,  with  ceremonial  observances,  a 
(quantity  of  dry  sand,  which  is  carried 
in  blankets,  thrown  on  the  floor  of  the 
lodge,  spread  over  a  surface  of  sufficient 
size  and  to  the  depth  of  ^  or  3  in.,  and 
made  smooth  and  level  by  means  of  the 
broad  oaken  battens  used  in  weaving. 
The  pigments  represent  the  6  sacred  col- 
ors of  Navaho  mytholog>' — white,  blue, 
yellow,  black,  ana  red.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  the  white,  yellow,  and 
red  are  made 'of  finely  powered  sandstone 
of  these  colors;  the  black  of  powdered 
charcoal  mixed  with  a  little  sandstone  to 
give  it  stability;  and  the  "blue"  (really 
gray)  of  black  and  white  mixed.  These 
powders  are  prepared  before  the  picture 
IS  begun  and  are  kept  on  improvised 
trays  of  juniper  bark.  Sometimes,  for 
certain  ornamental  parts  of  the  work, 
more  precious  pigments  than  these  are 
us»ed.     To  apply  tne  pigments  the  artist 

Eicks  up  a  small  quantity  between  his 
rst  ana  second  fingers  and  his  opposed 
thumb  and  allows  it  to  flow  slowly  as  he 
moves  his  hand.  When  he  takes  up  his 
pinch  of  powder,  he  blows  on  his  fingers 
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to  remove  aberrant  particles  and  to  keep 
them  from  falling  on  the  picture  out  of 
place.  When  he  makes  a  mistake  he 
does  not  brush  away  the  colored  powder, 
but  obliterates  it  by  pouring  sand  on  it, 
then  draws  the  correct  design  on  the  new 
surface.  The  drawings  are  begun  as  near 
the  center  as  the  design  will  permit,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  which  have  an  established  order 
of  precedence  in  Navaho  ceremony .  The 
figures  in  the  periphery  of  the  picture 
are  made  last,  in  order  that  the  operators 
may  not  have  to  step  over  and  thus  pos- 
sibly spoil  the  finished  work.  The  pic- 
tures are  drawn  according  to  an  exact 
system,  except  in  certain  well-defined 
cases  where  the  artist  is  allowed  to  in- 
dulge his  fancy.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  parts  are  measured  by  palms,  and 
not  the  slightest  deviation  can  be  made 
from  the  established  design.  Straight 
and  parallel  lines  are  drawn  with  the  aid 
of  a  tightened  cord.  The  naked  bodies 
of  the  gods  are  first  drawn  and  then  the 
clothing  is  put  on.  The  shaman  who 
enacts  the  part  of  master  of  ceremonies 
does  little  more  than  direct  and  criticize 
the  work.  A  number  of  men  who  have 
been  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the 
ceremony  perform  the  labor,  each  work- 
ing on  a  different  part,  and  often  spend- 
ing many  hours  on  one  picture.  When 
it  IS  finished,  ceremonies  are  performed 
over  it,  and  then  with  song  and  cer- 
emony it  is  obliterated.  When  no  sem- 
blance of  it  remains,  the  sand  of  which 
it  was  made  is  gathered  in  blankets  and 
thrown  away  at  a  distance  from  the 
lodge.  In  the  ceremonies  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  a  picture  is  allowed  to  remain 
several  days,  while  the  Navaho  make 
and  destroy  a  picture  in  a  day.  No  per- 
manent copies  of  the  dry-paintings  are 
preserved  by  the  Navaho;  indeed,  until 
recently  they  had  no  means  of  making 
such  copies.  The  paintinjajs  are  not  made 
in  the  summer,  hence  their  designs  must 
be  carried  from  winter  to  winter  in  the 
fallible  memories  of  men;  yet  the  sham- 
ans declare  that  the  pictures  have  been 
transmitted  unaltered  for  many  genera- 
tions. Although  this  declaration  may 
reasonably  be  doubted,  there  is  some 
evidence  in  its  favor. 

During  the  Sun-dance  ceremony  of  the 
Cheyenne  a  dry-painting  is  made  in  a 
lodge  to  represent  the  morning  star.  The 
field  of  the  painting  is  of  plain  sand,  and 
the  design  is  made  m  a  strictly  prescribed 
manner  by  the  use  of  black,  rea,  yellow, 
and  white  dry  paint,  in  order.  Dotted 
lines  representing  stars  form  part  of  the 
painting,  in  this  case  those  in  white  being 
drawn  first  because  the  white  stars  appear 
first  in  the  morning.    The  unbroken  lines 


are  roads;  the  white  represents  the  lo<lge- 
maker  and  his  wife,  the  red  line  the  road 
of  the  Cheyenne,  the  black  the  trail  of 
the  buffalo,  and  yellow  the  path  of  the 
sun.  The  dry-pamting  made  by  the  Ara- 
paho  in  their  Sun-dance  ceremony,  while 
of  symbolic  signifieance,  is  of  a  much 
simpler  character. 

The  sand  pictures  of  the  Hopi  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  the  Navaho. 
Some  of  the  best  are  made  in  midsummer 
during  the  ceremonies  of  the  Antelope 
society.  In  making  dry-paintings  the 
Hopi  chief  of  the  ceremony  commonly 
begins  at  the  periphery  and  follows  the 
ceremonial  circuit  of  the  cardinal  points 
in  the  use  of  pigments — first  drawing  yel- 
low (north),  then  green  or  blue  (west), 
then  red  (south  j,  and  finally  white  (east). 
The  field  of  the  picture,  which  is  always 
made  secretly  in  kivas  among  the  Hopi, 
is  valley  sand  sifted  on  the  floor  from  a 
basket.'  These  Indians  never  use  cords 
or  other  measuring  instruments.  W^hen 
the  dry-painting  is  effaced  pinches  of  the 
sand  used  in  making  it  are  deposited  in 
prescribed  places;  e.  g.,  a  portion  of  the 
sand  of  an  Antelope  dry-painting  is  placed 
in  a  shrine  of  each  cardinal  point  by  the 
Snake  chief  (Fewkes). 

See  Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Publ. , 
Anthrop.  ser.,  iv,  1903,  and  ix,  no.  2, 1-905; 
Voth,  ibid.,  m,  nos.  2,  4, 1901, 1903;  Dor- 
sey and  Voth,  ibid.,  iii,  nos.  1,  3,  1901, 
1902;  Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and 
Archaeol.,  iv,  1894,  and  in  various  reports 
of  the  B.  A.  E.;  Matthews  (1)  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1902,  (3)  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 1897;  Stevenson  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1891.  (w.  M.) 

Dsihlnaothililxii  ( *  encircled  mountain ' ). 
A  Navaho  clan,  so  named  from  Dsilnao- 
thil  mt.,  its  original  home. 
DaiUnofi'lni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
III.  103, 1890  (misprint).  DtibuuMfltfiae.— Ibid.,  91. 
Dtilnao^fliii.  —  Ibid.  D^'butoa'Ou.  —  MaUhews, 
Navaho  Leg. ,  80, 1897. 

Bsihlthani  (* brow  of  the  mountain'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

BifiUii. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
104, 1890  (distinct  from  Bl^'ni, ' folded  arms';  see 
Bithani).  BI/^.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  90, 
1897.  DsUolni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
Ill,  104, 1890.  Dsltt^ni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg., 
30,  1897. 

Dsihltlani  ('base  of  the  mountain'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

DsKUi'ni.— Matthews,  Navaho  L^r..  30,  1897. 
Dultl£*]ii.~Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108,  1890. 

Dtakhtikianpandhataihi  (*does  not  eat 
deer  and  elk ' ) .  Given  as  a  subgens  of  the 
Ponca  gens  Nikapashna,  but  seemingly 
an  error. 

Xaqti  kl  A>>pan  ^ataiX  —Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  228, 1897. 

Dtedhezedhataihi  ('does  not  eat  bufialo 
tongues ' ) .    A  subgens  of  the  Ponca  gens 
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Washabe.  J.  O.  Dorsey  also  gives  it  as  a 
Nikapashna  gens,  but  this  is  seemingly 
an  error. 

xfi  ^ese  ^tail.— Dorsey  iu  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  228. 
29,  1897. 

Btepaitashi  ( '  touch  no  buffalo  head ' ) . 
A  subgens  of  the  Dhatada  gens  of  the 
Omaha. 

xe-da  it'iyL— Doreey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  226, 
1897. 

Btepaitaihl  ( '  does  not  touch  a  buffalo 
head  or skuUM.    A  subgens  of  the  Wa- 
shabe gens  of  the  Ponca. 
xfi^  irajL— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 

Btesanhadtadliiilian  (pertaining  to  the 
sacred  skin  of  an  albino  buffalo  cow). 
Given  as  a  subgens  of  the  Hanga  gens  of 
the  Omaha,  but  it  is  seemingly  an  error. 
Saa«a-qti.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  227, 1897 
('real  Hanga').  x«-#«««-^*«y^— IWd.  ('do  not 
eat  buffalo  tongues'),  jjewttphai^tk-iioaf^. — Ibid. 
Waoabe.— Ibid.  ( '  dark  buffalo ' ) . 

Btesinde  (*Duffalo  tail').  Given  as  a 
subgens  of  the  Washabe  gens  of  the  Pon^. 


xe-^ne  ^t^X— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897  ('does  not  eat  buffalo  tongues'),    x   "" 
^tidl— Ibid.  ( •  does  not  eat  f 
calT).    jfi-Oxkdt.— Ibid.,  228. 


pbuffEUo 


Bteiindeitashi  ( *  does  not  touch  a  buf- 
falo tail').    Given  as  a  subgens  of  the 
Ponca  gens  Nikapashna. 
Xe-Blnde^t'iyl— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,228, 
1897. 

Bnahe.  Mentioned  bv  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Geai.  Indies,  iii,628, 1853)  as  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces or  villages  visited  by  Avllonin  1620; 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast. 

Bnaino.  A  former  Kawia  village  on 
or  near  the  Cahuilla  res.,  s.  Gal.  (Jackson 
and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  18,  1883). 
Possibly  intended  for  Durazno  (Span. 
'peach*). 

Bnbois.  Mentioned  onl  y  by  McKenney 
and  Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1864)  in  a 
list  of  tribes.  Possibly  intended  for  Gens 
des  Bois  (Hankutchin,  Tschantoga,  etc. ) ; 
otherwise  unidentified. 

Buck  Lake.  A  local  name  for  a  band  of 
Okinagan  in  s.  w.  British  Columbia; 
pop.  24  in  1901.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1901, 
pt.  II,  166. 

Back  tablets.  Prehistoric  objects  of  un- 
determined use,  made  of  wood, 
bone,  andmetal,  and  represent- 
ing in  a  conventional  manner 
the  figure  of  a  duck.  The  most 
typical  examples  are  certain 
paadle-like  objects  of  wood 
found  by  Gushing  in  excava- 
tions at  Key  Marco,  Fla.,  and 
connected  oy  him  with  other 
similar  forms  in  stone  and  silver 
found  also  in  Florida,  as  well  as 
with  various  other  classes  of 
objects  thought  to  embody  the 
duck  motive,  such  as  the  bird- 
stone  (q.  V. ),  the  banner  stone  (q.v. ),  and 
the  calumet  (q.  v. ).  Although  these  tab- 
lets were  undoubtedly  symbolic,  the  ex- 
act significance  and  manner  of  use  can  not 


be  determined,  and  they  are  therefore 
classed  with  problematical  objects  (q.  v. ). 
See  Gushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXXV,  1897.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Buooigne,  Jean  Baptiste.  A  Kaskaskia 
chief  at  the  be^nning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, noted  mainly  for  his  firm  adher- 
ence to  the  United  States  and  friendship 
for  the  whites.  Reynolds  (Pion.  Hist, 
III,  22,  1887)  describes  him  as  a  cunning 
half-blood  of  considerable  talent.  In  his 
Memoirs,  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  had 
dealings  with  Ducoigne,  speaks  of  him 
as  ''a  gentlemanly  man,  by  no  means 
addicted  to  drink,  and  possessing  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  live  like  a  white 
man;  indeed  has  done  so  as  far  as  his 
means  would  allow."  Writing  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  says:  **Ducoigne'8 
lon^and  well-proved  fnendship  for  the 
Umted  States  has  gained  him  the  hatred 
of  all  the  other  chiefs  and  ought  to  be  an 
inducement  with  us  to  provide  as  well  for 
his  happiness,  as  for  nis  safety."  Ac- 
cording to  Reynolds,  Ducoigne  asserted 
that  neither  he  nor  his  people  had  shed 
the  blood  of  white  men.  He  was  a 
signer  of  the  treaties  of  Vincennee,  Aug. 
7  and  13,  1803;  by  the  latter  the  United 
States  agreed  te  build  a  house  and  in- 
close 100  acres  of  land  for  him.  He  had 
two  sons,  Louis  and  Jefferson,  and  a 
daughter,  Ellen,  who  married  a  white 
man  and  in  1860  was  living  in  Indian 
Ter.  The  name  of  Louis  appears  on  be- 
half of  the  Kaskaskia  in  the  treaty  of  Ed- 
wardsville.  111. ,  Sept.  26, 1818.  Ducoigne's 
death  probably  occurred  shortly  tSfore 
Oct.,  1832,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  treaty 
at  Castor  Hill,  of  that  date,  that  there 
should  be  reserved  **to  Ellen  Ducoigne, 
the  daughter  of  their  late  chief,"  a  certain 
tract  of  land.  The  name  is  perpetuated 
in  that  of  the  town  of  Duquoin,  JPerry 
CO.,  111.  (c.  T.) 

Buel.    See  Nith  songs. 

Bneitumao.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  about  45  leagues  (120  m.)  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Gila  in  s.  w.  Ari- 
zona; visited  by  Father  Sedelmair  in 
1744.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  .S66, 
1889. 

Santa  Maria  del  Agua  Oaliente.— Ibid.,  367  (proba- 
bly the  same). 

Bngk-sokTim.  Given  as  the  name  of  a 
tribe  (Mallet in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877), 
but  really  that  of  the  place  where  Port 
Madison,  Wash. ,  now  stands.  (Boulet  in 
letter,  Mar.  22, 1886) . 

Baharhe.  A  country  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  seen  by  Lucas  Vazquez  de  Ay- 
llon  in  1520,  whose  people  were  light  in 
color  and  had  abundant  hair.  The  chief 
who  ruled  over  this  and  other  provinces 
was  said  to  have  been  nourished  on  a  cer- 
tain food  that  caused  him  to  grow  to  a 
gigantic  size. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  4,  1723. 
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Bnket,  Joseph.  An  interpreter,  the  son 
of  half-blood  Choctaw  parents,  bom  m 
the  old  Choctaw  country,  in  the  present 
Mississippi,  in  1811.  He  attended  one  of 
the  early  mission  schools  at  Mayhew, 
where  he  made  such  progress  that  he  often 
acted  as  interpreter  for  Rev.  Cyrus  Kings- 
bury, the  pioneer  missionary,  who  never 
learned  the  Choctaw  language.  After 
the  Choctaw  had  ceded  to  the  United 
States  their  lands  in  the  E.,  he  remained 
in  Mississippi  for  some  years,  helping 
Rev.  Cyrus  Byington  prepare  a  Choc- 
taw grammar  and  dictionary.  In  1851  or 
1852  he  preached  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Allen  Wright  at  Wheelock,  Ind. 
Ter.,  and  assists!  Mr  Wright  in  trans- 
lating the  Old  Testament.  When  Mr 
Wright  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Ed- 
wards, in  1853,  Dukes  taught  the  latter 
Choctaw  and  aided  him  in  translation  in 
addition  to  his  preaching.  The  first  draft 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  from 
Genesis  to  II  Kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Psalms,  is  attributed  to  him,  and  he  prob- 
ably translated  also  some  portions  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  died  in  1861.  He 
was  the  author  of  The  History  of  Joseph 
and  His  Brethren  (Utica,  1831,  repr. 
1836).— Pilling,  Bibliog.  Muskh.  Lang., 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1889. 

Bulastonyi  (DulaMfl^yi,  'potsherd 
place').  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Nottely  r.,  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C,  near 
the  Georgia  line.  A  half-breed  Cherokee 
ball  captain  who  formerly  lived  there, 
John  Butler,  or Tsanugdsita  (Sour  John), 
having  been  defeated  in  a  ball  game, 
said,  in  contempt  of  his  men,  that  they 
were  of  no  more  use  than  broken  pots. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  406,  1900. 

Bnlohioni.  A  tribe^  probably  Caddoan, 
formerly  living  in  villages  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  3  leagues  below  those  of  the 
Natchitoches.  They  were  visited  by  Bien- 
ville and  St  Denys  in  1700,  when  on  their 
journey  up  Red  r.  to  open  trade  between 
the  Spanish  and  French  provinces,  and 
by  La  Harpe  in  1719.  Further  than  these 
brief  references  little  is  known  of  this 
tribe  or  of  ite  subsequent  fate.  (a.  c.  p.  ) 
Dulohanoii.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hiat. 
Coll.  La.,  Ill,  19.  1851.  DtdohinoU.— Ibid..  72. 
Oulohionis.— La  Harpe  in  Margry,  IXk;.,  vi,  277, 
1886. 

Bnldnlthawaiame  ( *  village  where  there 
are  plentv  of  humming  insects').  A 
former  village  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne 
on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 

Dttl-dttl'  9a-wai'-i-m«.— borsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. Ill,  232,  1890. 

Bull  Knife.  A  chief  of  a  band  of  North- 
em  Cheyenne  who  first  came  into  public 
notice  in  1868  when,  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  tribe,  he  signed  the 
treat V  of  Ft  Laramie,  May  10,  made  by 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Northern 
Arapaho  with  the  United  States,  his  name 


appearing  as  *'Tah-me-la-pash-me,  or 
Dull  Knife.*'  In  1875,  or  early  in  1876, 
Dull  Knife's  band,  numbering  about  400 
warriors,  suddenly  attacked  Washakie's 
band  of  Shoshoni,  at  that  time  on  Big- 
horn r.  near  the  mouth  of  Gray  Bull 
r.  In  1876  the  Northern  Cheyenne,  in- 
cluding Dull  Knife's  band,  joined  the 
8ioux  under  Sitting  Bull  in  their  general 
uprising  during  this  and  the  following 
year.  They  were  present  at  and  were 
participants  in  the  Custer  massacre  on 
the  Little  Bighorn  in  June,  1876,  and  ac- 
cording to  Chief  Gall's  statement,  at  the 
b^inning  of  the  battle  the  Cheyenne 
fought  Custer's  command  while  the  Sioux 
attacked  Reno's  force,  and  after  the  lat- 
ter had  been  driven  back,  the  entire 
body  of  warriors  turned  on  Custer's  com- 
mand. On  Nov.  25,  1876,  the  cavalry 
under  Col.  Mackenzie  attacked  Dull 
Knife's  camp  at  daybreak,  destroying  173 
lodges  and  captunng  500  ponies.  Al- 
though the  Inaians  escaped,  with  heavy 
loss,  they  later  surrendered  and  were 
moved  to  Oklahoma  and  placed  with  the 
Southern  Cheyenne.  Greatly  dissatisfied 
with  their  new  home,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  a  large  party  under  Dull  Knife 
to  escape  to  the  N.  in  Sept,  1878.  They 
were  pursued  and  a  part  of  them  cap- 
tured and  confined  at  Ft  Robinson,  Nebr., 
whence  they  made  a  desperate  attempt 
to  escape  on  the  night  ot  Jan.  9,  1879, 
during  which  most  of  them,  including 
Dull  Knife,  were  killed.  Consult  Dunn, 
Massacres,  1886;  Ellis,  Ind.  Wars,  1892; 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1877-79;  Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  See  the  article 
•Cheyenne.  (c.  T.) 

Burango.  A  former  Tepehuane  settle- 
ment, now  the  capital  of  the  Mexican 
state  of  the  same  name. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  318,  1864. 

Bustayalunyi  (DiisUiyaliifl'^fi,  'where  it 
made  a  noise,  as  of  thunder  or  shooting,' 
apparently  referring  to  a  lightning  stroke ) . 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
mouth  of  Shooting  cr.,  an  affluent  of  Hi- 
wassee  r.,  near  Hayesville,  Clav  co., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E,, 
517,  1900.  • 

Butch  influenoe.  The  influence  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  was 
confined  to  the  period  (1609-64)  from 
Hudson's  visit  to  the  surrender  of  New 
Amsterdam  and  its  dependencies  to  the 
English.  The  region  in  which  this  in- 
fluence was  exerted,  lies  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  Connecticut  rs.,  and 
between  the  Atlantic  and  L.  Ontario. 
Ft  Orange,  now  the  city  of  Albany,  was  a 
noted  trading  post  of  the  Dutch,  and  there 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Iroquoian 
tribes  of  the  N.,  in  addition  to  the  Algon- 
Quian  tribes  of  the  S.  The  harsh  con- 
duct of  Hudson  toward  the  Indians  met 
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by  him  on  Hudson  r.  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  many  subsequent  conflicts 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  natives.  The 
Dutch  were  agents  in  furnishing  brandy 
to  the  Indians  of  their  territory  and  to 
the  surrounding  tribes,  thereby  undoing 
much  of  the  good  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  French  authorities.  The 
United  Company  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
which  exercisea  the  first  controlling  in- 
fluence in  the  region  of  Hudson  r.,  was 
succeeded  in  1621  by  the  powerful  West 
India  Company,  and  in  1632  was  founded 
the  fort  on  Connecticut  r.  where  is  now 
the  city  of  Hartford.  The  trade  in  furs 
with  the  Peguot  and  other  trib^  was  ex- 
tensive. Disputes  soon  occurred  that 
proved  detrimental  to  trade,  and  De  Forest 
(Hist.  Inds.  of  Conn.,  73, 1862)  considers 
that  it  was  the  loss  of  the  Dutch  trade 
which  induced  the  Pequot  to  invite  the 
English  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  settle  in 
Connecticut,  an  act  that  led  ultimately  to 
their  own  destruction.  Quarrels  between 
the  Dutch  of  New  Amsterdam  and  the 
Indians,  and  the  savage  conduct  of  Gov. 
Kieft  in  1642,  led  to  much  slaughter  of 
natives  during  the  next  2  years,  and 
stirred  up  many  of  the  Connecticut  tribes 
against  both  the  English  and  the  Dutch. 
Some  of  them  had  engaged  in  intriguif^g, 
now  against  one,  now  against  the  other 
party  of  the  whites.  Friederici  ( Indianer 
nnd  Anglo-Americaner,  16,  1900)  takes  a 
more  favorable  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Dutch  toward  the  Indians  in  general  than 
that  entertained  by  many  authorities. 
The  Dutch  helped  the  Iroquois  confed- 
eracy against  tne  northern  Algonquian 
hordes,  and  the  wars  thus  initiate  were  in 
progress  when  the  English  conquest  took 
place.  They  also  aided  the  Mahican 
against  the  Mohawk  (Ruttenber,  Ind. 
Tribes  of  Hudson  R.,  56,  1872)  and  the 
Seneca  against  the  Munsee,  to  whom  the 
Swedes  had  supplied  arms.  Many  trou- 
bles arose  from  tne  cupidity  of  the  traders 
and  settlers  who  sold  firearms  and  liquors 
to  the  Indians,  r^^rdlessof  the  general 
policy  of  the  government  (Nelson,  Inds. 
of  New  Jersey,  1894) .  An  interesting  relic 
of  Dutch  influence  is  the  title  "Kora" 
given  by  the  modem  Iroquois  of  Canada 
to  the  governor-general,  or  to  the  King  of 
England,  a  corruption  of  Corlaer,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  Dutch  governors  of 
New  Amsterdam.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Bwamiih.  A  small  bod^  of  Salish  near 
Seattle,  Wash.,  which  citv  was  named 
from  a  chief  of  this  and  the  Suquamish 
tribes.  Their  proper  seat,  according  to 
Gibbs,  was  at  the  outlet  of  L.  Washing- 
ton. In  1856  they  were  removed  to  the 
■.  shore  of  Bainbridge  id.,  but  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  fishing  ground  were 
shortly  afterward  taken  to  Holdemess 
point,  on  the  w.  side  of  Elliot  bay,  which 


was  already  a  favorite  place  for  fishing. 
The  name,  bein^  well  known,  has  been 
improperly  applied  collectively  to  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  bands  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. Their  population  about  1856  is 
variously  given  from  64  to  312.  The 
remnant  is  incorporated  with  the  Sno- 
homish and  others  under  the  Tulalip 
school,  N.  w.  Wash.,  altogether  number- 
ing 465  in  1904.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Dawamith.— Simmons  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37, 
S4th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  7d,  1857.    Dewamith.— Shaw 

il866).  Ibid.,  118.  Du-a+be'.— McCaw.Puyallup, 
is.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Puyallup name).  Dugh- 
dwabsh.— Mallet  in  Ind.  All.  Rep.,  198,  1^7. 
Bwahmiah.— Maynard  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 
84th  Cong. ,  3d  sees. ,  86, 1857.  Bwa-miah.— Stevens 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  453. 1854.  D'Wamiah.— Gibbe  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 436, 1856.  Lake  Indiana.-- Page 
(1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,34th  Cong.,  8d  sess-Tai. 
1857.  Neamitoh.— Farnham,  Travels,  111,  1843. 
Kee-wam-ish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  170. 1852. 
Nowamish.— Gibbe  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  432, 1865. 
Kuna-miah,— Starling  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171, 1852. 
irWamidi.— Gibbs  In  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  4:»2,  1855. 
Fort  Orehard.— Wilkes,  ibid.,  485.  Tta-bah-bish.— 
Maynard  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong., 
8d  sess..  86. 1857.  Tta-bah-bobs.— Ibid.,  82.  TiiSi- 
bahbish.— Ibid.,86.  T'sakbahbiih.— Stevens  (1866), 
ibid.,  46. 

Bwarfii.  See  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Popur 
lar  fallacUs. 

Byami  (lyya^-mi) .  The  Eagle  clans  of 
the  Keresan  ^uehlos  of  Laguna,  Acoma, 
Santa  Ana,  Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti, 
N.  Mex.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Laguna  claims 
to  have  come  originally  from  Acoma;  that 
of  Acoma  forms  a  phratry  with  the  Soshka 
(Chaparral-cock)  clan,  while  that  of  Co- 
chiti IS  extinct.  (p.  w.  h.) 
D'y^uni-hino.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop..  ix,  850, 
1896  (Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Santa  Ana  forms; 
Mno=i 'people').  Dyimi-hiaooh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti 
form).  Ti-a'-mi.— Stevenson  In  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
19, 1894  (Sia  form) .  Tya-me.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  298,  1890  (applied  to  the  clan 
fetish).  Tyame  hanutah.— Bandelier,  Delight 
Makers,  181, 1890.  Tjiad-hino^.—Uodge,  op.  cit 
(Laguna  form).  T*7<oii-h£noq«<>.--ibla.  (Acoma 
form). 

Byani  (Dya^-nt).    The  Deer  clans  of 
Sia  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex.; 
the  latter  clan  is  extinct. 
By^-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  850, 1896 
uidno  =  *  people  * ) .  Ta'ne. — Stevenson  in  11  th  Rep. 

Dyapige.    A  prehistoric  Tano  pueblo 
s.  B.  of    Lamy,  *'some  distance  in  the 
mountains,"  n.  central  New  Mexico. 
Dyap-i-ge.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
100,1892  (Tewaname). 

Dye  (D'ye),    The  Gopher  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Ildefonso,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex. 
Dy^td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  851,  1896 
(<d<5a  =3 'people'). 

Byea.  A  former  Chilkat  village  which 
became  noted  subsequently  in  the  time  of 
the  Yukon  gold  excitement,  but  is  now 
practically  dead  owing  to  the  building  of 
the  Yukon  and  White  Pass  railway  to 
Skagway. 
l>aiy^'.— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Dyes  and  Pigments.  Most  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  North  America  made  permanent 
dyes  from  organic  materials.    The  de- 
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mand  for  these  dyes  arose  when  basketry, 
quillwork,  and  other  textile  industries 
had  reached  a  considerable  degree  of 
advancement,  and  there  was  need  of 
diversity  of  color  in  ornamentation,  as 
well  as  permanency  of  color,  which  pig- 
ments alone  could  not  supply. 

!>«/€«.— The  California  tribes  and  many 
others  who  made  baskets  were  usually 
satisfied  with  natural  colors.  These  are 
the  red  and  black  of  bark,  the  white  of 
grass  stems,  the  pale  yellow  of  peeled 
rods  or  rushes,  and  the  brown  of  root 
bark.  A  few  dyes  were  known,  however, 
notably  a  black  or  dark  gray  on  splints 
which  had  been  buried  in  mud.  The 
Hupa  obtained  bright  yellow  from  lichens, 
another  color  from  the  roots  of  the  Oregon 
grape,  and  a  brownish  red  from  alder 
bark.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  S.  W. 
use  only  black  for  designs  on  baskets, 
and,  rarely,  red  dyes.  The  Hopi,  how- 
ever, have  a  larger  number  of  native 
dyes  for  basketry  splints  than  any  other 
tribe,  and  the  Apache,  Walapai,  and 
Havasupai  have  a  number  of  vegetal  dyes 
that  are  not  used  in  basketry.  The 
Abnaki  and  other  tribes  made  fugitive 
stains  from  pokeberries  and  fruits  of  the 
blueberry  and  elder.  Lichens,  golden- 
seal, bloodroot,  and  the  bark  of  the  but- 
ternut and  other  trees  were  also  used  by 
the  northern  and  eastern  tribes,  and  in 
southern  regions  the  prickly  pear.  The 
Virginia  Indians,  according  to  Hariot, 
used  sumach,  a  kind  of  seed,  a  small  root, 
and  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  dye  their  hair, 
as  well  as  to  color  their  faces  red  and  to 
dye  mantles  of  deerskin  and  the  rushes 
for  baskets  and  mats.  The  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  employed  a  number  of  har- 
monious vegetal  colors  in  their  baskets. 
Most  of  the  native  dyes  of  the  Indians 
were  superseded  by  others  introduced, 
especially  in  late  years  by  aniline  colors. 

Quillwork,  formerly  widespread,  was 
generally  superseded  by  beadwork,  and 
the  native  dyes  employed  in  the  art  have 
fallen  almost  into  disuse.  Some  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes,  the  Eskimo,  and  the 
northern  Athapascans  alone  practise 
quillworking  in  its  purity,  but  its  former 
range  was  extensive. 

^ative  vegetal  blanket  dyes  are  found 
in  use  only  among  the  Chilkat  of  Alaska, 
who  still  retain  them  in  weaving  their 
ceremonial  shawls.  The  Nez  Perces  and 
the  Navaho  formerly  used  i)ermanent 
vegetal  dyes  of  pleasing  colors  for  wool. 
With  the  latter  these  dyes  have  given  way 
so  recently  to  aniline  colors  that  the  de- 
tails of  their  manufacture  have  not  be- 
come lost.  The  use  of  dyes  required  a 
knowledge  of  mordants;  for  this  purpose 
urine  was  commonly  employed  by  the 
Navaho,  Hopi,  and  Zufii,  besides  an  im- 
pure native  alum,  and  an  iron  salt  mixed 


with  organic  acids  to  produce  black.  It 
has  been  assumed  that,  since  the  weaver's 
art  seems  to  be  accultural  with  the  Navaho, 
the  mordant  dves  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Pueblos,  who,  in  turn,  may  have 
received  them  from  the  Spaniards.  Mat- 
thews, however,  controverts  the  opinion 
that  the  Navaho  learned  the  art  of  weav- 
ing from  the  Pueblos;  and  indeed  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Indians  should  not 
have  become  acquainted  with  various 
mordants  through  the  practise  of  the 
culinary  art  or  other  domestic  arts  in 
which  fire  is  employed. 

Pigments. — The  inorganic  colors  used  by 
the  Indians  were  mostly  derived  from 
iron-bearing  minerals,  such  as  ochers  and 
other  ores,  and  stained  earths.  These 
furnished  various  tints,  as  brown,  red, 
green,  blue,  yellow,  orange,  and  purple. 
The  search  for  good  colors  was  assidu- 
ously pursued;  quarries  were  opened  and 
a  commerce  in  their  products  was  carried 
on.  White  was  derived  from  kaolin, 
limestone,  and  gypsum;  black  from 
graphite,  powdered  coal,  charcoal,  or 
soot;  green  and  blue  from  copper  ores, 
phosphate  of  iron,  etc.  Pigments  were 
used  for  facial  decoration,  red  being  most 
prized,  for  which  reason  the  vermilion  of 
thd  trader  was  eagerly  adopted,  but  the 
intent  of  face  painting  was  generally  to- 
temic  or  religious  and  not  merely  orna- 
mental. Pigments  were  rubbed  into  soft 
tanned  skins,  giving  the  effect  of  dye,  and 
were  mixed  with  various  media  for  paint- 
ing the  wood  and  leather  of  boxes,  arrows, 
spears,  shields,  tipis,  robes,  parfleche 
cases,  etc.  Among  the  Southwestern 
tribes  in  particular  pigments  were  mixed 
with  sand  for  dry-paintings  (q.  v.), 
while  pigments  of  iron  earths  or  kaolin 
were  employed  for  decorating  pottery. 
In  connection  with  the  preparation  and 
use  of  pigments  are  grinding  slabs  and 
muUers,  mortars  and  pestles,  brushes  and 
paint  sticks,  and  a  great  variety  of  pouches 
and  pots  for  carrying  or  for  preserving 
them.  The  media  for  applying  the  pig- 
ments varied  with  the  objects  to  be  deco- 
rated and  with  tribal  or  personal  usa^. 
In  general,  face  paint  was  mixed  with 
grease  or  saliva,  while  the  medium  for 
wood  or  skin  was  grease  or  glue.  The 
N.  W.  coast  Indians  put  grease  on  their 
faces  before  applying  the  paint.  Among 
some  of  the  Pueblos,  at  least,  an  emulsion 
of  fat  seeds  was  made  with  the  pigment, 
and  this  was  applied  by  spurting  from 
the  mouth.  See  Adommenty  Arty  Dry- 
pain  thig,  Mines  and  Quarries^  Ornamenty 
Painting. 

Consult  Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus. 
Publ.,  Anthrop.  ser.;  Fewkes  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898;  Goddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hupa,  1903;  Holmes  in 
Am.   Anthrop.,  v,   no.  3,  1903;  Hough 
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(1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  xi,  May,  1898;  (2) 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1900  and  1901;  Kroe- 
ber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xviii, 
pt  1 ,  1902;  Mason,  Aboriginal  American 
Basketry,  1902;  Matthews  in  3d  Rep. 
B.  A.  K,  1884;  Pepper,  Native  Navajo 
Dyes,  in  Papoose,  Feb.,  1902;  Stephen  m 
Intemat.  Folk-lore  Ck)ng.,  i,  1898;  Wiss- 
ler  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xviii, 
pt  3,   1904.  (w.  H.) 

Byotyowan  ('it  is  oil-covered.'—Hew- 
itt).  An  important  former  Seneca  vil- 
lage on  Buffalo  or.,  Erieco.,  N.  Y. 


Bi&lo.— Kirkland  (1788)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1, 211, 1832.  l)yo'-»yo-wa».— Hewitt,  inf n,  1887 
(Seneca  name).   Tehoseroron.— Treaty  of  Oct.  22, 


1784,  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  922,  1878.  Teyohegba- 
•olea. — Kirkland,op.  cit. 

Bymaetkirk.  A  former  Eskimo  mis- 
sionary station  on  Eriksfjord,  s.  Green- 
land.—Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  map, 
1767. 

Eagle.  Among  the  many  birds  held  in 
superstitious  and  appreciative  regard  by 
the  aborigines  of  North  America,  the 
eagle,  by  reason  of  its  majestic,  solitary, 
and  mysterious  nature,  became  an  espe- 
cial object  of  worship.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  employment  of  the  eagle  by  the 
Indian  for  religious  and  esthetic  pur- 
poses only.  The  wing-bones  were  fash- 
ioned into  whistles  to  be  carried  by  war- 
riors or  used  in  ceremonies,  and  the 
talons  formed  powerful  amulets  or  fe- 
tishes, having  secondary  value  as  orna- 
ments; the  feathers  were,  however,  of 
greatest  importance.  The  capture  of 
eagles  for  their  feathers  was  a  hazardous 
branch  of  hunting,  requiring  ^reat  skill. 
Among  some  tribes  eagle-killing  was 
del^ated  to  certain  men.  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  within  bowshot  of 
the  bird,  it  was  often  trapped  or  the 
eyrie  was  visited  to  secure  the  young. 
Eagles  are  still  kept  in  captivity  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians  as  in  the  time  of  Coro- 
nado  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  516,  1896). 
The  striking  war-bonnet  of  the  Plains 
tribes  was  made  of  ea^le  feathers  and 
was  highly  valued,  for  it  is  said  that  one 
pony  was  the  price  of  a  perfect  tail  of  12 
leathers  of  the  **war  eiagle,"  i.  e.,  the 
white  plumes  with  black  tips.  Other 
varieties,  with  bars  across  the  feathers, 
are  regarded  as  in  f erior  ( Mooney ) .  War- 
riors of  the  Plains  tribes  usually  wore  the 
feathers  of  the  golden  eagle  only,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  customs  of  many  tribes 
prescribed  like  discriminations  as  to 
feathers  of  different  species.  Many  tribes 
wore  one  or  more  ea^le  feathers  in  the 
hair,  and  these  feathers  were  often  cut, 
colored,  or  otherwise  decorated  with  some 
cognizance  of  the  wearer  (see  Heraldry). 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Pillager  Chip- 
pewa to  allow  a  warrior  who  scalped  an 
enemy  to  wear  on  his  head  two  eagle 
feathers,   and   the   act   of   capturing  a 


wounded  prisoner  on  the  battlefield 
earned  the  distinction  of  wearing  five. 
Fans  made  of  the  primary  feathers  of  the 
eagle  formed  an  accessory  to  the  costume 
of  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes.  Eagle 
feathers  were  also  attached  as  ornaments 
to  the  buckskin  shirts  worn  by  men,  and 
war  costumes  and  paraphernalia,  includ- 
ing shields,  were  ornamented  with  them. 
As  one  of  the  prominent  totemic  animals, 
the  eagle  gave  its  name  to  many  clans 
and  religious  fraternities.  It  is  probable 
that  nearly  every  tribe  in  the  United 
States  recognizing  clan  or  gentile  organi- 
zation had  an  eagle  clan  or  gens  at  some 
period  in  its  history. 

The  eagle  held  an  important  place  in 
symbolic  art.  It  was  depicted  by  all  the 
methods  of  art  expression  known  to  the 
Indian,  appearing  on  pottery,  basketry, 
textiles,  oeadwork,  quillwork,  shields, 
crests,  totem  poles,  house  and  grave  posts, 
pipes,  rattles,  and  objects  pertaining  to 
cult  and  ceremony.  It  was  also  repre- 
sented in  the  primitive  drama  connected 
with  ceremonies.  Many  tribes  possessed 
eagle  deities,  as  the  Kwahu,  tne  eagle 
kachina  of  the  Hopi  of  Arizona,  and  the 
Eagle  god  of  the  ^^iwok  of  California. 

Among  the  Haida,  passes  made  with 
eagle  fans  were  thought  to  be  effectual  in 
conjuring,  and  this  use  reappears  in  many 
tribes.  The  wing-bones  were  often  em- 
ployed as  sucking  tubes,  with  which 
medicine-men  pretended  to  remove  dis- 
ease. The  Tlingit  and  other  North  Pa- 
cific tribes  used  eagle  down  for  ceremo- 
nial sprinkling  on  the  hair,  masks,  and 
dance  costume;  it  was  also  scattered  in 
the  air,  being  blown  through  a  tube  or 
sprinkled  by  hand.  The  Pawnee  and 
other  Plains  tribes  as  well  as  the  Pueblos 
also  used  the  down  in  ceremonies,  and  it 
was  probably  a  general  custom.  Among 
the  Ilopi  the  eagle  is  generally  associated 
with  the  Sky  god,  and  its  feathers  are 
used  with  disks  to  represent  the  Sun  god 
(Fewkes). 

The  use  of  eagle  feathers  in  religion  is 
nowhere  better  shown  than  among  the 
Pueblos,  when  downy  plumes  are  attached 
to  masks,  rattles,  prayer-sticks  (q.  v. ),  and 
other  cult  objects  entering  into  ceremo- 
nies. For  this  purpose  a  great  quantity  of 
feathers  is  yearly  required.  The  Hopi 
clans  claimed  the  eagle  nests  in  the  locali- 
ties where  they  formerly  resided,  and 
caught  in  traps  or  took  from  the  nests 
eaglets,  whose  down  was  used  in  cere- 
monies. The  eaglets,  when  required  for 
feathers,  have  their  heads  washed;  they 
are  killed  by  pressure  on  the  thorax,  and 
buried  with  appropriate  rites  in  special 
cemeteries,  in  which  offerings  of  small 
wooden  images  and  bows  and  arrows  are 
yearly  deposited.  The  interior  Salish 
also  are  said  by  Teit  to  have  property  in 
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eagles.  Near  the  present  Hopi  villages 
there  are  shrines  m  which  offerings  of 
eagle  eggs  carved  from  wood  are  placed 
during  the  winter  solstice  for  the  increase 
of  eagles.  Among  the  Zufii,  feathers  shed 
by  their  captive  eagles  have  special  sig- 
nificance, though  the  feathers  are  also 
regularly  plucked  and  form  a  staple  arti- 
cle of  trade. 

The  my  thologv  of  almost  every  tribe  is 
replete  with  eagle  beings,  and  the  wide- 
spread thunderbird  inyth  relates  in  some 
cases  to  the  eagle.  In  Hopi  myth  the 
Man-eagle  is  a  sky-being  who  laysasidehis 
plumage  after  flights  in  which  he  spreads 
devastation,  and  the  hero  who  slays  him 
is  carried  to  the  house  in  the  sky  by 
eagles  of  several  species,  each  one  m  ita 
turn  bearing  him  higher.  The  Man- 
eagle  myth  is  widely  diffused,  most  tribes 
regarding  this  being  as  a  manifestation 
of  either  helpful  or  maleficent  power. 

See  Fewkes,  Property  Rights  in  Eagles 
among  the  Hopi,  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  GOO- 
TOT,  1900;  Hoff- 
man in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Mooney 
(1)  ibid.,  (2) 
in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1900. 

(W.  H.)      J 

Eagle  Hills 
Auiniboin.  A 
band  of  Assini- 
boin  of  35 
lodges  living  in 
1808  between 
Bear  hills  and 
South  Saskatch- 
ewan r.,  Assiniboia,  Canada. — Henry- 
Thompson  Jour.,  Coues  ed.,  ii,  523, 189T. 

Earth  lodge.  A  dwelling  partly  under- 
ground, circular  in  form,  from  30  to  60  ft 
in  diameter,  with  walls  about  6  ft  hi^h, 
on  which  rested  a  dome-shaped  roof  with 
an  opening  in  the  center  to  afford  light 
within  and  to  permit  the  egress  of  smoke. 
The  entrance  was  a  projecting  passage- 
way from  6  to  14  ft  long.  The  method 
of  construction  was  first  to  draw  a  circle 
on  the  ground  and  excavate  the  earth 
within  it  from  2  to  4  ft  deep.  About  IJ 
ft  within  the  circle  were  set  crotched 
posts  some  8  or  10  ft  apart,  on  which 
were  laid  beams.  Outside  these  posts 
were  set  others,  one  end  of  them  braced 
against  the  bottom  of  the  bank  of  earth 
at  the  periphery  of  the  circle,  and  the 
other  end  leaning  against  the  beams, 
forminga  close  stockade,  an  opening  being 
left  at  the  e.  side  for  the  entrance.  Mid- 
way between  the  center  of  the  excavation 
and  the  stockade  were  planted  4,  6,  or  8 
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tall  crotched  posts,  forming  an  inner  cir- 
cle. In  the  crotches  were  laid  heavy 
beams  to  support  the  i-oof.  The  bark 
was  strippecl  from  all  the  posts  and 
beams.  The  roof  was  formed  of  long, 
slender,  tapering  tree  trunks,  stripped  of 
bark.  The  large  ends  were  tiea  with 
strings  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  elm  to  the 
beams  at  the  top  of  the  stockade,  and  the 
middle  to  those  resting  in  the  crotches  of 
the  inner  circle  of  p>ost8.  The  slender 
ends  were  cut  so  as  to  form  the  circular 
opening  in  the  center  of  the  roof,  2  or  3 
ft  in  diameter.  Outside  this  framework 
branches  of  willow  were  placed  close  to- 
gether across  the  pK)st8  of  the  wall  and 
the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  bound  tightly 
to  each  pole,  beginning  at  the  ground  and 
continuing  upward  to  the  central  open- 
ing. Over  the  willow  branches  a  heavy 
thatch  of  coarse  dried  grass  was  laid,  tied 
in  bundles  and  arranged  so  that  it  would 
shed  water.  Over  the  thatch  was  placed 
a  thick  coating  of  sods,  cut  so  that  they 
could  be  lap- 
ped, and  laid 
like  shingles. 
The  wall  and 
roof  were  after- 
ward carefully 
tamped  with 
earth  and  made 
impervious  to 
rain.  The  long 
entranceway 
was  built  in  the 
same  manner  as 
the  lodge,  and 
thatched  and 
sodded  at  the 
same  time.  The  grass  of  the  sod  continued 
to  grow,  and  wild  flowers  brightened  the 
walls  and  roof  of  the  dwelling.  The 
blackened  circle  around  the  central  open- 
ing in  the  roof,  produced  by  the  heat  and 
smoke,  was  the  only  suggestion  that  the 
verdant  mound  was  a  human  abode. 
Within,  the  floor  was  made  hard  by  a 
series  of  tampings,  in  which  both  water 
and  fire  were  used.  The  fireplace  was 
circular  in  shape  and  slightly  excavated. 
A  curtain  of  skin  hung  at  the  opening 
from  the  passageway  into  the  lodge.  The 
outer  door  was  covered  with  a  skin  that 
was  stiffened  by  sticks  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  which  was  turned  to  one  side  to 
give  entrance  to  the  passageway.  The 
couches  of  the  occupants  were  placed 
around  the  wall,  and  frequently  were  in- 
closed by  reed  mats  which  coula  be  raised 
or  lowered.  More  than  one  family  some- 
times occupied  a  lod^,  and  in  such  case 
the  families  took  different  sides.  The 
back  part,  opposite  the  entrance,  was  re- 
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served  for  tlie  keeping  of  sacred  objects 
and  the  reception  of  giiests.  In  the  winter 
curtains  of  skin  were  hung  from  the  beams 
of  the  inner  circle  of  posts,  making  a 
smaller  room  about  the  fireplace.  The 
shields  and  weapons  of  the  men  were  sus- 
pended from  these  inner  posts,  giving 
color  to  the  interior  of  the  dwelling, 
which  was  always  picturesque,  whether 
seen  at  night,  when  the  fire  leaped  up 
and  glinted  on  the  polished  blackened 
roof  and  when  at  times  the  lodge  was 
filled  with  men  and  women  in  their  ^la 
dress  at  some  social  meeting  or  religious 
ceremony,  or  during  the  day  when  the 
shaft  of  sunlight  fell  through  the  central 
opening  over  the  fireplace,  bringing  into 
relief  some  bit  of  aboriginal  life  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  lodge  in  deep  shadow. 
Few,  if  any,  large  and  well-built  earth 
lodges  exist  at  the  present  day.  Even 
with  care  a  lodge  could  be  made  to  last 
only  a  generation  or  two. 

Ceremonies  attended  the  erection  of  an 
earth  lodge  from  the  marking  of  the  cir- 
cle to  the  putting  on  of  the  sods.  Both 
men  and  women  took  part  in  these  rites 
and  shared  in  the  labor  of  building.  To 
cut,  haul,  and  set  the  heavy  posts  and 
beams  was  the  men^s  task;  the  binding, 
thatching,  and  sodding  that  of  the  women. 

The  esSth  lodge  was  used  by  the  Paw- 
nee, Arikara,  Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage,  and 
other  tribes.  A  similar  abode  was  found 
in  the  Aleutian  ids.,  on  Kodiak  id.,  and 
in  s.  w.  Alaska.  There  were  habitations 
among  some  of  the  California  tribes  that 
had  features  in  common  with  the  earth 
lodge,  and  there  are  evidences  of  relation- 
ship between  it,  the  Navaho  hogan,  and 
one  form  of  Pima  dwelling. 

Among  the  Pawnee  are  preserved  the 
most  elaborate  ceremonies  and  traditions 
pertaining  to  the  earth  lodge.  These 
tribes  are  said  to  have  abandoned  the 
grass  house  of  their  kindred  at  some  dis- 
tant period  and,  under  the  teaching  of 
aquatic  animals,  to  have  learned  to  con- 
struct the  earth  lodge.  According  to 
their  ceremonies  and  legends,  not  only 
the  animals  were  concerned  with  its  con- 
struction— the  badger  digging  the  holes, 
the  beaver  sawing  the  logs,  the  bears  car- 
rying them,  and  all  obeying  the  directions 
of  the  whale — but  the  stars  also  exercised 
authority.  The  earlier  star  cult  of  the 
people  is  recognized  in  the  significance 
attached  to  the  four  central  posts.  Each 
stood  for  a  star— the  Morning  and  Even- 
ing stars,  symbols  of  the  male  and  female 
cosmic  forces,  and  the  North  and  South 
stars,  the  direction  of  chiefs  and  the  abode 
of  perpetual  life.  The  posts  were  painted 
in  the  symbolic  colors  of  these  stars — red, 
white,  black,  yellow.  During  certain 
ceremonies  com  of  one  of  these  colors  was 
offered  at  the  foot  of  the  post  of  that 


color.  In  the  rituals  of  the  Pawnee  the 
earth  lodge  is  made  typical  of  man's  abode 
on  the  earth ;  the  floor  is  the  plain,  the  wall 
the  distant  horizon,  the  dome  the  arching 
sky,  the  central  opening  the  zenith, 
dwelling  place  of  Tirawa,  the  invisible 
power  which  gives  life  to  all  created 
beings. 

The  historv  of  the  distribution  of  this 
kind  of  dwelling  among  peoples  widelv 
scattered  is  a  problem  not  yet  fully  solved. 
See  Grass  lodge f  Habitations,      (a.  c.  p.) 

East  Abeika.  (Aiabeka,  'unhealthful 
place ') .  A  former  Choctaw  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Straight  cr.,  an  affluent  of  the 
Sukenatcha,  in  Kemper  co. ,  Miss.  Called 
East  Abeika  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
town  of  the  same  name. — Halbert  in  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  VI, 425, 1902.  ^e^Abihka, 
Abeeka.— Romans,  Florida,  818.  1775.  Aiabeka.— 
Halbert,  op.  ciU  East  Abeeka.— Ibid.,  309.  East 
Abeika.— )^  est  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Eastern  Indians.  A  collective  term  ap- 
plied by  the  early  New  England  writers 
to  all  the  tribes  n.  e.  of  Merrimac  r.  It 
is  used  by  Hubbard  as  early  as  1680. 
These  tribes,  including  the  Pennacook, 
Abnaki,  Malecite,  and  Micmac,  were  gen- 
erally in  the  French  interest  and  hostile 
to  the  English.  ( j.  h.  ) 

Eastern  Tnduns. — Form  used  by  most  early  £ng- 
lisb  writers.  Eastward  Indians.— Wintbrop  ( 1700) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV.  612,  1854.  Estward 
Indians.— Owaneco  (1700),  ibid.,  614  ("the  Nowon- 
thewog  or  the  Estward  Indians"). 

Eastern  Shawnee.  A  division  of  the 
Shawnee  now  living  in  Indian  Ter.  They 
formerly  lived  with  the  Seneca  (Mingo) 
near  Lewistown,  Ohio,  but  sold  their 
lands  in  1831  and  removed  with  the  latter 
tribe  to  Kansas.  In  1867  they  separated 
from  the  Seneca  and  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  under  the  name  of  Eastern  Shawnee. 
They  are  now  under  the  Seneca  school 
and  numbered  95  in  1904.  (  j.  m.  ) 

East  Oreenlandera.  The  Eskimo  inhab- 
iting the  B.  coast  of  Greenland.  They 
are  divided  into  two  ^ups:  The  Ang- 
magsalingmiut,  inhabiting  the  fjords 
about  C.  Dan;  and  the  southern  group,  for- 
merly scattered  along  the  coast  south- 
ward. They  have  long  lived  in  complete 
isolation,  three-fourths  of  them  in  the 
Angmi^Kilik  district,  others  farther  s. 
about  Iluilek,  C.  Bille,  and  Tingmiarmiut. 
(Nansen,  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i, 
321-371,  1890).  They  have  developed 
some  of  the  peculiar  arts  of  the  Eskimo 
to  their  highest  perfection,  especially  the 
use  of  harpoons  with  shafts  tnat  become 
detached  and  float  in  the'  water,  while 
the  seal  swims  off  with  the  line  and  blad- 
der, and  of  flexible-jointed  lances  also 
for  killing  the  struggling  animal.  The 
more  easily  handled  double  bladder  is 
their  invention.  They  employ  the 
double-bladed  paddle  altogether,  wear 
skin-tight  ^rments  that  fit  in  the  waist 
of  the  kaiak  so  closely  that  no  water 
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can  enter,  and  when  overturned  in  the 
sea  they  are  able  to  right  themselves 
single  handed  with  the  paddle.  The 
ornamental  arts  of  the  East  Greenland- 
ers  are  neglected,  except  among  one  iso- 
lated band  in  the  remote  n.  e.  Their 
winter  houses,  made  of  stones  and  sod, 
are  long  and  narrow,  with  family  benches 
on  one  side,  and  can  be  stretched  out 
to  accommodate  more  people  than  the 
square  houses  of  Alaska.  The  large 
public  buildings  of  the  western  tribes 
they  know  only  by  tradition.  The  East 
Greenlanders  numbered  548,  comprising 
245  males  and  303  females,  in  1884,  not 
counting  a  few  scattered  families  of  un- 
known numbers  living  n.  of  68°  (Rink, 
Eskimo  Tribes,  1887 ) .  The  entire  south- 
ern group  of  the  East  Greenlanders,  all 
the  pagan  Eskimo  of  Tingmiarmiut  and 
the  other  places  s.  of  Angraagsalik,  114 
individuals  altogether,  emigrated  between 
1887  and  1900  to  Kernertok,  near  C.  Fare- 
well. 

The  villages  and  settlements  of  the  East 
Greenlanders,  past  and  present,  are  as  fol- 
lows: Akernivak,  Akorninarmiut,  Aluik, 
Aluk,  Amivik,  Anarnisok,  Angmagsalik, 
Anoritok,  Aputitek,  Atangime,  Auarkat, 
Estale,  Igdluarsuk,  Ikatek,  Ikerasak,  Ilui- 
lek,  Imarsivik,  Ingmikertok,  Inigsalik, 
Inugsiut,  Ivimiut,  Kangarsik,  Kangigd- 
lek,  Kemisak,  Kernertok,  Kialinek,  Ki- 
kertarsoak,  Kinarbik,  Koremiut,  Ku- 
manniut,  Kutek,  Manitsuk,  Xanusek, 
Narsuk,  Norajik,  Norsit,  Nualik,  Xuna- 
kitit,  Okiosorbik,  Orkua,  Patuterajuit, 
Pikiutdlek,  Sangmisok,  Sarkarmiut,  Ser- 
miligak,  Sermilik,  Sivinganek,  Sivingar- 
narsik.  Tarsia,  Tasiusarsik,  Taterat, 
Tingmiarmiut,  Umanak,  Umivik,  Utor- 
karmiut.  (h.  w.  n. ) 

Bastman,  Charles  Alexander  (OhiyesOy 
*the  Winner*).  A  Santee  Dakota  phy- 
sician and  author,  born  in  1858  near  Red- 
wood Falls,  Minn.  His  father  was  a  full- 
blood  Sioux  named  Many  Liglitnings, 
and  his  mother  the  half-blood  daughter 
of  a  well-known  army  officer.  His  mother 
dying  poon  after  his  birth,  he  was  reared 
by  his  paternal  grandmother  and  an 
uncle,  who  after  the  Minnesota  massacre 
in  1862  fled  with  the  boy  into  Canada. 
Here  he  lived  the  life  of' a  wild  Indian 
until  he  was  15  years  of  ago,  when  his 
father,  who  in  the  meantime  had  accepted 
Christianity  and  civilization,  sought  him 
out  and  brought  him  home  to  Flandreau, 
S.  Dak.,  where  a  few  Sioux  families  had 
established  themselves  as  farmers  and 
homesteaders.  Ohiyesa  was  place<l  in 
the  mission  school  at  Santee,  Nebr.,  where 
he  made  such  progress  in  2  years  that  he 
was  selected  for  a  more  advanced  course 
and  sent  to  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 
After  2  years  spent  there  in  the  prepara- 
tory department  he  went  to  Knox  Col- 


lege, Galesburg,  111.,  thence  to  Kimball 
Academy  and  Dartmouth  College,  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1887,  and  immediately 
entered  the  Boston  University  school  of 
medicine,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1890.  Dr  Eastman  was  then  appointed 
Government  physician  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  served  there  nearly 
3  years,  through  the  ghost-dance  disturb- 
ance and  afterward.  In  1893  he  went  to 
St  Paul,  Minn.,  and  entered  there  on  the 
practice  of  medicine,  also  serving  for  3 
years  as  traveling  secretary'  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  among  the 
Indians.  Afterward  he  was  attorney  for 
the  Sioux  at  Washington,  and  later  again 
Government  physician  at  Crow  Creek, 
S.  Dak.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  special 


CHARLES   ALEXANDER   EASTMAN.       ( HARPER   A   BROS.) 

work  of  revising  the  allotment  rolls  and 
selecting  permanent  family  names  for  the 
Sioux.  His  first  book,  ** Indian  Boy- 
hood," appeared  in  1902,  and  '*Red 
Hunters  and  the  Animal  People"  in 
1904.  He  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  magazines  and  lectures  frequently  on 
Indian  life  and  history.  In  1891*  Dr 
Piastman  married  Miss  Elaine  Goodale, 
of  Massachusett*',  and  they  have  6  chil- 
dren, (e.g.e.)  - 
Eastman,  Jolin  {Mahpiyawakankidan^ 
'Sacred  Cloud  Worshipper*).  A  Santee 
Dakota  of  three- fourths  blood,  brother 
of  Charles  Alexander  Eastman,  noted  as 
being  a  college-bred  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man; bom  in  Mar.,  1849,  at  Shakopee, 
Minn.  His  father  was' Many  Lightnings, 
a  full-blood  Sioux,  who,  on  becoming  a 
Christian  in  1864,  took  the  name  of  Jacob 
Eastman.  His  mother,  Mary  Nancv 
Eastman,  was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Seth 
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Eastman,  an  American  army  officer,  and' 
maternal  granddaughter  of  Cloudman,  a 
Sioux  chief.  He  continued  with  his 
father,  except  for  one  year  at  Beloit  Col- 
lege, Wis.,  until  the  latter  died  in  1876. 
The  same  year  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister  at  Flandreau,  S. 
Dak.,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  In- 
dian church  of  Flandreau  township, 
which  had  been  organized  in  1871  and 
provided  by  the  Presbyterian  Mission 
Board  with  a  building  in  1874.  Mr  East- 
man took  charge  of  a  Government  school 
and  began  teaching  the  youth  of  the  San- 
tee  res.  in  1878,  but  resigned  this  charge 
in  1885  in  order  to  accept  the  position  of 
overseer  of  the  band  then  living  in  Flan- 
dreau township.  He  retired  from  this 
position  in  1896  and  now  devotes  much 
of  his  attention  to  the  work  of  his  min- 
istry and  the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm 
purchased  some  years  ago.  His  church 
now  numbers  96  communicants.  In  1874 
Mr  Eastman  married  Miss  Mair  J.  Fari- 
bault, -a  half-blood  Santee.  They  are 
.  X)arents  of  6  children.  Mr  Eastman  is  still 
active  in  tribal  affairs,  and  since  about 
1880  has  annually  served  in  the  capacity 
of  delegate  of  his  people  at  Washincrton. 

Eat  the  Ham.  A  former  Sans  Arc  band 
under  a  medicine-man  nafhed  Wichasha- 
wakan. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  142,  1851. 

Ebahamo.  An  extinct  tribe  formerly 
dwelling  on  Matagorda  bay,  Tex.  La 
Salle  constructed  his  Ft  St  Louis  within 
the  territory  of  this  tribe  and  of  the 
Quelanhubeches,  or  Karaukawa,  who 
probably  were  a  cognate  people.  Joutel 
(1687)  states  in  his  narrative  (French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  134, 1846)  that  La  Salle 
recorded  a  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
which  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
Cenis  (Caddo)  and  more  difficult;  that 
they  were  neighbors  and  allies  of  the  latter 
people  and  understood  some  of  their 
words.  *  *  At  our  fort  at  St  Louis  bay , '  *  he 
says,  "we  made  some  stay  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  our  Bracamos  (as  the  Indian 
nation  that  dwells  near  our  fort  is  called) , 
in  order  to  leave  protectors  to  the  people 
whom  we  would  have  to  leave  m  the 
fort"  (a.  8.  G.) 

Apayzam.— Mossanet  MS.  (1690)  cited  by  H.  E. 
Bolton,  infn,  1906  (same?).  BahamM.—Early 
writer  quoted  by  Gatsciiet,  Karankawa  Inds., 
^,  1S91.  Braoamot.— Cavelier  (1685)  quoted  by 
Shea,  Early  Voy.,  21,  1861.  Ebahamo.—Joutel 
(1687)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  iii,  276. 1878.  Ebahxuno.— 
Ibid.,  800.  ifebahamo.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  134. 1846.  EebohamM.— Joutel 
quoted  by  Oatschet,  op.  cit. 

Ebiamana.  An  unidentified  village  in 
N.  Florida  about  1565. — De  Bry,  Brev. 
Nar.,  II,  map,  1591. 

Ebita  Poooola  Chitto  (Ibetap  okla  chitto,- 
'fountain-head  big  people*).  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  noted  oy  Romans,  be- 
lieved to  have  been  situated  on  the  head 


of  Straight  cr.,  in  Kemper  co.,  Miss., 
hence  the  name. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Publ.,  VI.  425,  1902. 
Ebita-poooolo-ohitto.— West  Florida  map.  ca.  1772. 
Ebitap-ooooolo-oho.— Romans,  Florida,  810,  1775. 
Ibetap  okla  ohitto.— Halbert,  op.  cit. 

Bbita  Poocola  Skatane  (Ibetap  oklaiskitiniy 
*  fountain-head  little  people  * ) .  A  former 
Choctaw  town  on  the  w.  or  main  prong 
of  Yazoo  cr.,  a  n.  affluent  of  Petickia  cr., 
in  Kemper  co.,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  VI,  423,  1902. 
Ebeetap  Ooooola.— Romans,  Florida,  310,  1775. 
Ibetap  okla  iikitini.— Halbert,  op.  cit. 

Bcataoari.  A  rancheria  of  either  the 
Eudeve  or  the  Nevome  of  Sonora,  Mexico, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century.  It 
was  probablv  situated  near  Matape. — 
Writer  of  1702(?)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  V,  126,  1857. 

Bchantac.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhard  t,  Fran- 
ciscans in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Echilat  A  former  village  of  the  Rum- 
sen  division  of  the  Costanoan  family  sit- 
uated 12  m.  s.  E.  of  San  Carlos  mission, 
Cal. 

Eohilat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 
San  Franoisqnita. — Ibid. 

Bohojoa.    A  Mayo  settlement  on  the  Rio 
Mayo,  above  Santa  Cruz,  s.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico;  pop.  444  in  1900. 
Eoheh^a.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex.,  438, 1829.    Eoho- 

ioa. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  866, 1864 .    Eohono^a. — 
bid.  (Echojoa,  or).  Hetsohojoa.— Kino,  map (1702) 
in  StScklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Bchota  (corniption  of  Its6/ti,  meaning 
unknown).  The  name  of  several  Chero- 
kee towns.  (1)  the  most  important— 
often  distin^ished  as  Great  Echota — was 
on  the  8.  side  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a 
short  distance  below  Citico  cr.,  in  Monroe 
CO. ,  Tenn.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  and 
sacred  **  peace  town  "  of  the  nation.  At 
that  place  there  is  a  large  mound.  (2) 
Little  Echota  was  on  Sautee  (Its4^tl)  cr., 
a  head-stream  of  the  Chattahoochee,  w. 
of  Clarkesville,  Ga.  (3)  New  Echota, 
the  capital  of  the  nation  for  some  years 
before  the  removal,  was  established  at  a 
spot,  originally  known  as  Gftnsdgi,  at  the 
junction  of  Oostanaula  and  Conasauga  rs. , 
in  (Gordon  co.,  Ga.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Newtown.  (4)  The  old  Macedo- 
nian mission  on  Soco  cr.,  of  the  North  - 
Carolina  res.,  is  also  known  to  the  Cher- 
okee as  Itsd^tT,  as  was  also  (5)  the  great 
Nacoochee  mound.  See  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  523,  1900. 
Ohoquata.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  (cited  as  former  mis- 
print). Ohota.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144,  1887.  Ohote.— Timberlake. 
Mem.,  map,  1765  (on  Little  Tennessee  r.).  Ohote 
groat-Bartram,  Trav.,  371, 1792  (on Tenn.  r.). 

Echnlit.  A  Tolowa  village  at  a  lagoon 
on  the  coast  about  5  m.  n.  of  Crescent, 
Cal.  (p.  E.  G.) 

E'-tott-Wt  »<in-n«.— Dorsey,  MS.  Chetco  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  E-to«MIt.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore,iii,236,1890(Tututunne named).  E-to'u'-lit.— 
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Ibid.  (Naltunnetunne  name).  To'fa-qan'-me.— 
Ibid,  (another  Naltunnetunne  name). 

Bclauou.  A  villajje  of  the  Utina  /Tim- 
ucua)  confederacy  in  central  Florida  in 
the  16th  century. —Laudonnidre  (1564)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  a.,  243.1869. 

Boochee.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  a  head  stream  of  Savannah  r.,  in 
N.  w.  South  Carolina  or  n.  b.  Geoi^a. 
It  was  destroyed  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war.  (j.  M.) 

Booree.  A  band  of  Nipissing  living  at 
Oka,  Canada,  in  1736.  Their  totem  was 
the  birch.  Chauvignerie calls  them  L'Eco- 
ree,  evidently  intended  for  L'  Ecorce. 
Bark  tribo.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  transl.  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1058,  1856.  L'Booree.— Chau- 
vignerie quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
664,1863. 

Bcureuil  ( French :  *  sq^uirrel  * ) .  Spoken 
of  as  a  tribe  formerly  living  between  Ta- 
doussac  and  Hudson  bay,  Quebec  pro- 
vince, Canada:  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1661.  Probably  a  Montagnais  band 
living  about  the  headwaters  of  Three  rs., 
possibly  about  the  lake  named  Ouapichi- 
ouanon  in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 
Isourieox.— Jefl.  Rel.,  20,  1661.  L'Bovreuil.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 1854. 

Bouihaw.    See  Cashmv. 

Sdelano.  An  unidentified  village  on  an 
island  in  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th 
century. — Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  287,  1869. 

Edenshaw  (or  Fdensaw,  from  a  Tlinnt 
word  referring  to  the  glacier) .  The  Haida 
chief  beet  known  to  the  whites.  He  suc- 
ceeded early  in  the  19th  century  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  strong  Btustas  kinship 
group  whicn  centered  in  the  town  of 
Kioosta  on  the  coast  of  Graham  id.  oppo- 
site North  id.,  Brit.  Col.  Shortly  after 
1860,  his  people  having  fallen  off  in  num- 
bers, he  moved  with  them  to  Kung,  at 
the  mouth  of  Naden  harbor,  where  he 
erected  a  large  house,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing. Through  the  exercise  of  his  excep- 
tional abilities  in  trade  and  in  various 
other  ways  he  became  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest of  the  Haida  chiefs.  His  relations 
with  the  whites  were  always  cordial,  and 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  a  mis- 
sionary was  sent  to  Masset.  Among  other 
good  oflSces  to  the  whites,  he  protected 
the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  when 
'threatened  by  other  natives.  He  died 
about  1885.  A  monument  mentioning 
his  kind  treatment  of  the  whites  stands  in 
Masset.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Edgpiiliik.  A  Delaware  village  in  w. 
New  Jersey  in  1792. 

Edcpiiliik.— Brinton.  Lenape  Leg.,  46, 1885.  Edr- 
piihak.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Comp.,  Cent,  and  S. 
Am..  512, 1878. 

Edisto.  A  small  tribe,  now  extinct, 
which  appears  to  have  occupied  lower 
Edisto  r.,  S.  C,  which  derivea  its  name 
from  that  of  the  tribe.  The  Huguenots 
of  Ribault's  colony  were  kindly  wel- 
comed by  them  in  1562,  and  the  Span- 


iards for  a  time  had  a  mission  among 
them.  They  were  included  in  the  Cusabo 
group,  and  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Stono,  Westo,  and  Savannah  as 
still  living  in  the  region  named  in  1670, 
when  English  colonization  began.  With 
the  Westo  and  Stono  they  were  possibly 
driven  out  by  the  Shawnee  in  1680. 
Gatschet  thinks  it  probable  that  they 
spoke  the  Uchean  language.  See  Moon- 
ey,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  Stst,  Bull.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894. 

Adoita.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  n,  map,  1501. 
Audoita.— Laudonni^re  (1587)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
379,1600.  Bdistoea.— OallaUninTians.Am.Antiq. 
Soc.,  n.  83, 1836.  Bdisto.— Adair,  Hist.  Inds.,  3^. 
1775.  Edittow.— Harri9,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map, 
1705.  Oritta.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1570)  in  Temaax- 
Ck)mpan8,  Voy.,  xx,  16.  1841.  Orictanam.— Brig- 
stock  (1628)  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  €k>ll.  La.,  ii, 
186, 1876. 

Bdjao  {^Fdjao).  A  Haida  town  situ- 
ated around  a  hill  of  the  same  name, 
at  the  B.  end  of  Masset  village,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids. ,  Brit  Col.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Aoyaku-lnagai,  a  branch  of  the 
Yaku-lanas,  and,  according  to  the  old 
men,  consisted  in  later  times  of  about  6 
houses,  which  would  have  contained 
nearljj  a  hundred  persons.  Later  it  came 
to  be  included  within  the  limits  of  Mas- 
set.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  99,  1905. 
Hai'to'ao.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
28,  1898.  Ha-ja  hidi.— Krause.  Tlinkit-Indiaher, 
804, 1886  ('  people  of  Edjao';  probably  the  same). 

Bdjieretmkenade  ( '  buffalo  f>eople ' ) . 
An  Athapascan  tribe  of  the  Chipe^an 
group  living  along  the  banks  of  Buffalo 
r.,  Athaba^,  Canada. 
Bdji^re-tpott-kki-nadl— Petltot,  Autourda  lac  des 
Esclaves,  863^  1891  ( '  buffalo  people ') . 

BduoatioiL  The  aborigines  of  North 
America  had  their  own  systems  of  educa- 
tion, through  which  the  young  were  in- 
structed in  their  coming  labors  and  obli- 
gations, embracing  not  onl^  the  whole 
round  of  economic  pursuits — hunting, 
fishinar,  handicraft,  agriculture,  and 
household  work — but  speech,  fine  art, 
customs,  etiquette,  social  obligations,  and 
tribal  lore.  By  unconscious  absorption 
and  by  constant  inculcation  the  boy  and 
girl  became  the  accomplished  man  and 
woman.  Motives  of  pnde  or  shame,  the 
stimulus  of  flattery  or  disparagement, 
wrought  constantly  upon  the  child,  male 
or  female,  who  was  the  charge,  not  of  the 
parents  and  grandparents  alone  but  of 
the  whole  tribe  (Hecke welder).  Loskiel 
(p.  139)  says  the  Iroquois  are  particu- 
larly attentive  to  the  education  of  the 
young  people  for  the  future  government 
of  the  state,  and  for  this  purpose  admit 
a  boy,  generally  the  nephew  of  the  prin- 
cipal chief,  to  the  council  and  solemn 
feast  following  it. 

The  Eskimo  were  most  careful  in  teach- 
ing their  girls  and  boys,  setting  them  diffi- 
cult problems  in  canoeing,  sledding,  and 
huntmg,  showing  them  how  to  solve  them. 
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and  asking  boys  how  they  would  meet  a 
given  emergency  (see  Child  life) .  Every- 
where there  was  the  closest  association,  for 
education,  of  parents  with  children,  who 
learned  the  names  and  uses  of  things  in 
nature.  At  a  tender  age  they  played 
at  serious  business,  girls  attending  to 
household  duties,  boys  following  men^s 
pursuits.  Children  were  furnished  with 
appropriate  toys;  they  became  little 
basket  makers,  weavers,  potters,  water 
carriers,  cooks,  archers,  stone  workers, 
watchers  of  crops  and  flocks,  the  range 
of  instruction  being  limited  only  by  tribal 
custom.  Personal  responsibilities  were 
laid  on  them,  and  they  were  stimulated  bv 
the  tribal  law  of  personal  property,  whicn 
was  inviolable.  Among  the  Pueblos 
cult  images  and  paraphernalia  were  their 
playthings,  and  they  early  joined  the 
fraternities,  looking  forward  to  social  du- 
ties and  initiation.  The  Apache  boy  had 
for  pedagogues  his  father  and  grandfather, 
who  be^^  early  to  teach  him  counting, 
to  run  on  level  ground,  then  up  and  down 
hill,  to  break  branches  from  trees,  to  jump 
into  cold  water,  and  to  race,  the  whole 
training  tending  to  make  him  skilful, 
strong,  and  fearless.  The  gi rl  was  trained 
in  part  by  her  mother,  but  chiefly  by  the 
grandmother,  the  discipline  beginning  as 
soon  as  the  child  could  control  her  move- 
ments, but  never  becoming  regular  or 
severe.  It  consisted  in  rising  early,  carry- 
ing water,  helping  about  the  home,  cook- 
ing, and  mindine  children.  At  6  the  little 
girl  took  her  first  lessons  in  basketry 
with  yucca  leaves.  Later  on  decorated 
baskets,  saddle-bags,  beadwork,  and  dress 
were  her  care. 

On  the  coming  of  the  whites  a  new  era 
of  secular  education,  designed  and  unde- 
signed, began.  All  the  natives,  young 
and  old,  were  pupils,  and  all  the  whites 
who  came  in  contact  with  them  were  in- 
8tru€!tors,  whether  purposely  or  through 
the  influence  of  their  example  and  pat- 
ronage. The  undesigned  instruction  can 
not  he  measured,  but  its  effect  was  pro- 
found. The  Indian  passed  at  once  into 
the  iron  age;  the  stone  period,  except  in 
ceremony,  was  moribund.  So  radical 
was  the  change  in  the  eastern  tribes  that 
it  is  diflicult  now  to  illustrate  their  true 
life  in  museum  collections. 

An  account  of  the  designed  instruction 
would  embrace  all  attempts  to  change 
manners,  customs,  and  motives,  to  teach 
reading  and  writing  in  the  foreign  tongue, 
to  acquaint  the  Indians  with  new  arts  and 
industries,  and  to  impress  or  force  upon 
them  the  social  organization  of  their  con- 
({uerors.  The  history  of  this  systematic 
instruction  divides  itself  into  the  period 
of  (1)  discovery  and  exploration,  (2) 
colonization  and  settlement,  (3)  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  times,  (4)  the  growth 


of  the  national  policy,  and  (5)  the  present 
system. 

Parts  of  the  area  here  considered  were 
discovered  and  explored  by  several  Euro- 
pean nations  at  dates  wide  apart.  All  of 
them  aroused  the  same  wonder  at  first 
view,  traded  their  manufactures  for  In- 
dian products,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace, 
and  opened  friendly  relations.  The  Nor- 
wegians began  their  acculturation  of 
Greenland  in  the  year  1000.  The  Span- 
ish pioneers  were  Ponce  de  Le6n,  Narvaez, 
Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Marcos  de  Niza,  De  Soto, 
Coronad6,  Cabrillo,  and  many  others. 
The  French  appeared  in  Canada  and  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  and  were  followed 
by  the  English  in  Virginia  and  in  New 
England,  the  Dutch  in  New  York,  the 
Swedes  in  New  Jersey,  the  Quakers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Russians  in  Alaska. 
Instruction,  designed  and  undesigned, 
immediately  ensued,  teaching  the  Indians 
many  foreign  industrial  processes,  the 
bettering  of  their  own,  ana  the  adoption 
of  firearms,  and  metal  tools  and  utensils. 
Domestic  animals  (horses,  donkeys,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  goats,  poultry)  and  many 
vegetables  found  congenial  environ- 
ment. It  was  through  these  and  other 
practical  lessons  that  the  mi^ionaries 
and  teachers  of  the  early  days,  who 
came  to  Christianize  young  Indians  and 
bestow  on  them  an  education,  were  more 
successful  instructors  than  they  knew. 
By  the  subtle  process  of  suggestion,  the 
inevitable  action  of  mind  upon  mind,  the 
Indians  received  iniralculable  training  in 
all  arts  and  the  fashion  of  living.  Fail- 
ures to  accomplish  the  most  cherished 
object  of  the  missionaries  grew  out  of  the 
great  distance  which  separated  the  two 
races,  and  of  the  contrary  influences  of 
many  of  the  whites  who  were  first  on  the 
spot,  not  from  lack  of  zeal  or  abilitv.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  at  first  the 
most  efficient  agents  of  direct  instruction; 
besides  carrying  on  their  proper  mission- 
ary work  they  exerted  themselves  to  miti- 
gate the  hareh  treatment  visited  on  the 
Indian.  In  the  16th  century  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez  to  Florida  was  accom- 
panied by  Franciscans  under  Padre  Juan 
Juarez,  and  the  appearance  of  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  in  Mexico  prompted  Fray  Marcos 
de  Niza*8  journey  to  the  n.  as  far  as  Zufii, 
and  of  the  expedition  of  Coronado,  who 
left  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  and  a  lay  brother 
in  Quivira,  on  the  Kansas  plains,  as  well 
as  a  friar  and  a  lay  brother  at  Tiguex  and 
Pecos,  respectively,  all  destin^  to  be 
killed  by  the  natives.  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  S.  W.  records  a  series  of 
disasters  to  the  immediate  undertakings, 
but  permanent  success  in  practical  edu- 
cation. 

In  1567  the  agricultural  education  of 
Indians  was  tried  in  Florida  by  the  Jesuit 
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Fray  Rogel,  who  selected  lands,  pro- 
cured agricultural  implements,  and  built 
commodious  houses  (Shea). 

Early  in  the  17th  century  Franciscan 
missions  were  established  among  the 
Apalachee  and  neighboring  tribes,  after- 
ward to  be  abandoned,  but  forming  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  has 
brought  these  Indians  through  their  mi- 
nority under  guardianship  to  mature  self- 
dependence.  Concentration  for  practical 
instruction  was  established  in  California 
by  the  Franciscans  (see  Calif omiuy  Indians 
of).  The  results  achieved  bv  the  mis- 
sions in  the  8.  W.  were  chiefly  practical 
and  social.  Domestic  animals,  with  the 
art  of  domestication  and  industries  de- 
pending on  their  products,  were  perma- 
nently acquired.  Foreign  plants,  includ- 
ing wheat,  peaches,  and  grapes,  were 
introduced,  gunpowder  was  adopted  in 
place  of  the  bow,  and  new  practices 
and  customs,  good  and  bad,  came  into 
vogue.  The  early  French  missions  in 
North  America  were  among  (1)  the  Ab- 
naki  in  Maine,  (2)  the  Huron  in  Ontario, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio,  (3)  the  Iroquois  in 
New  York,  (4)  the  Ottawa  in  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  (5)  the  Illinois  in  the  mid- 
dle W.,  and  (6)  the  tribes  of  Louisiana. 
Bishop  Laval  founded  a  school  at  Quebec 
for  French  and  Indian  youth.  Father  de 
Smet  planted  the  first  Catholic  mission 
among  the  Salish  tribes,  and  Canadian 
priests  visited  the  natives  on  Puget  sd. 
and  along  the  coast  of  Washington. 

One  of  the  objects  in  colonizing  Vir- 
ginia, mentioned  in  the  charter  of  1606 
and  repeated  in  that  of  1621,  was  to  bring 
the  infidels  and  savages  to  human  civility 
and  a  settled  and  quiet  government 
(Neill).  Henrico  College. was  founded  in 
1618.  The  council  of  Jamestown  in  1619 
voted  to  educate  Indian  children  in  re- 
ligion, a  civil  course  of  life,  and  in  some 
useful  trade.  George  Thorpe,  superin- 
tendent of  education  at  Henrico,  gave  a 
cheering  account  of  his  labors  in  1621. 
Manv  youths  were  taken  to  England  to 
be  educated.  William  and  Mary  College 
was  founded  in  1691,  and  special  provi- 
sions were  made  in  the  charter  of  Virginia 
for  the  instruction  of  Indians  (Hist. Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  1874).  Brass- 
erton  manor  was  purchased  through  the 
charity  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  yearly  rents 
and  profits  being  devoted  to  a  boarding- 
school  foundation  in  William  and  Mary 
College.  In  Maryland  no  schools  were 
founded,  but  the  settlers  and  Indians  ex- 
changed knowledge  of  a  practical  kind. 
The  interesting  chapter  of  Indian  educa- 
tion in  New  England  includes,  during  the 
17th  century,  the  offering  of  their  children 
for  instruction,  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
(1646-90)  in  to  their  language  by  Eliot  (see 
Eliot  Bible)  J  the  founding  of  Natick,  the 


appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  Indi- 
ans (Daniel  Gookin,  1656-86),  and  the  pro- 
vision for  Indian  youth  in  Harvard.  The 
spirit  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the 
18th  century  are  revealed  in  the  adoption 
of  Indian  children  by  the  colonists  (Sam- 
son Occum,  for  example),  the  founding  of 
Moor*s  charity  school,  Bishop  Berke- 
ley's gift  to  Yale,  the  labors  of  Eleazer 
Wheelock  (1729),  and  the  founding  of 
Dartmouth  College  in  1754  (see  Fletcher, 
Ind.  Education  and  Civilization,  1888). 
In  New  York  and  other  northern  states 
large  sums  of  money  were  appropriated 
for  the  instruction  of  Indians,  and  in 
Princeton  College  special  provisions  were 
made  for  their  ^ucation. 

The  Moravians,  models  of  thrift  and 
good  will,  had  in  their  hearts  wherever 
they  went  the  welfare  of  the  aborigines 
as  a  private  and  public  burden. 

Between  1741  and  1761  began,  under 
Vitus  Bering  and  his  successors,  the  se- 
ries of  lessons  given  for  the  acculturation 
of  the  Aleut,  Eskimo,  and  Indians  of 
Alaska.  Schools  were  formally  opened 
in  Kodiak  in  1794,  and  a  little  later  in 
Sitka.  This  chapter  in  education  includes 
the  Russian  Company's  schools,  as  well 
as  militarv,  Government,  and  church 
schools.  Fupils  were  taught  the  Russian 
and  English  languages,  geography,  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  navigation.  Industrial  training  was 
compulsory  in  many  cases.  Dall  ( Alaska^ 
1870)  speaks  of  the  ^reat  aptness  of  the 
Aleuts  in  receiving  instruction.  In  all 
areas  the  voya^ur,  the  trapper,  the 
trader,  the  missionary,  the  settler,  the 
school-teacher,  and  Grovemment  authori- 
ties were  partners  in  education.  The 
contact,  whenever  it  took  place,  had  its 
effect  in  a  generation  or  two.  The  mak- 
ing of  treaties  with  the  Indians  afforded 
an  object  lesson  in  practical  af^irs.  Old 
things  passed  away  whose  nature  and  very- 
existence  and  structure  can  be  proved  now 
only  by  impressions  on  ancient  pottery  or 
remains  in  caverns  and  graves.  The  two- 
fold education  embrac^  new  dietaries, 
utensils,  and  modes  of  preparing  and  eat- 
ing food;  new  materials  and  fashions  in 
dress  and  implements  for  making  clothing; 
new  or  modified  halMtations  and  their 
appurtenances  and  furniture;  new  pro- 
ductive industries  and  new  methods  of 
quarrying  and  mining^  woodcraft,  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  fishing;  the  introduc- 
tion of  gunpowder,  domestic  animals,  and 
foreign  handicrafts;  the  adoption  of  cal- 
endars and  clocks,  and  the  habit  of  steady- 
employment  for  wages;  new  social  insti- 
tutions, manners,  customs,  and  fashions, 
not  always  for  the  better;  foreign  words 
and  jargons  for  new  ideas  and  activities; 
new  esthetic  ideas;  changes  in  the  clan 
and  tribal  life,  and  accessions  to  native 
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beliefs  and  forms  of  worship  borrowed 
from  the  conquerors. 

In  the  Canadian  colonies  little  was  done 
for  secular  and  industrial  education  by  the 
provincial  Rovemments  prior  to  confeder- 
ation. The  Roman  Catholic  missions  in- 
herited from  the  French,  Anglican  mis- 
sions sent  from  the  mother  country,  the 
New  England  Company's  missions  among 
the  Six  Nations  and  Mohawk,  and  Meth- 
odist schools  founded  by  Lord  Elgin  and 
others,  as  well  as  those  managed  by  Pres- 
byterians, Baptists,  and  Congregational- 
ists,all  combined  common  school  instnic- 
tion  and  training  in  the  practical  arts 
with  their  special  work  (see  Missions). 
After  the  confederation  (1867)  the  sub- 
ject was  taken  up  systematically  and  con- 
tract schools  were  established  and  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christian  denom- 
inations. In  the  older  provinces  agri- 
culture and  other  industries  had  largely 
taken  the  ^lace  of  primitive  arts.  After 
the  admission  of  Bntish  Columbia,  Man- 
itoba, and  the  Northwest  Territory  into 
the  Dominion,  steps  were  taken  to  estab- 
lish systematic  training  in  those  prov- 
inces. In  1904  there  were  24  industrial, 
46  boarding,  and  228  day  schools  in  ope- 
ration. Day  schools  among  the  trib^  aim 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  parents;  the 
boarding  schools  especially  cultivate  in- 
dustrial training  for  various  bread-win- 
ning trades;  normal  schools  and  girls' 
homes  have  been  established  to  teach 
self-support  under  new  conditions.  Im- 
provement in  dwellings  has  developed 
a  stronger  attachment  to  home,  as  well 
as  bettered  health  and  raised  tne  moral 
tone,  for  when  houses  are  furnished  with 
stoves,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  musical  in- 
struments, and  sewing  machines,  the  tastes 
of  the  occupants  are  elevated  and  other 
thoughts  stimulated.  Indians  become  in- 
dividual owners  of  farms  and  of  flocks 
and  herds  and  sell  the  produce;  they  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  commerce  and 
transportation  and  acquire  thrift.  Com- 
petition in  fairs  and  exhibitions  stimu- 
lates proficiency  in  both  the  old  and  the 
new  activities.  The  purpose  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  has  been  to  encourage 
the  Indians  to  emerge  from  a  condition 
of  tutelage  and  continue  voluntarily  what 
they  have  learned  under  close  supervi- 
sion. The  schools  discourage  premature 
marriages  and  educate  the  young  pro- 
spective mothers.  Education  has  made  ^ 
the  aborigines  law-respecting,  prosperous,  * 
and  contented.  Far  from  being  a  menace 
to  or  a  burden  upon  the  commonwealth, 
they  contribute  in  many  ways  to  its  wel- 
fare. The  able-bodied  in  the  mixed 
farming  districts  have  become  practicallv 
self-supporting  (Pedley  in  Can.  Ind.  Aft. 
for  1904). 
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After  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  government  the  following  Christian 
bodies  either  instituted  secular  day  and 
boarding  schools  amon^  the  Indians  or 
continued  thos§  already  in  existence,  and 
these  schools  have  borne  a  lar^e  part  in 
Indian  education:  Roman  Camolic  and 
Moravians  from  colonial  times;  Friends 
(Orthodox),  1795;  Baptist,  1807;  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  1810;  Episcopal,  1815;  Methodist 
Episcopal,  1816;  Presbyterian  (North), 
1833;  Old  School  Presbyterians,  1837; 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  1844;  Con- 
gr^ational  American  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation, 1846;  Reformed  Dutch,  1857; 
Presbyterian  (South),  1857;  Friends 
(Uicusite),  1869;  United  Presbyterian. 
1869;  Unitarian,  1886.  Miss  Alice  C. 
Fletcher  affirms  that  the  missionary 
labors  among  the  Indians  have  been  as 
largely  educational  as  religious.  Until  1870 
all  Government  aid  for  this  object  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  missionaries. 

On  July  12,  1775,  a  committee  on  In- 
dian affairs  was  appointed  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  with  Gen.  Schuyler  as 
chairman,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
standing  committee  was  created.  Money 
was  voted  to  support  Indian  students  at 
Dartmouth  and  Princeton  colleges.  After 
the  War  Department  was  creat^,  in  1789, 
Indian  affairs  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
its  Secretary  until  1849,  when  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  established 
and  the  Indian  Bureau  was  transferred 
thereto.  Gen.  Knox,  Washington's  Sec- 
retary of  War,  urged  industrial  education, 
and  the  President  was  of  the  same  mind. 
In  his  message  of  1801  President  Adams 
noted  the  success  of  continued  efforts  to 
introduce  among  the  Indians  the  imple- 
ments and  practices  of  husbandry  and 
the  household  arts. 

The  first  petition  of  an  Indian  for 
schools  among  his  tribe  was  made  by 
David  Folsom,  a  Choctaw,  in  1816.  The 
Ottawa,  in  their  treaty  (1817)  and  in  their 
address  to  President  Monroe  ( 1822) , stipu- 
lated for  industrial  and  literary  education. 
In  1819  a  first  appropriation  of  110,000  was 
made  by  Congress  for  Indian  education, 
the  superintendents  and  agents  to  be 
nominated  by  the  President.  In  1823 
there  were  21  schools  receiving  Govern- 
ment aid,  and  the  number  was  increased 
to  38  in  1825.  The  first  contract  school 
was  established  on  the  Tulalip res..  Wash., 
in  1869,  but  it  was  not  until  1 873  that  Gov: 
emment  schools  proper  were  provided. 
In  the  beginning  there  were  only  day 
schools,  later  boarding  schools  on  the 
reservations,  and  finally  boarding  schools 
remote  from  them.  The  training  in  all 
these  schools  was  designed  to  bring  the 
Indians  nearer  to  civilized  life,  with  a 
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view  to  ultimate  citizenship  by  enabling 
them  to  assimilate  the  speech,  industrial 
life,  family  organization,  social  manners 
and  customs,  civil  government,  knowl- 
edge, modes  of  thinking,  and  ethical 
standards  of  the  whites.  The  change  to 
agriculture  and  sedentary  industries  had 
a  profound  effect  in  developing  a  sense  of 
continuous  responsibility.  A  school  was 
established  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1879,  by 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  8.  A. ,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  Indian  boys  and  girls  by 
separating  them  from  their  tribal  life  so  as 
to  prepare  them  to  live  and  labor  in  contact 
with  white  people  (see  Carlisle  School). 
To  this  end  they  are  taught  in  the  school  as 
far  as  the  high-school  grade,  and  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  mechanical  trades  and 
domestic  work.  In  order  to  facilitate  asso- 
ciation wuth  the  white  population  the 
** outing  system*'  was  adopted,  by  which 
pupils  are  permitted  to  go  out  during  vaca- 
tions to  earn  money.  Boys  and  girls  are 
also  placed  in  families  where  they  may 
work  for  their  board,  and  perhaps  more, 
and  attend  school.  Thus  the  young  In- 
dians are  trained  in  home  life  and  associate 
with  white  children.  Contract  schools 
were  abandoned  June  30,  1900;  the  reli- 
gious societies  have  since  taken  care  of 
their  own  schools,  and  the  appropriation 
for  Indian  education  is  appliea  under 
the  law  entirely  to  Government  schools. 
About  100  students  receive  higher  instruc- 
tion in  Hampton  Institute.  One  of  the 
latest  experiments  is  that  of  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  domesticated  reindeer  into  Alaska. 
These  are  allotted  to  mission  and  other 
schools,  and  instruction  in  the  care  and 
use  of  them  is  a  part  of  the  training. 

The  present  scheme  of  education 
adopted  by  the  Indian  OflSce  is  to  teach 
the  pupils  English,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, and  United  States  history,  and 
also  to  train  them  in  farming  and  the 
care  of  stock  and  in  trades,  as  well  as 
gymnastics.  This  requires  the  mainte- 
nance of  day,  boarding,  and  training 
schools,  253  now  in  all,  with  2,300  em- 
ployees, involving  an  annual  expenditure 
of  nearly  $5,000,000.  Some  of  these  In- 
dian schools  are  models  (see  Chilocco 
Indian  Industrial  School).  Allotment  of 
land  has  been  the  means  of  sending  Indian 
children  to  district  schools  with  white 
children.  Indian  teachers  are  being  em- 
ployed and  parents  are  coming  to  be 
interested. 

While  on  some  reservations  there  are 
still  Indian  children  who  never  saw  a 
school,  the  great  mass  have  ceased  to  be 
indifferent.  The  results  of  a  century's 
efforts  are  immeasurable.  Indians  now 
take  their  places  beside  whites  in  many 
of  the  industrial  pursuits  and  in  the  higher 
walks  as  well.     The  best  evidence  that 


the  Indian  is  capable  of  civilization  is  the 
list  of  those  who  have  succeeded.  The 
Government  has  been  stimulated,  advised, 
and  aided  all  along  by  associations  of 
benevolent  men  and  women  who  have 
freely  ^ven  their  time  and  means  for  the 
education  and  uplifting  of  the  Indians, 
with  various  motives,  some  seeking  the 
preservation  of  tribal  life,  arts,  and  cus- 
toms, some  their  extinction.  See  Carlisle 
Schooly  Chilocco  Indian  Industrial  School^ 
Dutch  influence,  English  influence,  French 
influence,  Spanish  influence,  etc.,  Govem- 
mental  policy,  Missions. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  ee€i 
Reps.  Ind.  Aff.,  especially  for  1898  and 
subsequent  years;  Bureau  of  Education 
Reports  for  1870,  339-354;  1871,  402-411; 
1872,  405-418;  1873,  469-480;  1874,  506- 
516;  1875,  519-528;  1878,  281-286;  1879, 
278-280;  1880,  372-376;  1886,  app.  8  and 
657-660;  1888,  999-1004;  1897,  1520-1522; 
also  circulars  3,  1883,  58-73;  4,  34-43; 
Bulletin  1  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposi- 
tion, 541-544  and  746-754,  1889;  Archse- 
ologia  Americana.  1820-60;  Bacon,  I^ws 
of  Md.,  1765;  Camden  Soc.  Publica- 
tions, i-cix,  1838-72;  Canadian  Ind.  Aff. 
Reps.;  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  ii, 
XII,  1743;  Eastman,  Indian  Boyhood, 
1902;  Doc.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  i-iv,  1849-51; 
Fletcher,  Indian  Education  and  Civiliza- 
tion, 1888;  Hailmann,  Education  of  the 
Indian,  1904;  Hall,  Adolescence,  1904; 
Heckewelder,  Narr.  of  the  Mission  of  the 
United  Brethren,  1820;  Jenks,  Childhood 
of  Ji-8hib^  1900;  Hist.  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  1660-1874;  La  Flesche,  The 
Middle  Five,  1900;  Loskiel,  Hist,  of  the 
Mission  of  the  United  Brethren,  1794; 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i-x,  1792-1809; 
Neill,  Hist.  Va.  Co.,  1869;  Parkman,  Old 
R^me  in  Canada;  Pratt,  Reps,  on  Car- 
lisle School  in  An.  Rep.  Commr.  Ind.  Aff. , 
especially  20th  and  24th;  Rawson  et  al., 
Rep.  ol  Commissioners  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion in  1844  (Jour.  Leg.  Assemb.  Prov.  of 
Can.,  VI,  1847) ;  Shea,  Catholic  Missions, 
1855;  Smet  (1)  Or^on  Miss.,  1845,  (2) 
New  Indian  Sketches,  1865,  (3)  Western 
Missions  and  Missionaries,  1863;  Spencer, 
Education  of  the  Pueblo  Child,  1899; 
Spotswood,  Off.  Letters  (1710-22),  Va. 
Hist.  Soc,  i-ii,  1882-85;  Stevenson. 
Religious  Life  of  the  Zufii  Child,  1887; 
Stith,  Hist.  Va.,  repr.  1865.     (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Eeh.  A  band  or  division  of  the  Iru- 
waitsu  of  Scott  valley,  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.; 
noted  by  Gibbs  as  living  with  the  Wat- 
sahewa  in  1851. 

E-eh.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
171, 1853.  E-oh.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sees.,  171, 1853. 

Eeksen  ( E^exs^ ) .  A  Salish  tribe  about 
Oyster  bay,  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
speaking  the  Comox dialect. — Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 
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B«l  BiTer  IndiMU.  A  part  of  the  Mi- 
ami, formerly  living  in  Indiana.  Their 
village  was  at  Thomtown,  Boone  co., 
where  they  had  a  reservation,  which  was 
sold  in  1828,  the  band  removing  to  the 
Miami  res.  between  the  Wabash  and 
Eel  rs.,  in  Miami  co.  They  afterward 
shared  the  general  fortunes  of  the  tribe. 

(j.  M.) 
Sal  River  Indians.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Papers, 
I,  235,  1832.  Eelrivera.— Brown,  West.  Qaz..  72, 
1817.  Elk  TiY9T  tribo.— Ibid.,  349  (miaprtntj. 
lale-RiTer  Indians.— Imlay,  West.  Ter.,  871,  1793 
(Eel  r.,  through  a  corruption  of  I'Anguille  into 
*  Long-isle ') .  I'Anguille.— French  name  of  the 
band  and  settlement  ('The  eel').  lon»-isle.— 
Imlay,  op.  cit.  (misrendering  of  French  I'An- 
miillej.  Thornton  party.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  178, 
1867.  Thomtown  party.— Wyandot  Vi  1.  treaty  ( pro- 
claimed 1828)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  520, 1873. 

E6«te3rtooh.    Given  as  a  tribe  on  Cas- 
cade inlet,  Brit  Col. ;  probably  a  village 
Eoup  of  the  Bellacoola. 
B-tey-tooh.- Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,1859. 

Efaoa.  A  Timucua  clan  belonging  to 
the  Acheha  phratry.—Pareja  (1612-14) 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soa,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

EgiuL  An  Algonqoian  settlement  in 
Maniwaki  township,  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec, 
containing  225  Indians  in  1884. 

E^edesminde.  A  missionary  station  on 
Davis  str.,  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist. 
Greenland,  i,  14,  1767. 

Sgnianna-cahel  ('water-hole  of  the 
mountain').  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  connected  with  Purfsinia  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission.  Lower  California,  in  the 
18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v, 
189,  1857. 
Sflrnaanna  cabol. — Ibid. 

EhartMT.  A  band  of  the  Crows,  one 
of  the  four  into  which  Lewis  divided  the 
tribe.  - 

X-h&rt'-sir.— Lewis,  Trav.,  175,  1809.  Eh-hi- 
tdL— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv,  1823 
(Hidatsa  name:  'leaf  people'). 

Shatiiaht  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Es^r- 
anza  inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  i)op.  101  in  1902,  95  in  1904. 
Their  princip«il  village  is  Oke.  From 
their  waters  came  the  lai^r  part  of  the 
supply  of  dental ium  shefls  extensively 
used  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  media  of 
exchange. 

Ai-tis-zarts.— Jewltt,  Nar.,  86.  1849.  Aitsarta.— 
Armstrong,  Oregon,  186,  1857.  Ayhuttiaaht.- 
Sproat.Hav.  Life,  308. 1868.  Eh-aht-tia-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  52,1876.  Ehataaet.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col., 
251.  1862.  Ehatiaaht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1901,  pt.  2, 
158.  fhatiaath.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
31, 1890.    Shatt-ia-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1897,  357. 

Shouae  (*one  battered  it.'— Hewitt). 
A  village  of  the  Tionontati  existing  in 
1640. 

Sh8ae.^Je8.Rel.  1641,  69,  1858.— Eh wae.— Shea, 
note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  ii.  153,  1866. 
Saiaot  Pierra  et  sainot  Paul.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  95, 
1858. 

EhretsaronoiL  The  Huron  name  of  a 
tribe  mentioned  by  Ragueneau  in  1640  as 
living  8.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  (Jes.  Rel.  1(W0, 
35, 1858).     It  can  not  now  be  identified 


with  any  tribe  s.  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Per- 
haps Iroquoian,  as  are  some  of  the  tribes 
mentioned  in  the  same  list. 

Ehutewa.  A  Luisefio  village  formerly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  s.  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860).  Possibly  the  same  a» 
Hatawa. 

Eidenn  (perhaps  an  Eskimo  rendering 
of  *  I  don't  Know' ).  A  Kinugumiut  coast 
settlement  at  C.  Prince  of  Wales. 
Ei-dan-noo.— Beechy  (1826)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Iden-noo.— Ibid.  Wales.— 
Post-route  map,  1903. 

Eider  (trans,  of  Igognak,  *  eider  duck ' ) . 
An  Aleut  village  on  Captain  bay,  Un- 
alaska,  Alaska,  at  a  point  of  the  same 
name.  Pop.  39  in  1830,  according  to 
Veniaminoif. 

Iffocnak.— Kotzebue  (1816)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901  ( 'eider  duck').  Ifonok.— Coxe, 
RusB.  Discov.,  166,  1787.  FaTatraTskoi.— Elliott, 
Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 1875.  Featriakof. —Baker, 
Geog. Diet.  Alaska,  1901  (Russian:  'eider  duck'). 
Featriakovo.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker, 
ibid.  Featriakowakoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz., 
map.  1855.  Featryakorskoe.— Veniaminoff,  Za- 
piski,il,202,1840. 

Einake  (^-In^-a-itf,  'catchers,*  or  'sol- 
diers ' ) .  A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or 
All  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  tribe;  it  has 
been  obsolete  since  about  1860,  and  per- 
haps earlier. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221,  1892. 

Eiwhuelit  A  division  of  the  Yuit  Es- 
kimo on  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering  sea. 
Bogoras  says  "they  are  plainly  a  colony 
from  the  nearest  [Siberian]  shore,  prob- 
ably from  Indian  point."  The  villages 
are  Chibukak,  Chitnak,  Kialegak,  Kuku- 
liak,  Puguviliak,  and  Punuk. 
BiwhueOit.— Bofforas,  Chukchee,  20,1904  (Chuk- 
chi name).  Kikhtaf'amut.- Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  15,  1877  ('islanders*).  Oomoojeks.- 
KeUy,  Arctic  Eskimo  in  Alaska,  11.1890.  Shi- 
wa-kikJMnttt.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxxiv, 
877,  1886.  Umudjek.— Woolfe  in  11th  Census, 
Alaska,  180, 1893. 

Ekaentoton.  The  Huron  name  of  Man- 
itoulin  id.  and  of  the  Indians  ( Amikwa) 
living  on  it  in  1649.  It  was  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Ottawa. 

Ekaentoton.— Jes.  Rel.  1649,  II,  6, 1858.  Tlsle  de 
Baincto  Kane.— Ibid. 

Ekaloapixig.    A  Padlimiut  Eskimo  set- 
tlement in  Padli  fjord,  Baffin  land. 
Exaloaping.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,441, 1888. 

Ekalnakdjnin.  A  summer  settlement 
of  the  Saumingmiut  subtribe  of  the  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo,  n.  of  Cumberland  sd. 

Exaluaq4juin.— Boas  in  Cth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  439, 1888. 

Ekalnaliiin.     A  summer  settlement  of 
the  Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  Home  bay, 
Baffin  land. 
Exalnaluin.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 1888. 

Ekalnin.     A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Nugumiut  Eskimo  of  Baffin  land  at  the 
head  of  Frobisher  bay. 
Exaluin.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,map,  1888. 

Ekalnin.      A     summer    settlement   of 
Talirpingmiut  Eskimo  on  the  s.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd. 
Exoluin.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 
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Ekalukdjuak.    A  summer  settlement  of 
the  Kingua  Okomiut  Eskimo  at  the  head 
of  Gum^rland  sd. 
Exaluq4)aaq.— Boasin  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Ekaluktaluk.     An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  24  in 
1893. 
Ekaluktalugnmiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1883. 

Ekarexmiondi  (*  there  a  tree  lies  ex- 
tended.*— Hewitt),  A  Tionontati  village 
of  the  Deer  clan  where  the  Jesuits  had 
their  mission  of  St  Mathias  in  1648. 
Ekarenniondi.— Gamier  (1648)  in  Charlevoix,  New 
Fr.,  II.  228,  note,  1866.  Sainot  Hatthieu.^Ies. 
Rel.  1640,  95, 1858.  Saint  Hathiaa.->res.  Rel.  1648, 
61,1858. 

EkatopistakB  (*  half-dead  meat'— Mor- 
gan' ;  *  the  band  that  have  finished  pack- 
mg' — Hayden).  A  division  of  the  Pie- 
gan  tribe  of  the  Siksika  (q.  v. ),  probably 
extinct. 

e-ka-to'-pi-staka.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862.  E-ko'-to-pis-taxe.— Morgan, 
Anc.  8oc.,  171, 1878. 

EkgiagaxL  A  village  of  the  Chalone 
division  of  the  Ck>stanoan  family,  for- 
merly near  Soledad  mission,  Cal. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Ekilik.  A  Togiagamiut  village  on  To- 
giak  r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Alaska.  Pop. 
192  in  1880;  60  in  1890. 
Ekiligamut— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1901.  IkaHnkamiut—llth  Cen- 
sus. Alaska,  5,  1893.  IkaUokha.— PetroiT,  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

Ekiondatsaan.  A  Huron  village  in  On- 
tario about  1640. 

Ekhiondaltsaan.->Jes.  Rel.  1637, 162,  1858.  Ekion- 
datsaan.^es.  Rel.,  in,  index,  1858.  Ehiondaeaa- 
haa.— Jes.  Rel.  1637,  70,  la-W. 

Ekoolthaht  ( '  bushes-on-hill  people ' ) . 
A  Nootka  tribe  formerly  inhabiting  the 
shores  of  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. ;  pop.  48  in  1879.  They  have 
now  joined  the  Seshdrt. 

E-koolth-aht.— Can.  Ind.  AiT.,  306,  1879.  Eku'- 
lath.— Boas.  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890. 
Equalett— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 1830. 

Ekquall.  A  former  rancheria,  possibly 
of  the  DieguefXo,  under  San  Miguel  de  la 
Frontera  mission,  in  the  mountains  of 
w.  Lower  California,  about  30  m.  s.  of 
San  Diego,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  18,  1860. 

EknhkahshatixL  A  Shuswap  village  on 
a  small  branch  of  Deadman  cr.,  a  n. 
affluent  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop., 
with  Skichistan  (q.  v.),  118  in  1904. 
E-kiih-kah'-iha-tin.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ll,  44. 

Ekuk.  A  Nushagagmiut  village  near 
the  mouth  of  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska.  Pop. 
112  in  1880;  65  in  1890. 
Ekottk.— Lutke  (1828)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Skuk.  —Pet  roff .  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
17, 1884.    Tekttk.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Ekuks.  A  Skjuawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

fiOraika.- Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  fikuks.- 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Ekupabeka.    A  Uidatsa  band. 


b.— Morgan,  Anc. 
be-ka.— Ibid. 


Soc.,  159, 1877.    E-ktt'-pa- 


Elahsa  (j  village  of  the  great  willows* ). 
A  former  Hidatsa  village  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Knife  r.,  N.  Dak.,  about  3  m.  from 
Missouri  r. 

Biddahatsi-Awatias.- Maximilian.  Voy.  dans  I'int 
del'Am.,iii,3,1843.  Slah-8£.— Maximilian, TraT., 
178. 1843.  Hidatsa.— Matthews,  Etbnog.  Hidataa. 
38, 1877  (see  HidatsaH). 

Elakulsi  (E'ldm'sly  referring  to  da, 
' earth ' ;  or  Alagulsa) .  A  Cherokee  settle- 
ment in  N.  Geoma  about  1800-35.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Ailigttlsha.- Doc,  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887. 

Elarroyde.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably "Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Eleidlinottme  (* people  of  the  fork'). 
An  Etchareottine  tribe  at  the  confluence 
of  Liard  and  Mackenzie  rs.,  whose  terri- 
torv  extends  to  La  Martre,  Grandin, 
and  Tach^  Lakes. 

^'^idlm-Oottine.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  dea 
Esclayes,  363,  1891.  ^e-idlia-ottia^— PeUtot  in 
Bull.  Soc.  de  Geog.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Geaa  da  la 
foorohe  du  Maokeuie.— Petitot.  Diet.  Ddn^  Dind- 
ji6,  XX,  1876. 

Elephant  Mound.  A  noted  effigy  mound, 
4  m.  8.  of  Wyalusing,  Grant  co.,  Wis., 
first  brought  to  public  notice  in  1872 
through  a  pencil  sketch  and  brief  descrip- 
tion by  Jared  Warner  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1872, 1873).  From,  its  massive  form  and 
an  apparent  prolongation  of  the  nose,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  part,  of  the  original  mound, 
giving  the  tumulus  a  slight  resemblance 
to  an  elephant,  the  name  Elephant  Mound 
was  applied  to  it.  Although  frequently 
mentioned  and  illustrated,  the  figures  are 
copies  of  Warner's  sketch,  no  reexamina- 
tion having  been  made  until  Nov.,  1884, 
when  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnologv 
surveyed  and  platted  the  mound;  theresuft 
of  this  work  appears  in  its  Twelfth  Report 
(91-93,  fig.  44,  1894).  The  immeSate 
situation  is  a  long  rectangular  depression 
forming  blciU  de  sac,  the  level  of  which 
is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  Mississippi 
at  high  water.  Although  the  tract  had 
been  cultivated  for  many  years,  the 
mound  at  the  time  of  the  survey  dis- 
tinctly showed  the  rounded  surface,  the 
highest  point  being  at  the  hip  of  the 
effigy,  wnere  the  height  was  4  ft.  The 
measurements  were:  length,  140  ft; 
width  across  the  body  and  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  hind  leg,  72  ft.  At  the  time 
of  the  survey  no  indication  of  an  elephant- 
like proboscis  was  found.  After  an  ex- 
amination of  similar  effigies  it  was  deter- 
mined that  this  mound  was  designed  to 
represent  a  bear,  and  that  the  supposed 
nasal  prolongation  seen  by  Warner  was 
accidental,  due  probably  to  washed  or 
drifted  earth.  In  addition  to  the  refer- 
ences cited,  see  Am.  Antiq.,  vi,  178, 1884; 
Strong  (1)  in  Rep.  Wis.  Geol.  Surv.  for 
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1873-4,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876,  431, 
1877;  Thomas,  Catalogue  Prehist.  Works, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  232, 1891.  (c.  t.  ) 

Elennaxday.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

EUaateete.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Uchncklesit  (q.  v.)  at  the  h^id  of 
Uchucklesit  harbor,  Albemi  canal,  Van- 
couver id.;  pop.  45  in  1902. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  263,  1902. 

Eliot  Bible.  The  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  Algonquian  language 
of  the  Massachuset,  made  bv  John 
Eliot  (1604-90),  the  Ajjostle  to' the  In- 
dians, was  the  first  Bible  printed  in 
America  by  the  English  authorities.  The 
first  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  was  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1663,  the 
New  Testament  having  appeared  two 
years  before.  The  books  of  Genesis  and 
Matthew  seem  to  have  been  printed  in 
1655  and  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  in  1658, 
by  which  time  the  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible  was  completed.  Eliot  was 
the  author  of  other  works  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Massachuset,  and  of  books 
about  the  language  and  the  natives  (Pil- 
ling, Bibliog.  Algonq.Lang.,  Bull.  B.  A.E., 
1891).  Trumbuirs  Dictionary  of  the 
Eliot  Bible,  which  is  not  exhaustive, 
has  been  published  as  the  Natick  Dic- 
tionaiT  (Bull.  ^,  B.  A.  K,  1903).  The 
Eliot  Bible  is  one  of  the  monuments  of 
missionarv  endeavor  and  prescientific 
stud;^  of  the  Indian  tongues.  In  his  lin- 
guistic labors  Eliot  was  assisted  by  his 
two  sons  and  by  several  Indians. '  See 
Bible  translations,  Cockenoe.      (a,  p.  c.) 

E^maxL  A  former  Chumashan  village 
described  as  situated  near  the  windmill  of 
La  Patera,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
AMImftii.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459, 1874.  Elii- 
Bwa.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 
XymaB.~Ibid.  Elmiaa.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Saa 
Max«oa.— Taylor,  op.  cit 

Elki.  A  mythical  people,  said  by  Pid- 
geon  (Traditions  of  De-coo-dah,  162, 
1858) ,  on  information  said  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  Dakota,  "  to  have 
come  from  the  N.,  and  once  held  domin- 
ion over  all  this  countrv,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi r.,  B.  and  n.,  to  the  great  waters." 

Ell^ay  (from  El&tsi,  abbr.  of  EldtsM, 
possibly  'green  [verdant]  earth*).  The 
name  of  several  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  was  on  the  headwaters  of 
Keowee  r.,  8.  C;  another  was  on  Ellijay 
cr.  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Franklin,  Macon  co.,  N.  C;  another 
about  the  present  EUiiay  in  Gilmer  co., 
Ga.,  and  a  fourth  on  Ellejoy  cr.  of  Little 
r.,  near  the  present  Maryville,  in  Blount 
CO.,  Tenn. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
617.  1900. 

Allacae.— Bartram,  Travels,  372, 1792,    El^oy.— 
'  *""'    I'QOted  by  Boyce  ln_6th   Report 


Doc.   of  1776 
B.A.E.,143, 


Simay.— Doc  of  I'm,  ibid. 


El  Monro  (Span. :  *  the  castle  *),  A  pre- 
historic ruined  pueblo,  consisting  of  the 
remains  of  two  blocks  of  dwellings,  situ- 
ated on  the  summit  of  a  rock  mesa  called 
El  Morro,  or  Inscription  Rock,  about  35  m . 
E.  of  Zufii,  Valencia  CO.,  N.  Mex.  The 
pueblo  is  reputed  to  be  of  Zuiii  origin, 
but  there  is  only  legendary  testimony  of 
this.  The  peflol  is  called  El  Morro  on 
account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
castle  from  a  distance,  and  Inscription 
Rock  from  the  occurrence  thereon  of  nu- 
merous inscriptions  carved  by  early  Span- 
ish explorers.  The  earliest  in  date  is  that 
of  Juan  de  Oflate  in  1605.  For  descrip- 
tion see  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  328, 1892;  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary  (1775- 
76),  1900;  Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol. 
and  Archaeol.,  i,  1890;  Hoopes  and 
Broomall  in  Proc.  Del.  Co.  (Pa.)  Inst,  of 
Sci.,  I,  pt.  1, 1905;  Lummis,  Strange  Cor- 
ners, 164-182,  1892;  Simpson,  Jour.,  121, 
1850.  (p.  w.  H.) 

El  Morro.~Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  200, 1889  (applied  to  the  pefiol). 
H^otoyi^'hlto.— Hodge,  inf  n,  1896  ( '  ruins  on  top 
or  above':  Zufii  name).  Hetho-ta  Yashtok. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iy,  828,  1892 
(given  as  Zufii  naifle). 

Eloohuteka.  A  former  village,  probably 
Seminole,  between  Hillsboro  and  Big 
Withlacoochee  rs.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78, 
25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768-769,  1838. 

Elogio.  A  Papago  settlement,  probably 
in  Pima  co. ,  s.  Ariz. ,  with  66  inhabitants  in 
1858.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858. 

Eloquale.  An  unidentified  village  in  n. 
Florida  in  1564. — De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii, 
map,  1591. 

Eloquenee.    See  Oratory. 

Elothet  Given  by  Kelley  (Oregon,  68, 
1830)  as  a  Nootka  town  on  Vancouver  id. 
under  chief  Wickaninish;  possibly  in- 
tended for  Ucluelet 

El  Paso.  A  mission  established  among 
the  Mansos  at  the  present  Juarez,  Chi- 
huahua, opposite  El  Paso,  Tex.,  by  Fray 
Garcia  de  Zufliga  (or  de  San  Francisco) 
in  1659.  The  settlement  contained  also 
some  Piros  from  Tabira  in  1684,  and  it 
became  prominent  as  the  seat  of  the  New 
Mexican  government  during  the  Pueblo 
rebellion  of  1680-92.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Guadalupe  del  Paso.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
168, 1889.  Huestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  lot  Man- 
sot  del  Paso  del  Horte.— Garcia  (1659)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  86,  1890. 
Huestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  del  raso  del  Kio  del 
Horte.— MS.  of  17th  century  quoted  by  Bandelier, 
ibid.,  IV,  248,  1892.  Huestra  Benora  de  Guadalupe 
del  Passo.— Vllla-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  4'i2, 
1748.  Paso.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  83. 18&5.  Paso  del 
Bio  del  Horte. —Arch.  Santa  F^.MS.  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.  Passo  del  Horte.— Vllla-Sefior,  op. 
cit.,  424. 

El  Penon  (Span.:  *  the  large  rocky  hill 
or  height' ).  A  former  small  settlement, 
probably  Seminole,  on  an  island  13 
leagues  n.  of  Mosquito  r.,  at  the  entrance 
of  Matanzas  r.,  Fla. 
El  Penon.— Smyth.  Tour  In  U.  S.,  ii,  21, 1784. 
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Elquis.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. — Ca- 
brillo,  Nar.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181,  1857. 

EUkwatawa.    See  Tenskwataiva. 

El  Tnrco.     See  Turk. 

Eluaxou.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Elwha.  A  Clallam  village  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Wash- 
ington. 

tl'-hw»,-.Eells,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Feb.,  1886  (own 
name) .  ElkwiOi.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429. 
1855.  Elwaha.— Colyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  191, 1871. 
Elwha.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  50.  1869. 
Iraqaa  Indians.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  274. 1844. 

Emamoueta.  An  unidentified  tribe 
placed  by  Marquette  on  his  map  of  1673 
w.  of  the  Mississippi,  apparently  on  the 
lower  Arkansas. 

EmamSeta.— Marquette,  map  (1673)  in  Shea,  Dis- 
COV.  Miss.  Val.,  268,  1852. 

Emanuelito.     See  Manuelito. 

Ematloohee  ( imatla^  *  leader ' ) .  A  former 
Creek  town  on  Apalachicola  r. ;  exact  lo- 
cation unknown. 


Emarhe.— Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  299, 
n.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1833), 
678,  1837. 


1836.    EmatloohMt  town.  - 


Emet.  A  small  tribe  met  by  De  Le6n 
and  Manzanet  near  lower  Guadalupe  r., 
Texas,  in  1689.  They  occupied  a  village 
with  the  Cava  Indians  near  the  crossing 
place,  apparently  about  15  leagues  from 
the  French  Fort  St  Louis  on  Matagorda 
bay.  To  the  northward  they  encoun- 
tered several  other  Emet  *  *  ranchitos. " 
Within  a  year  these  Indians  appear  to 
have  moved  farther  e.,  for  in  1690  De 
Le<')n  encountered  them  on  that  side  of  the 
Rio  Colorado,  living  with  the  Cava,  Too, 
and  Toaa  ^dians,  their  former  neighbors. 
.  They  were  perhaps  related  to  the  Karan- 
kawa.  Possibly  the  Meghty  of  Joutel 
are  identical.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Emat.— De  Le6n  MS.  (1690)  in  Texas  Archives. 
Emet.— Manzanet  (1689)  quoted  in  Tex.  Hist. 
Quar.,  VIII,  214, 1905. 

Emistesigo.  Known  also  as  Gurister- 
sigo.  An  Upper  Creek  chief  and  noted 
warrior  who  came  prominently  into  no- 
tice in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  British  being  in  possession  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  in  June,  1782,  Gen.  Wayne 
was  dispatched  to  watch  their  movements. 
On  May  21,  Col.  Brown,  of  the  British 
force,  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet, 
according  to  appointment,  a  band  of  In- 
dians under  Emistesigo,  but  was  intercept- 
ed and  cut  to  pieces  by  Wayne.  Mean- 
while Emistesigo  succeeded  in  traversing 
the  entire  state  of  Georgia  without  discov- 
ery, except  by  two  boys,  who  were  cap- 
tured ana  killed.  Wayne,  who  was  not 
anticipatingan  attack,  was  completelv  sur- 

Erisecl  by  the  Indians,  who  capture<\  2  of 
is  cannon,  but  succeeded  in  extricating 
his  troops  from  their  danger,  and,  after 


severe  fighting,  in  putting  the  Creeks  to 
flight.  Emistesigo  was  pierced  by  bayo- 
nets, and  17  of  his  warriors  fell  by  his  side. 
He  was  at  this  time  only  30  years  of  ag?e, 
and  is  described  as  being  6  ft  3  in.  in 
height  and  weighing  220  pounds. 

(C.  T.) 

Emitahpahksaiyiks  ( '  dogs  naked ' ) .     A 
division  of  the  Siksika. 
Soft  Naked.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tale^, 
208,  1892.    E'-mi-tah-pahk-sairyika.— Ibid. 

lRmitakB(E^-mi'iak8y  *does').  A  society 
of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  iscom posed  of  old  men 
who  dress  like,  and  dance  with  and  like, 
the  Issui,  though  forming  a  different  so- 
ciety.— Cirinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Empress  of  the  Creek  Nation.  See 
Bmomworthy  Mary. 

Emussa  ( imti«fr,  *  affluent, '  *  tributary  * ) . 
Mentioned  as  a  Lower  Creek  town  for- 
merly on  lower  Chattahooche  r.,  Henry 
CO.,  Ala.,  2  m.  above  Wikaiva,  near  the 
junction  of  Omussee  cr.,  with  20  inhabit- 
ants in  1820.  It  seems  to  be  ecjually 
probable  that  the  settlement,  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  early  writers,  was  com- 
posed of  Yamasi,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name. 

Emutas.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  vii,  1&18.  Emua- 
•aa.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 1822. 

Encaquiagaalcaoa.  Mentioned  by  Oflate 
(Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a'pueblo 
of  the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598. 

Enoinal  (Span.:  *oak  grove').  For- 
merly a  summer  village  of  the  Lagunas, 
now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo,  sit- 
uated 6  m.  N.  w.  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  In 
1749  an  attempt  was  made  by  Father 
Menchero  to  establish  a  mission  there  for 
the  Navaho,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  the 
following  year.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Hapuntika.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Laguna  name: 'place  of  the  oaks').  Leapaia.— 
Ibia.  (Acomaname).  Pua-7e-kia.—Pradt quoted 
by  Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  346.  1891  (another 
Laguna  name:  ' house  to  the  west'). 

Eneoappe.  A  village  on  middle  St  Johns 
r.,  Fla.,  belonging  to  the  Utina  (Timucua) 
confeileracy  in  the  16th  century. 
Enaoapen.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  48,  1723  (eacique'fl 
name).  Eneoappe. — Laudonni^re(1567)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243, 1869.  Eneeaq.— De  Bry, 
Brev.  Nar..  ii,  man^  1591.  Sneeaque.— I^audon- 
ni^re,  op.  cit.,  305.  £nefuape.— Laudonnidre,  op. 
cit.,  287.  Enequaque.— Barcia,  op.  cit.,  72.  Helma- 
oape.— Laudonniere,  op.  cit..  349. 

Eneeshur.  Shahaptian  bands,  aggre- 
gating 1,200  i>opulation  in  41  mat  lodges, 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  on  l)oth 
sides  of  Columbia  r.  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Deschutes,  in  Washington.  The  term 
probably  refers  more  specifically  to  the 
Tapana**h.  (l.  f.  ) 

Eioeature*.— Robertstm  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong.,  1st  seas.,  9,  1H4H.  Eivesteor*.— Robertson. 
Oregon,  129,  184fi.  E-ne-ohurt.— Clark  (1806)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  in,  342. 1905.  E-ae*- 
ther.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  map.  1814. 
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Enesher.— Lewis  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  LewiH  and 
Clark,  III,  164  1906.  E-nee-ahur.— Clark  (1805), 
ibid.,  164.    E-ne^hur.— Ibid.,  183.    E-ne-show.— 


0ibb8  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417,  1855.    E-ne-ihur.~ 

p.eit..i,map.  E      " 
II.  472.    Bnesteura,— WUkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44. 1845. 


Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  ( 


[.map.  Eneahure.— Ibid., 


Enekelkawa.  A  former  Luisefto  village 
near  the  site  of  San  Luis  Rey  mission, 
8.  CaL — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  11, 
1860. 

Enempa.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  {ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Enfrenado  (Span.:  *  bridled*).  An  In- 
dian villa^  about  40  leagues  from  C.  Santa 
Helena,  m  s.  South  Carolina,  visited  by 
Juan  Pardoin  1565. — Vandera  (1567)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  16,  1857. 

English  influence.  The  first  English 
visitors  to  the  coast  of  Virginia-Carolina 
were  well  received  by  the  Indians,  whom 
the  earl v  chroniclers,  as  Hariot,  for  ex- 
ample, describe  as  peaceful  and  amiable 
people.  So,  too,  were  in  the  beginning 
the  natives  of  the  New  England  coast, 
but  in  1605  Capt.  Weymouth  forcibly 
carried  off  five  Indians,  and  he  soon  had 
many  imitators.  The  good  character 
ascribed  by  Pastor  Cushman  in  1620  to  the 
Indians  of  Plymouth  colony  was  forgot- 
ten when  theological  zeal  saw  in  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  New  World  "the  accursed 
s^dof  Canaan,''  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
good  Christians  to  exterminate  (see  iojsj 
Ten  Tribes).  When  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  the  English  colonists  were  aroused 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  soon  occurred, 
and  the  former  came  to  regard  the  latter 
as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  whites  in 
the  onward  mafch  of  civilization.  Un- 
like the  French,  they  paid  little  attention 
to  the  pride  of  the  Indians,  despising  the 
heathen  waj^s  and  institutions  more  and 
more  as  their  power  grew  and  their  land 
hun^r  increased.  With  a  few  noble  ex- 
ceptions, like  Roger  Williams  and  John 
Ehot,  the  clergy  of  the  English  col- 
onies were  not  nearly  so  sympathetic  to- 
ward the  natives  as  were  the  French  mis- 
sionaries in  Acadia  and  New  France. 
Scotchmen,  however,  in  the  S.,  in  the 
W.,  in  the  old  provinces  of  Canada,  and 
in  the  territories  handed  over  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  played  a 
conspicuous  part  as  associates  and  leaders 
of  the  Indians.  Even  men  like  Canonicus 
were  always  suspicious  oi  their  English 
friends,  and  never  really  opened  their 
hearts  to  them.  The  introduction  of  rum 
and  brandy  among  the  Indians  worked 
infinite  damage.  Some  of  the  New  Eng- 
land tribes,  such  as  the  Pequot,  for  ex- 
ample, foreseeing  perhaps  the  result  of 
their  advent,  were  inimical  to  the  English 
from  the  first,  and  the  extermination  of 
these  Indians  ensued  when  the  whites 
were  strong  enough  to  accomplish  it. 
It  appears,  however,   that  the  English 


colonists  paid  for  most  of  the  land  that 
they  took  from  the  Indians  (Thomas  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  549, 1899).  English 
influence  on  tribal  government  and  land 
tenure  was  perceptible  as  earty  as  1641. 
The  success  of  deliberately  planned  edu- 
cational institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Indian  during  the  early  perioils  of 
American  history  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  proportionate  to  the  hopes  and 
ideals  of  their  founders.  Harvard,  Dart- 
mouth, and  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  all  began,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
colleges  for  Indian  youth,  but  their  grad- 
uates of  aboriginal* blood  have  been  few 
indeed,  while  they  are  now  all  high-class 
institutions  for  white  men  (see  Educa- 
tion), The  royal  charter  of  Dartmouth 
College  (1769)  specifically  states  that  it  is 
to  be  **  lor  the  education  and  instruction 
of  vouths  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this 
land,"  and  **  for  civilizing  and  Christian- 
izing the  children  of  pagans."  That  of 
Harvard  looked  to  "  the  education  of  the 
English  and  Indian  youth  in  knowledge 
and  godliness."  Harvard  had  during 
the  colonial  period  one  Indian  graduate, 
Caleb  Cheeshateaumuck,  of  whom  hardly 
more  than  his  name  is  known  (see  James, 
English  Institutions  and  the  American 
Indian,  1894).  The  aim  of  the  English 
has  ever  been  to  transform  the  aborigines 
and  lift  them  at  once  to  their  own  plane. 
When  commissioners  visited  the  Cherokee 
they  induced  these* to  elect  an  "em- 
peror, ' '  with  whom  treaties  could  be  made. 
The  Friends,  from  the  time  of  William 
Penn  (1682)  down  to  the  present  (see 
Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  193, 1898), 
seem  to  have  furnished  many  individuals 
capable,  like  the  Baptist  Roger  Williams 
(1636),  of  exercising  great  personal  in  flu-, 
ence  over  the  Indians.  The  Quakers  still 
continue  their  work,  e.  g.,  among  the  east- 
em  Cherokee  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  176, 1900)  and  theTlingit  of  Alaska. 
The  New  England  Company  established 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  Amer- 
ica (1649),  whose  operations  were  trans- 
ferred to  Canada  in  1822,  carries  6n  at 
the  present  time  work  on  the  Brantford 
Iroquois  reserve  and  in  other  parts  of 
Ontario,  at  Kuper  id.,  Brit.  Col.,  and 
elsewhere.  Its  Mohawk  institute,  near 
Brantford,  has  had  a  powerful  influence 
among  the  Iroquois  of  Ontario.  The 
pagan  members  of  these  Indians  have 
recently  been  investigated  by  Boyle  (Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst.  G.  B.,  n.  s.,  in,  263-273, 
1900),  who  tells  us  that  "all  for  which 
Iroquois  paganism  isindebted  to  European 
culture"  is  the  possession  of  some  ideas 
about  God  or  the  Great  Spirit  and  **  a  few 
suggestions  respecting  conduct,  based  on 
the  Christian  code  of  morals. ' '  The  con- 
stant mingling  of  the  young  men  with 
their  white  neighbors  and  the  going  of 
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the  young  women  out  to  service  are  never- 
theless weakening  more  and  more  the  old 
ideas  which  are  doomed  **  to  disappear  as 
a  system  long  before  the  people  die  out.'' 
That  they  have  survivea  so  long  is  re- 
markable. 

English  influence  made  itself  felt  in 
colonial  days  in  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved weapons,  tools,  etc.,  which  facili- 
tated hunting  and  fishing  and  made  pos- 
sible the  manufacture  with  less  labor  and 
in  greater  abundance  of  ornaments,  trin- 
kets, and  other  articles  of  trade.  The 
supplying  of  the  Indians  with  domestic 
animals  also  took  place  at  an  early  period. 
Spinning  wheels  and  looms  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Cherokee  shortly  before 
the  Revolution,  and  in  1801  the  agent  re- 
ported that  at  the  Cherokee  agency  the 
wheel,  the  loom,  and  the  plow  were  in 
pretty  general  use.  The  intermarriage  of 
Englishmen  and  Indians  has  been  greater 
all  over  the  country  than  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, and  importance  must  consequently 
be  attached  to  the  effects  of  such  inter- 
mingling in  modifying  Indian  customs  and 
institutions.  Clothing  and  certain  orna- 
ments, and,  after  these,  English  beds  and 
other  furniture  were  adopted  by  many 
Indians  in  colonial  days,  as  is  now  being 
done  by  the  tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast. 

English  influence  on  the  languages  of 
some  of  the  aborigines  has  been  consider- 
able. The  word  Kinjames,  *  King  James,' 
in  use  among  the  Canadian  Abnaki,  testi- 
fies to  the  power  of  English  ideas  in  the 
17th  centurj.  The  vocabularies  of  the 
eastern  Algonquian  tribes  who  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  English  contain  other 
loan-words.  Rand's  English-Micmac 
Dictionary  (1888)  contains,  among  oth- 
ers, the  following:  Jak-ass;  cheesawa, 
'cheese';  koppecj  *  coffee';  miUugechy 
*milk';  gubulnol,  *  governor.'  Brinton 
and  Anthony's  Lenape- English  Diction- 
ary (1889),  representing  the  language  of 
about  1825,  has  amel^  *  hammer';  apel^ 
*  apple';  ni6t7,  *beer';  mellik^  'milk'; 
skuliuy  *to  keep  school,'  which  may  be 
partly  from  English  and  partly  from  Ger- 
man. A  Shawnee  vocabulary  of  1819 
has  for  'sugar'  mdassa,  which  seems  to 
be  English  'molasses';  and  a  Micmac 
vocabulary  of  1800  has  blaakeet,  'blanket.' 
The  English  *  cheese '  has  passed  into  the 
Nipissing  dialect  of  Algonquian  as  iclm. 
The  Chinook  jargon  ^q.  v. )  contained  41 
words  of  English  origin  in  1804,  an.d  57  in 
1863,  while  in  1894,  out  of  1,082  words 
(the  total  number  is  1,402)  whose  origin 
is  known,  Eells  cites  570  as  English.  Of 
recent  years  "many  words  of  Indian  ori- 
gin have  been  dropped,  English  words 
having  taken  their  places."  In  colonial 
days  English  doubtless  had  some  influ- 
ence on  the  grammatical  form  and  sen- 
tence-construction of  Indian  languages. 


and  this  influence  still  continues:  the 
recent  studies  by  Prince  and  Speck  of  the 
Pequot-Mohegan  (Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
VI,  18-46,  469-476, 1904)  contain  evidence 
of  this.  English  influence  has  made 
itself  felt  also  in  the  languages  of  the 
N.  W.  Hill-Tout  (Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  18,  1902)  observes,  concerning  cer- 
tain Salishan  tribes,  that  'Hhe  spread  and 
use  of  English  among  the  Indians  is  very 
seriously  affecting  the  purity  of  the  native 
speech.''  Even  the  Athapascan  Nahane 
ot  N.  British  Columbia  have,  according  to 
Morice  (Trans.  Canad.  Inst.,  529,  19a3), 
added  a  tew  English  words  to  their  vocab- 
ularv.  See  also  Friederici,  Indianer  und 
Anglo-Amerikaner,  1900;  MacMahon, 
The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indian,  1876;  Manypenny,  Our  In- 
dian Wards,  1880.  (a.  p.  c.) 

EngliihmaxL    See  Sagaunash. 

Engraved  tablets.    See  Notched  plates. 

Engraving.  Although  extensively  em- 
ployed in  pictographic  work  and  in  dec- 
oration, the  engraver's  art  did  not  rise  to 
a  high  degree  of  artistic  excellence  among 
the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico.  As  no  definite 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  lower 
forms  of  relief  sculpture  and  engraving, 
all  ordinary  petroglyphs  may  be  classed 
as  engravings,  since  the  work  is  executed 
in  shallow  lines  upon  smooth  rock  sur- 
faces (see  Pictography).  Point  work  is 
common  on  wood,  bone,  horn,  shell,  bark, 
metal,  clay,  and  other  surfaces.  Each 
material  has  its  own  particular  technique, 
and  the  designs  run  the  entire  gamut  of 
style  from  graphic  to  purely  conventional 
representations,  and  tne  full  range  of  sig- 
nificance from  purely  symbolic  through 
esthetic  to  simply  trivial  motiyes. 

Perhaps  the  most  artistic  and  technic- 
ally perfect  examples  of  engraving  are 
those  of  the  N.  W.  coast  tnbes  of  the 
present 
day,  exe- 
cuted on 
slate  uten- 
sils and  on 
ornaments 
of  metal 
(Niblack), 
yet  the 
graphic 
productions  of  the  Eskimo  on  ivory,  bone, 
and  antler  have  sometimes  a  considerable 
degree  of  merit  (Boas,  Hoffman,  Murdoch, 
Nelson,  Turner).  With  both  of  these  peo- 
ples the  processes  employed  and  the  style 
of  representation  have  probably  under- 
gone much  change  in  recent  times  through 
contact  with  white  people.  The  steel 
point  is  superior  to  the  point  of  stone, 
and  this  alone  would  have  a  marked  effect 
on  the  execution.  The  picture  writings 
on  bark  of  many  of  the  northern  trib^ 
executed  with  bone  or  other  hard  points. 


Animal  Figures  Enomaved  on  Silvcr 
Bracclcts;  haioa 
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EwwAvmo*  ON  OsjccTs  or  ivory;  Eskimo 


are  good  examples  of  the  native  engraver's 
art,  although  theee  are  not  designed 
either  for  simply  pictorial  or  for  decora- 
tive effect.  The  ancient  mound  builders 
were  clever 
engravers, 
the  technical 
excellence  of 
their  work  be- 
ing well  illus- 
trated by  ex- 
amples from 
the  mounds 
and  dwelling 
sites  of  Ross 
CO . ,  Ohio 
(Putnam  and 
Willough- 
by),  and  by 
others  from 
the  Turner 
mounds  in 
Hamilton  ca, 
Ohio.  Shell 
also  was  a  fa- 
vorite material  for  the  graver's  point,  as 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  ornaments  re- 
covered from  mounds  in  the  middle  Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

In  decorating  their  earthenware  the 
native  tribes  often  used  the  stylus  with 
excellent  effect.  The  yielding  clay  af- 
forded a  tempting  surface,  and  in  some 
cases  considera- 
ble skill  was* 
8hown,e6pecially 
by  the  ancient 
potters  of  the 
lower  Gulf  states, 
who  executed 
elaborate  scroll 
designs  with 
great  precision 
(Moore,  Holmes). 
The  point  was 
used  for  incising, 
trailing,  and  in- 
denting,and  among  ancient  Pueblo  potters 
was  sometimes  used  upon  dark-painted 
surfaces  to  develop  delicate  figures  in  the 
light  color  of  the  underlying  paste.  Ex- 
amples of  engraving  are  given  by  Boas  in 
6thKep.B.A.E.,1888;Fewkesinl7thRep. 
B.  A.  K,  1898;  Hoffman  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1895,  1897;  Holmes  (1)  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1883,  (2)  in  20th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903; 
Hough  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.,  1901;  Moore, 
various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  x-xif,  1894-1903;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888, 1890;  Putnam  and  Willoughby 
in  Proo.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xliv,  1896;  Turner 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  See  Art, 
Ornament,  (w.  h.  h.) 

Bniai.    A   local  name  for  a  body  of 
Upper  Lallooet  on  Seton  lake,  in  1902  re- 


duced to  a  single  individual. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  II,  72,  1902. 

EniDeu.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  Cal.,  15  m.  above  the  mouth. 

Snitunne  (*  people  at  the  base  of  a 
plateau  * ).  A  village  of  the  Tututni  near 
the  mouth  of .  a  southern  aflfiuent  of 
Rogue  r.,  Greg. 

4ni'  tdnni'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
236,1890. 

Enitunne.  A  part  of  the  Mishikwut- 
metunne  in  a  village  on  upper  Coquille  r., 
Oreg. 

E-ni'  tdaai'.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
232,1890. 

Enme^ahbowh  f'The  one  who  stands 
before  his  people  * ) .  An  Indian  preacher. 
He  was  an  Ottawa  by  birth,  but  was 
adopted  while  young  by  the  Chippewa 
and  was  converted  to  the  Methodist  faith 
in  Canada,  educated  at  the  Methodist 
mission  school  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
ordained  as  a  preacher  with  the  name  of 
the  Rev.  John  Johnson.  In  1839  he  ac- 
companied Elder  T.  B.  Kavanaugh  to 
the  upper  Mississippi,  where  he  was  a 
missionary  among  the  Chippewa  for  5 
years,  when  the  Methodist  church  with- 
drew from  that  field.  In  1852,  at  John- 
son's solicitation,  the  Episcoj^al  church 
sent  a  minister  into  this  section,  and  a 
mission  and  school  were  established  at 
Gull  lake,  Minn.,  in  which  he  served  as^ 
assistant  and  interpreter.  In  1858  John-  * 
son  was  admitted  by  Bishop  Kemper  to 
the  first  order  of  the  Episcopal  ministry 
at  Faribault,  and  in  1859  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  mission  at  Gull  lake,  where 
he  continued  until  the  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862,  when  he  alone  of  the  Episcopal 
missionaries  remained  in  the  field.  In 
1869  the  Gull  Lake  mission  was  removed 
to  the  reservation  at  W  hite  Earth ,  whither 
Johnson  followed  and  was  given  charge, 
bringing  into  the  church  a  number  of  his 
trib^men  and  erecting  a  chapel  and  par- 
sonage. Here  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Gilfil- 
lan,  who  was  assigned  to  White  Earth  as 
an  Episcopal  missionary  in  1873,  with 
Johnson's  aid  established  a  school  for 
the  training  of  Indian  clergy,  and  in  a 
few  years  9  Chippewa  were  ordained  to 
the  ministry.  Johnson  was  living  in 
1898,  at  which  time  he  was  spoken  of  as 
the  **aged  Indian  pastor  and  co-worker 
of  Bishop  Whipple.^' 

Enmitahin  (^cliff's  end').  A  Yuit 
Eskimo  village  of  the  Nabukak  or  Nooka- 
lit  division,  n.  of  East  cape,  n.  b.  Siberia; 
pop.  42  in  8  houses  about  1895. 
BmniU'luii.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  "SO,  1904  (Chuk- 
chi name). 

Eno.  A  tribe  associated  with  the  Ad- 
shuflheer  and  Shakori  in  North  Carolina 
in  the  17th  century.  Mooney  thinks  it 
doubtful  that  the  Eno  and  the  Shakori 
were  of  Siouan  stock,  as  they  seem  to  have 
differed  in  physique  and  habits  from  their 
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neighbors,  althouj^h  their  alliances  were 
all  with  Sioaan  tribes.  Little  is  known 
of  them,  as  they  disappeared  from  history 
as  tribal  bodies  about  1720,  having  been 
incorporated  with  the  Catawba  on  the  s. 
or  with  the  Saponi  and  their  confederates 
on  the  N.,  although  they  still  retained 
their  distinct  dialect  in  1743.  The  Eno 
and  8hakori  are  first  mentioned  by  Yard- 
ley  in  1654,  to  whom  a  Tuscarora  de- 
scribed, among  othertribes  of  the  interior, 
living  next  to  the  Shakori,  **a  great  na- 
tion "  called  llaynoke,  by  whom  the 
northern  advance  of  the  Spaniards  was 
valiantly  resisted  (Hawks,  N.  C,  ii,  19, 
1858).  The  next  mention  of  these  two 
tribes  is  by  Le<lerer,  who  heard  of  them  in 
1672  as  living  s.  of  the  Occaneechi  about 
the  headwaters  of  Tar  and  Neuse  rs.  The 
general  locality  is  still  indicated  in  the 
names  of  Eno  r.  and  Shocco  cr.,  upper 
branches  of  these  streams.  In  1701 
Lawson  found  the  Eno  and  Shakori 
confederated  and  the  Adshusheer  united 
with  them  in  the  same  locality.  Their 
village,  which  he  calls  Adshusheer,  was 
on  Eno  r.,  about  14  m.  e.  of  the  Occanee- 
chi village,  which  was  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Hillsboro.  This  would  place  the 
former  not  far  n.  e.  of  Durham,  N.  C. 
Eno  Will,  a  Shakori  by  birth,  was  at  that 
time,  according  to  Lawson,  chief  of  the 
•three  combined  tribes,  and  at  this  period 
the  Shakori  seem  to  have  been  the  princi- 
pal tribe.  They  had  some  trade  with  the 
Tuscarora.  Later,  about  1714,  with  the 
Tutelo,  Saponi,  Occaneechi,  and  Keyau- 
wee,  together  numbering  only  about  750 
souls,  tney  moved  toward  the  settlements. 
Lawson  includes  Eno  in  his  list  of  Tusca- 
rora villages  at  that  date,  and  as  the  Eno 
lived  on  the  Neuse adjoiningtheTuscarora, 
it  was  natural  that  they  were  sometimes 
classed  with  them.  In  1716  Gov.  Spots- 
wood,  of  Virginia,  proposed  to  settle  the 
Eno,  Sara,  and  Keyauwee  at  Eno  town, 
on  "the  very  frontiers"  of  North  Caro- 
lina; but  the  project  was  defeated  bv 
North  Carolina  on  the  ground  that  afl 
three  tribes  were  then  at  war  with  South 
Carolina.  From  the  records  it  can  not  be 
determined  clearly  whether  this  was  the 
Eno  town  of  I^awson  or  a  more  recent 
village  nearer  the  Albemarle  settlements. 
Owing  to  the  objection  made  to  their  set- 
tlement in  the  n.,  the  Eno  moved  south- 
ward into  South  Carolina.  They  probably 
assisted  the  other  tribes  of  that  region  in 
the  Yamasi  war  of  1715.  At  least  a  few  of 
the  mixed  tribe  found  their  way  into  Vir- 
ginia with  the  Saponi,  as  Byrd  si)eaks  of 
an  old  Indian,  called  Shacco  Will,  living 
near  Nottoway  r.  in  1733,  who  offered  to 
guide  him  to  a  mine  on  Eno  r.  near  the 
old  country  of  the  Tuscarora.  The  name 
of  Shockoe  cr.,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  may 
possibly  have  >)een  derived  from  that  of 


the  Shakori  tribe,  while  the  name  of 
Enoree  r.  in  South  Carolina  may  have  a 
connection  with  that  of  the  Eno  tribe. 

Lederer  speaks  of  the  Eno  village  as 
surrounded  by  large  cultivated  fields  and 
as  built  around  a  central  plaza  where  the 
men  played  a  game  described  as  *  *  slinging 
of  stones,"  in  which  **they  exercise  with 
so  much  labor  and  violence  and  in  so  great 
numbers  that  I  have  seen  the  ground  wet 
with  the  sweat  that  dropped  from  their 
bodies. '  ^  This  was  probaoly  the  chunkey 
game  played  with  round  stones  among 
the  Creeks.  Lederer  agrees  with  Yardley 
as  to  the  small  size  of  the  Eno,  but  not  as  to 
their  bravery,  though  they  were  evidently  n 
industrious.'  They  raised  plentiful  crops 
and  **  out  of  their  granary  supplied  all  the 
adjacent  parts."  **The  character  thus 
outlined,"  says  Mooney,  **  accords  more 
with  that  of  the  peaceful  Pueblos  than 
with  that  of  any  of  our  eastern  tribes  and 

foes  far  to  indicate  a  different  origin." 
t  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
Lederer  is  not  a  leading  authority,  as  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  was  ever  in  North  Carolina. 
The  houses  of  the  Eno  are  said  to  have  been 
different  in  some  respects  from  those  of 
their  neighbors.  Instead  of  buildine  of 
bark,  as  did  most  Virginia  and  Carolina 
tribes,  they  used  interwoven  branches  or 
canes  and  plastered  them  with  mud  or 
clay,  like  the  Quapaw  Indians  of  e.  Arkan- 
sas. The  form  was  usually  round.  Near 
every  house  was  a  small  oven-shaped 
structure  in  which  they  stored  com  and 
nuts.  This  was  similar  to  the  storehouse 
of  the  Cherokee  and  some  other  southern 
tribes.  Their  government  was  democratic 
and  patriarchal,  the  decision  of  the  old 
men  being  received  with  unquestioned 
obedience.  See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of 
the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 
Anoer.— Strachey  (1612),  Hiat.  Va.,  48.  1849  (proba- 
bly iaentical).  Eano.— MeKenney  and  Hali,  Ind. 
Tr..  in,  81.  18.54.  Eeii6.— Adair  (1743),  Hist.  Am. 
Inds.,  224.  1775.  Enoe.— Lawson  (1709),  N.  C.  97, 
1860.  Haynokes.— Yardley  (1654)  quoted  by 
Hawks.  N.  C,  ii,  19,  1858»  CEnook.— Lederer.  Di»- 
cov.,  15, 1672.    Oenook.— Ibid. 

Enoqua.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel,  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  III,  410,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  one  of  his  allies. 

Enpifthemo  (from  apUhimun. — W..J.). 
Accortiing  to  Bartlett  (Diet.  American- 
isms, 201,  1877),  *'a  word  used  w.  at  the 
Rocky  mts.  to  denote  the  housings  of  a 
saddle,  the  blanket  beneath  it,  etc.'*  An- 
other form  seems  to  be  *apishamore*. 
In  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty  made  with 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  others  in  1867, 
Fish-e-more  appears  as  the  name  of  one 
of  the  signers.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Ensenore.  A  chief  of  Wingandacoa 
(Secotan),  N.  C,  previous  to  1585,  noted 
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as  the  earliest  chief  of  the  e.  coast 
l)etween  Hudson  r.  and  St  Helena  sd.  of 
whom  there  is  any  notice.  He  was  the 
father  of  Wingina  and  Granganemeo 
(q.  V. ),  and  a  firm  friend  of  the  English 
colony  on  Roanoke  id.  in  1585-86.  While 
he  lived  he  restrained  Wingina  from 
wreaking  vengence  on  Lane's  company 
for  killing  some  of  the  natives.  His 
death  occurred  in  1585  or  1586.     (c.  t.  ) 

Entubm.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papjago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange 
in  1694;  situated  between  Tubutama  and 
Busanic,  lat.  31°,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Mange  (ca.  1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  258,  1884. 

Environment.  The  natural  phenomena 
that  surrounded  the  aborigines  of  North 
America,  stimulating  and  conditioning 
their  life  and  activities,  contrasted  greatly 
with  those  of  the  European- Asia  tic  con- 
tinent. The  differences  in  the  two  envi- 
ronments do  not  lie  alone  in  physical 
geography  and  in  plant  and  animal  life, 
but  are  largely  meteorologic,  the  sun  oper- 
ating on  air,  land,  and  water,  producing 
variations  in  temperature  and  water  sup- 
ply, and  as  a  result  entirely  new  vegetal 
and  animal  forms.  The  planets  and  stars 
also  affected  cultural  development,  since 
lore  and  mythology  were  based  on  them. 
"Within  the  American  continent  n.  of  Mex- 
ico there  were  ethnic  environments  which 
set  bounds  for  the  tribes  and  modified  their 
industrial,  esthetic,  social,  intellectual, 
and  religious  lives.  Omitting  the  Eskimo, 
practically  all  the  peoples  dwelt  in  the 
temperate  zone.  Few  impassable  barriers 
separated  the  culture  areas,  as  in  Asia. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  entire  region 
formed  one  environment,  having  easy 
communications  n.  and  s.  and  few  bar- 
riers E.  and  w.  The  climate  zones  which 
Merriam  has  worked  out  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
their  animal  and  v^:etal  life  correspond 
in  a  measure  with  the  areas  of  linguis- 
tic families  as  delimited  on  Powell's 
map  (see  Linguistic  families).  The  en- 
vironmental factors  tU^t  determine  cul- 
tural development  of  various  kinds  and 
degi-ees  are  (1)  physical  geography;  (2) 
climate,  to  which  primitive  peoples  are 
especially  amenable;  (8)  predominant 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  that  supply 
the  materials  of  drink,  food,  medicmes, 
clothing,  ornaments,  houses,  fuel,  furni- 
ture and  utensils,  and  the  objects  of  hunt- 
ing, war,  the  industrial  arts,  and  activi- 
ties connected  with  travel,  transportation, 
and  commerce.  Twelve  ethnic  environ- 
ments may  be  distinguished.  There  are 
cosmopoliton  characters  common  to  sev- 
eral, hut  in  each  area  there  is  an  ensemble- 
of  qualities  that  impressed  themselves  on 
their  inhabitants  and  differentiated  them. 


(1)  ^rrfic.— The  characteristics  of  this 
environment  are  an  intensely  cold  climate; 
about  six  months  day  and  six  months 
night;  predominance  of  ice  and  snow;  im- 
mense archipelagos,  and  no  accessible  ele- 
vations; good  stone  for  lamps  and  tools; 
driftwood,  but  no  timber  and  little  fniit; 
polar  bear,  blue  fox,  aquatic  mammals  in 
profusion,  migratory  birds,  and  fish, 
supplying  food,  clothing,  fire,  light,  and 
other  wants  in  the  exacting  climate. 

(2)  Yukon- Mackenzie. — This  is  Merri- 
am* s  transcontinental  coniferous  belt,  sep- 
arated from  the  arctic  environment  by  the 
timber  line,  but  draining  into  arctic  seas. 
It  has  poor  material  resources,  and  bar- 
ren grounds  here  and  there.  Its  saving 
riches  are  an  abundance  of  birch,  yield- 
ing bark  utensils,  canoes,  binding  mate- 
rials, and  houses,  and  of  spruce,  fur- 
nishing textile  roots  and  other  necessa- 
ries; caribou,  muskox,  bear,  red  fox,  wolf, 
white  rabbit,  and  other  fur-bearing  mam- 
mals, and  porcupines,  migrating  birds, 
and  fish.  Snow  necessitates  snowshoee 
of  fine  mesh,  and  immense  inland  waters 
make  portages  easy  for  bark  canoes.  Into 
this  area  came  the  Athapascan  tribes  who 
developed  through  its  resources  their 
special  culture. 

(3)  *S5f  Laurence  and  Lake  region, — ^This 
is  a  transition  belt  having  no  distinct  lines 
of  separation  from  the  areas  on  the  n.  and 
s.  It  occupies  the  entire  drainage  of  the 
great  lakes  and  includes  Manitoba,  e.  Can- 
ada, and  N.  New  England.  It  was  the 
home  of  the  Iroquois,  Abnaki,  Chippewa, 
and  their  nearest  kindred.  The  climate 
is  boreal.  There  are  a  vast  expanse  of 
lowlands  and  numerous  extensive  inland 
waters.  The  natural  proiiucts  are  abun- 
dant— evergreens,  birch,  su^r  maple, 
elm,  berries,  and  wild  rice  in  the  w.; 
maize,  squash,  and  beans  in  the  s.; 
moose,  deer,  bear,  beaver,  porcupines, 
land  and  water  birds  in  immense  nocks, 
whitefish,  and,  on  the  seacoast,  marine 
products  in  greatest  variety  and  abun- 
dance.    Canoe  travel;  pottery  scarce. 

(4)  Atlantic  slope. — This  area,  occupied 
principally  by  tribes  allied  to  the  Dela- 
wares,  but  also  by  detached  Iroquoian 
tril)es  and  perhaps  some  Siouan  and 
Uchean  bands,  included  the  region  of 
the  fertile  piedmont,  poor  foothills,  rich 
lowlands,  bays  and  rivers  abounding  in 
aquatic  life,  and  vast  salt  meadows.  The 
low  mountains  were  not  ethnic  barriers, 
but  the  differences  in  physical  condi- 
tions on  the  two  sides  were  marked 
enough  to  produce  separate  cultures. 
Minerals  for  tools  and  weapons  were 
present  in  great  variety,  and  ochers, 
clays,  and  some  copper  were  found. 
Plant  life  was  varied  and  abundant. 
Forests  of  hard  wood,  birch,  elm,  maple. 
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and  evergreens  furnished  materials  for 
supplying  a  great  diversity  of  wants. 
From  the  soft  wood  were  made  dugout 
canoes.  The  dense  forest  growth  ren- 
dered foot  traveling  irksome.  Nuts,  ber- 
ries, roots,  and  maize  furnished  food;  flax 
and  tough  pliant  woods  and  bark  gave  tex- 
tile materials.  The  life  conditions  for  eco- 
nomic animals  were  as  varied  as  possible. 
Beginning  with  the  shallow  marshes  and 
numerous  salt-water  inlets,  furnishing 
clams,  oysters,  crabs,  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
ring, halibut,  shad,  sturgeon,  eels,  and 
terrapin,  as  shell-heaps  attest,  it  termi- 
nated in  the  trout  streams  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  were  birds  of  the  air,  like 
the  eagle  and  wild  pigeon,  ground  birds, 
like  the  quail  and  the  turkey,  and  watei^ 
birds  innumerable.  Mammals  of  the 
water  were  the  muskrat,  otter,  and  beaver; 
of  the  land,  moose,  elk,  deer,  bear,  rab- 
bit, squirrel,  raccoon,  opossum,  and  wood- 
chuck.  The  wide  range  of  latitude  neces- 
sitated different  dwellings  for  different 
climates,  as  the  bark  tipi,  the  mat  house, 
and  the  arbor  house.  For  clothing,  gar- 
ments of  hide,  rabbit  skin,  and  featners 
were  used.  Stone  was  abundant  for 
making  tools,  for  flaking  or  grinding,  but 
neither  materials  nor  motives  for  artistic 
work  of  a  high  order  were  present. 

(5)  Gulf  coast. — The  Southern  states, 
from  Georgia  to  Texas,  were  inhabited  by 
Muskhogean  tribes  and  several  small  lin- 
guistic families.  The  characteristics  of 
this  area  are  a  climate  ranging  from  tem- 
perate to  subtropical,  with  abundant  rain, 
low  mountains,  and  rich  river  valleys  and 
littoral  with  varied  and  profuse  mmeral, 
vegetal,  and  animal  resources.  The  en- 
vironment yielded  a  diet  of  meat,  fish, 
maize,  pulse,  melons,  and  fruits.  It  was 
favorable  to  meager  dress  and  furnished 
materials  and  incentives  for  featherwork 
and  bead  work,  stonework,  earthwork,  and 
pottery.  Traveling  on  foot  and  in  dug- 
out canoes  was  easy. 

(6)  Missisgippi  valley. — This  area  in- 
cludes the  states  of  the 'Middle  West 
beyond  the  Great  Lake  divide,  extend- 
ing to  the  loosely  defined  boundary  of 
the  great  plains.  Its  characteristics  in 
relation  to  Indian  life  were  varied  climate, 
abundant  rainfall,  numerous  waterwa]^s, 
fertile  lands,  alternate  timber  and  prairie, 
and  minerals  in  great  variety  ana  abun- 
dance, including  clay  for  pottery.  The 
economic  plants  were  soft  and  hard 
woods,  and  plants  yielding  nuts,  berries, 
fruits,  and  fiber.  The  fertile  land  was 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
squashes.  Animalsof  the  chase  were  buf- 
falo, deer,  small  rodents,  and  wild  pigeons 
and  other  land  birds;  but  there  was  a 
poor  fish  supply,  and  the  only  shellfish 
were  river  mussels.  This  enWronment 
developed  huntingand  agricultural  tribes. 


chiefly  of  Algonquian  lineage,  including 
sedentary  tnbes  that  built* remarkable 
mounds. 

(7)  Plains. — This  environment  lies  be- 
tween the  Rock^^  mts.  and  the  fertile 
lands  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the  n.  it 
stretches  into  Athabasca,  and  it  termi- 
nates at  the  s.  about  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
tribes  were  Siouan,  Algonquian,  Kiowan, 
Caddoan,  and  Shoshonean.  The  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  and  many  tributaries 
drain  the  area.  The  plants  were  boisd' arc 
and  other  hard  woods  for  bows,  cedar  for 
lodge  poles,  willows  for  beds,  the  pomme 
blanche  for  roots,  etc.,  but  there  were  no 
fine  textile  fibers.  Dependence  on  the 
buffalo  and  the  herbivorous  animals  asso- 
ciated with  it  compelled  a  meat  diet,  skin 
clothing  and  dwellings,  a  roving  life,  and 
industrial  arts  depending  on  the  flesh, 
bones,  hair,  sinew,  hide,  and  horns  of 
those  animals.  Artistic  and  symbolic  de- 
signs were  painted  on  the  rawhide,  and 
the  myths  and  tales  related  largely  to  the 
buffalo.  Travel  was  on  foot,  with  or  wil h- 
out  snowshoes,  and  transportation  was 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  dog  and  travois. 
The  horse  afterward  wrought  profound 
changes.  The  social  order  and  habit  of 
semi-nomadic  wandering  about  flxed  cen- 
ters were  the  direct  result  of  the  surround- 
ings and  discouraged  agriculture  or  much 
pottery.  No  canoes  or  other  craft  than  the 
Mandan  and  Hidatsa  skin  boats. 

(8)  North  Pacific  coast,— From  Mt  St 
Ellas  to  the  Columbia  mouth,  lying  along 
the  archipelago  and  cutoff  from  the  inte- 
rior by  mountains  covered  with  snow,  was 
the  area  inhabited  by  theTlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimshian,  Nootka,  and  coast  Salish.  It 
has  a  moist,  temperate  climate,  a  moun- 
tainous coast,  with  extensive  island 
groups  and  landlocked  waters  favorable 
to  canoe  travel.  The  shores  are  bathed 
by  the  warm  current  of  the  n.  Pacific 
The  days  in  different  seasons  vary  greatly 
in  length.  The  material  resources  are 
black  slate  for  carving  and  good  stone  for 
pecking,  grinding,  and  sawing;  immense 
forests  of  cedar,  spruce,  and  other  ever- 
green trees  for  houses,  canoes,  totem-posts, 
and  basketry;  mountain  goat  ana  big- 
horn, bear,  beaver,  birds,  and  sea  food  in 
great  variety  and  in  quantities  inexhaust- 
ible by  savages.  This  environment  in- 
duced a  diet  of  fish,  mixed  with  berries, 
clothing  of  bark  and  hair,  large  com- 
munal dwellings,  exquisite  twined  and 
checkered  basketry  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  pottery,  carving  in  wood  and 
stone,  ana  unfettered  travel  in  dugout 
canoes,  which  provided  opportunity  for 
the  full  development  of  the  dispersive  clan 
system. 

(9)  Columbia-Fraser  region, — ^This  in- 
cludes the  adjoining  basins  of  these 
streams  and  contiguous  patches,  inhab- 
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ited  principally  by  Salishan,  Shahaptian, 
and  Chinookan  tribes.  In  tbe  s.  is  a 
coast  destitute  of  islands.  At  the  head- 
waters of  its  rivers  it  communicates  with 
the  areas  lying  to  the  e.  across  the  moun- 
tains. Rich  lands,  a  mild  climate,  good 
minerals  for  industries,  textile  plants,  ex- 
cellent forests,  and  an  abundance  of  edible 
roots  and  fruits,  fish,  mollusks,  and  water- 
fowl ready  iat  hand  characterize  this  en- 
vironment, with  skin  and  wool  for  cloth- 
ing. The  manifold  resources  and  varied 
physical  features  fostered  a' great  variety 
of  activities. 

(10)  Interior  basin, — ^This  is  embraced 
between  the  Rocky  mts.  and  the  Sierras 
of  the  United  States,  terminating  in  a 
regular  line  in  the  s.,  and  is  the  home  of 
the  g[reat  Shoshonean  family.  It  partly 
coincides  with  the  arid  Sonoran  area  of 
Merriam,  consisting  of  partial  deserts, 
with  rich  wooded  patches  among  the 
mountains.  Good  stone  for  various  crafts 
is  present.  Timber  is  scarce,  but  wild 
seeds  are  abundant  for  food,  and  excel- 
lent woods  and  roots  for  basketr]^.  Ani- 
mals available  were  buffalo,  rabbit,  deer, 
antelope,  wolf,  mountain  sheep,  and  birds, 
but  fisn  were  scarce.  The  environment 
made  necessary  the  brush  shelter  and  the 
cave  dwelling.  Little  pottery  was  made, 
but  the  sinew-backed  bow  was  developed. 
Traveling  was  necessarily  done  on  foot, 
and  carrying  effected  by  dogs  and  women, 
as  there  was  no  transportation  by  water. 

(11)  CcUifomia-Oregon. — This  mcludes 
8.  Or^on  and  the  greater  part  of  Califor- 
nia— that  embraced  in  the  drainage  basins 
of  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaqum,  and 
smaller  riv.ers  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 
The  temperature  is  mild,  neither  cold  in 
winter  nor  hot  in  summer,  and  the  year 
is  divided  into  M'et  and  dry  seasons.  The 
Sierras  form  a  mountain  boundary,  and 
mountain  groups  of  some  height  are  ob- 
structions withm  the  area,  but  the  Coast 
nxifse  is  low  and  broken  and  not  a  barrier. 
Obsidian,  steatite,  and  other  good  stones 
for  the  arts  were  plentiful.  There  was 
clay,  but  no  pottery.  The  r^on  was  well 
but  not  heavily  timbered,  consisting  of 
open  plains,  with  hillsides  and  ranges 
covered  more  or  less  with  brush  and 
scattered  oaks,  many  species  furnishing 
acorns  for  food.  The  open  spaces  alter- 
nating with  the  woodcKl  lands  yielded 
trasses  and  medicinal  herbs.  Other  use- 
ful plants  were  the  buckeye,  manzanita, 
nut  pine,  redwood,  and  tule  in  the  s.  for 
balsas,  baskets,  matting,  and  houses,  and 
edible  and  textile  roots  were  also  found. 
The  animals  entering  into  Indian  econ- 
omy were  the  deer,  rabbit,  bear,  coyote, 
squurel,  jaguar,  condor,  salmon,  sturgeon, 
eel,  trout,  smelt,  mussel,  clam,  haliotis, 
and  other  shellfish  whose  shells  furnished 
media  of  exchange.    This  environment 


was  the  Caucasus  of  North  America,  where 
25  linguistic  families  were  assembled. 
On  Merriam*s  bio-geographic  maps,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
a  great  variety  of  life  is  shown,  due  to  ver- 
tical zones  of  temperature,  only  the  lower 
of  which  were  inhabited  by  Indians.  The 
more  elevated  of  these  were  just  as  effec- 
tual as  boundaries  as  though  they  were 
impassable.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature 
of  materials,  the  ails  of  this  environment 
were  well  defined. 

(12)  Pueblo  country.  This  area  in- 
cludes 8.  Utah,  s.  w.  Colorado,  all  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  together  with  the 
Mohave  desert,  and  extends  southward 
into  Mexico.  It  embraces  the  draina^ 
basin  of  the  San  Juan  in  the  n.,  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Pecos  in  the  e.,  and  the 
(Colorado  in  the  w.  In  physiographic 
character  it  ranges  from  semiarid  to  desert. 
There  are  deep  canyons,  elevated  mesas, 
narrow  fertile  valleys,  broad  stretches  of 
plains,  and  isolated  mountain  masses. 
The  climate  demands  little  clothing  in 
the  lowlands,  but  on  the  plateaus  the 
nights  are  cold  and  the  summer  tempera- 
ture that  of  Maine.  Rain  is  irregular  and 
periodic,  being  plentiful  for  weeks,  fol- 
lowed by  months  of  drought;  most  of  the 
streams  are  therefore  intermittent.  Use- 
ful minerals  are  gypsum,  obsidian,  vari- 
eties of  quartz,  potter's  clay,  adobe, 
ochers,  lignite,  salt^  and  turquoise.  Plant 
life,  except  after  rains,  is  comparatively 
meager,  tne  species  giving  rise  to  native 
industries  being  chiefly  cactus,  yucca, 
Cottonwood,  grease  wood,  willow,  scrub 
oak,  conifers,  and  rushes.  Maize,  beans, 
and  cotton  were  cultivated  from  a  very 
early  period.  Wild  animals  hunted  or 
trapped  were  the  rabbit,  deer,  bear, 
turkey,  prairie  dog,  mountain  lion,  wild- 
cat, wood-rat,  mountain  sheep,  coyote, 
and  wolf.  Dogs  were  trained,  and  bur- 
ros, sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  found  a  con- 
genial home  in  this  area  after  their  intro- 
duction by  the  Spaniards.  Travel  was 
formerly  done  on  foot  only,  and  goods 
had  to  be  carried  chiefly  on  the  heads 
and  backs  of  men  and  women,  there  being 
few  navigable  waters.  This  peculiar  en- 
vironment impelled  tribes  coming  into 
the  region  to  lead  the  life  of  the  Pueblo. 
The  outskirts  of  the  region  were  even  less 
favored  with  resources,  hence  the  Pueblos 
were  brought  into  conflict  with  predatory 
tribes  like  the  Ute,  and  later  the  Navaho, 
the  Apache,  and  the  Comanche,  who 
robbed  them  and  constantly  threatened 
to  consume  what  they  raised.  These  con- 
flicts developed  the  cliff-dwelling  as  means 
of  protection.  Southwest  of  the  region 
proper  are  Piman  and  Yuman  tribes  and 
the  Mission  Indians,  dwelling  in  oases  of 
the  desert  that  extends  into  Mexico. 
Here  grow  mesquite,  ironwood,   agave. 
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palo  verde,  cacti  in  the  greatest  variety, 
and,  along  tiie  water  courses,  cotton  wood 
and  rushes.  The  people  live  a  life  partlv 
sedentary,  housed  in  shelters  of  orush 
and  grass.  The  effects  of  this  environ- 
ment, where  the  finding  of  springs  was 
the  chief  desideratum  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  were  to  influence  social  struc- 
ture and  functions,  manners  and  customs, 
esthetic  products  and  motives,  lore  and 
symbolism,  and,  most  of  all,  creed  and 
cult,  which  were  conditioned  by  the  un- 
ending, ever-recurring  longing  for  water. 
Consult  Morice  (1)  W.  D^n^s,  1894, 
(2)  N.  Inter.  Brit.  Col.,  1904;  Merriam 
(1)  Life  Zones,  Bull.  20,  Biol.  Surv.  Dept. 
Agr.,  (2)  N.  A.  Fauna,  ibid.,  Bull.  3  and 
16,  (3)  Bio. -Geo.  maps,  1892  and  1893; 
Powell,  Linguistic  Families,  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Sargent  (1)  Distrib.  For- 
est Trees,  10th  Census,  (2)  Trees  of  N. 
Am.,  1905,  (3)  Silva  N.  Am.;  Chesnut 
(1)  Poisonous  Plants,  Bull.  20,  Div.  Bot. 
Dept.  Agr.,  (2)  Plants  used  by  Inds.  Men- 
docino Co.,  Cal.,  Cont.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb., 

VII,  3,  1902;  Elliott,  Mammals  of  N.Am., 
Fewkes  in  Internat.  Geog.  Cong.,  1903; 
Field  Columb.  Mus.  Publ.,  Zool.,  ii,  1901; 
McGee,  Beginning  Agr.,  Am.  Anthrop., 

VIII,  no.  4, 1895;  Mason,  Influence  of  En- 
vironment, Smithson.  Rep.  1895,  1896; 
Barrows,  Eth  no-botany  of  Coahuilla  Inds. , 
1900;  Miller,  N.  Am.  Land  Mammals,  Bos- 
ton Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  xxx,  no.  1,  1901; 
Farrand,  Basis  of  Am.  Hist.,  1904;  Del- 
lenbaugh,  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1901.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Eototo  (name  of  a  supernatural  being). 
One  of  the  clans  of  the  Kokop  (Wo(xi) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Eototo  wiiwil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584,  1900  («;tfltrfi=* elan').  E-o'-to-to  wun-wil.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404, 1B94. 

Epanow.  One  of  the  first  Indians  to  be 
taken  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  English 
from  New  England — a  member  of  the  party 
forcibly  taken  from  Marthas  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  by  Capt.  Harlow  in  1611.  He  was 
shown  in  England  as  a  wonder,  and  man- 
aged to  escape  from  the  English  on  the 
return  voyage  by  pretending  to  pilot  them 
to  a  gold  mine.  In  1619  he  was  at  the 
island  of  Capoge,  near  C.  Cod,  and  in 
that  year  a  body  of  Indians  under  his 
guidance  attacked  Capt.  Dormer's  men 
while  attempting  to  land  on  Marthas 
Vineyard.  Epanow  is  spoken  of  as  artful 
and  daring.  He  may  be  the  same  as 
Apannow,  a  signer  of  the  Plymouth  treatv 
of  1621.  See  Drake,  Inds.  N.  Am.,  72, 
1880. 

Epiminguia.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Mississippi  r.,  20  leagues  above  Arkansas 
r.  (Coxe,  Carolana,  11,  1741);  probably 
a  division  of  the  Quapaw. 

Epinette.  A  Chippewa  band  which 
formerly  lived  on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Supe- 


rior, E.  of  Michipicoton  r.,  Ontario. — 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  32,  1744. 

Episok.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  m.  w. 
Greenland. — Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  ii,  278, 
1856. 

Epley's  Bain.  A  large  prehistoric 
pueblo  ruin  on  the  outskirts  of  Solomons- 
ville,  on  the  Gila,  s.  e.  Ariz.  So  called 
from  the  owner  of  the  ranch  on  which  it 
is  situated. —Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
171,  1904. 

Erie  (Huron:  yMresh,  'it is  long-tailed', 
referring  to  the  eastern  puma  or  panther; 
Tuscarora,  k&^*rdkSf  'lion*,  a  modem  use, 
Gallicised  into  Eri  and  i?t,  whence  the 
locatives  JEH'e,  Rigui,  and  Rique,  *  at  the 
place  of  the  panther*,  are  derived.  Com- 
pare the  forms  Erieehronon,  Eriechro- 
non,  and  Riqu^ronon  of  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions, signifymg  *  people  of  the  panther*. 
It  is  probable  that  in  Iroquois  the  puma 
and  the  wild-cat  originally  had  generic- 
ally  the  same  name  and  that  the  defining 
term  has  remained  as  the  name  of  the 

fuma  or  panther) .  A  populous  sedentary 
roquoian  tribe,  inhabiting  in  the  17th 
century  the  territory  extending  s.  from 
L.  Erie  probably  to  Ohio  r.,  b.  to  the  lands 
of  the  Conestoga  along  the  &.  watershed 
of  Allegheny  r.  and  to  those  of  the  Seneca 
along  the  line  of  the  w.  watershed  of  Gen- 
esee r.,  and  n.  to  those  of  the  Neutral 
Nation,  probably  on  a  line  running  east- 
ward from  the  head  of  Niagara  r.  (for  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1640-41  says  that  the 
territory  of  the  Erie  and  their  allies  joined 
that  of  the  Neutral  Nation  at  the  end  of 
L.  Erie),  and  w.  to  the  w.  watershed  of 
L.  Erie  and  Miami  r.  to  Ohio  r.  Their 
lands  probably  adjoined  those  of  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  w.  of  L.  Erie.  The  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1653,  speaking  of  L.  Erie,  says 
that  it  *  *  was  at  one  time  inhabited  toward 
the  s.  by  certain  peoples  whom  we  call 
the  Cat  Nation;  but  they  were  forced  to 
proceed  farther  inland  in  order  to  escape 
their  enemies  whom  they  have  toward 
thew."  In  this  eastward  movement  of 
the  Erie  is  probably  found  an  explanation 
of  the  emigration  of  the  Awenrehronon 
(Wenrohronon)  to  the  Huron  countrj'  in 
1639  from  the  e.  border  of  the  lands  of  the 
Neutral  Nation,  although  the  reason  there 
given  is  that  they  had  for  some  unknown 
reason  ruptured  their  relations  with  the 
Neutral  Nation,  with  whom,  it  is  stated, 
they  had  been  allied,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, losing  the  powerful  support  of 
the  populous  Neutral  Nation,  the  Wenroh- 
ronon, were  left  a  prey  to  their  enemies, 
the  Iroquois.  But  the  earlier  Jesuit  Re- 
lation (for  1640-41),  referring  undoubt- 
edly to  this  people,  says  that  a  certain 
strange  nation,  the  Awenrehronon,  dwelt 
beyond  the  Cat  Nation,  thus  placing  them 
at  this  time  e.  of  the  Erie  and  apparently 
separate  from  the  Neutral  Nation;  so  that 
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at  that  time  the  Wenrohronon  may  have 
been  either  entirely  independent  or  else 
confederated  with  the  Erie. 

Historically  little  is  definitely  k(iown  of 
the  Erie  and  their  political  and  social  or- 
ganization, but  it  may  be  inferred  to  have 
been  similar  to  that  of  the  Hurons.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  give  only  a  few  glimpses 
of  them  while  describing  their  last  wars 
with  the  Iroquois  confederation;  tradi- 
tion, however,  records  the  probable  fact 
that  the  Erie  had  had  many  previous 
wars  with  these  hostile  tribes.  From  the 
Relations  mentioned  it  is  learned  that  the 
Erie  had  many  sedentary  towns  and  vil- 
lages, that  they  were  constituted  of  sev- 
eral divisions,  and  that  they  cultivated 
the  soil  and  spoke  a  language  resembling 
that  of  the  Hurons,  although  it  is  not 
stated  which  of  the  four  or  five  Huron 
dialects,  usually  called  " Wendat  ^'  (Wy- 
andot) by  themselves,  was  meant  From 
the  same  source  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  population  of  the 
Erie  at  the  period  of  this  final  war.  At 
the  taking  of  the  Erie  town  of  Riqu^  in 
1654  it  is  claimed  that  the  defenders  num- 
bered between  3,000  and  4,000  combat- 
ants, exclusive  of  women  and  children; 
but  as  it  is  not  likely  that  all  the  war- 
riors of  the  tribe  were  present,  14,500 
would  probably  be  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  population  of  the  Erie  at  this 
period. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1655-56  (chap, 
xi)  gives  the  occasion  of  the  final  strug- 
gle. Thirty  ambassadors  of  the  Cat 
Nation  had  been  del^ated,  as  was  cus- 
tomary, to  Sonontouan,  the  Seneca  capi- 
tal, to  renew  the  existing  peace.  But 
through  the  misfortune  of  an  accident  one 
of  the  men  of  the  Cat  Nation  killed  a 
Seneca.  This  act  so  incensed  the  Seneca 
that  they  massacred  all  except  5  of  the 
ambassadors  in  their  hands.  These  acts 
kindled  the  final  war  between  the  Erie 
and  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
Quois,  especially  the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Onei- 
da, and  Onondaga,  called  by  the  French 
the  'upper  four  tribes*,  or  *les  Iroquis 
sup^rieurs*.  It  is  further  learned  from 
the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1654  that  on  the 
political  destruction  of  their  country  some 
Hurons  sought  asylum  among  the  Erie, 
and  that  it  was  tfiey  who  were  actively 
fomenting  the  war  tnat  was  then  striking 
terror  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  The 
Erie  were  reputed  brave  and  warlike, 
employing  only  bows  and  poisoned 
arrows,  although  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1656  declares  that  they  were  unable  to 
defend  one  of  their  palisades  against  the 
Iroquois  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their 
munitions,  especially  powder,  which 
would  indicate  that  they  used  firearms. 
It  is  also  said  that  the^  "fight  like 
Frenchmen,  bravely  sustaining  the  first 


charge  of  the  Iroquois,  who  are  armed 
with  our  muskets,  and  then  falling  upon 
them  with  a  hailstorm  of  poisoned 
arrows,"  discharging  8  or  10  before  a 
musket  could  be  reloaded.  Following 
the  rupture  of  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  Erie  and  the  Iroquois  tribes  in 
1653,  the  former  assaulted  and  burned  a 
Seneca  town,  pursued  an  Iroquois  war 
party  returning  from  the  region  of  the 
great  lakes,  and  cut  to  pieces  its  rear 
guard  of  80  picked  men,  while  the  Erie 
scouts  had  come  to  the  very  gates  of  one  of 
the  Iroquois  palisaded  towns  and  seized 
and  carried  into  captivity  Annenraes 
( Annencraos),  "one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains." All  this  roused  the  Iroquois  trib^, 
which  raised  1,800  men  to  chastise  the  Erie 
for  these  losses.  A  young  chief,  one  of 
the  two  leaders  of  this  levy,  was  converted 
by  Father  Simon  Le  Moine,  who  chanced 
to  be  in  the  country  at  the  time,  and  was 
baptized.  These  two  chiefs  dressed  as 
Frenchmen,  in  order  to  frighten  the  Erie 
by  the  novelty  of  their  garments.  When 
this  army  of  invaders  had  surrounded  one 
of  the  Erie  strongholds,  the  converted 
chief  gently  asked  the  besieged  to  sur- 
render, lest  they  be  destroyed  should  they 
permit  an  assault,  telling  them:  "The 
Master  of  Life  fights  for  us;  you  will  be 
ruined  if  you  resist  him."  **  Who  is  this 
Masterof  our  lives?"  the  Erie  defiantly 
replied.  *  *  We  acknowledge  none  but  our 
arms  and  hatchets."  No  (quarter  was 
asked  or  given  on  either  side  m  this  war. 
After  a  stubborn  resistance  the  Erie  pal- 
isade was  carried,  and  the  Onondaga 
"entered  the  fort  and  there  wrought  such 
carnage  among  the  women  and  children 
that  blood  was  knee-deep  in  certain 
places."  This  was  at  the  town  of  Riqu6, 
which  was  defended  by  between  3,000  and 
4,000  combatants,  exclusive  of  women 
and  children,  and  was  assailed  by  about 
1,800  Iro<juois.  This  devastating  war 
lasted  until  about  the  close  of  1656,  when 
the  Erie  power  was  broken  and  the  peo- 
ple were  destroyed  or  dispersed  or  led 
into  captivity.  Six  hundred  suri-endered 
at  one  time  and  were  led  to  the  Iroquois 
country  to  be  adopted  as  one  of  the  con- 
stituent people  of  the  Iroquois  tribes. 
The  victory  at  Riqu^  was  won  at  a  great 
loss  to  the  Iroquois,  who  were  compelled 
to  remain  in  the  enemy's  country  two 
months  to  care  for  the  wounded  and  to 
bury  the  dead. 

Only  two  of  the  Erie  villages  are  known 
by  name — Riqu6  and  Gentaienton.  A. 
portion  of  the  so-called  Seneca  now  living 
in  Indian  Ter.  are  probably  descendants 
of  Erie  refugees.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Cat  Indian!.— Smith  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  ii. 
300,  1798.  Oat  Hation.— Cuslc  (m.  1824)  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  148, 1867.  Ehrieh- 
ronnona.— Jes.  Rel.  for  lti54.  9,  ia'>8.  Eriani.— Ma- 
cauley,  N.  Y.,  li,  180,  1829.    Erieokronoia.— Hen- 
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nepin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Erieehronoiu. — 
Jes.  Rcl.  for  1641,  71. 1858.  Eriehronon.— Jes.  Rel. 
for  1640,  85, 1858.  EH elhonons.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  207,  1854.  Eriaronoiu.— Raflnesque, 
introd.  Marshall.  Ky.,  i,  36, 1824.  Eri«a.— Jefferys, 
Ft.  Doms.,  I,  108;  1760.  Eriei.— Esnauts  and 
RapIIlv,  map,  1777.  Erigat.— Evans  (1646?) 
quoted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  Ixv,  1798.  Errie- 
roBont.— Lahontan,  New  Voy..  i,  217,  1708. 
Eves.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 
1854  (misprint).  Oahkwas.— Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  52.  1872.  Oa-qna'-ca-o-no.— Morgan, 
Leagiie  Iroq.,  41, 1851.  Heriea. —Browne  in  Beach, 
Ind. Misc.,  110, 1877.  Irriroanons.— Day,Penn.,809, 
1848.  Irrironont.— Harvey  quoted  by  Day,  Ibid., 
311.  Kah-Kwah.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  37. 1867.  Kah- 
quas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  290, 1853  (Sen- 
eca name).  Kakwat.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  344, 1852.  Hation  des  Chats. ^Tes.  Rel.  for  1660, 
7, 1858.  Hation  du  Chat— Jes.  Rel.  for  1641, 71, 1858. 
PoBfelika.— Rafinesque,  Am.  Nat.,  i,  188,  1836 
('lynx-like':  Delaware  name).  Rhiierrhonons.— 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1685,  88, 1858  (probably  their  Huron 
name ) .  Rigneroiinons.  —J  es.  Rel .  for  1661 .  29, 1858 
(misprint).  Ei^«ronnoBB.^es.  Rel.  for  1666,  8, 
1858.    RiquehroimoBt.->Jes.  Rel.  for  1660,  7, 1858. 

Erigoaxma.  A  tribe  living  near  St  Louis 
(Matagorda)  bay,  Tex.,  in  1687,  and  re- 
ferred to  as  at  war  with  the  Ebahamo, 
q.  V.  (Douay  quoted  bv  Shea,  Discov. 
and  Expl.  Miss.,  209, 1852).  Not  identi- 
fied, unless  the  same  as  the  Kohani 
(q.  V.) .     Probably  a  Karankawa  band. 

Erilite.  A  mineral,  according  to  Dana 
(Text-book  of  Mineral.,  426, 1888),  **acic- 
ular,  wool-like  crj'stals  of  unknown 
nature  occurring  in  a  cavity  in  the  quartz 
from  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.":  from  EriCj 
the  name  of  a  lake,  and  -lite  from  the 
Greek  AzGog,  a  stone.  The  lake  was 
named  from  one  of  the  peoples  of  Iro- 
quoian  stock.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Erio(E-ri'-o).  A  name  given  by  the 
Spaniards  to  the  Pomo  living  at  the 
mouth  of  Russian  r.,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal. — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  194, 
1877. 

Sriwoneo.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  about  Old 
Man's  cr.,  in  Salem  or  Gloucester  co., 
N.  J.  The  village  was  next  above  the 
Asomoche  and  5  m.  below  the  Ran- 
cocas.  In  1648  the  population  num- 
bered about  200,  but  had  just  been  at 
war  with  the  Conestoga. 
Armeomeka.— De  Laet  (ra.  1638)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  I.  803. 1841.  Arm«wa3nen.~-Shea.  note 
in  AKsop,  Md.,  118,  1880.  Armewamiia.— Hudde 
(1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii,  430,  1877. 
Aroenemeok.~Beekman  (1660),  ibid..  300  (settle- 
ment). Eriwoneok.— Evelin  (m.  1648)  in  Proud, 
Pa..  I,  113,  1797.  Ermomex.— Van  der  Donck, 
map  (1^6)  cited  by  Brinton.  Lenape  Leg..  42, 
18H5.    Syewoneoks.— Sanford,  U.  S.,  cxivi,  1819. 

Emer.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Blue  cr.,  in  Del  Norte 
CO.,  N.  w.  Cal.  (a.  l.  k. ) 

Emivwin  (Er^nlviv}n).  An  Utkiavin- 
miut  Eskimo  summer  camp  inland  from 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83,  1892. 

Ertlerger.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Trinitj^, 
opposite  Pekwuteu  and  Weitspus,  in 
Humboldt  CO.,  Cal.  (a.  l.  k.) 


Enui  (E-rus^-n).  A  name  said  by 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  194, 
1877)  to  have  been  applied  to  the  Pomo 
formerly  living  near  Ft  Ross,  Sonoma  co  , 
Cal.,  by  the  Pomo  living  n.  of  them. 
The  people  referred  to  now  live  near 
Stewart's  Point  and  on  the  Haupt  ranch  a 
few  miles  e.  of  that  place.  Powers  sug- 
gests that  the  name  is  a  relic  of  the  Rus- 
sian occupancy,  which  is  probably  correct, 
as  it  is  not  an  Indian  name.    (s.  a.  b.) 

ErripiameB.  A  tribe  of  central  Texas 
in  the  18th  century.  Domingo  Ram6n 
was  met  by  some  of  them  a  jfew  leagues 
w.  of  Trinity  r.,  not  far  from  the  country 
of  the  Bidai.  They  pre  mentioned  in 
unpublished  documents  as  among  th« 
tribes  which  in  company  with  other  north- 
em  tribes  petitioned  for  a  mission  on  San 
Javier  r.,  and  they  are  included  amon^i: 
the  northern  Indians  as  distinguished 
from  the  coast  tribes.  If  they  belonged 
to  any  of  the  large  recognizea  divisions 
in  this  neighborhood  it  was  probably 
Tonkawan.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Enepiahe.-^outel,  Jour.  Voy.,  90,  1719.  Xnapia- 
h<8.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  rv, 
78.  1870.  EnepiahoM.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723. 
ErripiamM.— Rivera,  Diario.  leg.  2602,  1786.  Ex- 
eaianob^-^outel  in  Maivry,  D^.,  in,  288,  1878. 
Hierbipiamea.— Barrica,  MS..  1771.  YeI^piaBM. — 
Ram6n,  MS.,  Texas  Memorias,  xvii,  151.    Yor- 


UpiaBM.— Informe  de  Mislones,  ibid.,  xxviii,  179, 
17^.     Yrbipiaa.— Bosque   (1675)   in   Nat.   C 
Mag.,  XIV,  843, 1908.    Yrbipimaa.— Ibid.,  840. 


Etaohkabnk  ( '  bad  leggings *).  A  Crow 
band. 

BadLaniaa.— Culbertson  in  Smithaon.  Rep.  1850, 
144,  1851.  E-taoh'-ka-bok.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.. 
159,  1877. 

Esahateaketarpar  ('  toward  the  Santee% 
from  ImnyaU  *  San  tee',  ektapa  *  toward*). 
A  division  of  the  Brul^  Dakota  which  had 
Tartonggarsarpar  (Tat6nka-t8apa,  Black 
Buffalo  Bull)  for  its  principal  chief  in  1804. 
S-sah-a-te-ake-tar-par.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 
34,1806. 

Esbataottine  (7  'bighorn  people').  A 
Nahane  tribe  living  in  the  mountains 
between  Liard  and  Peace  rs.,  Brit  Col. 
They  are  said  to  be  of  a  very  low  grade 
of  culture  and  to  practise  cannibsdism, 
probably  under  stress  of  hunger. 
Dooide'Etpa-t^a-Ottin^— Petitot,  Autoardu  grand 
lac  des  Esclaves.  801,  1891  (=*goat  people'). 
Etba-t'a-ottin^— Petitot,  Ethnog.  chart  in  Bull. 
Soc.  de  G6ogr.  Paris,  July,  1876  (=•  dwellers 
among  the  argali').  Ss-pa-to-ti-aa.— Dawson  in 
Rep.  Oeol.  Surv.  Can.  for  im,  202b,  1889.  Bapa-tpa- 
Ottini.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  962, 
1891  (trans. 'bighorn  people*).  0«bs  dea  Boia. — 
Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  £thnol.,  I,  32, 1877  (so  called 
by  Hudwn  bay  people).  Geaa  dea  ohWraa. — Pett- 
tot,  Autour  du  lac  aes  Esclaves,  801, 1891.  Eiufe 
Indiaaa.— CTampbell  quoted  by  Dawson,  op.  cit. 

Esoaba.  A  former  tribe,  probably  CcMt- 
huiltecan,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
Esoabaoa-Casoaates.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675) 
in  Nat.  Oeosr.  Mag.,  xiv,  340. 1903  (combined  with 
the  name  of  another  tribe,  tne  Cascastes,  and  cor> 
rupted).  Eaoabaa.— Revillagigedo  (1793)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  611, 1886. 

Efloambuit    See  Assacumbuit. 

"EBcoobtk  {Oski  holba,  *  cane-like',  refer- 
ring to  reed-brakes ) .    A  former  Choctaw 
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town,  noted  bv  Komans;  evidently  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  e.  or  n.  e.  of  Ayanabi, 
perhaps  on  or  near  Petickfa  cr.,  Kemper 
CO.,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Publ.,vi,  424,  1902. 

Eseonmaini  ( probably  from  ashklmin^  or 
(wiiMmln,  *  early  oerry ' . — W.  J. ) .  A  Mon- 
tagnais  band  living  on  a  reserve  of  97 
acr<»8  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  li^coumains  r., 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in 
Saguenay  CO.,  Quebec.  Thev  numbered 
53  in  1884,  43  in  1904. 

Eaooomaiiis.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1S84,  pt.  i, 
185.  1885. 

Esenmawash.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  at  San  Jos^,  about  6  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Timeno 
( 1856)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Etekepkabnk.    A  band  of  the  Crow  tri  l)e 
adopted  from  the  Sihasapa. 
B«d  OoQp.— Oulbertflon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 144, 
1851.    B«d  Honors.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soe.,  159, 1877. 
EM-kep-ka'-l»ak.-Ibid. 

Ethhnlup.  The  name  of  *  *  the  rancheria 
of  the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura," 
Cal.  (Taylor  in  .Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
1860).  The  native  name  usually  given  to 
San  Buenaventura  was  Mishkanakan,  or 
Mitskanakau  (see  Miscanaka). 

Bihkebiigecoshe  r  Flat-mouth',  '  Wide- 
mouth*).  A  chief  of  the  Pillager  Chip- 
pewa; bom  in  1774,  died  about  1860.  He 
belonged  to  the  Awausee  gena.  In  his 
youth  Eshkebugecoehe  engaged  in  distant 
expeditions,  lived  amonj;  the  Cree  and 
Assiniboin,  and  visited  in  war  or  peace 
the  tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri,  spend- 
ing some  time  among  the  Hidatsa.  His 
father,  Yellow-hair  (Wasonaunequa), 
waa  not  a  chief  by  descent,  but  gained 
ascendency  over  the  Pillagers  through 
his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  it  is  said 
that  whoever  incurred  his  hatred  died 
mysteriously.  The  son  was  different,  en- 
joying the  respect  of  whites  as  well  as 
Indians  throughout  his  long  life.  He 
was  much  impressed  by  the  proj)heciefl  of 
Tenskwatawa,  and  through  his  influence 
poisoning  ceased  among  the  Pillagers,  as 
among  other  Chippewa.  In  the  later 
(X>nte8ts  with  the  Sioux  for  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  he  bore  a  val- 
iant part.  Although  liis  band  at  Leech 
lake,  Minn.,  was  decimated  in  the  ex- 
terminating war,  it  continued  to  grow- 
through  accessions  of  the  bravest  spirits 
of  the  eastern  villaf^.  When  a  political 
agent  sought  to  enlist  the  Pillagers  in  the 
British  interest  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1812,  Flat-mouth  returned  the  prof- 
fered wampum  belts,  saying  that  he 
would  as  soon  invite  white  men  to  aid 
him  in  his  wars  as  take  part  in  a  quar- 
rel between  the  whites.  (f.  h.) 

Sihpea.  A  Yurok  Wllage  on  the  coast 
between  the  mouths  of  Klamath  r.  and 
Redwood  cr.,  at  GoU  bluff,  Cal.    The 
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dialect  differed  slightly  from  that  of  the 
Klamath  River  Yurok.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Eskegawaage.  One  of  the  7  districts  of 
the  territory  of  the  Micmac  as  recognized 
by  themselves.  It  includes  e.  Nova  Sco- 
tia from  Canso  to  Halifax. — Rand,  First 
Micmac  Reading  Book,  81, 1875. 

Eskimauan  Family.  A  linguistic  stock 
of  North  American  aborigines,  compris- 
ing two  well-marked  divisions,  the  Kski- 
mo  and  the  Aleut  (q.  v. ).  See  Powell  in 
7th Rep.  B.  A.  E.,71, 1891.  (The following 
synonymy  of  the  family  is  chronologic. ) 
>Eakini>\ix.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  9, 305. 1836:  Gallatin  in  TranR.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  ir.  pt.  1,  xcix,  77,  1848;  Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  401, 1853.  ^Eskimo.— 
Berghaus  ( 1845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1818;  ibid., 
1852;  l^tham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.  288,  1850  (general 
remarks  on  origin  and  habitat);  Buschmann, 
Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  689,  1859;  Latham, 
Elem.  Ck)mp.  Philol.,  385,  1862;  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  in,  562, 574, 1882.  >£squiinaux.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  867-371, 1847  ( follows  Gal- 
latin); Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i, 
182-191,  1848;  Latham,  Opuscula,  266-274.  1860. 
>B»kimo.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  266, 1869(  treats 
of  Alaskan  Eskimo  and  Tuski  oniv);  Berghaus, 
Physik.  Atla-s,  map  72,  1887  (excludes  the  Aleu- 
tian). >£tkimoa.  —  Keane,  app.  to  Stanford's 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  4*K),  1878  (excludes 
Aleutian).  >Ounangan.— VeniamlnofT,  Zapiski. 
II,  1, 1840  (Aleutians  only).  >tTB4^iln.— Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  22,  1877  (Aleuts  a  division 
of  his  Orarian  gronp).  >iriuuigaa.— Berghaus, 
Phvsik.  Atlas,  map  72, 1887.  xNortheni.--Scouler 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  xi,  218,  1841  (Includes 
Ugalentzes  of  present  family).  xHaidah.— Scou- 
ler,  ibid.,  224, 1841  (same  as  his  Northern  family). 
>irga]jaohmutii.— Gallatin  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  402,  l.«53  (lat.  60°,  between  Prince 
Williams  sd.  and  Mt  St  Ellas,  perhaps  Athapas- 
can). >AleuteB. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizzen, 
1855.  >Aleutian«.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  266, 
1869;  Dall.  Alaska,  374, 1870  (in  both  places  a  di- 
vision of  his  Orarian  family).  > Aleuts.— Keane, 
app.  to  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
460, 1878  (consist  of  Unalaskans  of  mainland  and 
of  Fox  and  Shumagin  ids.,  with  Akkhas  of  rest 
of  Aleutian  arch.).  >Aleut.— Bancroft.  Nat. 
Races,  in,  562,  1882  (two  dialects,  Unalaska  and 
Atkha).  >KoiMageii.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skiz- 
zen, 1855  (Island  of  Kouiag  or  Kadiak).  =^Ora- 
riaat.— Dall  in  PrOc.  A.  A.  A.S.,  265,  1869  (group 
name:  includes  Innult.  Aleutians,  Tuski);  Dall, 
Alaska.  374, 1870;  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
8,  9,  1877.  xTinneh.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.. 
269, 1869  (includes  "  Ugalens^").  >IiiBiUt.— Dall 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  9. 1877  ('*  Major  group" 
of  Orarians:  treats  of  Alaska  Innuit  only);  Berg- 
haus, Physik.  Atlas,  map  72, 1887  (excludes  the 
Aleutians). 

Eskimo.  A  groupof  American  aborigines, 
forming  part  of  the  Eskimauan  linguistic 
stock,  which  formerly  occupied  nearly  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Arctic  America 
from  E.  Greenland  and  the  n.  end  of  New- 
foundland to  the  westernmost  Aleutian 
ids. ,  even  extending  to  the  e.  coast  of  Sibe- 
ria, adistanceof  more  than  5,000  m.  From 
remains  found  in  Smith  sd.  it  is  evident 
that  bands  formerly  wintered  as  far  n. 
as  lat.  79°  and  had  summer  camps  up  to 
82°.  At  the  present  time  they  have  re- 
ceded from  this  extreme  range  and  in 
the  S.  have  abandoned  the  n.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  n.  end  of  New- 
foundland, James  bay,  and  the  s.  shores 
of  Hudson  bay,  while  in  Alaska  one  Es- 
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kimo  tribe,  the  Ugalakmiut,  has  prac- 
tically become  Tlin^it  throuj?h  intermar- 
riage.    The  name  Eskimo  (in  the  form 


SUKUUK.  A   KINUQUMIUT   ESKIMO  OF   ALASKA.       (nELSOn) 


Excomminquois)  seems  to  have  been  first 
jjiven  by  Biard  in  1611.  It  is  said  to  come 
from  the  Abnaki  Esquimantdcy  or  from 
Ashkimeq,  the  Chippewa  equivalent,  sig- 
nifying '  eaters  of  raw  flesh.'  They  call 
themselves  Inuit,  meaning  *  people.  *  The 
Eskimo  constitute  physically  a  distinct 
type.  They  are  of  medium  stature,  but 
possess  uncommon  strength  and  endur- 
ance; their  skin  is  light  brownish  yel- 
low with  a  ruddy  tint  on  the  exposed  parts; 
their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and  well 
fonned;  their  eyes,  like  those  of  other 
American  tribes,  have  a  Mongoloid  char- 
acter, which  circumstance  has  induced 
many  ethnographers  to  class  them  with 
the  Asiatic  peoples.  They  are  character- 
ized by  very  broad  faces  and  narrow,  high 
noses;  their  heads  are  also  exceptionaUy 
high.  This  type  is  most  marked  among 
the  tribes  e.  of  Mackenzie  r.  Indisposi- 
tion the  Eskimo  may  be  described  as  peace- 
able, cheerful,  truthful,  and  honest,  but 
exceptionally  loose  in  sexual  morality. 

The  Eskimo  have  permanent  settle- 
ments, conveniently  situated  for  marking 
certain  hunting  and  fishing  grounds.  In 
summer  they  hunt  caribou,  musk-oxen, 
and  various  birds;  in  winter  they  live  prin- 
cipally on  sea  mammals,  particularly  the 
seal.  Although  their  houses  differ  with 
the  region,  they  conform  in  the  main  to 
three  types:    In    summer,    when    they 


travel,  they  occupy  tents  of  deer  or  seal 
skins  stretched  on  poles.  Their  winter 
dwellings  are  made  either  in  shallow  ex- 
cavations covered  with  turf  and  earth  laid 
upon  a  framework  of  wood  or  "whale  ribs, 
or  they  are  built  of  snow.  Their  clothing 
is  of  skins,  and  their  personal  adorn- 
ments are  few .  Among  most  tribes,  how- 
ever, the  women  tattoo  their  faces,  and 
some  Alaskan  tribes  wear  studs  in  open- 
ings through  their  cheeks.  Considering 
their  degree  of  culture,  the  Eskimo  are 
excellent  draftsmen  and  carvers,  their  de- 
signs usually  consisting  either  of  simple 
linear  incisions  or  of  animal  forms  exe- 
cuted with  much  life  and  freedom.  The 
people  about  Bering  strait  make  some  use 
of  paints. 

There  has  always  been  extensive  inter- 
tribal communication.  The  Eskimo  have 
an  exceptional  knowledge  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  their  country.  Poetry  and  music 
play  an  important  part  in  their  life,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  their  religioas 
obser\'ance8. 

The  Eskimauan  social  organization  is 
exceedingly  loose.  In  general  the  village 
is  the  largest  unit,  although  persons  in- 
habiting a  certain  geographical  area  have 
sometimes  taken  the  name  of  that  area  as 
a  more  general  designation,  and  it  is  often 
convenient  for  the  ethnographer  to  make 


kerlunoner,  a  kinugumiut  eskimo  woman  of  alaska, 
(nelson) 

a  more  extended  use  of  this  native  cus- 
tom. In  matters  of  government  each  set- 
tlement is  entirely  independent,  and  the 
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same  might  almost  be  said  for  each  family, 
although  there  are  customs  and  prece- 
dents, especially  with  regard  to  hunting 
and  fishing,  which  define  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  them.  Although  hardly 
deserving  the  name  of  chief,  there  is 
usually  some  advisory  head  in  each  settle- 
ment whose  dictum  in  certain  matters, 
particularly  as  to  the  change  of  village 
sites,  has  much  weight,  but  he  has  no 
power  to  enforce  his  opinions. 

The  men  engage  in  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, while  all  the  nousehold  duties  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  women — they  must  cook, 
make  and  mend  clothes,  and  repair  the 
kaiaks  and  boat  covers,  pitch  the  tents, 
and  dry  the  fish  and  meat  and  stow  them 
away  for  the  winter.  In  some  tribes 
skin-dressing  is  done  by  the  men,  in 
others  by  the  women.  Monogamy,  po- 
lygamy, and  polyandry  are  all  practised, 
their  occurrence  being  governed  some- 
what by  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
sexes;  but  a  second  marriage  is  unusual 
where  a  man's  first  wife  has  borne  him 
children.  The  execution  of  law  is  largely 
left  to  the  individual,  and  blood-revenge 
is  universally  exacted. 

The  Eskimo  believe  in  spirits  inhabit- 
ing animals  and  inanimate  objects.  Their 
chief  deity,  however,  is  an  old  woman 
who  resides  in  the  ocean  and  may  cause 
storms  or  withhold  seals  and  other  marine 
animals  if  any  of  her  tabus  are  infringed. 
Her  power  over  these  animals  arises  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  sections  of  her  fin- 
gers cut  off  by  her  father  at  the  time  when 
she  first  took  up  her  abode  in  the  sea. 
The  chief  duty  of  angakoks,  or  shamans, 
is  to  find  who  has  infringed  the  tabus  and 
thus  brought  down  the  wrath  of  the 
supernatural  beings  and  to  compel  the 
offender  to  make  atonement  by  public 
confession  or  confession  to  the  angakok. 
The  central  Eskimo  suppose  two  spirits  to 
reside  in  a  man's  body,  one  of  which  stays 
with  it  when  it  dies  and  mav  temporarily 
enter  the  body  of  some  child,  who  is  then 
named  after  the  departed,  while  the  other 
goes  to  one  of  several  lands  of  the  souls. 
Some  of  the  lands  of  souls  lie  above  the 
earth's  surface,  some  beneath,  and  the 
latter  are  generally  more  desirable. 

Although  the  theory  of  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Eskimo  was  louj^  popular,  many  of 
their  ethnic  peculiarities  are  opposed  to 
such  a  notion,  and  recent  researches 
seem  to  indicate  that  their  movements 
have  rather  been  from  E.  to  W.  They  are 
peculiar  as  being  the  only  raceof  American 
aborigines  who  certainly  had  contact 
with  white  people  before  the  days  of  Co- 
lumbus, for  Greenland  was  occupied  dur- 
ing the  10th  and  11th  centuries  by 
Norwegians,  whose  expeditions  extended 
even  as  far  as  the  American  mainland. 


Later  Frobisher  and  other  European  nav- 
igators encountered  Eskimo  alon^  the 
B.  coasts,  while  the  Russians  discov- 
ered and  annexed  the  w.  part  of  their 
domain.  This  occupancy  in  its  earlier 
period  proved  disastrous  to  the  Aleut 
(q.  v.)  in  particular,  who  were  harshly 
dealt  with  and  whose  number  was  greatly 
reduced  during  the  Russian  domination 
(see  Russian  influence).  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Greenland  and  Labrador  Es- 
kimo have  been  Christianized  by  Mo- 
ravian and  Danish  missionaries,  while 
the  Alaskan  representatives  of  the  family 
have  had  Russian  missionaries  among 
them  for  more  than  a  century.  Those 
of  the  central  groups,  however,  owing 
to  the  remoteness  of  their  situation, 
have  always  been  much  less  affected  by 
outside  influences.  The  Eskimo  have 
proved  almost  indispensable  assistants  to 
Arctic  explorers. 

The  Eskimauan  stock  embraces  two 
well-marked  divisions,  the  Eskimo  proper 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aleutian  ids., 
the  Aleut.  Other  divisions  are  rather 
geographical  than  political  or  dialectic, 
there  oeing  great  similarity  in  language 
and  customs  from  one  end  of  the  Eskimo 
domain  to  the  other.  They  can  be  sepa- 
rated, however,  into  the  following  fairly 
well  marked  ethnological  groups  (based 
on  information  furnished  by  Dr  Franz 
Boas): 

I.  The  Greenland  Eskimo,  subdivided 
into  the  East  Greenlanders,  West  Green- 
landers,  and  Ita  Eskimo,  the  last  transi- 
tional between  the  Greenland  Eskimo 
proper  and  the  next  group. 

II.  The  Eskimo  of  s.  Baffin  land  and 
Labrador,  embracing  the  following  divi- 
sions: Akudnirmiut,  Akuliarmint,  Itivi- 
miut,  Kaumauangmiut,  Kigiktagmiut, 
Nugumiut,  Okomiut,  Padlimiut,  Sikosui- 
larmiut,  Suhinimiut,  Tahagmiut. 

III.  The  Eskimo  of  Melville  penin., 
North  Devon,  n.  Baffin  land,  and  thcN.  w. 
shore  of  Hudson  bay,  embracing  the  Ago- 
miut,  Aivilirmiut,  Amitormiut,  Iglulir- 
miut,  Inuissuitmiut,  Kinipetu,  Koung- 
miut,  Pilingmiut,  Sauniktumiut. 

IV.  The  Sagdlirmiut  of  Southampton 
id.,  now  extinct. 

V.  The  Eskimo  of  Boothia  Felix,  King 
William  land,  and  the  neighboring  main- 
land. These  include  the  Netchilirmiut, 
Sinimiut,  Ugulirmiut,  Ukusiksalirmiut 

VI.  The  Eskimo  of  Victoria  land  and 
Coronation  gulf,  including  the  Kangor- 
miut  and  Kidnelik,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  one  tribe. 

VII.  The  Eskimo  between  C.  Bath- 
urstand  Herschel  id.,  including  the  mouth 
of  Mackenzie  r.  Provisionally  they  may 
be  divided  into  the  Kitegareut  atC.  Bath- 
urst  and  on  Anderson  r.,  the  Nageuktor- 
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miut  at  the  mouth  of  Coppermine  r.,  and 
the  Kopagniiut  of  Mackenzie  r.  This 
group  approximates  the  next  very  closely. 
VIII.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo,,  embrac- 
ing all  those  within  the  American  terri- 
tor>\  This  group  includes  the  Aglemiut, 
Chingigmiut,  Chnagmiut,  Chugachi^- 
miut,  Iko^miut,  Imaklimiut, '  Ingukli- 
miut,  Kaiali^miut,  Kangmaligmiut,  Kani- 
agmiut,  Kaviagmiut,  Kevalingamiut,  Kia- 

tagmi  ut, 
K  i  n  u  g  u  - 
miut,  Ko- 
wagmiut, 
Kukpau- 
rungmiut, 
Kunmiut, 
Kuskwog- 
miut,Mage- 
miut,  Male- 
miut,  Nu- 
natogmiut, 
Nunivag- 
miiit,  Nu- 
wukmiut, 
Nushagag- 
miut,  Sela- 
w  igmiut, 
Sidarumiut, 
Tikeramiut, 
Togiagmiut, 
U  galak- 
miut,  Una- 
1  i  g  m  i  u  t , 
Utukamiut, 
and  Utkia- 
vimiut. 

IX.  The 
Yuit  of  Si- 
beria. 

Holm 

(1884-85) 

placed  the 

,  .      number  of 

(MURDOCH)      EastGreen- 

land  Eskimo  at  550.  The  w.  coast  Green- 
landers  were  given  as  10,122  by  the 
Royal  Greenland  Co.  in  1888,  and  the  Ita 
Eskimo  numbered  234  in  1897,  giving 
a  total  for  this  group  of  10,906.  .The 
Eskimo  of  Labrador  were  estimated  at 
1,300  in  a  recent  report  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland,  and  Boas  in  1888 
gave  the  number  of  Eskimo  in  the  central 
groups  as  1,100.  According  to  the  census 
of  1890,  there  were  on  the  Arctic  coast  of 
Alaska  from  the  British  l)order  to  Norton 
sd.,  2,729  Eskimo;  on  the  s.  shore  of  Nor- 
ton sd.  and  in  the  Yukon  valley,  1,439; 
in  Kuskokwim  valley,  5,254;  in  the  val- 
ley of  Nushagak  r.,  1,952;  on  the  s.  coast, 
1,670.  The  Ugalakmiut  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam sd.,  numbering  154,  are  reckoned 
w^ith  the  Tlingit,  but  they  were  originally 
Eskimo,  and  for  our  present  purposes 
are  best  placed  in  that  categorv.  Adding 
these,  therefore,  the  total  for  this  group. 


WESTERN  Eskimo  costume. 


exclusive  of  the  968  Aleut,  is  13,298. 
The  Yuit  of  Siberia  are  estimated  by  Bo- 
goras  at  1,200.  The  Eskimo  proper  there- 
fore numW  about  27,700,  and  the  stock 
about  28,670.  (h.  w.  h.    j.  r.  s.) 

Affuskenuug.— Tanner,  Narr.,  316,  1890.  A'Wa- 
y«'lilit.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  11,  1904  (Chukchi: 
'  those  of  alien  language ' ).  Anda-kposn.— Petitot, 
Diet.  D6n6  Dindji6,  169,  1876  (Loucheux  name: 
trans,  'ennemis-pieds').  Ara-k'e.— Ibid.  (Bas- 
tard Loucheux  name,  same  meaning) .  Enna-k'^.— 
Ibid.  (Peaux  de  Lidvre  name,  same  meaning). 
£n-na-k'i^.— Ibid.  (Slave  name:  trans,  'steppes- 
ennemis').  EscoumiiLB.— Jes.  Rel., in, index,  1858. 
Eshkibod.— Baraga,  Otchipwe-Eng.  Diet.,  114. 1880 
(Ojlbwa:  'those  who  eat  their  food  raw').  Eskee- 
moes.— Gordon,  Hist.  Mem.  of  N.  Am..  117, 1820. 
Etkima.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay.  203,  1744.  Eski- 
mantsik.— Hervas,  Idea  dell'  Universo.  xvii,  87, 
1784.  Eskuna'ntiik.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i. 
9,  1877  (Abnaki  name).  Eikimauk.— Morse,  N. 
Am.,  map,  1776.  Eikimaox.— Lahontan.  New 
Voy.,  I,  208,  1703.  Eskimeaiax.— Jeffreys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt.l,  map,  1760.  EakimeaL— Hervaa, 
Idea  dell'  universo,  xvii,  86,  1784.  Eskimo. — 
Buschmann,  Spuren  d.  Aztek.  8pr.,  669,  1859. 
Eskimos.— Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  38,  1851.  Esquimantaio. — 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.,  v,  867,1847.  Emiuimao.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D6n6  Dindji<i,  169,  1876.  Esqui- 
maux.—Morse,  Hist.  Am.,  126,  1798.  Eaquimeaox 
Indians.— McKeevor,  Voy.  Hudson's  Bay,  27, 1819. 
Eaquimones. — Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Diseov., 
95,  1698.  Eusquemays. —Potts  (1754)  quoted  by 
Boyle,  Archseol.  Rep.  Ont.,  1905.  Exoommiaqni — 
Jes.  Rel.  1612-14.  Thwaites  ed.,  ii,  67, 1896  (=' ex- 
communicated'). Ezeomminquois. — BiardinJ^i. 
Rel.  1611,  7, 1858.  Hoskemaw.— Packard  in  Am. 
Natural.,  xix,555, 1885  (name  given  by  a  mission- 
ary in  Labrador).  Hiis'ky.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  I,  9. 1877  (Hudson  bay  jargon).  Innoit. — 
Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethnol.  Am.,iii,pt.  2,29, 
1876  (sing.  Innok).  In-nu.— Lyon,  Repulse  Bav, 
40,  lS2b.  Innueos.— Parry,  Sec.  Voy.,  414,  1824. 
In'nuit— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  9,  1877 
(own  name).  Inoin.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£..  42, 1892.   Inuit— Besselsin  Archiv  f.  Anthrop., 

VIII,  107,  1875.  Xaladlit— Nansen,  Eskimo  Life, 
13, 1893  (pame  which  the  Greenland  Eskimo  give 
themselves,  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Danish 
Skraeling).  Kilalik.— Richardson,  Polar Regioii». 
800,  1861.  Kalalit— Keane  in  Stanford's  Com- 
pend.,  517, 1878.  Karaler.— Crantz,  Greenland,  ii, 
291,  1820.    KaraUt— Mass,  Hist.  Soc,  Coll.,  2d  s., 

IX.  233, 1822.  Keralite.- Heriot,  Travels.  34, 1813. 
Ki'imilit— Bogoras.  Chukchee,  21.  1901  (from 
lA'xmi,  an  inhabitant  of  C.  Prince  of  Wales:  Yuit 
name).  Koohwavs.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  12,1744 
(Algonkin:  'snaKes,'  'enemies,' applied  to p^ple 
of  alien  race  regarded  as  natural  enemies) .  Hod- 
ways.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  12,  1744  ('snakes': 
Siksika  name).  (Ennj.— Petitot, Diet.  Ddn^ Dind- 
j  16, 169, 1876  (Loucheux name:  •enemies').  Ora- 
rians.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,xviil,  265,1870. 
Ot'el'nna.— Petitot,  Diet.  Ddn6  Dindji6,  169,  1876 
fMnntnjrnnis  rrnmfr  tTan«.  'Ftrpf-f^  f^Ttnemis*). 
Pji-trkji,~]Si>ctjhtT,  TenlHofTn-k,,  i...7.  i--^»(Chuk- 
elii  IJHUH'  fnr  E-skiinii  iff  Ameriwin  ivtiusij.  Paya- 
irketfl,— JbW.,    KJ3.    Ea'ft'hiljt— Boporaa/  Chuk- 

niimc ) .  Seyuibs,  — Richiirdstm,  Arct.  JCxj-i 'L,  1,340, 
IVii  (iiswl  i>v  Kjiilfn^  (it  HudwiiK  I'-.ty  Co.'s 
fihip^:  ilerivcid  fmn\  ihc^  H>ikinio  orv*  iti  jk^reeting^: 
Sf  tf  tmnot  Tr  (fftm } .  Skraelinfii. —Sc  h  u ]  t-^  1 1 1  Trans. 
Koj"  Srw  .  trtiL.  Xiri, jjL  -2,  1  N,  IHWt.  Bkrvllingar. — 
Rli  Jjiinlwrti,  l*olar  Kt,g:ioiis.  IMS*,  13^.1  4Si*andina- 
vmn  ruinie:  '^tmiUl  fieopte'^^  iKrrllinga. — 
CmnU,  Grt'tnlHud,  i,  123,  1820  (applif.^l  by  the 
K«>rwc^K^ariK).  BkirUipn.— Amet.  IM..  Soc^  2d 
P(?r,  r  1 ,  ron\ an d,  IftOft  SkroelinriieB, —Mi  -rse,  Hist. 
AiriM  ly**  177B.  Sacklmb*.— Kiehiinlsoi,,  Arct. 
ExiK^i,  r,  iHfl,  l^M  is^itniMl "-rivet ion  w^  t^eymde). 
Ta-Kutdii, — Ibiii.  (Kutfihin  name;  'j>c»:?au  peo- 
ple.' K  TchiooliroiiB,  — PyHanw  im.  t7i^\  quoted 
111  Am,  AuHo.,  n\7(\  If^Sl  (rsi-rnviTi  litrm  nf Seneca 
nftine:  'a/iaxi  pteople').  Tcilfk-ranfr'.— Hewitt, 
inf'n  (Seneca  name).    Ultsehaga.— Richardson, 
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Arct.  Exped.,  i,  406,1851  (Kenai  name:  'slaves'). 
Xnts^hna.— Ibid.  TTskee-m^— Ibid.,  65.  Vukee'- 
mi.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  9,  1877 
(Athapascan  name).  TTskeet.— OVReiily,  Green- 
land. 59,  1818.  TTskxmay.— Middleton  in  Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay,  189, 1744.  UMuemows.— Coats.  Qeog. 
of  Hudson  Bay,  16. 1852.  weaahkimek.— Bel  court 
(before  1853)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  i,  226,  1872 
(Saul teur  name:  'eaters of  raw  flesh').  Tikixca'- 
nlit— Boeroras,  Chnkchee.  21, 1904  ( Yuit  namef. 

Stkini  A  Maidu  village  formerly  sit- 
uated on  the  site  of  Durham,  Butte  co., 
Cal.,  the  people  of  which  are  extinct  ex- 
cept for  a  few  survivors  at  Ohico.  The 
Maidu  creation  myth  centers  about  this 
spot.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Xnkias.~Ind.Afr.  Rep.,  124, 1850.  Ss'-kin.— Pow- 
ers in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  282, 1877.  Iskini.— 
Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.A.E.,  1685. 

Biktinaitnpiks  ('worm  people').  A 
division  of  thie  Piegan. 
Xsk'-sin-ai-t&p-Iks.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  209.  1892.  is-ksi'-na-tap-i.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264. 1862.  Worm  Peo- 
ple.—<];rinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  225, 1892. 

Biknione.  A  Micmac  village  formerly 
in  Cape  Breton. — Rand,  First  Micmac 
K^ing  Book,  87,  1875. 

BiUnagan.  A  village,  supposed  to  he 
of  the  Chalone  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  hut  possibly  Esselenian,  formerly 
connected  with  Soledad  mission,  Monte- 
rey CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Stmitehae.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sgniipele.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Btopnt  ( sip  *  river, *  -us  *  smal P ) .  A  di- 
vision of  the  Munsee  that  lived  along  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Greene  and  Ulster 
COS.,  N.  Y.,  above  the  Mini^ink,  who 
formed  the  main  division.  Esopus  is  the 
old  name  of  Kingston,  which  was  their 
principal  rendezvous.  Under  this  name 
were  included  the  Catskill,  Mamekoting, 
Waoranec,  Warranawonkong,  and  Wa- 
warsink,  sometimes  called  the  five  tribes 
of  the  iiopus  country.  They  continued 
to  reside  about  Kingston  until  some 
joined  the  Moravian  Munsee  and  Mahi- 
can  in  Pennsylvania,  and  others  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Iroquois.  About  the  year  1775  the  rem- 
nant were  at  Oquanga,  with  fragments  of 
other  tribes.  (j.  m.) 

.Beopue.— Smitt  (1660)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 


XIII,  157,  1881.    Aetopoft.— Doc.  of  1658.  ibid.,  81 
"""  ■     r  ca.  1742 

Esopv 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R,  72. 187i 


k— Writer 
5,  18,  1848.    Eaopee.— D< 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  401, 1881.    Eeopoft.— De  Laet  (1633) 


in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk. 
E«>pe».— Doc.  of  1665  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 


Bsopux.— Map  ca.  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i, 
1856.  Sapee.— Doc.  of  1665,  ibid,,  xiii,  399.  1881. 
Bepue. -Schuyler  (1693),  ibid,,  iv,  66, 1854  (settle- 
ment). SoopU.— Stoll  (1658).  ibid.,  xiii.  77,  1881 
(localitv).  Boopot.— Ibid..  96.  Bopee.— Nicolls 
(1665).  ibid., 899.  Bopes.— Smith  (1659).  ibid.,  114 
(place).  Bopue.— Doc.  of  1668,  ibid., 418.  Zopus.— 
Ingoldsby  (1691),  ibid.,  in,  793, 1853  (settlement). 


Stpaohomy.  A  village  on  lower  Hudson 
r.,  N.  Y.,  near  Poughkeepsie,  imder  Eng- 
lish protection  in  1664. — ^Albany  treaty 
( 1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  68, 1853. 

Bipamiehkon.  A  small  tribe  n.  of  the 
St  Lawrence  in  1643  (Jes.  Rel.  1643,  38, 
1858),  probably  about  the  headwaters  of 
Saguenay  or  St  Maurice  r.    Not  identified. 

Stpejoi  (named  from  their  chief  Espe- 
io  (Span.:  *  mirror').  A  branch  of  the 
Mescaleros  inhabiting  the  plains  of  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  about  1859. — Froebel, 
Seven  Years'  Trav.,  352,  1859. 

Espeminkia.  A  band,  apparently 'part 
of  the  Illinois,  mentioned  with  the  Tam- 
aroa  and  Tapouaro  (Peoria?). — La  Salle 
(1681)  in  Mar^ry,  D^c,  ii,  134,  1877. 

Biperiei.  Givenbymistakeasthename 
of  one  of  the  Hopi  pueblos  in  1598. — OHate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  ln?d.,  xvi,  137,  1871. 

Stpiilnima.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Bipiritn  Santo  de  Zufiip^a.  A  mission 
established  by  the  Marquis  de  San  Miguel 
Aguayo,  in  March  or  April,  1722,  near  and 
under  the  protection  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished fort  of  Santa  Marfa  de  Loreto  de  la 
Bahfa  del  Espfritu  Santo,  commonly 
called  La  Bahfa,  which  was  built  on  the 
site  of  La  Salle's  ill-fated  Ft  St  Louis,  on 
Lavaca  r.,  Matagorda  bay,  Tex.,  in  the 
territorjr  of  the  Karankawa.  The  Span- 
ish mission,  of  which  Fray  Agustin  Pat- 
ron was  the  first  missionary,  was  aban- 
doned before  1726,  its  priest  establishing 
a  new  one  among  theTamique  and  Ju- 
ranames  (Aranama),  who  lived  10  leagues 
inland,  on  lower  San  Antonio  r.,  and  in 
1749  it  was  moved  upstream  opposite  the 
site  of  the  modem  Goliad.  The  presidio 
of  La  Bahfa  was  shifted  with  the  mission. 
In  1768  its  population  was  300,  and  to  that 
date  there  nad  been  623  baptisms;  there 
were  also  1,500  cattle  and  100  horses,  and 
it  is  said  once  to  have  had  15,000  cattle. 
The  population,  which  consisted  of  Ara- 
naroa,Tamique,  Piguican,  ManosdePerro, 
Kohani,  and  Karankawa  Indians,  had 
dwindled  to  116  in  1785  (in  which  year 
there  were  also  3, 000 cattle ),  and  to  only  33 
Indians  in  1793.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Stpopolamet.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande. 

BipopoUunee.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)*  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  Xiv,  841,  1903.  ikipopolamet.— 
Revillagigedo  (1793)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  611, 1886. 

Stqngbaag.  Formerly  a  rancheria, 
probably  of  the  Sobaipuri,  and  a  visita  of 
the  miiion  of  Suamca  about  1760-67; 
situated  on  or  near  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
near  the  Arizona-Sonora  lK)undary. 
Badx.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  563,  18W. 
8.  Andr^  Ssquf baag .— Ibid. 
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Stquimalt.  The  local  name  for  a  body 
of  Songish  at  the  s.  e.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.,  under  the  Cowichan  as^ncy;  pop.  15 
in  1901, 20  in  1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2, 
66,  1902;  pt  2,  69,  1904. 

Esquimaux  Point.  A  Montagnais  mis- 
sion settlement  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  about  20  m.  e.  of  Mingan, 
Quebec. 

Eaquimaux  Point.— Steams.  Labrador,  271.  18^. 
Pouite  des  Eaquimaoz.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin..  Ii,  180, 
1863. 

Esquipomgole.  Defined  by  Bartlett 
(Diet,  of  Americanisms,  202,  1877)  as 
"another  name  for  kinnickinnick,  or  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  and  cornel  bark**; 
said  to  be  an  Indian  word,  possibly  Al- 
gonquian.  (a.  f.  c.) 


Bstanape  (Algonq. :  a^napd  ^  stone  per- 
son*.— W.  J.).  A  tribe  located  by  Lahon- 
tan  (New  Voy.,  i,  114, 1703)  on  his  **Long 
r.,**  identified  with  Minnesota  r.  His  voy- 
age up  this  stream  is  probably  fictitious, 
and  so  may  be  the  tribe,  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  Assiniboin,  as  has  been 
suggested,  since  these  under  the  name 
Assimpoual  were  correctly  placed  by  La- 
hontan  in  the  region  of  L.  Winnipeg. 
The  tribe,  if  not  imaginary,  mav  have 
been,  as  Ramsey  supposed,  the  Santee, 
known  as  Isanyati,  for  the  Mdewakanton 
band  dwelt  at  that  time  on  Minnesota  r. 
Esanapet.— Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii,  map, 
1706.  SMnopet.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  291,  1?23.  Es- 
•an-a-pU.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  78, 
1850.  EMannapra.— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i.  81, 
1872.    Euenapra.— Vaugondy,  map,  1778. 

Ssselen.  A  tribe  of  Californian  Indians, 
constituting  the  Esselenian  family,  most 
of  the  members  of  which  on  the  founding 
of  Carmelo  mission,  near  Monterey,  in 
1770,  wefe  brought  under  civilizing  in- 
fluences, resulting,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Indiansatall  the  Californian  missions, 
in  their  rapid  decrease  (see  California  In- 
dians, Mission  Indians^  Missions).  A  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  seems  to  have  been  taxen 
to  the  mission  at  Soledad,  for  Arroyo  de 
la  Cuesta  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  in  1821  savs  of 
an  Esselen  vocabulary  obtained  bv  him- 
self, **Huelel  language  of  Soledad;  it  is 
from  the  Esselenes,  who  are  already  few." 
The  original  territory  of  the  Esselen  lay 
along  the  coast  s.  of  Monterey,  though 
its  exact  limits  are  diversely  given. 
Henshaw  (Esselen  MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  states 
that  they  lived  on  the  coast  s.  of  Mon- 
terey, in  the  mountains.  The  Rumsen 
Indians  of  the  present  day  at  Carmel 
and  Monterey  state  (Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ. 
Cal.)  that  the  Esselen  originally  lived  at 
Agua  Caliente  (Tassajara  springs),  which 
is  near  the  head  of  Carmel  r.,  in  a  line 
between  Surand  Soledad.  Powell's  map 
(7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.)  makes  the  Esselen 
territory  comprise  Sur  r.,  the  head  of  Car- 
mel r.,  and  the  country  about  as  far  s.  as 
Santa  Lucia  peak,  which  is  probably  ap- 
proximately correct.    In  any  case  the  Es- 


selen territory  was  confined  to  a  limited 
area  and  was  bordered  only  by  Salinan  and 
Coetanoan  tribes. .  La  Perouse*s  statement 
that  it  extended  more  than  20  leagues  e.  of 
Monterey  is  incorrect.  Almost  nothing 
is  known  of  the  mode  of  life  and  practices 
of  the  Esselen,  but  they  were  certainly 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighboring 
tribes.  What  little  is  known  in  regard 
to  the  Esselen  language  shows  it  to  have 
been  simple  and  regular  and  of  a  type 
similar  to  most  of  the  languages  of  central 
California,  but,  notwithstanding  a  few 
words  in  common  with  Costanoan,  of  en- 
tirely unrelated  vocabulary  and  therefore 
a  distinct  stock. 

Taylorgivesalistof  Esselen  villages  con- 
nected with  San  Carlos  mission,  namely: 
Chachat,  Coyyo,  Fyulee,  Gilimis,  Jappa- 
yon,  Nennequi,  Noptac,  Santa  Clara,  oap- 
ponet,  Saccorondo,  Tebityilat,  Triwta, 
Tushguesta,  Xumis,  Yampas,  and  Yanos- 
tas.  He  mentions  also  Xaseum,  10  leagues 
from  Carmelo,  in  the  sierra,  and  Pach- 
hepee  near  Xaseum,  among  the  Esselen. 
He  gives  still  other  names,  such  as  Ex- 
■cellemaks  and  Eslanagan;  but  none  of 
the  settlements  named  by  him  have  been 
proved  to  be  Esselen  ana  not  Coetanoan. 
Oarmelo  Etlenet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860.  Eoole]naolis.~Lamanon  in  La  Perouse.  Voy., 
ir,  291,  1797.  BolemaehM.— Chamisso  quoted  by 
Kotzebue.  Voy.,  in,  49.  1821.  EMelenat.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860.  EMelenet.— Ibid. 
"    u — Luae\  •         ■ 


dewig,  Abor.  Lang.  Am.,  6S, 
1858.  Engenea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860.  SMelea.— Humboldt,  Essai  Pol.,  321,  1811. 
EtoelMies.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ir,  S9,  1853.  Isoel- 
leiw.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20.  1860.  Ss- 
elenes.— Ibid.  Eskelea.— Ludewig.  Abor.  Lang. 
Am.,  68,  1858.  Etlen.— Qaliano,  Viaje  Sutil  y 
Mexieana,  167,  1802.  Sslenes.— Ibid.,  172.  Emo- 
ien.— Hensbaw  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iii,  45,  1890. 
Exoellemaks.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Esselenian  Family.  A  small  linguistic 
stock  in  w.  California,  first  positively 
established  by  Henshaw  (Am.  Anthrop.", 
Ill,  45, 1890).  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
settlement,  this  family,  which  has  become 
extinct,  consisted  of  a  single  group,  the 
Esselen,  q.  v. 

=EMelea.— Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  Am.  Anthrop.. 
n.  8.,  V,  no.  1,  map,  1903.  aEateleniaa.— Powell 
in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  75, 1891.  < Salinas.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  86,  1866  (includes 
Gioloco?,  Ru»len,  Soledad,  Eslen,  Carmel,  San 
Antonio,  and  San  Miguel,  cited  as  including 
Eslen):  Latham.  Opuscula,  350. 1860. 

Sstait.'  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Sstale.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
southern  group  of  E.  Greenland  Eskimo.  — 
Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  xxv,  26, 1902. 

Sstame.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Sstanoia  (a  Spanish  term  with  inany 
meanings,  but  here  probably  signifying 


*  sojourning  or  staying  place*).     A  Pima 
rancheria  visited  by  Anza  in  1774;  situ- 
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ated  4  leases  s.  of  the  mission  of  Saric, 
which  was  just  s.  of  the  Arizona  boundary. 
La  Estanouu— Anza  qaoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  389, 1889. 

Ettatoee.  Two  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments, one  on  Tugaloo  r.  below  the  junc- 
tion of  Chattooga  and  Tallulah  re.,  in 
Oconee  co.,  S.  C,  the  other  in  the  n.  w. 
part  of  Pickens  co.  The  former  was 
generally  known  as  Old  Estatoee. 
KttaUoe.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,pl.clxl, 
1900.  Eitatoe.— Royce  in  6th  Rep.B.  A.  E.,map, 
1887.  Ertatoie.— Doc.  of  1765  quoted  by  Royce, 
ibid..  143.  Eatotowe.— Bartram,  Travels,  372, 1792 
( on  Tugaloo  r. ) .  Eatotowe  great.—Ibid .  (to wn  on 
another  river). 

Sfltero.  An  unidentified  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Langsdorff  ( Voy.,  ii,  163, 1814) 
as  inhabiting  the  coast  of  California. 

Bitocolooo.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  northern  Santa  Barbara  ids., 
Cal.,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  186,  1857. 
Golooo.— Cabrillo,  op.  cit.,  186.  Eatiloeooo.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Parmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 

Sfltiic.  .  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  San  Marcos,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  24,  1863. 

Sfltufa.    See  Kha. 

Staa.    The  Turtle  clan  of  the  Zufii  of 
New  Mexico.    It  appeara  to  be  extinct. 
^ULa-kwtt.— Cushinff  in  ISth^Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  886, 
1896  (*we=* people'). 

Staatthatuime  (* people  at  the  cove')- 
A  village  of  the  Tututni  of  Oregon. 
E'-ta-a'-&a  »flii'n«.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  233, 1890  (Tututni  name).    E'-ta-a-f  fftt' 
^Qnne'.— Ibid.  (Naltunnetunne  name). 

Stagottine  (* people  in  the  air').  A 
Nahane  band  or  division  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Rocky  mts.  between  the  Esbataottine 
and  thelSikkuthkutchin,  lat.  66°,  British 
America.  Their  totem  is  the  lynx. 
Dabo'-teai.— Ross  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Rep. 
Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-88,  200b,  1889.  Daha-dinneh.— 
Dunn,  HiBt.  Oregon,  79, 1844.  Dahadinn^.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped..  1. 180, 1851.  DahA-dtian^.— 
Richardson  quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet.  D^nd-Dindji4, 
XX,  1876.  Da-ka-damiea.— Hind,  Expl.  Exped..  n, 
159,  1860.  Dahodiani.— Latham  in  Trans.  Phflol. 
See.  Lond.,  66, 1866.  Daho-tena.— Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  1, 149, 1882.  Daho'-tena'.—Dal  1  in  Ctont.  N. A. 
Etbnol.,  I,  33,  1877.  Dawhoot-dinneh.— Franklin, 
Narr.,  ii.  84, 1824.  Ehta-Gottini.— Petitot,  Autoor 
diilacde8EsclayeR,362,  1891.  Sta-gottini.— Petitot, 
Diet.  D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876  (trans,  'mountain 
people* ) .  ^-Gottin^.— Petitot,  Autoor  du  Grand 
lac  des  Esclaves,  301,  1891.  ^ta-Ottin^.— Petitot. 
Grand  lac  des  Ours,  66, 1898  (trans. '  Rocky  moun- 
tain people' ).  Gens  de  la  montagne. — Petitot,  Diet. 
I>dn^Dindji6.  xx.  1876.  Gens  d'  Ba-haut.~Pet- 
Itot,  Autour  du  Grand  lac  des  Esclaves,  363, 1891. 
Oena  des  Hontafnes-Booheuaes. — Petitot,  Grand  lac 
des  Ours,  66, 18d8.  Oena  en  Pair.— Petitot,  Autour, 
op.  cit,  262.  Hantert.~Prichard,  Phys.  Hist., 
V.  377, 1847.  Hoontaia  Indian.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  I  400,  1851.  Kaka-'tdinnj.— Ibid.  Nok'ha- 
14.— Ibid.,  II,  7,  1861  (so  called  by  Kutchin). 
Sioanees.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  88. 1877 
(sometimes  so  called  by  traders).  T^-ottinj.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  Grand  lac  des  Esclaves,  863. 
1891  (trans,  'dwellers  in  the  air'). 

Etah.  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  at  C.  Ohl- 
sen,  on  Smith  sd.,  w.  Greenland,  lat.  78° 
20^.    See  Ita, 

Akipa.— Markham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
9,  1866.    Appak.— Kane,    Arct.   Explor.,   n,  212, 


1856.  Etak.— Bessels,  Am.  Kordpol.  Exped.,  map, 
1878.  Igita.— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XII,  269, 1900. 

Etakxneha.    A  division  of  Salish  now  on 
Port  Madison  res.,  Wash. 
Etak-biuk.— Mallett  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198.  1877. 
Etakmeku.— Boulet,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  22. 1886. 
Etakmon.- Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  176,  1875. 

Stanie.  A  former  Seminole  town  in 
Putnam  co.,  Fla.,  of  which  Checota  Hajo 
was  chief  in  1823.  There  is  now  a  town 
of  Etoniah  in  the  w.  part  of  the  county, 
and  also  a  creek  of  the  same  name.  See 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong., 
Istsess.,  27,  1826. 

Starita.  A  village  of  the  Wolf  clan  of 
the  Tionontati,  where  the  Jesuits  estab- 
lished the  mission  of  St  Jean;  destroyed 
by  the  Iroquois  in  1649. 
Etarita.— Parkman,  Jes.,  403,  1883.  Etkarita.— 
Garreau  (164S)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ist  s.,  v,  263, 

1861.    Sainot  lean Jes.  Rel.  for  1640.  95.  1858. 

Saiat  lean. —Jes.  Rel.  for  1648,  61,  1858.  St. 
Jokn's.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  192, 1855. 

Statohogottine  (*hair  people*).  A  di- 
vision of  the  Kawchodinneh  dwelling  n. 
and  £.  of  Great  Bear  lake  and  on  Great 
cape,  Mackenzie  ter.,  Can.  Their  totem 
is  a  white  wolf. 

Ekta-tokd-Oottini.— Petitot,  Grand  lac  des  Ours, 
66, 1893. 

Stchaottine.  An  Etchareottine  division 
living  w.  and  n.  w.  of  Great  Slave  lake 
between  Liard  r.  and  the  divide,  along 
Black,  Beaver,  and  Willow  rs.,  British 
America.  The  Bistchonisottine  and 
Krayiragottine  are  two  of  the  divisions. 
Deni  Ihoka-Ottini.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
EHclaves,  301,  1891.  EwdaTes.— Ibid.  £toka-Ot- 
tini.— Ibid.  Oena  du  lao  la  Truite.— Petitot,  Diet. 
D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876.  BlaTea  proper.— Kenni- 
cott,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Etchareottine  ( *  people  dwelling  in  the 
shelter').  An  Atnapascan  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  country  w.  of  Great  Slave  lake 
and  upper  Mackenzie  r.  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  including  the  lower  Liard  valley, 
British  America.  Their  range  extends 
from  Hay  r.  to  Ft  Good  Hope,  and  they 
once  lived  on  the  shores  of  L.  Athabasca 
and  in  the  forests  stretching  northward  to 
Great  Slave  lake.  They  were  a  timid, 
pacific  people,  called  *  the  people  sheltered 
by  willows'  by  the  Chipewyan,  indicat- 
ing a  riparian  fisher  folk.  Their  Cree 
neighbors,  who  harried  and  plundered 
them  and  carried  them  off  into  bondage, 
called  them  Awokanak,  'slaves,'  an  epi- 
thet which  in  its  French  and  English 
forms  came  to  be  the  name  under  wnich 
they  are  best  known.  Early  in  the  18th 
century  they  were  dispossessed  of  their 
home,  rich  m  fish  and  game,  and  driven 
northward  to  Great  Slave  lake  whither 
they  were  still  followed  by  the  Cree, 
known  only  as  Enna,  *  the  enemy, '  a  name 
still  mentioned  with  horror  as  far  as  Great 
Bear  lake.  On  the  islands  where  they 
took  refuge  a  fresh  carnage  took  place. 
The  Thlingchadinneh  ana  Kawchodin- 
neh, who  speak  the  same  dialect  with 
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them  and  bear  a  like  reputation  for  timid- 
ity, probably  comprehended  mider  the 
name  Awokanak  by  the  Cree,  began  their 
northerly  migration  at  the  same  time, 
probably  under  the  same  impulsion  (Peti- 
tot,  La  Mer  Glaciale,  292,  1887).  Petitot 
found  among  them  a  variety  of  physiog- 
nomy that  he  ascribed  to  a  mixture  of 
racep.  Man  y  of  the  males  are  circumcised 
in  infancy;  those  who  are  not  are  called 
dogs,  not  opprobriously,  but  rather  affec- 
tionately. The  bands  or  divisions  are 
Eleidlinottine,  Etchaottine,  Etcheridie- 
gottine,  Etechesottine,  Klodesseottine, 
and  Desnedeyarelottine  (Petitot,  Autour 
du  lac  des  Esclaves,  363,  1891).  In  his 
monograph  on  the  D^n^-Dindii^,  Petitot 
restricted  the  term  to  the  Etcheridiegot- 
tine,  whom  he  distinguished  from  the 
Slaves  proper,  making  the  latter  a  separate 
tribe  with  divisions  at  Hay  r.,  Great  Slave 
lake,  Horn  mts.,  the  fork  of  the  Macken- 
zie, and  Ft  Norman. 

A-clut'*o-tin-ne.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin.. 
289, 1871  ( trans. '  people  of  the  lowlands ' ) .  Aoheo- 
tenne.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  58, 1870.  A-ohe- 
to-e-ten-ni.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Aoheto-«-Ti]me.— Kennicott,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
Aoheto-tenlL.— Dall,  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Aohoto-e- 
tenni.— Pope,  MS.  Sicanny  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 
A-taho-to-ti-na.— Dawson  In  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.Can., 
1887-88,  200  B,  1889.  Awokluiak.— Petitot,  La  Mer 
Glaciale.  293, 1887  ('slaves*:  Cree  name).  Brush- 
wood Indians. —Fran  kiln,  Journ.  to  Polar  Sea,  ii,  87, 
1824.  Ohota-nt-tdinni.— Richardson.  Aret.  Exped., 
II,  7, 1851,  Dan^  EsolavM.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac 
des  Esclaves,  289, 1891.  Danites  Esolavet.— Ibid.. 
905.  Sdchautawoot— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 
II,  27,  1852.  Edohawtawhoot  dinneh.— Franklin, 
Journ.  to  Polar  Sea,  262, 1824.  Edohawtawhoot  tin- 
aoh.— Tanner,  Narr.,  293,  1830.  Edohawtawoot— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  Ii,  19,  1836. 
Edshawtawoots.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  542, 
1863.  Esclaves.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves, 363,  1891.  Etohap^ttin^.— Petitot,  Diet. 
D^nd-Dindji<^,  xx,  1876.  Etsh-tawut-dinni.— La- 
tham in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69, 1856  (trans, 
'thickwood-men').  Slave  Indians.  —  Hooper, 
Tents  of  Tuski,  303, 1863.  Slaves.— Petitot,  Autour 
du  lac  des  Esclaves,  363,  1891  (EngllsTi  form). 
Slavey.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tlnne,  B.  A.  E.  (so 
called  by  fur-traders). 

Etoheridiegottine  (*  people  of  the  rap- 
ids'). An  Et(;hareottine  division  which 
hunt  along  Liard  r.  and  neighboring 
regions  to  the  border  of  the  Etchaottine 
country  near  old  Ft  Halkett,  British 
America.  They  have  intermarried  with 
the  Etchaottine  and  with  the  Tsattine  in 
the  8.,  and  have  absorbed  their  manners 
and  customs  and  adopted  their  dialectal 
forms  to  such  a  degree  that  they  have 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  one 
tribe  or  the  other. 

Bastard  Beaver  Indians.— Ross  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866, 308, 1872.  Beaver.— Franklin,  Journ.  to  Polar 
Sea,  262.  1824.  Erittchi-ottini.— Dawson  in 
Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  1887-«8,  200b,  1889  ('peo- 
ple of  the  rapids':  Kawchodinneh  name).  Et- 
toh^-di^Oottin^.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
Esclaves.  363,  1891.  Liards  Indians.— Ross  quoted 
by  Glbbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Liard  Slaves.— Pope.  MS. 
Sicanny  vocab..  B.  A.  E,  1865.  Kdu-toh6-ottinn^.— 
Dawson,  op.  cit.  Bceth-teesesay-tinneh.- Ross 
quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('people  of  the 
mountain  river' ) .  Slave  Indians  of  Ft.  Liard.— Ross, 
MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.    Strong  bow.—'Mac- 


kenzie  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll. ,  2d  s.,  ii.  48, 1814.  Tailla- 
ta-ut'  tin^.— Richardson  quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet. 
D^n^Dindji^.  xx,  1876.  Tsiila-ta-nt'-tinn^- Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  6,  1851.  Tkillawadoot.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ir,  28,  1862.  TsUUw- 
awdoot.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
19, 1836.  Taillaw-awdfit-dinni.- Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69,  1856  (trans.:  'bush-wood- 
men ' ) .  Tsillawdawhoot-dinneh.- Franklin,  Journ. 
to  Polar  Sea,  ii,  87, 1824.  TtiUawdawlioot  Tinneh.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  145, 1882. 

Etechesottine  ('horn  mountain  peo- 
ple*). A  division  of  the  Etchareottine 
occupying  the  country  between  Great 
Slave  and  La  Martre  lakes,  Mackenzie 
Ter.,  Can.  Franklin  erroneously  con- 
sidered them  Thlingchadinneh. 
Deerhoni  mountaineers.- Franklin,  Narr.,  ii,  181, 
1824.  Sti-ohes-ottin^.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  de 
Geog.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Gens  de  la  montagne  la 
Come.- Petitot.  Diet.  Ddn^Dindii4,  xx,  1876. 
Horn  Hountaia  Indians.— Franklin,  Narr. ,  260, 1 :  24. 

Stheneldeli  (*  caribou-eaters  M.  An 
Athapascan  tribe  living  e.  of  L.  Caribou 
and  L.  Athabasca,  in  the  barren  grounds 
which  extend  to  Hudson  bay  (Petitot, 
Diet  D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876) .  Franklin 
(Journ.  Polar  Seas,  ii,  241,  1824)  placed 
tnem  between  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  lakes  and  Churchill  r.,  whence 
they  resorted  to  Ft  Chipewyan.  Ross 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
eastern  Tinne,  their  habitat  bemg  to  the 
N.  and  E.  of  the  head  of  L.  Athabasca, 
extending  to  the  end  of  Great  Slave  lake. 
Rocky  r.  separates  them  from  the  Tatsa- 
nottine.  In  the  s.  are  the  barren 
grounds  to  which  they  resort  every  year 
to  hunt  the  caribou,  which  supplies 
practically  all  their  needs.  They  were 
a  part  of  the  migrating  Chipewyan  who 
descended  from  the  Rocky  mts.  and 
advanced  eastward  from  Peace  r.  to  dis- 
pute the  Hudson  bay  region  with  the 
Maskegon  and  Cree.  One  of  their  women 
who  was  held  in  captivity  by  the  Maske- 
gon was  astonished  at  the  weapons,  uten- 
sils, and  clothing  of  European  manufac- 
ture that  she  saw  among  her  captors,  who 
told  her  that  they  made  these  articles 
themselves.  Finding  at  last  that  they 
got  them  in  barter  for  furs  at  Ft  Prince 
of  Wales,  she  made  her  escape  to  the 
English  and  told  them  of  her  own  people 
on  Peace  r.  who  held  the  choicest  furs 
cheap.  The  British  traders,  eager  to  ex- 
tend their  trade,  sent  her  with  a  safe 
conduct  to  her  i>eople,  whom  she  per- 
suaded to  migrate  to  the  barren  grounds 
near  Hudson  bay,  where  caribou  were 
abundant.  They  settled  around  Rein- 
deer, Biff,  and  North  Indian  lakes,  and 
were  called  the  Northern  Indians  by  the 
English  and  the  Mangeurs  de  Caribou x 
by  the  Canadian  French,  while  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  called  them  by  the  same 
name  that  they  had  given  to  the  English, 
Men  of  the  Stone  House.  Heame  saw 
them  in  1769  and  Petitot  found  them 
there  still  a  centurv  later,  numbering 
900.     About  300  tracled  at  Ft  Fond  dT 
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Lac  at  the  head  of  L.  Athabasca.  There 
were  248  enumerated  at  Fond  du  Lac  in 
1902,  and  368  in  1904. 

(kriboe  eatan.— Roes  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
a06,  18?2.  E«atoni  Folks. —RichaKlsoD.  Arct. 
Exped.,  II,  5,  1861.  Ethen-eldeU.—Petitot,  Diet. 
D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876.  ifithea-eltaL—Petitot, 
Autoar  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  863,  1891.  EttiB*- 
tiaamr.— RO0B  quoted  by  Qibbe,  MS.  notes,  B.  A.  K. 
( *  can  bou  people  * ) .  Ofens  du  Fort-de-pierre. — Pet- 
itot,  Autour  du  Grand  lac  des  Esdaves,  363, 1891. 
HaBgenn  de  earibouz.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Din- 
dji6  XX,  1876.  Miohinipiopoets.— Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  25, 1744  ('people  of  stone  of  the  creat  lake': 
Cree  name),  iloitheni  ladians.— Ibid.  17.  Ris- 
inf  Sua  Folks.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped,,  ii, 
5/1851.  RiaiBf  Sua  men.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist., 
V,  876,  1847.  Ba-assatt-dinaek.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
TribM,  II,  27,  1852  (trans.  'eastmenM.  Sah-so- 
■ah  tiaaoT.— Roes  quoted  by  Gibbs,  MS.  notes, 
B.  A.  £.  (trans.  *  eastern _people').  8a-i-sa- 
'dtiaa^— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  5,  1851 
(*  people  of  the  rising  sun ' ) .  Bawassaw-tiaaey. — 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Cotnpend.,  534,  1878.  Saw- 
oeaaw-diaaoh.- Franklin  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  542,  1853.  Baw-oessaw-diaaak.— 
Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  v,  172,  1855.  Saw-eessaw- 
diaaek.— Franklin.  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  ii,  241, 
1824  (trans.  'Indians  from  the  rising  sun.'  or 
'eastern  Indians).'  Baweasaw  tiaaey.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  464. 1878.  See-issaw-diaai.- 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69,  1856 

i trans,  'rising-sun-men').  Tk^-Ottinj.- Petitot. 
IS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  ('  stone  people').  Thi-ji 
Ottiao.- Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  651, 1883. 
Th^ye-Ottia^— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves,  863, 1891  ( '  people  of  the  stone  fort ' ). 

Sthiei  and  Morals.  It  is  difficalt  for  a 
person  knowing  only  one  code  of  morals 
or  manners  to  appreciate  the  customs  of 
another  who  has  been  reared  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  different  code;  hence  it 
has  been  common  for  such  a  one  to  con- 
clude that  the  other  has  no  manners  or  no 
morals.  Every  community  has  rules 
adapted  to  its  mode  of  life  and  surround- 
ings, and  such  rules  may  be  found  more 
rigorously  observed  and  demanding  great- 
er self-denial  among  savages  than  among 
civilized  men.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ferences which  necessarily  exist  between 
savage  and  civilized  ethics,  the  two  sys- 
tems must  evidently  have  much  in  com- 
mon, for  from  the  days  of  Columbus  to 
the  present  travelers  have  given  testi- 
mony of  customs  and  manners  of  Indians, 
who  were  still  in  the  barbarous  or  the 
savage  staj^,  which  displayed  a  regard  for 
the  happiness  and  well-b!eing  of  others. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  tell  how  much  of 
Indian  manners  and  morals  may  have 
been  derived  from  white  people;  but 
there  are  still  some  tribes  which  have  held 
aloof  from  the  intrusive  race  and  have 
been  little  contaminated  by  it,  and  we 
have  the  testimony  of  early  writers  to 
guide  us.  The  latter  may  be  narrow  in 
their  judgment  of  Indian  conduct  while 
the\'  are  accurate  in  describing  it. 

To  discuss  the  rise  of  ethics  among 
primitive  peoples  would  lead  too  far 
a^eld;  but  it  is  clear  from  all  that  is 
known  of  the  natives  of  this  continent 
that  there  existed  among  them  standards 
of  right  conduct  and  character.    Both 


from  folklore  and  other  sources  we  learn 
of  conscience  among  the  Indians  and  of 
their  dread  of  its  pangs.  The  Navaho 
designate  conscience  by  a  term  which 
signifies  *' that  standing  within  me  which 
speaks  to  me.*'  Abundant  evidence 
might  be  adduced  to  show  that  Indians 
are  often  actuated  by  motives  of  pure 
benevolence  and  do  good  merely  from  a 
generous  delight  in  the  act- 
Social  ethics  obtained  among  all  the 
tribes,  and  public  opinion  was  the  power 
that  compelled  the  most  refractory  to  obe- 
dience. A  system  of  ethics  having  once 
taken  shape,  the  desire  for  the  approval 
of  one's  associates  and  the  wish  to  live  at 
peace  furnished  sufficient  incentive  for 
compliance  with  the  less  onerous  rules. 
But  these  motives  were  not  sufficient  in 
matters  of  graver  import  Some  tribes 
had  executive  bands,  w^hich  had  limited 
power  to  planish  offenders  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  violation  of  the  orders  of  the  tribal 
council;  but  among  other  tribes  there  was 
no  established  power  to  punish,  nor  were 
there  even  the  rudiments  of  a  court  of 
justice.  The  pagan  Indian  is  destitute 
of  the  faith  in  heaven  and  hell,  which 
affords  a  strong  incentive  to  moral  life 
among  many  ot  our  own  people;  but  he 
has  faith  in  good  and  bad  luck,  and  fre- 
quently attaches  different  imaginary  pun- 
ishments to  different  offenses.  Some 
regard  various  inanimate  objects  as  the 
agents  of  these  punishments.  *'  May  the 
cold  freeze  you!"  "May  the  fire  burn 
you!"  '*May  the  waters  drown  you!" 
are  their  imprecations. 

When  during  the  tribal  hunt  runners 
were  sent  out  to  seek  a  herd  of  buffalo, 
they  had  to  give,  on  their  return  to  camp, 
their  report  in  the  presence  of  sacred  em- 
blems in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  their 
statement.  Scouts  must  report  accurately 
or  meet  disgrace.  The'successf  ul  warrior 
must  not  claim  more  than  his  due;  other- 
wise he  would  not  be  permitted  to  receive 
the  badge  of  honors  rightfully  won.  The 
common  punishment  for  lying  in  many 
of  the  tribes  was  the  burning  of  the  liar's 
tent  and  property  by  tribal  sanction. 
Not  to  keep  a  promise  deliberately  given 
was  equivalent  to  lying.  There  are  many 
instances  of  Indians  keeping  their  word 
even  at  the  risk  of  death. 

Honesty  was  inculcated  in  the  young 
and  exacted  in  the  tribe.  In  some  com- 
munities the  rule  was  limited  in  its 
operation  to  those  within  the  tribe  itself, 
but  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  its 
obligations  extended  to  allies  and  to  all 
friendly  tribes.  As  war  removed  all  ethi- 
cal barriers,  pillage  was  legitimate.  The 
stealing  of  horses  was  a  common  object  of 
war  parties,  but  only  from  a  hostile  tril)e. 
When  a  theft  was  committed  the  tribal 
authorities  demanded  restitution;  the  loss 
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of  the  property  taken,  flogging,  and  a  de- 
gree of  social  ostracism  constituted  the 
punishment  of  the  thief .  Instances  could 
De  multiplied  to  show  the  security  of  per- 
sonal effects  in  a  tribe.  The  Zuili,  for 
example,  on  leaving  home,  close  and  seal 
the  door  with  clav,  and  it  remains  invio- 
late. The  Nez  Percys  and  many  other 
tribes  lean  a  pole  across  the  door  to  indi- 
cate the  absence  of  the  family,  and  no 
on^  molests  the  dwelling. 

Murder  within  the  tribe  was  always 
punished,  either  by  exile,  bv  inexorable 
ostracism  and  the  making  ol  gifts  to  the 
kindred  of  the  slain,  or  by  sunering  the 
.  murderer  to  become  the  lawful  victim  of 
their  vengeance. 

Truth,  honesty,  and  the  safeguarding 
of  human  life  were  everywhere  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  a  tribe,  and  social  customs  enforced 
their  observance;  the  community  could 
not  otherwise  keep  together,  much  less 
hold  its  own  against  enemies,  for  except 
where  tribes  were  allies,  or  bound  by 
some  friendly  tie,  they  were  mutual  ene- 
mies. An  unaccredited  stranger  was  al- 
wavs  presumably  an  enemy. 

Adultery  was  punished.  The  manner 
of  punishment  varied  among  the  tribes, 
the  choice  being  frequently  left  to  the 
aggrieved  party.  Among  the  Apache  it 
was  the  common  custom  to  disfigure  an 
erring  woman  by  cutting  off  her  nose. 

The  care  of  one's  family  was  regarded 
as  a  social  duty  and  was  generally  ob- 
served. This  duty  sometimes  extended 
to  one's  relations. 

While  the  young  were  everywhere 
taught  to  show  respect  to  their  elders,  and 
whue  years  and  experience  were  supposed 
to  bring  wisdom,  yet  there  were  tribes 
among  which  it  was  the  custom  to  aban- 
don or  to  put  to  death  the  very  old. 
Where  this  custom  prevailed  the  condi- 
tions of  life  were  generally  hard,  and  the 
young  and  active  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  food  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  As  the  aged  could  not  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  were  an  encum- 
brance to  travel,  they  acquiesced  in  their 
fate  as  a  measure  of  prudence  and  econ- 
omy, dying  in  order  that  the  youn^  might 
live  and  the  tribe  maintain  its  existence. 

The  cruel  punishment  of  witchcraft 
everywhere  among  the  tribes  had  its 
ethical  side.  The  witch  or  wizard  was 
believed  to  bring  sickness  or  death  to 
members  of  the  community;  hence  for 
their  security  the  sorcerer  must  be  put  to 
death.  The  custom  was  due  to  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  and  to 
mistaken  ethics.  (a.  c.  f.     w.  m.) 

Etipsikya  (the  name  of  a  shrub).  A 
traditional  village  of  the  Souash  people 
of  the  Hopi;  situated  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rio  Colorado  Chiquito,  on  the  brink  of  a 


canyon,  not  far  from  the  point  where  the 
river  is  crossed  by  the  Santa  F^  Pac.  R.  R. , 
Arizona. — Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  26,  1891. 

Etiquette.  The  interior  of  most  native 
dwellings  was  without  complete  parti- 
tions, yet  each  member  of  the  family  had 
a  distinct  space,  which  was  as  inviolable 
as  a  separate  apartment  inclosed  by  walls. 
In  this  space  the  personal  articles  of  the 
occupant  were  stored  in  packs  and  bas- 
kets, and  here  his  bed  was  spread  at  night. 
Children  played  together  in  their  own 
spaces  and  ran  in  and  out  of  that  belong- 
ing to  the  mother,  but  they  were  forbid- 
den to  intrude  elsewhere  and  were  never 
allowed  to  meddle  with  anyone's  posses- 
sions. When  more  than  one  family 
occupied  a  dwelling,  as  the  earth  lodge, 
the  long  bark  house,  or  the  large  wdoden 
structure  of  the  N.  W.,  every  family  had 
its  well-known  limits,  within  which  each 
member  had  a  place.  A  space  was  gen- 
eralljr  set  ajmrt  for  guests,  to  which,  on 
entering^  a  visitor  made  his  way.  Among 
the  Plams  tribes  this  place  was  at  the 
back  part  of  the  dwelling,  facing  the  en- 
trance, and  the  visitor  when  entering  a 
lodge  and  going  to  this  place  must  not 
pass  between  his  host  and  the  fire. 
Among  many  tribes  the  place  of  honor 
was  at  the  w.,  facing  the  entrance.  If  he 
was  a  familiar  friend,  greetings  were  at 
once  exchanged,  but  if  he  had  come  on  a 
formal  mission,  he  entered  in  silence, 
which  was  unbroken  for  some  little  time 
after  he  was  seated.  On  such  occasions 
conversation  was  opened  by  reference  to 
trivial  matters,  the  serious  purpose  of  the 
visit  not  being  mentioned  until  consider- 
able time  had  elapsed.  When  a  delega- 
tion was  received,  only  the  older  men  of 
the  party  or  of  the  tribe  spoke;  the 
younger  members  kept  silentunless  called 
on  to  say  something.  Among  all  the  tribes 
haste  was  a  mark  of  ill  breeding,  particu- 
larly during  official  or  ceremonial  pro- 
ceedings. No  visitor  could  leave  the 
dwelling  of  his  host  without  some  parting 
words  to  show  that  his  visit  was  at  an  end. 

Among  many  tribes  etiquette  required 
that  when  speaking  to  a  person  a  term  of 
relationship  rather  than  the  personal 
name  should  be  used.  An  elderly  man 
or  woman  was  usually  addressed  as  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  and  a  similar  title 
was  also  applied  to  a  man  of  distinction. 
Uncle  or  aunt  might  be  used  for  persons 
of  about  the  same  age  as  the  speaker,  but 
to  a  younger  man  or  woman  the  term  of 
address  would  signify  younger  brother  or 
sister.  A  friendly  visitor  from  outside 
the  tribe  was  addressed  by  a  term  mean- 
ing '*  friend."  A  member  of  the  tribe, 
although  of  a  different  clan  or  gens,  was 
spoken  to  by  a  term  of  relationship; 
among  the  Iroquois,  for  example,  one  of 
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the  opposite  phratry  was  greeted  as  "my 
fother'  8  clansman, "  or  '  *  my  cousin.  *  * 

AVhen  the  bearer  of  an  invitation  en- 
tered a  lodge,  the  person  invited  did  not 
respond  if  a  relative  or  friend  was  pres- 
ent, who  would  accept  for  him,  sayine, 
*'Your  uncle  (or  aunt)  has  heard/* 
Among  the  Hopi,  in  entering  a  kiva,  ac- 
cording to  Dr  Fewkes,  one  must  ask, 
•'Ajn  I  welcome?"  before  his  left  foot 
leaves  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder.  He 
must  alwavs  approach  the  altar  on  the 
right  and  leave  it  on  the  left.  Among 
the  Zufii  a  person,  whether  friend  or 
stranger,  on  appearing  at  a  doorway  is  in- 
vited to  enter  and  sit;  if  at  meal  time,  and 
often  at  other  times,  he  is  offered  food. 

Among  a  number  of  tribes  etiquette 
required  that  there  should  be  no  direct 
speech  between  a  woman  and  her  son-in- 
law,  and  in  some  instances  a  similar 
restriction  was  placed  on  a  woman  ad- 
dressing her  father-in-law.  In  many 
tribes  also  the  names  of  the  dead  were  not 
likely  to  be  mentioned,  and  with  some 
Indians,  for  a  space  of  time,  a  word  was 
substituted  for  the  name  of  a  deceased 
person,  especially  if  the  latter  were  promi- 
nent In  some  tribes  men  and  women 
used  different  forms  of  speech,  and  the 
distinction  was  carefully  observed.  A 
conventional  tone  was  observed  by  men 
and  women  on  formal  occasions  which 
differed  from  that  employed  in  everyday 
life. 

Etiquette  between  the  sexes  demanded 
that  the  man  should  precede  the  woman 
while  walking  or  in  entering  a  lodge  **to 
make  the  way  safe  for  her."  Familiar 
conversation  could  take  place  only  be- 
tween relatives;  reserve  characterized  the 
general  behavior  of  men  and  women 
toward  each  other. 

Respect  must  be  shown  to  elders  in 
both  speech  and  behavior.  No  one  could 
be  interrupted  when  speaking  or  forced 
to  speak  when  inclined  to  be  silent,  nor 
could  personal  questions  be  asked  or  pri- 
vate matters  mentioned.  During  certain 
ceremonies  no  one  may  speak  above  a 
whisper.  If  it  was  necessary  to  pass  be- 
tween a  person  and  the  fire  permission 
Qiust  be  asked,  and  if  one  brushed  against 
.another,  or  trod  upon  his  foot,  an  apology 
must  be  made.  At  meal  time,  if  one 
could  not  eat  all  that  had  been  put  upon 
his  dish,  he  must  excuse  himself  to  show 
that  it  was  through  no  dislike  of  the  food, 
and  when  he  hm.  finished  he  must  not 
push  away  his  dish  but  return  it  to  the 
woman,  speaking  a  term  of  relationship, 
as  mother,  aunt,  wife,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  thanks.  Among  some  tribes,  if 
a  cooking  vessel  had  been  borrowed,  it 
must  be  returned  with  a  portion  of  what 
had  been  cooked  in  it  to  show  the  owner 
the  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  utensil, 
and  also,  in  courtesy,  to  share  the  food. 


There  was  an  etiquette  in  standing  and 
sitting  that  was  carefully  observed  by  the 
women.  They  stood  with  the  feet  straight 
and  close  together,  and  if  the  hands  were 
free,  the  arms  hung  down,  a  little  toward 
the  front,  the  fingers  extended  and  the 
palms  lightly  pressed  against  the  dress. 
Women  sat  with  both  feet  under  them, 
turned  to  one  side.  Men  usually  sat 
cross-l^ged. 

The  training  of  children  in  tribal  eti- 
quette and  grammatical  speech  began  at 
an  early  age,  and  the  strict  observance 
of  etic^uette  and  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage indicated  the  rank  and  standing  of 
a  man's  family.  Class  distinctions  were 
everywhere  more  or  less  observed.  On 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  the  difference  be- 
tween high  caste  and  low  caste  was 
strongly  marked.  Certain  lines  of  con- 
duct, such  as  being  a  too  frequent  guest, 
were  denounced  as  of  low  caste.  So,  too, 
among  the  Haida,  it  was  of  low  caste  to 
lean  backward;  one  must  sit  on  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  seat  in  an  alert  attitude 
to  observe  good  form.  Lolling  in  com- 
pany was  considered  a  mark  of  bad  man- 
ners among  the  tribes;  and  among  the 
Hopi  one  would  not  sit  with  legs  extended 
durmg  a  ceremony.  Smoking,  whether 
social  or  ceremonial,  had  its  etiquette; 
much  form  was  used  in  exchanging  smok- 
ing materials  and  in  passing  the  pipe  in 
smoking  and  in  returning  it.  In  certain 
societies,  when  a  feast  was  served,  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  animal  belonged  by 
etiquette  to  the  noted  warriors  present, 
and  these  were  presented  by  the  server 
with  ceremonial  speech  and  movements. 
Among  some  tribes  when  a  feast  was  given 
a  pinch  of  each  kind  of  food  was  sacrificed 
in  the  fire  before  eating.  Ceremonial  vis- 
itors usually  made  their  approach  known 
according  to  the  local  custom.  Among 
some  of  the  Plains  tribes  the  visitors 
dispatched  a  runner  bearing  a  little  bunch 
of  tobacco  to  apprise  their  host  of  their 
intended  visit;  should  the.ir  coming  prove 
to  be  ill  timed,  the  tobacco  could  be  re- 
turned with  an  accompanying  gift,  and 
the  visit  would  be  postponed  without  any 
hard  feeling.  There  was  much  and  varied 
detail  in  the  etiquette  of  family  life,  social 
gatherings,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the 
various  tril)es  living  n.  of  Mexico.  See 
Child  lifCj  Ethics  and  Morals^  Hospiialityt 
Salutation.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Stishoka  (E-iish'8h(/-ka,  *  hill  people  M- 
An  Hidatsa  band. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
169,  1877. 

Etiwaw  (Catawba:  *pine  tree').  A 
small  tribe,  now  extinct,  forming  part  of 
the  Cusabo  group  and  living  about  Ash- 
ley and  Cooper  rs.,  Berkeley  co.,  S.  C, 
extending  e.  to  the  present  Monk's  Cor- 
ner, where  their  hunting  grounds  bor- 
dered the  Sewee  country.  The  Santee 
and  Congaree  were  above  them.    They 
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were  never  prominent  historically,  and  in 
Jan.,  1715,  had  a  single  village  with  240 
inhabitants  (Rivers,  Early  Hist.  S.  C,  94, 
1874).  Nothing  is  heard  of  them  after 
the  Yamasi  war  in  1715,  until  1751,  when 
they  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  small 
tribes  for  which  the  South  Carolina  gov- 
ernment made  peace  with  the  Iroquoi^. 
From  this  time  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come lost  to  history.  Their  name  ispre- 
served  in  Eutaw  Springs,  and  in  Pine  Tree, 
another  oame  for  Camden,  S.  C. — Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1894. 

AaUey  Eiver  IndUnt.— Williamson,  N.  C,  i,  201. 
1812.  Etewaui.— Glen  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi8t.,vi,  721, 1855.  Etiwana.— Rivera,  Hist.  8.  C,  37, 
1856.    Ittawana.— Ibid. 

Stleuk.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
w.  British  Columbia. 

Sla-a-wko.— Brit.  Adm .  Chart,  No.  1917.  fitle'uq.— 
Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Etnataek  ( perhaps  d'tanataheg  *,  '  where 
the  fight,  battle,  or  clubbing  tooK  place.' — 
W.  J.).  Given 
as  the  name  of  an 
old  fortification 
saidtohavestood 
formerly  nearthe 
Kickapoo  vil- 
lage on  Sanga- 
mon r.,  ni.  It 
is  supposed  to 
have  Deen  built 
by  the  Kickapoo 
and  Foxes,  who 
were  defeated 
there  by  the  com- 
bined   forces  of 

the  Ottawa,  Pota-   etowah  mound,  oEomsiA. 
watomi,   and 
Chippewa. — Long,  Exped.,  i,  173, 

Etoluk.  An  Alaskan  Eskimo  village  in 
the  Kuskokwim  district;  pop.  25  in  1890. 
Etohlugamiut— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 

Etotulga.  A  former  Seminole  town, 
10  m.  E.  of  the  old  Mickasuky  town,  in 
Florida.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  l.stsess.,  26,  1826. 

Etowah  (properly  Ftdv)ii\  of  unknown 
meaning).  A  Cherokee  settlement  that 
existed,  until  the  removal  of  1838,  on 
Etowah  r.,  about  the  present  Hightower 
a  corruption  of  FUiwCL^)^  in  Forsyth  co., 

a.  Another  settlement  of  the  same 
name  may  have  been  on  Hightower  cr. 
ofHiwa88eer.,inTown8co.,Ga. — Moonev 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  522,  1900. 
Hightower.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  144, 1887.  TUlw*'.— Mooney,  op.  cit. 
(Cherokee  name.) 

Etowah  moand.  A  large  artificial  mound 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Etowah  r.,  3  m.  s.  e.  of 
Cartersville,  Bartow  co. ,  Ga.  With  4  or  5 
smaller  mounds  it  is  on  a  level  bottom  in  a 
bend  of  the  stream,  the  immediate  area, 
covering  about  56  acres,  flanked  on  one 
side  by  an  artificial  ditch  which  extends 


i? 


in  a  semicircle  from  a  point  on  the  river 
above  to  the  river  below.  The  large 
mound,  which  is  a  quadrilateral  truncated 
pyramid,  61  ft.  hi^h,  has  a  broad  roadway 
ascending  the  s.  side  to  within  18  or  20  ft. 
of  the  top,  and  was  formerly  provided 
with  steps  made  with  crossbeams  imbed- 
ded in  the  earth,  remains  of  which  were 
visible  as  late  as  1885.  The  diameters  of 
the  base  are  respectively  380  and  330  ft, 
and  of  the  top  170  and  176  ft.  The  area 
of  the  base  is  a  little  less  than  3  acres,  and 
of  the  top  about  seven-tenths  of  an  acre. 
The  sol  id  contents  of  the  mound,  including 
the  roadway,  are  about  4,300,000  cu.  ft. 
On  the  E.  side  there  is  a  narrow  exten- 
sion from  the  summit  to  the  base,  which 
appears  to- have  been  a  sort  of  refuse 
slide.  The  village  situated  here  was  pos- 
sibly the  Guaxule  of  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers (1540),  and  the  large  mound  the  one 
mentioned  by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  ( Flor- 
ida, lib.  Ill,  cap.  XX,  139, 1723),  although 
Mooney  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  520,  1900) 
is  of  the  6piii- 
ion  that  (luaxule 
was  probably 
about  at  Nacoo- 
che  mound  in 
White  CO. 

The  earliest  de- 
scription of  the 
Etowah  mound 
in  modem  times 
is  b^  Cornelius- 
(Silhman's  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.  and 
Art.,  1  St  s.,  1, 322, 
1818).  C.  C. 
(meioht,  61  ft;  greatest  length  of  Jone8(Antiq.So. 
«^»^'^">  Ind.,  136,  1873) 

1823.  and  Whittlesey  (Smithson.  Rep.,624,1881 ) 
also  describe  and  illustrate  it.  A  careful 
sm  'ey  of  the  lar^  mound  and  group,  and  a 
partial  exploration  of  the  smaller  mounds, 
were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nologv  and  an  account  thereof  was  pub- 
lished (5th  Rep.,  95-105, 1887;  12th  Rep., 
292,  1894).  Cornelius  states  that  **the 
Cherokees  in  their  late  war  with  the 
Creeks  secured  its  [the  large  mound's] 
summit  by  pickets  and  occupied  it  as  a 
place  of  protection  for  hundreds  of  their 
women  and  children."  The  smallest  of 
the  3  larger  mounds,  the  surrounding 
space,  and  1  or  2  small  tumuli  have  been 
explored.  Parts  of  3  or  4  stone  images, 
copper  plates  with  stamped  figures  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  Mexican  designs, 
and  other  copper  plates  with  pieces  at- 
tached by  rivets  have  been  found.  Other 
articles,  such  as  pipes,  earthenware,  copper 
celta,  stone  plates,  etc.,  have  also  been  un- 
earthed. For  further  information  see  the 
works  above  cited;  also  Squier  and  Davis, 
Ancient  Monuments,  1852;  Thomas  (1) 
Burial  Mounds  of  the  Northern  Section, 
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5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  Catalogue  of 
Prehistoric  Works,  Bull.  B.  A.  E. ,  45, 1891 ; 
Holmes  in  Science,  III,  437, 1884.    (c.t.) 

StMkin.  A  winter  villaffe  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  proper  on  Havannan  channel,  w. 
coast  of  British  Columbia. 
Xt-M-Un.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  229. 1887. 
fitsi-kin.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
65.1887. 

StBkminah  (Ets-kaV-nah,  'horns').  A 
society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, among  the  Siksika;  it  is  obsolete 
anaong  the  southern  Piegan,  but  still  ex- 
ists with  the  northern  Piegan  and  the 
Kainah.  It  is  regarded  as  having  origi- 
nated with  the  latter  and  extended  to  the 
other  divisions.  The  Sinopah  ( Kit-fox ) 
society  among  the  southern  Piegan  is 
practically  identical  with  it.  The  present 
Etskainah  society  is  said  to  have  taken  on 
some  of  the  functions  of  the  Stumiks 
(Bulls),  now  extinct.  The  •  members 
carry  a  crooked  staff  and  are  supposed 
to  have  magical  powers  (Wissler,  mf'n, 
1906).  See  Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221, 1892. 

StBowish  -  pimmegee  -  itshin  ('  grizzly- 
bear  standing' ).  A  Kalispel  chief  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century,  baptized  by 
Father  De  Smet  about  1842  or  1843  under 
the  name  Loyola,  by  which  name  he  was 
known  to  the  whites.  His  early  history 
is  not  known,  but  he  was  distinguished 
in  his  later  years  for  his  firm  adherence 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  his 
zealous  efforts  to  lead  his  people  to  ob- 
serve the  teachings  of  the  missionaries 
and  the  services  and  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Although  strict  in  repressing 
disorder,  Loyola  was  highly  regarded  by 
bis  people,  who  regarded  him  as  a  father. 
He  diea  Apr.  6,  1854,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Victor  Alamiken,  distinct  from  Victor 
of  the  Flathead  (Salish)  tribe  of  about 
the  same  period.  ( c.  t.  ) 

Sttchaottine  (*  people  who  act  contra- 
rily').  A  Nahane  tribe  of  which  one 
division  lives  on  Francis  lake,  British 
Columbia,  another  in  the  neighborhood 
of  old  Ft  Halkett  (Hardisty  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1866,  311,  1872).  Their  name  came 
from  their  warlike  habits.  Ross  (MS., 
B.  A.  E. )  gave  their  pop.  in  1858  as  435. 
Bad-people.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^nds,  16.  1893. 
'Dteha-ta-'uttiiiBii^— Rlcbard.son.  Arct.  Exped., 
II.  6,  1851.  Ettcha-ottini.— Petltot,  Diet.  D<^nd- 
Dindji^,  xx,  1876  ('people  who  act  contrarily*). 
XaiiTait  Monde.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  66,  1856.  VetaiUey.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped..  1, 401, 1851.  SUt^  Indians.— Dall,  Alaska, 
429, 1870.     Wild  Vation.— Richardson,  op.  cit. 

Btaok  Chukke  ('blue  wood').  A  for- 
mer Choctaw  town  near  East  Abeika, 
Kemper  co.,  Miss. — Romans,  Fla.,  309, 
1775. 

Eadeve.  A  division  of  the  Opata  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  inhabiting  the  divide  of 
the  Rio  Sonora  and  Rio  San  Miguel,  and 
extending  southward  from  about  lat.  30° 


30^  to  the  villages  of  Matape  and  Nacori 
on  the  Rio  Matape  in  lat.  29°,  exclusive 
of  Ures,  which  for  the  greater  part  was 
a  Nevome  pueblo,  although  containing 
some  Opata.  The  language  of  the  Eu- 
deve — also  called  Heve,  Dohme,  etc. — is 
a  dialect  of  the  Opata.  Like  the  other 
Opata,  they  have  almost  lost  their  former 
customs,  religion,  and  habits,  and  have 
become  Mexicanized.  Population  of  the 
division  unknown.  The  villages  and  set- 
tlements that  have  been  mentioned  are: 
Alamos,  Bacanora,  Batuco,  Cucurpe, 
Matape,  Nacori,  Opodepe,  Robesco,  Saca- 
rachi,  Sahuaripa,*  Soyopa,*  Tepuspe, 
Toape,*  and  Tonichi.*  Those  marked 
with  an  asterisk  were  settled  in  part  by 
Nevome.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Batuooe.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  844,  1864  (used 
here  as  a  synonym  of  the  language).  OndeTet.— 
Cancio  (1768)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ii,  270, 
1856  (misprint).  Dohema.— Pimentel,  Lenguas 
de  Mex.,  ir,  153, 1866 (corruption  of  dohme,  'man,' 
•  pueblo,' '  nation  * ).  Dohme.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op. 
cit.  Effaes.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  1352, 1736  (doubt- 
lesR  identical,  although  mentioned  as  aistinct 
from  Eudeve  at  leg.  1514) .  Equi.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
op.  cit.  Sudebe.— Ibid.,  63.  EudeTa.  — Ibid. 
Eudeve.— Rivera,  op.  cit.,  leg.  1514.  Hegue.— 
Orozco  y Berra,  op.  cit  Heqni.— Ibid.,  68.  Seve.— 
Ibid..  64. 

Snfaula.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  Eufaula  cr.,  5  or  6  m.  s.  of  the  present 
town  of  Talladega,  Ala. 
Eufala'e.— Campbell  (1836)  In  H.  R.  Doc.  274,25th 
Cong.,  2d  seas..  20,  1838.  Enfalee.— Flint,  Ind. 
Wars,  202,  1833.  Eulaulahatche.— Pickett.  Hist. 
Ala.,  II,  841,  1851.  Eufaula  Old  Town.— Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  pi.  cviii,  1899.  Eu-fau-lau-hat- 
ohe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  42,  iai8.  Eufau- 
lies.— Flnnelson  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff..  I,  289, 1832.  Euphalao.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog., 
II,  113, 1787.  Euphaleee.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797), 
70,  1837.  Huphale.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  278,  1775. 
Little  EufauW.— Flnnelson  (1792)  in  Am.  State 
Pap.,  Ind.  All.,  i,  289,  1832.  Little  TTfiOa.— Swan 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262, 1855.  Tllkula.— 
H.  R.  Doc.  274,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  142,  1838. 
TTfauley.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vr,  371,  1857. 
TTphauue  towns.— Robertson  (1793)  in  Am.  State 
Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  467,  1832.  Tipper  EufaUa.— 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420,  1837.  tpper  Euphau- 
Ica.— Ibid.  (1797),  68.  Tipper  TlfWe.— Bartram. 
Travels,  462,  1791.  TIsauleyt.— Cherokee  council 
(1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  273, 1832. 
tliawla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  140,  1836. 
Tliawlee.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav..  ii,  385,  1705. 
Tofale.— Jeffervs,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134,  map, 
1761.    Tofate.-Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  7. 1776. 

Eafaula.  A  former  L^pper  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Dadeville,  Tallapoosa 
CO.,  Ala. 

Big  TIfala.— Swan  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
262, 1855.    Eufaula.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 

§1.  cviii.  1899.  Eu-fau-lau.  —  Hawkins  (1799), 
ketch,  48.  66,  1848. 

Safaula.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  15 
m.  below  Sawokli,  Quitman  co.,  Ga.  In 
1799  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  settled  at 
several  points  downstream  as  far  q»  the 
mouth  of  Flint  r.;  the  settlements  here 
made  also  became  known  as  Eufaula. 
Eufanteee.— GaU«chet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  26. 1888. 
Enfath.— Seagrove  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap..  Ind. 
Aff..  I.  311.  1832.  Eufaule.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds,.  bk. 
4,  29, 1848.    Eufollahs.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
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VI,  469, 1857.  '  Enfowlu.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  38, 
1859.  Lower  SiifkUa.~Robin,  Voy.,  ii.  map,  1807. 
Lower  Enfala.— Jesup  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78, 25th 
Cong. ,  2d  seas. ,  48, 1838  (misprint).  Lower  TTfale.— 
Bartram,  Trav.,  461,  1791.  Kafoli.— Bartram, 
Voy.,  Benoist  trans.,  i,  map,  1799.  TIfaleet.— 
Holmes  (1799)  In  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  386, 
1832.  TIfallalu.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 
1822.  Trtallays.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  94, 
1848.  TTfawUft.— McCall,  Hist.  Georgia,  i,  363, 1811. 
TIfewles.— Barnard  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff..  I.  396, 1832.  ToufaUoo.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 
24th  Cong.,  300,  1836.    Tuftda.— Romans.  Florida, 

I,  280,  im    Tufalis.— Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg., 

II,  26, 1888. 

Enfaula.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in 
Henry  co.,  Ala. 

Enfala  Town.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pi. 
cviii,  1899. 

Sufaala.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  8.  side  of  Deep  fork  of  Canadian  r., 
near  Ocmulgee,  Ind.  T. 
Tnfala  hup^yi.— Qatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg,  i,  122, 
1884. 

Safaala.    Formerly  a  town,  now  a  city, 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  near  the  mouth  of 
North  fork  of  Canadian  r.,on  the  Mo., 
Kans.  and  Tex.  R.  R.,  Ind.  T. 
Yuf£U.— Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  ii.  185, 1888. 

Salachon.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
candle-fish  ( ThaleicfUhys  pacificus)  ^  of  the 
family  Salmonidse^  closely  related  to  the 
smelt:  from  the  name  of  this  fish  in  one 
of  the  Chinookan  dialects.  It  is  found  in 
the  waters  of  the  x.  Pacific  coast  of  Amer- 
ica and  is  much  used  by  the  Indians  of 
that  region  for  food  and  the  production 
of  grease  and  oil.  Other  forms  ( Christian 
Union,  Mar.  22,  1871)  are  /too/t'A^an  and 
ooHcharif  and  Irving  (Astoria,  ii)  cites  the 
form  utkUcan.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Enshtat  ( E^'UsJitat ) .  The  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  Klamath  on  lower  William- 
son r.,  near  lower  Klamath  lake,  Klamath 
CO.,  Oreg. — Gratfichet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  2,  32,  1890. 

Svea.  A  Comanche  chief,  prominent 
between  1772  and  1778.  In  June,  1772, 
he  went  to  San  Antonio  B^xar  and  rati- 
fied a  treaty  with  the  governor  of  Texas. 
Gov.  Ripperdd,  referring  to  this  event  in 
a  letter  of  July  4,  1772,  called  him  Evea, 
**capitan"  of  the  Comanche  nation,  and 
in  a  letter  written  the  next  day  he  referred 
io  him  as  "Pubea  6  Evea,  principal  capi- 
tan"  of  that  tribe.  He  was  apparently 
still  chief  in  1778,  for  Mezi^res  tells  of 
meeting  in  Texas  a  party  of  Comanche 
under  the  son  of  Evea,  a  chief  held  in  high 
estimation  among  his  p)eople.     (  h  .  e.  b.  ) 

Evil  Peace.  A  N-illage  seen  by  De  koto's 
army  in  1539,  between  Utinamaand  Cho- 
lupana,  Fla. — Gentl.  of  Elvae  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  130,  1850. 

Ewawoos.  A  Cowichan  tribe  whose 
town  was  Skeltem,  2  m.  above  Hope, 
Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  27  in  1904. 
Ewahoot.— Can.  Ind.  AfT..  309,  1879.  Ewa-woot.— 
Ibid.,  1901,  pt.2,158.  fiwi'wiu.— Boas,MS.,B.  A.  E., 
1891. 


Exchange,  media  of.  Before  the  arrival 
of  Europeans  intertribal  trade  had  re- 
sulted almost  everywhere  in  America  in 
the  adoption  of  certain  standards  of  value 
of  which  the  most  important  were  shell 
beads  and  skins.  The  shell  currency  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  consisted  of  small  white 
and  black  or  purplish  beads  cut  from  the 
valves  of  quahog  and  other  shells  and  fa- 
miliarly known  as  wampum,  q.  v.  These 
were  very  convenient,  aa  they  could  be 
strung  together  in  quantities  and  carried 
any  distance  for  purposes  of  trade,  in  this 
respect  having  a  decided  advantage  over 
skins.  In  exchange  two  white  beads 
w^ere  equivalent  to  one  black  one.  Dur- 
ing the  early  colonial  period  wampum 
was  almost  the  only  currency  among 
white  people  as  well;  out  inferior,  poorly 
finished  kinds,  made  not  only  out  of 
shell,  but  of  stone,  bone,  glass,  horn,  and 
even  wood,  wcfre  soon  introduced,  and  in 
spite  of  all  attempted  regulation  the  value 
of  wampum  dropped  continually  until 
in  1661  it  was  declared  to  be  legal' tender 
no  longer  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  year  or 
two  later  the  same  fate  overtook  it  in  the 
other  New  England  colonies.  In  New 
York  it  appears  to  have  held  on  lon^r, 
its  latest  recorded  use  as  currency  bein^ 
in  1693.  Holm  says,  speaking  of  the  Del- 
awares  of  New  Jersey:  **In  trade  they 
measure  those  strings  [of  wampum]  by 
their  length,"  each  fathom  of  them  being 
worth  6  Dutch  guilders,  reckoning  4  beads 
for  every  stiver.  **The  brown  beads  are 
more  valued  than  the  others  and  fetch  a 
higher  price;  a  white  bead  is  of  the  value 
of  a  piece  of  copper  money,  but  a  brown 
one  18  worth  a  piece  of  silver."  Holm 
quotes  another  authority,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  a  white  bead  was  worth  one 
stiver  and  a  black  bead  two.  The  latter 
says  also  that  '*  their  manner  of  measuring 
the  strings  is  by  the  length  of  their 
thumbs;  from  the  end  of  the  nail  to  the 
first  joint  makes  6  beads." 

On  the  Pacific  coast  between  s.  e. 
Alaska  and  n.  California  shell  currency 
of  another  kind  was  employed.  This 
was  made  from  the  Dentalium  pretiosum 
(money  tooth-shell),  a  slender  univalve 
found  on  the  w.  coasts  of  Vancouver  and 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  In  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon it  was  called  hiaqua.  The  principal 
Elace  where  it  was  obtained  is  said  to 
ave  been  the  territory  of  a  Nootka  tribe, 
the  Ehatisaht,  in  Esperanza  inlet,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  but  it  was  collected  as 
far  N.  as  Quatsino  inlet.  The  method  of 
procuring  it  is  described  in  one  of  the  ear- 
liest accounts  of  this  region,  the  Narrative 
of  John  Jewitt.  According  to  Boas,  a 
block  of  cedar  was  split  up  at  one  end  so 
that  it  formed  a  kind  ot  brush  which 
opened  when    pushed   down    into    the 
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water  and  closed  when  pulled  up,  thus 
entangling  the  shells.  These  shells  were 
valued  in  proportion  to  their  individual 
lengths.  In  w.  Washington  the  standard 
of  value  was  40  to  the  fiathom,  and  the 
value  fell  off  rapidly  above  that  number, 
while  very  long  single  shells  were  worth 
more  than  a  dollar.  A  fathom  of  40  was 
formerly  equivalent  to  a  slave,  according 
to  Gibbs,  and  in  his  time  would  bring  |5. 
In  California  and  on  the  plateaus  farther 
N.  the  shells  had  incised  designs.  Among 
the  Hupa  of  California  they  are  decorated 
by  being  wrapped  spirally  with  fish  skin 
or  snake  skin,  and  in  addition  usually 
bear  a  tuft  of  red  feathers,  probably  from 
the  woodpecker's  crest.  The  following 
further  description  of  these  is  given  by 
Goddard: 

'^The  individual  shells  are  measured 
and  their  value  determined  by  the  creases 
on  the  left  hand.  The  longest  known 
shells  were  about  2i  in.  long.  One  of 
them  would  reach  from  the  crease  of 
the  last  joint  of  the  little  finger  to  the 
crease  on  the  palm  opposite  the  knuckle 
joint  of  the  same  finger.  The  value  of 
8uch  a  piece  in  early  days  was  about  $5. 
Shells  of  this  length  were  called  diflket. 
The  next  smaller  shells  were  called  Mke- 
tiiktUxoif  and  measured  about  2|  in. 
They  were  worth  about  $1.50  each.  A 
shell  about  1}  in.  long  was  called  icwdlahit 
Their  value  was  from  25  to  50  cents. 
Shells  smaller  than  these  were  not  rated 
as  money  and  had  no  decoration.  The 
length  of  the  shells  smaller  than  the  first 
mentioned  was  determined  by  applying 
them  to  the  creases  of  the  middle  and 
other  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 

"This  money  was  strung  on  strings 
which  reached  from  the  thumb  nail  to 
the  point  of  the  shoulder.  Eleven  of  the 
largest  size  filled  such  a  string  and  was 
therefore  called  moanala.  Twelve  shells 
of  the  next  smaller  size  composed  a  string 
and  were  called  moananax.  Thirteen 
shells  are  called  mdanatak,  and  14  of  the 
smallest  shells,  called  mdanadinky  was  the 
largest  number  placed  on  a  string.  These 
strings  are  approximately  25  in.  long. 
This,  as  it  appears,  was  the  least  com- 
mon multiple  of  the  individual  standard 
lengths. 

**  Since  all  hands  and  arms  are  not  of 
the  same  length,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
man,  when  he  reached  his  maturity,  to 
establish  the  values  of  the  creases  on  his 
hand  by  comparison  with  money  of 
known  length .  as  measured  by  someone 
else.  He  wso  had  a  set  of  lines  tattooed 
on  the  inside  of  the  left  forearm.  These 
lines  indicated  the  length  of  5  shells  of 
the  several  standards.  The  measures 
were  subdivided,  there  being  lines  of 
moanala  long  and  moanala  short,  and  so 
on.    This  was  the  principal  method  of 


estimating  the  money.  The  first  5  on  the 
string  were  measured  by  holding  the  tip 
of  the  first  shell  at  the  thumb  nail  and 
drawing  the  string  along  the  arm  and 
noting  the  tattooed  mark  reached  by  the 
butt  of  the  fifth  shell.  In  like  manner 
the  last  and  intermediate  sets  of  5  were 
measured.''  This  shell  money  was  car- 
ried in  special  elk-horn  boxes. 

Among  the  coast  tribes  n.  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  dentalia  were  not  so  much  in 
vogue,  but  were  used  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses and  in  trade  with  the  interior  Indi- 
ans. The  standard  of  value  among  the 
Kutchakutchin  and  neighboring  tribes 
consisted  of  lines  -of  beads  7  ft  long 
joined  together  at  the  distance  of  a  foot, 
and  called  naih*  eik  ( *  bead  clothing ' ) .  The 
whole  naki  eik^  according  to  Jones,  **i8 
equal  to  24  made  beaver,  and  one  of  the 
lines  is  one  or  more  beaver  skins,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  of  the  beads." 

In  central  and  s.  California  circular, 
disk-shaped  shell  beads  were  used. 
Among  the  Maidu  they  were  counted  in- 
stead of  being  measured  in  strings,  al- 
though for  each  10  beads  a  stick  was 
laid  down  as  a  counter  (Dixon).  Ac- 
cording to  Powers  the  Mi  wok  rated  shell 
beads  at  $5  a  yard,  while  the  Yokuts  val- 
ued a  string  reaching  from  the  point  of 
the  middle  finger  to  the  elbow  at  z5  cents. 
These  latter  sometimes  strung  with  them 
a  section  of  bone  very  white  and  pol- 
ished, about  21  in.  long,  which  they  rat- 
ed at  12i  cents.  The  Miwok  strung  to- 
gether other  shells  which  Powers  be- 
lieved to  be  olivella,  valuing  them  at  $1 
a  yard,  as  well  as  fancy  marine  shells, 
rated  from  $3  to  $10  or  $15  a  yard,  ac- 
cording to  their  beauty. 

So  far  inland  were  these  shells  carried 
that  dentalia  were  found  among  the  Da- 
kota, and  it  is  probable  that  shells  from  * 
both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  reached 
the  same  tribes. 

A  more  usual  standard  of  value  among 
interior  people,  however,  was  the  pelt, 
especially  the  skin  of  the  beaver.  Even 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  it  was  used  from  the 
very  earliest  times  side  by  side  with  wam- 
pum, and  in  1613  the  statement  is  made 
that  it  was  the  basis  of  all  trade  between 
the  French  of  Canada  and  the  Indians. 
In  1670  (Mai^y,  Ddc,  i,  164,  ia78)  it  is 
learned  that  a  beaver  skin  was  worth  a 
fathom  of  tobacco,  a  fourth  of  a  pound 
of  'powder,  6  knives,  or  a  portion  of 
little  blue  beads.  According  to  Hunter 
it  was  also  the  standard  of  value  among 
the  Osage,  Kansa,  Oto,  Omaha,  and  their 
neighbors.  He  adds  that  2  good  otter 
skins,  from  10  to  12  raccoon,  or  4  or  5 
wildcat  skins  were  valued  at  one  beaver 
skin.  Here  this  standard  passed  out 
very  rapidly  with  the  coming  of  white 
men;  but  in  the  great  fur  regions  of  Can- 
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ada  it  remained  the  basis  of  value  first 
between  French  and  Indians,  and  after- 
ward between  English  and  Indians.  Up 
to  the  present  time  everything  is  valued 
in  "skms,"  meaning  b^ver  skins,  but 
the  term  has  come  to  have  a  fixed  value 
of  50  cents  in  Canadian  money. 

In  former  days,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians,  the  unit  of  value  among  the 
Eskimo  of  the  lower  Yukon  was  a  full 
grown  land-otter  skin,  to  which  was 
eauivalent  the  skin  of  the  large  hair  seal. 
Tnis  has  now  given  place  to  the  beaver; 
and  all  other  skins,  furs,  and  articles  of 
trade  are  sold  as  "a  skin"  and  multiples 
and  fractions  of  "a  skin."  "In  addi- 
tion to  this,"  says  Nelson,  "certain  small, 
un tanned  skins,  used  for  making  fur  coats 
or  blouses,  are  tied  in  lots  sufficient  to 
make  a  coat,  and  are  sold  in  this  way. 
It  requires  4  skins  of  reindeer  fawns,  or 
40  skins  of  Parry's  marmot  or  of  the 
muskrat  for  a  coat,  and  these  sets  are 
known  by  terms  designating  these 
bunches."  The  pelt  of  a  wolf  or  w^olver- 
ene  is  worth  several  "skins"  in  trade, 
while  a  number  of  pelts  of  muskrats  or 
Parry's  marmot  are  required  to  make  the 
value  of  "a  skin." 

Among  the  northern  tribes  in  the  n. 
Pacific  coast  area,  where  dentalia  were  not 
so  much  valued,  elk  and  moose  skins  seem 
formerly  to  have  constituted  one  of  the 
standards  of  value,  although  the  skins  of 
other  animals  were  no  doubt  used  to 
some  extent  as  well.  In  later  times  all 
these  were  replaced  by  blankets  intro- 
duced by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  were  distinguished  by  points  or 
marks  on  the  ed^e,  woven  into  their  tex- 
ture, the  best  being  4-point,  the  smallest 
and  poorest  1-point.  The  acknowledged 
unit  of  value,  at  least  among  the  Haida, 
was  a  single  2i-point  blanket,  worth  in 
1880  a  little  more  than  $1.50,  but  on  the 
coast  farther  s.  it  is  now  rated  at  about  50 
cents.  Everything  was  referred  to  this 
unit,  according  to  Dawson,  even  a  large 
4-point  blanket  being  said  to  be  worth  so 
many  "blankets." 

Another  standard  universal  in  this  re- 
gion was  slaves,  and  perhaps  the  remark- 
able copper  plates  should  also  be  men- 
tioned, though  strictly  speaking  thev 
were  legal  tender  of  varying  value  which 
had  to  be  fixed  by  means  of  some  other 
standard,  such  as  blankets  or  slaves. 
Pieces  of  cedar  bark  prepared  for  roofing 
sometimes  appear  as  units  of  value  also. 

Bv  the  interior  Salish  of  British  Colum- 
bia Indian  hemp  bark  was  put  up  in  bun- 
dles about  2  ft  long  and  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  tied  at  both  ends,  and  6  of  these 
bundles  constituted  a  "package,"  while 
dried  salmon  was  generally  sold  by  the 
"stick,"  each  stick  numbering  100  fish 
(Teit). 


In  addition  to  their  dentalia  the  Hupa 
and  the  peoples  of  Klamath  r.,  in  n.  Cali- 
fornia, use  scalps  of  woodpeckers.  They 
employ  those  of  ooth  the  pileated  and 
smaller  woodpecker  for  this  purpose,  the 
present  exchange  values  of  which  are  now 
|l  and  10  cents,  respectively  (Goddard). 
According  to  Bourke,  eagle  feathers  were 
an  article  of  commerce  with  a  determi- 
nate value  among  the  Pueblo  Indians. 
The  Mandan  standards  were  skin  com 
measures  of  different  dimensions  which 
were  kept  in  the  council  lodge;  and  the 
Ankara  measure  was  a  stone  mortar.  In 
later  years  an  important  unit  of  value  on 
the  great  plains  was  the  horse. 

The  standards  among  the  Hopi  and 
probably  other  Pueblo  tribes  were  a  kind 
of  basket  tray,  a  fixed  variety  of  blue 
blanket,  and  turquoise  and  shell  beads. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  canoes  were  val- 
ued according  to  the  length  in  fathoms, 
but  among  the  Hupa,  where  the  length 
is  constant,  by  their  height  and  breadth, 
the  natives  providing  themselves  with 
marks  on  their  legs  for  this  particular  pur- 
pose. Many  other  long  articles  seem  to 
nave  been  appraised  in  the  same  manner. 

Although  including  the  more  prominent 
standards,  the  foregoing  list  by  no  means 
exhausts  their  number,  for  where  articles 
of  various  kinds  were  continually  bar- 
tered, numerous  standards  of  a  more  or 
less  evanescent  nature  arose.  For  a  list 
of  comparative  valuations  in  one  tribe 
see  Teit,  cited  below,  p.  260.  See  Bead- 
work,  Commerce,  Fur-trade,  Horses,  Meets- 
ureimeniB,  SheUwork,  Wampum. 

Consult  Bourke,  Snake  Dance  of  the 
Moquis,  1885;  Chittenden,  Am.  Fur  Trade, 
1902;  Dawson,  Report  on  Queen  Char- 
lotte Ids.,  Geol.  Surv.  of  Can.,  1880; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  Gibbs  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  1877;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Publ.,  Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  1903; 
Hardesty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  1872; 
Holm,  Descr.  New  Sweden,  1834;  Holmes 
in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  Hunter,  Cap- 
tivity, 1823;  Jewitt,  Narrative,  1815; 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  1872; 
Loskiel,  Missions,  1794;  Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Powers  in  Cont, 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Teit,  Thompson 
Indians,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  it, 
1900.  (j.  R.  8.) 

Eyak.  An  Ugalakmiut  Eskimo  villaee 
at  the  entrance  of  Prince  William  ed., 
Alaska;  pop.  94  in  1890,  222  in  1900. 
Near  by  is  a  cannery  called  Odiak,  where 
273  people  live. 

Eyak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Hyaoks. — 
Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  of  War.  i,  pt.  1, 1869  (probably 
identical).  Ikhiak.— Petroff,  10th  Census. Alaska, 
29, 1884.  Odiak.— Moser  (1899),  quoted  by  Baker. 
op.  cit. 

Eyeish.  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracy which  spoke  a  dialect,  now  practi- 
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cally  extinct,  very  different  from  the  dia- 
lects of  the  other  tribes;  hence  it  is  prob- 
able they  were  a  part  of  an  older  confeder- 
acy which  was  incorporated  in  the  Caddo 
when  the  latter  became  dominant.  The 
early  home  of  the  tribe  was  on  Eyeish 
cr.  between  the  Sabine  and  Neches  rs.  of 
Texas.  Moecoeo  led  his  troops  through 
their  countrv  in  1542,  encountering  herds 
of  buffalo.  fVom  the  statements  of  Joutel 
and  Douav,  the  Eyeish  were  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  tribes  w.  of  them  on  the 
Trinity,  nor  with  those  on  Red  r.  in  the  n. 
at  the  time  the  French  entered  their 
country  late  in  the  17th  century;  but, 
judging  from  the  confusion  of  names  by 
early  writers,  it  is  likely  that  only  some 
of  the  subdivisions  or  villages  were  repre- 
sented in  the  war  parties.  The  mission  of 
Nueetra  Sefiorade  los  Dolores  (q.  v. )  was 
established  among  them  by  the  Francis- 
cans who  accompjanied  Don  Domingo  Ra- 
mon on  his  tour  in  1716-1 7.  They  were, 
however,  very  little  amenable  to  Spanish 
influence,  for  after  50  years  of  missionary 
effort,  the  mission  register  showed,  ac- 
cording to  Solis  (MS.,  cited  by  H.  E. 
Bolton,  inf  n,  1906),  only  11  baptisms,  7 
interments,  and  3  marriages  performed 
at  the  mission,  although  the  tribe  had 
not  been  backward  in  receiving  material 
aid  from  the  missionaries.  Solis  reported 
in  1768  that  this  tribe  was  the  worst  in 
Texas— drunken,  thie\ish,  licentious,  im- 
pervious to  religious  influence,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  missionaries.  Their  vil- 
lages  were  not  far  from  the  road  between 
the  French  post  at  Natchitoches  and  the 
Spanish  post  at  Nacogdoches,  and  the 
tribe  was  thus  exposed  to  the  contentions 
of  the  period  and  to  the  ravages  of  small- 
pox, measles,  and  other  new  diseases  in- 
troduced by  the  white  race.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  18th  century  the  Eyeish 
were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
officials  residing  at  Nacogdoches;  in  1779 
Mezidres  stated  that  there  were  20  fami- 
lies of  the  **Ays"  and  that  they  were 
hated  by  both  Indians  and  Spaniards 
( Bolton,  op.  cit. ) .  In  1 785  there  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  300  "Ahijitos"  on 
Atoyac  r.,  opposite  the  Nacogdoches 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex. States,  i,  666,  1886). 
In  1805  Sibley  stated  that  only  20  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  were  then  living;  but  in 
1828  (Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  1870)  they  were 
said  to  number  160  families  between 
Brazos  and. Colorado  rs.  These  differ- 
ences in  the  estimates  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  Eyeish  were  considerably 
scattered  during  this  period.  Those  who 
survived  the  vicissitudes  which  befell  the 
Caddoin  the  19th century  are  with  their 
kindred  on  the  Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  cus- 
toms and  beliefs,  which,  however,  were 
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probably  similar  to  those  entertained 
and  practised  by  other  tribes  of  the  con- 
federacy, and  no  definite  knowledge  of 
their  divisions  and  totems  has  survived. 
While  in  New  Mexico  in  1540-41  Coro- 
nado  learned  from  a  Plains  Indian  known 
as  The  Turk,  probably  a  Pawnee,  of  a 
province  or  settlement  called  Ayas,  6  or 
7  days*  journey  distant,  at  which  the 
Spanish  army  could  obtain  provisions  on 
its  way  to  Copala  and  Quivira.  This  place 
may  have  been  imaginary,  or  the  Eyeish 
people  may  have  been  meant  It  was  The 
Turk's  intention  to  lead  the  Spaniards 
astray,  hence  locality  plays  but  little  part 
in  the  identification.  (a.  c.  p.  ) 

Am.— Vllla-Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  pt.  it,  412, 1748. 
Aay«.— Oentl.  of  £lvas(1557)  in  Haklayt  Soc.  Pub., 
IX,  136,  1851.  Am.— Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero, 
leg.  2165, 1736.  Ahimhiohi.— Thevenot  quoted  by 
Shea,  Discov.,  268, 1852.  AhijadM.— Freytas,  Pefia- 
losa  ( 1662),  85, 66,1882.  Ah^toa.- Morfi,  MS.  Hist. 
Tejas,  bk.  2,  ca.  1781-82.    Ali^aoa.- Freytas,  op. 


1882.  AichM.— La  Harpe(1716)in  Margry,  D4c.,  vii 
198, 1886.  AijadM.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
150,1889.  A^aoa.— Ibid.,  163.  Aijaa.— Vetancurt 
(rti.l698),Teatro  Mex.,  in,  9Q»,1S71.  AU.— Uhde, 
L&nder,  182,  1861.  AIm.- Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  373,  1822.  A'-Uh.-Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  44,  1884.  Aix.— Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  268, 
1870.  Aixai.— Sanson,  L'Am^rique,  map  27, 1657. 
Aizai.— Linschoten,  Descr.  I'Amdrique,  map  1, 
1638.  Aizaoi.— Benavides,  Memorial,  85,  1630. 
AizM.— Tex.  St.  Arch.,  Nacogdoches,  1832.  Ale- 
oh«.— 8chermerhom(18l2)in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ctoll., 
2d  s.,  II,  24, 1814.  AUoh.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  101, 1866.  AUohe.— Sibley  (1805),  Hist. 
Sketches,  70, 1806.  AUokaa.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80, 1854.  Aliih.- Latham.  Essays, 
401,  1860.  Alishes.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La., 
87, 1814.  Apichea.— Shea.  Discov..  xxxli,  1852  (mis- 
print). Auohet.— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega.  Fla.,  213, 
1723^seeminglythe8ame).    Axtaot.— Ofiate(1606) 


cited  by  Prince.N.  Mex.,  166, 1888  (possibly  identi- 
cal). Ayaohe.— Flint,  Ind.  Wars,  30, 1833.  Ayaa.— 
Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conq.,  164, 1742.  Ayays.— 
Gentl.of  Elvas(1557)in  HakluytSoc.  Pub.,  ix,  115, 
1851.  Ayche.— La  Harpe(1716)  in  Margry,  D6c., 
VI,  194, 1886.  Ayohet.->reffery8  (1763),  Am.  Atlas, 
map  5, 1776.  Asrchis.- Baudry  aes  Lori^res,  Voy.  • 
&Ia  Louisiane,241,  1802.    Ayeehe.— Qravelin  (ca. 


1717)  quoted  by  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  v.  30.  note, 
1887.  Ayes.— Villa-Selior  ( 1748)  quoted  by  Busch- 
mann,  Spuren.  d.  azt.  8pr..418. 1854.  Ayicnet. — La 
Harpe(1717)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii,  48, 1861. 


in  Land  pf  Sunshine,  46,  Dec.,  1899.  Ays.- 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  322, 1723.  Ayses.— Tex.  St.  Arch., 
census  of  1790.  Ayies.— Ibid.  Sgeish.— Scher- 
mcrhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
II,  24.  1814  (misprint).  Eyeioh.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  70, 1806.  Eyiah.— Brackenridge,  Views 
of  La.,  81,  1815.  Haush.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.Am., 374, 1885.  Haia.— Biedma  (1544)  in  Hak- 
luytSoc. Pub.,  IX,  197,185L  HaMsh.— Gatschet, 
Caddo  and  Yatasai  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  42.  Haychis.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Margrv,  D6c.,  Iii.  410, 1878.  Hei- 
ohe.— Brown,  West,  Qaz.,  214,  1817.  Yais.— Soc. 
Geog.  Mex..  504, 1869.  Tayecha.— D' Anville,  Carte 
des  Isles  de  I'Am^r..  1731. 

Fabrics.  See  Clothing y  Cotton ^  Feather- 
work,  Quillwork.  Weaving. 

Face.     See  Anatomy, 

Face  painting.  See  Adornment,  Oma- 
meniy  Painting,  Tattooing. 
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Fallacies.    See  PoptUar  fallacies. 

Falaktabannee.  A  ChoctAw  town,  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  1805,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  in  Choctaw  co., 
Ala.— Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  749, 
1832;  Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
cviii,  1899. 
PuketcheepoonU.— Am.  State  Papers,  op.  cit. 

Family.  There  are  important  material 
differences  in  the  organization  and  in  the 
functions  of  the  family  as  found  respec- 
tively in  savagery,  barbarism,  and  civili- 
zation, and  even  within  each  of  these 
planes  of  culture  several  marked  types  of 
the  family,  differing  radically  one  from 
another  in  many  characteristic  features, 
exist. 

To  determine  definitely  even  the  main 
organic  features  of  the  family  systems  in 
a  majority,  not  to  say  all,  of  the  Indian 
tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  is  not  yet  possi- 
ble, owing  to  lack  of  material.  In  com- 
munities like  those  of  the  Muskhogean 
and  the  Iroquoian  tribes,  in  which  the 
clan  system  has  been  so  highljr  developed, 
two  radically  different  organic  groups  of 
persons  exist  to  which  the  term  family 
may  properly  be  applied;  and  within 
each  of  these  groups  a  more  or  less  com- 
plex system  of  relationships  definitely 
fixes  the  status  of  every  person,  a  status 
that,  acquired  by  birth  or  adoption,  deter- 
mines the  civil  or  other  rights,  immunities, 
and  obligations  of  the  person.  Among 
the  Iroquois  the  ohwachlra  (the  common 
Iroquoian  name  for  the  maternal  blood 
family)  was  becoming  merged  into  the 
clan  (q.  V. ) ,  so  that  in  specific  cases  the  two 
are  virtually  identical,  although  in  other 
cases  several  ohwachira  are  comprised 
under  one  dan.  The  term  ohwachira  is 
common  to  all  the  known  dialects  of  the 
Iroquoian  stock.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  found  in  these  dialects  several  differ- 
ent names  designating  the  group  called  a 
clan,  seemingly  indicating  the  proba- 
bility that  the  family  as  an  institution 
existed  long  before  the  development  of 
the  clan  organization,  when  the  several 
tribes  still  had  a  common  history  and 
tradition.  But  it  is  not  strictly  accurate 
to  call  an  ohwachira  a  family,  or  a  clan  a 
family.  The  first  and  larger  group  in- 
cludes the  entire  body  of  kindred  of  some 
one  person,  who  is  usually  denominated 
the  propositus. 

In  \iew  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
the  father's  clan  to  a  person,  in  addition 
to  those  inherited  from  the  clan  of  the 
mother,  it  appears  that  the  family  group 
among  the  Iroquois  and  Muskhogean 
tribes  is  composed  of  the  maternal  and 
paternal  clans.  The  clan  owes  the  child 
of  its  son  certain  civil  and  religious  rights, 
and  is  bound  to  the  child  by  obligations 
which  vitally  concern  the  latter's  life  and 
welfare,  present  and  future.    The  youth's 


equipment  for  life  would  not  be  regarded 
as  complete  were  the  performance  of 
these  clan  duties  n^lected/  The  tutelar 
of  every  person  is  named  and  made  by 
the  members  of  the  paternal  clan.  The 
duties  just  mentioned  do  not  end  with 
the  death  of  the  person;  if  occasioned  by 
war  or  by  murder  the  loss  must  be  made 
good  by  the  paternal  clan  supplying  a 
prisoner  or  the  scalp  of  an  enemy. 

Some  of  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  clan  or  clans  whose  sons  have  taken 
wives  from  a  clan  stricken  by  death  are  to 
condole  with  it,  prepare  the  death  feasts, 
provide  suitable  singers  to  chant  the 
dirges  at  the  wake  lasting  one  or  more 
nights,  guard  and  care  for  the  body  lying 
in  state  and  prepare  it  for  burial,  make 
the  bark  burial  case  or  wooden  coffin, 
construct  the  scaffold  or  dig  the  grave, 
and  to  perform  all  the  other  needful 
duties  due  from  clans  bound  together  by 
marriage.  It  was  regarded  as  unseemly 
for  the  stricken  clan  to  do  anything  bat 
mourn  imtil  the  body  of  the  dead  had 
been  placed  in  its  final  resting  place  and 
until  after  the  feast  of  "  reassociating  with 
the  public,'*  held  ten  days  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  at  which  his 
property  was  divided  among  his  heirs 
and  friends.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a 
chief  or  other  noted  person  the  clan 
mourned  for  an  entire  year,  scrupulously 
refraining  from  taking  part  in  public 
affairs  until  the  expiration  of  this  period 
and  until  after  the  installation  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  dead  officer.  During  the 
interim  the  bereaved  clan  was  represented 
by  the  clan  or  clans  bound  to  it  by  the 
ties  of  marriage  and  offspring. 

These  two  clans  are  exogamic  groups, 
entirely  distinct  before  the  child's  birth, 
and  form  two  subdivisions  of  a  lar^r 
group  of  kindred — the  family — of  which 
any  given  person,  the  propdisitus,  is  the 
focal  point  or  point  of  juncture.  Strictly 
speaking,  both  clans  form  incest  groups 
in  relation  to  him.  Every  member  of 
the  community  is  therefore  the  point  of 
contact  and  convercence  of  two  exogamic 
groups  of  persons,  for  in  these  communi- 
ties the  clan  is  exogamic;  that  is  to  say, 
each  is  an  incest  group  in  so  far  as  its 
own  members  are  concerned.  Within 
these  clans  or  exogamic  groups  the  mem- 
bers are  governed  by  rules  of  a  more  or 
less  complex  system  of  relationships, 
which  fix  absolutely  the  position  and 
status  of  everyone  in  the  group,  and  the 
clan  is  thus  organized  ana  limited. 
Those,  then,  who  have  common  blood 
with  one  another,  or  with  a  third  person, 
belong  to  the  same  family  and  are  kin- 
dred. Both  of  these  clans  owe  the  off- 
spring the  rights  and  obligations  of  kin- 
dred, but  in  differing  degrees.  Thus  a 
person  may  be  said  to  have  two  clans,  in 
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some  measure — that  of  his  mother  and  that 
of  his  father.  Both  clans  exercise  rights 
and  are  bound  by  obligations  to  the  house- 
hold of  which  he  is  a  member;  both  have, 
moreover,  in  different  measure,  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  kinship  to  him. 

The  second  and  smaller  group,  the  fire- 
side or  household,  includes  only  the  hus- 
band, his  wife  or  wives,  and  their  chil- 
dren. Where  there  are  several  wives 
from  several  different  families,  this  group 
in  its  fomil^  relations  becomes  very  in- 
tricate, but  18  nevertheless  under  the  rigid 
<K)ntrol  of  family  law  and  usage. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  these  two  groups 
of  persons  are  in  fact  radically  distinct, 
for  the  lesser  group  is  not  merely  a  por- 
tion of  the  larger.  The  relative  status  of 
the  husband  and  his  wife  or  wives  and 
their  children  makes  this  evident. 

Custom,  tradition,  and  the  common  law 
do  not  regard  the  wife  or  wives  of  the 
household  as  belonging  to  the  clan  of  the 
husband.  By  marria^  the  wife  acquires 
no  right  of  membership  in  her  husbind's 
clan,  but  remains  a  member  of  her  own 
clan,  and,  equally  important,  she  trans- 
mits to  her  children  the  right  of  mem- 
bership in  her  clan;  and  she  acquires  no 
rights  of  inheritance  of  property  either 
from  her  husband  or  from  his  clan.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  husband  acquires  no 
rights  from  his  wife  or  from  her  clan,  and 
he,  likewise,  does  not  become  a  member 
of  his  wife's  clan. 

But  the  fireside,  or  household,  is  the 
product  of  the  union  by  marriage  of  two 
persons  of  different  clans,  which  does  not 
establish  between  the  husband  and  wife 
the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  arising 
from  blood- feud  and  from  inheritance. 
It  is  precisely  these  mutual  rights  and 
obligations  that  are  peculiarly  character- 
istic of  the  relations  between  clansmen, 
for  they  subsist  only  between  persons  of 
common  blood,  whether  acquired  by  birth 
or  by  adoption.  Therefore,  husband  and 
'wUe  do  not  belong  to  the  same  clan  or 
family. 

As  there  is  a  law  of  the  clan  or  exogamic 
kinship  group  governing  acts  and  rela- 
tions as  between  members  of  the  same 
clan  group,  so  there  are  rules  and  usages 
governing  the  household  or  fireside  and 
defining  the  rights  and  obligations  be- 
longing to  its  jurisdiction.  The  relations 
of  the  various  members  of  the  fireside  are 
affected  by  the  fact  that  every  member 
of  it  is  directly  subject  to  the  general  rule 
of  the  clan  or  higher  kinship  group — the 
husband  to  that  of  his  clan,  the  wife  or 
wives  to  those  of  their  respective  clans, 
and  the  children  to  those  of  both  parents, 
but  in  different  kind  and  degree. 

The  dominating  importance  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  social  organization  of  a  primitive 
people  is  apparent;  it  is  one  of  the  most 


vital  institutions  founded  by  private  law 
and  usage.  In  such  a  community  every 
member  is  directly  obligated  to  the 
family,  first  of  all,  for  theprotection  that 
safeguards  his  welfare.  The  members  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belongs  are  his 
advocates  and  his  sureties.  In  the  grim 
blood  feud  the  family  defends  him  and 
his  cause,  even  with  their  lives,  if  need  be, 
and  this  care  ends  not  with  his  death,  for 
if  he  be  murdered  the  family  avenges  his 
murder  or  exacts  payment  therefor.  In 
the  savage  and  barbaric  ages,  even  to  the 
beginning  of  civilization,  the  community 
placed  reliance  largely  on  the  family  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  the  redress  of 
wrongs,  and  the  punishment  of  crime. 

Concerned  wholly  with  the  intimate 
relations  of  private  life,  family  custom 
and  law  are  administered  within  the 
family  and  by  its  organs;  such  customs 
and  laws  constitute  daily  rules  of  action, 
which,  with  their  underlying  motives, 
embody  the  common  sense  of  the  com- 
munity. In  a  measure  they  are  not  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  public  enactment, 
although  in  specific  cases  the  violation  of 
family  rights  and  obligations  incurs  the 
l^al  penalties  of  tribal  or  public  law,  and 
so  sometimes  family  government  comes 
ihto  conflict  with  public  law  and  welfare. 
But  by  the  increasing  power  of  trit«l  or 
public    law   through    centralization    of 

Sower  and  political  organization  the  in-, 
ependence  of  the  family  in  private  feuds, ' 
regarded  as  dangerous  to  the  good  order 
of  the  community,  is  gradually  limited. 
And  when  the  family  becomes  a  unit  or 
is  absorbed  in  a  higher  organization  the 
individual  acquires  certain  rights  at  the 
expense  of  the  family — the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  higher  tribunal  is  one  of  these. 

The  wealth  and  power  of  a  clan  or  fam- 
ily depend  primarily  on  the  dearth  or 
abundance  of  its  numbers.  Hence  the 
loss  of  a  single  person  is  a  great  loss,  and 
there  is  need  that  it  be  made  good  by  re- 
placing the  departed  with  another  or  by 
many  others,  according  to  the  relative 
standing  and  importance  of  the  person  to 
be  restored.  For  example,  Aharihon,  an 
Onondaaa  chieftain  of  the  17th  century, 
sacrificed  40  men  to  the  shade  of  his 
brother  to  show  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  held  him.  But  among  the  Iro- 
quois the  duty  of  restoring  the  loss  does 
not  devolve  directly  on  the  stricken  clan 
or  exogamic  kinship  group,  but  upon 
all  allied  to  it  by  the  ties  of  what  is 
termed  hontoflnishofC — i.  e.,  upon  those 
whose  fathers  are  clansmen  oi  the  per- 
son to  be  replaced.  So  the  birth  or  the 
adoption  of  many  men  in  a  clan  or  ex- 
ogamic kinship  group  is  a  great  advan- 
t^e  to  it;  for  although  these  men  become 
separated  through  the  obligation  of  mar- 
rying into  clans  or  such  groups  other  than 
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their  own,  the  children  of  such  unions 
are  bound  in  a  measure  to  the  clan  or 
exogamic  kinship  eroup  of  their  fathers. 
This  is  a  principle  so  well  established 
that  the  chief  matron  of  the  paternal  clan 
or  exogamic  kinship  might  oblige  these 
offspring  of  diverse  nouseholds  (as  many 
as  might  suflSce)  to  go  to  war  in  fulfil- 
ment of  their  obligation,  as  seemed  good 
to  her;  or  she  might  stop  them  if  they 
wished  to  undertake  a  war  which  was 
not,  from  its  expediency,  pleasing  to  her 
and  her  advisers.  Therefore  this  chief 
matron,  having  decided  that  the  time  was 
at  hand  **to  raise  again  the  fallen  tree'' 
or  "to  put  back  oh  the  vacant  mat"  one 
of  the  clan  whom  death  removed,  would 
inform  one  of  the  children  whose  fathers 
were  her  clansmen,  their  honth<Mnx\  that 
it  was  her  desire  that  he  form  and  lead 
a  war  party  against  their  enemies  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  prisoner  or  a  scalp 
for  the  purpose  named.  The  person  whom 
she  selected  was  one  judged  most  capable 
of  executing  her  commission.  This  was 
soon  accomplished.  She  enforced  and 
confirmed  this  commission  with  a  belt  of 
wampum.  So  powerful  was  this  chief 
matron  of  a  clan  that  when  the  council 
chiefs  did  not  favor  the  designs  of  certain 
ambitious  war  chiefs  in  raising  levies  for 
military  purposes,  fearing  that  they  might 
injure  the  best  interests  of  the  tribe,  one 
of  the  surest  methods  the^  might  employ 
to  frustrate  these  enterprises  was  to  win 
the  chief  matrons  of  the  clans  whose 
clansmen  were  the  fathers  of  the  recruits 
from  the  other  clans,  for  these  chief 
matrons  had  only  to  interpose  their  influ- 
ence and  authority  to  bring  to  naught 
the  best  concerted  designs  and  enterprises 
of  these,  ambitious  war  chiefs.  This  is 
ample  evidence  that  these  women  had 
an  influence  in  some  degree  exceeding 
that  of  the  council  of  the  ancienta  and 
tribal  chiefs. 

In  the  blood  feud  the  paternal  kin  did 
not  interfere  except  by  counsel;  but  to 
avenge  the  death  of  a  clansman  of  their 
father  was  an  obligation.  Outlaws  were 
denied  family  and  tribal  rights.  The  re- 
nunciation of  clan  kinship  entailed  the 
loss  of  every  right  and  immunity  inhering 
in  kinship.  The  fundamental  concept  in 
the  organic  structure  of  the  family  with 
its  rignte,  immunities,  and  obligations  is 
that  of  protection.  To  exercise  the  right 
of  feud  was  lawful  only  to  avenge  the 
guilty  murder  of  a  clansman. 

The  clan  or  family  was  made  useful  by 
the  tribe  as  a  police  organization,  through 
which  control  was  exercised  over  lawless 
men  who  otherwise  were  beyond  re- 
straint. Every  clan  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  members, 
even  to  the  taking  of  life  for,  cause. 

The  mutual  obligations  of  kindred 
subsist  between  persons  who  can  act  for 


themselves;  but  there  are  duties  of  pro- 
tection by  these  toward  those  who  can 
not  act  for  themselves  for  any  reason 
whatever,  for  it  is  a  principle  of  human- 
ity that  they  who  are  legally  independ- 
ent should  protect  those  who  are  legally 
dependent.  The  modem  law  of  guard- 
ianship of  minors  and  imbeciles  is  evi- 
dently but  a  survival  and  extension  of 
this  obligation  of  protection  in  the  primi- 
tive family  and  clan. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  tribes  of  the 
N.W.  coast,  Swanton(  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
VII,  no.  4,  1905)  says  that  in  addition  to 
the  **  husband,  wife,  and  children,  a 
household  was  often  increased  by  a  num- 
ber of  relations  who  lived  with  the  house 
owner  on  almost  equal  terms,  several 
poor  relations  or  prot^g^  who  acted  as 
servants,  and  on  the  K.  Pacific  coast  as 
many  slaves  as  the  house  owner  could 
afford  or  was  able  to  capture." 

In  tribes  where  a  clan  or  gentile  oi^ni- 
zation  similar  to  that  of  the  Iroqu6ian  and 
the  Muskhogean  tribes  does  not  exist,  it 
is  known  that  the  incest  groups  on  the 
maternal  and  the  paternal  sides  are  largely 
determined  by  tne  system  of  relation- 
ships, which  fixes  the  position  and  status 
of  every  person  witnin  an  indefinite 
group,  aiid  the  incest  group  is  reckoned 
from  each  propositus.  That  is  to  say, 
marriage  and  cohabitation  may  not  sub- 
sist between  persons  related  to  each  other 
within  prescribed  limits  on  both  the  ma- 
ternal and  paternal  sides,  although  kin- 
-ship  may  be  recognized  as  extending 
beyond  the  prescribed  limit  Among  the 
Klamath  these  relationships  are  defined 
by  reciprocal  terms  defining  the  relation 
rather  than  the  persons,  just  as  the  term 
"cousin"  is  employed  between  cousins. 

In  speaking  of  the  fierce,  turbulent, 
and  cruel  Atl^pascan  tribes  of  the  valley 
of  the  Yukon,  Kirkby  (Smithson.  Rep. 
1864,  1865),  says:  "There  is,  however, 
another  division  among  them,  of  a  more 
interesting  and  important  character  than 
that  of  the  tribes  ]ust  mentioned.  Irre- 
spective of  tribe  they  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  termed,  re8pectively,Chit-8a, 
Nate-sa,  and  Tanges-at-sa,  faintly  repre- 
senting the  aristocracy,  the  middle  classes, 
and  the  poorer  orders  of  civilized  nations, 
the  former  being  the  most  wealthy  and  the 
latter  the  poorest.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, they  greatly  differ,  it  being  the  rule 
for  a  man  not  to  marry  in  his  own,  but  to 
take  a  wif6  from  either  of  the  other 
classes.  A  Chit-sa  gentleman  will  marry 
a  Tanges-at-sa  peasant  without  the  least 
feeling  infra  dig.  The  offspring  in  every 
case  belong  to  the  class  of  the  mother. 
This  arrangement  has  had  a  most  bene- 
ficial effect  in  allaying  the  deadly  feuds 
formerly  so  frequent  among  them."  As 
no  further  data  are  given,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what,   if  any,  was  the  internal 
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strncture  and  oi^nization  of  these  three 
exogamic  classes,  with  female  descent, 
mentioned  above.  AppMirently  a  similar 
social  organization  existed  among  the 
Natchez,  but  no  detailed  information  on 
the  subject  is  available. 

See  Adoption,  Captives^  Clan  and  Gens, 
Government,  Labor,  Kinship,  Marriage, 
Slavery,  Social  organization.  Women. 

(j.  N.  B.  H.) 

7araon  ( '  Pharaoh' ) .  A  tribe  of  A|Micne. 
From  references  in  early  Smnish  writing 
to  the  **Apache  hordes  of  rharaoh,"  it  is 
assumed  that  the  name  of  the  Faraon 
Apache  was  thus  derived.  This  tribe, 
no  longen  known  by  name,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  s.  division  of  the  Querecho 
of  Coronado  (1541),  the  Vaqueros  of 
Benavides  (1630)  and  other  17th  century 
writers,  and  part  at  least  of  the  Llaneros 
of  more  recent  times.  Their  principal 
range  was  that  part  of  New  Mexico  lying 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos, 
although  their  raids  extended  beyond 
this  area.  Nothing  is  known  of  their 
ethnic  relations,  but  judging  from  their  ^ 
habitat,  they  were  probably  more  closely 
related  to  the  Mescaleroe  than  to  any 
other  of  the  Apache  tribes,  if  indeed  they 
were  not  a  part  of  them.  They  made 
numerous  depredations  against  the  Span- 
ish and  Pueblo  settlements  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
Chihuahua,  and  for  a  time  at  least  their 
principal  rendezvous  was  the  Sandia  mts. 
in  the  former  territory.  Several  expedi- 
tions were  led  against  them  by  the  Spanish 
authorities,  and  treaties  of  peace  were 
made,  but  these  did  not  prove  to  be  bind- 
i ng.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra  ( Geog. , 
59,  1864)  their  divisions  were  Ancavistis, 
Jacomi8,Orejones,Carlanes,andCuampe8, 
but  of  these  the  Carlanes  at  least  belonged 
to  the  Jicarillas.  (p.  w.  h.I 

ApMh*  hoard!  of  Fharaoli.^Doc.  of  1714  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  232, 1889.  Apaehet 
Faraonet.— Autoflde  giierra  (1704)  quoted  by  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst  JPapers,  v,  188, 1890.  Apaohea 
Faronea.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  £thnol.  8oc.  Lond..  ii, 
265, 1850.  Apaohet Pharaooea.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
784. 1736.  Apaehea  Taraonea.— Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man,  253, 1898  (misprint) .  Faraona.— Doc.  Of  1714 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
180, 1890.  Faraon  Apaohet.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  228, 1889.  Paraonea.— Vllla-Sefior,  Thea- 
tro  Am.,  pt.  2,  416,  1748.  Fardonea.— Humboldt, 
Kingd.  of  N.  8p.,  n,  238, 1822  (misprint).  Farreoa 
ApacAM.— Vargas  (1694)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  896,  1869.  Intn^en-n^.— Escudero, 
NoticiasEfvtad.de  Chihuahua,  212, 1834  (misprint). 
Pharaona.— Valverde  (1720)  quoted  bv  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v.  184. 1890.  Pharaonea.— 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950, 1736.  Southern  Apaches.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  183,  1890. 
Taraoone.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  416, 
1748.  Taraonet.— Mota-Padilla.  Hist,  de  la  Con- 
quista,  516, 1742.  Tarraeoaet.— Domenech,  Deserts 
of  N.  Am.,  II,  7, 1860.  TuU-jenne.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  59, 1864. 

Par  Indian!.  A  general  term  used  by 
English  writers  alK)ut  the  beginnini^  of 
the  18th  century  to  designate  the  Indians 
of  any  tribe  remote  from  the  English  set- 


tlements of  the  N.  Atlantic  coast.  It  was 
applied  more  especially  to  the  tribes  of 
the  upper  ^reat  lakes  and  to  the  Shawnee 
before  their  removal  from  the  S.  The 
word  occurs  also  as  **Farr."        (  j.  m.  ) 

Farmen  Band.  A  Dakota  division, 
probably  of  the  Mdewakanton,  whose 
habitat  was  below  L.  Traverse,  Minn. 
OiTiliaed  Parmers.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  100, 1860. 
laUoa.— Hinman,  MS.  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1881.  Parm- 
ert'  hand.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  68,1860.  New  oiTilisod 
band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 102, 1860.  8a<^.— Gale, 
Upper  Mi«8.,  252,  1867  (probably  misprint  for 
Taopi).  Taopi't  baad.—McKusick  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  315,  im. 

Parmer'i  Brother.  A  Seneca  chief, 
known  among  his  people  as  Honanya- 
wus,  of  vulgar  meanmg,  bom  in  1716,  or 
1718,  or  1732,  according  to  var3;ing  au- 
thorities; died  in  1814  (Drake,  Biog.  and 
Hist  Inds.,  bk.  v,  108, 1837;  Haines,  Am. 
Indian  J  579,  1888).  He  is  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Red  Jacket,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  promi- 
nence until  about  1792.  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  speeches  was  delivered  before 
a  council  at  Grenesee  r.,  N.  Y.,  in  1798. 
He  signed  the  treaties  of  Grenesee,  Sept 
15,  1797,  and  Buffalo  cr..  June  30,  1802. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war  of  1812,  and  although  80  years 
of  age  engaged  actively  in  the  strife  and  was 
present  in  the  action  near  Ft  George,  N.  Y. , 
Aug.  1 7, 1813.  He  died  soon  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Lundy's  Lane  and  was  buried  with 
military  honors  by  the  fifth  regiment  of 
U.  S.  infantry.  Farmer's  Brother  was 
always  an  advocate  of  peace  and  more 
than  once  prevented  his  tribe  from  going 
on  the  warpath.  (c.  t.) 

Fasting.  A  rite  widely  observed  among 
the  Indians  and  practised  both  in  private 
and  in  connection  with  public  ceremonies. 
The  first  fast  took  place  at  puberty,  when 
the  youth  was  sometimes  sent  to  a  seques- 
tered place  and  remained  alone,  &»ting 
and  praying  from  1  to  4  days,  or  even 
lon^r  (see  Child  life) .  At  this  time  or 
during  similar  fasts  which  followed,  he 
was  supposed  to  see  in  a  dream  the  object 
which  was  to  be  his  special  medium  of 
communication  with  tne  supernatural. 
Simple  garments  or  none  were  worn  when 
&»ting.  Among  some  tribes  clay  was  put 
upon  the  head,  and  tears  were  shed  as 
the  appeals  were  made  to  the  unseen  pow- 
ers. At  the  conclusion  of  a  lone  fast  the 
quantity  of  food  taken  was  regulated  for 
several  days.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
an  adult  to  fast,  as  a  prayer  for  success, 
when  about  to  enter  upon  an  important 
enterprise,  as  war  or  hunting.  Fasting 
was  also  a  means  by  which  occult  power 
was  believed  to  be  acquired;  a  shaman 
had  to  fast  frequently  in  order  to  be  able 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Initiation  into  religious  societies  was 
accompanied  by  fasting,  and  in  some  of 
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the  great  ceremonies  all  the  principal  ac- 
tors were  obliged  to  fast  prior  to  taking 
part/  The  length  of  these  fasts  varied 
with  the  ceremony  and  the  tribe,  and 
ranged  from  midnight  to  sunset,  or  con- 
tinued 4  days  and  nights.  Fasting  gen- 
erally included  abstmence  from  water 
as  well  as  food.  The  reason  for  fasting 
has  been  explained  by  a  Cherokee  priest 
as  '*a  means  to  spintualize  the  human 
nature  and  quicken  the  spiritual  vision 
by  abstinence  from  earth  1  y  food. '  *  Other 
tribes  have  regarded  it  as  a  method  by 
which  to  remove  **the  smell"  of  the 
common  world.  Occasionally  chiefs  or 
leader?  have  appointed  a  tribal  fast  in 
order  to  avert  threatening  disaster.  See 
Feasts. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Co- 
lumbian Mus.  Publ.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  in, 
1900-03;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol. 
and  Archceol.,  iv,  1894,  (2)  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Matthews  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1902;  Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900.         (a.  c.  f.) 

Fax.  A  former  Chumashan  village  near 
Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Feasts.  Among  all  tribes  there  were 
feasts,  ranging  in  importance  from  that  of 
the  little  child  to  its  playmate  up  to  those 
which  were  a  part  of  the  great  sacred 
ceremonies.  These  so-called  feasts  were 
never  elaborate  and  were  simply  served, 
each  portion  being  ladled  from  the  kettle 
by  the  hostess,  or  by  one  appointed  for 
the  task. 

Feasts  were  held  at  stated  times.  On 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  the  coming  of  the 
salmon  was  celebrated  in  a  feast  oi  thanks- 
giving by  all  the  tribes  able  to  secure 
the  fish  from  inlets  or  rivers.  Farther  s. 
the  ripening  of  acorns  and  other  fruits 
was  similarly  observed.  The  maturing  of 
the  maize  was  the  occasion  for  tribal  fes- 
tivities; at  that  time  the  Creeks  held 
their  8-day8'  ceremony  known  as  the 
Busk  (q.  v.),  when  the  new  com  was 
eaten,  the  new  fire  kindled,  new^rments 
worn,  and  all  past  enmities  forgiven.  In 
November,  when  the  Eskimo  had  gath- 
ered their  winter  store,  they  held  a  feast, 
at  which  time  gifts  were  exchanged; 
by  this  a  temporary  relationship  was 
formed  between  the  giver  and  taker, 
which  tended  to  good  feeling  and  fellow- 
ship. During  the  full  moon  of  Decem- 
ber the  Eskimo  held  a  feast  to  which 
the  bladders  of  animals  killed  during  the 
year  were  brought.  These  were  *"sup- 
posed  to  contain  the  inuaSy  or  shades  of 
the  animals."  On  the  sixth  and  last  day 
the  bladders  were  taken  out  to  a  hole 
made  in  the  ice,  and  thrust  into  the  water 
under  the  ice.  They  "were  supposed 
to  swim  far  out  to  sea  and  then  enter 


the  bodies  of  unborn  animals  of  their 
kind,  thus  becoming  reincarnated  and 
renderi  ng  game  more  plentiful ' '  ( Nelson ) . 
Among  the  Iroquois  a  feast  was  held  to 
keep  the  medicine  alive.  Religious  cere- 
monies to  insure  fruitfulness  took  place 
at  the  planting  of  the  maize,  at  which 
time  a  feast  was  held. 

Feasts  were  given  on  the  completion  of 
a  house,  at  a  marria^,  and  when  a  child 
was  named.  Feasts  in  honor  of  the  dead 
were  widely  observed.  The  time  which 
must  elapse  after  a  death  before  the  feast 
could  be  given  varied  among  the  tribes. 
Among  some  of  the  Plains  Indians  it  oc- 
curred after  4  days,  with  the  Iroquois  after 
10  days,  and  with  other  tribes  after  nearly 
a  year.  The  Eskimo  held  their  memo- 
rial feast  late  in  November.  The  near 
relatives  were  the  hosts,  and  the  dead 
were  supposed  to  be  present  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  dwelling  where  they  enjoyed 
the  festivities  in  their  honor,  partaking 
of  the  food  and  water  cast  there  for  them, 
and  receiving  the  clothing  put  as  a  gift 
upon  their  namesakes.  At  the  feast  for 
the  dead  held  by  the  ,tribes  on  the  n. 
Pacific  coast,  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
were  also  supposed  to  be  present,  but  the 
portions  of  food  intended  for  them  were 
passed  through  the  fire  and  reached  them 
in  this  manner.  The  Huron  held  their 
ceremonial  feast  in  the  fall,  when  all  who 
had  died  during  the  year  were  disinterred 
by  their  kindr^,  the  flesh  stripped  from 
the  bones,  and  these  wrapped  in  new 
robes  and  laid  in  the  clan  burial  pit. 
The  feast  was  one  of  tribal  importance  and 
was  accompanied  with  religious  rites. 

It  was  incumbent  on  an  aspirant  to 
tribal  honor  to  give  feasts  to  the  chiefs, 
and  one  who  desired  initiation  into  a  so- 
ciety must  provide  feasts  for  the  society. 
Respect  to  chiefs  and  leading  men  waa 
expressed  by  a  feast.  On  such  an  occa- 
sion the  host  and  his  family  did  not  eat 
with  their  quests;  they  provided  the  food 
and  the  dishes,  but  the  head  chief  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  guests  to  act  as  serv^er. 
At  all  feasts  the  host  was  careful  not  to 
include  in  the  food  or  the  dishes  used 
anything  that  would  be  tabu  to  an>;  of 
his  guests;  a  failure  to  observe  this  im- 
portant point  would  be  considered  an 
insult. 

The  meeting  of  secular  societies 
among  the  Plains  tribes,  whether  the 
mem&rship  was  of  one  or  both  sexes, 
were  always  accompanied  with  a  feast. 
There  was  no  public  invitation,  but  the 
herald  of  the  society  went  to  each  lodge 
and  gave  notice  of  the  meeting.  The 
food  was  provided  by  the  family  at 
whose  lodge  the  society  met,  or  by  cer- 
tain other  duly  appointed  persons.  The 
preparation  for  the  feast  varied  in  differ- 
ent societies  within  the  same  tribe.     In 
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some  instances  the  food  was  brought 
ready  cooked  to  the  lodge,  in  others  it 
was  prepared  in  the  presence  of  the  as- 
sembly* The  people  brought  their  own 
eating  vessels,  for  at  these  feasts  one  had 
to  eat  all  that  was  served  to  him  or  take 
what  was  left  to  his  home. 

In  most  tribal  ceremonies  sacred  feasts 
occurred,  for  which  certain  prescribed 
food  was  prepared  and  partaken  of  with 
special  ceremony.  Feasts  of  this  kind 
often  took  place  at  the  close  of  a  cere- 
mony, rarelv  at  the  beginning,  although 
sometimes  the^  marked  a  particular  sta^e 
in  the  proceedmgs.  Among  the  Iroquois, 
and  perhaps  other  tribes,  the  owner 
feastM  his  fetish  (q.  v.),  and  the  cere- 
mony of  the  calumet  (q.  v.),  according 
to  earlv  writers,  was  always  concluded 
with  a  feast,  and  was  iisnally  accompanied 
by  an  exchange  of  presents. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  cognates  there 
was  a  gathering  called  "the  fire-place 
feast.**  A  company  of  young  men  or  of 
young  women,  never  of  both  sexes,  met 
together  by  invitation  of  one  of  their 
number.  When  the  company  took  their 
places  around  the  fire,  a  space  at  the  w. 
was  left,  where  a  bowl  and  spoon  were 
placed  to  represent  the  presence  of  Wa- 
kanda,  the  giver  of  food. 

At  every  feast  of  any  kind,  on  any 
occasion  where  food  was  to  be  eaten,  a 
bit  or  small  portion  was  first  lifted  to  the 
zenith,  sometimes  presented  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  and  then  dro]^ped  upon 
the  earth  at  the  edge  of  the  hre  or  into 
the  fire.  During  this  act,  which  was  an 
offering  of  thanks  for  the  gift  of  food, 
every  one  present  remained  silent  and 
motionless.  See  Eliqaette,  Fasting^  Foody 
Potlatch. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field 
Columbian  Mus.  Publ.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  in, 
1900-03;  Fewkes  in  15th,  16th,  and  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897-1900;  Fletcher  in 
PudI.  Peabody  Museum;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  he^,  i,  177,  1884;  Hoffman  in  7th 
and  14th  Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1891, 1896;  Jenks 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions. Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii,  1896-1901; 
Matthews  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
VI,  1902;  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,^7, 
1899.  (a.  c.F.) 

Featherwork.  The  feathers  of  birds  en- 
tered largely  into  the  industries,  decora- 
tions, war,  and  worship  of  the  Indians. 
All  common  species  lent  their  plumage 
on  occasion,  but  there  were  some  that 
were  especially  sought:  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, water  birds  during  their  annual 
•  migrations;  the  eagle  everywhere;  wild 
tuAeys  in  their  habitat;  ravens  and  flick- 
ers on  the  N.  Pacific  coast;  woodpeckers, 
meadow  larks,  crested  quail,  mallard 
ducks,  jays,  blackbirds,  and  orioles  in 


California;  and  in  the  Pueblo  region, 
eagles,  hawks,  turkeys,  and  parrots  espe- 
cially. The  prominent  species  in  every 
area  were  used. 

Not  willing  to  depend  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  hunt,  the  Pueblo  and  Virginia  In- 
dian^ held  eagles  and  turkeys  in  captivity 
until  such  time  as  their  feathers  were 
wanted.  Property  right  in  eagles  of  cer- 
tain localities  were  recognized  by  the 
Pueblos.  In  the  Arctic  regions  parkas 
were  made  of  bird  skins  sewed  together, 
the  feathers  forming  an  excellent  barrier 
against  the  cold.  To  the  southward  the 
skins  of  young  waterfowl,  while  covered 
with  down,  were  sewed  together  for  robes. 
The  historic  tribes  of  the  E.  cut  bird  skins 
into  strips  and  wove  them  into  blankets  in 
the  same  way  that  the  western  tribes 
used  rabbit  skins.  In  the  turkey  robes 
described  by  Capt.  John  Smith  and  other 
early  explorers  the  pretty  feathers  of  these 
birds  were  tied  in  knots  to  form  a  network, 
out  of  which  beautiful  patterned  cloaks 
were  wrought.  Fans  and  other  acces- 
sories of  dress  were  made  of  wings  or 
feathers  by  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes. 
The  uses  of  feathers  in  decoration  were 
numberless.  The  Western  Eskimo  sewed 
little  sprays  of  down  into  the  seams  of 
garments  and  bags  made  of  intestinal 
membranes,  and  the  California  Indians 
decorated  their  exquisite  basketry  in  the 
same  manner.  The  quills  of  small  birds, 
split  and  dyed,  were  used  for  beautiful 
embroidery  and  basketry  in  the  same 
way  as  porcupine  quilfe.  For  giving 
directness  to  the  flight  of  arrows,  feathers 
were  usually  split  so  that  the  halves  could 
be  tied  or  glued  to  the  shaftment  in  twos 
or  threes.  Among  the  Eskimo  and  some 
of  the  southwestern  Indians  the  feathers 
were  laid  on  flat  Among  California 
tribes  bird  scalps  were  used  as  money, 
being  both  a  standard  of  value  and  a  me- 
dium of  exchange.  The  most  striking 
uses  of  feathers  were  in  connection  with 
social  customs  and  in  symbolism.  The 
masks  and  the  bodies  of  performers  in 
ceremonies  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast  were 
copiously  adorned  with  down.  Feathers 
worn  by  the  Plains  tribes  in  the  hair  in- 
dicated rank  by  their  kind  and  number, 
or  by  the  manner  of  mounting  or  notch- 
ing. *  The  decoration  of  the  stem  of  the 
calumet  (q.  v. )  was  of  feathers,  the  col- 
ors of  which  depended  on  the  purpose  for 
which  the  calumet  was  offer^.  Whole 
feathers  of  eagles  were  made  into  war- 
bonnets,  plumes,  and  long  trails  for 
dances  and  solemnities.  In  the  Pueblo 
region  feathers  played  an  important  r61e 
in  symbolism  and  worship — prayer- 
sticks,"  wands,  altar  decorations,  and  as- 
pergills  were  made  of  them.  The  downy 
feather  was  to  the  mind  of  the  Indian  a 
kind  of  bridge  between  the  spirit  world 
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and  ours.     Creation    and   other   myths 
spring  out  of  feathers. 

Feather  technic  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment belongs  to  South  America,  Central 
America,  and  Polynesia^ but  there  is  con- 
tinuity in  the  processes  from  the  n.  part  of 
America  southward.  See  Adornment^  Arty 
Clothing f  Color  symholismy  Eagle,  Exchange, 
Horse,  Ornament,  Quillwork,  Weaving. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i-v, 
1874-75;  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvir, 
pt.3,  1905;  Goddard  in  Publ.  Univ.  Cal., 
Am.  Archseol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1903; 
Holmes  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  1888, 
(2)  in  13th  Rep.B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Mallery 
in  10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1893;  Mason  (1)  in 
Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1902,  1904,  (2)  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1886,  1889;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.B.A.E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1894;  Winship  in  14th  Rep.B.  A. 
E.,  1896.  (o.T.  M.) 

Features.     See  Anatomy. 

Fejin.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Tewa  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Abiquiu,  on  the  Rio  Chama,  Rio  Arriba 
CO.,  N.  Mex. 

Fe-jiu.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  54, 
1892.    Fo-jyu.— Ibid.,65. 

Fermentation.  Instances  are  few  among 
the  North  American  tribes  of  the  employ- 
ment of  fermentation  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose. The  phenomena  of  the  "turn- 
ing'* or  souring  of  cooked  vegetal  food  or 
of  ripe  fruit  must  frequently  have  been 
observed,  but  the  isolation  of  a  pure  cul- 
ture, the  starting  and  control  of  its  action 
to  furnish  a  desired  product  or  result,  was 
practically  unknown.  The  rare  examples 
of  primitive  American  brewing  and  yeast 
making,  however,  are  instructive  as  bear- 
ing on  the  development  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  fermentation.  Some 
Calif  omian  tribes  prej>aremanzanita  cider 
by  mashing  the  berries  of  the  Ardosto- 
pnylos  manzanila,  collecting  the  juice 
and  allowing  it  to  ferment  irom  natural 
causes — by  means  of  minute  organisms, 
such  as  yeast  and  bacteria,  which  are  con- 
stantly "present  in  human  surrounding 
and  for  which  the  juice  of  ripened  fruit 
presents  a  proper  medium.  This,  how- 
ever, was  perhaps  not  knowingly  used  as 
a  fermented  drink  or  intoxicant  in  abo- 
riginal times.  A  step  in  advance  of  this 
is  observed  in  the  preparation  of  tiswin 
by  the  Apache  of  Arizona;  corn  is  soaked, 
sprouted,  dried,  and  ground,  and  this  is 
mixed  in  water  and  kept  in  a  warm  place 
to  ferment,  producing  a  kind  of  beer.  The 
fermenting  agent  is  natural,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  manzanita  cider,  but  the  production 
of  malt  as  a  culture  for  the  yeast  germs 
seems  to  indicate  that  tiswin  is  not  an 
Apache  invention.  The  Apache  also  fer- 
ment pine  bark  by  a  process  more  primitive 


than  that  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
tiswin.  In  the  crude  fermentations  de- 
scribed, the  Indians  have  learned  to  put 
their  brew  in  a  jar  long  used  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  thus  retaining  in  its  pores  the 
organisms  causing  fermentation.  What 
appears  to  be  an  approach  to  the  discovery 
of  beer  is  found  in  tbesour  com  gruel  made 
by  the  Cherokee  and  other  southern  trib^, 
and  by  the  Huron  and  other  tribes  of  the 
N.  This  is  a  thin  gruel  of  com  meal  and 
water  allowed  to  sour.  It  was  a  popular 
food,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  had 
an  intoxicating  effect.  Among  the  Pue- 
blos is  found  the  highest  advance  in  the 
process  of  fermentation — the  preparation 
and  preservation  of  yeast  for  oread  mak- 
ing. This  is  made  by  retaining  corn 
meal  in  the  mouth  for  several  hours, 
when '  the  magma  is  ejected  into  the  food 
mass  designed  to  be  fermented.  By  this 
method  the  starch  of  the  com  meal  is  acted 
on  by  the  ptyalin  of  the  saliva,  rendering 
it  a  culture  medium  for  the  yeast  which, 
once  "set,'*  continued  its  action  in- 
definitely. The  ZufXi  have  discovered 
that  by  means  of  salt  and  lime  this  saliva 
yeast  may  be  preserved  for  future  use. 
Saliva  yeast  was  known  to  most  beer- 
drinking  agricultural  tribes  of  the  Old 
World;  in  America  it  is  known  to  various 
tribes  of  s.  Mexico  and  of  Central  and 
South  America,  but  so  far  as  known  the 
Pueblos  and  neighboring  tribes  are  the 
only  ones  in  northern  America  acquainted 
with  its  use.    See  Food. 

Consult  dishing,  Zufli  Breadstuff,  The 
Millstone,  ix,  x,  Indianapolis,  1884-85; 
Goddard  in  Univ.  of  Cal.  Publ.,  Am. 
Archieol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1903;  Hrdlicka, 
Tesvino  among  the  White  River  Apaches, 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  190,  1904.     (w.  h.) 

Fesere.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Tewa  on  a  mesa  w.  or  s.  of  the  Rio 
Chama,  near  Abiquiu,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N. 
Mex. 

Fe-M-re.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  58, 
1892. 

Fetish  ( Portuguese :  feiti^o, .  *  a  charm ' , 

*  sorcery*,  *  enchantment '  {whence  the 
'EngWah  fetish);  adjective,  'made  by  art', 

*  artificial',  'skilfully  contrived*;  Latin 
factitious,  'made  by  art*,  *  artful  by  magic*) . 
Among  the  American  Indians  an  object, 
large  oi  small,  natural  or  artificial,  re- 
gained as  possessing  consciousness,  voli- 
tion and  immortal  life,  and  especially 
orenda  (q.  v. ),  or  magic  power,  the  essen- 
tial characteristic,  whicn  enables  the  ob- 
ject to  accomplish,  in  addition  to  those 
that  are  usual,  abnormal  results  in  a 
mysterious  manner.  Apparently  in  any 
specific  case  the  distinctive  function  and 
sphere  of  action  of  the  fetish  depends 
largely  on  the  nature  of  the  object  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  it.  It  is  the  im- 
agined possession  of  this  potent  mysteri- 
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0U8  power  that  causes  an  object  to  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
of  its  poesessor. 

In  the  belief  of  the  Indians,  all  things 
are  animate  and  incarnate — men,  beasts, 
lands,  waters,  rocks,  plants,  trees,  stars, 
winds,  clouds,  and  night — ^and  all  pos- 
sess volition  and  immortal  life;  yet  many 
of  these  are  held  in  perpetual  bondage  by 
weird  spells  of  some  mighty  enchantment. 
So,  although  lakes  and  seas  may  writhe 
in  billows,  they  can  not  traverse  the 
earth,  while  brooks  and  rivers  may  run 
and  bound  over  the  land,  yet  even  they 
may  be  held  by  the  potent  magic  power 
of  the  god  of  winter.  Mountains  and 
hills  may  throb  and  quake  with  pain  and 
grief,  but  they  can  not  travel  over  the 
earth  because  they  are  held  in  thraldom 
by  the  powerful  spell  of  some  potent  en- 
enanter.  Thus  it  is  that  rocks,  trees, 
roots,  *  stocks  and  stones*,  bones,  the 
limbs  and  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  vari- 
ous bodies  of  nature  are  verily  the  living 
tombs  of  diverse  beings  and  spirits.  Oi 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  the  fetish,  for  even 
the  least  of  these  may  be  chosen.  More- 
over, a  fetish  is  an  object  which  may  also 
represent  a  vision,  a  dream,  a  thought, 
or  an  action. 

The  following  extract  from  Cushing's 
Zufii  Fetiches  (2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883) 
will  show  the  reputed  connection  between 
the  object  and  its  (^uickener,  between  the 
object  and  the  thing  it  represents.  In 
speaking  of  the  Two  Sun  Children,  Gush- 
ing says:  "Now  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  hardened,  even  the  animals  of 
prey,  powerful  and  like  the  fathers  (gods) 
themselves,  would  have  devoured  the 
children  of  men;  and  the  Two  thought  it 
was  not  well  that  they  should  all  be  per- 
mitted to  live,  *for,'  said  they,  *  alike  will 
the  children  of  men  and  the  children  of 
the  animals  of  prey  multiply  themselves. 
The  animals  of  prey  are  provided  with 
talons  and  teeth ;  men  are  but  poor,  the 
finished  beings  of  earth,  therefore  the 
weaker.' 

**  Whenever  they  came  across  the  path- 
way of  one  of  these  animals,  were  he  a 
great  mountain  lion  or  but  a  mere  mole, 
they  struck  him  with  the  fire  of  lightning 
which  thejr  carried  in  their  ma^ic  shield. 
Thlu!  and  instantly  he  was  shnveled  and 
burned  into  stone. 

"Then  said  they  to  the  animals  that 
they  had  changed  into  stone:  'That  ye 
may  not  be  evil  unto  men,  but  that  ye 
may  be  a  great  good  unto  them,  have  we 
changed  you  into  rock  everlasting.  By 
the  magic  breath  of  prey,  by  the  heart 
that  shall  endure  forever  within  you, 
shall  ye  be  made  to  serve  instead  of  to 
devour  mankind." 

**Thus  was  the  surface  of  the  earth 
hardened  and  scorched  and  many  of  all 


kinds  of  beings  changed  to  stone.  Thus, 
too,  it  happened  that  we  -find, 'here  and 
there  throughout  the  world,  their  forms, 
sometimes  large  like  the  beings  them- 
selves, sometimes  shriveled  and  distorted. 
And  we  often  see  among  the  rocks  the 
forms  of  many  beings  that  live  no  longer, 
which  shows  us  that  all  was  different  in 
the  'days  of  the  new.' 

**0f  these  petrifactions,  which  are  of 
course  mere  concretions  or  strangely 
eroded  rock  forms,  the  Zufii  say,  'Whom- 
soever of  us  may  be  met  with  the  light  of 
such  great  good  fortune  may  see  (discover, 
find)  them  and  should  treasure  them  for 


fetish  necklace  of  human  fin0er8;  cheyenne, 
(bourke) 

the  sake  of  the  sacred  (magic)  power 
which  was  given  them  in  the  days  of  the 
new.'  "  Such  is  the  Zufii  philosophy  of 
the  fetish. 

A  fetish  is  acquired  by  a  person,  a  fam- 
ily, or  a  people  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting welfare.  In  return,  the  fetish  re- 
quires from  its  owner  worship  in  the  form 
of  prayer,  sacrifice,  feasts,  and  protection, 
and  from  its  votaries  it  receives  ill  or 
good  treatment  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  its  behavior  toward  them. 
Some  fetishes  are  regarded  as  more  eifi- 
cacious  than  others.  The  fetish  which 
loses  its  repute  as  a  promoter  of  welfare 
gradually  becomes  useless  and  may  de- 
generate into  a  sacred  object — a  charm, 
an  amulet,  or  a  talisman — and  finally  into 
a  mere  ornament.  Then  other  fetishes 
are  acquired,  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
severe  test  of  efficiency  in  promoting  the 
well-being  of  their  possessors. 

The  fetish  is  clearly  segregated  from 
the  group  of  beings  called  tutelars,  or 
guardian  spirits,  since  it  may  be  bought 
or  sold,  loaned  or  inherited,  while,  so 
far  as  known,  the  tutelar  is  never  sold, 
loaned,  or,  with  the  Iroquois,  inherited. 
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Among  the  Santee  and  the  Muskhogean 
and  Iroquoian  tribes  the  personal  tutelar, 
having  a  different  origin,  is  scrupulously 
discriminated  from  all  those  objects  and 
beings  which  may  be  called  fetishes.  The 
tutelar  has  a  particular  name  as  a  class 
of  beings.  Rev.  John  Eastman  says  that 
this  is  true  of  the  Santee,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true  of  many  other  tribes.  Some 
fetishes  are  inherited  from  kindred,  while 
others  are  bought  from  neighboring 
tribes  at  a  great  price,  thus  constituting 
a  valuable  article  of  intertribal  commerce. 
It  is  also  acquired  by  choice  for  multi- 
farious reasons. 

A  person  may  have  one  or  many 
fetishes.  The  name  fetish  is  also  applied 
to  most  of  the  articles  found  in  the  medi- 
cine sack  of  the  shaman,  the  pindikosan 
of  the  Chippewa.  These  are  commonly 
otter,  snake,  owl,  bird,  and  other  skins; 
roots,  bark,  and  berries  of  many  kinds; 
potent  powders,  and  a  heterogeneous  col- 
lection of  other  things  employed  by  the 
shaman. 

A  fetish  is  not  a  product  of  a  definite 
phase  of  religious  activity,  much  less  is  it 
the  particular  prerogative  of  any  plane  of 
human  culture;  for  along  with  tne  adora- 
tion of  the  fetish  goes  the  worship  of  the 
^^^^  sun,  moon,  earth, 

\^^<[f*7^m^|f^*>s^  life,  trees,  rivers, 
water,  mountains, 
and  storms  as  the 
embodiment  of  as 
many  personali- 
ties. It  is  there- 
fore erroneous  to 
assign  the  fetish  to  the  artificial  stage  of 
religion  sometimes  called  hecasto theism. 
The  fetish  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  tutelar  of  every  person.  Among 
the  Iro(^uois  these  are  known  by  distinct 
names,  mdicative  of  their  functions:  ochi- 
na*k^*da*  for  fetish,  and  oiaro'^*  for  the 
tutelar. 

Mooney  says,  in  describing  the  fetish, 
that  it  inay  be  *  *  a  bone,  a  feather,  a  carved 
or  paintea  stick,  a  stone  arrowhead,  a  cu- 
rious fossil  or  concretion,  a  tuft  of  hair,  a 
necklace  of  red  berries,  the  stuffed  skin 
ofalizardjthedried 
hand  of  an  enemy, 
a  small  bag  of 
pounded  charcoal 
mixed  with  human 
blood — anything, 
in  fact,  which  the  wildcat  f£t.»m  of  tmb  chasc; 
owner's    medicine  ^"'"-    ^^"'"'"^'^ 

dream  or  imagination  might  suggest,  no 
matter  how  uncouth  or  unaccountable, 
provided  it  be  easily  portable  and  attach- 
able. The  fetish  micht  be  the  inspiration 
of  a  dream  or  the  gift  of  a  medicine-man, 
or  even  atrophy  taken  from  a  slain  enemy, 
or  a  bird,  animal,  or  reptile;  but,  however 
insignificant  in  itself,  it  had  always,  in 
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the  owner's  mind  at  least,  some  svmbolic 
connection  with  occult  power.  It  might 
be  fastened  to  the  scalp-lock  as  a  pend- 
ant, attached  to  some  part  of  the  dress, 
hung  from  the  bridle  bit,  concealed  be- 
tween the  covers  of  a  shield,  or  guarded 
in  a  special  repository  in  the  dwelling. 
Mothers  sometimes  tied  the  fetish  to  the 
child's  cradle. 

"A  fetish  noted  among  the  Sioux  is  de- 
scribed as  the  image  of  a  little  man,  which 
was  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  wooden 
case  and  enveloped  in  sacred  swan's  down 
(Riggs).  A  hunting  and  divining  fetish 
among  the  Cherokee 
consisted  of  a  trans- 
parent crystal,  which 
its  owner  kept  wrap- 
ped up  in  buckskin  m 
a  sacred  cave  and  oc- 
casionally fed  by  rub- 
bing over  it  the  blood 
of  a  deer.  The  Pueblo  tribes  have  nu- 
merous war  and  hunting  fetishes  of 
stone,  small  figurines  cut  to  resemble 
various  predatory  animals,  with  eyes  of 
inlaid  turquoise  and  one  or  more  arrow- 
heads bound  at  the  back  or  side,  and 
smeared  with  frequent  oblations  of  blood 
from  the  slain  game.  The  protective 
amulet  sometimes  took  the  form  of  a 
small  figurine  of  a  bird  or  other  animal 
swift  in  flight,  as  the  hawk;  silent  in 
movement,  as  the  owl;  or  expert  in  dodg- 
ing, as  the  dragonfly.  In  all  tribes  the 
nature  and  mysterious  origin  of  the  per- 
sonal fetish  or  *  medicine'  were  the  secret 
of  the  individual  owner  or  of  the  maker, 
who,  as  a  rule,  revealed  it  only  to  one 
formally  chosen  as  heir  to  the  mystic  pos- 
session and  pledged  in  turn  to  the  same 
secrecy." 

Consult  Bourke  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1892;  Clark,  Indian  Sign  Language,  1885; 
Cushing,  Zufii  Fetishes,  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1883;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed., 
1896-1901;  Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvagee 
Ameriquains,  1724;  Maximilian,  Travels, 
1843;  Muller,  Orig.  and  Growth  of  Re- 
ligion, 1 879 ;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.B.  A.E.,1899; 
Riggs,  Gospel  Among  the  Dakotas,  1869. 
( J.  N.  B.  H.  ) 

Fetkina.  A  Chnagmiut  village  on  the 
N.  arm  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  pop. 
30  in  1880.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  111,  1884. 

Fetntlin,  A  Hankutchin  village  of  106 
people  on  upper  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near 
the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  cr. — Petroff,  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
David's  people.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  62, 1880. 
Fetoutlin.— Petroff,  10th  CensiM,  Alaska,  12, 1884. 

Few  that  Lived  (The) .  A  former  Yank- 
tonai  band  under  cnief  Two  Bears. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860,  141, 
1851. 
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Fife.  An  Upper  Creek  chief,  called 
Jamee  or  Jim  Fite,  who  flourished  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century,  and  whose 
importance  arose  chiefly  from  the  aid  he 
rendered  Gen.  Jackson  in  the  latter' s  fisht 
with  the  Creeks,  Jan.  22,  1814,  on  Talla- 
poosa r.  near  the  mouth  of  Emuckfau  cr., 
AJa.  In  this  battle,  Fife,  who  had  joined 
Jackson  with  200  warriors  at  Talladega, 
not  only  saved  Coffee's  division  from  de- 
feat when  hard  pressed  by  fearful  odds, 
but  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in  favor  of 
Jackson's  army.  '*But  for  the  prompt- 
ness of  Fife  and  his  warriors,"  says  Drake 
(Ind.  Chiefs,  104,  1832),  "doubtless  the 
Americans  must  have  retreated."  H« 
signed  the  treaty  of  Indian  Springs, 
Ga.,  Feb.  12,  1825,  only  as  representing 
Tallade^,  and  is  not  included  among 
**the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Creek 
nation"  who  signed  the  supplementary 
treaty.  (c.  t.  ) 

Fife's  Village.  A  former  Upper  Greek 
village  situated  a  few  miles  e.  of  Talladega, 
Ala.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
eviii,  1899. 

Fightingtown  (mistranslation  of  Wald^/- 
undGti'ifi,  'place  of  the  plant  walAs^- 
unftKstl ' ,  i.  e. ,  *  frog  fights  with  it ' ) .  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  Fighting- 
town  cr.,  near  Morganton,  Fannin  co., 
Ga.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  545, 
1900. 

Finhalui  (Fin-'h&lui,  'high  log').  A 
former  Lower  Creek  town,  probably  in 
Georgia,  with  187  heads  of  families  in 
1832.  A  swamp  bearing  the  name  Fin- 
holoway  is  in  Wayne  co.,  Ga.,  between 
lower  Altamaha  and  Satillars.  (a.8.q.) 
Fin-*h£liii.— Gatschet,  Creek,  Miarr.  Leg.,  i,  130, 
1884.  High  Log.— fichoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578, 
1854. 

Finhioyen  {Fm-hi-oven ).  A  chief  of  the 
Kadohadacho  in  1771.  He  guided  the 
Wichita  from  upper  Red  r.  to  Natchito- 
ches, La.,  and  witnessed  the  treaty  made 
between  the  latter  tribe  and  the  Spanish 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  Oct. 
27,  1771.  He  is  referred  to  in  the  man- 
uscript record  of  this  event  as  "gran  cas- 
ique"  of  the  Kadohadacho.     (h.  e.  b.) 

Fire  Lodge.  One  of  the  former  Dakota 
bands  below  L.  Traverse,  Minn. — Ind. 
Aif.  Rep.  1859,  102,  1860. 

Fire-making.  Two  methods  of  making 
fire  were  in  use  among  the  American 
aborigines  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 
The  first  method,  by  flint-and-py rites  (the 
progenitor  of  flint-and-steel),  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Eskimo  and  by  the  nortiiern 
Athapascan  and  Al^onquian  tribes  rang- 
ing across  the  contment  from  Stikine  r. 
in  Alaska  to  Newfoundland  and  around 
the  entire  Arctic  coast,  and  also  through- 
out New  England;  as  well  as  by  the  tribes 
of  the  N.  Pacific  coast.  The  mference  is 
that  this  method  of  fire-making  at  one 
time  was  general  in  this  area,  but  the  ob- 


servations on  which  its  distribution  is 
based  are  from  widely  separated  localities 
in  which  it  is  invariably  used  in  connec- 
tion with  fire-making  by  wood  friction. 
It  appears  probable  that  nint-and-pyrites, 
,in  view  of  its  distribution  in  northern 
Europe,  was  introduced  into  America 
,  through  Scandinavian  contact,  or  is  ac- 
cultnral  either  from  Europe  or  Asia.  The 
flint-and-steel  is  clearly  an  introduction 
of  recent  times. 

The  second  method,  by  reciprocating 
motion  of  wood  on  wood  and  igniting  the 
ground-off  j>articles  through  heat  gener- 
ated by  friction,  was  widespread  in 
America,  where  it  was  the  most  valued 


MAKING  FIRE  WITH  SIMPLE  ROD  DRILL  REVOLVED  BETWEEN 

THE  hands;  HUPA 

as  well  as  the  most  effectual  process 
known  to  the  aborigines.  The  apparatus, 
in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  a  slender 
rod  or  drill  and  a  lower  piece  or  hearth, 
near  the  border  of  which  the  drill  is 
worked  by  twisting  between  the  palms, 
cutting  a  socket.  From  the  socket  a  nar- 
row canal  is  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  hearth, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  collect  the 
powdered  wood  ground  off  by  the  friction 
of  the  drill,  as  within  this  wood  meal  the 
heat  rises  to  the  ignition  point.  This  is  the 
simplest  and  most  widely  diffused  type  of 
fire-generating  apparatus  known  to  unci  v- 
ilizedman.  Among  the  Eskimo  and  some 
other  tribes  the  simple  two-piece  fire  drill 
became  a  machine  by  the  use  of  a  hand 
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or  mouth  rest  containing  a  stone,  bone, 
or  wood  socket  for  the  upper  end  of  the 
drill,  and  a  cord  with  two  handles  or 
strinj?  on  a  bow  for  revolving  the  drill. 
By  these  inventions  uniform  and  rapid 
motion  and  great  pressure  were  effected, 
rendering  it  possible  to  make  fire  with  in- 
ferior wcSd.  The  four-part  drill  consisted 
of  two  kinds:  (a)  The  cord  drill,  which 
requires  the  cooperation  of  two  persons 
in  its  working,  and  (6)  the  bow  drill, 
which  enables  one  person  to  make  fire  or 
to  drill  bone  and  ivorjr.  The  distribution 
of  these  varieties,  which  are  confined  to 
the  Eskimo  and  their  neighbors,  follows 
no  regular  order;  they  may  be  used  to- 
gether in  the  same  tribe,  or  one  or  the 
other  may  be  used  alone,  although  the 
presumption  is  that  the  cord  drill  is  the 
older.  The  hearth  alone  embodies  two 
interesting  modifications  which  reflect 
the  environment.  In  one  the  canal  leads 
down  to  a  step  or  projection  from  the  side 
of  the  hearth,  and  in  the  other  the  drill- 
ins:  is  done  on  a  longitudinal  slot  in  the 
miidle  of  the  hearth,  the  object  in  both 
ciS3S  being  to  prevent  the  fire  from  fall- 
ing into  the  snow.  These  features  also 
seem  to  have  an  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion in  the  area  mentioned. 

The  pump  drill  has  been  employed  for 
fire-making  only  among  the  Onondaga  of 
Canada,  who  used  it  in  making  sacred 
fire  for  the  White-dog  feast;  out  the 
pump  drill  is  of  little  practical  use  in  fire- 
makmg.  From  the  Onondaga  also  there 
is  an  example  of  the  fire  plow  like  that 
of  the  Polynesians,  in  which  a  stick  is 
held  at  an  angle  between  the  hands  and 
rubbed  back  and  forth  alon^  a  plane  sur- 
face, cutting  a  groove  in  which  the  wood 
meal  produced  by  friction  igitnes.  The 
appearance  of  these  diverse  methods  in 
one  tribe,  in  an  area  where  the  simple 
drill  was  common,  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  of  recent  introduction. 
There  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  fire 
plow  ever  existed  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  wood  selected  for  the  fire  drill 
varied  in  different  localities,  the  proper 
kinds  and  qualities  being  a  matter  of  ac- 
quire<l  knowledge.  Thus  the  weathered 
roots  of  the  cotton  wood  were  used  by  the 
Pueblos;  the  stems  of  the  yucca  by  the 
Apache;  the  root  of  the  willow  bv  the 
Hupa  and  Klamath;  cedar  by  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes;  elm,  maple,  and  button  wood 
by  the  eastern  Indians.  In  some  instances 
sand  was  placei  in  the  fire  cavity  to  in- 
crease friction;  often  two  men  twirled  the 
drill  alternately  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
labor  or  when  the  wood  was  intractable. 

A  similar  discrimination  is  observed  in 
the    selection    of    tinder.     The  Eskimo 

Srized  willow  catkins;  the  Indians  of  the 
.  W.  coast  used  frayed  cedar  bark;  other 


tribes  used  fungi,  softened  bark,  grass,  or 
other  ignitible  material.  Touchwood  or 
punk  tor  preserving  fire  was  obtained 
from  decayed  trees,  or  some  form  of  slow 
match  was  prepared  from  bark.  From 
the  striking  of  a  spark  to  the  well-started 
campfire  considerable  skill  and  fore- 
thought were  reauired.  The  glowing 
coal  from  the  fire  drill  was  usually  made 
to  fall  into  a  small  heap  of  easily  ignitible 
material,  where  it  was  encouraged  by  fan- 
ing  or  blowing  until  actual  flame  was  pro- 
duced; or  the  spark  with  the  small  kind- 
ling was  gathered  in  a  bunch  of  grass  or 
a  strip  of  bark  and  swung  in  the  air. 

Fire-making  formed  an  important  fea- 
ture of  a  number  of  ceremoiues.  New 
fire  was  made  in  the  Green-corn  ceremony 
of  the  Creeks  (see  Busk)^  the  White-doe 
feast  of  the  Iroquois,  the  New-fire  and 
Yaya  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi,  and  among 
many  other  tribes  in  widely  separated 
localities.  There  are  also  many  legends 
and  myths  grouped  about  the  primitive 
method  of  obtaining  fire  at  will.  The 
Cherokee  and  other  southern  tribes  be- 
lieved that  a  perpetual  fire  burned  be- 
neath some  of  the  mounds  in  their  coun- 
try, and  the  Natchez  built  their  mounds 
with  a  view,  it  is  said,  of  maintaining  a 
perpetual  fire.  On  the  introduction  of 
flint-and-steel  and  matches  the  art  of  fire- 
making  by  the  old  methods  speedily  fell 
into  disuse  among  most  tribes  and  was 
perpetuated  only  for  procuring  the  new 
fire  demanded  by  religious  rites.  See 
Drills  and  DrUling,  Illumination. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  Hough  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  1888  and  1890.  (w\  h.  ) 

First  Chriitian  Party.  A  division  of  the 
Oneida  at  the  period  of  the  removal  to 
Green  bay,  Wis.,  and  afterward. — Wash- 
ington treaty  (1828)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat, 
621,  1873. 

Fish-eating  Creek.  A  Seminole  settle- 
ment with  32  inhabitants  in  1880,  situated 
5  m.  from  the  mouth  of  a  creek  that 
empties  into  L.  Okeechobee,  Manatee  co., 
Fla.— MacCauley  m  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
478,  1887.     - 

Fifh-e-more.    See  Enpishemo. 

Fishhooks.  Starting  from  the  simple, 
device  of  attaching  the  bait  to  the  end  of 
a  line,  the  progressive  order  of  fishhooks 
used  by  the  Indians  seems  to  be  as  fol- 
lows: (a)  The  gorge  hook,  a  spike  of  bone 
or  wood,  sharpened  at  both  ends  and 
fastened  at  its  middle  to  a  line,  a  device 
used  also  for  catching  birds;  (6)  a  spike 
set  obliquely  in  the  end  of  a  pliant  shaft; 
(c)  the  plain  hook;  (d)  the  barbed  hook; 
(e)  the  barbed  hook  combined  with  sinker 
and  lure.  This  series  does  not  exactly 
represent  stages  in  invention;  the  evolu- 
tion may  have  been  effected  by  the  habits 
of  the  different  species  of  fish  and  their 
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iacreasing  wariness.  The  material  used 
for  books  by  the  Indiana  was  wood,  bone, 
shell,  stone,  and  copper.  The  Mohave 
employed  the  recurved  spines  of  certain 
species  of  cactus,  which  are  natural  hooks. 
Dataon  thearche- 
ology  of  the  fish- 
hook have  been 
gathered  from  the 
Ohio  mounds  and 
the  shell-heaps  of 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal . , 
unbarbed  hooks  of 
bone  having  been 
found  on  a  number 
of  Ohio  sit«s  and 
gorge  hooks  at  Santa 
Barbara.  The  fish- 
hook of  recent  times 
may  be  best  studied 
among  the  n.  Pa- 
cific tribes  and  the 
TheMakahof  Wash- 


FlftHMOOK 

BAY    ESKi'lfia 


(tuhnih) 

Eskimo  of  Alaska. 

ington  have  a  modified  form  of  the  gorge 
hook,  consisting  of  a  sharpened  spme  of 
bone  attached  with  a  pine-root  lash  to  a 
whalebone.  British  Columbian  and  s. 
Alaskan  tribes  used  either 
a  simple  hook  of  bent 
wood  havinga  barb  lashed 
to  a  point,  or  a  compound 
hook  consistingof  a  shank 
of  wood,  a  splint  of  pine- 
root  lashed  at  an  angle  of 
45°  to  its  lower  end,  and 
a  simple  or  barbed  spike 
of  bone,  wood,  iron,  or 
copper  lashed  or  set  on 
the  outer  end  of  the  splint. 
Eskimo  hooks  consisted 
frequently  of  a  shank  of 
bone  witn  a  curved,  sharpened  spike  of 
metal  set  in  the  lower  end,  or  several 
spikes  were  set  in,  forming  a  gig.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  Eskimo  hook  had  the 
upper  half  of  its  shank  made  of  stone  and 
the  lower  half  of  ivory,  in 
which  the  imbarbed  curved 

spike  of  metal  was 

set,  the  parts  being 

fastened  together 

by  lashings  of  split 

quill.    A  leader  of 

quill  was  attached 

to  the  hook  and  a 

Imit  of  crab  carapace 

was  hung  above  the 

spike.     This  is  the 

most  complex  hook 

known  in  aboriginal 

America. 
Lines  and   poles 

varied  like  the  nook 
with  the  customs  of  the  fishermen,  the 
habits  of  the  fish,  and  the  environment. 
The  Eskimo  used  lines  of  knotted  lengths 
of  whalebone  quill,  hair,  or  sinew;  the  n. 


BONC  Fish- 
hook; Arkan- 
sas;   ACTUAL 

6i2C.    (rau) 


Copptn  FisM- 

MOOK;  WISCON- 

siNi  Actual 
Site,      (rau) 


Pacific  tribes,  lines  of  twisted  bark,  pine 
root,  and  kelp;  and  other  tribes  fines 
of  twisted  fiber.  Short  poles  or  none 
were  used  by  the  Eskimo  and  n.  Pacific 
tribes.  In  other  regions  it  is  probable 
that  long  poles  of  cane  or  saplings  were 
used.  In  some  r^ons,  as  on  the  N. 
W.  coast,  a  trawl,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
hooks  attached  by  leaders  to  a  line,  was 
used  for  taking  certain  species  of  fish. 
The  Haida,  according  to  Swanton,  made 
a  snap  hook,  consisting  of  a  hoop  of  wood, 
the  ends  of  which  were  held  apart  by  a 
wooden  peg.  This  pe^  was  displaced  by 
the  fish  on  taking  the  oait,  and  the  ends 
of  the  hoop  snapped  together,  holding 
the  fish  bv  the  jaw.     (See  Fishing. ) 

Consult'Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am. 
Archseol.  and  EthnoL,  i,  1903;  Hoffman 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  pt  2, 1896;  Holmes 
in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  Mills  (1)  in 
Ohio  Archaeol.  and  Hist.  Quar.,  ix,  no.  4, 
1901,  (2)  ibid.,  xv,  no.  1, 1906;  Moore  (1) 
in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  xi,  1899, 
(2)  ibid.,  xii,  1903,  (3)  ibid.,  xiii,  1905 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892: 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1899 
Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890^ 
Palmer  in  Am.  Nat.,  xii,  no.  6, 1878;  Put- 
nam in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  1879;  Rau 
in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxv,  1884;  Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  Anthrop. 
I,  1900;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  (w.  H.) 

Fishing.  At  the  first  coming  of  the 
Europeans  the  waters  of  this  continent 
were  found  teeming  with  food  fish,  the 
great  abundance  of  which  quickly  attract- 
ed fleets  of  fishermen  from  all  civilized 
parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  list  of  spe- 
cies living  in  American  waters  utilized  by 
the  Indians  would  fill  a  volume.  The 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  this  food  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  varied  with  the  season.  In 
spring  the  fish  made  their  appearance  in 
vast  shoals  in  the  spawning  oeds  of  the 
coast  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers.  Capt 
John  Smith  relates,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  early  in  the  17th  century,  that 
on  one  occasion  fish  were  encountered  in 
such  numbers  in  the  Potomac  as  to  im- 
pede landing  from  his  boat.  The  annual 
spring  run  of  herring  above  Washington 
is  still  almost  great  enough  to  warrant  the 
assertion.  Fish  life  varied  with  locality 
and  season.  On  the  northern  and  east- 
ern coasts  the  fish  disappeared  to  a  great 
extent  when  the  waters  became  cold  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  and  many  northern 
fishes  went  to  more  southerly  waters. 
Among  the  better  known  food  products 
furnished  by  the  w^aters  of  the  country 
may  be  mentioned  the  whale,  sea  lion, 
seal,  otter,  sword  fish,  sturceon,  porpoise, 
cod,  haddock,  halibut,  pollock,  salmon, 
trout,  herring,  shad,  perch,  bass,  mack- 
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erel,  flounder,  eel,  plaice,  turbot,  white- 
fish,  catfish,  smelt,  pike,  dogfish,  and  all 
varieties  of  shellfish.  By  some  tribes,  as 
the  Apache,  Navaho,  and  ZufSi,  fish  were 
tabu  as  food;  but  where  fish  was  used  at 


wattle-work  fish  trap  of  the  virginia  indians, 
(hariot,  ibss) 

all  by  the  Indians,  practically  everything 
edible  that  came  from  the  water  was  con- 
sumed. The  salmon  of  the  Pacific  coast 
are  still  found  in  enormous  schools,  and 
in  the  canning  industry  hundreds  of  per- 
sons are  employed.  Lobsters  and  crabs 
furnished  no  incon- 
siderable food  sup- 
ply, while  the  vast 
deposits  of  shells 
along  all  tidewater 
regions,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  interior 
rivers,  testify  to  the 
use  made  of  shellfish 
by  the  aborigines; 
they  not  only  sup- 
plied a  large  part  of 
the  daily  food  of  the 
people  but  were  dried 
for  time  of  need. 
Shellfish  were  dug  or 
taken  by  hand  in  wading  and  by  divmg. 
Salmon  and  herring  eggs  formed  one  of 
the  staple  articles  of  diet  of  the  tribes  of 
the  N.  Pacific  coast.  To  collect  herring 
eggs  these  tribes  laid  down  under  water  at 
low  tide  a  row  of  hemlock  branches,  which 
were  held  in  position 
with  weights;  then 
branches  were  fast- 
ened together,  and  a 
float  was  fixed  at  one 
end,  bearing  the  own- 
er's  mark.  When 
these  boughs  were  auaskan  e»kimo  harpoon; 
found  to  be  covered  FonesHAFT  and  head. 
with  eggs  they  were  <»*"'"«<^") 
taken  into  a  canoe,  carried  ashore,  and 
elevated  on  branches  of  a  tree  stripped  of 
its  smaller  limbs,  where  they  were  left  to 
dry.  When  first  placed  in  position  the 
eggs  adhered  firmly  to  the  boughs,  but 
on  taking  them  down  great  care  had  to 


Carryino    Fish   in  a  Baskei 
Virginia  Indian*,    (hariot) 


be  exercised,  because  they  were  very 
brittle  and  were  easily  knocked  on. 
Those  not  immediately  consumed  w^ere 

{>ut  up  in  the  intestines  of  animals  and 
aid  aside  for  winter  use.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Jesuit  Relations  that  many  eels  came 
to  the  mouth  of  St  Lawrence  r.  and  were 
trapped  by  the  Indians,  who  made  long 
journeys  to  get  the  season's  supply. 

On  the  middle  and  s.  Atlantic  coast  fish 
are  found  during  the  greater  portion  of,  if 
not  throughout,  the  year,  while  farther  n. 
fishing  is  confined  more  to  the  spawning 
seasons  and  to  the  months  when  the 
waters  are  free  of  ice.  Experience  tau|^ht 
the  natives  when  to  expect  the  coming 
of  the  fish  and  the  time  when  they  would 
depart.  In  methods  of  capturing  sea  food 
the  native  had  little  to  learn  from  the 
white  man,  even  in  killing  the  whale 
(which  was  treated  as  royal  game  on  the 


ALASKAN    ESKIMO   BOX    FOR  CONTAINING   HARPOON    HEAOt. 
(MURDOCH ) 

coast  of  Vancouver  id. ) ,  the  sea  lion,  or  the 
seal,  or  in  taking  shellfish  in  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  and  in  the  smallest  streams. 
Large  fish  and  marine  mammals  were 
captured  by  means  of  the  harpoon,  while 
thesmaller  ones  were  taken 
bytheaidofbowandarrow, 
gigs,  net,  dull,  trap,  or  weir. 
Fires  or  torches  were  used 
along  the  shore  or  on  boats, 
the  gleam  of  which  at- 
tracted the  game  or  fish  to 
the  surface,  when  they 
were  easily  taken  by  hand 
or  with  a  net.  Among  the 
Cherokee,  Iroquois,  and 
other  tribes,  fish  were 
drugged  with  poisonous 
bark  or  other  parts  of 
plants;  in  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia extensive  use  was 
made  of  soap  root  and 
other  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose. Carveil  fishhooks 
(q.  V.)  of  shell  and  bone 
have  been  found  in  shell- 
heaps  and  graves  in  the 
interior.  In  shape  these 
resemble  the  hooks  of  metal  from  Europe, 
though  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  used 
fishhooks  of  wood  and  bone  combined. 


ALASKAN  Eskimo 
Stone  Sink«»:  1-2. 
(rau) 
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made  in  so  primitive  a  manner  as  to  indi- 
cate aboriginal  origin.  Another  ingenious 
device  employed  along  the  n.  Pacinc  coast 
for  catching  fish  consisted  of  a  straight 

f>in,  sharp  at  both  ends  and  fastened  to  a 
ine  by  the  middle;  this  pin  was  run 
through  a  dead  minnow,  and,  being 
gorged  by  another  fish,  a  jerk  of  the 
string  caused  the  points  to  nierce  the 
mouth  of  the  fish,  which  was  tnen  easily 
taken  from  the  water.  Artificial  bait, 
made  of  stone  and  bone  combined,  was 
used  as 
a  lure, 
and  was 
quiteas 

attractive  t"  iii^h  a.^  \» 
the  artitii  itil    bait  of 
the  civili/i«'d  fishermim. 
Still  aririthrr  inju^eiii- 
ous  way  c»l  i-iitching  (lf*h 
was  by  '^piiiehiog,"  by 
means  of  n  s^plit   stU-k, 
which,  like  the  giiK^  Jiel*! 
the  fish  fa^t. 

In  shall  tw  rive  re  luw 
walls  were  built  f  mrti  c»ne 
side  of  thestrearir  tn  the 
other,  having  a  central 
opening  through  which 
fish  were  forced  into  a  trap.  Brushwood 
mats  were  also  made,  which  were  moved 
along  like  seines,  so  as  to  drive  the  fish 
into  shallow  or  narrow  places,  where  thev 
were  readilv  taken  by  the  hand  or  witK 
dipnets.  Along  the'  shores  of  rapid 
streams  men  stationed  themselves  on 
rocks  or  staging  and  speared  fish  as  they 
passed  up  or  down  stream.  During  winter, 
when  the  northern  waters  were  frozen, 
holes  were  cut  in  the  ice,  and  through 
these  fish  were  shot,  speared,  or  nett^. 
Probably  the  most  primi- 
tive of  all  methods  of  fish- 
ing, however,  by  which 
many  salmon  were  and 
doubtless  are  still  cap-, 
tured,  was  that  of  knock- 
ing them  on  the  head 
with  a  club.  After  a  great 
N"  run  of  fish  had  subsided, 
n)  single  ones  were  caught 
in  shallow  water  by  any  of  the  above 
methods.  There  are  still  indications  that 
from  an  early  period  a  trade  existed  be- 
tween the  fishmg  Indians  and  those  of 
the  interior  who  gained  their  livelihood 
by  other  means,  (ireat  supplies  of  fish 
were  cured  by  drying  in  the  sun  or  over 
fires,  and  sometimes  the  product  was 
finely  ground  and  packed  in  skins  or  bas- 
kets for  future  use.    See  Food. 

Consult  Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  1775; 
Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888,  (2) 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv,  pt.  1, 
1901;  Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  1880; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 


(nilson) 


pt.  3,  1905;  Gatschet  in  Am.  Anthrop.,v, 
361,  1892;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  1903; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii, 
1896-1901;  Lawson,  Hist.  Caro- 
lina, 340, 1714,  repr.  1860;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Orig.  Jour.,  i-viii, 
1904-05;  Marcry,  IX'couvertes, 
V,  81,  1883;  Morice  in  Trans. 
Can.  Inst,  1893;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  1889; 
Rau,  Prehistoric  Fisning,  1884; 
Smith,  Hist.  Va.,  repr.  1819. 
Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  -  (j.D.M.) 

Fiskemaei.  An  Eskimo  settle- 
ment and  Danish  trading  post,  90 
miles  8.  of  Godthaab,  w.  Green- 
land.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  i,21, 
1866. 

Five  Ciyilised  Tribes.  A  term 
used  both  officially  and  unoffi- 
cially in  modern  times  to  desig- 
nate collectively  the  Cherokee. 
Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek,  ana 
Seminole  tribes  in  Indian  Ter., 
applied  on  account  of  the  advance 
made  bv  these  tribes  toward  civi- 
lized life  and  customs.  The  t«rm 
appears  in  the  reports  of  the  In- 
dian Office  as  early  as  1876,  when 
the  agent  reported  (p.  61)  that 
each  tribe  **had  a  constitutional 
government,  with  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  depart- 
ments, conducted  upon  the  same 
plan  as  our  State  governments,  icmo  fish 
the  entire  expenses  of  which  are  f^*"-  ^""t 
paid  out  of  their  own  funds."  ^^'^'^^^^ 
There  was,  however,  at  that  date  no  court 
with  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  where  an 
Indian  was  one  party  and  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  a  corporation  was  the 
other,  but  this  lack  has  since  been  sup- 

glied.     Some  of  the  tribes,  notably  the 
herokee,  have  had  their  laws  and  the 
acts  of  their  councils  printed. 

These  five  tribes  differed  from  most 
others  in  the  fact  that  their  lands  were 
held  not  on  the  same  basis  as  reservations 
but  by  patents  or  deeds  in  fee  simple, 
with  certain  restrictions  as  to  aliena- 
tion and  reversion — those  conveved  to 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  Dec.  31,  1838,  for- 
ever upon  condition  that  they  **  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States  if  the  said 
Cherokee  Nation  becomes  extinct  or  aban- 
dons the  same";  those  to  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  Mar.  23, 1842,  in  fee  simple  to  them 
and  their  descendants,  **to  inure  to  them 
while  they  shall  exist  as  a  nation,  and  live 
on  it,  liable  to  no  transfer  or  alienation, 
except  to  the  United  States  or  with  their 
consent";  those  to  the  Creek  tribe,  Aug. 
11, 1852,  '-so  long  as  they  shall  exist  an  a 
nation  and  continue  to  occupy  the  coun- 
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try  hereby  conveyed  to  them. '  *  Although 
the  lands  were  held  in  fee  simple,  the 
right  to  alienate  them  except  to  the 
United  States  or  with  its  consent  does 
not  appear  to  have  passed  to  the  grantees. 
The  title  is  defined  as  a  *  *  base,  qualified,  or 
determinable  fee,  with  only  a  possibility 
of  reversion  to  the  United  States  (U.  S.  r. 
Reese,  5  Dill.,  405).  The  right  of  these 
tribes  to  cut,  sell,  and  dispose  of  their  tim- 
ber, and  to  permit  mining  and  gracing 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  tracts 
was  for  a  time  limited  to  their  own  citi- 
zens, but  Ihis  right  has  been  somewhat 
extended,  though  the  exercise  of  it  is  still 
subject  to  approval  bv  the  proper  United 
States  authonties.  The  title  of  the  Chick- 
asaw Nation  to  their  lands  in  Indian  Ter. 
was  obtained  from  the  Choctaw  in  ac- 
cordance with  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  while  that  of  the  Seminole  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Creeks,  these  two  tribes 
being  granted  their  lands  on  the  same 
basis  and  with  the  same  title  and  privi- 
leges as  the  United  States  granted  the 
lands  to  the  Choctaw  and  the  Creeks.  The 
territory  thus  assigned  to  these  five  tribes 
wiXhin  the  limits  of  Indian  Ter.  amounted 
to  19,476,614  acres,  or  about  30,431  sq.  m., 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  South  Carolina, 
and  equivalent  to  230  acres  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  of  the  entire  population 
(84,507)  of  the  five  tribes. 

The  treaties  of  1866  with  the  several 
tribes  all  provided  for  the  holding  of  a  gen- 
eral council  to  be  composed  of  del^ates 
from  each  tribe  in  Indian  Ter.,  and  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  treaty  also  pro- 
vides that  this  general  council  shall  elect 
a  delegate  to  Congress  whenever  Congress 
shall  authorize  the  admission  intoits  body 
of  an  ofiicial  who  shall  represent  Indian 
Ter.  Although  some  of  the  tribes  have 
made  an  effort  to  bring  about  the  results 
contemplated  in  these  treaty  stipulations, 
nothingeffectual  in  thisdirection  has  been 
accomplished.  By  act  of  Congress  Feb.  8, 
1887,  every  Indian  bom  in  the  United 
States  who  receives  land  in  allotment  and 
takes  up  *  *  his  residence  separate  and  apart 
from  any  trUies  of  Indians  therein  and  has 
adopted  the  habits  of  civilized  life,"  is  de- 
clared a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  but 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  were  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  this  act.  By  act 
of  Mar.  3, 1901,  however,  this  section  was 
amended  bv  insertingafter  the  words  *  *civ- 
ilized  life  the  words  "and  every  Indian 
in  Indian  Territory,*'  thusdeclarin^every 
Indian  of  that  territory  to  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States.  By  act  of  May  2, 1890, 
the  laws  of  Arkansas,  so  far  as  applicable, 
were  extended  over  Indian  Ter.  until  Con- 
gress should  otherwise  provide.  United 
States  courts  and  courts  of  special  juris- 
diction have  also  been  estabhshed  in  the 
Territory.     By  sec.  16  of  the  act  of  Mar.  3. 


1893,  the  President  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point three  commissioners  (subsequently 
changed  *to  five),  to  n^otiate  with  the  five 
tribes  for  the  allotment  m  severalty  of  their 
lands,  thus  extinguishing  the  tnbal  title 
thereto.  (See  Commission  to  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes. ) 

On  the  abolition  of  slavery  the  problem 
of  determining  the  status  and  relations 
of  the  freedmen  in  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  became  a  difllcult  one,  though  by 
treaties  of  1866  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the 
Indians  and  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
the  land  (the  rights  in  this  respect  differ- 
ing in  the  different  tribes);  but  questions 
respecting  other  matters,  as  school  privi- 
leges, have  proved  troublesome  factotB. 
In  some  of  the  tribes  negroes  have  separate 
schools,  and  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
June  28,  1898,  the  freedmen  were  ex- 
cluded from  participating  in  the  royalties 
on  coal  and  asphalt,  or  in  the  school 
funds  arising  therefrom.  By  the  same 
act  and  the  acts  of  Mar.  1, 1901,  and  July 
1,  1902,  the  tribal  governments  of  these 
tribes  were  to  cease  Mar.  4,  1906,  but  by 
resolution  of  Feb.  27,  1906,  the  time  was 
extended  one  year.  Freedmen  are,  how- 
ever, citizens  in  all  the  tribes.  Consult 
the  articles  on  the  tribes  composing  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  (c.  t.) 

Flakes.  The  term  'flake  is  often  used 
by  archeologists  synonymously  with  chip 
and  spall,  but  it  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  long,  thin  slivers  of 
flint  or  other  brittle  stone 
designed  for  use  as  cutting 
implements  or  produced 
without  particular  design 
in  the  ordinary  course  of 
implement  making.  When 
systematically  made  in 
numbers  for  use  as  knives 
or  scrapers  or  for  other  pur- 
poses, a  roughly  cylindrical 
or  somewhat  conical  piece 
of  fine-grai  ned  material  was 
selected  or  made,  and  the 
flakes  were  removed  by  strokes  with  a 
hammer  delivered  on  one  of  the  ends  near 
the  margin,  the  fracture  extending  the 
entire  length  or  most  of  the  length  of  the 
core  and  producing  a  flake,  flat  or  slightly 
convex  on  the  inside,  sharp  on  the  edges, 
and  having  an  outer  suriace  or  back  with 
one  or  more  angles  or  facets  according  to 
the  previous  contour  of  the  particular  part 
of  the  original  suriace  of  thecore  removed. 
The  manufacture  of  flakes  for  knives, 
extensively  carried  on  by  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  is  described  as  being  accom- 
plished by  abrupt  pressure  with  a  wooden 
implement,  one  end  placed  against  the 
shoulder  of  the  operator  and  the  other 
set  upon  the  core  at  the  proper  point 
The  exact  manner  of  utilizing  the  flake 
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blades  by  the  northern  tribes  is  not 
known,  but  they  were  probably  set  in 
suitable  handles  as  knives,  or  employed 
in  niakine  small  arrowheads,  scrapers, 
and  the  liKe.  Flakes  and  chips  are  pro- 
duced by  identical  implements,  the  lat- 
ter- term  being  generally  applied  to  the 
shorter,  more  abrupt  flakes  or  bits  pro- 
duced iu  the  ordinary  work  of  shaping 
implements  by  both  percussion  and  pres- 
sure processes.  The  expression  *  *  chipped 
implements"  is  however  very  generally 
applied  to  all  forms  shaped  by  fracture 
processes.  See  Cores,  Flaking  implements, 
llammers,  Stonework.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Flaking  implements.  The  shaping  of 
stone  by  fracture  processes  is  one  of  the 
earliest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant arts  of  primitive  men.  Two  distmct 
classes  of  processes  as  well  as  two  widely 
differing  classes  of  implements  are  em- 
ployed. Fracture  by  percussion  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  hammers  of 
stone  or  other  hard  material  (see  Ham' 
mers,  Stonework),  and  fracture  by  pressure 


FLAKER;   ALASKAN   ESKIMO.       THE    FLAKINQ    POINT  OF   HARD 
BONE   IS   AT   THE   LEFT.       (muROOCh) 

employs  a  number  of  devices,  perhaps 
the  most  usual  amone  the  northern 
tribes  being  bits  of  hard  bone,  antler,  or 
ivory,  somewhat  resembling  an  awl  in 
shape  and  of  t«n  set  in  handles  of  wood  or 
other  suitable  material.    These  are  em- 

Sloyed  where  the  edges  of  the  stone  un- 
er  treatment  are  sharp  and  rather  thin. 
In  using  them  the  edge  is  firmly  placed 
crosswise  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the  brittle 
stone,  or  the  point  is  set  near  the  edge, 
and  by  a  quick  movement  accompanied 
with  strong  pressure  the  flake  is  driven 
off.  This  operation  is  rapidly  repneated, 
passing  along  the  outline  of  the  imple- 
ment, alternating  the  sides,  until  the  de- 
sired form  is  prcSuced.  The  pieces  un- 
der treatment  may  be  held  m  various 
ways;  for  deep  notching,  which  requires 
strong  force,  tney  are  often  laid  flat  on  a 
pad  of  buckskin  or  other  yielding  material 
supported  on  a  stable  surface,  and  the 
bone  point  is  made  to  remove  the  chips 
by  a  quick  downward  movement.  Im- 
plements of  metal  are  effectual  in  this 
particular  form  of  the  chipping  work. 
Other  devices  mentioned  by  some  writers 
are  notched  bones  and  pincers  of  bone, 
by  means  of  which  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
fiint  was  chipped.  For  heavier  work  va- 
rious contrivances  enabling  the  operator 
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to  apply  greater  force  were  employed,  but 
these  are  not  well  understood.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  punch-like  tool  of  bone  or 
antler  was  sometimes  used,  the  point  be- 
ing set,  at  the  proper  point,  on  the  stone 
to  be  fractured,  while  the  other  end  was 
struck  with  a  hammer  6r  mallet  to  re- 
move the  flake.  For  writings  on  the  sub- 
ject, see  Stonework.  (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Flandrean  Indians.  A  part  of  the  Santee 
who  separated  from  the  Mdewakanton 
and  Wahpekute  of  the  Santee  agency, 
Nebr.,  in  1870,  and  settled  in  1876  at 
Flandreau,  S.  Dak.— Ind.  Aff.  Bep.  27, 
1876. 

FUndreau  Sioux.— Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  xvii,  750, 
1886. 

Flathead.  A  name  applied  to  several 
different  tribes  usually  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  flatten 
the  heads  of  their  children  artificially. 
In  s.  E.  United  States  the  Catawba  and 
Choctaw  were  sometimes  designated  by 
the  terra  Flatheads,  and  the  custom  ex- 
tended to  nearly  all  Muskhogean  tribes 
as  well  as  to  the  Natchez  and  the  Tonika. 
In  the  N.  W.  the  Chinook  of  Columbia  r., 
many  of  the  Vancouver  id.  Indians,  and 
most  of  the  Salish  of  Puget  sd.  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  were  addicted  to  the  prac- 
tice, and  the  tenn  has  been  applied  to  all 
as  a  body  and  to  some  of  tne  separate 
divisions.  Curiously  enough,  the  people 
now  known  in  oflicial  reports  as  Flat- 
heads — the  Salish  proper  (q.  v.) — never 
flattened  the  head.  Dawson  implies 
(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ii, 
6)  that  they  were  so  named  (T^tes-Plates) 
by  the  first  Canadian  voyageurs  because 
slaves  from  the  coast  with  deformed  heads 
were  among  them.  For  the  names  of  the 
tribes  to  which  the  term  has  been  applied, 
see  Flatheads  in  the  index;  consult  also 
Artificial  head  deformation.        ( J.  r.  s.  ) 

Flat-month.    See  Eshkebugecoshe. 

FleohasoB  ( Span : '  arrow  or  dart  bio  ws  ^ ) . 
A  name  applied  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century  to  the 
upper  village  of  the  Tawakoni  settlement 
on  the  w.  side  of  Brazos  r.,  near  Waco, 
Tex.  The  one  below  it  was  called  Quis- 
cat  One  or  the  other  of  these  villages 
was  the  Waco  village.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Flint.  Until  recently  the  use  of  the 
term  flint  was  restricted  to  nodular  con- 
cretions found  in  chalk  beds  of  Creta- 
ceous age  mainly  in  England,  France, 
and  other  European  countries,  but  re- 
cently obtained  from  Cretaceous  strata 
in  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Although  flint 
is  classed  as  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  the 
name  has  been  extended  in  popular  usage 
to  include  various  forms  of  chalcedonic 
minerals,  as  chert,  homstone,  basanite, 
jasper,  agate,  and  the  like.  The  princi- 
pal constituent  of  all  these  minerals  is 
silica,  and  notwithstanding  their  great 
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dissimilarity  the  distinctions  are  due  al- 
most entirely  to  manner  of  formation 
and  includea  foreign  substances.  Such 
impurities,  though  they  make  up  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  stone,  produce 
upon  exposure  }o  atmospheric  influences 
an  infimte  variety  of  coloring  and  great 
diversity  of  texture.  The  flints  as  thus 
defined  were  extensively  employed  by 
the  aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of 
chipped  implements,  and  the  implements 
themselves  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"flints."  See  Chalcedony ^  Chert,  Quartz, 
Mines  and  Quarries,      (a.  f.     w.  h.  h.  ) 

Flint  disks.  Flattish  objects  of  circu- 
lar, elliptical,  or  almond-like  outline  pro- 
duced by  chipping  away  the  outer  por- 
tions of  nodules  having  these  approximate 
forms.  The  question  has  been  earnestly 
debated  whether  these  and  kindred  forms 
were  for  any  practical  or  economic  use,  or 
whether  they  had  some  occult  significance 
as  votive  offerings.  They  are  very  seldom 
found  in  graves  and 

j,|^'^]i^.^,^j^5m\  1*4?®  sites  or  about 
shops  where  imple- 
ments were  made. 
Many  of  them  are 
of  the  blue  nodular 
hornstone found  ins. 
Illinois,  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Wyandotte  cave 
Flint  Disk;  TcNNEMce.  in  s.  Indiana,  and 
(d.a-.,  9  IN.)  in  w.  Kentucky  and 

Tennessee,  but  no  record  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  discovery  in  large  numbers 
of  such  disks  in  any  of  these  localities 
except  the  first.  The  ran^e  in  size  is 
generally  from  3  to  8  in.  m  length  or 
diameter,  though  a  few  excee<l  the  latter 
dimension.  The  finest  specimen  known 
is  from  Tennessee;  it  is  almost  exactly 
circular,  made  of  the  Stewart  co.  flint, 
about  1  in.  thick  and  9  in.  across.  Flint 
disks  as  well  as  the  more  leaf-like  blades 
are  usually  found  in  deposits  or  caches 
containing  numerous  nearly  identical 
specimens.  See  Cache  disks  and  blades, 
Storage  and  Caches.  ( w.  H.  H. ) 

Florida  Indians.  A  term  almost  as 
vague  as  the  ancient  geographic  concep- 
tion of  Florida  itself,  usee!  (Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  N.  Y.,  VI,  243,  185o)  to  designate 
Indians  who  robbed  a  vessel  stranded 
on  the  Florida  keys  in  1741-42.  School- 
craft (Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  47,  1857)  refers  to 
it  as  a  term  vaguely  applied  to  tlie  *'Apa- 
lachian  group  of  tribes."  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Flowp&hhonltin.  As  small  body  of  Sal- 
ishof  Fraser  superintendencv,  Brit.  Col., 
in  1878.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,*  1878. 

Flnnmnda.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 


Focomae.  A  Diegueiio  rancheria  rep- 
resented in  the  treaty  of  1852  at  Santa 
Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Folk-lore.     See  Mythology. 

Fond  dn  Lae.  A  Chippewa  band  re- 
siding on  St  Louis  r.,  near  Fond  du  Lac, 
E.  Minnesota.  They  are  now  under  the 
White  Earth  agencv,  numbering  107  in 
1905.  '  (j.  M.) 

Food.  The  areas  occupied  by  the  In- 
dians may  be  classed  as  supplying,  pre- 
dominantly, animal  food,  v^etalfoixl,  and 
mixed  diet.  No  strict  lines  separate  these 
classes,  so  that  in  regions  where  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  tribes  are  meat  eaters 
exclusively,  vegetal  food  is  also  of  impor- 
tance, and  vice  versa.  Vegetal  food  stuffe 
are  (1)  preagricultural,  or  the  gather- 
ing of  self-sown  fruits,  nuts,  seeos,  and 


MONO  WOMEN   HARVESTING    SEEDS.       (sANTA    f£    RAILWAY ) 

roots;  and  (2)  agricultural,  or  («*)  the 
raising  of  root  crops,  originating  in  the 
harvesting  of  roots  of  wild  plants,  and 
(h)  of  cereal  products,  consisting  chiefly 
of  maize  (q.  v.  )  grown  by  the  majority  of 
the  tribes,  and  wild  rice  (q.  v. )  in  the 
area  of  the  upper  lakes,  where  a  sort  of 
semiagriculture  was  practised  to  some 
extent.     (See  Agriculture. ) 

Animal  food  was  obtained  from  the 
game  of  the  environment,  and  the  settle- 
ment and  movements  of  some  tribes  de- 
I>ended  largely  on  the  location  or  range 
of  animals,  such  as  the  buffalo,  capable  of 
furnishing  an  adequate  food  supply;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  limit  of  nabitat  of 
water  animals,  as  the  salmon,  tended  to 
restrict  the  range  of  other  tribM  to  the 
places  where  the  supply  could  be  gath- 
ered. No  pure  hunter  stage  can  be  found, 
if  it  ever  existed,  for  while  the  cjipture  of 
animals  devolved  on  the  man  and  the 

f)reparation  of  food  on  the  woman,  the 
atter  added  to  the  diet  substances  derived 
from  the  vegetal  kingdom.  Similarly  no 
purely  agricultural  stage  with  exclusively 
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vegetal  diet  existed,  and  no  aboriginal 
domestication  (q.  v.)  of  animals  n.  of 
Mexico  is  found  except  in  the  case  of  the 
turkey  and  the  dog. 

In  general,  in  the  n.  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent the  diet  was  three-fourths  animal 
food;  in  the  s.  part  it  was  three-fourths 
vegetal;  while  with  the  tribes  of  the 
coast,  mountains,  lakes,  and  plains,  it 
varied  according  to  the  food  supply.  The 
absence  of  milk  food,  other  than  the  ma- 
ternal lactation,  to  a  considerable  extent 
limited  the  natural  increase  of  population. 
The  food  supply  also  chang^  with  the 
seasons,  causing  the  diet  at  different  pe- 
riods of  the  year  to  vary  in  its  ratio  of 
animal  to  v^etal  constituents,  and  an- 
other feature  depended  on  religious  cus- 
toms and  habits  which  modified  or  regu- 
lated the  food  used.  For  example,  the 
Apache  and  Navaho  will  not  eat  fish 
or  the  flesh  of  the  bear  or  beaver,  and 
other  tribes  had  tabu  or  totemic  animals 
which,  though  useful  for  food,  were  not 
eaten  ( see  Taou ) .  In  i nhospitable  r^ions, 
such  as  that  inland  from  the  Texas  coast 
in  the  16th  century,  the  natives  subsisted 
on  whatsoever  they  could  find.  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  wrote  of  the  Yguazas:  **  Their 
support  is  principally  roots,  which  re- 
quure  roasting  two  days;  many  are  very 
bitter.  Occasionally  tney  take  deer,  and 
at  times  take  fish;  but  the  quantity  is  so 
small  and  the  famine  so  great,  that  they 
eat  spiders  and  the  eggs  of  ants,  worms, 
lizards,  salamanders,  snakes,  and  vipers 
that  kill  whom  they  strike;  and  they  eat 
earth  and  wood,  and  all  that  there  is,  the 
dung  of  deer,  and  other  things  that  I 
omit  to  mention;  and  J  honestly  believe 
that  were  there  stones  in  that  land  they 
would  eat  them.  They  save  the  bones  of 
the  fishes  they  consume,  of  snakes,  and 
other  animals,  that  they  may  afterward 
beat  them  together  and  eat  the  powder." 
Almost  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  Maidu 
of  California  who,  in  addition  to  consum- 
ing every  edible  vegetal  product,  ate  badg- 
ers, skunks,  wilacats,  and  mountain 
lions;  practically  all  birds  except  the  buz- 
zard; yellow  jacket  larvae,  grasshoppers, 
locusts,  and  crickets,  and  even  salmon 
bones  and  deer  vertebne  (Dixon). 

Vegetal  food  comprised  a  vast  array 
of  the  products  of  plant  life,  of  which 
roots  and  seeds  were  the  most  valuable. 
The  most  important  food  plant  possessed 
by  the  Indians  was  maize  (q.  v.)  which 
formed  and  still  forms  their  principal  sub- 
sistence. Following  maize  in  order  of 
importance  came  l^ans,  peas,  potatoes, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  chile, 
which  were  grown  in  variety.  Unculti- 
vated plants  also  entered  into  the  dietary, 
as  seeas,  roots,  and  flowers  of  grasses  and 
other  plants,  or  parts  of  plants  used  as 
greens,  for  flavoring,  etc.     In  number- 


lees  cases  wild  plants  have  preserved 
tribes  from  starvation  when  cultivated 
crops  failed.  In  the  S.  W.,  cactus  and 
yucca  fruits,  mesquite  beans,  and  the  agave 
were  most  important  elements  of  the  food 
supply.  As  in  Mexico,  the  roasted  fleshy 
leaves  and  leaf  matrix  of  the  agave  were 
prized  as  sweet,  nourishing  food  (see 
Mescal).  Tuckaho  and  other  fungi  were 
used  for  food  by  the  eastern  Indians; 
*Huckaho bread"  was  well  known  in  the 
S.  The  N.  Pacific  tribes  made  much  use 
of  the  sweet  inner  bark  of  the  hemlock 
and  spruce.  Savors,  flavors,  and  condi- 
ments, as  well  as  sweets,  were  valued  by 
the  Indian,  who  was  also  fond  of  chew- 
ing gum.  While  salt  was  tabued  by  the 
Onondaga  and  lye  substituted  by  some  of 
the  southern  Indians,  the  former  was  in 
general  use.  In  some  cases  salt  was  made 
by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of  salt 
springs;  in  other  localities  it  was  obtained 
in  crystal  form  from  salt  b^kes  and  springs, 
and  "commerce  in  this  product  was  wide- 
spread. Chile,  which  is  of  Mexican 
origin,  became  known  throughout  the  S. 
W.,  and  saffron,  an  introduced  plant,  is 
still  in  use  there  to  flavor  and  color  food, 
as  are  also  the  yellow  flowers  of  the 
squash  vine.  Throughout  New  England 
and  s.  E.  Canada  sugar  was  produced  by 
the  evaporation  of  maple" sap  (see  Maple 
sugar);  in  the  S.  VV.  it  was  aerived  from 
the  willow  and  the  agave.  In  some  local- 
ities clay  was  eaten,  cither  alone  or  mixed 
with  food  or  taken  in  connection  with 
wild  potatoes  to  mitigate  the  griping  effect 
of  this  acrid  tuber.  In  general,  buffalo, 
the  deer  family,  and  fish  were  the  ani- 
mals most  useful  for  food.  Some  wood- 
land tribes  depended  on  deer,  while  the 
coast  and  river  tribes  usually  made  special 
use  of  fish  and  other  products  of  the 
waters.  Amphibious  mammals  sustained 
the  Eskimo,  while  the  porcupine  is  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  food  animal  of  the 
Montagnais.  The  range  of  game  ani- 
mals influenced  the  range  of  man  in 
America  quite  as  much  as  the  distribution 
of  food  plants  predetermined  his  natural 
diffusion. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief  the  Indians, 
as  a  rule,  preferred  cooked  food.  The 
Eskimo,  whose  name  signifies  *  eaters  of 
raw  flesh',  ate  uncooked  meat  only  when 
absence  of  fuel  prohibited  cooking,  or  as 
a  side  dish.  V^egetal  food  especially  re- 
quires the  agency  of  fire  to  render  It  fit 
for  human  digestion,  whereas  animal  food 
may  be  consumed  in  a  raw  state,  certain 
parts,  as  the  liver,  often  being  eaten  in 
this  way.  All  the  edible  portions  of  the 
animal  were  put  to  use,  and  in  many  cases 
both  animal  and  vegetal  substances  ad- 
vanced toward  putrefaction  were  pre- 
ferred, as  salmon  eggs  which  were  stored 
in  sand,  by  the  Alaskans,  and  immature 
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com  in  the  ear  which  the  Hurons  are  said 
to  have  soaked  in  water  until  it  became 
putrid,  when  soup  was  made  of  it. 

Among  the  Pueblo  Indians  cooking  is 
carried  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  profi- 
ciency, approaching  in  variety  and  meth- 
ods tfie  art  among  civilized  peoples.  _  Most 


8TONE-BOIUNO— LIFTINQ    THE    HOT  STONES   INTO    THE   FOOD 
basket;   CALIFORNIA  INDIANS.       (hOLMEs) 

tribes  knew  how  to  prepare  savorj'  and 
nourishing  dishes,  some  of  which  have 
been  adopted  by  civilized  peoples  (see 
Hominy  J  Afaize^  /Samp,  Succotash^  etc.). 
The  methods  of  cookmg  among  the  meat- 
eating  tribes  were,  in  order  of  importance, 


STONE-BOILINO— REMOVING   THE    STONES   FROM    THE   BOILING 
basket;   CALIFORNIA   INDIANS.       (hOLMEs) 

broiling,  roasting,  and  boiling,  the  last- 
named  process  often  bein^  that  known  as 
*' stone  boiling."  The  tnbes  whose  diet 
was  approximately  vegetarian  practised 
all  the  methods. 

The  preparation  of  maize  as  food  in- 
volved almost  numberless  processes,  vary- 
ing with  the  tribes.  In  general,  when 
maize  reached  the  edible  stage  the  ears 
were  roasted  in  pit  ovens,  and  after  the 
feasting  the  surplus  of  roasted  ears  was 
dried  for  future  use.  The  mature  grain 
was  milled  raw  or  parched,  the  meal  en- 
tering into  various  mushes,  cakes,  pones, 
wafers,  and  other  bread.  The  gram  was 
soaked  in  lye  obtained  from  wood  ashes  to 
remove  the  homy  envelope  and  was  then 
boiled,  forming  hominy;  this  in  turn  was 
often  dried,  parched  and  ground,  re- 
parched  and  reground,  making  a  concen- 
trated food  of  great  nourishing  power  in 
small  bulk,  which  was  consumed  dry  or 
in  water  as  gruel.     Pinole,  consisting  of 


ground  parched  corn,  forms  the  favorite 
food  of  S.  VV.  desert  tribes.  The  fermenta- 
tion of  corn  to  make  beer  was  not  gener- 
ally practised,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
process  was  known  in  America  before 
the  discoverv.  A  yeast  formed  by  chew- 
ing com  has  long  been  known  to  the  Zufii 
and  Hopi  at  least,  and  the  former  know- 
how  to  preserve  it  through  the  agency  of 
salt.     (See  Fermentation!) 

The  Iro(^uois  and  other  eastern  tribes 
cooked  maize  with  beans,  meat,  or  vege- 
tables. The  Pueblos  add  wood-ash  lye  to 
their  *•  paper  bread,"  and  prepare  their 
bread  and  mushes  with  meat,  greens,  or 
oily  seeds  and  nuts,  besides  using  condi- 
ments, especially  chile. 

Vegetal  food  stuffs  were  preserved  by 
drving,  and  among  the  less  sedentary 
tribes  w^ere  strung  or  tied  in  bundles  for 
facility  of  transportation  or  storage.  The 
preservation  of  maize,  mesquite  beans, 
acorns,  etc.,  gave  rise  to  granaries  and 
other  storage  devices.  Animal  food,  from 
its  perishable  character,  was  often  dried 
or  frozen,  but  at  times  was  preserved  bv 
smoking.  Dried  meat  was  sometimes  pul- 
verized and  mixed  with  berries,  grease, 
etc.,  forming pemmican  (q.  v. ),  valued  for 
use  on  journeys  on  account  of  its  keeping 
properties.  Fruits  were  pulped  and  dried 
for  preservation.  Nuts  were  often  ground 
before  being  stored,  as  were  also  maize, 
grass  seeds,  and  the  legumes.  Tubers 
were  frequently  stored  in  the  j^round  or 
near  the  fireplace;  the  Virginian  tribes 
preserved  tubers  for  winter  use  in  this 
way.    (See  Agriculture^  Storctge. ) 

Infusions  of  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  of  vari- 
ous herbs  were  drunk  by  the  Indians  as 
medicine  (see  Black  drink),  but  no  stim- 
ulating beverage  of  the  character  of  tea  or 
coffee  has  been  observed.  Drinks  made 
from  fruit,  as  cider  from  manzanita  ber- 
ries, used  by  the  tribes  of  California,  and 
a  beverage  made  from  cactus  ffuit  by  the 
Pima  and  neighboring  tribes  of  Arizona, 
are  the  fermented  beverages  best  known. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the  Bureaa 
of  American  Ethnology,  consult  Barber, 
Moqui  Food  Preparation,  Am.  Nat,  xri, 
456, 1878;  Barrows,  Ethnobotany  of  Coa- 
huilla  Inds.,  1900;  Carr,  Food  of  Certain 
American  Indians  and  their  Method  of 
Preparing  It,  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  x, 
155-190,  1895;  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Narr., 
Smith  trans.,  1871;  Coville,  Wokas,  A 
Primitive  Food  of  the  Klamath  Inds., 
1902;  Cushing,  Zufii  Breadstuffs,  The 
Millstone,  ix  and  x,  Indianapolis,  1884- 
85;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.  3, 1905;  Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  1896;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Publ., 
Am.  Archaeol.  andEthnoL,  i,  1903;  Holm, 
Descr.  New  Sweden,  1834;  Hough  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  x,  1897,  (2)  ibid.,  xi, 
1898;  Jenkins,  The  Moki  Bread,  Pop.  Sci. 
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Month.,  Jan.,  1900;  Jenks  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Mason  (1)  Migration  and 
the  Food  Quest,  Smithsonian  Kep.,  1894, 
( 2 )  Aboriginal  American  Zootechny,  Am. 
Anthrop.,  i,  Jan.,  1899;  Palmer  (1)  in 
Am.  Nat.,  xii,  402,  1878,  (2)  in  Rep. 
Com' r  of  Agr.  1870,  1871;  Payne,  Hist. 
America,  i,  376-400,  1892;  Powers  in 
Cent  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Sagard- 
Theodat,  Grand  Vov.,  1632,  repr.  1865; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57; 
Sturtevant,  Indian  Corn  and  the  Indian, 
Am.  Nat.,  xix,  225,  1885.  See  alt  o  the 
bibliographies  under  the  articles  above 
cited.  (w.  H.) 

Foolish  Dogs.  An  Hidatsa  band  accord- 
ing to  Culbertson  (Smithson.  Rep.,  1850, 
143,  1851 ) ,  but  properly  a  warrior  society. 

Footprint  seulptnres.  Among  relics  of 
undetermined  use  and  signincance  left 
by  the  vanished  tribes  are  numerous  rep- 
resentations of  human  footprints,  often 
regarded  as  actual  footprints  made  w  hile 
the  rock  material  was  still  plastic.  They 
are  sculptured  in  slabs  or  masses,  gener- 
ally of  sandstone, 
and  show  varving 
degrees  of  skill  in 
execution.  Repre- 
sentations of  tracks 
of  men  and  beasts 
also  occur  fre- 
quently in   picto- 

sculptured  on  rock 
surfaces  (see  Track 
rock).  In  this  con- 
nection they  prol  - 
ably  served  to  des- 
ignate particular 
creatures  or  beings, 
the  direction  of  their  movements,  the 
number  of  individuals,  etc.,  but  the  larger 
well-sculptured  footprints  represented  in 
museum  collections  probably  had  special 
significance  as  the  reputed  tracks  of  an- 
cestors, of  giants,  or  monsters,  and  may 
have  been  designed  by  cunning  persons 
to  deceive  the  uninitiated.  The  carvings 
represent  sometimes  a  single  footprint 
and  again  two  or  more  in  association,  and 
are  usually  shallow,  being  rarely  more  than 
an  inch  in  depth  (see  Pictography^  Proh- 
fematical  objects).  Consult  Kau  in  Smith- 
son.  Cent.,  XXII,  22,  1876.      (w.  h.  h.) 

Foreman,  Stephen.  A  Cherokee  who 
l)ecAme  an  active  coworker  with  the  Pres- 
bvterian  missionaries  among  his  people. 
He  received  an  elementary  education  at 
the  mission  school  at  Candv's  Creek,  w. 
of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  aiier  pursuing 
some  preparatory  studies  under  Rev.  S.  A. 
Worcester  at  New  Echota,  Ga.,  spent  a 
year  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
Virginia  and  another  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
in  the  study  of  theolog)^.  He  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Lnion   Presbytery  of 
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Tennessee  about  Oct.  1,  1833.  Foreman 
is  said  to  have  preached  with  animation 
and  fluencv  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
With  Mr  Worcester  he  translate  tne 
Psalms  and  a  large  part  of  Isaiah  into 
the  Cherokee  language. — Pilling,  Bibliog. 
Iroq.  Lang.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1888. 

Forked  Horn.  One  of  the  Dakota  bands 
below  L.  Traverse,  Minn. ;  probably  Wah- 
peton  or  Sisseton. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  102, 
1859. 

Forks  of  the  Siver  Men.  A  band  of  the 
Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Fort  Ancient.  A  prehistoric  Indian  for- 
tification in  Warren  co.,  Ohio.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  headland,  from  260  to  280  ft 
high,  which  projects  from  a  plateau  and 
overlooks  the  e.  bank  of  Miami  r.  The 
slopes  are  mostly  steep  and  in  several 
places  precipitous.  The  place  is  naturally 
a  strong  one,  the  elevated  area  being 
flanked  by  two  ravines  that  approach  each 
other  some  distance  back  from  the  point 
of  the  bluff,  forming  a  peninsula  of  this 
front  part  with  a  narrow  isthmus  behind 
it.  This  divides 
*'*  the  fort  into  two 
unequal  portions, 
the  smaller  one 
embracing  the 
peninsula  known 
asthe/*01dFort," 
the  other,  known 
as  the  "New  Fort," 
extending  back 
and  eastwardly  on 
th  e  plateau  to  a  sec- 
ond but  wider  neck 
of  land.  The  total 
area  is  estimated 
at  about  100  acres. 
The  wall,  which  is  chiefly  of  earth,  follows 
closely  the  zigzag  course  of  the  bluff,  ex- 
cept where  it  crosses  the  level  neck  of  land 
in  the  rear  of  the  fort.  The  work  has  been 
often  described  and  figured,  the  firstnotice 
and  plan  being  that  given  in  the  **  Port- 
folio^' (1809),  irom  which  Atwater's plan 
and  description  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.Soc, 
1, 1820)  appear  to  have  been  in  large  part 
copied.  About  20  years  later  a  survey 
was  made  by  Locke,  whose  description 
and  plat  appear  in  Trans.  Assn.  Am.  Geol- 
ogists, 1, 1843.  Locke's  plat  was  copied 
by  Souier  and  Davis,  and  is  the  one  from 
which  most  subsequent  figures  have  been 
taken;  it  is  accurate  in  the  main,  but  the 
elements  have  somewhat  changed  the  con- 
figuration in  subsequent  years,  additional 
ravines  having  been  formed  by  water 
breaking  through  the  wall  at  certain 
points.  P^vidences  of  wearing  are  ob- 
servable at  some  of  the  ravines  crossed  by 
the  wall,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  gullies 
app>ear  to  have  l)een  worn  since  the  wall 
was  built,  ah  hough  in  mopt  cases  the 
adaptation  of  the  wall  to  tiie  elopes  shows 
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that  these  existed  when  it  was  erected. 
That  gaps  were  left  in  tlie  wall  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  few  deep  ravines  that  it  Crosse's 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  the  wall  at 
these  points,  but  nothing  remains  to  in- 
dicate now  these  gaps  were  closed  in  case 
of  attack.  Although  the  wall  is  built 
chiefly  of  earth  (mostly  of  clay)  cast  up 
from  an  inside  ditch,  it  is  |>artially  under- 
laid at  numerous  points  with  stone.  The 
total  length  of  the  wall,  following  all  the 
bends,  is  18,712  ft,  or  a  little  more  than 
3i  m. ;  the  height  varies  from  6  to  10  ft, 
except  across  the  neck  at  the  back  of  the 
fort  where  it  reaches  18  or  19  ft.  The 
solid  contents 
probablvdonot 
exceed  3,000,000 
cu.  ft. 

.  That  Ft  An- 
cient, so  called, 
is  a  work  of  de- 
fense is  evident 
from  its  charac- 
ter and  situa- 
tion, exhibited 
especially  by 
the  different 
methods  adopt- 
ed for  defend  mg 
its  more  vulner- 
able points.  The 
only  level  ap- 
proach was  at 
the  rear,  which 
was  protected 
by  a  high  wall. 
On  the  N.  the 
points  more  eas- 
ily approached 
are  usually  nar- 
row, sloping 
ridges,  gener- 
ally crossed  at 
the  upper  termi- 
nus by  a  wall  of 
ordinary  height, 
the  ridge  imme- 
diately outside  being  cut  down  several 
feet  in  order  to  present  a  steep  slope  cor- 
responding to  the  outer  slope  of  the  wall. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  similar  ridges 
form  approaches  from  the  s.,  and  at  some 
other  points,  the  defenses  are  formed  by 
raising  the  wall  considerably  above  the 
normal  height.  The  most  vulnerable 
point  appears  to  be  at  the  isthmus  sepa- 
rating the  two  forts,  where  the  opposite 
walls  have  their  nearest  approach.  Here 
a  short  space  was  undefended,  though 
the  ascent  is  by  no  means  difficult.  A 
short  distance  k.  of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  new  fort  are  two  small  mounds,  a 
short  distance  apart,  from  each  of  which 
extends  a  low  wall,  or  road  as  Atwater 
terms  it,  elevated  about  3  ft,  running 
nearly  parallel  about  J  m.,  and  forming 


MAP  OF   FORT  ANCIENT,    OHia       (sQUIER  AND  OAVIs) 


an  irregular  semicircle  about  another 
small  mound.  A  part  of  the  area  be- 
tween these  walls  was  paved  with  flat 
stones,  remains  of  whicn  now  lie  at  a 
depth  of  2  ft  in  the  soil.  Several  small 
mounds  and  a  number  of  stone  graves 
which  contained  human  remains  were 
within  the  fort;  these  were  explored  by 
Moorehead,  but  nothing  of  special  interest 
was  found  except  the  human  remains. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  area  included 
in  this  inclosure  is  now  the  property  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  and  has  been  made  a 
reservation  under  the  care  of  the  Ohio 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 
The  first  pur- 
chase was  made 
in  accordance 
with  an  act  of 
S  the  legislature, 
^  Apr.  28,  1890, 
and  the  second 
purchasein  pur- 
suance of  the  act 
of  Apr.  16, 1896. 
For  further  in- 
formation see,in 
addition  to  the 
works  cited,  Al- 
len, Prehistoric 
World,  1885; 
Drake,  Pictures 
of  Cincinnati, 
1815;  Howe,  His- 
torical Collec- 
tions of  Ohio, 
1898;  MacLean, 
Mound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Moore- 
head, Fort  An- 
cient, 1890;  Peet 
in  Am.  Antiq., 
Apr.,  1878;  Shep- 
herd, Antiqui- 
tiesof  Ohio,  1887; 
Thomas  in  Sci- 
ence, VIII,  Dec. 
10,1886.  (c.T.) 
Fortifloation  and  Defense.  The  simplest 
defenses  were  furnished  to  the  Inaians 
by  nature.  In  the  forest  regions  battles 
were  fought  in  the  shelter  of  trees,  and 
in  stony  sections  from  sheltering  rocks. 
That  war  was  waged  and  defensive  meas- 
ures were  necessary  in  prehistoric  times 
is  shown  by  the  remains  of  fortifications 
in  the  mound  area  of  the  United  States. 
These  are  of  different  types,  the  most 
common  being  the  so-called  hill  forts, 
where  defensive  walls  of  earth  or  stone 
surround  a  peak  or  hilltop  or  skirt  a  bluff 
headland,  as  at  Ft  Ancient  (q.  v.),  Ohio. 
There  are  also  circular,  square,  octagonal, 
and  other  inclosures  on  the  lowlands  which 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  defensive  purposes,  but  they  could 
hardly  have  been  effectual  unless  stock- 
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aded.  There  are,  or  were  until  recently, 
earthen  embankments  and  inclosures  m 
New  York  which,  as  Squier  has  shown, 
mark  the  sites  of  palisaded  forts  similar  to 
those  of  the  Iroquois  observed  by  Cham- 
plain  and  Cartier.  These  were  often  po- 
lygonal, of  double  or  triple  stockades,  as 
that  at  Ilochelaga  which  Cartier  says  was 
of  '*  three  courses  of  rampires,  one  w^ithin 
another."  Some  were  strengthened  by 
braces  and  had  beams  running  round 
them  near  the  top,  where  stones  and 
other  missiles  were  placed  ready  to  be 
hurled  upon  besiegers.  The  walls  of  some 
of  these  lortifications  were  20  ft  h igh.  One 
of  the  polygonal  forts  in  w.  New  York, 
however,  was  overlooked  by  a  hill  from 
which  arrows  could  easily  be  shot  into  the 
inclosure.  Most  of  the  early  figures  of  these 
forts  represent  them  as  having  a  single 
entrance  between  overlapping  ends  of  the 
stockade;  there  is  one,  however  (Under- 
bill, News  from  America,  1638),  which 
shows  two  overlappings.  When  nrst  seen 
by  the  whites  most  of  the  villages  from 
Florida  to  the  Potomac  were  protected 
with  surrounding  stockades,  which  are 
represented  in  De  Bry  as  single  with  one 
opening  where  the  ends  overlap.  The 
construction  of  these  surrounding  pali- 
sades was  practically  the  same,  whether 
they  inclosed  a  single  house  or  50  houses. 
In  some  sections  a  ditch  was  usually  dug, 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  palisade. 
A  few  of  the  forts  in  s.  New  England  were 
square,  but  the  circu\ar  form  generally 
prevailed  (Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VIII,  no.  1,  1906).  The  fortress  built  Dy 
King  Philip  in  the  swamp  at  South  Ken- 
sington, R.  I. ,  consisted  oi  a  double  row  of 
palisades,  flanked  by  agreat  abatis,  outside 
of  which  was  a  deep  ditch.  At  one  comer 
a  gap  of  the  length  of  one  log  was  left  as  an 
entrance,  the  breastwork  here  being  only 
4  or  5  ft  high;  and  this  passage  was  de- 
fended by  a  well-constructed  blockhouse, 
whilst  the  ditch  was  crossed  by  a  single 
log  which  served  as  a  bridge.  Stockaded 
villages  were  also  common  as  far  w.  as 
Wisconsin.  Stone  walls,  which  C.  C. 
Jones  considered  defensive,  have  been 
observed  on  Stone  mtn.,  Mt  Yona,  and 
other  peaks  of  n.  Georgia.  De  Soto  found 
strongly  fortified  villages  in  his  passage 
through  the  Gulf  states  and  Arkansas. 

Vancouver  (Voy.,  iii,  289,  1798)  men- 
tions villages  on  Kupreanof  id.,  situated 
on  the  summits  of  steep,  almost  inacces- 
sible rocks  and  fortified  with  strong  plat- 
forms of  wood  laid  upon  the  most  elevated 
pKart  of  the  rock,  which  projected  at  the 
sides  so  as  to  overhang  the  declivity.  At 
the  edge  of  the  platform  there  was  usu- 
ally a  sort  of  parapet  of  logs  placed 
one  upon  another.  This  type,  accord- 
ing to  Swan  ton,  was  quite  common  on 
the  N.  W.  coast.     The  Skagit  tribe,  ac- 


cording to  Wilkes,  combined  dwellings 
and  forts,  and  a  similar  custom  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  Haida  clans. 
Wilkes  mentions  also  inclosures  400  ft 
long,  which  were  constructed  of  pickets 
about  30  ft  long  thrust  deep  into  the 
ground,  the  interior  being  divided  into 
roofed  lodges.  The  Clallam  also  had  a 
fort  of  pickets,  150  ft  square,  roofed  over, 
and  divided  into  compartments  for  fami- 
lies. No  stockades  seem  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  but  for- 
tresses or  fortified  houses  were  at  one  time 
in  use  in  a  few  places.  These  defenses, 
according  to  Boas,  consisted  of  logs  placed 
lengthwise  on  the  "ground  one  above  an- 
other and  covered  with  brush  and  earth, 
loopholes  being  left  at  places  between  the 
logs.  According  to  the  same  authority, 
some  of  the  stockades  of  British  Columbia 
were  provided  with  underground  passages 
as  a  means  of  escape.  It  has  been  a  general 
custom  of  the  Indians  of  the  plains,  when 
in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  a  superior 
force,  to  dig  a  pit  or  pits  in  the  loose,  gener- 
ally  sandy  soil,  throwing  the  earth  around 
the  margin  to  increase  the  height  of  the 
defense,  the  bank  of  a  creek  or  a  gully 
being  selected  when  within  reach,  as 
defense  of  one  side  only  was  necessary. 
Native  drawings  of  some  of  these  defenses 
are  given  by  Mooney  (17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
271-274,  1898).  In  the  S.  W.  the  cliff- 
dwellings  (q.  V.)  were  places  of  security, 
easy  of  defense.  The  large  compound 
structures  known  as  pueblos  (q.  v.),  in 
which  the  lower  stories  formerly  had  few 
or  no  wall  openings,  were  fortifications  as 
well  as  habitations,  while  in  some  cases 
the  mesas  on  which  they  are  built  are  in 
themselves  well-nigh  impr^nable.  In 
the  drainage  area  of  the  Gila  And  Salado 
of  s.  Arizona  there  were  defensive  struc- 
tures, as  shown  by  their  massive  walls,  in 
which  the  former  inhabitants  could  take 
refuge  in  time  of  danger.  Many  of  the 
isolated  peaks  of  s.  Arizona,  n.  Sonora, 
and  Chihuahua  contain  the  remains  of 
stone  breastworks  and  fortifications.  See 
Architecture,  Cam  GrandCy  Cliff-dwellingSy 
Habitation8f  Mounds,  Pueblos,  War  and 
War  discipline. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited,  con- 
sult Bancroft,  Native  Races,  i,  1886;  Bry, 
Collectiones  Pferegrinationem,  1590-1634; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii, 
1896-1901;  V.  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  1891 ;  C.  Mindeleff  in  13th  and  16th 
Reps.  B.  A.  E.,  1896,  1897;  Squier,  Antiq. 
of  N.  Y.,  1851;  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,1894.  (c.  T.) 
Eort  Tnkon.     A  Kutchakutchin  village 

and  trading  post  of  107  inhabitants  at  the 
junction  of  Yukon  and  Porcupine  rs., 
Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
62,  1884. 
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Foskey.     feee  Black  drinks  Busk. 

Fotshon's  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
one  of  the  Taku  chiefs  of  the  Tlin^it 
named  Gochaf;  24  people  were  there  m 
1880.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32, 
1884. 

Fountain.  A  band  of  Upper  Lillooet, 
inhabiting,  with  the  Shuswap,  the  village 
of  Huhilp,  on  the  k.  bank  of  Fraser  r., 
above  Lillooet,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  205  in 
1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  ii,  73,  1905. 

Fonr  Greek  Tribes.  A  collective  name 
for  the  Yokuta  tribes  or  bands  that  re- 
sided on  the  four  streams  tributary  to  L. 
Tulare,  Cal.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  80,  1853; 
Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511,  1854. 

Four  Mile  Bnin.  A  prehistoric  ruin  on 
a  branch  of  the  Little  Colorado,  4  m. 
from  Snowflake,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz.  The 
ruin  was  excavated  in  1897  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  the  mortuary 
deposits  unearthed  indicating  relations 
with  both  Zufii  and  Hopi  clans.  See 
Fewkesin22dRep.  B.  A.  E.,  136-164, 1904. 

Four  Nations.  Mentioned  with  the  Ka- 
wita  and  Kasihta  as  having  a  conference 
with  the  English  near  the  mouth  of  Apa- 
lachicola  r.,  Fla.,  in  1814  (Hawkins  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  859,  1832). 
Probably  the  Oakfuskee,  with  their  3  vil- 
lages on  the  Chattahoochee,  were  meant. 

(a.  s.  o.) 

Fowl  Town.  A  former  Seminole  town 
in  N.  w.  Florida,  about  12  m.  e.  of  Ft  Scott, 
on  Apalachicola  r.  at  the  Georgia  bound- 
ary, containing  about  300»  inhabitants  in 
1820.  The  name  has  been  given  also  in 
the  plural  as  though  including  more  than 
one  town.  It  is  distinct  from  Tutalosi, 
also  called  Fowl  Town. 

Foul  Town.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4, 64, 1848.    Fowl 
TowM.— Morse,  Rep.  to  See.  War,  364, 1822. 

Foxes  (trans,  in  plural  of  wagoshy  *re<l 
fox,'  the  name  of  a  clan).  An  Algon- 
quian  tril)e,  so  named,  acconling  to  Fox 
tradition  recorded  by  Dr  William  Jones, 
because  once  while  some  Wagohttg', 
members  of  the  Fox  clan,  were  hunting, 
they  met  the  French,  who  asked  who 
they  were;  the  Indians  gave  the  name  of 
their  clan,  and  ever  since  the  whole  tribe 
has  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fox 
clan.  Their  own  name  for  themselves, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  Mt^sh- 
kwa'kihflg',  *  red-earth  people,'  because 
of  the  kind  of  earth  from  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  been  created.  l*hey 
were  known  to  the  Chipi)ewa  and  other 
Algonquian  tribes  as  UtOgamig,  *  people 
of  the  other  shore'. 

When  thev  first  became  known  to  the 
whites,  the  toxes  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
L.  Winnebago  or  along  Fox  r. ,  Wis.  Ver- 
wyst  (Missionary  Labors,  178,  1886)  says 
they  were  on  Wolf  r.  when  Allouez  visited 
them  in  1670.     As  the  tribe  was  inti- 


mately related  to  the  Sauk,  and  the  two 
were  probably  branches  of  one  oripnal 
stem,  it  is  probable  that  the  early  migra- 
tions of  the  former  corresponded  some- 
what closely  with  those  of  the  latter. 
The  Sauk  came  to  Wisconsin  through 
the  lower  Michigan  peninsula,  their  tra- 
ditional home  having  been  n.  of  the 
lakes,  and  were  comparatively  new- 
comers in  Wisconsin  when  they  first 
became  known  to  the  French.  One  of 
their  important  villages  was  for  some  time 
on  Fox  r.  The  conclusion  of  Warren 
(Hist  Ojibways,  95,  1885)  that  the  Foxes 


early  occupie<l  the  country  along  the  s. 
shore  of  L.  Superior  and  that  the  incom- 
ing Chippewa  drove  them  out,  has  the 
general  support  of  Fox  tradition.  Nev- 
ertheless there  is  no  satisfactory  histor- 
ical evidence  that  the  Foxes  ever  re- 
sided farther  n.  than  Fox  r.  in  Wis- 
consin, and  in  none  of  their  treaties 
with  the  United  States  have  they 
claimed  land  n.  of  Sauk  co.  This  restless 
and  warlike  people  was  the  only  Algon- 
quian tribe  against  whom  the  French 
waged  war.  In  addition  to  their  dispo- 
sition to  be  constantly  at  strife  with  their 
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neiehbdrs,  they  had  conceived  a  hatred 
of  the  French  because  of  the  aid  which 
the  latter  gave  the  Chippewa  and  others 
by  furnishing  firearms,  and  because  they 
gathered  the  various  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  Foxes.  The 
proposal  to  exterminate  them  was 
seriously  considered  in  the  French  coim- 
cils,  and  their  destruction  would  earlier 
have  been  attempted  but  for  the  pleas 
interposed  by  Nicolas  Perrot.  Their 
character  is  briefly  described  by  Charle- 
voix (Shea  trans.,  v,  305,  1881)  when  he 
says  they  "infested  with  their  robberies 
and  filled  with  murders  not  only  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Bay  [Green  bay], 
their  natural  territory,  but  almost  all  the 
routes  communicating  with  the  remote 
colonial  posts,  ks  well  as  those  leading 
frona  Canada  to  Louisiana.  Except  the 
Sioux,  who  often  joined  them,  and  the 
Iroquois,  with  whom  they  had  formed  an 
alliance,  ...  all  the  nations  in  alliance 
with  us  suffered  greatly  from  these  hos- 
tilities." It  was  this  tribe  that  in  1712 
planned  the  attack  on  the  fort  at  Detroit, 
and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  friendlv 
Indians  and  the  bravery  of  the  French 
commandant,  Buisson,  would  undoubt- 
edly have  destroyed  it.  They  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Illinois 
tribes  8.  of  them,  and  finally  succeeded, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Sauk,  in  driving 
them  from  a  large  part  of  their  country, 
of  which  they  took  possession.  From 
their  earliest  known  history  they  were 
almost  constantly  at  war  with  the  Chip- 
pewa dwelling  n.  of  them,  but  usually 
without  decided  success,  though  often 
aided  by  the  Sioux.  It  was  by  the  Chip- 
pewa, together  with  the  Potawatomi, 
Menominee,  and  the  French,  that  their 
power  was  finally  broken.  About  1746, 
and  perhaps  for  some  few  years  pre- 
vious, the  Foxes  lived  at  the  Little 
Butte  des  Morte  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Fox  r.,  about  37  m.  above  Green  bay. 
They  made  it  a  point,  whenever  a  trader's 
boat  approached,  to  place  a  torch  upon 
the  bans  as  a  signal  for  the  traders  to 
come  ashore  and  pay  the  customary  trib- 
ute, which  they  exacted  from  all.  To 
refuse  was  to  incur  their  displeasure,  and 
robbery  would  be  the  mildest  penalty 
inflicted.  Incensed  at  this  exaction, 
Morand,  a  leading  trader,  raised  a  volun- 
teer force  of  French  and  Indians,  and 
after  inflicting  severe  punishment  on  the 
Foxes  in  two  engagements  drove  them 
down  Wisconsin  r.  They  settled  on  the 
N.  bank  about  20  m.  from  the  mouth. 
About  1780,  in  alliance  with  the  Sioux, 
they  attacked  the  Chippewa  at  St  Croix 
falls,  where  the  Foxes  were  almost  anni- 
hilated. The  remnant  incorporated  with 
the  Bank,  and  although  long  officially 
regarded  as  one,  the  two  tribes  have  pre- 
served their  identity. 


According  to  Dr  William  Jones  (inf  n, 
1906)  the  culture  of  the  Foxes  is  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  eastern  woodlands  witii 
some  intrusive  streaks  from  the  plains. 
They  were  acquainted  with  wild  rice, 
and  raised  com,  beans,  squashes,  and 
tobacco.  They  lived  in  villages  in  sum- 
mer, the  bark  house  being  the  type  of 
the  warm-weather  dwelliuje;  in  wmter 
they  scattered  and  dwelt  in  oval  fia^- 
reed  lodges.  The  social  organization  is 
rigid  and  is  based  on  gent^  with  mar- 
riage outside  of  the  gens.  The  gens  and, 
with  some  exceptions,  the  name,  followed 
the  father.  The  Fox  gentes  are  the  Bear, 
Fox,  Wolf,  Elk,  Big  Lynx,  Buffalo, 
Swan,  Pheasant,  Eagle,  Sea,  Sturgeon, 
Bass,  Thunder,  and  Bear  Potato.  The 
mythology  of  the  Foxes  is  rich.  Beast 
fable  prevails.  The  deities  are  many  and 
some  nave  clear  definite  character.    The 

Erincipal  deity  is  Wi8a*ka%  the  culture 
ero.  His  brother  is  Kiyapa*ta*,  or 
Chlpayabosw*,  who  presides  over  the 
spirit  world  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  belief  in  a  cosmic  substance  called 
mUnUoivtv^j  or  m&nitcwtwtn^f  is  an  essen- 
tial element  in  their  philosophy.  Ob- 
jects, animate  or  inanimate,  imbued 
with  this  substance  become  the  recipients 
of  marked  adoration.  The  Foxes  prac- 
tise many  ceremonies,  the  principal  one 
being  the  feast  festival  of  the  gentes. 
There  is  probably  no  other  Algonquian 
community  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  unless  it  be  that  of  the 
Mexican  band  of  Kickapoo  in  Oklahoma, 
where  a  more  primitive  state  of  society 
exists. 

Besides  being  warlike,  the  Foxes  were 
described  by  neighboring  tribes  as  stingy, 
avaricious,  thieving,  passionate,  and  quar- 
relsome; their  bravery,  ho \y ever,  was 
proverbial.  Like  most  of  the  tribes  of 
the  region  of  the  great  lakes  they  were 
polygamists.  They  were  familiar  with 
lx)th  dug-out  and  birch-bark  canoes. 
Spears  and  clubs  were  among  their 
weapons  of  war.  Schoolcraft  states  that 
a  band  of  warriors  seen  by  him  wore 
headdresses  consisting  of  red-dyed  horse- 
hair tied  in  such  manner  to  the  scalplock 
as  to  present  the  shape  of  the  decoration 
of  a  Roman  helmet.  The  rest  of  the 
head  was  completely  shaved  and  painted. 
They  wore  breech-cloths,  moccasins,  and 
leggings,  and  the  upper  part  of  their 
bSIies  was  painted ;  often  the  print  of  a 
hand  in  white  clay  was  marked  on  the 
back  or  shoulder.  They  bore  flags  of 
feathers.  Their  "coat  of  arms^*  is  de- 
scribed by  Lahontan  in  heraldic  terms: 
"A  meadow  sinople,  crossed  by  a  wind- 
ing pale,  with  two  foxes'  gules  at  the  two 
extremities  of  the  river,  in  chief  and 
point" — in  other  words,  as  his  figure 
shows,  an  oblique  mark  representing  a 
stream,  with  a  fox  at  each  end  on  oppo- 
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Bite  sides.  He  explains  this  "coat  of 
arms"  as  the  mark  or  symbol  which, 
after  a  victory  or  successful  raid,  they 
paint  on  trees.  (See  Owen,  Folk-lore  of 
the  Musquakie  Inds.,  1904.) 

Guignes  estimated  them  in  1728  at  200 
warriors,  but  most  of  the  estimates  before 
the  last  half  century  give  them  from  1,500 
to  2, 000  souls.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
them  at  300  warriors,  or  1,200  souls,  in 
1805.  Since  about  1850  the  two  tribes 
have  been  enumerated  toother.  The  345 
*  •  Sauk  and  Fox  of  Mississippi ' '  still  ( 1905 ) 
in  Iowa  are  said  to  be  all  Foxes.  There 
are  also  82  **Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri  " 
under  the  Kickapoo  school  in  Kansas. 
See  Sauk.  (j.  m.     c.t.) 

Be-ide'-ke.— Riggs,  Dakota  Diet.,  84, 1852  (Dakota 
name).  OutagiimiM.— Lapham,  Iiids.  of  Wis.,  16, 
1870  (misprint).  Dutagamis.— Lahontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  172,  1703  (misprint).  Foxert.— Dalton 
(1783)  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  x,  123,  1809. 
Foxet.— Albany  conf.  (1737)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  104, 1855.  Keoheoaukis.— French  trader 
(1766)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554, 
1853.  MMheoouakit.— French  trader  quoted  by 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  69,1766.  Keohuonakis.— 
Heckewelder  quoted  by  Buchanan,  Sketches  of 
N.  Am.  Inds.,  156, 1824.  Matkwfkrir.— Jones  In 
Am.  Anthrop.,  VI,  370.1904  (*  red-earth  people ' : 
own  name),  messeiiaoki.— Hennepin,  New  Dls- 
cov.,  230, 1696  (Sioux  name).  KesMiiseqi.— Henne- 
pin (1683)  quoted  by  Shea,  Dlscov.  Miss.  Val.,  134, 
1852.  KiMouaqoit.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
KiskwukeeTuk.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  178,  1861 
( trans.  •  red-earth  men ' ;  said  to  be  so  called  from 
wearing  red  blankets) .  Kofthkos.— Loskiel  (1794) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  836, 1872 
(maybe  Mascouten).  Kus-kwa-ka-uk.— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Affin.,  288,.  1871.  Kuskwake.— Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  825, 1830.  Kutkwaki.— McQee  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  xi,  88, 1898.  Knsquaoki.— Maximilian, 
Trav.,  106,  1843.    Kua-quaek-ki-uok.— Ibid.    Kui- 

fuake«s.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West 
*enn.,  146,  1846.  KuMiuakM.— Ibid.,  app.,  132. 
KoMiaakiM.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  161,  note, 
1855.  KuMuakkiak.— Meigs  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1867, 414, 1872.  KoMiuattamiM.— Croghan  ( 1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vll,  780, 1856.  KoMiuawk^.— 
Featherstonhaugh.  Canoe  Voy.,  ii, 26, 1847.  Kus- 
quiakit.— Army  officer  (1812)  quoted  by  School- 
craft. Ind. Tribes, III, 555, 185d.  Odaffami.— Kelton, 
Ft  Mackinac,  154, 1884.  Odagnmaig.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  89,  1855.  O-dug-am-eeg.— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  33. 1885  (Chip- 
pewa name:  *  those  who  live  on  the  opposite 
side';  from  agaming,  'on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,'  and  od,  a  personal  and  tribal  prefix). 
Odttgamiet.— Ibid.,  242.  0-dug-aumeeg. — Ramsey 
in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  83, 18.50.  Onlogamies.— Bracken- 
ridge,  La.,  16, note.  1815 (misprint).  OntagamiM.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  184, 1855.  Ootagamii.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  102,  1843.  Otheraoa.— Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  21,  1822  (Winnebago  name). 
Otagamiet.— Kendall.  Trav.,  ii,  295,  18G9.  Otoga- 
mies.— Hutch  ins  (1778)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes.  144,  1825.  Ottagamiei.— Boudlnot,  Star  in 
the  West,  128. 1816.  Ottagaumies.— Carver,  Trav., 
ia%  1778.  Ottar-oar-me.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clarlc,  VII,  93,  1905.  Ot-tar-gtr-me.— Lewis  and 
Clark.  Trav.,  30.  1806.  Ottigaraie.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  336,  1852.  Ottigaumiei.— Carver, 
Trav.,  39, 1778.  OtUquamiet.— Pike,  Trav.,  30, 1811. 
Ottogamii.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  266,  1816. 
OuagouMao.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1673,  quoted  by  Lapbam, 
Ind.s.  Wis.,  4. 1870 (plural  of  tragosh, '  fox ' ).  Outa- 
gami.—Jes.Rcl.  for  1667. 21. 1858.  Outanmie-ook.— 
Owen,  Folk-lore  of  Musquakie  Inds.,  18,  1904 
('other  side  of  river  people').  Outagamiouek.— 
Ibid.  Outagamy.— Ibid.  Outagomie*.— Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  V,  32,  note,  la*^*).  Outaouagamit.— Hen- 
nepin (1688),  La.,  119, 1698.  Outicamia.— Nuttall, 
Jour.,   184,  1821.    OutoagamU.— Hennepin,   New 


Discov. ,  257, 1698.   Outogamia.— Coxe,  Carolana.  48. 
Outouagamis.— Henii     '     *'         ' 
Outongamift. — Coxe, 


Out 


1741.  Outouagamis.— Hennepin,  New  Dlscov. ,  244, 
"  "  ugamift.— Coxe,  Carolana.  map,  1741. 
«.— Croghan  (1765)  quoted  in  Montbly 
Am.  Jour.  Qeol.,  272, 1831.  (hattagaumie.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  513, 1878.  Outtagomiet.— 
Hutchlns  (1778)  in'  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
714,  1857.  Outtongamift.— Prise  de  Possession 
(1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  ix.  808, 1855.  Out- 
tonagamii— Hennepin, New Di8Cov.,98. 1698.  Out- 
toagamii.— Prise  de  Possession  (1671)  in  Margry, 
D4c.,  I,  97,  1876.  Penard.— Esnauts  and  Rajpflly. 
map  U.  S.,  1777  (misprint).  UnaoksU.— Albany 
conf.  (1726J  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  791, 1855. 
Bed  Fox.~McGee  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  xi,  88, 1898. 
Bai]ien.~Dalton  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  s.,  X,  128, 1809.  Eenais.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 1864.  Benarda.— Du  Chesneau 
(1681)  in  Margry,  D^.,  ii,  267,  1877.  Eenara.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  16, 1806.  Renan.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  93, 1905.  Baynarda.— 
Pike  (1806)  quoted  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
467, 1885.  Skaysbonma.— Gatschet,  Wyandot  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  ('fox  people,'  from  skdx»hu, 
'the  red  fox':  Huron  name).  Bkmchiohro- 
non.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  35,  1858  (Huron  name). 
Skuaklsagi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1882  (sing.  Skuakisa;  Shawnee  name, 
from  M'akuakitagi).  Bquaghkiet.— Stone.  Life  of 
Brant,  ii,  4, 1864.  Squatohegat.— Jour.  MaJ.  Oen. 
Jno.  Sullivan,  800, 1887.  Booawkidiah.— Conoyer, 
Kanadesaf  a  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Seneca 
name).  Squawkihowt.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  180, 
1829  (Improperly  said  to  be  the  Erie).  To-«he- 
wah-ooo.— Clark  (1804)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark, 1, 190, 1904  (Arikara  name?).  TTtagamig.— 
Jones  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi.  870,  1904  (Chippewa 
name:  'peopleof  the otlier shore').  Wa'gushag.— 
Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 
('foxes,'  from  wa'gush,  'fox';  a  modem  Chippewa 
name).  Wikusk^.-<?atschet,  Potawatomi  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A. E.,  1878(' foxes,' from  trdJbtM/^,  'fox ': 
Potawatomi  name,  probably  recent). 

Foxes.  An  Arikara  band.— -Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143,  1851. 

Foxes.  A  gens  or  secret  order  of  the 
Hidatsa,  according  to  Culbertson  (Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  143,  1851),  but  properly 
one  of  the  war  and  dance  societies. 

Francisco.  A  Yuma  chief.  The  Tonto 
Apache  who  murdered  Royse  Oatman 
and  most  of  his  family  at  the  Gila  bend. 
Ariz.,  Mar.  18, 1850,  carried  off  Olive  and 
Mary,  the  youngest  children,  12  and  7 
years  of  age,  into  slavery,  and  in  1852  sold 
them  to  the  Mohave.  These  Indiana 
treated  them  better  than  had  the  Tonto 
until  a  famine  came,  during  which  Mary 
died  from  starvation  and  cruelty.  Young 
Lorenzo  Oatman,  who  had  escaped  after 
being  left  for  dead,  endeavored  to  interest 
people  in  California  in  the  tate  of  his 
sisters,  but  a  searching  p»arty  sent  out 
from  Ft  Yuma  returned  without  finding 
trace  of  them.  Finally  Francisco,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  fort  in  Jan.,  1856. 
betrayed  knowledge  of  the  lost  girls,  and, 
impressed  with  fear  of  the  troops,  said  he 
would  bring  the  surviving  captive  if  he 
had  four  blankets  and  some  beads  to  pay 
for  her.  When  Francisco  came  to  the 
village  the  Mohave  denied  having  Olive, 
having  stained  her  skin  with  hemes,  but 
she  spoke  out  and  told  who  she  was. 
Francisco  then  addressed  them  with  such 
eloquent  conviction  that  they  consented 
to  release  the  girl,  and  on  the  day  set  he 
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brought  her  to  the  fort,  where  she  was 
Boon  joined  by  her  brother.  Owing  to  his 
service  in  saving  his  tribe  from  chastise- 
ment by  the  militia,  or  to  the  rewards  and 
praise  he  received  from  the  whites,  Fran- 
cisco was  chosen  chief.  He  crew  over- 
bearing, but  remained  friendly  to  the 
whites.  To  this  friendship  his  people 
attributed  the  ill  luck  that  befell  them  in 
a  raid  that  the  river  tribes  undertook  in 
1867  against  the  Maricopa.  The  latter, 
reenforced  by  the  Papap),  won  the  battle 
at  Maricopa  wells,  Anz.  Of  75  Yuma 
warriors  all  were  slain  save  3,  and  when 
the  day  turned  a^nst  them  they  are  be- 
lieved to  have  killed  the  chief  who  led 
them  to  disaster.  (F.  h.) 

Francii  the  Prophet    See  HiUis  Haajo, 

Frankstown.  A  village,  probably  of  tne 
Delawares,  which  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Frankstown, 
Blair  CO.,  Pa.,  in  1756.  (j.  m.) 

Franokttown.— Pouchot  map  (17&8)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.  X,  694,  1858.  Fruks  Town.— Weiaer 
(1748)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.  13, 1846.  Franks- 
town.— Ibid.,  iSo. 

Frauds.    See  Paeudo  Indian. 

Frederikidal.    A  Moravian  missionary 
station  in  s.  Greenland,  close  to  C.  Fare- 
well. 
Froderiostahl.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  i,  453,1856. 

Frederikshaah.  A  missionarjr  station  in 
8.  w.  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Green- 
land, I,  map,  1767. 

French  Indians.  A  term  used  b^r  early 
English  writers  to  designate  the  tribes  in 
the  French  interest,  especially  the  Abnaki 
and  their  congeners  on  the  New  England 
frontier. 

French  inflnenee.  The  influence  of  the 
French  colonists  on  the  Indians  b^an 
very  early.  The  use  of  glass  beads  .in 
barter  gave  an  impetus  to  the  fur  trade, 
and  the  speedy  introduction  gf  other  com- 
modities of  trade  led  to  long-continued 
associations  with  the  Iroquoian  tribes  in 
particular.  The  influence  of  the  French 
missionaries  on  many  of  the  Indian  tribes 
was  marked;  for  example,  the  Montagn- 
ais  and  the  Huron  in  the  early  days. 
The  supply  of  peltries  was  increased  by 
furnishing  the  Indians  with  firearms, 
which  enabled  them  to  travel  with  im- 
punity and  gave  them  a  superiority  over 
the  neighboring  tribes  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  take  advantage  of;  hence  al- 
most from  the  banning  the  French  set- 
tlers and  the  government  of  New  France 
came  into  more  or  less  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  several  tribes  of  the  country. 
This  state  of  affairs  arose  both  from  the 
peaceful  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and 
from  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  use 
the  aborigines  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
power  of  the  English  in  North  America. 
To  her  alliances  with  the  Algon<juian 
tribes  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  r^on  s. 
and  B.  of  them,  including  New  France 


and  Acadia,  France  owed  in  great  part 
her  strength  on  this  continent,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  confederacv  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Al- 
gonquian  peoples,  contributed  largely  to 
her  overthrow.  The  French  character 
impelled  the  colonists  to  see  in  the  Indian 
a  fellow  human  being,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  greatest  intermixture  between 
the  Indian  and  the  European,  n.  of  the 
Mexican  boundary,  is  represented  bv  the 
mixed-bloods  of  Canada  and  the  N.  W. 
and  their  descendants,  who  form  no 
small  element  in  the  population  of  these 
regions  of  civilized  America  (see  Mixed- 
bloods).  The  French  recognized  the  In- 
dian's pride  and  prejudices,  and  won  his 
confidence  by  respecting  his  institutions 
and  often  sharing  in  his  ceremonies. 
They  ruled  while  seeming  to  yield.  Least 
of  all  did  they  despise  the  languages  of 
the  abori^nes,  as  the  rich  recoras  of  the 
missionaries  abundantly  prove.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  large  number  of  mixed-bloods 
able  to  speak  both  their  own  tongue  and 
French  was  a  distinct  advantage  to  the 
colonists.  The  relations  between  the 
French  and  the  Acadian  Indians,  as  pic- 
tured by  Lescarbot,  were,  to  use  the  word 
of  Friederici,  ** idyllic,"  though  there  is 
doubtless  some  exaggeration  in  these  old 
accounts. 

Several  words  of  French  origin  crept 
very  early  into  the  eastern  Algonquian 
tongues,  such  as  Montagnais,  Nascapi,  and 
Micmac,and  later  a  corresponding  French 
element  is  to  be  found  in  the  Algonquian 
languaffes  of  the  region  beyond  Montreal 
(Chamberlain  in  Uanad.  Indian,  Feb., 
1891 ) .  The  Chippewa  vocabulary  ( Carver, 
Trav.,  421,  1778)  contains  the  word  ka- 
poteumn,  *coat,'  which  is  the  French 
capote^  with  the  Chippewa  radical  sufiSx 
-M?aian,  *skin.'  In  a  Missisauga  vocabulary 
of  1801  appears  napanSf  *  flour.'  The 
French  honjour!  in  tne  form  bqju/  is  now 
the  salutation  in  several  Algonquian  dia- 
lects. From  (les)  anglais  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  the  word  for  'English'  in  a 
number  of  these  languages:  Micmac 
aglasedooy  Montagnais  agaleshu,  Nipis- 
sing  aganesMf  formerly  angalesha,  Chip- 
pewa shaganashy  Cree  akaydsiw^  etc.  An- 
other example  of  French  influence  is  the 
contribution  of  Canadian  French  to  the 
Chinook  jargon  ^q.  v.).  There  is  also  a 
French  element  in  the  modern  tales  and 
legends  of  the  Indians  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  and  British  Columbia,  partly 
due  to  missionary  teaching,  partly  to  the 
campfires  of  the  trappers,  voyageurs,  cou- 
reursdeboi8,etc.  In  tales  of  the  n.  Pacific 
coast  appears  *Shish^  TW  (i.  e.,  J^siis 
Christ),  and  in  some  of  those  of  Indians 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  Rocky  mts. ,  *  Mani ' 
(i.e.,  the Vinfin  Mary ) .  The  French  are 
also  the  subject  of  many  Indian  stories 
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from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Among 
the  Abnaki  intermixture  began  very  early. 
With  them  the  term  for  mixed-blood  is 
malouidit,  *of  (St)  Malo/  indicative  of  the 
source  of  the  fathers  in  most  of  these 
marriages.  The  wheat  introduced  from 
France  t^ras  termed  maloumenal,  'grains of 
(St)  Malo.'  In  the  17th  century  the  Ab- 
naki called  peas  wenutsiminar,  *  French 
seeds.'  The  Micmac  term  for  apple  is 
wenjoosoon.  'French  cranberrv.'  In  the 
Iroquoian  langua^  an  example  of  French 
influence  is  seen  m  Onontiio  (*Big  Moun- 
tain'), the  term  applied  by  the  Mohawk 
to  the  kings  of  France,  which  seems  to 
translate  Montmagny,  the  name  of  Cham- 
plain's  successor  as  governor  of  Canada. 
Another  example,  noted  by  Hewitt,  is  that 
the  Mohawk  of  Caughnawaga  and  other 
settlements  on  St  Lawrence  r.  speak  far 
more  rapidly  than  do  their  bretnren  on 
Grand  Kiver  res.,  Ontario,  and  they  also 
have  a  more  copious  lexicon  of  modem 
terms. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mgr.  de  Laval 
the  clergy  of  New  France  made  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  In- 
dians, and  succeeded  in  getting  Colbert 
to  prohibit  the  traflic;  but  the  necessities 
of  the  political  schemes  of  Frontenac  and 
the  fact  that  the  Indians  turned  to  the  En- 
glish and  Dutch,  from  whom  they  could 
easily  procure  rum  and  brandy,  caused 
the  reversal  of  this  policy,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  missionaries  and  the  church.  To 
salve  their  feelings  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toulouse,  the  former  pronouncing 
against  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians, 
the latterdeclaringit permissible.  Finally 
a  sort  of  theoretical  prohibition  but  actual 
toleration  of  liquor  selling  resulteil. 

Consult  Parkman  (1 )  Jesuits  in  North 
America,  (2)  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  (3) 
Pioneers  of  France  in  the  New  World, 
and  other  works;  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaitesed.,  i-lxxiii,  1896-1901. 

(a.  f.  c.) 

Fresnal  ( Span . :  *  ash  grove ' ) .  A  Papago 
village,  probably  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz.; 
pop.  about  250  in  1863. — Poston  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863,  385,  1864. 

Friedenshnetten  (German:  ^huts  of 
peace').  A  village  formerly  on  Susc|ue- 
hanna  r.  a  few  miles  below  Wyalusmg, 
and  probably  in  Wyoming  co.,  Pa.  It 
was  established  in  1765  by  Mahican  and 
Delaware  converts  under  direction  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  siteof  an  older  town.  In  1770 
the  Indians,  removed  to  Frie<len8tadt,  in 
Beaver  co.  According  to  Loskiel  (Miss. 
United  Breth.,  pt.  3, 1794)  thenameFrie- 
denshuetten  was  also  applied  to  a  tempo- 
rary village  adjoining  Bethlehem  in 
Northampton  co.,  settled  in  1746  by  Mo- 
ravian converts   from  Shecomico,   who 


soon  afterward  removed  to  Gnadenhuet- 
ten  in  Carbon  co.  (j.  m.) 

Freidenshutten.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
198, 1872.  FriedenHuettem— Rupp,  Northampton, 
etc..  Cos.,  86.  1845.  Friedenahnetten.— Loeikiel 
(17W)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  .355, 1846.  Frie- 
denshuttan.— Loskiel  In  Day,  Penn.,  103. 1843. 

Friedens8tadt(Germ.:  *town  of  peace'). 
A  village  in  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  probably 
near  the  present  Darlington,  settled  in 
May,  1770,  by  the  Moravian  Dela wares 
from  Friedenshnetten.  In  1773  they  re- 
moved to  Gnadenhuetten  and  Schoen- 
brunn  on  the  Muskingum.  See  Langun- 
terinenk.  (j.  m.) 

Friedensstadt.— Loskiel.  Missions,  map.  1794. 
Friedenstadt.— Ibid.,pt.8,57.  Town  of  Feaoe.— Ibid. 

Friendly  Village.  The  name  given  by 
Mackenzie  (Voy.,  351,  1802)  to  an  Atha- 
pascan village,  probably  of  the  Takulli, 
on  upper  Salmon  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  on  ac- 
count of  his  kind  treatment  there. 

Frogtown  (trans,  of  Waldn^i/ty  *frog 
place').  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  n.  of  Dah- 
lonega,  Lumpkin  co.,  Ga. — Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  545,  1900. 

Fagitive.  A  former  Kania^iut  Eskimo 
village  at  Hobson  harbor,  Sitkalidak  id., 
near  Kodiak,  Alaska. — Lisiansky,  Voy., 
178,  1814. 

Famitnre.  There  was  little  regular  fur- 
niture among  the  Indians,  as  home  life 
was  simple  and  wants  were  few.  The 
furniture  of  the  tipi  differed  from  that 
used  in  the  communal  dwelling,  for  the 
character  of  the  habitation  controlled  its 
furnishing.  In  all  classes  of  habitations 
seats  were  generally  arranged  along  the 
walls.  Mats  of  plaited  bark  or  of  woven 
rushes  and  skins  dressed  only  on  one  side 
were  spread  as  seats,  and  pillows,  for- 
merly having  skin  cases,  were  stuffed  with 
feathers,  the  .hair  of  the  deer  or  elk,  in 
some  cases  scrapings  from  the  hide,  or, 
as  in  the  8.,  the  long  gray  Spanish  moss, 
and  used  as  cushions  to  sit  on.  Among 
some  tribes  a  bearskin  was  the  seat  of 
honor.  In  the  pueblos  seats  were  of  stone, 
or  were  rectangular  stools  made  from  a 
single  block  of  wood,  in  addition  to  a  ma- 
sonry bench  extending  round  or  partly 
round  the  room.  In  n.  California  stools 
were  circular  in  form.  In  the  houses  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  long  settees  were  placed 
facing  the  fire,  against  the  partitions  that 
marked  a  family's  space  in  the  communal 
dwelling. 

In  the  earth  lodge  and  similar  habi- 
tations stationary  couches,  which  served 
as  seats  by  day  and  as  beds  by  night,  were 
arranged  against  the  walls.  These  were 
made  by  planting  in  the  floor  four  tall 
posts  on  which  were  supported  two 
shelves,  or  bunks,  of  wattieil  twigs,  on 
which  the  bedding  was  placed.  Some- 
times both  shelves  were  used  as  beds,  but 
generally  the  upper  one  was  used  for  stor- 
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ing  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
compartment  belonged.  In  the  lodges  of 
some  tribes,  hung  on  a  rod  fastened  across 
the  two  front  poles  was  a  reed  curtain, 
which  could  be  rolled  upordropped  to  give 
seclusion  to  the  occupant  of  the  berth.  An- 
other form  of  bed  consisted  of  a  mat  of  wil- 
lows stretched  upon  a  low  platform,  its 
tapering  ends  raised  and  fastened  to  tri- 
pods which  formed  head  and  foot  boards. 
The  skin  of  an  animal,  as  the  buffeilo  bull, 
killed  in  winter,  was  trimmed  to  fit  the  bed 
and  ser\'ed  as  the  mattress,  on  which  robes 
or  blankets  were  spread  as  bedding.  Pil- 
lowssuchasaredescribedabove  were  used, 
but  in  N.  California  were  of  wood  and  were 


BED  FRAME  OF  THE  CHIPPEWA.       (hOFFMAn) 

used  only  in  the  men*s  sleeping  lodge. 
Little  children  occupied  cradles  (q.  v.), 
which  varied  in  form  and  ornamentation, 
but  were  all  constructed  on  the  s^neral 
plan  of  a  portable  box  and  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  child.  Among  some  tribes  a 
hammock,  made  by  folding  a  skin  about 
two  ropes,  was  hune  between  posts  and 
used  to  swing  children  to  sleep.  A 
crotched  stick  was  thrust  slanting  into  the 
edge  of  the  fireplace,  and  from  the  crotch 
hung  one  or  more  smaller  crotched  sticks 
directly  over  the  fire,  serving  as  hooks  for 
kettles' in  cooking.    The  household  meal 


COUCH  OF  THE  PLAINS  TRIBES.       (mOONEy) 

was  often  served  on  a  mat.  In  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  corn-growing  Plains  Indians 
the  wooden  mortar  us^  for  pounding 
maize  was  set  at  the  right  of  the  entrance 
and  held  firmly  in  place  by  sinking  its 
pointed  base  well  into  the  earthen  floor. 
In  every  habitation  a  suspended  pole  or 
rack  was  placed  near  the  fire  for  the  drying 
of  moccasins  or  other  clothing.  In  the 
Pueblo  house  the  mealing  trough  occupied 
a  comer  of  the  room,  and  was  set  at  a 
Biifficient  distance  from  the  wall  to  per- 
niit  the  women  to  kneel  comfortably  at 
their  work  and  face  the  apartment.  The 
trough  was  of  stone  ana  generally  con- 
tained three  metates,  varying  in  coarse- 


ness, for  hulling,  cracking,  and  mealing 
the  grain.  Niches  in  the  walls  served  as 
shelves  or  closets.  Utensils  varied  with 
the  methods  of  cooking  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country;  they  were  baskets, 
wooden  and  pottery  vessels,  and  later 
metal  kettles.  Household  utensils,  for 
cooking,  eating,  and  drinking,  were  usu- 
ally kept  in  or  near  the  space  belonging  to 
the  housewife,  and  consisted  of  baskets, 
boxes,  platters,  and  bowls  of  wood  or 
pottery,  spoons  of  horn,  wood,  gourd,  or 
potter>',  and  ladles.  Some  of  the  house- 
hold utensils  were  ornamented  with 
carving  or  painting,  and  not  infrequently 
were  treasured  as  heirlooms.  Brooms  of 
coarse  grass  or  twigs  were  used  to  sweep 
the  floor,  and  the  wing  of  a  bird  served  as 
a  brush  to  keep  the  central  fireplace  tidy. 
The  Pueblos  tied  a  bunch  of  coarse  grass 
near  the  middle,  using  the  butt  end  for 
brushing  the  hair  and  the  other  for  sweep- 
ing the  floor.  Some  of  the  Plains  and 
Rocky  mtn.  tribes  used  a  wooden  spade- 
like implement  to  remove  the  snow  from 
theground  about  the  entrance  of  the  lodge, 
and  the  Pueblos  employed  a  similar  im- 
plement for  passing  bread  in  and  out  of 
the  ovens.  The  Plains  tribes  stored  their 
food  and  other  articles  in  packs  made  of 
parfleche  and  omamentea  with  painted 
designs;  for  preserving  feathers  until 
needed  the  Pueblos  used  wooden  recepta- 
cles cut  from  a  single  stick,  usually  of  Cot- 
tonwood, and  provided  with  a  counter- 
sunk lid;  on  the  N.  W.  coast  elaborately 
carved  boxes  and  trays  were  made  for 
this  purpose. 

Mural  decoration  was  confined  to  the 
Pueblos  and  the  houses  on  the  n.  Pacific 
coast.  Frequently  in  the  latter  the  posts, 
beams,  and  doors  were  carved  and  paint- 
ed, as  were  also  the  screens,  which  served 
several  purposes,  domestic  and  ceremo- 
nial. 

In  the  lodges  of  the  Plains  tribes  the 
ornamented  shields,  weapons,  saddles, 
bridles,  and  various  accouterments  were 
always  hung  on  the  posts  within  the 
lodge,  and  gave  color  and  decorative  effect 
to  tne  otherwise  plain  interior  of  the  na- 
tive dwelling.  In  winter  painted  or  em- 
broidered skins  were  suspended  between 
the  inner  circle  of  posts  of  the  earth  lodge 
and,  like  an  arras,  inclosed  the  space  about 
the  fire,  adding  much  to  the  attractiveness 
of  this  picturesque  habitation.  Among 
the  Eskimo  the  stone  lamp  was  the  essen- 
tial article  of  the  household.  It  furnished 
light  and  heat  and  ser\'ed  as  a  stove  for 
cooking.  Such  lamps,  cut  from  steati  te  or 
basalt,  cost  much  labor,  and  were  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
See  Boxes  and  CJiestSy  Dishes^  IlabiiaiionSf 
ImplemenU. 

Consult.  Boas  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
1895,  (2)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888;  Dixon 
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in  Bull.  Am.  Mufl.  Nat.  Hi8t.,xvii,  pt3, 
1905;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  Publ.,  Anthrop.  ser.;  J.  O.  Doreey 
in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  (ioddard  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am.  Archseol.  and 
Ethnol.,  I,  1903;  Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Holm,  Descr.  New 
Sweden,  1834;  Hough  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
1896;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVIII,  ptl,  1902;  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Fur  trade.  The  fur  trade  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  North  America  by  the  French 
and  the  English.  Canada  and  the  great 
W.  and  N.  W.  were  long  little  more  to 
the  world  than  the  "  Fur  Country."  La- 
hontan  (New  Voy.,  i,  53,  1703)  said: 
"Canada  subsists  only  upon  the  trade  of 
skins  or  furs,  three-fourths  of  which  come 
from  the  people  that  live  around  the  great 
lakes."  Long  before  his  time  the  profit 
to  be  gained  in  the  fur  traffic  with  distant 
tribes  encouraged  adventurers  to  make 
their  way  to  the  Mississippi  and  beyond, 
while  the  expenses  of  not  a  few  ambitious 
attempts  to  reach  Cathay  or  Cipangu 
through  a  n.  w.  passage  to  the  South  sea 
were  met,  not  out  of  royal  treasuries,  but 
from  presents  and  articles  of  barter  re- 
ceived from  the  Indians.  The  various  fur 
and  trading  companies  established  for 
traffic  in  the  regions  w.  of  the  great  lakes 
and  in  the  Hudson  bay  country  exercised 
a  ^reat  influence  upon  the  aborigines  by 
bringing  into  their  nabi tat  a  class  of  men, 
French,  English,  and  Scotch,  who  would 
intermarry  with  them,  thus  introducing 
a  mixed-blood  element  into  the  popula- 
tion. Manitoba,  Minnesota,  and  Wiscon- 
sin in  particular  owe  much  of  their  early 
development  to  the  trader  and  the  mixed- 
blood.  The  proximity  of  hunting  grounds 
to  the  settlements  beyond  the  AlTeghanies 
favored  the  free  hunter  and  the  single 
trapper,  while  the  remote  regions  of  the 
N.  W.  could  best  be  exploited  by  the 
fur  companies.  The  activity  of  the  free 
trapper  and  solitary  hunter  meant  the 
extennination  of  the  Indian  where  possi- 
ble. The  method  of  the  great  fur  compa- 
nies, which  had  no  dreams  of  empire  over 
a  solid  white  population,  rather  favored 
amalgamation  with  thelndiansas  the  best 
means  of  exploiting  the  country  in  a  ma- 
terial way.  The  French  fur  companies  of 
eArlydays,the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  (for 
two  centuries  ruler  of  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  Canada),  the  Northwest  Com  panj^, 
the  American  Fur  Company  (in  the  initi- 
ation of  which  patriotism  played  a  part), 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  the  Alai?ka  Commer- 
cial Company,  and  others  have  influenced 
the  development  of  civilization  in  North 
America.     The  forts  and  fur-trading  sta- 


tions of  these  companies  lon^  represented 
to  the  Indian  tribes  the  white  man  and 
his  civilization.  That  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  abandoned  its  line  of  forts  on 
the  seacoast  and  went  to  the  Indian  hunt- 
ing grounds,  ultimately  taking  possession 
of  the  vast  interior  of  Canada,  was  due 
largely  to  the  cx)mpetition  of  rival  far 
traders,  such  as  the  Northwest  Company. 
Intimate  contact  with  Indian  tribes  waa 
thus  forced  on  rather  than  initiated  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  pioneers  of 
the  fur  trade  were  the  solitary  trappers 
and  buyers,  whose  successors  are  the  free 
traders  on  the  upper  Mackenzie  today. 
They  blazed  the  way  for  canoe  trips,  fur 
bri^des,  tradingposts,  and,  finally,  settle- 
ments. It  was  often  at  a  porta^,  where 
there  were  falls  or  rapids  in  a  nver,  that 
the  early  white  trader  established  him- 
self. At  such  places  afterward  sprang  up 
towns  whose  manufactures  were  devel- 
oped by  means  of  the  water  power.  The 
Indian  Village  also  often  became  a  trading 
post  and  is  now  transformed  into  a  mod- 
ern city.  Portages  and  paths  that  were 
first  used  by  the  Indian  and  afterward  by 
the  fur  trader  are  now  changed  to  canals 
and  highways,  but  other  routes  used  by 
fur  traders  are  still,  in  regions  of  the  far 
N.,  only  primitive  paths.  Some,  like 
the  grande  route  from  Montreal  to  the 
country  beyond  Hudson  bay,  are  followed 
by  white  men  for  summer  travel  and 
pleasure.  In  the  N.  W.  the  fur  trade 
followed  the  course  of  all  large  streams, 
and  in  some  parts  the  leading  clans  de- 
rived much  of  their  power  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  waterways. 

The  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
fur-bearing  animals,  their  retreat  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  influ- 
enced the  movements  of  Indian  tribes. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  movements 
of  the  buffalo  (q.  v.),  though  the  decrease 
of  other  large  game  was  often  the  compel- 
ling motive  of  tribal  migration.  The  hunt 
of  the  buffalo  led  to  certain  alliances  and 
unions  for  the  season  of  the  chase  among 
tribes  of  different  stocks,  a  few  of  which 
may  have  become  permanent.  Thus  the 
Kutenai,  Sarsi,  Siksika,  and  Atsina  have 
all  hunted  together  on  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  the  upper  Missouri. 
The  occasional  and  finally  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  buffalo  from  these 
regions  has  weighed  heavily  upon  the 
Indian  tribes,  the  buffalo  having  been  to 
some  of  them  what  the  bamboo  is  to  the 
Malay  and  the  palm  to  the  West  African, 
their  chief  source  of  food,  fuel,  clothing, 
and  shelter.  The  extermination  of  the  wi  Id 
buffalo  caused  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Kiowa  sun  dance  (Mooneyin  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  346, 349, 1898)  arid  affected  likewise 
the  ceremonies  of  other  tribes.  In  several 
tribes  the  buffalo  dance  was  an  important 
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ceremony  and  buffalo  chiefs  seem  to  have 
been  elected  for  duty  during  the  hunting 
season.  The  importance  of  the  northern 
hare,  whose  skin  was  used  to  make  coats 
and  tipis  by  certain  Indiansof  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  is  shown  in  the  designation 
**  Hareskhis**  for  one  of  the  Athapascan 
tribes  (Kawchogottine).  The  Tsattine, 
another  Athapascan  tribe,  received  their 
name  for  a  like  reason.  The  Iroquois 
war  against  the  Neutral  nation  was  partly 
due  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  beavers  in 
the  Iroq uois  country.  The  recent  inroads 
of  the  whites  upon  the  muskox  of  arctic 
Canada  are  havmg  their  effect  upon  the 
Indian  tribes  of  that  region.  Bell  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  xvi,  74,  1903)  has  noted 
the  advance  of  the  free  trader  on  Atha- 
basca r.  and  lake,  giving  rise  to  a  barbarous 
border  civilization,  like  that  of  the  whaler 
on  the  shores  of  Hudson  bay  and  the 
rancher  and  miner  on  the  Peace  and  other 
mountain  streams,  which  is  having  its  due 
effect  on  the  natives:  **The  influx  of  fur 
traders  into  the  Mackenzie  r.  region,  and 
even  to  Great  Bear  lake,  within  the  last 
two  years,  has,  I  believe,  very  much  altered 
the  character  of  the  northern  Indians." 
The  effect  upon  the  Indians  of  the  s.  At- 
lantic region  of  the  coming  of  the  white 
trader  was  early  noted  bv  Adair  and 
others.  Here,  too,  the  trader  not  infre- 
quently married  into  the  tribe  and  became 
an  agent  in  modifying  aboriginal  culture 
by  the  introduction  of  European  ideas 
and  institutions. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Europeans  the 
fur  trade  had  assumed  considerable  pro- 
portions in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
(Mason,  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  586-589,  1894). 
In  the  16th  century  the  Pecos  obtained 
buffalo  skins  from  the  Apache  and  bar- 
tered them  again  with  tne  Zufli.  The 
people  of  Acoma  obtained  deerskins  from 
the  Navaho.  The  trade  between  Ottawa 
r.  and  Hudson  bay  was  well  known  to  the 
Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  In  the  time  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  the  Arikara  obtained  furs  from 
other  tribes  and  bartered  them  with  the 
whites  for  various  articles,  and  the  Skil- 
loot  used  to  get  buffalo  skins  from  tribes 
on  the  upper  Missouri  to  barter  off  with 
other  Indian  tribes.  The  Chilkat  proper 
and  the  Chilkoot  even  now  act  as  middle- 
men in  the  fur  trade  between  the  whites 
and  other  Indian  tribes.  The  tribes  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  were  also  mid- 
dlemen, and  their  commerce  influenced 
the  conditions  of  their  social  institutions, 
making  possible,  perhaps,  slavery,  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  nobles,  certain 
changes  in  the  status  of  women,  etc.  The 
trade  in  furs  between  the  Eskimo  of 
Alaska  and  the  j>eoples  of  extreme  n.  e. 
Asia  existed  long  before  the  advent  of 
Europeans.     At  Kotzebue  sd.    there   is 


still  held  a  summer  fair  (Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229,  1899).  Fur-trading 
voyages  are  common  in  this  re^on. 

The  development  of  intertribal  com- 
merce among  the  Plains  Indians  was  much 
stimulated  by  the  hunt  of  the  buffalo  and 
its  material  rewards.  Bv  inducing  the 
natives  to  trap  and  hunt  the  wild  animals 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  on 
a  large  scale  for  the  sake  of  their  valuable 
skins  the  fur  companies  stimulated  the 
aboriginal  talent  in  the  production  and 
use  of  snares  and  other  devices,  even  if 
they  did  not  improve  the  morals  of  the 
Indians.  The  introduction  of  the  horse 
(q.  V.)  and  the  gun  led  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  buffalo  by  Plains  Indians  and 
whites.  In  certain  parts  of  the  continent 
skins  were  a  basis  of  value — ^primitive 
money.  A  Kutenai,  when  he  draws  a 
beaver,  produces  a  picture,  not  of  the 
animal,  but  of  its  cured  skin.  With  the 
Eskimo  of, the  Yukon,  even  before  the 
advent  of  the  Russians,  the  unit  of  value 
was  ** one  skin";  that  is,  the  skin  of  the 
full-grown  land  otter,  and  of  late  years 
this  has  been  replaced  by  the  skin  of  the 
beaver  (Nelson,  op.  cit,  232).  Skins  of  sea 
otters,  beavers,  and  other  animals  were 
the  basis  of  the  wealth,  also,  of  many 
tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  until  the 
practical  extermination  of  some  of  these 
species  made  necessary  a  new  currency, 
provided  in  the  blankets  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  were  preferred  to 
most  other  substitutes  that  were  offered 
by  white  men.  Toward  the  interior  the 
beaver  skin  was  thenilin^  unit,  and  to-day 
in  some  parts  such  unit  is  the  skin  of  the 
muskrat.  Among  the  Kutenai  of  s.  e. 
British  Columbia  the  word  for  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  is  khanko  ( *  muskrat' ) .  English 
traders  reckoned  prices  in  skins  -and 
French  traders  in  "plus"  (pelus,  peaux). 
Indians  counted  their  wealth  in  skins, 
and  in  the  potlatch  of  some  tribes  the  skin 
preceded  the  blanket  as  a  unit  of  value 
in  the  distribution.  During  the  colonial 
period  furs  were  legal  tender  in  some 
parts  of  the  country;  also  at  various  times 
and  pla(;es  during  the  pioneer  occupancy 
of  the  W.  and  N.  Altogether  the  fur  trade 
may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  interesting  phases  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  Europeans  and  the 
North  American  Indians.  See  Buffalo, 
Commerce  J  Exchange,  Tradirig  posts.  Trails 
and  Trade  roxdes.  Travel  and  Transportation. 

Consult  Bryce,  Remarkable  History  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  1900;  Chit- 
tenden, American  Fur  Trade  of  the  Far 
WcFt,  1902;  Laut,  Story  of  the  Trapper, 
1902;  Morice,  Historv  of  Northern  British 
Columbia,  1904;  Willson,  The  Great  Com- 
pany, 1900.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Fn  Sang.  A  land  e.  of  China  which, 
according  to  Chinese  annals,  was  visited 
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in  a  voyage  made  by  Buddhist  monks  in 
the  5th  century  a.  d.  Some  have  sought 
to  identify  it  with  America;  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  Fu  Sane  was  Corea, 
Japan,  Sakhalin,  or  the  Liu-kiu  ids.,  or 
all  of  them.  Japan  has  played  a  part  in 
the  myths  of  the  Chinese  similar  to  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides  in  Greek  story. 
DeGuignes  was  an  early  propagator  of  the 
Fu  Sang  theory;  more  recent  advocates 
were  C.  G.  Leland  (Fu-Sang,  1875)  and 
Vining  (An  Inglorious  Columbus,  1885). 
Arguments  on  the  other  side  have  been 
advanced  bv  W.  H.  Dall  in  Science,  Nov. 
5, 1886;  H.  Mueller  in  Verb.  d.  Berl.  Ges. 
F.  Anthr.,  1883,  and  A.  F.  Chamberlain 
in  Am.  Notes  and  Queries,  ii,  84,  1888, 
but  the  whole  matter  has  been  effectual- 
ly disposed  of  by  the  authoritative  inves- 
tigations of  Gustav  Schlegel,  an  eminent 
Cninese  scholar,  in  his  Fou-Sang  (1892). 
Schlegel  attributes  what  is  not  mythical 
in  the  Chinese  legends  to  the  island  of 
Sakhalin,  etc.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Fniihatohi  ( Creek :/u'«i;a  'forest  bird  *, 
ha^tchi  *  creek,'  *  river*).  A  former  Up- 
per Creek  town  in  Macon  co.,  Ala.,  on 
the  K.  bank  of  lower  Tallapoosa  r.,  2  m. 
below  Huhliwahli.  Remams  of  a  walled 
town  were  visible  from  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, (a.  8.  G.) 
FooMe-hat-oh6.~Hawkin9  (1799).  Sketch,  33, 1»18. 
FooMhatohee.— Hawkins  (1813)  In  Am.  State  Pa- 
pers, Ind.  Aff.,  1. 854, 1832.  FooMe Hatohee.— Ibid., 
848.  Fooakahatehe.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  lY, 
880.1854;  Futahatohe.— Bartram.  Trav.,  461,  1791. 
Tasehatohe.— Barnard  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  886, 1832  (misprint). 

Fniualgi.  The  Forest  Bird  (?)  clan  of 
the  Creeks. 

Bird.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  161. 1878.  Fdsoalffi.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 18*1.  Tus'-wt.— 
Morgan,  op.cit.  (misprint). 

Fwaha.    The  Fire  clan  of  the  former 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Fwah.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vi,  431, 
1904.    Fwa-ha'.— Hodge,  Ibid.,  IX,  350,  1896. 

Fyulei.  A  former  village  in  California, 
said  to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Oaandowanang  ( Gd'-an-rfo-M^-na^*fI,  *  it 
is  a  gi-eat  tree.' — Hewitt).  A  former 
Seneca  village  on  Genesee  r.,  near  Cuy- 
lerville,  N.  Y. 

Big  Tree.— Morris  deed  (1797)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  627.  1832.  Ohenondoanah.— Johnson 
(1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  899,  1855.  0»'- 
an-do-wi-na"n.  —  Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886  (Seneca 
name).  Oa-un-do'-wa-na.— Morgan,  Leaguclroq., 
468,  1851.  Kanvagen.- Pouchot.  map  (17.\S)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  694,  1858. 

Oabacamanini.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Cochimi,  connected  with  Purisima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission,  Lower  California,  in  the 
18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v, 
190,  1857. 

Oabriele&o.  A  Shoshonean  division  and 
dialectic  group  which  formerly  occupied 
all  of  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  s.'of  the  San 
Bernardino  mts.,  with  the  probable  ex- 
ception of  a  strip  of  coast  from   Santa 


Monica  westward,  and  Orange  co.  to  Ali- 
sos  cr. ;  the  territory  did  not  extend  very 
far  E.  of  the  Los  Angeles  co.  line.  Santa 
Catalina  id.  also  was  occupied  by  them, 
and  possibly  San  Nicolas  id.  The  name 
has  been  loosely  applied  by  the  Spanish 
inhabitants  from  the  name  of  the  mission 
of  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles,  where 
many  were  at  one  time  collected.  This, 
in  the  absence  of  an  appropriate  native 
term,  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  conven- 
ient designation.  Their  rancherias  were: 
Acuragna,  Ahapchingas,  Alyeupkigna, 
Awigna,  Azucsagna,  Cahuenga,  Cnokish- 
gna,  Chowigna,  Cucom<;^a,  Hahamogna, 
Harasgna,  Houtgna,  Hutucgna,  Isanth- 
cogna,  Kowanga,  Maugna,  Nacaugna, 
Okowvinjha,  Pascegna,  Pasinogna,  Pu- 
bugna,  Pimocagna,  Saway-yanga,  Si- 
bagna,  Sisitcanogna,  Sonurna,  Suangna, 
Taybipet,  Techahet,  Tibahagna,  and 
Yangna. 

OabrilenM.— Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Chief  of  Eng.,  pt. 
iii,542J876.  Ky.— Hale.  Ethnog.and  Phllol.,  222, 
1846.  Ki^.— Ibid..  509;  Uatschet  in  Rep.  Chiefof 
Eng..  ni,  556, 1876  (trans: '  houaen ' ).  PfaTaaaoa.- 
Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii.  26. 1885  (seems 
to  be  applied  to  the  California  Shoshoni  living  in 
the  lowlands,  and  especially  near  the  coast  in  the 
region  of  Los  Angeles).  Baa  OabrieL— Hale.  op. 
cit.,  222.  Tobikhart.-Oatschet,  op.  cit.,  656  (»«id 
to  mean  'settlers,'  but  probably  taken  from  Tobo- 
har.  the  mythical  first  man).  Tnmaiigamalnm.— 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905  (Luisefio  name:  *  north- 
erners'). 

Oachigundae  ( Gatc/igu^nda-i^  *  village 
always  moving  to  and  fro').  A  Haida 
town  on  the  n.  e.  shore  of  Alliford  bav, 
Moresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.,  occupied  by  a  sociall)r  low  branch 
of  the  Diahui-s^wahladagai. — S wanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Gachwechnagechga  (islanders.' — 
Hewitt).  The  name  applied  to  the  Le- 
high Indians  formerly  on  Lehigh  r..  Pa,; 
so  called,  according  to  Pyrlseus,  after  the 
island  they  occupied. 

Oaohweohnigeohfa.— Gatscbet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv, 
75, 1881-^rxioha.— Ibid.    Lahifh.— Ibid. 

Oadaho  {Gd'ctd^-ho\  *8and  bank.*— 
Hewitt).  A  former  Seneca  village  that 
occupied  the  site  of  Castile,  Genesee  co., 
N.  Y. 

Wd'alio'.— Hewitt,  Infn,  1886  (Seneca  form). 
Oa-dl'-o'.— Morgan,  League  Iroq..  435,  1861.  Oar- 
deaa.- Morris  deed  (1797)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I.  627,  1832.  Oardow.— Morgan,  op.  cit.. 
467.  Guardoa.— Conover,  Kanadega  and  Geneva 
MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Oadinohiii('rush,'  *  reed  grass').  Given 
as  a  clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyotero  living  in 
1881  at  San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 

Oado  (Oadd^).  A  Haida  town  said  to 
have  stood  on  the  s.  side  of  De  la  Beche 
inlet,  Moresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  e.  side 
of  Lyell  id.,  near  the  town  of  Hlkia. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Oaedi  {Qa'-idt,  the  name  of  a  fish). 
A  Haida  town  on  the  n.  e.  shore  of  a  small 
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inlet  just  n.  e.  of  Huston  inlet,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  belonged  to 
tlie  Tadji-lanas,  a  band  of  Ninstints. — 
S wanton,  Cont  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Gaeiigaiket  {Ga-isiga^a-q.'eitf  *  strait 
town  where  no  waves  come  ashore*). 
A  Haida  town  on  Murchison  id.,  at  a 
point  opposite  Hot  Springs  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  So  named  be- 
cau8e  it  fronted  on  smooth  water.  It 
belonjj;ed  to  the  Hagilanas  of  the  Nin- 
etints.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277, 1905. 

Oagrihetnai-hadai  ( GEffihyt-nas- 
.'had'd^ij  *  land-otter  house  people'). 
Given  by  Boas  (5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  27,  1889)  as  the  name  of  a  sulxli- 
vision  of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a  division  of 
the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida  in  Alaska. 
It  is  in  reality  only  a  house  name  belong- 
ing to  that  band.  The  Gagihet  ( OagixKt) 
is  a  human  being  who,  in  native  mvth- 
ology,  has  been  made  insane  by  land 
otters.  (j.  R.  8. ) 

Oahato  (* floating  branch.' — Hewitt). 
A  village,  probably  of  the  Seneca,  in  Che- 
mung CO.,  N.  Y.,  which  was  burned  by 
Sullivan  in  1779.  (j.  m.} 

Ohamonf. — Pemberton  {ca.  17W)  in  Ma.s8.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  Ist  8.,  II,  175,  1810.  Ohemeney.— Ibid., 
176.  ChemuBf.— Brown  (1803),  ibid.,  ix,  120,  l**)* 
(probably  the  Delaware  name).  Gahi'to. — Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq..  469, 1851. 

Oahayandiik  {Gd'hd'hfd'yd'>7y'dA'k, 
'there  was  a  forest,  or  orchard.' — Hew- 
itt). A  Seneca  villa^  destroyed  by  De- 
nonville's  expedition  in  1687.— Shea,  note 
in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  in,  289,  1868. 

Oahko  ( *  crane ' ).     A  Mahican  clan. 

Oahlintknn  (GaiVnskun,  'high  up  on  a 
point ' ).  A  Haida  town  n.  of  C.  Ball,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  Brit.  Col., 
occupied  by  the  Naikun-kegawai.  Work 
assigned  to  it  120  people  in  9  houses  in 
1 8SS-4 1 .  A-se-guang,  the  name  gi  ven  by 
him,  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to  some 
high  land  back  of  the  town. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  280,  1905. 
A  Be  gttaaf.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1855 
(after  Work.  1836-41).  A-se-quaag— Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A..app.,  1859 (misprint from  Work).  Qiti'n- 
skun.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 1905. 

OtAagJUkkuJi  (GaiEf^A^nhin).  A  Haida 
town  said  to  have  stood  near  Hot  Spring 
id.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
278,  1905. 

Oaitanipitea.  Apparently  a  former  set- 
tlement of  the  Pima  or  of  an  allied  tribe, 
possibly  the  Sobaipuri,  described  as  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
San  Pedro.  Visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1697.  Probably  identical  with  the  ruins 
known  as  Santa  Cruz,  a  few  miles  w.  of 
Tombstone,  s.  Ariz. 


Jaibaaijntoa.— Bancroft,  Xo.  Mex.  States,  i,  274. 
1884.  Santa  Crus  de  Oaibaiilpitea.— Bemal  (1697) 
in  Doc.  HiNt.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  l,  277,  1856.    SanU  Oniz 


4el  Ouenro.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  274. 1884. 
8U  Crus  de  Oaibauipetea.— Ibid.,  264.  BU.  Cruz  de 
Jaibaaipitoa  de  Pimae.— Kino  (1698),  ibid.,  29U. 
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Oakhulin  ( *  village  on  a  stream ' ) .     One 
of  the  4  Kansa  villages  in  1820. 
Oaquli".— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Gakhulinalinbe.  A  former  Kansa  vil- 
lage near  the  head  of  a  s.  tributary  of 
Kansas  r.,  on  which  a  trading  post  was 
established. 

Oaquli"  uli"'be.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,1882. 

Oakpomate  ('little  turtle').  A  Mahican 
clan. 

Galena.  The  ore  of  lead  occurs  in  beds, 
pockets,  and  in  true  veins  in  connection 
with  various  geological  formations  in  the 
United  States  and  in  British  America,  be- 
in^  especially  abundant  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  The  Indians  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  especially  the  mound  builders, 
seem  to  have  prized  this  ore  very  highly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  usually  occurs — 
masses  of  blue-gray,  glistening  cubical 
crystals.  It  was  probably  valued  for  its 
b^uty,  as  was  also  the  yellow  crystals  of 
iron  pyrites,  and  possibly  had  special  sig- 
nificance with  the  mound-building  tribes, 
as  it  is  found  among  the  articles  placed 
upon  the  sacrificial  altars.  In  some  cases 
the  heat  of  the  altar  fires  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  melt  part  of  the  ore,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Indians  had  learned 
to  make  any  practical  use  of  the  lead. 
Squier  and  Davis  found  30  pounds  of  the 
ore,  in  pieces  varying  from  2  ounces  to  3 
pounds,  on  an  altar  in  one  of  the  Mound 
City  mounds  in  Ohio;  and  it  is  at  times 
found  also  on  pueblo  sites.  Galena  was 
sometimes  shaped  into  the  simpler  forms 
of  ceremonial  objects,  such  as  spheres, 
hemispheres,  cones,  plummets,  and  boat- 
stones  (q. v.).  Consult  Moorehead  in 
The  Antiquarian,  i,  1897;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1872, 1873;  Squier  and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848.       (w.  h.  h.) 

Oaliano  Island.  A  band  of  the  Penela- 
kut  (q.  v.)  who  speak  a  Cowichan  dia- 
lect, residing  in  s.  e.  Vancouver  id.;  pop. 
32  in  1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  ii,  69, 
1905. 

Galilali  {Gclilali,  *  the  houses*;  i.  e., 
ancient  cave  houses).  A  Ttfrahumare 
rancheria  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Galiiteo.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  IJ  m. 
N.  E.  of  the  present  hamlet  of  the  same 
name,  and  al)Out  22  miles  s.  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.  Identified  by  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  122,  1892)  with  the 
Ximena  of  Coronado,  who  visited  the 
village  in  1541,  when  it  consisted  of  30 
houses,  (lalisteo  was  the  seat  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan mission  perhaps  as  early  as  1617 — 
certainly  in  1629 — and  in  1680  contained 
800  neophytes  and  a  fine  church;  San 
Cristobal  was  a  visita  at  this  date.  In 
the  revolt  of  the  Pueblos  in  August  of  the 
latter  year  the  Indians  of  Galisteo  killed 
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the  reeideiit  priest,  besides  the  father  cas- 
todian  of  New  Mexico,  the  missionaries  of 
San  Marcos  and  Pecos,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  give  warning,  and  several  colo- 
nists. After  the  remaining  Spanish  col- 
onists had  been  driven  oat  of  the  country 
the  Tano  of  Galisteo  removed  to  Santa  F6 
and  erected  a  village  on  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Palace,  but  were  expelled  by  Var^  in 
1692.  In  1706  the  town  was  reestablished 
with  90  Indians  by  the  governor  of  the 

Srovince  under  the  name  Nuestra  SefSora 
e  los  Remedios  de  Galisteo,  but  it  was 
also  called  Santa  Maria.  It  remained  an 
inconsiderable  village  until  between  1782 
and  1794,  when  the  inhabitants,  decimated 
bv  smallpox  and  by  the  persistent  hos- 
tilities of  the  Comanche,  removed  to  Santo 
Domingo  pueblo,  where  their  descendants 
still  live,  preserving  the  language  of  their 
ancestors  and  in  part  their  tribal  autono- 
my. At  one  time,  according  to  Bandelier, 
Galisteo  probably  had  a  population  of 
1,000.  In  1712  it  numbered  110  souls;  in 
1748, 50  families,  and  but  52  souls  in  1782 
lust  before  its  abandonment.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Oaliateo.— Vaugondy,  map  Am^rique,  1778.  Oa- 
lixteo.— Kitchin,mapN.A.,1787.  Oalixto.— Gasse- 
feld,  Charte  America,  1797.  Galaateo.— Mendoza 
(1742)  quoted  by  Meline.Two  Thousand  Miles, 
MS,  1867.  Oaliste.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  il,  181, 
1787.  Galisteo.— Zarate  Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  cited 
by  Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i.  600, 1882.  Galli«t©o. — 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220,  18M. 
GliitA».— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.IuM.,  xvi. 258, 1871. 
Jimena.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Ck)nq.,  164, 1742. 
Kimena.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xvi,  364^  1896jfmis- 
print) .  NuMtra  de  Seaora  de  loa  Remedioa  de  Galie- 
teo.— MS.  of  1720  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  v,  194. 1890.  San  Laoae.— Sosa  (1590) 
In  Doc.  In6d..  xv,  251,  1871  (identified  with  Galis- 
teo by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  101, 
1892).  BanU  Ana.— Oflate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  258, 
1871  (Glist^o  or).  BanU  Onu  de  Galisteo.— Vetan- 
curt,  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  322,  1871  Amission  name 
prior  to  1706) .  Santa  Karia  de  Galisteo.— Cuervo 
(1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
228,  1889  (mission  name  from  1706).  8>*  Orus  de 
Galisteo.— D' An ville,  map  Am6r.  Sept.,  1746.  S* 
Maria.— Ibid.  B»  Mario.— Jeff erjs,  Amer.  Atlas, 
map  5,  1776.  Si  Maria.— D' An  ville,  map  N.  A.. 
Bolton  ed.,  1752.  T'a-ge  Tling-ge.— Bandelier  In 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  100,  1892  (native  name). 
Ta-ge-uing-ge.— Ibid.,  in.  125, 1890  (native  name). 
Tage-unge.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  221, 1893.  Ta- 
noque.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  298,  1853 
(trans,  'the  lower  settlement':  native  name;  but  it 
seemingly  means  *  Tano  village ' ) .  Ximena.— Oas- 
tafieda  {ca.  1505)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  523, 1896. 
Ximera.— Castafleda  in  Temaux-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  177. 1838. 

Oall  {Pizl).  A  chief  of  the  Hunkpapa 
Teton  Sioux,  born  on  Moreau  r.,  S.  Dak., 
in  1840;  died  at  Oak  cr.,  S.  Dak.,  Dec. 
6,  1894.  He  was  of  humble  parentage, 
but  was  well  brought  up,  receiving  the 
usual  consideration  of  his  people  for  an 
orphan,  his  mother  being  a  poor  widow. 
As  a  young  man  he  was  a  warrior  of  note, 
and  that  ne  was  possessed  of  military 
genius  of  high  order  was  shown  by  the 
disposition  he  made  of  his  forces  at  the 
battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn,  June  25, 
1876,  where  he  led  the  Sioux.  He  was 
the  lieutenant  of  Sitting  Bull,  but  had  the 
quality  of  leadership  in  the  field  that  was 


lacking  in  his  chief.  He  fled  to  Can»k 
with  Sitting  Bull  after  the  Custer  afiair, 
but  in  1880  he  and  Crow  Chief  withdrew 
from  the  Sitting  Bull  following,  leavii^ 
the  latter  with  but  few  people.  With  hk 
followers  he  surrendered  to  Maj.  1^ 
at  Poplar  r.  camp,  Mont.,  Jan.  1,  1881, 
and  settled  as  a  &mner  on  Standing  Rock 
res.,  N.  and  S.  Dak.  He  denonnced  Sit- 
ting Bull  as  a  coward  and  a  fraud  and 
became  a  friend  to  the  whites,  wielding 
a  potent  influence  in  procuring  the&olh 
miasion  of  the  Indians  to  the  plan  of  the 
Grovernment  for  the  education  of  the 
children.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  pres- 
ence and  much  esteemed   for  his  candor 


and  sagacity  by  the  whites  with  whom 
he  came  in* contact  He  was  infloential 
in  bringing  about  the  ratification  of  the 
act  of  Mar.  2,  1889,  the  last  agreement 
with  the  Sioux  by  which  their  great  res- 
ervation was  diyided  into  separate  reee*- 
vations  and  certain  portions  were  ceded 
to  the  United  States.  From  1889  he  was 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses  at 
Standing  Rock  agency.  (j.  m'l.) 

Galley.  A  Cherokee  settlement  of 
about  12  families  in  1819  (Nuttall,  Ai^ 
kansa,  122,  1821),  on  the  Galley  hills,  in 
Yell  CO.,  Ark.,  about  midway  between 
Danville  and  Dardenelle.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Oallinomero.  A  name  more  usually  ren- 
dered Kainomero  by  the  Indians  to  whom 
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it  is  applied.  It  was  ^ven  by  the  Span- 
iards of  San  Rafael  mission  to  the  Porno 
from  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg  and  Santa 
Rosa,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  occasion 
of  their  being  brought  into  the  mission  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century.  The 
name  is  now  used  to  designate  in  particu- 
lar the  few  remaining  Indians  whose 
former  homes  were  in  the  Russian  r.  val- 
ley from  the  vicinity  of  Healdsburg  s.  to 
the  southern  limit  of  the  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  Pomo,  or  a  point  about  half- 
way between  Santa  Rosa  and  Petal  uma. 
In  a  still  broader  sense  it  is  made  to  in- 
clude the  remainder  of  the  people  speak- 
ing the  same  dialect  and  formerly  living 
about  Cloverdale  and  the  upper  part  of 
Dry  cr.  The  name  is  not  of  Indian  ori- 
gin and  its  significance  is  not  known. 

(S.  A.  b) 
OaiaaaierM.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  iv,  71,  1886. 
Oal^omaiiM.~Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  S63.  1877. 
OananmaaoB.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30, 
1860.  Canimairo.— Ibid..  June  8,  1860.  Oani- 
mairva.— Ibid.,  Feb.  22,  1860.  Oal-U-no-me'-ro.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  174,  1877. 
Kai-nama.— Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Nacbr.,  80.  1839. 
Kai-na-m^alk.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  lii.  102,  1853.  Kai-na-m^ro.— Ibid.  Kai- 
ao-aiahft.~Ibid.,  112.  Kanamara.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  80, 1860.  Kanimaret.— Ibid.  Kani- 
manrM.— Ibid.  Xiaaamaras.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 
U9, 1865.    Kyaaamara.— Ibid.,  1856,  257,  1857. 

Oalpa.    A  former  Tepehuane   pueblo 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission;  situated  in  cen- 
tral Duraneo,  Mexico,  on  the  headwaters 
of  Rio  San  Pedro. 
8  Lieas  de  Oalpa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  819, 1864. 

Oamaeaamano  (^ravine  of  palms').  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi.  connected 
with  Purfsima  ^Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  m  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Gamacaamanoxa  ('mouth  of  the  ravine 
of  paims').  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi, connected  with  Purfsima  (Cade- 
gomo)  mission,  Lower  California,  in  the 
18th  century. — Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s. 
V,  190,  1857. 

Gambling.    See  Games. 

Gamchinet.  A  former  villa|;e,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Gamei.  Indian  games  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  classes:  games  of  chance 
and  games  of  dexterity.  Games  of  pure 
skill  and  calculation,  such  as  chess,  are 
entii'ely  absent.  The  games  of  chance 
fall  into  one  of  two  eateries:  (1 )  games 
in  which  implements  corresponding  with 
dice  are  thrown  at  random  to  determine 
a  number  or  numbers,  the  counts  being 
kept  by  means  of  sticks,  pebbles,  etc.,  or 
upon  an  abacus  or  counting  board  or  cir- 
cuit; (2)  games  in  which  one  or  more 
of  the  plavers  guess  in  which  of  two 
or  more  places  an  odd  or  particularly 
marked  counter  is  concealed,  success  of 
Colore  resulting  in  the  gain  or  loss  of 


counters.  The  games  of  dexteritjr  may 
be  designated  as  (1st)  archery  in  its  va- 
rious modifications;  (2d)  a  game  of  slid- 
ing javelins  or  darts  upon  the  hard  ground 
or  ice;  (3d)  a  game  ot  shooting  at  a  mov- 
ing target  consisting  of  a  netted  hoop  or 
a  ring;  (4th)  the  game  of  ball  m  several 
highly  specialized  forms;  and  (5th)  the 
racing  games,  more  or  less  interrelated  and 
complicated  with  the  ball  games  (q.  v.). 
In  addition,  there  is  a  sul>class,  related 
to  the  game  of  shooting  at  the  moving 
target,  of  which  it  is  a  miniature  form, 
corresponding  with  the  European  game  of 
.  cup-and-ball.  Games  of  all  the  classes 
designated  are  found  among  all  the  In- 
dian tribes  of  North  America,  and  con- 
stitute the  games,  par  excellence^  of  the 
Indians.  The  children  have  a  variety  of 
other  amusements  such  as  top  spinning, 
mimic  fights,  and  similar  imitative  spoi% 
(see  Amusements);  but  the  games  first 
aescribed  are  played  onljr  by  men  and 
women,  youths  and  maidens,  not  by 
children,  and  usually  at  fixed  seasons  as 
the  accompaniment  of  certain  festivals  or 
religious  rites.  A  well-marked  affinity 
exists  between  the  manifestation  of  the 
same  game  even  among  the  most  widely 
separated  tribes;  the  variations  are  more 
in  the  materials  employed,  due  to  envi- 
ronment, than  the  object  or  method  of 
plays.  Precisely  the  same  games  are 
played  by  tribes  belonging  to  unrelated 
linguistic  stocks,  and  in  general  the  va- 
riations do  not  follow  the  differences  in 
language.  At  the  same  time  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  progressive  change  from 
what  seems  to  be  the  older  forms  of  exist- 
ing games  from  a  center  in  S.  W.  United 
States  along  lines  radiating  from  the  same 
center  sou tn ward  into  Mexico.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  anjr  of  the  games  above 
described  were  ever  imported  into  Amer- 
ica; on  the  contrary,  they  appear  to  be 
the  direct  and  natural  outgrowth  of 
aboriginal  American  institutions.  They 
show  no  modification  due  to  white  influ- 
ence other  than  the  dec&y  which  charac- 
terizes all  Indian  institutions  under  exist- 
ing conditions.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  wide  dissemination  of  certain 
pames,  as,  for  example,  the  hand  game, 
is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
due  to  wider  ana  less  restricted  inter- 
course through  the  abolition  of  tribal 
wars.  Playing  cards  and  probably  the 
simple  board  game,  known  by  the  Eng- 
lish as  merrels,  are  practically  the  only 
games  borrowed  by  the  Indians  from  the 
whites.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
taken  lacrosse  in  the  N.  and  racket  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Mexicans  of  the  Rio  Grande 
play  all  the  old  Indian  games  under  Span- 
ish names.  In  the  dice  games,  it  ap- 
pears, the  original  number  of  dice  was 
four,  and  that  they  were  made  of  canes. 
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being  the  Bhaftments  of  arrows  painted 
or  burned  with  marks  corresponding  with 
those  used  to  designate  the  arrows  of  the 
four  world-quarters.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  guessing  game  the  number  of 
the  places  of  concealment  was  four,  and 
the  implements  used  in  hiding  were  de- 
rived from  the  four  marked  arrow  shaft- 
ments.  In  general,  in  all  Indian  games, 
the  arrow  or  the  bow,  or  some  derivative 
of  them,  is  found  to  be  the  predominant 
implement,  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
four  world -quarters  the  fundamental  idea. 
From  this  it  became  apparent  that  the 
relation  of  the  games  to  each  other  in  the 
same  area,  and  of  each  to  its  counterpart 
among  all  the  tribes,  was  largely  depen- 
dent on  their  common  origm  in  cere- 
monies from  which  games  produced  as 
amusements  were  uniformly  derived. 
Back  of  each  game  is  found  a  ceremony 
in  which  the  game  was  a  significant 
part.  The  ceremony  has  commonly  dis- 
appeared; the  game  survives  as  an  amuse- 
ment, but  often  with  traditions  and  ob- 
servances which  serve  to  connect  it  with 
its  original  purpose.  The  ceremonies 
appear  to  have  been  to  cure  sickness,  to 
cause  fertilization  and  reproduction  of 
plants  and  animals,  and,  in  the  arid  re- 
gion, to  produce  rain.  Gaming  imple- 
ments are  among  the  most  signilicant 
objects  that  are  placed  upon  many  Hopi 
altars,  and  constantly  reappear  as  parts 
of  the  masks,  heaadresses,  and  other 
ceremonial  adornments  of  the  Indians 
generally.  These  observations  hold  true 
both  of  the  athletic  games  as  well  as  of 
the  game  of  chance.  The  ball  was  a 
sacred  object  not  to  be  touched  with  the 
hand,  and  has  been  identified  as  sym- 
bolizing the  earth,  the  sun,  or  the  moon. 
In  the  ring-and-pole  game,  the  original 
form  of  the  ring  was  a  nette<l  hoop  de- 
rived from  the  spider  web,  the  emblem 
of  the  Earth  mother.  The  performance 
of  the  game  was  bound  up  with  ceremo- 
nies of  reproduction  ana  fertility.  In 
the  kicked-stick  and  ball-race  games  of 
the  S.  W.,  the  primary  object  seems  to 
have  been  to -protect  the  crops  against 
sand  storms  within  the  circuit  traversed. 

Following  are  brief  descriptions  of  the 
principal  games  played  by  the  Indians  n. 
of  Mexico: 

Arrow  games. — A  variety  of  games  was 
played  with  actual  arrows.  In  one  of 
the  commonest,  an  arrow  was  tossed  with 
the  hand  by  one  of  the  plavers  and  the 
others  then  threw  at  it  and  endeavored 
to  cause  their  arrows  to  fall  across  it. 

Ball  games. — The  two  common  ball 
games  which  are  widely  distribute<l  are 
racket  ball,  a  man's  game  plaved  with 
one  or  two  netted  bats  or  rackets,  and 
shinny,   commonly  played   by  women. 


In  addition,  women  had  a  game  with  a 
double  or  tied  ball  which  was  tossed  with 

long  slen- 
der rods. 
In  all  of 
these  it 
was  not 
permitted 
to  touch 
the  ball 
with  the 
hands. 
Among 
the  Plains  tribes  the  women  played  with 
a  small  buckskin-covered  ball  of  buffalo 
hair.     ( See  Ball  play. ) 


Shinny  Ball  and  Stick 


^ 


DOUBLE  BALL  AND   STICK 


Boui  game. — A  kind  of  dice  game 
widely  played  by  women  among  the 
Algonquian,  Iro- 
quois, Sioux,  and 
other  northern 
tribes.  The  dice 
consist  of  bone 
disks,  or  of  peach  or 
plum  stones,  which 
are  tossed  in  a 
wooden  bowl  or  a 
basket.  Some  Cali- 
fornia tribes  use  a 
large  flat  basket. 

Car s  cradle.— The  ^"' ***"' 

trick  of  weaving  patterns  with  string  up- 
on the  fingers,  which  we  call  cat's  cradle, 
is  very  generally  known,  but  the  designs 
are  different  and  much  more  intricate. 


BASKET   DICE  GAME 


The  Zuni  and  Navaho  attribute  the  origin 
of  this  amusement  to  the  spider  and  asso- 
ciate the  figures  with  the  spider-web  net 
shield  of  the  war  gods. 

Children^ 8 games. — Indian  children  play 
a  variety  of  games,  which  are  practically 
identical  witn  those  played  by  the  chil- 
dren of  civilization.  They  are  all  mi- 
metic in  their  character,  and  have  no  re- 
lation to  the  ceremonial  and  divinatory 
games  of  their  elders,  except  so  far  as 
they  may  be  imitations  of  them.  (See 
Amusemerds^  Child  life.) 

Chunl'ey. — The  ring-and-pole  jpme  of 
the  Creeks  and  neighboring  tribes,  in 
which  a  stone  ring  or  disk  was  employed. 
From  specimens  of  the  stones  found  in 
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the  mounds  it  is  shown  that  this  form  of  the 
game  had  a  wide  distribution .  Stone  rings 
were  used  until  recently  in  a  similar  game 
by  some  of  the  tribes  on  the  N.  W.  coast. 
Cup -and -pin  game. — An  amusement 
analogous  to  the  cup-and-ball,  or  bilbo- 
quet,  of  Europe.  The  game  is  universal 
among  the  Indians,  and  exists  in  a  great 


ESKIMO  CUP-ANO-PIN   GAME 


variety  of  forms,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  spider-web  shield.  Among 
the  Dakota  the  game  is  called  the  *  deer-toe 
game'  and  played  with  a  string  of  phalan- 


CUP-AND-PIN   GAME 


fjal  bones  which  are  caught  on  a  needle, 
he  Eskimo  use  solid  bone  or  ivory  ob- 
jects which  are  caught  in  the  same  way. 

Football. — The  game  commonly  spoken 
of  as  football  is  a  ball  race,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  S.  W.,  in  which  a  small 
wooden  or  stone  ball  is  kicked  around  a 
long  course,  the  original  object  having 
been  the  mapcal  protection  of  the  fields 
against  sand  storms.  The  Tarahumare 
derive  their  name  from  this  game. 
Football  proper  exists  among  the  Eskimo. 

Four-slick  game. — A  game  in  which  4 
marked  sticks  or  billets  of  two  different 


FOUR-ATICK  GAME 

sizes  are  hid<len  under  a  flat  basket, 
the  object  being  to  guess  their  relative 
positions. 

Hand  game. — ^The  commonest  and  most 
widely  distributed  of  Indian  guessing 
games.  Two  (or  four)  bone  or  wooden 
cylinders,  one  plain  and 
one  marked,  are  held  in 
the  hands  by  one  player, 
the  other  side  guessing 
in  which  hand  the  un- 
marked cylinder  is  con- 
cealed. The  game  is 
commonly  counted  with 
sticks  and  is  played  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  songs  or  incantations. 
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HIDOEN-BALL   OAMG 


Hidden-ball  game. — The  common  gues- 
sing game  of  the  Southwestern  tribes, 
played  with  four  wooden  tubes  or  cups, 
under  one  of  w^hich  a 
ball  or  stick  is  hid- 
den. The  opposing 
side  endeavors  to 
guess  where  the  ob- 
ject is  concealed. 
The  four  cups  or 
tubes  refer  to  the 
four  world -quarters, 
and  the  game  is  sacred  to  the  war  gods. 
Hoop-and-pole. — A  widely  distributed 
athletic  game  in  which  a  hoop  or  ring, 
frequently  covered  with  network,  is  rolled 
along  the 
ground  and 
shot  at  with 
arrows  or 
javelins,  the 
counts  being 
determined 
by  the  way 
in  which  the 
latter  fall 
with  refer- 
ence to  the 
ring.  The 
pome  exists 
in  a  g  reat 
variety  of 
forms,  all 
more  or  less 
related  to  and 
associated 
with  ideas  of  fertility  and  generation. 

Jugglinq. — Juggling  with  balls,  some- 
times made  of  clay  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  practised  by  the  women  of  some 
tribes.  They  keep  two  or  more  in  the 
air  at  one  time,  and  endeavor  to  see 
which  can  thus  maintain  them  longest. 
Kicked  stick. — A  game  of  the  South- 
western Indians,  _  ^  . 

notably  th e ZuH i ,  ^ri  T.^.TBi  •  r  '^2^1*1 
in  which  two 
small  painted 
sticks  are  kicked 
in  a  race  around  a  ceremonial  circuit 
inclosing  the  fields  l:)eyond  the  village. 
Moccasin  game. — A  common  guessmg 
game  of  the  northern  tribes.  Four  moc- 
casins are  commonly  employed  and  a 
small  object,  such  as  a  bullet,  or  a  ball  of 
buffalo  hair,  is  hidden  in  one  of  them. 
The  opposing  side  endeavors  to  guess 
where  it  isconcealed.  The  game  is  counted 
with  sticks,  and  is  clearly  a  derivative 
of  the  hidden-ball  game  played  with 
wooden  tubes. 

Patol. — The  Spanish  or  Mexican  name 
of  the  stick-dice  game  among  the  Hopi 
Indians  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  Derived  from  the  Aztec 
word  patollif  which  the  old  Mexicans 
are  described  as  having  played  on  a 
painted  mat,  using  beans  as  dice. 
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STICK  GAME 


Snow   snake. — A    gaining    implement, 
sometimes  carved  to  represent  a  snake, 


6NOW   8NAKE6 

which  is  hurled  along  the  ice  or  frozen 
ground,  the  object  feng  to  see  whose 
^snake'  will  go  farthest. 

Stick  game.  —  A  common  guessing 
game  of  the  tribes  of  California  and 
the  N.  Pacific 
coast,  one  that 
extends  en- 
tirely across 
the  continent 
to  Canada  and 
the  Atlantic. 
The  sticks, 
probably  orig- 
mally  arrow 
shaftment8,are 
shuffled  and  di- 
vided, the  ob- 
ject being  to 
guess  in  which  bundle  either  the  odd 
or  a  particularly  marked  stick  is  con- 
cealea.     (See  Straw  game,  below.) 

Stick  dice  game, — A  widely  distributed 

game  in  which  several  2-faced  lots  are 

tossed  in   the  air 

like    dice,    the 

counts  being  kept 

on  a  diagram  or 

with  sticks.     The 

number     of     the 

STICK  DICE  OAME  (Jlcc  rauges  from 

3  upward,  4  being  the  most  common. 

Stilts. — Stilt-w^alking  is  a  children's 
sport  among  the  Hopi  and  Shoshoni,  and 
from  its  existence  in  Mexico  is  probably 
indigenous  among  the  Indians. 

StraWy  game  of. — The  name  given  by 
early  writers  to  a  guessing  game  plaved 
by  Huron  and  other  tribes  of  the  Atlan- 
tic elope.  The  implements  consisted  of 
fine  pplints  orree<l8,  and  the  object  of  the 
game  was  to  guess  the  number,  odd  or 
even,  when  the  bundle  was  divided  at 
random. 

To^ys. — The  top  is  almost  universal  as 
a  child's  plaything  among  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  United  States  and  appears 
to  be  indigenous.  The  common  form  is 
a  whip  top  made  of  horn,  bone,  stone, 
or  wood,  spun  on  the  ice  or  on  frozen 
ground. 

Consult  Culin,  American  Indian  Games, 
24th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1906.  (8.0.) 

Oamgamtelatl.  A  gens  of  the  Tenaktok, 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 

D'a'mii'amtElaL.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mns..  331. 1895. 

Oamiskwakoka-wininiwak     {KamUkwa- 

wdkuka-wliiinXwag^  *  men  or  i)eopleof  the 


place  of  much  red  cedar.' — Jones).  A 
Chippewa  band  about  Cass  lake,  near  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Minnesota. 
OftM  Lake  band.— Ck>m  mon  name .  Oamiskwakoka- 
wininiwak.— Oatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882. 
KamI«kwawa'ku'ka-winiwiwag.—Wm.  Jones,  Infn, 
1906  (correct  Chippewa  form). 

Oanadoga  (*it  is  a  divided  village.' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  Oneida  village  in 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  near  Oneida  Castle. 

Oanadoga.  A  former  Iroauois  village 
on  the  Canadian  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  near 
the  site  of  Toronto. 

Oanadoke.— Homann    Heirs'    map,  1756.    Ga-na'- 
"  '  '        ,478,1851.    "" 


doqae. — Morgan,  League  Iroq., 478, 1851.  gan««la- 
ferwi.— Doc.  of  1676  In  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  N.Y.,xiii 
602, 1881. 

Oanagweh  ( *  one  took  it  out.' — ^Hewitt). 
A  former  Seneca  village  about  the  site  of 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Oa'-ni-gweh.— Morgan,  League  Iroq..  469, 1851. 

Oanahadi  ('  people  of  Ganak,'  an  island 
somewhere  near  the  s.  end  of  Alaska). 
A  Tlingit  division  which  is  said  to  have 
moved  from  below  the  present  town  of 
Port  Simpson,  Brit.  Col.,  and  to  have  sep- 
arated into  several  branches,  of  which 
one  settled  at  Tongas,  another  at  Taku,  a 
third  at  Chilkat,  a  fourth  at  Yakutat,  and, 
according  to  one  informant,  a  fifth  at 
Klawak.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Qanaxa'di.— Swanton,  infn,  1904.  Oanaxto'di.— 
Ibid.  '  Kanaoh-idi.— krause,  Tlinkit  ihd.,  120, 
1885.    Kanaoh-tadi.— Ibid.,  116. 

Oanasarage  ('at  the  place  of  man- 
drakes.*— Hewitt).  A  former  Tuscarora 
village  on  Canaseraga  cr.,  at  the  present 
site  of  Sullivan,  N.  Y. 

OanaMraga.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  512,  note, 
1856.  Oanetraoa.— Esnaut«  and  Rapilly,  map.  1782. 
Oanaghsaragev.^lohnaon  (1762)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  512,  1856.  Oaaacbaaragaet.— German 
Flata  conf.  (1770).  ibid.,  vill.  229,  1867.  0&-ni- 
■ft-r&"-ge.— Hewitt,  infn.  1886  (Seneca  form). 
Kanadaaero.— Johnsoi  "~  -•"-'-  "  ^ 
Hist.,  VII,  582,  1856. 


KanadaMTO.—JohnBon  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  582.  1856.     Kaaauarago.-   " 
conf.  (1759).  ibid.,  382. 


>.— Canajoharie 


Oanawagai  ( ^  it  has  a  swampy  smell.' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  Seneca  village  on 
Cienesee  r.,  near  Avon,  N.  Y. 
Oanawagua.— Deed  of  1797  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  AfT,  I.  627,  1832.  Oonewaufus.— Com  planter 
(1822)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  bk.v,  115,1848. 
W-ni-wr-ru.— Hewitt  .infn,  1886(  Seneca  form). 
OanowaiigM.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  468, 1851. 

Oandaseteiagon.  A  Cayuga  village  ex- 
isting about  1670  near  Port  Hope,  On- 
tario, on  the  shore  of  L.  Ontario. 
Oanadataiagon.— Vaugondy,  map  (1753),  cited  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  112. 1855.  Oaaateheakia- 
gon.— Frontenac  (1673)  in  Margry,  D<kJ.,  i,  233, 
1875.  Oanatohetkiagon,— Prontenac  (1673)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  112, 1855  (misprint).  Oaadaa- 
ohekiagon.— Prontenac  (1674),  ibid.,  117.  Oan- 
daaeteiagon.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  in,  110, 1868.  Oandataiagon.— Bellin,map, 
1755.    OandaUkiagon.— Homann  Heirs'  map.  1756. 

Oanedontwan  ( Ga^-ne^-don-twd^^  *  one 
put  hemlock  in  the  fire.' — Hewitt).  A 
former  Seneca  village  on  the  site  of  Mos- 
cow, N.  Y. 

Oa-nih'-da-on-tweh. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  468, 
1851. 

Oaneraske.  An  Iroquois  village  that 
stood  about  1670  at  the  mouth  of  'fent  r., 
Ontario,  near  the  n.  e.  end  of  L.  Ontario. 
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Ganaratki.— Bellin,  map,  1756.  Oaneratke.— 
Frontenac  (1673)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  233,  1875. 
Ganeroake.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  ii.  183,  1787. 
eaanarask*.— Denonyllle  (1687)  in  N.  Y.Doc.CoI. 
Hist.,  IX,  369,  1855.  Goiiaraak«.— Homann  Heirs' 
map,  1756.    Qaaadarotque.— Crepy,  map,  ca.  1756. 

Oftngasco  (from  shingwfcuiy  *  level,  wet, 
and  grassy  ground.* — Heckewelder).  A 
Tillage  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  for- 
merly near  the  present  Eastville,  North- 
ampton CO.,  Va.  It  was  the  most  impor- 
tant village  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  k. 
shore  in  1 722.  The  inhabitants,  w  ho  were 
of  the  Accomac  or  the  Accohanoc  tribe, 
were  known  as  Gingaskins  and  remained 
there  until  they  were  driven  off  in  1833, 
being  then  much  mixed  with  n^roes. 

(j.  M.) 
OancaaoM.— Beverly.  Va.,  199, 1722.    (Hngaskins.— 
Wise   in   Schoolcraft,  lud.    Tribes,   v,  36,    1865 
(name  used  for  the  band). 

Oanneions.  A  former  Iroquois  village 
on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  on  the 
present  site  of  Napanee,  Ontario. 
Oamdoa. — Letter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Oanoydoes. — Es- 
nantsand  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Oaneidoa.— Alcedo, 
Die.  Geof?.,  II,  183,  1787.  Qaneioas.— Frontenac 
(1673)  in  Margry.  D^c,  l,  233, 1875.  Oanejou.— Ho- 
mann  Heirs'  map,  1756.  OaneousM. — Lahontan 
(1773),  New  Voy.,  I,  32,  1735.  Oaneyont.— Park- 
man,  Frontenac,  lid,  1883.  Oanneious.— Denon- 
vUle  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  362, 1855. 
Oaanqoata.— Bcllin,  map,  1755.  Qanneous.— Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov.,  101, 1698.  Oanneouae.— Lahon- 
tan (1703)  quoted  by  Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  191, 
1829.    Oonejou.— Crepy,  map,  ca.  1765. 

Oannentaha  ('beside  the  mountain.* — 
Hewitt).  The  Huron  form  of  the  name 
of  Onondaga  lake,  N.  Y.  In  1656  the 
French  established  on  its  shore,  about  5 
leagues  from  Onondaga,  a  mission,  com- 
posed of  Onondaga,  Ilurons,  and  Neutrals, 
which  was  called  Notre  Dame  de  Ganen- 
taa,  from  the  name  of  the  lake.  It  was 
abandoned  in  1658  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  pagan  Iroquois.  (j.  m.) 
Oaaainda.— Hansen  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  803,  1854.  Ganeenda.— Sleeker  (1701),  ibid., 
891.  Caii^enda.~Schuyler  (1711),  ibid.,  v,  246, 
1855.  Oanentaa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  224,  1855. 
Ganentaha.— Esnauts  and  Kapilly,  map,  1777. 
Oannantaha.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  i,  113,  1829.  Ga- 
AO»-d&'-&'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886.  Oa-nun-U'-ah.— 
'Morgan,  League  Irog.,  471,  1851.  Kaneenda.— 
Bleeker  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  891, 
1854.  Notre  I>ame  de Oaaentaa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
228, 1856(French  name  of  mission).  St.  Mary's.— 
Ibid. 

Oanogeh  (Gd-a'»-no*''-^tf,  *  place  of  float- 
iDff  oil. —Hewitt).  The  principal  Cayuga 
village  formerly  on  the  site  of  Canoga, 

Caaoga.— Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  ii,  177,  1829.  Oft-a>- 
iio"-ge.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886.  Oa-no'-geh.— Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  423, 1851. 

Oanondaia  ('it  is  a  new  town.* — Hew- 
itt). A  former  Seneca  village  on  the  site 
of  Moscow,  N.  Y. 

CMbidlMggo.— Amherst  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  VII,  568,  1856.  Caaadasacgo.— ^Johnson 
(1763),  ibid..  550.  Oa]iaderagey.--Johnson  Hall 
conf.  (1763),  ibid.,  556.  04-no«-d4'-8i*.— Hewitt, 
Infn,  1886.  Oa-nun'-da-M.— Morgan,  League Iroq., 
435. 1851.  Kanadaraygo.— Johnson_(1763j  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  TH,  576,  1866.  Kanaderager.— 
Ibid..  582. 

Oanoigagong(  'among  themilk  weeds.  * — 
Hewitt).  A  small  Seneca  village  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Ga-nMe'-gft-go.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  487, 1851. 
Gi-noa'-ga-gon.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886.  Oa-nus'- 
gi-go.— Morgan,  op.  cit.,  468.  Ganuskago.— John- 
son (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  92, 1856. 
Kanuakago.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756),  ibid.,  57. 

Ganowarohare  ( '  skull  is  fastened  to  the 
top  of  it.' — Hewitt) .  One  of  the  former 
principal  Oneida  towns,  situate  on  Oneida 
cr.,  at  the  site  of  Vernon,  N.  Y.  At  this 
place  the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Francois 
Xavier  was  established  in  1667.  In  1777 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  who  had 
espoused  the  British  cause.  (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Cahnowellahella.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  Ii,  298,  1829. 
Ganawagore.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1775)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VIII, 550, 1857.  Oanawaroghere.— Johnson 
Hall  conf.  (1774),  ibid.,  476.  Oaaowaloa.— Ibid., 
VII,  101,  note,  1856  (Oneida  form).  Oanowari- 
ghare.— Guy  Park  conf.,  ibid.,  vm.  535,  1857. 
Oanowaroghere.— Johnson  (1762),  ibid.,  vu,  512, 
1856.  Conawaroghere. — Johnstown  conf.  (1774), 
Ibid., VIII, 601, 1857.  Gji-no-a-o'-a.— Morgan, League 
Iroij.,  chart,  394,  1851  (Cayuga  name).  Ga-no'a- 
o-ha. — Ibid.  (Seneca  name).  GanonwirolULre'. — 
Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (a  Seneca  form}.  Ga-no-.waMo- 
hale.— Morgan,  League  Iroo.,  chart,  394,  1851 
(Oneida name).  Ga'-no-wa-lo-nar'-la.— Ibid.  (Mo- 
liawk  name).  Ga-no-wi'ha. — Ibid.  (Onondaga 
name).  Kahnonwolo-hale.— Belknap  and  Morse 
in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  See.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  v,  13,  1806.  Kahno- 
wolohale.-'MarauIey,  N.  Y.^  Ii,  298,  1829.  Ka-no- 
wa-no'-hate. — Morgan^op.  cit.  (Tuscarora  name). 
Kononwarohare. — Oneida  address  (1775)  in  Wil- 
liams, Vermont,  ii,  437,  1809.  Old  Oneida.— Ser- 
geant (1796)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  v, 
18,  1806.  Onawaraghhare.— Johnson  (1756)  in  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII.  101,  1856.  Oneida  Oattle.— 
Sauthier,  map,  1777.  Onnoaarage  Oattle.— Ibid. 
Oriaoa.— Johnson  Hall  conf.  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  VII,  729, 1856.  Ori^.— Sergeant (1796) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  v.  18, 1806.  Oriske.— 
Oneida  letter  (1776)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii, 
690,  1857.  Tgino«eo"h4'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (a 
Seneca  form) . 

Oantlet.     See  Captives^  Ordeals, 

Oaodjaoi  {Uaodja^oSy  *drura  village'). 
A  Haida  town  on  the  s.  shore  of  Lina  id., 
Bearskin  bay,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col. ,  occupied  by  the  Hlgaiu-lanas  family. 
It  isoften  referred  to  in  the  native  stories. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 1905. 

Oao-haidagai  (* inlet  people*).  The 
name  by  which  the  Haida  of  Masset  inlet 
and  of  the  n.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  generally  were  known  to  those  far- 
ther 8.  ( J.  R.  8. ) 

Oaousge  (Gd-o»^mge-o^\  'place of  bass- 
wood.' — Hewitt).  Probably  a  former 
Seneca  village,  located  by  Morgan  on  Ni- 
agara r.,  N.  Y. 

Gt-o-fis'-ga*.— Hewitt,  inPn.  1886.  Oa-o-us-geh.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  map,  1851. 

Qapkaliptoua.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Norton  bay,  Alaska. — Zagoskin 
inNouv.  Ann.  Voy., 5th  s.,xxi,  map,  1850. 

Oarabato  (a  Spanish  term  with  various 
meanings,  but  here  referring  to  the  Dicto- 
graphs). A  cave  in  a  gorge  on  the  w. 
slope  of  Arroyo  Garabato,  which  drains 
into  the  Rio  Chico,  in  the  Sierra  Nacori, 
w.  of  the  Rio  Casas  Grandes,  in  n.  w. 
Chihuahua,  that  contains  the  well-pre- 
served remains  of  an  ancient  aborigmal 
habitation  on  the  walls  of  which  are 
numerous  paintings  that  give  the  cave  its 
name.  The  remains  are  possiblv  those  of 
the  Tarahumare.— Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  103,  1902.      _^  i     r^f\cil(> 
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Oarakonthie  ( Ga-ra '-kdn-ti-e^ ,  *  Moving 
Sun'),  Daniel.  An  Onondaga  chief  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  17th  century;  died 
at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  in  1676.  When  the 
French  missionaries  fled  from  Onondaga 
in  1658,  Garakonthie  aided  them,  perhaps 
secretly,  to  make  their  escape,  but  soon 
openly  became  the  protector  of  the 
Cnristians  and  an  advocate  of  peace.  In 
1661  he  induced  the  Onondaga  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Quebec  and  to  return  9 
French  captives  with  a  view  of  establish- 
ing peace.  He  accompanied  the  prison- 
ers to  Montreal,  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, and  obtained  the  release  of  a 
number  of  his  people.  In  1662  he  suc- 
ceeded in  temporarily  checking  the  chiefs 
who  wisheil  to  make  war  on  the  French, 
and  frustrated  a  plot  to  kill  the  mission- 
ary Le  Moyne.  During  the  war  that  fol- 
loweil  he  exercised  his  authority  in  pro- 
tecting the  French  in  his  country.  He 
declared  himself  a  convert  and  was  bap- 
tized in  1669  in  the  cathedral  at  Quebec, 
receiving  the  name  Daniel.  Garakon- 
thie was  not  only  an  able,  humane 
leader,  but  an  orator  of  considerable 
ability;  his  strong  attachment  to  the 
whites  lessened  his  influence  with  the 
more  warlike  element  of  his  tribe,  yet 
when  an  embai?sy  was  to  be  sent  either  to 
the  French  or  to  the  English,  his  services 
were  in  demand.  (c.  t.) 

Oarangnla.     See  Graugula. 

Oarganwahgah.     See  Cornplanter. 

Oaromisopona.  A  Chumashan  village 
between  Goleta  and  Pt  Conception,  Cal., 
in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857. 

Oash.  The  winter  town  of  the  Sanya- 
koan  (q.  v.),  a  Tlingit  clan  near  C.  Fox, 
8.  Alaska.  Most  of  the  people  have  now 
moved  to  Ketchikan.  (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

Oasins  (dasVnSy  perhaps  'gambling 
sticks').  A  Haida  town  on  tne  n.  w. 
shore  of  Lina  id.,  Bearskin  bay,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.;  occupied  by 
the  familv  Hlgaiu-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  279,  1905. 

Oaskosada  ('it  is  a  waterfall.' — Hewitt). 
A  former  Seneca  village  on  Cayuga  cr., 
w.  of  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

Falls  Village.  Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  A&&,  In"!! 
(common  English  name).  G4'-«ko'-84-d4'.— 
Hewitt,  inf'n,  18X6. 

Oaspesien  (Gas})i  is  from  gachepe,  or 
kechpi,  'the  end.' — Vetromile).  A  name 
given  by  early  French  writers  to  a  part 
of  the  ]\iicmac  living  about  Gasp^  bay  on 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec  province. 
Their  dialect  differs  somewhat  from  that 
of  the  other  Micmac.  They  frequently 
crossed  the  gulf  and  made  war  on  the 
Eskimo  and  Papinachois.  In  1884  the 
"Micmacs  of  Gasp^"  numbered  71  per- 
sons, (j.  M.) 
Ga«pe»iaM.— Lahontan.  New  Voy.,  i.  '230.  1703 
(common  English  form),  Oatpesies.— Hennepin, 
Vew  Discov.,  map,  1698. 


Oatageteganning  (probably  for  A'ct- 
*Uigt(tgarilng^  'at  the  ancient  field.' — 
W.  J.)  A  former  Chippewa  village  on 
Lac  (Vieux)  Desert  or  Gatagetegauning, 
on  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  state  line. 
The  present  Vieux  Desert  Chippewa  in 
Michigan  numbered,  with  the  L'Anse 
band,  668  in  1903. 

Oa-U-ge-te-eaun-ing.— Warren  (1852)  In  Minn. 
Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  v,  88.  1885.  Oetelcitigan.— Baraga 
Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  185,  1878.  Ka'tagi'tifininj.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1905  (correct  Chippewa  form). 
Old  Field.— Ibid.  Vieux  Desert.— Ibid.  Vieux  De 
Bert  band.- La  Polnte  treatv  (1854)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  223,  1873.  ' 

Gatga-inans  (G^d''<5'rtln«''ii»).  A  Haida 
town  on  Hipi)a  id.,  "Queen  Charlotte  ids. , 
Brit.  Col.  It  is  in  j)Osses8ion  of  the  fami  1  y 
Do-gitinai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Qatftfi''wa*li.     See  Big-mush. 

Oandekan  ('bell  town*).  Theprincipal 
Huna  town,  now  generally  calleil  Huna, 
in  Port  Frederick,  on  the  n.  shore  of 
Chichagof  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  800  in  1880; 
447  (including  whites)  in  1900. 
Gaotla'k-an.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Gaud-ah-kan.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ill,  pi.  xii.  1903.  Oaudekan.- Krause,  Tlin- 
kit  Ind.,  104,  118,  1885.  Koudekan.— PetrofT  in 
Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884. 

Gawababiganikak  ( Kau}apahiktint  kag, 
*  place  of  much  white  earth.' — W.  J. ).  A 
Chipi)ewa  band  about  White  Earth  lake, 
N.  w.  Minn.,  officially  reported  to  number 
1,735  in  1905. 

Gawababiganikak.— «atschet,  Oiibwa  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1882.  Kawipabik^i'kag.— \Vm.  Jones,  iufn. 
1905.    White  Earth  band.— Common  name. 

Oawunena.    A   band  of  the  Arapaho, 

q-  V. 

Gayagcaanhe  ( Gd-yd^-gd^-d"  -he ,  *  its 
body  is  inclined.^ — Hewitt).  The  former 
principal  village  of  the  (Jayuga,  situate 
near  the  e.  shore  of  Cavugalake,  3J  miles 
8.  of  Union  Springs,  S.  Y.  St  Joseph's 
mission  was  established  there  in  1668,  and 
the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  1779.  (j.  m.) 

OayugaOattle.— Macbin,  map  (1779),  cited  by  Con- 
over,  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
G4-ya'-ga-an'-ha.— Morgan,  League  Iroq..  423, 
1851.  Gft-y&'-g4'-a« 'he.— Hewitt,  inf'n.  ls»6. 
Ooiogouin. — See  Cayuga.  Owa-u-gweh.- Morgan, 
League,  Iroq.,  map,  1851.  Saint  Joseph.— J es.  Re  1. 
for  1670.  63,  1858. 

Gayanthwahgeh,  Qayehtwag^eh,  Oayenth- 
wahgih.     See  Cornplanter. 

Oay  Head.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Wampanoag,  formerly  on  the  w.  end  of 
Marthas  Vineyard,  off  the  s.  e.  coast  of 
Massachusetts.  It  contained  260  souls  in 
1698,  and  in  1809  there  were  still  240 
Indian  and  negro  mixed-bloods,  who 
probably  represented  the  entire  Indian 
population  of  the  island.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Oearksntite.  A  fluorine  mineral  resem- 
bling kaolin,  found  in  Greenland.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  arksulite  (q.  v.) 
and  the  Greek  yr}j  'earth.'      (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Oegaep.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  I  nez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  CO. , 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 
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Oeies  (or  Geier).  One  of  the  non-Cad- 
doan  tribes  reported  by  Father  Damian 
Maspanet,  comisario  for  the  mipeions  of 
Texas,  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  ( prob- 
ably the  presidio  rather  than  the  prov- 
ince) to  the  Tejas  (Texas)  country  in 
the  18thcenturv. — Dictamen  Fiscal,  Mex- 
ico, Nov.  30, 1716,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton, 
inf'n,  1906. 

Oekelemnkpeohnenk.  A  Delaware  vil- 
laj?e  in  Ohio  in  1770-73  and  the  residence 
of  Netawatwees,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
tril)e.  Perhaps  identical  with  White 
Eyes'  town.  It  was  abandoned  in  1773 
or  1774,  the  inhabitants  removing  to  Co- 
shocton, on  the  E.  side  of  the  Muskinj^um, 
which  Netawatwees  henceforth  made  his 
chief  residence. — Loskiel,  Missions,  1794. 

Oelelemend  ( *  leader ' ) .  A  Delaware 
chief,  bom  about  1722;  known  also  as  Kill- 
buck,  the  name  borne  by  his  father,  one 
of  the  l)e8t  educated  Indians  of  hLs  time. 
He  was  chosen  on  the  death  of  White 
P>es,  about  1778,  to  succeed  him  as  act- 
ing chief  of  the  nation  during  the  minor- 
ity of  the  hereditary  sachem  of  the  Turtle 
or  Unami  division,  having  in  the  council 
won  a  reputation  for  sagacity  and  discre- 
tion. Like  his  predecessor  he  strove  to 
maintain  friendship  with  the  whites,  and 
was  encouraged  in  this  by  the  Indian 
agents  and  military  commandants  at  Pitts- 
burg, who  promised  the  aid  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ciovernment  in  the  uplifting  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  Indians  if  lasting  peace 
could  be  effecte<l.  The  war  party,  le<l  by 
Hopocan,  prevailed,  however,  in  the  coun- 
cil. Gelelemend  was  therefore  invited 
by  the  officer  commanding  the  garrison  to 
remove  with  others  of  the  peace  partv  to 
an  island  in  Allegheny  r.,  where  tihev 
could  be  under  the  protection  of  the  sol- 
diery, but  they  were  not  protected  from 
a  party  of  murderous  white  men  that  fell 
upon  them  when  returning  from  the  mas- 
sacre of  nearly  100  Christian  Delawares  at 
Gnadenhuetten  in  1782,  when  the  young 
chief  and  all  the  others  except  a  few  were 
slain.  Gelelemend  made  his  escape  bv 
swimming,  but  the  documents  that  Wif- 
liain  Penn  had  given  to  the  Indians  were 
destroyed.  His  services  were  of  value  in 
bringing  al)out  a  general  peace,  but  the 
Munsee  held  him  responsible  for  the  mis- 
fortunes that  had  l)efallen  the  Delawares, 
and  to  escape  their  vengeance  he  remaineil 
with  his  family  at  Pittsburg  long  after 
peace  was  proclaimed.  He  joined  the  Mo- 
ravian Indians  in  the  end  and  lived  under 
the  protection  of  the  settlement,  still  sed- 
ulously avoiding  his  vindictive  foes.  He 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  William 
Henry  and  live^l  till  Jan.,  1811. 

Oeliao.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Patera  ranch,  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Oeliao.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  U62. 
Oeli««.— Baucrof  t,  Nat.  PUces,  i,  459, 1874.  Oelo.— 
Ibid. 


O^nan.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connecte<i  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Oenega'i  Band  (named  from  its  chief, 
Genega,  *  Dancer' ) .  A  Paviotso  band  for- 
merly living  at  the  mouth  of  Truckee  i ., 
w.  Nevada,  said  to  numl)er  290  in  lSo9. 
They  are  no  longer  recognized  under  this 
name.  , 

Dancer  band.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  472,  1862. 
Oe-nega's  band.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 374, 
1860.    Gonega.— Burton,  op.  cit. 

Oeneieo  ( Ti/o^yi€8i^yo\  *  there  it  has  fine 
banks.* — Hewitt).  An  important  Senei'a 
settlement  formerly  situated  about  the 
site  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.  In  1750  it  con- 
tained 40  or  more  lar^e  houses.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779. 
Oenotio.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1757)  in  N.Y.  Doo. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  254,  1866.  Ghenoetet.— Bouquet 
(1764)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn.,  app.,  147, 
1846.  ChenetM  Cattle.— Maetiin  (1779)  quoted  by 
Conover,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Ohene««i«i.— Croghan(1765) 
quoted  by  Kupp,  West  Penn.,  app.,  172,  1846 
(band).  Ohene«»io».— Colden  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doo. 
Col.  Hist.,  Vli,  609,  1856.  OheniMios.— Ibid.,  610. 
ChenneM«Oa«tle.— Mac'hin  (1779)  quoted  by  Con- 
over,  op.  cit.  Ohennuuiot.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
index.  291, 1861.  Chcnotto.- Johnson  (1759),  ibid., 
VII,  876,  1866.  Ohcniuiea.— Watts  (1764)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4lh  s.,  x,  522,  1871.  Ohenu»io«.— 
Johnson  (1763)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  HlHt.,vii,  522. 1856. 
Ohenuuio.— Johnson  (1759),  ibid., 379.  Chinesee.— 
Sullivan  (1779)  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
OhineMe.— Jones  (1780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
viii,  786,  m7.  Ohinnetec— Pembertou  (ci.  1792) 
in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  ».,  ii,  177, 1810.  Chino- 
«ia.— Ft  Johnstm  conf.  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  vii,264, 1856.  Genesee.— LI vermore  (1779)  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  328, 1850.  Geneseo.— Knox 
(1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  226,  1832. 
Oeneesees.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi, 
352,1877.  Genneces.— Gold th wait  (1766)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,x,  121, 1809.  Gennetee.- Ma- 
chin,  map  (1779),  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.  Ginnaoee. — McKendry  (1779)  quoted  by  Cono- 
ver, ibid.  Isohua.— Day,  Penn.,  644, 1843.  Jennet- 
tee.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,bk.  5,  111,  1848.  Kanontke- 
gon.— Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
X,  694,  1858.  Ttinutiot.— Clans  (1777),  ibid.,  viii, 
702,  18.57.  Tyo'neti'yo'.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1890  (cor- 
rect Seneca  form).  Upper  Beneoat.— Claus  (1777) 
in  N.  v.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  702, 1857.  Zenetohio.— 
Loskiel  (1794)  misouoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  644, 1W3. 
Zonetohio.— Loskiel,  Missions,  pt.  8, 32, 1794.  Zone- 
thio.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  122.  Zonettohio.— Zeisberger 
(1750)  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Zonne- 
tchio.— Conover,  ibid. 

Oeniiaroi  (Span,  transl.  of  Turkish  yefti- 
cheri  (Eng.  janizanj),  lit.  'new  troops,' 
referring  to  a  former  body  of  Turkish 
infantry  largely  recruited  from  compul- 
sory conscripts  and  converts  taken  from 
Christian  subjects).  A  term  applied  to 
certain  Indians  who  were  purchase<l 
or  captured  from  predatorj^f  tribes  and 
settleil  by  the  Spaniards  in  villages  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  One  of  these 
**  pueblos  de  Genizaros"  was  established 
at  Abiquiu  l)efore  1748;  another  at  Tome, 
farther  down  on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  a  sub- 
sequent date,  and  a  third  apparently  at 
Belen.  See  Villa-Seilor,  Tneatro  A*m., 
416,  1748;  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Pap., 
Ill,  197,  1890;  iv,  54,  1892.      (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Oenobey.  A  large  Jumano  settlement 
E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,   in  N.   Mex..  in 
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1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
114,  1871. 
Xenopa«.— Ibid.,  123. 

Oens.     See  Clan  and  Gens, 

Oens  de  la  Sapini^re  ( French :  '  people  of 
the  fir  tree' ) .  A  numerous  tribe  formerly 
living  N.  N.  w.  of  L.  Superior  and  trading 
with  the  English  on  Hudson  bay.  Du 
Lhut,  in  1684,  endeavored  to  draw  their 
trade  to  the  French.  They  were  distinct 
from  the  Cre6,  Chippewa,  and  Assini- 
boin,  and  may  have  oeen  a  part  of  the 
Maskegon. — LaChesnaye  (1697)  inMar- 
gry,  D?c.,  VI,  7,  1886. 

Oeni  de  False  (corruption  of  French 
Gens  du  PaiSy  *i>eople  of  the  land*;  or  of 
Gens  du  Panse^  *band  of  the  paunch). 
Given  as  a  band  of  Sioux  at  the  Mandan 
Bubagencv,  N.  Dak.,  in  1832  (Ex.  Doc. 
90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  63,  1832),  but 
probably  intended  for  the  Hidatsa,  q.  v. 

Oeni  de  Pied  (French:  'foot  people'). 
A  former  band  of  Assiniboin'in  33  lodges 
w.  of  Eagle  hills,  Assiniboia,  Canada. — 
Henry  (1808)  in  Coues,  New  Light,  ii, 
491,  1897. 
Toot  AssiaiboinM.— Ibid.,  523. 

Oem  del  Laos  (French:  'people  of  the 
lakes').  One  of  the  5  tribes  into 
which  Badin  (Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la 
Foi,  IV,  536,  1843)  in  1830  divided  the 
Sioux  nation.  What  people  he  includes 
has  not  been  ascertained,  possibly  only 
the  Mdewakanton.  Prichard  (Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  140,  1847)  uses  the 
term  Gens  du  Lac  as  equivalent  to  Peo- 
ple of  the  Leaves,  and  includes  the  4 
most  easterlv  Dakota  tribes,  not  only 
the  Mdewakanton  (the  true  Gens  dee 
Lacs),  but  the  Wahpeton  (Leaf  villages), 
Wahpekute  (Leaf-shooters),  and  Sisseton. 

Oens  du  Larg^e  (French:  'wandering 
people').  One  ot  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Dakota,  as  given  by  Long  (Ex- 
ped.  St  Peters  r.,  i,  380,  1824),  com- 
prining  the  following  tribes:  Kahra  (a 
Sisseton  band),  Miakechakesa  (Sisseton), 
Tetoans  (Teton),  Wahkpakota  (Wahpe- 
kute), Wahkpatoan  (Wahneton),  Yank- 
toanan  (Yanktonai),  Yanktoan  (Yank- 
ton). It  embraces  all  the  group  except 
the  Mdewakanton,  his  Gens  du  Lac. 
DaooU  errans.— Balbi,  Atla»  Ethnog.,  55,  1826. 
KoTing  Dakotas.— Look,  op.  cit.,  i,  380. 

Oentaienton  ('meadows  lying  to- 
gether.'— Hewitt).  One  of  the  chief  vil- 
lages of  the  Erie,  q.  v.  Ita  location  is 
not  known,  but  the  name  indicates  that  it 
was  on  a  plain. 

Oentaflpega.— Jes.  Rel..  Thwaltes  ed.,  LViii,  75, 1899. 
Oentafuetohronnons. — Ibid.,  XLii,  197,  1899.  Oen- 
taienton.—Ibid..  LXI,  195,  1900.  Kentaienton.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  n,  266, 
1866. 

Oerg^eoensens.  A  subdivision  of  the  so- 
called  Thamien  group  of  the  Costanoan 
Indians  of  California. 

Oerreoeniena. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22, 
1860.  Oerruenaena.— Ibid.  Oenuenaena.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  452, 1874. 


German  influence.  German  influence 
on  the  aborigines  n.  of  Mexico  has 
made  itself  felt  in  three  particular  re- 
gions— among  the'  Eskimo  of  Labrador 
and  Greenland;  among  the  Delaware^, 
Mahican,  and  some  of  the  Iroquois  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ontario; 
and  among  the  Cherokee  of  South  Caro- 
lina. In  those  regions  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  endeavored  to  convert  the 
natives  with  considerable  success.  The 
Moravian  missions  in  Greenland  began  in 
1721  under  Egede.  The  station  of  Ny 
Hermhut  dates  from  1734.  From  the 
account  given  by  Thompson  (Moravian 
Missions,  211, 1890)  the  native  Christians 
in  Greenland  number  some  1,500,  and 
their  customs  and  habits  have  been  much 
changed  for  the  better,  especially  where 
the  influence  of  whalers  and  traders  has 
not  been  too  strong.  The  Mora\Tan 
efforts  in  Labrador  b^an  at  Hopedale  in 
1752  under  Ehrhardt,  but  the  first  suc- 
cessful establishment  was  made  in  1771. 
The  general  result  has  been  to  modify 
considerably  the  dress,  implements,  hab- 
its, and  beliefs  of  the  natives,  and  particu- 
larly their  sexual  morality  (Delabarre  in 
Bull.  Geog.  Soc.  Phila,,  145-151,  1902). 
The  disappearance  of  the  Eskimo  pirates, 
who  once  mfested  the  straits  of  Belleisle, 
and  the  general  improvement  of  Arctic 
navigation  have  been  brought  about 
through  the  change  in  Eskimo  life  and 
character.  Turner  observed  that  some  of 
the  Eskimo  children  of  the  Labrador 
missions  use  the  German  words  for  num- 
bers up  to  10  in  their  counting-out  ^mes, 
having  caught  them  from  the  mission- 
aries. Mucn  of  what  the  Moravians  have 
accomplished  in  Greenland  has  been  done 
in  spite  of  the  Danish  authorities  rather 
than  with  their  cooperation.  Moravian 
missionaries  in  the  18th  century  and  the 
early  years  of  the  19th,  labored  among 
the  Mahican  of  e.  New  York  (Rauch 
having  begua  the  work  in  1740),  among 
the  Delawares  and  other  tribes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Zeisberger  being  **the  apostle 
of  the  Delawares,*'  and  among  the  Iro- 
quois in  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Canada  (Thompson,  op.  cit,  267-341 ). 
They  exercised  restraint  on  the  Indians 
during  the  French-Enjrlish  and  Revolu- 
tionary wars,  when  their  converts  gener- 
ally were  illtreated  by  all  sorts  of  white 
men.  According  to  Thompson  (p.  276) 
the  Moravian  mission  of  1735  to  Georgia 
was  the  first  company  from  any  quarter 
that  reached  the  snores  of  America  with 
the  express  and  leading  object  of  evangel- 
izing natives.  Their  labors  began  among 
the  Creeks.  Moravian  missions  were 
established  also  among  the  Cherokee 
(Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83, 
1900).  According  to  some  the  father  of 
Sequoya,  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee 
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alphabet,  was  a  German  of  the  Georgia 
colony.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Oeronixno  (^Spanish  for /growi^,  applied  by 
the  Mexicans  as  a  nickname;  native  name 
Goy athlay ,  *  one  w  ho  yawns ' ) .  A  medi- 
cine-man an<^prophet  of  the  Chiricahua 
Apache  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
century,  acquired  notoriety  through  his 
opposition  to  the  authorities  and  by  sys- 
tematic and  sensational  advertising;  born 
about  1834  at  the  headwaters  of  Gila  r. ,  N. 
Mex.,  near  old  Ft  Tulerosa.  His  father 
was  Taklishim,  *  The  Gray  One, 'who  was 
not  a  chief,  although  his  father  (Geroni- 
mo's  grandfather)  assumed  to  be  a  chief 
without  heredity  or  election.  Geroni- 
mo's  mother  was  known  as  Juana.  When 
it  was  decided,  in  1876,  in  consequence 
of  depredations  committed  in  Sonora,  of 


which  the  Mexican  government  com- 
plained, to  remove  the  Chiricahua  from 
their  reservation  on  the  s.  frontier  to 
San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  Geronimo  and  others 
of  the  younger  chiefs  fled  into  Mexico. 
He  was'  arrested  later  when  he  returned 
with  his  band  to  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  Mex., 
and  tilled  the  sround  in  peace  on  San 
Carlos  res.  until  the  Chiricahua  became 
discontented  because  the  Government 
would  not  help  them  irrigate  their  lands. 
In  1882  Geronimo  led  one  of  the  bands 
that  raided  in  Sonora  and  surrendered 
when  surrounded  by  Gen.  George  H. 
Crook's  force  in  the  Sierra  Madre.  He 
had  one  of  the  best  farms  at  San  Carlos, 
when  trouble  arose  in  1884  in  consequence 
of  the  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  stop 
the  making  of  tiswin,  the  native  intoxi- 


cant During  1884-85  he  gathered  a  band 
of  hostiles,  who  terrorized. the  inhabit- 
ants of  8.  Arizona  and  Ke  w  Mexico,  as  well 
as  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico. 
Gen.  Crook  proceeded  against  them 
with  instructions  to  capture  or  destroy 
the  chief  and  his  followers.  In  Mar., 
1886,  a  truce  was  made,  followed  by  a 
conference,  at  which  the  terms  of  sur- 
render were  agreed  on;  but  Geronimo 
and  his  followers  having  again  fled  to  the 
Sierra  Madre  across  the  Mexican  frontier, 
and  Gen.  Miles  having  been  placed  in 
command,  active  operations  were  renewed 
and  their  surrender  was  ultimately  ef- 
fected in  the  following  August.  The 
entire  band,  numbering  about  340,  in- 
cluding Geronimo  and  Nachi,  the  hered- 
itary chief,  were  deported  as  prisoners  of 
war,  first  to  Florida  and  later  to  Alabama, 
being  finally  settled  at  Ft  Sill,  Okla., 
where  they  now  reside  under  military 
supervision  and  in  prosperous  condition, 
bemg  industrious  workers  and  careful 
spenders.  (j.  m.    c.  t.) 

Oestnre  language.     See  JSian  language. 

Oewaaga  (OdjVw&gltf^^  ^it  is  bitter, 
salty.* — Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  village  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Union  Springs,  town 
of  Springport,  on  th^  e.  side  of  Cayuga 
lake,  N.  Y .  It  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan's 
troops,  Sept.  22,  1779.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oe-wa'-ga.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  470, 1861.  Ge- 
wau'-ga.— Ibid.,  423.  Oe-wawga.— Adams  in  Car 
yuga  Co.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  no.  7, 176, 1889. 

Ohost  dance.  A  ceremonial  religious 
dance  connected  with  the  messiah  doc- 
trine, which  originated  among  the  Pavi- 
otso  in  Nevada  about  1888,  and  spread 
rapidly  among  other  tribes  until  it  num- 
bered among  its  adherents  nearly  all 
the  Indians  of  the  interior  basin,  from 
Missouri  r.  to  or  beyond  the  Rockies. 
The  prophet  of  the  religion  was  a  young 
Paiute  Indian,  at  that  time  not  yet  35 
years  of  age,  known  among  his  own  peo- 
ple as  Wovoka  (* Cutter'),  and  com- 
monly called  by  the  whites  Jack  Wilson, 
from  having  worked  in  the  family  of  a 
ranchman  named  Wilson.  Wovoka  seems 
already  to  have  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  medicine-man  when,  about 
the  close  of  1888,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
dangerous  fever.  While  he  was  ill* an 
eclipse  spread  excitement  among  the  In- 
dians, with  the  result  that  Wovoka  be- 
came delirious  and  imagined  that  he  had 
been  taken  into  the  spirit  world,  and 
there  received  a  direct  revelation  from 
the  God  of  the  Indians.  Briefly  stated, 
the  revelation  was  to  the  effect  that  a 
new  dispensation  was  close  at  hand  by 
which  the  Indians  would  be  restored  to 
their  inheritance  and  reunited  with  their 
departed  friends,  and  that  they  must  pre- 
pare for  the  event  by  practising  the  songs 
and  dance  ceremonies  which  the  prophet 
gave  them.     Within  a  very  short  time 
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the  dance  spread  to  the  tribes  e.  of  the 
mountains,  where  it  became  known  com- 
monly as  the  Spirit  or  Ghost  dance.  The 
dancers,  men  and  women  together,  held 
hands,  and  moved  slowly  around  in  a 
circle,  facing  toward  the  center,  keeping 
time  to  songs  that  were  sung  without  any 
instrumental  accompaniment.  Hypnotic 
trances  were  a  common  feature  of  the 
dance.  Among  the  Sioux  in  Dakota  the 
excitement,  aggravated  by  local  griev- 
ances, led  to  an  outbreak  in  the  winter  of 
1890-91.  The  principal  events  in  this 
connection  were  the  killing  of  Sitting 
Bull,  Dec.  15,  1890,  and  the  massacre  at 
Wounded  Knee,  Dec.  29.  The  doctrine 
has  now  faded  out,  and  the  dance  exists 
only  as  an  occasional  social  function.  In 
the  Crow  dance  of  the  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho,  a  later  development  from  the 
Ghost  dance  proper,  the  drum  is  used, 
and  many  of  the  ordinary  tribal  dances 
have  incorporated  Ghost-dance  features, 
including  even  the  hypnotic  trances. 

The  belief  in  the  coming  of  a  messiah, 
or  deliverer,  who  shall  restore  his  people 
to  a  condition  of  primitive  simplicity  and 
happiness,  is  probably  as  universal  as  the 
human  race,  and  takes  on  special  empha- 
sis among  peoples  that  have  been  long 
subjected  to  alien  domination.  In  some 
cases  the  idea  seems  to  have  originated 
from  a  myth,  but  in  general  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  it  springs  from  a  natural 
human  longing.  Both  the  Quichua  of 
Peru  and  the  Aztec  of  Mexico,  as  well 
as  more  cultured  races,  had  elaborate 
messiah  traditions,  of  which  the  first 
Spanish  invaders  were  quick  to  take  ad- 
vantage, representing  themselves  as  the 
long-expected  restorers  of  ancient  happi- 
ness. Within  the  United  States  nearly 
every  great  tribal  movement  originated 
in  the  teaching  of  some  messianic  prophet. 
This  is  notably  true  of  the  Pontiac  con- 
spiracy in  1763-64,  and  of  the  combination 
organized  by  Tecumseh  (q.  v.)  and  his 
brother,  the  prophet Tenskwatawa  (q.  v. ), 
shortly  before  the  War  of  181 2.  Of  similar 
nature  in  more  recent  times  is  the  doctrine 
formulated  on  Columbia  r.  by  Smohalla. 
See  Moonev,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A'  E.,  pt.  II,  1896.  S'^e  Dance, 
Mythologij,  Religion.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ohuaclahatohe.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  lower  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  be- 
tween Kulumi  and  the  Atasi  towns. — 
Bartram,  Travels,  461,  1791. 

Qiants.     See  Popular  fallacies, 

Qidanemiik  (or  Gikidannm).  A  band  of 
Serranos  (q.  v. )  living  on  Tejon  and  neigh- 
boring creeks  in  the  Tehachapi  mts.,  s. 
Cal.  The  term  is  that  which  they  apply 
to  themselves.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Oignay.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt,  Francis- 
cans in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 


Oila  Apache.  The  name  Gila,  or  Xila, 
was  apparently  originally  that  of  an 
Apache  settlement  w.  of  Socorro,  in  s.  w. 
New  Mexico,  and  as  early  as  1630  was  ap- 
plied to  those  Apache  residing  for  part  of 
the  time  on  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Gila  in  that  territory,  evidently  em- 
bracing those  later  known  as  Mimbrefios, 
Mogollones,  and  Warm  Springs  fChiri- 
cahua)  Apache,  and  later  extenaed  to 
include  the  Apache  living  along  the  Gila 
in  Arizona.  The  latter  were  seemingly 
the  Arivaipa  and  Chiricahua,  or  a  part  of 
them.  There  were  about  4,000  Indians 
under  this  name  in  1853,  when  some  of 
their  bands  were  gathered  at  Ft  Webster, 
N.  Mex.,  and  induced  by  promise  of  sup- 
plies for  a  number  of  years  to  settle  down 
and  begin  farming.  The^  kept  the  peace 
and  made  some  progress  in  industry,  but 
were  driven  back  to  a  life  of  pillage  "when 
the  supplies  were  stopped,  the  treaty  not 
having  been  confirmed.  They  are  no 
longer  recognized  under  this  name.  The 
term  Gilefios  has  also  been  employed  to 
designate  the  Pima  residing  on  the  Gila 
in  Arizona.  (f.  w.  n. ) 

Apaohea  de  Xila.— Benavides,  Memorial,  53, 1630. 
Apaohesgilenos.— Garc68(1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.. 
4th  8.,  II,  871,  1856.  ApacHM  jilenoa.— EvScudero, 
Notic.  de  Sonera  y  Sinaloa,  69,  1849.  Cilenoa. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map,  1864.  Oelinos. — Hamy 
in  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de  JParis,  788,  1883.  Gila 
Apaches.— I nd.  Aff.  Rep.,  436,  1853.  Oilana.— 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped..  216,  1848.  Gilas. — 
Rivera,  DIario  y  Derrotero,  leg.  950, 1786.  Gilc- 
iaa.- Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  122, 1861.  Gileno.— Adelunjr 
and  Vater,  Mithridates,  in,  178,  1816.  (Hlenoa. — 
Arricivita  (1791)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  888,  1889.  Oilenos  Apaohes.— Garc^s  (1769) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ii,  375,  1856.  Southern 
Apache.— I nd.  AfT.  Rep.  1871,  191,  1872.  Tjuiooa- 
ien-ne. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864.  Tjuaceu- 
jen-n^.— Escudero,  Notic.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua, 
212, 1834  (native  name).  Xilenoa.— Rudo  Ensayo 
ica.  176;}),  Smith  ed.,  20,  1863.  Xilenoa.— A legre. 
Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  836, 1841.  Tabipais  Gilenoa. — 
Garc^  (1776),  Diary,  452, 1900. 

Gilak.    A  Magemiut   settlement  near 
C.  Romanzoff,  Alaska;  pop.  22  in  1890. 
Gilakhamiut.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  111.  1893. 

Qilimis.  A  former  village,  said  to  have 
been  Esselen,  connected  with  San  Carlos 
mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Qimiels.  A  band  of  almost  pure  Yuma 
in  N.  Lower  California  (Taylor  in  Browne, 
Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  53-54,  1869).  Per- 
haps the  Comeya. 

Oipny.  A  village  occupied  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  Queres  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo pueblo,  li  m.  e.  of  Thornton,  on 
the  brink  of  Arroyo  de  Galisteo,  n.  cen- 
tral N.  Mex.  In  consequence  of  a  flood 
which  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  pueblo, 
Gipuy  was  abandoned  prior  to  1591,  and 
another  village  bearing  the  same  name 
was  built  4  m.  w.,  nearly  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Santo  Domingo.  It  was  the 
latter  Gipuy  that  was  visited  and  named 
Santo  Domingo  (q.  v.)  by  CastaHo  de 
Sosa  in  1591;  but  after  1605  this  pueblo 
was  also  destroyed  by  a  freshet,  the  in- 
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habitants  moving  farther  w,,  where  they 
built  another  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  naming  it  Huashpa  Tzena. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
185-187,  1892.  (f.  w.  n.) 

Gi-pu-i.— Bandelier   in    Auslaud,  814,   1882.    Oi- 

fu-y.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  22, 185, 
892.  Guiperi.— Oflate  cited  by  Bandelier  In  Arch. 
Inst.  Bull..  1, 18,  1883  (misprint) .  €hiipiu.— Oflate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  102. 1871  (or  Santo  Do- 
mingo). Gui-pu-y. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  34, 1890. 

Oirty's  Town.  A  Shawnee  village  in 
1795  on  St  Marys  r.,  e.  of  Celina  reser- 
voir, Auglaize  co.,  Ohio.  It  took  its 
name  from  Simon  Girty,  an  Indian  trader 
living  with  the  Shawnee.  (j.  m.) 

Gistt  Oeorg^e.     See  Sequoya. 

Oitiii-gidjatB  (Giltn-gVdjatSj  'servants 
of  theGitins').  A  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida.  This  mmily,  who  are 
of  low  social  rank  and  are  distributed 
among  the  houses  of  the  Gitins  of  Skide- 
gate,  once  had  a  town  in  connection  with 
the  Lana-chaadus,  on  Shingle  bay,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  out  people  of 
Kloo  enslaved  so  many  of  them  that  they 
gave  u  p  their  to  wn  and  mdependent  family 
organization,  entering  the  different  houses 
of  the  Gitins  as  servants.— S wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  273,  1905. 

Gyitingita'atft.— Bobs.  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe*? 
Can.,  24.  25, 1898.  Gyit'ingyits'aU.— Boas,  Fifth 
Rep.,  ibid.,  26,  1889. 

Gitinka-lana  ( GVlinqla-Wna ) .  A  town 
of  the  Yagunstlan-lnagai  of  the  Haida, 
on  theN.  shore  of  Masset  inlet,  Brit.  Col., 
where  it  expands  into  the  inner  bay. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Oitins  {GUi^m),  An  important  subdi- 
vision of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. 
Gitins  is  a  svnonym  for  Eagle  clan,  and 
the  name  of  the  subdivision  would  nat- 
urally have  been  Hlgaiu-gitinai,  but  the 
family  was  so  prominent  that,  as  in  a  sim- 
ilar case  at  Masset,  it  came  to  be  called 
simply  Gitins.  This  was  the  subdivision 
or  family  that  owned  the  town  of  Skide- 
gate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
was  divided  into  two  principal  branches — 
Nayuuns-haidagai  and  Nasagas-haida- 
gai.  Subordinate  branches  were  the  La- 
galaiguahl-lanas  and  the  Gitin-gidjats. — 
vS  wan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 
Gyit'i'ns.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
24. 1898. 

Oitlapihoi  ('grassland  people*).    A 
division  of  the  Chinook  tribe  living  at 
Sealand,  Pacific  co.,  Wash. 
OiLi'poo-i.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  260, 1894. 

Oitnns  {GUatis,  dialectic  variant  of 
Gitins).  An  important  family  group  of 
the  Haida,  living  at  Masset,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Its  prominence  at 
Masset,  like  that  of  the  Gitins  at  Skide- 
gate,  was  such  that  no  further  dei^i^nation 
was  used.  Two  principal  subdivisions 
recognized  were  the  Mamun-gitunai  and 
the  Undlskadjins-gitunai;  inferior  divi- 
sions were  the  Tees-gitunai  and  the  Sad- 
j  ugahl-lanas.  ( j .  r.  s. ) 


Gyit'£'n«.--Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  28, 
1898.  Kitini.-— Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  li,  126,  1895. 

Olacial  man.     See  Antiquity ^  Archeology. 

Olsglaheoha  ( *  slovenly  ones ' ) .  A  band 
of  the  Sihasapa  Teton  Sioux,  possibly 
identical  with  Tizaptan,  q.  v. 
Bad  lookinif  ones.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1860,  141. 1851.  GUgU-he^.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  219.  1897.    GUgla-hetca.— Ibid. 

Olaglaheoha.  A  band  of  the  Miniconjou 
Teton  Sioux. 

GUgU'heoa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  220, 
1897.    Glagla-hetoa.— Ibid. 

Glen-Vowell  Band.  A  band  of  Kitksan 
living  on  the  right  bank  of  upper  Skeena 
r.,  4  m.  above  Hazelton,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
73  in  1904.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  209,  1902; 
212,  lf:04. 

Olenaxcnqn.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Olikhikan.  A  Delaware  warrior  and 
orator.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  captains 
of  the  Delawares,  who,  in  an  argument 
with  the  French  priests  in  Canada  nad,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Indians,  refuted  the 
Christian  doctrine.  Thinking  to  achieve 
a  similar  victory  and  win  back  to  paganism 
the  Christian  Delawares,  he  challenged  the 
Moravian  missionaries  to  a  debate  in  1769. 
To  the  dismay  of  his  admirers  he  was 
himself  converted  to  Christianity,  and  in 
the  following  year  went  to  live  with  the 
United  Brethren.  In  the  Revolutionary 
war  his  diplomacy  saved  the  Christian 
settlements  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  the  Hurons  under  Half-King  in  1777, 
and  when  the  latter,  on  Sept.  4,  1781,  cap- 
tured him  and  the  German  missionaries, 
their  chief  interfered  to  save  Glikhikan 
from  the  wrath  of  his  Munsee  tribesmen 
who  were  with  the  Hurons.  Glikhikan 
was  murdered  and  scalped  at  (Jnaden- 
huetten  on  Mar.  8,  1782,  by  the  white 
savages  under  Col.  David  Williamson. 

Gloosoap.     See  Nanabozo. 

Olne.     See  Cement. 

Glnskap.     See  Nanabozo. 

Onaciitare.  A  tribe,  supposed  to  be 
imaginary,  mentioned  by  Lahontan  as 
living,  about  1690,  on  a  long  river  emp- 
tying into  the  Mississippi  in  Minnesota, 
in  abDut  the  same  latitude  as  Minnesota  r. 
Gnaositares.— Lahontan,  V.oyages,  i,  119,  1703. 
Gnaotitaries.— Janson,  Stranger  in  Am.,  277, 1807. 
Gnatitaries. — Coxe.  Carolana,  19,  1741.  Enaoai- 
tarcs.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  map.  1744. 

Gnadenhaetten  (German:  *  huts  of 
grace').  The  name  of  several  mission 
villages  (5,  according  to  Brinton)  estab- 
lished at  different  periods  among  the 
Mahican,  Munsee,  and  Delawares  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries.  The  first  was 
settled  in  1746 by  Moravian  Mahican  from 
Sheconieco  and  Scaticook  on  the  n.  side 
of  Mahoning  cr.,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Lehigh,  about  the  present  Lehighton, 
Carlxm  co.,  Pa.  In  1754  it  was  aban- 
doned for  a  new  village,  called  New 
Gnadenhuetten,    on   the  sitci  of^^eiss^^ 
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port,  Carbon  co..  Pa.  Delawares  and 
Mahican  occupied  the  village  together. 
Soon  after  removing  here  the  old  village 
was  burned  by  hostile  Indians  in  1755, 
and  the  new  place  was  for  a  time  deserted. 
In  1763  the  Indians  abandoned  the  set- 
tlement for  a  short  time  on  account  of  the 
troubles  arising  from  Pontiac's  war.  The 
last  and  best  known  village  of  the  name 
was  established  on  the  Muskingum,  about 
the  site  of  the  present  Gnadenhuetten. 
Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio,  in  1772.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  inhabit- 
ants were  removed  to  Sandusky  by  the 
hostile  Indians,  and  on  returning  to 
gather  their  corn  were  massacred  by 
the  Americans  in  1782.  Ck)nsult  Heck- 
ewelder,  Narr.,  1820;  Howells,  Three 
Villages,  1884;  Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United 
Brethren,  1794.  (j.  m.) 

(hiaden  Aaettea. — Rupp,  Northampton,  etc.,  (X)e., 
220,  1845  (misprint).  Gnadenhuetten.— Loskiel, 
Hist.  Miss.  United  Brethren,  pt.  8,  82, 17M.  Oua- 
den  Huetten.— Rupp,  op.  cit.,  86  (misprint). 

Goasila  ( '  north  people ' ) .  A  Wakashan 
tribe  of  Smith  inlet,  JBrit  Col.,  speaking 
the  Kwakiutl  subdialect.  The  gentes  are 
Gyigyilkam,  Sisintlae,  and  Komkyutis. 
One  of  their  towns  is  Waitlas.  Pop.  48  in 
1901;  36  in  1904. 

Ona-thil-U.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  Am.,  app.,  1869. 
Guasi'la.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  (Jan.,  68, 
1890.  Kwashilla.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  117b,  1884.  Kwaeila.— Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  226, 1887.  Kwmwshela.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.  19(M,  pt.  2. 70, 1906.  Kwaw-she-Uh.^Can.  Ind. 
AfT.,  146,  1879.  Qoaaiaa.— Boas  In  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  6,  131. 1887.  Qaatsinat.— Scott  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  316, 1868.  Quaw-she-lah.— Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soc..  226,  1887.  auoiaiUat.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1872.    dusisilUB.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  113.  1879. 

Ooch  ( *  wolf ' ) .  The  name  given  by  the 
southern  Tlingit  to  one  of  the  two  sides 
or  phratries  into  which  the  Tlingit  are 
divided.  The  northern  Tlingit  call  this 
phratry  Chakf  q.  v. 

odto.— Swanton,  field  notes.  1904,  B.  A.  E.  Kha- 
ntUch.— Dall,  Alaska,  414. 1870  (the  word  for  petrel 
is  here  used  erroneously). 

Godbont.  A  trading  station  of  the  Mon- 
tagnais  and  Nascapee  at  the  mouth  of 
God  bout  r.,  on  the  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. 
In  1904  the  Indians  there  numbered  40, 
the  i)opulation  having  been  stationary  for 
20  years. 

Oodthaab.  The  chief  Danish  residence 
and  Eskimo  missionary  station  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Greenland,  about  lat.  64°. — 
Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  map,  1767. 

Goggles.  Inventions  related  to  the  vis- 
or and  eyeshade,  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
sunlight  penetrating  the  eye.  After  the 
long  Arctic  winter  comes  the  trying  season 
of  the  low  sun  which,  glancing  over  the 
snow  and  Arctic  waters,  nearly  blinds  the 
hunter  and  fisher.  All  northern  peoples 
wear  vizors  of  some  kind,  but  it  is  not 
enough  that  the  Eskimo  should  have  his 
eyes  shaded;  he  must  have  a  device 
through  which  the  eyes  look  out  of  nar- 
row slits  or  small  elliptical  holes.     In- 


deed, in  many  localities  the  shade  and 
goggles  are  united.  From  E.  to  the  far- 
thest W.  the  Eskimo  have  succeeded  in 
perfecting  such  apparatus.  The  Eskimo 
and  Aleut  spend  much  pains  and  skill  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  goggles.  They 
differ  in  materials,  form,  workmanship, 
method  of  attachment,  and  amount  of 
foreign  acculturation  according  to  locality 
and  exposure.  Goggles  or  eyeehades 
were  rarely  worn  by  the  Indians.     In  the 


WOODEN  QOOGLES;   HUDSON  BAY  ESKIMa       (tuRNEr) 

Report  of  the  National  Museum  for  18d4 
(pp.  281-306,  figs.  15-35)  this  device  is 
well  illustrated.  Consult  also  Boas,  Mur- 
doch, Nelson,  and  Turner  in  the  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
In  the  writings  of  Arctic  explorers  also 
goggles  are  mentioned.  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Oohate.  A  former  Maricopa  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  Gila  in  s.  Arizona;  visited  by 
Sedelmair  in  1744  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  IS, 
Mex.,  366,  1889).  Apparently  distinct 
from  Cohate. 

Gohlkahin  ( OdlkdMuy  *  prairie  people' ). 
A  division  of  the  Jicarillas.  See  Guhl- 
kainde.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Going  Snake  {FniidijL'na%  signifying 
that  a  person  is  Agoing  along  in  company 
with  a  snake*).  A  Cherokee  cnief, 
prominent  about  1825. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  522,  1900. 

Ooiogonen  ( Gio&flio^  gwik^^j  *  place  where 
locusts  were  taken  out  of  a  liquid.' — 
Hewitt).  One  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Cayuga  in  1670,  and  from  which  the  tribe 
took  its  name,  situated  at  this  time  on  the 
E.  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  on  Great  Gully 
brook,  about  4  m.  s.  of  the  present  Union 
Springs,  and  4  leagues  from  the  town  of 
Tiohero  (Kiohero),  lying  at  the  n.  end  of 
Cayuga  lake,  and  6  leagues  from  Onnon- 
tare,  these  three  being  the  principal  towns 
of  the  Cayuga  when  first  known.  The 
inhabitants  of  Goiogouen  were  composed 
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n  part  of  Cayuga  and  in  part  of  adopted 
:;aptive8  from  the  Hiirons,  the  Conestoga, 
ind  the  Neutral  Nation.  This  town  or 
'  Bourg  d'Oiogouen,'  in  1668,  according  to 
the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1669,  contained 
more  than  2,000  souls  and  could  muster 
more  than  300  warriors.  While  the  Ca- 
yuga were  proud-spirited,  the  missiona- 
ries found  them  more  tractable  and  less 
fierce  than  were  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Oneida.  At  this  town  Father  de  Carheil 
dedicated  the  mission  of  St  Joseph  on 
Nov.  9,  1668,  and  7  days  later  witnessed 
the  horrible  spectacle  of  the  burning  and 
the  eating  of  a  captive  Conestoga  woman. 
Archeologic  evidence  indicates,  what  is 
usual  in  regard  to  the  permanency  of  In- 
dian village  sites,  that  this  town  has  been 
removed  from  site  to  site  within  a  radius 
of  10  miles  or  more. 

In  1779  (ien.  Sullivan's  army  found 
three  places  named  Cayuga;  namely,  (1) 
Cayu^  Castle,  containing  about  15  very 
large  houses  of  squared  Togs,  superior  to 
anythingseen  before  among  these  Indians; 
the  troops  destroyed  here  1 10  acres  of  corn ; 
(2)  Upper  Cayuga,  containing  14  houses, 
situatea  about  1  m.  s.  of  the  Castle;  (3) 
East  Cayuga,  *01d  Town,'  containing 
about  13  houses,  situated  about  1  m.  n.  e. 
from  the  Castle.  In  these  towns  the 
troops  found  apples,  peaches,  potatoes, 
turnips,  onions,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
cucumbers,  watermelons,  and  vegetables 
of  various  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
These  with  other  hamlets  of  the  Cayuga 
were  burne<l  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables 
destroyed  by  the  troops,  Sept.  23-24, 
1779.  ( J.  N.  B.  H.  ) 

Oaiouco.~N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist.,  index,  1861.    C»- 


iouf«.— Doc.o(1687.  ibid.,  in,  416. 1853.  Cavmuce. 
Ibid.,  480.  Cayufa.— Proc.  at  Johnson  Hall  (176i 
Ibid.,  vii,  737,  1856. 


—Proc.  at  Johnson  Hall  (1765), 
Oajuka.— Beauchamp,  Hist. 


N.  Y.  Iroquois,  162,  1905.  Oa'-u-jpra.— Morgan, 
League  Iroq..  169,  1851.  Ooiofoiien.— ^es.  Rel. 
1668-69,  Thwaites  ed..  Lii,  184, 1899.  Ooiofouin.^ 
Ibid.,  1673-74,  Lvni.  225,  1899.  Ooiorwen.— Ibid., 
1696,  LXV,  25,  1900.  OoiogSen.— Ibid.,  24.  Ooyo- 
couh.— Ousick,  Sketches,  19,  1828.  Ooyftgouin.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Index,  1858.     Oue-u-fweh.— Morgan, 


League  Iroq..  51,  65,  1851.    Oweuiweh.— Ibid.,  170. 
—    •       -     -    -        •       -        -aeT,  1670, 
lieoien.— Jes.  Kel.,'*rhwaites 
1901.  Olofowi.— Ibid.,  1656-57.  XLiii.  185, 1899.  Oio- 


Miuion  de  '8t  JoMph.— Jes.  Rel.,  1670,  63.  1858. 
«ien.— Jes.  Rel.,  Thwait^  ed.,  index,  lxxiii, 


K ien.— Ibid.,  1655-56,  XLII.  99,  1899.  Oiogouan.— 
id..  1666-57,  xuii,  167,  1899.  Oiofouen.— Ibid., 
166(M)1,  XLVII,  81, 1899.  Oiogouin.— Ibid.,  1673-77, 
LI X.  77, 1900.  Oiofuen.— Ibid..  1659-61,  XLVI,  181, 
1899.  Oiofwen.—lbid.,  1666-67.  L,  197,  1899. 
OiogSen.— Ibid.,  106.  Ojogouen.— Ibid.,  1668-69.  lii, 
172, 1899.  Oneyote.— Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  Oni- 
oen.— Ibid.  Onneiot^.— Ibitf.,  1653,  18  (given  as 
the  chief '  bourg'  or  capital  of  the  Onionenhron- 
nons,  butprobably  amistake  forOnnontare,q.  v.). 
Ouioen.— Ibid.,  index.  Ott<mient.— Jes.  Rel.,  1676- 
77,  Thwaites  ed.,  LX,  173, 1900. 

Gold.  Although  gold  in  the  form  of 
nuggets  occurs  in  more  than  one  section 
of  the  continent  n.  of  Mexico,  the  tribes 
in  general  were  practically  without  knowl- 
edge of  its  use.  In  a  few  cases  objects  of 
gold  have  been  obtained  from  mounds  in 
the  Ohio  valley,  notably  in  the  Turner 
group,  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio,  where  a  small 


GOLD    PENDANT 

From  A  Mound; 
Oranoc  Co., 
Florida, 
(kunj) 


copper  pendant  was  found  retaining  traces 
of  a  thm  plating  of  gold,  and  bits  of  the 
filmy  sheet  were  also  found  in  the  debris 
(Putnam).  This  plating  with  thin  sheet 
gold  is  suggestive  of  well-known  Mexican 
work,  and  along  with  other  ev- 
idence obtained  from  mounds 
in  Ross  CO.,  Ohio,  tends  to 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the 
mound-builders  of  this  region 
had  more  or  less  indirect  in- 
tercourse with  the  people  of 
central  Mexico.  Some  rudely 
shaped  and  perforated  gold 
beads  were  found  in  one  oithe 
Etowah  mounds  in  Georgia 
(Jones),  and  finds  of  slight 
importance  are  reported  from 
other  localities. 

The  most  interesting  objects 
of  gold  found  in  connection 
with  native  remains  come 
from  Florida,  and  several  of  these  have 
been  published  by  Kunz.  One  of  the 
specimens  described  was  obtained  from 
a  mound  in  Orange  co. — a  flat  rectangular 
pendant  notched  at  the  upper  end  for  the 
attachment  of  a  cord.  It  was 
associated  with  a  human  skel- 
eton, and  had  been  worn  as  a 
pendant  in  connection  with  a 
necklace  of  glass  beads.  Its 
weight  is  75  J  dwts.  A  second 
specimen  is  a  pendant  orna- 
ment 2|  in.  in  length  and 
nearly  1  in.  wide,  and  weigh- 
ing 61 J  dwts.  It  is  convex  on 
one  face  and  flat  on  the  other, 
and  is  grooved  at  the  upper 
end  for  the  attachment  of  a 
cord.  A  third  specimen  is  a 
disk  of  thin  sheet  gold,  3)  m. 
in  diameter  and  weighing  19  dwts.,  with 
repous»6  eml)ellishment  about  the  edge 
and  a  circular  boss  at  the  center.  It  was 
found  in  a  mound  in  Orange  co. ,  and  in  ap- 
pearance closely  resembles  gold  ornaments 
found  in  large 
numbers  in  the 
Isthmian  region. 
A  fourth  specimen, 
also  from  an  Orange 
CO.  mound,  isaplain 
disk  of  thin  metal 
nearly  2\  in.  in  di- 
ameter and  having 
a  central  perfora- 
tion. A  very  in- 
teresting object  of 
gold,  or  rather  of 
gold-silver  alloy, 
was  obtained  from  a  mound  in  Manatee 
CO. ,  s.  Fla. ,  and  is  described  by  Rau.  It  is 
cut  from  a  piece  of  thin  gold  plate,  and 
graphically  represents  the  head  of  a 
crested  bird,  probably  the  ivory-bill  wood- 
pecker, the  neck  t>eing  prolonged  in  a 
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Gold  Ornamcnt  From  a  Mouno;  Manatee  Co., 
Florida,     length  9  in.     (rau) 


thin  knife-like  blade.  The  conventional 
treatment  of  the  bird  is  characteritJticAlIy 
Floridian,  and  the  object  is  almost  cer- 
tainly of  native  make.  The  alloy  consists 
of  893  parts  of  gold  to  107  of  silver,  and 
may  be  of  Spanish  origin,  although  it  is 
more  likely  to  have  b^n  derived  from 
Central  America  or  Mexico. 

Although  the  early  Spanish  explorers 
of  Florida  found  some  gold  in  poiession 
of  the  natives  and  were  Ted  to  believe  that 

it  had  been 
mined  in 
the  moun- 
tains to  the 
N.,  the  evi- 
dence on 
this  point 
is  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  seems  highly  probable, 
as  stated  Sir  John  Hawkins,  that  most  of 
the  gold  observed  in  Florida  had  been 
derived  from  Spanish  vessels  wrecked  on 
the  coast  on  their  homeward  voyage 
from  the  gold-producing  districts  of  mid- 
dle America. 

Consult  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Relation, 
Smith  trans.,  1871;  Douglas  in  Proc  A.  A. 
A.  S.,  XXXVIII,  1890;  Jones,  Antiq.  South- 
em  Inds.,  1873;  Hawkins  in  Hakluyt, 
Voyages,  in,  615,  1800;  Kunz  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  ix,  no.  4,  1887;  Le  Baron  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1882,  1884;  Moore,  vari- 
ous memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci. 
Phila.,  1894-1905;  Putnam  in  Peabody 
Mus.  Rep.,  XVI,  1884;  Rau  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1877,  1878;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  1894.  (w.  H.  H.) 
Ctolden  Lake.  A  band  of  Algonkin  occu- 
pying a  reservation  on  Golden  lake,  Ren- 
frew CO.,  Ontario,  near  Ottawa  r.;  pop. 
86  in  1900,  97  in  1904. 

Ctolok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the  Nu- 
shagak  district,  Alaska;  pop.  29  in  1890. 
Oologftmiut— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164. 1893. 

Oonaho.  A  former  Tlingit  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Alsek  r.,  Alaska.  Cf.  Guna- 
chonken. 

Oona'xo.— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Oun-nah-ho.— Emmons  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ill,  232,  1903. 

Qontiel  (* broad  river').  Given  as  an 
Apache  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890).  The  name 
indicates  a  former  habitat  on  Gila  r. 

Ctoolkizzen  ( *  spotted  country ' ).  A  band 
of  Apache,  probablv  Coyoteros,  formerly 
under  chief  Nakaidoklini,  q.  v.— White, 
Apache    Names  of  Indian  Tribes,  MS., 

B.  A.  E.,  1875. 

Oor^ets.  A  term  applied  to  objects 
worn  m  some  proximate  relation  with  the 
gorge  or  th  roat.  They  may  be  suspended 
from  a  string  or  chain  encircling  the 
neck,  or  may  be  attached  to  the  dress. 
They  ma5*  be  pimple  ornaments  not  dif- 
fering materially  m  form  or  significance 
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from  those  used  to  embellish  the  eare, 
hair,  wrists,  or  waist,  or  they  may  have 
special  significance  as  symbols,  insignia, 
charms,  etc.  The^  may  be  plain,  or  em- 
bellished with  designs,  significant,  orna- 
mental, or  trivial.  They  may  be  natural 
objects  selected  because'  of  their  beauty, 
or  they  may  be  made  of  any  material  pr^ 
sen  ting  an  attractive  appearance.  On 
account  of  its  beauty  of  color  and  its 
probable  sacred  significance  as  being  a 
product  of  the  water,  shell  was  a  favorite 
material  and  the  numerous  engraved 
disks  obtained  from 
burial  mounds  in 
the  middle  Eastern 
states  are  typical 
pendant  gorgets 
(see  Shelltvork). 
Sheet  copper  was 
extensively  em- 
ployed by  many  of 
the  tribes  (see  Cop- 
per) ,  and  stone  was 
in  universal  use. 
Gorgets  may  have 
one  or  two  marginal  perforations  for  sus- 
pension, or  they  may  oe  pierced  centrally 
or  otherwise  for  attachment,  against  a 
supporting  surface,  as  illustrated  by  the 
pierced  tanlets  much  used  by  the  former 
Eastern  tribes.  The  name  gorget  is  also 
applied  to  composite  ornaments  of  various 
kinds  suspended  on  or  fixed  against  the 
chest,  the  showy  breast  ornament  com- 
posed of  two  rows  of  bone  beads  or  tubes 
employed  by  the  Plains^ tribes  being  a 
gocld  example  (see  Adornment),  Goi^ts 
are  described  in  various  publications  on 
ethnology  and  archeology,  and  a  some- 
what extended  discussion  of  these  and 
allied  ornaments  and  other  objects,  by 
Peabody  and  Moorehead,  appears  in  Bull. 
II,  Dept.  of  Archseol.,  Phillips  Acad., 
1906.  See  Pendants^  Pierced  tablets,  Prob- 
lematical objects.  ( w.  H.  H. ) 

Ctoshgoshnnk  ( *  hog  place. ' — H  e witt ) .  A 
large  settlement  of  the  Munsee  and  Dela- 
ware?, with  perhaps  some  Seneca,  consist- 
ing of  3  villages,  on  Allegheny  r.  in  1767, 
about  the  upper  part  of  Venango  co.,  Pa. 
It  was  visitea  by  the  missionary  Zeisber- 
ger  in  the  year  named,  and  in  1768  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  a  Moravian  mission. 
OoMhMotchuenk.— Loftkiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Pa.,  app.,  356,  1846.  OosoligoMhueiik.— Loe- 
kiel  (1765).  Hint.  United  Brethren,  pt  8  16,  1794. 
Oothgothink.— Ibid.,  map.  Ooahgoahonk. — Dav, 
Pa.,  102,  1843. 

Oosinte  (from  G^owip,  their  chief,  +  He). 
A  Shoshonean  tribe  formerly  inhabiting 
Utah  w.  of  Salt  and  Utah  fakes,  and  k. 
Nevada.  Jacob  Forney,  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  for  Utah,  reported  in 
1858  that  he  had  visited  a  small  tril>e 
called  the  Go-sha-utes,  who  lived  al)out 
40  m.  w.  of  Salt  Lake  City.  *'They  are,'' 
he  says,  "without  exception,  the  most 
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miserable  looking  set  of  human  beings  I 
ever  beheld.  I  gave  them  some  clothing 
and  provisions.  They  have  heretofore 
subsisted  principally  on  snakes,  lizards, 
roots,  etc.**  Writing  in  1861,  Burton 
(City  of  Saints,  475,  1862)  says:  *'Gosh 
Yuta,  or  Gosha  Ute,  is  a  small  band,  once 
prot^^g^  of  the  Shoshonee,  who  have  the 
same  language  and  limits.  Their  princi- 
pal chief  died  about  6  years  ago,  when 
the  tribe  was  broken  up.  A  body  of  60, 
under  a  peaceful  leader,  were  settled 
permanently  on  the  Indian  farm  at 
Deep  cr.,  and  the  remainder  wandered  40 
-  to  200  m.  w.  of  Great  Salt  Lake  City. 
During  the  late  tumults  they  have  lost 
50  warriors,  and  are  now  reduced  to 
about  200  men.  Like  the  Ghuzw  of 
Arabia,  they  strengthen  themselves  by 
admitting  the  outcasts  of  other  tribes,  and 
will  presently  become  a  mere  banditti." 
The  agent  in  1866  said  they  ** are  peace- 
able and  loyal,  striving  to  obtain  their 
own  living  by  tilling  the  soil  and  laboring 
for  the  whites  whenever  an  opportunity 
presents,  and  producing  almost  entirely 
their  own  living."  In  1868  the  superin- 
tendent at  Utah  agency  wrote, of  them: 
"These  Indians  range  between  the  Great 
Salt  lake  and  the  land  of  the  western  Sho- 
shones.  Many  of  them  are  quite  indus- 
trious, maintaining  themselves  in  good 
part  by  herding  stock  and  other  labor  for 
the  settlers."  It  appears  that  later  they 
cultivated  land  to  some  extent,  being  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  spots  where 
springs  and  streams  afforded  arable  land. 
It  is  asserted  by  some  authors  that  they 
are  a  mixture  of  ^hoehoni  and  Ute.  Their 
language  indicates  a  closer  relationship 
with  the  Shoshoni  proper  than  with  the 
Ute  and  Paiute,  though  they  affiliate 
chiefly  with  the  latter  and  have  largely 
intermarried  with  them.  According  to 
Powell  they  numbered  460  in  1873;  in 
1885  they  were  said  to  number  256. 

The  followin^are  divisionsorsubtribes: 
Pagayuats,  Pierruiats,  Torountogoats, 
Tnwurints,  and  Unkagarits. 
Oo-ftha-ates.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  212, 
1868.  Oothea  Utes.— Hatch  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863, 
116.  1864.  OosheB  TJtat.— Head,  ibid.,  1867.  174, 
1868.  OoahiD.— Ibid.,  349, 1866.  OothipShofthonet.— 
Ben.  Misc.  Doc.  186,  4l8t  Cong.,  2d  sess.  21,  1870. 
Oo-ship-Utes.— Simpson  (1859),  Rep.  of  Explor. 
arrom  Utah,  36,  1876  (so  named  from  Goship, 
their  chief).  Oofthiia.— U.S.  Statutes,  xiii.  177, 1866. 
Oofthoots.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26.  1863. 
Oo-ahutat.— SimpsoQ,  op.  cit.,  36.  Oosh  Tula.— 
Burlon.Cilv  of  Saints,  475,1862.  Oo-dTJte*.— Powell 
in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  86,  43d  Cong..  1st  nesM..  6,  1874. 
Ooa-U  Utea.— Huntington  (1857)  In  H.  R,  Ex.  Doc. 
29,  37th  Cong.,  2d  sess.^  85,  1862.  Kuti-UUht.— 
Remy  and  Brenchley,  Journ.  to  Great  Salt  Lake, 
n,  412, 1861. 

Got  ( Ctot^  *  eagle ' ) .  One  of  the  two  great 
exogamic  phratries  or  clans  of  the  Haida. 
A  synonym  for  the  term  was  Gitins,  the 
meanir^  of  which  is  uncertain.  The 
Masset  dialect  made  these  ^oi  and  Gituns, 
respectively.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
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got.— Swanton,     Cont.     Haida,     passim,    1905. 
Koot.— Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  134b.,  1880. 

Oonges.  Stone  implements  resembling 
celts  or  adzes,  with  one  face  hollowed  out, 
giving  a  curved  edge.  Early  writers 
speak  of  their  use 
as  spiles,  in  some 
sections,  for  tap- 
ping sugar-maple 
trees,  the  sap  run- 
ning througn  the 
groove  into  the  ves- 
sel placed  beneath. 
Examples  grooved 
forhaftingare  rare. 
Held  in  the  hand 
and  struck  with  a 
mallet,  or  hafted 
after  the  manner  of 
a  hoe  or  an  adz, 
they  would  be  serv- 
iceable for  hollow- 
ing out  wooden  ca- 
noes, troughs,  mor- 
tars, and  other  ves- 
sels, especially  in 
connection  with 
charring.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these 
implements  does  not  favor  the  theory  of 
theiruseinmaking  canoes,  as  they  aremost 
numerous  in  the  N.  where  these  vessels 
were  mostly  of  birch-bark,  and  are  rare 
in  the  S.  where  the  dugout  was  the  pre- 
vailing craft.  The  gouge  is  of  somewhat 
rare  occurrence  w.  of  the  Alleghanies. 
See  AdzeSy  Celts. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indus.,  1881; 
Fowke  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Moore- 
head,  Prehist.  Impl.,  1900;  Rau,  Archaeol. 
Coll.  Nat.  Mus.,  1876.  (g.  f.) 

Ctonrds.  The  shells  of  gourds  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  for  storage  and  car- 
rying, as  water  jugs,  dippers,  spoons,  and 
dishes,  and  for  mixing  bowls,  pottery 
smoothers,  rattles,  sounders  for  the  rasp- 
ing stick,  roof-drains,  masks,  parts  of  orna- 
ments, and  other  purposes,  and  the  flowers 
were  used  as  fooa,  coloring  material,  and 
in  ceremonies.  A  number  of  species  and 
varieties  were  commonly  raised,  produc- 
ing fruit  of  different  shapes  and  sizes — 
globose,  lenticular,  pyriform,  and  tubular, 
with  necks  of  varying  length  and  curve, 
or  without  necks,  but  all  of  value  for  the 
general  or  special  purpose  for  which  they 
were  selectively  grown.  Gourds  were 
sometimes  shaped  by  pressure  or  ban- 
daging while  growing.  Wild  species  were 
eaten  green,  or  were  used  as  medicine, 
but  these  were  rarely  made  into  utensils, 
while  the  larger  and  varied  gourds,  which 
were  early  distributed,  like  corn,  from 
regions  to  the  S.  or  derived  during  the  his- 
toric periwi  from  the  Old  World,  adapted 
themselves  more  fully  to  Indian  needs. 
Aside  from  their  use  as  domestic  utensils 
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they  were  extensively  made  into  rattles, 
those  E.  of  the  Rocky  mts.  being  almost 
universally  of  pyriform  gourds,  while  the 
shape  of  the  Pueblo  gourd  rattles  is  glob- 
ular, lenticular,  and  pyriform.  The 
Pueblos  also  made  of  gourd -shell  heads 
for  certain  effigies,  noses  for  masks,  the 
bell  ends  of  flageolets,  ornaments  for  para- 
phernalia, and  resonators  for  the  notched 
rattle;  and  the  Hopi  imitate  with  a  gourd 
trumpet  behind  a  ceremonial  altar  the 
supposed  sound  made  by  the  mythical 
plumed  serpent.  Gourd  rattles  for  cere- 
monial use  by  various  tribes  were  some- 
times painted,  burnt,  or  etched  in  sym- 
bolic oesigns.  A  Navaho  specimen  bears 
the  outlines  of  several  constellations 
scratched  on  the  surface.  Among  the 
Iroquois  gourd  rattles  were  the  special 
sacred  objects  of  the  medicine  sotneties. 
The  Cherokee,  according  to  Mooney,  fast- 
ened hollow  gourds  to  tops  of  long  poles 
setup  near  their  houses  so  that  the  black 
house-martin  might  build  their  nests  in 
them  and  frighten  away  the  crows.  Some 
of  the  Pueblos  have  Gourd  or  Calabash 
clans.     See  Dishes,  RcUtleSy  Receptacles. 

(W.H.) 

Oovemment.  Government  is  the  basis 
of  the  welfare  and  pros^rity  of  human 
society.  A  government  is  an  organic  in- 
stitution formed  to  secure  the  establish- 
ment of  justice  by  safeguarding  rights 
and  enforcing  the  performance  of  duties 
in  accordance  with  the  experience  and 
the  established  customs  and  rules  of  con- 
duct of  the  governed.  The  superlative 
measure  of  justice  obtainable  by  govern- 
ment is  found  in  the  (»re  and  protectibn 
of  the  young  and  the  aged,  the  ready 
assistance  rendered  to  comrades  and  the 
unfortunate,  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
the  preservation  of  the  equivalency  of 
rights,  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of 
persons,  the  liberty  of  judgment  and  per- 
sonal activity,  and  the  substitution  of 
mercy  for  vengeance  in  the  punishment 
of  crime.  Among  primitive  folk  rules  of 
conduct,  formulated  by  common  consent 
or  by  customs  derived  from  high  ancestral 
usage,  are  observed,  and  these  are  en- 
forced ultimately  by  corrective  punitive 
measures.  But  justice  is  not  secured 
thereby,  and  so  some  other  method 
whereby  causes  in  contention  may  be 
more  promptly  adjudicated  is  devised, 
and  governments  are  organized. 

Among  the  Indians  of  North  America 
there  are  found  many  planes  of  culture, 
every  one  of  which  is  characterized  by 
widely  differing  forms  of  government — 
from  the  simplest  family  group  and  vil- 
lage community  to  the  most  complex  con- 
federation of  highly  organized  tribes.  In 
this  area  there  are  scores  of  distinct  polit- 
ical governments,  all  differing  widely  in 
degrees  of  structural  complexity.     These 


differences  in  organization  are  determined 
largely  by  the  extent  to  which  the  func- 
tions of  government  are  discriminated 
and  by  the  correlative  specialization  of 
organs  thus  made  necessary.  For  most 
of  the  tribes  of  North  America  a  close 
study  and  analysis  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical organization  are  wanting,  hence  the 
generalizations  possible  may  as  yet  be 
applied  safely  only  to  those  peoples  that 
have  been  most  carefully  studied.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  said  in  general  that  kin- 
ship, real  or  fictitious,  is  the  basis  of  gov- 
ernment among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  for  the  fundamental  units  of 
the  social  structure  are  groups  of  consan- 
guine kindred,  tracing  descent  of  blood 
through  the  male  or  the  female  line. 

The  known  units  of  the  social  and  po- 
litical organization  of  the  North  American 
Indians  are  the  family,  the  clan  or  gens, 
the  phratry,  the  tribe,  and  the  confedera- 
tion (q.  v.).  Of  these  the  tribe  and  the 
confederation  are  the  only  units  com- 
pletely organized.  The  structures  of  only 
two  or  three  confederations  are  known, 
and  that  of  the  Iroquois  is  the  type  ex- 
ample. The  confederation  of  tribes  was 
not  usual,  because  the  union  of  several 
tribes  brought  together  many  conflictine 
interests  which  could  not  be  adjusted 
without  sacrifices  that  appeared  to  over- 
balance the  benefits  of  permanent  con- 
federation, and  because  statesmanship  of 
the  needed  breadth  and  astuteness  was 
usually  wanting.  Hence  tribal  govern- 
ment remains  as  the  prevailing  type  of 
social  organization  in  this  area.  In  most 
tribes  the  military  were  carefully  dis- 
criminated from  the  civil  functions.  The 
civil  government  was  lodged  in  a  chosen 
body  of  men  usually  called  chiefs,  of 
whom  there  were  commonly  several 
grades.  Usually  the  chiefs  were  or- 
ganized in  a  council  exercising  l^isla- 
tive,  judicial,  and  executive  functions  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the 
tribe.*  The  civil  chief  was  not  by  virtue 
of  his  office  a  military  leader.  Among 
the  Iroquois  the  civil  chief  in  order  to  go 
to  war  had  to  resign  his  civil  function 
during  his  absence  on  the  warpath. 

In  tribal  society  every  structural  unit 
has,  so  far  as  known,  the  right  to  hold  a 
council.  The  ohwachira  (q.  v.)  can  hold 
a  council,  the  family  can  hold  a  council, 
and  the  united  ohwachira  councils  with 
their  officers  form  the  council  of  the  clan 
or  gens.  The  clan  or  gens  has  the  right 
to  hold  a  council.  The  chiefs  of  the  clans 
and  gentes  are  the  tribal  chiefs,  who 
form  the  tribal  council;  but  on  occasions 
of  great  emergencies  a  grand  council  is 
held,  composed  of  the  chiefs  and  sub- 
chiefs,  the  matrons  and  head  wrarriors 
of  the  ohwachira,  and  the  leading^menof 
the  tribe.     Besides,  there  is  the-  council 
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of  the  confederation.  So  there  are  family 
councils,  clan  councils,  gentile  councils, 
tribal  councils,  and  confederation  coun- 
cils, respectively  exercising  sway  in  sepa- 
rate and  independent  jurisdictions. 

In  some  regions  nature  is  so  niggard  of 
her  bounties  to  man  that  savagery  and 
barbarism  had  not  devised  means  to  en- 
able their  sons  to  dwell  there  in  organ- 
ized political  communities;  hence  here 
may  be  found  some  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  social  organization,  if  such  it  may  be 
named.       Kroeber  says:    "In    general 
rudeness  of   culture   the  California  In- 
dians are  scarcely  above  the  Eskimo;  and 
whereas  the  lack  of  development  of  the 
Eskimo  on  many  sides  of  their  nature  is 
reasonably  attributable  in  part  to  their 
difficult  and  limiting  environment,  the 
Indians  of  California  inhabit  a  country 
naturally  as  favorable,  it  would  seem,  as 
might  be.     If  the  degree  of  civilization 
attained  by  people  depends  in  any  large 
measure  on  their  habitat,  as  does  not 
seem  likely,  it  might  be  concluded  from 
the  case  of  the  California  Indians  that 
natural  advantages  were  an  impediment 
rather  than  an  incentive  to  progress'* 
(Univ.   Cal.   Publ.,   Am.  ArchseoT.  and 
Ethnol.,  II,  no.  3,  81,  1904).     This  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  environment  on  the 
activities  and  development  of  peoples  is 
one  still  requiring  much  scientific  study. 
Dixon  (Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
pt.  3,  1905),  in  treating  of  the  northern 
Maidu  of  California,  describes  a  state  of 
society  lai^ely  similar  to  that  of  the  Hupa 
as  noted  in  general  terms  by  Goddara. 
Among  the  Maidu  he  finds  no  trace  of 
gentile  or  totemic  grouping.     Aside  from 
the  village  communities  there  was  no 
definite  organization.     Every  village  or 
group  of  small  villages  had  a  headman  or 
chief  (the  office  being  in  no  case  heredi- 
tary), who  was  chosen  largely  through 
the  aid  of  the  shaman,  who  was  thought 
to  reveal  to  the  electors  the  choice  of  the 
spirits.    Mature  years  and  wealth,  ability, 
and  generosity  were  strong  recommenda- 
tions in  making  a  selection.    Tenure  of 
office  lasted  only  during  good  behavior. 
The  functions  of  the  chief  were  largely 
advisory,  although  force  of  character  and 
ability  mieht  in  some  cases  secure  a  larger 
measure  of  respect  and  obedience.    There 
also  appears  to  have  been  **a  rather  inde- 
terminate council,  composed  of  the  older 
members  of  the  Secret  Society.*' 

Goddard  (Univ.  Cal.  Publ.,  Am.  Ar- 
chseol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903)  says 
there  were  no  organization  and  no  formal- 
ities in  the  government  of  the  village  or 
tribe  among  the  Hupa.  '*  Formal  coun- 
cils were  unknown,  although  the  chief 
might,  and  often  did,  take  the  advice  of 
his  men  in  a. collected  body.*'  Each  vil- 
lage had  a  headman,  whose  wealth  gave 


him  the  power  of  a  chief  and  maintained 
him  in  that  power,  and  he  was  obeyed 
because  from  him  food  was  obtained  in 
times  of  scarcity.  If  trouble  arose,  he 
settled  the  dispute  with  money.  While 
the  people  obeyed  him,  whatever  he  had 
was  at  their  service.  "His  power  de- 
scended to  his  son  at  his  death,  if  his 
property  also  so  descended.  On  the 
other  hand,  anyone  who,  by  industry  or 
extraordinary  abilities,  had  acquired  more 
property  might  obtain  the  dignity  and 
power.''  The  family  and  the  village 
communities  were  the  units  of  the  social 
organization. 

According  to  Powers  (Overland  Mo., 
yiii,  530,  1872),  among  the  Karok  of  Cal- 
ifornia the  chief  exercises  no  authority 
beyond  his  own  village,  wherein  his 
functions  are  chiefly  advisory.  He  can 
state  the  law  or  the  custom  and  the  facts, 
and  he  may  give  his  opinion,  but  he  can 
hardly  pronounce  and  execute  judgment. 

Kroeber  (op.  cit.,  83],  in  speaking  of 
the  Indians  of  California  generally,  says 
that  the  social  structure  was  simple  and 
loose,  there  being  no  trace  of  a  gentile 
organization  and  that  it  is  hardly  correct 
to  speak  of  tribes.  Above  the  family  the 
only  units  of  organization  were  the  vil- 
lage and  the  dialect;  the  common  bond 
was  similarity  of  language  or  frequency 
and  cordiality  of  intercourse;  in  most 
cases  the  larger  groups  were  nameless, 
while  the  village  communities  were  usu- 
ally named  from  localities;  the  lack  of 
organization  generally  made  the  system- 
atic classification  of  the  divisions  of  any 
lar^e  body  of  Indians  difficult;  in  popu- 
lation and  social  life  the  village  approxi- 
mated a  localized  clan,  but,  being  the 
largest  political  unit,  it  corresponded  in 
a  measure  to  a  tribe.  In  so  simple  a  con- 
dition of  society  difference  of  rank  natu- 
rally found  but  little  scope.  The  influence 
of  chiefs  was  small,  and  no  distinct  classes 
of  nobles  or  slaves  were  known. 

Mooney  says  that  the  Kiowa  govern- 
ment was  formerly  lodged  in  a  council  of 
chiefs,  composed  of  the  presiding  chief, 
the  chiefs  of  the  several  bands,  and  the 
war  chiefs.  Women  had  no  voice  in  the 
government.  The  Cheyenne  have  no 
head  chief,  but  instead  have  a  council 
composed  of  40  chiefs  and  4  ex-chiefs. 

Some  of  the  tribes,  like  the  Five  Civil- 
ized Tribes,  the  eastern  Cherokee,  and  the 
Seneca  of  New  York,  have  written  consti- 
tutions patterned  largely  after  European 
ideas.  That  of  the  Seneca  is  confirmed 
by  the  legislature  of  New  York. 

See  ChufSf  Clan  and  GenSy  Confedera- 
tiauy  Family^  Kinship^  Social  OTganizattony 
Tribe.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Qovemxnental  policy.  The  policy  of  the 
several  governments  toward  the  Indians 
and  their  methods  of  pursuing  it  were 
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often  at  variaDce,  and  therefore  should 
not  be  confused.  The  policy  it*<elf  may 
have  been  just,  equitable,  and  humane, 
while  the  method  of  carrying  it  into  effect 
by  those  to  whom  this  duty  was  intrusted 
was  sometimes  unjust,  oppressive,  and 
dishonest.  The  governments,  other  than 
those  of  the  United  States  and  the  colo- 
nies, which  have  had  control  of  parts 
of  the  territory  n.  of  Mexico  are  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands.  Al- 
though the  policy  adopted  by  them  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Indians  differed 
in  some  important  respects,  all  agreed  in 
assuming  the  right  of  dominion,  based  on 
discovery,  without  reganl  to  the  natives. 
In  all  the  contests  between  the  European 
nations  regarding  their  claims  to  territorjr 
in  the  New  World  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
ans nowhere  were  allowed  to  intervene. 
The  earliest  charters,  as  those  to  Raleigh 
and  Gilbert,  make  no  allusion  to  the  na- 
tives, while  most  of  those  of  the  17th  cen- 
turv  call  briefly  for  their  Christianization, 
ana  efforts  to  this  end  were  made  to  some 
extent  i  n  most  of  the  colonies.  The  ques- 
tions of  most  importance  in  the  relations 
of  the  whites  witn  the  Indians  were  those 
relating  to  the  title  to  the  soil.  Although 
each  government  insisted  on  the  right  of 
dominion  in  its  acquired  territory  and  that 
of  granting  the  soil,  the  rights  of  the 
original  inhabitants  were  in  but  few  in- 
stances entirely  disregarded,  though  they 
were  necessarily  to  a  considerable  extent 
curtailed  (Johnson  and  Graham's  lessee 
V.  Mcintosh,  8  Wheaton,  583  et  seq.). 
The  Indians  were  admitted  to  he  the 
rightful  occupants  of  the  lands,  with  right 
of  possession  over  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary for  their  use;  yet  the  policy  of  the 
various  governments  differed  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  exercise  of  this  right 
was  conceiled.  While  Spain  limited  it 
to  the  lands  actually  occupied  or  in  use 
(Recop.  de  Leyes  de  los  Keyuos  de  las 
Indias,  I,  lib.ii,  1774),  the  United  States 
usually  allowed  it  to  the  land  claimed, 
whenever  the  boundaries  between  the 
different  tribes  were  duly  recognized. 

It  was  the  usual  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  other  governments,  as  well 
as  of  the  colonies,  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  to  treat  them  as  tribes.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  gave  to  Congress 
the  **sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
affairs  with  the  Indians"  not  under  State 
jurisdiction.  By  the  Constitution,  the 
power  of  Congress  in  this  resf)ect  is  briefly 
expressed  as  follows:  *'To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes."  The  authority  to  act  in  this  re- 
spect must  therefore  l)e  found  in  this 
clause,  in  that  relating  to  the  making  of 


treaties,  and  in  the  general  powers  granted 
to  Congress  and  the  Executive.  The  term 
"tribes"  in  the  clause  quoted  would  in- 
dicate that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplated  dealing  with  the  Indi- 
ans as  autonomous  groups,  through  trea- 
ties; this  was  the  method  followed  by 
the  United  States  until  it  was  changed  by 
the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1871,  and  was  that  of 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
The  effect  of  the  act  cited  was  to  bring 
under  the  immediate  control  of  Congress, 
as  specified  in  art.  i,  section  8,  clause  3,  of 
the  Constitution,  all  transactions  with  the 
Indians,  and  to  reduce  to  simple  agree- 
ments what  l)efore  had  been  accomplished 
by  solemn  treaties.  Laws  were  enacted 
in  the  various  colonies,  and  also  by  the 
United  States,  forbidding  and  rendering 
void  the  sale  of  lands  by  Indians  to  indi- 
viduals. By  the  act  of  Congress  of  Feb. 
8,  1887,  the  later  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Indian  tribes  should  cease 
to  exist  as  independent  communities  and 
be  made  part  of  the  body  politic,  found 
legislative  expression.  This  act  permits 
tribal  lands,  including  reservations,  to  be 
divideil*^  as  to  give  to  each  man,  woman, 
and  chiSi  of  the  tribe  an  individual  hold- 
ing and,  after  a  limited  probation,  confers 
citizenship  upon  the  allottees,  and  makes 
them  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  states  or 
territories  within  which  they  live.  Pre- 
vious, however,  to  this  final  step  inter- 
vened the  reservation  policy.  The  plan 
of  forming  Indian  reservations  was 
adopted  from  the  necessity  of  bringing 
tribes  under  the  more  complete  control  of 
the  Government  and  of  confining  them  to 
definite  limits  for  the  better  preservation 
of  order,  and  aimed  especially  to  restrict 
them  to  less  territory  in  order  that  the 
whites  might  obtain  the  use  of  the  residue. 
This  was  a  most  important  step  in  the 
process  of  leading  the  natives  to  abandon 
the  hunter  stage  and  to  depend  for  their 
subsistence  on  agriculture  and  home 
industries  (see  Reservations).  The  same 
policy  was  followed  in  Canada  under 
both  French  and  English  rule,  and  to 
some  extent  by  the  colonies,  and  it  was 
inaugurated  by  the  United  States  in 
1786.  An  incident  indicative  of  one 
phase  of  the  policy  of  the  colonies  in 
their  dealings  with  and  management  of 
the  Indians  is  that  Indian  captives  were 
held  as  slaves  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
while,  under  various  pretexts,  during  a 
period  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina 
Indians  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  same 
fate.  In  1702  the  Virginia  assembly  de- 
creed that  no  Indian  could  hold  office, 
be  a  capable  witness,  or  hunt  over  pat- 
ented land;  an  Indian  child  was  classed 
as  a  mulatto,  and  Indians,  like  slaves, 
were  liable  to  be  taken  on  execution  for 
the  payment  of  debt  (Hening,  Stat,  Va., 
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III,  224,  250-252,  298,  333,  447) .  In  1644 
the  county  courts  of  Massachusetts  were 
invested  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Indi- 
ans in  their  respective  districts  (Rec. 
Mass.,  II,  134).  Through  the  efforts  of 
John  Eliot  and  Thomas  Mayhew  many 
Indians  in  Massachusetts  were  brought 
under  religious  influence  and  gathered 
into  towns  on  lands  set  apart  for  them  by 
the  General  Court  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  1633  (Thomas  and  Homans,  Laws 
of  Colonialand  State  Govts.,  9, 1812).  In 
1655  the  Indians  were  placed  nommally 
under  law  and  recjuired  to  pay  taxes. 

Though  the  brief  rule  of  the  Butch  in 
New  York  was  marked  chiefly  by  an  irreg- 
ular and  vacillating  policy  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  Algonquian  neighbors, 
they  established  a  trading  post  at  Albany 
in  1615  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the 
Iroquois  that  were  never  broken.  In  1664 
New  Netherlands  passed  under  English 
control,  and  the  ill-advised  English  policy 
relative  to  the  Indians  of  the  northern 
districts  prevailed  until  1766,  when, 
through  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  John- 
eon,  a  more  satisfactory  and  practical 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Inaians,  es- 
pecially as  to  their  territorial  rights,  was 
adopted. 

Preeminent  among  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  carrying  out  a  just,  humane, 
and  consistent  p>oTicy  has  been  and  is 
still  the  antagonism,  bom  of  the  igno- 
rance of  both  races  of  each  other's  mode 
of  thought,  social  ideals  and  structure,  and 
customs,  together  with  persistent  conten- 
tion about  land,  one  race  defending  its 
birthright,  the  other  race  ignoring  native 
claims  and  regarding  the  territory  as 
vacant.  As  a  result  a  dual  condition  has 
existed— on  the  one  side,  a  theoretic  Gov- 
ernment plan,  ideal  and  worthy;  on  the 
other,  modifications  of  this  plan  in  com- 
pliance with  local  ignorance  and  greed. 
The  laws  and  regulations  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  applying  to  the  Indian 
trib€M9,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been 
framed  to  conserve  their  rights.  The 
wars,  which  have  cost  much  blood  and 
treasure,  the  enforced  removals,  the  dis- 
honest practices  and  degrading  influences 
that  stain  the  page  oi  history  have  all 
come  about  in  violation  of  these  laws  and 
of  solemn  compacts  of  the  Government 
with  native  tribes.  In  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances  the  theoretic  purpose  of 
the  Government  policy  has  slowly  made 
headway.  On  July  13, 1787,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  by  the  Continental  Congress 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  n.  w.  of  the  Ohio  r.,  in 
which  article  3  provides:  **The  utmost 
good  faith  shall  always  be  ob6er\'ed  to- 
ward the  Indians;  their  land  and  prop- 
erty shall  never  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  consent;  and  in  their  prop- 


erty, rights,  and  liberty  they  shall  never 
be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just 
and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress; 
but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  made,  for  pre- 
venting wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and 
for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with 
them'*  (U.  S.  Stat,  i,  52,  1854).  This 
ordinance  was  confirmed  by  the  act  of 
Aug.  7,  1789  (ibid.,  50).  Acts  orjjanizing 
the  following  states  and  territories  con- 
tain an  article  reaffirming  the  above 
ordinance:  Alabama,  Colorado,  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and 
Wyoming. 

The  Republic  of  Texas  in  its  need 
made  solemn  treaties  which  were  after- 
ward repudiated;  consequently  no  tribe 
within  its  limits  could  claim  tnbal  lands. 
When  Texas  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
it  retained  its  laws  and  the  control  of  its 
public  lands.  The  Indian  tribes  appealed 
to  the  U.  S.  Government  for  protection, 
and  for  their  relief  they  were  removed  to 
reservations  set  apart  for  them  in  what 
was  then  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ter. ,  and 
there  the  remnant  of  them  are  now,  hold- 
ing their  lands  in  severalty,  subject  to  the* 
laws  and  regulations  of  Oklahoma. 

In  1792  the  Russians  established  a 
school  at  Kodiak,  and  in  1805  one  at 
Sitka,  the  Government  and  the  church 
cooperating  in  behalf  of  education  for 
the  mixed-bloods  and  natives.  When  the 
transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
took  place  in  1867  the  teachers  were 
recalled  to  Russia  and  the  schools  were 
closed.  Within  a  month  the  American 
residents  voted  to  establish  schools,  but 
little  was  accomplished.  After  10  years 
of  persistent  effort  Dr  John  Eaton,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  assisted  by  Dr 
Sheldon  Jackson,  secured  the  first  Presi- 
dential appeal  to  Congress  for  civil  gov- 
ernment and  schools  for  the  '*  self-sup- 
porting natives  of  the  territory."  Four 
years  later  Congress  passed  the  needed 
law  in  which  the  natives'  '* right  of  occu- 
pancy" was  recognized,  the  sale  of  liquor 
prohibited,  and  education  ordered  to  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  school  age 
**  without  reference  to  race."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  public  schools  were  opened 
and  some  of  the  mission  si^hools  were 
turned  over  to  the  (iovemment.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Eskimo  consequent 
upon  the  decline  of  the  whaling  industry 
and  the  killing  of  the  fur  animals  prompt- 
ed the  introduction  of  reindeer  from  Si- 
beria in  1892.  In  the  following  year  the 
Government  made  its  first  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  reindeer.  Herds  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  some  of  the 
schools,  and  Laplanders  were  imported 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  care  and 
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breeding  of  reindeer,  which  have  very 
largely  multiplied.  Not  only  has  a  new 
vocation  thus  been  opened  to  the  natives, 
but  a  valuable  means  of  support  has  been 
given  to  the  rapidly  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  (see  Jackson,  Kep. 
on  Introd.  of  Reindeer,  1904), 

On  May  22,  1792,  the  following  decla- 
ration was  made  in  instructions  given  to 
Brig.  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  who  was  sent 
to  negotiate  with  the  lately  hostile  In- 
dians near  L.  Erie:  **That  the  United 
States  are  highly  desirous  of  imparting  to 
all  the  Indian  tribes  the  blessings  of  civil- 
ization, as  the  only  means  of  perpetuating 
them  on  the  earth;  that  we  are  willing 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  teaching  them  to 
read  and  write,  to  plow  and  to  sow  in 
order  to  raise  their  own  bread  and  meat 
with  certainty,  as  the  white  people  do'* 
(Am.  State  Papers,  i,  235).  The  first 
treaty  providing  for  any  form  of  edu- 
cation was  made  on  Dec.  2,  1794,  with 
the  Oneida,  Tuscarora,  and  Stock  bridge 
Indians,  who  had  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  colonies  during  the  Revolution. 
Two  persons  were  to  be  employed  to 
instruct  them  in  the  **arts  of  the  mil- 
ler and  sawyer"  (U.  S.  Stat,  ii,  48). 
The  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Jan.  22,  1818,  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  number  of  trading  posts  and  estal> 
lishing  schools  on  or  near  the  frontier 
for  the  education  of  Indian  children  as 
measures  that  **  would  be  attended  with 
beneficial  effects  both  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Indian  tribes**  (Am. 
State  Papers,  ii.  151).  In  1819  the  first 
general  appropriation  ($10,000  a  year) 
for  Indian  education  was  made.  The 
maintenance  of  shops,  supported,  how- 
ever, by  tribal  funds,  was  one  of  the 
means  used  for  industrial  training,  and 
many  tribes  through  treaty  stipulations 
supported  and  still  support  the  schools 
on  their  reservations.  The  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  Government  for  Indian 
education  from  1819  to  1873  was  mainly 
expended  with,  the  cooperation  of  vari- 
ous missionary  societies  that  had  estab- 
lished missions.  From  1873  to  the 
present  time  the  Government  has  main- 
tained public  schools  for  the  Indians. 

About  1875  the  Indians  began  to  mod- 
ify the  tribal  form  of  government  by 
depriving?  chiefs  of  power  and  transfer- 
ring their  authority  to  a  representive 
council,  limited  in  number.  The  move- 
ment met  with  opposition  in  some  tribes, 
but  was  acceptea  in  others  as  a  means 
of  countervailing  undue  conservatism  and 
giving  to  the  progressive  element  a  voice 
m  the  management  of  tribal  affairs. 
About  the  same  time  Congress  passed  a 
law  prohibiting  agents  from  distributing 
supplies  and  ammunition  to  able-bodied 


Indians,  between  IS  and  45  years  of  age, 
except  after  the  performance  of  some 
service  "for  the  benefit  of  themselves  or 
the  tribe,  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  agent  in  charge  and  to  an  amount 
equal  in  value  to  the  supplies  to  be  de- 
livered.** The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
might  * '  by  written  order  except  any  par- 
ticular tribe  or  portion  of  tribe  from 
the  operation  of  this  provision  when  he 
deems  it  proper  or  expedient**  (U.  S. 
Stat,  XVIII,  176,  449,  1875). 

A  court  of  Indian  offenses  was  insti- 
tuted in  1882  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
Indian  with  some  of  the  methods  which 
his  white  neighbors  use  in  trying  and 
punishing  offenders.  Though  the  prac- 
tice of  this  court  has  been  crude,  it  has 
yet  assisted  in  preparing  the  Indian  to 
conform  to  the  general  customs  of  the 
country.  The  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  Indian  bureau  to  serve  one  year.  No 
compensation  is  given.  The  agents  all 
report  faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  judges. 

The  method  of  establishing  reserva- 
tions has  not  been  uniform,  some  having 
been  created  by  treaty,  some  by  Executive 
order,  and  others  by  act  of  Congress;  but 
those  established  by  Executive  order 
without  an  act  of  Congress  were  not  held 
to  be  permanent  before  the  general  allot- 
ment act  of  1887  was  passed.  The  vari- 
ous Indian  titles  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment are  (1)  the  original  right  of 
occupancy,  alienable  to  the  Government 
only;  (2)  the  title  to  reservations,  which 
differs  from  the  ori^nal  title  chiefly  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  denved  from  the  United 
States.  The  tenure  since  the  act  of  1887 
is  the  same  as  before,  and  the  power  to 
alienate  or  transfer  is  subject  to  the  same 
limitation,  the  absolute  title  being  in  the 
Government  Another  class  of  titles  is 
(3)  where  reservations  have  been  pat- 
ented to  Indian  tribes,  as  those  to  the 
Cherokee,  Choctaw,  and  Creek  nations, 
or  where  grants  made  by  Spain  have 
been  confirmed  by  treaty,  as  m  the  case 
of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico. 
The  right  of  the  Indians  on  reservations 
to  sell  timber  or  to  grant  mining  privileges 
has  been  restricted,  though  it  is  now 
being  gradually  extended. 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  deal- 
ing witn  the  Indians  has,  as  a  rule,  been 
humane  and  just.  The  chief  exceptions 
are:  First,  that  arid  orsemi-arid  lands  have 
been  selected  for  some  of  the  reservations, 
defeating  the  effort  to  change  some  tribes 
from  the  hunter  to  the  agricultural  stage 
and  entailing  misery  and  death;  second, 
that  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by 
white  settlers  to  eject  the  Indians  from 
their  favorite  sections,  where  they  were 
promised  permanent  homes,  has  too  often 
been  successful.    See  Agency  systariy  Dutch 
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ivfiuencey  Education^  English  influence^ 
French  influence,  German  influence^  Land 
ienurey  Mimom,  Office  of  Indian  Affair$j 
Beservation^t  Russian  influence,  Spanish 
influence.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Ooyathlay.    See  Geronimo. 

Grail.  The  name  of  a  chief  and  of  a 
band  of  Sisseton  and  Yankton  Sioux  occu- 

{)ying  a  village  of  627  people  on  Big  Stone 
ake,  280  m.  from  thes^encjr  in  Minnesota 
in  1836,  the  other  chief  being  Mazahpa- 
tah.  Grail  was  probably  a  Sisseton 
Sioux.  See  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
612,  1853. 

Granaries.    See  Receptacles^  Storage, 

Grand  Bdis.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Potawatomi,  about  6  m.  s.  e.  of 
Geneva,  Kane  co.^  111.;  also  known  as 
Shaytee's  village. — Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  cxxv,  1899. 

Grande  Onenle.    See  Grangida. 

Grand  Portage,  A  Chippewa  band  for- 
merly at  this  place,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L. 
Superior  in  n.  e.  Minnesota;  mentioned 
in  La  Pointe  treaty  (1854)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat,  224,  1873. 

Grand  Biver  Indians.  The  Iroquois  liv- 
ing on  Grand  r.,  Ontario.  They  num- 
bered 3,230  in  1884,  4,050  in  1902,  4,195 
in  1904. 

8weke-d[ka.— Gatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1885  (Tuscarora  name). 

Grand  Biver  TJte.  A  band  of  the  Yampa. 
Under  Chief  Piah  they  formerly  ranged 
as  far  e.  as  Denver,  Colo.  They  num- 
bered 350  in  1873. 


Denyer  TJte.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  246.  1877.    Grand 

" id. 

Kd  of  Utat.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 340, 
1874.    Piah  band.— Barber  in  Bull.  U.  8.  Geol.  Surv. 


River  TJtahe.— Nicolay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863, 151 
1864.  Pe-ah'sband  of  Xftet.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 340, 


Terr.,  in,  no.  8,  583, 1877. 

Grand  Sanz.  Given  apparently  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  Dakota  of  tne  plains,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  "Saux  [Sioux]  of  the 
wood.'*— Trumbull,  Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851. 

Grand  Soleil  (French:  'Great  Sun*). 
The  title  of  a  noted  Natchez  chief,  whose 
individual  name  is  unknown,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  a  friend 
of  the  whites  until  the  French  comman- 
dant demanded  the  site  of  his  village, 
White  Apple,  situated  a  few  miles  s.  w. 
of  the  present  Natchez,  Miss.,  which  the 
Natchez  had  occupied,  as  their  chief 
replied,  for  more  years  than  there  were 
hairs  in  the  governor's  peruke.  The 
haughty  commandant,  Chopart,  would 
not  allow  them  to  have  even  their  grow- 
ing crops  until  it  was  agreed  to  compen- 
sate him  for  the  concession.  The  chief 
then  sent  out  bundles  of  sticks  to  the 
Natchez  villages  to  indicate,  ostensibly, 
their  quota  of  the  promised  tribute,  but 
really  the  number  of  days  that  were  to 
elapse  before  making  a  concerted  attack 
on  the  French.  The  docile  and  submis- 
sive Natchez  were  not  suspected,  even 
though  a  Natchez  woman  warned  the 


French  officers.  On  Nov.  30,  1729,  the 
Indians  massacred  every  white  person  in 
the  settlement,  700  in  number,  and  with 
his  allies  the  Grand  Soleil  went  on  laying 
waste  French  plantations  in  Louisiana 
until  the  governor  of  the  French  colony 
assembled  a  force  of  French  and  Choctaw 
with  which  he  recaptured  the  fort  at  Nat- 
chez. Then  the  chief  ostensibly  agreed 
to  terms  of  peace  that  were  offered,  but 
in  the  night  he  and  his  people  disa^ 
pjeared  in  different  directions.  One  divi- 
sion he  led  180  miles  up  Red  r..  where  he 
built  a  fort  and  an  expedition  found  him 
a  year  later.  His  warriors  sallied  out  to 
attack  the  French,  who  drove  them  back 
into  the  fort  and  bombarded  them  there 
until  the  great  chief  and  some  others 
surrendered  themselves.  The  chief  was 
taken  to  New  Orleans  and  probably  exe- 
cuted with  most  of  his  warriors,  while 
the  women  and  children  who  did  not  die 
of  an  epidemic  that  befell  them  were  trans- 
ported to  Haiti  to  labor  as  slaves  on  the 
French  plantations.  The  title  **  Great 
Sun  "  was  always  borne  by  the  head  chief 
of  the  Natchez  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  members  of  the  class  of  nobles,  all 
of  whom  were  called  **  Suns." 

Grand.  Traverse.  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Chippewa  near  the  site  of  Flint, 
Genesee  co.,  Mich.;  so  named  by  French 
traders  because  at  this  point  was  the 
great  ford  of  Flint  r.  on  the  Indian  trail 
from  the  Saginaw  to  Detroit.  The  place 
became  a  popular  hunting  place  and  camp- 
ing ground,  same  and  fish  being  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Granganameo.  A  son  of  Ensenore  and 
brother  of  Wingina,  chiefs  of  Wingan- 
dacoa  (Secotan),  N.  C.,  and  leading  man 
of  the  tribe  in  1585.  He  is  noted  chiefly 
for  the  friendly  aid  shown  by  him  to  Ami- 
das  and  Barlow  and  to  Grenville  and  the 
accompanying  English  sent  out  by  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh  in  the  year  named.  His 
residence  was  on  Roanoke  id.,  Albemarle 
sd.  As  Wingina  was  confined  to  his  house 
by  a  wound  when  Amidas  and  Barlow  ar- 
rived, Granganameo,  as  acting  sachem, 
received  the  adventurers  kindly  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  bv  them,  sent 
them  "commonly  every  day  deer,  rab- 
bits, fish,  and  sometimes  various  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Unfortunately  for  the 
English  colonists  he  died  before  a  year 
expired.  (c.  t.  ) 

Grangnla  (from  French  grande  gueule, 
*  big  mouth  * ) .  An  Onondaga  chief,  whose 
right  name  was  Haaskouan  ( 'His  mouth 
is  large'),  but  who  was  also  known  as 
Otreouati.  The  governor  of  Canada 
e(|uipped  an  army  in  1684  to  crush  the 
Five  Nations  because  they  interfered  with 
French  trade.  Sickness  among  the  troops 
having  prevented  the  expedition,  Gov- 
ernor de  la  Barre  crossed  L.  Ontario  to 
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offer  peace,  which  he  sought  to  make 
conditional  on  the  restoration  to  French 
merchants  of  the  trade  that  the  Iroquois 
had  diverted  to  the  English.  Grangula, 
representing  the  Five  Nations,  replied 
defiantly  that  the  Iroquois  would  trade 
with  English  or  French  as  they  chose,  and 
would  continue  to  treat  as  enemies  French 
traders  who  supplied  the  Miami,  Illinois, 
Shawnee,  and  other  tribes  with  arms  and 
ammunition  to  fight  them. 

Granite.  A  term  applied  to  igneous 
rocks  consisting  essentially  of  quartz  and 
orthoclase  feldspar,  with  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  other  accessories.  The  name, 
however,  is  often  made  to  include  a  vari- 
ety of  siliceous  rocks  with  similar  struc- 
ture, as  the  coarser  gabbros  and  diabases, 
gneiss,  syenite,  etc.  These  rocks  are  gen- 
erally massive  in  structure,  and  were 
much  used  by  the  Indian  tribes  for  their 
heavier  implements,  such  as  sled^s  for 
quarry  work,  hammers  for  breakmg  up 
stone  and  roughing  out  implements,  and 
for  axes,  celts,  mortars,  pestles,  mullers, 
discoidal  stones,  and  the  larger  varieties 
of  so-called  ceremonial  object*?.  On  ac- 
count of  the  toughness  of  these  rocks 
they  were  difficult  to  fracture  or  to  flake, 
and  were  therefore  shaped  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  pecking  and  grinding  proc- 
esses. Very  generally  the  natives  se- 
lected water- worn  fragments  approxi- 
mating the  form  of  the  implement  to  be 
made,  so  that  the  minimum  of  shaping 
work  was  necessary.  (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Grape  Island.  A  former  Missisauga  set- 
tlement, probably  in  n.  Minnesota. — 
Jobes,  Hist.  Ojeb.  Inds.,  138, 1861. 

Grapevine  Town.  A  former  village,  per- 
haps belonging  to  the  Delawares,  situated 
8  m.  up  Captina  cr.,  Belmont  co.,  Ohio. — 
Washington  (1770)  in  Rupp,  West  Pa., 
app.,  397,1846. 

Graphic  art.  With  the  tribes  n.  of 
Mexico  the  arts  that  may  be  compre- 
hended under  the  term  graphic  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  pictorial  arts; 
that  IS  to  say,  such  as  represent  persons 
an<l  things  in  a  manner  so  realistic  that 
the  semblance  of  the  original  is  not  en- 
tirely lost.  Graphic  delineations  may  be 
(1)  simply  pictorial;  that  is,  made  to 
gratify  the  pictorial  or  esthetic  impulse 
or  fancy;  (2)  trivial,  intended  to  excite 
mirth,  as  in  caricature  and  the  grotesque; 
(3)  simply  decorative,  serving  to  eml)el- 
lish  the  j)erson  or  object  to  which  they 
areapplied;  (4)siraplyideographic,stand- 
ing  for  ideas  to  be  expressed,  recorded,  or 
conveyed;  (5)  denotive,  including  per- 
sonal names  and  marks  of  ownership,  dis- 
tinction, direction,  enumeration,  etc. ;  and 
(6)  symbolic,  representing  some  religious, 
totemic,  heraldic,  or  other  occult  concept. 
It  i.s  manifest,  however,  that  in  very  many 
cases  there  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  the 


motives  prompting  these  graphic  repre- 
sentations; and  the  significance  attached 
to  them,  even  where  the  tribes  using  theni 
come  directly  under  observation,  is  often 
difiScult  to  determine. 

The  methods  of  expression  in  graphic 
art  are  extremely  varied,  but  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  (1)  Application  of 
color  by  means  of  brushes  and  hard  or 
soft  points  or  edges,  and  by  developing 
the  form  in  pulverized  pigments -(see 
Dry  painting,  Paintina);  (2)  engraving, 
whicn  is  accomplished  by  scratching  and 
pecking  with  hard  points  (see  Engraving) ; 
(3)  indenting  and  stamping  where  the  sur- 
faces are  plastic  (see  Pottery ) ;  (4)  tattooing, 
the  introduction  of  coloring  matter  into 
designs  pricked  or  cuiin  the  skin  (see  Tat- 
tooing); (5)  textile  methods,  as  in  weav- 
ing, basketrv,  bead  work,  featherwork, 
and  embroicfery  (see  Textile  arUt);  and 
(6)  inlaying,  as  in  mosaic,  where  small 
bits  of  colored  material  are  so  set  as 
to  form  the  figures  (see  Momic).  The 
figures  are  drawn  in  outline  simply, 
or  are  filled  in  with  color  or  other  dis- 
tinctive surfacing.  The  elaboration  or 
embellishment  of  sculptured  or  modeled 
figures  or  images  of  men  and  beasts  by 
adding  details  of  anatomy,  markings,  etc. , 
in  color  or  by  engraving,  thus  increasing 
the  realism  of  the  representation,  comes 
also  within  the  realm  of  the  graphic  as 
here  defined.  In  recent  times,  as  the  re- 
sult of  contact  with  the  whites,  much 
prof^ress  has  been  made  by  some  of  the 
native  tribes  in  the  pictorial  art;  but  the 
purely  aboriginal  work,  although  display- 
ing much  rude  vigor,  shows  little  advance 
toward  the  h  igher  phases  of  the  art  A  b- 
originally,  there  was  1  ittle  attempt  at  effect- 
ivegroupingof  thesubject  save  as  required 
in  decoration,  and  light  and  shadeand  per- 
spective were  entirely  unknown.  Por- 
traiture and  landscape  belong  apparently 
to  much  more  advanced  stages  ot  culture 
than  have  been  reached  by  any  of  the 
northern  tribes.  When  the  delineations 
are  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  non- 
symbolic  ideas  merely,  as  in  pictography 
and  denotive  devices,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  frequently  recurring  use  to  progressive 
simplification;  the  picture  as  such  has  no 
reason  to  he  perpetuated,  and  this  sim- 
plification in  time  reaches  a  stage  where 
a  part  takes  the  place  of  the  whole,  o\ 
where  semblance  to  the  original  is  en- 
tirely lof^t,  the  figure  becoming  the  formal 
sign  of  an  idea.  The  graphic  art  of  the 
northern  tribes,  however,  shows  no  very 
significant  progress  in  this  kind  of  special- 
ization, unless  modem  alphabets,  like 
those  of  the  Micmac,  or  certain  inscrip- 
tions of  somewhat  problematical  origin, 
as  the  Orave  Creek  Mound  tablet  (see 
Grave  (}reek  Mound)  and  the  Davenport 
tablet  (Farquharson),  are  considered. 
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Graphic  delineations  are  most  exten- 
vely  employed  by  the  tribes  in  pictog- 
iphy  (q.  V.  ),example8of  which, engrav^ 
p  painted  on  rock  surfaces,  are  found  in 
early  every  section  of  the  country.  Sim- 
ar  work  was  executed  by  many  of  the 
•ib^  on  dressed  skins,  on  birch-tJark,  and 
n  objects  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  horn,  and 
aell.  The  delineation  of  life  forms  in  dec- 
rati  ve  and  symbolicart  is  hardly  less  uni- 
ersal  than  in  simple  pictoerapny,  and  is 
specially  exemplified  in  the  work  of  the 
lore  advanced  peoples,  as  the  pottery 
f  the  mound  builders  and  Pueblos,  the 
tensils  and  the  carvings  of  the  tribes 
f  the  N.  Pacific  coast,  and  ceremonial 
ostumes,  and  walls  and  floors  of  sacred 
hambers  among  various  tribes.  The 
Taphic  work  of  the  Eskimo  has  a  pecu- 
iar  interest,  since  it  seems  to  have  been 
omewhat  recently  superposed  upon  an 
tarlier  system  in  which  simple  geometric 
igures  predominated,  and  is  much  more 
)revalent  where  these  people  have  been 
or  a  long  time 
n  contact  with 
he  whites,  and 
nore  especially 
vith  the  Atha- 
bascan and  other 
Indian  tribes 
jkilledingraph- 
c  work  (Hoff- 
man). A  special 
feature  of  tne  art 
3f  the  Eskimo  is 
the  engraving  of 
hunting  scenes 
and  exploits  of 
various  kinds 
on  objects  of  ivo- 
ry and  bone — 
works  paralleled 
among  the  Indian 


the  conventional  form  common  to  his 
tribe.  He  might  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  portrait,  for  example,  but  the  de- 
sirability of  portraiture  aoes  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  him.  He  might  have 
delineated  a  species  of  animal  with  accu- 
racy, but  was  apparently  content  to  sug- 
^t  the  i)articular  subject  of  his  thought 
in  a  striking  and  forcible  though  conven- 
tional manner.  See  Art^  Basketry,  Oma- 
mentf  PainHngy  Pottery, 

Among  the  numerous  authorities  to  be 
consulted  on  this  topic  are  Boas,  Gush- 
ing, Fewkes,  Holmes,  Mallery,  Mooney, 
Murdoch,  Nelson,  J.  and  M.  C.  Stevenson, 
and  Turner  in  Reps.  B.  A.  E. ;  Boas,  Hoff- 
man, Mason,  and  Niblack  in  Reps.  Nat. 
Mus.;  Dixon,  Kroeber,  Matthews,  Swan- 
ton,  Wissler,  and  others  in  Memoirs  and 
Bulletins  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist. ;  Farquhar- 
son  in  Proc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci.,  ii,1877- 
1880;  Grosse,  Beginnings  of  Art,  1897; 
Haddon,  Evolution  in  Art,  1895;  Kroeber 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  in,  1901;  Moore, 
various  memoirs 
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tribes  in  the  S.  by 
such  examples  as  the  Thruston  tablet 
(Thruston,  Holmes),  the  Davenport  tab- 
let (Farquharson),  and  the  battle  and 
hunting  scenes  of  the  Plains  tribes  (Mal- 
lery, Mooney). 

Skill  in  graphic  work  was  highly  re- 
garded among  many  of  the  tribes,  and  the 
artist  took  particular  pride  in  his  work, 
and  when  especiallv  successful  became  in 
a  sense  professional.  Usually  decorative 
designs  were  executed  without  pattern  or 
copy,  and  with  much  directness.  The 
most  intricate  patterns,  applied  to  earth- 
enware vessels  and  other  objects,  were 
not  sketched  out  but  were  drawn  at  once, 
and  often  with  remarkable  skill .  Among 
the  N.  W.  coast  tribes,  however,  patterns 
were  often  cut  out  of  cedar  bark  and 
the  conventional  life  forms  worked  in 
their  handsome  blankets  and  capes  were 
drawn  out  full  size  on  a  pattern  board. 
The  native  artist  did  not  draw  directly 
from  nature,  but  kept  in  view  rather  the 
presentation  of  the  idea,  delineating  it  in 


in  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phi  la., 
1894-1905; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i-vi, 
1851-57;  Thrus- 
ton, Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,  1897;  va- 
rious authors  in 
the  ethnological 
and  archeologic- 
al  journals. 

(W.  II.  H.) 

Grass  honse. 
A  dwelling  hav- 
ing the  shape  of 
an  old-fashioned 
beehive,  often 
described  by  Spanish  and  French  travel- 
ers of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  which 
was  the  typical  habitation  of  the  Caddoan 
tribes,  except  the  Pawnee  and  Ankara. 
Its  construction  was  begun  by  drawing  a 
circle  on  the  ground,  and  on  the  outline 
setting  a  number  of  crotched  posts,  in 
which  beams  were  laid.  Against  these, 
poles  were  set  very  closely  in  a  row  so  as 
to  lean  inward;  these  in  turn  were  laced 
with  willow  rods  and  their  tops  brought 
together  and  securely  fastened  so  as  to 
form  a  peak.  Over  this  frame  a  heavy 
thatch  of  grass  was  laid  and  bound  down 
by  slender  rods,  and  at  each  point  where 
the  rods  joined  an  ornamental  tuft  of 
grass  was  tied.  Two  poles,  laid  at  right 
angles,  jutting  out  in  four  projecting 
pomts,  were  fastened  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  and  over  the  center,  where  they 
crossed,  rose  a  spire,  2  ft  high  or  more, 
made  of  bunches  of  grass.  Four  doors, 
opening  to  each  point  of  the  compass, 
were  formerly  made,  but  now,  except 
when  the  house  is  to  be  used  for^ 
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nial  purposes,  only  two  are  provided,  one 
on  the  E.  to  serve  for  the  morning,  and 
one  on  the  w.  to  go  in  and  out  of  when 
the  sun  is  in  that  quarter.  The  fireplace 
was  a  circular  excavation  in  the  center  of 
the  floor,  and  the  smoke  found  egress 
through  a  hole  left  high  up  in  the  roof 
toward  the  e.  The  four  projecting  beams 
at  the  peak  pointed  toward  and  were 
symbolic  of  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass, where  were  the  paths  down  which 
the  powers  descend  to  help  man.  The 
spire  typified  the  abode  in  the  zenith  of 
the  mysterious  permeating  force  that  ani- 
mates all  nature.  The  fireplace  was 
accounted  sacred;  it  w^as  never  treated 
lightly  even  in  the  daily  life  of  the  family. 
The  couches  of  the  occupants  were  placed 
against  the  wall.  They  consistea  of  a 
framework  on  which  was  fitted  a  woven 
covering  of  reeds.  Upon  this  robes  or 
rush  mats  were  spread.  The  grass  house 
is  a  comely  structure.  Skill  is  required 
to  build  it,  and  it  has  an  attractive  appear- 
ance both  without  and  within.  It  is 
adapted  to  a  warm  climate  only,  and  is 
still  in  use  among  the  Wichita.  Tempo- 
rary dwellings  of  poles  covered  with  grass 
were  common  among  the  Plains  tnbes, 
and  similar  houses  /or  storage  purposes 
were  used  by  tribes  on  the  coast  of  Ore- 
gon (Boas).     See  Earth  lodge,  Habitations, 

Consult  Catlin,  No.  Am.  Inds.,  i-ii, 
1841;  Winship,  Coronado  Exped.,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  G.  A.  Dorsey,  Mythol- 
ogy of  the  Wichita,  1904;  Manzanet 
Diary  in  Tex.  Hist  Ass*n  Quar.,  ii,  303, 
1899.  (a.c.f.) 

Oraiiwork.  The  Indian  found  the 
widely  diffused  grasses  of  the  United 
States  of  great  value,  almost  a  necessity, 
and  adapted  thera  in  numerous  ways  to 
his  needs.  The  obvious  needs  supplied 
by  loose  grass  were  for  house  building 
(see  Grass  house),  bedding,  for  lining 
caches,  etc. ;  it  was  also  worked  into  bas- 
kets (southern  Indians,  Hopi,  Pima,  Tlin- 
git,  Aleut,  Eskimo),  mats,  leggings 
( Ntlakyapamuk ), socks,  to  w^els(F^kimo), 
and  other  articles.  The  polished  yellow 
or  white  sterns  were  used  bv  various  tribes 
to  ornament  basketry,  and  bv  the  Hupa 
of  California  as  fringes  of  garments. 
Stiff  stems  were  gathered  into  bundles 
and  used  as  hair  and  floor  brushes  by  the 
Pueblos  and  cliff-dwellers.  Slender,  flat 
grass  stems,  sometimes  dyed,  wereapplied 
to  dressed  skins  by  some  tribes  with 
sinew  thread  for  ornamental  purposes, 
just  as  were  porcupine  quills  (Grinnell). 

Grass  was  generally  found  useful  as  tin- 
der; some  species  furnished  excellent 
fil)er  for  cord,  and  some  were  employed 
as  perfumery.  The  Cheyenne  burned 
grass  and  mixed  the  ashes  with  blood  and 
tallow  to  produce  paint.  So  far  as  is 
known  the  Indian  invented  no  implements 


for  cutting  grass;  basketr v  f ans,  gathering 
baskets,  etc.,  were  used  in  harvesting 
seeds  for  iood.  In  ceremony  grass  had 
an  important  place.  It  was  a  component 
of  various  prayer-sticks  and  wands  of  the 
Hopi,  and  the  sacred  buffalo  skull  of  some 
of  the  Plains  tribes  was  thought  to  be 
made  to  live  by  stuffing  balls  of  grass  in- 
to the  eye  sockets  and  nose.  Sweet  grass 
was  also  burned  to  produce  consecrating 
smoke  and  for  lighting  the  pipe  in  sacred 
rites  of  the  Plains  Indians.  Tne  sod  used 
in  the  Hako  altar  of  the  Pawnee,  described 
bv  Miss  Fletcher  (22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1903J  was  in  Indian  thought  a  symbol 
of  life  and  growth.  (w.  h.  ) 

Grave  Creek  xnoand.  A  noted  preh  istoric 
Indian  mound,  situated  near  Mounds- 
ville,  Marshall  co.,  W.  Va.,  at  the  point 
where  Grave  cr.  unites  with  Ohio  r.  It 
was  visited  as  early  as  1734,  as  appears 
from  this  date  cut  on  a  tree  growing  from 
its  summit,   but  was  first  descried  by 


ORAVE  CREEK  MOUND  AND  SECTION.       (sQUIER  AND   DAVie) 


Hart  in  1797  (Imlay,  Topog.  Desc.  W. 
Ter.  N.  Am.,  296-304),  since  which  time  it 
has  been  repeatedly  described  and  figured, 
attention  ot  scholars  having  been  calleKd  to 
it  chiefly  by  an  inscription  on  a  small  stone 
which  was  reputed  to  have  been  found  in 
the  mound  during  its  excavation.  The 
mound  is  conical  in  form,  being  probably 
the  largest  example  of  this  type  in  the 
United  States,  having  a  diameter  at  the 
base  of  about  320  ft,  a  height  of  70  ft, 
and  1,870,000  cu.  ft  of  solid  contents.  It 
is  symmetrical  in  form  and  has  a  dish- 
shaped  depression  in  the  top.  It  was  ex- 
cavated in  1838  by  the  proprietor,  who 
first  carried  a  horizontal  a  rift  at  the  base 
to  the  center  and  a  shaft  from  the  top  to 
connect  with  the  drift.  Two  burial  vaults 
were  discovered,  one  at  the  base  and  an- 
other 30  ft  above,  each  constructed  of  logs 
and  covered  with  stones,  which  had  sunk 
as  the  wood  decayed,  leaving  the  depres- 
sion in  the  summit.  Squier  and  Davis 
(Anc.  Mon.,  169,  1848)  assert  that  under 
the  center  of  the  mound  there  was  a  slight 
natural  elevation  into  which  the  lower 
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'ault  had  been  sunk.  This  vault  con- 
ained  two  human  skeletons,  the  upper 
rault  but  one.  Accompanying  the  skele- 
ons  were  3,000  to  4,000  shell  beads,  orna- 
nents  of  mica,  several  copper  bracelets, 
md  various  articles  of  stone,  including 
;he  inscribed  stone  mentioned,  the  in- 
jcription  on  which  has  received  various 
nterpretations.  An  illustration  of  this 
inscnj)tion  was  first  published  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle,  Feb.  2,  1839;  another 
in  the  American  Pioneer,  ii,  no.  5,  1843. 
Elafn,  whose  tendency  was  to  give  a  for- 
eign interpretation  to Jndian  inscriptions, 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  inscribea 
characters  were  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  while 
Schoolcraft  concluded  that  they  belonged 
to  some  8  or  9  different  alphabets,  as  old 
Greek,  Etruscan,  etc.  A  committee  of 
the  Ohio  Archseological  and  Historical 
Society  in  1877  reached  the  following  con- 
clusions: **1.  The  inscription  is  not  nec- 
essarily to  be  regarded  as  alphabetical. 
2.  If  it  is  assum^  to  be  alphabetical,  it 
can  not  be  referred  to  any  known  lan- 
guage. 3.  It  is  precisely  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  would  be  the  result  of  an  ordinary 
attempt  to  manufacture  an  inscription. 
4.  Its  manufacture  is  within  the  capacity 
of  any  laborer  of  ordinary  intelligence 
who  may  have  been  employed  in  the  work 
of  exploring  the  mouna.  6.  At  the  time 
of  its  discovery  there  was  no  proper 
scrutiny  of  the  inscription  to  determme 
whether  it  was  of  recent  manufacture  or 
not.  6.  The  evidence  that  it  came  from 
the  mound  is  by  no  means  conclusive. 
7.  Its  history  is  such  that  the  subsequent 
discovery  of  unquestioned  ancient  inscrip- 
tions with  similar  characters  would  war- 
rant us  in  concluding  that  this  also  is 
ancient.  8.  Until  its  authenticity  is  thus 
fully  established,  it  ought  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  any  evidence  of  the  character, 
ethnical  relationship,  or  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  the  builders  of  the  mounds." 
Whittlesey,  in  1872,  expressed  the  belief 
that  the  mscription  was  a  forgery. 

Consult  Clemens  in  Morton,  Crania 
Americana,  221,  1839;  Schoolcraft  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  i,  369-420, 1846; 
Squier  and  Davis,  Anc.  Monuments,  16&- 
170, 1848;  Thomas  (1)  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  51,  1887;  (2)  Cat.  Prehistoric  Works, 
222,  1891,  with  bibliographic  references; 
Whittlesey  in  Tracts  West.  Res.  Hist. 
Soc,  I,  nos.  9  and  33, 1877,  and  ii,  no.  44, 
1888.  (c.T.) 

Gray  Village.  A  former  Natchez  vil- 
lage. 

OraTB.— Dumont  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  V,  49, 
18&3.    OrayVillafe.— Ibid.,  48. 

Greasy  Faces.  A  band  of  the  Arapaho, 
q.v. 

Great  Island  Village.  A  former  settle- 
ment, probably  of  the  Delawares,  on  the 
Susquehanna  opposite  the  present  Lock 


Haven,  Clinton  co.,  Pa. — Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Pa.  map,  1899. 

Great  Mortar  (Yayatustenu^ee).  A 
Creek  chief;  an  ally  of  the  French  in 
the  Seven  Years*  war.  When  the  Eng- 
lish superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  csiiled 
a  council  of  the  Creeks  with  the  object  of 
winning  them  over,  he  refused  the  pipe  of 
peace  to  Great  Mortar  because  the  chief 
had  favored  the  French,  and  tlie  latter 
withdrew  with  his  followers,  confirmed  in 
his  hostility  to  the  British.  He  received 
a  commission  from  the  French,  and  after 
killing  or  driving  out  the  English  traders 
and  settlers  took  up  a  position  on  the 
border,  where  he  could  raid  the  Georgia 
settlements,  obtaining  his  arms  and  sup- 

glies  from  the  French  fort  on  Alabama  r. 
[any  Creeks  and  Cherokee  joined  him 
there  until  the  Chickasaw  surprised  the 
camp  and  put  his  warriors  to  flight.  He 
settled  at  another  place  whence  ne  could 
resume  his  depredations  and  continued  to 
ravage  the  scattered  settlements,  includ- 
ing Augusta,  Ga.  In  1761  Col.  James 
Grant,  at  the  head  of  2,600  Americans  and 
friendly  Indians,  brought  all  the  hostiles 
to  terms,  and  a  peace  was  made  which 
fixed  the  watershed  of  the  Allegheny 
mta.  as  the  boundary  between  the  British 
colonies  and  the  lands  of  the  natives.— 
Drake,  Aborig.  Races,  384,  1880. 

Great  Spirit.  See  Popular  fallacies,  Re' 
ligion. 

Great  Sun.     See  Grand  SoleU, 

Green-corn  dance.    See  Busk, 

Greentown.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  Black  fork  of  Mohican  r.,  near  the 
boundary  of  Richland. and  Ashland  cos., 
Ohio.  SeeTreatyofMaumeeRapid8(1819) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  204,  1873;  Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map,  1899. 

Greeting.     See  Salutation. 

Grenadier  Squaw's  Town.  A  Shawnee 
village  situated  in  1 774  on  Scippo  cr. ,  Pick- 
away CO.,  Ohio.  The  name  was  derived 
from  Grenadier  Squaw,  a  sister  of  Corn- 
stalk, the  Shawnee  chief,  who  made  this 
her  home.  (j.  m.) 

Grenadier  Squaws  T.— Howe.  Hist.  Ck>ll.  Onio, 
II,  402,  18%.  Squaw  Town.— Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map,  1899. 

Grey  Eagle  Band.  One  of  the  Dakota 
bands  below  L.Traverse,  Minn.  (Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.  1859,  102,  1860),  evidently  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief;  not  identified. 

Grigrai.  A  French  nickname  and  the 
only  known  name  of  a  small  tribe  alreadv 
incorporated  with  the  Natchez  confed- 
eracy in  1720;  it  was  applied  because  of  the 
frequent  occurrence  ofgrigra  in  their  lan- 
guaere.  There  is  uncertainty  in  regard  to 
the  language  and  ethnic  relations,  but 
unless  affiliated  with  the  Tonica,  the  tribe 
was  evidently  distinct  from  every  other, 
since,  as  indicated  by  the  sound  grigra, 
their  language  possessed  an  r. 
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Orifas.— Richebourg  (1718)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  Ill,  248,  1851.  Origrms.— Le  Page  du  t»ratz. 
Hist.  La.,  II,  222,  1758. 

Grinaiohei.  Mentioned  by  Baudry  de 
Lozitires  (Voy.  Louisiane,  242,  1802)  in  a 
list  of  tribes  with  no  indication  of  habitat. 
Probably  a  misnrint  of  some  well-known 
tribal  name. 

Grinding  itonei.  See  Abrading  imple- 
ments. 

Grizzly  Bear  Erect  See  Etsowish-mm- 
mef;ee-ilshm. 

Groi  (Lei).  A  Wea  village  on  the  Wa- 
bash in  1718  (Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX,  891, 1855);  perhaps  in 
Tippecanoe  CO.,  Ind. 

Grosse  Tete  (Fr.:  'big  head').     A  for- 
mer Chitimacha  vill^e  in  Louisiana. 
OroMa  Tete  namu.— GatacRet  in  Trans.  Anthrop. 
Soc.  Wasii.,  II,  152,  1883  (»r'iinu  =  'village'). 

Gros  Ventres  ( French,  *  big  bellies ' )  A 
term  applied  by  the  French,  and  after 
them  by  others,  to  two  entirely  distinct 
tribes:  (1)  theAt8ina(q.  v.  ),orHitunena, 
a  detached  band  of  the  Arapaho,  and  (2) 
the  Hidatsa  (q.  v.),  or  Minitari.  In  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  narrative  of  1806  the 
former  are  du^tinguished  as  Minitarees  of 
Fort  de  Prairie  and  the  latter  as  Mini- 
tarees of  the  Missouri,  although  there  is 
no  proper  warrant  for  applying  the  name 
Minitari  to  the  Ataina.  The  two  tribes 
have  also  been  distinguished  as  Grosven- 
tres  of  the  Missouri  (llidat«i)  and  Gros- 
ventresof  the  Prairie  (Atsina).  The  name 
as  applied  to  the  Atsina  originates  from 
the  Indian  sign  by  which  they  are  desig- 
.nated  in  the  sign  language — a  sweeping 
pass  with  both  hands  in  front  of  the  ab- 
domen, intended. to  convey  the  idea  of 
'always  hungry,*  i.  e.,  'beggars.'  A  clew 
to  its  application  to  the  Hidatsa  is  given 
in  the  statement  of  Matthews  (Hidatsa, 
43,  1877)  that  the  Hidatsa  formerly  tat- 
tooed parallel  stripes  across  the  chest,  and 
were  thus  sometimes  distinguished  in  pic- 
ture writings.  The  gesture  sign  to  indicate 
this  style  of  tattooing  would  be  sufficiently 
similar  to  that  used  to  designate  the  At- 
sina to  lead  the  careless  observer  to  inter- 
pret both  as  "Gros  Ventres.*'  The  ordi- 
nary sign  now  used  bv  the  southern  Plains 
tribes  to  indicate  the  Hidatsa  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  'spreading  tipis'  or  'row 
of  lodges.'  (j.  M.) 

Big-bellys.—Gai«,  Journal,  76. 1807.  Bif  bellied.— 
Mackenzie,  Voy. ,ixiv.  1801.  Bigbellies.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  132. 1814.  BiePauch.— Lewisand 
Clark.  Travels,  15, 1807  (misprint).  Bif  Paunch.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  18,  1806.  Goe  ventree.— 
De  Smet.  Letters,  62,  1843.  Great  Belly  Indians.— 
Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ni. 
24. 1794.  Grosse  Ventres.— Brown,  West.  Gaz..  212, 
1817.  Gross  Vantres. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(1804).  1,  210. 1904.  Grossventers.— Gass,  Jour.,  76, 
1807.  Gross  Ventres.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark, 
I,  243,  1904.  Gross  Ventres  proper.— .Schoolcraft, 
Ind.Tribes,  1,259, IS-Sli Intended  for  the  Hidatsa). 
Grosvantres.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark,  i,  209, 
1904.  Gros-Ventres.— Saint  Pierre ( 1753) in  Margry, 
D<>c.,  VI.  640, 1886.  Gros  Ventres  of  the  Missouri.- 
Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  220, 1846  (intended  for 


the  Hidatsa).  Gros-Veats.— Kane,  Wanderings  of 
an  Artist,  866,  1859.  GroTan.— Bonner.  Life  of 
Beckwourth,  162, 1866. 

Oroton.  A  former  Mohegan  vi  llage  about 
the  present  Groton,  New  London,  Conn. 
In  1825  the  population  was  reduced  to  50 
souls.  (j.  M.) 

Qua.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of  Pue- 
blo de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaventura), 
Ventura  co. ,  Cal. ,  in  1542.  In  the  Muiioz 
manuscriptof  Cabrillo'snarration  (Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857)  this  name  is 
united,  probably  correctly,  with  the  prefix 
Quanmu,  forming  Quanmugua. 

Onacata.  An  inland  Calusa  village  on 
L.  "Mayaimi,*^  or  Okechobee,  s.  Fla., 
about  1570.  Elsewhere  in  his  memoir 
Fontaneda  refers  to  it  as  a  distinct  but 
subordinate  tribe. 

Goaoata.- Fontaneda  Memoir  {en.  1575),  Smith 
trans.,  19, 1854.  Guasaea.— Fontaneda  in  French. 
Hist.  Coll.  lA.,  2d  8.,  II,  245,  1875. 

Oaacaya.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  ( Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  on  or  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  the  South  Carolina  coast,  vi»- 
ited  by  Ayllon  in  1520. 

Onaohochio  ('place  of  the  blue  herons ' ). 
A  rancheria  of  "civilized**  Tarahumare 
on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Fuerte,  about 
lat.  26*  50^  long.  106*^  55^  in  s.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico;  entire  population  1,147 
in  1900.  The  inhabitants  gain  a  liveli- 
hood mainly  as  servants  of  the  Mexi- 
cans.— Lumholtz  (1)  in  Scribner's  Mag., 
XVI,  32,  39,  1894;  (2)  Unknown  Mexico, 
I,  194,  205,  1902. 

Quaohoya.  A  paUsaded  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Qnapaw,  containing  300  houses 
in  the  16th  century,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  apparently  a  short  distance 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  It 
was  here  De  Soto  died.  May  21.  1542. 
Guaehoia.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  432, 1881. 
Guaohojra.— Cientl.  of  Elvaa  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  Ln.,  II,  186,  1850.  Guaohoyanque.— Biedma 
(1544)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  li,  107, 1850. 

Gnadalnpe.  Mentioned  as  a  Navaho 
settlement  in  1799  (Cortez  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  119,  1856),  but  more 
likely  the  Spanish  name  of  a  locality,  as 
the  Navaho  are  not  villagers. 
Guadelupe.- Domenech,  Desertsof  N.  A.,  ii,  7, 1860. 

Onadalnpe.  A  Papa^o  village  about  10 
leagues  s.  of  Areitorae,  in  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Guiulalupe.— Box.  Adventurers,  264. 1869.  Ouada- 
Inpe-Pa-Pagoe.— Ibid,  (i.e.,  "rtpago"). 

Quadalape  y  Oootan. — A  Huichol  pueblo 
near  Rio  Chapalagana,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
See  Lumholtz  (1)  Huichol  Indians,  5, 
1898;  (2)  Unknown  Mexico,  ii,  16,  map, 
1902. 

Ouaei.  A  people  of  whom  Coronado 
learned  in  1542.  They  evidently  lived  e. 
of  Quivira,  the  Wichita  country  of  b.  cen- 
tral Kansas,  of  whose  people"  they  were 
enemies.  The  name  b^trs  a  resem- 
blance to  Kaws,  but  as  this  is  the  French 
traders*  contraction  of  Kansa,  first  ap- 
plied not  earlier  than  the  first  quarter  of 
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the  19th  century,  the  two  peoples  were 
probably  not  the  same,  Guaa  or  Guaes 
being  apparently  a  Wichita  or  Pawnee 
name,  or  a  corruption  thereof.  (  p.  w.  h.  ) 
Otiaea.—€astafieda lea.  1560)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
508,  1896.  Ouaft.~Ibid.,  529.  Ouyas.— Castafieda 
in  Teraaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix,  194,  1838  (mis- 
print). 

Ouogejohe. — Given  as  one  of  the  Co- 
manche divisions,  living  about  1857  on 
the  plains  n.  of  Texas.  Possibly  a  mis- 
print Spanish  form  of  Kwahariy  q.  v. 
©fii-f^jo-h«.— Butcher  and  Lyendecher,  MS.  (Co- 
manche vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867. 

Gnagnatu.  An  unidentified  people  de- 
scribed early  in  the  17th  century,  by  the 
Acoma  and  J  emez  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
as  resembling  the  Mexicans  in  language 
and  dress,  and  as  living  in  straw-covered 
houste  in  a  mild  country  somewhere  to 
the  westward  of  the  Navaho,  toward  the 
Pacific.  The  name  suggests  the  pueblo 
of  Awatobi,  q.  v. 

Gvaffuatu.— Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  Rel..  in 
Land  of  Sunshine,  183,  Feb.,  1900.   Ouaputu.— Ibid. 

Gnahate.  A  fertile  province,  probably 
in  the  present  s.  w.  Arkansas,  heard  of 
by  De  Soto  in  1541  at  Quipana  as  being  8 
days  s.  of  that  place. — Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  182, 
1850. 

Oaailopo.  A  subdivision  of  the  Varohio 
in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  They  lived 
with  the  Chinipa  in  the  pueblo  of  San 
Andres  Chini pas. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
68,  325,  1864. 

Onainonost  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Oaaifllac.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Oaajoehio  ('place  of  the  guajo,'  a  small 
variety  of  mosquito).  A  small  rancheria 
of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from  Noro- 
gachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
Unknown  Mexico,  i,  218,  1902. 

Onalala.  A  name  applied  by  Powers 
to  the  Pomo  living  along  Gualala  r., 
in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.  The  people  living 
along  this  stream  belong  to  two  dialectic 
groups,  one  occupying  the  territory  chiefly 
along  the  lower  course  of  Russian  r.,  the 
other  that  along^the  immediate  coastline 
w.  of  Gualala  r.;  but  as  Powers'  state- 
ments are  not  explicit,  it  is  not  possible 
to  say  whether  tne  people  speaking  one 
or  the  other  of  these  dialects  is  meant. 
The  name  itself  comes  undoubtedljr  from 
waWiy  a  name  applied  to  the  point  at 
which  the  waters  of  any  two  streams 
flow  together,  or  at  which  any  stream 
flows  into  the  ocean.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Ova-la-U.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
1«6. 1877.  Walhalla.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  362, 
1874. 

Ouale.  The  Indian  name  by  which  the 
Spaniards  knew  the  present  Amelia  id.. 


N.  coast  of  Florida,  and  a  part  of  the  ad- 
jacent Florida  and  Georgia  coast,  in  the 
16th  century.  There  is  strong  probabil- 
ity that  the  tribe  in  occupancy  was  that 
known  later  as  Yamasi.  In  1597  the  son 
of  the  chief  of  Guale  led  a  revolt  against 
the  missions  that  had  been  established 
by  the  Spanish  Franciscans  a  few  years 
before.  There  were  then  on  the  island 
at  least  3  mission  villages — Asao,  Asppo, 
and  Ospo.  The  missions  were  reestab- 
lished in  1605  and  may  have  continued 
until  their  destruction  by  the  English  and 
their  Indian  allies  in  1704-06.      (  j.  m.) 

Gualdape.— Fontaneda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith 
trans.,  16,  1864.  Ooale.— Ibid,  ftuale.— Fontane- 
da in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy..  xx,  16,  1841. 
Qaate.— Fontaneda  misquoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla.,  685, 1881. 

Onalta.  Given  by  the  Yavapai  to  Fray 
Francisco  Carets  in  1776  as  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  possiblv  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado.— Garces,  Diary  (1775-76),  405, 
1900. 

Onamna.  The  Yavapai  name  of  a  tribe 
evidently  on  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  Arizona  or  California,  in  the 
18th  century.— Garces  (1775-76),  Diary, 
404,  1900.  Cf.  Gueymura. 
Ouamoa.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ill, 
pt.  3,  126,  1866. 

Gnanabepe.  The  Yavapai  name  of  a 
tribe,  evidently  Yuman,  on  the  lower 
Colorado  in  Arizona  or  California,  in  the 
18th  centurv. 

Guanabepe.— Garces  (1776),  Diary,  404.  1900.  Oua- 
navepe.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  349,  1864  (after 
Garc^). 

Guanacos  (Span.:  Los  Guanacos.)  A 
croup  of  ruined  pueblos  8  m.  s.  of  Tempe, 
in  the  Salt  River  valley,  Ariz.  So  named 
from  a  number  of  figurines,  resembling 
the  guanaco,  found  there.— Gushing  in 
Compte-rendu  Internat.  Cong.  Am.,  vii, 
178,  1890. 

Gnancane.  Mentioned  by  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega  (Florida,  201, 1723)  as  a  province 
'  visited  by  De  Soto's  army  m  1542.  Situ- 
ated probably  in  s.  w.  Arkansas,  near 
Naguatex,  q.  v. 
Guaoane— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  430, 1881. 

Gnanipas.  A  former  Coahuila  tribe, 
belonging  perhaps  to  the  Coahuiltecan 
stock.— Re villagigedo  (1793)  quoted  by 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  306,  1864. 

Gnanlen.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Gnarangnnve  (* town  of  weeping*).  A 
Calusa  village  on  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.  Brin- 
ton  (Floridian  Benin.,  114,  1859)  thinks 
the  word  is  another  name  for  Old  Mata- 
cumbe  (Metacumbe)  key,  described  by 
Romans  (1775)  as  one  of  the  last  refuges 
of  the  Calusa  Indians.  (j.  m.) 

Guaragunve.— Fontaneda  quoted  by  Temaux. 
Compans,Voy.,  xx.  10, 1841.  Guardgumve.— Fonta. 
neda  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Ck>n.  La.,  2d  b.,  ii^ 
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262,  1S75  (misprint).  Ouftruffumbe.— Fontaneda 
quoted  by  Ternaux-Compans,  op.  cit,  32.  Ouaru- 
gunve.— Fontaneda  Mem.  (ra.  1576),  Smith  trans., 
13, 1854.  Guarungunve.— Ibid.,  19.  Guarunguve.— 
Fontaneda  quoted  by  Ternaux-Compans.,  op.  cit., 
22.  Metacumbe.— Present  map  form  for  the  key. 
Old  Kataoombe.— Romans,  Fla.,  app.,  xxxiv,  1775 
(the  key;  same?). 

Oaasamota.  A  Cora  pueblo  on  the 
upper  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  on  the  e.  slope 
of  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  in  the  n.  part  of 
the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico  (Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  487;  ii,  16, 
map,  1902 ) .  Orozco  y  Berra  records  it  as 
a  Tepehuane  settlement. 
Gtiasamota.— Lumholtz,  op.  cit.  Ouaxamota. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  281,  1864.  Santa  Maria 
GuasamoU.— Ibid..  318-319. 

Oaasas.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  Span- 
ish narratives  and  reports  on  Texas  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  as 
enemies  of  the  "northern  Indians," 
particularly  of  the  Comanche.  Accord- 
mg  to  one  narrative  they  were  the  only 
people  able  to  defeat  the  latter.  They 
are  described  as  having  lived  in  perma- 
nent villages  defended  by  adobe  towers; 
they  called  their  warriors  together  by 
means  of  drums  in  time  of  danger.  They 
were  reputed  to  be  of  great  stature  and  of 
remarkable  skill  in  horsemanship.  Al- 
though many  of  the  things  told  about 
them  are  entirely  fabulous,  a  real  tribe 
appears  to  be  referred  to,  probably  one  of 
those  which  erected  earth  lodges.  This 
may  have  been  the  Osage  (  Wasash)  or, 
since  an  annotator  of  a  letter  written  by 
Ripperdd  in  1772  enumerates  "Guasers" 
and  Osage  separately,  possibly  they  were 
the  Kansa  or  the  Pawnee.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Guasat.— Prieto,  Hist,  de  Tamaulipas,  137,  1873. 
Guaaera. — Annotator  of  a  letter  of  Ripperd&,  1772, 
MS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  infn,  1906.  Guazai.— 
Report  of  council  at  San  Antonio  in  1778,  MS. 
cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  infn,  1906. 

Ouasco.  A  province,  possibly  Caddoan, 
visited  in  1542  by  Moscoso,  of  De  Soto's 
army,  who  there  found  much  maize;  sit- 
uated probably  in  s.  w.  Arkansas  or  j<j.  w. 
Louisiana.  See  Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  199,  1850. 

Oaasigochic  ('a  flat').  A  small  ran- 
cheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  n.  k.  of  Noro- 
gachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
mfn,  1894. 

Onaslaiqne.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ouatitruti.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
(Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Jeniez  in  New  Mexico.  It  has  not 
been  identified  with  the  present  native 
name  of  any  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of 
Jemez.  In  Ofiate's  second  list  of  Jemez 
villages  (ibid.,  102)  Fiapuzi  and  Triyti 
are  given.  Comparison  shows  the  first 
name  to  be  a  misprint  of  the  name  of  the 
preceding  pueblo  mentioned  (*Trea'), 
improperly  compounded  with  a  misprint 
Cpuzi')  of  'Guati,'  the  first  part  of  the 


name  Guatitruti;  the  other  pueblo  men- 
tioned in  the  second  list  (* Triyti')  being 
a  corruption  of  the  latter  portion  ( *  truti  * ) 
of  the  name  Guatitruti.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Friyti.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,136. 1889(  mis- 
print). Guatitritti.  —  Columbus  Memorial  Vol., 
155. 1893  (misprint).  Trivti.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv.  207,  1892  (miMiuoting  Ofiate). 
Triyti.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  102. 1892. 

Oaanaenok.  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  living 
on  Drury  inlet,  Brit.  Col.  The  gentes  are 
Gyigyilkam,  Kwakowenok,  and  Kwi- 
koaenok.  Summer  villages  are  HohopMt 
and  Kunstamish.  Pop.  46  in  1885. 
Guan'aenoq.— Boa«  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
55,  1890.  Goau'aenox.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.. 
331,  1895.  Kwauaenoq.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog^. 
Soc.,  228, 1887.  Kwa-wa-ai-nuk.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  Ii,  73, 1887.  Kwa-wa-a-ouk.— 
Ibid,  duai-iunough.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Qjim- 
i-nu.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859.  <lai1UM- 
noq.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Milt.,  pt.  5, 130,  1887. 

Ouaxale.  A  village,  apparently  of  the 
Creeks,  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  Coxa 
seems  to  locate  it  near  the  head  of  Mobile 
r.;  Shipp  places  it  on  the  Chattahoochee, 
and  Thomas  (12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  649, 
1894)  nearCartersville,  in  Bartow  co.,  Ga. 
The  Spaniards  were  entertained  so  well 
at  this  place  that  to  the  army  its  name 
became  a  synonym  for  good  fortune.  See 
Etouxih  mound. 

Guaohoula.— Shipp.  De  Soto  and  Florida,  368, 1881. 
Guaohoule.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  620, 
1900  (given  as  an  early  form).  Guaehole.— Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  57,  1894.  Guauli.— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.,  op.  cit.  Guasula.— Ibid. 
Guasuli.—Biedma  (1544)  In  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  ix, 
182,  1851.  Guasula.— Coxe.  Carolana,  23,  1741. 
Guaxule.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1567)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  II,  147,  1850. 

Ouava.  A  former  village  of  the  Calusa 
confederacy  near  the  s.  end  of  Florida 
(Fontaneda,  ca.  1575,  in  Ternaux-Com- 
pans, Voy.,  XX,  22,  23,  1841).  The  vil- 
lage is  not  given  in  B.  Smith's  translation 
of  Fontaneda*s  narrative. 

Ouayabas.  A  Huichol  rancheria  and 
religious  place,  containing  a  temple;  situ- 
ated about  21  m.  s.  w.  of  San  Andres 
Coamiata,  q.  v. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex..  II,  52,  1902. 

Temolikita.— Lumholtz,  ibid,  ('where  trees  and 
flowers  are  budding':  native  name). 

Ouaycones.    An  unidentified  tribe  visit- 
ed by  Cabeza  de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  84, 
1851)  during    his  sojourn    in  Texas  in 
1528-34. 
Gualoiones.— Barcia,  Historiadores,  i,  1749. 

Onaynamota.  A  former  Cora  pueblo 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission,  situated  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat,  22°  3(K, 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

8.  Ignaoio  Guaynamota.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geogr., 
280.  1864. 

Onayogaia.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
(Doc  Ined.,  xvi,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  in  New  Mexico.  It  has 
not  been  identified  with  the  present 
native  name  of  any  ruins  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jemez.  In  Ofiate^s  second  list  (ibid., 
207)  Yxcajruayo  and  Quiameraare  men- 
tioned.   The  names  are  obviously  mis- 
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printed,  the  latter  part  of  the  first  name 
and  a  misprint  of  the  first  part  of  the 
other  formmg  **Guayoquia." 

Oaayotri.  Apparently  a  Tigua  pueblo 
in  New  Mexico  m  1598.  Mentioned  by 
Oflate  (Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  115,  1871)  in 
connection  with  Puaray.    See  Tiguex. 

Gaayosta.  A  village  of  the  Rumsen 
division  of  the  Costanoan  family,  for- 
merly at  Pt  Pinos,  near  Monterey,  Cal., 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission. 
Onayutta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
Point  Finos. — Ibid. 

Onaxapar.  A  division  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare  occupying  the  village  of  Guazapares, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  includes  also 
the  Temoris  who  inhabit  the  pueblos  of 
Santa  Marfa  Magdalena,  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Valle  Humbroso,  and  Cerocahui. 
The  Guazapar  dialect  is  said  to  resem- 
ble more  closely  the  Tarahumare  proper 
than  the  Varohio.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Ouasapar.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map,  1864. 
Ouasapare.—Ibid.,  58. 

Ooasapares.  A  village  of  the  Guazapar 
division  of  the  Tarahumare  in  the  district 
of  Arteaga,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  pop. 
542  in  1900. 

Ouazayepo.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  324,  1864. 
Banta  Tereaa  de  Gtiaxi^ares.— Ibid. 

Onazarachlc.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
in  the  Hidalgo  district,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

Ouasarochlc— Orozeo  y  Berra.  Geog.,  322,  1864. 
Gtaasaraohis.  —  Ibid.,  69  (given  as  Apache,  but 
doubtless  Piman). 

Oaazavas  (probably from  Opata^wcwoca, 
*  where  the  ( pitahaya)  fruit  ripens  first.* — 
Rudo  Ensayo).  A  former  Coguinachi 
Opata  pueblo,  containing  also  some 
Apache,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1645,  *on  Rio  Bavispe,  about 
lat.  29°  40',  Sonora,  Mexico.  Its  inhabit- 
ants numbered  632  in  1678,  and  191  in 
1730.  A  new  church  was  built  in  1764. 
The  place  is  now  civilized,  but  50  Yaqui 
were  settled  in  and  about  the  town  in 
1900.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Bttasdabaa.~Riba8  (1645)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  68,  1890.  Ooasavaa.— de 
Croix  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ii.  25, 
1856.  Onaaavas.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  343, 1864. 
Guayavaa.— Hamilton.  Mcx.  Handbook,  47, 1883. 
Ouaxaoa.— Doc.  of  1730  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  505, 1892.  Ouasava.— Mange 
(ca.  1700)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
1, 233, 1884.  Huassabaa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  58,  1890.  Huaaaavaa.— Ibid.,  56.  Ban 
FraneiBoo  Ouasava.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.,  514.  Ban  Franoisoo  Javier  de  Oua- 
sava.— Zapata  (1678),  ibid.,  246. 

Onaxave.  A  subdivision  of  the  Vaco- 
regue,  formerly  occupying  the  pueblos  of 
San  Pedro  Guazave  ancl  Taniazula,  on  Rio 
Sinaloa,  about  lat  25°  45^,  n.  w.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  The  Vacoregue  were  also  some- 
times known  as  Guazave.  A  Jesuit  mis- 
sion was  established  among  them  in  1600, 
but  the  natives  burned  the  church  and 
fled.  They  were  brought  back,  however, 
and  the  offenders  hanged.    Between  1646 


and  1649  they  again  threatened  trouble, 
but  they  later  became  Christianized  and 
noted  for  their  faith  in  the  new  religion. 
Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  332,  1864)  says: 
* '  In  Guazave  were  united  several  factions, 
and  although  they  were  known  as  Gua- 
zaves  they  speak  the  Mexican  tongue  be- 
tween themselves;  this  is  the  civilized 
language  in  all  parts."  (f.  w.  h.) 

Onbo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1694;  situated  13  leagues  e.  of  Sonoita, 
which  was  on  the  Rio  Salado  of  Sonora,  just 
below  the  Arizona  boundary. 
Gubo.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
262,1856.  Guvoverde.— Kino  (1699)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  267,1884. 

Oaegnachic.  A  former  Tarahumare  set- 
tlement in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  322, 1864. 

OueiqueBaleB.  A  former  tribe  of  s. 
Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  living 
near  the  Manoe  Frietas,  Bocores,  Haeser, 
Pinanaca,  Escaba,  Cacastes,  Cocobipta, 
Codame,  Contotores,  Colorados,  Babia- 
mares,  and  Taimamares.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Guisoles,  and  probably  the 
Susolas  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 
Gueiquetales.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv.  340, 1908.  Gueiquiialea.^ 
Revillagigedo  MS.  (1793)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  1,611,1886. 

Onepacomatzi.  A  former  Opata  ran- 
cheria N.  of  Oputo,  E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It 
was  abandoned  in  the  18th  century  owing 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache,  Suma, 
and  Jocome.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Huepaca. 

Guepa  Comatxi.— Doc.  of  18th  cent,  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  525, 1892. 

Ouerachic.  Mentioned  as  a  Tepehuane 
pueblo  on  the  Upper  Rio  Fuerte,  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Gueraohic.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 
Guereohic.—Ibid.,  822  (apparentlv  the  same). 
Hueraohio.—Lumholtz.  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  299, 
note,  1902. 

OueBs,  George.    See  Sequoya. 

Onetela  (* northern  people').  A  sept 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl  which  formerly 
formed  one  tribe  with  the  Komoyue,  but 
separated  on  account  of  some  quarrel. 
The  clans  are  Maamtag^ila,  Kukwakum, 
Gyeksem,  Laalaksentaio,  and  Sisintlae. 
They  now  live  at  Ft  Rupert,  Brit.  Col. 
Gue'tEla.— Boas  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep..  830.  1896. 
Kue'z&mut.~Ibid.  ( =  •  f  el  lows  of  th6  Kueha ') . 

Ouetela.  A  clan  of  the  Wikeno,  a 
Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep., 
330,  1895. 

Ouevavi.  A  former  Sobaipuri  settle- 
ment and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
established  about  1720-32;  situated  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  below  Tubac, 
at  or  near  the  present  Nogales,  Arizona- 
Sonora  boundary.  In  17o0  it  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Indians  and  abandoned,  but 
was  reoccupie<l  two  years  later  as  a  mis- 
sion under  the  protection  of  Tubac.  In 
1760-64  Guevavi  contained  111  natives; 
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in  1772,  86,  and  with  its  visitas  (Calabazas, 
Jamac,  Sonoita,  and  Tumacacori),  337. 
It  waa  abandoned  before  1784,  Tumacacori 
becoming  head  of  the  mission  eatablLsh- 
ment.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Genevavi.— Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  860,  1889  (misprint).  Ouazavez.— 
Writer  (ca.  1713)  In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tli  s.,  v,  175, 
1857.  Guebavi.— Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Stocklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.    Guevavi.— Mange  (1699) 

r)ted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  358.  Ouevavi-GuBsu- 
.— Orozco  y  3erra,  Geog.,  347, 18(V4.  GuBndao.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (1763},  149, 1863  (Pima  name:  'great 
water* ) .  Gututaqm.— Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
op.  cit..  358.  San  Felipe  de  Jesiu  Guevavi.— Villa- 
Seflor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  631, 
1884.  Ban  Miguel.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex., 
384,  1889  (Jesuit  name).  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi.— 
Ibid.,  362  (probably  not  so  named  until  1732). 
San  Rafael.— Ibid.,  384  (Jesuit  name).  Santos 
Angeles.— Ibid.  (Franciscan  name).  S.Luis  Gue- 
bavi.- Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1759. 

Onevn^    A  Calusa  villajre  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Chieva,— Fontaneda  quoted  in  Doc.  In6d.,  v,  639, 
1866.    Guevu.— Fontaneda  Mem.  {ca.  1675),  Smith 
trans.,  19,  1854. 

Oaeymara.  A  tribe  speaking  the  Die- 
guefio  dialect,  formerly  living  about  Santa 
Catalina  mission,  n.  Lower  California. 
(Dufiot  de  Mofras,  Voy.,  i,  217, 228, 1844). 
Cf.  Comeyay  Guamtia^  Qidbnur. 

Qneyniotiteshesgne  (*four  tribes').  A 
phratry  of  the  Caughnawaga  Iroquois. 

Onesa.  An  Indian  settlement  in  w. 
South  Carolina,  probably  in  the  present 
Edgefield  co.,  visited  by  Juan  Pardo  in 
15^. — Vandera  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  I,  17,  1857.  ^ 

Onhlaniyi  (Gfilani^yt).  A  Cherokee 
and  Natchez  settlement  formerly  at  the 
junction  of  Brasstowncr.  with  Hi  wasseer., 
a  short  distance  above  Murphy,  Cherokee 
CO.,  N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
520,  1900. 

Oahlga  (Gu^iga).  A  legendary  Haida 
town  on  the  n.  shore  of  Skidegate  inlet, 
just  alx)ve  the  present  town  of  Skidegate, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  where 
there  are  now  works  for  refining  dog-fish 
oil.  No  native  pretends  to  say  what 
familv  occupied  this  town.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Gu'iga'— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905.  duilh- 
cah.— Deans,  Tales  from  Hidery.  67, 1899. 

Ouhlkainde  (Gfi^tka-ynde,  *  plains  peo- 
ple*). A  division  of  the  Mescalero  Apache 
who  claim  as  their  original  habitat  the 
Staked  plains  region  e.  of  Pecos  r.,  in 
New  Mexico  and  Texas.     See  Gohlkahin. 

(j.  M.) 
Ouelciyen-ne.— Escudero,  Not.  de  Chihuahua,  212, 
1834 (probably identical).  GiiTka-rnde.— Mooney, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897.    Llanerot.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864  (Cuelcajen-ne  or). 

Quia.  An  unidentified  ruined  i)ueblo 
on  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of 
Albuquen][ue,  N.  Mex. — T>oew  in  Wheeler 
Survey  Rep.,  vii,  338, 1879. 

Onias.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
366,  1889. 

Oaika.  A  former  Tanos  pueblo  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  the  vicinity  of  Albuquer- 


que, N.  Mex. — Loew  in  Wheeler  Survey 
Rep.,  VII,  338,  1879. 

Oui-k*ati.    See  Sleeping  Wolf, 

Ouilitoy.  A  tribe  of  the  Patwin  divi- 
sion of  the  Copehan  family,  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Napa  CO.,  Cal.;  one  of  the  seven 
which  made  peace  with  Gov.  Vidlejo  in 
1836. 

GuiUtoy.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  iv,  71, 1886.  Ouil- 
lioaa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860.  Oai- 
luooi.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  72.  Tnuoas.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  7, 1861. 

Oaima.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Oaimen.  A  division  of  the  Olamentke 
branch  of  the  Moquelumnan  familv  of 
California,  according  to  Choris  and  kot- 
zebue,  who  state  that  the  people  spoke 
the  same  language  as  the  Tamal  and 
Sonomi. 

Guimen.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Guymen. — 
Chamiaso  in  Kotzebue.  Voy.,  in,  51, 1821. 

GTiiomaer.  A  village  said  to  be  40 
leagues  from  St  Helena,  probably  in  or 
near  the  present  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C.;  vis- 
ited by  Juan  Pardo  in  1566. — La  Vandera 
(1569)  in  Smith, Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  16,1857. 

Ouipago.     See  Lone  Wolf. 

OuismanoB.  An  ima^nary  province, 
located  in  the  great  plains,  in  the  region 
of  Quivira. — Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629), 
Relacion,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  187, 1900. 

Ouisoles.  A  tribe  of  Coahuila  or  Texas, 
probably  Coahuiltecan,  noted  in  a  manu- 
script quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
306,  1864.  It  may  be  identical  with  the 
Gueiquesales,  or  with  the  Quitoles  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca. 

Oulhlgildjing    ( GAligVldjifl,    probably 

*  mussel-chewing  to wn ' ) .  A  Haida  town 
on  the  8.  shore  of  Allifojd  bay,  Moresby 
id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col. 
Another  name  for  this  place  (or  for  one 
near  it)  was  Skama.  It  was  occupied  by 
a  low  social  division  of  the  Diahui- 
skwahladagai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
279,  1905. 

Bqa'ma.— Ibid,   (probably  identical  with  above: 

•  woman's  needle  case'). 

Gull  Lake  Band.  A  Chippewa  band  for- 
merly on  Gull  lake,  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, in  Cass  co.,  Minn.  They  sold  their 
lands  in  1863.  (j.  m.) 

Gulf  Lake  reservation. — Washington  treaty  (1867) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  273,  1873  (misprint).  Gull 
Lake  band.— Washington  treaty  (1863),  ibid.,  215. 

OaloismiBtao.  A  former  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tav- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Oamisachio  ( *  arroyo  * ) .  A  Tarahumare 
rancheria  about  20  m.  n.  e.  of  Noroga- 
chic.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
infn,  1894. 

Oanachonken.  Given  by  Krause  as  one 
of  the  Tlingit  social  groups  living  at  Yak- 
utat,  Alaska,  but  it  is  actually  only  a 
name  for  the  people  of  Gonaho  ( Go^naxo), 
q.  v.,  a  small  town  in  that  neigh\x)rhood. 
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Qd'naxo qoan.— Swanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Onnichokon.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind..  116,  1885. 

Onnakhe.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Lakweip,  tituat^  on  a  branch  of  upper 
Stikine  r.,  Brit  Col. 

Ounaqii'— Boas,  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  34, 
1896. 

Chmasqaamekook  ( *  long  gravel  bar  join- 
ing the  island').  A  former  Passama- 
q noddy  village  on  the  site  of  8t  Andrews, 
New  Brunswick,  on  Passamaquoddy  bay. 
The  Indians  were  dispossessed  by  the 
whites  and  were  finally  settled  at  Pleas- 
ant Point,  Me.— ^Vetromiie,  Abnakis,  55, 
1866." 

ChixLghet-haidagai  (*  Ninstints  people ' ). 
A  part  of  the  Haida  living  about  the  s. 
end  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
In  the  Masset  dialect  their  name  is  An- 
ghethade.  The  whites  fonrierly  called 
them  Ninstints  people,  from  the  name  by 
which  their  chief  town  was  generally 
known.  Their  language  differs  some- 
what from  that  spoken  by  the  Haida  far- 
ther N.  The  remnant  lives  principally 
at  Skidegate.  (j.  r.  s.') 

Angit  Eaad«.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Royal  Soc.  Can., 


sec.  II.  125, 1896.  Cape  St.  JamM  tribe.— Poole.  Queen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  m,  1372.  ^A'nxet  Xa'-idAcai.— 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  272, 1906.    Kanqit.— Swan- 


ton,    field    notes,    1900-1901.    Kunxit.— DawBon, 

aueen  Charlotte  Ids..  169,  1880  (proper  name  of 
le  Tillage,  Ni&stance  being  the  name  of  the 
chief). 

OnxLgket-kegawai  ( GA^fixet-qh^gawa-i^ 
'those  born  in  the  Ninstints  country'). 
A  subdivision  of  the  Stasaos-kegawai,  a 
division  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida, 
probably  descended  from  women  who 
nad  married  in  the  Ninstints  country. 
It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  another  and 
more  important  division  of  the  same  name 
at  Ninstints  which  belonged  to  the  Eagle 
clan.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  270,  1905. 

Chmghet-kegawai.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  belonging,  as 
the  name  implies,  to  one  of  the  Ninstints 
or  Gunghet  group.  They  were  sometimes 
called  also  Gunghet-gitinai.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 

Oapa.  A  former  Agua  Caliente  village 
on  the  headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  s. 
Cal. ,  better  knownas  Agua  Caliente  (q.  V. ). 
Its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Pala  res. 
in  1902. 

Arna  OaUente.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 176, 1903.  Aqua 
Oaliente.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind., 
20,  1883.  Oupa.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905  (own 
name).  Oupa-iiga-cit-om.~Ibid.  (own  name: 
*Qupa-at-people').  Ha-koo-pin.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  May  11,  1860.  Hakupin.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inf  n,  1905  (Di^uefio  name).  Ko-pa.— Barrows, 
£thno-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  34, 1900  ( Kawia  name). 

Ousti  ( GmU^) .  A  traditional  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Tennessee  r.,  near  Kings- 
ton, Roane  co.,  Tenn. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  521,  1900. 

Outgiineft-iias-hadai  (Outgurie^st  nas:- 
had^dH  *  owl-house  people').  Given  by 
Boas  (Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  26, 
1889)  as  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the 
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Yaku-lanas,  a  division  of  the  Raven  clan 
of  the  Haida.  It  is  really  onlv  a  house 
name  belonging  to  that  family.    ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ontheni  ( GAt-hVnt,  ' sal mon creek *).  A 
formerTlingit  town  situated  n.  of  Dry  bay, 
Alaska,     (j.  r.  s.) 

Oatnbnr.  A  Pima  rancheria  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1694;  definite  locality  un- 
known.— Kino  in  Doc.  Hist  Hex.,  4th  s., 
I,  251,  1856. 

Onwiigawi.  See  Cooweescoowee:  Ross 
{John). 

Ouyasuta.    See  Kiasutha. 

GwiMBknn  ( Qwd-ishdny  *  end  of  island ' ) . 
Formerly  the  northernmost  Haida  town 
on  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
was  named  from  the  cape  near  by  and  is 
said  to  have  been  owned  by  the  Stustas, 
but  it  has  long  been  abandoned.— Swan- 
ton, Cont  Haida,  281, 1905. 

Chraidalffaegins  (Gwai-d^Uaa^'iginSy  'is- 
land that  floats  along ' ) .  A  former  Haida 
fort  belonging  to  the  Kadusgo-kegawai 
of  Kloo.  It  was  near  the  mountain  called 
Kinggi,  famous  in  native  legend,  on  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  (j.  h.  s.) 

Gwalgahi  ( Gwatgd^ht,  *  frog  place ' ) . 
A  place  on  Hiwa^^see  r.,  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  just  above  the  junction  of  Peach- 
tree  cr.,  near  Murphy,  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C;  about  1755  the  site  of  a  villa^ 
of  refugee  Natchez,  and  later  of  a  Baptist 
mission.— Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
521,  1900. 

Owaagweh  ('one  took  out  a  locust.* — 
Hewitt).  Probably  a  former  Seneca  vil- 
lage near  Niagara  r.,  N.  Y. 
Oarrying  Plaoe  Yillage.— Morgan,  Lea^e  Iroq., 
466,  1851.  Owa-u-gneh.— Ibid.,  map.  Gw&'-a- 
gweh.— Ibid.,  466. 

Owegkkongh.  A  village  in  1657,  proba- 
bly belonging  to  the  Unami  Dela wares 
and  apparently  situated  in  n.  New  Jersey, 
near  Staten  id.,  or  in  the  adjacent  part  of 
New  York. 

Oweghkongh.— Deed  of  1667  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  XIV,  893, 1883.    Hweghkongh.— Ibid. 

OweanduB  (GweA^ndAs).  A  subdi- 
vision of  low  social  rank  of  the  Hlgahet- 
gitinai,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  274, 1905. 

Owinwah.  A  former  Niska  village  on 
Nass  r.,  Brit  Col. 

Oa'nwa.— Swanton.  field  notes.  1900-01  (name  ob- 
tained from  the  Haida).  Owinwah.— Dorsey  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  XIX,  281, 1897. 

Oyagyilakya  ( G  dg 'g  'ilak  'a,  *  always 
wanting  to  kill  people').  A  gens  of  the 
Tsawatenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  331,  1895. 

GyauBhk  ( *guir) .  A  gens  of  the  Chip- 
pewa (q.  v.). 

Gi-othk.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1830.  Oyaushk.— 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hl.st.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  44, 1885. 

Oyazru.  The  Parrot  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Gyarxobi.— Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  120, 1891. 
Oya'-xro —Stephen,  ibid.,  39.  Oyaxru  winw^.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 1900  (uriflirtl- 
•clan').  Saro.— Voth,  Hopl  Proper  Names,  81. 
1906.  Karro.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovl 
Ceremonies,  175,  1902. 
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Oyegryote  {G'^eg'^d't£^  *  descendants  of 
Gy ote' ) .  A  subdivision  of  the  Lalauitlela, 
a  gens  of  the  Tlatiasikoala. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  332,  1895. 

Oyekolekoa  {Geg^o^l^Eoa).  A  gens  of 
the  Koskimo,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — ^Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  329,  1895. 

Oyeksem  ( '  chiefs ' ) .  The  principal  gens 
in  the  following  Kwakiutl  tribes  and 
septs:  Koskimo,  Nakomgyilisala,  Tla- 
tiasikoala, Nakoaktok,  Guetela,  Walas- 
kwakiutl,  Matilpe,  Tenaktak,  Hahuamis, 
and  Wiwekae. 

Oc'MEm.— Boaa  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  329-331, 1895. 
Gye'qtEm.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
53-65,1890. 

Oyeksemianatl  (G'e'ar^^rww' ana X,  *  high- 
est chiefs').  A  gens  of  the  Koskimo,  a 
Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus., 
329,  1895. 

Gyigyekemae  {G'Vg'EqEmae^  *  chiefs*). 
A  gens  of  the  Tsawatenok,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  331, 1895. 

Oyigyilkam  ( *  those  who  receive  first  * ) . 
A  gens,  or  gentes,  ha\dng  the  same  name, 
in  the  following  Kwakiutl  tribes  and 
septs:  Wikeno,  Tlatiasikoala,  Goasila, 
Komoyue  sept  of  the  true  Kwakiutl, 
Koeksotenok,  Tlauitsis,  Nimkish,  Awai- 
tlala,  Guauaenok,  Hahuamis,  Wiwekae 
sept  of  the  Lekwiltok. 

Oi'«ilqam.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus..  328-381. 1895. 
Gyi^gyElkam.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  55,  1890.  Gyi'gyUkam.— Ibid.  Hamalak- 
yauae.— Boas  in  Petennanns  Mitt.,,  pt.  6,  130,  1887 
(name  of  ancestor). 

Oyilaktsaokf  (Cryilaxtsd^okSj  *  people  of 
the  canoe  planks' ) .  A  Tsimshian  mmily 
living  at  Kitzilas,  on  the  n.  side  of  Skeena 
r.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnol., 
232, 1888. 

Oyisgahast  {Gytsg'^ahd^stj  *  grass  peo- 
ple'). A  Niska  division  of  the  Gyispa- 
waduweda  clan,  living  in  the  town  of 
Kitwinshilk,  on  Nass  r.,  and  a  Kitksan 
division  living  in  the  town  of  Kitzegukla, 
on  Skeena r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  10th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49-50,  1895. 

Gylskabenak  ( Gxfisk'ab'Enafq) .  A  Niska 
division  of  the  Lakskiyek  clan,  living  in 
the  town  of  Lakkulzap,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyispawaduweda      ( Gi/ispawaduw  E^da^ 
'bear').      One    of    the    four   Tsimshian 
clans.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  50,  1895. 
GyispotuwE'da.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.,  ibid.,  9, 1889. 

Oyitgyigyenik  {Gi/Ugytgye^niH).  A 
Niska  division  of  the  Lakyebo  clan,  now 
in  the  town  of  Andeguale,  on  Nass  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
■Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyitkadok  (GyUHk''ad6'k').  A  Niska 
division  of  the  Kanhada  clan,  now  living 
in  the  town  of  Lakkulzap,  at  the  mouth 
of  Nags  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  10th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyitktsaktl  ( GifitxtsiVx^^i  '  people  of  the 
lake  shore ' ) .     A  subdivision  of  the  Kitzi- 


las living  in  a  villa^  on  the  s.  side  of 
Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Ztschr. 
f.  Ethnol.,  232,  1888. 

Gyitiaek  {Gyits'd^eK).  A  Niska  di- 
vision of  the  Lakskiyek  clan  living  in  the 
town  of  Kitwinshilk,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit 
Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gyitwnlnakyel  (GyUwulnaky^e^l),  A 
Niska  division  of  the  Lakyebo  clan  living 
in  the  town  of  Kitlakdamix,  on  Nass  r., 
Brit  Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Gypinm.  A  mineral  (hydrous  sulphide 
of  calcium)  embracing  three  principal 
varieties — gypsum,  satin-spar,  and  eele- 
nite — and  occuring  in  botn  crystallized 
and  massive  forms  in  connection  with 
stratified  rocks.  The  light-colored  com- 
pact forms  are  known  as  alabaster,  a 
name  sometimes  erroneously  applied  to 
certain  forms  of  travertine  and  stalagmite. 
Having  no  considerable  d^ree  of  hard- 
ness, gypsum  was  not  used  for  implements 
by  the  aborigines,  but  the  pleasing  colors 
and  translucent  effects  made  the  massive 
forms  valuable  for  ornaments  and  carv- 
ing generally.  Selenite,  which  has  the 
foliate  structure,  is  readily  separated  into 
thin  sheets  and  until  recent^ears  w  as  used 
for  window  lights  instead  oi  glass  by  some 
of  the  Pueblo  tribes.  The  same  people 
crush  the  gypsum  and  use  it  as  white- 
wash on  the  walls  of  their  houses,  gen- 
erallv  using  a  piece  of  sheep  skin  as  a 
brush.  The  Plains  Indians,  according  to 
Mooney,  roast  the  blocks  of  gypsum  and 
use  the  resulting  powder  to  clean  and 
whiten  dressed  skins  and  to  whiten  the 
gummed  tips  of  feathers  in  decorative 
work.  (w.  H.  H. ) 

Gyusiwa.  Formerly  one  of  the  west- 
em  group  of  Jemez  pueblos,  J  m.  n.  of 
Jemez  hot  springs,  on  a  slope  descending 
to  the  river  from  the  e.,  in  Sandoval  co.. 
New  Mexico.  Judging  from  the  extent 
of  the  ruins  of  the  village,  it  at  one  time 
contained  probably  800  inhabitants.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
San  Diego  de  Jemez,  and  had  a  chapel, 
erected  probably  previous  to  1617,  at 
which  date  it  was  the  principal  Jemez 
village.  The  pueblo  was  abandoned  in 
1622  on  account  of  the  persistent  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Navaho,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  scattering  the  Jemez  tribe;  but 
in  1627  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide  gathered 
the  scattered  members  and  resettled  them 
in  GyusiwaandAmushungkwa(  Pato<jua?) 
pueblos.  The  latter  was  deserted  jpnor  to 
1680,  but  Gyusiwa  was  occupied  when  the 

Eueblos  revolted  in  that  year.  It  was, 
owever,  finally  abandoned  shortly  after- 
ward. The  walls  of  the  ruined  church, 
in  some  places  8  feet  thick,  are  still  stand- 
ing. See  Bandelier,  cited  below;  Holmes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905. 
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Oiiiuuioni.~Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis.  Fom. 
Mex.,  196,  1882  (evidently  the  same).  Gin-w- 
aa.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  204, 1892. 
Chiimzique.— Ibid.,  205  (misprint  of  Zarate-Sal- 
meron's  Quiunzique).  Otiia-Be-ua. — Bandellerin 
Compte-rendu  Internat.  Cong.  Am.,  vii,  452, 1890. 
ftininrigiia  — Zarate-Salmeron  (m.  1629)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  600, 1882.  aoioiaxiffua.— 
Vargas  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis. 
Fom.  Mex.,  196,  1882.  Quinsta.— Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  136, 1889  (misquoting  Ofiate).  Hvd- 
umzi-qua.— Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629}  Rel.,  in 
Land  of  Sunshine,  183,  Feb.,  1900.  auiumiique.— 
Zarate-Salmeron  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  127, 1890.  llaiimzique.— Ibid.,  iv, 
205,  1892.  Qniiuta.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^., 
XVI,  102,  1871  (probably  the  same) .  San  Diego.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  28,  27, 1881. 
Ban  Diego  de  James.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  213.  1868. 
Ban  Diego  da  Jemes.— Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  212, 1867.  Ban  Diego 
de  Jemec— Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince, 
New  Mex,,  87,  1883.  San  Dieco  de  loe  Emez.— 
MS.  of  1643  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  206,  1892.  Ban  Diego  de  los  Hemes.— 
Vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran.,  275, 1871.  Ban  Diego 
da  lot  Temee.— Orozco  y  Berra  in  Anales  Minis. 
Fom.  Mex.,  255,1882.  8.  Diego.— D'Anvllle,  map 
Ajn.  Sept.,  1746. 

(Jyaangfli.    The  Oak  clan  of  the  former 
pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Oyuu-eh.— Hodffe  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX,  351,  1896 
(usually  with  the  soffix  -ash,  'people'). 

Haaialikyaaae  {HaaVaUk'auae^  Hhe 
shamans').  A  gens  of  the  Hahuamis, 
a  Kwakiutl  tril^. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.,  331, 1895. 

Haailakyemae  ( '  the  shamans ' ) .  A  gens 
of  the  Kwakiutl  proper,  found  among  the 
Komoyue  and  Matilpe  subdivisions. 
Haailak-Emae.- Boas  in  Kep.  Nat.  Mus.,  880, 1895. 
Haailakyemae— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
54,  1890.  Haiallkyi'uae.— Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5, 131, 1887.  L&qse.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Can.,  54,  1890.  Li'xee.— Boaa  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  830, 1895  (sig.  'going  through'). 

Haanatlenok  ( *  the  archers ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Komoyue,  a  subdivision  of  the  Kwa- 
kiutl. 

Ha'anaLen6x.— Boas  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.,  330, 1895. 
Ha'anatlenoq.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
54,  1890.  Ha'na^fino.— Boas  in  Petermanns  ^fltt., 
pt.  5, 181, 1887. 

Haankainiah  {ITankha  aiola^  Svild  goose 
there  cries').  A  former  Choctaw  town 
situated  on  a  long  flat-topped  ridge  be- 
tween Petickfa  cr.  and  Black  water  cr., 
Kemper  CO.,  Miss.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  pond  of  water  about  7  acres  in  ex- 
tent which  was  much  frequented  by  wild 
fowl.— Romans,  Florida,  310,  1775;  Hal- 
bertin  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi,  420, 1902. 

Haaskouan.     See  Grangvla. 

Haatie  (Queres:  *earth').  A  prehis- 
toric pueblo  of  the  Cochiti  near  the  foot 
of  the  Sierra  San  Mi^el,  above  Cochiti 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  is  claimed  to  have 
been  occupied  after  the  abaudonnient  of 
the  Potrero  de  lasVacas. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  157,  1892. 
Haatse.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  638.  1904. 
Ha-a-tse. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Paners,  iv, 
157,  1892,  Kat-je  Kama  T«e-shu-ma.— Ibid.,  pi.  1, 
fig.  13.  Ri-tya.— Lummis  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  98, 
18S^  Ba-tye  Ka-ma  Tze-shuxna.— Bandelier,  op. 
cit.,  159  ( ='  the  old  houses  at  the  rabbit,'  in  allu- 
sion to  the  rabbit-like  outline  of  the  neighboring 
crest).    Ban  Kifnel. — Lummis,  op.  cit. 


Habachaoa.  A  clan  of  the  Chuluflchi 
phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of  Flor- 
ida.— Pareja  ( ca.  1 61 4 )  quoted  by  Gatschet 
in  Am.Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,xvii,492,  1878. 
Habamoak.  See  Hohomok,  Hobomoko, 
Habitationi .  The  habitations  of  the  In- 
dians of  northern  America  may  be  classed 
as  community  houses  (using  the  term 


ANCIENT   CLIrF-DWELLINO,  MESA   VERDE,  COLORADO 

**  community  "  in  the  sense  of  comprising 
more  than  one  family)  and  single,  or  fam- 
ilv,  dwellings.  "The  house  architecture 
of  the  northern  tribes  is  of  little  impor- 
tance, in  itself  considered;  but  as  an  out- 
come of  their  social  condition  and  for 
comparison  with  that  of  the  southern  vil- 
lage Indiana,  is  highly  important '^  (Mor- 


DWELUN08,  PUEBLO  OF   HAND,  ARIZONA 

gan).  The  typical  community  houses, 
as  those  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  were  50  to 
100  ft  long  by  16  to  18  ft  wide,  with  frame 
of  poles  and  with  sides  and  triangular 
roof  covered  with  bark,  usually  of  the 
elm;  the  interior  was  divided  into  com- 
partments and  a  smoke  hole  was  left  in 
the  roof.     A  Mahican  house,  similar  in 
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form,  14  by  60  ft,  had  the  Bides  and  roof 
made  of  rushes  and  chestnut  bark,  with 
an  opening  along  the  top  of  the  roof  from 
end  to  end.  The  Mandan  circular  com- 
munity house  was  usually  about  40  ft  in 
diameter;  it  was  support^  by  two  series 
of  posts  and  cross-beams,  and  the  wide 
roof  and  sloping  sides  were  covered 
with  willow  or  brush  matting  and  earth. 
The  fireplace  was  in  the  center.  Morgan 
thinks  that  the  oblong,  round-roof  houses 
of  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tribes, 
seen  and  descrilied  by  Capt.  John  Smith 
and  drawn  by  John  White,  were  of  the 
community  order.  That  some  of  them 
housed  a  number  of  families  is  distinctly 
state<l.  Morgan  includes  also  in  the  com- 
munity class  the  circular,  dome-shaped 
earth  lodges  of  Sacramento  valley  and  the 
L-form,  tent-shaped,  thatched  lodges  of 
the  higher  areas  of  California;  but  the 
leading  examples  of  community  houses 
are  the  large,  sometimes  massive,  many- 
celled  clusters  of  stone  or  adobe  in  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  known  as  pueblos 
(q.  v.).  These  dwellings  vary  in  form, 
some  of  those  built  in  prehistoric  times 
being  semicircular,  others  oblong,  around 
or  inclosing  a  court  or  plaza.  These  build- 
ings were  constructea  usually  in  terrace 
form,  the  lower  having  a  one-story  tier 
of  apartments,  the  next  two  stories,  and 
so  on  to  the  uppermost  tier,  which  some- 
times constituted  a  seventh  story.  The 
masonry  consisted  usually  of  small,  flat 
stones  laid  in  adol>e  mortar  and  chinked 
with  spalls;  but  sometimes  large  balls 
of  adobe  were  used  as  building  stones,  or 
a  double  row  of  wattling  was  erected  and 
filled  in  with  grout,  solidly  tamped.  By 
the  latter  method,  known  as  pis^  con- 
struction, walls  5  to  7  ft  thick  were  some- 
times built  (see  Adobe ^  Casa  Grande). 
The  outer  walls  of  the  lowest  story  were 
pierced  only  by  small  openings,  access  to 
the  interior  being  gained  by  means  of 
ladders,  which  could  be  drawn  up,  if  nec- 
essarv,  and  of  a  hatchway  in  the  roof.  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  elaborate  struc- 
tures of  Mexico  were  developed  from 
such  hive-like  buildings  as  those  of  the 
typical  pueblos,  the  cells  increasing  in  size 
toward  the  S. ,  as  suggested  by  Bandelier. 
Chimneys apj)ear  to  hr.ve  been  unknown 
in  North  America  until  after  contact  of 
the  natives  with  pAin^peans,  the  hatch- 
way in  the  roof  serving  the  double  pur- 
pose of  entrance  and  flue. 

Other  forms,  some  community  and  oth- 
ers not,  are  the  following:  Among  the 
Eskimo,  the  karmakf  or  winter  residence, 
for  which  a  pit  of  the  re<juired  diameter  is 
dug  5  or  6  ft  deep,  with  a  frame  of  wckxI 
or  whalebone  constructed  within  2  or  8 
ft  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
covered  with  a  dome-shaped  roof  of  poles 
or  whale  ribs,  turfed  and  earthed  over. 


Entrance  is  gained  by  an  underground  pas- 
sage way .  The  temporary  hunting  lodge  of 
the  Labrador  Eskimo  was  sometimes  ( on- 
structed  entirely  of  the  ribs  and  vertebrae 
of  the  whale.  Another  form  of  Eskimo 
dwelling  is  the  hemispherical  snow  house, 
or  iglUf  built  of  blocks  of  snow  laid  in  spiral 
courses.     The    Kaniagmiut  build    large 

g^rmanent  houses,  called  barabara  bv  the 
ussians,  which  accommodates  or  4  iami- 


E8KIMO  HOUSE,  EAST  CAPE,  SIBERIA.       ( NELSON ) 

lies;  these  are  constructed  by  digging  a 
square  pit  2  ft  deep,  the  sides  of  which 
are  lined  with  planks  that  are  carried  to 
the  required  height  above  the  surface  and 
roofed  with  boards,  poles,  or  whale  ribs, 
thickly  covered  with  grass;  in  the  roof  is  a 
smoke  hole,  and  on  the  eastern  side  adoor. 
The  Tlingiti  Haida,  and  some  other  tribes 
build  sul^tantial  rectangular  houses  with 
sides  and  ends  formed  of  planks  and  with 
the  fronts  elaborately  carved  and  painted 
with  symbolic 
figures.  Di- 
rectly in  front 
of  the  house 
a  totem  pole 
^^  is  placed,  and 
V.  _2r  near  by  a  me- 
morial pole 
is   erected. 


SNOW  HOUSE  OF  CENTRAL  ESKIMa      a,  FRONT  VIEW;  6,  QROUNO 

plan;  «^  SECTION,   (boas) 

These  houses  are  sometimes  40  by  100  ft  in 
the  Nootkaand  Salish  region,  and  are  occu- 
pied by  a  numl)er  of  families.  Formerly 
some  of  the  Haida  houses  are  said  to 
have  been  built  on  platforms  supported 
by  jx)sts;  some  of  these  seen  by  such  early 
navigators  as  Vancouver  were  25  or  30  ft 
above  ground,  access  being  had  by  notched 
logs  serving  as  ladders.  Among  the  N.  W. 
inland  tribes,  as  the  Nez  Perc^  the  dwell- 
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inp  was  a  frame  of  poles  covered  with 
rush  matting  or  with  buffalo  or  elk  skins. 
The  houses  of  the  California  tribes,  some 
of  which  are  above  noted,  were  rectan- 
gular or  circubur;  of  the  latter,  some  were 
conical,  others  dome-shaped.    There  was 


HAIDA  HOUSE  WITH  TOTEM   POLE.       (HIBLACk) 

also  formerly  in  use  in  various  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  some  extent  on  the  interior 
plateaus,  a  semisubterranean  earth-cov- 
ered lodge  known  amongtheMaiduas^wi. 
The  most  primitive  abodes  were  those 
of  the  Paiute  and  the  Cocopa,  consist- 
ing simply  of  brush  shelters  for  summer, 


house  of  northern  caufornia  indians;  klamath  river, 
(powers) 

and  for  winter  of  a  framework  of  poles 
bent  together  at  the  top  and  covered 
with  brush,  bark,  and  earth.  Somewhat 
similar  structures  are  erecrted  by  the 
Pueblos  as  farm  shelters,  and  more  elab- 
orate houses  of  the  same  general  type 
are  built  by  the  Apache  of  Arizona.     As 


APACHE   HOUSE  Of   BRUSH   AND   CANVAS 

indicated  by  archeological  researches,  the 
circular  wigwam,  witn  sides  of  bark  or 
mats,  built  over  a  shallow  excavation  in 
the  soil,  and  with  earth  thrown  against 
the  base,  appears  to  have  been  the  usual 
form  of  dwelling  in  the  Ohio  valley  and  the 
immediate  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  pre- 


historicand  early  historic  times.  Another 
kind  of  dwelling,  in  use  in  Arkansas  l^efore 
the  discovery,  was  a  rectangular  structure 
with  two  rooms  in  front  and  one  in  the 
rear;  thewallswereofuprightposts  thickly 
plastered  with  clay  on  a  sort  of  wattle. 


HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION,    MOUND    BUILDERS.      PLASTERED 
WATTLE  WORK.       (tHOMAs) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pueblo  struc- 
tures, buildings  of  stone  or  adobe  were 
unknown  until  recent  times. 

Thed  wellingjsof  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  as  the  Sioux,  Arapaho,  Comanche, 
and  Kiowa,  were  generally  portable  skin 
tents  or  tipis,  but  those  of  the  Omaha, 


VILLAGE  OF  TIPIS ;    PLAINS   INDIANS 

Osage,  and  some  others  were  more  sub- 
stantial (see  Earth  lodge.  Grass  lodge). 
The  dwellings  of  the  Omaha,  according  to 
Miss  Fletcher,  *'are  built  by  setting  care- 
fully selected  and  prepared  posts  together 
in  a  circle,  and  binding  them  firmly  with 
willows,  then  backing  them  with  dried 


NAVAHO  HOQAN    ( EARTH    LODGE ) 


grass,  and  covering  the  entire  structure 
with  closely  packed  sods.  The  roof  is 
made  in  the  same  manner,  having  an 
additional  support  of  an  inner  circle  of 
posts,  with  crotchets  to  hold  the  cross  logs 
which  act  as  beams  to  the  dome-shaped 
roof.     A  circular  opening  in  the  center 
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serves  as  a  chimney  and  also  to  give  light 
to  the  interior  of  the  dwelling;  a  sort  of 


PALMETTO    house;    LOUISIANA   INDIANS 

sail  is  rigged  and  fastened  outside  of  this 
opening  to  guide  the  smoke  and  prevent 
it  from  annoying 
the  occupants  of 
the  lodge.  The 
entrance  passage- 
way, which  usu- 
ally faces  east- 
ward, is  from  6 
to  10  ft  long  and 
is  built  in  the 
same  manner  as 
the  lodge.'*  An 
important  type 
is  the  Wichita 
grass  hut,  circu- 
lar, dome-shaped 
with  conical  top. 
The  frame  is 
built  somewhat 


WINNEBAGO   BARK    HOUSE;    MINNESOTA.       (qILFILLAn) 


in  panels  formed  hy  ribs  and  crossbars; 
these  are  covered  with  grass  tied  on  shin- 
gle fash  ion.  These  grass  lodges  vary  in  di- 
ameter from  40  to  50  ft.  The  early  Florida 
houses,  acconling  to  Le  Moyne's  illustra- 
tions published  by  DeBry,  were  either  cir- 
cular with  dome-like  roof,  or  oblong  with 
rounded  roof  like  thoseof  Secotan  in  North 
Carolina,  as  shown  in  John  White's  fig- 
ures. The  frame  was  of  poles;  the  sides 
and  roof  were  covered  with  bark,  or  the 
latter  was  sometimes  thatched.  The  Chip- 
pewa usually  constructed  a  conical  or  hem- 
ispherical framework  of  poles,  covered 
with  bark.  Formerly  caves  and  rock 
shelters  were  used  in  some  sections  as 
abodes,  and  in  the  Pueblo  region  houses 
were  formerly  constructed  in  natural 
recesses  or  shelters  in  the  cliffs,  whence 
the  designation  diff-dwelUngs.  Similar 
habitations  are  still  in  use  to  some  extent 
by  the Tarahumareof  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Cavate  houses  with  several  rooms  were  also 
hewn  in  the  sides  of  soft  volcanic  cliffs;  so 
numerous  are  these  in  Verde  valley,  Ari- 
zona, and  the  Jemez  plateau,  New  Mex- 
ico, that  for  miles  the  cliff  face  is  honey- 
combed with  them.  As  a  rule  the  women 
were  the  builders  of  the  houses  where 
wood  was  the  structural  material,  but  the 
men  assisted  with  the  heavier  work.  In 
the  Southern  states  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  erect  mounds  as  foundations  for 


council  bouses,  for  the  chief's  dwelling, 
or  for  structures  designed  for  other  official 
uses. 

The  erection  of  houses,  especially  those 
of  a  permanent  character,  was  usually 
attended  with  great  ceremony,  particu- 
larly when  the  time  for  dedication  came. 
The  construction  of  the  Navaho  hogdn, 
for  example,  was  done  in  accordance  with 
fixed  rules,  as  was  the  cutting  and  sewing 
of  the  tipi  among  the  Plains  tribes,  while 
the  new  houses  erected  during  the  year 
were  usually  dedicated  with  ceremony 
and  feasting.  Although  the  better  types 
of  houses  were  symmetrical  and  well  pro- 
portioned, their  "builders  had  not  learned 
the  use  of  the 
square  or  the 
plumb-line;  the 
unit  of  measure 
was  also  appar- 
ently unknown, 
and  even  in  the 
best  types  of 
ancient  Pueblo 
masonry  the 
joints  of  the 
stonework  were 
not  "broken." 
The  Indian 
names  for  some 
of  their  struc- 
tures, as  tipi, 
wigwam,  wicki- 
up, hogan,  and  iglu,  have  come  into  use  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  by  English-speak- 
ing people.  See  Adohe^  Archeology^  Archi- 
tedure,  Cliff-dweUingSf  Earth  lodge^  Forti- 
fication and  Defense,  Grass  lodgCy  Hogan, 
Kiva,  MoundSy  Pueblos,  Tipi. 


SECOTA,   A  TOWN  OF  THE  CAROUNA  COAST.       (hARIOT) 
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Consult  Boas  in  Proc.  Nat.  Mas.,  xi, 
1889;  Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  385, 
1903;  VI,  51, 1904;  vii,  480, 1905;  viii,  39, 
1906;  De  Br>',  Brevis  Narratio,  1591;  Har- 
iot,  Virpnia,  repr.  1874.  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905; 
Catlin,  Manners  and  Customs  N.  A. 
Inds.,  1841;  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa,  1903;  Bandelier  in  various 
Papers  of  the  Archeeol.  Inst.  America; 
Morgan,  Houses  and  House-life  of  the 
American  Aborigines,  Cont  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  IV,  1881;  Willoughby  in  Am.  An- 
throp., VIII,  No.  1,  1906;  Holm,  Descr. 
New  Sweden,  1834;  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57;  Dellenbaugh,  North 
Americans  of  Yesterday,  1901;  Matthews, 
Navaho  Legends,  1897;  also,  the  various 
reports  of  the  B.  A.  E.:  Boas,  Murdoch, 
Nelson,  and  Turner  for  the  Eskimo;  Dor- 
eey  for  the  Omaha;  C.  and  V.  Mindeleff 
for  the  Navaho  and  Pueblos;  Fewkes  for 
the  Pueblos;  Hoffman  for  the  Menominee 
and  Chippewa,  etc.  (c.  t.) 

Hacanao.  Mentioned  by  the  Gentleman 
of  Elvas  in  1557  (Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ..  ix, 
132, 1851 )  as  a  province  of  which  Moscoso 
waa  informed  in  1542;  apparently  on  the 
N.  E.  Texan  border,     tin  identified. 

Hachaath.  An  extinct  Nootka  tribe 
which  formerly  lived  on  or  n.  of  Barclay 
sd.,  Vancouver  id. 

A-y-oh»r1ai.-Je Witt.  Narr. .  120. 1849.  Avtoh-arU.— 
Ibfd.,  37.  Haoi'ath.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  82, 1890.    Hatca'ath.— Ibid.,  81. 

Hachepiriimi  ( '  younj^ dogs  * ) .  A  former 
Arikara band  under  chief  Cninanitu,  The 
Brother. 

Ha-ae'-pi-ri-i-nu'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  857. 1862.  Young  Doga.— Culbertaon  In 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 143. 1851. 

Hachimak.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
A^ttu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Haohos  (prob.  Span.:  a  fagot  or  bundle 
of  straw  or  grass  covered  with  resin) .  Men- 
tioned as  a  wild  tribe  of  New  Mexico  in 
the  18th  century. — Villa-Sef\or,  Theatro 
Am.,pt.  2,412,1748. 

Haokensack  {Ackkinkcis-hackyj  *the 
stream  that  unites  with  another  in  low 
level  ground.* — Hecke welder) .  A  former 
division  of  the  Unami  Delawares,  occupy- 
ing the  territory  designated  by  the  In- 
dians Ackkinkashacky,  embracing  the 
valleys  of  Hackensack  and  Passaic  rs.  in 
N.  New  Jersey.  Their  principal  village 
was  Gamoenapa,  usually  known  as  Com- 
munipaw.  Tney  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  events  of  1643-44,  but  subsequently 
appear  as  mediators  through  their  chief 
Ontany  (Oratamy,  Oratam,  etc. ),  who  en- 
joyed, to  a  ripe  old  age,  the  confidence  of 
ms  people  and  the  surrounding  chieftain- 
cies, as  well  as  that  of  the  whites.  The 
lands  of  the  tribe  embraced  Jersey  City, 
Hoboken,  a  part  of  Staten  island,  Wee- 
hawken,    Newark,    Passaic,  etc.    Their 


number  was  estimated  at  1,000  in  1643,  of 
which  300  were  warriors,  probably  an  ex- 
aggeration (Ruttenber).  (j.  M.  c.  T.) 
Aofikingkeaaeky.— Doc.  of  1663  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xni,  276,  1881.  Aohkinkehaokr.— Treaty  of 
1645,  ibid.,  18.  AchUnkes  hadcy.— Doc.  of  1643, 
ibid.,  14.  Ackiiiekcaaky.~Doc.  of  1663.  ibid.,  280. 
Haoantaoke.— Doc.  of  1662,  ibid.,  xiv.  512,  1883. 
Haocinaaok.— Doc.  ca.  1643,  ibid.,  I,  198,  1856. 
Eaobinghaaok.— Deed  of  1657.  ibid,  xiv.  394, 1883. 
Haohkinkeshakv.— Doc.  of  1656,  ibid.,  xill.  55.1881. 
Hackeaaaek.— Treaty  of  1673,  ibid.,  476.  Haok- 
inokeaaky.— Stuyvesant  (1663),  ibid.,  823.  Eaok- 
iagheaaky.— Doc.  of  1662,  ibid.,  218.  Eaok- 
•     •       'l.— Deed   of  1657,   ibid.,   xiv,   393,   1883. 


Haokingh»aflk1ii.~Doc.  of  1660.  ibid.,  182.  Haok- 
inghaakij.— Doc.  of  1663,  ibid.,  xiii,  305,  1881. 
HaokingkeMMky.— Doc.  of  1663,  ibid.,  294.  Eaok- 
ingkeaoaky.— Doc.  of  1663,  ibid.,  289.  Hack- 
ingaaek.— Report  of  1644,  ibid.,  i,  160, 1856.  Hack- 
inkaaacky.— Treaty  of  1660,  ibid.,  xin,  148,  1881. 
HaokinkeMkokingha.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  183. 
Haokinkeaaokr.— Doc.  of  1663,  ibid.,  294.  Haok- 
inkesaky.— Ibid.  Haokiniaok. — Doc.  ea.  1643, 
ibid..  1, 199. 1856.  Haokinaagh.— Doc.  of  1673,  ibid., 
II,  606,  1858.  Haokquinaack.~Doc.  of  1650,  ibid., 
1,411,  1856.    HaoquiBMok.— Ibid. 

Haddo.    See  Huddoh. 

Hadley  Indians.  A  small  body  or  band, 
possibly  Nipmuc,  which,  at  the  time  of 
King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  occupied  a 
small  fort  about  a  mile  above  Hatfield, 
on  the  w.  side  of  Connecticut  r.,  in 
Hampshire  co.,  Mass.  They  abandoned 
their  village  to  join  Philip's  forces  and 
thereafter  ceased  to  be  known  under  the 
name  above  given.  (j.  m.) 

Hadiapoke'f  Band  (from  the  name  of  its 
chief,  ** Horse-stopper").  A  Paviotso 
band  formerly  at  Gold  canyon,  Carson 
r.,  w.  Nev.,  said  to  number  110  in  1859. 
Had-sa-poke't  1>and.~Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 
873, 1860. 

Hadtnitashi  ('touches  no  green  com 
husks ' ) .  A  former  subgens  ofthe  Hanga 
gens  of  the  Omaha. 

Ha-»u-it'ail.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227, 
1897. 

Ha«na.  A  former  Haida  town  on  the 
B.  end  of  Maude  id.,  Skidegate  inlet, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids. ,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  occupied  in  very  early  times 
by  the  Djahui-skwahladagai,  and  in  re- 
cent years  it  was  reoccupied  by  the  west 
coast'Haida,  who  desired  to  be  nearer  the 
traders,  but  after  a  comparatively  short 
occupancy  thepeople moved  to  Skidegate 
about  1880.  There  are  said  to  have  l^n 
13  houses,  which  would  indicate  a  popu- 
lation of  about  150.  ( J.  R.  s. ) 
Eliina  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125,  1895  (Khlna  =  Haena). 
Hew  Gold  Harbour  villafe.— Dawson,  Queen  Char- 
lotte Ids.,  168B,  1880.  Xa'ina.— Swan  ton,  Cont. 
Haida,  279, 1906. 

Haeser.  A  former  tribe  near  the  low^er 
Rio  Grande,  living  with  the  Gueiquesales, 
ManosPrietas,  Bocores,  Pinanaca,  Escaba, 
Cacastes,  Cocobipta,  Cocomague,  Codame, 
Contotores,  Colorados,  Babiamares,  and 
Taimamares.  Probably  Coahuiltecan. 
Biaexer.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat. 
Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  340,  1903.    Xaewr.— Ibid.,  344. 

Ha^i  (Xd^gtj  said  to  mean  'striped'). 
A  Haida  town  on  or  near  the  largest  of  the 
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Boikus  ids.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  reef 
which,  in  local  mythology,  was  the  first 
land  to  appear  above  the  waters  of  the 
flood,  bearing  the  ancestress  of  all  the 
Raven  people  upon  it.  The  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  Ninstints  division  of  the  same 
name.— S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277, 1905. 

Hagi-lanai  (X&gi-Wnas^  *I>eople  of 
striped  (?)  town' ).  A  subdivision  of  the 
Haida,  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  and 
occupying  the  town  of  Ha^,  on  Hagi  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Bnt.  Col.  From 
the  circumstance  attending  their  supposed 
origin  (see  Hagi)  the  family  claimed  to 
be  the  oldest  on  the  islands,  but  it  is  now 
represented  by  only  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals. There  were  two  subdivisions, 
the  Huldanggats  and  the  Keda-lanas. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  268,  1905. 

HagUi.  A  Yuman  tribe  or  division 
which  in  1604-05  occupied  5  rancherias 
on  the  lower  Rio  Colorado,  between  the 
Cohuanas  (Yuma)  and  the  Halligua- 
mayas,  of  which  latter  (identifiable  with 
the  Quigyuma)  they  apparently  formed 
apart. 

EmUL— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  110, 
1890.  H«f lli.  — Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629) .  Rel. ,  in 
Land  of  Sunshine,  106,  Jan.  1900.  TUflli.— Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  156, 1889. 

Hagonolienda.  A  former  Iroquois  town, 
probably  belonging  to  the  people  of 
Tequenondahi,  and  situated  in  1535  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  Ja(^ues  Cartier 
r.  with  the  St  Lawrence.  The  chief  of 
this  town  gave  a  small  girl  to  Cartier  on 
his  second  voyage,  and  placed  Cartier  on 
his  guard  against  the  machinations  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  peoples  dwelling  around 
Stadacona  and  elsewhere  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. For  this  reason  Cartier,  in  his 
third  voyage,  in  1540,  gave  this  chief  2 
small  boys  to  learn  the  language,  and  also 
a  "cloake  of  Paris  red,  which  cloake  was 
set  with  yealow  and  white  buttons  of 
Tinne,  and  small  belles."  See  Cartier, 
Bref  R^cit,  67,  1863.  (j.  n.  b.  h.] 

Hagwilget  (Tsimshian:  *  well  dressed* ). 
The  chief  village  of  the  Hwotsotenne, 
on  Bulk  ley  r.,  3  m.  s.  e.  of  Hazel  ton,  Brit. 
Col.;  pop.  500  in  1870,  161  in  1904. 
Achwlg«t.— Horetzky.  Canada  on  Pac,  103,  1874. 
Abwilfate.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can,, 
1879-80.  20B,  1^81.  Hmlget.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1869,  56.3.  1870.  Hagwiljct.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
1904,  pi.  2.  73, 19a5.  Ha-gwfl'-kit.— Henshaw,  MS. 
note,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Tichah.— Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  map,  1892.  Tiitsk.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  212,  1902  (Kitksun  form). 

Hahamatsei  ('old  mats').  A  subdivi- 
sion or  sent  of  the  Lekwiltok,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.  They  received  their  name  because 
they  were  slaves  of  the  Wiwekae  sept. 
Recently  thev  have  taken  the  name  of 
Walitflum,  *tKe  great  ones.*  Pop.  53  in 
1901,  43  in  1904. 

Chaohamit8et.~Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 
131, 1887.  H'ah'amatses.— Boa8  in  Bull.  Am.Geog. 
Soo.,  230, 1387.  Zahk-ah-mah-Uii.— Can.  Ind.  Aff , 
119,1880.    KakamaUU.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.    Qa'- 


qamatMs.~Boa8.  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Cm..  55, 
1890.  Wa'-lit-ram.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc 
Can.,v,8ec.ii,65.1887.  Wan-lit-tah-moak.— Sproat 
in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  149,  1879.  Waw-lit-aum.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  189, 1884.  Xa'zamatsEs.  — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  831, 1895. 

Hahamo^na.  A  former  Gabrielefio 
rancheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a 
locality  later  called  &mcho  Verdugos. — 
Ried  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 

Hahas.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
at  the  principal  port  of  Santa  Cruz  id., 
Cal.,  probably  at  Prisoners*  harbor. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Hahatonwanna  ('small  village  at  the 
falls').  .  A  former  Sioux  villa^  or  divi- 
sion at  the  Falls  of  St  Anthony,  Minn. ; 
mentioned  doubtfullv  by  Dorsey  (1880). 
Given  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Yankton  of  the  north, 
of  which  Mahpeondotak  was  chief.  The 
name  may  refer  to  an  incorporated  Chip- 
pewa band. 

Hahatouadeba.— Jeffeiys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5.  1776. 
Hah-har-tonos.^Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
99,  1905.  Har-har-tones.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Dia- 
cov.,  34. 1806.    Horhetoiu—De  Tlsle  (1701).  map  in 

Neill,  Hl^t.  Minn.,  164. 1858.   Horhetton Jefferys, 

Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Korheton.— La  Tour, 
Am.  8ept.,  map,  1779  (misprint). 

HahekolatI  (Hd^hiqolnL^  descendants  of 
Hakolatl *),  A  subdivision  of  the  Lalau- 
itlela,  a  ^ns  of  the  Tlatlasikoala  (q.  v. ), 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.,  332,  1895. 

Hahaamii.  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  living  on 
Wakeman  sd.^Brit  Col.;  pop.  63  in  1901, 
the  last  time  they  were  officially  reported. 
They  are  divided  into  three  Rentes:  Gyek- 
sem,  Gyigyilkam,  and  Haaialikyauae. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus..  331,  1895. 
Ab-knaw-ah-miah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  189, 1884.  Ab- 
know-ah-miah.— Ibid.,  814,  1892.  Ah-wha-miah.— 
Ibid., 364, 1897.  A-kwa'-amiah.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  65.  A-qua-mish.— 
Kane.  Wand,  in  N. Am.. app.,  1859.  Ohaohoa'mia.— 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt.  5, 130, 1887.  Soqua- 
miah.  —Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  H'ah'aiiiiis.~BoHS  in 
Bull.  Am.Geog. Soc., 228, 1887.  Eaqna'mia.— Boas, 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can. ,  55, 1890.  Hazva'mia.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  831, 1896. 

Haida  ( AVwto,  '  people ') .  The  native 
and  popular  name  for  the  Indians  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  the 
s.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  Alaska,  com- 
prising the  Skittagetan  family  (q.  v.).  By 
the  natives  themselves  the  term  may  be 
applied  generally  to  any  human  being  or 
specifically  to  one  speaking  the  Haida 
language.  Some  authors  have  i  mproperly 
restricted  the  application  of  the  term  to 
the  Queen  Charlotte  islanders,  calling  the 
Alaskan  Haida,  Kaigani  (q.  v. ).  Several 
English  variants  of  this  word  owe  their 
origin  to  the  fact  that  a  suffix  usually  ac- 
companies it  in  the  native  language,  m^- 
ing  it  Ha^de  in  one  dialect  and  Haida^^ 
in  the  other. 

On  the  ground  of  physical  characteris- 
tics the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian 
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Cples  should  be  grouped  together, 
iguage  and  social  organization  indicate 
still  cloeer  affinities  between  the  Haida 
and  Tlingit. 

According  to  their  own  traditions  the 
oldest  Haida  towns  stood  on  the  £.  shore, 
at  Naikun  and  on  the  broken  coast  of 
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Moresby  id.  Later  a  portion  of  the  people 
moved  to  the  w.  coa.«t,  and  between  150 
and  200  years  ago  a  still  larger  section,  the 
Kaigani,  drove  the  Tlingit  from  part  of 
Prince  of  Wales  id.  and  settled  there. 
Although  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  were  visited  by  Span- 
iards during  the  17th  century,  the  first 
certain  account  of  their  discovery  is  that 
by  Ensign  Juan  Perez,  in  the  corvette 
i5wn/ta^,  inl774.  He  named  the  N.  point 
of  the  islands  Cabo  de  Santa  Margarita. 
Bodega  and  Maurelle  visited  them  the 
year  after.  In  1786  La  Perouse  coasted 
the  shores  of  the  islands,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Capt.  Dixon  spent  more  than  a 
month  around  them,  and  the  islands  are 
named  from  his  vessel,  the  Queen  Char- 
loUe.  After  that  time  scores  of  vessels 
from  England  and  New  England  resorted 
to  the  coast,  principally  to  trade  for  furs, 
in  which  business  the  earlier  voyagers 
reaped  golden  harvests.  The  most  im- 
portant expeditions,  as  those  of  which 
there  is  some  record,  were  by  Capt.  Doug- 
las, Capt  Jos.  Ingraham  of  Boston,  Capt. 
Etienne  Marchand  in  the  French  ship 
SoUdCy  and  Capt.  Geo.  Vancouver  (Daw- 
son, Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  1880). 

The  advent  of  whites  was,  as  usual,  dis- 
astrous to  the  natives.  They  were  soon 
stripped  of  their  valuable  furs,  and, 
through  smallpox  and  general  immorality. 


they  have  been  reduced  in  the  last  60 
years  to  one- tenth  of  their  former  strength. 
A  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
was  long  established  at  Masset,  but  is  now 
no  longer  remunerative.  At  Skidegate 
there  are  works  for  the  extraction  of  dog- 
fish oil,  which  furnish  employment  to  the 
people  during  much  of  the  year;  but  in 
summer  all  tne  Indians  from  this  place 
and  Masset  go  to  the  mainland  to  w^ork  in 
salmon  canneries.  The  Masset  people 
also  make  many  canoes  of  immense  cedars 
to  sell  to  other  coast  tribes.  The  Kaigani 
still  occupy  3  towns,  but  the  population  of 
2  of  them,  Kasaan  and  Klinkwan,  is  incon- 
siderable. Neighboring  salmon  canneries 
give  them  work  all  summer. 

Mission  stations  are  maintained  by  the 
Methodists  at  Skidegate,  by  the  Church 
of  England  at  Masset,  and  by  the  Presby- 
terians at  Howkan,  Alaska.  Nearly  all 
of  the  people  are  nominally  Christians. 

The  Haiaa,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian  seem 
to  show  greater  adaptability  to  civilization 
and  to  display  less  religious  conservatism 
than  many  of  the  tribes  farther  s.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  superior  to  them 
by  the  white  settlers,  and  they  certainly 
showed  themselves  such  in  war  and  in  the 
arts.  Of  all  peoples  of  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
Haida  were  the  best  carvers,  painters,  and 
canoe  and  house  builders,  and  they  still 
earn  considerable  money  by  selling  carved 
objects  of  wood  and  slate  to  traders  and 
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tourists.  Standing  in  the  tribe  depended 
more  on  the  jxissesyion  of  i*ropertv  than 
on  ability  in  war,  so  that  considerable  in- 
terchangeof  goods  took  place  and  the  peo- 
ple l)ecame  sharp  traders.  The  morals  of 
the  people  were,  however,  very  loose. 
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Canoes  were  to  the  people  of  this  coast 
what  the  horse  became  to  the  Plains 
Indians.  They  were  hollowed  out  of  sin- 
gle logs  of  cedar,  and  were  sometimes 
very  large.  Houses  were  built  of  huge 
cedar  beams  and  planks  which  were 
worked  out  with  adzes  and  wedges  made 
anciently  of  stone,  and  put  together  at 
great  feasts  called  by  the  whites  by  the 
largon  word  "potlatch"  (q.  v.).  Each 
house  onlinarily  had  a  single  car\^ed  pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  gable  end  presented 
to  the  beach  (see  ArchUedure).  Often  the 
end  posts  in  front  were  also  carved  and 
the  whole  house  front  painted.  The  dead 
were  placed  in  mortuary  houses,  in  boxes 
on  carved  poles,  or  sometimes  in  caves. 
Shamans  were  placed  after  death  in  small 
houses  built  on  prominent  points  along 
shore.  Among  the  beliefs  of  the  Haida 
reincarnation  held  a  prominent  place. 

An  estimate  of  the  Haida  population 
made,  acconling  to  Dawson,  by  John 
Work,  between  ia36  and  1841^  gives  a 
total  of  8, 328,  embracing  1 ,735  Kaijmni  and 
6, 693  Queen  Charlotte  islanders.  Dawson 
estimated  the  number  of  people  on  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  in  1880  as  between 
1,700  and  2,000.  An  estimate  made  for 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs in  1888  (Ann.  Rep.,  317)  gives  2,500, 
but  the  figures  were  evidently  exag^r- 
ated,  for  when  a  census  of  Masse t,  Skide- 
gate,  and  Gold  Harbor  was  taken  the  year 
after  (Ann.  Rep.,  272)  it  gave  only  637. 
This,  nowever,  left  out  of  consideration 
the  people  of  New  Kloo.  In  1894  (Ann. 
Rep.,  280),  when  these  were  first  adoed  to 
the  list,  the  entire  Haida  population  was 
found  to  be  639.  The  figures  for  the  }[ear 
following  were  593,  but  from  that  time 
showed  an  increase  and  stood  at  IM  in 
1902.  In  1904,  however,  they  had  suffered 
a  sharp  decline  to  587.  Petroff  in  1880-81 
reported  788  Kaigani,  but  this  figure  may 
be  somewhat  too  high,  since  Dall  about 
the  same  time  estimated  their  number  at 
300.  According  to  the  census  of  1890 
there  were  391,  and  they  are  now  (1905) 
estimated  at  300.  The  entire  Haida  pop- 
ulation would  thus  seem  to  be  about  900. 

The  Alaskan  Haida  are  called  Kaigani. 
By  the  Queen  Charlotte  islanders  they 
are  designated  Kets-hade  (Q/ets  xd^de)\ 
which  probably  means  *  people  of  the 
strait*  The  people  of  Masset  inlet  and 
the  N.  end  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  gener- 
ally are  called  by  their  southern  kinsmen 
Gao-haidagai  (Gao  xa^-ida-ga-i)y  *  inlet 
people,'  and  those  living  around  the 
southern  point  of  the  group  are  called 
Gunghet-haidagai  {Ga^  fUet-xd^'idA^a-i), 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  south- 
erly capes  in  their  territory.  All  of  these 
latter  finally  settled  in  the  town  after- 
ward known  to  whites  as  Ninstints,  and 
hence  came  to  be  called  Ninstints  people. 


The  entire  stock  is  divided  into  two 
'* sides'*  or  clans — Raven  (Hoy a)  and 
Eagle  ( Got )— each  of  which  is  subdivided 
and  resubdivided  into  numerous  smaller 
local  groups,  as  given  below.  (The  braces 
indicate  that  the  families  grouped  there- 
under were  related.  Theoretically  each 
clan  was  descended  from  one  woman.) 

Raven 
Aokeawai. 

a.  Hlingwainaas-hadai. 
6.  Taolnaas-hadai) 
Daiyuahl-lanas  (or)  kasta-kegawaL 
Djahui-skwahladagai. 
Hlgaiu-lanas. 

a.  Hlgagilda-kegawai. 
Kogangas. 
Skwahladas. 

a.  Nasto-kegawai. 
Hagi-lanas. 

a.  Huldanggats. 
6.  Keda-lanas. 
Hlgahet^-lanas. 

a.  Kilstlaidjat-taking-galung. 
6.  Sels. 
Stasaos-kegawai. 

a.  Gunghet-kegawai. 
Kadusgo-kegawai. 
Yaku-lanas. 

a.  Aovaku-lnagai. 

b,  (Alaskan  branch.^ 

1.  Kaadnaas-nadai. 

2.  Yehlnaas-hadai. 

3.  Skistlainai-hadai. 

4.  Nakeduts-hadai. 
Naikun-kegawai. 

a.  Huados. 
Kuna-lanas. 

a.  Hlielungkun-lnagai. 

b.  Saguikun-lnagai. 

c.  Teeskun-Inagai. 

d.  Yagunkun-lnagai. 
Stlenga-lanas. 

a.  Aostlan-lnagai. 

b.  Dostlan-lnagai. 

1.  Kaiinl-lanas. 

c.  Teesstlan-lnagai. 

d.  Yagunstlan-lnagai. 
'Kagials-kegawai. 

a.  Kils-haidagai. 
6.  Kogahl-lanas. 
Tadji-lanas.     There  were  two  great  di- 
visions of  this  name,  the   southern 
one  with  a  subdivision  called — 
a.  Kaidju-kegawai. 
Kas-lanas. 

{Kianusili. 
Sa^ngusili. 
Skidaokao. 
Koetas. 

a.  Hlkaonedis. 

L  Huadjinaas-hadai. 

c.  Nakalas-hadai. 

d.  Neden-hadai. 

e.  Chats-hadai. 
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Djahui-gitinai. 
Gitins  of  Skidegate. 

a.  Nayuuns-haidagai. 

6.  Nasagas-haidagai. 

c.  Lgalai^uahl-lanas. 

d.  Gitingidjats. 
Hlgahet-gitinai. 

a.  Djahuihl^het-kegawai. 

b.  Yaku-gitmai. 

c.  Hlgahet-kegawai. 

d.  Kanlgui-hlgahet-gitinai. 

e.  Gweundus. 
Sagui-gitunai. 

a.  Kialdagwuns. 
Djigoaahl-lanas. 

a.  Tlduldjitamae. 
Kaiahi-lanas. 

a.  Stasaofi-lanas. 
Kona-kegawai. 

a.  Dagan^asels. 

b.  Sus-haidagai. 
Stawas-haidagai. 

a.  Heda-haidagai. 

b.  Kahligua-haidagai. 

c.  Sa-haidagai. 
Do-gitunai. 
Gituns  (of  Maiffiet). 

a.  Mamun-gitunai. 

1.  Ao-gitiinai. 

b.  Undlskadjins-gitunai. 

c.  Tees-gitunai. 

d.  Sadjugahl-lanas. 
Dj  US-hade. 
Sagua-lanas. 

a.  Dotuskustl. 

Chets-gitunai. 

Tohlka-^tiinai. 

Widja-gitunai. 

Gunghet-kegawai. 

Saki-kegawai. 

Skidai-lanas. 

Stagi-lanas. 
Lana-chaadus. 
&alen<la8. 

a.  HHmulnaas-hadai. 

b.  Nahawas-hadai. 
8tustas. 

a.  Kawas. 

b.  Kangguatl-lanas. 

c.  HlieiuDg-keawai. 

d.  Hlielung-stustai. 

e.  Nekun-Htustai. 

/.  Chawagis-stustae. 
g,  Yadus. 

1.  Ildjnnai-hadai. 

2.  Naalgus-hadai. 

3.  Nakons-hadai. 

4.  Otkialnaas-hadai. 

5.  Otnaas-hadai. 
Chaahl-lanas. 

a.  Lanaguknnhlin-hadai. 
6.  Hotagaetlas-hadai. 

c.  Bkahene-hadai. 

d,  Stolnaas-hadai. 
Taahl-lanas  (clan  uncertain). 


The  principal  towns  known  to  have 
been  occupied  by  large  bodies  of  people 
in  comparatively  recent  times,  although 
not  always  contemporaneously,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, the  Kaigani  towns  being  marked 
with  an  asterisk :  Chaahl  ( on  Moresby  id. ) , 
Cumshewa,  Dadens,  Gahlinskun,  Haena, 
Hlielung,  Howkan,*Kai8un,  Kasaan,*  Ka- 
yung,  Kiusta,  Klinkwan,*  Kloo,  Kung, 
Kweundlas,*  Masset,  Naikun,  Ninstints, 
Skedans,  Skid^ate,  Sukkwan,*  Tigun, 
Yaku,  and  Yan.  Of  these  only  Howkan, 
Kasaan,  Kayung,  Klinkwan,  Masset,  and 
Skidegate  are  now  inhabited. 

In  Sidition  there  was  formerly  an  im- 
mense number  of  small  towns  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  camps,  places  that  had 
been  occupied  as  towns  at  some  former 
time,  and  mythic  or  semimvthic  towns. 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  these: 
Aiodjus,  Atana,  Atanus,  Chaahr(on  North 
id.),Chatchini,  Chets,  Chuga,  Chukeu, 
Dadjingits,  Dahua,  Daiyu,  Djigogiga, 
Djigua,  Djihuagits,  Edjao,  Gachi^ndae, 
Gaao  (2  towns),  Gaedi,  Gaesigusket, 
Gaiagunkun,  Gaodjaos,  Gasins,  Gat- 
gainans,  Gitinkalana,  Guhlga,  Gulhlgil- 
diing,  Gwaeskmi,  Hagi,  Heudao,  Hlagi, 
Hlakeguns,  Hlgadun,  Hlgaedlin,  Hlga- 
het,  Hlgai,  Hl^iha,  Hlgaiu,  Hlgihla-ala, 
Hlgadun,  Hlkia,  Hluln,  Hotao,  Hotdji- 
hoas,  Hoya-gundla,  Huados,  Kadadjans, 
Kadusgo,  Kae,  Kaidiu,  Kaidjudal,  Kai- 
gani,* Kasta,  Katana,  Kesa,  Ket,  Kil,  Koa- 
gaogit,  Koga,  Kogalskun,  Kostunhana, 
Kundji  (2  towns),  Kungga,  Kungielung, 
Kunhalas,  Kunkia,  Kuulana,  Lanada- 
gunga,  Lanagahlkehoda,  Lanahawa  (2 
towns),  Lanahilduns,  Lanas-lnagai  (3 
towns),  Lanaungsuls,  Nagus,  Sahldung- 
kun,  Sakaedigiaias,  Sgilgi,  Sindaskun, 
Sindatahla,  Singa,  Skae,  Skaito,  Skaos, 
Skena,  Skudus,  Stlindagwai,  Stunhlai, 
Sulustins,  Ta,  Te,  Tlgunghung,  Tlhingus, 
Tohlka,  Widja,  Yagun,Yaogu8,  Yasthng, 
Yatza,  Youahnoe(?j  ( J.  r.  s.  ) 

Eaida.— Dawson,  C^ueen  Charlotte  Ids.,  103b,  1880. 
Eaidah.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi, 
184,  221. 1841.  Eai-dai.~Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am., 
app.,  1859  (after  Work,  1886-41).  Hydaha.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer, July  19, 1862.  Hyder.— Simmons 
in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  190,  1860.  Tlaidas.— Morgan, 
Anc.  8oc.,  176, 1877: 

Haiglar.  The  principal  chief  of  the 
Catawba  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  commonly  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  as  King  Haiglar.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  became  chief  in  1748,  as  it  is 
stated  in  Gov.  Glenn's  letter  of  May  21, 
1751,  to  the  Albany  Conference  (N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VI,  722,  1855),  that  the 
Catawba  king  had  died  a  year  and  a  half 
before  that  time.  This  must  refer  to 
Haiglar*  s  predecessor.  Haiglar,  though 
disposed  to  peace,  offered  his  services  to 
the  governor  of  South  Carolina  when 
war  with  the  Cherokee  broke  out  in  1759. 
He  joined  Col.  Grant's  forces  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  severe  battle  of 
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Etchoe  (Itseyi),  assisting  materially  in 
fining  the  victory  for  the  whites.  He 
IS  described  as  a  man  of  sterling  character, 
just  in  his  dealings  and  true  to  his  word, 
acting  the  part  of  a  father  to  his  people, 
by  whom  he  was  greatly  beloved.  See- 
ing that  strong  drink  was  injuring  them, 
he  sent  a  written  petition  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Henley,  May  26,  1756,  requesting 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  In 
1762  the  Shawnee  waylaid,  killed,  and 
scalped  him  while  he  was  returning  from 
the  Waxaw  attended  by  a  single  servant. 
Col.  Samuel  Scott,  who  was  a  chief  in 
1840,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  Mar.  13 
in  that  year  with  South  Carolina,  was 
Haiglar's  grandson.  (c.  t.) 

Haim.  A  bodv  of  Salish  of  Kamloops 
agency,  Brit.  Col.,  numbering  26  in  1885. 
I&-iiB.-<?an.  Ind.  AfT.  1886, 196, 1886. 

Haimaaksto  {Hai^mdcut'std),  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Tsentsenkaio,  a  clan  of  the 
Walaskwakiutl. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus., 
332,  1895. 

Hainai.  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracy, otherwise  known  as  Inie,  or  loni. 
After  the  Spanish  occupancy  their  village 
was  situated  3  leagues  w.  of  the  mission  of 
Nacogdoches,  in  e.  Texas;  it  contained 
80  warriors,  the  same  number  assigned 
to  the  Hainai  by  Sibley  in  1805,  who  per- 
haps obtained  his  information  from  the 
same  sources.  Sibley  places  their  village 
20  m.  from  Natchitoches,  La.  In  manners, 
customs,  and  social  organization  the  Hai- 
nai do  not  appear  to  have  differed  from 
the  other  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy 
(q.  v.),  whose  subsequent  fate  they  have 
shared.  By  Sibley  and  others  they  are 
called  "Tachies  or  Texas*'  (see  Texas) y 
as  if  that  term  applied  to  them  particu- 
lar v.  The  "great  nation  called  Ayano, 
or  Cannohatinno,"  according  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  La  Salle  expedition  in  1687, 
were  not  the  Hainai,  as  has  been  some- 
times supposed,  or  any  tribe  at  all,  prop- 
erly 8i)eaking.  AyanOy  or  hayanOy  is 
merely  the  Caddo  word  for  *  people,' 
while  Kano-hatino  (q.  v.)  is  the  Caddo 
equivalent  for  'Red  river,'  presumably 
the  same  stream  now  so  called.  The  In- 
dians simply  informed  the  explorer  that 
many  people  lived  on  Red  r.,  a  statement 
which  the  French,  in  their  ignorance  of 
the  language,  construeil  to  contain  the 
definite  name  and  synonym  of  a  power- 
ful tribe.  '       (j.  R.  8.    J.  M.) 


Aenay.— Linares  (1716)  in  Marery.  Dc^.,  vi,  217, 
1886.  Ageronet.— Davis,  Span.  Cong.  N.  Mex..  82, 
note,  1869.    Ahiaai.— MS.  Census  of  1790  in  Tex. 


State  Archives.  Ainait.— Carver,Tiav.,map,  1778. 
AnaU.— Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  504,  1869.  Annay.— 
Linares  (1716)  in  Margry,  D<k!.,  vi.  218,  1886. 
Ayanait.—Domenech.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  440,1860. 
Ayenai.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I.  43.  18^4. 
Avenis.— Alcedo.  Dic.Geog.,  i,  190, 1786.  Ayennit.— 
Cnarlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  80,  note,  1870. 
Aynaia.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conquista.  384, 
1742.    Aynayt.— Rivera,   Diario  y  Derrotero,  leg. 


2140, 1736.  Ayiuot.->Bamet  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  1, 289. 1851.  Ayonai.— Talon  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  27,  1891.  Ttaiwaia  — 
Whipple,  Explor.  for  R.  R.  lo Pac.,  in,  pt  3, 76, 1856. 
Hini.~Mor8e,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  373. 1822.  Inay.— La 
Harpe  (1716)  in  Maigry.  D4c.,  vi,  193. 1886.  Ini.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  101,  1856. 
Inlet.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  504,  lJf78. 
Iniea.— Sibley  (1805),  Hist.  Sketches,  67,  1806. 
Inniea.— P6nfcaut  (1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  I,  73,  note,  1869.  londes.— Foote.Tex.,  i,  299, 
1841.  loneca.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep,,  899, 1846.  I-oa-i.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Confid.  Doc.  13, 29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1. 1846. 
Ionia*.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1871,  191,  1872.  loniea.-- 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  894, 1846.  Ironeyea.- Edward,  Hist 
Tex.,  92, 1836.  Ironies.- Foote,  Tex.,  i,  299.  184L 
Jonies.— Parker,  Tex.,  213.  1856.  Youays.— La 
Harpe  (1716)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  in,  47, 1S51. 

Hainei  Kission.  A  missionary  post 
among  the  Chilcat  at  Deshu  (q.  v.),  in 
Portage  cove,  near  the  head  of  Lynn  canal, 
Alaska;  pop.  (entire)  85  in  1900. 

Hair.    See  Anatomy. 

Hair  dressing.  Many  tribes  had  a  dis- 
tinctive mode  of  cutting  and  dressing  the 
hair,  and  the  style  occasionally  suggested 
the  nickname  by 
which  the  people 
were  called  by 
other  tribes,  as, 
for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the 
Pawnee,  who  cut 
the  hair  close  to 
the  head,  except 
a  ridge  from  the 
forehead  to  the 
crown,  where  the 
scalp-lock  was 
]mrted  off  in  a 
circle,  stiffened 
with  fatand  paint, 
made  to  stand 
erect,  and  curved 
like  a  horn,  hence 
the  name  Pavmeey 
derived  from  wo- 
W/h',  'horn.'  The 
same  style  of 
shaving  the  head 
and  roach  ing  the 
hair  was  common 
among  eastern  and  western  tribes,  who 
braided  and  generall  v  hune  the  scalp-lock 
with  ornaments.  The  Dakota  and  other 
western  tribes  parted  the  hair  in  the 
middle  from  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  the  line,  usually  painted  red, 
being"  broken  by  the  circle  that  separated 
the  scalp-lock,  which  was  always  finely 
plaited,  the  long  hair  on  each  side, 
Draided  and  wrapi>ed  in  strips  of  b^i-ver 
or  otter  skin,  haneingdown  in  front  over 
the  chest  The  Nez  Ferc^  of  Idaho  and 
neighboring  tribes  formerly  wore  the  hair 
long  and  unconfined,  falling  loosely  over 
the  back  and  shoulders.  In  the  S.  W. 
among  mont  of  the  Pueblo  men  the  hair 
was  cut  short  across  the  forehead,  like  a 
*'bang,"  and  knotted  behind.  The  Es- 
kimo wore  the  hair  loose- 
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There  was  generally  a  difference  in  the 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair  between  the 
men  and  women  of  a  tribe,  and  in  pome 
tribes  the  women  dressed  their  hair  differ- 
ently before  and  after  marriage,  as  with 
the  Hoi)i,  whose  maidens  arranged  it  in 
a  whorl  over  each  ear,  symbolizing  the 
flower  of  the  squash,  but  after  marriage 
wore  it  in  simple  braids.  Aside  from 
these  ordinary  modes  of  hair  dressing 
there  were  styles 
that  were  totemic 
and  others  connect- 
ed with  religious 
observances  or  with 
shamanistic  prac- 
tices. Among  the 
Omaha  and  some 
other  tribes  the 
child  from  4  to  7 
years  of  age  formerly 
had  its  hair  cut  in  a 
manner  to  indicate 
the  totem  o f  its  gens ; 
for  instance,  if  the 
turtle  was  the  totem, 
all  the  hair  was  cut 
off  close,  except  a  short  fringe  encircling 
the  head,  a  little  tuft  being  left  on  the  fore- 
head, one  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  two 
tufts  on  eai  h  side;  the  bald  crown  above 
the  fringe  represented  the  shell  of  the  tur- 
tleand  thetuftsits  head,  tail, and  four  legs. 
Generally  speaking,  the  mode  of  wearing 
the  hair  was  in  fonner  times  not  subject 
to  passing  fancies  or  fashions,  but  was  rep- 
resentative of  tribal  kinship  and  beliefs. 


WOODEN     COMB    AND    BIRCH- 
CARK  case;     HUDSON     BAY 

ESKiMa    (turner) 


ZUNI   HAIR-DRESSING.       (sTEVENSON) 


The  first  cutting  of  the  hair  was  usually 
attende<l  with  religious  rites.  Among  the 
Kiowa  and  other  southern  Plains  tribes  a 
lock  from  the  first  clipping  of  the  child's 
hair  was  tied  to  the  forelock  (Mooney). 
Among  many  tribes  the  hair  was  believed 
to  be  closely  connected  with  a  person's 
life.  This  was  true  in  a  religious  sense  of 
the  scalp-lock.  In  some  of  the  rituals  used 
when  the  hair  was  first  gathered  up  and 
feat  from  the  crown  of  a  boy's  head  the 


HAIR   DRFSSINO;    WESTERN    ESKIMO 

MAN.     (Murdoch) 


teaching  was  set  forth  that  this  lock  rep- 
resents the  life  of  the  child,  now  placed 
wholly  in  the  control  of  the  mysterious 
and  supernatural  power  that  alone  could 
will  his  death.  The  braided  lock  worn 
thereafterwas  asign  of  this  dedication  and 
belief,  and  represented  the  man's  life.  On 
it  hewore  the  ornaments  that  marked  his 
achievements  and  honors,  and  for  any- 
one to  touch  lightly  this  lock  was  re- 
garded as  a  grave  insult.  As  a  war  trophy 
the  scalp-lock  had  a  double  meaning.  It 
indicated  the  act  of  the  supernatural 
power  that  had 
decreed  the  death 
of  the  man,  and 
it  served  as  tan- 
gible proof  of  the 
warrior's  prow- 
ess in  wresting  it 
from  the  enemy. 
The  seal  per,  how- 
ever, was  not  al- 
ways the  killer  or 
the  first  striker. 
The  latter  had 
the  chief  credit, 
and  frequently  left  others  to  do  the  killing 
and  scalping.  With  the  Eastern  or  tim ber 
tribes,  the  scalper  was  usually  the  killer, 
butthis  wasnot  so  often  the  case  among  the 
Plains  Indians.  The  scalp  was  frequently 
left  on  the  battle  ground  as  a  sacTifice. 
Among  the  Dakota  a  bit  of  the  captured 
scalp-lock  was  preserved  for  a  year,  during 
which  period  the  spirit  was  supposed  to 
linger  near;  then,  when  the  great  death 
feast  was  held,  the  lock  was  destroyed 
and  the  spirit  was  freed  thereby  from  its 
earthly  ties  ( see  Scalp ) .  There  are  many 
beliefs  connected  with 
the  hair,  all  of  which 
are  interwoven  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  mys- 
teriously connected 
with  a  person's  life  and 
fortune.  One  can  be 
bewitched  and  made 
subservient  to  the  will 
of  a  person  who  be- 
comes possessed  of  a 
bit  of  his  hair;  conse- 
quentlv  combings  are 
usually  carefully 
burned.  According  to  Hrdlicka  the  Pima, 
after  killing  an  Apache,  purified  them- 
selves with  smoke  from  the  burnt  hair  of 
the  victim. 

Personal  joy  or  grief  was  manifested 
by  the  style  of  dressing  the  hair  (see 
Mourning).  Young  men  often  spend 
much  time  over  their  locks,  friends  as- 
sisting friends  in  the  toilet.  The  Pueblo 
and  Plains  tribes  commonly  used  a  stiff 
brush  of  spear  grass  for  combing  and 
dressing  the  hair,  while  theE^kimoand  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes  used  combs.    A  pointed 
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stick  served  for  parting?  it  and  painting 
the  line.  Thesestickswere  often  carefully 
wrought,  ornamented  with  embroiderv 
on  the  handle,  and  kept  in  an  embroid- 
ered case.  Perfumes,  as  well  as  oils,  were 
used,  and  wisps  of  sweet-grass  were  con- 
cealed in  the  hair  of  voung  men  to  add  to 
their  attractions.  The  Pima  and  Papago 
paint  or  stain  the  hair  when  it  becomes 
bleached  by  the  sun  (Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  1,  1906),  and  the  for- 
mer, as  well  as  other  tribes  of  the  arid 
r^ion,  often  coated  the  hair  completely 
with  river  mud  to  destroy  vermin. 

Early  French  travelers  in  Texas  and 
other  Southern  states  mention  a  custom 
of  the  hostess  to  hasten  to  wash  the  head 
of  a  visitor  with  warm  water,  as  a  sign  of 
good  will  and  welcome.  Among  the 
Pueblo  Indians  the  washing  of  the  hair 
with  the  pounded  root  of  the  yucca  plant 
prior  to  a  religious  rite  was  attended  with 
much  ceremony,  and  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  purification  observances  of 
the  sweat  lodge,  which  always  preceded 
sacred  rites  among  the  tribes  of  the 
plains.     See  Adornment.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Hairwork.  One  of  the  most  useful 
materials  known  to  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States  was  hair,  which,  as  a  textile 
material,  was  generally  more  available 
than  vegetal  fibers.  Hair  was  obtained 
from  the  dog,  buffalo,  mountain  sheep, 
mountain  goat,  moose,  deer,  reindeer,  elk, 
antelope,  opossum,  rabbit,  beaver,  otter, 
lynx,  and  other  animals,  and  human  hair 
was  also  sometimes  employed. 

In  more  modern  times  horsehair  was 
used  to  stuff  balls,  drumsticks,  dolls,  pads, 
pillows,  etc.,  and  tufts  of  it,  frequently 
dyed,  were  attached  as  ornaments  to  cos- 
tumes, pouches,  harness,  ceremonial  ob- 
jects, etc.  False  hair  was  worn  by  the 
Crows,  Assiniboin,  Mandan,  Mohave,  and 
Yuma;  and  ceremonial  wigs  of  black  wool 
and  bangs  of  natural  or  dyed  hair,  es- 
pecially horsehair,  were  made  by  the 
Pueblos.  Twisted  or  sometimes  braided 
into  cord,  hair  had  a  most  extensive  use, 
satisfying  the  multifarious  demands  for 
string  or  rope  of  great  tensile  strength, 
and  was  combined  with  other  fibers  in 
the  warp  or  weft  of  textiles  and  basketrv. 
According  to  Grinnell  cowskin  paxls 
stuffed  with  the  hair  of  elk,  antelope, 
buffalo,  or  mountain  sheep  were  com- 
monly used  instead  of  saddles  by  some  of 
the  Plains  tribes  in  running  buffalo  and 
in  war.  Bourke  (9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  474, 
1892)  says  that  mantles  made  of  votive 
hair  are  mentioned  as  having  been  in  use 
among  the  l^>wer  California  or  southern 
California  tribi  s  in  the  18th  century,  and 
quotes  Parkman  (Jesuits  in  North  Amer- 
ica, Ixxxiv,  18H7)  to  the  effect  that  the 
Algonquians  believed  in  a  female  manito 
who  wore  a  robe  made  of  the  hair  of  her 


victims,  for  she  caused  death.  See  Adorn" 
merUy  Fealhenvork^  Hair  dressing^  QuUl- 
work.  Consult  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  25,  37,  1896.  (w.  h.) 

Haisla  (Xa-isld).  One  of  the  three 
Kwakiutl  dialectic  divisions,  embracing 
the Kitamat  ( Haisla  proper)  and  the  Kif 
lope.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  328,  1895. 

Haiwal  ( 'acorn' ).  A  clan  of  the  Ton- 
kawa.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Hakan.  The  Fire  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Acoma,  Cochiti,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  and  San  Felipe,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
Acoma  is  now  extmct. 

H^ka-hanoq«*>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Aothrop.,  ix, 
850,  1896  (Acoma  form:  hdnoqcft=* people'). 
Hiium-luuio.— Ibid.  (Santa  Ana  and  Sia  form). 
Ha'-kan-ni.— Stevenson  In  lllh  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
19,  1894  (Sia  form).  H£kanyi-h<no.— Hodge,  op. 
cit.  (San  Felipe  form).  Ei^anTi-hanveh.— Ibid. 
(Cochiti  form.) 

Hakkyaiwal  (HAk-kydV-u^l).  A  Ya- 
quina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Hakoaohirmioa  (probably  misprint  for 
Hakouchiriniou).  Mentioned  by  Dobbs 
(Hudson  Bay,  23,  1744^,  as  a  tribe,  on  or 
near  Bourbon  (Nelson)  r.,  Brit.  Am.,  at 
war  with  the  Maskegon.  Possibly  a  di- 
vision of  the  Cree  or  of  the  Assiniboin. 

Halant  A  Shuswap  village  3  m.  below 
Shuswap  lake,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  152  in 
1904. 

Halant— Can.  Ind.  Aflt.,  244,  1902.  Ha-la-ut.~ 
Ibid.,  196,  1885.  EeU-aout.— Ibid.,  188,  1884. 
NatkanUinet.— Ibid.,78, 1878.  NetkainUth.— Ibid., 

St.   ir,  68.  1902.    KiBkahnaith.— Ibid..    259,  1882. 
'iBkainlitli.— Ibid.,  map,  1891.    South  Thompwm.^ 
Ibid. 

Halchii.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Half  Breed  Band.  Mentioned  by  Cul- 
bertson  (Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 143,  1851) 
ss  a  local  band  of  the  Cneyenne  (q.  v. )  in 
1850,  probably  named  from  a  chief;  or 
perhaps  the  Sutaio. 

Half-breedi.    See  MHiSf  Mixed-bloods, 

Half  King  (Scruniyatha,  Seruniyattha, 
Tanacharison,  Tannghrishon,  etc.).  A 
Seneca  chief;  born  about  1700;  died  at  the 
house  of  John  Harris,  at  the  site  of  Har- 
risburg.  Pa.,  Oct.  1, 1754.  He  appears  to 
have  first  come  into  notice  about  1748,  at 
which  time  he  lived  at  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Logstown,  Pa.  (q.  v.).  According  to 
some  statements  his  residence  was  in  this 
village,  but  according  to  others  it  was  on 
Little  Beaver  cr.,  about  15  m.  distant.  It 
was  to  Half  King  that  most  of  the  official 
visitors  to  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  region, 
including  Weiser,  Gist,  Croghan,  and 
Washington,  applied  for  information,  ad- 
vice, and  assistance,  Logstown  being  their 
stopping  place  for  this  puri)ose.  He  ac- 
companied Washington  both  on  his  jour- 
ney of  1753  and  on  his  expedition  of  1754, 
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Half  Kingclaimed  that  he  killed  Jumon- 
ville,  the  r  rench  officer,  during  the  skir- 
mish at  Great  Meadows,  Pa.,  May  28, 
1754,  in  revenge  of  the  French,  who,  he 
declared,  had  killed,  boiled,  and  eaten 
his  father;  and  it  was  he  who  had  advised 
Ensign  Ward,  when  summoned  by  Con- 
tracteur,  the  French  officer,  to  surrender 
Ft  Necessity,  at  the  site  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
to  reply  that  his  rank  did  not  invest  him 
with  power  to  do  so,  thus  obtaining  de- 
lay. Half  Kin^  was  a  prominent  figure 
on  the  Indian  side  in  the  treaty  with  the 
Viilginia  commissioners  in  1752,  and  for 
this  and  other  services  was  decorated  by 
Gov.  Dinwiddle  and  given  the  honorary 
name  **  Dinwiddle,"  which,  it  is  said,  he 
adopted  with  pride.  On  the  advice  of 
Croghan,  he  with  other  Indians  removed 
to  Auehquick  (Oquaga)  cr.,  Pa.,  in  1754. 
Half  King  has  been  confused  with  the 
Huron  Half  King  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
known  also  as  Pomoacan,  also  with  Scho- 
royadv  (Sqirouady,  etc.),  the  Oneida 
Half  King,  and  with  Monakatuatha  (Mo- 
nacatootha,  etc.).  See  Drake,  Aborig. 
Races,  531,  1880;  Rupp,  Hist.  West.  Pa., 
71,  1846;  Dinwiddle  Papers,  i,  148, 1883; 
Col.  Records  Pa.,  v,  358, 1851.       (c.  t.  ) 

Half  King  (Petawontakas,  Dunquad, 
Donquat,  Daunghquat;  Delaware  name, 
Pomoacan).  A  Huron  chief  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  who  flourished  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Under 
employment  by  the  British  he  aided  the 
Delawares  in  their  resistance  to  the  en- 
croachment of  the  white  settlements 
beyond  the  Allegheny  mte.,  and  it  was 
through  his  intervention  that  the  Mora- 
vians of  Lichtenau  were  saved  from  mas- 
sacre by  the  Indians  in  1777.  According 
to  Lo^*k'el  (Missions  United  Brethren, 
pt  3,  127, 1794)  he  was  joined  by  a  large 
number  of  warriors,  including  Hurons, 
Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Shawnee,  and  others, 
besides  some  French,  and  his  influence 
as  a  disciplinarian  was  such  that  he  kept 
this  mixed  assemblage  in  good  order,  per- 
mitting no  extravagance  on  their  part. 
Sometimes  more  than  200  warriors  lay  all 
night  close  to  Lichtenau,  but  they  l>ehaved 
so  quietly  that  they  were  hardly  per- 
ceived. Loskiel  also'  says  that  Half  King 
**  was  particularly  attentive  to  prevent  all 
drunkenness,  knowing  that  bloodshed 
and  murder  would  immediately  follow." 
He  insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  from  the  vicinity  of  San- 
dusky, believing  it  to  be  unsafe  for  them 
to  remain  there;  he  also  protected  the 
Moravians  and  their  converts  from  mal- 
treatment when  the  missionaries  were 
sent  to  Detroit.  Under  the  name  Daungh- 
quat he  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  Mcintosh, 
6hio,  Jan.  21,  1785.  The  treaties  of 
(ireenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft  Mc- 
intosh,  July  4,   1805;  Greenville,  July 


22,  1814,  and  Spring  Wells,  Sept  8, 1815, 
were  signed  by  Haroenyou  (Harrowen- 
you),  his  son,  not  by  himself;  but  the 
name  *' Dunquad  or  Half  Kin^"  is  ap- 
pended to  the  treaty  of  Miami  Rapids, 
Ohio,  Sept.  29.  1817.  (c.  t.) 

Halfway  Town.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r. .  about 
halfway  between  Sitiku  and  Chilnowee, 
about  the  boundary  of  the  present  Mon- 
roe and  Loudon  cos.,  e.  Tenn. — Timber- 
lake,  Mem.,  map,  1765. 

Halkaiktenok  (Hanx'aLc'tendx,  \killer 
whale*).  A  division  of  the  Bellabella. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  328,  1895. 

Halona  (Hdlona  Ftiwana,  *  middle 
place  of  happy  fortune',  'middle  ant-hill 
of  the  world',  *the  ant-hill  at  the  navel 
of  the  Earth  Mother.'— Cushing).  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Zufii  and  one  of  the 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  of  the  early  Span- 
ish chroniclers,  said  to  have  been  situated 
on  both  sides  of  Zufii  r.,  on  and  opposite 
the  site  of  the  present  Zuili  pueblo,  w. 
N.  Mex.  Only  the  mound  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  stream  is  now  traceable,  and 
a  part  of  this  is  occupied  by  modern  build- 
ings erected  by  white  people.  While 
there  seems  to  be  no  question  that  Ha- 
lona was  inhabited  by  the  ZuQi  at  the 
time  of  Coronado  in  IMO,  it  was  not  men- 
tioned by  name  until  Nov.  9,  1598,  when 
the  Zufii  made  a  vow  of  ol)edience  and 
vassalage  to  Spain  at  Hawikuh,  Halona 
being  designateil  as  Halonagu  (Halona- 
kivirij  *  Halona-place' ).  A  Franciscan  mis- 
sion was  established  there  in  1629,  but 
the  murder  by  the  ZuHi  of  their  mis- 
sionary in  1632  impel  led  the  Indians  to  flee 
for  protection  to  Thunder  mtn.,  a  mesa 
3  m.  away,  where  they  remained  for  about 
3  years.  The  mission  was  rehabilitated 
some  time  after  1643,  and  continued  until 
the  Pueblo  outbreak  of  Aug.,  1680,  when 
the  Zufii  murdered  Fray  Juan  de  Bal, 
the  Halona  missionary,  and  burned  the 
church.  The  Zufii  again  fled  to  Thunder 
mtn.,  where  they  remained  until  after 
the  reconquest  by  Diego  de  Vargas  in 
1692.  Meanwhile  the  pueblos  in  the  val- 
ley, including  Halona,  had  fallen  in 
decay,  and  none  of  them  was  rebuilt.  The 
present  village  of  Zufii  was  reared  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Zufii  r.,  partly  on  the  site  of 
Halona,  about  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. The  population  of  Halona  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  of  1680  was  about  1,500, 
and  Matsaki  and  Kiakima  were  visitas  of 
its  mission.  See  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  1889;  Bandelier  (1)  Doc.  Hist. 
Zufii  TrilK*,  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
HI,  1892,  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  iv, 
1890-92;  Cushing,  Zufii  Creation  Myths, 
13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  V'etancurt  in 
Teatro  Am.,  repr.  1871.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Alauna.— Jeflferys,  Am.  Atln,H.  map  no.  6,  1776. 
Alena.— Bowles,  map  Am.,  1784.    Aloma.^Vargas 
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(1C92)  quoted  in  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  of  N.  Mex., 
371,  1869.  Alomas.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquista  (possibly  the  same;  Aeoraa  (q.  v.),  how- 
ever, seems  more  likelv).  Alona. — Derlsle,  Carte 
Mexiquect  Floride,  1703:  Vetanciirt(1693)inTea- 
tro  Mex.,  iii,  320, 1871.  Alonat.— Rivera.  Diario  y 
Derrotero,  leg.  950, 173C  (referring  to  the  inhabi- 
tants). Ant  Hill.— Gushing,  Zufli  Folk  Tales,  7, 
1901  (H&lonawan,  or).  Ant  Hill  of  the  Middle.— 
Ibid.,  31.  Ooneepcion  de  Alona.— Vetancurt  ( 1693), 
Menolog.  Fran.,  275,  1871  (mission  name).  Ha- 
lona.— Gushing  in  Millstone,  ix.  55,  Apr.  1884  (Zufii 
name'^.  Halonagu.— Oflate  (15d8)  in  Doc.  In<5d., 
XVI,  133,  1871  (corruption  of  Halonakwin,  kwin 
being  the  locative).  Halona  I'tiwana.— Gushing 
in  MillKlone,  ix,  55,  Apr.  1884.  Halona-itiwana.— 
Gushing,  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  7,  1901.  Halona-kue.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  171.  1890 
(given  as  the  name  of  the  pueblo;  but  i-Mf^ 
•people').  Halona  Kuin.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  iv, 
337,  1892  (itwm= locative).  Hal-onan.— Ibid..  835. 
Haiona-quin.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol. 
and  Arch»ol.,  Iii,  84, 1892.  Hal-on-aua.- Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  260,  1890.  Ha-lo- 
na-wa.— Gushing  in  Gompte-rendu  Internat.Gong. 
Am.,  VII,  156,  1890  (or  HA-lo-na).  Halonawan.— 
Gushing,  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  7,  1901.  La  Purifioa- 
oion  de  la  Virgen  de  Alona.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  337. 1892  (mission  name).  Kiddle 
Ant  Hill.— Gushing,  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  31.  1901. 
Kiddle  Ant  Hill  of  the  World.— Ibid.,  55.  Kiddle 
Place.— Ibid.,  34.  Puriflcacion.— D'Anville,  map 
Am.  Sept.,  1746  (intended  for  mission  name). 

Halpadalgi    (hdlpada   *  alligator',    algi 
•people').    A  Creek  clan. 
Halpadalgi— Gatschet,  Greek   Migr.   Leg.,  i,  155, 
1884.    Kad-pat'-ia.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  161,  1877. 

Hamalakyauae.  An  ancestor  of  a  Nim- 
kish  gens,  after  whom  it  was  sometimes 
calle<l.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 
130,  1887. 

Hamanao  (Xdmandd).  A  gens  of  the 
Quatsino  tribe  of  the  Kwakiutl,  q.  v.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  329,  1895. 

Hamechnwa.  A  former  Luineflo  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  s.  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 

Hameyiiath  (Ha^meyisath).  A  sept  of 
the  Seshat,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Hami.  The  Tobacco  clans  of  Sia  and 
San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Haami-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop,,  ix,  352, 
1><96  (Sia form:  Mno=*  people').  Ha-mi. — Steven- 
son in  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  19,  1894  (Sia  form). 
Hami-hano.— Hodge, op. cit.  (San  Felipe  form). 

Hamilton  Creek.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Salish  of  Kamloops-Okanagan 
agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  38  in  1901  (Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1901,  pt.  ii,  166),  after  which 
date  the  name  does  not  occur. 

Hamitinwoliyn.      A   former    Nishinam 
village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  Cal. 
Hamefing-Woleyuh.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xir, 
22, 1874.  Ha'-mi-tinf-Wo'-li-yuh.— Powers  in  Gont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  316,  1877. 

Hammeri.  Few  implements  are  of  so 
much  importance  to  primitive  men  as 
the  stone  nammer  and  the  several  closely 
allied  forms — the  sledge,  the  maul,  and 
the  stone-head  ckib,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed here  rather  than  under  the  caption 
Clubs.  All  of  these  implements  are  em- 
ployed, like  the  ordinary  club,  in  striking 
blows  that  stun,  break,  crush,  or  drive, 
the  only  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 


the  hafted  hammer  and  the  club  being 
that  the  one  carries  the  weight  chiefly  in 
the  extremity  or  head,  which  is  usually 
of  heavier  or  harder  material  than  the 
handle,  while  the  other  has  the  weight 
distributed  along 
the  shaft.  Although 
the  several  impTe- 
ments  comprised  in 
this  group  have 
many  features  in 
common,  they  are 
somewhat  clearly 
differentiated  in 
shape  and  use.  All 
are  made  of  hard,  heavy,  tough  materials, 
including  stone,  bone,  ivory,  antler, 
shell,  and  metal.  Some  are  never  hafted, 
while  perhaps  nearly  all  on  occasion  are 
used  unhafted,  one  or  both  hands  being 
employed  accord- 
ing to  the  weight 
of  the  implement. 
Haftings  vary 
with  the  form  and 
use  of  the  object  as 
well  as  with  the  re- 
gion and  the  people. 
Hammers  em- 


DitcoiOAL  Chipping  HAHMiRS. 
a.  Ohio;  b,  California, 
(about  i-«) 


Pitted  Hammer,      (about  i-s) 


HEADS     FROM     THE     COPPER     MINES, 

Michigan.      (about  i-s) 


ployed  in  shaping  stono,  especially  in  the 
more  advanced  stages  of  the  work,  are 
usually  unhafted  and  are  held  tightly  in 
the  hand  for  delivering  heavy  blows,  or 
lightly  between  the  thumb  and  finger- 
tips for  flaking  or  pecking. 
¥>  They  may  be  natural  peb- 
bles, bowl 
ders,  or 
fragments, 
but  by  pro- 
longed use 
they  as- 
sume deti- 
nite  shapes 
or  are  in- 
tentionally 
modified  to  better  fit  them  for  their  pur- 
pose. Globular  and  discoidal  forms  pre- 
vail, and  the  variety  employed  in  pecking 
and  for  other  light  uses  often  has  shallow 
depressions  centrally  placed  at  opposite 
sides  to  render  the  fin- 
ger hold  more  secure. 
The  pecking  and  flak- 
ing work  is  accom- 
plished by  strokes  with 
the  periphery,  which 
is  round  or  slightly 
angular  in  profile  to 
suit  the  requirements 
of  the  particular  work. 
Hammers  intended 
for  breaking,  driving,  and  killing  are  gen- 
erally hafted  to  increase  their  effective- 
ness. Sledge  hammers,  used  in  mining 
and  quarrying,  were  usually  heavy,  often 
rudely  shaped,  and  the  haft  was  a  pliabie 
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etick  or  withe  bent  around  the  body  of 
the  implement,  which  was  sometimes 
grooved  for  the  purpose.  The  fastening 
was  macie  secure  by  the  application  ol 
thongs  or  rawhide  coverings.  In  the 
flint  quarries  and  copper  nnnes  great 
numbers  of  hammers  or  sledges  were  re- 
quired ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  and 

about  the 

.ancient 

'copper 

mines  of 

McCar- 

Isle  Roy- 
ale,  Mich.,  there  are  to  be  seen  tens  of 
thousands  of  wornout  and  abandoned 
sledge  heads.  In  an  ancient  paint  mine 
in  Missouri,  recently  exposed  by  the  open- 
ing of  an  iron  mine,  upward  of'l,200  rude 
stone  sledges  were  thrown  out  by  the 
workmen.  Heavy  grooved  and  hafted 
hammers,  resembling  somewhat  the  min- 
ing sledges,  though  much  more  highly 
specialized,  were  in  general  use  among 
the  tribes  of 
the  great  plains 
and  served  an 
important  pur- 
pose in  break- 
ing  up  the 
bones  of  large 
game  animals, 
in  pounding 
pemmican, 
flint,  and  seeds,  in  driving  tipi  pegs,  etc. 
A  lighter  hammer,  usually  referred  to 
as  a  war-club,  was  and  is  in  common  use 
among  the  western  tribes.  It  is  a  glob- 
ular or  doublv  conical  stone,  carelully 
finished  and  often  grooved,  the  haft  being 
strengthened  by  binding  with  rawhide. 
Cloeelv  allied  to  this  weapon  is  a  kind  of 
slung  hammer,  the  rounaish  stone  being 


Grooved    Stone    hammers. 
MEXICO;  b,  Dakota 


place  at  the  entl  of  the 
>y  a  covering:  **(  n\\\- 
that  extern Ih  tin*  fiiM 
length  of  the  haft.  These  are 
very  effectual  implements,  and  decked 
with  streamers  of  horsehair  and  other 
ornaments  have  been  devoted,  at  least 
in  recent  years,  to  ceremony  and  show. 
Heavy  tiammers,  often  tastefuUycarved, 
were  and  are  used  by  the  tribes  of  the 
N.W.  fordriving  wedges  in  splitting  wood, 
for  driving  piles,  and  for  other  heavy 
work;  they  are  usually  called  mauls,  or 
pile-drivers.  Many  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens have  handles  or  finger  holes  carved 
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in  the  stone,  while  others  are  provided 
with  handles  of  wood.  The  Eskimo  also 
have  hammers  for  various  purposes,  made 
of  stone,  bone,  and  ivory,  with  haf tings 
ingeniously  attached. 

The  literature  of  this  topic  is  volumi- 
nous, but  much  scattered,  reterences  to  the 
various  kinds  of  hammers  occurring  in 
nearly  all  works  dealing  with  the  arche- 
ology and  ethnology  of  n.  Auierica.  For 
an  extended  article  on  the  stone  hammer, 
see  McGuire  in  Am.  Anthropologist,  iv, 
no.  4,  1891.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Hammonasset  A  small  band,  headed 
by  a  chief  named  Sebeauanash  ('the 
man  who  weeps'),  formerly  living  about 
Hammonasset  r.,  near  Guilford,  Middle- 
sex CO.,  Conn.  They  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  Quinnipiac. — De  Forest,  Hist. 
Inds.  Conn.,  52,  1853. 

Hamnnlik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

HaJnpasawan  ('tented  village,'  from 
hamponCy  *  tent '  J .  A  former  Zufii  pueblo, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible6  m.  w. 
of  the  present  Zufii,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 
Regarded  by  Cushing  as  probably  one  of 
the  seven  cities  of  Cibola.  See  Minde- 
leff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83, 1891,  and  the 
authors  cited  below. 

Hunpaaaawan.— ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A.,  291, 
1885  (after  Cushing;  mfsprint).  Eibapaaawan.— 
CuBhing.  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  6, 1901.  Ham-pat-sa- 
wan.— Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix.  65, 1884.  Tented 
Fueblo.— Cushing  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  6, 1901.  VU- 
lage  of  the  White  rlowerinf  Herbs.— Cushing,  Zufii 
Folk  Tales,  104, 1901  (probably  the  same). 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricaltnral  Initi- 
tnte.  A  school  for  negroes  and  Indians, 
situated  2  m.  from  Fort  Monroe  and  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va.  Established  in  1868 
by  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong  for  the  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  education  of  freed- 
men,  it  was  the  first  school  in  the  United 
States  of  a  practical  industrial  nature. 
After  10  years  of  success  in  training  and 
establishmg  negroesas  teachers  and  farm- 
ers, it  responded  to  the  call  of  14  young 
Indians,  who  had  been  prisoners  of  war 
at  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  for  three  years, 
and  thus  opened  its  doors  to  the  Indian 
race.  Since  then  1,100  Indian  ^rls  and 
boys  have  had  more  or  less  training  at 
Hampton,  and  to-day  five-sixths  of  those 
now  living  are  industrious  and  civilized, 
working  with  their  own  hands  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families. 

Tne  school  is  not  a  government  insti- 
tution, but  is  controlled  by  a  board  of  17 
trustees,  and  is  entirely  nonsectarian  in 
character.  It  is  supported  by  the  income 
of  a  partial  endowment  ana  by  certain 
government  funds  distributed  by  the  state 
of  Virginia,  but  its  chief  support  is  de- 
rived from  the  donations  of  its  friends. 

The  academic  course  covers  a  perio<l  of 
4  years,  and  includes  English  branches  in 
both  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 
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Normal  courses  are  given  in  business, 
agriculture,  and  the  trades,  as  well  as  in 
kindergarten  and  public  school  teaching. 
Agriculture  l)e^ins  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  the  traming  school,  and  becomes 
so  important  a  branch  of  the  academic 
work  that  at  the  end  of  the  course  the 
student  is  prepared  to  conduct  intelligent 
farming.  In  addition  to  the  model  farm, 
dairy,  orchards,  poultry  yards,  and  expe- 
riment garden,  the  school  has  a  dairy  and 
stock  farm  of  600  acres  a  few  miles  away. 
The  trades  taught  the  boys  are  carpentry, 
wood  turning,  bricklaying,  *  plastering, 
painting,  wheelwrightine,  blacksmithing, 
machine  work,  steam  ntting,  tailoring, 
shoe  and  harness  making,  tinsmithing, 
upholstering,  and  printing.  A  large  and 
well  equipped  trade  school,  with  mechan- 
ical-drawing room,  offers  excellent  facil- 
ities for  the  practical  instruction  given. 
The  domestic-science  buildinjj  and  the 
school  kitchens  and  laundries  pve  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  all  kmds  of  do- 
mestic work,  and  each  girl  is  required  to 
complete  a  practical  course  in  every 
branch  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  dairy- 
ing, and  ganlening. 

The  school  has  about  60  buildings  for 
housing  and  educating  its  900  boarding 
students.  These  include  a  church,  li- 
brary, dormitories,  recitation  halls,  trade 
school,  domestic  science  and  ^icultural 
building,  hospital,  printing  office,  green- 
houses, oarn,  worksnora,  laundry,  offices, 
and  dwellings  for  theomcers  and  teachers. 
All  the  young  men  receive  instruction  in 
military  tactics,  which  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  instilling  habits  of  promptness, 
neatness,  and  obedience. 

The  Government  pays  $167  a  year  for 
each  of  its  120  Indian  pupils;  all  expenses 
in  excess  of  this  must  be  provided  by 
philanthropic  friends.  The  Indians  and 
colored  students  have  separate  dormitory 
buildings,  and  the  pupils  of  the  two  races 
also  occupy  separate  tables  in  the  dining 
rooms,  but  work  together  in  classes  and 
shops  with  mutual  good  feeling  and  help- 
fulness. 

The  record  of  Indians  returned  to  their 
homes  is  carefully  kept.  For  the  year 
ending  in  May,  1906,  there  were  183  doing 
an  excellent  grade  of  work  as  teachers  in 
schoolroom,  shop,  or  on  farms;  as  doctors, 
lawyers,  or  ethnologists;  306  were  living 
civilized  lives,  setting  examples  of  indus- 
try and  temperance;  80  were  doing  fairly 
well  under  hard  conditions;  28  were  doing 
poorly,  and  4  were  bad.  This  gives  so 
large  a  proportion  of  satisfactory  results 
that  Hampton  considers  her  w'ork  for 
Indians  in  every  way  a  success. 

The  school  publishes  a  monthly  maga- 
zine called  The  Southern  Workman,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  negro  and 
the  Indian.  The  Indians  publish  a  small 
paper,  Talks  and  Thoughts,  now  in  its  nine- 


teenth year;  all  its  contributors  are  In- 
dians, and  many  of  the  articles  are  valu- 
able additions  to  Indian  literature  and 
ethnology.  (c.  m.  f.  ) 

Ha]ntfit(//(i7iiM^  *  having  food',  named 
from  an  ancestor).  A  Bellacoola  division 
at  Talio,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Han.  An  unidentified  tribe  living  on  a 
part  of  the  island  of  Malhado  (Galveston 
id.?),  Texas,  on  which  Cabeza  d^  Vaca 
suffered  shipwreck  in  1528.  The  langua^ 
of  the  Han  differed  from  that  of  their 
neighbors,  the  Capoque  (probably  Coa- 
Que),  but  they  had  customs  in  common. 
They  possibly  formed  the  westemmoet 
band  of  the  Attacapa.  See  Cabeza  de 
Vaca,  Narr.,  Smith  trans.,  82,  1871;  Gat- 
schet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  34,  1891. 

Han  ( *  night ' ) .    A  Kansa  gens.    Its  sub- 
gentes  are  Hannikashingaand  Dakanman- 
vin. 
&»".— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat..  671. 1885. 

Hana(*dog').  Asubphratry  orgensof 
the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 
B.A.  E.,pt.i,42,1896. 

Hanahawnnena  ( '  rock  men. ' — Kroe- 
ber).  A  division  of  the  Northern  Arap- 
aho,  now  practically  extinct. 
AanfiliAwi.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  956, 
1896.  Ha'nahawunfoa.— Ibid.  Hinaaazawauae'- 
na».— Kroeber  In  Bull.  Am.  Mu«.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVIII,  pt.  1,  6, 1902. 

Hanakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Ham-a-qua.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
207, 1892.  Ean-a-l^£.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.. 
1895. 

Hanaya.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  Mission  canyon,  near  Santa  Barbara 
mission,  Cal. 

Ha'-na-ya.— Henshaw,  Santa  Barbara  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884.  Janaya.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  24, 1863. 

Hanehewedl  ( XansxEivh^,  *  stone  by  or 
near  the  trail').  A  village  of  the  Nicola 
band  of  theNtlakyapamuk,  near  Nicola  r., 
27  in.  above  Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  174, 
1900. 

Hanga  ( *  leader' ).    A  gens  of  the  Han- 
gashenu  division  of  the  Omaha. 
Foremoat.— DoreeylnBull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wa«h.,129, 
1880.    Haifa.— Doreey  in  8d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  233. 
1884.  HuBfa.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155. 1877.   Hon- 

Eh.—  Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  327, 1823.   Larre 
mga.— Dorsey   in    Am.   Nat.,    674,  1885.    Modi- 
oine.— Morgan,  op.  cit.,  155. 

Hangashenn  (' young  men  of  the  lead- 
ers.*— Fletcher).  One  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Omaha,  composed  of  the 
Wezhinshte,  Inkesabe,  Hanga,  Dhatada, 
and  Kanze  gentes. 

Hangacenu.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219. 
ISM:  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  226,  1897.  Hongathaa.— 
Jackson  (1877)  quoted  by  Donaldson  In  Smithson. 
Rep..  1885,  pt  2,  74,  1886.  Hon-ga-tha-ao.- Long, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  I,  825, 1823. 

Hangatanga  ( '  large  Hanga ' ) .    A  Kansa 

Sens, 
lack  eagle.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  156.  1877.    Da- 
■in'-ja-hf-gi— Ibid.  ( •  Deer  tall ' ).    Haiga  tMga.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.^1^  .|^.    Haiga 
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utanand^i.— Ibid.  ('Hanga  apart  from  the  rest')' 
Hung-ga  ni-ka-ihinf-fa.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  25,  1877.  Hun-go-tin'-ga.— Morgan. 
Anc.  See..  156,  1877.  Ta  nika-ahing-ga.— Slubbs, 
op.  cit.  Ta  un4je  qaga.— Dorsey  in  loth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Hanging-maw  (  Ushvd^tl-gd^tdy  'his  stom- 
ach hanes  down*).  A  prominent  Chero- 
kee chief  of  the  Revolutionary  perioci. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  543,  1900. 

Hanginilikashina  ('night  people').  A 
subdivision  of  the  Tsishu  division  of  the 
Oaage.  Its  subdivisions  in  turn  are 
Haninihkashina  and  Wasape. 
Han  i'niqk'&oiB'a.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
2^4,  1>97.  Huinihkaoioa.— Doney,  Osage  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888.  T»e'^ka\— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..  234, 1897.    Tsi'ou  we'hai[i0e.— Ibid. 

Hangka  ('leader*).     One  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Osage,  the  last  to  join  the 
tribe,  dividing  with  the  Wazhazhe  the 
right  or  war  side  of  the  camp  circle. 
Hubia.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  233, 1897. 

Hangkaahntnn  ( '  Hangka  having 
wines* ).  A  gens  of  the  Hangka  division 
of  the  Osaee,  in  two  subgentes,  Husadta- 
wanun  and  Husadta. 


Eagle  people.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1883.  Han'aa  aTiu  tft"'.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  234,  1897.  Hii'sayi.— Ibid,  ('limbs  stretched 
stiff ' ).  Qii#  i'niqk'idn'a.— Ibid.  ( •  white  eagle  peo- 
ple'). 

Hangkaenikashika  ('those  who  became 
human  beings  by  means  of  the  ancestral 
animal  * ) .    A  Quapaw  gens. 
Aaeeatral  geas.— Dorsey  in  l5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  229, 
1897.    Ha&ia  e'nikaci'iia.— Ibid. 

Hangkantadhantsi  ( '  Hangka  apart  from 
the  rest  * ) .  A  gens  on  the  Hangka  t^ide  of 
the  Osage  tribal  circle. 


•).    War  < 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Hangnikashinga  ( '  night  people  * ) .      A 
Efubgens  of  the  H^n  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
Ha>>  nikaei«ga.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231, 
1897. 

Hanilik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agatta  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Haninihkashina  ( '  night  people  proper ' ) . 
A  subdivision  of  the  Haninihkashina  di- 
vision of  the  Osage. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897. 

Hankntchin  ( 'river people* ) .  A  Kutchin 
tribe  on  upper  Yukon  r.  below  Klondike 
r.,  Alaska.  They  make  baskets  of  tama- 
rack roots  with  hair  and  porcupine  quills 
tastefully  woven  into  them.  When  these 
are  used  for  cooking,  the  water  is  boiled 
by  putting  red-hot  stones  into  them.  The 
Han  kutchin  are  noted  for  their  skill  in 
catching  large  salmon.  Gibbs  stated  that 
60hunter8visitedFtYukoninl864.  They 
still  trade  at  that  post.  Subdivisions  are 
Katshikotin,  Takon,  and  Tsitoklinotin. 
Villages  are  Fetutlin,  Johnnys,  Nuklako, 
Tadush,  and  Tutchonekutchm. 
Ai-yan.— Schwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  82, 1885,  Ai- 
ya'-na.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  200-b, 
1887.  Aa-Kutohin.— Whymper,  Alaska,  223,  1868. 
An  Xotehiaa.— Raymond  quoted  by  Colyer  In  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869,  593,  1870.  Ayana.— Schwatka  In 
Century  Mag.,  821,  Sept.  1885.    Oeaa  de  Boia.— Dall 


in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xvili,  271,  1870.  Oens-de- 
line.— Raymond  quoted  by  Colyer  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1869,  593,  1870.  Gena  de  Fou.— Hardintv  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  311,  1872.  Oena  de  Fonx.— 
Whymper  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  8oc.,  233,  1868. 
Oena  dea  Boia.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong.,  l.st  sess.,  34,  1871.  Gena  dea  faux.— Petroff, 
Alaska,  160,  1884.  Hai-ankutohin.— Dall  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  8.,  XXXIV,  376, 18H6.  Han-kutohi.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  396, 1851.  Han  kutohin.— 
Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xvin,  271,  1870.  H4n- 
Ziitehin.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i.  81,  1877. 
Ean-kuttchin.— Petilot,    Diet.  DC?nO-Dindji^,  xx. 


1876.      Hong-Kutohin.— Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep 

"-.    ■  ""     - isty,     "^ 

311.      Hun-Kutohin.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 


1866,  321,    1872.    Hun-koo-chin.— Hardisty,    ibi( 


Z 


12,  42d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  34,  1871.     Hto'katch-In.— 
Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinnc,  B.  A.  E.  (trans.:  'peo- 

Fle  of  the  river  countrv').    Lower  Oent  de  fou.— 
bid.     Wood  people.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
XVI 1 1,  271, 1870. 

Hannakallal.  A  tribe  or  band ,  probabl  y 
Athapascan,  numbering  600  in  1804,  and 
dwellings,  of  the  'Luckkarso*  (Kosotshe) 
on  the  racific  coast;  possibly  the  Khai- 
nanaitetunne  or  the  Henaggi. 
Haanakalalt.— Lewis  and  ClarkTExped.,  ii,  119, 
1814.  Hannakallah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
571,  1853.  Han-na-kal-lal.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  117, 1905. 

Hano  (contracted  from  Anopi,  '  eastern 
people.* — Fewkes).  The  easternmost 
pueolo  of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Ariz.,  and  famil- 
iarly spoken  of  as  one  of  the  Hopi  vil- 
lages; it  is,  however,  occupied  bv  Tewa 
people,  whose  ancestors,  early  in  the  18th 
century,  migrated  from  the  upper  Rio 
Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  principally  from 
an  ancient  pueblo  known  as  Tsawarii, 
above  the  present  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
where  the  hamlet  of  La  Puebla  now 
stands  (Hodge).  The  Hano  people 
have  largely  intermarried  with  the  Hopi. 
In  1782  the  population  was  110  families; 
in  1893  it  numbered  163  individuals, 
including  23  husbands  of  Hano  women. 
In  addition,  there  were  16  Hano  people 
living  in  the  Hopi  pueblos.  The  clans 
represented  at  Hano  are  the  Ke  ( Bear) , 
Kun  (Corn),  Sa  (Tobacco),  Tenyo 
(Pine),  Okuwa  (Cloud),  Nang  (Earth), 
Kachina,  and  Tang  (Sun).  Formerly 
there  were  also  the  Kapulo  (Crane),  Pe 
(Timber),  Kopeli  (Pink  conch),  Pohulo 
(Herb),  Kuyanwe  (Turquoise  ear  pend- 
ant), Ku  (Stone),  and  Ta  (Grass)  clans, 
but  these  have  become  extinct  since  the 
Hano  people  settled  in  Tusayan.  Con- 
sult Fewkes  (1)  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
636,  1898;  (2)  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,612, 
1900;  (3)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  162, 1894; 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  62,  1891. 
Hano.— Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  412, 
1879.  Hanoki.— Ibid.  Hanom.— ten  Kate,  Relzen 
in  N.  A.,  259,1885  (Hopi  name  for  the  people). 
Ha-no-me.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  7,  1884  (Hopi 
name  for  the  people).  Hanomuh.— Stephen  and 
Mindeleff  in  Sthjiep.  B.  A.E.,36,1«91.  Hamo.— 
Ten  Broeck  In  aWioolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,! v. map, 
24-25,87,1854.    Haro.— Keane  In  Stanford.  Com- 

?end.,  515,  1878.  lano.— Tavior  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
une  19,  1863.  Jano.— Garc«5s  (1776).  Diarv.  394, 
1900.  Janofualpa.— Garc^^s  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,137,  395, 1W59  (Hanoand  Walpi 
combined).  Koy68htu.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1895  (Acoma  name).  Na-oa-d-kin.— Stephen, 
MS.,B.  A. E.,  1887  (Navaho  name:  'foreign  bear 
people's  house').  Nah-thah-thai^Eatpn  In 
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Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  220,  1854  (Navaho 
name).  Tano.— Ward  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Mo- 
qui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  TanoC— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Isletaname).    Tanoqueri.— 


Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  l,519, 1853.  Tanoauibi.- 
Calhoun  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Mogul  Puebl 
Inds.,  14, 1898.    Tanoa.— Villa-Seflor,Theatro Am., 


pt.  2,  425,  1748.  Tanus.— Escudero,  Noticias  de 
Chihuahua,  231,  1834.  Tauoos.— Cortez  (1799)  in 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  lii,  pt.  8.  121.  1866. 
T^e-wto-nk.— Whippl  e,  ibid. ,  13. 1856(  Zufii  name ) . 
Teh-wa.— Stephen  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo 
Inds.,  14,  1893.  Tewa.— Popular  but  incorrect 
name  for  the  pueblo  (aeeTmoa).  Tewe.— Shipley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  810.  1891.  Towas.— Daviis,  El 
Gringo,  115, 1867. 

Hanocoacoaay.  A  village  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Florida,  n.  of  0.  Cailaveral,  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury.—De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map,  1591. 
Hantiwi.     A  Shastan  tril)e  or  band  for- 
.  merly   living    in  Warm   Spring  valley, 
Modoc  CO.,  Ual. 

Han-tc'-wa.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
267.  1877. 

Hanat  Coohiti  (hanutj  *  above*,  +  Co- 
chiti,  q.  V. ).  The  sixth  town  successively 
occupied  by  the  people  of  Cochiti',  situated 
about  12  m.  n.  w.  of  Cochiti  pueblo, 
in  the  Potrero  Viejo,  N.  Mex. 
E£-nut  CoohitL — Lummis  in  Scribner's  Monthly, 
100,  1893. 

Hapalnya.  A  former  large  village  in  up- 
per Florida,  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1639.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist. 
Ck>ll.  La.,  II,  133,  1850. 

Hapanyi.  The  Oak  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Oak  clan  of 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  by  way  of  Mt 
Taylor,  and  to  form  a  phratrv  with  the 
Mokaich  (Mountain  Lion)  clan;  while 
that  of  Acoma  claims  phratral  relationship 
with  the  Showwiti  (Parrot)  and  Tanyi 
(Calabash)  clans.  The  Oak  clan  of  Sia  is 
extinct.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Hapai-hano"!'.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix.  351. 
IH^B  (Laguna  form;  Mimk*  =  *  people M.  Hapaa- 
h£no.— Ibid.  (Sia form).  Ha-paa-ni.— Stevenson  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19.  1894  (Sia  form).  Hi^panyi- 
hino.— Hodge,  op.  cit  (San  Felipe  form).  Ha- 
panyi-h<noq«*>.— Ibid.  ^ Acoma  form).  Hipanyi- 
hinuoh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form). 

Hapei.  A  small  tribe  found  by  Spanish 
explorers  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  thfe 
vicinity  of  Ea^le  Pass,  Tex.,  although 
Uhde  (1861)  places  it  near  Lampazos,  m 
Nueva  Leon,  Mexico,  some  distance  far- 
ther w.  They  numbered  490  in  85  huts  in 
1688,  but  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  raged 
among  them  soon  afterward,  and  in  1689 
the  survivors  were  attacked  by  coast 
Indians  and  exterminated,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  boys  who  were  carried 
off.  '  (.1.  R.  8.) 

Ap«t.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag..  XIT,9,347, 1903.  Apit.— Manzanet  (1689)  in 
Tex.  Hist.  Ass. Quar..  II. 25, 189^  Hape».— De  Le6n 


(1689),  ibid.,  Vlii,  206,  1905.  iJjiea.— LinschotcU, 
Descr.  de  TAm^r..  map,  1, 1638.  Japiet.— De  Laet, 
Hist.  Nouv.  Monde,  234, 1640.  Jeapea.— Fernando 
del  Bosque,  op.  cit.  Xapet.— Uhde.  Lander,  121. 
1861.  Xapie*.— Navaretle,  Memorial  y  Noticias 
Sacras.  104.  1646. 

Hapkag.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 


Happy  Hunting  Ground.     See  Popular 
fallacies. 

Haqihana  ( ' wolves' ).     A  local  band  of 
the  Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Haqni.  A  Caddoan  (?)  tribe,  apparently 
in  N.  E.  Texa.s,  mentioned  in  1687  as  at  waV 
with  the  **Ca?nis'*  or  main  body  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy.  Perhaps  the  Adai. 
Aquia.— Joutel  ( 1687)  In  Margry,  D^.,  in,  409, 1»78. 
Hakedant.— Hennepin,  New  Discov..  41,  169H. 
Haquia.— Douay  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss.  Val.,  217, 1852. 

Harahey.  One  of  the  various  fonns  of 
the  name  of  a  province  of  which  Coro- 
nado,  while  among  the  New  Mexico 
pueblos  in  1540-41,  learned  from  a  native 
thereof  who  said  that  it  lay  beyond 
Quivira  (the  Wichita  country  of  e.  cen- 
tral Kansas),  and  contained  much  gold. 
This  Indian,  who  was  known  as  The 
Turk  (q.  V.)  and  who  served  as  a  guide  to 
Coronado*8  army,  became  a  traitor  to  the 
Spaniards  by  leading  them  astray  on  the 
buffalo  plains  of  Texas.  After  12  days' 
journey  from  Pecos  r.  in  New  Mexico  the 
Spaniards,  then  on  the  Staked  plain,  were 
informed  by  The  Turk  that  Haxa,  or 
Hay  a,  was  one  or  two  days'  journey 
toward  sunrise.  A  party  was  sent  for^ 
ward  to  find  it,  and  although  settlements 
of  Indians  were  found,  amongst  them 
Cona,  occupied  by  the  Teya  (Texas?), 
Haxa  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
reached;  it  is  therefore  possible  that 
Haxa,  or  Haya,  is  but  another  form  of 
Harahey,  which  was  far  n.  of  where  the 
Spaniards  then  were.  Arriving  at  Qui- 
vira, Coronado  learned  more  of  Harahey, 
which  was  the  next  province  beyond. 
The  Spaniards  did  not  visit  it,  but  sent 
for  their  chief,  named  Tatarrax,  who 
came  with  2(X)  warriors,  **all  naked,  with 
bows,  and  some  sort  of  things  on  their 
heads."  From  the  characteristic  head- 
dress of  The  Turk  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  and  their  proximity  and 
apparent  relationship  with  the  Quivira, 
or  Wichita,  the  Harahev  people  may  have 
been  the  Pawnee,  and  their  habitat  at 
this  date  ( 1542)  in  the  vicinity  of  Kansas 
r.  in  K.  Kansas.  See  Brower,  Quivira,  1898; 
Hodge,  Coronado' 8  March,  in  Brower, 
Harahey,  1899;  Winship,  Coronado  Ex- 
ped.,14thRep.B.A.E.,1896.  (p.w.h.) 
Araal.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  21, 1723.  Arache.— Jara- 
millo  (after  1642)  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  588, 1896. 
Arae.— Rel.del  Suceso  (ca.  1542).  ibid.,  677:  Ara- 
hei.— Jaramillo,  op.  cit.  Arehe.— Castafieda  (ra. 
1565)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  506.  1896.     " 


mara  (1653)  quoted  by  Winship  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A  E..  492.  1896.  Axaas.— Volney,  America, 
map,  1804.  Axas.— Oiissefeld,  Charte  Nord  Amer- 
ica. 1797.  Haraa.— Herrera,  Historituvi.  206, 1728. 
Harahey.— J aramillo^p.  cit.,  590.  Haxmle.— Rel. 
del  Suceso,  op.  cit.  HaMll.— Doc.  of  1541  in  Doc 
In^..  xiT,  82§,  1870.  Eaauu— Oastafieda  {ca.  1666) 
in  14tii  Rep  B.  A.  E..  506, 1896.  Haya.— Ibid.  Ha- 
rall.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  51,  1889. 
Xaqueuira.— Galvano  (1663)  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Publ.. 
XXX.  227, 1862  (apparently  Axa  and  Quivira  con- 
fused). 

Haramei.     A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
N.  E.  Mexico,  gathered  into  the  misdon 
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of  San  Juan  Bautista. 
hulltecan  stock. 


Probably  of  Coa- 


JanuoM.— Morfl  (1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  612,  1886.  Zaramet.— ReTillagigedo 
(17%)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  611. 

Harasp^na.  A  former  GabrieleHo  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Ried 
(1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1860. 
Hard-mash.  See  Bw-mush. 
H  a  r  0  0  k  a  ( Ndyuhdru^lMf  *  forked 
reed. — Hewitt).  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701.— Lawson  (1709), 
Carolina,  383,  1860. 

Harpaha.  A  former  Timucua  village 
near  the  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla. — Lau- 
donni^re  (1565)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8.,  349,  1869. 

Harpooni.  Piercing  and  retrieving 
weapons  with  a  movable  head — probably 
the  most  ingenious  and  complicated  de- 
vice invented  by  the  North 
American  aborigines.  Before 
the  natives  came  into  contact 
with  the  whites,  they  made 
hari)oons  of  wood,  bone,  wal- 
rus ivory,  shell,  stone,  sinew, 
and  hide.  The  several  struc- 
tural parts  consisted  of  the 
shaft,  foreshaft,  loose  shaft,  ice 
pick,  head,  hinge,  connecting 
line,  assembling  Tine,  mainline, 
hand  rest,  eyelet,  float,  and  de- 
tachers. Besides  these  there 
were  a  muhitude  of  accesso- 
ries, such  as  stools,  decoys,  ice 
scoops,  and  canoes.  The  tech- 
nic  of  every  part  represented  the 
Indian's  best  skill  in  a  number 
of  handicrafts— wood  working, 
bone  and  ivory  carving,  chip- 
ping and  grinding  stone;  shred- 
ding, twisting,  and  braiding  sin- 
ew; and  dressing  hides  or  floats, 
canoe8,and  the  toughest  possible 
thongs  or  lines,  and  other  parts. 
There  are  two  quite  different 
varieties  of  harpoons,  based 
on  the  shape  of  the  head — the 
barljed  harpoon  and  the  toggle 
harpoon.  The  head  of  tne 
barbed  harpoon  is  attached  to  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  connecting  line  tied  to  the 
butt  or  tang  of  the  head.  The  toggle  head 
is  attached  to  the  line  or  sling  by  nieans 
of  a  hole  bored  through  the  body;  the 
head  is  driven  entirely  into  the  animal, 
and,  tolling  under  the  skin,  ^ives  firm 
hold.  These  two  types  merge  into  each 
other,  and  some  harpoons  possess  the 
characteristics  of  both. 
The  parts  of  a  barbed  harpoon  are: 
Heaa^ — Of  various  materials,  the  spe- 
cific characters  being  the  same  as  those 
of  barbed  arrows;  they  differ  in  that  the 
tang  fits  loosely  into  a  socket  and  is 
roughened,  notched,  or  pierced  for  the 
hingeing  or  connecting  line. 


aMBEO-HeAD 

Harpoon; 

WESTERN 

Emimo 


Foreshaft. — That  of  the  harpoon,  as 
compared  with  the  arrow,  is  heavier, 
and  has  a  socket  in  front  for  the  wedge- 
shaped,  conical,  or  spindle- 
shaped  tang  of  the  head. 

Shaft. — Length,  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet;  thickness, 
from  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  an 
inch  or  more;  outer  end  spliced  or 
socketed  to  the  foreshaft;  center 
of  gravity  furnished  with  hand 
rest;  inner  end  pointed,  pitted 
for  hook  of  throwing  stick, 
notched  for  a  bowstring,  with  or 
without  feathers,  or  furnished 
with  ice  pick. 

Connectinq  line. — Of  string  or 
thong  rudely  tied  to  head  and 
shaft  or,  in  the  finest  specimens, 
attached  at  one  end  through  a 
hole  in  the  tang,  the  other  end 
being  bifurcat^  and  fastened 
like  a  martingale  to  the  ends  of 
the  shaft.  When  the  animal  is 
struck  by  the  hurled  harpoon 
the  head  is  withdrawn,  the  fore- 
shaft  sinks  by 
its  gravity,  and 
the  shaft  acts 
as  a  drag  to  im- 
pede the  prog- 
ress of  the  game 
(see  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1900,  pi. 
11). 

The  parts  of 
a  toggle  har- 
poon are: 

Toggle  head. — 
Consisting  of 
body;  blade  of 
slate,  chipi>ed 
stone,  ivory,  or 
metal,  usually 
fitted  into  a  slit 
in  front;  line 
hole  or  opening 
through  the 
body  for  the 
sling  or  leader 
v^  of  hide  on 
■  which  the  tog- 
V  gle  head  hinges; 
TOGOLE- HEAP  line  grooves 
harpoon; c  h  a  nneled 
"*"***  backward  from 
the  line  hole  to  protect 
the  leader;  barbs  project- 
ing backward  at  the  butt 
of  the  toggle  head  to  catch 
into  the  nesh  and  make 
the  head  revolve  90  de- 
grees, forming  a  T  with 
the  line;  shaft  socket,  a 
conoid  pit  in  the  butt  of  the  toggle  head 
to  receive  front  end  of  loose  shaft;  and 
leader  or  sling,  not  always  separate,  but 
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when  so,  either  spliced  to  the  main  line 
or  joined  by  an  inp^enious  detacher,  which 
is  sometimes  prettily  carved. 

Loose  shaft. — A  spindle-nhaped  piece  of 
ivory  socketed  to  togjjie  head  and  fore- 
shaft  and  attached  as  a  hinge  to  the  leader 
or  the  foreshaf t.  I  ts  object 
is  to  catch  the  strain  caused 
by  convulsive  movements 
in  the  game  and  to  render 
certain  the  speedy  detach- 
ment of  the  toggle  head. 

One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing studies  in  connection 
with  harpoons  is  environ- 
ment   in    relation   to  cul- 
ture— the  play  l>etween  the 
needy  ana  ingenious  man 
and  the  resources  of  game, 
materials,  and  tools.     In  e. 
Greenland    is?    found     the 
hinged  toggle  by  the  side 
of  old  forms;  in  V.  Green- 
land a  great  variety  of  types 
from  the  very  primitive  and 
coarse  to  those  havi  ng  feath- 
ers of  ivory  and  the  hooks 
on  the  shaft.     In  the  latter 
areaare  also  throwing  sticks 
of  two  kinds.     On  the  w. 
side  of  Davis  strai  t  harpoons 
are  heavy  and  coarse,  show- 
ing contact  of  the  natives 
with  whalers,  especially  the 
Ungava  Eskimo  examples. 
There  also  are  flat  types  sug- 
gest! ve  of  N.  Asia.     From 
the  Mackenzie  r.  country 
the  harpoons  are  small  and 
under  the  influence  of  the 
white    trader.      The    har- 
poons of  the  Pt  Barrow  Es- 
kimo   are 
exhaust- 
ively dis- 
cussed by 
Murdoch, 
and  those 
from     Pt 
Barrow 
south- 
ward  by  Nelson. 

From  Mount  St  Elias 
southward,  within  the 
timber  belt,  where  wood 
is  easily  obtainable, 
harpoon  shafts  are 
longer,  but  all  the  parts 
are  reduced  to  their  sim- 
plest form.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Ntlakyapamuk  of  British  Colum- 
bia make  the  toggle  heads  of  their  two- 
pronged  harpoons  l)y  neatly  lashing  the 
parts  together  and  to  the  sennit  lead- 
ers. The  Makah  of  \Vashington  formerly 
made  the  blade  of  the  head  from  shell, 
but  now  use  metal ;  the  leader  is  tied  to  a 
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large,  painted  float  of  sealskin,  the  shaft 
being  free.  The  Quinaielt  of  Washing- 
ton have  the  bifurcated  shaft,  but  no  float. 
The  Naltunne  of  Oregon  have  a  barbed 
harpoon,  with  prongs  on  the  blade  as  well 
as  on  the  shank^  while  their  cousins,  the 
Hupa  of  N.  California  make  the  toggle, 
as  ao  the  Vancouver  tribes,  by  attaching 
the  parts  of  the  head  to  a  strip  of  rawhide. 

See  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Goddard  in  Publ.  Univ.  Cal.,  Am. 
Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1,  1903; 
Holm,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  1887;  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1900,  1^2;  Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv,  1895;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888,  1890;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  Anthrop.  i,  1900;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

HarriBon  BWer.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Cowichan  near  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1878,  78); 
evidently  the  Scowlitz,  or  the  Chehalis, 
or  both. 

Hartanykak  (Hdrsanykuky  'saguaro  cac- 
tus standing').  A  Pima  village  at  Saca- 
ton  Flats,  s.  Ariz. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  18,  1902. 

Hartwell.  An  Algonquian  settlement, 
containing  25  persons  in  1884,  in  Ottawa 
CO.,  Quebec.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  1884. 

Haratawaqai  (HaramawiV^ko*'\  *He 
holds  the  tree.' — Hewitt) .  A  Tuscarora 
village  in  North  Carolina  in  1701. — Law- 
son  (1709),  Carolina,  383,  1860. 

Haaatch  ( *  place  to  the  east  * ) .  A  former 
summer  village  of  the  Lagunas,  now  a 
permanently  occupied  pueblo;  situated 
3  m.  E.  of  Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Huatoh.— Tx)c'W  In  Wheeler  Survev  Rep.,  vii,  34.5. 
1879.  Hwityi.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(proper  native  name).  Mesito. — Ind.  AtT.  Rep. 
1904,  256,  1905  ('little  mesa':  common  Spanish 
name).  Mesito  Nerra.— Hodge  (after  Pradt)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  346,  1H91  (Span.:  'little  black 
mesa'). 

Hashkuihtnn  {Ha^-cMc-tdn).  A  former 
Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
235,  1890. 

Hailinding.  A  small  Hupa  villaee,  re- 
cently deserted,  on  the  e.  side  of  Trinity 
r. ,  Cal ,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  of  the  same 
name, 3  m. s.  of  Hupa  vallev.  (p.  e.  (;. ) 
Ha»-lintah.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcra'ft,  Ind.  Tribt»s.  in, 
139,  1853.  EaM-lin'-tunf.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  111,73, 1877.  Kas-lin-to.— McKee  (lasi )  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec.  sejw..  194,  18,53. 
XMlindin.— Goddard.  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa,  12,  1908. 

Hasoomale.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ran- 
cherias  represented  in  the  treatv  of  1852 
at  Santa  Isal)el,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  fex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  133,  1857. 

Haiianameilt  (*at  the  place  of  small 
stones.'— Gookin).  A  village  of  Christian 
Indians  established  in  1654  at  Grafton, 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in  Nipmuc  territory. 
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The  last  of  the  pure  Indians  died  about 
1825,  but  in  1830  there  were  still  14  per- 
sons there  of  mixed  Indian  and  ne^ro 
blood.  It  was  the  third  of  the  praying 
towns  *'  in  order,  dignity,  and  antiquity." 
Cf.  Hafmmanii*ro.  (j.  M. ) 

HasMUuneset.— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Mans.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  2d  8,  V,  544,  1815.  HasanamoMt.— tiookin 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.Soc.,  II,  447. 1836.  Hua- 
nemetett.— licverett  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  513. 1881 .  Haasanamaaasitt.— Salisbury  ( 1678) , 
ibid.,  526.  Hassanamaskett.— Writer  of  1676  in 
Dralse,  Ind.  Chron.,  17.  1836.  Hassanametitt.— 
Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  I.  IM, 
1806.  EaaMma-miMO.— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  Mosfl., 
568,  1839.  Hassanamset.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Tran.s. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  il,  467,  1836.  Haatanemesit.— 
Ra\v8on  (1675)  in  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  17,  1836. 
Hasaannamesit. — Gookin  (1677)  in  Tran.s.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oc..  II,  435,  1836.  Hasaenemasait.— Harris 
in  Ma.ss.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  ix,  198,  1804. 
Haaainammiaco.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  51. 1848. 
Haaaunnimeaut. — Eliot  quoted  bv  Tooker.  Al^onq. 
Ser.,  X,  24.  1901.  Heaaame£it.— Writer  of  1675  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  VI,  2a'),  1800.  Hua- 
sanameait.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  166, 1836. 

Hassasei.  A  rancheria,  probablv  Die- 
^efio,  on  the  coast  of  Lower  California; 
it  was  under  the  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  la  Frontera,  which  was  in  lat.  32°.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  May  18,  1860. 

HassimaniBco.  A  former  Indian  village 
in  Connecticut,  probably  near  Connecti- 
cut r.  In  1764  there  were  only  5  Indians 
left.— Stiles  (I7iy4)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st s.,  X,  105, 1809.   Cf.  HasmnamesxL 

Hasiiniinga.     A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy   living  about    1610  on   the 
headwaters  of  Rappahannock  r.,  Va. 
Haainninra.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  I.  186.  repr. 
1819.      Haaaaninga.— Ibid.,  74.      Haaainiengaa.— 


Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816. 

K— Strachey    (ra.    1612),    Vindnia,    104,    1849. 
ainungaea.— Smith,  op.  cit.,  74. 

Haatings  flaw  Mill.  A  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Squawmish  of  Fraser  River 
agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  91  in  1898,  the 
last  time  the  name  is  mentioned. 
Haiating'a  Baw  Milla.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  for  1889,  268. 
Haatinga  Bawmill.— Ibid.,  1896, 413.  Haatinga  Saw 
Xilla.— Ibid..  1886,  229. 

Haitwiana  (*he  was  a  little  man.' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  Onondaga  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  the  present  village  of 
Onondaga  Valley,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y. 
Oia-twe-ah'-na.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  421,  1861. 
Hia-twi'-i'-ni.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1886  (Onondaga 
form).  Touenho.— Denonville  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi8t.,  i.x,  375, 18.%. 

Hata.     A   Tsawatenok    village   at  the 
head  of  Bond  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Ha-ta.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1888. " 

Hataam  ('rider').  A  Diegueflo  ran- 
cheria in  N.  w.  Lower  California,  near 
Santo  Tomas  mission;  visited  in  1867  by 
Wm.  Gabb,  who  obtained  a  vocabulary 
published  in  Ztschr.  f.  Ethnologic,  1877. 

Hatakfashi  ( *  bird ' ) .  A  Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Koi  phratrv. 

Puahi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  I-eg..  I,  96.  1884. 
Ha-tak-fu-ahi.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc,  163,  1877. 

Hatawa.  A  fonner  Luisefio  village  in 
the  neighV)orhood  of  San  Luis  Key  mis- 
sion, s.  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May 
11,  I860).    Possibly  the  same  as  Ehutewa. 


Hatchcalamocha.  A  former  Seminole 
village  near  Drum  swamp,  18  m.  w.  of 
New  Mickasuky  town;  probably  in  the 
present  Lafayette  co.,  Fla. — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27, 
1826. 

Hatchets.  These  implements,  made  of 
iron  or  steel,  and  hafted  with  wood,  were 
an  important  factor  in  the  colonization 
of  northern  America,  and  the  value  of 
the  hatchet,  as  well  as  that  of  the  ax, 
was  soon  recognized  by  the  natives, 
who  obtained  these  tools  through  trade. 
Large  numbers  of  hatchets  and  axes  of 
both  French  and  English  manufacture  are 
obtained  from  aboriginal  dwelling  sites. 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty  just  what 
aborigi- 
nal im- 
plements 
and  weap- 
ons were  .^_j^  .. 
supplant-  l^im  /  \ 
edbythe  ■  •  ^f  /  4  . 
European  V  *JI  ■  '  ^  ^ 
hatchet,  ^^*^ 
but  it 
probably 
super- 

j  *  1      •  Common  Form  of   hatchet — a  aHARPencD 

SeaeU,    in  bowudm;  Virginia 

large  part, 

the  grooved  ax,  the  celt,  and  probably  the 
tomahawk  or  war  club  among  tribes  that 
used  these  implements.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  by  the  forms,  the  term  '*  hatchet" 
may  be  applied  with  equal  propriety  to 
both  the  nafted  ax  and  the  hafted  celt, 
as  l)oth  were  wielded  usually  with  one 
hand  and  were  equally  effectual  in  war 
and  in  the  arts  of  peace.  So  far  as  colo- 
nial literature  refers  to  the  uses  of  these 
implements,  it  would  appear  that  the 
tomahawk  or  club,  among  the  eastern 
tribes,  was  the  weapon  of  war  par  excel- 
lence, while  the  ax  and  the  celt  were  em- 
ployed more  especially  in  domestic  work 
and  for  otherordinary  industrial  purposes 
(McCulloi-h).  Both  the  hatchet  and  the 
war  club  doubtless  rose  on  occasion  to  the 
dignity  of  ceremonial  objects. 

It  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  practice 
of  the  living  tribes  and  of  primitive  peo- 
ples ^nerally,  but  from  traces  of  handles 
remaining  on   both    stone    and   copper 


^'*'^-^"-^^ 


CELT-HATCHET    WITH    WOODEN     HANDLE,     FROM    A    MICHIGAN 
MOUND.       (dODOE   COLL.) 

specimens  obtained  from  the  mounds, 
that  the  celt  was  hafted  afttr  the  manner 
of  the  hatchet.  An  interesting  group  of 
implements  showing  that  this  was  the  ar- 
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chaic  method  of  haftine  celt-like  objects, 
are  the  monolithic  hatcnets  in  which  the 
blade  and  the  handle  are  carved  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  stone.  Several  specimens  of 
this  type  are  on  record;  one,  found  by 


MONOUTHIC    HATCHET   OF  GREENSTONE,    FROM  A  TENNESSEE 
MOUND.       LENGTH    13    1-2   IN.       (jONEs) 

Joseph  Jones,  in  Tennessee,  is  made  of 
greenstone,  and  is  13 J  in.  in  length; 
another,  from  a  mound  in  York  district, 
S.  C,  now  in  the  National  Museum,  is 
also  of  greenstone;  the  third  is  from  Mis- 
sissippi CO.,  Ark.,  and  is  owned  by  Mr 
Morris  of  that  county  (Thruston);  the 
fourth,  from  a  mound  in  Alabama,  and 
now  in  possession  of  Mr  C.  B.  Moore, 


STCIftC,    TltQU   A   U4LI*i<>   AT    MOUHF)- 

wrLLt,    Ala.      length    h    i  i  \h. 


uf  rhiladtilpliift,  ia  ]  I  J 
in.  long,  of  greenstone, 
and  a  superb  example  of  native  lapi- 
darian  work.  Specimens  of  this  class  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  Bahamas 
and  the  West  Indies.  As  all  are  carefully 
finished,  some  being  provided  with  a 
perforated  knob  or  projection  at  the  end 
of  the  handle  for  the  insertion  of  a  thong, 
it  is  probable  that  they  served  as  maces 
or  for  some  other  ceremonial  use.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  the  stone  war  club  some- 
times took  the  form  of  a  monolithic 
hatchet  (Niblack). 

The  combination  of  the  iron  hatchet 
with  the  tobacco  pipe  as  a  single  imple- 
ment, often  called  the  tomahawk  pipe, 
became  very  general  in  colonial  and  later 
times,  and  as  no  counterpart  of  this  de- 
vice is  found  in  aboriginal  art,  it  was 
probably  devised  by  the  whites  as  a  use- 
ful and  profitable  combination  of  the  sym- 
bols of  peace  and  war.  To  "take  up 
the  hatchet"  was  to  declare  war,  and  "to 
bury  the  hatchet"  was  to  conclude  peace. 
According  to  some  authors  the  hatchet 
pipe  was  a  formidable  weapon  in  war,  but 
in  the  forms  known  to-day  it  is  too  light 
and  fragile  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  stone  ax  or  the  iron  hatchet.  It  has 
passed  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  weap- 
ons. See  AxeSf  Calumet,  CeUs,  Pipes,  Tom- 
ahawks, 


Consult  C.  C.  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1873;  Jos.  Jones,  Aboriginal  Remaine  of 
Tenn.,  1876;  McCulloch,  Researches, 
1829;  McGuire  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1897; 
Moore,  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1905;  Morgan, 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  1904;  Niblack  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890;  Thruston, 
Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897;  Wilson  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1896, 1898.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Hatoheuzhaii. — A  former  Upper  Creek 
village  near  the  site  of  La  Grange,  Troup 
CO.,  Ga. — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E, , 
Ga.  map,  1899. 

.  Hatchiohapa  (* half-way  creek').  A 
former  branch  settlement  of  the  Upper 
Creek  town  Kailaidshi,  between  Cooea 
and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  Ala.  Hawkins  states 
that  the  Creeks  hostile  to  the  United 
States  burned  it  in  1813,  but  it  was  prob- 
ably rebuilt  as  it  is  mentioned  in  Parsons' 
census  list  of  1832  as  having  62  heads  of 
families. 

Halohuchubb.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  420, 18S7. 
Half-way  Greek.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
131,  18S4.  Hatohohi  ohubba.— Parsons  (1S32)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  578,  1854.  Hatehe- 
ehubba.-€orley  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  66,  18S8.  Hat-che  ohub-bau.— 
Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  49,  1848.  Hateheohub- 
bee.— Creek  paper  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37,  Slst 
Cong.,  2d  seas..  122,  1851.  Hatch  ee  ohub  ba.— 
Abbott  (1832)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  580, 
1854.  Hatoheeohubbaa.— Simpson  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  80,  27th  Cone..  8d  sess.,  50.  1843.  Hatohi 
tohapa,— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  131, 1884. 

Fatchichapa.  A  township  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Ind.  T.,  near  North  fork  of  Oanar 
dianr. 

Hatch  Point.  A  local  name  for  a  body 
of  Salish  of  Cowichan  agency,  Vancouver 
id. ;  pop.  4  in  1896,  the  last  time  reported. 
Haitch  Point.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1896.  433.  Hatch 
Point— Ibid.,  1883, 197. 

Hatohnknni  ( '  wolf  M .  A  Tonka wa  clan. 
H£tohakuni.-Gat8chet,  Tonkawe  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884. 

Hathawekela.  A  principal  division  of 
the  Shawnee,  the  name  of  which  is  of 
uncertain  etymology.  They  emigrated 
from  the  S.  about  1697,  tojgether  with 
other  Shawnee  bands,  and  settled  with 
them,  partly  on  Susquehanna  and  partly 
on  Allegheny  r..  Pa.,  where  they  are 
mentioned  in  1731.  Sewickley,  Pa., 
probably  takes  its  name  from  them. 
According  to  W.  H.  Shawnee,  an  edu- 
cated member  of  the  tribe,  the  proper 
form  is  Ha-tha-we-ke-lah,  and  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  original  5  principal 
divisions  of  the  Shawnee.  Together  with 
the  Bicowetha  (Pi^tia)  and  Kispokotha 
(KiApococoke)  divisions  they  removed 
about  1793  to  what  was  then  Spanish 
territory  in  e.  Missouri,  thence  into  Ar- 
kansas,'and  in  1832  into  Texas,  where 
with  other  tribes  they  settled  for  a  time 
near  Saline  r.  Being  afterward  driven 
out  by  the  new  Texas  government  they 
removed  to  the  present  Oklahoma,  w^here 
the  3  united  bands  are  now  known  as 
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Absentee  Shawnee,  from  having  been 
absent  from  the  more  recent  treaties 
made  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe.  The 
Hatha wekela  claim  to  be  the  **  elder 
brothers'*  among  the  Shawnee,  as  beins 
the  first  created  of  the  tribe.  The  tMmd 
formerly  under  Black  Bob  (q.  v. )  are  a 
portion  of  this  division.  See  Halbert  and 
Shawnee  in  Galf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  i,  no. 
6,413-418,1903.  (j.  m.) 

AaMekaln.— Cartlidge  (1781)  in  Pa.  ArcbiTes,  i, 
305,  1852.  Awekalaat.— Oordon  (1731)  quoted  by 
Brinton,  Lenape  Legends,  32, 1885.  Auiwikalet.— 
Brinton,  ibid.  Aanrekalet.— Davenport  (1731)  in 
Pa.  Archives,  i,  299,  1852.  AMwikalet.-Gov.  Pa. 
(1781),  ibid.,  802.  AMwikaliu.— Le  Tort  (1731), 
ibid.,  300.  Elder  Brother*.— W.  H.  Shawnee,  op. 
cit.,  417.  Sa-tha^we-ke-l«h.— Ibid.,  415.  Ha-tha- 
w»-ki-lah.— Ibid.,  417. 

Hathletukhish  {Hcu;V-Vii-qi(/).  A  for- 
mer Yaquina  villa^  on  the  s.  side  of  Ya- 
qoina  r.,  Oreg.— 5)or8ey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Hatsi.  The  extinct  Earth  clans  of 
Laguna  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
The  Earth  clan  of  Laguna  claimed  to  have 
come  originally  from  .lemez  and  to  have 
formed  a  phratry  with  the  Meyo  ( Lizard) . 
Skurshka  (Water-snake),  and  Shruhwi 
(Rattlesnake)  clans.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Haatsa-hino.-^Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  860, 
1896  rSan  Felipe  form:  hdno  =>  'people').  E£toi- 
baao«.— Ibid.  (Laguna form). 

Hatsinawan  (harve  'leaves',  tHnawe 
'marks,'  'paintings',  wan  'place  of: 
.  *town  of  the  (fossil?)  leaf-marks.'— Gush- 
ing). A  ruined  pueblo  formerly  inhab- 
it^ by  the  Zufii,  situated  n.  n.  w.  of 
''      "    '        *  *    "  Zufii 

1891. 
Ethnol. 
and  Archseol.,  i,  101, 1891  (probably  identical). 

Hatteras.  An  Algonquian  tribe  living 
in  1701  on  the  sand  banks  about  C.  Hat- 
teras, N.  C,  B.  of  Pamlico  sound,  and 
frequenting  Roanoke  id.  Their  single 
village.  Sandbanks,  had  then  only  about 
80  inhabitants.  They  showed  traces  of 
white  bloo<i  and  claimed  that  some  of 
their  ancestors  were  white.  They  may 
have  been  identical  with  the  Croatan 
Indians  (q.  v.),  with  whom  Raleigh's 
colonists  at  Roanoke  id.  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  refuge.  (j.  m.) 

Hatarask.-Lane  (1586)  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia. 
I.  92,  1819  (place  name).  Hatorask.— Ibid.  Hat- 
teras iBdiana.— Lawson  (1714).  Carolina,  108, 1860. 

Hanenayo.  A  clan  of  the  Apohola 
phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of  Flor- 
ida.— Pareja  (ca.  1614)  quoted  by  Gat- 
sehet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii, 
492,  1878. 

Haakoma.  A  Pomo  division  or  band 
on  the  w.  side  of  Clear  lake,  Cal.,  num- 
bering 40  in  1861. 

How-ku-ma.— Gibbe  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  109, 1853.  How-ru-ma.— McKe^  (1851) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  S2d  Cong.,  spec,  eess.,  136, 1853. 

Hanwiyat  (Hau-m-ydt*).  A  former 
Sioslaw  village  on  or  near  Siuslaw  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  -Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 


Haazaami.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Hava8apai(  *blue  or  green  water  people* ). 
A  small  isolated  tribe  of  the  Yuman  stock 


JQb^ 

i4\^^. 

HAVA8UPAI   MAN.      (aM.    MU8.    NAT.    HIST.) 

(the  nucleus  of  which  is  believed  to  have 
descended  from  the  Walapai )  who  occupy 
Cataract  canyon  of  the  Rio  Colorado  in  n. 


HAVA8UPAI   WOMAN.       (aM.    MU8.    NAT.    HIST.  ) 

w.  Arizona.  Whipple  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  pt.  I,  82,  1856)  was  informed  in  1850 
that  the  "Cosninos"  roamed  from  the 
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Sierra  Mogollon  to  the  San  Francisco 
mts.  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Colo- 
rado Chiquito.  The  tribe  is  a  peculiarly 
interesting  one,  since  of  all  the  Yuman 
tribes  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  devel- 
oped or  borrowed  a  culture  similar  to, 
though  less  advanced,  than  that  of  the 
Pueblo  peoples;  indeed,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  Havasupai  (or  more  probably 
a  Pueblo  clan  or  trioe  that  became  incor- 
porated with  them)  formerly  built  and 
occupied  villages  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter on  the  Colorado  Chiquito  e.  of  the 
San  Francisco  mts.,  where  ruins  were 
pointed  out  to  Powell  by  a  Havasupai 
chief  as  the  former  homes  of  his  people. 
As  the  result  of  war  with  tribes  fartner 
E.,  they  abandoned  these  villages  and 
took  refuge  in  the  San  Francisco  mts., 
subsequently  leaving  these  for  their  pres- 
ent abode.  In  this  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  the  Cosnino  caves  on 
the  upper  Kio  Verde,  near  the  n.  edge  of 
Tonto  basin,  central  Arizona,  were  named 
from  this  tribe,  because  of  their  supposed 
early  occupancy  by  them.  Their  present 
village,  composed  of  temporary  cabins  or 
shelters  of  wattled  canes  and  branches 
and  earth  in  summer,  and  of  the  natural 
caves  and  crevices  in  winter,  is  situ- 
ated 115  m.  N.  of  Prescott  and  7  m.  s. 
of  the  Grand  canyon.  The  Havasupai 
are  well  formed,*  though  of  medium 
stature.  They  are  skilled  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  implements,  and 
especially  in  preparing  raw  material,  li  e 
buckskin.  The  men  are  expert  hunters, 
the  women  adept  in  the  manufacture  of 
baskets  w^hich,  when  lined  with  clay, 
serve  also  as  cooking  utensils.  Li  ke  the 
other  Yuman  tril^es,  until  affected  by  white 
influences  during  re<^nt  years,  their  cloth- 
ing consisted  chiefly  of  deerskin  and,  for 
the  sake  of  ornament,  both  men  and  women 
painted  their  faces  with  thick,  smooth 
coatings  of  fine  red  ocher  or  blue  paint 
prepared  from  wild  indigo;  tattooing  and 
scarification  for  ornament  were  also  some- 
times practised.  In  summer  they  subsist 
chiefly  on  corn,  calabashes,  sunflower 
seeds,  melons,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
which  they  cultivate  by  means  of  irriga- 
tion, and  also  the  wild  datila  and  mescal, 
in  winter  principally  upon  the  flesh  of 
game,  which  they  hunt  in  the  surround- 
ing uplands  and  mountains.  While  a 
strictly  sedentary  people,  they  are  un- 
skilled in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
and  obtain  their  more  modern  implementa 
and  utensils,  except  'r)asketry,  by  barter 
with  the  Hopi,  with  which  people  they 
seem  always  to  have  had  closer  affilia- 
tion than  with  their  Yuman  kindred. 
Their  weapons  in  war  and  the  chase  were 
rude  clubs  and  pikes  of  hard  wood,  bows 
and  arrows,  and,  formerly,  slings;  but  fire- 
arms have  practically  replaced  these  more 


primitive  appliances.  The  gen  tile  system 
of  descent  or  organization  seems  to  be  ab- 
sent among  the  Havasupai,  their  society 
consanguineally  being  patriarchal.  They 
are  polygamists,  the  number  of  wives  a 
man  shall  have  being  limited  apparently 
only  by  his  means  for  supporting  them. 
Betrothals  by  purchase  are  common,  and 
divorces  are  granted  on  I  v  on  the  ground 
of  unfaithfulness.  The  iiavasupai  occupy 
a  reservation  of  about  38,400  acres,  set 
aside  by  Executive  order  in  1880  and 
1882.  Their  population  was  300  in  1869, 
233  in  1902,  174  in  1905.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 
Agua  BupaU.— Hodge,  Arizona,  169,  1877.  Ah- 
Bupai.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  80, 1884.  Ak'-ba- 
Bu'-pai.— Gilbert,  Yuma  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  64,  1878 
f  Walapai  form) .  Akuesd-pai.— Gatschet  in  Zt«schr. 
f.  Ethnol.,  XV,  127,  1885.  ATa-Snpiet.— Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  547.  1889.  AT«i6pai.-<3at- 
schet.  op.  cit..  123.  Ca»ino«.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 
91, 1870.  Casnino.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
27, 1H63.  Oo-a-ni-nia.— Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag. , 
218,  Dec.  1875.  Coohiaeant.— Emory,  Recon.,  96, 
1848  (trans,  'dirty  fellows').  Ooehniohnoa. — 
Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr.,  Il,  178,  1854.  Oo^oninos.— 
Gushing  in  Atlantic  Mo..  544,  Oct.  1882.  Ooho- 
ninos.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  80,  18}f4.  Oog- 
nino.— Sitgreaves,  Expedition,  15,  1853  (name  by 
which  a  Hav^silpai  called  himself) .  Cojoniiia.-^ 
Scott  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  inds.,  62, 1898. 
Gominas.— Vargas  (1692J,  cited  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  870,  1869.  Oominoa.— Browne, 
Apache  Country,  290, 1869  (mentioned  as  a  branch 
of  Gila.^pache).  Ooninas.— Rivera,  Diario  y  Der- 
rotero,  leg.  950, 1736.  Gomunoa.— Pumpelly,  Acnws 
America  and  Asia,  map,  1870.  Oouinaa.— Garc^ 
(1776),  Diary,  472, 1900.  Oowiiao^— Whipple.  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt.l,  82,  1856.  OttMainaa.— Garcte 
(1776),  Diary,  445,  1900  (erroneously  said  to  be 
Marico^  name  for  Mohave) .  Cuiamer.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geograffa,  59,  1864  (misquoting  Garc^). 
Ouisnurs.— Garc4s  (1776) ,  Diary.  446,  1900.  Culia- 
xxisna.— Ibid.,  473  (erroneously  said  to  be  applied 
to  Mohave).  Oullannrt.— Ibid,  (erroneoiutly  naid 
to  beapplied  to  the  Mohave).  Habasopis.— Gibba, 
MS.  map  of  Colorado  tribes.  B.  A.  £.,  no.  282.  Ha- 
ha-vasu-pai.— James,  Inds.  Painted  Desert,  195, 199, 
1903  ('people  of  the  blue  water').  Havasopi. — 
Thomas,  MS.,  no.  602,  B.  A.  E.,  1868.  'Havasna 
Pal.— Ewing  in  Great  Divide,  203.  Dec.  1892. 
Ha-va-su-pid.— Cushing  in  Atlantic  Mo.,  l,  374, 
Sept.  1882.  Hava-itt-pay.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  366, 1892.  Haveau-pai.— Ewing. 
op.  cit.  'Havisua  Fai.— Ibid.  Jabeaoa.— Garc^ 
(L776),  Diary,  340,  1900.  Java  Bupais.— Baxter  in 
Harper's  Mag..  June  1882.  Javeosa.— Escudero, 
Noticias  de  Chihuahua,  228,  1834  (misquoting 
Garc<^8).  Koohninakwe.— ten  Kate,  ReizeninN! 
A.,  300, 1885  (Zufti  name:  •  Pifion  nut  people'?). 
Eoohonino.  — Ibid.,  259.  Ko'-hni'-na.— Gilbert. 
Yuma  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  64,  1878  (Hopi  name). 
E6honixio.—Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  19.  1905 
(Hopi  name).  Kokoiunoa.^Gat«chet  In  Zeitschr. 
f.  Ethnol..  xviil,  97,  1886.  K6ni]io.— Ibid.,  xv, 
124, 1883(Hopl name),  Kox-nina' kwe.— ten  Kate:, 
Synonomie,  7,  1884  (Zufii  name,  borrowed  from 
the  Hopi).  K6xnijiame.— Ibid.  (Hopi  name). 
Kuohnikwe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  K.  A..  300, 1885 
(Zufii  name:  'Pifion  nut  people'?).  Kuhai 
kwe.— Cushing  in  Atlantic  Mo.,  l,  862,  Sept.  1882 
fZufii  name;  Aiir^' people').  Ku'h-nia.— Escu- 
dero. Noticlaa  de  Chihuahua,  228,  1834  (mb*- 
quoting  Gare^^s.  1776).  Kuvni-kue.--Gat3chet  in 
Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.,  xv,  124,  1883  (Zufli  name). 
Nation  of  the  Willows.— Cushing  in  Atlantic  Mo.. 
L,  362.  Ml.  1882.  Nav«mi-pai.— Gatschet,  op.  ciu, 
xv.127. 18H3  (a  Walapai  form).  People  of  the  "WU- 
lows.— Powell  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  xix.  1884. 
Bupais.— Cushing  in  Atlantic  Mo.,  544,  Oct.  1882 
(after "Arizona Miner").  Bupiea.— Hinton, Hand- 
book to  A  rizona,  353. 1878.  Supis. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
(ieografia,  59,  386.  1864  (erroneonslv  given  aa 
part  of  Faraon  Apache) .    Buppai.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
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Ixxxl,  1886.  Tonto  Coscico.— Mullhatisen,  Tage- 
buch,  II,  196,  1S58.  YabipaU  JalKtua.— Carets 
(1776).  Diarv.  414,  1900.  Tavai  Suppai.—Arthur 
(IS}<2)  in  Ind  Aff.  Rep..  297,  li^6.  Tayipai  Jab- 
esoa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  ln»t.  Paper*,  in, 
112,1890  (after Garc^).  Tavipaijavnoa.— Urozco 
y  Berra.  Geof?.,  41.  1864  (afier  Garros).  Yuva- 
Supai.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq.,  276,  Sept.  1886. 

Hayerttraw  (Dutch:  harerstroo,  *  oat- 
straw').  The  name  applied  by  the 
Dutch  to  a  small  tribe  or  band  (according 
to  Ruttenber,  a  division)  of  the  Unami 
Delawares,  formerly  living  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  lower  Hudson,  in  Rockland  co., 
N.  Y.  The  name  they  applied  to  them- 
selves is  lost,  but  it  may  have  been  Re- 
weghnome  or  Rumachenanck. 
Haventraw.— Van  Couwenhoven  (1664)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  364,  1881.  Haventroo.— De 
Laet  (1633)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudnon 
R..  71. 1872.  Reweohaongh.— Treaty  of  1661  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  XIII,  875,  1881  ^Kewechnongh 
or  Haverstraw ' ).  Rumaohenanok.— Treat v  of  1660, 
ibid.,  147  (apparently  given  aa  the  tribal  name). 

Hawai.  A  former  Diegueflo  rancheria 
under  the  Dominican  mission  of  San 
Miguel  de  la  Frontera,  w.  coast  of  Lower 
California,  about  30  m.  s.  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.  (a.  s.  G.) 

Hawaiian  influence.  The  establishment 
of  the  whale  and  seal  fisheries  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast  led  to  the  presence  in  that 
region  of  sailors  and  adventurers  of  the 
most  diverse  races  and  nationalities, 
many  of  whom  came  into  more  or  less 
lasting  contact  with  the  natives  of  the 
country.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century  (Hale,  Oregon  Trade  language, 
19,  1890)  the  Hawaiian  language  was 
spoken  bv  al)out  100  Sandwich  Islanders 
eniplmeci  as  laborers  al)out  Ft  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.  Doubtless  some  intermix- 
ture of  these  with  the  Indians  took 
place.  In  1891  there  lived  among  the 
Kutenai  an  Indian  nicknamed  Kanaka. 
Murdoch  (9th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  55,  1892) 
notes  that  several  Hawaiian  words  have 
crept  into  the  jareon  as  used  by  the  west- 
ern Eskimo  and  white  whalers  and  traders 
who  come  into  contact  with  them,  and 
one  or  two  of  these  words  have  even 
come  to  be  employed  by  the  Pt  Barrow 
Eskimo  among  themselves;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  Chinook  jargon  con- 
tains a  Hawaiian  element.  Swanton  sug- 
jjests  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
Haida  custom  of  tattooing  may  have  come 
from  some  Polynesian  island,  as  its  intro- 
duction is  always  paid  by  the  natives  to 
be  recent.  Whether  the  idea  of  a  ladder 
made  of  a  chain  of  arrows,  which  occurs 
among  the  myths  of  Polynesians  and  the 
people  of  the  N.  W.  coa^t,  could  have  had 
a  similar  origin  ma^v  l)e  doubted,  but  it 
is  nevertheless  possible.  The  theory  of 
Polynesian- American  contact  has  been 
maintained  by  Ratzel,  Schultz,  and  others, 
stress  being  laid  on  resemblances  in  art  as 
exemplified  by  clul>s,  masks,  etc.,  and  in 
other  ways.     '  (a.  f.  c. ) 


Hawiknh  (fuirve  'leaves',  vnku  *gum*). 
A  foniier  pueblo  of  the  Znfii  and  one  of 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cilx>la  of  early  Sjianish 
times,  situated  al)out  15  m.  s.  w.  of  the 
present  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  near  the 
sum mer  vi I lage  of  Ojo  C^liente.  H a wik uh 
was  seen  in  1539  by  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza, 
who  viewed  it  from  an  adjacent  height  a 
few  days  after  the  murder,  by  the  Zuf^i  of 
Hawikuh,  of  Estevanico,  the  former  negro 
companion  of  Cal)eza  de  Vaca.  Fray 
Marcos  referred  to  it  by  the  name  of  Aba- 
cus. In  the  following  year  Francisco 
Vasquez  Coronado  visiteil  the  pueblo 
with  his  advance  gruanl,  and  as  its  inhab- 
itants offered  resistance,  the  village  was 
stormed  and  captured,  most  of  its  people 
fleeinj?  for  safety  to  Taaiyalone,  a  mesa 
E.  of  the  present  Zuili.  Coronado  referred 
to  Hawikuh,  under  the  name  Granada, 
as  the  chief  pueblo  of  Cibola,  containing 
about  200  houses,  and  from  thei-e  wrote 
his  account  of  the  journey  to  the  viceroy 
Mendoza,  Aug.  15,  1540.  A  Franciscan 
mission  was  established  at  Hawikuh  in 
1629,  at  which  time  the  pueblo  contained 
about  110  houses.  Owing  to  Navaho  or 
Apai'he  depredations  in  Oct.,  1670,  when 
many  of  the  Zufii  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sionary of  Hawikuh  were  killed,  the 
pueblo  was  abandoned  and  never  after- 
ward permanently  occupied.  It  is  said 
that  the  roof  timl)ers  of  the  old  church 
at  Zuili,  which  was  erected  about  1705, 
were  those  used  previously  in  the  Hawi- 
kuh chapel.  A  portion  of  the  adobe 
walls  of  the  latter  building  were  still 
standing  until  about  1894,  when  the 
adol)es  were  taken  by  the  Indians  to  Ojo 
Caliente  and  there  used  in  the  couhtruc- 
tion  of  new  houses.  See  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  80,  1891;  Bandelier  (1) 
Final  Rep.,  pts.  i,  ii,  1890,  1892;  (2) 
Doc.  Hist.  Zufii  Tribe,  1892;  Cushing  in 
13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  viii,  142,  1895.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Abaou.— Heylyn,  Cosmog.,  968,  1703.  Abaout.— 
Blaeu,  AtliU4,  xil.  t1n»t  miip,  1667.  Aguat  Oalien- 
tM.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  InaL  Papers,  iii,  133, 1890 
(Ha-iil-cu.  or) .  Aguasoobi.— Zarate  -  S  a  1  m  e  r  o  n 
(ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelieriu  Mae.  West.  Hi&t., 
6*iS,  IS-^e.  Aguioo.— Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix,20. 
Feb.  1MH4  (misquoting  Coronado).  Aguioobi.— 
Ofiate(1598)inDoo.In^.,xvi,138.1871.  Arutoobi.— 
Ibid..  132.  Ahaou*.— Niva  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  Vov., 
44.3, 1600.  Apaout.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.. 
128, 1869  (misquoting  Marcos  de  Niza).  Aquioo.— 
Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  IniJd.,  xv,  118.  181,  1871. 
Auuioo.— M8.  of  1676  quoted  bv  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  338.  1892,  Avicu.— Cushing  In 
Corapte-rendu  Internal.  Cong.  Am.,  vii,  156.  1890 
(given  as  an  early  Spanish  form).  Cibola.— Cas- 
taf^eda  {ca.  1565)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  4Si  1896. 
Granada.— Coronado  (1540)  in  Hakluyt,  Vov.,  in, 
449. 451, 1600.  Granade,— Gomara,  Hist.  (Jen.",  467b. 
1606.  Granado.— Purchas,  Pilgrimes,  618,  1613; 
V.  HSX  1616.  GranaU.— Coronado  (1510)  in  Ramu- 
sio,  Nav.  1 1  ViaggI,  361,  363. 15<:5.  Grenada.— Simp- 
son in  Smithson.  Rep.  1H69.  :i:;o.  1871.  Grenade.— 
Sanson,  map  TAm^rique.  28.  1657.  Hahauien.— 
Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xvii,:i52. 1895  (misprint).  Ha 
Huioo.— Zarate-Salmeron  (1629)  cited  by  Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  154, 1889  ( Havico  or).  Haiou.— 
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Bandelier  in  Arch,  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  826, 1S92  (mis- 

frint).  Ha-ui-ca.— Bandelier  quoted  in  Arch, 
nst.  Rep.,  V,  43,  1884.  Ha-ui-ou.— Bandelier  in 
Revue  d'Ethnog.,  202, 1886.  Havioo.— Zarnte-Sal- 
meron  {ca,  1629),  Relacion,  in  Land  of  Sunshine, 
47,  Dec.  1899.  Ha-vi-on.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West. 
Hist.,  668,  Sept.  1886.  Ha-wi-k'hu.—Cushing  in 
Millstone,  x,  4.  Jan.  1885.  Ea-wi-k'uh.— Ibid.,  19, 
Feb.  1884.  Ea-wi-k'ah-iai».— Ibid.,  20  (=the  peo- 
ple of  Hawlkuh).  Ha-wi-kuh».— Powell,  2d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  xxvii.  1883.  Hay-way-ku.— Fewkes  in 
Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  i,  100,  1891. 
Hay-^ 
(1778) 


Hay- we-cu.— Ibid.,  map.  Jahoiou.— Escalan  te 
(1778)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  267,  1892.    Knikawkok.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq., 


XVII,  852, 1895  (misprint).  La  Conoepeion d«  Agui- 
00.— Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex..  320,  1871. 
KuoaaChranada.— Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluvt  Soc. 
Publ.,  XXX,  227,  1862.  ITaova  Oranada.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  21,  1723.  Ojo-oaliente.— A 1  c e d o ,  Die. 
Geog.,  Ill,  870.  1788  (doubtless  identical).  Eooa 
Eaifncoii. — Villaseflor  misquoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  252, 1889  (confused  with  Abi- 

auiu).     Santa  Rosa  do  Hanioui.— Alcedo,    Die. 
e  "  


3eog.,  II.  855. 1787.  Santa  Roaa  Eavleuii.— Villa- 
»efior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  413,  1748.  Txibola.— 
Mota-Padilla  (1742), Hfet.  Nueva  Espaiia,  111,  1871. 


sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  413,  1748.    Txibola.— 
Mota-Padilla  (1742) ,  Hist.  Nueva  Espaiia  " ' 
Zibola.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  4, 1632. 


"EhwrntaLM  (Xdmandd).  A  gens  of  the 
Quatsino,  aKwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mu8.  for  1895,  329. 

Hayah  {Ha-yah).  The  Snake  clan  of 
the  Pecos  tribe  of  New  Mexico. — Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  439,  1904. 

Head  deformation.  See  Ariificial  head 
deformation. 

Heakdhetanwan  ( He-a^niS  to^twi"^ ) .  An 
ancient  Osage  village  on  Spring  cr.,  a 
branch  of  Neosho  r.,  Indian  Ter. — Dor- 
sey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Health  and  Diseaie.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence to  show  what  diseases  prevailed 
among  the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  prior  to 
the  advent  of  white  people.  The  tra- 
ditions of  the  Indians,  the  existence 
among  them  of  elaborate  healing  rites  of 
undoubtedly  ancient  origin,  their  plant- 
lore,  in  wnich  curative  properties  are 
attributed  to  many  vegetal  substances, and 
the  presence  among  them  of  a  numerous 
class  of  professed  healers,  honored,  feared, 
and  usually  well  paid,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  diseases  were  not  rare,  but  actual 
knowledge  and  even  tradition  as  to  their 
nature  are  wanting.  The  condition  of  the 
skeletal  remains,  the  testimony  of  early 
observers,  and  the  present  state  of  some 
of  the  tribes  in  this  regard,  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  on  the  whole  the  Indian 
race  was  a  comparatively  healthy  one.  It 
was  probably  spared  at  least  some  of  the 
epidemics  and  diseases  of  the  Old  World, 
such  as  smallpox  and  rachitis,  while  other 
scourges,  such  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis 
(precolumbian),  typhus,  cholera, 'scarlet 
fever,  cancer,  etc.,  were  rare,  if  occurring 
at  all.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
warlike  nature  of  many  of  the  tribes  and 
the  evidence  presented  by  their  bones 
(especially  the  skulls),  injuries,  etc., 
particularly  those  received  by  offensive 
weapons,  must  have  been  common,  al- 
though fractures  are  less  frequent  than 
among  white  people. 


At  the  time  of  the  discovery  the  In- 
dians on  the  whole  were  probably  slowly 
increasing  in  numbers.  Frequent  wars, 
however,  had  a  marked  effect  in  limiting 
this  increase.  Since  their  contact  with 
whites  most  of  the  tribes  have  gradually 
diminished  in  strength,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  tribes  have  disappeared  en- 
tirely. Very  few  tribes  have  snown  an  in- 
crease or  even  maintained  their  former 
numbers.  Themost  remarkable  exam  pie 
of  steady  gain  is  the  Navaho  tribe.  The 
causes  of  decrease  were  the  introduction 
of  diseases  (particularly  smallpox),  the 
spread  of  alcoholism,  syphilis,  and  especi- 
ally tuberculosis,  destructive  wars  with 
the  whites,  and  increased  mortality  due  to 
changes  i  n  the  habits  of  the  people  through 
the  encroachment  of  civilization.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  a  slow  augmentation  in 
population  has  been  noticed  amon^  a 
number  of  tribes,  and  as  more  attention 
is  paid  to  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
Indians,  an  increase  comparable  to  that 
in  whites  mav  be  expected  in  many  sec- 
tions. The  least  hopeful  conditions  in 
this  respect  prevail  among  the  Dakota 
and  other  tribes  of  the  colder  northern 
regions,  where  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  scrofula  are  very  common.  (See 
Population.) 

While  preserving  much  of  their  robust 
constitution,  the  Indians — ^particularly 
those  of  mixed  blood — are  at  present 
subject  to  many  disorders  and  diseases 
known  to  the  whites,  although  the  pure 
bloods  are  still  free  from  most  of  the 
serious  morbid  conditions  and  tencfencies 
due  to  defective  inheritance.  They  suffer 
little  from  insanity,  idiocy,  and  rachitis. 
Cretinism  is  exceedingly  rare,  antl  gen- 
eral paresis,  with  a  large  number  of 
serious  nervous  affections,  has  not  yet 
been  recorded  among  them.  Diseases  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  serious 
affection  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
as  well  as  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  are 
infrequent.  Congenital  malformations 
are  very  rare,  altriough  it  is  commonly 
heard  among  the  Indians  themselves  that 
they  do  sometimes  occur,  but  that  the 
afflicted  infants  are  not  allowed  to  live. 
Fractures,  and  diseases  of  the  bones  in 
general,  as  well  as  dental  caries,  are  less 
frequent  than  among  the  whites.  There 
is  considerable  doubt  whether  cancer 
occurs  in  any  form.  Venereal  diseases, 
while  predominant  among  the  more  de- 
graded Indians,  are  more  or  less  effectu- 
ally guardeil  against  by  others. 

The  most  common  disorders  of  health 
now  experienced  among  Indians  gener- 
ally are  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract,  which  in  infancy  are  due  to  im- 
proper feeding  and  particularly  to  the 
universal  consumption  of  raw,  unripe 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  in  later  life  to 
the  lack  of  org,ov^m^|g^g^jn  food, 
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irregular  meals,  the  preference  for  fat, 
crudely  prepared  food,  and,  recently,  the 
misuse  of  inferior  baking  powders  and 
excessive  use  of  coffee.  While  most  of 
the  disorders  thus  introduced  are  of  a 
minor  character,  others,  particularly  in 
infants,  are  frequently  fatal.  Other  more 
common  diseases  are  various  forms  of 
malaria,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  pleurisy, 
and  measles  in  the  young.  Whooping 
cough  is  also  met  with.  Inflammation  of 
the  conjunctivae  is  common  and  of  ten  leads 
to  ulceration,  opacity,  and  defect  in  or 
even  total  loss  of  vision.  Defective  hear- 
ing is  occasionally  found  in  the  aged,  and 
there  are  rare  instances  of  dealt  mutes. 
Eczema,  favus;  and  acnse  are  among  the 
more  ordinary  affections  of  the  skin. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  and  glandular 
tuberculosis,  or  scrofula,  are  frequent  in 
many  localities  and  are  especially  com- 
mon among  the  reservation  Indians  in 
the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  m  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Montana,  due  to  their  present 
mode  of  life.  They  live'  in  small,  insan- 
itary hovels,  which  in  cold  weather  are 
ill  ventilated  and  often  overheated  and 
crowded,  while  their  dress  is  heavier  than 
formerly,  their  daily  life  less  active,  their 
food  changed,  and,  what  is  most  impor- 
tant, there  is  complete  ignorance  of  the 
contagious  nature  of  consumption.  Some 
of  these  conditions,  however,  are  being 
gradually  bettered. 

Goiter  is  widely  distributed,  though 
seldom  prevalent;  it  is  found  particularly 
among  some  bands  of  the  Sioux,  and  it  oc- 
curs fdso  with  some  frequency  among  the 
Menominee,  Oneida,  Crows,  and  White 
Mountain  Apache.  Albinism  occurs 
among  a  numoer  of  the  tribes;  the  cases, 
however,  are  quite  isolated,  except  among 
the  Hop!  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the  ZuHi. 
In  1903  there  were  12  cases  of  albinism  in 
the  former  and  4  in  the  latter  tribe,  all  of 
the  complete  variety.  Vitiligo  is  much 
more  pcattered,  but  the  cases  are  few. 
Diseases  and  functional  disturbances  pe- 
culiar to  women,  including  those  of  the 
fuerperium,  are  much  less  common  among 
ndians  than  amonj^  the  white  women  o^ 
this  country.  Of  diseases  peculiar  to  old 
age,  senile  arthritis,  which  affects  particu- 
larly the  spine,  and  occasional  dementia, 
are  found.  Senility  proceeds  slowly  in 
the  pure-blood  Indian,  and  the  nimiber 
of  individuals  above  80  years  of  age,  ac- 
cording to  census  returns  (which,  how- 
ever, should  be  regarded  with  caution) , 
is  relatively  greater  than  among  the 
whites.     See  AncUomyf  Physiology. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races  (with 
bibliographical  references),  i-v,  1882; 
Hrdlicka,  Physiological  and  Medical  Ob- 
servations Among  the  Indians  ( with  bib- 
liography), Bull.  33,  B.  A.  E.,  1906;  Jesuit 


Relations,  Thwaites  ed.,  i-lxxiii,  1896- 
1901;  Josselyn,  New- England's  Rarities 
(1672),  repr.  1865;  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs;  Report  on 
Indians,  Eleventh  U.  8.  Census  (1890), 
1894;  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  i-vi, 
1851-57.  (a.  H.) 

Heashkowa.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Red  Com  ( Kukinish-yaka)  clan  of  Acoma, 
situatedatthefootof  amesaabout  2  m.  s.  e. 
of  the  present  Acoma  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
According  to  tradition  it  was  built  by  the 
Red  Corn  clan  when  the  tribe  entered  its 
present  valley  from  the  n.  and  settled  at 
Tapitsiama.  It  is  said  that  when  the  vil- 
lage was  abandoned  some  of  the  inhabi- 
tants joined  the  main  body  of  the  tribe 
while  the  remainder  migrated  southward. 

(f.  w.  h.) 

Hebron.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission, 
founded  in  1830,  on  the  e.  Labrador  coast, 
lat  58°.— Hind.,  Lab,  Penin.,  ii,  199, 1863. 

Hecatari.  A  former  Nevome  pueblo  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  with  127  inhabitants  in 
1730;  situated  probably  at  or  near  the 
junction  of  the  w.  branch  of  the  Rio 
Yaqui  with  the  main  stream,  about  lat. 
28°  30^.  Orozco  y  Berra  classes  it  as  a 
pueblo  of  the  upper  Pima. 
Heo&tari.— Rivera  (1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  513,  1884.  Heo&taxi.— OroEco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  347,  1864. 

Heda-haidagai  (Xe^da  xa^-idA  ga-i,  '  peo- 
ple living  on  the  low  ground').  A  sub- 
division of  the  Stawas-haidagai,  a  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan;  named  from  the 
character  of  the  ground  on  which  their 
houses  stood  in  tne  town  of  Comshewa. 
The  town  chief  belonged  to  this  subdivi- 
sion.—Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Hediondo(Span.:  'fetid').     AHuichol 
rancheria  about  2J  m.  w.  of  Ratontita,  in 
Jalisco,   Mexico. — Lumholtz,    Unknown 
Mex.,  II,  271,  1902. 
Kanoho  Eediondo.— Lumholtz^bid. 

Hegan.  According  to  Pike  ( N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  56,  1832)  some  English 
near  Kittery,  York  co..  Me.,  were  at- 
tacked in  1706  "by  their  good  friends,  the 
Hegans. "  This  may  mean  some  relatives 
of  Hogkins  or  Hawkins,  a  chief  of  the 
hostile  Pennacook,  formerly  living  in  that 
vicinity.  It  can  hardly  mean  the  Mohe- 
gan,  who  were  not  hostile  and  who  did 
not  live  in  the  neighborhood.      ( i.  m.  ) 

Hekametawe  (if^/ia'me^<au'^,  *  descend- 
ants of  Hametawe*).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Laalaksentaio,  a  Kwakiutl  gens. — 
fioas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895,  332. 

Hehlkoan  ( *  people  of  Foam ' ).  A  Tlin- 
^t  division  at  Wrangell,  Alaska,  belong- 
ing to  the  Wolf  clan.  They  are  named 
from  a  place  called  Foam  (A^),  close  to 
Loring,  where  they  lived  before  joining 
the  Stikine. 

Ohrtloh-kon.— Krauae,  Tlinkit  Ind..  120.  1885. 
Oetlkoan.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  25, 
1889.  Zttkoan— Swanton,field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 
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HeilUnk  {He^-iU-mq).  A  dialect  of 
Kwakiutl  embracitij^  the  Bellabella  (after 
whose  native  name  it  is  called),  the  China 
Hat,  Somehulitk,  Nohunitk,  and  Wikeno. 
The  number  of  Indians  speaking  the  dia- 
lect was  about  500  in  1904.       (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Heitotowa.    A  Choctaw   town   in  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  situated  at  the 
later  Sculleville. 
Hei-to-to-wM.— Mollhausen,  Journey,  i,  32, 1858. 

Hekhalanoii  ( HexaWnois ) .  The  ances- 
tor of  a  Koskimo  gens,  after  whom  it 
was  sometimes  called. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Hekpa.    The  Fir  clan  of  the  Honau 
(Bear)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
He'k-pa.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,  88. 1891. 

Helapoonneh.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  situated  about  15  m.  from  Santa 
Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Father  Timeno 
(1856)  quoted  bv  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
May  4,  1860. 

Helioopile.  A  village,  named  after  a 
chief,  on  lower  St  Johns  r.,  Fla,,  in  1564, 
probably  belonging  to  Saturiwa's  con- 
federacy. 

Httlioopil^.— Laudonni^re  (1567)  In  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  849,  1869.  Hilioopile.— Gourgue 
(1668),  ibid.,  2d  8.,  Il,  280,  1875. 

Helikilika.  An  ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the 
Nakomgilisala  tribe  of  Kwakiutl. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Hellelt.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Chimenes 
r.,  8.  w.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking  the  Co- 
wichan  dialect;  pop.  28  in  1904. 
Hal-alt.— Can.  Ind.  A(T., 808. 1879.  Haltalt  —Ibid., 
79, 1878.  Hel-alt.— Ibid..  1883.  pt.  i,  190.  Hellal.— 
Ibid.,  1892,  318.  Hal-lalt— Ibid.,  1889,  269.  Eel- 
l«lt.— Ibid..  1901,  pt.  n,  164.  OaUatq.— Boaa,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Hello  ( HH'lc/ ) .  A  former  Chumashan 
village  on  Mooris  id.,  w.  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Helshen  (*  sandy  beach*;  lit,  *  soft  to 
the  foot*).     A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Hfloen.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475.  1900. 

Helnta.  A  former  Cholovone  village 
in  San  Joaquin  co.,  Cal.,  near  San  Joa- 
quin r. — Pinart,  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1880. 

Hematite.  An  iron  ore  much  used  by  the 
native  tribes  for  implements,  ornaments, 
and  small  objects  of  problematical  use. 
It  is  found  in  many  parta  of  the  country 
and  in  great  abundance  in  the  Iron 
Mountain  district  of  Missouri  and  in  the 
Marquette  region  of  Michigan.  It  occurs 
as  a  massive  ore,  as  nodules,  and  in  other 
forms,  distributed  through  rocks  of  vari- 
ous classes,  and  is  usually  dark  in  color, 
showing;  various  shades  of  gray,  brown, 
and  red.  The  specular  varieties  are  gen- 
erally rather  gray,  and  have  a  metallic 
luster.  The  red, "earthy  varieties,  when 
compact,  are  known  as  red  chalk,  and 
when  much  disintegrated  and  pulveru- 
lent, as  red  ocher.    They  were,  and  are, 


much  used  as  paint  b^  the  aborigines, 
and  small  quantities,  either  in  lumps  or 
as  powder,  are  commonly  found  in  ancient 
graves,  placed  there  for  personal  embel- 
lishir.ent  in  the  future  existence.  The 
highly  siliceous  varieties  are  often  very 
hard,  heavy,  and  tough,  and  make  excel- 
lent implements.  They  were  used  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacture  of  celts,  axes, 
scrapers,  etc.,  and  for  the  rudely  shapjed 
hammers  and  sledges  that  servea  in  min- 
ing work,  as  in  the  iron  mines  at  Leslie, 
Mo.  (Holmes).  Many  of  the  celts  and 
celt-like  implements  are  quite  small,  and 
in  some  cases  probably  served  as  amulets. 
Grooved  axes  of  this  material  are  of  some- 
what rare  occurrence,  but  objects  of  prob- 
lematical use,  such  as  cones,  hemispheres, 
and  plummets,  are  common,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  high  finish,  richness  of 
color,  and  luster,  are  much  prized  by  col- 
lectors. Hematite  objects  are  found  in 
mounds  and  on  dwelling  sites  in  the 
middle  Mississippi  valley  r^ion,  in  the 
Ohio  valley,  ana  extending  into  e.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  to  w.  North  Caro- 
lina, and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  S.,  in 
the  Pueblo  country,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  A  small,  well-shaped  figure  of 
this  material,  representing  a  bird,  and 
neatly  inlaid  witn  turauoise  and  white 
shell,  is  among  the  collections  obtained 
by  Pepper  from  the  Pueblo  Bon i to  ruin, 
New  Mexico.  Hematite  is  not  always 
readily  distinguishable  from  limonite 
(which  is  generally  yellowish  or  brownish 
in  tint),  and  from  some  other  forms  of 
iron  ore.    See  Mines  and  Quarries, 

References  to  hematite  objects  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  liter- 
ature of  American  archeology.  Among 
others  the  following  authors  may  be  con- 
sulted: Douglass  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  VIII,  1896;  Fewkes  (1)  in  I7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  730,  1898,  (2)  in  21st  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  77,  1903;  Fowke  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Holmes  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1903,  1904;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls., 
1900;  Pepper  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  195, 
1905.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Hembem.  A  former  Maidu  village  on 
the  E.  side  of  North  fork  of  American  r., 
about  6  m.  s.  e.  of  Colfax,  Placer  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  m  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Hemispheres,  Spheres.  Small  objects, 
usually  of  polished  stone,  the  use  of  which 
has  not  been  fully  determined;  they  are 
therefore  classed  with  problematical  ob- 
jects. The  more  typical  forms,  found  in 
the  mounds,  areoften  of  hematite  and,  like 
the  cones,  rarely  exceed  a  few  ounces  in 
weight  Hemispheres  are  comparatively 
numerouH,  but  spheres  referable  to  this 
group  are  rare.  Hammerstones  and 
stones  used  as  club-heads  (see  ClubSf 
Hammers)  are  often  spherical,  bat  usually 
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they  are  not  well  finished,  and  occa- 
sionally laree  can nonbal Mike  stones  are 
found  which  can  not  be  properly  classed 
with  the  smaller  polished  objects.  The 
base  o!  the  hemispheres  is  flat,  rarely 
slightly  hollowed  out,  and  varies  from  a 
circle  to  a  decided  ellipse,  while  the  ver- 
tical section  departs  considerably  from  a 
true  semicircle.  Typical  objects  of  this 
group  are  most  plentiful  in  the  middle 
Ohio  valley.  It  is  surmised  that  they 
served  in  playing  some  game,  as  talismans 
or  charms,  or  for  some  special  shaman- 
istic  purpose.  According  to  Grinnell 
(inPn,  1906)  small  balls  of  stone  are  still 
used  by  some  Plains  tribes  in  a  ^me. 
Little  girls  roll  them  on  the  ice  in  winter, 
trying  to  move  a  small  stick  resting  on 
the  ice  in  front  of  the  opposing  party, 
perhaps  20  ft  distant.  If  the  stick  is 
touched  and  moved,  the 
side  which  rolls  the  ball 
may  roll  it  again,  and  a 
point  is  counted.  If  the 
stick  is  not  moved,  the  ball 
HCHisrHCRc  OP  MEMA.  [s  rolled  by  one  of  the  op- 
("i^"^ ^'"*""**  posing  party  who  endeav- 
ors to  mo  ve  the  stick  which 
rests  on  the  ice  in  front  of  her  opponent. 
A  small  stone  sphere  was  usea  by  the 
Pima  of  Arizona  in  a  kicked  ball  game, 
and  numerous  small  spheres,  usually  of 
soft  stone,  are  found  in  prehistoric  ruins 
in  Salt  river  valley  of  the  same  territory. 
Consult  Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii, 
1877;  Fowke(l)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.E., 
1896,  (2)  Arch»ol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902; 
Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viif,  no.  1, 
1906;  Moorehead,  Prehist  Impls.  1900; 
Gushing  in  Compte-rendu  Internat  Cong. 
Am.,  VII,  178,  1890.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Hemptown  (translation  of  the  native 
name,  Oatdfl^ltVyl).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  present  Morganton,  Fannin  co., 
Ga.— Moonev  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  519, 
1900. 

Henaggi.  An  Athapascan  tribe  or  band 
residing,  according  to  Powers  (Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  65, 1877),  on  Smith  r.,  Cal. 
A  treaty  was  made  with  them  Aug.  17, 
1857.  It  is  said  they  were  exceedingly 
hostile  to  the  neighboring  bands  to  whom 
they  were  related,  but  this  hostility  was 
probably  only  a  temporary  feud.  They 
are  seemingly  extinct. 

EnfUM.— IncT  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  219.  1857  (possibly 
identical) .  Hanaft.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June 
8,  1860.  Eaynacfi.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend..  665,  1878.  HaynarfM.— Gibbs,  letter  to 
tiazen,  B.  A.  E.,  1856.  Hay-aarg-fer.— A.  W.  Ham- 
ilton, MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Ht-naf-gi.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  65,  1877.  E«-nar- 
ger.— Hamilton,  vocab.,  op.  cit. 

HenakyaUio  (H^nakyalaso).  An  an- 
cestor of  a  gens  of  the  Kwakiutl  tribe 
Tlatlasikoala,  after  whom  it  was  some- 
times called.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
pt  5, 131,  1887. 


Hendriok.  A  Mohawk  chief,  son  of  The 
Wolf,  a  Mohe^n,  and  a  Mohawk  woman; 
often  called  King  Hendrick.  With  many 
of  his  men  he  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign against  the  French  in  1755,  and  not- 
withstandingthe  strong  tendency  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat  in  that  year  to  draw  the  In- 
dians to  the  side  of  the  French,  Hendrick, 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  Johnson,  joined  the 
English  army,  which  met  2,000  French 
under  Gen.  Dieskau  at  Lake  George,  N.  Y. 
At  the  battle  which  there  took  place, 
Sept.  8,  1755,  Hendrick  and  many  of  his 
followers  were  killed.  He  was  then  less 
than  70  years  of  age. 

Henioohio.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  Tigua  in  New  Mexico  in  1598.^)ftate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Heniocane.  A  former  tribe  in  s.  Texas, 
encountered  by  Fernando  del  Bosoue  in 
1675  and  said  to  number  178,  including 
65  warriors.  They  were  probably  related 
to  the  Coahuiltecan  trib^. 
Genioeana.— Fernando  del  Boeque  (1675),  in  Nat. 
Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  346, 1908. 

Henry,  William.    See  Gelelemend. 

Hem.  Seemingly  derived  from  a  New 
England  Indian  cognate  of  Algonkin, 
Chippewa,  and  Creefw«,  *a  shell,*  especi- 
ally a  small  shell,  with  which  may  be 
compared  the  Natick  anna  (?«nw«)  and 
theAbnakiato  (/  =  n).  The  early  Eng- 
lish colonists  of  New  England  by  prefix- 
ing h  formed  hens,  which  they  applied  to 
the  qaahaug,  quahock^  or  poquahockf  *a 
little  thick  shellfish  *  ( Venus  mercena- 
ria)j  from  an  interior  portion  of  the  shell 
of  which  the  New  England  Indians  manu- 
factured mckauhockf  *  black  or  purple 
beads,*  commonly  called  purple  wampum. 
See  Wampum.  (J.  N.  b.  h.) 

Hennti.    The  extinct  Cloud  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Sia,  N.  Mex. 
Eln'-na-ti.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 
1894.    He'niiti-hino.^Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
849, 1896  (Adm>= 'people'). 

Henya.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  Alaska,  be- 
tween Tlevak  narrows  and  Sumner  strait; 
pop.  300  in  1869,  500  in  1881, 262  in  1890, 
and  about  the  same  in  1900.  Their  chief 
town  is  Klawak;  other  towns  are  Shakan 
and  Tuxican.  The  social  divisions  of  the 
tribe  are  Ganahadi,  Hlkoayedi,  Kakos  hit 
tan,  Kuhinedi,  Shunkukedi,  Takwanedi, 
andTanedi.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Anega.— Mahony  (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68,  4l9t 
Cong..  2d  aesB.,  19,  1870.  OenuTikoa  — Veniaml- 
noff,  Zapiski,  n,  pt  8,  80,  1840.  Hanafa.— Kane, 
Wand.  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Hanefa.— 1 1th  Census, 
Alaska,  158,  1890.  Hanieas.— Borrows  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  197,42d  Cong., 2d  seas.,  4. 1872  (probably 
identical) .  Heiga-kdii.— KrauseJ^linkitlnd..  Ill, 
1885.  EennS-ga-kdn.— Ibid.,  120.  Hennegas.—Ibid., 
111.  Henya  qoan.— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1904. 

Hepowwoo.  A  former  Luiseflo  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  s.  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 
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Heraldry.  Among  the  tribes  of  the  great 
plains,  and  perhaps  of  other  sections,  there 
existed  a  well-defined  system  of  military 
and  family  designation  comparable  witn 
the  heraldic  system  of  Europe.  It  found 
its  chief  expression  in  the  painting  and 
other  decoration  of  the  shield  and  tipi, 
with  the  body  paint  and  adornment  of 
the  warrior  himself,  and  was  guarded  by 
means  of  religions  tabu  and  other  cere- 
monial regulations.  The  heraldic  tipis, 
which  might  number  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  body,  usually  belonged  to  promi- 
nent families  by  hereditary  descent  The 
shield  belonged  to  the  individual  warrior, 
but  several  warriors  might  carry  shields 
of  the  same  origin  and  pattern  at  the 
same  time,  while  so  far  as  known  the  her- 
aldic tipi  had  no  contemporary  duplicate. 
Both  tipi  and  shield  were  claimed  as 
the  inspiration  of  a  vision,  and  the  de- 
sign and  decoration  were  held  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  im- 
parted to  the  first  maker  bv  the  pro- 
tecting spirit  of  his  dream.  The  tipi  is 
commonly  named  from  the  most  notable 
feature  or  the  painting,  as  the  *  buffalo 
tipi,'  *star  tipi,'  etc.  The  shield  was 
more  often  known  by  the  name  of  the 
originator  and  maker  of  the  series,  but 
certain  more  noted  series  were  known 
as  the  *  buffalo  shield,*  *bird  shield,* 
*sun  shield,'  etc.,  the  'medicine'  or  pro- 
tecting power  being  believed  to  come 
from  the  buffalo,  bird,  or  sun  spirits  re- 
spectively. Shields  of  the  same  origin 
were  usually  but  not  necessarily  retained 
in  the  possession  of  members  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  original  maker,  and  handed 
down  in  time  to  younger  members  of  the 
&mily,  unless  buried  with  the  owner.  A 
certain  price  must  be  paid  and  certain 
tabus  constantly  observed  by  the  owner 
of  either  shield  or  tipi.  Thus  the  heir 
to  a  certain  heraldic  tipi  in  the  Kiowa 
tribe  must  pay  for  it  a  captive  taken  in 
war,  while  those  who  carried  the  bird 
shield  were  forbidden  to  approach  a 
dead  bird,  and  were  under  obligation  on 
killing  their  first  enemy  in  battle  to 
eat  a  portion  of  his  heart.  Those  of  the 
same  shield  generally  used  a  similar  body 
paint  and  headdress,  pony  decorations, 
and  war  cry,  all  having  direct  reference 
to  the  spirit  of  the  original  vision,  but  no 
such  regulation  appears  to  have  existed 
in  connection  with  any  tipi.  The  flag 
carried  on  the  upper  Columbia  by  the 
followers  of  the  prophet  Smohalla  is  an 
instance  of  the  adaptation  of  Indian  sym- 
bolism to  the  white  man's  usage  (Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1896). 

Among  the  Uaida  and  some  other  tribes 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  according  to  S wanton 
and  other  authorities,  is  found  the  germ 
of  a  similar  system.  Here,  in  many  cases, 
the  clan  totem,  or  perhaps  the  personal 


manito  of  the  individual,  has  evolved  into 
a  crest  which  persons  of  the  highest  rank, 
i.  e.  of  greatest  wealth,  are  pnvileged  to 
figure  by  carving  or  painting  upon  their 
totem  poles,  houses,  or  other  belongings, 
tattooing  upon  their  bodies,  or  painting 
upon  their  bodies  in  the  dance,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  sufficient  number  of  *  *  pot  latch  * ' 
gifts  to  secure  recognition  as  chiefs  or 
leading  members  of  the  tribe.  The  pri  vi- 
l^e  is  not  hereditary,  the  successor  of  the 
owner,  usually  his  sister's  eon,  being 
obliged  to  make  the  same  ceremonial 
payment  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the 
privilege.  (j.  m.) 

Hermho  (Herm^-ho,  *once').     A  Pima 
village  on  the  n.  side  of  Salt  r.,  3  m. 
from  Mesa,  Maricopa  co.,  s.  Ariz. — Rus- 
sell, Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1902. 
A'mfi  ildindlt.— Russell,  Ibid. 

Hero  MythB.    See  Mythology,  Religion, 

Herring  Pond.  A  former  settlement  on 
a  reserve  established  for  Christian  Indiana 
in  1655  at  Herring  Pond,  Plymouth  cO., 
Mass.  It  is  probably  identical  with  Co- 
massakumkanit,  mentioned  by  Bourne  in 
1674,  and  the  Indians  there  seem  to  have 
been  considered  a  distinct  tribe.  In  1825 
there  were  but  40  left,  and  these  were  of 
mixed  blood.  (j.  m.  ) 

Heshokta  ( *  ancient  town  of  the  cliffs' ). 
A  ruined  pueblo,  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Zufii,  on  a  mesa  about  5  m.  n.  w.  of 
Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  Cf.  ShopakUi. 
HeshohUkwi]i.-ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291, 
1885  (Heslioktakwin,  or).  EMiokta.— Gushing, 
Zufii  Folk  Tales,  365, 1901.  EMh-o-ta-thlu-al-la.^ 
Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  i.  Ill, 
1891. 

Heshota  Ayahltona  ('ancient  buildings 
above').  The  ruins  of  a  group  of  stone 
houses  on  the  summit  of  Taaiyalana,  or 
Seed  mtn.,  commonly  called  Thunder 
mtn.,  about  4  m.  s.  e.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N. 
Mex .  Th  is  mesa  has  been  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  Zufli  at  various  periods  since  they 
have  been  known  to  history,  Goronado 
mentioning  it  as  such,  although  not  by 
name,  in  1540.  In  1632,  after  having 
killed  their  first  missionary,  the  Zuf^i . 
fled  to  the  heights,  remaining  there  until 
lt)35.  The  ruined  pueblo  now  to  be  seen 
on  the  summit  was  built  probably  aboat 
1680,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fortifica> 
tions  alluded  to  by  Coronado,  as  a  refuge 
against  Spanish  invasion  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  that  vear,  when  the  vil- 
lages in  the  valley  below — those  that  re- 
mained of  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola — 
were  abandoned.  The  tribe  doubtless 
occupied  this  stronghold  onintemiptedly 
for  at  least  12  years  during  the  Pueblo 
revolt,  being  found  there  by  Vaiyas  in 
1692.  In  1703  the  Zuili  a^in  fled  to 
their  mesa  village,  after  having  killetl  4 
Spanish  soldiers.  This  time  they  re- 
mained until  1705,  when  they  returned 
to  the  valley  and  began  to  build  the  pree- 
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ent  Zafii  pueblo  on  a  part  of  the  site  of 
Halona.  The  ruins  oi  Heshota  Ayahl- 
tona  have  been  mistakenly  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  the  ancient  Cibola,  hence 
are  often  noted  on  maps  as  Old  Zufli. 
See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  89, 
1891 ;  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  134,  1890;  iv,  335, 1892,  (2)  Doc.  Hist 
Zufii,  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol., 

III,  1892; Gushing,  Zufti  Creation  Myths,  in 
13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Winship,  Coro- 
nado  Exped.,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1896. 

(F.  W.  H.) 
H«-«ho*ta  A'-yathl-to-n*.— Gushing,  infn,  1891. 
Km*  de  Oalisteo.— VaiKM  (1692)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  200, 1889  (referrinff  to  the 
mesa) .  Old  Tmii.— Wallace,  Land  of  Pueblos,  238, 
1888  (misprint).  OldZtiai. — Common  map  form. 
T&a-^i-yal-a-na-wan.— Gushing,  infn,  18^1  (lit. 
'abiding  place  above  on  mountain-of-all-seed'). 
Tiaiy^'hltona  *BliMlawa.— Gushing  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  429,  1896  (lit.  'towns-all-aboTe  ofthe- 
seed-air) .  Toilleimy.— Donaldson,  Moqiii  Pueblo 
Inds.,  127,  1893  (refers  to  the  mesa).  To-yo-a-la- 
na— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  pt.  1, 
184, 1890.  Ztiai  '^crja.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  211, 
1860. 

Heshota  Hlnptiina  (Hishota'^hlup-tsinay 
'ancient  village  of  the  yellow  rocks*). 
A  prehistoric  ruined  stone  pueblo  of  the 
Zufii,  situated  between  the  ''gateway" 
and  the  summer  village  of  Pesaido,  7  m. 
K.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Heshota  Ihlaetiiiia.— Bandelier  in  Key.  d'Ethnog., 
200, 1886  (misprint).  EMh-o-ta-sop-si-iia.~Fewke6 
in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  i,  map,  1891. 
Haahota  Thloo-tsinan.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  833,  1892.  Eeshotathlu*ptsina.  ~  ten 
Kate,  Reixen  in  N.  A..  291.  1885.  maga  of  the 
Tellow  Rooks.— Gushing,  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  104, 
1901. 

Heshota  Imkotkwin  f*  ancient  town  sur- 
rounded by  mountains^ ) .  A  ruined  pueblo 
near  Tawvakwin,  or  Nutria,  anciently 
occupied  by  the  northern  clans  of  the 
Zufli.— Gushing,  infn,  1891. 
Ho-sho-U  Im'-k'os-kwi-a.— Gushing,  infn,  1891 
(another  form).  Heshota  Im-qaosh-kuia.— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  840. 1802.  Hesho- 
ta Im-quesh-qniB.— Bandelier  in  Rev.  d'  Ethnog., 
202,  1886.  Hesh-o-ta-iiikoa-qua.— Fewkes  in  Jour. 
Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  i,  100, 1891.  Heshota 
Mimkiiosh-kniii.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
ly,  340, 1802.  Hesho-taWinqnoahk-kuia.— Ibid..  329. 

Heshota  IThla  {Hhihota-ii^hla,  'ancient 
town  of  the  embrasure  M.  A  prehistoric 
ruined  stone  pueblo  of  tne  elliptical  type, 
supposed  to  be  of  Zufli  ori^n ;  situated  at 
the  base  of  a  mesa  on  Zufli  r.,  about  5  m. 
w.  of  the  Zufii  summer  village  of  Ojo  Pesca- 
do,  or  Heshotatsina,  N.  Mex.  So  named, 
according  to  Gushing,  because  it  was  em- 
braced by  hills,  and  by  the  turn  of  a 
northern  trail.  (f.  w.  h.) 

HeshoU  Vthia.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers. 

IV,  22,  1892  (misprint).  Hesho-ta  U-thla.— Ibid., 
829.  Heshotan'thla.~ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A., 
291,  1885. 

Heshqae.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Hesquiat  (q.  v.),  on  Hesquiat  harbor, 
Vancouver  id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264, 1902. 

Heepatingh.  A  village  in  1657,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Unami  Delawares,  and 
apparently  in  n.  New  Jersey  (Deed  of 
1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  393, 
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1883).  A  clue  to  the  locality  is  given  by 
Nelson  (Inds.  N.  J.,  124,  1894),  who  re- 
cords Espatingh,  or  Ispatingn,  as  the 
name  of  a  hill  back  of  Bergen,  or  about 
Union  Hill,  in  1650. 

Hetqniat.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Hesquiat 
harbor  and  the  coast  to  the  westward, 
Vancouver  id.;  pop.  162  in  1901,  150  in 
1904.  Their  principal  village  is  Heshque. 
S8qaiates.-^ewrtt,  Narr.,  87,  im  He'okwiatli.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  81,  1890. 
Hesh-que-aht.~Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  188,  1883.  Hesqui- 
aht— Ibid.,  181, 1879.  Hesquiat.— Ibid.,  pt  2, 158, 
1901.  Hishquayaht.— Sproat.  Sav.  Life,  l08,  1868. 
Hosh-que-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  186, 1884. 

Henehi.  A  Yokuts  tribe  formerly  living 
in  the  plains  on  or  s.  of  Fresno  r.,  n.  cen- 
tral Cal.,  and  on  Fresno  reserve  in  1861, 
when  they  numbered  18. 
Hawitohes.— Barbour  etal.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  ses:* ,  61,  1853.  Haw-on-ohee.— 
Ind.  Com'r  Jour.  (1851),  ibid..  61.  Heuohi.- A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn,  1906  (correct  form),  Hou-et- 
ohus.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d 
Couf .,  1st  sess.,  22, 1852.  How-aoh-ees.— Barbour 
(1852). op.  cit.,252.  How-a-ohes.— Lewisinlnd. Aff. 
Rep..  899, 1857.  Howohees.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219. 1861. 
How-eoh-ee.~Rovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  782. 
1899.  How-eeh-es.— McKee  ( 1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  74, 1853. 

Hendao  {Xe-uda^Oy  *the  village  that 
fishes  toward  the  south').  A  Haida 
town  of  the  Kaidju-kegawai  on  the  b.  side 
of  Gull  pt.,  Prevoet  id..  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Bnt.  Col.^^wanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
277,  1905. 

Hevhaitanio  (Hhhaita^nio^  'hair  men', 
*lur  men*;  sing.,  Hivhaitdn),  A  princi- 
pal division  of  the  Cheyenne,  a.  v. 
bairy-Hen*8  band.— G.  A.  Dorsey  in  Field  Ck>lumb. 
Mus.  Piib.  no.  99, 18, 1905  (also  Hairy-Men  band). 
Her'i  tin  i  u.— Grinnell,  Social  Org.  Cheyennes, 
136,  1905  (trans. '  hairy  men ' ) .  Hev'-hai-ta-iii-o.— 
Hayden,  Ethnoe.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862 
('hairy people').  Hivhaita'aio.— Mooney,  infn, 
1905  (see  p.  254  of  this  Handboolc).  ^wft-ta'- 
niuw'.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1026, 1896. 

KeviqBJdptihiB  (Hei^qs^-nV^pahUf  *  aortas 
closed,  by  burning* ;  sing.,  Hn^qi/-nVpa), 
A  principal  division  of  the  Cheyenne,  g.  v. 
Aorta  band— O.  A.  Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus. 
Pub.,  no.  99, 13, 1905.  EvI'sU-uni'  pahXs.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1025. 1896  (it  does  not  mean 
'smoky  lodges',  as  stated  in  the  Clark  MS). 
Herfqe-nl^kpahls.— Mooney,  infn,  1905  (see  p.  254 
of  this  Handbook ) .  I  vXsti  tsl  nih'  pah.— Grinnell. 
Social  Org.  Chevennes,  136,  1905  (trans,  'small 
wind-pipes ' ).  we  hee  sken  (ohien).— Clark  (1804) 
in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190, 1904. 

Hewnt    The  village  of  the  Umpqua  on 
upper  Umpqua  r.,  Greg. 
Hay-woot.— Miihau.  Umpqua  Val.  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.    He'-wut.— Miihau,  HewQt  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E. 

Hia  ( *  band  of  Cree ' ) .    A  former  Arikara 
band  under  chief  Cherenakuta,  or  Yellow 
Wolf. 
Hi'-a.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  357. 1862. 

Hiabn.  A  tril)e  met  by  De  Leon,  in 
company  with  the  Hapes,  Jumenes  (Ju- 
mano),  and  Mescales,  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  not  far  from  the  present  Laredo, 
Tex. ,  in  1696.  It  was  probably  a  Coahuil- 
tecau  tribe. 

Xiabu.— De  Leon  (1696)  in  Texas  Hist.  Ass.  Quar., 
VIII.  205, 1905. 
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Hiamonee.  A  former  Seminole  village  5 
m.  from  the  Georgia  boundary,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Okloknee  r.,  probably  on  the 
present  L.  Lamony,  Leon  co.,  Fla. 
•  Biamonoe.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  27. 1826. 

Hianagony.  Mentioned  by  Joutel  ( Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  III,  409,  1878)  as  a  tribe  living 
probably  in  e.  Texas  in  1687,  and  hostile 
to  the  Kadohadacho. 

Hiantatii.  Mentioned  by  Joutel  (Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  III,  409,  1878)  as  a  tribe  living 
probably  in  e.  Texas  in  1687,  and  hostile 
to  the  Kadohadacho. 

Hiaqna.  Shell  money  and  ornaments, 
composed  of  strings  of  dentalia,  used  by 
Indians  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast.  This 
word,  which  has  been  variously  spelled 
haiquay  hioqua^  hiqua,  hykwa,  iokwaj  ioqua^ 
etc.,  and  even  Iroquois^  is  derived  from 
the  name  for  dentalium  in  the  Chinook 
jargon.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hiatam  (HV-Ortam,  *  sea-sand  place,' 
iromHiahcOdik).  A  Pima  village  n.  of  Mari- 
copa station  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  s.  Ariz. — 
Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18,  1902. 

Hiawatha  (Haio*i^hwa*Uha\  *he  makes 
rivers' ).  A  name  and  a  title  of  a  chief- 
tainship hereditary  in  the  Tortoise  clan  of 
the  Mohawk  tribe;  it  is  the  second  on  the 
roll  of  federal  chieftainships  of  the  Iro- 
quois confederation.  The  first  known 
person  to  bear  the  name  was  a  noted  re- 
former, statesman,  legislator,  and  magi- 
cian, justly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Con- 
federation of  Five  Nations.  Tradition 
makes  him  a  prophet  also.  He  probably 
flourished  about  1570,  a.  d.,  and  was  the 
disciple  and  active  coadjutor  of  Dekana- 
wida.  These  two  sought  to  bring  about 
reforms  which  had  for  their  object  the 
ending  of  all  strife,  murder,  and  war,  and 
the  promotion  of  universal  peace  and 
well-oeing.  Of  these  one  was  the  ref- 
lation to  abolish  the  wasting  evils  of  m- 
tratribal  blood-feud  by  fixing  a  more  or 
less  arbitrary  price — 10  strings  of  wam- 
pum, a  cubit  m  length — as  the  value  of 
a  human  life.  It  was  decreed  that  the 
murderer  or  his  kin  or  family  must  offer 
to  pay  the  bereaved  family  not  only  for 
the  dead  person,  but  also  for  the  life  of 
the  murderer  who  by  his  sinister  act  had 
forfeited  his  life  to  them,  and  that  there- 
fore 20  strings  of  wampum  should  be 
the  legal  tender  to  the  bereaved  family 
for  the  settlement  of  the  homicide  of  a 
CO- tribesman.  By  birth  Hiawatha  was 
probably  a  Mohawk,  but  he  began  the 
work  of  reform  among  the  Ononda^, 
where  he  encountered  oitter  opposition 
from  one  of  their  most  crafty  and  remorse- 
less tyrants,  Wathatotarho  (Atotarho). 
After  three  fruitless  attempts  to  unfold 
his  scheme  of  reform  in  council,  being 
thwarted  by  the  craft  of  his  formidable 
antagonist  (who  for  revenge  destroyed  his 


opponent's  daughters),  Hiawatha  left  the 
Onondaga  and,  exiling  himself,  sought 
the  aid  of  the  Mohawk  and  other  tribes. 
But,  meeting  with  little  success  among  the 
former,  he  continued  his  mission  to  the 
Oneida,  who  willingly  assented  to  his 
plans  on  condition  that  the  Mohawk 
should  do  the  same.  The  Mohawk,  the 
Cayug^,  and  the  Oneida  finally  formed  a 
tentative  union  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing the  Onondaga  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
confederation,  and  the  latter  accepted  it 
on  condition  that  the  Seneca  should  also 
be  included.  A  portion  of  the  Seneca 
finally  joined  the  confederation,  whereon 
the  Onondaga,  through  Wathatotarho, 
accepted  the  propos^  union.  As  the 
Onondaga  chieftain  was  regarded  as  a 
great  sorcerer,  it  was  inferred  that  in  this 
matter  he  had  been  overcome  by  superior 
magic  power  exercised  by  Hiawatha  and 
Dekanawida,for  they  had  brought  Watha- 
totarho under  the  dominion  of  law  and 
convention  for  the  common  welfare. 
Hence  in  time  the  character  of  Hiawatha 
became  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  he  was 
reputed  to  have  done  things  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  some  of  the  chief  gods  of 
the  Iroquois.  In  this  mystified  form  he 
became  the  central,  figure  of  a  cycle  of  in- 
terrelated legends.  Dongfellow  has  made 
the  name  of  Hiawatha  everywhere  famil- 
iar, but  not  so  the  chaiucter  of  the  great 
reformer.  Schoolcraft,  in  his  Algic  Re- 
searches, embodied  a  large  number  of  leg- 
ends relating  to  Chippewa  gods  and  demi- 
gods, and,  while  compiling  his  Notes  on 
the  Iroquois,  Oen.  Clark  communicated 
to  him  tnis  cycle  of  mythic  legends  misap- 
plied to  Hiawatha.  Charmed  with  the 
poetic  setting  of  these  tales,  Schoolcraft 
confused  Hiawatha  with  Manabozho,  a 
Chippewa  deity,  and  it  is  to  these  two 
collections  of  mythic  and  legendary  lore 
that  the  English  language  owes  the  charm- 
ing poem  of  Longfellow,  in  which  there 
is  not  a  single  fact  or  fiction  relating  to  the 

freat  Iroquoian  reformer  and  statesman, 
or  further  published  information  see 

Hale  (1)  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  (2)  A 

Lawgiver  of  the  Stone  Age;  Hewitt  in 

Am.  Anthrop.,  Apr.  1892.        ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Hiearanaon.    An  ancient  Timuquanan 

village  in  N.  Florida. — DeBry,  Brev-Nan, 

II,  map,  1591. 
Hiooora,  Hieoory.    See  Hickory, 
HichakhBhepara  ('eagle').     A  sabgens 

of  the  Waninkikikarachada,  the  Bird  gens 

of  the  Winneb^o. 

Hi-toa-qoe-pa-rft.^Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 

240, 1897. 

Hichnoio.  A  subdivision  or  settlement 
of  the  Tehueco,  probably  inhabiting  the 
lower  Rio  Fuerte  or  the  Fuerte-May o  di- 
vide, in  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mex. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Hickerau  A  small  Santee  village  on  a 
branch  of  8antee  r.,  S.  C,  in  1701. 
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Blaek  houM.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Carolina,  46, 
1860  (so  called  by  traders).    Hiokeraa.~Ibld. 

Hickory.  A  walnut  tree  belonging  to 
any  one  of  several  species  of  the  genus 
Hicoria.  The  word  is  spelled  by  early 
writers  in  a  great  variety  of  ways:  joo- 
hickery  (Farrar,  1663),  pekickery  (Shrig- 
ley,  1669),  peckikervj  pokickery^  hickarie, 
hiccoray  hiccuryy  hickory  (1682),  etc. 
Capt  John  Smith  (Hist  Va.,  ii,  26, 
1624)  describes  pawcohiccoray  a  food  of 
the  Algonquian  Indians  of  Virginia,  as  a 
preparation  of  pounded  walnut  kernels 
with  water.  From  the  cluster  words  paw- 
cohiccoray  etc.,  transferred  by  the  wnites 
from  the  food  to  the  tree,  has  been  de- 
rived hickory.  Derivative  words  and 
terms  are:  Hickory-borer  (CyZ/e7J«/)icto), 
hickory-elm  (  Ulmu*  racemosa),  hickorv- 
eucalyptus  (Eucalyptus  punctata) y  hick- 
ory-girdler  {Oncideres  angvlatas),  hick- 
ory-head (the  ruddy  duck),  hickory  nut 
(the  nut  of  the  hickory,  specifically  of 
ilicoria  ovata  or  H.  laciniom ) ,  hickory-oak 
(  Quercus  c/iry«o/€m«), -hickory -pine  {Pinus 
bcUfouriana  and  P.  pungens)j  hickory  pole 
(a  Democratic  party  emblem),  hickory 
poplar  (Liriodendron  tulipifera)^  hickory- 
shad  (the  gizzard-shad),  hickory  shirt  (a 
coarse  cotton  shirt).  As  an  adjective  the 
word  hickory  took  on  the  senseof  firm,  un- 
yielding, stubborn,  as  applied  to  religious 
sectarians,  members  of  a  political  party, 
etc.  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  was  called 
'*  Old  Hickory.'*  In  Waterloo  co.,  On- 
tario, according  to  W.  J.  Wintemberg,  the 
German  residents  call  a  Pennsylvania 
German  a  Hickoryy  possibly  in  reference 
to  their  fellows  in  rennsylvania  having 
voted  the  Jackson  ticket.         (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Hiokory  Indians.  A  small  band  for- 
merly occupying  a  village  near  Lancaster, 
Pa.  (Day,  Penn.,  397,  1843).  Probably 
a  part  of  the  Delawares. 

Hickory  Log.  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Etowah  r.,  a  short  distance 
above  Canton,  Cherokee  co.,  Ga. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  545, 1900. 
WanA'-asdn'tldnyi.— MooDey,  ibid,  ('hickory  foot- 
log  place':  native  name). 

Hickorytown.  A  former  Munsee  and 
Delaware  village,  probably  about  East 
Hickory  or  West  Hickory,  Forest  co..  Pa. 
On  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  western 
tribes  the  Indians  here  removed  in  1791 
to  the  Seneca  and  were  by  them  settled 
near  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.  (j.  m.) 

Hiokory  town.— Procter ( 1791 )  in  Am.  8tat€  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  1, 154,  1832.  Muiimo  MtUemont.— Ibid., 
153. 

Hiotoba.    One  of  the  5  divisions  of  the 
Dakota   recorded   by   Pachot   (Margry, 
D^.,  VI,  618, 1886)  about  1722.     Uniden- 
tified. 
Soionx  de  la  ohaaao. — Ibid. 

Hidatsa.  A  Siouan  tribe  living,  since 
first  known  to  the  whites,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  junction  of  Knife  r.  with  the  Missouri, 
North  Dakota,  in  intimate  connection  with 
the  Mandan  and  Ankara.   Their  language 


is  cloeelv  akin  to  that  of  the  Crows,  with 
whom  tne^  claim  to  have  been  united  un- 
til some  time  before  the  historic  period, 
when  the  two  separated  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  over  the  division  of  some  game, 
the  Crows  then  drawingoff  farther  to  the  w. 
The  name  Hidatsa,  by  which  they  now 
call  themselves,  has  been  said,  with  doubt- 
ful authority,  to  mean  'willows,'  and  is 
stated  by  Matthews  to  have  been  origi- 
nally the  name  only  of  a  principal  village 
of  the  tribe  in  their  old  home  on  Knife  r. 
(see£!^a/L8a).  It  probably  came  to  be  used 
as  the  tribe  name,  after  the  smallpox  epi- 
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demic  of  1837,  from  the  consolidation  of 
the  survivors  of  the  other  two  villages 
with  those  of  Hidatsa.  By  the  Mandan 
they  are  known  as  Minitarf,  signifying 

*  they  crossed  the  water, '  traditionally  said 
to  refer  to  their  having  crossed  Missouri  r. 
from  the  k.  The  Sioux  call  them  He- 
waktokto,  said  to  mean  'dwellers  on  a 
ridge,'  but  more  probably  signifying 
'spreading  tipis,'  or  'tipis  in  a  row,'  the 
name  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
Cheyenneand  Arapaho.  The  sign  gesture 
in  each  case  would  be  nearly  the  same 
(Mooney).    The  Crows  call  them  Amashi, 

*  earth  lodges,'  and  they  are  now  officially 
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HIDAT8A 


[b.  a.  e. 


known  as  Gros  Ventres  (q.  v.)>  a  name 
a{)plied  also  to  the  Atsina,  a  detached 
tribe  of  the  Arapaho. 

According?  to  their  own  tradition  the 
Hidat^a  came  from  the  neighborhood  of  a 
lake  N.  E.  of  their  later  home^  and  identi- 
fied by  som^  of  their  traditiohists  with 
Mini-wakan  or  Devils  lake/N.  Dak.  They 
had  here  the  circular  earth-covered  log 
house,  in  use  also  by  the  Mandan,  Ank- 
ara, and  other  tribes  living  close  along 
the  upper  Missouri,  in  addition  to  the 
skin  tipi  occupied  when  on  the  hunt. 
Removmg  from  there,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence c3  attacks  by  the  Sioux,  thev 
moved  s.  w.  and  allied  themselves  with 
the  Mandan,  who  then  lived  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  Missouri,  about  the  mouth  of 
Heart  r.  The  three  tribes,  Hidatsa^  Man- 
dan,  and  Ankara  were  all  living  m  this 
vicinity  about  1765.  From  the  Mandan 
the  Hidatsa  learned  agriculture.  Some 
time  before  1796  these  two  tribes  moved 
up  the  river  to  the  vicinity  of  Knife  r., 
wnere  they  were  found  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1804,  the  Hidatsa  being  then  in 
three  villages  immediately  on  Knife  r., 
while  the  Mandan,  in  two  villages,  were 
a  few  miles  lower  down,  on  the  Missouri. 
The  largest  of  the  three  villages  of  the 
tribe  was  called  Hidatsa  and  was  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Knife  r.  The  other  two,  Ama- 
tiha  and  Am  ihami,  or  Mahaha,  were  on 
the  s.  side.  The  last  named  was  occupied 
by  the  Amahami  ( Ahnahaway  of  Lewis 
and  Clark ) ,  formerly  a  distinct  out  closely 
related  tribe.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
roads of  the  Sioux  they  had  been  so  far 
reduced  that  they  had  been  compelled  to 
unite  with  the  Hidatsa,  and  have  long 
since  been  completely  absorbed.  The 
three  villages  together  had  a  popula- 
tion of  about  600  warriors,  equivalent  to 
about  2, 100  souls.  Of  these  the  Amahami 
counted  about  50  warriors.  There  was  no 
change  in  the  location  of  the  villages  until 
after  the  terrible  smallpox  epidemic  of 
1837,  which  so  greatly  reduced  the  Indian 
population  of  the  upper  Missouri,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  the  survivors  of  the 
three  villages  consolidated  into  one.  In 
1845  they,  and  about  the  same  time  the 
remnant  of  the  Mandan  also,  moved  up 
the  river  and  established  themselves  in  a 
new  village  (see  HidcUsati)  close  to  the 
trading  post  ot  Ft  Berthold,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Missouri  and  some  distance  below 
the  entrance  of  the  Little  Missouri,  in 
North  Dakota.  In  1862  the  Ankara 
moved  up  to  the  same  location,  the  three 
tribes  now  occupying  a  reservation  of 
884,780  acres  on  the  n.  e.  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri, including  the  site  of  the  village.  In 
1905  the  Hidatsa  (Gros  Ventres)  were  oflfi- 
cially  ijeported  to  number  only  471. 

Early  writers  describe  the  Hidatsa  as 
somew*hat  superior  intellectually  and 
physically  to  their  neighbors,  although 


according  to  Matthews  this  is  not  so  evi- 
dent in  later  days.  In  home  life,  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  customs,  house  building, 
agriculture,  the  use  of  the  skin  boat,  and 
general  arts,  they  closely  resembled  the 
Mandan  with  whom  they  were  associated. 
Their  great  c*eremony  was  the  Sun  dance, 
called  by  them  Da-hpi-ke,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  various  forms  of  torture. 
Their  warriors  were  organized  into  vari- 
ous military  societies,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Plains  tribes  generally. 

Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  159,  1877)  gives  a 
list  of  7  Hidatsa  ** Rentes,'*  which  were 
probably  really  original  village  names,  or 
possibly  society  names,  viz:  Mit-che-ro'- 
ka  ( *  knife ' ),  Min-ne-pa-ta  ( *  water* ),  Ba- 
ho-ha^-ta  ( *  lodge* ),  Seech-ka-be-ruh-pa'- 
ka  (* prairie  cnicken*),  E-tish-sho'-ka 
(*  hill  people*),  Ah-nah-ha-na^-me-te  (an 
unknown  animal),  E-ku^-pa-be-ka  ('bon- 
net').  Thelistof  "bands'*  given  by  Cul- 
bertson  (Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 143, 1851 )  is 
really  a  list  of  military  societies,  viz:  Fox, 
Foolish  Dog,  Old  Dog,  Bull,  and  Black- 
tailed  Deers. 

Consult  Clark,  Ind.  Sign  Lane.,  1885; 
Coues,  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1893; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i-viii,  1904- 
05;  Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897; 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
1867;  Matthews,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hi- 
datsa, 1877;  Maximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  Mc- 
Gee in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897.  ( j.  m.  ) 
A-futoh-a-niima.— Tanner.  Narr. .  58, 1830.  A-futeh- 
a-niand-wQf.— Ibid,  ('the  settled  people':  Chip- 
pewa name).  A•me-flhe^— Harden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.,  402.  1802  ('people  who  live  in  earth 
houses':  Crow  name).  Ar-mo-ahay. — Anon.  MS. 
Crow  Yocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Belantae  atea.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties.  SM.  1826.  B«UatM-«tea.— Caas  (1834)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ui.  609, 1863.  E-nifii.-. 
Morgan  in  N.  A.  Rev.,  47,  Jan.  1870  (national 
name;  cf.  Ehart»ar).  Oi-aueth-in-in-e-wog.— War- 
ren in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v,  178,  1885  rmen  of 
the  olden  time':  Chippewa  name).  Oi-auoth- 
in-ne-wQg.— Ibid,  261.  Orosrentret.— For  various 
forms  of  this  name  applied  to  the  Hidatsa,  see 
Oros  Ventret.  HedaiM.— Hamilton  in  Trans. 
Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  I,  75,  1885.  Ae-wa'-kto-kta.— 
Cook,  Yankton,  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  E..  184,  1882. 
Hewaktokto.— Matthews.  Ethnog.  and  Philol., 
36,  1877  (Dakota  name).  He-war-iuk-tay.— Cor- 
liss, Lacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874. 
HidatM.— Matthews.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  3, 1877 
(own  name ) .  Hidatsa.— Baxter  in  Harper's  Mag., 
June,  1882.  Hidhatsa.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat..  »». 
1882.  MaaetorM.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aif.  Rep.,  75. 
1849.  ManiatarU.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  La.,  225, 
1805.  ManitariM.— Maximilian.  Trav.,  vii,  1843. 
Mannaturea.— Cnmming  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65, 34th 
Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  8,  1856.  Menetare.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Disco  v.,  26,  1806.  Me-n«-ta-r«6a.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806),  l.  249, 1904.  Mane- 
tarret.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  25, 1806.  Ma  ne 
tar  res.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805) .  1. 248, 
1904  (also  Mene  tar  r6s).  Metaharta.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  121, 1814.  lOditadL- Matthews. 
Ethnog.  and  Philol..  193, 1887.  KimetaH.— Meigs 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1867,  414.  1868.  HiaatarM.— 
Clark  and  Ca«  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117, 20th  Cong., 
2d  Hess..  98,  1829.  Miaatareea.— Bradbury.  Trav., 
109,  1817.  Kinatarat.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  215, 
1817.  Minatories.— Dougherty  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
276,  26th  Cong..  2d  seas.,  16,  1838.  Minetaira.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Hiaetareea.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  163, 1817.  Miaetarea.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805).  i,  324, 1904.    Miaa- 
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tari.— Prichard.  Phys.  Hist  Man.,  v,  409.  1M7. 
MineUries.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
125, 1836.  Minetarrt.— Lewis  and  Clarlc,  Exped.,  i. 
map,  1814.  Minatarriei.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
aark  (1805),  I.  283,  1904.  Kiiiitare.— Latham  in 
Jour.  Ethnoi.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  160. 1848.  Hinitareet.-- 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clarlc  (1804),  i,  216,  1904. 
K^tares.— Ibid.,  10.  Hinitan.— Brownell,  Ind. 
Baces  N.  Am.,  466,  1858  (Mandan  name).  Mini- 
tarrea.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  13, 1904. 
Ximietahrees.— Tanner.  Narr.,  816,1830.  Kiane- 
tahae.— Ibid., 325 (misprint).  Mln-ni-ti-rA.— Long, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  li,  Ixx,  1823.  Hixmetareet.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.;  i.  115,  1814.  Minne- 
tareM  KetaharU.— Ibid.,  181.  XinnetareM  of  the 
WiUows.— Ibid.  Kinnetares  of  the  Knife  B.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  i,283.  1904. 
Mianetaroes.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  164, 
1817.  Minnetarres.— Warren,  Nebr.  and  Ariz.,  50, 
1875.  Minnitareet.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  420,  1862.  Kinnitareet  XetaharU.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  1, 131, 1814.  Xinnitarees 
of  the  WiUows.— Ibid.  Xinnitaris.— Am.  Nat.,  829, 
1882.  Xinntaree.— Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  in, 
65,  1885.  Xonnitarris.— Maximilian,  TraT.,  337, 
1843.  OoehatBa.— firown.  West.  Gaz.,  213,  1817. 
Stationary  Xinetarea.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  An- 
tiq. Soc,  II,  125, '  1836  (as  distinguished  from 
"Minitarees  of  Fort  de  Prairie,"  i.e.,  the  Atsi- 
na).  Wa-nok'-e-ye'-na.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  826,  1862  ('lodges  planted  to- 
gether': Arapaho  name),  wetitsadui.— Mat- 
thews, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidatsa,  36, 1877  (Arik- 
ara  name),  winetaries.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (1804).  l,220, 1904.  Wi-teU'-han.— Hayden, 
op.cit.,357  ('well-dressed people':  Arikaraname). 

Hidatiati  (from  Hidatsa  and  ati:  *  dwel- 
ling of  the  Hidatsa  Indians' ).  The  Hi- 
datea  village  formerly  at  Ft  Berthold, 
K.  Dak.  In  1872  it  contained  71  Arikara 
and  104  Hidatsa  and  Mandan  dwellings. 
BeeElahsa. 

Berthold  Indian  Yillafe.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.B. 
A.  E.,  pi.  cxviii,  1899.  Hi  da  tM  ti.— Matthews, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidatsa,  211, 1877. 

Hidlit  Hadjo.    See  HiUia  Hadjo. 

Highahwixon.  One  of  several  tribes 
displaced  by  the  whites  in  1651  from  their 
homes  in  Charles  and  St  Mary  cos.,  Md., 
and  given  a  tract  at  the  head  of  the  Wi- 
comoco.  They  were  probably  Conoy. — 
Bozman,  Maryland,  ii,  421, 1837. 

High  Tower  Forks.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  mentioned  in  a  document 
of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144, 
1887 ) .  It  was  probably  one  of  the  places 
called  Etowah  (rtHwd^),  q.  v. 

Higos  {Indiosde  los Higos,  Span.:  *Fiff 
Indians' ).  A  tribe  of  s.  Texas,  so  named 
by  Cabezade  Vaca  in  1528  (Smith  trans., 
84,  1851)  from  their  custom  of  subsisting 
on  the  prickly  pear,  or  tuna,  in  its  season. 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  states  that  they  counted 
the  seasons  by  the  ripening  of  the  fruits, 
the  ** dying"  or  (according  to  Smith)  the 
bitinjBT  of  the  fish ,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
certain  constellations.  Nothmg  is  known 
of  their  ethnic  relations.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Higtiguk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Hihagee.  An  unidentified  Lower  Creek 
town  mentioned  in  a  census  list  of  1833.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854. 

Hihakanhanhanwiu  ( '  women  the  skm  of 
whose  teeth  dangles').  A  band  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 


Hi-ha  kanhanhan  win.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland) 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  219, 1897.  Hi-ha  ka"ha»ha" 
wi».— Ibid. 

Hihames.  A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
N.  E.  Mexico,  which  was  gathered  into  the 
mission  of  El  Santo  Nombre  de  Jesus 
Peyotes  when  it  was  refourided  in  1698. 
This  tribe  probably  belonged  to  the 
Coahuiltecan  family. 

O^amet.— Morfl  (1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  611,  1886.  H«amet.— Revlllagigedo 
(1793),  ibid.    Xijames.— Ibid. 

Eiiakwitijuu(mi-4-hvt-a-ytis'),  A  for- 
mer Siuslaw  village  on  or  near  Siuslaw  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Hilktnk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

HiUabi(pron.  hi^ -la-pi),  A  former  Up- 
per Creek  town  near  the  present  Ashland, 
Clay  CO.,  Ala.,  in  the  "central  district" 
between  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  on 
Koufadi  cr.,  a  branch  of  Hillabee  cr. 
Most  of  the  Hillabi  people  had  settled 
before  1799  in  the  4  villages  called  Hlan- 
udshiapala,  Anatichapko,  Istudshilaika^ 
and  Uktahasasi.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hillabi 
town  its  inhabitants,  with  other  "Red 
Sticks,*'  or  hostiles,  were  vanquished  by 
Jackson's  army,  Nov.  18,  1813,  when  316 
of  them  were  killed  or  captured  and  their 
town  devastated.  {  a .  s.  g . ) 

HaUbee.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  it,  54, 1848.  Halle- 
bae.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776  (on  w.  bank 
of  Loucusha tehee  [Tallapoo^  r.).  Hallibees.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  198, 1836.  BT -la-pi .—Gatschet, 
Creek.  Migr.  Leg.,  i»  131, 1884  (proper  pronuncia- 
tion ) .  HiUaba.— Bartram .  Tray  els,  462,  1791  ( on  a 
branch  of  Cooea  r.).  Hillabees,— Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1865.  Hillaby*.— 
Woodward,  Reminiscences,  96, 1869.  Hill-au-b«e.— 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  43, 1848.  HillebeM.— Cor- 
nell (1793)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  385, 
1832. 

Hillabi.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
s.  w.  of  Eufaula,  between  North  fork  and 
Canadian   r.,   Ind.  T. — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  n,  185,  1888. 
Hflabi— Gatschet,  ibid. 

Hillis  Hadjo.  (hilis  *  medicine*,  hadsho 
*.crazy',  an  official  at  the  busk,  q.  v.). 
A  noted  Seminole  leader  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century,  usual Ir known 
among  the  whites  as  Francis  the  Frophet, 
and  whose  name  is  also  recorded  as  Hid- 
lis  Hadjo,  Hillishago,  Hillishager,  etc. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  Semi- 
nole war,  and  is  accused  of  having  been 
one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  sec- 
ond uprising.  He  seems  to  have  come 
into  public  notice  as  early  as  1814,  as  on 
Apr.  18  of  that  year  Gen.  Jackson  wrote 
from  his  camp  at  the  junction  of  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  rs. ,  Ala.,  that  ^'Hillisha- 
gee,  their  [the  Seminole's]  great  prophet, 
has  absconded. ' '  Led  by  some  abandoned 
English  traders  to  believe  that  the  treaty 
ot  Ghent  in  1814  provided  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Seminole  country,  and  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  aid  for  his  tribe  against 
the  Americans,  h^iWggt^Q^fj^gYt  "'''^'^ 
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he  received  much  attention.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival:  "The 
soundof  trumpetsannounced  theapproach 
of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  glo- 
riously in  our  cause  in  America  durmg 
the  late  war:  Being  dressed  in  a  most 
splendid  suit  of  red  and  gold,  and  wearing 
a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a 
highly  imposing  appearance."  His  mis- 
sion led  to  no  practical  result.  Near  the 
close  of  1817an  American  named  McKrim- 
mon,  who  had  been  captured  by  a  Semi- 
nole party,  was  taken  to  Mikasuki,  where 
dwelt  Hillis  Hadjo,  who  ordered  him  to  be 
burned  to  death,  but  at  the  last  moment 
his  life  was  saved  by  the  entreaties  of 
Milly  (q.v.),  the  chief's  daughter,  who, 
when  her  father  wavered,  showed  her  de- 
termination to  perish  with  him.  Francis 
shortly  thejeafter  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Americans  and  was  hanged.  His 
\9iie  and  several  daughters  afterward  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans  at  St  Marks, 
Fla.,  where  Milly  received  much  attention 
from  the  whites,  but  refused  McKrim- 
mon's  offer  of  marriage  until  assured  that 
it  was  not  because  of  his  obligation  to  her 
for  saving  his  life.  (c.  t.) 

Hilnyt.  An  unidentified  tribie,  said  to 
have  lived  on  Laredo  channel,  Brit.  Col., 
about  lat  52°  3(K  (Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
316,  1868).  This  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Kittizoo. 

Himatanohis  (HimdtandhU,  *  bowstring 
men').  A  warrior  society  of  the  Chey- 
enne, q.  V.  (j.  M.) 
Bow-Stnng  (Society).— Doreey  in  Field  Columb. 
MU8.  Pub.,  no.  99,  16,  1905.  Inverted  (Society).— 
Ibid. 

Himoiyoqis  {HVmoiydqU,  a  word  of 
doubtful  meaning).  A  warrior  society 
of  the  Chevenne  (q.  v.);  also  sometimes 
known  as  06mi-nii^tqiu,  *Coyote  warri- 
ors.* (j.  M.) 
Coyote  (Society).— Doreey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus. 
Pub.,  no.  99,  16,  1905. 

Hinama  (//j^ndmd,  referring  to  the  head 
of  a  variety  of  fish ).  A  former  Maricopa 
village  whose  people  now  live  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Salt  r.,  e.  of  the  Mormon  settle- 
ment of  Lehi,  Maricopa  CO.,  s.  Ariz. — Rus- 
sell, Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1902. 

Hinanashin  (Hinana^ithiu,  'golden 
eagle' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Kineu widishianun 
or  P^gle  phratry  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  m  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  42, 
1896. 

Hinanhan's  Village.  A  summer  camp 
of  a  Stikine  chief  on  Stikine  r.,  Alaska. 
In  1880,  31  people  were  there.  — Petroff 
in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Hinhanshnnwapa  ('toward  the  owl 
feather').  A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton 
Sioux. 

Hi«»ha»-oft»-wapa.—DorseWalter  Cleveland )  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1897.    Hiphai)-iun-w»pa.— Ibid. 

Hiocaia.  A  former  village,  governed  by 
a  female  chieftain,  situated  12  leagues 


N.  of  Charlefort,  the  French  fort  on  St 
Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th  century. 
Hioeaia.— Laudonni^re   (1664)  in   French,   Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  286.  1869.    Hiouacant.— De  Bry, 
Brev.  Narr.,  ii,  map,  1691. 

Hioqna.     See  Hiaqua. 

HioB.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome  who 
lived  8  leagues  e.  of  the  pueblo  of  Tepa- 
hue,  in  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  58,  351,  1864).  The  name  doubt- 
less properly  belong  to  their  village. 

Hipinimtoh  (hipi  'prairie',  nimich 
*  road, '  *  portage ' ) .  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  the  w.  side  of  Grand  lake,  at 
Fausse  Pointe,  near  Bayou  Gosselin,  La. 
Hipinimtoh  n^o.— Gatschet  In  Trans.  Anthrop. 
Soc.  Wash.,  II.  152, 1883  (n<tmu=' village'). 

Hiqna.    See  Hiaqua. 

Hirrihigna.  A  province  and  town,  pre- 
sumably Timuquanan,  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Florida,  on  or  near  Tampa  bay,  where 
De  Soto  landed  in  May,  1539.  Possibly 
the  same  as  Ucita. 

Harriga.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  267.  1881. 
Hihirrifoa.— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Hist.  Fla.,  30, 
1728.    Hirriga.-Shipp,  op.  cit.,  683. 

Hisada  (4eg8  stretched  out  stiffs  re- 
ferring to  a  dead  quadruped).  A  Ponca 
gens  on  the  Chinzhu  side  of  the  camp 
circle 

Hisadal- Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228, 1897. 
Thunder  people.- Ibid. 

HUhkowiti  {HishkouVtSf  'porcupine', 
known  to  the  whites  as  Harvey  White- 
shield).  A  Southern  Cheyenne  inter- 
preter, born  in  w.  Oklahoma  in  1867; 
eldest  son  of  the  chief  White-shield  (see 
WopovHUs),  After  5  years*  attendance  at 
the  agency  schools  ne  entered  Carlisle 
School,  Pa.,  in  1881,  afterward  attending 
other  schools  at  Ft  Wayne,  Hanover 
(Ind.),  and  Lawrence  (Kan.).  In  1893 
he  became  assistant  teacher  in  the  Men- 
nonite  mission  school  among  the  Chejr- 
enne  at  Cantonment,  Okla.,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  4  years.  He  still  serves 
as  interpreter  for  the  mission  and  has 
been  chief  assistant  of  the  Kev.  Rudolph 
Petter,  missionary  in  charge,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  number  of  translations  and  a 
manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Cheyenne 
language.  (j.  u.) 

Hisiometanio  (HXsiomeld^niOj  *  ridge 
men';  sing.,  Htsiomeid^n),  A  principal 
division  of  the  Cheyenne,  q.  v. 
HuCometa'nio.— Mooney.  inf  n,  1905  (see  p.  255  of 
this  Handbook).  Hlasf  o  me  tin  i  a.— <Srinnell.  So- 
cial Org.  Cheyennes,  136, 1905.  1'  nom-ita'  niuw\ — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1025, 1^96. 

Histapennmanke.  A  Mandan  band,  the 
first,  according  to  their  mythology,  to 
come  above  ground  from  the  subterran- 
ean lake. 

E-sU-pa'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  158,  1877  ( '  those 
with  tne  tattooed  faces').  Flat-bead.— Ibid.  Hi- 
■ta  pe'  nu-man'-ke.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
241,  1897.   Hiatoppa.— Maximilian,  Trav., 366, 1843. 

HitohapnktaMl.  A  former  Seminole 
town  about  20  m.  from  the  head  of 
Tampa  bay,  in  what  is  now  Hillsboro 
CO.,  Fla. 
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HMhapatoMa.— Bell  In  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  war, 
307,  1S22.  Eelch-paok[MM7].— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74 
(1823).  19th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  23.  1826  (the  last  two 
ByllEDles  of  this  name  are  joined  to  the  next 
town  name,  -chicu-chaty.)  Hioh-a>pae-iuaM.— 
Bell,  op.cit.  HiohipuekaaMa.— Taylor,  War  map, 
1839. 

Hitchiti  (Creek:  ahUchita^  *to  look  up- 
stream * ) .  A  Muskhogean  tribe  formerly 
residing  chiefly  in  a  town  of  the  same 
name  on  the  e.  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  4  m.  below  Chiaha,  and  possessing  a 
narrow  strip  of  good  land  bordering  on 
the  river,  in  w.  Georgia.  When  Haw- 
kins visited  them  in  1799  they  had  spread 
out  into  two  branch  settlements — one,  the 
Hitchitudshi,  or  Little  Hitchiti,  on  both 
sides  of  Flint  r.  below  the  junction  of 
Kinchafoonee or.,  which  passes  through  a 
country  named  after  itf  the  other,  Tuta- 
losi ,  on  a  branch  of  Kinchafoonee  cr. ,  20  m. 
w.  of  Hitchitudshi.  The  tribe  is  not  often 
mentioned  in  history,  and  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  1733,  when  two  of  its  del- 
egates, with  the  Lower  Creek  chiefs,  met 
Gov.  Oglethorpe  at  Savannah.  The  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  tribe  as  here  defined,  as  it 
'was  spoken  not  only  in  the  towns  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  as  Chiaha,  Chiahudshi, 
Hitchiti,  Oconee,  Bawokli,  Sawokliudshl, 
and  Apalachicola,  and  in  those  on  Flint 
r.,  but  by  the  Mikasuki,  and,  as  trace- 
able by  the  local  names,  over  considera- 
ble portions  of  Georgia  and  Florida.  The 
Seminole  are  also  said  to  have  been  a 
half  Creek  and  half  Hitchiti  speaking 
people,  although  their  language  is  now 
almost  identical  with  Creek;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Yamasi  likewise  spoke 
the  Hitchiti  language.  This  language, 
like  the  Creek,  has  an  archaic  form 
called  "woman's  talk,"  or  female  lan- 
guage. The  Hitchiti  were  absorbed  into 
and  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  though  preserving  to  a  large  ex- 
tent their  own   language   and   peculiar 

customs.  (A.8.G.) 

Aohilia.— Jeffervs,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134,  map, 
1761  (ineorreetly  located;  false  orthographyj. 
At-pMha-ahliha.— Qatschet.  Koaaati  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
(Koaaati  name:  'mean jpieople').  Boheeteet.— 
Canrer.  Travels,  map,  1778.  Eoh6lei.^JefTerys, 
Am.  Atlas,  7, 1776  (town  on  Apalachicola  r.,  Ga.). 
S«heta.— Bartram,  Trav.,  462.  1791.  Eohetas— 
Drake.  Bk.Ind8.,bk.  IV,  29,  1848.  Eohetoe.— Lat- 
tr6,  map,  U.S..  1784  (1,  on  Chattahoochee;  2,  on 
Altamana).  Etthetas.— Jeffenrs,  French  Dom.  Am.. 
1. 1S4,  map  1761  (two  towns,  incorrectly  located). 
Xoheti.— Mandrillon,  Spectateur  America! n,  map, 
1786.  EohetU.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  ii,  60,  1787 
(on  Echesii  r.,  Ga.).  EohitU.— Ibid,  (on  Apa- 
lachicola r.).  Eohiioft.— Penidre  in  Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War.  811,  1822.  Etohitas.— Doc.  of  1747  in 
McOall,  Hist  Ga.,  l,  367,  1811.  Etiohita.— Jones, 
Hist.  Ga. ,  1. 134. 1873.  EaohiUws.-<}atschet.  Creek 
Ifigr.  Leg.,  n.  9,1888.  EatohiU.— Robin,  Voy.,  i, 
map,  1807.  Hiohetaa.— Woodward,  Reminiscenses, 
2S»  88.  1859.  Hilohittaes.— Stevens.  Hist.  Ga.,  51, 
1847.  Hitchateea.- Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262. 1856.  Hitohetaws.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1779),  69,  1837.  Hit^he-tw.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  64,  1848.  Hitohies.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  IVibes,  l,  239, 1851.  HitohitteM.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  bk.  yiil,  1848.    Hitoh-ity.—Duval  (1894)  in 


Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  49,  81st  Cong..  1st  sess.,  144,1850. 
Ichiti.~Raflnesque.  introd.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i.  24, 
1824.  Kitaheeta.— Barnard  (1792)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  309,  1832  (misprint). 

Hitchiti.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
Ind.  Ter.,  on  Deep  fork  of  Canadian  r.. 
about  midway  between  Eufaula  and  Oc- 
mulgee. 

HitofiU.— P.  O.  Guide,  867,  1904.  Hitchiti.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ll,  185, 1888. 

Hitohitipnsy.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably Semmole,  a  few  miles  s.  e.  of  Ft 
Alabama,  and  the  same  distance  n.  b.  of 
Ft  Brooke,  both  of  which  forts  were  on 
Hillsboro  r.,  Fla,— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  768-9,  map,  1838. 

Hitchitndshi.  A  branch  settlement  of 
Hitchiti  on  Flint  r.,  Ga.,  below  its  junc- 
tion with  Kinchafoonee  ci*. 
Hitchatooohe.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga. 
map,  1900.  Hit-oh6-too-«he.— Hawkins  (1779), 
Sketch.  65.  1848.  Hitohitiidshi.— Gatschet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  77,  131,  1884.  Little  Hit-ohetw.— 
Hawkins,  op.  cit.  Little  Hitchiti.— Gatschet,  op. 
cit 

Hitichowon.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  the  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz  id.,  off 
the  coast  of  California. 
Hits-too'-won.— Heushaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab..  B.  A.  £.,  1884. 

Hitihinsnwit  A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r. ,  Oreg. 
Hi'-^oln-su'-wlt.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229, 1890. 

Hittoya    (*  westerners.' — Kroeber).    A 
division  of  the  Mi  wok  on  upper  Chow- 
chilla  r.,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
Heth-to'-ya.- Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Kthnol.,  iii. 

849. 1877.  Hittoya.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n.  1908. 
Hiwaitthe.    A  former  Yaquina  village 

on  the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg, 
Hi'-wai-i'-t'9«.— Dorsey   In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
III.  229,  1890. 

Hiwasiee  (Ayuhwa^tHj  *  savanna,'  *  mead- 
ow' ).  The  name  of  several  former  Chero- 
kee settlements.  The  most  important, 
commonly  distinguished  by  the  Cherokee 
as  Ayuhwa'sl  EgwA''hI,  or  Great  Hiwas- 
see,  was  on  the  n.  bank  of  Hiwassee  r., 
at  the  present  Savannah  ford,  above 
Columbus,  Polk  co.,  Tenn.  Another  was 
farther  up  the  same  river,  at  the  junction 
of  Peachtree  cr.,  above  Murphy,  Cherokee 
CO.,  N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
512. 1900. 

i^rohwa'al.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  Eufortee.— Doc.  of 
1755  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142, 
1887.  Hif  hwasaee.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce, 
ibid.,  144.  Hiwaise.— Bartram,  Travels,  871. 1792. 
Owassa.— Lanman  quoted  by  Mooney,  op.  cit 

Hiyaraba  (* panther*).  A  clan  of  the 
Achehaphratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua 
of  Florida. — Pareja  (c  a,  1614)  quoted  by 
Gatschet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii, 

492. 1878. 

Hiyaynlge    ('tree    trunk*).    A  former 
Maricopa  village  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. 
HiTayulge.^ten  Kate,  infn,  1888.     Vskok.— Ibid. 
(Pima  name) . 

Hiio.  A  division  of  the  Varohio  which 
occupied  the  pueblo  of  Taraichi  in  Chi- 
nipas  valley,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  324,  1864. 
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Hlagi  (-hd^pi),  A  town  of  the  Kaidju- 
kefirawai  family  of  the  Haida,  on  an  is- 
land near  the  e.  end  of  Houston  Stew- 
wart  channel,  Queen  Charlotte  ids., Brit. 
Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Hlahayik  (ha^xayik,  'inside  of  Hlaha 
fta^'xa]*).  A  former  Yakutat  town  on 
Yakutat  bay,  Alaska,  back  of  an  island 
called  Hlaha,  whence  the  name.  The 
Clach-ft-iek  of  Krause  seems  to  be  inden- 
tical  with  the  town  of  Yakutat 

(j.    R.    S.) 

Hlahloakalga  (' M'h-akdlaa,  'fish 
ponds').  A  Creek  town  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Ind.  T.,  near  Hilabee,  between 
North  fork  and  Canadian  r. 
Fiah  Pondi.—Gatochet,  Creek  Mlgr.-  Leg.,  ii,  185, 
1888.    'U'loaiuaffa.— Ibid. 

HlfiUoalgi  ( '  fish  people ' ) .  An  extinct 
Creek  clan 

Htt'-hlo.— Moigan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1877.  'U'io- 
alffi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1&5, 1884. 

HXahlokalka  ('Ld'h-kdlka:  'Wlo  'fish', 
akdlgds  *I  am  separated  from').  A  for- 
mer Upper  Creek  settlement  established 
by  the  Okchayi  on  a  small  river  formi'ng 
ponds,  4  m.  above  Oakfuskee,  Cleburne 
CO.,  Ala.  (a.  8.  o.) 

FUh  poad.~Bartram,  Travels,  462.  1791  (traders' 
name ) .  FUh  ponds.— Hawkins  ( 1799) .  Sketch,  49, 
1848.  Fish-Pond  Town.— Parsons  (18d8)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678,  1854.  'Li'lo-k^lka.— 
Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  187,  1884.  BUka- 
gnlfas.— Swan  (1791  )ln Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  v,  262, 
1855.  Tatloulgees.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  83, 1859. 
Thlatlofulcaa.-~Schoolcraft.  op.  cit.,  iv,  881. 
Thlot-lo^-gau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  49, 1848. 

Hlakeguns  {haqe^gAns).  A  town  of  the 
Kuna-Umas  on  Yagun  r.,  at  the  head  of 
Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Hlanndshiapala  {^l&ni  'mountain',  udshi 
dim.  suflSx,  apdla  *on  the  other  side*: 
'on  the  other  side  of  a  little  mountain'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  settlement,  one  of 
the  four  Hiflabi  villages,  with  a  town 
SQuare,  situated  on  the  n.  w.  branch  of 
liillabi  cr.,  Ala.,  15  m.  from  Hillabi 
town.  (a.  8.  G.) 

lUEnudshi  apala.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  i,187. 
1884.  Thla-noo-ohe  au-bau-lau.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  43, 1848. 

Hlaphlako  ('Ldp-'ldkOy  *tall  cane'). 
Two  former  Upper  Creek  villages  on  or 
near  Cupiahatcnee  cr.,  in  Macon  co., 
Ala.,  with  81  and  66  heads  of  families, 
respectively,  in  1832. 

James  Bay.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  Ist 
sess..  131, 1836  (misprint).  Jim  Boy's.— Campbell 
(1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274,25th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  20, 
1838.  'L<p-*Uko.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
137. 1884.  Thabloc-ko.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  m,  op.  cit. 
Thloblooco-town.— Jesup  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78, 
25th  Ck>ng„  2d  sess..  48,  1838.  TUobthloooo.— H. 
R.  Doc.  274,  op.  cit.  Thlob  Thlooko.— Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  426,  24th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  257,  1836.  Thlop- 
thlocco.— Woodward,  Reminis..  91. 1859. 

Hiaphlako.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Alabama  cr.,  n.  of  the  North  fork  of 
Canadian  r. ,  Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  II,  185, 1888. 

Hlanhla  (*Hla^'U*hla,  *  surrounded  by 
arrow-shaft  bushes*).    The   ruins  of  a 


small  but  traditionally  important  Zofii 
pueblo  near  a  small  spring  about  10  m. 
N.  N.  E.  of  Zufii,  N.  Mex.  (f.  h.  c.) 
01an-atBh-la.~Fewke8  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and 
Archseol.,  i,  100,  1891.  *HU'-«'hla.— Gushing, 
inf  n,  1891. 

Hlankwima  ( ^ Hlaukwi'ma) .  The  nati  ve 
name  of  the  South  town  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Hlaanma  (^Hlauu^ma).  The  native 
name  of  the  North  town  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.) 

meetMkwe('Hle^'e-4d'kwe).  The  north- 
western migration  of  the  Bear,  Crane, 
Frog,  Deer,  Yellow-wood,  and  other  clans 
of  the  ancestral  pueblo  of  Zufli. — CoshlDg 
quoted  by  Powell,  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  R, 
xxxviii,  1886.    See  Pishla  Ateuna, 

Hlekatehka  (* Le-kdtchka,  or  'Li-t- 
kdichka,  from  ^le  or  7i,  'arrow',  kdlchka, 
*  broken':  *  broken  arrow*  J.  A  former 
Lower  Creek  town  on  a  trail  ford  cross- 
ing Chattahoochee  r.,  12  m.  below  Ka- 
sihta,  on  the  w.  jside  of  the  river,  proba- 
bly in  Russell  co.,  Ala.  Acconlinff  to 
Hawkins  (Am.  State  Papers,'lnd.  An.,  i. 
858,  1832)  the  settlement  was  destroyed 
in  1814;  but  it  was  apparently  reestab- 
lished, as  it  was  represented  in  the  treaty 
of  Nov.  15,  1827,  and  a  census  of  1832 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678,  1854) 
gives  the  number  of  families  as  331  in 
that  year.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Broken  Arrow.— Carey  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Papera, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  829, 1832.  Broken  Arrow  Old  Field.— 
Robertson  (1796),  Ibid..  600.  GhaUffateea.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262,  18G6. 
Horoe-path-town.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  426,  24th  Cong., 
1st  seas..  135, 1886.  *Uk£tohka.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  l,  187,  1884.  •Li-ikitohka.— Ibid. 
Tanthlaootohoau.— Hawlcins  (1814)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  op.  cit.,  858.  Tbeaoatckkah.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  4,  54,  1848.  Thlakatehka.— Census  of 
1832  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578.  1864. 
ThleaoaUka.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  85.  1859. 
Thlu-katoh-ka.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425, 24th  Cong..  Ist 
sess..  185, 1886. 

HlekaUka  ( 'Le  kdlska).  The  settlement 
of  an  offshoot  of  the  Kawita  on  Arkansas 
r.,  almost  opposite  Wialaka  and  near 
Coweta  (Kawita),  in  the  Creek  Nation, 
Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 
185,  1888. 

Hlgadnn  ( Ij^adA^n,  'saffering  from  over- 
work'). A  town  of  the  Skidai-lanaa 
on  Moresby  id.,  opposite  and  facing  An- 
thony id.,  Queen  Charlotte  group,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  prominent  in  Haida  mythol- 
ogy.—Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Hlgaedlin  (h^d^-ii^n,  probably  'where 
they  wash  the  frames  upon  which  salal 
berries  are  dried  * ) .  A  Haida  town  occu- 
pied by  a  branch  of  the  Kona-kesawai 
called  Sus-haidagai;  situated  on  the  s. 
side  of  Tanoo  id.,  s.  b.  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swan  ton,  Cont  Haida, 
278,  1905. 

Hlgagilda-kegawai  {-Bpagt^lda  qe^- 
gawa-ij  *  those  bom  at  Hlgagilda,'  i.  e,, 
Skidegate ) .    A  subdivision  of  the  Hlgaiu- 
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lanas  family  of  the  Haida. — Swanton, 
Cont  Haida,  269,  1905. 

Hlgahet  {hgc/xet,  'pebble  town'.)  A 
former  Haida  town  near  Skidegate, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.    It  was 

Sorchased  from  its  earlier  owners,  the 
[ogangas,  by  a  branch  of  the  Yaku-lanas 
who  were  afterward  known  as  the 
Hlgahetgu-lanas,  from  the  name  of  their 
town.  ( J.  K.  s. ) 

KU-Uit-]iSdS.-Krause,  Tlinkit  Indianer,  '304, 
1885 ('people of  Hlgahet').  Tlf  i'it. -Boas,  12th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  24,  1^  (misapplied  to 
to  Old  Gold  Harbor). 

HUfahet-gitiiiai  ( igrd^arci  flrftfnaM,  *  Git- 
ins  01  Pebble-town ' ).  A  division  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  for  which  Gitins 
was  a  second  name.  They  moved  from 
Hlgahet,  the  old  town  near  Skidegate,  to 
Chaahl  on  the  w.  coast,  along  with  other 
families  (see  Hlaahet^lanas).  Origi- 
nally they  and  the  Gitins  of  Skidegate 
constituted  one  family.  The  Djanui- 
hlgahet-kegawai,  Yaku-gitinai,  Hleahet- 
kegawai,  and  Gweundus  were  subdivi- 
sions, (j.  R.  s.) 
£ci'z^gitSiuL'-i.--Swanton,Gont.  Haida, 274, 1905. 
Tlra'it  ffTit'inai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  24, 1898. 

Hlgahetgn-lanas  (isgafxet-gu-ld^naSy 
*  people  of  Pebble-town*).  The  most 
important  division  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  received  its  name 
from  an  old  town  near  Skidegate,  where 
the  people  formerly  lived.  Before  this 
they  were  part  of  the  Yaku-lanas  and 
liv^  at  Lawn  hill,  but  trouble  arising, 
they  were  driven  away  and  purchased  the 
town  of  Hlgahet  from  the  Kogangas. 
Later  another  war  forced  them  to  move 
to  the  w.  coast.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

£^'zet-fu-la'nas.— Swanton,  Ck)nt.  Haida,  270, 
1905.  Lth'ait  Leimas.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and 
Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1896.  Tig *&'itgu 
U'aaa.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  K.  W.  Tribes  ^Can.,  24, 
1898. 

Hlgahet-kegawai  (is^^xet-qe^gawa-i, 
'  those  bom  at  Pebble-town  * ) .  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Hlgahet-gitinai,  a  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  or  only 
another  name*  for  that  family.— -S wanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Hlgai  (ijoa/i).  Said  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  town  at  the  head  of  Skedans 
bay,  w.  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Bnt.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 
1905. 

Hlgaiha  {hga'-ixa,  from  igai  '•  to  dig*, 
xa  *to  put  inM.  A  semi-legendary 
Haida  town  n.  oi  Dead  Tree  pt,  at  the 
entrance  of  Skidegate  inlet,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  From  this  place  the 
great  Gitins  family  of  Skid^ate  is  said 
to  have  sprang. — Swanton,  (x>nt.  Haida, 
99,1905. 

Hlgain  {Isgai'U',  probably  *  place  of 
stones ').  A  town  and  camping  place  of 
the  PjahoiHskwahladagai  of  the  Haida, 


s.  of  Dead  Tree  pt.,  at  the  entrance  to 
Skid^te  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  One  of  the  names  of  the  town 
of  Skid^te  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  this.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Xit-bai-u^  hadS.—Krause,  Tlinkit  Indianer,  904, 
1885(po86iblyidentical).i!gii-u'.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  279, 1906.  ^ 

Hlgain-lanas  {hgai-uf  WnaSj  ^Skidegate 
town  people ' ) .  A  division  of  the  Raven 
clan  ot  the  Haida  who  originally  owned 
the  town  of  Skidegate,  Brit.  Col.,  and 
hence  came  to  be  called  by  the  Haida 
name  of  the  town.  Later  they  gave  the 
town  to  the  Gitins  in  payment  for  an  in- 
jury inflicted  on  one  of  the  latter,  and 
moved  to  Gaodjaos,  forther  up  the  inlet 
A  subdivision  was  called  Hlgagilda-ke- 
flrawai.  (j.  ){  s.^ 

Mi-u'  la'nas.— Swanton,  Ck)nt  Haida,  269,  190& 
riaiyu  HiadS.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895  (erroneously  assigned 
to  Old  Oold  Harbor).  Tlgaio  li'mm.— Boas,  12th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  24, 1898.  Tlqain  li'nas.— 
Boas,  5th  Rep.  of  same.  26, 1889. 

Hlgan  (isgArty  *  killer-whale's  dorsal 
fin').  A  Haida  town  s.  of  Tigun,  on 
the  w.  coast  of  Graham  id..  Queen  Char- 
lotte group,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied  by  the 
Dostlan-lnagai.  The  Koetas  are  said 
to  have  lived  at  this  place  before  they 
moved  to  Alaska,  and  the  town  is  said  to 
have  been  so  named  on  account  of  a  rock 
which  stands  up  in  front  of  it  like  the 
dorsal  fin  of  a  killer-whale.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 
i^An.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 1905.  Ifkn,^ 
Swanton,  infn,  1905  (another  form). 

Hlgihla-ala  {£gVU  dla,  probably  *town 
of  the  ditches')*.  A  former  Haida  town 
N.  of  Cape  Ball,  e.  shore  of  Graham  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Naikun-kegawai. — Swan- 
ton, Cont.  Haida,  280, 1905. 

Hlielnng  (hi^eUfi),  A  former  Haida 
town  of  the  Kuna-lanas  family  on  the 
right  bank  of  a  river  of  the  same  name 
(Hi-ellen  on  Dawson's  chart),  which 
flows  into  Dixon  entrance  at  the  foot  of 
Tow  hill,  N.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col.  The  town  was  erroneously 
thought  by  Dawson  (Queen  Charlotte 
Ids. ,  165b,  1880)  to  be  the  Ne-coon  of  John 
Work.  ( J.  R.  s. ) 

Hieller.— Deans,  Tales  from  Hldery,  92.  1899. 
U'gBn.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.Tribes  Can.,  23, 1898. 
id'elAn.— Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  280, 1905. 

Hlielang-keawai  (LVelAfl  ge^atoa-ij 
'those  bom  at  the  town  of  Hlielung'). 
A  subdivision  of  the  Stustas,  a  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  occupying 
a  town  at  the  mouth  of  Hiellen  (Hlie- 
lung) r.,  Graham  id..  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.  (j.  r.  s.) 

BrU'lEn  k-oowai'.— Boas,  12th-  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  28, 1898.  Si'elAi  qe'awa-i.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  276. 1905.  LthyhaUun  Kiiwe.— Harrison  in 
Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125. 1895. 

Hlielangkan-lnagai  ( H^eUfL  kun  Inagaf- 
t,  *fci''elAfl  river  point  town-people ' ).  A 
town  of  the  Kuna-lanas,  belongmg  to  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  Haida,  situat^  on  a 
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river  of  the  same  name  (called  Hiellen 
on  Dawson's  map).  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Dl'iaaEn  kuniliiagai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898.  fii'eUn  knn  InagiM.— Swanton, 
Gont.  Halda,  270,  1906. 

Hlielnng-stnatae  {in^eUn  sUsta^-iy  'Stus- 
tas  of  Hlielung').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Stustas,  an  important  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  of  the  Haida,  occupying  the  town 
at  the  mouth  of  Hlielun^  or  Hiellen 
r..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Pos- 
sibly a  synonym  of  Hlielun^-keawai. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Hlimnlnaas-hadai  (idmA^l  na'as  xd^- 
da-i.  'hlimul-skin-house  people').  A 
subdivision  of  the  Salendas,  a  Haida  fam- 
ily of  the  Eagle  clan.  They  were  so 
called  from  one  of  their  houses;  hlimtU 
was  a  name  applied  to  the  skins  of  cer- 
tain mainland  animals. — Swanton,  Cont 
Haida,  276,  1905. 

Hlin^ainaaf-hadai  {inngwd'4  na' as 
xd^da-tf  *  world-house  people').  A  sub- 
division of  the  Aokeawai,  a  family  of  the 
Eaven  clan  of  the  Haida;  probably  named 
from  a  house. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
272,  1905. 

Hlkaonedis  (Tlineit:  iiqa^onediSj  *  peo- 
ple of  tqao  river').  A  subdivision  of 
the  Koetas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida,  living  principally  in  Alaska. 
They  may  nave  received  their  name  from 
a  camping  place. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
272,  1905. 

Hlkia  (ijk!Wy  *  chicken-hawk  town' 
or  *  saw-bill  town ' )  A  former  Haida  town 
on  the  outer  side  of  Lyell  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids. ,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Kona-kegawai. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  278,  1905. 

Hlkoayedi  (-Lqo^ayedi).  A  Tlingit  divi- 
sion at  Klawak,  Alaska,  said  to  be  part  of 
the  Shunkukedi,  q.  v.  (  j.  r.  s. ) 

Hlnkahadi.  A  division  of  the  Raven 
phratry  of  the  Chilkat,  formerly  living  in 
thetownofYendestake,  Alaska.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chilkat  themselves  the  name 
means  *  quick  people ' ,  but  according  to  in- 
formants at  Wrangell,  *  people  of  Hlukak ' 
(ijuqa^x),  a  creek  near  Wrangell. 
Ohlukdaoh-acU.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1885. 
Kadiiwot-kedi.— Ibid,  (griven  as  a  distinct  social 
group) .  inxqa'xadl.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1904. 

HlnkkTihoan(£>ia:<7.'«aro-dn,  *  town  where 
people  do  not  sleep  much').  A  former 
Tlingit  town  in  Alaska.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

Hlnln  (ihiln).  A  former  Haida  town 
in  Naden  harbor,  Graham  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  Brit  Col.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Hoabonoma.  Evidently  the  Pima  or 
Maricopa  name  of  a  tribe  of  which  Father 
Kino  learned  while  on  the  lower  Rio  Gila, 
Ariz.,  in  1700.  Unidentified,  although 
probably  Yuman.  They  have  sometimes 
been  loosely  classed  as  a  part  of  theCocopa. 
Eeabenomas.— Gonsag  (1746)  quoted,  by  Taylor  in 


Gal.  Farmer,  Dec.  6, 1861.    Heboai]maa.»Vcnegafl, 


Hist.  Cal.,  II,  171. 1759.    Hoabonoma.— Kino  (1700) 
„  ^   J  1.    ^  .       .^      ,   ^.^       -  ,^  ->.«^     Bioalio- 

miaa 

„     . -,  --^, --iboponoaia 

Kino  (170))  inDoe.  Hist.  Mex.,4th  s,^r.  §49, 1856. 


quoted  by  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary,  548, 1900. 
n6mos.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  38, 1858.  Hob 
Venegas,  Hist  Cal..  i,  301,  1759.    Oaboi 


Hoaiels.  Mentioned  by  Baudry  des  Lo- 
zi^res  (Voy.  LouisianCj  242,  1802)  in  a 
list  of  tribes  with  no  indication  of  habitat. 
Possibly  intended  for  Theloel,  a  name 
given  sometimes  to  part,  at  others  to  all 
the  Natchez. 

Hoako.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  below  Marysville, 
Sutter  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Hoak.— Wozencraft  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82d 
Ck>nfir.,  spec,  sess.,  206,  1853.  Hoako.— Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3,  map,  124, 
1905.  Hook.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  in. 
282.  1877.  Hooka.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  129,  185a 
Hoka.— Curtin,  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Huk.— 
Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  vi,  681, 1846. 

Hobatineqaasi.  A  clan  of  the  Acheha 
phratry  of  the  ancient  Timucua  of 
Florida. — Pareja  (ca.  1614)  quoted  by 
Gatechet  in  Am.  Pnilos.  Soc.  Free.,  xvii, 
492,  1878. 

Hobbamoek,  Hobbamoco.  See  Hobomohj 
Hobomoko. 

Hobeekentopa.  A  locality,  possibly  a 
town,  where  a  treaty  with  the  Choctaw 
was  concluded  Aug.  31, 1803.  It  was  on 
Tombigbee  r.,  in  the  e.  part  of  Washington 
CO. ,  Ala. ,  perhaps  on  or  near  a  bluff  of  the 
same  name  upon  which  St  Stephens  now 
stands.  (e.  w.  h.) 

Hobookenlopa.— Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.  (1806). 
I,  749, 1882.  Hoo-Buokia-too-pa.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1803),  108, 1837. 

Hobnnti.  A  folk-etymological  corrup- 
tion of  hobbeniSf  the  name  of  a  tuberous 
root  ( OrontiumaquaticuTnJin  the  Delaware 
dialect  of  Algonquian.  Rev.  A.  Hesselius 
(cited  by  Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  78, 1894), 
writing  in  the  early  years  of  the  18tii  cen- 
tury in  New  Jersey,  mentions  "the  first 
frmts  of  roots,  which  grow  in  swamps, 
not  unlike  nuts,  called  tachiSf  or  by  the 
English  hopnuts.**  The  Delaware  hobbe- 
nis  is  a  diminutive  of  hobbiut  which  was 
afterward  applied  by  these  Indians  to  the 
potato.  The  Swedish  col6nists  called  this 
root  hopnis.  (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Hobomok.  A  chief  of  the  Wampanoag 
who  was  the  life-long  friend  of  the  Eng- 
lish, from  the  time  he  met  them  at  Plym- 
outh in  1621.  He  helped  to  strengthen 
the  friendship  of  Massasoit  for  the  colo- 
nists, but,  unlike  Massasoit,  he  became  a 
Christian,  and  died,  before  1642,  as  a 
member  of  the  English  settlement  at 
Plymouth.  He  was  of  great  service  to  the 
English  in  warning  them  of  Indian  con- 
spiracies. He  was  present  at  some  of  the 
battles  in  which  Standish  performed  val- 
orous deeds,  but  was  not  an  active  partici- 
pant. The  name  is  identical  with  Abba- 
mocho,  Hobbamoco,  Habamouk,  Hobba- 
moek, Hobomoko,  etc.  See  the  follow- 
ing, (a.  p.  c.) 
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Hobomoko.  Whittier,  in  the  notes  to 
his  Poems  (464,  1891)  cites  the  saying 
concerning  John  Bonython: 

Here  lies  Bonython,  the  Sagamore  of  Saco, 

He  lived  a  rogue  and  died  a  knave,  and  went 
to  Hobomoko. 
Mentioned  by  early  writers  as  an  evil 
deity  of  the  Massachiiset  and  closely  re- 
lated Algonquian  tribes.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hoooannm.  Mentioned  as  a  band  tor- 
merly  in  East  Hartford  township,  Hart- 
ford CO.,  Conn.,  where  they  remained, 
according  to  Stiles,  until  about  1745. 
They  were  probably  identical  with  or  a 
part  of  the  JPodunk  (q.  v.).  De  Forest 
locates  the  Podunk  here,  but  does  not 
mention  the  Hoccanum.  * 

Eoooanamc.— stiles  (1761)  In  Mass.  Hist  Soc.Ck>ll., 
l8t  8.,  X,  106, 1809.  Hookaaoaaoo.—Mason  (1659). 
ibid.,  4th  8.,  VII,  423t  1865  (perhaps  the  name  of 
the  village). 

Hoohelaga  (dialectic  form  of  Hochdayi^ 
*at  the  place  of  the  [beaver]  damM.  A 
former  Iroquoian  town,  strongly  palisad- 
ed, situated  in  1535 on  Montreal  id.,  Can- 
ada, about  a  mile  from  the  mountain  first 
called  "Mont  RoyaP'  by  Cartier.  At 
that  time  it  contamed  about  50  typical 
Iroquoian  lodges,  each  50  or  more  paces 
in  length  and  12  or  15  in  breadth,  built 
of  wood  and  covered  with  very  broad 
strip  of  bark,  neatly  and  deftly  joined. 
Estimating  12  fires  and  24  firesides,  each 
of  three  persons,  to  every  lodge,  the  total 
population  would  have  been  about  3,600. 
The  upper  ^rtion  of  the  lodges  was 
used  for  storing  com,  beans,  and  dried 
fruits.  The  innabitants  pounded  com 
in  wooden  mortars  with  pestles  and 
made  a  paste  of  the  meal,  which  was 
molded  into  cakes  that  were  cooked 
on  large  hot  rocks  and  covered  with  hot 
pebbles.  They  also  made  many  soups  of 
com,  beans,  and  peas,  of  which  they  had 
a  sufficiency.  In  the  lod^  were  large 
vessels  in  which  smoked  fish  was  stored 
for  winter  use.  They  were  not  travelers 
like  those  of  *  *  Canada '  *  and '  *  Saguenay , ' ' 
although,  according  to  Cartier,  **the  said 
Canadians  are  subject  to  them  with  8  or 
9  other  peoples  along  the  river.*' 

Hoehdaga.— Cartier  (1545),  Bref  R^eit,  9,  1863. 
Woohelagwiaaaw— De  Laet  (1638)  quoted  by  Barton, 
New  Views,  xlU,  1798  (Latin  name  of  the  inhabi- 
tants). OelMlaga.— Map  (ca.  1543)  in  Maine  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  I,  8M,  1869:  Jes.  Rel.  1642,  86, 1868. 

Hochelayi  ( *  at  the  place  of  the  [beaver] 
dam').  A  former  Iroquoian  town,  situ- 
ated in  1535  in  a  flat  country  not  far  from 
the  junction  of  Jacoues  Cartier  r.  with 
the  St  Lawrence,  ana  probably  near  the 
present  Pt  Platon,  Quebec.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
AeheUd.— Cartier  (1585),  Bref  R^it,  56a,  1868. 

AdieUey Ibid.     Aohelaiy.— Ibid.     AoheUyr.— 

Ibid.    Hoohelai.— Cartier  Jl535)  quoted  by  Hak- 
Inyt,  Voy.,  il,  115, 1889.    Horfielay.— Ibid.,  129. 
Ovkelay.— Cartier,  Bref  R^cit,  op.  cit 

Hochonehapa  ('alligator^).    A  Chicka- 
saw clan  of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 
Ho^OB.«hab-ba.— Morgan,  Anc.Soc.,  168,  1877. 


Hotohon  toh£pa.~Gat8Chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96, 
1884. 

Hookhooken  ('place  of  gourds.' — Hew- 
itt). A  former  Delaware  village  on  Hock- 
ing r.,  Ohio. 

Eaek^oeken.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Eoekhooken.— 
Ibid..  1782.  Hoekhookea.— Lattr^.  map,  1784. 
KooknoekML^Esnauts  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777 
(misprint). 

Hoei  and  Spades.  Agricultural  imple- 
ments in  general  are  referred  to  under 
Agriculture  (q.  v.) ,  special  mention  being 
here  made  of  certain  numerous,  lar^, 
bladelike,  chipped  implements  of  flmt 
found  in  the  rich  alluvial  bottom  lands 
of  the  middle  Mississippi  valley,  whose 
polished  surfaces  in  many  cases  unmis- 
takably indicate  long-continued  use  in 
digging  operations;  and  this,  in  connec- 
tion with  their  suggestive  shape,  has 
caused  them  to  be  classified  as  hoes  and 
spades.  Extensive  quarries  of  the  flint 
nodules  from  which  implements  of  this 
class  were  shaped,^  have  been  located  in 
Union  co..  III.  (see  Qwirries),  Great 
numbers  of  the  noes  and  spades,  origi- 
nating in  these  or  in  similar  C[uarries,  are 
distributed  over  an  extensive  area  in 
Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  neighboring 
states.  The  most  common  form  has  an 
oval,  or  elliptical  outline,  with  ends 
either  rounded  or  somewhat  pointed;  a 
modified  form  has  the  lower  end  strongly 
curved,  with  the  sides  in  straight  or 
slightly  concave  lines  and  the  same 
pomted  top.  Beginning  with  the  ex- 
tremes of  this  type,  it  is  possible  to  ar- 
range a  series  which  will  pass  by  insen- 
sible gradations  into  small  scrapers  and 
scraper-like  celts.  Another  type,  not  un- 
usual, has  a  semi-elliptical  blade  with  a 
square  or  flat  top,  in  the  sides  of  which 
deep  notches  are  cut  for  securing  the 
handle.  An  allied  form  is  without  the 
notches  but  has  projecting  points  at  the 
top,  which  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  larger  implements  of  this  class,  often 
reaching  a  foot  in  length,  are  generally 
denominated  spades,  and  the  shorter,  or 
notched,  forms  hoes;  but  as  both  had  the 
handles  put  on  either  parallel  with  the 
longer  axis  or  at  an  an^le  with  it,  allow- 
ing all  alike  to  be  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  distinction  is  without  particular 
significance. 

Consult  Fowke  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Implements, 
1900;  Rau,  Archseol.  Coll.  Nat  Mus.,  1876; 
Thruston,  Antiquities  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  130, 
1906.  (g.  P.     w.  H.  H.) 

Hog.    See  Quahog, 

Hogan.  A  Navaho  house;  adapted 
from  qoghdn  (Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  476,  1898),  in  the  Navaho  dialect 
of  the  Athapascan  stock.    See  Habitatiom, 

Hog  Creek.  A  former  Shawnee  settle- 
ment on  a  branch  of  Ottawa  r.,  in  Allen 
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CO.,  Ohio.  The  Indians  sold  their  reser- 
vation there  in  1831  and  removed  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Hogologei.    A  former  Creek  town  on 
Apalachicola  r.,  at  the  junction  of  Chat- 
tahoochee and  Flint  rs.,  in  Georeia'. 
HagaUfis.— Bartram,  Voy.,   i,   map,   1799.    Eo- 


Dic. Geog., II, 364. 1787.  Hofol^gea.— Jefferys^Am 
Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Ofolafeea.— Lattr^,  Map  U .  8. , 
1784. 

Hogstown.  Described  as  an  old  (Del- 
aware) village  between  Venango  and  Buf- 
falo or.,  Pa.,  in  1791  (Proctor  in  Am.  St 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  153, 1832) .  Perhaps 
wrongly  located  and  identical  with  Kus-  * 
kuski. 

Hoh.  A  band  of  the  Quilente  living 
at  the  mouth  of  Uoh  r.,  about  15  m. 
s.  of  Lapush,  the  main  seat  of  the  tribe 
on  the  w.  coast  of  Washington.  They 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Neah 
Bay  agency.  Pop.  62  in  1905.  (l.  p. ) 
Hoha.-^cKenney  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 181. 1870. 
HolM.— Hill,  ibid.,  1867,  48,  1868.  Hoooh.-Swan, 
N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1867.  Hooh.— Ibid.  Eueh.— 
Gibbfi  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnpl.,  1. 173, 1877.  Kwiik- 
■at.— Ibid. 

Hohandika  ('earth  eaters').  A  Sho- 
shoni  division  inhabiting  the  region  w. 
of  Great  Salt  lake,  Utah.  They  suffered 
a  severe  defeat  in  1862  at  the  hands  of 
California  volunteers. 

Dijpgera.— Gatschet  in  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100  M.,  409, 
1879.  Earth  Eatera.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe. 
8oc.,  XXIII,  298,  1886.  H6]ia]id£ka.— Ibid.  Ho- 
kan-dik'-ah.— €tuart,  Montana,  81,  1865.  Hokaa- 
tl4cara.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.  Salt  take  Digfera.— 
Stuart,  op.  cit. 

Hohe  ('Assiniboin').  A  band  of  the 
Sihasapa  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1897. 

Hohilpo.  Said  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exoed.,  I,  map,  1814;  ii,  596, 1817)  to  be 
a  tribe  of  the  Tushepaw  (q.  v. )  residing 
on  Clarke  r.,  above  the  Micksucksealton, 
in  the  Rocky  mts.,  and  numbering  300  in 
25  lodges  in  1805. 

Ho  hill  poa.— Ong.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  114, 
1905.  Ho-hilpos.— Ibid.,  120.  So-pU-po.— Lewis 
and  Clark  misquoted  by  Gibbs  in  Pac.R.  R.  Rep., 
1,417,1855. 

Hohio.  Mentioned  by  Coxe  (Carolana, 
12, 1741)  as  a  nation  living  on  the  Wabash. 
Unidentified,  and  probably  imaginary  as 
a  tribe,  although  the  name  is  the  same  as 
Ohio. 

Hohopa  (Ho-ho-pa),  A  Koeksotenok 
village  on  the  w.  coast  of  Baker  id.,  Brit. 
Col. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  2,  73,  1887. 

Hohota.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598;  at  that  time  doubtless 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Salinas,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  evidently  occupied  by  the  Tigua  or 
the  Piros.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Hoindarhoaoa  (* island  people.' — Hew- 
itt).   The  Huron  name  of  a  tribe  subor- 


dinate to  the  Ottawa.— Sagard  (1632), 
Canada,  iv,  cap.  'Nations,'  1866. 

Hoitda.  A  division  of  the  Maida  living 
on  Rock  cr. ,  in  the  n.  partof  Butte  co. ,  Cal. 
Hoektem.— Chever  in  BuU.  Essex  Inst.,  ii, 28, 1^. 
KoitdA.— Cnrtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.A.E.,  1885. 

Hokarntoha  (* skunk').  A  band  or  so- 
ciety of  the  Crows. 

Ho-ka-nit'-oh*.— Momn.  Anc.  Soc..  1&9.  1S77. 
Pole-«ftt  bftiid.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850, 144,  1861. 

Hokedi  (Xdq/e'di,  *  people  of  Xoo  I ' }.  A 
Tlingit  clan  at  Wrangell,  Alaska,  oelong- 
ing  to  the  Wolf  phratry.  They  are  nam^i 
from  a  place  (Aoql)  opposite  Old  Wran- 

Kook-*-tM.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1860. 
Ooke'di.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can..  25, 
1889.  Bohiioh-«'di.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind..  120, 
1885.  ZoqVdL— Swanton,fleld  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 

Hoko.  A  Clallam  village  on  Okeho  r.. 
Wash.  Under  the  name  Okeno  its  in- 
habitants participated  in  the  treaty  of 
Point  No  Point,  Wash.,  in  1855. 
Hoko.— Swan,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  Feb.  1886.  Oeha.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429.  1865.  Oeho.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  450, 1854.  Okeho.— Ibid. 
Okono.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat  (1855),  800. 1873. 

Hoko.  The  Juniper  clan  of  the  Kokop 
(Wood)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
mShu.  — Voth,  HopI  Proper  Names.  78, 1906.  Hoko 
wiiw^— Fewkes  in  mh  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  584.  1900 
(triflipfi='clan*).  Ho'-ko  wim-wiL— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  Vii,  404, 1894. 

Hokokwito.  A  former  village  of  the 
Awani  division  of  the  Miwok,  opposite 
Yosemite  falls,  in  Yoeemite  valley,  Mari- 
posa CO.,  Cal.  The  hotel  now  occupies 
its  site. 

Hoo6cwodoo.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  z,  833, 
1874.  Hok-ok'-wi-dok.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  865,  1877.  Hokokwito.— A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  infn.  1905. 

Hokomo.  A  former  Maidu  village  on 
the  E.  jside  of  Middle  fork  of  Feather  r., 
almost  due  n.  of  Mooretown,  Butte  co., 
Call.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Hokwaiti  (Ho-kuxnU),  A  band  of  Pai- 
ute  formerly  living  near  Ivanpah,  s.  b. 
Cal.  (Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51, 
1874).  Cf.  Hakwiche,  the  Mohave  name 
of  the  Kawia,  q.  v. 

Holatamico,  popularly  known  as  Billy 
Bowlegs.  The  last  Seminole  chief  of 
prominence  to  leave  Florida  and  remove 
with  his  people  to  the  W.  He  was  bom 
about  1808,  and  after  the  first  Seminole 
removal  became  the  recognized  chief  of 
the  remnant  in  1842,  and  was  the  leader 
of  hostilities  in  1855  to  1858.  Although 
but  25  years  of  age,  and  not  then  a  chief, 
he  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  Landing,  May  9,  1832,  by  which 
the  Seminole  agreed  to  remove  to  Indian 
Ter.,  but  it  was  not  until  May,  1858,  that 
he  and  his  band,  numbering  164  persons, 
departed.    See  BovoUgs,  (c.  t.  ) 

Holeclame.  One  of  several  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  "the  country  from 
Buena  Vista  and  Carises  lakes,  and  Kern 
r.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range," 
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Oal.  (Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sese.,  256,  1853).  By  treaty 
of  June  10,  1851,  these  tribes  reserved  a 
tract  between  Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r. ,  and 
ceded  the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the 
United  States.  Probably  Mariposan  ( Yo- 
knte),  though  possibly  Chumashan.  Of. 
Holhomoy  iTolmiuk, 

Hole-in-the-day  (Bagwiinagiflk^  'hole, 
opening,  rift  in  the  sky.* — W.  J.).  A 
Cnippewa  chief,  a  member  of  the  warlike 
Noka  (Bear)  clan.  He  succeeded  Curly- 
he^  ( q.  V. )  as  war  chief  in  1825.  He  had 
adready  been  recognized  as  a  chief  by  the 
Government  for  his  bravery  and  fidelity 
to  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812.  His 
-whole  subsequent  life  was  spent  in  fighting 
the  Sioux,  and  he  ended  the  struggle  that 
had  lasted  for  centuries  over  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fisheries  and  hunting  grounds 
of  the  L.  Superior  region  by  definitively 
driving  the  heredita^^  enemy  across  the 
Mississippi.  Had  not  the  Government 
intervened  to  compel  the  warring  tribes 
to  accept  a  line  of  demarkation,  he  threat- 
ened to  plant  his  villag^e  on  Minnesota 
r.  and  pursue  the  Sioux  into  the  western 
plains.  At  Prairie  du  Chien  he  acknowl- 
edged the  ancient  possession  by  the  Sioux 
of  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to 
Green  bay  and  the  head  of  L.  Superior, 
but  claimed  it  for  the  Chippewa  by  right 
of  conquest  The  Chippewa  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  earlier  possession  of  fire- 
arms, out  in  the  later  feuds  i^rhich  Hole- 
in-the-day  carried  on  the  two  peoples 
were  equally  armed.  Georee  Copway, 
who  valued  the  f  riendshij)  of  Hole-in-the- 
day  and  once  ran  270  miles  in  4  days  to 
apprise  him  of  a  Sioux  raid,  relates  how 
he  almost  converted  the  old  chief,  who 
promised  to  embrace  Christianity  and 
advise  his  people  to  do  so  '*  after  one 
more  battle  with  the  Sioux."  He  was 
succeeded  as  head  chief  of  the  Chippewa 
on  his  death  in  1846  by  his  son,  who  bore 
his  father's  name  ana  who  carried  on  in 
Minnesota  the  ancient  feud  with  the  Da- 
kota tribes.  At  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
rising  in  1862  he  was  accused  of  planning^ 
a  similar  revolt.  The  second  Hole-in-the- 
day  was  murdered  by  men  of  his  own 
tribe  at  Crow  Wing,  Minn.,  June  27, 
1868.  (f.  H.) 

HbUiolto.  A  former  Maidu  village  a 
few  miles  s.  of  Mooretown,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 
Helto.— Powere  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii,  282, 
1877.  Holbolto.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvn,  pi.  xxxvlii,  1905. 

Holkoma.  A  Mono  tribe  on  Sycamore 
cr.  and  Big  cr. ,  n.  of  Kings  r. ,  Cal .  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  its  proper  name. 
Hol-ou-nui.— Royce  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,782. 1899. 
Ho-lea-m«hi.— Johnston  (1851)  In  den.  Ex.  Doc  61, 
82d  Ck>ng.,  Ist  8668. ,  22, 1852.  Hol-«n-iuM.— Barbour 
(1852)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Ck>ng.,  spec,  sets., 
254, 1858.  Eol'-ko-mah.— Merrlam  In  Science,  x  i  x, 
916,  June  15. 1904.  Hol-o'-kommah.— Ibid.  To- 
wia-oha'-bft.—Ibid. 


Hollow-horn  Bear.  A  Brul^  Sioux  chief, 
bom  in  Sheridan  co.,  Nebr.,  in  Mar.,  1850. 
When  but  16  years  of  age  he  accompanied 
a  band  led  by  his  father  against  the  Paw- 
nee, whom  they  fought  on  the  present 
site  of  Genoa,  Nebr.  In  1868  he  joined  a 
band  of  Brul^  in  an  attack  on  United 
States  troops  in  Wyoming,  and  in  another 
where  now  is  situated  the  Crow  agency, 
Mont;  and  in  the  following  year  par- 
ticipated in  a  raid  on  the  laborers  who 
were  constructing  the  Union  P&cific  R.  R. 
Subsequently  he  became  captain  of  po- 
lice at  Rosebud  agency,  S.  Dak.,  and  ar- 
rested his  predecessor.  Crow  Dog,  for  the 
murder  of  Spotted  Tail.  Five  years  later 
he  resigned  and  was  appiointed  second 
lieutenant  under  Agent  Spencer,  but  was 
again  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of 
ill  health.  When  Gen.  Crook  was  sent 
with  a  commission  to  Rosebud,  in  1889,  to 
makean  agreement  with  the  Indians  there. 
Hollow-horn  Bear  was  chosen  by  the 
Sioux  as  their  speaker,  being  considered 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability.  He  took 
part  in  the  parade  at  the  inauguration  of 
President  Roosevelt  at  Washington,  Mar. 
4,1905.  (c.  T.) 

Holmink.  One  of  the  tribes  formerly 
occupying  *  *  the  country  from  Buena  Vista 
and  Carises  lakes,  and  Kern  r.  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,  *  *  Cal .  By 
treaty  of  June  10,  1851^  these  tribes  re- 
served a  tract  between  Tejon  pass  and 
Kern  r.  and  ceded  the  remamder  of  their 
land  to  the  United  States.  Probably  of 
Mariposan  ( Yokuts )  or  Shoshonean  stock. 
Cf.  Holeclamef  Holkoma, 
Hol-mie-nhs.— Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256, 1853.  Holmink.— Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  6.  A.  E..  782. 1899. 

Holttenborg.    A  missionary  station  on 
Davis  str.,  w.  Greenland. 
HoUteiaberf .— Cranu,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  13, 1767. 
EoUtansborf .— Meddelelser  om  OrGhland,  xxy, 
map,  1902. 

Holtroohtao.  A  Costanoan  village  for- 
merly connected  with  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion,'Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6, 
1860. 

Holnkhik  (Ho-lii^-ik).  A  Yaquina 
village  on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina  r., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Homalko.  A  Salish  tribe  on  the  b.  side 
of  Bute  inlet,  Brit  Col.,  speaking  the 
Comox  dialect;  pop.  89  in  1904. 
Sm-aloom. -Can. Ina.  AIT.  for  1884. 187.  Homaloo.— 
Ibid.,  1891,  map.  Homalko.~Ibid.,1901.  pt.  ii,  158. 
aoe'qoma(£io.— Boas,  MS.,  6.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Homayine  (Ho^ma  yifl^-ey  *  young  elk*). 
A  subgens  of  the  Khotachi,  the  Elk  gens 
of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  238,  1897. 

Homayo.  A  large  ruined  pueblo  of  the 
Tewa  on  the-w.  bank  of  Rio  Ojo  Caliente, 
a  small  w.  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Rio  Arriba  co. ,  N.  Mex.    See  Bandolier 
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in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  37, 1892;  Hew- 
ett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1906. 

Homhoabit.  Given  by  Rev.  J.  Caballeria 
(Hist.  San  Bernardino  Val.,  1902)  as  a 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Serranos, 
at  a  place  now  called  Homoa,  near  San 
Bernardino,  s.  Cal. 

Hominy.  From  the  Algonquian  dia^ 
lects  of  New  England  or  Virginia,  applied 
to  a  dish  prepared  from  Indian  com 
pounded  or  cracked  and  boiled,  or  the 
kernels  merely  hulled  by  steeping  first 
in  lye  or  ashes  and  afterward  boiled,  with 
or  without  fish  or  meat  to  season  it.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  in  print  occurs 
in  Capt.  John  Smith's  True  Travels,  43, 
1630.  Some  forms  of  the  name  given  by 
early  writers  are  tackhumminj  *to  grind 
com  (or  grain)  ,*  and  pokhommin^  *  to  beat 
or  thresh  out'  Josselyn  (N.  E.  Rar.,  53, 
1672)  defined  hominy  as  what  was  left 
after  th^  flour  had  been  sifted  out  of 
commeal.  Beverley  (Virginia,  bk.  3, 
1722)  says  that  homony  is  **  Indian  corn, 
broken  m  a  mortar,  husked,  and  then 
boiled  in  water  over  a  gentle  fire  for  ten 
or  more  hours  to  the  consistency  of  funn- 
ity."  The  name  "hominy  mts"  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  cracked  variety. 
Tooker  suggests  as  the  radicals  oM/w,  *he 
beats  or  pounds';  miriy  *  berry  or  fruit,' 
*ffrain.'  The  name  may  be  a  reduction 
of  some  of  the  words  in  which  it  occurs, 
as  rockohominy.  Dr  Wm.  Jones  (inf'n, 
1906)  says:  *'lt  is  plain  that  the  form  of 
the  word  hominy  is  but  an  abbreviation, 
for  what  is  left  is  the  designative  suffix 
-min,  *  grain,'  and  part  of  a  preceding 
modifying  stem."  For  a  discussion  c3 
the  etymology  see  Gerard  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VI,  314,  1904;  vii,  226,  1905; 
Tooker,  ibid.,  vi,  682.    See  Samp. 

(a.  p.  c.    j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Homna  (Ho-mna,  'smelling  like  fish'). 
A  division  of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  21 8j  1897. 

Homnipa.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Eome-nip-pah.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  23, 
1860.  . 

Homolobi  {Ho-moV -obi,  *  place  of  the 
breast-like  elevation*).  A  group  of  ru- 
ined pueblos  near  Winslow,  Ariz.,  which 
were  occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  various 
Hopi  clans.  See  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  23,  et  seq.,  1904;  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  29,  1891. 

Homolna.  A  former  Timucua  village, 
situated,  according  to  Laudonni^re,  on 
the  8.  side  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  at  its 
mouth,  in  1564.  De  Gourgues  placed  a 
town  of  similar  name  about  60  leagues 
inland  on  the  same  river. 
Emola.— Laudonni6re(1564)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s.,  306,  1869.  Homoloa.— Ibid.,  381.  Homo- 
loua.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  map,  1590.  Holloua.— 
Laudonni^re,  op.  cit.,  242.  Moloa.— Fontaneda 
(1576),  ibid.,  2d  8.,  264,  1875.  Molona.— Laudon- 
ni^re,  op.  cit.,  245.  Monloua.— Oourges,  Ibid.,  2d 
8.,  275,  1875.    Omoloa.— Laudonni^re,  op.  cit,  253. 


Homotassa  ( '  abundance  of  pepper ' ) .     A 
Seminole  town  in  Hernando  co.,  Fla.,  in 
1837.    There  are  now  a  river  and  a  town 
of  the  same  name  in  that  locality. 
Homa  Biua.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  215, 1836. 

Hom^arnp.  A  former  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal. 

Home-war-roop.~Taylor  in  Gal.  Fanner,  Mar.  23, 
1860. 

Homulehison.  A  Squawmish  village 
community  at  Capilano  cr.,  Burrard  iniet^ 
Brit.  Col. ;  the  former  headquarters  of  the 
supreme  chief  of  the  tribe.    Pop.  45  in 

OapaUno.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  276, .  1894.  Oapitaao 
Orettk.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  308,  1879.  HomuateiMn.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  475, 1900.  Kaoi- 
laao.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  357, 1897. 

Honabanon.  Coxe  (Carolana,  14,  1741) 
says  that  "fifteen  leagues  above  the  Ho- 
hio  ...  to  the  w.  is  the  river  Uona- 
banou,  upon  which  dwells  a  nation  of  the 
same  name,  and  another  called  Amicocu" 
On  the  map  accompanying  his  work  this 
river  is  represented  as  in  s.  b.  Missouri, 
entering  the  Mississippi  immediately 
above  or  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  As  there  is  no  stream  on  the 
w.  side  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
and  St  Genevieve  co.  that  can  be  call^ 
a  river,  and  no  Indians  of  the  names 
mentioned  are  known  to  have  resided  in 
that  section,  both  must  be  rejected  as  un- 
authentic, and  indeed  mythical  so  far  as 
the  locality  is  concerned.  This  river  has 
evidently  been  laid  down  from  Henne- 

Ein*s  map  of  1697,  relating  to  the  **New 
discovery,"  which  is  admitted  to  be  un- 
authentic so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  region 
s.  of  the  mouth  of  Illinois  r.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  Coxe  has  attempted  to  give 
the  name  Ouabano  (q.  v. ),  which  La  Salle 
applied  to  some  Indians  who  visited  Ft  St 
Louis,  on  Matagorda  bay,  Texas,  from  a 
westerly  section.  '  (j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

Honani.  The  Badger  phratry  of  the 
Hopi,  comprising  the  Honani  (Badger), 
Muinyan  (Porcupine) ,  Wishoko  (Turkey- 
buzzard),  Bull  (Butterfl}^),Buli8o  (Even- 
ing Primrose),  and  Kacmna  (Sacred  Dan- 
cer) clans.  Accordinjj  to  Fewkes  this 
people  settled  at  Kishyuba,  a  spring 
sacred  to  the  Kachinas,  oefore  going  to 
Tusayan.  The  Honani  and  Kachina 
phratries  are  intimately  associated.  The 
former  settled  Walpi  when  the  village 
was  on  the  old  site,  and  some  of  them 
wentonto  Awatobi,  whence  they  returned 
after  the  fall  of  that  pueblo.  The  arrival 
of  the  Honani  in  Tusayan  was  probably 
not  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century. 

Eo-iia-ni-iiyil-mfi.~Fewke8  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn, 
405, 1894  (ny<l-m<i=' phratry'). 

Honani.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
HoiUmi.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Honani 
winwfi.— Fewkes  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E»  584,  1900 
[wiflwii = •  clan ' ) .  Ho-na'-ni  wun-wii.— Fe w  kes  in 
Am.  Antliiop.,VU,  406, 1894.  Hon'-wu^wv.— Ibid., 
404. 
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Honanki  (Hopi :  '  bear  house ' ).  A  pre- 
historic cilff-village,  attributCKl  to  the 
Hopi,  in  the  valley  of  Oak  cr.,  in  the 
"red-rock "  country  s.  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  558-569, 
1898. 

Honan  (Ho^-na-^),  The  Bear  phratry 
of  the  Hopi,  comprising  the  Honau 
(Bear),  Tokochi  (Wild-cat) ,  Chosro  (Bird 
[blue]),  Kokyan  (Spider),  and  Hekpa 
(Fir)  clans.  According  to  Fewkes  these 
people  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  arrive  in  Tusayan.  Although 
reputed  to  be  the  oldest  people  in  Waipi 
they  are  now  almost  extinct  in  that  pue- 
blo, and  are  not  represented  in  Sicho- 
movi.  They  exist  however  at  Mishong- 
novi. 

Hmura.->Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  684,1900. 
Ho'-BMa-iik.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404, 
1894.  H^ain  nynmo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
88. 1891  (nyumu=*phratry').  Eoo-nanra.— Voth, 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi.  86, 1905. 

Honan.    The  Bear  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Honan.— Boarke,  Snake   Dance,   117,  1884  (mis- 

Srint).  Ho'-nao.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
h  1891.  Honau  winwA.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  584, 1900.  Honawnu.— Doraey  and  Voth, 
Mishongnovl  Ceremonies,  175,  1902. 

Honayawnt.    See  Farmer*  8  Brother. 
Honeoye  ( *his  finger  lies.'— Hewitt).   A 
former  Seneca  settlement  on  Honeoye  cr., 
near  Honeoye  lake,  N.  Y.;  destroyed  by 
8ullivan  in  1779. 

Anagangaw.—Livennore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  VI,  827-829, 1850.  Anjageoa.— Pouchot,  map 
(1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  ColTHist.,  x,  604,  1858.  An- 
Bafaagaw.— Liyermore,op.cit.  Anyayea.— Hubley 
(1779)  quf^- -       -      '      — 


Ibid.  Haunyamra.— Grant  (1779), ibid.  Honeyoye.— 
Dearborn    (1779),   ibid.     Honnoyasrea.— Fellows 
£1779).  ibid.   Onnayaywi.— McKendry  (1779) ,  ibid. 
Onyaoyah.— Barton  (1779),  ibid. 
Honest  John.    See  Tedyuskung, 
Honetaparteenwas.    Given  as  a  division 
of  the  Yankton  of  the  North  under  chief 
Tattung^rweeteco  in  1804,  but  probably 
intend^  for  the  Hunkpatina. 
Hone>ta-par-teea-was.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discor., 
84, 1806;  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  99. 1905. 
Honknt.    A  division  of  Maidu  living 
near  the  mouth  of  Honcut  cr.,  Yuba  co., 
Cal. 

Hoaaonts.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  420, 1874. 
Hoaa'-kut.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  in, 
282,  1877.  Honont— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 
1874. 

Honmoyanshn  {Hon-mo-yau^-cu),  A 
former  Chumashan  village  at  El  Barranco, 
near  San  Pedro,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884. 

Honniaiontkeronon  ( Iroquois :  '  people  of 
the  place  of  crook-neckea  squashes,'  or 
'people  of  the  place  where  they  wear 
crosses').  An  unidentified  people  of 
whom  Galling  was  informed  by  the  Iro- 
quois as  living  on  Ohio  r.,  above  the  falls 
at  Louisville,  Ky .  On  a  map  of  De  V Isle, 
dated  1722,  a  small  lake  called  L.  Onia- 
sont,  around  which  are  the  words  *les 
Oniasontke,'  is  placed  on  the  s.  side,  ap- 


parent v,  of  the  *'Ouabache,  otherwise 
called  Ohio  or  Beautiful  river,"  and  the 
outlet  of  L.  Oniasont  is  made  to  flow  into 
the  Ouabache.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Iroquois  statement  as  to  the  location 
of  this  people  was  substantially  correct; 
that  is,  that  they  lived  on  a  small  lake  e. 
of  Wabash  r.  and  having  an  outlet  into 
that  stream,  although  Hofiniasontke'rofi- 
no°  is  an  Iroquois  euphemism  for  the 
land  of  departed  spirits.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Honniaaontkerononfl.— Qallin^e  (1669)  in  Margry 
D«c,l,116.1875.  OniaMmtka.— Del' Isle. map,  1772. 
OBlaMmt-Xeronont.— Femow,  Ohio  Valley,  9Q,  1890. 

Honoionayo  (^ white  deer').    A  clan  of 
the  ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. 
HonoM  Hayo.— Pareja  (ca.  1613)  quoted  by  Gat- 
schet  in  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xvii,  492, 1878. 

Hono wa  ( H6  ^norvd,  *  poor  people ' ;  sine. , 
H6*n6w).  A  principal  division  of  the 
Cheyenne,  q.  v. 

Hof  nowa.— Orinnell,  Social  Org.  Cheyennes,  186, 
1905.  H5*nowi.— Mooney,inrn,1905.  Poor.— Dor- 
sey  in  Field  Colomb.  Mus.  Pub.,  no.  106,  62, 1905. 

Honsading.  A  former  Hupa  village  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  Trinity  r.,Cal., 
near  the  entrance  of  the  canyon  through 
which  the  river  flows  after  leaving  Hupa 
valley.  (p.  e.  o.) 

Aknuii.— Goddard,  infn,  1908  (Yurok  name). 
Hoonsaltoa.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep. ,  66, 1872.  Eoonaolton.— 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  82. 1870.  Haa'-M-tnnff.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A. Ethnol., III.  78, 1877.  Loonaolton.— H.  R. 
Rep.  98,  42d  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  428, 1878.  Okahno.— 
Meyer,  Nacbdem  Sacramento,  282, 1855.  Oka-no.— 
McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas., 
194, 1853.  Oke-noke.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes, HI,  139, 1853.  Ok0nope.~Gibb8,M8.,6.A.E.. 
1852. 

Honwee  Yallecito.  A  Dieguefio  ranch- 
eria  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1867. 

Hook.  One  of  the  small  tribes  or  bands 
formerly  living  in  South  Carolina  on  the 
lower  Pedee  and  its  affluents,  and  possibly 
of  Siouan  stock.  Lawson  ( Hist.  Car. ,  45, 
1860)  refers  to  them  as  foes  of  the  Santee 
and  as  living  in  1701  about  the  mouth  of 
Winyaw  bay,  S.  C.  Consult  Mooney, 
Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1895.    See  Backhook, 

Hooka  (HcZ-o-ka).  The  Dove  clans  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Santa  Ana,  San 
Felipe,  and  Sia,  New  Mexico.  That  of 
the  last-mentioned  village  is  extinct. 
H6hokA-h<no.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix.  850, 
1896  (Sia  form;  hdno  =  'people').  H6oka-hino.— 
Ibid.  (Santa  Ana  form).  Hjrak*-Umo.  Ibid.  (San 
Felipe  form). 

Hook-itonei.  A  variety  of  prehistoric 
artifacts  to  which  no  particular  purpose 
can  be  assigned.  They  are  heavy,  hook- 
like objects,  from  1  to  4  or  5  in.  in 
length  and  of  diversified  proportions. 
The  principal  variety  standing  on  the 
heavy  rounded  base  resembles  somewhat 
the  letter  Z;  others  are  longer  and  more 
slender,  with  the  base  less  developed,  but 
with  the  hook  more  pronounced.  An 
example  with  hook  at  both  ends,  prob- 
ably not  properly  included  in  this  group, 
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is  ^ven  by  Yates  in  Morehead's  Prehis- 
toric Implements.  They  are  usually  made 
of  soapstone  and  other  soft  rock,  and  occur 
in  burials  in  s.  California,  on  the  islands 
as  well  as  on  the  mainland, 
and  no  doubt  had  symbolic  use 
(see  Problematical  ol^ects) ,  A 
number  of  these  objects,  now 
in  the  Peabody  Museum,  are 
described  by  Putnam,  who 
prefers  to  regard  them  as  im- 
plements, and  mentions  signs 
of  use.  Two  examples  were 
obtained  from  a  grave  at  the 
ancient  soapstone  quarry  of  Santa  Catalina 
id.  in  1902  (Holmes),  and  a  deposit  of 
about  50  specimens  was  disco verea  at  Re- 
dondo  beach,  Cal.,  in  1903  (Palmer). 

Consult  Holmes  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1900,  1902;  Moorehead,  op.  cit.;  Palmer 
in  2d  Bull.  8.  W.  Soc.  Archaeol.  Inst. 
Am.,  1905;  Putnam  in  Surv.  W.  100th 
Mend.,  7,  1879.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Hoolataiia.  A  former  Choctaw  town  4 
m.  from  Abihka,  probably  in  the  present 
Kemper  co.,  Miss. — Romans,  Fla.,  310, 
1775. 
Hoolikan.  See  Eulachon. 
Hoonebooey.  One  of  the  Shoshoni  tri bes 
or  bands  said  to  have  dwelt  e.  of  the  Cas- 
cade and  8.  of  the  Blue  mts.  of  Oregon,  in 
1865.     Not  identified. 

Hoonebooey.— Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  406, 
1865.    Hoo-ne-boo'ly.— Ibid.,  471. 

Hooihkal  {Roosh-kal).  A  former  Che- 
halis  village  on  the  n.  shore  of  Grays 
harbor,  Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.,  no.  248, 
B.  A.  E. 

Hopahka  Chootaw.  The  Choctaw  for- 
merly residing  in  Hopahka  town  in  s. 
Mississippi,  w.  of  Pearl  r.,  who  are  spoken 
of  as  the  most  intelligent  and  influential 
of  the  tribe.  Known  also  as  Cobb  Indians, 
from  their  leader. — Claiborne  (1843)  in 
Sen.  Doc.  168,  28th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  39, 65, 
1844. 

Hopedale.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission 
village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Labrador,  estab- 
lished in  1782  (Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  199, 
1863).     Pop.  aoout  155. 

Hopebood.  A  Norridgewock  chief, 
known  among  his  people  as  Wahowa. 
or  Wohawa,  who  acquired  considerable 
notoriety  in  e.  New  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  chief  called  Robinhood.  Hope- 
hood's  career  is  pronounced  by  Drake 
(Ind.  Biog.,  130,  1832)  to  have  been  one 
of  long- and  bloody  exploits.  He  first 
appears  as  a  participant  in  King  Philip's 
war,  when  he  made  an  attack  on  a  house 
filled  with  women  and  children  at  Ne- 
wichawanoc,  about  the  site  of  Berwick, 
Me.;  all  escaped,  however,  except  two 
children  and  the  woman  who  bravely  bar- 
red and  defended  the  door.  In  1676  he 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  e.  New  Eng- 
land tribes  who  held  consultation  with 


the  English  at  Taconnet,  Me.  In  1685  he 
joined  Kankams^s  and  other  sachems 
in  a  letter  to  Gov.  Cranfield  of  New 
Hampshire,  protesting  against  the  en- 
deavor of  the  English  to  urge  the  Mo- 
hawk to  attack  them.  On  Mar.  18,  1690, 
he  joined  the  French  under  Hertel  in  a 
massacre  at  Salmon  falls,  and  in  May 
attacked  Fox  Point,  N.  H.,  burning  sev- 
eral houses,  killing  14  persons,  and  carry- 
ing away  6  others.  Not  long  afterward  he 
penetrated  the  Iroauois  country,  where 
some  Canadian  Indians,  mistaking  him 
for  an  Iroquois,  slew  him  and  several  of 
his  companions.  Hopehood  was  at  one 
time  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  English 
and  served  as  a  slave  for  a  season  in 
Boston.  (c.  T.) 

Hopi  (contraction  of  H6pitUy  'peaceful 
ones,*  or  HdpUu-shinumUf  ^peaceful  all 
people':  their  own  name).  A  body  of 
Indians,  speaking  a  Shoshonean  dialect, 
occupying  6  pueblos  on  a  reservation  of 
2,472,320  acres  in  n.  e.  Arizona.  The 
name  **Moqui,'*  or  "Moki,"  by  which 
they  have  been  popularly  known, 
means  *dead'  in  their  own  language, 
but  as  a  tribal  name  it  is  seemingly 
of  alien  origin  and  of  undetermined  sig- 
nification— perhaps  from  the  Keresan 
language  (M6slcna  in  Laguna,  Mo-tfl  in 
Acoma,  M6tsl  in  Sia,  Cochiti,  and  San 
Felipe),  whence Espejo's  *'Mohace"  and 
**Mohoce"  fl583)  and  Ofiate's  "Moho- 
qui "  ( 1598 ) .  Bandelier  and  Cushing  be- 
lieved the  Hopi  country,  the  later  pro- 
vince of  Tusayan,  to  be  identical  with  the 
Totonteac  of  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza. 

History. — The  Hopi  first  became  known 
to  white  men  in  tne  summer  of  1540, 
when  Coronado,  then  at  Cibola  (Zuili), 
dispatched  Pedro  de  Tobar  and  Fray  Juan 
de  Padilla  to  visit  7  villages,  constituting 
the  province  of  Tusayan,  toward  the  w. 
or  N.  w.  The  Spaniards  were  not  re- 
ceived with  friendliness  at  first,  but  the 
opposition  of  the  natives  was  soon  over- 
come and  the  party  remained  among  the 
Hopi  several  days,  learning  from  uiem 
of  the  existence  of  the  Grand  canyon  of 
the  Colorado,  which  Cardenas  was  later 
ordered  to  visit.  The  names  of  the 
Tusayan  towns  are  not  recorded  by  Cor- 
onado's  chroniclers,  so  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Oraibi,  Shongopovi,  Mishong^ 
novi,  Walpi,and  Awatobi,  it  is  not  known 
with  certainty  what  villages  were  inhab- 
ited when  the  Hopi  first  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards.  Omitting  Awatobi, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1700,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Oraibi  none  of  these 
towns  now  occupies  its  16th  century  site. 

Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado  visited 
Zuili  in  1581  and  speaks  of  the  Hopi 
country  as  Asay  or  Osay,  but  he  did  not 
visit  it  on  account  of  the  snow.  Two 
years  later,  however,  the  jjrovince  was 
visited  by  Antonio  d.e  Espejo,  who  jour- 
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neyed  28  leagues  from  Zufli  to  the  first  of 
the  Hopi  pueblos  in  4  days.  The  Mohoce, 
or  Mohace,  of  this  explorer  consisted  of 
6  large  villages,  the  population  of  one  of 
which,  Aguato  (Ahuato,  Zaguato=Awa- 
tobi)  he  estimated  at  50,000,  a  figure 
perhaps  25  times  too  great.  The  names 
of  the  other  towns  are  not  given.  The 
natives  had  evidently  forgotten  the  horses 
of  Tobar  and  Cardenas  of  43  years  before, 
as  they  now  became  frightened  at  these 
strange  animals.  The  Hopi  presented 
Espejo  with  quantities  of  cotton  **  towels," 
perhaps  kilts,  for  which  they  were  oele- 
bratea  then  as  now. 

The  next  Spaniard  to  visit  the  **  Moho- 
qui"  was  Juan  de  Ofiate,  governor  and 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  and  made  the  In- 
dians swear  to  obedience  and  vassalage  on 
Nov.  15, 1598.  Their  spiritual  welfare  was 
assigned  to  Fray  Juan  de  Claros,  although 
no  active  missions  were  established 
among  the  Hopi  until  nearly  a  generation 
later.  The  5  villages  at  this  time,  so  far 
as  it  is  possihle  to  determine  them,  were 
Aguato  or  Aguatuybd  (Awatobi),  Gaspe 
(Gualpe=Walpi),  Comupavf  or  Xumu- 
pmmf  (Shongopovi),  Majananf  (Mishong- 
novi),  and  Olalla  or  Naybf  (Oraibi). 

The  first  actual  missionary  work  under- 
taken among  the  Hopi  was  in  1629,  on 
Aug.  20  of  which  year  Francisco  de  Por- 
ras,  Andres  Gutierrez,  Cristobal  de  la 
Concepcion,  and  Francisco  de  San  Buena- 
ventura, escorted  bj^  12  soldiers,  reached 
Awatobi,  where  the  mission  of  San  Ber- 
nardino was  founded  in  honor  of  the  day, 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  missions 
also  at  Walpi,  Shongopovi,  Mishongnovi, 
and  Oraibi.  Porras  was  poisoned  bv  the 
natives  of  Awatobi  in  1633.  All  the 
Hopi  missions  seem  to  have  led  i  preca- 
rious existence  until  1680,  when  m  the 
^neral  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year  four 
resident  missionaries  were  killed  and  the 
churches  destroyed.  Henceforward  no 
attempt  was  made  to  reestablish  any  of 
the  missions  save  that  of  Awatobi  in 
1700,  which  so  incensed  the  other  Hopi 
that  they  fell  upon  it  in  the  night,  kill- 
ing many  of  its  people  and  compelling 
its  permanent  abandonment.  Before  the 
rebellion  Mishongnovi  and  Walpi  had 
become  reduced  to  visitas  of  the  missions 
of  Shongopovi  and  Oraibi  respectively. 
At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  the  popula- 
tion.of  Awatobi  was  given  as  800,  Shongo- 
povi 500,  and  Walpi  1,200.  Oraibi,  it  is 
said,  had  14,000  gentiles  before  their  con- 
version, but  that  they  were  consumed 
by  pestilence.  This  number  is  doubtless 
greatly  exa^iKerated. 

The  pueblos  of  Walpi,  Mishongnovi, 
and  Shongopovi.  situated  in  the  foothills, 
were  prolmbly  aoandoned  about  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  rebellion,  and  new  villages 
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built  on  the  adjacent  mesas  for  the  purpose 
of  defense  against  the  Spaniards,  whose 
vengeance  was  need  less!  v  feared.  The 
reconquest  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos 
led  many  of  their  inhabitants  to  seek 
protection  among  the  Hopi  toward  the 
close  of  the  17th  century.  Some  of  these 
built  the  pueblo  of  Payupki,  on  the  Mid- 
dle mesa,  but  were  taken  back  and  set- 
tled in  Sandia  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century.     About  the  y^ar  1700  Hano 


WIKI,    CHIEF    OF    THE    SNAKE    SOCIETY;     PUEBLO    OF   WALFI 
(VROMAN,   PHOTO.  ) 

was  established  on  the  East  mesa,  near 
Walpi,  by  Tewa  from  ij^ar  Abiquiu, 
N.  Mex.,  who  came  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Walpians.  Here  they  have  lived  unin- 
terruptedly, and  although  they  have  inter- 
married extensively  with  the  Hopi,  thjy 
retain  their  native  speech  and  many  of 
their  distinctive  tribal  rites  and  customs. 
Two  other  pueblos,  Sichomovi  on  the 
First  mesa,   built  by  Asa  clans  (q.  v. ) 
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from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  Shipaulovi, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Shongopovi  on 
the  Second  or  Middle  mesa,  are  Doth  of 
comparatively  modern  origin,  having 
been  established  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  or  about  the  time  the  Pay- 
upki  people  returned  to  their  old  home. 
Thus  the  pueblos  of  the  ancient  province 
of  Tusayan  now  consist  of  the  following: 
Walpi,  Sichomovi,  and  Hano,  on  the 
First  or  East  mesa;  pop.  (1900)  205,  119, 
and  160,  respectively,  exclusive  of  about 
20  who  have  established  homes  in  the 
plain;  total  504.  Mishongnovi,  ShongO" 
povi,  and  Shupaulovi,  on  the  Second  or 
Middle  mesa;  estimated  pop.  244,  225, 
and  126;  total  595.  Oraibi,  on  the  Third 
or  West  mesa;  pop.  (1890)  905.  Total 
Hopi  population  (1904)  officially  given  as 
1,878. 

Social  organization, — The  Hopi  people 
are  divided  into  several  phratries,  con- 
sisting of  numerous  clans,  each  of  which 
preser^'e8  its  distinct  legends,  ceremonies, 
and  ceremonial  paraphernalia.    Out  of 
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these  clan  organizations  have  sprung 
•religious  fraternities,  the  head-men  of 
which  are  still  members  of  the  dominant 
clan  in  each  phratry.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  clans  varies  in  different 
pueblos;  many  that  are  extinct  in  some 
villages  are  powerful  in  others.  The 
12  phratries  and  their  dependent  clans 
as  represented  in  the  East  Mesa  villages 
are  as  follows: 

1.  ^to-/>n^ya  ( Horn-flute )/)/ira^ry;  Ala 
(Horn),  Pangwa  (Mountain  sheep),  So- 
wiinwa  (Deer) ,  Chubio  (Antelope ) ,  Chaiz- 
ra  (Elk),  Lehu  (Seed  grass),  Shiwanu 
(Ant),  \nu  (Red-ant),  Tokoanu  (Black- 
ant),  Wukoanu  (Great-ant),  Leliotu 
(Tiny-ant),  Shakwalengya  (Blue  flute), 
Masilengya  (Drab  or  All-colors  flute). 


2.  Patki  (Water-house  or  Cloud)  phror 
try:  Patki  (Water-house),  Kau  (Com), 
Omauwu  (Rain-cloud),  Tanaka  (Rain- 
bow), Talawipiki  (Lightning),  Kwan 
(Agave),  Siwapi  (* Rabbit-brush*),  Pa- 
wikya  (aquatic  animal  [Duck]),  Pakwa 
(Frog),  Pavatiya  (Tadpole),  Morzibusi 
(Bean),  Kawaibatunya  (Watermelon), 
Yoki  (Rain). 

3.  Chua ( Snskejvhratry: Chua ( Snake ) , 
Tohouh  (Puma) ,  Huwi(Dove),  Ushu  (Co- 
lumnar cactus).  Puna  (Cactus  fruit), 
Yungyu  (Opuntia),  Nabowu  (Opuntia 
frutescens),  Piuwani  (Marmot),  Fihcha 
(Skunk),  Kalashiavu  (Raccoon),  Tubish 
(Sorrow),  Patung  (Squash),  Atoko 
(Crane),  Kele  (Pigeon-hawk),  Chinunga 
(Thistle ) .    The  last  5  are  extinct. 

4.  Pakab  (Reed)  phratry:  Pakab 
( Reed ),  Kwahii  ( Eagle ),  Kwayo  ( Hawk ) , 
Koyonya  (Turkey),  Tawa  (Sun),  Pal  una 
( Twin-brother  of  Puhukonghoy  a),  Shohu 
( Star ) ,  Massik  way  o  ( Chicken-hawk ) , 
Kahabi  (Willow),  Tebi  (Greasewood). 

5.  Kokop  (W  ood)  phratry:  Kokop 
(Wood),  Ishauu  ((Joyote),  Kwewu 
(Wolf),  Sikvataiyo  (Yellow-fox),  Le- 
taiyo  (Gray-fox),  Zrohona  (small  mana- 
-.aal),  Masi(Masauu,  dead,  skeleton.  Ruler 
of  the  Dead),  Tuvou  (PifSon),  Hoko 
(Juniper),  A wata( Bow),  Sikyachi  (small 
yellow  bird),  Tuvuchi  (small  red  bird). 

6.  Tabo '  (Cottontail  rabbit)  phratry: 
Tabo  (Cottontail  rabbit),  Sowi  (Jackrab- 
bit). 

7.  Tutoa  (Sand  or  Earth)  phratry:  Ku- 
kuch,  Bachipkwasi,  Nananawi,  Momobi 
(varieties  of  lizard),  Pisa  (White  sand), 
Tiiwa  (Red  sand),  Chukai  (Mud),  Sihu 
(Flower),  Nanawu  (small  striped  squir- 
rel). 

8.  Honau  (Bear)  phratry:  Honaa 
(Bear),  Tokochi  (Wild-oat),  Chosro 
(Blue-bird),  Kokyan  (Spider),  Hekpa 
(Fir). 

9.  Kachina  (Sacred  dancer)  phratry: 
Kachina  (Sacred  dancer),  Gyazru  (Paro- 
quet), Angwusi  (Raven),  Sikyachi  (Yel- 
low bird ) ,  Tawamana  ( Blackbird ) ,  Salabi 
(Spruce),  Suhubi  (Cottonwood). 

10.  Am  (Tansy  mustard)  phralry:  Asa 
(Tansy  mustard),  Chakwaina  (Black- 
earth  Kachina),  Kwingyap  (Oak),  Hoe- 
boa  (Chapparal  cock),  Posiwu  (Magpie), 
C  h  i  s  r  o  ( Snow  -  bunting) ,  Puchkohu 
(Boomerang  rabbit-stick),  Pisha  (Field- 
mouse). 

11.  Piba  (Tobacco)  phratry:  Piba  (To- 
bacco), Chongyo  (Pipe). 

12.  Honani  (Badger)  phratry:  Honani 
(Badger),  Muinyawu  (Porcupine),  Wish- 
oko  (Turkey-buzzard),  Bull  (Butterfly), 
Buliso  (Evening  Primrose),  Kachina 
(Sacred  dancer). 

Most  of  the  above  clans  occur  in  the 
other  Hopi  pueblos,  but  not  in  Hano. 
There  are  a  few  clans  in  the  Middle  Mesa 
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villages  and  in  Oraibi  that  are  not  now 
repreeented  at  Walpi.  For  the  Hano 
clans  see  Hano. 

The  Honau  (Bear)  clan  is  represented 
on  each  mesa  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
oldest  in  Tusayan.  It  is  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  Rio  Grande  valley, 
but  on  the  East  mesa  the  clan  is  now  so 
reduced  as  to  be  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion at  Walpi  within  a  generation. 

The  Chua  (Snake)  people  were  among 
the  earliest  to  settle  in  Tusayan,  joining  the 
Bears  and  living  with  them  when  Walpi 
was  in  the  foot-hills.  The  legends  of  this 
people  declare  that  they  came  from  pue- 
blos in  the  N. ,  near  Navaho  mt. ,  on  the  Rio 
Colorado.  In  their  northern  home  they 
were  united  with  the  Ala  ( Horn )  people, 
who  separated  from  them  in  their  south- 
erly migration  and  united  with  the  Flute 
people  at  the  now-ruined  pueblo  of  Leng- 
yanobi,  n.  of  the  East  mesa.  The  com- 
bined Snake  and  Ala  people  control  the 
Antelope  and  Snake  fraternities,  and 
possess  the  fetishes  and  other  parapher- 
nalia of  the  famous  Snake  dance.  The 
X)alladium  of  this  people  is  kept  at  Walpi, 
thus  leading  to  the  belief  that  this  was 
the  first  Hopi  home  of  the  Snake  and 
kindred  people. 

The  Lengya  (Flute)  people,  once  very 
strong,  are  now  almost  extinct  at  the  East 
mesa,  but  are  numerous  in  some  of  the 
other  pueblos.  They  are  said  to  have 
lived  formerly  at  Lengyanobi  and  to  have 
come  to  Tusayan  from  the  8. ,  or  from  pue- 
blos along  Little  Colorado  r.  The  diief 
of  the  Flute  priesthood  controls  the  Flute 
ceremony,  which  occurs  biennially,  alter- 
nating with  the  Snake  dance.  There  are 
two  divisions  in  the  Flute  fraternity,  one 
known  as  the  Drab  Flute  and  the  other  as 
the  Blue  Flute,  the  former  being  extinct 
at  Walpi.  Sichomovi  And  Hano  have 
no  representatives  of  this  phratry,  but 
it  is  represented  in  all  the  other  Hopi 
villages. 

There  are  Ala,  or  Horn,  people  iu  most 
of  the  Hopi  pueblos,  and  clans  belonging 
to  this  phratry  are  named  generally  after 
homed  animals.  Their  ancestors  came 
to  Walpi  with  the  Flute  people  and  were 
well  received,  because  they  had  formerly 
lived  with  the  Snake  people  in  the  N. 
They  now  join  the  Snake  priest  in  the 
Antelope  rites  of  the  Snake  dance. 

The  Patki  (Water-house,  or  Cloud) 
phratry  includes  a  number  of  clans  that 
came  to  the  Hopi  country  from  the  S., 
and  the  now  ruined  villages  along  the 
Little  Colorado  are  claimed  oy  this  people 
to  have  been  their  former  homes.  They 
were  comparatively  late  arrivals,  and 
brought  a  m^h  form  of  sun  and  serpent 
worship  that  is  still  prominent  in  the  Win- 
ter Solstice  ceremony.  The  Sun  priests, 
who  are  well  represented  in  most  of  the 


Hopi  pueblos  and  are  especially  strong  at 
Walpi,  accompanied  this  people.  Others, 
as  the  Piba  or  Tobacco  clan,  came  to 
Walpi  from  Awatobi  on  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  pueblo  in  1700. 

The  Pakab  (Reed)  people  also  came 
from  Awatobi,  settling  first  at  the  base 
of  the  Middle  mesa,  whence  they  went 
to  Walpi.  They  control  the  Warrior 
society  called  Kalektaka. 

The  Kokop  ( Wood)  phratry  came  from 
Sikyatki  and  have  a  few  representatives 
in  Walpi  and  in  the  other  villages.  The 
traditional  home  of  the  Kokop  and  allied 
clans  was  Jemez  (a.  v. ),  in  New  Mexico. 

The  Honani  or  Badger  phratry  origi- 
nally lived  at  Awatobi,  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  pueblo  went  to  Oraibi 
and  Walpi.  It  is  now  largely  represented 
in  Sichomovi,  which  village  it  joined  the 
Asa  in  founding.  The  Bmi,  or  Butterfly, 
clan  is  closely  related  to  the  Honani  peo- 
ple, and  both  are  probably  of  Keresan  or  . 
of  Tewa  origin. 
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The  Kachina  phratry  is  also  of  New 
Mexican  origin,  and  in  some  of  the  pue- 
blos shares  with  the  Honani  the  control 
of  the  masked  dance  organization  called 
Kachinas;  but  it  is  not  strong  in  VValpi. 

The  Asa  people  were  Tewa  in  km, 
coming  originally  from  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  and  settling  successively  at  Zufli 
and  in  the  Canyon  de  Chelly.  This 
people,  with  the  Honani,  founded  Sicho- 
movi, and  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
clans  on  the  East  mesa.  Only  one  or 
two  members  now  live  at  Walpi;  a  few 
live  in  the  Middle  Mesa  villages,  but  none 
at  Oraibi. 

Archeology. — The  erection  and  final 
abandonment  of  their  villa^  by  the  va- 
rious Hopi  clans  during  their  migrations 
and  successive  shif tings  have  left  many 
ruins,  now  consisting  largely  of  mounds, 
both  within  their  present  territory  and  re- 
mote from  it.  Ruins  of  villages  which  the 
traditions  of  the  Hopi  ascriSe  to  their  an- 
cestors are  found  as  far  n.  as  the  Rio  Colo. 
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rado,  w.  to  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  s.  to  the  Verde 
valley,  Tonto  oasin,  and  the  Rio  Gila, 
and  E.  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico. 
Therefore,  although  Shoshonean  in  lan- 
guage, the  present  Hopi  population  and 
culture  are  composite,  made  up  of  accre- 
tions from  widely  divergent  sources  and 
from  people  of  different  linguistic  stocks. 
Some  of  the  Hopi  ruins  have  been  ex- 
plored by  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, the  National  Museum,  and  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  is  Awatobi 
(q.  V. )  on  Jeditoh  or  Antelope  mesa,  the 
walls  of  whose  mission  church,  built  prob- 
ably in  1629,  are  still  partly  standing. 

Sikyatki  (q.v. ),  another  large  and  now 
well-known  ruin,  in  the  foot-hills  of  the 
East  mesa,  was  occupied  in  prehistoric 
times  by  Kokop  clans  of  Keresan  people 
from  the  Rio  Grande  country.  They  had 
attained  a  highly  artistic  development  as 
exhibited  by  their  pottery ,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  w^are  ever  manufactured  by 
Indians  n.  of  Mexico. 

The  original  clans  of  Walpi  are  said  to 
have  occupied  three  sites  after  their  ar- 
rival in  the  Hopi  country,  settling  first 
on  the  terrace  w.  of  the  East  mesa,  then 
higher  up  and  toward  the  s.,  where  the 
foundation  walls  of  a  Spanish  mission 
church  can  still  be  traced.  From  this 
point  they  moved  to  the  present  Walpi 
on  the  summit  of  the  mesa,  apparently 
soon  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  See 
Kisakobij  Kuchaptuvela. 

Payupki,  a  picturesque  ruin  on  the 
Middle  mesa,  was  settled  by  Tanoan 
people  (apparently  Tigua)  about  the  year 
1700  and  abandoned  about  1742,  when  the 
inhabitants  were  taken  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  settled  at  Sandia. 

Chukubi,  a  prehistoric  pueblo  midway 
between  Payupki  and  Shupaulovi,  also 
on  the  Middle  mesa,  was  built  probably 
by  southern  clans  whose  descendants  form 
most  of  the  y^resent  population  of  the 
Middle  mesa  villages. 

Old  Shongopovi  lay  in  the  foot-hills  at 
the  base  of  the  Middle  mesa,  below  the 
present  pueblo  of  that  name.  This  town 
was  inhabited  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
advent,  and  near  it  was  built  a  church 
the  walls  of  which,  up  to  a  few  years  ^o, 
served  as  a  sheep  corral.  Its  ordinal  in- 
habitants came  from  the  Little  Colorado 
valley. 

The  ruins  of  Old  Mishongnovi  are  on 
the  terrace  below  the  present  pueblo. 
Its  walls  are  barely  traceable.  From 
its  cemetery  beautiful  pottery,  resembling 
that  of  Sikyatki,  has  been  exhumed. 

Some  of  the  most  important  ruins  of 
the  Kopi  country  are  situated  on  the  rim 
of  Antelope  mesa,  not  far  from  Awatobi, 
and  are  remains  of  Keresan  pueblos. 
Among  these  are  Kawaika  and  Chakpa- 


hu.  In  the  same  neighborhood  are  the 
ruins  of  Kokopki,  once  occupied  by  the 
Wood  clan,  originally  from  Jemez.  North 
of  the  present  Hopi  mesas  are  ruins  at 
Kishuba,  where  the  Kachina  clan  once 
lived,  and  at  Lengyanobi,  the  home  of  the 
Flute  people.  The  ruins  along  the  lower 
Little  Colorado,  near  Black  falls,  known 
as  Wukoki,  and  those  called  Homolobi, 
near  Winslow,  are  likewise  claimed  by 
the  Hopi  as  the  homes  of  ancestral  clans. 
Wukoki  may  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Snake  people,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
Homolobi  were  related  to  southern  elans 
that  went  to  Walpi  and  Zufii. 

Characteristics  and  customs. — ^The  Hopi 
are  rather  small  of  stature,  but  muscular 
and  agile.  Both  sexes  have  reddish-^^ 
brown  skin,  high  cheek-bones,  straight 
broad  nose,  slanting  eyes,  and  large 
mouths  with  gentle  expression.  As  a 
rule  the  occiput  exhibits  cradle-board 
flattenincr  (see  Artificial  head  deforma- 
tion), I'he  proportion  of  albinos  is 
large.  The  hair  is  usually  straight  and 
black,  but  in  some  individuals  it  is 
brownish  and  in  others  it  is  wavy.  The 
hair  of  the  men  is  commonly  ** banged" 
in  front  or  cut  in  "terraces";  the  long 
hair  behind  is  gathered  in  a  sort  of  short 
queue  and  tied  at  the  neck.  The  ma- 
trons wear  their  hair  in  two  coils  which 
hang  in  front.  On  reaching  puberty  the 
girls  dress  their  hair  in  whorls  at  the  sides 
of  the  head,  in  imitation  of  the  squash 
blossom,  the  symbol  of  fertility  (see  illus- 
tration ) .  The  women  tend  to  corpulency 
and  age  rapidly;  they  are  prolific,  but 
the  infant  mortality  is  very  great  (see 
Health  and  Disease).  Boys  and  girls  usu- 
ally have  fine  features,  and  the  latter 
mature  early,  often  being  married  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16  years.  Bachelors  and 
spinsters  are  rare.  A  few  men  dress  as 
women  and  perform  women's  work. 

In  mental  traits  the  Hopi  are  the 
equal  of  any  Indian  tribe.  Tney  possess 
a  highly  artistic  sense,  exhibited  by 
their  pottery,  basketry,  and  weaving. 
They  are  industrious,  imitative,  keen  in 
bargaining,  have  some  inventive  genius, 
and  are  quick  of  perception.  Among 
themselves  they  are  often  merry,  greatly 
appreciating  jests  and  practical  jokes. 
They  rarely  forget  a  kindness  or  an  in- 
jury, and  often  act  from  impulse  and  in 
a  childlike  way.  They  are  tractable, 
docile,  hospitable,  and  frugal,  and  haVe 
always  sought  to  be  peaceable,  as  their 
tribal  name  indicates.  They  believe  in 
witchcraft,  and  recognize  many  omens  of 
good  and  bad. 

The  Hopi  are  monogamists,  and  as  a 
rule  are  faithful  in  their  marital  rela- 
tions. Murder  is  unknown,  theft  is  rare, 
and  lying  is  universally  condemned. 
Children  are  respectful  and  obedient  to 
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their  elders  and  are  never  flogged  except 
when  ceremonially  initiated  as  kachinas. 
From  their  earliest  years  they  are  taught 
industry  and  the  necessity  of  leading  up- 
right lives. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hopi  men  consists 
of  a  calico  shirt  and  short  pantaloons,  and 
breechcloth,  moccasins,  and  hair  bands. 
Bracelets,  necklaces  of  shell,  turquoise,  or 
silver,  and  earrings,  are  commonly  worn. 


HOPI   MAIDEN.       (mOONEY,  Photo.  ) 


The  women  wear  a  dark-blue  woolen 
blanket  of  native  weave,  tied  with  an  em- 
broidered belt,  and  a  calico  manta  or 
shawl  over  one  shoulder;  their  moccasins, 
which  are  worn  only  occasionally,  are 
made  of  ox-hide  and  buckskin,  like  those 
of  the  men,  to  which  are  attached  leg- 
gings of  the  same  material,  but  now  often 
replaced  by  sheepskin.  The  ear-pend- 
ants of  the  women  and  girls  consist  of 
small  wooden  disks,  ornamented  with 
turquoise    mosaic  on    one  side.     Small 


children  generally  run  about  naked,  and 
old  men  while  working  in  the  fields  or 
taking  part  in  ceremonies  divest  them- 
selves of  all  clothing  except  the  breech- 
cloth. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Hopi  is  a 
council  of  hereditary  clan  elders  and 
chiefs  of  religious  fraternities.  Among 
theseofiicials  there  is  recognized  a  speaker 
chief  and  a  war  chief,  but  there  has  never 
been  a  supreme  chief  of  all  the  Hopi. 
Following  ancient  custom,  various  activi- 
ties inhere  in  certain  clans;  for  instance, 
one  clan  controls  the  warrior  society, 
while  another  observes  the  sun  and  deter- 
mines the  calendar.  Each  pueblo  has 
an  hereditary  village  chief,  who  directs 
certain  necessary  communal  work,  such 
as  the  cleaning  of  springs,  etc.  There 
seems  to  be  no  punishment  for  crime  ex- 
cept sorcery,  to  which,  under  Hopi  law, 
all  transgressions  may  be  reduced.  No 
punishmentof  a  witch  or  wizard  is  known 
to  have  been  inflicted  at  Walpi  in  recent 
years,  but  there  are  traditions  of  impris- 
onment and  of  the  significant  and  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  those  accused  of 
witchcraft  in  former  times. 

The  Hopi  possess  a  rich  mythology  and 
folklore,  mherited  from  a  remote  past 
They  recognize  a  large  number  of  super- 
natural beings,  the  identification  of  which 
is  sometimes  most  diflScult.  Their  my- 
thology is  poetic  and  highly  imaginative, 
and  their  philosophy  replete  with  incon- 
sistency. Their  songs  and  prayers,  some  of 
which  are  in  foreign  languages,  as  the  Ker- 
esan  and  Tewa,  are  sometimes  very  beauti- . 
ful.  They  have  peculiar  marriase  cus- 
toms, and  elaborate  rites  in  which  chil- 
dren are  dedicated  to  the  sun.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  sewed  in  blankets  and  de- 
posited with  food  offerings  among  the 
rocks  of  the  mesas.  The  Hopi  believe  in  a 
future  life  in  an  underworld,  but  have  no 
idea  of  future  punishment.  They  smoke 
straight  pipes  m  ceremonies,  but  on  secu- 
lar occasions  prefer  cigarettes  of  tobacco 
wrapped  in  com- husks.  They  never  in- 
vented an  intoxicating  drink,  and  until 
within  recent  years  none  of  them  had 
any  desire  for  such.  Although  they 
have  seasons  of  ceremonial  gaming,  they 
do  not  gamble;  and  they  have  no  oaths, 
but  many,  especially  among  the  elders, 
are  garrulous  and  fond  of  gossip. 

Maize  being  the  basis  of  their  subsist- 
ence, agriculture  is  the  principal  industry 
of  the  Hopi.  On  the  average  2,600  acres 
are  vearly  planted  in  this  cereal,  the 
yield  in  1904  being  estimated  at  25,000 
bushels.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  aiy.ual 
crop  is  preserved  in  event  of  future  fail- 
ure through  drought  or  other  causes. 
There  are  also  about  1,000  acres  in  peach 
orchards  and  1,500  acres  in  beans,  melons, 
squashes,  pumpkins,  onions,  chile,  sun- 
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flowers,  etc.  Cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco 
are  also  raised  in  small  quantities,  but  in 
early  times  native  cotton  was  extensively 
grown.  In  years  of  stress  desert  plants, 
which  have  alwavs  been  utilized  to  some 
extent  for  food,  form  an  important  part 
of  the  diet. 

The  Hopi  have  of  late  become  more  or 
lees  pastoral.  Flocks  ( offi cially  estimated 
in  1904  at 56,000  sheep  and  15,000  goats), 
acquired  originally  from  the  Spanianls, 
supply  wool  and  skins.  They  own  also 
about  1,500  head  of  cattle,  and  4,350 
horses,  burros,  and  mules.  Dogs,  chick- 
ens, hogs,  and  turkeys  are  their  only 
other  domesticated  animals.  All  small 
desert  animals  are  eaten;  formerly  ante- 
lope, elk,  and  deer  were  captured  'by  be- 
ing driven  into  pitfalls  or  corrals.  Com- 
munal rabbit  hunts  are  common,  the  an- 
imals being  killed  with  wooden  clubs 
shaped  like  boomerangs  (see  Rabbit 
sticKs).  Prairie  dogs  are  drowned  out  of 
their  burrows,  coyotes  are  caught  in 
pitfalls  made  of  stones,  and  smaU  birds 
are  captured  in  snares. 

The  Hopi  are  skilled  in  weaving,  dye- 
ing, and  embroidering  blankets,  belts, 
and  kilts.  Their  textile  work  is  durable, 
and  shows  a  great  variety  of  weaves.  The 
dark-blue  blanket  of  the  Hopi  woman  is 
an  important  article  of  commerce  among 
the  Pueblos,  and  their  embroidered  cere- 
monial blankets,  sashes,  and  kilts  made  of 
cotton  have  a  ready  sale  among  neighbor- 
ing tribes.  Although  the  Hopi  ceramic 
art  has  somewhat  deteriorated  in  modem 
.  times,  fair  pottery  is  still  made  among  the 
people  of  Hano,  where  one  family  has 
revived  the  superior  art  of  the  earlier  vil- 
lagers. They  weave  basketry  in  a  great 
'>ariety  of  ways  at  the  Middle  Mesa  pue- 
blos and  in  Oraibi;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  familiar  sacred-meal  plaques, 
whicharewellmadeand  brightly  colored^ 
the  workmanship  is  crude.  The  Hopi 
are  clever  in  making  masks  and  other  re- 
ligious paraphernalia  from  hides,  and  ex- 
c3  in  carving  and  painting  dolls,  repre- 
senting kachinas,  wnich  are  adorned  with 
bright  feathers  and  cloth.  They  likewise 
manufacture  mechanical  toys,  which  are 
exhibited  in  some  of  their  dramatic  en- 
tertainments. Nowhere  among  the  ab- 
origines of  North  America  are  the  Hopi 
excelled  in  dramaturgic  exhibitions,  m 
some  of  which  their  imitations  of  birds 
and  other  animals  are  marvelously  real- 
istic. 

^  The  Hopi  language  is  classified  as  Sho- 
stonean;  out,  according  to  Gatschet,  it 
"seti^.'^s  to  contain  many  archaic  words 
and'iorms  not  encountered  in  the  other 
dialects,  and  many  vocables  of  its  own.'* 
The  published  vocabularies  are  very 
limited,  and  comparatively  little  is  known 
of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  lan- 


guage; but  it  is  evident  that  it  contains 
many  words  of  Keresan,  Tewa,  Pima, 
Zufii,  Ute,  Navaho,  and  Apache  derivation. 
As  among  other  Southwestern  tribes  a 
number  of  words  are  modified  Spanish,  as 
those  for  horse,  sheep,  melon,  and  the 
names  for  other  intrusive  articles  and 
objects.  Slight  dialectic  ditferences  are 
noticeable  in  the  speech  of  Oraibi  and 
Walpi,  but  the  language  of  the  other 

Sueblos  is  practically  uniform.  The 
[opi  language  is  melodious  and  the 
enunciation  clear.  The  speech  of  the 
people  of  Awatobi  is  said  to  have  had  a 
nasal  intonation,  while  the  Oraibi  speak 
drawlingly.  Although  they  accompany 
their  speech  with  gestures,  few  of  the 
Hopi  understand  the  sign  language.  The 
Keresan  people  have  fumishea  many 
songs,  with  tneir  words,  and  Zufii  and 
Pima  songs  have  also  been  introduced. 
Some  of  the  prayers  also  have  archaic 
Tanoan  or  Keresan  words. 

The  Hopi  are  preeminently  a  religious 
people,  much  of  their  time,  especiafly  in 
winter,  being  devoted  to  ceremonies  for 
rain  and  the  growth  of  crops.  Their  my- 
thology is  a  polytheism  largely  tinged 
with  ancestor  worship  and  permeated 
with  fetishism.  They  originally  had  no 
conception  of  a  great  spirit  corresponding 
to  God.  nor  were  they  ever  monotheists ; 
and,  although  they  have  accepted  the 
teachings  of  Christiah  missionaries,  these 
have  not  had  the  effect  of  altering  their 
primitive  beliefs.  Their  greatest  gods 
are  deified  natuiae  powers,  as  the  Mother 
Earth  and  the  Sky  god — ^the  former 
mother,  and  tKe  latter  father,  of  the 
races  of  men  and  of  marvelous  animals, 
which  are  conceived  of  as  closely  allied. 

The  earth  is  spoken  of  as  having  always 
existed.  In  Hopi  mythology  the  human 
race  was  not  created,  but  generated  from 
the  earth,  from  which  man  emeiiged 
through  an  opening  called  the  sipapu^ 
now  typified  by  the  Grand  canyon  of 
the  Colorado.  The  dead  are  supposed 
to  return  to  the  underworld.  The  Sky 
Father  and  the  Earth  Mother  have  many 
names  and  are  personated  in  many  ways; 
the  latter  is  represented  by  a  spider;  the 
former  by  a  bird — ^a  hawk  or  an  eagle. 
Such  names  as  Fire  god.  Germ  god,  and 
others  are  attributal  designations  of  the 
great  male  powers  of  nature,  or  its  male 
germinative  principle.  All  supematoral 
beings  are  supposed  to  influence  the  rain 
and  consequently  the  growth  of  crops. 
Every  clan  reli^on  exhibits  strong  ances- 
tral worship,  m  which  a  male  and  a 
female  ancestral  tutelary  of  the  clan, 
called  by  a  distinctive  clan  name,  is  pre- 
eminent The  Great  Homed  or  Plumed 
Serpent,  a  form  of  sky  god,  derived  from 
the  S.,  and  introduced  by  the  Patki  and 
other  southern  clans,  is  prominent  in  son 
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ceremonies.  The  number  of  subordinate 
supernatural  personages  is  almost  unlim- 
ited. These  are  known  as  "kachinas/* 
a  term  referring  to  the  magic  power  inher- 
ent in  every  natural  object  for  good  or 
for  bad.  Many  of  these  kachinas  are 
personations  of  clan  ancestors,  others  are 
simply  beines  of  unknown  relationship 
but  endowed  with  ma^c  powers.  Each 
kachina  possesses  individual  character- 
istics, and  is  represented  in  at  least  six 
different  symbolic  colors.  The  world- 
quarters,  or  six  cardinal  points,  play  an 
important  r61e  in  Hopi  mytholc^  and 
ritual.  Fetishes,  amulets,  charms,  and 
mascots  are  commonly  used  to  insure  luck 
in  daily  occupations,  and  for  health  and 
success  in  hunting,  racine,  gaming,  and 
secular  performances.  The  Hopi  cere- 
monial calendar  consists  of  a  number  of 
monthly  festivals,  ordinarily  of  9  days' 
duration,  of  which  the  first  8  are  devoted 
to  secret  rites  in  kivas  (q.  v. )  or  in  rooms 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  the  final  day  be- 
ing generally  devoted  to  a  spectacular  pub- 
lic ceremony  or  *  ^dance. ' '  Every  great  fes- 
tival is  held  under  the  auspices  of  a  special 
religious  fraternity  or  fraternities,  and  is 
accompanied  with  minor  events  indicating 
a  former  duration  of  20  days.  Among 
the  most  important  reli^ous  fraternities 
are  the  Snake,  Antelope,  Flute,  Sun,  Lala- 
kontu,  Owakultu,  Mamzrautu,  Kachina, 
Tataukyamu,  Wuwuchimtu,  Aaltu,  Kwa- 
kwautu,  and  Kalektaka.  There  are  also 
other  organized  priesthoods,  as  the  Yaya 
and  the  Poshwympkia,  whose  functions 
are  mainly  those  of  doctors  or  healers. 
Several  ancient  priesthoods,  known  by 
the  names  Eoyimsi,  Paiakyamu,  and 
Chukuwympkia,  function  as  clowns  or 
fun-makers  during  the  sacred  dances  of 
the  Kachinas.  The  ceremonial  year  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  every  great  cere- 
mony having  a  major  and  a  minor  per- 
formance occurring  about  6  months  apart; 
and  every  4  years,  when  initiations  occur, 
most  ceremonies  are  celebrated  in  extenso. 
The  so-called  Snake  and  Flute  dances  are 
performed  biennially  at  all  the  pueblos 
except  Sichomovi  and  Hano,  and  alter- 
nate with  each  other.  Ceremonies  are 
also  divided  into  those  with  masked  and 
those  with  unmasked  participants,  the 
former,  designated  kachinas,  extending 
from  January  to  July,  the  latter  occurring 
in  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
The  chief  of  each  fraternity  has  a  badge 
of  his  office  and  conducts  both  the  secret 
and  the  open  features  of  the  ceremony. 
The  fetishes  and  idols  used  in  the  sacred 
rites  are  owned  by  the  priesthood  and  are 
arranged  by  its  chief  in  temporary;  altars 

iq.  v.l,  in  front  oi  which  dry-painting 
q.  V. )  are  nJade.  The  Hopi  ritual  is 
extraordinarily  complex  and  time-con- 
fioming,  and  tae  paraphernalia  required 


is  extensive.  Although  the  Hopi  cultus 
has  become  highly  modified  by  a  semi- 
arid  environment,  it  consisted  originally 
of  ancestor  worship,  embracing  worship 
of  the  great  powers  of  nature — sky,  sun, 
moon,  fire,  rain,  and  earth,  ^confusion 
of  effect  and  cause  and  an  elaboration  of 
the  doctrine  of  signatures  pervade  all  their 
rites,  which  in  the  main  may  be  r^psmied 
as  sympathetic  magic. 

Consult  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Field. Columbian  Museum; 
Fewkes  in  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  and  in  various  papers  in 
the  American  Anthropologist,  the  Journal 
of  American  Folk-lore,  and  the  Journal 
of  American  Ethnology  and  Archaeology; 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891.  See 
Pueblos f  Skoshonean,  and  the  pueblos  above 
named.  ,  (j.  w.  f.) 

A-»p-ke.— White,  MS.  Hiat.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E., 
1875  (Apache  name).  Ah-mo-k<i. —Eaton  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  T'ibea,  iv.  221, 1864  (Zufiiname). 
Ai-yah-ldn-nee.  — Ibid . ,  220  ( Navaho  name ) .    Alo- 

Jul.— Escalante  (1776-1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Liriz.  and  N.  Mex.,  186,  1889.  Amaquea.— Short, 
N.  Am.  of  Antiq.,  332, 1880  (wrong  identification). 
Amaqui.— Ibid.  A'moekwikwe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  Am.,  264,  .1886  ('smallpox-folk':  Zulii 
name).  A-mo-kini. — Bowman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
186,  1884  (Zufii  name;  'klnl'^fcuv,  'people^). 
A-mo-kwi.— Vandever  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  168, 18d0 
( Zufi  i  name ) .  A'-mu-kwi-kwe.  —ten  Kate,  Synon- 
ymic, 7,  1884  ('smallpox  people':  Zufii  name). 
Aaay.— Bustamante  and  Gallegos  (1582)  in  Doc. 
In6d..  XV.  86, 1871  (alK>  Osay,  p.  98).  Bokeaf.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Sandla  Tigua 
name).  Buhk'hirk.  — Ibid.  (Isleta  Tigua  name 
for  Tusayan ) .  Buldia.  —Ibid.  ( Isleta  na me  for  the 
people).  Ohinount.— Hoffman  in  Bull.  Soc.  d' An- 
throp.  Paris,  206. 1883  (  =  'Moquis  de  1' Arizona '). 
Oi-nyu-m^.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  v, 
83,  1892  ('people':  own  name;  e=9h).  Oommoa- 
qm.— Viceroy  Monterey  {ca.  1602)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XVI,  60,  1871.  Oummooqui.— Viceroy  Monterey 
cited  by  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  24, 1882. 
E-ar'-ke.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E,,  2,  n.  d.  (  =  •  live  high  up  on  top 
of  the  mesas':  Apache  name).  Syakini  din^. — 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Navaho  name).  Ha- 
M-ka.— Hodge,  Arizona,  169,  1877  (=Hepekya- 
kwe,  'excrement  people':  a  Zufii  name).  Hi^- 
tua.- Bowman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  136, 1884  (given 
as  their  own  name).  Ho-pees.- Dellenbaugh  in 
Bull.  Buffalo  Soc.  Nat.  Scl.;  170, 1877  ('our  peo- 
ple*: own  name).  Hopi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  v,  9,  1892.  Hopii.— Bourke,  Moquis  of 
Ariz.,  117, 1884  (own  name).  Hopfte.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  259, 1886  ('the  good  ones?': 
own  name).  Hopitd.— Ibid.  Hopitoh.—Minde- 
leff  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  17, 1891  (own  name). 
Ho-pi-t^-d'-nu-m^.- Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
V,  9, 189C  ('peaceful  people':  own  name;  c=%h). 
H6-pi-tJUi-o£-Bja-m^.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, V,  83, 1892.  Ho-pi-tah-lei-nyn-mah.- Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  18,  1898  (misprint). 
Hfipi.— Lummis  quoted  by  Donaldson,  ibid.,  71. 
Joto.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  ^.,  612,  1900 

iTewa  name).  Khoao.— Hodge  cited  in  17th  Rep. 
\.  A.  E.,  642. 1898  (Santa  Clara  name).  Eooo.— 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  642, 1898  (Hano 
Tewa  name;  c=9h).  Eoso.— Ibid.  K'o-to-o.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (San  Ildefonso 
Tewa  name).  Maastoetaikwe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  Am.,  260. 1885  ('the  land  of  M&saw6,'  god 
of  the  earth:  given  as  the  name  of  their  country). 
Maoneqnea.— Arricivita,  Cronica  SerAflca,  ii,  424, 
1792  (probably  identical).  Magui.— Tei^  Broeck 
in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  rv,  81, 1854  (misprint) . 
Makit.— Bowman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  136.  1884. 
Maqui.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii.  194,  1759.  Mas- 
toto'-kwe,— ten  Kate,  Synonymle,  6,  1884  ('the 
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country  of  Ma-sa-w^':  given  as  the  Hopl  name 
for  their  country).  Hawkeys. — Bartlett  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  17,  1848:  Squier  in  Am. 
Review,  528,  Nov.  1848  (traders'  corruption  of 
'Moqui').  Miqui.— Johnston  in  Emory,  ftecon., 
569,  1848.  Mocas.  —Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  561. 
1851.  Moohi.— Clavijero,  Storia  della  California, 
map,  1789.  ^lochiM.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess, 
ana  Corresp.,  221,  1860.  Moferit— Ruxton  mis- 
quoted by  Simpsop,  Report,  57,  1860.  Mogin.— 
Wilkins  (1859)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  S6th  Cong.. 
1st  sess.,  6,  1860  (misprint).  Mogul.— Ogil by, 
America,  map,  1671.  MohaM.— Espejo  (1583)  m 
Doc.  Indd.,  xv,  119,  1871.  Mohoce.— Ibid. 
Moh^.— Ofiate  (1698).  ibid.,  xvi,  307,  1871. 
Mohoqui.— Ibid.,  115.  Mohotee.  —  Hakluyt. 
Voyages,  462,  1600..  Moke.  —  Gatschet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  260.  1882.  Mokee.— Pattie,  Pers. 
Narr.,  91.  1833.  Moki.— Hervas,  Idea  dell'  Uni- 
verso,  XVII.  76,  1784.  Monker  Indians.— Wilkes, 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  472, 1845.  Monquoi.— Prich- 
ard.  Physical  Hint.  Mankind,  V.  430, 1847.  Moo- 
qui.— Zarate-Salmeron(ra. 1629). Relacion,in  Land 
of  Sunshine,  48,  Deo.  1899.  Mo-o-twL— Bandelier 
in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  iii,  67, 1892 
(Keresan  name).  Moq.— Saldivar  (1618)  quoted 
by  Prince,  N.  Mex..  176. 1883.  Moqni.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  260, 1885  (misprint).  Moqua.— 
Palmer  in  Am.  Nat.,  xii.  310.  1878.  Moques.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii.  62,  1667.  Moqoi.- Benavides, 
Memorial,  83. 1630.  Moquian  Pueblos.— Shufeldt, 
Ind.  Types  of  Beauty.  14. 1891.  Moquinas.— Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatre  Am.,  pt.  2,  426,  1748.  Moquinos.— 
Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  285. 1856; 
Rivera,  Dlario,  leg.  950.  1736.  Moquins.  -  Poston 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  3H8.  1864.  Moquitch.— Bar- 
ber in  Am.  Nat.,  ii,  593,  1877  (Ute  name).  Mo- 
qnois.— Holmes  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  408, 
1878.  Moquy.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  63. 
1882.  Morqui. — Hoffman  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst., 
IX,  465. 1880.  Mosl.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.. 
1895  ( Laguna  name  for  Tusayan ) .  M6^toiia.— Ibid . 
(Laguna  name  for  the  Hopi).  Mosquies.— Calhoun 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  66,  1850.  Mo-ts.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.A.E.,1895  (Acoma  name  for  the  Hopi). 
Mo'-tsX.— Ibid.  (Cochitiname).  Mougms.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18,  1860.  Moxi.— Palou.  Re- 
lacion  Hist.,  251,  1787.  Muca.— Garc^  cited  by 
Escudero,  Noticias  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228, 
1834.  Mu-gua.— Bandelier.  Gilded  Man,  149, 1893 
(misprint).  Md*kj(.-Corbusier.  Yavapai  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27,  1873-75  (Yavapai  name). 
Munchiss.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.,  198, 1846. 
Muqui.— Garces  (1775-76)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  137,  396.  1889.  Opii.— Bourke,  Mo- 
auis  of  Ariz.,  117, 1881  (given  as  their  own  name). 
Osa^.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Arch- 
seol..  Ill,  62,  1892  (misprint  of  the  following). 
Osay.— Bustamante  and  Gallegos  (1582)  in  Doc. 
In4d.,  XV,  93, 1871  (also Asay,  p.  86).  Pokkenvolk,— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  264,  1885  (Dutch: 
•smallpox-folk,'  trans,  of  Zulii  name;  see  A'moek- 
n^ikive,  above).  Bhe-noma.— Gatschet  in  Wheeler 
Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  412, 1879  (trans.,  *  towns  people '). 
Bhinome.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am..  259,  1885 
(Shlnumo,  or).  Bhi-nu-mos.— Powell  m  Scrib- 
ner's  Mag.,  202,  212, 1875  (own  name:  trans.,  *  we, 
the  wise').  Bhumi.— Bourke.  Moquls  of  Ariz., 
118, 1H84  (given  as  the  sacred  name  for  them- 
selves). Ta-sa-fin.— Vandeverin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
168,  1890  ('  the  place  of  isolated  buttes' :  Navaho 
name  of  surrounding  countrj').  Tesayan.— Prince, 
N.  Mex.,  125,  18X3.  Tonteao.— Sanson,  L'Am6r- 
ique,  30,  1657.  Tonteaca.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de 
la  Conquista,  111,  1742.  Tontonteao.— Wytfliet, 
Hist,  des  Indes.  map,  66-67,  1605.  Topin-keua.— 
Cushing  cited  by  Bandelier  in  Archteol.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  368,  1892  (or  Topin-teua;  given  as  the 
Zui^i  name  of  which  'Totonteac'  is  a  corruption). 
Top-in-te-ua.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  v,  175, 1890;  i v.  368, 
1892.  Totanteac.— Marcos  de  Nlca  (1539)  in  Hak- 
luyt,Voy., 443, 1600 (misprint) .  Totonteao.— Ibid., 
440;  Coronado  (1540).  ibid..  452  (see  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii.  114;  v,  175,  1890).  Toton- 
teal.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  333, 
1879  (misprint).  Totontoac— Alarcon  (1540)  in 
Ternaux-Compans,  Voy.,  ix.315. 1838.  Tototeac.— 
Vis.«*cher.  America  Nova  Descr.,  first  map,  1W)1. 
ru^au.— Writer  of  1542  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 


1, 149. 1857.  Tuoano.— Coronado  (1542)  in  HAkluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill, 453. 1600.  Tuoavan.— Castaneda  {cti.  1566) 
in  Ternaux-Compans,  voy.,  ix,  181,  1838;  Jara- 
millo,  ibid.,  870.  Tuohano.— Zaltieri,  map  (1566) 
in  Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  451, 1886;  Wsrtfliet.  Hist, 
des  Indes,  map,  114-116. 1605.  Tusan.— Coronado 
(1540)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  46. 
187. 1889.  Tusayan.— Castafieda  (ca.  1565)  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans, Voy.,  IX,  58,  1838.  Tusayan 
Moqui.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  lu,  115, 
1890.  Tu-se-an.— Bowman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  186, 
1884  (said  to  be  the  Navaho  name  for  the  Rocky 
mts.).  Tusyan.— Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
328. 1883.  Tuxan.— Coronado  (1540)  in  Doc.  In^.. 
XIV,  320, 1870.  TTsaTa,— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  v,  170,  1890  (or  Usayan;  "names  given 
anciently  by  theZuilis  to  the  principal  pueblos  of 
Moqui").  usa7a-kue.—Ibid..  115  (= 'people  of 
Usaya,'  the  Zufli  name  of  "two  of  the  largest 
Moqui  villages";  hence  T-usayan).  TTsayan.— 
Ibid.,  170.'  Welsh  Indians.— Pricliard,  Phys.  Hist. 
Mankind,  v,  431.  1847.  White  Indians. —Sage, 
Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts..  198,  1846.  WhiwunaL— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  Tigua 
name). 

Hopitiewah.  Mentioned  as  a  **  sacred 
town"  of  the  "  Laguna''  Indians,  a  Pomo 
band  on  the  w.  shore  of  Clear  lake,  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal. — Revere,  Tour  of  Duty, 
130,  1849. 

Hopkini,  Sarah.     See  Winnemucca. 

Hopnif.  Hopnnti.     See  HohnxUs. 

Hopnomkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village 
on  Lights  cr.,  in  the  x.  part  of  Plumas 
CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  xvii,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Hopooan  ('[tobacco]  pipe*).  A  Dela- 
ware chief,  known  to  the  whites  as  Cap- 
tain Pipe,  and  after  1763  among  his 
people  as  Konieschguanokee  ( '  Maker  of 
Daylight' ) .  An  hereditary  sachem  of  the 
Wolf  division  of  the  Dela wares,  he  was 
war  chief  of  the  tribe.  He  was  also  prom- 
inent in  council,  having  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  a  remarkable  rift  of  oratory. 
In  the  French  war  he  fought  against  the 
English  with  courage  and  skill.  He  was 
present  at  the  conference  with  Geo.  Cro- 
ghan  at  Ft  Pitt  in  1759,  and  in  1763  or 
1764  tried  to  take  the  fort  by  strategem, 
but  failed,  and  was  captured.  After 
peace  was  concluded  he  settled  with  his 
clan  on  upper  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio,  and  in 
1771  sent  a  "speech"  to  Gov.  Penn. 
He  attended  the  councils  of  the  tribe  at 
the  Turtle  village  and  at  Ft  Pitt  until  the 
Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  when  he  ac- 
cepted British  pay  and  fought  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  friendly  Indians,  but  told 
the  British  commander  at  Detroit  that 
he  would  not  act  savagely  toward  the 
whites,  having  no  interest  in  the  quar- 
rel, save  to  procure  subsistence  for  his 
people,  and  expecting  that  when  the  En- 

fliah  made  peace  with  the  colonists  the 
ndians  would  be  punished  for  any  ex- 
cesses that  they  committed.  Col.  William 
Crawford,  however,  in  retaliation  for  the 
massacre  of  Moravian  Indians  by  a  party 
of  white  men,  was  put  to  torture  when  he 
fell  into  Captain  Pipe's  hands  after  the 
ignomiiiiytis  rout  of  his  regiment  of  vol- 
unteers n.-^r  the  upper  Sandusky  in  May, 
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1782.  Pipe  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt, 
Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1778,  the  first  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  In- 
dians; he  was  also  a  signer  of  the  treaties 
of  Ft  Mcintosh,  Ohio,  Jan.  21,  1785,  and 
Ft  Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9, 1787.  In  1780 
he  removed  from  his  home  on  Walhond- 
ing  cr.,  at  or  near  White  Woman's  town, 
to  old  Upper  Sandusky,  or  Cranestown, 
Ohio,  thence  to  Captain  Pipe's  village, 
about  10  m.  s.  e.  of  Upper  Sandusky,  on 
land  that  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
in  1829.  He  died  in  1794.  See  Drake, 
Hist  Ind.,  534,  1880;  Darlington,  Jour, 
of  Col.  May,  94,  1873;  Pa.  Archives,  iv, 
441,  1833. 

Hoqniam.  A  Chehalis  village  on  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  n.  shore  of  Grays  har- 
bor, Wash. 

Ho-ki-nm.— Rom  in  Ind.  Aff .  Rep. ,  18. 1870.  Hokwa- 
iBite.— Gibbe,  MS.,  No.  248.  B.  A.  B.  (Chehalis 
name).  Hoquiam.— Land  Office  map  of  Washing- 
ton, 1891.    aoquium.— Gibbs,  op.  eit. 

Horioon.  Marked  on  a  map  of  1671  as 
a  people  living  on  the  headwaters  of  Hud- 
son r.,  N.  Y.,  w.  of  L.  Champlain,  and 
placed  by  others  in  the  same  general  re- 
gion. Kuttenber  says  they  were  a  part 
of  the  Mahican  who  occupied  the  L. 
George  district,  but  Shea  considers  the 
word  a  mere  misprint  for  Hirocoi,  Hiero- 
coyes,  or  Iroquois,  which  is  doubtful. 
HerecheaM.-<jatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  m.  321. 1881. 
Hereakenet.— Fleet  (1682)  quoted,  ibia.  Hoii- 
•oiu.—Ruttenber, Tribes  Hudson R., 41, 1872.  Hor- 
Duns.— Ogilby,  America,  map,  1671. 

Hormigiiero  (Span.:  'ant  hill*).  A 
village,  probably  of  the  Pima,  on  the 
Pima  and  Maricopa  res.,  Gila  r.,  Ariz.; 
pop.  olOin  1860, 614  in  1869.  Cf.  Ormejea. 
Herriagneii.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  290, 1869. 
HomiigiMro.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Homotlimed.  A  Seminole  chief  who 
came  into  notice  chiefly  through  a  single 
incident  of  the  Seminole  war  of  1817-18. 
He  resided  at  the  Fowl  Town,  in  n.  w. 
Florida,  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
but  was  forced  to  nee  to  Mikasuki.  On 
Nov.  30, 1817,  three  vessels  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  Apalachicola  r.  with  supplies 
for  the  garrison  farther  up  the  stream, 
but  on  account  of  contrary  winds  were 
unable  to  ascend.  Lieut.  Scott  was  sent 
to  their  assistance  with  a  boat  and  40  men, 
ii(ho,  on  their  return  from  the  vessels, 
were  ambushed  by  Homotlimed  and  a 
band  of  warriors,  all  being  killed  except  6 
soldiers,  who  jumped  overboard  and  swam 
to  the  opposite  snore.  Twenty  soldiers 
who  had  been  left  to  aid  the  vessels,  and 
an  equal  number  of  women  and  sick  who 
were  with  them,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Homotlimed  and  his  warriors  and  were 
slain  and  scalped.  The  scalps  were  car- 
ried to  Mikasuki  and  displayed  on  red 
sticks  as  tokens  of  the  victory.  Mikasuki 
was  soon  afterward  visited  by  American 
troops  and,  although  most  of  the  Indians 
escaped,  Homotlimed  was  captured  and 
immediately    hanged.       Gen.    Jackson 


called  him  *'Homattlemico,  the  old  Red- 
stick,"  the  latter  name  being  applied 
because  he  was  a  chief  of  the  Mikasuki 
band,  known  also  as  Red  sticks,  because 
they  erected  red-painted  poles  in  their 
village.  (c.  t.) 

Horoeroo.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Horsei.  The  first  horses  seen  by  the 
mainland  Indians  were  those  of  the  Span- 
ish invaders  of  Mexico.  A  few  years 
later  De  Soto  brought  the  horse  into  Flor- 
ida and  westward  to  the  Mississippi, 
while  Coronado,  on  his  march  to  Quivira 
in  1541,  introduced  it  to  the  Indians  of 
the  great  plains.  When  the  Aztec  saw 
the  mounted  men  of  Cort^  they  supposed 
horse  and  man  to  be  one  and  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  strange  animal.  The  clas- 
sical Centaur  owed,  its  orij^n  to  a  like 
misconception.  A  tradition  existed 
among  the  Pawnee  that  their  ancestors 
mistook  a  mule  ridden  by  a  man  for 
a  single  animal  and  shot  at  it  from  con- 
cealment, capturing  the  mule  when  the* 
man  fell. 

The  horse  was  a  marvel  to  the  Indians 
and  came  to  be  r^arded  as  sacred.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  worshiped  by  the 
Aztec,  and  by  most  of  the  tribes  was 
considered  to  have  a  mysterious  or  sa- 
cred character.  Its  origin  was  explained 
by  a  number  of  myths  representing  horses 
to  have  come  out  of  the  earth  through 
lakes  and  springs  or  from  the  sun. 
When  Antonio  de  Espejo  visited  the  Hopi 
of  Arizona  in  1583,  the  Indians  spread 
cotton  scarfs  or  kilts  on  the  ground  for 
the  horses  to  walk  on,  believing  the 
latter  to  be  sacred.  This  sacred  character 
is  sometimes  shown  in  the  names  given 
to  the  horse,  as  the  Dakota  aunka  imkanf 
*  mysterious  dog.'  Its  use  in  transporta- 
tion accounts  tor  the  term  *dog*  often 
applied  to  it,  as  the  Siksika  pmiokdmUaf 
*elk  dog*;  Cree  mlstattm^  'big  dog'; 
Shawnee  mWmway  *elk.'  (See  Chaml^r- 
lain  in  Am  Ur-Quell,  1894.) 

The  southern  plains  proved  very  favor- 
able, and  horses  greatly  multiplied. 
Stray  and  escaped  horses  formed  wild 
herds,  and,  as  they  had  few  carnivorous 
enemies,  their  increase  and  spread  were 
astonishingly  rapid.  The  movement  of 
the  horse  was  from  s.  to  n.,  at  about  an 
equal  rate  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains. 
It  moved  northward  in  three  ways:  (1) 
The  increase  of  the  wild  horses  and  their 
dispersal  into  new  regions  was  rapid.  ( 2 ) 
For  150  years  before  the  first  exploration 
of  the  W.  by  residentsof  the  United  States, 
Spaniards  from  the  Mexican  provinces 
had  been  making  long  journeys  north- 
ward and  eastward  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,   even,   it  is  said,  as  far  N.  as 
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the  campe  of  the  Kiowa,  when  these 
were  living  on  Tongue  r.  (3)  Ab  soon  as 
the  Indians  nearest  to  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments appreciated  the  uses  of  the  horse, 
they  began  to  make  raiding  expeditions 
to  capture  horses,  and  as  knowledge  of 
the  animal  extended,  the  tribes  still  far- 
ther to  the  N.  b^an  to  procure  horses 
from  those  next  8.  of  them.  So  it  was 
that  tribes  in  the  S.  had  the  first  horses 
and  always  had  the  greatest  number, 
while  the  tribes  farthest  N.  obtained 
them  last  and  always  had  fewer  of  them. 
Some  tribes  declare  that  they  possessed 
horses  for  some  time  before  they  learned 
the  uses  to  which  they  could  be  put. 

On  the  N.  Atlantic  coast  horses  were 
imported  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
the  Iroouois  possessed  them  toward  the 
end  of  that  century  and  were  r^ularly 
breeding  them  prior  to  1736.  For  the 
northern  plains  they  seem  to  have  been 
first  obtained  from  the  region  w.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  the  Siksika  having  obtained 
their  first  horses  from  the  Kutenai,  Sho- 
shoni,  and  other  tribes  across  the  moun- 
tains, about  the  year  1800.  W.  T.  Hamil- 
ton, who  met  the  Nez  Percys,  Cayuse, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  Columbia  region 
between  1840  and  1850,  tells  of  the  tradi- 
tion among  them  of  the  time  when  they 
had  no  horses;  but  having  learned  of 
their  existence  in  the  S.,  of  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used,  and  of  their 
abundance,  they  made  up  a  strong  war 
party,  went  S.,  and  captured  horses.  It 
IS  impossible  to  fix  the  dates  at  which  any 
tribes  procured  their  horses,  and,  since 
many  of  the  Plains  tribes  wandered  in 
small  bodies  which  seldom  met,  it  is 
likely  that  some  bands  acquired  the  horse 
a  long  time  before  other  sections  of  the 
same  tribe.  The  Cheyenne  relate  va- 
riously that  they  procured  their  first 
horses  from  the  Arapaho,  from  the  Kiowa, 
and  from  the  Shoshoni,  and  all  these 
statements  may  be  true  for  different 
bodies.  A  very  definite  statement  is 
made  that  they  received  their  first  horses 
from  the  Kiowa  at  the  time  when  the 
Kiowa  lived  on  Tongue  r.  The  Cheyenne 
did  not  cross  the  Missouri  until  toward 
the  end  of  the  17th  century.  For  some 
time  they  resided  on  that  stream,  and  their 
progress  in  working  westward  and  south- 
westward  to  the  Slack-hills,  Powder  r., 
and  Tongue  r.  was  slow.  They  probably 
did  not  encounter  the  Kiowa  on  Tongue  r. 
long  before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  Kiowa  did  not 
then  poffiess  horses.  Black  Moccasin, 
reputed  trustworthy  in  his  knowledge 
and  his  dates,  declared  that  the  Cheyenne 
obtained  horses  about  1780.  The  Pawnee 
are  known  to  have  had  horses  and  to  have 
used  them  in  hunting  early  in  the  18th 
century.    Carver  makes  no  mention  of 


seeing  horses  among  the  Sioox  that  he 
met  in  1767  in  w.  Minnesota;  but  in  1776 
the  elder  Alexander  Henry  saw  them 
among  the  Assiniboin,  while  Umfreville 
a  few  years  later  spoke  of  horses  as  com- 
mon, some  being  branded,  showing  that 
they  had  been  taken  from  Spanish  settle- 
ments. 

The  possession  of  the  horse  had  an 
importcmt  influence  on  the  culture  of  the 
Indians  and  speedily  changed  the  mode 
of  life  of  many  tribes.  The  dog  had  pre- 
viously been  the  Indian's  only  domestic 
animal,  his  companion  in  the  hunt,  and 
to  some  extent  his  assistant  as  a  burden 
bearer,  yet  not  to  a  very  great  degree, 
since  the  power  of  the  dog  to  carry  or  to 
haul  loads  was  not  great.  Before  they 
had  horses  the  Indians  were  footmen, 
making  short  joomeys  and  transporting 
their  possessions  mostly  on  their  backs. 
The  hunting  Indians  possessed  an  insig- 
nificant amount  of  property,  since  the 
quantity  that  they  could  carry  was  small. 
Now  all  this  waschanged.  An  animal  had 
been  found  which  could  carry  burdens 
and  drag  loads.  The  Indians  soon  real- 
ized that  the  possession  of  such  an  animal 
would  increase  their  freedom  of  movement 
and  enable  them  to  increase  their  prop- 
erty, since  one  horse  could  carry  the  load 
of  several  men.  Besides  this,  it  insured  a 
food  supply  and  made  the  moving  of  camp 
easy  and  swift  and  long  joumejrs  possible. 
In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  horse  as  a 
burden  bearer  and  as  a  jneans  of  moving 
rapidly  from  place  to  place,  it  was  used  as 
a  medium  of  exchange. 

The  introduction  of  the  horse  led  to 
new  intertribal  relations;  systematic  war 
parties  were  sent  forth,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  the  capture  of  horses.  This 
at  once  became  a  recognized  industry,  fol- 
lowed by  the  bravest  and  most  energetic 
young  men.  Many  of  the  tril)es,  before 
they  secured  horses,  obtained  guns,  which 
gave  them  new  boldness,  ana  horse  and 
gun  soon  transformed  those  who,  a  gen- 
eration before,  had  been  timid  foot  wan- 
derers, to  daring  and  ferocious  raiders. 

On  the  plains  and  in  the  S.  W.  horses 
were  frequently  used  as  food,  bat  not 
ordinarily  when  other  flesh  could  be 
obtained,  although  it  is  said  that  theChiri- 
cahua  Apache  preferred  mule  meat  to 
any  other.  It  frequently  happened  that 
war  parties  on  horse-stealing  expeditions 
killed  and  ate  horses.  When  this  was 
done  the  leader  of  the  party  was  always 
careful  to  warn  his  men  to  wash  them- 
selves thoroughly  with  sand  or  mud  and 
water  before  they  went  near  the  enemy's 
camp.  Horses  greatly  dread  the  smell  of 
horse  flesh  or  horse  fat  and  will  notsoffer 
the  approach  of  any  one  smelling  of  it. 

The  horse  had  no  uniform  \^ae,  for 
obviously  no  two  horses  were  alike.     A 
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war  yony  or  a  buffalo  horse  had  a  high, 
an  fid  pack  pony  a  low,  value.  A  nch 
old  man  might  send  fifteen  or  twenty 
hor8i<!8  to  the  tipi  of  the  girl  he  fished 
to  marry,  while  a  poor  young  man  might 
send  but  one.  A  doctor  might  charge  a 
fee  of  one  horse  or  five,  according  to  the 
patient's  means.  People  paid  as  they 
could.  Among  the  Sioux  and  the  Chey- 
enne the  plumage  of  two  eagles  used  to  be 
regarded  as  worth  a  good  horse.  Forty 
horses  have  been  given  for  a  medicine 
pipe. 

Indian  saddles  varied  greatly.  The  old 
saddle  of  Moorish  type,  having  the  high 
peaked  pommel  and  cantle  made  of  wood 
or  horn  covered  with  raw  buffalo  hide, 
was  common,  and  was  the  kind  almost 
always  used  by  women ;  but  there  was  an- 
other tyi>e,  low  in  front  and  behind, 
often  having  a  horn,  the  prong  of  a  deer's 
antler,  for  a  rope.  The  I  ndians  rode  with 
a  short  stirrup — the  bareback  seat.  To- 
day the  young  Indians  ride  the  cowboy 
saddle,  with  the  cowboy  seat — the  long 
leg.  Cow-skin  pads  stuned  with  the  hair 
of  deer,  elk,  antelope,  buffalo,  or  mountain 
sheep  were  commonly  used  instead  of 
saddles  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  running 
buffalo  or  in  war,  but  among  a  number 
of  tribes  the  horse  was  stripped  for  chas- 
ing buffalo  and  for  battle.  Some  tribes 
on  their  horse-stealing  expeditions  car- 
ried with  them  small  empty  pads,  to  be 
stuffed  with  grass  and  used  as  saddles 
after  the  horses  had  been  secured.  The 
Indians  of  other  tribes  scorned  such  lux- 
ury and  rode  the  horse  naked,  reaching 
home  chafed  and  scarred. 

Horse  racing,  like  foot  racing,  is  a 
favorite  amusement,  and  much  property 
is  wagered  on  these  races.  The  Indians 
were  great' jockeys  and  trained  and  han- 
dled their  horses  with  skill.  When  visit- 
ing another  tribe  they  sometimes  took 
race  horses  with  them  and  won  or  lost 
laige  sums.  The  Plains  tribes  were  ex- 
tremely good  h6rsemen,  in  war  hiding 
themselves  behind  the  bodies  of  their 
mounts  so  that  only  a  foot  and  an  arm 
showed,  and  on  occasion  giving  exhibi- 
tions of  wonderful  daring  and  skill.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1&6  on  Powder  r., 
after  Gen.  Conner's  drawn  battle  with  a 
large  force  of  Arapaho  and  Cheyenne,  an 
Arapaho  rode  up  and  down  in  front  of  the 
command  within  a  few  hundred  yards, 
and  while  his  horse  was  galloping  was 
seen  to  swing  himself  down  under  his 
horse's  neck,  come  up  on  the  other  side, 
and  resume  his  seat,  repeating  the  feat 
many  times. 

The  horse  was  usually  killed  at  the 
ffrave  of  its  owner,  just  as  his  arms  were 
buried  with  him,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  equipped  for  the  journey  that  he  was 
about  to  take.   A  number  of  Plains  tribes 


practised  a  horse  dance.  There  were 
songs  about  horses,  and  prayers  were 
made  in  their  behalf.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  horse's  place  in  ceremony 
was  only  incidental.  On  the  occasion  of 
great  gatherings  horses  were  led  into  the 
circle  of  the  dancers  and  there  given 
away,  the  donor  counting  a  coup  as  he 
passed  over  the  gift  to  the  recipient.  In 
modern  times  the  marriage  gift  sent  by  a 
suitor  to  a  girl's  family  consisted  in  part 
of  horses.  Among  some  tribes  a  father 
gave  away  a  horse  when  his  son  killed 
his  first  big  ^me  or  on  other  important 
family  occasions.  In  the  dances  of  the 
soldier-band  societies  of  most  tribes  2,  4, 
or  6  chosen  men  ride  horses  during  the 
dance.  Their  horses  are  painted,  the 
tails  are  tied  up  as  for  war,  nawk  or  owl 
feathers  are  tied  to  the  forelock  or  tail, 
and  frequently  a  scalp,  or  something 
representing  it,  hangs  from  the  lower  jaw. 
The  painting  represents  wounds  received 
by  the  rider's  horse,  or  often  there  is 
painted  the  print  of  a  hand  on  either  side 
of  the  neck  to  show  that  an  enemy  on  foot 
has  been  ridden  down.  In  preparing  to 
go  into  a  formal  battle  the  horse  as  well 
as  his  rider  received  protective  treatment. 
It  was  ceremonially  painted  and  adorned, 
as  described  above,  and  certain  heirbs  and 
medicines  were  rubbed  or  blown  over  it 
to  give  it  endurance  and  strength. 

Among  some  of  the  Plains  tribes  there 
was  a  guild  of  horse  doctors  who  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  protecting  and 
healing  horses.  They  doctored  horses 
before  going  into  battle  or  to  the  buffalo 
hunt,  so  that  they  should  not  fall,  and 
doctored  those  wounded  in  battle  or  on 
the  hunt,  as  well  as  the  men  hurt  in  the 
hunt.  In  intertrit)al  horse  races  they 
** doctored"  in  behalf  of  the  horses  of 
their  own  tribe  and  against  those  of  their 
rivals.  See  Commerce^  DomesiicatioT^ 
Travel  and  Transportation.       (o.  b.  g.) 

Hosboa.  The  Road-runner  or  Pheasant 
clan  of  the  Hopi,  q.  v. 
Hoo'-bo-».— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 
Hoo'-bo-a  wun-w&— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
406,  1894  (irufE-ira»'cIan').  EMboa  winwA  — 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  584, 1900.  Hnipoa.— 
fiourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884. 

Hosmite.    A  former  Cholovone  village 
on  lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. 
Hosmite.— Pinan.  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1880. 
Kosmitas.— Chamisso  In  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  51, 
1821.    Kowniti.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  5, 1822. 

Hospitality.  Hospitality,  distinguished 
from  charity,  was  a  cardinal  principle 
in  every  Indian  tribe.  The  narratives 
of  many  pioneer  explorers  and  settlers, 
from  De  Soto  and  Coronado,  Amidas 
and  Barlow,  John  Smith  and  the  Pil- 
grims, down  to  the  most  recent  period, 
are  full  of  instances  of  wholesale  hos- 
pitality toward  the  white  strangers, 
sometimes  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
hosts.     Gift  dances  were  a  feature  in 
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every  tribe,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence on  the  plains  during  the  sum- 
mer season  for  large  dancing  parties  to 
make  the  round  of  the  tribes,  return- 
ing in  the  course  of  a  month  or  two 
with  hundreds  of  ponies  given  in  return 
for  their  entertainment.  Every  ceremo- 
nial gathering  was  made  the  occasion  of 
the  most  lavish  hospitality,  both  in  feast- 
ing and  the  giving  of  presents.  In  some 
languages  there  was  but  one  word  for 
both  generosity  and  bravery,  and  either 
one  was  a  sure  avenue  to  distinction.  A 
notable  exemplification  of  this  was  the 
institution  of  the  potlatch  (q.  v.)  among 
the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast,  by  which 
a  man  saved  for  half  a  lifetime  in  order 
to  give  away  his  accumulated  wealth  in 
one  grand  aistribution,  which  would  en- 
title him  and  his  descendants  to  rank 
thereafter  among  the  chiefs.  In  tribes 
where  the  clan  system  prevailed  the  duty 
of  hospitality  and  mutual  assistance  with- 
in the  clan  was  inculcated  and  sacredly 
observed,  anyone  feeling  at  liberty  to 
call  on  a  fellow-clansman  for  help  in  an 
emergency  without  thought  of  refusal. 
The  same  obligation  existed  in  the  case 
of  formal  comradeship  between  two  men. 
Among  the  Aleut,  according  to  Veni- 
aminoff,  the  stranger  received  no  invita- 
tion on  arriving,  but  decided  for  himself 
at  which  house  he  chose  to  be  a  guest, 
and  was  sure  to  receive  there  every  at- 
tention as  long  as  he  might  stay,  with 
food  for  the  journey  on  his  departure. 

On  the  other  hand  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  Indian  was  strictly  charitable, 
in  the  sense  of  extending  help  to  those 
unable  to  reciprocate  either  for  them- 
selves or  for  their  tribes.  The  life  of  the 
savage  was  precarious  at  best,  and  those 
who  had  outlived  their  usefulness  were 
very  apt  to  be  neglected,  even  by  their 
own  nearest  relatives.  Hospitality  as  be- 
tween equals  w^as  a  tribal  rule;  charity 
to  the  helpless  depended  on  the  disposi- 
tion and  ability  of  the  individual.  See 
Ethics  and  Morals^  Feasts.  (j.  m.) 

Hogtayuntwa  (Ho'^stfi-y6^twa^\  *  there 
he  cast  a  lean  thin^  into  the  fire.' — Hew- 
itt). An  Oneida  village  that  stood  on  the 
site  of  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Ho-'itt-yon-twiin'.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Infn,  1906. 
Ho-tta-yun'-twii. — Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  473, 1851. 

Hosnkhannn  ( *  foolish  dogs ' ) .  Given  as 
an  Arikara  band  under  chief  Sithauche 
about  1855,  but  properly  a  dance  society. 
Foolish  DoM.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
143. 1851.  uo-iuk'-hau-au.— Havden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.,  357, 1862. 

HoBukhaunnkarerihn  ('little  foolish 
dogs' ).  Given  as  an  Arikara  band  under 
chief  Tigaranish  about  1855,  but  prop- 
erly a  dance  society. 

Ho-tuk'-hau-no-ka-re'-ri-hu.  —  Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  357, 1862.    Little  Foolith  Dogs.— Ibid. 


Hotachi  (*elk').  A  Missouri  genr,  co- 
ordinate with  the  Khotachi  gens  oi  the 
Iowa. 

Ho-ma'.—Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  24r  1897. 
Hoo'-ma.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877.  io-ta'- 
tci— Dorsey,  op.  cit. 

Hotagafltlas-hadai  (XytAgastLasxa^da-i, 
'people  who  run  about  in*  crowds').  A 
subdivision  of  the  Chaahl-lanas,  a  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  settled  in 
Alaska.  They  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
named  because  they  were  so  numerous 
that  when  visitors  came  great  crowds  ran 
to  meet  them. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
276,  1905. 

Hotalihayana  (Creek :  hdtali,  hHialif 
*wind,'  *gu8t,'  *hurric&ne* ;  huydna,  *  pass- 
ing'; hence  *  Hurricane  town').  A  for- 
mer Lower  Creek  or  Seminole  town  in 
Dougherty  co. ,  Ga. ,  established  by  Indians 
of  Chiaha  on  the  e.  bank  of  Flint  r.,  6  m. 
below  the  junction  of  Kitchofooni  cr. 
Settlers  from  the  adjacent  Osotchi  had 
mingled  with  the  20  families  of  the  village 
in  Hawkins'  time  ( 1799) .  It  had  27  fami- 
lies in  1832.  (a.  8.  G.) 
Fatehennyaha.— Brinton,  Florida  Penin.,  145,  1869. 
Holatlahoanna.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 24th  Cong.,  let 
sess. ,  300, 1836.  Ho  tal  le  ho  yar  aar.— ^hoolcra  ft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678,  1854.  O-tel-le-who-yau-nan.— 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  64, 1848.  OteUewhoyon- 
neo.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  163,  1837.  Tale- 
haaas.— Ibid.  (1797),  68.  TalOioiiTana.— Peni^re 
in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  311,  1^  Talle-whe- 
anaa.— Ibid.,  364.  Telhoaaas.— Kinnard  (1792)  in 
Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  313,  1832.  Telli- 
huana.— Ibid.,  883.    TeUaiaaa.— Ibid. 

Hotamimflaw  {Hotdm-tmsdWy  'foolish  or 
crazy  dogs*).  A  warrior  society  of  the 
Cheyenne,  q.  v. 

HoaW mftsMu.— Grinnell,  infn.  1906  (lit.  'dogs 
crazy*).    Hot<m-Imai£w.— Mooney,  infn,  19(». 

Hotamitanio  (Hot&miia/nw^  *  dog  men'; 
sing.,  Hotdmitd^n).  A  warrior  society  of 
the  Cheyenne  (q.  v.),  commonly  known 
to  the  whites  as  Dog  Soldiers.  See  Mili- 
tary Societies,  ( J.  m.  ) 
Dog  Men's.— Q.  A.  Dorsey,  The  Cheyenne.  15, 1905. 
Dog  Soldier  band.— Culbertson  in  Smithmn.  Rep. 
1850, 143, 1851.  HoUunita'nio.— Mooney.  infn.  1905 
(see  p.  256  of  this  Handbook) .  Ho-tamM-ta'-niH».— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  281. 1862 
(incorrectly  given  as  the  name  of  a  dance,  but 

Sroperlv  intended  for  the  dance  of  this  society). 
[I'ttavil'ndt.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  Af  E..  1026. 
1896  (=•  heavy  eyebrows':  another  name) . 

Hotao  (Xo^tao).  A  legendary  Haida 
town  that  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the 
8.  w.  coast  of  Maude  id.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte group,  Brit.  Col.  From  this  place, 
according  to  one  account,  came  the  an- 
cestress of  the  Hlgaiu-lanaa — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

HotdjihoaB  (XoUdjixoa^s^  *hair  seals  at 
low  tide').  A  former  Haida  town  on 
Lyell  id.,  near  the  n.  end  of  Darwin  sd., 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was 
occupied  bv  the  Hagi-lanas. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Hothlepoya.    See  Menewa. 

Hotnas-hadai  (^ot  nas  xadaf-i,  'box- 
house  people*).     Given  by  Boaa  (Fifth 
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Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  27,  1889)  as  the 
name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas, 
a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida 
ia  Alaska.  It  is  in  reality  only  a  house 
name  belonging  to  that  family,  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Hot  Springs.  A  summer  camp  of  the 
Sitka  Indians  on  Baranoff  id.,  Alaska. 
There  were  26  people  there  in  1880. — Pe- 
troff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32, 1884.   . 

Hottrochtac.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
minion,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Honaneiha.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  (Margry,  D^., 
Ill,  409, 1878)  in  1687,  while  he  was  stay- 
ing with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r.  of  " 
Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe  as 
being  among  his  enemies. 

Honattoehronon  (Huron:  Kwathoge^- 
rdnotij  *  people  of  the  sunsetting  or  of 
the  westM.  One  of  a  number  of  tribes, 
mentionea  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1640,  which  were  reputed  to  be  seden- 
tary, populous,  and  agricultural.  Later 
the  form  Quatoghe,  or  Quadoge,  is 
found  as  the  name  of  the  s.  end  of  L. 
Michigan,  being  so  employed  on  Mitch- 
ell's map  of  the  British  Colonies  in  N.  A., 
of  1755,  and  on  Jefferys*  and  D*Anville's 
mape,  the  one  of  1777  and  the  other  of 
1775.  Meaning  simply  *  people  of  the 
west*,  it  was  evidently  the  name  of  some 

r)ple  living  in  the  w. ,  at  the  s.  end  of 
Michigan.  Forsome  unknown  reason 
the  name  Quatoghees  or  Quatoghies  was 
applied  to  the  Tionontati  by  Colden,  and 
by  Gallatin,  Schoolcraft,  and  others  who 
followed  him;  but  this  is  an  apparent 
error,  as  the  Tionontati,  or  Hurons  du 
Petun,  never  lived  at  the  s.  end  of  L. 
Michigan.  In  the  famous  deed  of  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Five  Nations  to 
the  King  of  England,  in  1701,  Quadoge 
is  given  as  the  western  boundary,  at  a 
point  w.  of  the  Miami.  Father  Potier, 
who  resided -at  Detroit  in  1751,  says  that 
8atoeronnon  (Ouatoieronon  and  Quatoke- 
ronon  being  cognate  forms)  was  the 
Huron  name  for  the  Sauk.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
Hoiiattoehronoii.-nJe9.  Rel.,  index.  1858.  Hvat- 
to«hronon.  - Jcf>.  Rel.  1640, 35, 1858.  datoeronnon.— 
Potter,  Rac.  Hur.  et  Oram..  MS.,  1751. 

Ho^jett.  An  unidentified  tribe  contain- 
ing 40  men  described  as  of  fine  stature, 
living  on  a  branch  of  Red  r.  of  Louisiana, 
6  leagues  from  the  main  stream,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. — Baudry 
des  Lozieres,  Voy.  a  la  Louisiane,  242, 
249,  1802. 

Hoatgna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
later  called  Ranchitode  Lugo. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 

Howakeeafl.  Mentioned  with  the  Choc- 
taw as  forming  a  small  party  which  was 
defeated  by  the  Creeks  (Oglethorpe,  1743, 


in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  242,  1855). 
Possibly  a  bad  misprint  for  Timucua. 

Rowiri.  A  ruined  pueblo,  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tewa,  at  the  Rito  Colo- 
rado, about  10  m.  w.  of  the  Hot  Springs, 
near  Abiquiu,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
61,  1890;  IV,  22,  1892;  Hewett  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  40,  1906. 
Ho-ui-ri.— Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

Howkan  i^a^okHan,  aTlingit  word  prob- 
ably referring  to  a  stone  which  stood  up 
in  front  of  the  town,  although  some 
derive  it  from  qowaka^n,  *deer,*  deer  be- 
ing numerous  there).  A  Haida  town  on 
Long  id.,  facing  Dall  id.,  Alaska,  below 
which  a  ^reat  canoe  fight  took  place, 
resulting  in  the  occupancy  of  part  of 
Prince  of  Wales  id.  by  the  Kaigani  Haida. 
It  was  the  seat  of  several  families,  but 
the  Chaahl-lanas  owned  it.  According 
to  John  Work's  estimate  ( 1836-41 )  there 
were  27  houses  and  458  inhabitants. 
Petroff  gave  the  population  as  287  in 
1880-81;  in  1890  there  were  90;  in  1900, 
145,  including  whites.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Hau  kan  hade.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Indianer,  804, 
1885.  Hou  a  guan.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. v,  489, 
1855  (after  Work,  1836-41).  Houkan  Eaade.— 
Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trana.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  125, 1896.  How-a-ffuan.— Dawson.  Q.  Charlotte 
Ids.,  173b,  1880  (after  Work ).  Howakan.— Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  32, 1884.  Howkan.— Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska,  31,  1890.  TJon-a-can.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859  (misprint  from  Work). 

Howongkiit.  A  Hupa  village  of  the 
southern  division,  nearly  due  s.  of  Medild- 
ing,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.  At  this  village  the  first  day's 
dancing  of  the  white  deer-skin  dance  of 
the  Hupa  takes  place.  (p.  e.  c.  ) 

Wang'-kat— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in, 
73, 1877*  Xowtekut.— Goddard,  Life  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa.  12, 1903. 

Hoya.  The  name  of  a  chief  and  also  of 
a  former  settlement  on  or  near  the  s.  coast 
of  South  Carolina,  visited  by  Jean  Ribault 
in  1562.  Apparently  the  Ahoya  men- 
tioned by  \andera  in  1567.  The  people 
were  friendly  with  and  were  possibly 
related  to  the  Edisto,  q.  v. 
Ahojra.— Vandera  (1567)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
16,  1857.  Hoya.— Ribault  (1662)  in  Hakluyt,Voy., 
1600,  379,  1800. 

Hoya  {Xyya,  *  raven*  in  the  Skide- 
gate dialect).  One  of  the  two  great  phra- 
tries  or  clans  into  which  the  Haida  are 
divided.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

K'oa'la.— Boas,  Fifth  and  Twelfth  Reps.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  pasHm  (improperly  applied; 
K'od'la  or  K.'oa'las  means  simply  'people  of  an- 
other clanM.  Ytiil.— Swanton,  infn,  1900  (name 
in  Masset  dialect). 

Hoyagxmdla  (^Xo^ya  ^A^tiLa^  *  raven 
creek').  A  Haida  town  on  a  stream  of 
the  same  name  which  flows  into  Hecate 
str.  a  short  distance  s.  of  C.  Fife,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids. ,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  Djahui-gitinai. — S wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  280,  1905. 

Hoyalafl  (*the  troubled  ones*).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  formerly  occupying  the 
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upper  shores  of  Qoatsino  sd.;  they  were 
exterminated  by  the  Koskimo. 
Ho-ya.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Sec.  Can.  for 
1897,  sec.  II,  70.  Xo'yalM.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  pt.  2,  401,  1902.  Xoyftaat.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  for  1895,  832. 

Hoyima.  A  former  Yokute  ( Maripoean ) 
tribe  on  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  inf  n,  1906. 

Hnaclii.  A  former  Coetanoan  villa^ 
near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Hnaohinera  (so  called  on  account  of  the 
tascal  wood  found  there  in  abundance. — 
Rudo  Ensayo).  An  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  founded  about 
1645,  whicn  afterward  became  a  visita  of  ' 
Baseraca;  situated  on  Tesorobabi  cr.,  a 
branch  of  Rio  Bavispe,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
near  the  Chihuahua  border.  Population 
538  in  1678;  285  in  1730,  but  as  it  became 
the  place  of  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Baquigopa  and  Batesopa  on  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  villages  later  in  the  18th 
century,  the  population  was  augmented. 
Total  pop.  337  in  1900.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Guatiinera.— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763),  Guiteras 
trans.,  217, 1894.  Huaohinera.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  ni,  pt.  1,  69, 1890.  San  Juan  Chiaohi- 
rita,— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  848, 1864  (mentioned 
as  if  distinct  from  Hnachinera) .  8.  Joan  de  Oua- 
ohinela.— Rivera,  Dlario,  leg.  1444. 1736.  8.  Jnaa 
Ouaohinera.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246. 1884. 

Hnadjinaas-hadai.  (Xu^Adjt  na^as  xc/- 
da-ij  *  people  of  erizzly-bear  house').  A 
subdivision  of  the  Koetas  family  of  the 
Kaigani  Haida  of  British  Columbia. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Hnadot  (XiMtdd^s^  *  standing- water  peo- 
ple,' in  allusion  to  the  swampy  nature 
of  the  land  around  their  towns).  A  di- 
vision of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida, 
formerly  occupying  the  e.  shore  of  Gra- 
ham id. ,  Queen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col. 
Originally  they  were  settled  at  Naikun, 
but  on  account  of  wars  they  moved  to  C. 
Ball,  thence  to  Skideeate.  The  Naikun- 
kegawai  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  aristo- 
cratic branch  of  this  family.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 
aua'dos.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada, 
24,  1898.  Xoado't.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 
1905. 

Hnados.  A  small  Haida  town,  inhabited 
by  a  family  bearing  the  same  name,  near 
the  town  of  Hlgihla-ala,  n.  of  C.  Ball, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  280,  1905. 

Hnalga.  Given  by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ii,  180, 1889)  as  the  Moon  clan 
of  the  Mohave;  but  according  to  Kroe- 
ber,  so  far  as  known  the  Mohave  do  not 
name  their  clans,  and  their  name  for  moon 
is  halya. 

Hnalimea.  A  former  Coch imi  rancheria 
under  San  Ignacio  mission.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, about  lat.  28^  40^.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Jan.  17,  X862. 

Haalqailme.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 


Huanei.  A  former  tribe  of  8.  Texas, 
mentioned  with  the  Pampoas,  Mesquites, 
Pastias,  Camamas,  Cacanas,  and  Canas,  as 
a  tribe  for  which  mission  San  Joe^  at  San 
Antonio  had  been  founded. 
ZnauM.— Soils,  Diario.  1767-^,  cited  by  H.  £.  Bol- 
ton, inf  n,  1906. 

Huaqne.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Iiidies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon  in 
1520.  Probably  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast. 

Huascari.  A  tribe  or  band,  probably 
Paiute,  living  in  1775  in  lat  38°  3^,  doubt- 
less ins.  Utah.— Dominguez  and  Eecalante 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2d  s.,  i,  537, 1854. 

Haaflhpatsena  ( huashpa  =  *  dance-kilt ' ) . 
A  pueblo  occupied  after  1605  by  the  an- 
cestors of  the  inhabitants  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo pueblo,  near  the  present  site  of 
the  latter,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,   n.  central  New  Mexico.     The 

Eueblo  was  erected  after  the  destruction, 
y  a  freshet,  of  the  second  Gipuy  (q.  v.) 
to  the  eastward.  A  part  of  Huashpatzena 
was  also  carried  away  by  flood,  compel- 
ling the  villagers  to  move  farther  east, 
where  they  built  the  pueblo  of  Kiua — 
the  present  Santo  Domingo,  q.  v. 
Huaui-pa  Ts«n-a.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers. IV,  187, 1892.  Ua«h-pa  Tie-na.— Ibid.,  iii,  S4, 
1890. 

Huasna.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Hnatabampo.  One  of  the  principal  set- 
tlements of  the  Mayo,  in  Sonora,  Mexico; 
pop.  1,553  in  1900.— Censo  del  Estado  de 
Sonora,  96,  1901. 

Huaxicori.  'A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  lat  23°,  long.  105**  30^,  Smaloa,  Mexico. 
Hualioori.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  map,  1864. 
Hoazioori.— Ibid.,  281. 

Hachiltchik  (Hu^tdOUdtk.  \  round  clear- 
ing ' ) .  A  Pima  village  below  Santa  Ana, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Gila,  ins.  Arizona. 
Horltohttletohok.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Qatsebet, 
MS.,  B.  A. £.,  XX,  199, 1888  (trans,  'plain ').  Hn'- 
tonttcik.— RufiseU.  Pima  MS. ,  B.  A.  £..  1902.  Bvea 
Llano.— Bailey  in  Ind.Afr.  Rep.,  208, 1858.  Llano.— 
Brown,  Apaene  Country,  270, 18©9. 

Huchnom.  A  division  of  the  Yuki  of  n. 
California,  speaking  a  dialect  divei^gent 
from  that  of  the  I&und  Valley  Indians. 
They  lived  on  South  Eel  r.  above  its  con- 
fluence with  the  middle  fork  of  Eel  r.,  or 
in  adjacent  territories,  and  on  the  head- 
waters of  Russian  r.  in  upper  Potter  val- 
ley. To  the  N.  of  them  were  the  Witu- 
komiiom  Yuki,  to  the  b.  the  Wintun,  and 
on  the  other  sides  were  Pomo  tribes. 
The  Pomo  call  them  Tatu,  the  whites 
Redwoods,  from  Redwood  cr. 
Httoh'-nom.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lu, 
126,  1877  (trans,  'outside  the  valley*).  Sad- 
woods.— Ind.  Aff .  Rep. ,  76, 1870.  Tahtoo*.- Po wera 
in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  607, 1872.  Ta-tn.— Powers 
In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  op.  eft,  139  Xso  called  by 
Pomo  of  Potter  valley). 

Huda  ( '  wind  * ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Hud£  taha.— Qatsohet,  Uohee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  70l 
1886. 
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Huddoh.  A  local  name  of  the  hump- 
backed salmon  ISalmo  proteus);  also 
known  as  haddo,  from  huado^  the  name 
of  this  fish  in  Niskwalli  (Rep.  U.  S. 
Comm.  Fish.,  1872-73,  p.  99),  of  the  Sa- 
lishan  stock.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hudedut  (HMedOif),  A  former  Takil- 
man  village  at  the  forks  of  Rogue  r.  and 
Appl^ate  cr..  Oreg. 

Howtetook.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
76,  .1856  (misprint).  How-te-W-oh.-Oibbs  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  428, 1858  (oossibly  the 
same,  or  mistaken  for  the  KikaktsiK).  Hli-de- 
dflt'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  285, 1890. 

Huehnerigita.  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
at  Casas  Grandes,  at  the  w.  foot  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It 
was  already  deserted  in  the  16th  century. 
Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  142,  1893. 

Haelemin.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Huenejel.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861.  Mentioned  as  if  distinct 
from  Huenepel. 

Hueneme.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  s.  of  Saticoy 
r.,  Ventura  co..  Cal. 


Hnejotit«a.~Present  name.     HnexotitUa.— Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  508. 1884.    San  Oerdnimo 
HnexotitUn.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,324. 1864. 
Hnhilp  {Huh'ilp,  *on  the  edge*' 


IgeM. 
of  Up 


•.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer.  Julv  24, 1863. 

We-Be'-mo. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884. 

Huenepel.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861.  Mentioned  as  if  distinct 
from  Huenejel. 

Haepae.  A  Teguima  Opata  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1639;  situated  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
K.  bank  of  Rio  Sonora,  below  lat.  30®. 
Pop.  268  in  1678,  71  in  1730.  In  addition 
to  Its  civilized  Opata  population  it  con- 
tained 10  Yaqui  in  1900. 
Gmpaca.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  1726.  Hulpao.— Davila,  Sonora  Histdr- 
Ico,  317, 1894.  Hu6pa«a.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
344. 1864.  Baa  Lorenso  Ouepaoa.— Ibid.,  843.  Ban 
I«rtaxo  Hnepaoa.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  514, 1884. 

Huertas  (Las  Htiertas;  Span.:  *the 
orchards  *  or  *  kitchen  gardens  * ) .  A  clus- 
ter of  ruined  pueblos  4  m.  below  Socorro, 
N.  Mex.  (Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  495, 
1848);  probably  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Piroe. 

Hueto  Parade  (Span. :  *  bone  set  up '  or 
'standing  bone').  A  former  Pima  and 
Maricopa  village  on  the  Pima  and  Mari- 
copa res.,  Gila  r.,  Ariz.;  pop.  263  Pima 
and  314  Maricopa  in  1858. 
XI  loas  Farado.— Bell  In  Jour  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
1. 231. 1869  ( misquoting  Bailey ) .  El  Jues  Tarado.— 
BaUey  in  Ind.  Aff.  llep,.  207,  208.  1858.  Hueso 
Parrado.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Haexetitlan.  A  pueblo  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
with  a  mixed  population  of  Nevome, 
Tepehuane,  and  Tarahumare.  Its  in- 
baoitants  are  now  civilized. 


village  of  the  Fountain  band  ot  Upper 
Lillooet,  on  Fountain  cr.,  an  s.  affluent 
of  upper  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Dawson  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ii,  44. 

Hnhlitaiga  {HdHi'tdigaj  *war  ford'). 
A  lower  Creek  village  on  Chattahoochee 
r.,  about  the  present  Geoma-Alabama 
boundary,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in  or 
prior  to  1799  removed  to  Oakfuski,  set- 
tling on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Talla- 
noosa. 

^itatoga.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  Ho-ith-le-ti-fao.— Hawkins 
(1799).  Sketch.  45,  1848.  Hothletaga.— Bartram. 
TraTels,  462, 1791.  Hothtetoga.— Swan  misquoted 
by  Oatschet,  Creek  Mi^r.  Leg.,  i,  131,  1884. 
HaOi-taiga.— Ibid,  (correct  form). 

Hahliwahli  ('to  apportion  war').  A 
former  ^per  Creek  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  5  m.  below  Atasi, 
in  Macon  co.,  Ala.  It  obtained  its  name 
from  the  privilege  of  declaring  war  which 
was  accorded  to  it,  the  declaration  being 
sent  from  this  town  to  Tukabatchi,  thence 
to  the  other  villages.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Oawalla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276. 24th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
160,1836.  Ohiwalle.— Ibid..  181.  OleewaUees.— U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1797).  68,  1837.  Oleu  wathU.— Par- 
sons in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  676,  1854. 
01ewalla.-U.  S.  Ind.  Treat  (1827),  420,  1837. 
Olewauleys.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  262,  1865.  Olewella.— Devereux  in  H. 
R.  Doc.  274,  25th  Con^..  2d  sess.,  8,  1888.  Cle- 
wulla.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578.  1864. 
OleyaU.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  i,  589, 1786.  Oluale.— 
Bartram,  Travels,  461,  1791.  OuwaUj.— Wood- 
ward, Reminiscences,  14,  1869.  Elewalles.— 
Weather  ford  (1793)  In  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  All., 
I,  385,  1832.  Hoithlewalee.— Flint,  Ind.  Wars,  206, 
1833.  Ho-ith-le  Waule.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch, 
82,  1848.  HothleawaUy.— Woodward,  Reminis- 
cences. 76, 1858.  Hii'li  Wa'hli.— Gatschet.  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  131,  18tH.  Rollin*  BuUet.— Wood- 
ward, op.  cit.  Sdewaetes.— Weatherford  (1793)  in 
Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  385. 1832.  Teguales.— 
Barcia  (1693).  Enaayo,  813. 1728  (calledaTalapoosa 
town).  Tekeewauleea.— Doyell  (1813)  in  Am.  State 
Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  841. 1832.  Thlea  Walla.— Wood- 
ward.  Reminiscences,  14,  75,  1868  ("Rolling 
Bullet"). 

Hnhliwahli.  A  town  in  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  North  fork  of  Canadian  r.,  above 
Hillabi,  Okla. 

Hu'U-Wa'U.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888.    •liwi'hU.— Ibid. 

Hnhiinata  (Hu-hu^-na-ta).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  near  Santa  Inez  mis- 
sion, Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal.-— Henshaw, 
Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Haiannloh. — A  Clallam  village,  the  mod- 
ern Jamestown,  5  m.  e.  of  Dungeness, 
Puget  sd..  Wash. 

Hui-au-ulto.— Eells,  letter.  B.  A.  £.,  May  21, 1886. 
Jamestown.  —I  bid. 

Hniohol.  A  tribe  of  the  Piman  stock, 
numbering  3,000  to  4,000,  living  in  the 
rugged  Sierra  Madre  of  n.  w.  Jalisco, 
Mexico.  Their  neighbors  on  the  e.  are 
the  Tepecano,  on  the  w.  the  Cora;  in  the 
N.  their  territory  was  formerly  bounded 
by  that  of  the  Tei)ehuane,  and  in  the  s. 
by  the  Jalisco  tribes  proper,  but  these 
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have  largely  given  way  tx)  a  Mexican  and 
mixed  population.  In  many  respects  the 
Huichol  are  closely  related  to  the  Cora; 
they  are  alike  physically,  speak  co^ate 
dialects,  and  exhibit  many  similarities  in 
culture,  thus  leading  some  early  writers 
to  confuse  the  two  tribes. 

Their  country,  drained  chiefly  by  the 
Rio  Chapalagana,  iq  divided  into  three 
principal  districts,  with  the  villages  of 
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Santa  Catarina,  San  Sebastian,  and  San 
Andres  Coamiata  as  their  respective  cen- 
tral seats  of  government.  There  is  little 
political  unity  in  the  tribe.  Each  of  the 
three  districts  controls  the  land  within 
definite  boundaries  and  annually  elects 
officers  of  its  own,  consisting  of  a  gov- 
ernor, an  alcalde,  a  captain,  a  majordomo, 
and  some  minor  oflScials — an  acouisition 
from  the  Spaniards.  These  oflficials  reside 
in  the  central  village,  which  is  also  a 
religious  center.  The  farming  season  is 
spent  in  isolated  lancherias,  and  here 
indeed  some  of  the  natives  live  during  the 
entire  year. 

The  Huichol  are  of  medium  stature, 
three-fourths  of  the  men  ranging  between 
160  and  170  cm. ;  they  are  predominantly 
brachy cephalic  (the  cephalic  index  of  70 
percent  of  the  men  exceeding  80),  with 
rather  short  face  and  slightly  platyrhinic 
nose.  The  body  is  generally  well  devel- 
oped, deformity  being  extremely  rare. 
They  are  healthy  and  prolific,  and  gain 
their  livelihood  by  farming,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  by  j^thering  wild  fruits. 
The  wealthier  Indians  own  good  cattle. 
They  maintain  their  independence  with 
great  jealousy,  but  they  are  generally 
peaceable  and  mild  tempered,  and  show 
marked    fondness    for    music,    dancing, 


flowers,  and  personal  finery.    The  women 
are  adept  in  weaving  and  embroiderv. 

Their  houses  are  quadrangular,  and  are 
built  of  loose  stones,  or  of  stone  and  mud, 
with  thatched  roofs.  The  dress  of  the 
men,  now  slightly  modified,  consisted  of 
a  poncho  made  of  brown,  blue,  or  white 
woolen  fabric,  tightened  at  the  waist  with 
one  to  three  handsomely  embroidered 
girdles,  and  short •  breeches  of  poorly 
dressed  deerskin  without  hair,  at  the 
lower  edges  of  which  were  strung  a  num- 
ber of  leathern  thongs.  To-day  these  are 
supplanted  by  trousers  of  white  cotton. 
The  males  wear  straw  hats  handsomely 
decorated  in  many  ways.  Pouches  woven 
of  wool  or  cotton  in  ^reat  variety  of  design 
form  a  part  of  their  costume.  Several 
such  bags  generally  hang  from  a  woven 
string  around  the.  waist;  on  ceremonial 
occasions  as  many  as  a  dozen  mav  l^  thus 
worn.  The  women  wear  short  skirts  and 
ponchos  of  cotton  cloth,  sometimes  nicely 
embroidered.  Both  the  men  and  the 
women  wear  over  their  shoulders,  on 
gala  occasions,  a  small  cotton  shawl, 
richly  embroidered  with  red  or  red  and 
blue  thread.  Sandals  are  worn  by  men. 
The  men  tie  the  hair  in  a  sort  of  queue 
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with  a  colored  hair  ribbon,  or  confine  it 
at  the  neck  behind.  The  women  usually 
wear  the  hair  loose. 

The  Huichol  are  polygamists.  They 
preserve  their  aboriginal  religious  beliefs, 
which  however  show  some  Christian  ad- 
mix ture  owing  to  the  teachingsof  the  friars 
which  began  after  the  Spanish  conquest 
of  1 722.  They  have  numerous  small  tem- 
ples, shrines,  and  sacrificial  caves.  Each 
year  a  party  of  men  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
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San  Luis  Potosi  to  gather  peyote  and  to 
procure  holy  water,  and  tneir  return  is 
lolloweil  by  an  elaborate  ceremony.  Jus- 
tice is  administered  almost  entirely  by 
the  Indians  themselves.  Thieves  are 
punished  by  enforced  restitution;  other 
criminals  by  whipping  and  confinement 
without  food;  sorcerers  are  sometimes 
killed.  The  dead  are  buried  in  graves  or 
deposited  in  caves. 

The  Huichol  village^  and  raneherias, 
past  or  present,  include  Bastita,  Chona- 
cate,  Guadalupe  y  Ocotan,  Guayabas,  He- 
diondo,  Kiatate,  Nogal,  Ocota,  Peder- 
nales,  Pochotita,  Popotita,  San  Andres 
Coamiata,  San  Jos^,  San  Sebastian,  Santa 
Catarina,  Santa  Gertrudis,  Soledad, 
Techalotita,  and  Texompa.  (a.  h.) 
Hoiohola*.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  621,  1882. 
Hniteole.— Ibid.,  iii.  719, 1886.  Vi-ra-ri-ka.— Lum- 
boltz,  Huichol  Inds.,  2, 1898  (given  a»  their  own 
name).  VfiMlika.  —Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex- 
ico, n,  21, 1902. 

Hnikoayaken.    Given  as  a  gens  of  the 
Squawmish  on  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Xiiikiia'7axiii.~Boa8.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887. 

Hailacatlan  (Nahuatl:  *  place  of  the 
reeds*).  AformersettlementoftheTepe- 
cano,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de 
Bolafios,  a  short  distance  from  the  town 
of  Bolaflos,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Hrdlicka 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  409,  1903. 
Hvila.— Hrdlicka,  ibid. 

Huililoo.     A  former  Ch umashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
HSl-l-ok.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.    Hnililoo.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Parmer. 
Apr.  24. 1863. 

Hnimen.  A  former Costafi oan  rancheria 
connected  with  Dolores  mission,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,'1861. 

Hainihkaihina  (//ti  Vnii{k'dciP%  'fish 
people*).  A  division  of  the  Washashe- 
wanun  gens  of  the  Osage. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1897. 

Hninikathika.    A  Quapaw  gens. 
TUh  fMis.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 1897. 
Hni'aikaei'iia.— Ibid. 

Hninyirren.    A  former  Costanoan  village 
whose  people  were  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. 
Hoiiirrea.— Arrovo  de  la  Cucsta,  Idiomaa  Calif  or- 
nias,  1821.  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  £. 

Hnirivis.  A  settlement  of  the  Yaqui 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui, 
s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. 

HuadiUc—MOhlenpfordt  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  608,  1882.  Hiuris.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeoe.,  332. 1864.  Huirivia— Velasco  (1860)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  op  cit. 

Hnite  (Cahita:  *archerM.  A  small 
tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  Cahita  group, 
formerly  living,  according  to  Orozco  y 
Berra,  in  the  mountains  of  n.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico,  7  leagues  from  the  "Sinaloas.'' 
They  are  described  as  having  been  an- 
thropophagous, at  open  war  with  all 
their  neighbors,  and  as  barbarous  and 
naked,  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionariee  they  were  gradually  reformed 
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and  were  gathered  into  a  pueblo  where 
they  afterward  became  confounded  with 
the  "Sinaloas."  Whether  they  spoke  a 
dialect  different  from  that  of  the  other 
subdivisions  of  the  Cahita  is  uncertain, 
although  from  statements  by  Father  Perez 
de  Ribas,  in  1645,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
they  did.  They  became  extinct  as  a  tribe 
at  an  early  date,  probably  through  ab- 
sorption by  the  Sinaloa. 
HiutM.~Ribas.  Hist.  Triumphofl,  211, 1646.  San- 
tiaro  Hoiret.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeo^.  383,  1864 
(mission  name  of  settlement).    Vites.— Ibid. 

Hnititnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
N.  California  who  held  the  s.  fork  of  the 
middle  fork  of  Eel  r.  (  a.  l.  k.  ) 

Huixapapa.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874.  . 

Hiikaniiwii(A'Ui(;  nuvm^),  AnoldTlingit 
town  on  the  n.  side  of  Cross  sd.,  Alaska, 
between  the  mainland  and  Chichagof  id. 
Distinct  from  Kukanuwu.        ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Huldanggatt  ( XAldd'flgats^  *  slaves ' ) . 
A  division  of  the  Hagi-lanas,  an  important 
part  of  the  Raven  clan  among  the  Nin- 
stints  Haidaof  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  The  native  story  told  to  account  for 
their  name  relates  that  a  chiefs  wife  was 
once  giving  these  people  food,  and  since 
they  never  seemed  to  have  enough,  she 
finally  said,  "Are  you  slaves?"  Thename 
clung  to  them  ever  after.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Oalda'BfasaL— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada. 25.  1898.  XAlda'igats.— Swan  ton,  Cont. 
Haida.  268, 1905. 

Hnllooetell.  Reported  to  Lewis  and 
Clark  as  a  numerous  nation  living  n.  of 
Columbia  r.,  on  Coweliskee  (Cowlitz)  r., 
above  the  Skilloot,  and  on  Chahwahna- 
hiooks  (Lewis)  r.,  in  1806.  It  was  either 
a  Chinookan  or  a  Salishan  tribe. 
Holl-loo-el-lell. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
117. 1905.  HullooeUeu.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
11.591.1817.  HuUooeteU.— Ibid.,  II.  209. 1814.  Hul- 
loo-«t-tell.— Ori^.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  206, 
1905.    Hul-lu-6t-tall.— Ibid.,  214. 

Hmna  ( *  red ' ) .  A  Choctaw  tribe  living 
■  during  the  earlier  |>eriod  of  the  French 
colonization  of  Louisiana,  7  leagues  above 
Red  r.  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
their  settlement  in  1699  containing  140 
cabins  and  350  families.  A  red  pole  (see 
Baton  Rouge)  marked  the  boundary  be- 
tween them  and  the  Bayogoula  on  the  s. 
In  1706  the  Tonika  fled  to  them  from  the 
Chickasaw,  but  later  rose  against  them 
and  killed  more  than  half,  after  which  the 
remainder  established  themselves  near  the 
site  of  New  Orleans.  Later  they  lived 
along  Bayou  La  Fourche  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Houma,  La. ,  which 
bears  their  name.  They  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct  See  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  1,  113,  1884. 
Homaa.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D^c.  vi,  244, 
1886.  Houma.— Oatschet.  op.  cit.  Omat».— Letter 
of  1682  in  Marjfry.  I>4c..  Ii,  206.  1877.  Ommas.— 
Iberville  (1699),  Ibid.,  IV,  448,  1880.  Ouma.— La 
Salle,  ibid.,  I,  663, 1876. 
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Hmnalija.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

"KumtiriBti  (irom  humashif  ^ to  run').  A 
rancheria  of  288  Tarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Hnmawhi.  A  Shastan  tribe  or  subtribe 
formerly  living  on  the  s.  fork  of  Pit  r., 
Modoc  CO.,  Cal.  According  to  Curtin 
they  were  a  portion  of  the  Ilmawi,  living 
a  short  distance  n.  of  Hot  Spring,  Modoc 

CO. 

HiUna'wL— Curtin,  Ilmawi  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889. 
Hu-mA'-whi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  iii, 
267,  1877. 

Hrnnbo.  A  New  Hampshire  word  for 
maple  s^Tup.  Horatio  Hale  sought  to 
bring  it  mto  relation  with  ombigammgem 
Chippewa  and  closely  related  Algonquian 
dialects,  a  term  signifying  '  he  makes  the 
maple  syrup  boil,'  or  *  boiled  sugar  drink,' 
the  chief  element  being  the  radical  om6, 
*toboil.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Humboldt  Indiant.  The  Paviotso  living 
around  Humboldt  lake,  Nev. — Simpson, 
Rep.  of  Explor.  Across  Utah,  38, 1876. 

Hnme.  A  former  tribe  of  s.  Texas,  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  the  chief  of  which  was 
encountered  in  1675  by  Fernando  ■  del 
Bosque  7  leagues  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
Jume.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat.Geor. 
Mag.,  XIV,  844, 1903.  Jtuneet.  Re\  illagigedo,  MS. 
(1793)  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  806, 1864. 

Hnmeltom  (HumElsom).  "^  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 
475,  1900. 

Hnmkak  (Hum-kak^) .  An  important 
Chumashan  village  formerly  near  Pt  Con- 
ception, Santa  iSirbara  co.,  Cal. — Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Humor.  It  has  been  so  commonly  the 
fashion  to  describe  the  American  Indian 
as  "the  stoic  of  the  woods  without  a 
tear,"  that  he  has  generally  been  denied 
as  well  the  possession  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
That  he  does  not  lack  such,  however,  will 
readily  be  admitted  by  any  one  who  has 
come  to  know  the  Indian  as  he  is,  has 
share<l  his  jneals  and  his  camp  fire,  and 
had  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  r^ 
wit  and  humor  abounding  in  common 
speech  and  in  ancient  legend.  The  pun, 
the  jest  of  all  kinds,  the  practical  joke, 
thedouble-entendre,  of  which  he  is  some- 
times past-master,  are  all  known  to  him. 
Particularly  does  the  awkward  action  or 
the  inexpert  movement  of  the  white  man 
incite  him  to  laughter.  Like  the  white 
man,  he  has  a  fund  of  wit  at  the  expense 
of  the  weaker  sex  and  its  peculiarities. 
The  r^skimo  and  the  Pueblos  especially  are 
merry,  laughing  people,  who  jest  and  trifle 
through  all  the  grades  from  guiet  sar- 
casm to  the  loudest  joke.  This  appears 
in  their  songs  and  legends,  in  which 
humor  and  satire  are  constantly  cropping 


out.  That  the  Micmac  and  closely  rer 
lated  Indian  tribes  of  the  Algonquian 
stock  in  N.  E.  North  America  have  a  keen 
sense  of  the  humorous  and  ridiculous  any 
one  may  convince  himself  by  reading 
some  of  the  tales  in  Leland  and  Prince's 
Kuloskap  ( 1902),  especially  the  episode  of 
the  master  and  the  oabe,  and  the  story  of 
the  wizard  and  the  Christian  priest.  The 
mythic  trickster  is,  in  fact,  found  in  ever>* 
tnbe,  sometimes  as  a  misshapen  person- 
age, sometimes  as  a  supernatural  coyote, 
rabbit,  or  other  animal,  and  the  relation 
of  his  adventures  provokes  the  greatest 
mirth.  Around  their  camp  fires,  and 
**  when  the  spirit  moves  them,"  the  Chip- 
pewa and  related  tribes  can  jest  and  trine 
in  real  fashion.  The  episodes  in  manj 
of  their  tales  and  legends  also  prove  their 
possession  of  witand  humor.  The  Chero- 
kee sense  of  humor  is  proved  bv  their 
myths  and  legends  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1900),  and  that  of  the  Zufii  hy 
the  folklore  of  that  tribe  (Cushing,  Zufii 
Folk  Tales,  1901 ).  The  Kutenai  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Idaho  are  not  withont 
the  virtues  of  humor  and  santu^m  (Cham- 
berlain, Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can., 
70,  1892).  runs  and  mistakes  in  i>ron on- 
elation  easily  set  them  into  fits  ot  laugh- 
ter. The  Pueblos,  Iroquois,  Apache,  some 
of  the  Plains  tribes,  and  those  of  the  n.  w. 
Pacific  coast  had  regular  clowns  or  fun- 
makers  at  some  of  their  dances  and  other 
ceremonies.  Some  Plains  tribes  had  the 
custom  of  marking  the  spot  where 
any  amusing  accident  occurred  while  on 
the  march  m  order  that  later  travelers 
might  inquire  and  learn  the  joke.  See 
Amusements.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hmnptnlips  (said  to  mean  'chilly  re- 
gion'). A  booy  of  Chehalis  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name  emptying  into  Chehalis 
r.,  Wash.  They  are  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Puxallup  school  superinten- 
dent and  numbered  21  in  1904. 


HaintoloiM.~Keflne  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  .574. 
1878.  Humptulip.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  pi.  l,  702.  1901. 
Hump-tu-lups.— Rom  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  18,  1870. 


Um-too-leaux.— Ford,  ibid.,  2S0, 1858. 

Hnna.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  Cro^  sd., 
Alaska,  camping  in  summer  northward 
to  and  bevond  Lituya  bay.  Pop.  1 ,300 
in  1870,  908  in  1880,  and  592  in  1 890.  For 
1900  the  entire  population  of  Gaudekan, 
the  chief  Huna  village,  was  given  as  447. 
Other  towns  in  their  country  ar.»  Akvet- 
skoe,  Hukanuwu,  Klughuggue,  Kukan- 
uwu,  and  Tlushashakian.  Their  social 
divisions  are  Chukanedi,  Koskedi,  Tak- 
dentan,  and  Wushketan. 
Chana-kdn.— Krause,  Thnkit  Ind.,  118.  1885. 
OroM  Sound  Indians.— Kane,  Wand  N.  A.,  app., 
1K59  (traders  name).  Oraas  Sound  Indians. — 
Colycr  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  535.  1870.  Hoonah 
Sow.— Emmons  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hisl.,  ui, 
232.  1903.  Hoone-ahs.— Scott  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
314. 1868.  Boone-aks— Hal  leek  in  Rep.  Sec  Wnr. 
pt.  I,  89, 1868.  Hooniabs  — Scidmore.  Alaska.  127. 
1885.  Hoomd  — Colyer  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  /S\ 
1K70.    Hoonyali.^Peirofl  in  Tentb  Census,  AULska, 
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31,  ISSi.  Humroft.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  314. 
1368.  Huiui.— Pfeiffer,  Second  Journ.  Around 
World,  314,  1856.  Huna  cow.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  489,  1866  (after  Kane;  misprint). 
Huna-kdn.— KiHUse.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  118, 1885.  Hun- 
nas.— Halleck  In  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  i,  39,  1868 
Veena-oaw.— Kane.  Wand  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Whinefa.— Mahony  (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68, 
41at  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  19, 1870. 

Hnnawiirp  {Hu-na-xoUrp).  One  of  the 
Chumaehan  villages  formerly  near  Santa 
Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Hunctn.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Hnngopavi  (Navaho:  *  crooked  nose*). 
An  important  pueblo  ruin  2  m.  above 
Pueblo  Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of  Chaco 
canyon,  at  the  liase  of  the  canyon  wall, 
in  N.  w.  New  Mexico.  It  is  built  around 
3  sides  of  a  court,  the  extremities  of  the 
winffs  being  connected  by  a  semicircular 
double  wall  and  the  space  between  these 
walls  divided  into  rooms.  The  length  of 
the  main  building  is  309  ft;  of  the  2 
win^,  136  ft  each.  The  building  was  4 
stories  high.  There  is  a  circular  kiva  in 
the  court  and  another  inclosed  within  the 
walla  of  the  main  building.  The  one  in- 
closed is  23  ft  in  diameter.  The  masonry 
of  Hungopavi  is  exceptionally  good;  the 
naaterial  is  fine-grained,  grayish -yellow 
sandstone,  compactly  laia  in  thin  mud 
mortar.  The  exterior  walls  of  the  first 
story  are  3  ft  thick.  Walls  still  stand  to 
a  height  of  30  ft,  and  deterioration  has 
proceeded  very  slowly  since  the  ruin  was 
first  described.  See  Hardacre  in  Scrib- 
ner's  Mag.,  Pec.  1878;  Jackson  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  438,  1879,  and  the 
writers  mentioned  below.  (e.  l.  h.) 
Hungo  Parie.— Domeneeh,  Deserts,  i,  200,  1860 
(mlspnnt).  Hungo  Pavia.— Morgan  in  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  xii,  549, 1880.  Hungo  Pavie.— Simpson, 
Exped.  Navaho  Country,  79, 1860.  Huayo  Pavie.— 
Cope  in  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv., app.  LL,  173, 1875. 


Haning  min.  A  large,  rectangular,  pre- 
hintoric  ruin  on  the  ranch  of  Henry  Hun- 
ing  at  Showlow,  Navajo  co..  Am.,  on  a 
rock  table  above  Showlow  cr.  The  pot- 
tery found  on  the  site  is  of  red  and  gray 
ware,  not  of  very  fine  quality.  The  ma- 
sonry of  the  walls  is  goo<l,  but  the  remains 
of  the  pueblo  do  not  indicate  very  long 
occu|«ancy. — Hough  in  Rep.  Nat."  Mus. 
1901,  301,  1903. 

HnnkkhwiUk  ( Hnfl-kgrn^-ffk).  A  former 
Yaguina  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Greg.  — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Hnnkpapa  ( variously  interpreted  *at  the 
entrance/  'at  the  head  end  of  the  circle,* 
*thope  who  camp  by  themselves,'  and 
•wanderers').  A  division  of  the  Teton 
Sioux.  From  the  meager  data  relating 
to  the  history  of  this  band  it  seems  prob- 
able that  it  is  one  of  comparatively  mod- 
ern formation.    When  Hennepin,  in  1680, 


found  what  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
Teton  as  far  b.  as  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  no  mention  of  the  Hunkpapa 
at  that  early  date  or  for  100  years  there- 
after can  be  found  unless  it  be  under  some 
name  yet  unidentified.  Their  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  I^wisand  Clark,  though  it 
is  possible  that  the  tribe  is  included  in  the 
Tetons  Saone  of  those  explorers.  The 
nam^  first  appears  as  Honkpapa,  and 
it  is  properly  written  Hunkpapa  in  the 
treaty  of  1825.  It  is  evident  that  the  tribe 
was  then  well  known,  although  its  his- 
tory previous  to  this  date  is  undetermined. 
The  Tetons  Saone  were  located  by  Lewis 
and  Clark,  in  1804,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Missouri  below  Beaver  cr.,  N.  Dak.,  and 
were  estimated  at  300  men  or  900  souls  in 
120  tipis.  Ramsey  ( 1849)  gave  their  loca- 
tion as  near  Cannonball  r.  Culbertson 
(1850)  gave  their  range  as  on  the  Chey- 
enne, Moreau,  Grand,  and  Cannonball 
rs.,  and  estimated  them  at  320  tipis. 
Gen.  Warren  (1855)  said  that  they  lived 
on  the  Missouri  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Moreau  and  roamed  from  the  Big  Chey- 
enne up  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  w.  to  the 
Black-hills.  He  states  that  they  formerly 
intermarried  extensively  with  the  Chey- 
enne. His  estimate  of  populatioriis  365 
tipis,  2,920  souls.  He  adds  that  many 
of  the  depredations  along  the  Platte  **  are 
committed  by  the  Unkpapas  and  Sihasa- 
pas.*'  It  is  mdicative  of  their  character 
that  they  were  among  the  last  of  the  Da- 
kota to  be  brought  upon  reservations. 
The  Indian  agent,  writmg  in  1854,  says: 
'*All  the  bands  of  Sioux  have  already  re- 
ceived their  presents  with  great  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  excepting  the  Minne- 
cowzues  (Miniconjou),  Blackfeet  (Siha^ 
sapa), and Honepapas( Hunkpapa).  The 
former  band  are  daily  expected  at  the  fort, 
and  will  gladly  receive  their  annuities: 
but  the  Blackfeet  and  Honepapas  still 
persist  in  refusing  any  annuities,  and  are 
constantly  violating  all  the  stipulations  of 
the  treaty.  They  are  continually  warring 
and  committing  depredations  on  whites 
and  neighboring  tribes,  killing  men  and 
stealing  horses.  They  even  defy  the 
Great  Father,  the  President,  and  declare 
their  intention  to  murderindiscriminately 
all  that  come  within  their  reach.  They, 
of  all  Indians,  are  now  the  most  dreaded 
on  the  Missouri.*'  And  when  the  agent 
finally  succ^ided  in  reaching  them  and 
holding  a  council  with  their  chiefs  at  Ft 
Clark,  they  refused  to  receive  the  pres- 
ents sent  by  the  Government,  stating  that 
they  did  not  want  them,  but  preferred  the 
liberty  totakest^alpsand  commit  whatever 
depredations  they  pleased.  They  t«  »ok  part 
in  most  of  the  subsequent  conflicts  with 
the  whites,  as  that  at  Ft  Ph  i  I .  Kearney  and 
that  with  Custer  on  the  Little  Bighorn. 
The  number  of  the  band  in  1891  was  571 ; 
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these  were  ^thered  on  Standing  Rock 
res.,  N.  and  8.  Dak.  The  population  is 
no  longer  given  separately.  The  noted 
Sitting  Bull  was  chief  of  this  tribe,  though 
in  making  treaties  he  signed  also  for  the 
Oglaia. 

Their  subdivisions  as  given  by  J.  O. 
Dorseyare:  (1)  Chankaokhan,  (2)  Che- 
okhba,  (3)  Tinazipeshicha,  (4)  Talona- 
pin,  (5)  Kiglashka,  (6)  Chegnakeokisela, 
(7)  Shikshichela,  (8)  Wakan,  and  (9) 
Hunskachantozhuha.  Culbertson  (Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851)  mentions  the 
following  bands:  Devil's  medicine-man 
band  (Wakan),  Half  breechclout  people 
(Chegnakeokisela),  Fresh  meat  necklace 
people  (Talonapin),  Sleepy  Kettle  band 
(Cheoknba),  Sore  backs  (Chankaokhan), 
Bad  bows  (Tinazipeshicha),  and  Those 
that  carry.  Fire-Heart*s  band  (Chanta- 
apeta's  l^nd)  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  Hunkpapa. 


Ex. 


Honepapas.— Ind. A fT. Rep. , 295, 1854.  Honkpa pa.— . 
"^  K.  Doc.  56, 18th  Cong.,  Ist  seas., 9, 1824.   Houkpa- 

M.— Ram- 

aisprint). 

^  _  .  )ict.,vill. 

185J.  "rfunkpapaa.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1825),  846, 

■^    •       -     •  ilnd.Aff. -^ 


.  56, 18th  Cong.,  l8t 

" p.,471,   -■ 

Rep.  1      .       .  ,       . 

Hunkpepa.— Riggs,  Dakota  Qram.  and  Diet 
52.    Mua"  -.  ^    .    .    ». 


pas.— Ind.  A ff.  Rep. ,  471 ,  1838.  Hunkappat.— Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep.  1849,  86.  1850  (misprint). 
"     "         I.— Rigga,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  vill, 


1826.  Rtankpa-te-daas.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1849.  86. 1850  (mistake).  Niopapa.— Hare  in  Spirit 
of  Missions,  586,  1885  (misprint).  Oak-pa-paa.— 
Hoffman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doe.  36, 83d  Cong..  2d  sess., 
8.  1856.  Oneapapaa.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  107, 1874.  Onoh-pa-pah.— Culbertson  In 
Smithbon.  Rep.  1850.  141, 1851.  Ono-pah-pa.— Don- 
aldson in  Smithson.  Rep.  1885,  pt.  2, 57, 1886.  Ono- 
papa.- (Ratlin.  N.  Am.  Inds..  i.  223. 1844. 


papa.— Donaldson  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  1885,  pt.  2. 
57, 1886.  Onkpahpah.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  ( 1886) .  899. 
1873.  Onkpapah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  494, 
1855.  Ouh-papaa.— Vaughan  in  H.  R.  Doc.  86,  83d 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 1855.  TJnopapa.— Terry  in  Rep. 
Sec.  War  for  1869.  pt.  1. 34.  Uno  Papaa.— Ind.  Aff. 
Repv  1856,  7,  1857.  Unopappaa.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  541,  1878.  Unkpapa  Dakota*.— 
Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.Val.,map.  1862. 
TJnkpapaa.— Warren,  Dacota  Country.  16, 1855. 

Hnnkpatina  (*  campers  at  the  end  of  the 
circle').  One  of  the  two  primary  divi- 
sions of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux,  commonly 
known  as  Lower  Yanktonai,  from  their 
former  range  on  lower  James  r.  of  e. 
South  Dakota.  The  Hunkpatina  are 
seemingly  referred  to  for  the  first  time, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1804,  under  the  name  Honetaparteen, 
as  a  division  of  the  Yankton  oi  the  N. 
They  were  on  intimate  terms  with  the 
Upper  Yanktonai,  who  ranged  about  the 
upper  waters  of  the  James.  They  are 
now  chiefly  on  Crow  Creek  res.,  S.  Dak., 
where  they  numbered  1,009  in  1905. 
In  1866  they  were  estimated  at  2,100. 
Some  others  appear  to  be  attached  to 
Standing  Rock  agency,  N.  Dak.  Their 
bands,  as  given  dv  J.  O.  Dorsey  (15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897),  are:  Putetemini 
(Sweat-lips),  Shungikcheka  (Common 
aogs),  Takhuhayuta  (Eat-the-scrapings- 
of-nides),  Sangona  (Shot-at-some- white- 
object),     Ihasha     (Red-lips),     Iteghu 


(Burnt-face),  Pteyuteshni  (Eat-no-bu^a- 
lo-cows). 

Amkepatinea.— Smet.  Letters.  23, 1848.  Hea-ta-pah- 
taa.-Prescott  in  Schoolcrait,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  160, 
note,  1852.  Hea-toe-pah-toea.— Ibid.  Hoiadebor- 
to.— Clark  (1804)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewband  Clark,  i, 
132,  i9(M.  Honopatela  band.  -Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  M,  34th 
Ck>ng.,l8t  setts.,  11, 1856.  HonepatelaYanotonnaia, — 
H.R.Ex.Doc.l30.84thCong.,l8tses8.,7,1856.  H<m»- 
ta-par-toen.  —  Lewi?  and  Clark,  Dlscov.,  84,  1806. 
Hunk-pate.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  71, 1858.  Honkpatae.— 
Cleveland  in  Our  Church  Work,  Dec.  4,  1K75. 


Hunkpatidan.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  248, 
1851.  Mugkpatidans.— Rif^.Dak.Qram.andDict.. 
xvi,  1852.    Hunkplatia.- Brown  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 


1859,  92, 1860.  Lower  Yaaotonaia.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
871,  1866.  Lower  Yaaotonaaia.- Ibid.,  1871,  525. 
1872.  Lower  Yanktonai.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dor- 
sey, 1879.  Lower  Yanktonnais.  -Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  27, 
18^8.  TJno-pah-te.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867.  281,  1868. 
Unopatina.— Alderson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  266, 1874, 
TJnkepatines.— Smet,  Letters,  87,  note,  1843. 

Hunknwaniohaf' without  a  mother').    A 
band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
HuQku-waniea.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 1897.    Eftaku-wanitoa.- Ibid. 

Haxmint  A  Clallam  village  in  n.  w. 
Washington  which  participated  in  the 
treaty  of  Point  No  Point  in  1855.— U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  800, 1873. 

Huntkaohantoihaha   (Mesgins    tobacco 

Touches').     A  band  of  me  Hunkpapa 
eton  Sioux. 
Honeka-^toioha.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
221,1897.    Htt>aka-toa>tojaha.— Ibid. 

Huntiiig.  The  pursuit  of  game  may  be 
divided  into  two  sets  of  activities,  which 
correspond  to  military  strategy  and  tac- 
tics, the  one  including  the  whole  series 
of  traps,  the  other  hunting  weapons  and 
processes.  Beginning  with  the  latter,  the 
following  9  classes  embrace  all  the  hunt- 
ing activities  of  the  American  Indians: 

(1)  Taking  animals  with  the  hand 
without  the  aid  of  apparatus.  Examples 
of  this  are  picking  up  marine  animals  on 
the  beach  to  eat  on  the  spot,  robbing 
birds*  nests,  and  seizing  birds  on  their 
roosts  on  dark  nights.  Such  unskilled 
taking  developed  the  utmost  cunning, 
agility,  and  strength  for  pursuing,  seiz- 
ing, climbing,  diving,  stealing  upon,  and 
deceiving,  and  the  same  qualities  were 
useful  also  in  the  pursuit  with  weapons. 
The  climax  of  this  first  class  was  the  com- 
munal game  drive,  in  which  a  whole  band 
or  tribe  would  surround  a  herd  of  animals 
and  coax  or  force  them  into  a  gorge,  a 
corral,  or  natural  cul-de-sac. 

(2)  Gathering  with  devices.  To  this 
class  of  activities  belong  substitutes  for 
the  fingers  or  palms,  such  as  rakes  for 
drawing  or  piling  up  sea  food;  a  sharp 
stick  for  getting  worms  by  forcing  them 
out  of  the  ground;  nets  and  scoops  for 
taking  animals  Irom  the  water  (see  FijOi- 
ing^  IS  els)  \  also  dulls,  reatas,  and  bolasfor 
reaching  out  and  grasping.  This  class 
reached  its  climax  in  the  partnership  or 
communal  net,  used  by  the  Eskimo  and 
other  tribes  for  taking  seal  and  also  small 
fish. 

(3)  The  employment  of  apfmratus  for 
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striking,  bruising,  or  breaking  bones,  in- 
cluding stones  held  in  the  hands,  clubs 
with  ^rips,  and  hard  objects  at  the  end 
of  a  line  or  handle,  like  a  slung  shot. 
The  N.  Pacific  tribes  took  great  pains 
with  their  clubs,  carving  on  them  their 
symbolism. 

(4)  Slashing  or  stabbing  with  edged 
weapons.  The  Indians  hfui  little  to  do 
with  metals  and  were  given  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  use  of  stone,  bone,  reeds, 
and  wood  for  stabbing  and  slashing. 
Both  cliipped  and  ground  weapons  were 
used,  either  without  a  handle,  with  agrip, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  shaft  Every  Eskimo 
had  a  quiver  of  da^sgers  for  use  at  close 
quarters,  and  so  had  the  Indian  his  side 
arms.  Edged  weapons,  however,  were 
not  so  common  as  the  weapons  of  the 
next  class. 

(5)  Hunting  with  piercing  weapons, 
the  most  common  of  all  Indian  methods 
of  taking  animals.  The  implements  in- 
clude the  pointed  stick  or  stone,  the  lance, 
the  spear,  the  harpoon^  and  the  arrow 
(q.  v. ).  Weapons  of  this  class  were  held 
in  the  hand,  hurled  from  the  hand,  shot 
from  a  bow  or  a  blowgun,  or  slung  from 
the  throwing  stick.  Each  of  the  varie- 
ties went  through  a  multitude  of  transfor- 
mations, depending  on  game,  materials 
at  hand,  the  skill  of  the  maker,  etc. 

(6)  The  use  of  traps,  pits,  and  snares 
(see  Traps).  The  Tenankutchin  of 
Alaska  capture  deer,  moose,  and  caribou 
bjr  meansof  a  brush  fence,  extended  many 
miles,  in  which  at  intervals  snares  are 
set;  and  the  same  custom  was  practised 
by  many  other  tribes  in  hunting  the 
larger  game.  The  Plains  tribes  and  the 
ancient  Pueblos  captured  deer,  antelope, 
and  wolves  by  means  of  pitfalls. 

(7)  Capturing  game  by  means  of  dogs 
or  other  hunting  animals.  Indian  tribes, 
with  lew  exceptions,  had  no  hunting  dogs 
regularly  trained  to  pursue  game,  but  the 
common  dog  was  very  efficient.  Fowls 
of  the  air,  marine  animals,  and  especially 
carnivorous  animals,  such  as  the  coyote, 
by  their  noises  and  movements  gave  the 
cue  which  aided  the  cunning  and  obser- 
vant hunter  to  identify,  locate,  and  follow 
his  game.     (See  Domestication. ) 

(8)  Hunting  by  means  of  fire  and 
smoke.  In  America,  as  throughout  the 
world,  as  soon  as  men  came  into  posses- 
sion of  fire  the  conquest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  was  practically  assured.  The 
Indians  used  smoke  to  drive  animals  out 
of  hiding,  torches  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
deer  and  to  attract  fish  and  birds  to  their 
canoes,  and  firebrands  and  prairie  fires 
for  game  drives. 

(9)  Taking  animals  by  meansof  drugs. 
The  bark  of  walnut  root  served  to  asphyxi- 
ate fish  in  fresh-water  pools  in  the  south- 


ern states;  in  other  sections  soap  root 
and  buckeyes  were  used. 

In  connection  with  hunting  processes 
there  were  accessory  activities  in  which 
the  Indian  had  to  be  versed.  There  were 
foods  to  eat  and  foods  tabued,  clothing 
and  masks  to  wear,  shelters  and  hiding 
places  to  provide,  and  not  only  must  the 
hunter  be  familiar  with  calls,  imitations, 
decoys,  whistles,  and  the  like,  but  ac- 
quainted with  the  appropriate  hunting 
songs,  ceremonies,  and  fetishes,  and  with 
formulas  for  every  act  in  the  process,  the 
time  for  the  chase  of  the  various  animals, 
the  laws  for  the  division  of  game,  and  the 
clan  names,  connected  with  hunting.  Be- 
sides, there  were  numberless  employments 
and  conveniences  associated  therewith. 
In  order  to  use  the  harpoon  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  a  canoe,  and  with  every 
method  of  hunting  were  connected  other 
employments  which  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  sava^  mind.  There  were  also 
certain  activities  which  were  the  result  of 
hunting.  Questions  presented  themselves 
regarding  transportation,  receptacles,  the 
discrimination  of  useful  sp^ies,  and  the 
construction  of  fences.  A  slight  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  was  necessary  in  order 
to  know  where  to  strike  and  how  to  cut 
up  ^me.  All  these  pve  excellent  train- 
ing in  perception,  skill,  and  cooperative 
effort.  See  Buffalo,  Fishing,  Food,  Fur 
trade,  Horse,  etc.,  and  the  various  sub- 
jects above  referred  to. 

Consult  Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  138, 
1885;  Boas,  Central  Eskimo,  0th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1888;  Catlin,  N.  A.  Inde.,  i-ir,  1844; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist ,  xvii, 
pt.  3,  1905;  Hoffman,  Menomini  Inds., 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Mason,  various 
articles  m  Rep.  Smithson.  Inst,  and  Nat. 
Mus.;  Maximilian,  Travels,  1849;  Mur- 
doch, Ethnological  Results  of  the  Point 
Barrow  Exped.,  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892; 
Nelson,  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Schoolcraft,  Indian 
Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-57.  (o.  i.  m.) 

Hontlatin.    A  division  of  t*  e  Tenan- 
kutchin on  Tanana  r.,  Ala^^ 
Eautlatia.— Dawson  (after  Al]  n  Rep.  Geol. 

Surv.  Can.,  203b,  1887.     Hunt 
on  Alaska,  137,  1887. 

Hnnzapa.    A  former  Ch* 
near  Santa  Bart)ara,  Cal. 
Huizapa.— Bancroft,  Nat.  I 
Hunxapa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fa 

Hnocom.  A  former  C 
near  Santa  Cruz  mission 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  186 

Hupa.  An  Athapascan  tribe  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Triiiitj^  r.,  Cal., 
from  South  fork  to  its  junction  with 
the  Klamath,  including  Hupa  valley. 
They  were  first  mentioned  by  Gibbs  in 
1852;  a  military  post  was  established  in 
their  territory  in  1855  and  maintained 
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until  1892;  aiui  a  reservation  12 ni.  square, 
including  nearly  all  tlie  Huna  habitat,  was 
set  apart  in  Aug.,  1864.  The  population 
in  1888  was  given  as  650;  in  1900,  430; 
in  1905,  412.  They  are  at  present  self- 
supporting,  depending  on  agriculture  and 


HUPA   WOMAN.        (gODOARo) 


stock  raising.  When  they  first  came  in 
contact  with  the  whites,  in  1850,  the  llupa 
were  all  under  the  control  of  a  chief 
called  Ahrookoos  by  the  Yurok  (McKee 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess., 
161,  1853),  whose  authority  is  said  to  have 
extended  ,to  other  peoples  southward 
along  Trinity  r.  The  position  of  chief  de- 
pended on  t  le  possession  of  wealth,  which 
usually  rt/.ained  in  the  family,  caus- 
ing the  chieftainship  to  descend  from 
father  to  son.  In  feasts  and  dances  a 
division  of  the  Hupa  into  two  parts  is 
manifest,  but  this  division  seems  to  have 
no  validity  outside  of  religious  matters. 
The  tribe  occupieil  the  following  perma- 
nent villages:  Cheindekhotding,  Djish- 
tangading,  Haslinding,  Honsading,  How- 
ungkut,    Kinchuwhikut,    Medilding, 


Miskut,  Takimildin^,  Tlelding,  Toltsas- 
ding,  and  Tsewenaldmg.  Powers  (Cont, 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  73,  1877)  gave  Chail- 
kutkaituh,  Wiseomanchuh,  and  Misketoi- 
itok,  which  have  not  been  identified  with 
any  of  the  foregoing;  Gibbs  (MS.  on 
Klamath  river,  B.  A.  K,  1852),  on  infor- 
mation furnished  bv  the  Yurok,  gave 
Wangullewutlekauh,  Wangullewatl, 
Sehachpeva,  and  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tril)es, 
III,  139,  1853)Tashuanta,Sokeakeit(Sok- 
chit),  and  Meyemma. 

The  houses  of  the  Hupa  were  built  of 
cedar  slabs  set  on  end,  the  walls  beir\g  4  ft 
high  on  the  sides  and  rising  to  more  than 
6  ft  at  the  ends  to  accommodate  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  inclosing  a  place  alx>ut  20  ft 
square,  the  central  part  of  which  was  ex- 
cavated to  form  the  principal  chamlier, 
which  was  about  12  ft  square  and  5  ft 
deej).  The  entrance  was  a  hole  18  or  20 
in.  in  diameter  and  about  a  foot  above 
the  ground.  This  was  the  storehouse  for 
the  family  goods  and  the  sleeping  place 
of  the  women.  The  men  occupied  sweat 
houses  at  night.  The  Hupa  depended 
for  food  on  the  deer  and  elk  of  the  moun- 
tains,  the  salmon  and  lamprey  of  the 


HUPA   MAN.       (oOOOARd) 

river,  and  the  acorns  and  other  vegetal 
foods  growing  plentifully  about  them. 
They  are  not^  for  the  beautiful  twined 
baskets  produced  by  the  women  and 
the  fine  pipes  and  implements  executed 
by  the  men.     The  yew  bows  they  used 
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to  make,  only  about  3  ft  long,  strength- 
ened with  Binew  fastened  to  the  back 
with  Rturgeon  glue,  were'  effective  up  to 
75  yds.  and  could  inflict  a  serious  wound 
at  100  yds.  Their  arrows,  made  of  sy- 
rin^  shoots  wound  with  sinew,  into 
which  foreshafteof  juneberry  wood  were 
inserted,  ft  athered  with  three  split  hawk 
feathers  and  pointed  with  sharp  heads 
of  obsidian,  flint,  bone,  or  iron,  some- 
times passed  entirely  through  a  deer. 
The  hunter,  disguised  in  the  skin  of  the 
deer  or  elk,  the  odor  of  his  body  removed 
by  ablution  and  smoking  with  green  fir 
boughs,  simulated  so  perfectly  the  move- 
ments of  the  animal  in  order  to  get  with- 
in bowshot  that  a  panther  sometimes 
pounced  upon  his  back,  but  withdrew 
when  he  felt  the  sharp  pins  that,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  wardmg  off  such  an  at- 
tack, were  thrust  through  the  man's  hair 
gathered  in  a  bunch  at  the  back  of  the 
neck.  The  Hupa  took  deer  also  with 
snares  of  a  strong  rope  made  from  the 
fiber  of  the  iris,  or  chased  them  into  the 
water  with  dogs  and  pursued  them  in 
canoes.  Meat  was  roasted  before  the  fire 
or  on  the  coals  or  incased  in  the  stomach 
and  buried  in  the  ashes  until  cookeil,  or 
was  boiled  in  water-tight  baskets  bv  drop- 
ping in  hot  stones.  Meat  and  fish  were 
preserved  by  smoking.  Salmon  were 
caught  in  latticed  weirs  stretched  across 
the  river  or  in  seines  or  poundnets,  or 
were  speared  with  barbs  that  detached 
but  were  made  fast  to  the  pole  by  lines. 
Dried  acorns  wereground  into  flour,  leach- 
ed in  a  pit  to  extract  the  bitter  taste,  and 
boiled  into  a  mush. 

The  men  wore  ordinarily  a  breechclout 
of  deerskin  or  of  skins  of  small  animals 
joined  together,  and  leggings  of  painted 
deerskin  with  the  seam  m  front  hidden 
by  a  fringe  that  hung  from  the  top,  which 
was  turned  down  at  the  knee.  Moccasins 
of  deerskin  with  soles  of  elk  hide  were 
sometimes  worn.  The  dance  robes  of 
the  men  were  made  of  two  deerskins  sewn 
together  along  one  side,  the  necks  meet- 
ing over  the  left  shoulder  and  the  tails 
nearly  touching  the  ground.  Panther 
skins  were  sometimes  used.  The  hair 
was  tied  into  two  clube,  one  hanging  down 
on  each  side  of  the  head,  or  into  one 
which  hung  behind.  Bands  of  deer- 
skin, sometimes  ornamented  with  wood- 
peckers' crests,  were  worn  about  the  head 
in  dances,  and  occasionally  feathers  or 
feathered  darts  were  stuck  in  the  hair. 
The  nose  wa-?  not  pierced,  but  in  the  ears 
were  often  worn  dentalium  shells  with 
tassels  of  wood  peckers*  feathers.  A  quiver 
of  handsome  skin  filled  with  arrows  was 
a  part  of  gala  dress,  and  one  of  plain 
buckskin  or  a  skin  p>ouch  or  sack  oi  net- 
ting was  carried  as  a  pocket  for  small 
articles.     Women  wore  a  skirt  of  deer- 


skin reaching  to  the  knees,  with  a  long, 
thick  fringe  hanpng  below  and  a  short 
fringe  at  the  waist.  When  soiled  it  was 
washed  with  the  soap  plant.  At  the 
opening  of  the  skirt  in  front  an  apron 
was  worn  underneath.  The  skirts  worn 
in  dances  were  ornamented  with  strings 
of  shell  beads,  pieces  of  abalone  shell, 
and  flakes  of  obsidian  fastened  to  the 
upper  and  of  shells  of  pine  nuts  inserted 
at  intervals  in  the  lower  fringe.  The 
apron  for  common  wear  was  made  of  long 
strands  of  pine-nut  shells  and  braided 
leaves  attached  to  a  belt.  The  dance 
aprons  had  strands  of  shells  and  pendants 
cut  from  abalone  shells.  Small  dentalium 
and  olivella  shells,  pine-nut  shells,  and 
small  black  fruits  were  strung  for  neck- 
laces. A  robe  of  deerskin  or  of  wildcat  fur 
was  worn  with  the  hair  next  to  the  body 
as  a  protection  against  the  cold  and  in 
rai  ny  weather  with  the  hai  r  side  out.  The 
head  covering  was  a  cap  of  fine  basket 
work,  which  protected  the  forehead  from 
the  carrying  strap  whereby  bunlens  and 
baby  baskets  were  borne.  Women,  ex- 
cept widows,  wore  their  hair  long  and 
tied  in  queues  that  hung  down  in  front 
of  the  ears,  and  were  ornamented  with 
strip  of  mink  skin,  sometimes  covered 
with  woodpeckers*  crests,  and  shell  pen- 
dants, and  sometimes  perfumed  with 
stems  of  yerba  buena.  From  their  ears 
hung  pendants  of  abalone  shell  attached 
to  twine.  All  adult  women  were  tattooed 
with  vertical  black  marks  on  the  chin 
and  sometimes  curved  marks  were  added 
at  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

The  imagination  of  the  Uupa  has  peo- 
pled the  regions  e.,  w.,  8.,and  above  with 
mortals  known  as  Kihunai.  The  under- 
world is  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Their 
creator  or  culture  hero,  Yimantuwingyai, 
dwells  with  Kihunai  across  the  ocean  to- 
ward the  N.  A  salmon  feast  is  held  by  the 
southern  divison  in  the  spring  and  an 
acorn  feast  by  the  northern  division  in 
the  fall.  They  formerly  celebrated  three 
dances  each  year:  the  spring  dance,  the 
white-deerskm  dance,  and  the  jumping 
dance.  They  have  a  large  and  varied 
folklore  and  many  very  interesting  med- 
icine formulas.  See  Goddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hupa,  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  1903; 
Hupa  Texts,  ibid.,  1904.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Oha^parahihu.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1903  (Shasta 
name).  Hich'hu.— Kroeber,  inf'n,  1903  (Chima- 
rlko  name).  Hoopa.— Gatschet  In  Beach.  Tnd. 
Miscel.,  440, 1877.  Hoo-pah.— Gibbs  In  Schrxilcruft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  139.  1853.  Ho-pah.— ^Jibbs.  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1852.  HupA.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,iii.73. 1877.  Hupd.— Gatschet  in  Beach, 
Ind.  Mist-el..  440.  1877.  Kishakevira.— Kroeber, 
Infn,  1903(Karok  name).  Nabiltee.— Gibbs,  Na- 
bilt-^  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867  (trans,  'man'). 
Nabil-Ue.— GIbbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
423.  1853.  Nabittse.— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol. 
See.  Lond.,  VI,  84,  1864.  Natano.— Ray  in  Am. 
Nat.,  832. 1886.    Noh-tin-oah.— Azpell.  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

iown  name).  Num-ee-muM.— Ibid. (Yurok name). 
Irlnity  Indiant.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
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4, 82d  Cong.,  spec,  sen.,  161, 1868.    Up-pa.— Hazen 
quoted  by  Glbbe,  Nablltse  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Huron  (lexically  from  French  hurS, 
*  bristly,'  'bristled,'  from  hure,  *  rough 
hair '  (of  the  head),  head  of  man  or  beast, 
wild  boar's  head;  old  French,  'muzzle  of 
the  wolf,  lion,'  etc.,  'the  scalp,'  'a  wig'; 
Norman  French,  hurif  'rugged';  Rou- 
manian, huriey  'rough  earth,'  and  the 
suffix  -oUy  expressive  of  depreciation  and 
employed  to  form  nouns  referring  to  per- 
sons) .  The  name  Hnron^  frequently  with 
an  added  epithet,  like  vilam,  *  base,'  was 
in  use  in  France  as  early  as  1 358  ( La  Cume 
deSainte-Palaye  in  Diet.  Hist,  de  I'Ancien 
Lan^ge  Fran^oise,  1880)  as  a  name  ex- 
pressive of  contumely,  contempt,  and  in- 
sult, signifying  approximately  an  un- 
kempt person,  knave,  ruffian,  lout,  wretch. 
The  peasants  who  rebelled  against  the 
nobility  during  the  captivity  of  King  John 
in  England  in  1358  were  called  both 
Hwrons  and  Jacques  or  Jacques  bans  horn- 
mes,  the  latter  signifying  approximately 
'simpleton  Jacks,'  and  so  the  term  Jac- 
querie was  applied  to  this  revolt  of  the 
peasants.  But  Father  Lalement  ( Jes.  Rel. 
for  1639,  51,  1858),  in  attempting  to  give 
the  origin  of  the  name  Huron^  says  that 
about  40  years  previous  to  his  time, 
i.  e.,  about  1600,  when  these  people  first 
reached  the  French  trading  posts  on  the 
St  Lawrence,  a  French  soldier  or  sailor, 
seeing  some  of  thet^  barbarians  wearing 
their  haircropped  and  roached,  gave  them 
the  name  Hurons,  their  heads  suggesting 
those  of  wild  boars.  Lalen)ent  declares 
that  while  what  he  had  advanced  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  name  was  the 
most  authentic,  "others  attribute  it  to 
some  other  though  similar  origin."  But 
it  certainly  does  not  appear  that  the  re- 
bellious French  peasants  in  1358,  men- 
tioned above,  were  called  Hurons  because 
they  had  a  similar  or  an  identical  manner 
of  wearing  the  hair;  for,  as  has  been 
stated,  the  name  had,  long  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  French  in  America,  a 
well-known  derogatory  signification  in 
France.  So  it  is  quite  pro&ble  that  the 
name  was  applied  to  the  Indians  in  the 
sense  of  *an  unkempt  person,'  *a  bristly 
savage,'  'a  wretch  or  lout,'  *  a  ruffian.* 

A  contederation  of  4  highly  organized 
Iroquoian  tribes  with  several  small  de- 
pendent communities,  which,  when  first 
known  in  1615,  occupied  a  limited  terri- 
torvj  sometimes  called  Huronia,  around 
L.  Simcoe  and  s.  and  e.  of  Georgian  bay, 
Ontario.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1639  the  names  of  these  tribes, 
which  were  independent  in  local  affairs 
onl  V,  were  the  Attignaouantan  ( Bear  peo- 
ple), the  Attigneenongnahac  (Cord  peo- 
pled the  Arendahronon  (Rock  people), 
and  the  Tohontaenrat  (Atahonta'enrat  or 
Tohonta^enrat,  White-eared  or  Peer  peo- 
ple ) .    Two  of  the  dependent  peoples  were 


the  Bowl  people  and  the  Ataronchronon. 
Later,  to  escape  ilestruction  by  the  Iro- 
quois, the  Wenrohronon,  an  Iroquoian 
tribe,  in  1 639,  and  the  Atontrataronnon,  an 
Algonauian  people,  in  1644,  sought  asylum 
with  the  Huron  confederation.  In  the 
Huron  tongue  the  common  and  gen- 
eral name  of  this  confederation  of  tnbes 
and  dependent  peoples  was  Wendat  (8en- 
dat),  a  designation  of  doubtful  analysis 
and  si^ification,  the  most  obvious  mean- 
ing being  *  the  islanders'  or  'dwellers  on 
a  peninsula.'  According  to  a  definite  tra- 
dition recorded  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1639,  the  era  of  the  formation  of  this  con- 
federation was  at  that  period  compara- 
tively recent,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  date 
of  membership  of  the  last  two  tribes  men- 
tioned therein  is  concerned.  According 
to  the  same  authority  the  Rock  people 
were  adopted  about  60  years  and  the 
Deer  people  about  30  years  (traditional 
time)  previous  to  1639,  thus  carrying 
back  to  about  1590  the  date  of  the  immi- 
gration of  the  Rock  people  into  the  Huron 
country.  The  first  two  principal  tribes 
in  1639,  re^rding  themselves  as  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants  of  the  land,  claimeii  that 
they  knew  with  certainty  the  dwelling 
places  and  village  sites  of  their  ancestors 
m  the  country  for  a  period  exceeding  200 
years.  Having  received  and  adopted  the 
other  two  into  their  country  and  state, 
they  were  the  more  important  Officially 
ancf  in  their  councils  they  addressed 
each  other  by  the  formal  political  tenna 
'brother'  and  'sister';  they  were  also 
the  more  populous,  having  incorporated 
many  persons,  families,  clans,  and  peo- 
ples, who,  preserving  the  name  and  mem- 
ory of  their  own  founders,  lived  among 
the  tribes  which  adopted  them  as  small 
dependent  communities,  maintaining  the 
general  name  and  having  the  community 
of  certain  local  rights,  and  enjoyed  the 
powerful  protection  and  shared  with  it 
the  community  of  certain  other  rights, 
interests,  and  obligations  of  the  great 
Wendat  commonwealth. 

The  provenience  and  the  course  of  mi- 
gration of  the  Rock  and  Deer  tribes  to 
the  Huron  country  appear  to  furnish  a 
reason  for  the  prevalent  but  erroneous 
belief  that  all  the  Iroquoian  tribes  came 
into  this  continent  from  the  valley  of  the 
lower  St  Lawrence.  There  is  presump- 
tive evidence  that  the  Rock  and  the  Deer 
tribes  came  into  Huronia  from  the  middle 
and  upper  St  Lawrence  valley,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  expelled  therefrom 
by  the  Iroquois,  hence  the  expulsion  of 
the  Rock  and  the  Deer  people  from  lower 
St  Lawrence  valley  has  been  mistaken 
for  the  migration  of  the  entire  stock  from 
that  region. 

In  his  voyages  to  the  St  Lawrence  in 
1534-43,  Jacques  Gartier  found  on  the 
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present  sites  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and 
along  both  banks  of  this  river  above  the 
Saguenay  on  the  n.  and  above  Gasp^ 
peninsula  on  the  s.  bank,  tribes  speaking 
Iroquoian  tongues,  for  there  were  at 
least  two  dialects,  a  fact  well  established 
by  the  vocabularies  which  Cartier  re- 
corded. Lexical  comparison  with  known 
Iroquoian  dialects  indicates  that  those 

rken  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  that  early^ 
e  were  Huron  or  Wendat.  Cartier 
further  learned  that  these  St  Lawrence 
tribas  were  in  fierce  combat  with  peoples 
dwelling  southward  from  them,  and  his 
hosts  complained  bitterly  of  the  cruel  at- 
tacks made  on  them  by  their  southern 
foes,  whom  they  called  Toudamani  (Tru- 
damans  or  Trudamani)  and  Agouionda 

{Onkhiio'iHh&*  is  an  Onondaga  form),  the 
atter  signifying  *  those  who  attack  us.* 
Although  he  may  have  recorded  the  na- 
tive names  as  nearly  phonetically  as  he 
was  able,  yet  the  former  is  not  a  distant 
approach  to  the  well-known  Tsonnon- 
towanen  of  the  early  French  writers,  a 
name  which  Champlain  printed  Chonon- 
louaroiion  (probably  written  Chonon- 
touarotlon),  the  name  of  the  Seneca, 
which  was  sometimes  extended  to  in- 
clude the  Cayuga  and  Onondaga  as  a  geo- 
§raphical  group.  Lescarbot,  failing  to 
na  in  Canada  in  his  time  the  tongues 
recorded  by  Cartier,  concluded  that  *'the 
change  of  language  in  Canada''  was  due 
"to  a  destruction  of  people,"  and  in  1603 
be  declared  (Nova  Francia,  170,  1609): 
"For  It  is  some  8  years  since  the  Iro- 
quois did  aa^mble  themselves  to  the 
number  of  8,000  men,  and  discomfited 
all  their  enemies,  whom  they  surprised 
in  their  enclosures;"  and  (p.  290)  **by 
such  surprises  the  Iroquois,  being  in 
number  8,000  men,  have  heretofore  ex- 
terminated the  Algoumequins,  them  of 
Hochelaga,  and  others  bordering  upon 
the  great  river."  So  it  is  probable  that 
the  southern  foes  of  the  tribes  along 
the  St  Lawrence  in  Cartier* s  time  were 
the  Iroquois  tribes  anterior  to  the  for- 
mation of  their  historical  league,  for  he 
was  also  informed  that  these  Agouionda 
**doe  continually  warre  one  ap:ainst  an- 
other"-—a  condition  of  affairs  which 
ceased  with  the  formation  of  the  league. 
Between  the  time  of  the  last  voyage  of 
C^ulier  to  the  St  Lawrence,  in  1543,  and 
the  arrival  of  Champlain  on  this  river  in 
1603,  nothing  definite  is  known  of  these 
trib^  and  their  wars.  Champlain  found 
the  dwelling  places  of  the  tnbes  discov- 
ered by  CaStier  on  the  St  Lawrence  de- 
serted and  the  region  traversed  only 
rarely  by  war  parties  from  extralimital 
Algonquian  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the 
borders  of  the  former  territory  of  the  ex- 
pelled Iroquoian  tribes.  Against  the 
aforesaid  Iroquoian  tribes  the  Iroquois 


were  still  waging  relentless  warfare, 
which  Champlain  learned  in  1622  iiad 
then  lasted  more  than  50  years. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  confedera- 
tion of  tribes  strictly  called  Uurons  by 
the  French  and  Wendat  (8endat)  in  their 
own  tongue.  But  the  name  Hurons  was 
applied  m  a  general  way  to  the  Tionon- 
tati,  or  Tobacco  tribe,  under  the  form 
"Huron  du  P^tun,*'  and  also,  although 
rarely,  to  the  Attiwendaronk  in  the  form 
"Huron  de  la  Nation  Neutre."  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Huron  or  Wendat 
confederation  and  the  more  or  less 
thorough  dispersal  of  the  several  tribes 
composing  it,  the  people  who,  as  political 
units,  were  originally  called  Huron  and 
Wendat,  ceased  to  exist.  The  Tionontati, 
or  Tobacco  tribe,  with  the  few  Huron 
fugitives,  received  the  name  "  Huron  du 
Petun*'  from  the  French,  but  they  be- 
came known  to  the  English  as  Wendat. 
corrupted  to  Yendat,  Guyandotte,  and 
finally  to  Wyandot.  The  Jesuit  Relation 
for  1d67  says:  "The  Tionnontateheron- 
nons  of  to-day  are  the  same  people  who 
heretofore  were  called  the  Hurons  de  la 
nation  du  p^tun."  These  were  the  so- 
called  Tobacco  nation,  and  not  the  Wen- 
dat tribes  of  the  Huron  confederation. 
So  the  name  Huron  was  employed  only 
after  these  Lauren tian  tribes  became  set- 
tled in  the  region  around  L.  Simcoe  and 
Georgian  bay.  Champlain  and  his 
French  contemporaries,  after  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Iroquois  tribes  of 
New  York,  called  the  Hurons  tes  bona 
Iroquois,  *the  good  Iroquois,*  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  hostile  Iroquois 
tribes.  The  Algonquian  allies  of  the 
French  called  the  Hurons  and  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  Nadowek,  *adders,*  and  In^- 
khowekf  *  real  serpents,*  hence,  'bitter ene- 
mies.' The  singular  Iri^komf  with  the 
French  suflBx  -ow,  has  become  the  fa- 
miliar "Iroquois.**  The  term  Nadoue  in 
various  forms  (e.  g.,  Nottaway)  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Algonquian  tribes  generally 
to  all  alien  and  hostile  peoples.  Cham- 
plain also  called  the  Hurons  OchcUeguin 
and  VharioauoiSy  from  the  names  of 
prominent  cniefs.  The  Delawares  called 
them  Talamatarit  while  the  peoples  of  the 
"Neutral  Nation*'  and  of  the  Huron 
tribes  applied  to  each  other  the  term 
Attituendaronk,  literally,  'their  speech  is 
awry,*  butfreely,  *they  are  stammerers,* 
referring  facetiously  to  the  dialectic  dif- 
ference between  the  tongues  of  the  two 
peoples. 

In  1615  Champlain  found  all  the  tribes 
which  he  later  called  Hurons,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Wenrohronon  and  the 
Atontrataronon,  dwelling  in  Huronia 
and  waging  war  against  the  Iroquois 
tribes  in  New  York.  When  Cartier  ex- 
plored the  St  Lawrence  valley,  in  1534-43, 
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Iroquoian  tribes  occupied  the  n.  bank  of 
the  river  indefinitely  northward  and 
from  Saguenay  r.  eastward  to  Georgian 
bay,  with  no  intrusive  alien  bands  (despite 
the  subsequent  but  doubtful  claim  of  the 
Onontchataronon  to  a  former  possession 
of  the  island  of  Montreal),  and  also  the 
8.  watershed  from  the  Bay  of  (Jasp^  w.  to 
the  contiguous  territory  of  the  Iroquois 
confederation  on  the  line  of  the  e.  water- 
shed of  L.  Cham  plain. 

The  known  names  of  towns  of  these 
Laurentian  Iroquois  are  Araste,  Hagon-  - 
chenda,  Hochelaga,  Hochelay,  Satadin, 
Stadacona,  Starnatan,  Taiila,  Teguenon- 
dahi,  and  Tutonaguy.  But  Cartier,  in 
speaking  of  the  people  of  Hochelaga, 
remarks:  **  Notwithstanding,  the  said 
Canadians  are  subject  to  them  with  eight 
or  nine  other  peoples  who  are  on  the  said 
river."  All  these  towns  and  villages 
were  abandoned  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Champlainon  the  St  Lawrence  in  1603. 
Of  the  towns  of  the  Hurons,  Sa^ard  says: 
"There  are  about  20  or  ^5  towns  and 
villages,  of  which  some  are  not  at  all 
shut,  nor  closed  [palisaded],  and  others 
are  fortified  with  long  pieces  of  timber  in 
triple  ranks,  interlaced  one  with  another 
to  the  height  of  a  long  pike  [16  ft],  and 
reenforced  on  the  inside  with  broad,  coarse 
strips  of  bark,  8  or  9  ft  in  height;  below 
there  are  large  trees,  with  their  branches 
lopped  off,  laid  lengthwise  on  very  short 
trunks  of  trees,  forked  at  one  end,  to 
keep  them  in  place;  then  above  these 
stakes  and  bulwarks  there  are  galleries  or 
platforms,  called  ondaq^a  { *  box ' ),  which 
are  furnished  with  stones  to  l>e  hurled 
against  an  enemy  in  time  of  war,  and 
with  water  to  extinguish  any  fire  which 
might  be  kindled  against  them.  Persons 
ascend  to  these  by  means  of  ladders  quite 
poorly  made  and  difficult,  which  are 
made  of  long  pieces  of  timber  wrought  by 
many  hatchet  strokes  to  hold  the  foot 
firm  in  ascending.*'  Champlain  says  that 
these  palisades  were  85  ft  in  height.  In 
accord  with  the  latter  authority,  Sagard 
says  that  these  towns  were  in  a  measure 
permanent,  and  were  removed  to  new 
sites  only  when  they  became  too  distant 
from  fuel  and  when  their  fields,  for  lack 
of  manuring,  became  worn  out,  which 
.occurred  every  10,  20,  30,  or  40  years, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  country,  the  richne**s  of  the  soil,  and 
the  distance  of  the  forest,  in  the  middle 
of  which  they  always  built  their  towns 
and  villages.  Champlain  says  the  Hu- 
rons planted  large  quantities  of  several 
kinds  of  corn,  which  grew  finely, 
squashes,  tobacco,  many  varieties  of 
bcAUs,  and  sunflowers,  and  that  from  the 
seeds  of  the  last  they  extracted  an  oil 
with  which  they  anointed  their  heads 
and  employed  for  various  other  purposes. 


The  government  of  these  tribes  was 
vested  by  law  in  a  definite  number  of 
executive  oflScers,  called  **chief8"  (q.  v.) 
in  English,  who  were  chosen  by  the  suf- 
frage of  the  child-bearing  women  and 
organized  by  law  or  council  decree  into 
councils  for  legislative  and  judicial  pur- 
poses. There  were  five  units  in  the 
social  and  political  organization  of  these 
tribes,  namely,  the  family,  clan,  phratry, 
tribe,  and  confederation,  which  severally 
expressed  their  will  through  councils  co- 
ordinate with  their  severfi  jurisdictions 
and  which  made  necessary  various  grades 
of  chiefs  in  civil  affairs.  In  these  com- 
munities the  civil  affairs  of  government 
were  entirely  differentiated  from  the 
military,  the  former  being  exercised  by 
civil  officers,  the  latter  by  military  offi- 
cers. It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
same  person  performea  the  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  function,  but  to  do  so  he 
must  temporarily  resign  his  civil  au- 
thority should  it  De  incumbent  on  him  to 
engage  in  military  affairs,  and  when  this 
emergency  was  past  he  would  resume  his 
civil  function  or  authority. 

In  almost  every  family  one  or  more 
chiefship  titles,  known  by  particular 
names,  were  hereditary,  and  there  might 
even  be  two  or  three  different  grades  of 
chiefs  therein.  But  the  candidate  for  the 
incumbency  of  any  one  of  these  dignities 
was  chosen  only  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
mothers  among  the  women  of  his  family. 
The  selection  of  the  candidate  thus  made 
was  then  submitted  for  confirmation  to 
the  clan  council,  then  to  the  tribal  coun- 
cil, and  lastly  to  the  great  federal  council 
composed  of  the  accredited  delegates  from 
the  various  allied  tribes. 

The  tribes  composing  the  Hurons  rec- 
ognized and  enforced,  among  others,  the 
rights  of  ownership  and  inheritance  of 
property  and  dignities,  of  liberty  and  se- 
curity of  person,  in  names,  of  marriage, 
in  pei*sonal  adornment,  of  hunting  and 
fishing  in  specified  territory,  of  prece- 
dence in  migration  and  encampment  and 
in  the  council  room,  and  rights  of  religion 
and  of  the  blood  feud.  They  regarded 
theft,  adultery,  maiming,  sorcery  with 
evil  intent,  treason,  and  the  murder  of  a 
kinsman  or  a  co-tribesman  as  crimes 
which  consisted  solely  in  the  violation  of 
the  rights  of  a  kinsman  by  blood  or 
adoption,  for  the  alien  had  no  rights 
which  Indian  justice  and  equity  recog- 
nized, unless  by  treaty  or  solemn  compact. 
If  an  assassination  were  committed  or 
a  solemnly  sworn  peace  with  another 
people  violated  by  the  caprit^e  of  an  in- 
dividual, it  was  not  the  rule  to  punish 
directly  the  guilty  person,  for  this  would 
have  been  to  assume  over  him  a  juris- 
diction which  no  one  would  think  of 
claiming;  on  the  contrar>%  presents  de- 
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fligned  to  **  cover  the  death  "  or  to  restore 
peace  were  offered  to  the  aj^jsrieved  party 
Dy  the  offender  and  his  kindred.  The 
greatest  punishment  that  could  be  in- 
flicted on  a  guiltv  person  by  his  kindred 
was  to  refuse  to  defend  lum,  thus  placing 
him  outside  the  rights  of  the  blood  feud 
and  allowing  those  whom  he  had  offend- 
ed the  liberty  to  take  vengeance  on  him, 
but  at  their  own  risk  and  peril. 

The  religion  of  these  tribes  consisted  in 
the  worship  of  all  material  objects,  the 
elements  and  bodies  of  nature,  and  many 
creatures  of  a  teeming  fancy,  which  in 
their  view  directly  or  remotely  affected 
or  controlled  their  well-being.  These 
objects  of  their  faith  and  worship  were 
regarded  as  man-beings  or  anthropic  per- 
sons possessed  of  life,  volition,  ancl  orenda 
(q.  v.)  or  magic  power  of  different  kind 
and  degree  peculiar  to  each.  In  this  reli- 
gion ethics  or  morals  as  such  received 
only  a  secondary,  if  any^  consideration. 
The  status  and  interrelations  of  the  per- 
sons of  their  pantheon  one  to  another 
were  fixed  and  governed  by  rules  and 
customs  assumed  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  the  social  and  the  political  organization 
of  the  pL»ople,  and  so  there  was,  therefore, 
at  least  among  the  principal  go(is,  a  kin- 
ship system  patterned  after  that  of  the 
people  themselves.  They  expressed  their  * 
public  religious  worship  in  elaborate  cere- 
monies performed  at  stated  annual  festi- 
vals, lasting  from  a  day  to  fifteen  days, 
and  governed  by  the  change  of  seasons. 
Besides  the  stated  gatherings  there  were 
many  minor  meetings,  in  all  of  which 
there  were  dancing  and  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  of  life.  They  believed  in  a 
life  hereafter,  which  was  but  a  reflex  of 
the  present  life,  but  their  ideas  regarding 
it  were  not  very  definite.  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  wrapped  in  furs,  neatly 
covered  with  flexible  bark,  and  then 
placed  on  a  platform  resting  on  four  pil- 
lars, which  was  then  entirely  covered 
with  bark;  or  the  body,  after  being  pre- 
pared for  burial,  was  placed  in  a  grave 
and  over  it  were  laid  small  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, covered  with  strong  pieces  of  bark 
and  then  with  earth.  Over  the  grave  a 
cabin  was  usually  erected.  At  the  great 
feast  of  the  dead,  which  occurred  at  in- 
tervals of  8  or  10  years,  the  bodies  of 
those  who  had  died  in  the  interim,  from 
all  the  villages  participating  in  the  feast, 
were  brought  toother  and  buried  in  a 
common  grave  with  elaborate  and  solemn 
public  ceremonies. 

In  1615,  when  the  Hurons  were  first 
visited  by  the  French  under  Ohamplain, 
be  estimated  from  the  statements  of  the 
Indians  themselves  that  they  numbered 
30,000,  distributed  in  18  towns  and  vil- 
lages, of  which  8  were  palisaded;  but  in 
a  sabeequent  edition  of  his  work  Cham- 


plain  reduces  this  estimate  to  20,000.  A 
little  later  Sagard  estimated  their  pop- 
ulation at  30,000,  while  Brebeuf  gave 
their  number  as  35,000.  But  these  fig- 
ures are  evidently  only  guesses  and  per- 
haps much  above  rather  than  below  the 
actual  population,  which,  in  1648,  was 
probably  not  far  from  20,000. 

When  the  French  established  trading 
posts  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  Three  Rivers 
and  elsewhere,  the  Hurons  and  neighbor- 
ing tribes  made  annual  trips  down  Ottawa 
r.  or  down  the  Trent  to  these  posts  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  both  with  the 
Europeans  and  with  the  Montagnais  of 
the  lower  St  Lawrence  who  came  up  to 
meet  them.  The  chief  place  of  trade  at 
this  time  was,  according  to  Sagard  ( His- 
toire,  1, 170, 1866),  in  the  harbor  of  Cape 
Victory,  in  L.  St  Peter  of  St  Lawrence  r. , 
about  50  miles  below  Montreal,  just  above 
the  outlet  of  the  lake,  where,  on  Sagard's 
arrival,  there  were  **  already  lodged  a 
great  number  of  savaces  of  various  na- 
tions for  the*  trade  of  beavers  with  the 
French.  The  Indians  who  were  not  sec- 
tarians in  reli^on  invited  the  mission- 
aries into  their  country.  In  1615  the 
Recollect  fathers  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  Father  Le  Caron  spent  the  year  1615- 
16  in  Huronia,  and  was  again  there  in 
1623-24.  Father  Poulain  was  among  the 
Hurons  in  1622,  Father  Viel  from  1623 
to  1625,  and  Father  De  la  Roche  Daillion 
in  1626-28.  The  labors  of  the  Jesuits 
began  with  the  advent  of  Father  Biebeuf 
in  Huronia  in  1626,  but  their  missions 
ended  in  1650  with  the  destruction  of  the 
Huron  commonwealth  by  the  Iroquois. 
In  all,  4  R^tollect  and  25  Jesuit  fathers 
had  labored  in  the  Huron  misj^ion  during 
its  existence,  which  at  its  prime  was  the 
most  important  in  the  French  dominions 
in  North  America.  As  the  first  historian 
of  the  mission,  Fr.  Sagard,  though  not  a 
priest,  deserves  honorable  mention. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  it  is 
learned  that  the  Hurons  had  had  cruel 
wars  with  the  Tionontati,  but  that  at  the 
date  given  they  had  recently  made  |)eace, 
renewed  their  former  friendship,  and  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  against  their  com- 
mon enemies.  Sagard  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  Hurons  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  large  war  parties  to 
ravage  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  The 
well-known  hostility  and  intermittent 
warfare  between  the  Irmiuois  and  the 
Huron  tribes  date  from  prehistoric  times, 
so  that  the  invasion  and  destruction  of 
the  Huron  country  and  confederation  in 
1648-50  by  the  Iroquois  were  not  a  sud- 
den, unprovoked  attack,  but  the  final 
blow  in  a  struggle  which  was  already  in 
progress  when  the  French  under  Cartier 
in  1535  first  explored  the  St  I^wrence. 
The  acquirement  of  firearrfs  by  the  Iro- 
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quois  from  the  Dutch  was  an  important 
mctor  in  their  subsequent  successes.  By 
1643  they  had  obtained  about  400  guns, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  late  as  the 
final  invasion  of  their  country  the  Hurons 
had  but  very  few  guns,  a  lack  that  was 
the  direct  cause  of  their  feeble  resistance 
and  the  final  conquest  by  the  Iroquois 
confederation  of  half  of  the  country  e.  of 
the  Mississippi  and  n.  of  the  Ohio.  In 
July,  1648,  having  perfected  their  plans 
for  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy  with 
the  Hurons,  the  Iroquois  b^an  open  hos- 
tility by  sacking  two  or  three  frontier 
towns  and  Teanaustaya^  (St  Joseph),  the 
major  portion  of  the  invading  warriors 
wintering  in  the  Huron  country  unknown 
to  the  Hurons;  and  in  March,  1649,  these 
Iroquois  warriors  destroyed  Taenhaten- 
taron  (St  Ignace)  and  St  Louis,  and  car- 
ried into  captivity  hundreds  of  Hurons. 
These  disasters  completely  demoralized 
and  disorganized  the  Huron  tribes,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  their  people  were 
killed  or  led  into  captivity  among  the 
several  Iroquoian  tnbes,  or  perished 
from  hunger  and  exposure  in  their  pre- 
cipitate flight  in  all  directions,  while  of 
the  remainder  some  escaped  to  the  Neu- 
tral Nation,  or  "Hurons  de  la  Nation 
Neutre,*'  some  to  the  Tobacco  or  Tionon- 
tati  tribe,  some  to  the  Erie,  and  others  < 
to  the  French  settlements  near  Quebec 
on  the  island  of  Orleans.  The  Tohonta- 
enrat,  forming  the  populous  town  of 
Scanonaenrat,  and  a  portion  of  the  Aren- 
dahronon  of  the  town  of  St-Jean-Bap- 
tiste  surrendered  to  the  Seneca  and  were 
adopte<l  by  them  with  the  privilege  of 
occupying  a  village  by  themselves,  which 
was  named  Gandougarae  (St  Michel). 
As  soon  as  the  Iroquois  learned  of  the 
Huron  colony  on  Orleans  id.,  they  at 
once  sought  to  persuade  these  Hurons  to 
migrate  to  their  country.  Of  these  the 
Bear  people,  together  with  the  Bowl 
band  and  the  Rock  people,  having  in  an 
evil  day  promised  to  remove  thither, 
were  finally,  in  1656,  compelled  to  choose 
between  fighting  and  migrating  to  the 
Iroquois  country.  They  chose  the  latter 
course,  the  Bear  people  going  to  the  Mo- 
hawk and  the  Rock  people  to  the  Onon- 
daga. The  CJord  people  alone  had  the 
courage  to  remain  with  the  French. 

The  adopted  inhabitants  of  the  new 
town  of  St  Michel  (Gandougarae)  were 
mostly  Christian  Hurons  who  preserved 
their  faith  under  adverse  conaitions,  as 
did  a  large  number  of  other  Huron  cap- 
tives who  were  adopted  into  other  Iro- 
?|uois  tribes.  In  1663  Father  Le  Moine 
ound  more  than  1,(X)0  Christian  Hurons 
among  the  Onondaga.  The  number  of 
Hurons  then  among  the  Mohawk,  Oneida, 
and  Cayuga  is  not  known. 
Among  the  most  unfortunate  of  the 


Huron  fugitives  were  those  who  Bought 
asylum  among  the  Erie,  where  their  pres- 
ence excited  the  jealousy  and  perhaps  the 
fear  of  their  neighbors,  the  Iroquois,  with 
whom  the  Erie  did  not  fraternize.  It  is 
also  claimed  that  the  Huron  fugitives 
strove  to  foment  war  between  their  pro- 
tectors and  the  Iroquois,  with  the  result 
that  notwithstanding  the  reputed  4,000 
warriors  of  the  Erie  and  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  (permitting 
them  dextrously  to  shoot  8  or  9  arrows 
while  the  enemy  could  fire  an  arquebus 
but  once),  the  Erie  and  the  unfortunate 
Huron  fugitives  were  entirely  defeated  in 
1653-56  and  dispersed  or  earned  away  into 
captivity.  But  most  pathetic  and  cruel 
was  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  Hurons 
who,  trusting  in  the  long-standing  neu- 
trality of  the  Neutral  Nation  which  the 
Iroouois  had  not  theretofore  violated,  fled 
to  tnat  tribe,  only  to  be  held,  with  the 
other  portion  of  the  Huron  people  still 
remaining  in  their  country,  into  harsh 
captivity  (Jes.  Rel.  1659-60). 

A  portion  of  the  defeatea  Hurons  es- 
caped to  the  Tionontati  or  "Huron  du 
Petun,*'  then  dwelling  directly  westward 
from  them.  But  in  1649,  when  the  Iro- 
quois had  sacked  one  of  the  Tionontati 
palisaded  towns,  the  remainder  of  the 
tribe,  in  company  with  the  refugee  Hu- 
rons, sought  an  asylum  on  the  Island  of 
St  Joseph,  the  present  Charity  or  Chris- 
tian id. ,  in  Georgian  bay.  It  is  this  group 
of  refugees  who  became  the  Wyandots 
of  later  history.  Finding  that  this  place 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  Iroquois, 
the  majority  fled  to  Michilimakinac, 
Mich.,  near  which  place  they  found  fer- 
tile lands,  good  hunting,  and  abundant 
fishing.  But  even  here  the  Iroquois 
would  not  permit  them  to  rest,  so  they 
retreated  farther  westward  to  Manitoulin 
id.,  calleil  Ekaentoton  by  the  Hurons. 
Thence  they  were  driven  to  He  Huronne 
(Potawatomi  id.,  because  formerly  occu- 
pied bv  that  tribe),  at  the  entrance  to 
Green  bay,  Wis.,  where  the  Ottawa  and 
their  allies  from  Saginaw  bay  and  Thun- 
der bay,  Manitoulm,  and  Michilimaki- 
nac, sought  shelter  with  them.  From 
this  point  the  fugitive  Hurons,  with  some 
of  the  Ottawa  and  their  allies,  moved 
farther  westward  7  or  8  leagues  to  the 
Potawatomi,  while  most  of  the  Ottawa 
went  into  what  is  now  Wisconsin  and 
N.  w.  Michigan  among  the  Winnebago  and 
the  Menominee.  Here,  in  1657,  in  the 
Potawatomi  country,  the  Hurons,  num- 
bering about  500  persons,  erected  a  stout 
palisade.  The  Potawatomi  received  the 
fugitives  the  more  readily  since  they 
themselves  spoke  a  language  cognate 
with  that  of  the  Ottawa  and  also  were 
animated  by  a  bitter  hatred  of  the  Iro- 
quois who  had  in  former  times  driven 
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them  from  their  native  country,  the  n. 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  This  first  flight 
of  the  Potawatomi  must  have  taken  place 
anterior  to  the  visit  by  Nicollet  in  1634. 

Having  murdered  a  party  of  Iroquois 
scouts  through  a  plot  devised  by  their 
chief  Anahotaha,  and  fearing  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons  re- 
mained here  only  a  few  months  longer. 
Some  migrated  to  their  compatriots  on 
Orleans  id.,  near  Quel)ec,  and  the  others, 
in  1659-60,  fled  farther  w.  to  the  Illinois 
country,  on  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
were  well  received.  Anahotaha  was  killed 
in  1659  in  a  fight  at  the  Long  8ault  of  Otta- 
wa r.,  above  Montreal,  in  which  a  partv 
of  17  French  militia  under  Sieur  Dolard, 
6  Al^nkin  under  Mitameg,  and  40  Huron 
warriors  under  Anahotaha  ( the  last  being 
the  flower  of  the  Huron  colony  then  re- 
maining on  Orleans  id.)  were  surrounded 
by  700  Iroquois  and  all  killed  with  the 
exception  of  6  Frenchmen  and  4  Hurons, 
who  were  captured.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  Hurons  found  new  enemies  in 
the  Illinois  country.  The  Sioux  brooked 
no  rivals,  much  less  meddlesome,  weak 
neighbors;  and  as  the  Hurons  numbered 
fewer  than  500,  whose  native  spirit  and 
energy  had  been  shaken  by  their  many 
misfortunes,  they  could  not  maintain 
their  position  against  these  new  foes,  and 
therefore  withdrew  to  the  source  of  Black 
r.,  Wis.,  where  they  were  found  in  1660. 
At  last  they  decided  to  join  the  Ottawa, 
their  companions  in  their  first  removals, 
who  were  then  settled  at  Ohequamigon 
bay,  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Superior,  and 
chose  a  site  opposite  the  Ottawa  village. 
In  1665  Father  Allouez,  the  founder 
of  the  principal  western  missions,  met 
them  here  and  established  the  mission  of 
La  Pointe  du  Saint  Esprit  between  the 
Huron  and  the  Ottawa  villages.  He  la- 
bored among  them  3  years,  but  his  suc- 
cess was  not  marked,  "for  these  Tionon- 
tati  Hurons,  never  fully  converted,  had 
relapsed  into  paganism.  The  Ottawa 
and  the  Hurons  fraternized  the  more 
readily  here  since  the  two  peoples  dwelt 
in  contiguous  areas  s.  of  Georgian  bay 
before  uie  Iroquois  invasion  m  1648- 
49.  Father  Marquette  succeeded  Father 
Allouez  in  1669  and  founded  the  missions 
of  the  Sault  Ste  Marie  and  St  Fran^ois- 
XavierdelaBaiedesPuants.  The  Sioux, 
however,  sought  every  possible  pretext 
to  assail  the  settlements  of  the  Hurons 
and  the  Ottawa,  and  their  numbers  and 
known  cruelty  caused  them  to  be  so 
feared  that  the  latter  tribes  during  Mar- 
quette's r^me  withdrew  to  the  French 
settlements,  since  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Iroquois  in 
1666  had  delivered  them  from  their  chief 
enemies.  The  Ottawa,  however,  returned 
to  Manitoolin  id.,  where  the  mission  of 


St  Simon  was  founded,  while  the  Hurons, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  advantageous 
situation  which  Michilimakinac  had  pre- 
viously afforded  them,  removed  about 
1670  to  a  point  opposite  the  island,  where 
they  built  a  palisaded  village  and  where 
Marquette  established  the  mission  of  St 
Ignace.  Later,  some  of  the  Hurons  here 
settled  moved  to  Sandusky,  Ohio,  others 
to  Detroit,  and  still  others  to  Sandwich, 
Ontario.  The  last  probably  became  what 
was  latterly  known  as  the  Anderdon  band 
of  Wyandots,  but  which  is  now  entirely 
dissipated,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
a  very  few  persons. 

In  1745  a  considerable  party  of  Hurons 
under  the  leadership  of  the  war  chief 
Orontony,  or  Nicholas,  removed  from 
Detroit  r.  to  the  marsh  lands  of  San- 
dusky bay.  Orontony  was  a  wily  sav- 
age whose  enmity  was  greatly  to  be 
feared,  and  he  commanded  men  who 
formed  an  alert,  unscrupulous,  and  pow- 
erful body.  The  French  having  provoked 
the  bitter  hatred  of  Nicholas,  which  was 
fomented  bv  English  agents,  he  conspired 
to  destroy  the  French,  not  only  at  Detroit 
but  at  the  upper  posts,  and  by  Aug., 

1747,  the  "Iroquois  of  the  West,"  the 
Hurons,  Ottawa,  Abnaki,  Potawatomi, 
**Ouabash,"  Sauteurs,  Missisauga,  Foxes, 
Sioux,  Sauk,  "Sarastau,"  Loupe,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Miami,  indeed  all  the  tribes  of 
the  middle  W.,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  Illinois  country,  hadfentered 
into  the  conspiracy;  but  through  the 
treachery  of  a  Huron  woman  the  plot  was 
revealed  to  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  communi- 
cated the  information  to  Lon^euil,  the 
French  commandant  at  Detroit,  who  in 
turn  notified  all  the  other  French  posts, 
and  although  a  desultory  warfare  broke 
out,  resulting  in  a  numoer  of  murders, 
there  was  no  concerted  action.  Oron- 
tony, finding  that  he  had  been  deserted 
by  his  allies,  and  seeing  the  activity  and 
determination  of  the  French  not  to  suffer 
English  encroachments  on  what  they 
called  French  territory,  finally,  in  Apr., 

1748,  destroyed  his  villages  ana  palisade 
at  Sandusky,  and  removed,  with  119  war- 
riors and  their  families,  to  White  r.,  Ind. 
Not  long  after  he  withdrew  to  the  Illi- 
nois country  on  Ohio  r.,  near  the  Indiana 
line,  where  he  died  in  the  autumn  of  1748. 
The  inflexible  and  determined  conduct  of 
Longueuil  toward  most  of  the  conspiring 
trib^  brought  the  coalition  to  an  end  by 
May,  1748. 

After  this  trouble  the  Hurons  seem  to 
have  returned  to  Detroit  and  Sandusky, 
where  they  became  known  as  Wyandots 
and  gradually  acquired  a  paramount  in- 
fluence in  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  lake 
region.  They  laid  claim  to  the  greater 
part  of  Ohio,'  and  the  settlement  of  the 
Sliawnee  and  Deiawares  within  that  area 
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was  with  their  consent;  they  exercised 
the  ri^ht  to  light  the  council  fire  at  all 
intertnbal  councils,  and  although  few  in 
number  they  joined  all  the  Indian  move- 
ments in  the  Ohio  valley  and  the  lake 
region  and  supported  the  British  afl;ain8t 
the  Americans.  After  the  peace  of  1815 
a  large  tract  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  was 
confirmed  to  them,  but  they  sold  a  large 
part  of  it  in  1819,  under  treaty  provisions, 
re>erv'ing  a  small  portion  near  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  a  smaller  area  on 
Huron  r.,  near  Detroit,  until  1842,  when 
these  tracts  also  were  sold  and  the  tribe 
removed  to  Wyandotte  co.,  Kans.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  185«5  they  were 
declared  to  be  citizens,  but  by  the  treaty 
of  1867  their  tribal  organization  was  re- 
stored and  they  were  placed  on  a  small 
tract,  still  occu[)ied  by  them,  in  the  n.  e. 
comer  of  Oklahoma. 

That  portion  of  the  Hurons  who  wivh- 
drew  in  1650  and  later  to  the  French 
colony,  were  accompanie<l  by  their  mis- 
sionaries. The  mission  of  La  Conception, 
which  was  founded  by  them,  although 
often  change<l  in  name  and  situation,  has 
survived  to  the  present  time.  The  Hu- 
rons who  wintered  in  Quebec  in  1649  did 
not  return  to  their  country  after  learning 
of  its  desolation  by  the  Iroquois,  hut 
were  placed  on  land  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits  at  Beauport,  and  when  the  Hu- 
ron fugitives  came  down  to  Quebec  to  seek 
protection,  the  others  followed  these  in 
May,  1651,  to  Orleans  id.,  settling  on 
the  lands  of  Madamoiselle  de  Grand 
Maison  that  had  been  bought  for  them. 
Here  a  mission  house  was  erected  near 
their  stockaded  bark  lodges.  In  1654 
they  numbered  between  500  and  600  per- 
sons. But  again  the  Iroquois  followed 
them,  seeking  through  every  misrepre- 
sentation to  draw  the  Hurons  into  their 
own  country  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  had  fallen  in  their  various  wars.  By 
this  means  a  large  number  of  the  Hurons, 
remnants  of  the  Bear,  Rock,  and  Bowl 
tribes,  were  persuaded  in  1656  to  migrate 
to  the  Iroquois  country,  a  movement  that 
met  with  such  success  that  the  Iroquois 
even  ventured  to  show  themselves  under 
the  guns  of  Quebec.  In  the  same  year 
they  mortally  wounded  Father  Garreau, 
near  Montreal,  and  captured  and  put  to 
death  71  Hurons  on  Orleans  id.  These 
misfortunes  caused  the  Hurons  to  draw 
nearer  to  Quebec,  wherein  they  were 
given  awylum  until  peace  was  concluded 
between' the  French  and  the  Iroquois  in 
1666.  The  Hurons  then  withdrew  from 
the  town  about 5  m.,  wherein  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  mission  of  Notre  Dame 
de  Foye  was  founded.  In  1693  the  Hu- 
rons moved  5  m.  farther  away  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  wood  and  the  need  of 


richer  lands;  here  the  missionaries  ar- 
ranged the  lod^  around  a  eouare  and 
built  in  the  middle  of  it  a  cnurtrh,  to 
which  Father  Chaumonot  added  a  chapel, 
patterned  after  the  Casa  Sancta  of  I-^rette 
in  Italy,  and  now  known  as  Old  Lorette. 
Some  years  later  the  mission  was  trans- 
ferred a  short  distance  away,  where  a  new 
village.  Younger  Lorette,  or  La  Jeune 
Lorette,  was  built.  About  the  remains  of 
this  mission  still  dwell  the  so-called  Hu- 
rons of  Lorette. 

The  old  estimates  of  Huron  population 
have  been  previously  given.  After  the 
dispersal  of  the  Huron  tribes  in  1649-50, 
the  Hurons  who  fled  w.  never  seem  ta 
have  exceeded  500  persons  in  one  body. 
Later  estimates  are  1,000,  with  300  more 
at  Lorette  (1736),  500  (1748),  850  (1748), 
1,250  ( 1765),  l,500(1794-a5),  1,000  (1812). 
1,250  (1812).  Only  the  first  of  these  esti- 
mates is  inclusive  of  the  **  Hurons  of  Lor- 
ette," Quebec,  who  were  estimated  at  ^X> 
in  1736,  but  at  455,  officially,  in  1904.  In 
1885  those  in  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma) 
numbered  251,  and  in  1905,  378,  makine 
a  total  of  832  in  Canada  and  the  Unit^ 
States. 

Nothing  definite  was  known  of  the  clans 
of  the  Hurons  until  the  appearance  of 
Morgan's  Ancient  Society  in  1877,  Pow- 
ell's Wyandot  Government  (1st  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1881 ),  and  Connolley's  The  Wyan- 
dots  (Archseol.  Rep.  Ontario,  92,  J899). 
From  the  last  writer,  who  corrects  the 
work  of  the  former  authorities,  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Huron  clans  is  taken:  Gnat 
Turtle,  Little  Water  Turtle,  Mud  Turtle, 
Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Deer,  Porcupine, 
Striped  Turtle,  Highland  Turtle,  Snake, 
and  Hawk.  These,  ac<!ording  to  Powell, 
were  organized  into  four  phratries  or  clan 
brotherhoodn,  but  Connolley  denies  that 
four  phratries  ever  existed.  The  evi- 
dence appears  to  indicate,  however,  that 
the  four  phratry  organization  was  meifred 
into  one  of  three,  of  which  the  Wolf  clan 
constituted  one  and  acted  as  executive 
and  presiding  officer. 

The  Huron  villages  were  Andiata,  An- 
goutenc,  Anonatea,  Arendaonatia,  Arente, 
Arontaen,  Brownstown,  Cahiague,  Car- 
hagouha,  Carmaron,  Cranetown  (2  vil- 
lages), Ekhiondatsaan,  Endarahv,  laen- 
houton,  Ihonatiria  (St  Joseph  1 1),  Jeune 
Lorette,  Junqusindundeh(?),  Junundat, 
Khioetoa,  Karenhassa,  Khinonascarant 
(3  small  villages  so  called),  Lorette, 
Ouenrio,()nentisati,  Ossossane,  Sandusky, 
Ste  Agnes,  Ste'  Anne,  St  Antoine,  Ste 
Barbe,  Ste  Catherine,  Ste  Cecile,  St 
Charles (2  villages), St  Denys, St  Etienne, 
St  Fran9ois  Xavier,  St  Genevieve,  8t 
Joachim,  St  Louis,  St  Martin.  Ste  Marie 
(2  villages),  Ste  T^rCse,  S<*Hronaenrat, 
Taenhatentaron  (St  Ignaoe  I,  II),  Tean- 
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austaya^  (St  Joseph  I),  Teandewiata, 
Toua^uainchain  (Ste  Madeleine),  and 
Tondakhra. 

For  sources  of  information  consult 
Breseany,  Relation- A breg^e  (lb53),  1852; 
Connolley  in  Archieol.  Rep.  Ontario  1899, 
19C0;  Jesuit  Relations,  i-iii,  1858,  and  also 
the  Thwaitcs  edition,  i-lxxhi,  1896-1901 ; 
Journal  of  Capt.  William  Trent  (1752), 
1871;  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  1878; 
N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i-xv,  1853-87; 
Perrv.t,Memoire,Tailhaned.,1864;Powell 
in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
AhouaiuUte.^Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  522, 
1853.  Ahwandate.  —  FeatbeKtonhaugh,  Canoe 
Vo> .,  I.I08, 1847.  AttiSendaronk.— Jes.  Rel.  1641,72, 
1858.  Bona  IroooU.—Obam plain  (16('3),  CEuvres, 
II,  47,  1870.  Oharioquoi*.— Ibid.  (1611),  ni,  244 
(prubabiy  from  the  name  of  a  chief),  seiamat- 
tanoes.— Poet  (1758)  in  Proud,  fa.,  11,  app.,  120, 
1796  (Delaware  name).  D«!amattenoos.— LoHkiel, 
Hist.  United  Breth.,  pt  8, 16,  lOJ,  1794.  Deleirat- 
taaoes.— Poet  (1768)  QuoU'd  by  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
ai>p.,  118.  1846.  Dellamattaiioet.— Barton.  New 
Vlewj",  rpp.,  8,  1798.  Ekeenteeronnon.— Potier, 
Rac.  Hu  o  I  et  Gram.,  MS.,  1761  (Huron  name  of 
Hurons  U  Lorette).  EuyroM.— Van  der  Donck 
(1656)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  80c.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  I.  209,  1841. 
Garainidenhaga.— Bruyas.  Radices,  6^,  1863.  Guy- 
aadot— Park  man.  Pioneers,  xxiv,  1883.  Oyan- 
dottes.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  11, 
303.  1848.  EahSandafferha.— Bruyas.  Radices,  55, 
1863.  HaronM.— RasTe  (1724)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d 8..  II.  246. 1814.  HatmdiaSointen.— Potier. 
Rac.  Huron  et  Gram.,  MS..  1761  (Huron  name  of 
Hurons  of  Lorette).  Hiroona.— Gorges  (1658)  in 
Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  11,  67, 1847.  Houandates.— 
Sagard  (1632),  Canada  (Diet),  iv,  1F66.  Hounon- 
date.— Coxe,  (Jarolana,  44, 1741.  Hourona.— Tonti 
(1^82)  in  Krench, Hist. Coll. La.,  169, 1846.  Huron.— 
Jesuit  Relation  1632,  14,  1858.  Hurones.— Vail- 
lant  (1688)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hirt..  in,  624, 1853. 
HuroBnM.>-Hildreth.  Pioneer  Hist.,  9.  1848. 
Honona.— Writer  of  1761  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8.,  IX,  427,  1871.  Lamatan.— Raflne>que,  Am. 
Nations,  i.  139,  1836  (Delaware  name).  Little 
Mingoes.— Pownall,  map  of  N.  Am.,  1776.  Ken- 
ohia.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa.  43,  1882. 
Vadowa.— For  forms  of  this  name  applied  to  the 
Humns  see  Nadowa.  Oo  ast^uin.— Champlain 
(1609),  (Euvres,  in,  176, 1870  (from  name  of  chief). 
Ochatagin.— Ibid..  2J9.  Oohataignin.— Ibid.,  174. 
Oehategia.— Ibid.  (1632),  v,  pt.  1.  177.  Oohate- 
gnia.— Ibid.  (1609),  111,  175.  Ookatequina.— Ibid.. 
198.  Ouaouaekeoinatouek.— Potier  quoted  by  Park- 
man,  Pioneers,  xxiv.  1883.  Ouendat.— Jes.  Rel. 
1640.  35.  1858.  Sendat— Jes.  Rel.  1639.  50,  1858. 
Owaadats.— Weiser  (1748)  quoted  by  Rupp.  West. 
Pa.,  app..  16. 1846.  Owendaett.— Peters  (1750)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vl.  596,  1855.  Owendatt.— 
Croghan  (1750)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app., 
26,  1^46.  Ow.ndot.— Hamilton  (1760)  in  Mass. 
HiMt.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  P..  IX.  279, 1871.  PemedenUk.— 
Vetromile  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  iv,  369, 1860  ( Ab- 
naki  name).  Quatoget.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  791.  1855.  duatoghees.— 
Ibid.,  VI.  891.  note,  1855.  QuatoghiM.— Garangula 
(1684)  in  Williams.  Vermont,  I,  504,1809.  Quato- 
ghirs  of  Loretto.— Golden,  Five  Nation.^,  i.  197, 
17i:5.  Sastaghretty.  —Post  ( 1758)  in  Proud .  Pa.,  11, 
app.,  113. 1796.  Bastharhetsi.— La  Potherie.  Hist. 
Am.  Sept.,  III.  223,  1753  (Iroquois  name).  Tala- 
BMktan.— WalamOlum  (1833)  in  Brinton.  Lenape 
Leg..  200.  1885.  Talamatun.— Squier  in  Beacn, 
Ind.  Miscel..  28, 1^77.  x^l<^>>>^®°o"-~-Hc^^'itt&ft^i' 
Jonmeycake.  a  Delaware  (''Coming  out  of  a 
mounfain  or  cave'*:  Delaware  name).  Telemati- 
Boa.— Do<'umcnt  of  1759  In  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg., 
231,  18H5.  .Tjiisjchetcr.— Hewitt.  Onondaga  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  1888  (Onondaga  name).  Viandots.— 
M'lximillan.  Travels.  382. 184.  Wanats.— Barton, 
New  View««.  xlll.  1798.    Wandats.— Wei.ser  (1748) 

auoled  1»v  Rupp,  Wej«t.  Pa.,  app.,  15,  1846.    Wan- 
ot».— fb'd..    18.    WanUU.~Weiser    in    School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribed,  iv,  605,  1854.    Wayandotts.— 


Hamilton  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  531, 
1856.  Wayondots.— Croghan  (1759)  in  Proud,  Pa., 
II,  296,  1798.  Wayondotts.— Croghan,  Jour.,  37, 
1831.  Wayundatta.— Doc.  of  1749  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  VI,  533.  1856.  Wayandotts— Ibid. 
Weaadots.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  156,  1824. 
Wendats.— Shea.  Miss.  Val.,  preface,  59,  1852. 
WeyandottK.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
CJoll..  4th 8.,  IX,  262, 1871.  Weyondotts.— Ibid..  249. 
Wiandotts.— Ft  Johnson  conf.  (1756)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  VII.  236,  1856.  Wiondots.— Ed- 
wards (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  ix,  95, 
1804.  wiyandotts.— Morse.  Modern  Geog.,  i,  196, 
1814.  Wyandotfl.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  52, 
Jan.  1870.  Wyandotte.— Garrard,  Wahtoyah,  2, 
1850.  Wyandotte— Croghan  (1754)  quoted  by 
Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  ol,  1846.  WyondaU.— Cro- 
ghan (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st..  vil,  782,  1856. 
Wyondottt.— Croghan,  Jour..  84.  1881.  Yendat— 
Parkman,  Pioneers,  xxiv,  1888.  Tendots.— 
Schoolcraft  In  N.  Y.  n\»X.  Soc.  Proc,  86, 1844. 

HarriparacassL  A  village  near  which 
DeSoto  landed  from  Tampa  bay,  Fla.,  in 
1539.  According  to  Gatschet  the  name 
is  properly  the  title  of  the  principal 
chief,  from'  two  Timucua  words  signifying 
*  war  chief.' 

Horripaottxi.- Biedma  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
48,  1857.  ParaiMMti— Gentl  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  HLst  Coll.  La.,  11, 128, 1850.  Par^eoMi.— 
GeutI  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  ix,  32, 1851. 
Urriba  ouxi.— French,  op.  cit.,  98,  note,  urribarra- 
caxi.—Garci lasso  de  la  Vega  cited  in  Hakluyt 
Soc.  Pub.,  op.  cit,  32.  Vnribarraoazi.— Garciiasso 
de  la  Vega,  Florida.  37. 1728. 

Hanit  tablet    See  Notched  plates. 

Hnsada  ( *  legs  stretched  out  stiff ' ) .  A 
subgens  of  the  Khuyagens  of  the  Kansa. 

Hiiiada.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  231,  1897. 
QnyuaikaoiBga.- Ibid.  ('White-eagle people'). 

Husadta  (Hiisaja^  Uimbs  stretched 
stiff' ).  A  subgens  of  the  Hangkaahutun 
gens  of  the  Osage,  one  of  the  original 
fireplaces  of  the  Hangka  division.— Dor- 
sey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1897. 

Hoiadtawana  (Hv/mn  Wanijir'\  *  elder 
Husadta').  A  subgens  of  the  Hangkaa- 
hutun gens  of  the  Osage,  one  of  the  origi- 
nal fireplaces  of  the  Hangka  division. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1897. 

Husam.  A  former  winter  village  of  the 
Hahamatses  at  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r., 
Brit.  Col.;  now  the  seat  of  a  salmon 
fishery. 

H*ttsam.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc..  230.  1887. 
Koo-sam.- Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887.  sec.  11.  65. 

Hashkoni  ( ' skunk* ).  A  Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 
Hiuhkoni.- Morgan.   Anc.  Soc.,  163,  1H77.    Hoa- 
k6ni.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96. 1884. 

Hashkovi.  A  traditionary  village  about 
2  m.  N.  w.  of  Oraibi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  Accord- 
ing to  Hopi  story  Hushkovi  and  Pivan- 
honkapi  were  destroyed  by  afire  that  had 
been  kindled  in  the  San  Francisco  mts., 
90  m.  away,  at  the  instance  of  the  chief  of 
Pivanhonkapi  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Yayaponchatu  people  who  are  said  to 
have  been  in  league  with  supernatural 
forces,  because  the  inhabitants  of  Pivan- 
honkapi had  become  degenerates  through 
gambling.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
also  destroyed;  the  survivors  moved 
away,  occupying  several  temporary  vil- 
lages during  their  wanderings,  the  ruins 
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of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.    See  Voth, 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  241,  1905. 
Htt'okovi.— Voth,  op.  cit. 

Hasistaio.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Oal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18, 1861. 

Huskanaw.  An  Algonqoian  word  ap- 
plied to  certain  initiation  ceremonies  of 
the  Virginia  Indians,  performed  on  boys  at 
puberty,  which  were  accompanied  by  fast- 
mg  and  the  use  of  narcotics.  The  whites 
Applied  the  term  to  huskanaw  (Beverley, 
Hist.  Va.,  Ill,  32,  39, 1705)  in  a  figurative 
sense.  Thus  Jefferson  ( Corresp. ,  ii,  342 ) 
wrote:  **He  has  the  air  of  being  huska- 
noyedy  i.  e.,  out  of  his  element."  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  language  of  the 
Powhatan.  Gerard  (Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
242,  1905)  etymologizes  the  word  as  fol- 
lows:- **  Powhatan  usHnaweUy  *he  has  a 
new  body',  from  tiski  *new',  naw  *body'. 
eu  *  has  he',  said  of  a  youth  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  puberty".  But  the 
word  is  rather  from  the  Powhatan  equiv- 
alent of  the  KasB&chusetwuskena}^  *he  is 
young',  and  does  not  necessarily  contain 
the  root  iaw  (not  naw)  *body'.  It  has 
no  connection  with  tne  English  word 
"husky,"  as  some  have  supposed.  For 
an  account  of  the  *  *  solemnity  of  huskanaw- 
in^^"  see  Beverley,  op.  cit.,  and  cf.  Hecke- 
welder  (1817),  Indian  Nations.  245, 1876. 
See  Child  life,  Ordeals.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Hasky.  According  to  Julian  Ralph  ( Sun, 
N.  Y.,  July  14,  1895),  **the  common  and 
only  name  of  the  wolf-like  dogs  of  both 
the  white  and  red  men  of  our  northern 
frontier  and  of  western  Canada.  * '  Husky 
was  originally  one  of  the  names  by  which 
the  English  settlers  in  Labrador  have  long 
known  the  Eskimo  (q.  v.).  The  word, 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  one  of 
the  names  of  this  people,  identical  with 
our  *  Eskimo'  in  the  northern  Algonquian 
dialects,  has  been  transferred  from  man  to 
the  dog.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Hasoron.  A  former  division  or  pueblo 
of  the  Varohio,  probably  in  the  Chinipas 
valley,  inw.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Haspah.  A  Yamasi  band  living  in 
South  Carolina  under  a  chief  of  the  same 
name  about  the  year  1700.      (a.  s.  g.) 

Hassliakatna.  A  Koyukukhotana  vil- 
lage, of  14  people  in  1885,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska,  2  m.  above 
the  8.  end  of  Dall  id# 

Suuleakatna.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  122,  1887. 
Huuiiakatna.— Ibid.,  141. 

Hatalgalgi    (hutali  'wind',  algi  *  peo- 
ple' ).    A  principal  Creek  clan. 
Bo-tor'-lee.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1877.  Hotol- 

S»e.— Pickett.  Uisl.  Ala.,  i,  96, 1851.  H^talptln.— 
atscbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1&5,  1884.    Wind 
Family.— Woodward,  Reminiscences,  19,  20, 1859. 
Hutatchl     (Hwt-tAt-ch'l).      A    former 
Lummi  village  at  the  s.  b.  end  of  Orcas  id. , 


of  the  San  Juan  group,  Wash. — Gibbs, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  38,  1863. 

Huthutkawedl  (X'ii'tx'idkawin,  'holes 
by  or  near  the  trail'].  A  callage  of  the 
Nicola  band  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  near 
Nicola  r.,  23  m.  above  Spences  Bridge, 
Brit.  Col. 

IThothotko'as.— Hlll-Toat  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surr. 
Can.,  4, 1899.  X-A'tz-Atkawfii .—Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  II.  174, 1900. 

HatBawap.  One  of  the  divisions  or  sub- 
tribes  of  the  Choptank,  formerly  in  Dor- 
chester CO.,  Md. — Bozman,  Maryland,  i, 
115, 1837. 

Hatsnawn  f 'grizzly  bear  fort' ) .  A  Tlin- 
git  tribe  on  tne  w.  and  s.  coasts  of  Admi- 
ralty id.,  Alaska;  pop.  estimated  at  300 
in  1840,  and  ^iven  as  666  in  1880  and  420 
in  1 890.  Their  former  towns  were  Angun 
and  Nahltushkan,  but  they^  now  live  at 
Killisnoo.  Their  social  divisions  are  An- 
kakehittan,  Daktlawedi,  Deshuhittan, 
Tekoedi,  and  Wushketan.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 
Chuts-ta>k9n.— Krauae,  Tllnkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Ohatznou.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map  facing 
142, 1855.  Contznoos.— Borrows  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc 
197,  42d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  4,  1872.  Hoidznoos.^ 
Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  813,  1868.  Hoooheaooa.^ 
Ball  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  105, 46th  Cong.,  1st  sen.,  80, 
1880.  Hoochinoo. —Wright,  Among  the  Alaskans, 
151, 1883.  Hoodokonoo.— George  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc 
105,  46lh  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  29.  1880.  Hoodsiaoo.— 
Colyer,  ibid.,  1869,  575,  1870.  Hoodna.— HaUock 
in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  i,  89, 1868.  Eoods-Hakooa.— 
Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  809. 1868.  Hoekoheaoo.— 
Ball  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105,  46th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  80, 
1880.  HooBchenoo.— George,  ibid.,  29.  Hootai- 
noo.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Hoets-ah- 
tar-qwan.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
Ill,  232, 1903.  Khootznahoo.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884.  Khatsao.— Tikhmenlef, 
Russ.  Am.  Co.,  li,  341,  1863.  Khatanu.— Ibid. 
Koo-tohe-nooa.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  106^ 
46th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  29,  1880.  Kootsonoot.— Ma- 
honey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  576,  1870.  Koota- 
novikie.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  227,  1875 
(transliterated  from  Veniaminoff).  Kootsaa- 
hoo.— Niblack,  Coast  Indians  of  S.  Alaska,  chart 
1, 1890.  Kootzaooa.— Seward,  Speeches  on  Alaska, 
5. 1869.  KootzBOT.— Colyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  687, 
1870.    KoushiMas.— Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  i. 


Koutzoaooa.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc 
105,  46th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  81,  1880.  Koatzaoaa.— 
Hal  leek  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  l,  38, 1868.  Kataaor- 
akoe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiskl,  ii,  pt.  8,  30,  184a 
Xa'adii-aao.— Swanton,  field  notes,  1900-01  (ac- 
cording to  the  Haida).  f  fitolaawii'.— Ibid..  1904, 
B.  A.  E.  (own  name). 

Hataogna.    A  former  Grahrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Santa  Ana  (Yorbas) . 
Hutuogaa.— Taylor  in  (^.Farmer,  June  8.  I860. 
Hutuk.— Kroeber,  Infn,  1905  (Luisei^o  name). 

Havagaere.  A  Nevome  division,  de- 
scribed as  adjoining  the  Hio,  who  were 
settled  8  leagues  e.  of  Tepahue,'  in  Sonora, 
Mexico  (Orozco y  Berra,  Geog.,  58, 1864). 
The  name  doubtless  properly  belongs  to 
their  village. 

Hawaka.     The   Skj   clan   of   Acoma 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  which,  with  the  Osach 
(Sun)  clan,  forms  a  phratry. 
Huw£ka-haBoq°*>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  IX, 
852, 1«96  {hanoqch:^ •  people' ). 

Hawanikikarachada  (  *  those  who  call 
themselves  after  the  elk ' )  •  A  Winnebago 
gens. 
tUk.~Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877. 
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Ibid.  Hn-irM-i-ki'-kft-ra'-toa-da.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.'A.  E..  240, 1897. 

Hawi  The  Dove  clan  of  the  Chua 
(Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
H^wL— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.A.E.,38,1891.  Hawi 
wiiwiL— Fewltes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  582,  1901 
(wifltr<l=i*clan*).  Hii'-wi  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vu,  402, 1894. 

Hwades  (Xud^a,  *cut  beach').  The 
principal  village  of  the  Koskimo  and  Ko- 

Srino  atQuatsmo  narrows,  Vancouver  id. 
watres'.— Daw9on  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887.  sec.  II,  65, 1888.  Hwot-ei.— Dawson  in  Can. 
Geol.  Surv.,  map.  1887.    XudS'a.— Boas,  infn,  1906. 

Hwahwatl  (Qwa^qwa//).  A  Salish  tribe 
on  Englishman  r.,  Vancouver  id.,  speak- 
ing the  Pnntlatsh  dialect — Boas,  MS. 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Hwotat  A  Hwotsotenne  village  on  the 
B.  side  of  Babine  lake,  near  its  outlet, 
in  British  Columbia. 

Hwo'-tat.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy. Soc. Can., x,  109, 
1893.  WhaUtt— Downie  in  Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  453, 
1861  (misprint).  Whatatt.— Downie  in  Jour.  Roy. 
GeoR.  Soc.,  XXXI,  253, 1861.  Wat-at— Dawson  in 
Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  26b,  1881. 

Hwotsotenne  ( *  people  of  Spider  river* ). 
A  Takulli  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Babine 
branch,  living  on  Bulkley  r.  and  hunting 
as  far  as  Francois  lake,  Brit.  Col.  They 
are  somewhat  mixed  with  their  imme- 
diate neighbors,  the  Kitksan  (Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  27,  1893).  Their  vil- 
lages are  Hagwilget,  Hwotat,  Keverhwot- 
ket,  Lachal8ap,T8echah,  and  Tselkazkwo. 
Akwilret.— Morice.  Notes  on  W.  D^n^s,  27,  1893 
(•  welfdressed':  Kitksan  name) .  Hwotso'tenne.— 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  map,  1892.  Out- 
•otiii.— British  Columbia  map,  1872. 

Hykehah.  A  former  Chickasaw  town, 
one  of  a  settlement  of  five,  probably  in  or 
near  Pontotoc  co..  Miss. 
Hikihaw.— Romans.  Florida,  63, 1775.  Hikkihaw.— 
W.  Florida  map,  ca,  1775.  Hykehah.— Adair,  Am. 
Ind.,  852,  1775. 

Hykwa.    See  Hiakwa, 

Hyperboreans  (Greek).  Applied  by  Ban- 
croft (Nat.  Races,  i,  37, 1882)  to  the  tribes 
of  extreme  n.  w.  America,  n.  of  lat  55°, 
includinj^  western  and  southern  Eskimo, 
Aleut,  Tlin^it,  and  Athapascan  tribes;  by 
others  the  name  is  employed  to  designate 
all  the  circumpolar  tribes  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World. 

Hynkkeni.  A  former  Choctaw  settle- 
ment, noted  by  Romans  in  1775,  but  not 
located  on  his  map  unless  it  be  an  unnum- 
bered town  on  the  b.  side  of  Buckatunna 
cr.,  N.  E.  of  Yowani,  in  the  present  Mis- 
sissippi.— Halbertin  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub., 
VI,  432,  1902. 

lahenhoaton  (*atthe  caves.*— Hewitt). 
A  Huron  village  in  Ontario  in  1637. — Jes. 
Rel.  for  1637,  159,  1858. 

lalaxnma.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage subordinate  to  Purfsima  mission, 
Scmta  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

lalamne..  A  former  Chumashan  village 
subordinate  to  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
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Oct.  18,  1861).  Possibly  the  same  as 
lalamma. 

lalmok  (la^lmuq).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  at  Jericho,  Burrard  in- 
let, Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A, 
A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

laloBthnot  {TaU/gtimot,  'making  good 
fire').  A  Talio  division  among  the  Bel- 
lacoola  of  British  Columbia;  named  from 
a  reputed  ancestor. 

lalo'stiBnot— Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 8,  1891.  T'a'fEataiit.— Ibid.  (*  a  cave  pro- 
tecting from  rain ':  secret  society  name). 

lana  {la^na).    The  Com  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex. 
I^Eaa-talina.— Hod^,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895 
{talina  =  •  people^. 

Ibaohe  ('holds  the  firebrand  to  sacred 
pipes').  A  Kansa  gens.  Its  subgentes 
are  Khuyeguzhinga  and  Mikaunika- 
shinga. 

Haapt  jiiga.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  231, 
1897  ( « small  Hanga ' ) .    Ibato '«.— Ibid. 

Ibin.  A  former  Aleut  villaf^  on  Agattu 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ibitoapa.  A  small  tribe  of  unknown 
affinity,  but  the  theory  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  Chickasaw  has  more 
arguments  in  its  favor  than  any  other. 
In  1699  they  formed  one  of  the  villages 
mentioned  by  Iberville  (Margry,  Dec., 
IV,  180,  1880)  as  situated  on  Yazoo  r., 
Ibitoupa  being  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
group  between  the  Chaquesauma  (Chak- 
chiuma)  and  the  Thysia  (Tioux) ,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  named,  which  appears 
to  be  substantially  correct,  although  Coxe 
(Carolana,  10,  1741)  who  omits  Thysia, 
makes  the  Ibitoupa  settlement  expressly 
the  uppermost  of  the  series.  The  Ibitoupa 
and  Chakchiuma,  together  with  the  Ta- 
poucha  (Taposa),  were  united  in  one 
village  on  the  upper  Yazoo  by  1798. 
What  eventually  became  of  them  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
absorbed  by  theCnickasaw.    See  Itomapa. 

(a.  8.  G.) 
Bitoupas.— P6nicaut  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s ,  I,  61, 1869.  Epitoapa.— Coxe,  Carolana, 
10,  map,  1741.  Ouitoupas.— Penicaut  (1700)  in 
Margry,  D^.,  v,  401,  1883.  OuUpa.— Iberville 
(1699),  ibid.,  iv.  180.  1880.  Outoypes.— Martin, 
Hist.  La..  I,  249,  1827.  Witoopo.— Aleedo.  Die. 
Geog.,  v,  343, 1789 (misprint),  witowpa.— Esnauts 
et  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Witowpo.— Philippeaux, 
map  of  £ngli8h  Col.,  1781.  Tbitoopas.— Romans, 
Fla.,  I,  101,  1775.  Tbitoupaa.— Baudry  des  Lo- 
zi^res.  Voy.  A  la  Louisiane.  246, 1802. 

Icayme.  Given  as  the  native  name  of 
the  site  on  which  San  Luis  Rey  mission, 
s.  California,  was  founded;  perhaps  also 
the  name  of  a  neighboring  Diegueflo  vil- 
lage.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 
1860. 

lohenta.     A  village  of  the  Chalone  divi- 
sion of  the  Costanoan  family,  formerly 
near  Soledad  mission,  Cal. 
lobenta.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
Baa  Joa^— ibid. 
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lohaammpati  ( F-chu^r^-rum-'patSf  *  peo- 
ple of  cactus  plains').  A  Paiute  tribe 
formerly  in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e. 
Nev.,  numbering  35  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

loosans.  Mentioned  by  Bartram 
(Trav.,  54,  1792)  in  connection  with  the 
Ogeeche,  San  tee,  Utina,  Wapoo,  Yamasi, 
etc.,  as  having  been  attacked  by  the 
Creeks,  and  "who  then  surrounded  and 
cramped  the  English  possessions."  The 
reference  is  to  the  early  colonial  period 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Idakariake.  Mentioned  as  a  Shasta 
band  of  Shasta  valley,  n.  Cal.,  in  1851, 
but  it  is  really  only  a  nntn's  personal 
name.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Ida-kant-wak'a-ha.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  221, 1853  (seemingly 
identical).  Ida-ka-ri^e.— Oibbe  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  171, 1858.  I-do-ka-rai-uke.— 
McKee.  ibid..  171. 

Idelabad  (* mesas  of  the  mountains'). 
A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  con- 
nected with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mis- 
sion. Lower  California,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189, 
1857. 

Idelibinag^  ('high  mountains').  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  mission, .  Lower  Califor- 
nia, in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Idiateling.  An  £skimo  settlement  on 
the  N.  ohore  of  Home  bay,  Baffin  land, 
where  the  Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  gather 
to  hunt  bear  in  the  spring. 
Ipiutellinff.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 1888 
(miflprint).    Ipnitellinc.— Ibid.,  map  (mlRprint). 

I^oritnaktain  (*with  grass').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Talirpingmiut  division  of  the 
Okomiut  Eskimo  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd.;  pop.  11  in  1883. 
EJiHui^aiii.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mu8..  no.  15, 
15, 1879.  I4jorituaktiun.— Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Bl&tt.,  VIII,  33,  18^3.  I4jorituaqtuia.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  426,  1888.  IdiontuaxtaiB.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  80.  70. 1885. 

Idjaniving.  A  spring  settlement  of 
PadlimiutBBkimonearthes.endof  Home 
bay.,  Baffin  land  —-Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1888. 

lebathn.    The  White-corn  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
lebathut'ainin.— Lumml8   quoted   by  Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthrop..  ix,  849. 1896  (raiwm=*  people'). 

leohnr.    The  Yellow-corn  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
feohur-t'ainin.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  IX,  349,  1896  (rafmn  =  ' people^). 

lefea.    The  Red -corn  clan  of  the  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
lefe'a-t'ainin.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  349. 1896  (raf7mi=' people'). 

lekidhe  (lekif^,  'criers*).  A  gens  of 
the  Inkesabe  division  of  the  Omaha. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227,  1897. 

leshar.     The  Blue-corn    clan  of    the 
Tiffua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
leMur-tainiii.—Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  349,  1896  (t'ainin=' people'). 

leskaohinoha  ( '  child  of  one  who  speaks 


Dakota').  The  ordinary  name  for  the 
mixed-blood  element  among  the  western 
Sioux.  Given  by  J.  O.  Dorsey  as  a  Bnil^ 
gens  composed  of  half-breeds. 
Ieskadin6a.~Dor8ey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219. 1897.    l6ftka-toinea.->Ibid. 

leskachineha.     A   modem  Oglala  Da- 
kota band,  composed  of  half-breeds, 
letka  UQ^-<;ieveland,  letter  to  Dorsey.  1884. 
Ieftka-toi>tea.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 1897. 

letan.  A  term  which,  with  "Tetau*' 
and  other  forms  of  the  name,  was  applied 
by  writers  of  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  to  several  western  trib^. 
Mooney  (17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  167,  1898) 
explains  its  application  as  follows:  *'  The 
Ute  of  the  mountain  region  at  the  head-  . 
waters  of  the  Platte  and  thcf  Arkansas, 
being  a  powerful  and  aggressive  tribe, 
were  well  known  to  all  the  Indians  of 
the  plains,  who  usually  called  them  by 
some  form  of  the!  r  proper  name,  Yutatpdis, 
or,  in  its  root  form,  Jtito,  whence  we  get 
Eutaw,  Utah,  and  Ute.  Among  the 
Kiowa  the  name  becomes  .feUd(-<7o),  while 
the  Siouan  tribes  seem  to  have  nasalized 
it  so  that  the  early  French  traders  wrote  it 
as  Ayutan.  latan,  or  letan.  By  prefixing 
the  French  article  it  became  L' latan,  and 
afterward  Aliatan,  while  by  misreading  of 
the  manuscript  word  we  get  Jatan,  Jetan, 
and  finally  Tetau.  Moreover,  as  the  early 
traders  and  explorers  knew  but  little  of 
the  mountain  tribes,  they  frequently  con- 
founded those  of  the  same  generic  stock, 
so  that  almost  any  of  these  forms  may 
mean  Shoshoni,  Ute,  or  Comanche,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  context  of  the 
description."  By  reason  of  the  varied 
applications  of  letan  and  its  equivaleutB, 
the  name  is  here  treated  separately. 
Aliat&.->Lewi8  and  Clark.  Discov.,  60.  1806  (so 
called  by  the  French).  Aliataa.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  vi.  1848.  Aliataat.  of  La  Plavas.— Lewis. 
Travels,  181,  1809.  Aliataat,  of  the  Wort.— Lewis 
and  Clark.  Discov..  6S,  1806.  Aliatoaft.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Jour.,  189. 1810.  Aliatons  of  tho  Wert.— 
Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  213,  1817.  Alitan.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  28.  1806.  AUton.— Am.  Slate  Pa- 
pers. Ind.  AIT.,  I,  710. 1832.  Alliataa.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  ii.  131.  1814.  AUiataai  of  the 
wert.— Brown.  West.  Oa«.,  215,  1817.  Avntaa.— 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  Louisiana,  80, 1814  (also 


called  'Camanches').  Haliiaaet.— Du  Lac,  Voy. 
Loui8iane.s  261, 1805.  Halitaaes.— Ibid.,  309.  m- 
etanet.— Orozco y  Berra.  Oeoe.,40, 1861.  Kietaas.— 
P^nicant  (1720)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i.  166. 
1869.  I-&'-k&r.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  60. 
18U6.  latan'.— Gregff.  C«mm.  Prairies,  i,  21. 1844. 
I-a-taas.— Bonner,  Life  of  Beckwourth,  84,  1866. 
Ictaas.— Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  126.  1816  (mis- 
print), lelan.— Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  874, 1^22 
(misprint).  letam.— Cass  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117, 
20th  ConK..  2d  sess.,  102, 1829.  letan.— Pike.  Trav- 
els, xiv,  1811.  letanee.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geor., 
40, 1F64.  letans.— Pike,  £xped..  8d  map.  18ia 
lotan.— Pattie,  Pers.  Narr.,  36, 1883.  Itean.— 
M'Kenncy,  Memoirs,  ii.  ?M,  1846  (misprint). 
Jetam.— Ca^s  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trlbea, 
ni,  609,  isr3  ( misprint).  Jetans.— P^nicaut  (1720) 
in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  156.  note.  1869  (mis- 
print). Jetans.— Mayer,  Mexico. -it,  89,  1858 
(misprint).  Jotans.— Pattie,  Pers.  Narr.,  37,  1833 
(misprint.)  Laitanet.— Mallet  (1740)  in  Marfny, 
mc,  VI.  457.  1886  (French  form).  La  Kar.— 
Fisher.  New  Trav.,  175,  1812.    La  Litaae«.~Ibid. 
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LM-h»-taiui.~Hunter,  Captivity.  68. 1823.  Liiditon 
Band. — Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  map,  1822. 
LTataa.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 1896 
(French  form  of  Jaian  above).  Tetaut.— Pike, 
Bxped.,  109, 1810  (misprint),  xetans.— Keaue  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  545. 1878  (misprint). 

lewatse  (I-e-wat-se^  'mouth  men*)^ 
The  Crow  name  for  some  unidentified 
tribe.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  402,  1862. 

Ift    A  Karok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
Gal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Xf-terram.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 

Igagik.    An  Aelemiut  Eskimo  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  Ugaguk  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  120  in  1880, 60  in  1890, 203  in  1900. 
Incik.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaslca,  17,  1884. 
TJgaguk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902. 

Igak.  A  former  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Afognak  id.,  Alaska,  e.  of 
Afognak,  whither  it  seems  to  have  been 
moved. 

Igagmjat.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Sklzz.,  map,  1856. 
Zi^akiMliwiffmjut.--Ibid. 

Iga]nans«be(/aama'i^&?,  'black  paint,' 
Kansa  name  for  Big  Blue  r. ,  Kans. ) .  One 
of  the  villaces  occupied  by  the  Kansa, 
probably  before  1820.— Dorsey,  MS.  Kan- 
sas vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Igdlorpait.    A  Danish  post  and  Eskimo 
village  in  s.  w.  Greenland,  lat.  60°  28^ 
Isdlopait.— Koldewey.  German  A  ret.  Exped.,  182, 
1»70.   Igdlorpait— Meddeleleerom  Gr5nland,  xvi, 
map,  1896. 

IgdlnluarBok.  A  village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  Greenlana  Eskimo,  on  the 
coast  between  lat.  63°  and  64.°. — Nansen, 
First  Crossing,  383,  1890. 

Igiak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village  in- 
land from  Scammon  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  10 
in  1880. 

Igiagagamute.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  1884. 
Igiogafamat— Nelson  in  18tn  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Igragamiut— Nelson  cited  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  212,  1901. 

Igiakohak.    A  village  of  the  Kuskwog- 
miut  Eskimo  in  the  Kuskokwim  district, 
Alaska;  pop.  81  in  1890. 
Irhiakohaghainiut— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  6,  1893. 
Igiakohak.— Ibid. 

Igivaohok.  A  Nushagaj^iut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Nushagak  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  31  in  1890. 

IgiTaehochanuut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 
*    Iglakatekhila  ( '  refuses  to  move  camp  * ) . 
A  division  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 
Iglaka  tellila.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.    Iglaka-teqiU.— Ibid. 

Igla.  A  snow  house  of  the  Eskimo: 
from  igdlUf  its  name  in  the  e.  Eskimo 
dialects. .  See  Habitations.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Igladahoming.     An  Ita  Eskimo  settle- 
ment on  Smith  sd.,  Greenland. 
Igloodahominv.— Mrs  Peary,  My  Aret  Jour.,  81. 
1898.    Ifflndahoming.— Heilprin,  Peary  Relief  Ex- 
ped., 183, 1893. 

Igludaaiuin  (Igludud^hminf  *  place  of 
houses').  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  in  n. 
Greenland,  lat.  77°  50'.— Stein  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902. 

Iglnlik.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Aivilimiiut  Eskimo  at  the  head  of  Lyon 
inlet,  Hudson  bay. 

Igdlolik.— Rink  in  Jonr.  Anthrop.  Inst,  xv,  240, 
WSe,  Igdlomiat— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888  (the  InhabiUnts).  IglooUk.— Parry,  See.Voy., 


404,  1824.  IgIoolip.-<}llder,  Schwatka's  Search, 
268, 1881. 

Iglalik.  A  town  of  the  Iglulirmiut  Es- 
kimo, on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  near 
the  E.  end  of  Fury  and  Hecla  straits. — 
BoasinZeitschr.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,226,  1883. 

Iglalirmiat  ( *  people  of  theplace  with 
houses ' ) .  A  tribe  of  central  Eskimo  liv- 
ing on  both  sides  of  Fury  and  Hecla  straits. 
They  kill  walrus  in  winter  on  Iglulik  and 
other  islands,  harpoon  seal  in  the  fjords 
in  early  spring,  and  throughout  the  sum- 
mer hunt  deer  in  Baffin  land  or  Melville 
peninsula.  Their  settlements  are  Akuli, 
Arlagnuk,  Iglulik,  Kangertluk,  Krimerk- 
sumalek,  Pilig,  and  Uglim. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  444,  1888. 
Iglmingmint— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  SocWash., 
Ill,  96, 1886. 

Ignok.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
Alaska;  pop.  175  in  1880. 
Ignokhatskomnto.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
67, 1884.  Ingekasafmi.—Raymond  (1869),  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902. 

IgnokhatBkamat  A  village  on  lower 
Yukon  r.,  adjacent  to  the  Bering  coast 
Eskimo,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
probablv  of  Athapascan  and  Eskimo  mix- 
ture.—Selson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
ii,  1900. 

Igpirto.  A  fail  settlement  of  Talirping- 
miut  Eskimo  of  the  Okomiut  tribe  at  the 
headof  Nettilling  fjord,  Cumberland  sd. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Igaalali  (Ig-wa^-Ia-liy  *  a  hole  * ) .  A  small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  infn,  1894. 

Ignanes.  A  tribe  of  whom  Father  Kino 
heard,  in  1699,  while  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Gila  in  s.  w.  Arizona.  As  thev 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Al- 
chedoma  and  Yuma,  they  were  probably 
a  Yuman  tribe. 

Iguanas.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cai.,  i,  67,  1769. 
Iguanes.—Kino  (1699)  quoted  by  Coues,  Oar- 
ces  Diary,  544,  1900.  xuanei.— Oro«JO  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  69,  1864. 

Igaik.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  8  in  1880,  51 
in  1890. 

Agowik.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  165,  1898.  Ego- 
wik.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  lfl77. 
Igauik.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 
Igawik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  69,  1884. 
Igttik.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  165, 1898. 

Ignshik.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Igushik  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  74  in 
1880. 

Igushek.— Petroflf  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 
Ignshik.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

IhaiBdaye  {Iha-isdaye^  *  mouth-greas- 
ers'). A  band  of  the  Yankton  Sioux. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Ihamba  (I^ha-mba).  An  ancient  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa  on  the  s.  side  of  Pojoa- 
gue  r.,  between  Pojoaque  and  San  llde- 
fonso  pueblos,  n.  New  Mex.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  85,  1892. 

Ihanktonwan  ( *  Yankton ' ) .  A  band  of 
the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux,  so  called  because 
descended  from  Yanjc^^^ij^^ig^^gie 
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nuinktoQwai).— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
imf.    Ilumkto>wa».— Ibid. 

Ihaslia  ('red  lips').  A  band  of  the 
Hunkpatina  or  Lower  Yanktonal  Sioux. 
Dut-o*.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  218, 1897. 
nut-uu— Ibid. 

Ihonatiria.  A  former  Huron  village 
in  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario,  built  about  1634 
and  depopulated  by  pestilence  in  1636. 
The  Jesuits  established  there  the  mission 
of  Immaculate  Conception. 

Ihoiiatlria.-Je8.  Rel.  for  1636,  30,  1858.  Ihonat- 
tiria.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1637,  153,  1858.  ImnuuniUte 
Oonoeption.-^hea.  Cath.  Miss.,  178, 1866. 

Qelirtung.  The  northernmost  summer 
settlement  of  the  Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  of 
Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
441,  1888. 

Qirang.  A  fabulous  people  of  central 
Eskimo  mythology. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  640,  1888. 

Ika.  A  Cochimi  tribe  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, said  by  Father  Baegert  to  havie 
lived  about  40  m.  inland  from  Magdalena 
bay  in  the  18th  century, 
loa.— MQhlenpfordt.  Mexico,  ii,  2,  443,  1844. 
Ikaa.— Baegert,  Nachrlchten,  96, 1773. 

Ikak.  An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
near  Naknek  lake,  Alaska;  pop.  162  m 
1880. 

Ik-kHagmuto.-^Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  17, 
1884.  Savonoaki.— Spnrr  and  Post  (18^quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  TTkak.— Dall, 
Ala*)ka.  map,  1870. 

Ikala.     A  winter  village  of  the  Ita  Es- 
kimo on  Whale  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 
Idkalloo.T-Markbam  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
129,1866.  lUl'rlo.—SteininPetermanns  Mitt.,  no. 
9,  map,  1902. 

Ikanaohaka  (ikana  *  ground',  aichaka 
'reserved,'  *set  apart,'  *  beloved,'  *  sa- 
cred'). A  former  Upper  Creek  town, 
located  by  Meek  ( Romantic  Passages  in 
8.  W.  Hist,  278,  1857)  on  the  s.  side  of 
Alabama  r.,  between  Pintlala  and  Big 
Swamp  cr.,  in  Lowndes  co.,  Ala.  It  was 
built  on  **  holy  ground"  and  hence  was 
thought  to  be  exempt  from  hostile  in- 
roads. Weatherford  and  the  *  *  prophet '  * 
Hillis  Hadjo  resided  there,  and  the  Creek 
forces  were  defeated  there  Dec.  23,  1813, 
at  which  date  it  contained  200  houses 
and  included  some  Shawnee. 

(h.  w.  h.) 
Sokanachacu.— Claybourne  (1814)  in  Boudinot,  Star 
in  the  West,  254,  1816.  Eokanakaka.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  IV,  58. 1>^8.  Econachaoa.— Pickett,  Hist. 
Ala.,  II,  323,  1851.  E-ouii-oha-U.--Royce  In  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.,  map,  1899.  Holy  Ground.— 
Claybourne  (1814)  in  Boudinot,  op.  cit.  Ikanatoh- 
£ka.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  132,  1884. 

Ikanhatki  ( *  white  ground ' ) .  A  former 
Upper  Creek  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
lower  Tallapoosa  r.,  Mon^omery  co., 
Ala.,  immediately  below  Kulumi  town. 
Swan,  who  passed  there  in  1791,  says  it 
had  been  settled  by  Shawnee,  who  had 
4  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and  they  are 
called  by  him  Shawnee  refugees,  but 
Bartram  (1775)  states  that  they  spoke 
Muscogee.  Under  the  name  Ekundutske 
the  village  was  said  to  contain  47  families 
in  1832.  (a.  s.  G.) 


(hmhntke.— Bartram.  Trav.,  461,  1791. 
tckky.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425.  24th  Cong..  Ist  sess., 
256,  1836.  Eoonaatske.  — Ibid.  X-oun-hut-ke. — 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  84,  1848.  EoimhaUoo.^ 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  880,1854.  B  kua 
dots  ke.— Census  of  1832,  ibid..  578.  Bknahntke.— 
Pickett,  HLst.  Ala.,  ii.  267,  1851  (inhabited  by 
Shawanese).  Ikan'-hatki.— (Jatschet,  Creek  Uigr. 
Leg.,  I,  132,  1884.  Kenhttlka.— Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft,  op.  cit.,  v,  262. 1856.  White  Oroond.— 
Finnelaon  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i. 
289,1832. 

Ikaruok.  Mentioned  as  a  Shasta  band 
of  Shasta  valley,  n.  Cal.,  in  1851,  but  it  is 
really  a  man's  personal  name.  (R.  b.  d.) 
I-ka-nook.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  171,  1853.  Ika-mek.— GibtM 
(1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  171, 1858. 

Ikatohiocata.    A  former  Choctaw  town 
between  the  headwaters  of  Chicasawhay 
and  Tombigbeers.,  Miss. 
Ikaohioo  <ta.-aAttr6,  map  U.  S.,  1784.     Ikaohipon- 
ta.— Philippeaux,  map.  1781. 

Ikatek.  An  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Sermink  fiord,  e.  Greenland; 
pop.  58  in  1884. — Meddelelser  om  Gron- 
land,  X,  map,  1888. 

Ikatikimahita  (ikd^CL  'swamp',  kimakVta 
*long':  Long  Swamp  town).  A  Chero- 
kee settlement,  about  the  period  of  the 
removal  in  1839,  situated  on  Long  Swamp 
cr.,  about  the  boundary  of  Forsyth  and 
Cherokee  cos.,  n.  w.  Ga.  (j.  m.  ) 

Long  Swamp  Village.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
map,  1887. 

Ikatlek.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  30  m.  below  Anvik; 
pop.  9  in  1880. 

tkaklaKmute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  1st  Beas.,  25,  1871.  IkaUofomat.— Nel- 
son in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1899.  Ikaa«co- 
muto.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Ikoklac'inut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17. 
1877. 

Ikeraiak.  A  northern  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  of  b. 
Greenland,  lat.  66°.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xxvii,  22, 1902. 

Ikherkhamat  { I-qer-qa-mtU^ ^  *end  of 
river  people':  Kaniagmiut  name).  A 
division  of  the  Ahtena  near  the  mouth 
of  Copper  r.,  Alaska. — Hoffman,  MS., 
B.  A.  K,  1882. 

Ikman  (referring  to  an  animal  of  the 
cat  kind).  A  iMind  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux. 

Ikmug.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217. 1897. 
Ikmu-.— Ibid. 

Iknetnk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  100 
in  1880. 

Icnituk.— Nelson  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1K99. 
Iknetuk.— Baker.  Geoe,  Diet.  Ahiska,  1901. 
Eniktaff'emat.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 16. 
1877. 

Ikogpniut.  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Eskimo 
inhabiting  both  banks  of  the  Yukon  as 
far  as  Makak.  They  have  hairy  bodies 
and  strong  beards  and  exhibit  a  marked 
variation  in  physique,  customs,  and  dia- 
lect from  the  Eskimo  n.  and  e.  of  Norton 
sd.,  being  more  nearly  allied  to  the  other 
fishing  tribes  s.  of  them.  Dall  estimated 
their  number  at  1,000  in  1870,  including 
the  Chnagmiut.     In  1890  there  were  172 
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Ikogmiut  proper.  Holmberg  divided 
the  natives  of  the  delta  into  the  Kwik- 
pagmiut  and  the  Kwikluaffmiut,  living 
respectively  on  the  Kwikpak  and  Kwit- 
luaK  passes.  The  viil^^s  are  Asko, 
Bazhi,  Ignok,  Ikatiek,  Ikogmiut,  In^- 
hame,  Ingrakak,  Katagka^,  Kenunimik, 
Kikhkat,  Koko,  Koserefski,  Kuyikanuik- 
pul,  Kvikak,  Makak,  Nukluak,  Nunaikak, 
Kunaktak,  Paimute,  Pogoreshapka,  and 
Uf^lovaia. 

IkSg'inut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 
Ekogmute.  — Dall.  Alaska,  407,  1870  Hekinx- 
Una.— Doroflchin  in  Radloff,  Wdrterbuch  d. 
Kinai-Spr.,  29,  1874  (Kiuai  name).  Ikomiut.— 
HolmberK,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142, 1855.  IkvQ«- 
mntea.— Schwatka,  Milit.  Recon.,  Explor.  in 
Alaska,  853,  1900.  KahTiehpaks. —Elliott,  Cond. 
Aff.in  Alaska.  29, 1874.  Koikhpacainute.— Petroff 
in  Am.  Nat.,  xvi,  670, 1882  (Eskimo:  •  people  of  the 
Kwikpak,  the  big  river').  Kawiohpaokmiiten.— 
Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Nachr.,  122, 1839.  Kvikhpag- 
mat«.— Zago^kin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884.    KwiokUaagiiHuteiL— Holmberg, 


Ethnog.  Nachr.,  122.  1839.  Kwiehpacnuuten.— 
Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz..  6, 1855.  Kwiohpak.— 
Whymper,  Trav.  In  Alaska,  map,  1868.  Kwikb- 
pif-mit,— Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17. 1877. 

Ikogmiut.     An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska,  where 
the  Russians  established  a  mission  about ' 
1843.     Pop.  148  in  1880,  140  in  1890,  166 
in  1900. 

loogmitta.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1885.  Ikogh- 
mioQt. — Zagoskine  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Ikofmnt.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  ii,  1899.  Ikogmute.— PetrofT,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  map,  1881.  IkttaffB\jat.— Holmberg, 
Ethnog.  tkizz.,  map,  1855. 

Ikolga.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Un- 
al&^ka,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska.— Coxe, 
Roasian  Disco  v.,  164,  1787. 

Iktigalik.  A  Kaivuhkhotana  village 
on  Unalaklik  r.,  Alaska,  having  10  houses 
in  1866. 

IgtigaUk.— Whymper  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc., 
&,  1868.  Iktifalik^Dall.  Alaska.  26,  1870. 
Hew  muknk.— Whymper.  Trav.  in  Alaska,  175, 
1S69.    Vore  Vlukuk.— Ibid.  (Russian  name). 

Iknak.  A  Chnagmiut  village  on  the 
lower  Yukon,  Alaska,  neartheheadof  the 
delta;  pop.  65  in  1890. 
Xko-agmiut.— llth  Census.  Alaska,  165, 1893.  Ika- 
•gmiut.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901.  Ikuak.— Baker,  ibid. 
Tvkagamnt.— Raymond  (1860),  quoted  by  Baker, 

Ikwoptnm.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  Brit.  Ck>l. 

Xokwhatoom.— Survey  map,  U.  8.  Hydrog.  Office. 
Ikwo'paiuii.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900.    Tik*oi'pMUi.— Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

namateoh.  A  former  Tepeh  uane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a 
mi8>ion. 

8.  Antonio  Ilamatooli.— OroKoo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  819, 
1864. 

I14jimai-hadai  (Vldjuna-i  xafda-i,  'val- 
uable-house people*).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Yadus,  a  famil)^  of  the  E^gle  clan  of 
the  Ha  da  in  w.  British  Columbia.  The 
name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  house. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  276,  1905. 

ne  Perc^.  A  French  mi.«sion,  proba- 
bly among  the  Micmac,  on  the  Gulf  of 


St  Lawrence  in  the  17th  century. —Shea, 
Miss.  Val.,  85, 1852. 

nex  oatiine.    See  Black  drink. 

niamna.    A  Kania^iut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  s.  shore  of  Iliamna  lake,  Alaska; 
pop.  49  in  1880,  76  in  1890. 
tUunna.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  95,  1893.    nyam- 
na.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

nil  ( •  spread-legs  beach ' ).  A  Nimkish 
Kwakiutl  village  on  Cormorant  id.,  Alert 
bay,  Brit.  Col.,  opposite  Vancouver  id. 
Some  Kwakiutl  proper  come  here  during 
the  salmon  season. — Boas  in  Bull.  Am. 
Geog.  Soc,  227, 1887. 

I-lis.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  65, 
1887. 

nisees.  Mentioned  by  Ker  ( Travels,  98, 
1816)  as  the  native  name  of  a  tribe,  num- 
bering about  2,000,  which  he  says  he  met 
on  upper  Red  r.  of  I>ouisiana,  apparently 
in  the  n.  e.  corner  of  Texas.  Their  chief 
village  was  said  to  be  Wascoo.  Both  the 
tribe  and  the  village  are  seemingly  imag- 
inary. 

ninliok  (Aleut:  *  harmony ').  A  town 
on  Unalaska  id.,  Alaska,  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
Aleutians  (Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.,  115, 
1885).  Pop.  196  in  1831, 406  in  1880, 317  in 
1890. 

OaTaatkoe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  202,  1840 
( Russian :  •  harbor ' ) .  GaTaaakoi.— Elliott,  Cond. 
Aff.  Alaska,  1875.  Oawanskoje.— Holmberg,  Eth- 
nog. Sklzz.,  map,  1855.  lyijuHuk.— Ibid.  JOloo- 
look.— Elliott,  Our  Aret.  Prov.,  map,  1886.  Oona- 
laaka.— Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.,  115,  1885.  Uaa- 
laaka.~llth  Census,  Alaska,  88, 1893. 

niatak.     A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kuskokwim  bay,  Alaska;  pop. 
40  in  1880. 
niutagamuto.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  58, 1884. 

nkatsho  ( *  the  big  fattening  * ) .  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Ntshaautin  on  the  lake  at  the 
head  of  Black  water  r.,  Brit?  Col.  The 
population  is  a  mixed  one  of  Takulli  and 
Bellacoola  descent. 

grrkatoo.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 
1892.  T'ka-too.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n68,  25, 
1898.  IJhlohako.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  285, 1902. 

niinoii  (llirmoekf  from  ilini  *man*,  iw 
*i8',  eJb  plural  termination,  changed  by  the 
French  to  ois).  A  confederacy  of  Algon- 
quian  tribes,  formerly  occupying  s.  Wis- 
consin, n.  Illinois,  and  sections  of  Iowa  and 
Missouri,  comprising  the  Cahokia,  Kas- 
kaskia,  Michigamea,  Moingwena,  Peoria, 
and  Tamaroa. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1660  represents 
them  as  living 8.w.  of  Green  bay.  Wis.,  in 
60  villages,  and  gives  an  extravagant  esti- 
mate of  the  population,  20,000  men,  or 
70,000  souls.  The  statement  in  the  Jes- 
uit Relations  that  they  came  from  the 
border  of  a  great  sea  in  the  far  W.  arose, 
no  doubt  (as  Tailhan  suggests),  from  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  term  ** great 
water,"  given  by  the  Indians,  which  in 
fact  referred  to  the  Mississippi.  Their 
exact  location  when  first  heara  of  by  the 
whites  can  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, as  the  tribes  and  bands  were  more 
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or  less  scattered  over  ».  Wisconsin,  n. 
Illinois^  and  along  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  as  far  s.  as  Des  Moines  r., 
Iowa.  Tne  whites  first  came  in  actual 
contact  with  them  (unless  it  be  true  that 
Nicollet  visited  them)  at  La  Pointe 
(Shaugawaumikong),  where  Allouez  met 
a  partv  in  1667,  which  was  visiting  that 
pomt  for  purposes  of  trade.  In  1670  the 
same  priest  found  a  number  of  them  at 
the  Mascoutin  village  on  upper  Fox  r., 
some  9  m.  from  where  Portage  City  now 
stands,  but  this  band  then  contemplated 
joining  their  brethren  on  the  Mississippi. 
The  conflicting  statements  regarding  the 
number  of  their  villages  at  this  period 
and  the  indefiniteness  as  to  localities  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  reach  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion on  these  points.  It  appears  that 
some  villages  were  situated  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  what  is  now  Iowa, 
yet  the  major  portion  of  the  tn\)es  belong- 
mg  to  the  confederacy  resided  at  points 
in  N.  Illinois,  chiefly  on  Illinois  r.  When 
Marquette  journeyed  down  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1673  he  found  the  Peoria  and  Mo- 
ingwena  on  the  w.  side,  about  the  mouth 
of  Des  Moines  r.  On  his  return,  2 
months  later,  he  found  them  on  Illi- 
nois r.,  near  the  present  city  of  Peoria. 
Thence  he  passed  n.  to  the  village  of  Kfis- 
kaskia,  then  on  upper  Illinois  r.,  within 
the  present  Lasalle  co.  At  this  time  the 
village  consisted  of  74cabins  and  was  occu- 
pied by  one  tribe  only.  Hennepin  esti- 
mated them,  about  1680,  at400  houses  and 
1 ,800  warriors,  or  about  6,500  souls.  A  few 
years  later  ( 1690-94 )  missionaries  reported 
it  to  consist  of  350  cabins,  occupied  by  8 
tribes  or  bands.  Father  Sebastian  Rasfes, 
who  visited  the  village  in  1692,  placed  the 
number  of  cabins  at  300,  each  of  4  **  fires,*' 
with  2  families  to  a  fire,  indicating  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  9,000— perhaj^s  an  ex- 
cessive esti  mate.  The  evidence,  however, 
indicates  that  a  large  part  of  the  confeder- 
acy was  gathere<l  at  this  point  for  awhile. 
The  Kaskaskia  at  this  time  were  in  some- 
what intimate  relation  with  the  Peoria, 
since  Gravier,  who  returned  to  their  vil- 
lage in  1700,  says  he  found  them  prepar- 
ing to  starts.,  and  believed  that  if  he  could 
have  arrivefl  sooner  **the  Kaskaskians 
would  not  thus  have  separated  from  the 
Peouaroua  [Peoria]  and  other  Illinois." 
By  his  persuasion  they  were  induced  to 
stop  in  s.  Illinois  at  the  point  to  which 
their  name  was  given.  The  Cahokia  and 
Tamaroa  were  at  this  time  living  at  their 
historic  seats  on  the  Mississippi  in  s.  Illi- 
nois. The  Illinoiswere  almost  constantly 
harassed  by  the  Sioux,  Foxes,  and  other 
northern  tribes;  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  they  concentrated,  about  the 
timeof  LaSalle's visit, on  Illinoisr.  About 
the  same  time  the  Iroquois  waged  war 


against  them,  which  lasted  several  years, 
and  greatly  reduced  their  numbers,  while 
liquor  obtained  from  the  French  tended 
still  further  to  weaken  them.  Aliout  the 
year  1750  they  were  still  estimated  at 
from  1,500  to  2,000  souls.  The  murder 
of  the  celebrated  chitf  Pontiac,  bv  a 
Kaskaskia  Indian,  about  1769^  prpvoked 
the  vengeance  of  the  Lake  tribes  on  the 
Illinois",  and  a  war  of  extermination  was 
begun  which,  in  a  few  years,  reduced 
them  to  a  mere  handful,  who  took  refuge 
with  the  French  settlers  at  Kaskaskia, 
while  the  Sauk,  Foxes,  Kickapoo,  and 
Potawatomi  took  possession  of  their  coun- 
try. In  1778  the  Kaskaskia  still  num- 
bered 210,  living  in  a  village  3  m.  n.  of 
Kaskaskia,  while  the  Peoria  and  Michi- 
gamea  together  numbered  170  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, a  few  miles  farther  up.  Both 
bands  had  become  demoralized  and  gen- 
erally worthless  through  the  use  of  liquor. 
In  1800  there  were  only  about  150  left 
In  1833  the  survivors,  represented  by  the 
Kaskaskia  and  Peoria,  sold  their  lands  in 
Illinois  and  removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  are  now  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of  Okla- 
homa, consolidated  with  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw.  In  1885  the  consolidated 
Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  Wea,  and  Piankashaw 
numbered  but  149,  and  even  these  are 
much  mixed  with  white  blood.  In  1905 
their  number  was  195. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  Aeir  tri- 
bal divisions  or  clans.  In  1736,  accorcl- 
ing  to  Chauvignerie  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  1056-1855),  the  totem  of  the 
Kaskaskia  was  a  feather  of  an  arrow, 
notched,  or  two  arrows  fixeil  like  a  St 
Andrew's  cross;  while  the  Illinois  as  a 
whole  had  the  crane,  bear,  white  hind, 
fork,  and  tortoise  totems. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  tribes  or 
divisions  above  mentioned,  the  following 
are  given  by  early  writers  as  seemingly 
belonging  to  the  Illinois:  Albivi,  Amono- 
koa,  Chepoussa,  Chinko,  Coiracoentanon, 
Espeminkia,  and  Tapouara.  In  general 
their  villages  bore  the  names  of  the  tribes 
occupying  them,  and  were  constantly  va- 
rying in  number  and  shifting  in  location. 

The  Illinois  are  described  by  early 
writers  as  tall  and  robust,  with  pleasant 
visages.  The  descriptions  of  their  char- 
acter given  by  the  early  missionaries  differ 
widely,  but  altogether  they  appear  to  have 
been  timid,  easily  driven  from  their 
homes  by  their  enemies,  fickle,  and 
treacherous.  They  were  counted  excel- 
lent archers,  and,  besides  the  bow,  used 
in  war  a  kind  of  lance  and  a  wooden  club. 
Polygamy  was  common  among  them,  a 
man  sometimes  taking  several  sisters  as 
wives.  Unfaithfulness  of  a  wife  was  pun- 
ished, as  among  the  Miami,  the  Sioux,  the 
Apache,  and  other  tribes,  by  cutting  off 
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the  noee  of  the  offending;  woman,  and  as 
the  men  were  very  jealous,  this  punish- 
ment was  often  inflicted  (m  mere  suspicion. 

It  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Illinois,  at 
the  time  the  whites  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  to  bury  their  dead.  The 
body  was  wrapped  in  skins  and  attached 
by  the  feet  and  head  to  trees.  There  is 
reason,  however,  to  believe,  from  discov- 
eries that  have  been  made  in  mounds 
and  ancient  graves,  which  appear  to  be 
attributable  to  some  of  the  Illinois  tribes, 
that  the  skeletons,  after  the  flesh  had 
rotted  away,  were  buried,  often  in  rude 
stone  sepulchers.  Prisoners  of  war  were 
usually  sold  to  other  tribes.  ' 

According  to  Hennepin,  the  cabins  of 
the  more  northerly  tribes  were  made  like 
long  arbors  and  covered  with  double  mats 
of  flat  flags  or  rushes,  so  well  sewed  that 
they  were  never  penetrated  by  wind, 
snow,  or  rain.  To  each  cabin  were  4  or 
5  fires,  and  to  each  fire  2  families,  indi- 
cating that  each  dwelling  housed  some  8 
or  10  families.  Their  towns  were  not 
inclosed. 

The  villages  of  the  confederacy  noted  in 
history  are  Cahokia  (mission).  Immacu- 
late Conception  (mission),  Kaskaskia, 
Matchinkoa,  Moingwena,  Peoria,  and 
Pimitoui.  (j.  m.    c.t.) 

Abiiiiiouec.— -Doc.  of  1660  in  Margrv,  Ddc.,  i,  54, 
1»75  (b=l).  AUmiSeo.— Jes.  Rel.  1660,  12,  1868 
(b=l).  Alimonek.— Ibid.,  1667,  21.  Alimouk.— 
Ibid.,  III.  index,  1858.  Aliniouek.— Ibid.,  1658,  21. 
AliniSek.— Ibid.,  1660,  12  (correction  in  errata). 
Alinooeoka.— Goxe,  Carolana,  19,  1741.  Allinou- 
eoks.— Ibid.,  49.  Chioktafhioks.— Golden  (1727), 
Five  Nations,  30, 1747  (Iroquois  name).  Ohiotac- 
hioki.— Smith  in  Williams,  Vermont.  l,  501, 1809. 
Chigtaghoioks.— Oolden.  op.  cit. ,  81.  Oniktaokiks.— 
Homann,  map,  1756.  Brinionai.— Jes.  Rel.  1640, 35, 
18)8.  Eriniwek.— Ibid..  Ill,  index,  1858.  Oeghdag- 
efhroano.— Post  (1758)  in  Proud,  Pa.,  ii.app.,  118, 
1798.  Geghtiffeghroonet.— Canaioharie  conf .  ( 1759) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  384, 1856.  Hilini.— 
Brlnton,  Lenape  Leg.,  213, 1885.  Hiluiiki.— Rafln- 
esque,  Am.  Nations,  i,  139, 1836  (Delaware  name), 
nimouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1070, 101, 1858.  nine.— Hervas 
(1785)  in  Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  347. 1816  (Ital- 
ian form).  Ilinese.— Ia  Hon  tan.  New  Voy.,  i,  217, 
1703.  nineMB.—Walch, map,  1805 (German  form). 
niniGuek.— Jes.  Rel.  1667, 18, 18  8.  IlinoU.— Ibid.. 
1670,  86.  ninoiiets.— Ibid.,  1670.  92.  IlinoiietB.— 
Ibid..  101.  XUonois.— Proud,  Pa.,  11,296. 1798.  Ille- 
nois. — Morse,  North  Am.,  map,  1776.  Illeno- 
aeoka.— Ibid..  255.  niiooneok.— Ooxe.  CaroIana,17, 
1741.  nUmoiieo.— Jes.  Rel.  1667, 21. 1858.  Illinese.— 
Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  88. 1698.  niine- 
•en.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  841, 1816  (German 
fonn).  n-U-ni.— Hough  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep., 
map,  1883.  niiniena.— Hennepin,  op.  cit.  45b. 
niiniwek.— Shea.Cath.  Miss.,  348. 1855.  IHinoias.— 
Nile8(1761?)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v, 
Ml,  1861.  nUnoia.— Prise  de  Possession  (1671)  in 
Margrj-,  D6e.,  i,  96, 1875.  lUinoix.— Bmckenridge, 
La.,  132,  1815.  niinoneoks.— Morse,  North  Am., 
256, 1798.  niinonecks.— Doc.  of  in9  In  N.  C.  Rec, 
II.  851,1886.  Illinoueoks.— Coxe,  Carolana,  49, 1741. 
nioneae.—Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2ds..  II,  3,  1814.  nionoit.— Campbell  (1761), 
ibid.,  4th  8.,  IX,  423,  1871.  muni.— Allouez  (1665) 
quoted  by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  71.  1850. 
Unioaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1642. 97, 1858.  Isle  aux  Noix.— 
Lapham,  Ind'sof  Wis.,  4.  1870  (' Walnut  island': 
a  form  used  by  some  author,  who  pn)bably  mis- 
took Illino  8  for  a  corrupted  French  word).  IsU- 
Bois.— La  Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  D<5c.,  Ii,  fe,  1877. 
Sidita«M.--Maryland  treaty  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 


Col .  Hist. ,  III,  825, 1853.  Kiektafe*.— Albany  conf. 
(1726),  ibid.,  y,  791, 1855.  Bighetawkigh  Boanu.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  28,  1744  (Iroquois  name). 
KIghtagea.— Livingston  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  667,  1855.  Lazars.— Crqghan  (1759)  in 
Rupp.  West.  Pa.,  146.  1846.  Lasar.-^roghan 
quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  146,  1825  (probably 
the  Illinois).  Linioaok.— Jes.  Rel.  1656.  39, 1858. 
Li]mewayt.~Brice,  Ft  Wayne,  121,  1868.  lin- 
wajB.— Oroghan.  op.  cit.    HianewayB.— Brice,  Ft 


ayne, 

Mian       , 

Wayne,  121,  1868.  Ondataouatouat.— PoUer  MS. 
cited  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  ii,  270.  note, 
1866  (first  applied  by  the  Wyandot  to  the  Ottawa, 
afterward  to  the  Illinofs).  WiUinia.- Proud,  Pa., 
II,  296. 1798.  WitiBbaxtanu.— Gatschet,  Wvandot 
MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1881  (from  UshaxtAno,  'Illinois  r.,' 
Huron  name  for  the  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  Wea,  and 
Piankashaw). 

Illamination.  The  employment  of  arti- 
ficial light  among  the  Indians  waa  limited 
by  their  simple  habits  and  needs  to  the 
camp-fire  ana  the  torch,  in  which  respect 
they  are  found  in  the  same  culture  grade 
as  the  Malay,  the  Negro,  and  the  majority 
of  uncivilized  ]  toples.  The  camp-fire, 
built  for  the  purpose  of  cooking  food  or 
furnishing  heat,  supplied  most  of  the 
needed  light.  On  special  occasions  large 
bonfires  were  made  when  ceremonies 
were  held  and  nocturnal  illumination 
was  required.  As  a  makesliift  for  the 
torch,  a  brand  was  taken  from  the  camp- 
fire.  When  a  continuous  light  was  de- 
sired the  frre  was  fed  with  slivers  of  wood 
set  up  in  a  circle  and  fed  from  one  end 
where  a  gap  was 
left  in  the  cir- 
cle, as  among 
the  Cherokee;  or 
when  a  tempo- 
rary light  was  ,  . 
wanted    amon^  ^'*»o  ump,  2*  m.  ^om.   (nclsoh) 

the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  a  little  oil 
was  thrown  on  the  coals.  The  torches 
were  of  pine  knots,  rolls  of  bark,  cane,  or 
other  inflammable  material,  but  bundles 
of  resinous  wood,  or  masses  of  resin  were 
almost  never  made,  the  form  of  the  In- 
dian torch  bung  of  the  most  primitive 
character.  They  were  used  by  night  for 
hunting  and  fishing;  for  instance,  deer 
were  **weequaflhed,*'  or  ** jacked, "•by 
means  of  torches,  and  fish  were  speared 
and  birds  captured  by  light  from  pine 
knots,  especially  among  the  eastern  In- 
dians. Lamps,  however,  have  been  pos- 
sea«ed  from  time  immemorial  by  the 
Eskimo,  and  they  are  the  only  aborigines 
of  the  hemisphere  who  had  such  utensils. 
In  s.  Alaska  the  lamp  has  a  narrow  wick- 
edge  and  is  in  the  shap>e  of  a  flat-iron ; 
along  the  tun«lra  n.  of  St  Michael  it  is 
a  saucer  of  clay  or  stone;  northward  to 
Point  Barrow  it  is  gibbous,  with  wide 
wick-edge  and  made  of  soapstone.  The 
length  of  the  wick-edge  of  the  Eskimo 
lamp  has  been  observed  to  vary  with  the 
latitude,  that  is,  the  higher  the  latitude 
the  longer  the  night,  hence  the  greater 
need  for  light,  which  is  met  by  lengthen- 
ing.the  margin  of  the  lamp  on  which  the 
moss  wick  is  placed,  so  tnat  while  in  s. 
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Alaska  the  wick  ed^  is  2  or  3  in.  long, 
in  Smith  sd.  it  is  36  in.  in  length,  and 
between  these  geographical  extremes 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
lamp  from  lower  to  higher  latitudes.  In 
at  least  two  localities  in  the  United  States 
the  bodies  of  tish  were  burned  for  light — 
the  candle-fish  of  the  N.  W.  coast  and  a 
fresh-water  fish  of  Penobscot  r.  in  Maine. 

Torches  and  fires  were  used  for  signal- 
ing at  night;  the  Apache  set  fire  to  the 
resinous  spines  of  the  saguaro,  or  giant 
cactus,  for  this  purpose.  The  picturesque 
and  remarkable  Fire-dance  of  the  Navaho 
described  by  Matthews  is  a  good  example 
of  the  use  of  illumination  in  ceremonies. 
Among  many  tribes  fire  forms  an  essential 
part  Ota  ceremony;  in  some  cases,  where 
Indians  have  been  induced  to  rehearse  a 
night  ceremony  by  day,  they  do  not  omit 
the  fire,  thougn  artificial  light  is  not  re- 
quired. A  law  of  the  Iroquois  League 
required  that  a  messenger  approaching  a 
camp-fire  or  village  at  night  should  carry 
a  torch  in  order  to  show  the  absence  of 
hostile  intent.    See  Fire-making, 

Consult  Hough  (1)  Development  of 
Illumination,  Smithson.  Rep.  1901,  1902, 
(2)  The  Range  of  the  Eskimo  Lamp,  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Apr.  1898,  (3)  The  Lamp  of  the 
Eskimo,  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1896,  1898;  Mat- 
thews, Mountain  Chant,  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1887.  (w.  H.) 

ilinawi  (own  name;  from  Uma^  *  river' ). 
A  tribe  of  the  Achomawi  division  of  the 
Shastan  family,  formerly  living  on  the  s. 
side  of  Pit  r.,' opposite  Ft  Crook,  Shasta 
CO.,  Cal. 

nimaweet.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  412, 
1874.    n-mi'-wi.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 

III,  267, 1877. 

Ilrak  {Frak).  A  former  village  of  the 
Ntshaautin  sept  of  the  Takulli  of  British 
Columbia. — Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 

IV,  25,  1893. 

Ilsethlthawaiame.  A  former  village  of 
the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r., 
Oreg. 

n'-i«ol  oa-wft£-i-in8.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in  232,1890. 

Ilnilek.  An  Eskimo  village,  now  de- 
serted, on  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat. 
60°  20^. 

niuidlek.— Das  Atuland .  162, 1886.  IluUek.— Med- 
delelser  om  Gronland,  xxv,  23, 1902. 

Imagnee.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Summer  bav,  Unalaska,  e.  Aleutian  ids. ; 
pop.  32  in  1830,  34  in  1884. 
fmagnak.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  84, 1884. 
Imaffaee.— Baker.  Qeoff.  Diet.  Alaska,  215,  1902. 
Imacninakoe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  202.  1840. 
Sinafnia.— Sarichef  (1790)  quoted  by  Baker,  op. 
cit. 

Imaha.  A  Quapaw  village  mentioned 
by  La  Metairie  in  1682  and  by  Iberville 
in  1699,  and  visited  by  La  Harpe  in  1719. 
It  was  situated  on  a  s.  w.  branch  of  Ar- 
kansas r.  In  the  wars  and  contentions 
of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  some  of 
the  Quapaw  tribe  fled  from  their  more 
northerly  villages  and  took  refuge  among 


the  Caddo,  finally  becoming  a  recognized 
division  of  the  confederacy.  These  were 
called  Imaha,  but  whether  the  people 
composing  this  division  were  from  the 
village  Imaha,  mentioned  by  the  early 
French  travelers,  is  not  absolutely  known. 
The  people  of  the  Imaha.division  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy  for  some  time  re- 
tained their  own  language,  which  was 
Siouan.  See  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1092,  1896.  (A.  c.  f.) 

Imaham.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hii<t.  Coll. 
La.,  pt  III,  73, 1851.  Tmahani.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas, 
map  6. 1776.  Imahao.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry, 
D6e.,  IV,  179. 1880, 

Imaklimint  An  Eskimo  tribe  occupy- 
ing Big  Diomede  id.,  Bering  strait.  See 
OkioffTniiU. 

Aohjueh-Aliat'Dall  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  2, 
1^.  Imaoh-leet.— Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska, 
map.  145, 1894.  Imah-kU-mfit.— Dall  in  Pmc.  A.  A. 
A.  8.,  XXXIV,  877, 1886.    Imaklert.— Wells  and  Kel- 


ly, Eskimo-Enghsh  and  Ens.-Esk.  Vocaba..  c 
1890.  ImakUtfinat.— ZagOHkin,  Defio.  Russ. 
in  Am.,  I,  73,  1847.  Inalaffiniiit.— Woolfe  in 
Census,  Alaska,  180, 1893  (given  to  inhabitants  of 
both  islands;  see  Inalik).  Tikiifa'nlit.— Bogo- 
ras,  Chukchee,  21.  1904  (Chukchi  name  forin- 
habitant»  of  Diomede  ids.). 

Imanivik.  An  Eskimo  village  of  21 
people  on  the  e.  coast  of  Greenland. — 
Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  124,  1894. 

Imekptuig  (ImS^kpAfl).  An  Utkiavia- 
miut  Eskimo  camp  near  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska. — Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
274,  1892. 

Imiak.  A  Togiagmiut  village  at  the  out- 
let of  Aleknagik  lake,  Alaska.— Tebenkof 
(1849)  quoted  by  Baker,  6eog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902. 

Imiohe.  A  Califomian  tribe  cited  sev- 
eral times  and  mentioned  once  as  on 
Kaweah  r.,  Cal.,  which  location,  if  cor- 
rect, would  make  it  part  of  the  Mariposan 
stock.  The  Wimilchi  of  Kings  r.  may 
have  been  meant. 

B«mitohM.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  363.  1874. 
T-MitohM.— Henley  in  Ind.  AfT. Rep.,  511, 1854  (at 
Four  rivers,  near  Tulare  r.J.  Tmitenes.— Bancroft, 
op. cit.,  I,  456  (misquoted from  Henley). 

Imigen  ( *  fresh  water  * ) .  One  of  the  two 
winter  villages  of  the  Kinguamiut,  a 
branch  of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  an 
island  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  sd.; 
pop.  17  in  1 883.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
map,  1888. 

Imik.  A  former  Aleut  villa^  on  Agattu 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Immaonlate  Conceptton.  A  mission  es- 
tablished bj[  Marquette  in  1674  among^ 
the  Kaskaskia,  near  Rockford,  111. 
Immaoolate  Oonotption.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  40S, 
1855.  Tmmaoalfe  ConoeptioB  da  Hotre  Dame  aax 
niinoi*.— Gravier(?)  am)  quoted  by  Shea,  ibid., 
419. 

Immahal.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  "not  far  from  Joe^ 
Carrillo's  rancho*'  in  1856.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  May  4,  1860. 

Imnangana.  The  southernmost  winter 
settlement  of  the  Ita  Eskimo,  situated  at 
C.  York,  N.  Greenland.        ^^  ^i^ 
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Ekftdlft'bsaiii.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  9, 
map,  1902  (=^ 'salmon  fishery').    IgnaiiiiM.— Heil- 

SriD,  Peary  Relief  Exped.,  102, 1893.  Imangen.— 
[arkham  in  Trans.  Etbnol.  Soc.  Lend.,  127, 1866. 
Imnafea. —  Ibid.,  129.  Imaangana.— Kroeber  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xil,  269,  1899.  Imu- 
aaak.— Hayes,  Arct.  Boat  Joum.,  182, 1860. 

InuutrkTUA  (*  where  we  make  maple 
sogar').  A  Passamaquoddy  villa$re  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Pembroke,  Washing- 
ton CO.,  Me. — Vetromile,  Abnakis,  56, 
1866. 

Imoktegokshuk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  pop.  30  in 
1880. 

Tmokhtagokhshok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
11,  1884.  ImokhtagoUuhak.— Ibid.,  map.  Imok- 
tegokshuk.— Baker,  Ueog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Imongalaaha  {Imoklnshay  'their  people 
are  there* ) .  A  former  Choctaw  settlement, 
sometimes  called  West  Imongalasha  to 
distinguish  it  from  Imongalasha  Skatane, 
and  also  popularly  known  as  Mokalusha. 
It  was  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Tala- 
sha  cr.,  Neshoba  co.,  Miss.,  and  was  the 
most  important  Choctaw  town  in  that 
region,  the  name  appearing  often  in  early 
(^vemment  records.  Teeumseh  visited 
it  in  1811  and  held  a  council  there.  In 
1824  it  was.  almost  abandoned  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  smallpox.  The  houses  of 
the  settlement,  with  the  small  fields  inter- 
vening, covered  an  area  of  3  m.  n.  and  s., 
and  li  m.  B.  and  w.  It  consisted  of  a 
number  of  hamlets,  the  names  of  which, 
from  s.  to  N.,  were  Yaneka  Chukkilissa, 
Onabeli,  Nanihaba,and  Bihikonlo. — Hal- 
bert  in  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.  Publ.,  vi,431, 1902. 
Imnkliaha.— Qatsebet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  138. 
1884. 

Imongalaiha  Skatane  ( Imoklasha  IskUinif 
*  Little  Imongalasha' ).  A  former  Choc- 
taw town  on  the  e.  prong  of  Yazoo  cr., 
now  known  as  Flat  cr,,  a  n.  affluent  of 
Petickfa  cr.,  Kemper  co..  Miss. — Halbert 
in  Miss.  Hist  Soc  Pub.,  v  ,  423, 1902. 
East  Moka-Lassa.— Romans,  Florida,  810,  1776. 
ImoiiffoUaha  8katani.~We8t  Pla.  map.,  ca.  1773. 

Implements,  Tooli,  Utensili.  W  h  ile  a  tool 
is  that  with  which  something  Ls  made, 
an  implement  that  with  which  work  is 
done,  and  a  utensil  that  in  or  on  which 
something  is  prepared  or  used  up,  they 
CHU  not  always  he  distinguished  among 
primitive  peoples,  who  utilize  one  thing 
for  many  purposes.  Many  forms  are  dis- 
cussed under  AHa  and  Indu^riea  and  in 
articles  devoted  to  special  activities.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  such 
devices  were  helpers  of  the  skilful  hand 
and  a  va^t  deal  of  excellent  work  was  done 
with  it  alone. 

The  Indians  of  North  America  were  in 
the  htone  age  and  therefore  every  device 
with  which  the  arts  of  life  were  carried 
on,  whether  implement,  tool,  or  utensil, 
was  in  harmony  with  this  grade  of  cul- 
ture. The  archeologist  finds  of  such 
objects  in  ancient  remains  and  sites  either 
the^r  substantial  portions,  or  the  perish- 
able parts  that  nave  been  accidentally 


preserved,  or  impressions  of  them  left  on 
pottery.  By  comparing  these  relics  with 
implements,  tools,  and  utensils  found  in 
actual  u$ie  among  the  Indians  one  is  able 
to  partially  reconstruct  ancient  industry 
ana  read  wr  backward  into  history.  The 
moment  that  the  savages  saw  implements, 
tools,  and  uten-ils  of  metal  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans,  they  recognized  the  supe- 
riority of  these  and  adopted  them.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  modifications 
that  were  made  in  halting  and  using,  in 
order  to  adapt  the  new  devices  to  old 
habits  and  customs.  As  of  old,  manual 
parts  were  still  carved,  painted,  and  hung 
with  symbols,  without  which  they  were 
thought  to  be  ineffectual. 

The  instruments  of  handicraft  were  of 
two  clashes — general,  for  common  pur- 
poses, and  special,  for  particular  indus- 
tries. The  general  implements,  tools, 
and  utensils  may  be  described  in  detail 
(Holmes  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  501, 
1903): 

Hammers, — These  were  made  of  stone 
or  other  hard  substance,  with  or  without 
handles.  There  were  sledges,  mauls, 
and  pile-drivers  for  two  or  more  men. 

Knives. — These  were  made  commonly 
of  chipped  or  ground  stone.  Teeth,  bone, 
shell,  and  wood  were  also  used  for  the 
purpose  (McGuire  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv, 
1891). 

Saws. — ^These  were  of  serrated  stones, 
shells,  or  other  materials,  and  were 
worked  by  rubbing  with  the  edge,  often 
with  the  aid  of  sand  with  or  without 
water. 

Borers. — Many  natural  objects  were 
used  for  making  holes  in  hard  and  soft  ob- 
jects, either  by  pressure,  striking,  vibrat- 
ing, or  revolving.  They  were  held  directly 
in  the  hand  or  were  hafted;  were  grasped 
by  one  hand  or  by  both  hands;  held  be- 
tween the  palms  or  were  worked  by 
means  of  strap,  bow,  or  pump  (McGuire 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894,  623, 1896).  (See 
Drills  and  Drilling.) 

Aies. — The  stone  ax,  rudely  flaked  or 
highly  polished,  plain  or  grooved,  ranging 
in  weight  from  a  few  ounces  to  many 
pounds  in  the  ceremonial  ax,  was 
universal.  It  was  held  in  the  hand  or 
attache<l  in  various  ways  to  a  handle  by 
means  of  rawhide,  but  wa'^  never  fur- 
nished with  an  eye  for  a  helve.  Other 
substances  were  occasionally  used,  as 
shell,  iron  ore,  and  copper,  but  the  stone 
ax  was  the  main  reliance.  The  blade 
could  be  easily  tamed  at  right  angles,  and 
then  the  implement  became  an  adz.  ( See 
Adzes,  AxeSf  Celts.) 

Scrapers. — The  scraper  was  also  a  tool 
of  wide  dispersion.  In  shape  it  re- 
6eml)le<l  a  chisel  blade  with  a  beveled 
edge.  The  rudest  were  sharp  spalls  of 
siliceous  stone,  held  in  the  hand  with  or 
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without  padding;  others  were  of  smooth 
materials  set  into  handles  or  grips  that 
snugly  fitted  the  workwoman's  hand. 
One  variety  was  made  for  scraping  hides, 
another  for  scraping  wood. 

Nippers. — These  include  all  devices  for 
holding  tight]  V  an  object  or  holding  parts 
together  while  being  worked.  Hinged 
varieties  were  not  known,  but  the  Eskimo, 
especially,  had  several  inventions  to  do 
the  work  of  clamps,  pincers,  tweezers,  or 
the  vise  with  the  aid  of  wedges. 

The  simple  mechanical  powers,  the 
wedge,  the  lever,  and  the  inclined  plane, 
were  universally  understood.  The  screw 
was  employed  but  sparingly,  if  at  all. 
The  N.  W.  coast  tribes  used  rollers,  skids, 
and  parbuckles  to  move  great  house  beams 
into  place,  and  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  ac- 
cording to  Elliott,  landed  the  walrus  by 
means  of  a  sliding  tackle  looped  over 
pegs  driven  into  cracks  in  the  rocks  and 
run  through  slits  in  the  hide.  The  wheel 
and  axle  were  entirely  unknown,  save  in 
their  moat  primitive  form,  the  spindle. 
Power  for  doing  work  with  the  devices 
just  described  was  derived  from  the  mus- 
cle of  the  worker.  The  wind  was  utilized 
here  and  there,  blowing  upjon  a  fixed  mat 
erected  for  a  sail,  but  nothing  was  known 
of  shifting  sails.  The  Indians  made  good 
use  of  fire  in  clearing  ground  for  planting, 
in  felling  trees,  excavating  canoes,  and 
making  pitch  and  glue.  Bellows  were  not 
used,  but  the  blowtube  existed.  Water 
wheels  were  unknown,  and  in  the  matter 
of  using  nature' 8  forces  for  work- northern 
America  was  inaprimitivestateof  culture. 
The  special  implements,  tools,  and  uten- 
sils employed  m  the  various  aboriginal 
industries  are  enumerated  below.  They 
are  also  treated  more  fully  in  separate 
articles. 

Agriculture. — Digging  sticks,  hardened 
in  fire  and  sharpened,  and  often  weighted ; 
dibbles,  hoes,  scarecrows,  harvesting  de- 
vices, husking  pegs,  granaries,  and  caches 
were  common.  For  harvesting  both  wild 
and  cultivated  produce  various  tribes  had 
tongs  for  picking  the  cactus  fniit,  stone 
implements  for  opening  hulls  or  shells, 
baskets  for  gathering,  carrying,  and  stor- 
ing, poles  for  reaching  fruit,  harvesting 
apparatus  for  grass  seed,  wild  rice,  camas, 
wokas,  coonti,  maize,  etc.  (See  Agricul- 
ttirej  Food.) 

Bark  work. — Peelers,  shredders,  twist- 
ers, sewing  tools,  pitching  tools. 

Boat  building. — Axes,  adzes,  saws, 
borers,  hammers,  knives,  pitch  and  paint 
brushes,  and  fire. 

Carrying. — Packing  baskets,  hide  cases, 
walking  sticks,  special  costumes,  and  a 

Srovision  of  compact  food,  as  pemmican, 
ried  fish,  and  crisp  bread.  The  making 
up  of  burdens  into  neat  loads  for  han- 
dling and  tor  the  back  was  understood 


and  further  completed  by  means  of  head- 
bands, breast  straps,  and  shoulder  straps. 
The  dog  was  here  and  there  a  pack  beast 
and  harness  was  devised. 

Cooking. — Besides  open  roasting,  gril- 
ling frames  of  wood,  and  pits  for  ^king 
and  steaming,  there  were  stone  slabs  for 
parching  seeds  and  for  baking  bread ;  pot- 
tery and  baskets  for  boiling  (the  latter  by 
the  help  of  heated  stones),  and  soapstone 
utensils  for  preparing  meat  and  other 
food.     (SeeiW.) 

Curing  food. — Drying  frames,  smoking 
devices. 

Fishing. — Besides  fishing  implements 
proper,  the  fisher's  outfit  included  canoes, 
paddles,  weirs,  dams,  anchor  stones,  etc. 

Plastic  art. — In  the  technic  of  this  in- 
dustr>r  belong  all  tools  and  implements 
used  in  quarrying  clays  and  preparing 
them  for  tne  potter,  all  devices  emplo^-ed 
in  building  up,  smoothing,  polishing, 
and  decorating  ware,  and  the  apparatus 
for  burning.     (See  Pottery.) 

Quarrying  J  mining,  and  stone  working. — 
Digging  sticks,  mauls,  hammers,  edge 
tools  for  making  lamps,  and  dishes  and 
other  receptacles  of  soapstone,  chipping 
and  other  shaping  tools  and  implements, 
carrying  apparatus,  flakers,  chippers, 
polishers. 

Textile  industries, — All  implements  and 
tools  needed  in  gathering  roots,  stems, 
and  leaves  as  materials,  and  those  used 
in  preparing  these  for  matting,  bagging, 
basketry,  blankets,  robes,  lacework,  net- 
work, thread,  string,  and  rope;  finally  all 
inventions  employed  in  manofaeturing 
these  products,  (.^-ee  Basketry,  Blanket*, 
Weamnq. ) 

Whaling. — Suit  of  water-tight  clothing; 
kaiak  and  paddle;  harpoon,  with  line; 
skin  floats;  lance. 

Woodcraft. — Ax,  knife,  saw,  adz,  chisel, 
borers,  rasps,  polishers,  paint  brushes, 
rollers,  moving  and  setting  up  devices. 
(See  Woodwork,) 

For  serving  and  consuming  food,  knives 
were  necessary;  spoons  were  fashioned 
of  natural  objects,  especially  of  wood, 
horn,  and  gourd,  but  there  were  no  forks 
or  individual  dishes  or  tables.  Much 
food  was  consumed  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  found.  The  Indians  had  manifold 
apparatus  for  making,  preserving,  and 
using  fire;  for  cooking,  lighting,  and  heat- 
ing. Shovels  were  used  for  baRing  bread. 
The  outfit  for  harvesting  and  preparing 
acorns  included  gathering  basket,  for 
which  the  woman^s  hat  was  often  used, 
carrying  hamper,  granary,  hulling  mill, 
mortar,  hopper  basket,  meal  mat,  leach- 
ing i)it,  cooking  basket,  mush  basket,  and 
eating  bowls.  Milling  implements  in 
general  included  natural  bowlders  and 
pebbles;  mortars  of  wood,  stone,  bone, 
or  hide;  pestles  of  the  same  materials; 
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metates  of  varying  d^rees  of  texture, 
with  manos  to  correfl[K>nd;  baskets  to 
serve  as  hoppers  and  to  catch  meal,  and 
brooms.  Hunters'  implements  included 
a  vast  number  of  accessory  apparatus  for 
making  weapons  effectual. 

Devices  for  binding  or  permanently 
holding  two  parts  together,  pegs,  lash- 
ings, and  cement  were  used  (see  Ce- 
inerU).  In  the  absence  of  metal  and  rat- 
tan, rawhide,  sinew,  roots  of  evergreen 
trees,  splits  of  tough  wood,  pitch,  and 
animal  glue  performed  the  necessary 
function.  In  the  aboriginal  economy  no 
great  stones  were  mov^,  but  large  logs 
were  sometimes  transported  many  miles. 

Metric  devices  of  the  North  Americans 
were  very  crude  compared  with  modern 
standards,  but  were  exactly  adapted  to 
their  needs.  A  man  fitted  his  boat  and 
all  its  appurtenances  to  his  body,  just  as 
he  did  bis  clothing.  The  hunter,  basket 
maker,  potter,  tentmaker,  weighed  and 
measured  by  means  of  the  same  standard. 
For  securing  imiform  thickness  the  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  bored  holes  through  hulls  of 
dugouts,  and  ran  slender  plugs  into  them 
which  were  used  as  gaug^.  Usually  the 
parts  of  the  body  were  the  only  gauges. 
(See  MeasiiremerUs. ) 

Straighteners  were  madeof  wood,  stone, 
horn,  or  ivory  for  bending  wood  and  other 
subi^tances  to  shape.  Digging  sticks,  dib- 
bles, and  the  whole  cFass  of  implements 
for  making  holes  in  the  ground  were  used 
also  for  working  in  quarries,  for  getting 
worms  and  the  like  from  the  btSch  or 
the  earth,  and  for  digging  roots  for  food 
or  for  textile  and  other  industrial  pur- 
poses. Tongs  were  employed  in  moving 
not  ston^  in  gathering  cactus  fruit,  and 
in  capturing  snakes. 

Dwellings  were  of  such  varjjing  types 
and  forms  that  their  construction  in  dif- 
ferent areas  required  the  services  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work — that  of  the  tentmaker, 
the  joiner,  the  mason,  or  the  snow  worker, 
with  their  different  implements,  includ- 
ing shovels,  axes,  trowels,  adzes,  levers, 
parbuckles,  etc.  (see  Architecture,  Habi- 
tations), The  joiner's  outfit  included 
many  devices,  from  those  for  haftin^  to 
those  for  house  building,  tent  framing, 
boat  fitting,  and  the  use  of  roots  and 
thongs.  "Puncheons  were  hewn  out,  but 
there  was  no  mortising.  Hafting,  the 
joining  of  the  working  part  of  a  tool  to 
the  manual  j^rt,  was  accomplished  vari- 
ously by  driving  in,  groove,  splice,  socket, 
tongue-and-groove,  or  mortising,  and  the 
fastening  was  done  with  pegs  or  lashing. 

For  the  shaping  arts,  the  working  of 
stone,  wood,  and  other  hard  substances, 
the  apparatus  varied  with  the  material, 
and  consisted  of  knives,  hammers,  wedges, 
saws,  files,  polishers,  oorers,  adzes,  ana 
chisels,  made  out  of  materials  beet  suited 


always  to  their  uses.  (See  Art,  Sculpture, 
Stonework,  Woodwork,) 

The  propelling  of  all  sorts  of  water  craft 
was  done  by  paddling,  by  poling,  by 
dragging  over  mud,  and  by  towing.  No 
oars  or  rudders  were  used.  Vessels  were 
made  water-tight  with  pitch  or  by  the 
swelling  of  the  wood.  The  rope  or  raw- 
hide line  for  dragging  a  canoe  along  shore 
is  known  as  a  comelle,  the  French- 
Canadian  term.  Portage,  the  moving  of 
a  bark  canoe  from  one  body  of  water  to 
another,  was  accomplished  by  carrying 
load  and  canoe  separately,  sliding  the 
empty  canoe  over  mud,  or  shooting  rapids 
in  it.  (See  Boats,  Commerce,  Drarel  and 
Transportation. ) 

The  making  of  snowshoes  was  an  im- 
portant occupation  in  the  N.,  requiring 
freat  skill  and  manifold  tools  and  devices, 
ce  and  snow  implements  and  utensils 
used  in  the  higher  latitudes  include  picks 
with  ivory  or  stone  blades,  shovels  with 
wooden  blade  and  ivory  edge,  creepers 
for  the  boots,  boat  hooks  for  warding  off 
and  drawing  canoes,  sleds,  and  the  indis- 
pensable snowshoes.  The  Eskimo  were 
ingenious  in  devising  such  implements. 
They  had  shovels  with  edges  of  walrus 
ivory,  walking  sticks  for  going  over  the 
snow,  snow  gosgles,  snowshoes,  and  snow 
trowels  ana  knives  for  housebuilding; 
also  ice  picks  and  crowbars  and  hooks 
and  scoops  for  cutting  and  moving  ice. 

See  Arts  and  Industries,  and  the  sub- 
jects cited  thereunder;  also  the  articles 
describing  special  types  of  implements, 
tools,  and  utensils,  ana  the  materials  from 
which  they  are  made.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Imtnk.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  near 
Indian'  pt.,  n.  e.  Siberia;  pop.  43  in  9 
houses  about  1895,  65  in  12  houses  in 
1901.  Most  of  its  people  are  of  the 
Aiwan  division,  but  4  families  are  from 
Cherinak. 

rmtnk.— Bogora8,Cbukchee,29,1904.  rmtun.— 
Ibid.  (Chukchi  name}. 

Imakfa  (^Hitchiti:  'shell,'  also  referring 
to  a  metallic  ornament  of  concave  shape; 
applied  possibly  in  allusion  to  the  bend 
in  the  river).  A  subordinate  settlement 
of  the  Upper  Creek  town  Oakfuski,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  a  short  distance 
w.  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  A  battle  was 
fought  there  Jan.  24,  1814,  in  the  Oeek 
war,  and  the  celebrated  battle  of  the 
Horseshoe  Bend,  on  Mar.  25  of  the  same 
year,  took  place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  (a.  s.  o.  ) 

Imnefau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  371,  1857. 
Emuckfau.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  SS-i-SSg.  1869. 
Emuekfaw.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv,  50,  1848. 
Emukfau.— Ibid.,  59.  Im-mook-fao.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  46,  1848. 

Imnrii.  Given  by  early  authorities  as 
a  Pima  rancheria  near  the  e.  bank  of 
Rio  San  Ignacio  (or  Magdalena),  lat. 
30°  5(K,  lon^.  110''  50^,  in  the  present 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Orozco  y  Berra  men- 
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tibns  the  Himeris  (who  are  evidently  the 
inhabitants  of  this  settlement) ,  with  the 
Opata.  If  they  belonged  to  the  latter, 
Imures  was  doubtless  the  last  Opata  set- 
tlement toward  the  n.,  and  the  earlier 
writers  did  not,  in  this  case,  distinguish 
the  Opata  from  the  Pima.  Imuris  was 
visited  by  Father  Kino  as  early  as  1699, 
and  the  bell  in  its  church  bears  the  date 
1680.  It  was  afterward  a  visita  of  San 
Ignacio  mission  (Rudo  Ensayo,  ca.  1762, 
153,  1863),  with  80  inhabitants  in  1730. 
It  is  now  a  civilized  pueblo.  Of  its  637 
inhabitants  in  1900,  74  were  Mayo  and  32 
Yaqui.  (p.  w.  h.) 

HimATM.— Kino,  map.  In  8t6ckleln,  Neue  Welt- 
Bott,  74,  1726.  Himerlt.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog., 
68.  344,  1864.  Himuri.— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  17^). 
163.  1868.  Imoris.— Box,  Adventures,  277.  1869. 
Imures.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex..  4th 
s.,  I,  267.  1866.  Imttx«s.— Hardy,  Travels.  427, 
1829.  Imuri.— Kino  (ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8.,  I,  348,  1866.  Imttrii.— Font,  map  (1777)  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  393. 1889.  Imuris.— 
Hardy.  Travels.  482, 1829.  8.  Jo%6  Imuri.— Rivera 
(1780)  in  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  614,  1884. 
trburiqui.— Kino  {ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8..  I,  848. 1866.  Tmdres.— Bandolier,  Gilded  Man, 
179, 1893. 

Imgalaihu.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Inalik.  An  Inguklimiut  village  on 
Little  Diomede  id.,  Alaska.  The  name 
of  the  people  was  extended  by  Woolfe 
(11th  Census,  Alaska,  130,  1893)  to  in- 
clude the  inhabitants  of  both  islands. — 
Nelson,  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Inam.  The  best  known  village  of  the 
upper  division  of  the  Karok,  speaking 
tne  Karakuka  dialect.  Situated  on  Kla- 
math r.,  at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Clear  cr., 
N.  w.  Cal.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Deer- 
skin dance  and  of  an  annual  ^^-^'orld- 
making''  ceremony.  (a.  l.  k.) 

S-nam.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 
'  Inaqtek  (InafkhUk^   'raven*).     A  sub- 
phratry  or  gensof  the  Menominee.— Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ijt.  i,  42, 1896. 

Inaipetinm.  One  of  the  tribes  included 
by  the  early  fur  traders  under  .  he  term 
Nez  Perc^  (Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  185,. 
1855).  They  lived  on  Columbia  r.,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Snake,  in  Washington. 
Perhaps  they  were  the  Winatshipum  or 
the  Kalispel.  (l.  f.  ) 

Incense.  Incense,  from  the  Latin  incen- 
derCy  *to  burn,'  is  defined  as  anything 
burned  to  produce  a  pleasant  sweet  smell 
during  religious  rites.  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  direct  sacrifice,  as  symbolic  of  as- 
cending prayer,  orasanaid  to  spiritual  ex- 
altation. Incense  has  been  in  almost  uni- 
versal use  from  the  earliest  historic  period, 
particularly  in  the  more  highly  organized 
ancient  religions.  In  Mexico  and  adja- 
cent parts  various  resinous  gums  known 
collectively  under  the  Aztec  name  of 
copalliy  or  copal,  were  used.  North  of  the 
Rio  Grande  the  plant  substances  most 
commonly  employed  for  the  same  purpose 


were  tolmcco,  in  various  native  varieties; 
the  dried  tops  of  Tkuja,  and  other  ce- 
dars; spruce  and  pine  needles,  particu- 
larly those  of  Abies  and  Pinus  ponderow; 
8weetgrB8B{SavaManaodorata)jAiiemm&f 
and  the  root  of  the  balsam-root  (Balsam- 
orrhiza).  Tobacco  was  used  in  one  way 
or  another  in  important  ceremonials  over 
almost  the  whole  area  of  the  United  States 
and  along  the  N.  W.  coast,  and  in  the 
Canadian  interior.  Pine  needles  were 
most  commonly  used  among  the  Pueblos 
and  other  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  In  the 
noted  Hopi  snake  dance  the  smoke  of 
burning  juniper  tops  was  blown  throush 
tubes  known  as  "cloud-blowers"  until  the 
kiva  was  filled  with  the  pleasing  fra- 
grance. Cedar  tops,  sweet  grass,  and 
wild  sage  were  more  common  in  cere- 
monies of  the  Plains  Indians,  especially 
the  Peyote  rite,  and  parcels  of  the  dried 
substance  were  sometimes  attached  to 
sacrifice  poles  or  deposited  with  the 
corpse  in  the  grave  or  on  the  scaffold. 
With  some  tribes  the  twigs  and  leaves  of 
the  plant  were  differentiated  as  male  and 
female.  The  balsam  root  was  burned  in 
small  quantities  in  every  great  sweat- 
house  rite  among  the  Plains  tribes  and 
was  held  so  precious  that  sometimes  a 
horse  was  given  for  a  single  root.  Among 
the  Siksika,  according  to  Wissler,  every 
tip!  contains  an  altar— a  small  excavation 
in  the  earth — where  sweet  gum  is  burned 
dailv.  \ 

There  were  also  a  number  of  vegetal 
perfumes  used  for  personal  gratification, 
either  by  rubbing  tne  juice  of  the  crushed 

Clant  over  the  skin  or  by  wearing  the 
^ves  or  dried  tops  in  little  bags  at- 
tached to  the  clothing.  The  Southern 
Ute  mother  placed  sweet-smelling  herbs 
under  the  pillow  of  her  baby.  One  of 
the  ingredients  of  the  secret  medicine 
employed  bj^  the  Buffalo  doctors  among 
the  Plains  tribes  in  treating  wounds  is  l)e- 
lieved  to  have  been  the  strong  smelling 
musk  of  the  beaver.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Inoha.  An  unidentified  tribe  said  to  have 
lived  where  there  were  Spanish  settle- 
ments and  to  have  been  at  war  with  the 
Mantons  (Men to)  of  Arkansas  r.  in  1700. 
loca.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D^..  iv,  561, 
1880.    Inoha.— Ibid.,  599. 

Inohi  ( I"^tcif  *  stone  lodge  * ) .  A  vil  lage 
occupied  by  the  Kansa  in  their  migration 
up  Kansas  r.— J.  O.  Dorsey,  infn,  1882. 

•Incomecanetook  (Jncome-can-Hook), 
Given  by  Ross  (Advent,  290, 1847)  as  an 
Okin^an  tribe. 

Indi&.  A  former  Maidn  village  on  the 
site  of  Placerville,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal. — 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Indelchidnti  ( '  pine' ) .  An  Apache  clan 
or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jcar. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  111,  1890):  identical 
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with  Indilche-dentiene,  '  Live  in  country 
with  large  pine  trees*  (White,  Apache 
Names  of  Indian  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.), 
a  band  formerly  under  chief  Narchubeu- 
lecolte. 

Indian.  The  common  designation  of 
the  aborigines  of  America.  The  name 
first  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Columbus  dated 
Feb.,  1493,  wherein  the  discoverer  speaks 
of  the  Indios  he  had  with  him  (F.  F. 
Hilder  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  i,  546, 
1899).  It  was  the  general  belief  of  the 
day,  shared  by  Columbus,  that  in  his 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  he  had  reached 
India.  This  term,  in  spite  of  its  mislead- 
ing connotation,  has  passed  into  the  lan- 
guages of  the  civilized  world:  Indio  in 
Spanish,  Portugese,  and  Italian;  Indien 
in  French;  Jndtaner  in  German,  etc.  The 
term  American  Indian,  for  which  it  has 
been  proposed  to  substitute  Amerind 
(q.  v.),  is  however  in  common  use;  less  so 
the  objectionable  term  redskins,  to  which 
correspond  the  French  Peaux-rouges, 
the  German  Rothhdute.  Brinton  titled 
his  book  on  the  aborigines  of  the  New 
World,  "The  American  Race,*'  but  this 
return  to  an  early  use  of  the  word  Amer- 
ican can  hardly  be  successful.  In  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  the  Indian  is 
well  remembered.  There  are  Indian 
Territory,  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Indian- 
ola,  Indio.  B  sides  these,  the  maps  and 
gazetteers  record  Indian  arm,  bay,  bayou, 
beach,  bottom,  branch,  brook,  camp,  cas- 
tle, cove,  creek,  crossing,  diggings,  draft, 
foil,  field,  fields,  ford,  ^p,  ^ove,  gulch, 
harbor,  nead,  hill,  hills,  island,  lake, 
mills,  mound,  mountain,  neck,  orchard, 
pass,  point,  pond,  ridge,  river,  rock,  run, 
spring,  springs,  swamp,  town,  trace,  trail, 
valley,  village,  and  wells,  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
term  Red  Indian,  applied  to  the  Beothuk, 
has  given  Newfoundland  a  number  of 
place  names. 

Many  wild  plants  have  been  called 
"Indian**  in  order  to  mark  them  off  from 
familiar  sorts.  Use  by  Indians  has  been 
the  origin  of  another  class  of  such  terms. 

The  following  plants  have  been  called 
after  the  Indian: 

Indian  apple, — ^The  May  apple,  or  wild 
mandrake  ( Podophyllum  peltatum ) . 

Indian  arrow, — ^The  burning  bush,  or 
wahoo  (EuonymuMotropurpnreus). 

Indian  arrotv-wood. — The  flowering  dog- 
wood, or  cgmelian  tree  ( Comns  fiorida). 

Indian  balm, — ^The  erect  trillium,  or  ill- 
scented  wake-robin  (Trillium  erectum), 

Indian  bark, — The  laurel  magnolia,  or 
sweet  bay  {Magnolia  lirginiana), 

Indian  bean, —  (1 )  The  catalpa,  or  bean- 
tree  (Catalpacalalpa).  (2)  A  New  Jersey 
name  of  the  groundnut  (Apios  apios), 

Indian  beard-grass. — The  bushy  beard- 
gnsB  {Andropogon  glomeratus). 
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Indian  bitters, — A  North  Carolina  name 
of  the  Fraser  umbrella  or  cucumber  tree 
{Magnolia  fraseri ) . 

Indian  black  drink. — ^The  cassena,  yau- 

m,  black  drink  (q.  v.),  or  Carolina  tea 
Ilex  cwfsine). 

Indian  boys  andairls. — A  western  name 
of  the  Dutchman's  breeches  {BikukuUa 
cucuUaria), 

Indian  bread, — ^The  tuckahoe  (Scelero- 
tium  giganteum), 

Indian  bread-root, — ^The  prairie  turnip, 
or  pomme  blanche  (PsoraUa  esculenta). 

Indian  cedar. — The  hop-hornbeam,  or 
iron  wood  iOstrya  lirginiana). 

Indian  cherry. —  (1)  The  service-berry, 
or  june-berry  (Amelanchier  canadensis). 
(2)  The  Carolina  buckthorn  (Rhammts 
caroliniana). 

Indian  chickweed, — The  carpet- weed 
( MoUugo  verticillala) , 

Indian  chief. — A  western  name  of  the 
American  cowslip  or  shooting-star  (Do- 
decatheon  meadia). 

Indian  cigar  tree. — The  common  catalpa 
( Cataljm  catalpa) ,  a  name  in  use  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.    See  Indian  bean,  above. 

Indian  com. — Maize  (Zea  mays),  for 
which  an  early  name  was  Indian  wheat. 

Indian  cucumber. — Medeola  virginianat 
also  known  as  Indian  cucumber-root. 

Indian  cup. — (1)  The  common  pitcher- 
plant  {Snrracenia  purpurea ) .  (2)  The  cup- 
plant  (SUphium  perfoliatum) . 

Indian  currant. — The  coral-berry  (Sym- 
phoricarpos  vulgaris ) , 

Indian  dye. — The  yellow  puccoon  or 
orange-root  {Hydrastis  canaaenHs);  also 
known  as  yellow-root. 

Indian  elm. — ^The  slipjiery-elm  (  Ulmtis 
fulra). 

Indian  fig. — (1)  The  eastern  prickly 
pear  {Opuntia  opuntia).  (2)  Cereus  gi- 
ganteuSf  or  saguaro,  the  giant  cereus  of 
Arizona,  California,  Mexico,  and  New 
Mexico. 

Indian  fog. — ^The  crooked  yellow  stone- 
crop  or  dwarf  houseleek  {Sedum  reffexum). 

Indian  grarel-root. —The  tall  boneset  or 
joe-pye-weed  ( Eupatorium  purpureum). 

Indian  hemp. — ( 1 )  The  army-root  ( Apo- 
cynum  cannabinumY,  called  also  black  In- 
dian hemp.  (2)  The  swamp  milkweed 
(Asdepias  incamala)  and  the  hairjj  milk- 
weed {A.  pulchra)^  called  also  white  In- 
dian hemp.  (3)  A  West  Virginia  name 
for  the  yellow  toad-flax  ( Linaria  limiria). 
(4)  The  velvet-leaf  {Abutilon  abutilon), 
called  also  Indian  mallow. 

Indian  hippo.  — The  bowman*  s-root  ( Por^ 
teranthus  tnfoliatus),  called  also  Indian 
physic. 

Indian  lemonade. — A  California  name, 
according  to  Bergen,  for  the  fragrant 
sumac  (Rhus  trilobata). 
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Indian  lettuce. — The  round-leave^J  win- 
terereen  (Pyrola  rotundifolia), 

Indian  mallow. — (1)  The  velvet-leaf 
{AbtUilon  abutilon)^  also  known  as  Indian 
hemp.  (2)  The  prickly  sida  {Sida  spir 
nosa). 

Indian  melon. — A  Colorado  name  of  a 
species  of  Echinoca/ius. 

Indian  millet. — ^The  silky  oryzopsis 
( Oryzopm  cuspidata). 

Indian  moccasin. — ^The  stemless  lady's- 
slipper  or  moccasin-flower  ( Cypripedtum 
acauk). 

Indian  mozemize^  or  moose  misse. — The 
American  mountain-ash  or  dogberry  (Sor- 
bus  americana). 

Indian  paint. — (1 )  The  stra  wberry-bl  i  te 
( Blitum  capiiaium ) .  ( 2 )  The  hoary  puc- 
coon  {Lithospermum  canescens).  (3)  A 
Wisconsin  name,  according  to  Bergen,  for 
a  species  of  2Varfe«can/ia.  (4)  Blood  root 
(Sanguinaria  canadensis) y  called  red  In- 
dian paint.  (5)  The  yellow  puccoon  ( Fly- 
draslis  canadensis)  f  called  yellow  Indian 
paint. 

Indian  paint-brash. — ^The  scarlet-paint- 
ed cup  ( VastHleja  cocdnea) . 

Indian  peach. — Ungrafted  peach  trees, 
according  to  Bartlett,  which  are  consid- 
ered to  he  more  thrifty  and  said  to  bear 
lar^r  fruit.  In  the  South  a  specific 
variety  of  clingstone  peach. 

Indian  pear. — ^The  service-berry  (Ame- 
lanchier  canadensis) ^  called  also  wild  In- 
dian pear. 

Indian  physic. — (1)  The  bowman's- 
root  { Porteranthus  tri/oliatus)  f  called -also 
Indian  hippo.  ( 2 )  American  ipecac  ( Por- 
teranthus stipulatus).  (3)  Fraser's  mag- 
nolia, the  long-leaved  umbrella-tree 
( Magnolia  fraseri ) . 

Indian  pine.  —The  loblolly,  or  old-field 
pi ne  ( Pinus  taeda ) . 

Indian  pink. — (1)  The  Carolina  pink, 
or  worm  -grass  ( Spigelia  marylandica ).  ^  2 ) 
The  oypr(BSS-vme  {QuamoclU  quamoclU). 
(3)  The  fire  pink  (Silene  virginica).  (4) 
The  cuckoo-flower,  or  ragged-robin 
{Lychnis  flos-cuculi).  (5)  The  fringed 
milkwort,  or  polygala  (Poly gala  paud- 
folia).  (6)  The  scarlet-painted  cup  ( Cas- 
tilleja  cocdnea) .  (7)  The  wild  pink  (Si- 
lene pennsylvanica) .    (8)  Silent  calif omica. 

Indian  pipe. — The  corpse-plant  or  ghost- 
flower  (Monotropa  uniflora). 

Indian  pitcher. — The  pitcher-plant  or 
side-saddle  flower  (Sarracenia  purpurea). 

Indian  plantain. — (1)  The  great  Indian 
plantain  or  wild  collard  ( Mesadenia  reni- 
formis).  (2)  The  pale  Indian  plantain 
(Af.  atriplicifolia) .  (3)  The  tuberous  In- 
aian  plantain  (M.  tuberosa).  (4)  The 
sweet-scented  Indian  plantain  (Synosma 
suareolens) . 

Indian  poke. — (1)  American  white  hel- 
lebore (  Veratrum  viride).  (2)  False  hel- 
lebore (  V.  xvoodii). 


Indian  posey. — (1)  Sweet  life-everlast- 
ing ( Qnaphalium  obtusi folium ).  ( 2 )  Lai^^e- 
flowered  everlasting  (Anaphalis  argari- 
tacea ).  (3 )  The  butterfly- weed  (AscUpias 
tuberosa), 

Indian  potato. — (1)  The  groundnut 
(Apibn  apws).  (2)  A  western  name  for 
the  squirrel-corn  (BikuhUla  canadensis), 
(3)  A  California  name,  according  to  Ber- 
gen, for  Brodiaea  capitata;  but  according 
to  Barrett  (inf  n,  1906)  the  term  is  indis- 
criminately given  to  many  different  species 
of  bulbs  and  corms,  which  formed  a  con- 
siderable item  in  the  food  supply  of  the 
Calif omian  Indians. 

Indian  puccoon. — The  hoary  puccoon 
(Lithospermum  canescens). 

Indian  red-root. — The  red-root  ( Gyroih- 
eca  capitata). 

Indian  rhubarb. — A  California  name,  ac- 
cording to  Bergen,  for  Saxifraga  pellata. 

Indian  rice. — Wild  rice  (Zizania  aquat- 
ica). 

Indian  root. — The  American  spikenard 
(Araiia  racemosa ) . 

Indian*sa^e. — ^The  common  thorough- 
wort  or  boneset  ( Eupatorium  perfoliatum ) . 

Indian  sham  rock.  — The  i  U-scen  ted  wake- 
robin,  or  erect  trillium  ( Trillium  eredum), 

Indian  shoe. — The  large  yellow  lady's- 
slipper  (Cypripedium  hirsutum). 

Indianskpper. — Thepink  lady 's-elipper, 
or  moccasin-flower  ( Cypripedium  acaule). 

Indian  soap-plant. — ^The  soap-berry,  or 
wild  China-tree  (Sapii%dus  marginatus), 

Indian  strawberry. — The  strawberry- 
blite  (Blitum  capitatum). 

Indian  <^a.— Plants,  the  leaves,  etct.,  of 
which  have  been  infused  by  the  Indianf>, 
and  after  them  by  whites;  also  the  decoc- 
tion made  therefrom,  for  example,  Lab- 
rador tea  (Ledum  grcelandicam) ^  which  in 
Labrador  is  called  Indian  tea. 

Indian  tobacco, — (1)  The  wild  tobacco 
( Lobelia  inflata ),  ( 2 )  Wild  tobacco  ( iVtc- 
otiana  rustica).  (3)  The  plantain-leaf  ever- 
lasting ( Anlennaria  plantaginifolia ).  (4 ) 
A  New  Jersey  name,  according  to  Bart- 
lett, of  the  common  mullein  (Verbascum 
thapsus). 

Indian  turmeric. — ^The  yellow  puccoon^ 
or  orange-root  (Hydrastis  canadensis). 

Indian  turnip. — (1)  The  jack-in-the- 
pulpit  {Arisaema  triphyllum)^  also  call^ 
three-leaved  Indian  turnip.  (2)  The 
prairie  potato,  or  pom  me  blanche  (Psoi^ 
alea  esculenta). 

Indian  vervain.  — A  Newfoundland  name, 
according  to  Bergen,  for  the  shining  clob- 
moss  (Lycopodium  lucidulnm).  ) 

Indian  warrior. — A  California  name  lor 
Pedicularis  densiflora. 

Indian  weed. — An  early  term  for  to- 
bacco. 

Indian  wheat. — An  early  term  for  maizes 
or  Indian  corn. 

Indian  whort, — A  I^brador  and  New- 
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foondland  name  for  the  red  bearberry  or 
kinnikinnik  {Ardostaphylos  uva-urd). 

Indian  wickup. — The  great  willow-herb 
or  fire  weed  {EpiJobium  augustifolium), 
although  Algonquian  Indians  called  the 
basswood  ( TUia  americana)  wickap. 

There  are,  besides,  the  Indian* s  dream, 
the  purple-stemmed  cliff-brake  {Pdlaea 
airopurpurea),  and  the  Indian* s  plvme, 
Oswego  tea  (Afonarda  didyma). 

Another  series  of  terms  in  which  the 
Indian  is  remembered  is  the  following: 

Indian  bed. —A  simple  method  of  roast- 
ing clams,  by  placing  them,  hinges  up- 
permost, on  the  ground,  and  building 
over  them  a  fire  of  brushwood. 

Indian  bread. — Bread  made  of  maize 
meal  or  of  maize  and  rye  meal. 

Indian-corn  hUls. — (1)  In  Essex  co., 
Mass.,  according  to  Bartlett,  hummocky 
land  resembling  hUls  of  Indian  com. 
(2)  Hillocks  covering  broad  fields  near 
the  ancient  mounds  and  earthworks  of 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  etc.  (Lapham,  Antiqui- 
ties of  Wisconsin) . 

Indian  dab. — A  Pennsylvania  name  for 
a  sort  of  battercake. 

Indian  file. — Single  file;  the  order  in 
which  Indians  march. 

Indian  fort. — A  name  given  to  aborig- 
inal earthworks  in  w.  New  York,  in  Ohio, 
and  elsewhere. 

Indian  ^yi.— Something  reclaimed  after 
having  been  given,  in  reference  to  the 
alleged  custom  among  Indians  of  expect- 
ing an  equivalent  for  a  gift  or  otherwise 
its  return. 

Indian  ffiver. — ^A  repentant  giver.  • 

Indian  ladder. — A  ladder  made  by 
trimming  a  small  tree,  the  part  of  the 
branches  near  the  stem  bemg  left  as 
steps. 

Indian  liAjuor.  —  A  Western  term  for 
whisky  or  rum  adulterated  for  sale  to  the 
Indians. 

Indian  meal. — Maize  or  com  meal.  A 
mixture  of  wheat  and  maize  fiour  was 
called  in  earlier  days  "wheat  and  In- 
dian*'; one  of  maize  and  rye  flour,  "rye 
and  Indian.'' 

Indian  orchard. — According  to  Bartlett, 
a  term  used  in  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts to  designate  an  old  orchard  of  un- 
.     crafted  apple  trees,  the  time  of  planting 
being  unknown. 

Indian  pipeMone. — A  name  for  catlinite 
(q.  v.),  tne  stone  of  which  tribes  in  the 
region  of   the  upper  Mississippi   made 
their  tobacco  pipes. 
!  Indian  pudding. — A  pudding  made  of 

commeal,  molasses,  etc. 

Indian  reservation  or  reserve. — A  tract  of 
\  land  reserved  by  Government  for  the  In- 
i       dians. 

h  Indian  sign, — A  Western  colloquialism 

1^     of  the  earlier  settlement  days  for  a  trace 
k    of  the  recent  presence  of  Indians. 


.  Indian  sugar. — One  of  the  earliernames 
for  maple  sugar. 

Indian  summer. — The  short  season  of 
pleasant  weather  usually  occurring  about 
the  middle  of  November,  corresponding 
to  the  European  St  Marthas  summer,  or 
summer  of  All  Saints  (Albert  Matthews 
in  Monthly  Weather  Rev.,  Jan.,  1902). 

The  name  Indian  appears  sometimes 
in  children's  games  (Chamberlain  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xv,  107-116,  1902). 

In  Canadian  French  the  usual  term 
applied  to  the  Indian  was  "sauvage" 
(savage);  and  hence  are  met  such  terms 
as  "botte  sauvage,"  "traine  sauvage," 
"tabagane,"  **th^  sauvage."  The  "Si- 
wash  ''  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the 
Chinook  jargon  is  only  a  corruption  of 
the  "sauvage"  of  French -Canadian  trap- 
pers and  adventurers.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Indian  Aflkirs.  See  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

Indian  Commisiionerf .  See  United  States 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners. 

"  Indian  Helper."    See  Carlisle  School. 

Indian  Indnstriei  League.  A  philan- 
thropic organization,  originally  tne  In- 
dian industries  dep^artment  of  the  Na- 
tional Indian  Association,  but  incorpor- 
ated as  an  independent  body  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1901.  Its  object  is  "to  open 
individual  opportunities  of  work,  or  of 
education  to  be  used  for  self-support,  to 
individual  Indians,  and^to  build  up  self- 
su{>porting  industries  in  Indian  commu- 
nities. "  As  a  department  of  the  national 
organization  the  Indian  industries  gained 
its  first  important  impetus  in  18.^2,  when 
it  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair,  in  Boston, 
an  exhibition  of  Indian  bead  work  and 
of  class-room  work  in  iron,  tin,  wood, 
leather,  and  lace.  It  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  education  of  two  Indian 
girls,  who  were  graduated  with  credit 
from  the  Boston  High  School,  anci  has 
helped  individual  eaucated  Indians  to- 
ward self-support,  having  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  progress  of  the  Indians  toward 
civilization  is  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  their  young  people  who  have  seen  and 

f>ractisea  the  white  man's  life  at  its  best, 
t  has  also  helped  to  foster  a  bead  work  in- 
dustry-, aided  in  developing  the  native 
moccasin  to  suit  the  white  man;  bought 
baskets  of  native  manufacture,  payiag 
therefor  a  fair  price  to  the  Pima  and  Mis- 
sion Indians,  the  basket  making  tribes  of 
Washington,  and  others,  and  has  obtained 
for  these  products  places  for  exhibit  and 
sale.  The  league  also  erected  an  indus- 
trial room  for  the  Navaho  on  San  Juan  r., 
N  Mex.,  which  was  disposed  of  when  the 
plant  became  a  mission  station.  In  1905 
the  presidentof  theleagueofficially  visited 
the  Mission  Indians  of  California  and 
others,  his  report  on  the  former  resulting 
in  the  amelioration  of  their  extreme  pov- 
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erty  by  bringing  to  them  governmental 
and  private  aid.  The  league  strives  to 
aid  the  Indians  in  any  way  that  offers 
even  temporary  self-support,  like  that 
derived  from  their  abonginal  industries. 
It  believes  in  the  assimilation  of  the  In- 
dians into  the  national  life,  in  the  abol- 
ishment of  reservations,  and  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  Indians  to  live  and  work 
where  they  please.  (p.  c.  s.  ) 

Indian  Point.  A  village  on  the  site  of 
Lislion,  N.  Y.,  occupied  after  the  Revo- 
lution by  Catholic  Iroquois  removed 
thither  by  the  English  Government  until 
they  were  dispersed  in  1806,  when  they 
retired  to  Onondaga  and  St  Regis. — Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  342,  1855. 

Indian  Biglita  Asiooiation.  A  nonpolit- 
ical,  nonsectarian  body  organized  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Dec.  15,  1882,  b)^  gentlemen 
who  met  in  response  to  an  invitation  of 
Mr  John  Welsh  to  consider  the  best 
method  of  producing  such  public  feeling 
and  Congressional  action  as  should  secure 
civil  rights  and  education  to  the  Indians, 
and  in  time  bring  about  their  civilization 
and  admission  to  citizenship.  When  the 
association  began  its  work  much  of  the 
country  over  which  the  Indians  roamed 
was  sparsely  settled;  outbreaks  had  been 
frequent;  comparatively  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  Indians'  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  ignorance  concerning  Indian 
affairs  was  widespread.  When  the  tide 
of  emigration  swept  westward,  and  set- 
tlers, good  and  bad,  began  crowding  the 
Indians  more  and  more,  it  was  evident 
that  measures  should  be  adopted  whereby 
the  Indian  could  be  adapted  to  his  new 
artificial  environment.  The  work  con- 
fronting the  association  was  one  of  mag- 
nitude. It  was  necessary  to  procure 
accurate  knowledge  of  actual  conditions, 
which  could  be  done  only  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  Indian  country.  The  infor- 
mation thus  obtained  had  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  in  order 
that  sufficient  pressure  might  be  exerted 
on  Congress  and  the  Executive.  This 
was  done  by  dissemination  of  information 
in  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  by  public  ad- 
dresses, and  by  announcements  through 
the  public  prei.  The  association  gradu- 
ally won  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
the  public.  The  accuracy  of  its  state- 
mentis  is  rarely  questionea  now,  and  an 
appeal  to  the  press  on  any  matter  re(|uir- 
ing  attention  from  Congress  or  the  public 
usually  meets  with  ready  response.  In 
the  beginning  the  association  was  re- 
garded by  a  few  as  maintaining  visionary 
theories,  and  was  viewed  by  some  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  a  meddlesome  and 
irresponsible  body;  but  the  Office  of  In- 
dian Affairs  came  to  r^ard  it  as  a  friendly 
critic  and  welcomed  its  aid.  The  asso- 
ciation has  a  representative  in  Washing- 


ton to  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commissioner  matters  requiring  adjust- 
ment, to  scrutinize  le^slation  relating  to 
Indian  affairs,  and  to  mfonn  members  of 
Congress  regarding  the  merits  or  demer- 
its of  pending  bills.  Vicious  legislation, 
when  it  can  not  be  defeated  in  committee, 
is  vigorously  fought  in  Congress  through 
personal  presentation  and  by  letter^  and 
pamphlets,  with  frequent  appeals  to  the 
Executive. 

Manv  of  the  laws  enacted  by  Con^tress 
with  a' view  of  improving  the, condition 
of  the  Indian  have  been  prompted  by  the 
association.  Among  those  ol  a  general 
nature  is  the  statute  of  Feb.  8,  1887, 
known  as  the  "general  severalty  act," 
which  authorizes  allotments.  Under  this 
law  the  title  to  Indian  lands  is  held  by 
the  Government  in  most  cases  for  25 
years,  but  in  the  meantime  the  allot- 
tee is  subject  to  the  laws  in  common  with 
other  citizens.  More  recent  is  the  enact- 
ment of  a  statute,  drafted  bv  the  associa- 
tion, designed  to  defeat  the  monopoly 
that  has  so  largely  controlled  Indian 
trade,  the  law  now  providing  that  any 
person  of  good  moral  character  shall  be 
granted  a  license  on  application. 

The  courts  have  frequently  been  ap- 
j>eaied  to  by  the  association  in  the  en- 
deavor to  secure  justice.  The  Warner 
Ranch  (Mis^on  Indian)  case,  appealed 
from  the  local  courts  of  California  to  tite 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "was 
in  its  inception  espoused  by  the  associa- 
tion and  prosecuted  by  it  to  the  final  de- 
cree of  the  highest  tribunal,  the  necessary 
funds  for  the  prosecution  of  the  case 
being  advanced  by  the  association.  The 
celebrated  "Lone  Wolf*  case  was  ap- 
pealed by  the  association  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  hope  that 
the  policy  of  recognizing  the  validity  &Qd 
sacred ness  of  the  Grovem mentis  treaty 
obligations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  fol- 
lowSi  since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, would  be  upneld.  The  adverse 
decision  in  this  case  marked  the  be^n- 
ning  of  a  new  era  in  the  management  of 
the  Indians.  The  appeal  made  to  the 
association  by  friends  of  Spotted  Hawk  and 
Little  Whirlwind,  of  the  Northern  Chey- 
enne in  Montana,  under  sentence  of  death 
and  life  imprisonment,  respectively,  for 
the  alhged  murder  of  a  sheep  herder, 
was  responded  to  by  the  association, 
which  employed  counsel  to  present  the 
case  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Montana.  The  effort  resulted  in  seen  ring 
the  liberty  of  both  young  men,  and  a 
subsequent  confession  by  the  person 
guilty  of  the  crime  charged  to  them  fully 
exonerated  them  and  showed  the  need 
of  wat*  h fulness  to  prevent  great  wronisB 
against  Indians  by  reason  of  local  prejn- 
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dice.  The  exposure  by  the  association 
of  the  anomalous  conoitions  in  Indian 
Territory  resulted  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  of  Congress  to  the 
need  of  better  safeguarding  the  rights  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given 
by  the  association  to  exposing  the 
wrongdoing  of  Government  officials 
where  such  unfortunate! v  existed,  usu- 
ally by  the  class  of  employees  who  ob- 
tained their  positions  through  political 
iniiuence.  The  association  has  also 
strenuously  urged  that  the  appointment 
of  Indian  agents  be  made  solely  on  the 
jfround  of  emcienc};,  and  it  was  through 
its  efforts  that  the  civil-service  rules  were 
extended  to  the  Indian  service. 

At  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the 
Indian  Rights  Association,  Congress, 
owing  largely  to  misunderstanding  of  the 
Indians'  needs,  failed  to  make  adequate 
appropriations  for  schools,  but  by  inform- 
ing the  public  of  the  nature  and  possi- 
bilities 01  this  work,  a  vigorous  sentiment 
was  created  in  its  favor  (see  Education). 
The  fact  that  an  organization  exists  solely 
to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Indians  acts  as 
a  powerful  deterrent  to  persons  seeking 
the  exploitation  of  the  Indians'  estate. 

The  association  has  printed  and  dis- 
tributed about  600,000  copies  of  various 
publications.  Among  those  that  have 
attracted  much  attention  are:  The  Indian 
Before  the  Law,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast; 
The  Indian  Question  Past  and  Present, 
by  Herbert  Welsh;  Indian  Wardship,  by 
Onarles  £.  Pancoast;  Civilization  Among 
the  Sioux,  by  Herbert  Welsh;  The  Mis- 
sion Indians,  by  C.  C.  Painter;  Latest 
Studies  on  Indian  Reservations,  by  J.  B. 
Harrison;  and  A  New  Indian  Policy,  by 
8.  M.  Brosius.  (h.  k.  s.    s.  m.  b.) 

Indian  Biver.  A  summer  camp  of  the 
8itka  Indians  of  Alaska,  containing  43 
persons  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Cen- 
sos,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

*'  Indian's  Friend."  See  National  Indian 
AsgQciaHon, 

Indian  Village.  A  former  Micmac  vil- 
lage near  L.  Badger,  Fogo  co.,  Newfound- 
land.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  56,  1866. 

Indnitriei.  See  Arts  and  Industries^  and 
the  various  industries  thereunder  men- 
tioned. 

Inewakhnbeadhin  (I'^^i-ioaqube-a^, 
'keepers of  the  mysterious  stones').  A 
sub^ns  of  the  Mandhinkagaghe  gens  of 
theOmaha. — Dor8eyinl5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897. 

Ingahame.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  lower  Yukon  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  63  in  1880, 
50  in  1890. 

Tafham^— Petroff  in  10th  Censiu.  Alaska.  12, 1884. 
bgahanMh.— Ibid,  map.  Ingahamiut. — 11th  Cen- 
cms,  Alaska,  165, 1898. 

Ingalik  ( *  h  aving  louse*  s  eggs' ) .  An  Es- 
kimo term  for  Indian  appli^  first  to  the 


Kaiyukhotana  of  Yukon  r.,  and  extended 
by  the  Russians  to  all  Kaiyukhotana, 
sometimes  to  Athapascan  tribes  in  gen- 
eral. Pop.  635  in  1890: 312  males  and  323 
females.  The  villages  are  Anvik,  Chag- 
vagchat,  Chinik,  Kagokakat,  Kaiakak, 
Kaltag,  Khatnotoutze,  Khogoltlinde, 
Khulikakat,  Klamasqualtin,  Koserefski, 
Kunkhogliak,  Kutul,  Lofka,  Nunakhtag- 
amut,  Tanakot,  Tutago,  Taguta,  and 
Wolasatux. 

iBgalMk.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  29,  1874. 
Inf  aleet— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  26, 1877. 
Inimleto.— Whymper.  Alaska,  153,  1868.  Jag'- 
aliki.— Dall,  op.  cit.,25  (Russian  form).  Xngalit.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  6,  1884.  Ingekas- 
agmi.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 42d  Cong., 
1st  sess..  25.  1871.  Innletet.— Ibid.,  31.  In'-kal- 
ik.— Dall,  op.  cit.,  25.  Inkalite.— Latham  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  188, 1848.  InkaUten.— Olasu- 
noff  in  Baer  and  Helmersen,  Beitrftge,  i,  120. 1839. 
Inkilik.— Schott  in  Erman,  Archlv,  vii,  480, 1849. 
Inkiliken.— Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7, 1855. 

Incramatiha.  A  Chugachi{^iut  village 
on  Chenega  id..  Prince  William  sd.,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  80  in  1880,  73  in  1890, 140  in  1900. 
Ohenega.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  29, 1884. 
Ingamatshs ,  —Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  67,  1898. 

Ingdkezhide  ( *  red  dung') .  An  Omaha 
gens  on  the  Inshtasanda  side  of  the  tribal 
circle. 

Ifig^-jide.— Dorsey  In  8d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1885. 
licdhe-xhide.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philoe.  Soc.  Wash., 
130,  1880.  Iiif-|era-fe-da.--Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  I,  327, 18^.  In-gra'-she-da.— Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  155, 1877  (trans,  'red'). 

Inger.  A  Nunivagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Nunivak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  35  in  18^. 
Inferamnt.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 

Ingiohnk.  A  Chnagmiut  village  in  the 
delta  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop.  8  in  1880. 
Ingeckuk.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 
Ingiohnk  .^Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker,  Qeog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Ingkdhtmkaahinka  ( '  small  cat ' ) .  A  sub- 
gens  of    the    Wasapetun    gens    of    the 
Hangka  division  of  the  Osage, 
lui^'ka  oii'sa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
234,  1897. 

Inglntaligemint  ( Inglvial'igemut ) .  A 
subdivision  of  Malemiut  Eskimo  dwell- 
ing on  Inglutalik  r.,  Alaska. — Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16,  1877. 

Ingmikertok.  An  East  Greenland  Eski- 
mo village  on  a  small  island  in  Angmagsa- 
lik  fjord. — Meddelelserom  GrOnland,  ix, 
379,  1889. 

Ingrakak.    An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
village  on  lower  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Ingrakaghamiut— Coast  Surv.  officers,   1898.    In- 
grakak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Ingnklimint.  An  Eskimo  tribe  occupy- 
ing Little  Diomede  id.,  Bering  strait. 
Their  village  is  Inalik.  See  OHogmiut, 
Aohiuoh-AUat.— Dall  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  2, 
1878  (Chukchi  name).  Inalogmiat.— Woolfe  in 
11th  Census,  Alaska,  130,  1893  (given  to  inhab- 
itants of  both  islands).  Inf-fih-kli-mSt.— Dall  in 
Trans.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxxiv,  877,  1886.  Inugleet.^ 
Jackson  in  Rep.  Bur.  Education,  145,  map,  1894. 
Tikir^'ulit.— Bogoras,  Chukchee,  21, 1904  (Chuk- 
chi name:  'large-mouthed,'  referring  to  their 
labrets). 

Iniahioo.  A  principal  Apalachee  village 
in  1539,  near  tne  site  of  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
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Anaiea  Apalaoha.—Gentleman  of  Elvas  in  Hak- 
luyt  8oc.  Pub.,  IX,  43, 1851.  Anhayoa.— <iallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  102,  1836.  Aniaoa 
Apalaohe.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  684,  1881 
(mi-sprint).  Iniahioo.— Biedma  (1544)  in  Ternaux- 
Compana,  Voy.,  xx,  57, 1841. 

Inigialik.  A  southern  settlement  of  the 
Angmafifsalinprmiut  Eskimo  of  e.  Greenr 
lana,  where  they  find  soft  stone  of  which 
they  fashion  pots  and  lamps. — Meddelel- 
eer  ora  GrOnland,  x,  368,  1888. 

Inigsnanak.  An  Eskimo  villas  in 
lat.  72°  45^,  w.  Greenland. — Science,  xi, 
map,  259,  1H88. 

Iniiiguanin.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  or  provinces  apparently  on  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  South  Carolina  coast, 
visited  by  Avllon  in  1520. 
Iniaifuanin.— Oviedo,  Hist.  Gen.  Indias,  ni,  628, 
1853.    TnoignaTui.— Bareia,  Ensayc,  5, 1723. 

Initkilly.  A  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  coal  veins  e.  of  C.  Lisburne, 
Alaska.— Coast  Surv.  map,  1890. 

Inkalich.  The  Eskimo  name  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Kaiyuhkhotanaon  Innoko  r., 
Alaska.  Paltchikatno  and  Tigshelde  were 
probably  two  of  the  villages. 

InohulokUaitet.— Latham,  £«<sayH.  271, 1860.  Inka- 
liehljuaten.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  25, 1877.  Inkuloohluaten.— Wran- 
gell  quoted  by  Baer  and  Helmereen,  Beitrage,  i, 
118, 1839.  Inkulokhlaitea.— LAtham,  op.  cit..  267. 
Inkuluklaities.— Ibid..  272. 

Inkeiabe  ( 'black  shoulder* ).  An  Omaha 
gens  of  the  Hangashen  i  division,  the 
custodian  of  the  tribal  pipes.  The  sub- 
gentes  are  lekidhe,  Nonhdeitazhi,  Wad- 
higizhe,  and  Watanzizhide<lhatazhi. 
Black.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155.  1877.  Enk-kata- 
ba.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mi^.,  i,  326, 1823.  Ink- 
ka'-ta-ba.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155,  1877.  Inke- 
•aM.— Doreey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1885. 

InkUlit  Tamaha  ( '  English  town ' ).  One 
of  the  former  so-called  Choctaw  Sixtowns 
in  the  n.  w.  part  of  Jasper  co.,  Miss.  It 
gave  its  name  to  a  considerable  tract  in 
that  part  of  the  county  and  extending 
into  r^ewton  co.  It  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  from  the  fact  that  the 
English  made  a  distribution  of  property 
there  in  early  times. — Halbert  in  Ala. 
Hist.  Soc,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  3^2,  1901. 
Killis-tamaha.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109, 
1884. 

Inkpa.  A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux, 
living  in  1886  at  Big  Stone  lake,  Minn., 
and  probably  at  Cormorant  pt,  Mi  lie 
Lacs,  in  1862. 

Biff  stone  Lake  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  102,  1S59. 
Inkpatonwan.— Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  Jan.  1886. 
Inpaton.— Ibid. 

Innoka.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
Tlegon  r.,  Alaska. — Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Inojey.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

InomassL  A  former  Diegiieflo  rancheria 
belonging  to  San  Miguel  de  la  Frontera 
mia^ion,  w.  coast  of  Lower  California, 
about  lat  32°  1(K.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  18,  1860. 

InoicliiioolmC  bear  berry').  An  Apache 


clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Inoschui^hen.— Boorke  in  Joor.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI,  112, 1890. 

Inotaki.    Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.;  inhabited  in  1860. 
X-no-tuoka.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Insanity.    See  Health  and  Dasease. 

Inioribed  tablets.  Objects,  generally  of 
soft  stone,  usually  shale  or  sandstone,  con- 
taining various  lines  and  formal  characters 
incised  or  in  relief.  Some  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  prehistoric  and  susceptible 
of  interpretation  in  the  light  of  aboriginal 
ornamentation  and  symbolism ;  others  are 
forgeries.  W  hi  le  i t  would  perhaps  be  too 
much  to  say  that  there  exists  n.  of  Mex- 
ico no  tablet  or  other  ancient  article  that 
contains  other  than  a  pictorial  or  picto- 
graphic  record,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  no 
authentic  specimen  has  yet  been  brought 
to  public  notice.  Any  object  claimed  to 
.be  of  pre-Columbian  a^^ 
and  showing  hieroglyphic 
or  other  characters  that 
denote  a  degree  of  culture 
higher  than  that  of  the 
known  tribes,  is  to  be 
''"TS.SlJVJi^''  viewed  with  suspicion  and 
all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  discovery  subjected  to 
rigid  scrutiny.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  engraved  copper  plates.  In  the  latter 
material,  the  uneven  surface  produced  by 
natural  corroFion  is  often  mistaken  for 
attempts  at  inscriptions.  See  Grave  Creek 
mouna^  Pictography, 

Consult  Farquharson  in  Proc.  Daven- 
port Acad.  Sci.,  ii,  1877-80;  Fowke, 
Archseol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  McLean, 
Mound  Builders,  1879;  Mallory  in  10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1893;  Mercer,  The  Lenape 
Stone,  1885;  Moorehead,  Prehist  Impls., 
1900;  Schoolcratt,  Ind.  Tribes,  i-iv,  1851- 
57;  Hquier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, 1848;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
632,  1S94.  (g.  f.) 

Inscription  Book.    See  El  Morro. 

Inselnostlinde.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage of  the  Jugelnute  division  on  Shage- 
luk  r.,  Alaska. — Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Poss.  Am.,  map,  1842. 

Inshtasanda  (imhta^  *eye'  or  'eyes'; 
sanda^  an  archaic  and  untranslatable 
term. — Fletcher).  One  of  the  2  divisions 
of  the  Omaha,  containing  the  Mandhin- 
kagaghe,  Tesinde,  Tapa,  Ingdhezhide, 
and  Inshtasanda  gentes. 
Chrey  Syee.— Jnckson  (1877)  quoted  by  Donaldson 
inSmithson.Rep.l8a'),j)t.2.71,1886.  lotasaada.— 
DorHevin3(lKep.B.A.E.,219.1885.  laahtaaanda.— 
A  C.  Fletcher,  infn,  190«.  Ith-ta-nm'Hla.— Lonf, 
Exped .  Rocky  M ts.,  i.  325, 1823.  latasonda.— Jack- 
son (1877),op.  cIt.,  74. 

Inshtasanda.  An  Omaha  gens,  belong- 
ing to  the  Inshtasanda  division.  The  sub- 
divisions are  Ninibatan,  Heal  Inshtasan- 
da, Washetan,  and  Real  Thunder  people. 
Ictaeanda.— Dorsey  in  8 1  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  issS. 
InahtaMuida.— A.  C.  Fletcher,  infn,  1906.    bh- 
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d&'-cim-da.--Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877  (trans, 
'thunder*).  Thunder.—Ibid.  WMh-a-tany.— Long, 
Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,827, 1823  (mistaking  a  Han- 
gasbenn  gens  for  the  Inshtasanda  division). 

Iniia^ak.    A    Nusbagagmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Nnshagak  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  42  in  1890. 
Tmiafthamint.  -Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1898. 

Intanto.  A  former  Nishinam  village  in 
the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  Cal. — Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii,  316,  1877. 

Intapupshe  (I^iahpupci^  'curved 
stone').  An  ancient  Osage  village  on 
upper  Oss^  r.,  above  the  mouth  of  Sac 
r.,  Mo. — ^Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Intatohkalgi  ('people  of  the  beaver 
dams.' — Gatechet).  A  former  Yuchi 
town  on  Opihlako  cr.,  28  m.  above  its 
junction  with  Flint  r.,  probably  in  Dooly 
CO.,  Ga.  It  contained  14  families  in  1799. 
iBtatohkiOgi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 132, 
1884.  In-tuoh-cul-gau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
62,1848. 

Intenleiden.  A  Kai^^uhkhotana  village 
of  the  Jugelnute  dlvidon  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Shageluk  r.,  Alaska. 
BtenlddMi.— Zagoekin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska.  37, 1884.  Imtelleiden.— Zagoskin 
In  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  6th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1860.  la- 
tenlaiden.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Kuss.  Poss.  Am., 
map.  1842. 

Interpreterf .    See  Agency  system, 

Intietook  (InH-etook).  Given  by  Ross 
(Advent ,  290, 1847)  as  an  Okinagan  tribe. 

Intimbich.  A  Mono  band  in  Mill  Creek 
valley,  some  miles  s.  of  its  junction  with 
Kings  r..  Cal. 

Im-tun'-luteh.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  916, 
June  15,  1904.  Satimbieh.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n, 
1906  (correct  form).  Ea-tem-pe-ohe*t.  —  West^el Is 
(1858)  in  H.  R.Ex.  Dw.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  se>8., 
32,  1867.  In-tem-peaok-et.— Johnston  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  22, 1852.  In- 
tim-peaoh.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899. 
la-tiin-peohM.— Barbour  (1862)  in_8en.  Ex.  Doc. 


4, 32d  Cong.,  spec.  Fe-s.,  254, 1853.  Ytimpabiohes.— 
Doralnguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  2d  8.,  I,  687, 1864. 


Innarudligang.  A  race  of  dwarfs  who 
figure  in  the  mythology  of  the  Central 
Eskimo.  Thev  are  supposed  to  inhabit 
cliffe  that  overhang  the  sea. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  640,  1888. 

Lingsiiit.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in  e. 
Greenland,  about  lat.  61°  5(K ;  pop.  32  in 
1884.— Das  Ausland,  163,  1886. 

IniL^alik.    A  summer  sett!ement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Repulse  bay,  n.  of  Hudson  bay. 
Bnook-tba-lif.— Ron,    Second    Voy.,    430,    1836. 
Inngralak.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1888. 

IiLiihkio3ristamiks  (Tn-uh k^- so-yi- sta m- 
iks,  *long  tail  lodge  poles*).  A  band  of 
the  Kainah  division  of  theSiksika.—Grin- 
nell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209,  1892. 

Innissnitmint.  An  Eskimo  tribe  that 
occupied  Depot  id.  and  the  adjacent  coast 
of  Hudson  bay  before  1800.  The  last 
descendant  diea  some  years  ago. — Boas 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv,  6, 1901. 

Inn  kiiikahkopwaiki  {I-nuk-si^'kah-ko- 
jma-^ks,  *  small  brittle  fat ' ) .  A  division 
of  the  I*iegan  Siksika. — Grinnell,  Black- 
foot  Lodge  Tales.  209,  226,  1892. 


Inuksiks  ( ^  small  robes ' ).  A  former 
division  of  the  Piegan  Siksika. 
A-miks'-ekt.— Uayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  264, 1862.  I-nuks'-iks.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  209. 1892.  Little  Robes.— Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 144,  1851.  SmaU  Robes.— 
Grinnell,  op.  cit..  226. 

Inventioii.  In  the  langua^  of  the  Pat- 
ent OflSce  **an  invention  is  something 
new  and  useful."  The  word  applies  to 
the  apparatus  of  human  activities  and  to 
the  processes  involved.  The  life  of  cul- 
ture from  the  lowest  savagery  to  the 
highest  civilization  is  an  increase  in  the 
artificialities  of  life.  There  were  no  tribes 
in  America  without  culture,  and  the  low- 
est of  them  had  inventions.  For  instance, 
the  Fuegians  had  learned  to  convert  the 
fish-spear  into  a  barbed  harpoon  by  fas- 
tening the  detachable  head,  which  was 
set  loosely  in  the  socket,  to  the  end  of  a 
shaft  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  raw- 
hide. The)[  had  also  invented  a  canoe  of 
bark  made  in  three  pieces.  When  they 
wished  to  move  to  a  new  bay  or  inlet 
between  which  and  the  last  there  was  a 
dangerous  headland,  they  could  take  the 
canoe  apart,  carry  it  over  the  intervening 
mountain,  and  unite  the  i)art8  by  lashing, 
covering  the  joints  with  pitch.  The  most 
ingenious  savages  on  the  continent,  how- 
ever, were  the  Eskimo,  all  of  whose  ap- 
paratus used  in  their  various  activities 
show  innumerable  additions  and  changes, 
which  are  inventions.  They  lived  sur- 
rounded by  the  largest  animals  in  the 
world,  which  they  were  able  to  capture 
by  their  ingenuity.  Their  snow  domes, 
waterproof  clothing,  skin  canoes,  sinew- 
backed  bows,  snowphoes,  traps  and  snares 
in  myriad  varieties,  some  of  which 
they  shared  with  neighboring  Indian 
tribes,  amaze  those  who  study  them. 
Among  other  ingenious  devices  which 
would  pass  under  the  name  of  inventions 
are:  the  use  of  skids  by  the  N.  W.  coast 
natives  for  rolling  logs  into  place  in  build- 
ing their  immense  communal  dwellings; 
the  employment  of  the  parbuckle  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  moving  logs;  the  use  of  a 
separate  fly  of  rawhide  at  the  top  of  the 
tipi,  which  could  be  moved  by  means  of 
a  pole  with  one  end  resting  on  the  ground, 
so  that  the  wind  would  not  drive  the 
smoke  back  into  the  tipi;  driving  a  peg 
of  known  length  into  the  side  of  a  canoe 
as  a  gauge  for  the  adzman  in  chipping  out 
the  inside;  the  boiling  of  food  in  baskets 
or  utensils  of  wood,  gourd,  or  rawhide,  by 
means  of  hot  stones;  the  attachment  of 
inflated  sealskins  to  the  end  of  a  harpoon 
line. to  impede  the  progress  of  game 
through  the  water  after  it  was  stnick;  the 
sinew-backed  bow,  which  enabled  the 
Eskimo  hunter  to  employ  brittle  wood 
for  the  rigid  portion  and  sinew  string  for 
propulsion;  the  continuous  motion  epin- 
dle;  the  reciprocating  drill;  the  sand  saw 
for  hard  stone,  and  all  sorts  of  signaling 
and  sign  language.  ,g|^^^|^  and  Indus' 
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tries  and  Implements^  and  the  separate 
articles  cited  thereunder. 

CJonsult  Mason  H)  Aboriginal  Ameri- 
can Mechanics,  Mem.  Intemat.  Cong. 
Anthrop.,  Chicago,  1894;  (2)  Origins  of 
Invention,  1895;  McGuire,  A  Study  of 
the  Primitive  Methods  of  Drilling,  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  1894,  1896;  Holmes,  De- 
velopment of  the  Shaping  Arts,  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1902.  See  also  the  various 
Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, (o.  T.  M.) 

Inyalia.  A  Diegueflo  villa^  in  w.  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.  Its  inhabitants,  who 
numbered  53  in  1883,  32  in  1891,  and  42 
in  1902,  occupy  a  reservation  comprising 
280  acres  of  poor  land,  which  has  been 
patented  to  them. 

Anaha.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  24, 
1888.  Anahuao.— Ind.  AiT. Rep.,  175, 1902.  Inc(ja.— 
Ibid.,  II,  72,  1891.  lajaya.— Ibid.,  146,  1903.  In- 
yalia.—Ibid.,  175. 1902. 

Inyanoheyaka-atonwan  ('village  at  the 
dam  or  rapids').  A  Wahpeton  Sioux 
band  or  division  residing  in  1859  at  Little 
Rapids,  Sand  Prairie,  and  Minnesota  r., 
not  far  from  Belleplaine,  Minn.  Mazo- 
mani  was  their  chief  in  1862. 


I"yaB-toeyaka-ato"wa".— Dorsey  (after  Asliley)  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216,  1897.  Little  Falls  Band.— 
Ind.  A^.  Rep.  1859.  102.  1860.  Little  Bamds.— 
Parker,  Minn.  Handbk.,  140, 1857.    Lower  Wahpe- 


ton.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  102, 1860.    Lower  Wakpa- 
tons.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  in,  250. 1880. 

Inyangmani.  A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band, 
named  after  its  chief,  living  on  Yellow 
Medicine  cr.,  Minn.,  in  1862. 

InyaasmanL— Ashley,  letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsey, 
1886.  YeUow  Medioine^s  band.— McKusick  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1863.  815.  1864. 

InTanliaoin  ( *  musselshell  earring ' ) .    A 
band  of  the  Miniconjou  Teton  Sioux. 
I-na-ha'-o-win.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  876,  1862  (trans,   'stone  earring  band'). 
'-ha-oi».— DorHey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 


1^7.    Ii)3ran*h-oii).— Ibid.    Shell  earriaf  band.- 
Culbertfion  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 142, 1851. 

lokwa.    See  Iliaqaa: 

lonata.  Apparently  two  former  Chu- 
mashan  villages  connected  with  Santa 
Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. 
lonata.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861,  Jo- 
nataa.— Oatsehet  in  Chief  Eng.  Rep.,  pt.  in,  553, 
1876. 

loqua.     See  Iliaqua, 

Iowa  ( 'sleepy  ones' ) .  One  of  the  south- 
western Siouan  tribes  included  hy  J.  O. 
Dorsey  with  the  Oto  and  Missoun  in  his 
Chi  were  group.  Traditional  and  linguis- 
tic evidence  proves  that  the  Iowa  sprang 
from  the  Winnebago  stem,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  mother  stock  of  some 
other  of  the  southwestern  Siouan  tribes; 
but  the  closest  aflBnity  of  the  Iowa  is  with 
the  Oto  and  Missouri,  the  difference  in 
langiia^  being  merely  dialectic.  Iowa 
chiefs  inform^  Dorsey  in  1883  that  their 
people  and  the  Oto,  Missouri,  Omaha, 
and  Ponca  **once  formed  part  of  the 
Winnebago  nation."  According  to  the 
traditions  of  these  tribes,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod they  came  with  the  Winnebago  from 


their  priscan  home  n.  of  the  great  lakes, 
but  that  the  Winnebago  stopped  on  the 
shore  of  a  great  lake  (L.  Michigan),  at^ 
tracted  by  the  abundant  fish,  wnile  the 
others  continued  southwestward  to  the 
Mississippi.  Here  another  band,  the 
Iowa,  separated  from  the  main  group, 
**and  received  the  name  of  Pahoja,  or 
Gray  Snow,  which  the^  still  retain,  but 
are  "known  to  the  white  people  by  the 
name  of  loways.  or  Aiaouez.  The  first 
stopping  place  of  the  Iowa,  after  parting 
from  tne  Winnebago,  as  noted  in  the 
tradition,  appears  to  have  been  on  Rock 
r..  111.,  near  its  junction  with  the  Missis- 
sippi. Another  tradition  places  them 
farther  n.  In  1848  a  map  was  drawn  by 
a  member  of  the  tribe  showing  their 
movements  from  the  mouth  of  Rock  r.  to 
the  place  where  they  were  then  living. 
According  to  this  their  first  move  was  to 
the  banks  of  Des  Moines  r. ,  some  distance 
above  its  mouth;  the  second  was  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  pipestone  quarry  in  s.  w. 
Minnesota,  although  on  the  map  it  was 
placed  erroneously  high  up  on  the  Mis- 
souri; thence  they  descended  to  the 
mouth  of  Platte  r.,  and  later  moved  suc- 
cessively to  the  headwaters  of  Little 
Platte  r..  Mo. ;  to  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, slightly  above  the  mouth  of  Des 
Moines  r.,  a  short  distance  farther  up  on 
the  same  side  of  the  Mississippi;  again 
south  westward  ly^  stopping  on  Salt  r., 
thence  going  to  its  extreme  headwaters; 
to  the  upper  part  of  Chariton  r.;  to 
Grand  r.;  thence  to  Missouri  r.,  opposite 
Ft  Leavenworth,  where  they  lived  at  the 
time  the  map  was  drawn.  These  succes- 
sive movements,  which  are  of  company 
tively  recent  date,  are  generally  accepted 
as  substantially  correct.  The  Sioux  have 
a  tradition  (Williamson  in  Minn.  Hist 
Coll.,  I,  296)  that  when  their  ancestors 
first  came  to  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  the 
Iowa  occupied  the  country  about  the 
mouth  of  Minnesota  r.,  while  the  Chey- 
enne dwelt  higher  up  on  the  same  stream. 
The  Iowa  appear  to  have  be^i  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  Blue  Earth  r., 
Minn.,  just  before  the  arrival  thereof  Le 
Sueur  in  1701  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
his  fort.  His  messengers,  sent  to  invite 
them  to  settle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort 
because  they  were  good  farmers,  fouini 
that  they  had  recently  removed  toward 
Missouri  r.,  near  the  Maha  (Omaha),  who 
dwelt  in  that  region.  The  Sioux  informed 
Le  Sueur  that  Blue  Earth  r.  belonged  to 
the  Scioux  of  the  West  ( Dakota),  the  Aya- 
vois  (lowas),  and  Otoctatas  (Oto),  ^o 
lived  a  little  farther  off.  Father  Marest 
(La  Harpe,  Jour.,  39,  1851)  says  that  the 
Iowa  were  about  this  date  associated  with 
the  Sioux  in  their  war  ag^nst  the  Sank. 
This  does  not  accord  with  the  general 
tradition  that  the  Dakota  were  always 
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enemies  of  the  Iowa,  nevertheless  the 
name  Nadoessi  Mascouteins  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  Iowa  by  the  early 
missionaries  because  of  their  relations  for 
a  time  with  the  Sioux.  Pdre  Andre  thus 
designated  them  in  1676,  when  they  were 
living  200  leagues  w.  of  Green  Bav,  Wis. 
Perrot  (M6m.,  63, 1864)  apparently  locat- 
ed them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pawnee, 
on  the  plains,  in  1685.  Father  Zenobius 
(1680)  placed  the  Anthoutantas  (Oto) 
and  Nadouessious  Maskoutens  (Iowa) 
about  130  leagues  from  the  Illinois,  in  3 
great  villages  built  near  a  river  which 
empties  into  the  river  Colbert  (Missis- 
sippi) on  the  w.  side,  above  the  Illinois, 
almost  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin. He  appears  to  locate  a  part  of  the 
Ainoves  (pernaps  intended  for  Aioiies), 
on  the  w.  side  of  Milwaukee  r.,  in  Wis- 
consin. On  Marquette's  map  (1674-79) 
the  Pahoutet  ( Iowa ),  the  Otontanta  ( Oto ) , 
and  Maha  (Omaha)  are  placed  on  Mis- 
souri r.,  evidently  by  mere  guess.  La 
Salle  knew  of  the  Oto  and  the  Iowa,  and 
in  his  letter  in  regard  to  Hennepin,  Aug. 
22, 1682,  mentions  them  under  tne  names 
Otoutanta  and  Aiounouea,  but  his  state- 
ment that  Accault,  one  of  his  compan^i 
knew  the  tankages  of  these  tribes  is 
doubtful.  It  18  probable  that  in  1700, 
when  Le  Sueur  furnished  them  with  their 
first  firearms,  the  Iowa  resided  on  the  ' 
extreme  headwaters  of  Des  Moines  r., 
but  it  appears  from  this  explorer's  jour- 
nal that  they  and  the  Oto  removed  and 
''established  themselves  toward  the  Mis- 
souri river,  near  the  Maha."  Jefferys 
(Fr.  Dom.  in  Am.,  1761)  placed  them  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Missouri,  w.  of  the 
sources  of  Des  Moines  r.,  above  the  Oto, 
who  were  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Missouri 
and  below  the  Omaha;  but  in  the  text 
of  his  work  they  are  located  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  lat.  43*»  30^.  In  1804,  accord- 
ing to  Lewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.,  vi, 
91-92,  1905),  they  occupied  a  single  vil- 
lage of  200  warriors  or  800  souls,  18 
leagues  up  Platte  r.,  on  the  s.  e.  side, 
although  they  formerly  lived  on  the  Mis- 
souri above  the  Platte.  They  conducted 
trafiSc  with  traders  from  St  Louis  at  their 
posts  on  Platte  and  Grand  Nemaha  r.,  as 
well  as  at  the  Iowa  village,  the  chief  trade 
heing  skins  of  oeaver,  otter,  raccoon,  deer, 
and  bear.  They  also  cultivated  com, 
beans,  etc.  In  1829  (Rep.  Sec.  War)  they 
were  on  Platte  r.,  Iowa.,  15  m.  from  the 
Missouri  state  line.  Sdioolcraft  (1853) 
placed  them  on  Nemaha  r.,  Nebr.,  a  mile 
above  its  mouth.  By  1880  they  were 
brought  under  the  agencies. 

The  visiting  and  marriage  customs  of 
the  Iowa  did  not  differ  from  those  of 
cognate  tribes,  nor  was  their  management 
of  children  unlike  that  of  the  Dakota, 
the  Omaha,  and  others.    They  appear 


to  have  been  cultivators  of  the  soil  at  an 
early  date,  as  Le  Sueur  tried  to  persuade 
them  to  fix  their  village  near  Ft 
L'Huillier  because  they  were  "indus- 
trious and  accustomed  to  cultivate  the 
earth."  Pike  says  that  they  cultivated 
com,  but  proportionately  not  so  much  as 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  He  also  affirms 
that  the  Iowa  were  less  civilized  than  the 
latter.  Father  Andr6  (Jes.  Rel.,  1676, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lx,  203,  1900)  says  that  al- 
though their  village  was  very  large,  they 
w^ere  poor,  their  greatest  wealth  consist- 
ing of  **  ox-hides  and  red  calumets/'  in- 
dicating that  the  Iowa  early  manufactured 
and  traded  catlinite  pipes.  Some  small 
mounds  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa  have 
been  ascribed  to  them  by  two  distinct 
traditions. 


rOWi*^       ^tl*.Vi^    tOH£E) 


In  1824  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in 
Missouri,  and  in  1836  were  assigned  a 
reservation  in  n.  e.  Kansas,  from  which  a 
part  of  the  tribe  moved  later  to  another 
tract  in  central  Oklahoma,  which  by 
agreement  in  1890  was  allotted  to  them 
in  severalty,  the  surplus  acreage  being 
opened  to  settlement  by  whites. 

Various  estimates  of  the  population  of 
the  Iowa  at  different  dates  are  as  follows: 
In  1760,  1,100  souls;  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1804,  800,  smallpox  having  carried  off 
100  men  besides  women  and  children  in 
1803:  the  Secretary  of  War  gives  the  num- 
ber m  1829  as  1,000;  Catlin  in  1832  at 
about  1,400,  but  in  1836  at  992;  the  In- 
dian Afitairs  Report  of  1843  gives  their 
number  as  470;  the  number  at  the  Pota- 
watomi  and  Great  Nemaha  agency  in 
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Kansas  was  143  in  1884,  138  in  1885,  143 
in  1886,  and  226  in  1905.  At  the  latter 
date  they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Kickapoo  School.  At  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  agency,  Okla. ,  in  1885  they  numbered 
88;  in  1901,  88;  in  1905,  89. 

The  Iowa  camp  circle  was  divided  into 
half  circles,  occupied  by  two  phratries  of 
four  gentes  each.    These  were: 

First  phratry.  (1)  Tunanpin,  Black 
Bear;  (2)  Michirache,  Wolf;  (3)  Che- 
ghita,  Eagle  and  Thunder-being;  (4) 
Khotachi,  Elk. 

Second  phratry.    (5)  Pakhtha,  Beaver; 
6)  Ruche,  Pigeon;  (7)  Arukhwa,  Buf- 
alo;  (8)  Wakan,  Snake;  (9)  Mankoke, 
Owl.    The  last-named  ffens  is  extinct. 

There  was  an  Iowa  village  called  Wolf 
village. 

SeeCaUin,  Iowa  Inds.,  1844;  Dorsey  (1 ) 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  and  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (2)  Tr^s.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Wash.,  11,  1883;  Hamilton  and  Irvin, 
loway  Griuli.,  1848;  Havden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862;*  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Orig.  Jour.,  i-viii,  ^904-05;  Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  i,  1823;  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I,  1872;  Sen.  Doc.  452,  57th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  11,  1903.     ^  (j.  o.  d.    c.  t.) 

A«onM.— Boudinot,  Star  In  the  West,  125,  1816. 
Agouaifl.— De  Ugn€j  (1726)  in  Wis.  Hi^-t.  Soc.  Coll., 
I,  22, 1864.  Affoiua.-rChauvignerie  (1736)  quoted 
bySclioolcmB|;lnd.Tribe8,iii,657,1853.  Agouet.— 
Hutchins  ff?64),  ibid.  Ah-e-o-war.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  €I(irk,  Vi,  91,  1905.  Aiaoua.— Perrot 
(1689).  M^m..  196,  18$4.  Aiatfiiaia.— Ibid.,  index. 
Aiaouec-^eiTerys,  French  I>oin.  in  Am.,  i,  189. 
1761.    Aiauway^— Orig.  Jour.  JLewis   and   Clark 


AijouM.--ScYioolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  522.  1853. 
Ainones.^Membre  (1,680)  quoted  by  Hayden.Eth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  445,  X862.  Ainovea.— 
Hennepin.  New  Dlsoov..  132,  1698.  Aioae«.— 
Cones.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  19,  note,  43, 
1893..»Aiottez.— Charlevoix  (1723)  in  Margry.  D^., 
VI,  526, 18$6.  JUounonea.— Hennepin  (1680-82)  in 
Margry,  D^c,  ii,  -268. 1877.  AiowaU.—Pike,  Trav., 
134.  181L  Aunpas.— McKeivn^y  apd  Hall.  In4. 
Trlbeerirt,  80,  lh54.  Ajaouex.— Jeflferys,  Fr.  Dom. 
Am.,  pt  1,  map  1, 1761.  Aj<mat.— Smet,  Mi&s.  de 
rOregon,  108,  1848.  Ajoues.— Bowles,  map  Am., 
CO.  1750.  Ajoues.— Perrot.  M6m.,  index.  1864. 
AnjouM.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds..  155,  1824. 
Aoau.— N. Y.  Doc. Col. Hist.,  x.680, 1858.  Aonays.— 
Smet,  Letters.  88,  note,  1843  (misprint).  Aouas.— 
Cabeva  de  Vaea  misquoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  II,  37, 1852  (error).  Avauwais.—Lewis  and 
Clark.  Trav.,  14, 1807.  Avoy.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn., 
200,  1858.  Avoya.— Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  32,  1854. 
Ayahwa.— Coues.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i.  20, 
note,  1898.  Ayauais.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  vi.  1848. 
Ayauvai.— -Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  19, 
note.  1893.  Ayauwais.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 
17, 1806.  Ayauwas.~Lapham.  Blossom,  and  Dous- 
man,  Inds.  Wis.,  3. 1870.  Ayauwaus.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  91, 1904.  Ayauway.—Ibid.,  45. 
Ayavois.— La  Hnrpeand  Le8ueur(169v»)qu<>tedby 
Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R..  ii,  320, 1824.  Ayawai.— 
Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  19,  note.  1893. 
Ayaways.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  ii.  442, 1814. 
Ayeouau.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn..  197, 1858.  Ayellaia— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  608. 1868.  Ayoa.— Martin, 
flist.  La.,  301,  1882.  Ayoes.— Perrot  (1689)  In 
Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  Ii.  pt  2. 24. 1864.  Ayoois.—Bien- 
ville  (1722)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  407,  1886. 
•       -^       '       lofs        -  -    • 


Ayoouaia.— Beauhamois  and  Hocquart  (1731)  in 
Margry,  D<Jc.,  vi.  570,  1886.  Ayoou^.— Iberville 
(1702)  quoted  by  Neill.   Hist.  Minn.,  172,  1858. 


Ayo8oia.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iz.  1065,  1856. 
Ayona.— Adelung,  Mithridates.  iii,  271,  1816. 
Ayouaht.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii.  34. 18G0. 
Ayoues.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  178. 1858.  Ayonai.— 
Lamothe*  Cadillac  (1605)  in  Margr>',  D4c..  v,  124, 
1883.  Ayouwa.— Pike,  Trav.,  map,  1811.  Ayoa- 
wait.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  4^,  1806.  Ayoa- 
ways.— Ibid.,  29.  Ayovai.— Coues,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  i,  20,  note,  1898.  Ayovois.— Bien- 
ville (17'22)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi.  896,  1886. 
Ayowa.— Gatschet,  Kaw  MS.vocab..  B.  A.  £..27,1878 
(Ransa  name).  Ayowtta.— Maximilian,  Travels, 
607.  1848.  Ayoway.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped., 
1, 487, 181 7.  Ayuliba.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet. , 
278, 1852.  Ayohuwahak.— (^atschet.  Pox  MS..  B.  A. 
£.  (Fox  name).  Ayukba.— Williamson  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Coll.,  I,  299, 1872.  Aynwas.— Brackenridgre, 
Views  of  La.,  83, 1815.  BustyHose.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  262.  1853.  &o-wah.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  74. 1850  (Mdewakanton  name), 
lawai.— C'tues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  i,  20, 
note,   1893.    lawas.— La   Harpe  and   Le  Sueur 

(1699)  quoted  by  Long.  Exped.  S.  Peter's  R.,  ii, 
820, 1824.  lawaya.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
VI,  91 .  1906.  Ihoway.— Sen .  Doc.  21, 18th  Cong. .  2d 
sess.,  5,  1825.  loewaig.— Tanner,  Narr..  816,  1830 
(Ottawa  name).  Iowa.— Pike,  Trav.,  134,  1811, 
loway.— Pike.  Exped.,  112. 1810.  lyakhba.— Wil- 
liamson in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  forlft^,  106  (Santee 
Dakota  name).  lyakhwa.— Ibid.  (Teton  name), 
lyoftba.— Riggs.  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet,  278. 1832 
(trans.  •  sleepy  ones' ).  Jowai.— Ann  de  la  Propaf . 
de  la  Foi,  in,  569, 1828.  Jowas.— Pike,  l^v.,  l2, 
1811.  Joways.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.  II,  39,  1814.  lUqude.— Dorsey, 
(tegiha  MS.  Dict.,B.  A.  E.  1878  (Omaha  and  Ponca 
name) .  Minowas.— Rafinesaue  in  Marshall,  Hist. 
Ky.,  1,28, 1824  (confounding  Iowa  with  Missouri). 
HadooMi  Kasoouteins.^es.  Rel.  1676-77.  Thwaites 
ed.,  LX,  203.  1900.  Hadoneasi-Maakontens.— Per- 
rot, M^m.,  index,  1864.  Hadouessioaz  des  prai- 
ries. —  Ibid.,  237.  Kadoneasioux  Kaskontena. — 
Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  ii,  pt.  2,  30.  note.  1864 
(* Sioux  of  the  prairies':  Algonkin  name), 
aa  perra.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  91, 
1905  (i.e..  Nez  Percys;  given  as  traders'  nick- 
name). 6vaa.—Barcia,En8ayo.  288, 1723.  Oyoa. — 
Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Louiuanes,  232. 1805.  Pft- 
ho-oha.— Hamilton  in  Trans.  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  i, 
47, 1885  (trans.  '  dusty  men ' ).  Pa-ho^{e.— Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  607,  1843  (trans.  *  dust-noses'). 
Pa-ho-ja.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  i,  839,  1823 
(trans. 'gray  snow' j.  PahStot- Marquette (1673) 
in  Shea,  Discov.,  268,  map,  1852.  Pahnoe.— Ham- 
ilton and  Irwin,  loway  Gram.,  17, 1848.  Pa-hn- 
oha.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  lii,  262,  185S. 
Pa-kuh'-tha.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  15-),  1877. 
Paot^.- La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margrv,  D^*.,  ii.  215. 
1877.    Paout^ea.— La  Harpe.  from  Le  Sueur's  Jour. 

(1700)  in  Shea.  Eariy  Voy.,  98,  186L  Paout^.— 
Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry.  D4c..  vi.  70,  1886. 
Paoutes.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776.  Paq- 
ootc.— Dorsey  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii, 
10, 1883.  Pa'-qo-toe.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1882  (Kansa  name).  Pa'-qn-ti.— Dorsey. 
K wapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £..  1881  (Qiiapaw  name). 
P£qv)aJS.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  188S 
(Osage  name).  PashAiaa.— Gatschet.  Pawnee 
MS. ,  B.  A.  E.  ( Pawnee  name).  Pasainohaa.— Doc. 
1720  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  v, 
203,  1890.  Paohooeheea.— McKenney  and  Hal), 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  209,  1854.  Piysdahe.— Gatschet, 
Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  27. 1W8  (Kansa  nazne). 
Pierced  Koaea.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts,,  l,  889L 
1823.  Wa-q6to'.— Dorsey,  Winnebago  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  £.,  18H6  (Winnebago  name).  Tahowa.— 
Beltrami.  Pilgrimage,  ii,  151, 1828.  Yoways.— De 
I'Isle,  map  of  La.,  in  Nelll.  Hist.  Minn.,  164,1858. 
Yuah&.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iv.  440, 
1880 (iden tical? ) .  ZaivovoU.—Haldimand. accord- 
ing to  Catlin,  quoted  by  Donaldson  in  Smithsoii. 
Rep.  for  1885,  pt.  2,  145,  18^6. 

Ipec.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Ipersua.  A  summer  villa^  of  the  Ut- 
kiavimiut  Eskimo  in  n.  Alaska. — Mur- 
doch in  9th  Rep.  B.  A,  E^  83,  1892. 
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Ipik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  60°  3K.— Meddelelserom  Gron- 
land,  XVI,  map,  1896. 

IpisogL  A  subordinate  settlement  of 
the  Upper  Creek  town  Oakfuski,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name  which  enters 
the  Tallapoosa  from  the  e.,  opposite 
Oakfuski,  Ala.  According  to  Hawkins  it 
had  40  settlers  in  1799. 
X-pe-MUfM. -Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  47,  1848. 
^ift6fi.— GatBcbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  183, 1884. 

luiot  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo  village 
at  C.  Thomson,  Alaska;  pop.  40  in  1880. 
Ip-Vot— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  69, 1884. 

TookBimtdkB  { F-poksi-maibt^  *  fat  roast- 
ers*). A  division  of  the  Piegan. 
K-poft'tiiiiiks.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
V^.,  264, 1862  (-  the  band  that  fries  fat').  Pat 
Boastttn.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  225. 
1892.  Ih-po'-aa-mii.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc..  171,  1877 
jf«  * webfat' ) .    I'-pokti-maiks.^Qrin nell, op. cit. , 

ippo  {Ip^p(/,  *mesa').  A  Tarahumare 
ranchena  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Iptngik.  A  former  AJeut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Iratae.  A  village,  presumably.  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 

Irihibano  (*  war  councilors').  The  pro- 
genitors of  the  Fish  clan  of  the  ancient 
Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  (ra.  1613) 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Philos.  Soc. 
Proc.,  xvn,  492,  1878. 

Iron.  The  use  of  iron  by  the  American 
aborigines  and  especially  by  the  tribes  n. 
of  Mexico  was  very  limited  as  compared 
with  their  use  of  copper.  The  compact 
ores  were  sometimes  used,  and  were  flaked, 
pecked,  or  ground  into  shape,  as  were 
the  harder  varieties  of  stone.  Imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  symbolic  objects 
of  hematite  ore  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  mounds  and  in  burial  places  and 
on  dwelling  sites  over  a  large  part  of  the 
country.  Since  smelting  was  unknown  to 
the  natives,  the  only  form  of  metallic  iron 
available  to  them  and  sufficiently  malle- 
able to  be  shaped  by  hammering  is  of 
meteoric  origiu,  and  numerous  examples 
of  implements  shaped  from  it  have  l.een 
recovere<l  from  the  mounds.  A  series  of 
celtfl  of  ordinary  form,  along  with  partly 
shaped  pieces  and  natural  masses  of  the 
metal,  were  found  by  Moorehead  in  a 
mound  of  the  Hopewell  group  near  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio,  and  these  are  now  in  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago.  The 
Turner  mounds,  in  Hamilton  co.,  Ohio, 
have  perhaps  yielded  the  most  interest- 
ing relics  of  this  class.  Putnam  describes 
these,  in  enumerating  the  various  objects 
found  on  one  of  the  earthen  altars,  as 
follows:  **But  by  far  the  most  important 
things  found  on  this  altar  were  the  sev- 
eral masses  of  meteoric  iron  and  the  orna- 
ments made  from  this  metal.    One  of 


them  is  half  of  a  spool-shaped  ear  orna- 
ment, like  those  made  of  copper  with 
which  it  was  associated.  Another  ear 
ornament  of  copper  is  covered  with  a  thin 
plating  of  iron,  in  the  same  manner  as 
others  were  covered  with  silver.  Three 
of  the  masses  of  iron  have  been  more  or 
less  hammered  into  bars,  as  if  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  some  ornament  or  imple- 
ment, and  another  is  apparently  in  the 
natural  shape  in  which  it  was  found" 
(16th  Rep.  Peabody  Museum,  iii,  171, 
1884 ;  see  also  Putnam  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  349, 1883).  Ross  records  the  fact 
that  the  Eskimo  of  Smith  sd.  used  mete^ 
oric  iron.  Small  bit§  of  this  metal  beaten 
out  and  set  in  a  row  in  an  ivory  handle 
made  effective  knives.  See  UematiUt 
Metal  work. 

Consult  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XII,  286,  1899;  Roas,  Voyage  of 
Discovery,  1819;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  319,  336, 1894.         (w.  h.  h.) 

Iroqnoian  Family.  A  linguistic  stock 
consisting  of  the  following  tiibes  and 
tribal  groups:  the  Hurons  composed  of 
the  Attignaouantan  (Bear  peqple),  the 
Attigneenongnahac  (Cord  people),  the 
Arendahronon  ( Rock  people),  the Tohon- 
taenrat  ( Atahontaenrat  or  Tohontaenrat, 
White-eared  or  Deer  people),  the  Wen- 
rohronon,  the  Ataronchronon,  and  the 
Atonthrataronon  (Otter  people,  an  Al- 
gonquian  tribe);  the  Tionontati  or  To- 
bacco people  or  nation;  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Attiwendaronk  or  Neutrals, 
composed  of  the  Neutrals  proper,  the 
Aondironon,  the  Ungniarahronon,  and 
the  Atiragenratka  (AtiraguenrekJ;  the 
Conkhandeenrhonon;  the  Iroquois  con- 
federation composed  of  the  Mohawk, 
the  Oneida,  the  Onondaga,  the  Cayuga, 
and  the  Seneca,  with  the  Tuscarora  after 
1726;  and  in  later  times  the  incorporated 
remnants  of  a  number  of  alien  tribes, 
such  as  the  Tutelo,  the  Saponi,  the  Nanii- 
coke,  the  Conoy,  and  the  Muskwaki  or 
Foxes;  the  Conestoga  or  Susquehanna  of 
at  least  three  tribes,  of  which  one  was 
the  Akhrakouaehronon  or  Atrakouaeh- 
ronon;  the  Erie  or  Cat  nation  of  at  least 
two  allied  peoples;  the  Tuscarora  con- 
federation, competed  of  several  leagued 
tribes,  the  names  of  which  are  now  un- 
known; the  Nottaway;  the  Meherrin; 
and  the  Cherokee  composed  of  at  least 
three  diviwons,  the  Elati,  the  Middle 
Cherokee,  and  the  A  tali;  and  the  Onnon- 
tioga  consisting  of  the  Iroquois-Catholic 
sece<lers  on  the  St  Lawrence. 

Each  tribe  was  an  independent  political 
unit,  except  those  which  formed  leagues 
in  which  the  constituent  tribes,  while  en- 
joying local  self  government,  acted  jointly 
in  common  affairs.  For  this  reason  there 
was  no  general  name  for  themselves  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes. 
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shore  of  Grasp^  basin  people  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  stock,  whom  in  the  following  year 
ne  a^in  encountered  in  their  home  on 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
He  found  both  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence 
above  Quebec,  as  far  as  the  site  of  Mon- 
treal, occupied  by  people  of  this  family. 
He  visitea  the  villa^  Hagonchenda, 
Hochelaga,  Hochelayi,  Stadacona,  and  , 
Tutonaguy.  This  was  the  first  known 
habitat  of  an  Iroquoian  people.  Cham- 
plain  found  these  territories  entirely  de- 
serted 70  years  later,  and  Lescarbot  found 
people  roving  over  this  area  speaking  an 
entirely  different  language  from  that  re- 
corded by  Cartier.  He  believed  that  this 
change  of  languages* was  due  to  ''a  de- 
struction of  people,"  because,  he  writes, 
''some  years  ago  the  Iroquois  assemblea 
themselves  to  the  number  of  8,000  men 
and  destroyed  all  their  enemies,  whom 
they  surprised  in  their  enclosures. ' '  The 
new  language  which  he  recorded  was  Al- 
gonquian,  spoken  by  bands  that  passed 
over  this  region  on  warlike  forays. 

The  early  occupants  of  the  St  Lawrence 
were  probably  the  Arendahronon  and  To- 
hontaenrat,  tribes  of  the  Hurons.  Their 
lands  bordered  on  those  of  the  Iroquois, 
whose  territory  extended  westward  to 
that  of  the  Neutrals,  neighbors  of  the 
Tionontati  and  western  Huron  tribes 
to  the  N.  and  the  Erie  to  the  s.  and  w. 
The  Conestoga  occupied  the  middle  and 
lower  basin  of  the  Susquehanna,  s.  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  n.  Iroquoian  area,  which 
Algonquian  tribes  surrounded  on  nearly 
every  side,  therefore  embraced  nearly  the 
entire  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the 
basins  of  L.  Ontario  and  L.  Erie,  the  s.  e. 
shores  of  L.  Huron  and  Georgian  bay, 
all  of  the  present  New  York  state  except 
the  lower  Hudson  valley,  all  of  central 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  shores  of  Chesa- 
peake bay  in  Maryland  as  far  as  Choptank 
and  Patuxent  rs.  In  the  S.  the  Cherokee 
area,  surrounded  by  Algonquian  tribes  on 
the  N.,  Siouan  on  the  £.,  and  Muskhogean 
and  Uchean  tribes  on  the  s.  and  w.,  em- 
braced the  valleys  of  the  Tennessee  and 
upper  Savannah  rs.  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Ala- 
bama. Separated  from  the  Cherokee  by 
the  territory  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes 
was  the  area  occupied  by  the  Tuscarora 
in  B.  North  Carolina  and  by  the  Meherrin 
and  Nottoway  n.  of  them  in  s.  e.  Virginia. 

The  northern  Iroquoian  tribes,  espe- 
cially the  Five  Nations  so  called,  were  sec- 
ond to  no  other  Indian  people  n.  of  Mex- 
ico in  political  organization,  statecraft, 
and  military  prowess.  Their  leaders  were 
astute  diplomats,  as  the  wily  French 
and  English  statesmen  with  whom  they 
treated  soon  discovered.  In  war  thej 
practised  ferocious  cruelty  toward  their 
prisoners,  burning  even  their  unadopted 


women  and  infant  prisoners;  but,  far  from 
being  a  race  of  rude  and  savage  warriors, 
they  were  a  kindly  and  affectionate  peo- 
ple, full  of  keen  sympathy  for  kin  and 
friends  in  distress,  kind  and  deferential 
to  their  women,  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
children,  anxiously  striving  for  peace  and 
pood  will  among  men,  and  profoundly 
imbued  with  a  jiist  reverence  for  the  con- 
stitution of  their  commonwealth  and  for 
its  founders.  Their  wars  were  wag^ 
primarily  to  secure  and  perpetuate  their 
political  life  and  independence.  The 
fundamental  principles  of  their  confed- 
eration, persistently  maintained  for  cen- 
turies by  force  of  arms  and  by  compacts 
with  other  peoples,  were  based  primarily 
on  blood  relationship,  and  they  shaped 
and  directed  their  foreign  and  internal 
polity  in  consonance  with  these  principles. 
The  underlying  motive  for  the  institution 
of  the  Iroquois  league  was  to  secure  uni- 
versal peace  and  welfare  (n^^  skin^no'**) 
among  men  by  the  recognition  and  en- 
forcement of  me  forms  of  civil  govern- 
ment {m^^  ga/i'hmio)  through  the  direc- 
tion and  regulation  of  personal  and  public 
conduct  and  thought  in  accordance  with 
beneficent  customs  and  council  degrees; 
by  the  stopping  of  bloodshed  in  the 
bloodfeud  through  the  tender  of  the  pre- 
scribed price  for  the  killing  of  a  cotri Des- 
man; by  abstaining  from  eating  human 
flesh;  and,  lastly,  through  the  mainte- 
nance and  necessary  exercise  of  power 
(ru?^  gd*8hd8do'^*^sd*)f  not  only  military 
but  also  magic  power  believed  to  be  em- 
bodied in  the  forms  of  their  ceremonial 
activities.  The  tender  by  the  homicide 
and  his  family  for  the  murder  or  killing 
by  accident  of  a  cotribesman  was  twenty 
strings  of  wampum — ten  for  the  dead  r  er- 
son,  and  ten  for  the  forfeited  life  of  the 
homicide. 

The  religious  activities  of  these  tribes 
expressed  themselves  in  the  worship  of 
all  environing  elements  and  bodies  and 
many  creatures  of  a  teemins  fancy ,  which, 
directly  or  remotely  affecting  their  wel- 
fare, were  regarded  as  man-l^in^  or  an- 
thropic  personages  endowed  with  life, 
volition,  and  peculiar  individual  orenda, 
or  magic  power.  In  the  practice  of  this 
religion,  ethics  or  morals,  as  such,  hur 
from  having  a  primary  had  onlv  a  second- 
ary, if  any,  consideration,  the  status 
and  personal  relations  of  the  personages 
of  their  pantheon  were  fixed  and  regu- 
lated by  rules  and  customs  similar  to  those 
in  vogue  in  the  social  and  political  organ- 
ization of  the  people,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  among  at  least  the  principal 
gods,  a  kinship  system  pattemea  on  that 
of  the  people  themselves. 

The  mental  superiority  of  the  Hurons 
(q.  V.)  over  their  Algonquian  neighbors 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  early 
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French  missionaries.  A  remainder  of  the 
Tioncmtati,  with  a  few  refueee  Hurons 
among  them,  having  fled  to  the  region  of 
the  apper  lakes,  along  with  certain  Ottawa 
tribes,  to  escape  the  Iroquois  invasion  in 
1649,  maintained  among  their  fellow  ref- 
ugees a  predominating  influence.  This 
was  largely  because,  like  other  Iroquoian 
tribes,  they  had  been  highly  organized 
socially  and  politically,  and  were  there- 
fore trained  in  definite  parliamentary  cus- 
toms and  procedure.  The  fact  that,  al- 
though but  a  small  tribe,  the  Hurons 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  light- 
ing the  council  fire  at  all  ^neral  gather- 
ings, shows  the  esteem  in  which  they 
were  held  by  their  neighbors.  The  Chero- 
kee were  the  first  trite  to  adopt  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government,  embodied 
in  a  code  of  laws  written  in  their  own 
language  in  an  alphabet  based  on  the 
Roman  characters  adapted  by  one  of  them 
f  see  Sequfjya),  though  in  weighing  these 
facts  their  lam  infusion  of  white  blood 
must  be  considered. 

The  social  organization  of  the  Iroquoian 
tribes  was  in  some  respects  similar  to  that 
of  some  other  Indians,  but  it  was  much 
more  complex  and  cohesive,  and  there 
was  a  notable  difference  in  regard  to  the 
important  position  accorded  the  women. 
Among  the  Cherokee,  the  Iroquois,  the 
Hurons,  and  probably  among  the  other 
tribes,  the  women  performed  important 
and  essential  functions  in  their  govern- 
ment. Every  chief  was  chosen  and  re- 
tained his  position,  and  every  important 
measure  was  enacted  by  the  consent  and 
cooperation  of  the  child-bearing  women, 
and  the  candidate  for  a  chiefship  was 
nominated  by  the  suffrages  of  the  matrons 
of  this  group.  His  selection  by  them 
from  among  their  sons  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  tribal  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils respectively,  and  finally  he  was  in- 
stalled into  office  by  federal  officers. 
Lands  and  houses  belonged  solely  to  the 
women. 

All  the  Iroquoian  tribes  were  sedentary 
and  agricultural,  depending  on  the  chase 
for  only  a  small  part  of  their  subsistence. 
The  northern  tribes  were  especially  noted 
for  their  skill  in  fortification  and  house- 
building. Their  so-called  castles  were 
solid  log  structures,  with  platforms  run- 
nin|(  around  the  top  on  the  inside,  from 
which  stones  and  otner  missiles  could  be 
hurled  down  upon  besi^rs. 

For  the  population  of  the  tribes  com- 
posing the  Iroquoian  family  see  IroquoiSj 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  various  Iro- 
quoian tribes.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
>Ohelekees.— Keane  Id  Stanford,  Compeud., 
Cent,  and  8o.  Am.,  app.,  472, 1878  (or  Cherokees). 
>Oherokees. —Gallatin  in  Am.  Antiq.  See.,  n,  89, 
806. 1886  (kept  apart  from  Iroqnois,  though  prob- 
able atAnity  asserted);  Bancroft.  Hist.  U.  8.,  iii, 
246. 1840:  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist  Mankind,  v.  401, 
1847;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  u,  pt. 


1,  xcix,  77,  1848;  Latham  in  Trans.  Phllol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  58, 1856  (a  separate  group,  perhaps  to  be 
classed  with  Iroquois  and  Sioux);  Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  401,  1853:  Latham, 
Opuscula,827, 1860;  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  472.  1878  (same  as 
Chelekees  or  Tsalagi— "apparently  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  American  toninies"). 
>0heroki.^Gat8chet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  24, 
1884;  Gatschet  in  Science,  413,  Apr.  29,  1887. 
»Haron-Oherokee.— Hale  in  Am.  Antia.,  20,  Jan., 
1883  (proposed  as  a  family  name  instead  of  Huron- 
Iroquois;  relationship  to  Iroquois  affirmed). 
<Euron-Iroquois.— Bancroft,  Hi^t.  U.  S.,  lii.  243, 
1840.  >IrokMea.— Berghaus  (1845),  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17, 1848;  ibid.,  1852.  xlrokesen.— Berghaus. 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  72, 1887  (includes  Kataba  and 
said  to  be  derived  from  Dakota).  alroquoiaB.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  77,  1891.  >Iroquois.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  21,  23, 
306,  1836  (excludes  Cherokee);  Prichard.  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  v,  381,  1847  (follows  Gallatin); 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1, 
xcix,  77,  1848  (as  in  1836);  Gallatin  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  401 ,  1853.  Latham  in  Trans. 
Phllol.  Soc.  Lond.,  68,  1856;  Latham,  Opuscula, 
327, 1860;  Latham,  Elements  Comp.  Philol.,  463, 
1862.  >TMhiroki6ft.— Berghaus  (1845),  Physik. 
Atla8,map  17, 1848.  > Wyandot-Iroquois. —Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app., 
460,  468, 1878. 

Iroqnoia  ^Algonkin:  Iri^akhoixVy  'real 
adders',  with  the  French  suffix  -ow). 
The  confederation  of  Iroquoian  tribes 
known  in  history,  among  other  names, 
by  that  of  the  Five  Nations,  comprising 
the  Cayuga,  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
and  Seneca.  Their  name  for  themselves 
as  a  political  body  was  Ofigwano^Bioflni\ 
*  we  are  of  the  extended  lod^.'  Amon^ 
the  Iroquoian  tribes  kinship  is  traced 
through  the  blood  of  the  woman  only; 
kinship  means  membership  in  a  family, 
and  this  in  turn  constitutes  citizenship 
in  the  tribe,  conferring  certain  social, 
political,  and  religious  privileges,  duties, 
and  rights  which  are  denied  to  persons 
of  alien  blood;  but,  by  a  legal  fiction 
embodied  in  the  right  of  adoption,  the 
blood  of  the  alien  may  be  fi^ratively 
changed  into  one  of  the  strams  of  the 
Iroquoian  blood,  and  thus  citizenship  may 
be  conferred  on  a  person  of  alien  lineage. 
In  an  Iroquoian  tribe  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  functions  are 
usually  exercised  by  one  and  the  same 
class  of  persons,  commonly  called  chiefs 
in  English,  who  are  organized  into  coun- 
cils. There  are  three  grades  of  chiefs. 
The  chiefship  is  hereditary  in  certain  of 
the  simplest  political  units  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  tribe;  a  chief  is  nomi- 
nated by  the  suffrages  of  the  matrons  of 
this  unit,  and  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed by  the  tribal  and  the  federal  coun- 
cils. The  functions  of  the  three  grades 
of  chiefs  are  defined  in  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure. When  the  five  Iroquoian  tnbes 
were  organized  into  a  confederation,  its 
government  was  only  a  development  of 
that  of  the  separate  tribes,  just  as  the 
government  of  each  of  the  constituent 
tribes  was  a  development  of  that  of  the 
several  clans  of  which  it  was  composed. 
The  government  of  the  clan  was  a  de. 
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velopment  of  that  of  the  several  brood 
families  of  which  it  was  composed,  and 
the  brood  family,  strictly  speaking,  was 
composed  of  the  progeny  of  a  woman 
and  her  female  descenaants,  counting 
through  the  female  line  only;  hence  the 
clan  may  be  described  as  a  permanent 
body  of  kindred,  socially  and  politically 
organized,  who  trace  actual  and  theoret- 
ical descent  through  the  female  line  only. 
The  simpler  units  surrendered  part  of 
their  autonomy  to  the  next  higher  units 
in  such  wise  that  the  whole  was  closely 
interdependent  and  cohesive.  The  estab^ 
lishment  of  the  higher  unit  created  new 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties.  This  was 
the  principle  of  organization  of  the  con- 
federation of  the  five  Iroquoian  tribes. 
The  date  of  the  formation  of  this  confed- 
eration (probably  not  the  first,  but  the 
last  of  a  series  of  attempts  to  unite  the 
several  tribes  in  a  federal  union)  was  not 
earlier  than  about  the  year  1570,  which 
is  some  30  years  anterior  to  that  of  the 
Huron  tribes. 

The  Dela wares  gave  them  the  name 
Mingwe.  The  northern  and  western 
Algonquians  called  them  Nadowa,  *  ad- 
ders'. The  Powhatan  called  them  Mas- 
sawomekes.  The  English  knew  them  as 
the  Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations, 
and  after  the  admission  of  the  Tuscarora 
in  1722,  as  the  Six  Nations.  Moreover, 
the  names  Maqua,  Mohawk,  Seneca,  and 
Tsonnontowan,  by  which  their  leading 
tribes  were  called,  were  also  applied  to 
them  collectively.  The  Leapie  of  the 
Iroquois,  when  first  known  to  Europeans, 
was  composed  of  the  five  tribes,  and  oc- 
cupied tne  territory  extending  from  the 
E.  watershed  of  L.  Champlain  to  the  w. 
watershed  of  Genesee  r.,  and  from  the 
Adirondacks  southward  to  the  territory  of 
the  Conestoga.  The  date  of  the  formation 
of  the  league  is  not  certain,  but  there  is 
evidence  that  it  took  place  about  1570,  oc- 
casioned by  wars  with  Algonquian  and 
Huron  tribes.  The  confederated  Iroquois 
immediately  began  to  make  their  united 
power  felt.  After  the  coming  of  the 
Dutch,  from  whom  they  procured  fire- 
arms, they  were  able  to  extend  their  con- 
quests over  all  the  neighboring  tribes 
until  their  dominion  was  acknowledged 
from  Ottawa  r.  to  the  Tennessee  and  from 
the  Kennebec  to  Illinois  r.  and  L.  Michi- 
gan. Their  westward  advance  was 
checked  by  the  Chippewa;  the  Cherokee 
and  the  Catawba  proved  an  effectual  bar- 
rier in  the  S.,  while  in  the  N.  they  were 
hampered  by  the  operations  of  the 
French  in  Canada.  Champlain  on  one  of 
his  early  expeditions  joined  a  party  of 
Canadian  Indians  against  the  Iroquois. 
This  made  them  bitter  enemies  of  the 
French,  whom  they  afterward  opposed  at 
every  step  to  the  close  of  the  French 


r^me  in  Canada  in  1763,  while  they 
were  firm  allies  of  the  English.  The 
French  made  several  attempts  through 
their  missionaries  to  win  over  the  Iro- 
quois, and  were  so  far  successful  that  a 
considerable  number  of  individuals  from 
the  different  tribes,  most  of  them  Mo- 
hawk and  Onondaga,  withdrew  from  the 
several  tribes  and  formed  Catholic  set- 
tlements at  Cau^hnawaga,  St  Regis,  and 
Oka,  on  the  St  Lawrence.  The  tribes  of 
the  league  repeatedly  tried,  but  without 
success,  to  induce  them  to  return,  and 
finally,  in  1684,  declared  them  to  be 
traitors.  In  later  wars  the  Catholic  Iro- 
quois took  part  with  the  French  against 
their  former  brethren.  On  the  brewing 
out  of  the  American  Revolution  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  decrided  not  to 
take  part  in  the  conflict,  but  to  allow 
each  tribe  to  decide  for  itself  what  action 
to  take.  All  the  tribes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Oneida  and  about  half  of  the 
Tuscaroia,  joined  the  English.  After  the 
revolution  the  Mohawk  and  Cayuga,  with 
other  Iroquoian  tribes  that  were  in  the 
English  interest,  after  several  temporary 
alignments,  were  finally  settled  by  the 
Canadian  government  on  a  reservation 
on  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  where  they  still 
reside,  although  a  few  individuals  emi- 
grated to  Gibson,  Bay  of  Quint^  Caugh- 
nawaga,  and  St  Thomas,  Ontario.  All 
the  Iroquois  in  the  United  States  are  on 
reservations  in  New  York  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Oneida,  who  are  settled 
near  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The  so-called 
Seneca  of  Oklahoma  are  composed  of  the 
remnants  of  many  tribes,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Conestqga  and 
Hurons,  and  of  emigrants  from  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquoian  confederation.  It 
is  very  probable  that  the  nucleus  of 
these  Seneca  was  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  Erie.  The  Catholic  Iroquois  of 
Caughnawa^  St  R^s,  and  -  Oka,  al- 
though havmg  no  connection  with  the 
conf aeration,  supplied  many  recruits  to 
the  fur  trade,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  have  become  permanently  resident 
among  the  northwestern  tribes  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  number  of  the.  Inxiuois  villages 
varied  greatly  at  different  periods  and 
from  decade  to  decade.  In  1657  there 
were  about  24,  but  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Erie  the  entire  country  from  the 
Genesee  to  the  w.  watershed  of  L.  Erie 
came  into  possession  of  the  Iroquoian 
tribes,  which  afterward  settled  colonies 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Allegheny 
and  Susquehanna  and  on  the  n.  shore  of 
L.  Ontario,  so  that  by  1750  their  villages 
may  have  numbered  about  50.  The 
population  of  the  Iroquois  also  varied 
much  at  different  periods.  Their  con- 
stant wars  greatly  weakened  them.    In 
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1689  it  was  estimated  that  they  had  2,250 
warriors,  who  were  reduced  by  war, 
disease,  and  defections  to  Canada,  to 
1,230  in  1698.  Their  losses  were  largely 
made  up  by  their  system  of  wholesale 
adoption,  which  was  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  that  at  one  time  their  adopted 
aliens  were  reporte<l  to  equal  or  exceed 
the  number  of  native  Iroquois.  Disre- 
^rding  the  extraordinary  estimates  of 
some  early  writers,  it  is  evident  that  the 
modem  Iroquois,  instead  of  decreasing 
in  population,  have  increased,  and  num- 
ber more  at  present  than  at  any  former 
period.  On  account  of  the  defection  of 
the  Catholic  Iroquois  and  the  omission 
of  the  Tusearora  from  the  estimates  it 
was  impossible  to  get  a  statement  of  the 
full  strength  of  the  Iroquois  until  within 
recent  times.  About  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  the  Five  Nations  were  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  their  high^ 
point,  and  in  1677  and  1685  thev  were 
estimated  at  about  16,000.  In  1689  they 
were  estimated  at  about  12,850,  but  in 
the  next  9  years  they  lost  more  than  half 
by  war  and  by  desertions  to  Canada.  The 
most  accurate  estimates  for  the  18th  cen- 
tury gave  to  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
colonies  about  10,000  or  12,000  souls.  In 
1774  they  were  estimated  at  10,000  to 
12,500.  In  1904  they  numbered  about 
16,100,  including  more  than  3,000  mixed- 
bloods,  as  follows: 

In  Ontario;  Iroquois  and  Algonkin  at 
Watha  (Gibson),  139  (about  one-half 
Iroquois) ;  Mohawk  of  the  Bav  of  Quints, 
1,271;  Oneida  of  the  Thames,  770;  Six 
Nations  on  Grand  r.,  4,195  (including 
about  150  Delawares).  In  Quebec:  Iro- 
quois of  Caughnawaga,  2,074;  of  St  Re- 
gis, 1,426;  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains, 
393.    Total  in  Canada,  about  10,418. 

The  Iroquois  of  New  York  in  1904 
were  distributed  as  follows:  Onondaga 
arid  Seneca  on  Allegany  res.,  1,041; 
Cayuga,  Onondaga,  and  Seneca  on  Catta- 
raugus res.,  1,456;  Oneida  on  Oneida  res., 
150;  Oneida  and  Onondaga  on  Onondaga 
res.,  513;  St  Regis  res.,  1,208;  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  on  Tonawanda  res.,  512;  Onon- 
daga and  Tusearora  on  Tusearora  res., 
410.    Total,  5,290. 

In  1905  there  were  also  366  Indians 
classed  as  Seneca  under  the  Seneca 
School,  Okla. 

The  Algonquian  and  other  Indians  in- 
cluded with  the  Iroquois  are  probably 
outnumbered  by  the  Caughnawaga  and 
others  in  the  Canadian  N.  W.  who  are 
not  separately  enumerated. 

The  following  villages  were  Iroquois, 
but  the  particular  tribes  to  which  they 
belonged  are  either  unknown  or  are  col- 
lective: Adjouquay,  Allaquippa,  Anpua- 
qun,  Aquatsagana,  Aratumquat,  Awegen, 
Blackleg's  Village,   Buckaioon,  Cahun- 


g:hage,  Canowdowsa,  Cat^hnawaga,  Char- 
uerstown,  Chemegaide,  Chenango,  Chin- 
klacamoose,  Chugnut,  Churamuk,  Codo- 
coraren,  Cokanuck,  Conaquanosshan, 
Conejoholo,  Conemaugh,  Coninunta,  Con- 
nosomothdian,  Conoy  town  ( mixed  Conoy 
and  Iroquois),  Coreoi^onel  (mixed), 
Cowawago,  Cussewago,  Ganadoga,  Gana- 
garahhare,  Ganasarage,  Ganeraske,  Gan- 
neious,  Gannentaha,  Glasswanoge,  Gosh- 
goshunk  (mixed),  Grand  River  Indians, 
Hickorytown  (mixed),  Janundat,  Jed- 
akne,  Johnstown,  Jonondes,  Juniata, 
Juraken  (2),  Kahendohon,  Kanaghsaws, 
Kannawalohalla,  Kanesadageh,  Kara- 
ken,  Karhationni,  Karha  wen  radon, 
Kayehkwarageh,  Kaygen,  Kent^,  Kick- 
enapawling,  Kiskiminetas,  Kittaning, 
Kuskuski  (mixed),  Lawunkhannek, 
Loptown,  Loyalhannon  (?),  Mahusque- 
chikoke>n,  Mahican,  Mahoning,  Manck- 
atawangum,  Matchasaung,  Middletown, 
Mingo  Town,  Mohanet,  Nescopeck, 
Newtown  (4  settlements),  Newtychan- 
ing,  Octageron,  Ohrekionni,  Onaweron, 
Onkwe  lyede,  Opolopong,  Oquaga,  Ose- 
wingo,  Oskawaserenhon,  Ostonwackin, 
Oswegatchie,  Otiahanague,  Otsiningo, 
Otskwirakeron,  Ousagwentera,  Owego, 
Faille  Couple,  Pluggy*s  Town,  Punx- 
atawney,  Kunonvea,  Saint  Regis,  Saw- 
cunk,  Schoharie,  Schohorage,  Sconassi, 
Scoutash's  Town,  Seneca  Town,  Seveg^, 
Sewickly's  Old  Town,  Shamokin,  Shan-  " 
nopin,  Shenango,  Sheshequiu,  Sheo- 
quage,  Sittawingo,  Skannayutenate,  Ske- 
handowa,  Solocka,  Swahadowri,  Taiaia- 
gon,  Tewanondadon,  Tioga,  Tohoguses 
Cabins,  Tonihata,  Tullihas.  Tusearora, 
Tuskokogie,  Tutelo,  Unadilla,  Venango, 
Wakatomica,  Wakerhon,  Wauteghe, 
Yoghroonwago,  Youcham.  Catholic  mis- 
sions among  the  Iroquois  were:  Caughna- 
waga, Indian  Point,  La  Montagne,  La 
Prairie,  Oka,  Oswegatchie,  St  Regis,  and 
Sault  au  Recollet.  For  the  other  Iroquois 
settlements,  see  under  the  several  tribal 
names.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Aoquinoshioaee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  617t 
WZ.  Aoquinuthionee.— Schoolcraft  in  Proc.  N.  Y. 
Hist.  8oc.,  80, 1H44.  Agaaiuohioni.— Macauley.  N. 
Y.,  II,  185,  1829.  Agoneaseah.— Ibid.  Aconnon- 
sionni.— Charlevoix  (1744)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  V,  8. 1848.  Agonnouiioai.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribea,  in,  79,  186-4.  Agonn- 
sionni.— Clark,  Onondaga.  I,  19,  1849.  Akonon- 
Bionni.— Brinton.  Lenape  Leg.,  255,  1885.  A\wi- 
noshioni.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  138,  1*^57. 
Aqnanosohioni.— Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  7,  17^«8. 
Aquanosohioni.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v,  4,  1848. 
Aquanutohioniff.— Vaier,  Mith..  pt.  3.  sec.  3.  309, 
1816.  Aqninoshioni.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  VI, 
188,  1857.  AqulnuEhionee.— Ibid.,  Iii,  532,  1853. 
Caenoestocry.— Schuyler  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IV,  563.  1854.  Oanaghkonie.— Dellius(1697), 
ibid.,  280.  Oanaghkouae.— Ibin.  CannaMoone.— 
Doc.  of  1696,  ibid  .  122.  CanniBSOone.— Ibid., 
120.  OannoMoene.— Gov.  of  Can.  (1695).  ibid., 
122.  note.  Canossoes^.— Doc.  of  1696,  ibid.,  120. 
Oanossoone— Ibid.  Canton  Indians.— Fletcher 
(1693),  ibid..  33.  CoenoMoeny.— Ibid.,  .563.  note. 
Confederat3  Indians.— Johnson  (1760),  ibid.,  vii, 
482.      Confederate  Vations.— Mt    Johnson    conf. 
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(1755),  ibid.,  vi.  983, 1856.  Oonfedenttet.— Johnson 
(1763).  Ibid.,  VII,  582, 1856.  EroooiM.— Morton  (CO. 
1650)  in  Me.  Hist  ooc.  Coll.,  in.  34.  1853.  Five 
O&nton  Nations.— Jamison  (1696)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IV,  235,1854.  Five  Indian  Cantons.— Hunter 
(1711),  ibid..  V,  252. 1855.  Five  Mohawk  Nations.— 
Carver,  Trav..  173,  l778.  Five  Nations.— A ndros 
(1690)ln  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  111,284, 1858.  Gwbunnngh- 
shonee.— Macauley.  N.  Y..  ll.  185.  1829.  Haofh- 
fochnnohshionee.— Ibid.,185.  Hiroooi.— Shea.Cath. 
Mis8..215.1855.  Hiroqoais.— Ibid., 205 (firstapplled 
bv  French  to  both  Hurons  and  Iroquois). 
diroqaoU.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1632.  14,  1858.  Ho-de'- 
no-sau-Bd6.—M oilman,  League  Iroq..  51,  1851. 
Ho*di-noB*s70»'ni'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  ('they  are 
of  the  house ' :  own  name,  Seneca  form ).  Eoaon- 
tonohlonni.— Millet  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 

IV,  78. 1854.  Eotinnoaohiendi.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1654, 
11,  1858.  HoUanonsionni.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  205, 
1855.  Hotinonsionni.— Bruyas  (ro.  1700)  quoted  in 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  ii,  189,  note,  1866  (Mo- 
hawk form).  Hyroquoise.— Sagard  (1636)  in  note 
to  Champlain,  CEuv..  iii,  220, 1870.  Hyroquoyse.— 
Ibid.  Inqaoi.— Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  1885  (mis- 
print). Ireooies.— Lovelace  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  190,1853.  Iroquois.— Brickell,  N.  C, 
'283,  1737.  Iriquoi.— Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names,  30, 
1885.    Iriqnois.— Thornton  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

V,  175, 1857.  Irooois.— Champlain  (1603),  <Euv.,  li, 
9. 1870.  Irooqnois.— Doc.  of  1666  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  Ill,  134, 1853.  Irognas.— Ra8le(1724) In  Ma&s. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  viii.  246.  1819.  Irokason.— 
Vater.  Mith..  pt  3,  sec.  3, 303. 1816  (German  form). 
Ironois.— Hennepin.  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  map, 
1698.  Iroquaes.— Bayard  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IV,  853. 1854.  Ixoqne.— Smith  (1799)  quoted 
by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  254, 1841.  Iroqueso.— Hen- 
nepin (1683)  quoted  by  Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii, 
906,  1705.  Iroqueso.— Harris,  ibid.,  i,  811.  1705. 
Iroquiose.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  19,  1698. 
Iroquoi.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet..  147,  1878. 
Iroquois.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1645.  2,  1858.  Iroqnos.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  v.  41,1848.    Irriquois.— Pike, 


Trav..  130, 1811.  Irroqnois.— Talon  (1671)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D4c.,  l.  100.  1875.  Irroquoys.— La  Montague 
I1668)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.   His»t..    xiii,  89,  1881. 


Ke-nunotioni.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  it,  174. 1829.  Kon- 
oshioni.— Gale,  Tpper  Miss..  159.  1867.  Konos- 
sioni.— Delliua  (1694)  In  N.  Y.  Doc,  Col.  Hist.,  iv. 
78, 1854.  KonunfsiOniga.— Vater.  Mith..  pt3,sec.3, 
309, 1816.  Let-o-nugb-shonoe.- Macauley,  N.  Y.,  11, 
185, 1829.  Mahongwis.— Rafinesque,  Am.  Nations. 
1. 157,  1836.  Hasawomekes.— Smith  (l629).  Va.,  I, 
120.  1819.  Massawamaos.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  521,  1878.  Kassawomaos.— Jefferson, 
Notes,  279,  1825.  Massawomooks.— Strachey  {ca. 
1612).  Va.,  40,  1849.    Kassawomees.— Raflnesque, 


introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i.  33,  1824.    Massawo- 
nekes.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  74.  1819.    Massawo- 


».— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  130,  18.57. 
■assawonaes.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  Wet^t,  127, 
1K16.  Kassawomeks.— Smith (1629), Va., 1, 119, 1819. 
Kat-ohe-naw-to-waig.— Tanner,  Narr.,  816.  1830 
('bad  snakes' :  Ottawa  name  for  the  Irobuoia. 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Hurons,  called  the 
'good  snakes').  Katohinadoaek.— La  Hontan 
(1703)  quoted  by  Vater.  Mith.,  pt  3,  sec.  3.  264, 1816 
(*baa  people':  Algonquian  name).  Kongiaa. — 
Heckewelaer  (1819)  quoted  by  Thompson.  Long 
Id.,  I,  767,  1843.  Kengues.— Bozman,  Md.,  ll,  481, 
1837.  Kenguy.— Rafinesque,  introd.  to  Marshall, 
Ky..  T,  31, 1824.  Kongwo.— Heckewelder  (1819)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vi,  216, 1859.  Mengwoo.- Ma- 
cauley, N.  Y.,  II,  185, 1829.  Kengwi.— Rafineaque, 
Am.  Nations  J.  157, 1836.  Kessawomes.— Am.  Pion., 
11,189.1843.  Kinckquas.— Smitt(1660)inN.Y.Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  xni,  164, 1881.  Kinoquaas.— Doc.ofl660, 
ibid.,  184.  Mingaes.— Doc.  of  1659,  ibid.,  106.  Kin- 
goe.— Conestoga  council  (1721 )  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penn..  11,132,1797.  Mingos.— Homann  Heirn  map, 
1756.  Mingwee.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  il.  185,  1829. 
Minquaas.— Doc.  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  181, 1881  (also  applied  to  the  Mingo  on  Ohio 
r.,  on  map  in  Mandrflfon,  Speotateur  Am^ricain, 
1785).    Knquaes.— Doc.    of   1658,  ibid.  95.    Kia- 


quas.— Van  der  Donck  ( 1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51,  1872.  Kungwas.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  147, 1855  (Chippewa  mame, 
and  may  mean  the  Mundua).    Na-do•wage^ — 


Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  52,  1870.  Nadowalg.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  39, 1856.  Hadowaa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Pers.  Mem.,  446,  1851.  N&dow^— 
Baraga,  Engl  -Otch.  Diet.,  147,  1878  (Chippewa 
name).  Nak-dah-waig.— Schoolcraft,  Ind  Tribes, 
V,  193, 1855.  Nahdooways.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inda., 
82,1861.  Nahdoways.— Ibid.,  111.  Natuagl— Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  61, 1884  (Creek  name). 
Naud-o-waig.— warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll., v,83, 1885.  Naudoways.— Tanner,  Narr., 88, 
1880.  Nantowaig.— Ibid.,  816  (OtUwa  name). 
Nantowas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea.  i,  804, 185S. 
Hautoway.— Tanner.  Narr..  310,  1830.  Nod-o- 
waig.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  90,  1850.  Nodowajs.^ 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, Iiil49, 1852.  NodswsJg.— 
Ind,  Aff.  Rep.,  83,  1860.  NotinnoniAioai.— Millet 
(1693)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  79, 1864.  Hotta- 
wagees.— Glen  (1750),  ibid.,  Vi.  588,  1866.  Notta* 
wegas.— Mitchel  in  Hist  Mag..  1st  a.,  iv,  358.  I860. 
¥ottewegos.— McCall,    Hist    Ga.,    I,    248,   1811. 


On-gw&-no"'s70"'ni'.— Hewitt  infn,  1886  (Seneca, 
form).  BodinunohsionnL— Golden  (1727)  quoted 
in  Charlevoix.  New  France,  11,  189,  note,  1866. 
Boohs  Nationen.— Oassefeld,  map,  1784  (German: 
•Six  Nations').  Six AmedNationa.-8hajpe(  1754) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  y,  16.  1^.  Six 
Nations.— Albany  conf.  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  v,  713, 1855.    Trokasoa.- Heckewelder  (1819) 

J|uoted  by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  76. 1848  (Dutch 
orm;  misprint).  Troquois.— Gorges (1656)  in  Me. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll..  II,  66,  1847(mfeprint).  Tuda- 
maBoa.- Barcia.  Ensayo.  16, 1728.  waasawomeoa. — 
Raflnesque,  tntrod.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  l,  83,  1821. 
T&-kwi-na«-*s7ia-ni'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (Tus- 
carora form).  Trooois.— Champlain  (1682),  CEut.« 
V,  pt,  2,  46,  1870.  Trokoiso.- Vaudreull  (1780)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  1092,^858.  Troquois.— 
Champlain  (1682),  (Euv.,  v,  pt  2,  47, 1870. 

Iroqnoiie  Chippevaji.  The  Catholic 
Iroquois  and  Nipissing  settled  at  Oka, 
Queoec. — Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  11,  11,  1814. 

Iroqnoii  Snp^rienn  ( French :  *  upper  Iro- 
quois'). A  geographical  ^roup  of  Iro- 
quois, embracing  the  Oneida,  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  Seneca,  occupying,  in  the 
17th  century,  an  inland  country  farther 
from  St  Lawrence  r.  than  the  Mohawk, 
who  were  called  Iroquois  Inf^eurs. — 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1656,  7,  1858. 

Irrigation.  It  was  once  assumed  that 
irrigation  was  not  practised  by  thelndians 
of  the  arid  region,  excepttoa  very  limited 
extent,  until  after  they  came  under  the 
influence  of  Spanish  missionaries;  but 
recent  systematic  study  of  the  archeologic 
remains  in  theS.  W.  has  removed  all  doubt 
that  agriculture  was  conducted  in  prehis- 
toric times  with  the  aid  of  extensive  irri- 
gation canal?,  reservoirs,  and  dams.  The 
mo8t  important  of  these  works  are  in  the 
valley's  of  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries,  in 
8.  Arizona,  where  scores  of  milesof  ditches 
are  still  traceable,  in  instances  extendini^ 
more  than  10  m.  from  the  stream  from 
which  the  water  was  diverted;  aocordinff 
to  some  observers  there  are  individuu 
canals  that  traverse  a  total  distance  of  25 
m.  In  the  Salt  River  valley  alone  it  is 
estimated  that  from  200,000  to  250,000 
acres  were  made  available  for  cultivation 
by  means  of  irrigation  before  the  arrival 
of  white  men.  Some  of  the  ancient  canals 
were  about  7  ft  deep  and  4  ft  wide  at 
the  bottom,  but  the  sides  sloped  grad- 
ually, rising  in  steps,  giving  the  aceqaia 
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a  width  of  aboat  30  ft  at  the  surface. 
Both  the  bed  and  the  sides  were  care- 
fully taoiped  and  plastered  with  clay  to 
prevent  waste  through  seepage.  Re- 
mains of  what  are  believed  to  have  been 
wooden  head  gates  have  been  exposed 
by  excavation.  Where  canal  depressions 
have  disappeared,  owing  to  cultivation 
or  to  sand  drift,  the  canals  are  still  trace- 
able by  the  innumerable  bowlders  and 
water-worn  concretions  that  line  the 
banks;  these,  according  to  Gushing,  hav- 
ing been  placed  there  by  the  natives 
as  **  water-tamers"  to  direct  the  streams 
to  the  thirsty  fields.  The  irrigation 
works  in  the  valleys  mentioned  probably 
indicate  plater  eng^ineering  skill  than 
any  aboriginal  remains  that  have  been 
discovered  N.  of  Mexico.  Several  of  the 
old  canal  beds  have  been  utilized  for 
miles  by  modem  ditch  builders;  in  one 
instance  a  saving  of  $20,000  to  $25,000 
was  effected  at  the  Mormon  settlement  of 
Mesa,  Maricopa  co.,  Ariz.,  by  employing 
an  ancient  acequia  that  traversed  a  vol- 
canic knoll  for  3  m.  and  which  at  one 
point  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  20  to 
25  ft  in  the  rock  for  several  hundred  feet. 
The  remains  of  ditches  the  building  of 
which  necessitated  overcoming  similar 
though  less  serious  obstacles  exist  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Verde;  and  on  the  Has- 
sayampa,  n.  w.  of  Phoenix,  a  canal  from 
that  stream  traverses  a  lava  mesa  for  sev- 
eral miles  and  falls  abruptly  into  a  valley 
40  or  50  ft.  below,  the  water  in  ita  descent 
having  cut  away  the  rocky  mesa  walls  for* 
seversQ  feet. 

Even  where  the  water  supply  of  a 
pueblo  settlement  situated  several  miles 
from  a  stream  was  obtained  by  means 
of  canals,  each  house  cluster  was  pro- 
vided with  a  reservoir;  and  in  many 
instances  through  the  S.  W.,  reservoirs, 
sometimes  covering  an  area  measuring  1 
m.  by  J  m.,  designed  for  the  storage  of 
rain  water,  were  the  sole  means  of  water 
suppler  both  for  domestic  purposes  and 
for  irrigation.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  its  tributaries,  m  New  Mex- 
ico, email  reservoirs  were  the  chief  means 
of  supplying  water  to  the  ancient  villages; 
and  even  t<>day  only  the  rudest  methods 
of  irrigation  are  employed  by  the  Pueblo 
tribes.  The  ancient  occupants  of  Pefias- 
co  Blanco,  one  of  the  Chaco  canyon 
group  of  ancient  ruins  in  tho  Navaho 
desert  in  n.  w.  New  Mexico,  diverted 
water  from  the  Chaco  by  means  of  a 
ditch  which  supplied  a  reservoir  built  in 
sand,  and  partially  prevented  seepage  by 
lining  its  bed  with  slabs  of  stones  and  clay. 

The  neighboring  pueblos  of  Una  Vida, 
Pueblo  Bohito,  Kinklazhin,  Kinbineola, 
and  Kinyaah,  also  were  artificiallv  pro- 
vided with  water  for  irrigation.  Kinbi- 
neola, however,  exhibits  the  best  example 


of  irrigation  works  of  any  of  the  Chaco 
group  of  villages,  water  having  been 
diverted  from  the  sandy  wash  to  a  large 
natural  depression  and  thence  conducted 
to  the  fields,  2  m.  away,  by  a  ditch  dug 
around  a  mesa  and  along  a  series  of  sand 
hills  on  a  fairly  uniform  grade.  This 
ditch  was  mainly  earthwork,  but  where 
necessary  the  lower  border  was  reenforced 
with  retaining  walls  of  stone.  Kinyaah 
is  said  to  have  been  provided  with  two 
large  reservoirs  and  a  canal  25  to  30  ft 
wide  and  in  places  3  to  4  ft  deep. 

Hand  irrif^tion  is  stillpractised  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians.  The  Zufii  women,  in 
order  to  raise  their  small  crops  of  onions, 
chile,  etc.,  are  obliged  to  carry  water  in 
iars  on  their  heads,  sometimes  for  several 
hundred  yards;  it  is  then  poured  on  the 
individual  plants  with  a  gourd  ladle.  At 
the  Middle  Mesa  villages  of  the  Hopi, 
garden  patches  are  watered  in  much  tne 
same  way,  except  that  here  the  gardens 
are  within  easier  reach  of  the  springs  and 
are  irrigated  by  means  of  a  gourd  vessel 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Both 
the  Hopi  of  to-day  and  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Solo- 
mon vi  lie,  on  the  Gila,  constructed  reser- 
voirs on  the  mesa  sides  from  which  ter- 
raced gardens  below  were  readily  irrigated, 
the  reservoirs  being  supplied  by  impound- 
ing storm  water.  Throughout  the  S.  W. 
where  pueblos  occupied  the  summits  of 
mesas,  reservoirs  were  provided,  and 
according  to  tradition  some  of  these  were 
filled  in  winter  by  rolling  into  them  im- 
mense snowballs.  For  hundred  of  years 
the  pueblo  of  A  coma  (q.  v. )  has  derived 
its  entire  water  supply  for  aomestic  pur- 
poses from  a  natural  depression  in  the 
rock  which  receives  the  rainfall  from  the 
mesa  summit. 

Con£)ult  Cushing  (1),  Zufii  Breadstuff, 
1884-85,  (2)  in  Compte-rendu  Intemat. 
Cong.  Am^r.,  vii,  163,  1890;  Fewkes  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1904;  He wett in  Records 
of  the  Past,  iv,  no.  9, 1905;  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  323, 1893;  Mindeleff  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Wilson  in  13th  Rep. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Surv.,  133, 1893.    (f.  w.  h.) 

Irrnpiens.  A  village  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  an  affluent  of  Trinity  r.,  Tex., 
at  which  St  Denis  and  his  party  stopped 
in  1717.  Herds  of  buffalo  were  encoun- 
tered there.  The  region  was  in  the  main 
occupied  by  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  family, 
but  Dordered  the  country  occupied  by 
intrusive  tribes  of  other  stocks.  Con- 
sult Derbanne  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  204, 
1886;  La  Harpe  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  48,  1851.     Cf.  Ervipiames. 

(a.  c.  f.) 

Imwaitsn  (InmVtm,  *  Scott  valley  peo- 
ple'). One  of  the  4  divisions  of  the  main 
Ixxiy  of  Shasta,  living  in  Scott  valley,  Sis- 
kiyou CO. ,  Cal.    In  1851  the  entire  Indian 
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popalation  of  Scott  valley  occupied  7  vil- 
lages and  was  estimated  by  Gibbs  { School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  171, 1853)  to  num- 
ber 420.  One  of  these  settlements  was 
apparently  Watsaghika. 
Iruai'tsn.— R.  B.  Dixon,  InPn,  1908  (correct  name). 
I'ruwai.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab., B.  A.  E.,  1885.  ScottU 
Valley  Indians.— McKee  (1851)  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 
82d  Cong.,  spec.  sess..  170. 1853.  Soott  Valley  In- 
diaM.-Bteele  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864. 120, 1865. 

Isalwakten.    A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
superintendencv,  Brit.  Col. 
Isalwakten. —Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79, 1878.  Isalwalken.— 
Ibid..  138, 1879. 

Iiamii.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
superin tendency,  Brit.  Col. — Can.  Ind, 
Aff.,  78,  1878. 

Iiamnck.    A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
superintendency,  Brit.  Col. 
Isanunook.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  138,  1879.    Isamnok.— 
Ibid.,  78. 1878. 

Iianthoo^na.  A  former  Gabrieleflo 
rancheria  in  Los  Angles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a 
locality  later  called  Mission  Vieja. — Ried 
(1852)  quoted  by  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex 
Inst.,  XVII,  2,  1885. 

Iianyati  (*Santee*).     A  Brul6  Sioux 
band,  probably  orijfinally  San  tee. 
Isanyati.— Cleveland  quoted  by  Donkey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 1897.    Isa»»irati.— Ibid. 

Iifanaigl.  An  extinct  clan  of  the  Creeks, 
said  by  Gatschet  to  be  seeminjjly  analo- 
gous to  the  Ishpani  phratry  and  clan  of 
the  Chickasaw. 

Is-fa-nftl'-ke.~ Morgan,  Anc.  8oc..  161, 1877.  Ish- 
finalgi.— GatAchet.  Creek  Migr.  Le^^.,  i,  156. 1884. 

Ifha.  A  former  populous  Chumashau 
village  near  San  Pedro,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
I-ca'.— Heiishaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1884. 

Iihann.  The  Coyote  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
r-san-iih  wnn-wii—Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop  ,  vii, 
403,  1894  (t/;url-um='clan').  Isaud  winwd— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  584,  1900.  Ish.— 
Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony.  282, 1903. 
I-sha-bne.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance.  171. 1884.  Ish- 
awu.— Dorsey  and  Voth.  Oraibi  Soyal,  12,  1901. 
rshawuu.— Voth.  Hopi  Proper  Namen.  81.  1905. 
Bhahue.— Donald-son.  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  65, 1893 
(misquoting  Bourke). 

Iihgna.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
located  by  Taylor  near  the  mouth  of 
Saticoy  n,  Ventura  co.,  Cal.  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Isha. 

Ishfua.— Tavlor  in  Gal.  Fanner,  July  24,  1863. 
Ishguacet.— Ibid. 

Ifhiplshi.  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  a  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon,  opposite 
Katimin,  and,  like  it,  burned  by  the 
whites  in  1852. 

Ish-e-pish-e.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23. 
1860.  Ishlpishi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n.  1904  (Karok 
name).  Isshe-pishe-rah.— Gibbs.  MS.  Misc..  B.  A. 
E..  1852.  Kepar.— Kroeber,  inrn,  1904  (Yurok 
name). 

Ishpani     ('Spanish').     A    Chickasaw 

Ehratry  and  clan, 
th-pan-ee.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  163.  1877.    Ish- 
pani.—Gatw-het,  Creek   Migr.    Leg.,  i,  96,  1884. 
IspdLni.— Ibid..  156. 

Ishtakheobidnba  (Ida^qe  tci  duba,  'four 
white  men's  houses' ).  One  of  the  later 
villajies  occupieti  by  the  Kansa  in  their 
migration  up  Kansas  r. — Dorsey,  Kansa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K,  1883. 


Iihtowa.    The  extinct  Arrow  clans  of 
Sia  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Xsh'to-hino.^Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix.  348, 
1896  (San  Felipe  form;  hdno  =»  'people' ).   Xshtiwa- 
himo.— Ibid.  (Sia  form). 

Iihtua  Yene  ( Keresan :  ishtoa^  *  arrow ' ) . 
A  place  above  Santo  Domineo,  N.  Mex., 
whence  fled  the  Cochiti  iimabitants  of 
Kuapa  when  pursued  in  prehistoric  times 
b3r  the  mythical  Pinini  (q.  v.),  or  ijyg- 
mies,  according  to  San  Felipe  tradition. 
The  place  is  so  called  on  account  of  nu- 
merousarrowpoints  found  there. — Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  166,  1892. 
Isht'ua  Ten-e.— Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

Ishtunga  ( '  right  side ' } .    The  name  ap« 
plied  to  those  divisions  of  the  Kansa 
that  camped  on  the  right  side  of  the 
tribal  circle, 
lot&nga.— Dorsey  in  15tb  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  280, 1897. 

Iihwidip.    A  Karok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
S-swhedip.— Taylor  in  Oal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 
Ishwidip.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf  n,  1906. 

Ill  (a  red  and  white  flower).     A  clan 
of  San  Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  of  which 
there  was  but  a  single  survivor  in  1895. 
Tsi-hino.^Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  850,  1896 
{hdno  =  'people'). 

Iiiiokasimikt  { Tsiy-o-kas^m-iks.  'hair 
shirts' ).  A  division  of  the  Kainah. 
Hair  Shirts.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
209.  1892.  I-sU'-o-kas-im-iks.— Ibid.  The  Bebea 
with  Hair  on  the  outside.— Cnlbertaon  In  Smithaon. 
Rep.  1860, 144. 1851. 

Iiituelii.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

IikQlani  ( '  small '  [people] ) .  A  Choc- 
taw clan  of  the  Watakihulata  phratry. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  162,  1878. 

Isle  anx  Tonrtes  (French:  Hurtle-dove 
island').  A  French  Sulpitian  mission 
station,  probably  on  Ottawa  r.,  Quebec, 
begun  for  the  Algonkin  and  Nipissins^ 
about  1 720,  butshortly  afterward  removea 
to  Oka,  q.  v.--Shea,Cath.  Miss.,  333, 1855. 

Isle  of  St  John's.  A  village  or  resort  of 
a  band  of  Micmac,  probably  in  Nova 
Scotia,  in  1760.— Frye  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  115,  1809. 

Isleta  (Span:  *  islet ',  so  named  from  the 
location  of  the  old  village  on  a  delta  or 
island  between  the  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent  and  the  Rio  Grande.  The  native 
name  of  the  pueblo  is  Shiewhibak^  '  knife 
laid  on  the  ground  to  play  whih^*  whib  be- 
ing a  native  foot  race.  The  name  was 
perhaps  sug^ted  by  the  knife-like  8hai>e 
of  the  lava  nd^e  on  which  the  pueblo  is 
built. — Lummis).  A  Tigua  pueblo  on  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  12  m. 
s.  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  According 
to  Lummis  it  stands  on  the  site  it  occu- 
pied at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  discovenr 
m  1540,  when  it  formed  one  of  the  vil- 
lages of  the  province  of  Tiguex  of  Coro- 
nado'  s  chroniclers.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
Franciscan  mission  of  San  Antonio  de 
Isleta  from  prior  to  1629,  and  about  1675 
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received  accessions  from  the  Tigua  pue- 
blos of  Quarai,  Tajique,  and  others,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  when  those  pueblos  were 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  Apache 
depredations.  In  1680  the  population  of 
Isleta  was  about  2,000.  As  the  Spanish 
settlers  alon^  the  lower  Bio  Grande  took 
refuge  in  this  pueblo  when  the  uprising 
occurred  in  the  year  named,  and  thus  in- 


I0LETA  WOMAN.       (vMOMAN,   PHOTO.) 


terrupted  communication  between  its  in- 
habitants and  the  seat  of  war  at  the 
northern  villages,  they  did  not  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  the  colonists  and 
missionaries  in  the  vicinity.  When  Gov. 
Otermin  retreated  from  Santa  F^,  how- 
ever, he  found  Isleta  abandoned,  the  in- 
habitants having  joined  the  rebels.    The 


year  following  (1681)  Otermin  surprised 
and  captured  the  pueblo,  and  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  n.  took  with  him  619  cap- 
tives, of  whom  115  afterward  escaped. 
The  remainder  were  settled  on  the  n.  e. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  be- 
low El  Paso,  Tex.,  the  name  Isleta  del 
Sur  ( '  Isleta  of  the  South' )  being  applied 
to  their  pueblo.  The  date  of  the  refound- 
ing  of  tne  northern  Isleta  is  somewhat 
in  doubt.  According  to  Bancroft  the 
present  pueblo  was  built  in  1709  by  some 
scatterea  families  of  Tigua  gathered  by 
missionary  Juan  de  la Pena,  while  Bande- 
lier  asserts  that  the  pueblo  **  remained 
vacant  and  in  ruins  until  1718,  when  it 
was  repeopled  with  Tignas  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  Moquis  LHopi],  to  whom 
the  majority  of  the  tribe  had  fled  during 


VICENTE  JIRON,  FORMER  OOVERNOR  OF  ISLETA 

the  12  vearsof  Pueblo  *  independence/  " 
1680-92.  The  name  of  the  mission  (San 
Antonio  de  la  Isleta)  seems  also  to  have 
been  transferred  to  the  new  pueblo  in 
the  8.,  and  on  the  reestablishment  of  the 
northern  Isleta  the  latter  became  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Agustin.  The  Genizaros 
pueblos  of  Belen  and  Tom6  Were  visitas 
of  this  mipsion  in  1788.  It  has  been 
learned  by  Lummis  that  a  generation  ago 
about  150  Queres  from  Acoma  and  La- 
guna  were  force  d  to  leave  their  homes  on 
account  of  drought  and  to  settle  at  Isleta, 
where  they  still  form  a  permanent  part 
of  that  village  and  are  recognized  by 
representation  in  its  civil  and  religious 
government.  Pop.  1,110.  (Consult  Han- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  233,  et 
seq.,  1892.) 
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According  to  Lummis  Hnfii,  1896)  the 
Isleta  people  have  the  following  clans: 
Kim  (Mountain  Hon),  Pashir  (Water 
pebble),  Num  (Earth),  T'hur  (Sun), 
Shiu  (Eagle),  Tam  (Antelope),  Pirn 
(Deer),  Churehu  (Mole),Shumuyu  (Tur- 

?uoi8e),  Kumi  (Goose),  Tuim  (Wolf), 
ebathu  (White  corn) ,  lefeu  ( Red  com) , 
leshur  (Blue  corn),  lechur  (Yellow 
com ) ,  and  Parrot  According  to  Gatschet 
the  tribe  is  divided  into  the  Churan  and 
Shifunin  fraternities  or  parties— the  *  Red 
Eyes'  and  the  'Black  Eyes' — but  these 
may  be  merely  phratral  designations. 
See  PuebloSy  Tigua.  (p.  w.  h.) 

AlamedA  U  lBleto.^Jefferv8,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  OleU.— Calhoun  |(1&19)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and 
Ck)rre8p.,  211,  1860  (misprint).  HaniohiiUL— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  ('eastern  nver': 
Laguna  name).  Ilet— D'Anville,  map  N.  A.. 
1752.  iMta.— Segnra  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  172,  1890 
(misprint).  Islella.— Morse.  Hist.  Am.,  map,  1798 
(misprint).  Isleta.— De  I'lsle,  carte  Mexique  et 
Floride,  1708.  Isletalrah.— Ward  (1864)  in  Don- 
aldson, Mogul  Pueblo  Inds.,  81, 1898.  Isletans.— 
Lummis,  N.  Mex.  David,  98,  1891.  IsleteiiM.— 
Lummis.  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon,  138, 1894. 
IsletU.--Kitchin,  map  N.  Am.,  1787.  Isoletta.— 
Emory,  Recon.,  41, 1848.  Jsleta.— Humboldt,  A^ 
las  Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1, 1811.  Lleta.->Senex, 
map,  1710  (misprint).  San  Agustiii  del  Isleta. — 
Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  87, 
1883.  San  Antonio  de  la  Isleta.— Benavides,  Me- 
morial, 20, 1680.  SanAugostindelalsleU.— Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  418,  422,  1748.  Ban 
Augostin  del  Isleta.— Alencaster  (1805)  in  Meline, 
Two  Thousand  Miles.  212,  1867.  Bhee-ah-whib- 
bahk.— Lummis  in  8t  Nicholas,  zvin,  834,  Sept 
1891  (native  name).  8bee-ah-whib-bak.-Ibid., 829. 
Bbee-e-bu£b-bao.— Lummis  in  Scribner's  Ma^.,  478, 
Apr.  1893.  8hee-eb-wblb-bak.— Lummis,  Man  Who 
Married  the  Moon,  4, 1894.  Bbiewbibak.- Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895.  Sbye-ni-beg.— Century 
Cyclop,  of  Names,  art.  **  Isleta,"  1894.  Biwhipa.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Acoma  form). 
T<yude.^Qatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  1882  ('  one  of 
the  people':  proper  name  of  an  Isleta  Indian;  pi. 


Tftyun or T&iun ) .   Tobi-ba-bni-pab.^Jou venceau 

inCatI    ■  •  -'^       ' 

in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  220, 1892.    Tsbya- 
iai;pa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  37, 1884. 


ath.  Pion. ,  i,  no.  9. 13. 1906.  lUii-a-uip-a.- Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  220, 1892.    Tshy 


Tii-ei.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  1882  (•  town': 
given  as  their  own  name  for  the  pueblo).  To- 
letta.— Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  156,  1898  (mis 
print).  Tileta.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  756,  1736. 
Yslete.— Buschmann,  N.  Mex.,  277. 1858.  Ystete.- 
Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  v,689, 1856. 
IsleU  del  Bur  (Span.:  *  Isleta  of  the 
south').  A  Tigua  pueblo  on  the  N.E.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below  El 
Paso,  Tex.  It  was  established  in  1681  by 
some  400  Indian  captives  from  Isleta,  Is . 
Mex.,  taken  thence  by  Gov.  Otermin  on 
his  return  from  the  attempted  reconquest 
of  the  Pueblos  after  their  revolt  in  Aug., 
1680.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Franciscan 
mission  from  1682,  containing  a  church 
dedicated  to  San  Antonio  de  Padua.  The 
mission  name  San  Antonio  applied  to 
Isleta  del  Sur  belonged  to  the  northern 
Isleta  until  its  abandonment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolt,  and  when  the  latter 
was  resettled  in  1709  or  1718,  the  mission 
was  named  San  A^istin  de  la  Isleta.  The 
few  inhabitants  of  Isleta  del  Sur  are  now 
almost  completely  Mexicanized.  See  au- 
thors cited  below;  also  Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  no.  1,  1902.        (p.  w.  h.) 


Oozpoa  Ohiisti  de  Isleta.— Otermin  (1682)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191. 1889.  Ileeta.— 
De  risle.  Atlas  Nouveau,  map,  59. 1738.  Iselle.— 
Vaugondy,  map  Am6r.,  1778.  isla.— Escudero, 
NoUcias  Nuevo-AC4x.,  14, 1849.  ZsleU  del  Paao.- 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist,  259,  Apr.  1882. 
Isleta-del-Paso.— ten  Kate.  Synonymle.  8,  1884. 
Isleta  del  Bur.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  86, 1890.  IsleU  of  the  Bouth.— Davis,  El  Grinfo, 
115,  1857.  IsletU.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  128,  iSo. 
Islettas.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Ol.  Mess,  and  Ck>r- 
resp.,  211, 1850.  Ban  Aatonio  de  U  Isleta.--Bell  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  l,  224.  1869.  Ysleta.— 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684, 1736. 

Iflets  de  Jeremie.  An  Indian  mission, 
probably  Montagnais,  on  the  lower  St 
Lawrence,  QuebS;,  in  1863. — Hind,  Lab. 
Penin.,ii,  179,  1863. 

Islyamen.  A  village  w.  of  the  Tlaamen 
and  N.  of  Texada  id.,  on  the  mainland  of 
British  Columbia. — Brit  Ck)l.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Iimiqailpas.  A  tribe  or  band  of  w. 
Texas,  allied  with  the  Jumano  in  1699. — 
Iberville  (1702)  in  Mai^gry,  D^.,  iv,  316, 
1880. 

Ifmuraoanes.  One  of  the  tribes  formerly 
connected  with  San  Carlos  mission,  near 
Monterey,  CaL — Graliano,  Reladon,  164, 
1802. 

Iiogiiiohie.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  323,  1864);  possibly  the  same  as 
Sisoquichi,  located  on  some  maps  near  the 
headwaters  of.  Rio-  Gonchos,  lat.  27®  48^ 

Ispipewbiunangli.  One  of  the  tribes  in- 
cluded by  the  early  fur  traders  under  the 
term  Nez  Perc^  (Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i, 
185,  1855).  They  lived  on  Columbia  r., 
above  the  montn  of  Snake  r..  Wash. 
They  were  possibl^r  of  Shahaptian  stock, 
but  are  not  otherwise  identifiable. 

Iiqnepah.  A  Sumass  village  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  opposite  the 
lake.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Wicr 
toria,  1872. 

Iisi  ( *  deer* ) .  A  dan  of  the  Koi  phratry 
of  the  Chickasaw. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
163,  1877. 

Ifsni  {Is^-mi,  'tails  that  can  be  seen 
from  the  front,'  in  allusion  to  a  buffalo- 
tail  worn  on  the  hip. — WisslerJ.  A  so- 
ciety of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, among  the  Piegan  Siksika.  It  is 
composed  of  old  men  who  dress  like  and 
dance  with  and  like  the  Emitaks,  thougb 
forming  a  different   socjety.--Orinn^l, 

re- 

,  not 

recorded  in  the  earlier  documents;  bnt 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  Eastaboga,  Talladega  co.,  Ala. — 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  133,  1884. 
Iftsikainali  ( Is-Ui^-kai-nah,  'woods 
Bloods' ).  A  division  of  the  Kainah. 
Ii-tsi'-kai-iiah.~Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales. 
209,1892.    Woods  Bloods.— Ibid. 

IftudshiUika  (rsludshi-ldi^ka,  *  where 
a  young  thing  was  found.'— Hawkins). 
One  of  me  4  HiUabi  villages  formerly  on 
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the  left  side  of  Hillabi  cr.,  4  m.  below 
Hillabi,  Ala. 

B-ohuM-ifU-gftQ.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  48, 
1848.  lttodahi-Uilka.—Qatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1. 133. 1884. 

IfQtkwa  {IsiUkwa),  An  ancient  Nu- 
wukmiut  village  on  the  site  of  the  U.  S. 
Signal  station  at  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. — 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  ii,  1892. 
Ita.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  between  lat 
76*»  and  78*»  18^  w.  Greenland.  Their 
principal  village  ( Etah),  from  which  the^ 
take  their  name,  is  at  Foulke  ^ord;  their 
chief  hunting  grounds  are  Whale  and 
Wolstenholme  sds.  When  first  visited 
by  Ross  in  1818  they  possessed  neither 
canoes  nor  arrows.  The  art  of  buildine 
kaiaks,  Ions  forgotten,  was  introduced 
after  1873  by  immigrants  from  Baffin 
land,  who  came  by  way  of  Ellesmere  land. 
They  hunt  seal,  their  principal  food,  on 
the  floes  of  the  bays  and  walrus  at  the 
floe  edges,  and  in  summer  they  kill  cari- 
bou in  the  mountains.  Thev  live  in 
almost  complete  isolation,  without  salt, 
with  scarcely  any  substance  of  veffetal 
origin,  in  the  northernmost  climate  inhab- 
ited by  human  beings,  having  no  food 
besides  meat,  blood,  and  blubber;  no 
clothing  except  the  skins  of  birds  and 
animals.  Pop.  in  1 854,  according  to  Kane, 
140;  in  1884,  according  to  Nourse,  80: 
Peary  enumerated  253  in  1895,  reduced 
by  disease  to  234  in  1897.  Their  villages 
and  camping  places  at  various  times  are: 
Akpan,  Anoatok,  Etah,  Igludahoming, 
I^luduasuin,  Ikalu,  Imnaneana,Iterle«oa, 
Itibling,  Kana,  Kangerdluksoa,  Kangidli, 
Karmenak,  Karsuit,  Kiatang,  Kingatok, 
Koinson,  Kukan,  Navialik,  Netlek,  Nu- 
tun,  Pikirlu,  Pituarvik,  Sarfalik,  Udluh- 
sen,  Umana,  and  Uwarosuk.  See  Kroe- 
ber,  cited  below. 

Aretio  HighUad6n.~Ro88,  Voy.  of  Disco  v.,  183, 
1819.  Etah.— Hayes,  Arct.  Boat.  Jour..  197.  1860. 
Ita-Bakimot.— Boaa  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash., 
m.  102, 1886.  la'mi.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
196,  1902.  Itaner.— Bessells.  Amer.  Nordpol. 
Ezped.,  351, 1879.  ItaneM.— Bessells  in  Am.  Nat., 
xyiii,  863, 1884.  Smith  Soniid  Eskimo.— Kroeber 
In  Boll.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xii,  266,  1899. 

Itaanyadi  {Ita  a^yadi,  *deer  people'). 
A  Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey  in  16th  Kep.  B. 
A.  E,,  243,  1897. 

Itaes. — A  former  Chumashan  rancheria 
connected  with  Dolores  mission,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Itafl.  A  district  of  Florida  where  one 
of  theTimuquanan  dialects  was  s]X)ken. — 
Pbreja  (ca,  1614),  Arte  Leng.  Timuq.,  xxi, 
1886. 

Itahasiwaki  ('old  log').  A  former 
Lower  Creek  town  on  lower  Chattahoo- 
chee r.,  3  m.  above  Ft  Gaines,  Ga.,  with 
100  inhabitants  in  1820. 
Eto-huMe-wakkM.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  864, 
1822. 

^  Itamalgi.    A  Creek  clan. 
Itaaalgi.— Oatscbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155. 1884. 
Timalci.— Ibid.   Ta-mal'-kee.— Morgan, Anc.Soc., 
ia7l877. 
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Itamameon.    A  Montagnais  mission  in 
1854,  B.  of  Natashquan,  on  theN.  bank  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  Quebec  province. 
Itamamaoo.— Arnaud  (1854)  in  Hind,  Lab.  Penin.. 
u.  178, 1863.    Itamamiou.— Hind,  ibid.,  180. 

Itara.    A  former  village  in  n.  Florida, 
visited  by  De  Soto's  troops  in  1539. 
Ytara.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in  Frencb«  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  IdO,  1850. 

Itaywiy.  A  former  Luiseflo  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  s.  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 

Itaiipoho  ('without  bows').  A  band 
of  the  Bans  Arcs  Sioux,  the  same  as  Min- 
ishala,  though  the  two  were  originally 
distinct. 

Itasip6o-&ia.— Dorsey  in  15tb  Rep.  B.A.E.,  219, 
1897.  Itasiptoo-qtoa.— Ibid.  Me-ne-shame.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Diseoy..  84,  1806  (given  an  a  Brtil6 
division).  Hini-oala.— Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Hini- 
iala.— Ibid.  Hin-i-sha'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  875,  1862.  B«d  Water  band.— Oul- 
bertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142, 1851. 

Itohadak.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
one  of  the  e.  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska. — 
Coxe,  Russ.  Discov.,  165,  1787. 

Itohhasualgi  {itchhasua  'beaver',  algi 
'people').  A  Creek  clan.—Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1884. 

Itohnalgi  (itchu  'deer',  o/^  'people'). 
A'Creek  clan. 

S'-cho.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1877.  ItohtuOgi.— 
Gatacbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  165, 1884. 

ItejBTkn  ( '  burnt  faces ' ) .  A  band  of  the 
Hunkpatina  or  Lower  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
Ite^ — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897. 
Ita-xtt.— Ibid. 

Iterlesoa  (IterWhsoa,  'bay').  An  Ita 
Eskimo  settlement  on  Granville  bay,  lat 
76**  50^,  N.  Greenland.— Stein  in  Peter- 
manns Mitt,  no.  9,  map,  1902. 

Iteihioha  (*bad  face').  A  band  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux. 

Bad  FaoM.— Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1876,  467, 
1877.  S-taoh-e-oha.— Ibid.  Ite-oitoa.— Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220.  1897.  Ita-iiia.— Ibid. 
Oflala-qtoa.— Ibid,  ('real  Oglala'). 

Iteshlohaetankan  ( '  from  bad  face ' ) .    A 
band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 
Ite-oitoa-atvha^.-  DorseyCaf  ter  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.    Ite-siia-etaghag.— Ibid. 

Ithkyemamits.  A  tribe  or  band  of 
doubtful  linguistic  affinit]^,  either  Chi- 
nookan  or  Shahaptian,  living  in  1812  on 
Columbia r.  in  Klickitat  co. ,  Wash. ,  nearly 
opposite  The  Dalles.  Their  number  was 
estimated  at  600. 

Btte-KaJL-Kamits.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  xn, 
26.  1821.  Ithkyemamits.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
368,1822. 

Itibleng  ('portage').  An  Ita  Eskimo 
village  at  the  entrance  of  Ingletield  gulf, 
N.  w.  Greenland. 

i'tiblsBf.— stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt..  198,  1902. 
Ittibioo.— Peary  in  Oeog.  Jour.,  ii,  224, 1898.  Itti- 
blu.— Pearv,  My  Arct.  Jour.,  80,  1893.  Ittibla- 
Vetlik.— Sharp,  Arct.  Highlanders,  ii,  244, . 

Iticha.  A  Yokuts  ( Mariposan }  tribe  on 
Kings  r.,  Cal.,  below  the  Cboinimni  and 
above  the  Wichikik. 

Aitioha.— A. L.  Kroeber, infn,  1906  (correct  form). 
I-taoh-«e.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  782. 1«99. 
Itaohet.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  32d 
Cong..  1st 8688.,  22, 1862.  I-te-ohe.— Wessells  (18.'S3) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  81. 1857. 
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I-tMheM.~McKee  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  eess.,  75, 1868.  It-i'-oha.— Powers 
in  Ctont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  870, 1877.  I-to-ohe«.— 
Barbour  (1852)  In  Sen.  Ex.  I>oc.4.32d  Ck)ng.,  spec, 
sess.,  252. 1852.  Ituohas.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
S99,  1858  (a  band  of  the  Wattokes  high  up  on 
Kings  r.). 

Itijarelling.  A  summer  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  on  Exeter  sd.,  Baffin 
land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888. 

Itivimint  ('people  of  the  farther  side,' 
so  called  by  the  Eskimo  of  Labrador 
proper).  A  tribe  of  Labrador  Eskimo 
inhabiting  the  e.  coast  of  Hudson  bay, 
from  lat.  53**  to  58° ;  pop.  estimated  at  500. 
These  people  hunt  in  the  interior  half- 
way across  the  peninsula,  continually 
scourins  the  coast  for  seal  and  the  plains 
and  hills  for  caribou  to  obtain  necessary 
food  and  clothing. 

Itivimiut.  —Turner  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  ii, 99, 
1888.  ThiTiment.— Boas  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40,  1888 
(misprint). 

Itivliartok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  73**  30^. — Science,  xi,  map, 
259,  1888. 

Itiwa  Atenna  ('those  of  the  midmost 
air).  A  Zufii  phratry  embracing  the 
Pichi  or  Mula  (Parrot  or  Macaw),  Taa 
(Seed  or  Com),  and  Yatokya  (Sun) 
clans. — Gushing,  inf'n,  1891. 

Itliok.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Bnt.  Ck)l. 

Itii'oq.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 
TUfi'q.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Itokakhtina  (* dwellers  at  the  south'). 
A  band  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux;  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Basdecheshni. 
ItokaH-tijia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897.    Itokaq-tiJia.— Ibid. 

Itomapa.  Mentioned  by  Martin  (Hist. 
La.,  I,  252, 1820)  as  a  tribe,  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  lower  Mississippi,  which  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  village  of  the  Acolapissa 
in  1717  to  meet  Bienville.    Cf.  Ibitoupa, 

Itrahani.    The  Cottonwood  clan  of  Co- 
chiti  pueblo,  N.  Mex. . 
Hilts  Eanji.— Bandelier,   Delight  Makers,  256, 
1890  (same?).    I'trahani  haauoh.— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  350, 1896  (^nuc^=' people'). 

Itsaatiaga  ( It-sa^-a-ti-a-ga ) .  A  Paviotso 
band  fonnerly  living  ahlout  Unionville, 
w.  Nev.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Itsoheabine.  A  division  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  numbering  850,  including  250  war- 
riors, in  100  tipis,  when  seen  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1804,  at  which  time  they 
roved  on  the  headwaters  of  Mouse  (Sou- 
ris),  Qu'Appelle,  and  Assiniboine  rs.,  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  1808, 
according  to  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light, 
II,  522,  1897),  thev  were  at  enmity  with 
the  Dakota,  Shoshoni,  and  with  some  of 
the  Arikara  and  other  tribes,  but  were 
friendly  with  the  Cree.  They  lived  by 
hunting;,  conducting  trade  with  the  Hud- 
son's Bay,  Northwest,  and  X.  Y.  fur 
companies,  whose  posts  were  150  m.  n.  of 


Ft  Mandan.  They  are  said  to  have  paid 
little  attention  to  their  engagements  and 
were  great  drunkards.  In  1853  they 
numbered  10  lodges  under  chief  Les 
Yeux  Gris.  (p.  w.  h.) 

0«iis  de  FeuiUea.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  i,  217, 
1893.  Oeni  de  la  Feuille.  -  Badin  ( 1830 )  in  A  nn.  de 
la  Prop,  de  la  Foi,  iv,&36. 1843  (flame?).  0«bs  dca 
feat  or  Oirla.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
104,  1905  (riven  as  traders'  nickname).  Oeas 
des  flUet.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  194, 184a.  0«bs  doa 
Tee.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark,  op.  cit.  Girls' 
baad«— Hayden  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  222, 1897.  ItsoheabiBi.— Maximilian,  op. 
cit.  Little  Girl  Assiniboinee.— Coues,  Henry  and 
Thompson  Jour.  (1808),  ii,  622,  1897.  VanxZ-tah 
0-tee-ffah.— Orlff.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit. 
Osaeefah.— Ibid.  We-ohe-ap-p»'iiah.— Denig 
(18li8)quoted  by  Dorsey, op.  cit.  Wi-io'-ap-i-aaE.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Pbilol.  Mo.  Val.,  887, 1882. 
Witei-yawpiaa.— Dorsey  in  15lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  22Z, 
1897. 

Itseyi  {lUSt/tf  *new  green  place/  or 
*  place  of  fresh  green ' ;  often  falsely  ren- 
dered '  Bra^town,'  from  the  confusion  of 
Il$h/i  and  ufUmitfi^,  the  latter  term  sig- 
nifying *  brass').  The  name  of  several 
former  Cherokee  settlements.  One  waa 
on  Brasstown  cr.  of  Tugaloo  r.,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  S.  C. ;  another  was  on  Little  Tennessee 
r.,  near  the  present  Franklin,  Macon  co., 
N.  C,  and  probably  about  the  junction  of 
Cartoogaja  cr.;  a  third,  known  to  the 
whites  as  Brasstown,  was  on  upper  Brass- 
town  cr,  of  Hiwassee  r..  Towns  co.,  Ga. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  523,  1900. 
Eehay.— Mouzon  map  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  143.  1887.  Bohia.— Mooney,  op.  cit. 
Behoe.— Bartram,  Travels,  871.  1792.  ~ 
Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce,  op.  cit. 
Scaife,  Hist.  Catawba,  7.  1896.  E 
Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Ittatso.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Ucluelet  (q  v.)  on  Uclueletarm  of  Bar- 
clay sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  263,  1902. 

Ituc.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.—Taylor  in  C^. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Itukemnk.  A  former  Lniseflo  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
mission,  s.  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 

Ivan.    A    Kaiyuhkhotana   village   on 
the  divide  between  Unalaklik  and  Yukon 
rs.,  Alaska.    Allen   (Rep.  Alaska,  131, 
1877)  gave  the  population  as  69. 
Ivan's  barribora.— Dan,  Alaska.  681, 1870. 

Ivigtite.  A  variety  of  paragonite.  Ac- 
cording to  Dana  (Text-book  of  Mineral., 
354,  1888)  it  occurs  in  yellow  scales,  also 
granular,  with  cryolite  from  Greenland. 
It  was  named  from  Ivigtuk,  Greenland, 
where  it  was  discovered,  a  place-name 
derived  from  the  Eskimo  language.  The 
'ite  is  an  English  suffix.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Ivigtnt.  A  settlement  of  Europeans 
and  Eskimo  in  s.  w.  Greenland,  lat  61** 
15'.— Nansen,  First  Crossing,  ii,  182, 1890. 

Ivikat.  A  missionary  station  16  m.  n. 
of  Julianehaab,  s.  Greenland. — Kol- 
dewey,  German  Arct  Exped.,  203,  1874. 
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iTimint.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
Lindenov  fjord,  e.  (ireenland,  with  12 
inhabitants  in  1829. — Graah,  Exped.,  114, 
1837. 

Ivitaohnoo.  A  former  principal  town 
of  the  Apalachee,  possibly  near  the  pres- 
ent Wacahotee,  Fla. 

AttMhookA.--Archdale  (1707)  in  Carroll.  Hist. 
Coll.  8.  C,  II.  352,  1836.  IbitMhka.— Ibid.,  575. 
iTitachauL— Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  ii.  194,  1884. 
iTitaflhoa.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  West  Indies 
map.  1761.  iTi-ta-chuoo.  —  Biedma  (1544)  in 
French.  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii,  99,  1850.  iTitanoa.— 
Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map,  1761.  Vita- 
ehueo.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hi^t. 
Coll.  La.,  II.  184,  1850.  Tvitaohua.  —  Bartram, 
Trav..  1,  map,  1799. 

Ivory.    See  BoneivarL 

Ivy  Log.  A  Cherokee  settlement,  about 
the  period  of  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to 
Indian  Ter.  in  1839,  on  Ivy  Log  cr., 
Union  co.,  n.  Ga.  (j.  m.) 

IwaL    A  former  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
I-wai'.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229, 
1890. 

Iwayntota  ('uses  up  by  begffing  for*; 
'uses  up  with  the  mouth').  A  band  of 
the  Oglala  Sioux. — Dorsey  (after  Cleve- 
land) in  15th  Rep.  B;  A.  E.,  220,  1897. 

Iwi.  The  Eagle  gens  of  the  Kadoha- 
dacho. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1093,  1896. 

Ixtaean.  A  pueblo  of  the  Cora  and  the 
seat  of  a  mission;  situated  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  about  lat.  22**, 
Tepie,  Mexico. 

Ditkatan.— Hrdlicka,  infn,  1906.  8.  Pedro  de 
Iktaoan.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog ,  280, 1864. 

lyaaye  (I-ya-dye,  'sunflower').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  Apache  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folkrlore,  in,  111,  1890. 
See  Yachin. 

lyakosa  ('wart  on  a  horse's  leg').  A 
band  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
A-i-ko-sa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  876, 1862.  Big  Ankle  band.— Ibid.  Bif-lafged 
han6a.~Culbertson  in  Smithnon.  Rep.  im,  141, 
1851.  lya^oia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1887.    lyak'oia.— Ibid. 

lyama  Atenna  (*  those  of  the  upper- 
most'). A  phratry  embracing  the 
Kyakyali  (Eagle)  and  Ana  (Tobacco) 
clans  of  the  Zufli. — Cushing,  infn,  1891. 

lyla.     A  Karok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
I-yiaa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23. 1860. 

Isa.  A  settlement  of  which  Coronado 
was  informed  by  the  Indian  known  as 
The  Turk,  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico  in  1540-41,  as  a  place,  6 
or  7  days'  ioumey  distant,  at  which  the 
army  could  obtain  provisions  on  its  way 
to  **Copala"  and  Quivira.  It  was  possi- 
bly imaginary;  if  not,  it  may  have  been 
a  settlement  of  the  Eyish,  a  Caddoan 
tribe  of  Texas.  See  Mota-Padilla  ( 1742), 
Nueva  Galicia,  164,  1870.       (p.  w.  h.) 

Ixtacans.  A  name  adopted  by  Rafi- 
nesque  (introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  26, 
1824)  for  an  imaginary  prehistoric  race  of 
the  United  States. 


Jaok.    See  KintpvLosh. 

Jaekash.  A  name  of  the  American 
mink  (Ptitorius  tison)  in  use  in  the  fur 
country  ( Coues,  N.  Am.  Must.,  172, 1877). 
From  atchdkas^  the  name  of  this  animal 
in  the  Cree  dialect  of  Algonquian.  This 
word  Lacombe  (Diet.,  316, 1874)  explains 
as  a  diminutive  of  wiUakayy  signifying 
'genitals,'  in  reference  to  the  glands  of  the 
creature.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Jaok  Indians.  An  unidentified  tnbe 
mentioned  by  Dobbs  (Hudson  Bay,  13, 
1744),  who  states  that  in  1731  they  came 
to  trade  at  the  mouth  of  Albany  r., 
N.  W.  Ter.,  Canada.  Named  as  distinct 
from  Moose  River  Indians  (Monsoni), 
Sturgeon  Indians  (Nameuilini),  and 
French  Indians. 

Jaokqnyome  (Jach-quy-ome) .  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Kamloops  agency,  Brit  dol.; 
pop.  257  in  1884,  when  their  name  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time. — Can.  Ind.  An. 
for  1884,  188. 

Jacobs  Cabins.  A  settlement  on  You^h- 
iogheny  r.  in  1753  (Gist  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  V,  102,  1836).  It  may 
have  been  near  Jacobs  cr.,  Fayette  co.. 
Pa.,  and  was  perhaps  named  from  Cap- 
tain Jacobs.  (j.  M. ) 

Jaoobs,  Captain.   A  Delaware  chief  who 

Sarticipated  in  the  ambush  of  Gen.  Brad- 
ock*8  army,  and  a  leader  in  conjunction 
with  Shingis  in  the  raids  and  massacres 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  settlements  of 
Pennsylvania  that  followed  the  British 
disaster.  A  price  was  set  on  both  their 
heads.  They  had  a  rendezvous  at  Kit- 
tanning,  Pa.,  whither  they  took  their 
spoils  and  ca]3tives.  Col.  John  Armstrong 
marched  against  this  place  and  assailed 
it  at  daybreak  on  Sept.  8,  1756.  The 
Pennsylvanians. surrounded  the  village 
and  the  Indians  defended  themselves 
bravely  but  hopelessly  from  their  burn- 
ing wigwams.  Jacobs  was  killed  with  all 
his  family.—Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  534, 1880. 
Jaoona  (Span,  form  of  Tewa  S&kona). 
A  former  small  Tewa  pueblo  situated 
with  Cuyamunque  a  short  distance  w.  of 
Nambe,  on  the  s.  side  of  Pojoaque  r., 
Santa  F6  co. ,  N.  Mex.  At  the  time  of  the 
Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680  it  was  a  visita 
of  Nambe  mission.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1696,  its  inhabitants  settling  among  the 
other  Tewa  pueblos,  and  in  1702  the  ^rant 
of  land  that  had  been  made  to  it  by 
Spain  became  the  property  of  Ignacio  de 
Roybal.  See  Bandelier  m  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  85, 1 892.  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 

laoona.— Buschmann,  Neu-Mez.,  230, 1858.  Jaoo- 
ma.— Davis,  El  Grineo,  88, 1867.  Jaoona.— Vetan- 
curt  (1698)  Teatro  Mex.,  ni,  817,  1871.  Saoona.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  85,  1892  (Ja- 
oona, or).  Balcoiia. —Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A. 
E.,  1885  (Tewa  pronunciation).  8.  Domingo  de 
Zaoomo.— .lefferys.  Am.  AtTa«,  map  6,  1776.  8. 
Deminfo  de  Xaooms.— Walch,  Charte  America, 
1805.  B.DominfodeXaoona.— D'Anville.mapAm. 
Sept.,  1746.  Xaoona.— De  I'lRle.  carte  Mexiqoe  et 
Floride,  1 703.  Zaoono.— De  I'lsle,  A tlas  Nmiyeau, 
map  60, 1733.  Digitized  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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Jacnenoaoahel.  A  former  rancheria  un- 
der the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Xavier 
de  Biaundo,  in  Lower  California. — Writer 
of  1728  in  Doc  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  187, 
1857. 

Jade.    See  Nephrite. 

Jagavani.  The  name  of  a  small  tribe 
formerly  on  the  Texas  coast;  mentioned 
by  Harris  (Coll.  Vov.,  i,  802,  1706)  as 
one  of  those  visited  about  15..0  by  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  as  not  far  from  the  Cnorruco, 
and  as  neighbors  of  the  Marianies.  Pos- 
sibly the  Yguases  of  Cabeza  de  Vacate 
Relation  (Smith  trans.,  92,  1871). 

Jagaya.  A  former  village  in  a  well- 
watered  country  50  leagues  from  Santa 
Helena  and  20  leases  from  the  sea,  in 
N.  w.  South  Carolina;  visited  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1565.— Vandera  ( 1567)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  16,  1857. 

Jakobshavn.  A  Danish  missionary  sta- 
tion and  trading  post  on  Disko  bay,  w. 
Greenland,  established  in  1741.  Pop.  300 
in  1867. 

Jaoote-hATen.— Crantz,  Hist,  of  Greenland,  i,  15, 
1767. 

Jamao.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri  of  s.  Arizona,  and  a  vi- 
sita  of  the  mission  of  Guevavi  in  1732. — 
Alegre  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  524,  1884. 

Jamaica.  A  former  pueblo  of  theOpata 
in  N.  B.  Sonora,  Mexico,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  municipality  of  Cumpup, 
in  the  district  of  Moctezuma  (Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  343,  1864).  It  contained  9 
civilized  inhabitants  in  1900. 

Jameoo.  The  supposed  name  of "  a  small 
tribe  or  family  of  Indians  subject  to  some 
other,"  thrmght  to  have  dwelt  formerly 
on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  near  Jamaica, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  band. 
Juneoo.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  882, 1889.  JtmMo.— 
Flint,  Early  Long  Id.,  198, 1896. 

Janemo.    See  Ninigret, 

JanoB.  An  extinct  tribe  which,  with 
the  Jocomes,  inhabited  the  region  of  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  between  Casas  Grandes, 
Chihuahua,  and  Fronteras.  Bandelier 
(Nation,  July  2,  1885)  classes  them  as 
the  most  southerly  band  of  the  Apache, 
called  after  presidio  Janos  in  n.  w. 
Chihuahua.  He  believes  that  the  tribe 
slowly  arose  after  1684  and  was  composed 
of  Lipan,  Meecalero,  and  other  Apache 
stragglers,  toarether  with  renegade  Suma, 
Toboso,  Tarahumare,  and  Opata  Indians, 
and  Spanish  captives.  Missions  were 
establishe<l  among  them  at  an  early  date 
at  Janos  and  Carretas,  but  were  alwin- 
doned  on  account  of  the  incursions  of  the 
Apache  proper,  with  whom  the  Janoe 
were  subsequently  merged.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  of  the  Janos  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  but  of  their  language  and 
customs  almost  nothing  is  known. 
Hanet.— Linscboten,  Descr.  de  I'Am..  map  1, 1638. 
.— BeoavideB,  Memorial,  7,  1680.    Jamoft.— 


Dnio,  Pefialoea,  63, 1882.  Jaanw.— Bandelier  in 
N.  Y.  Nation,  July  2.  1886.  Janoa.— Kino  (leoO) 
in  Doc.  Hist,  Mex.,  4th  s..  l.  230.  1866,  Yanoa.— 
Mablenpfordt,  Mejieo,  ii,  621, 1844. 

Jantamait.  Mentioned  by  Domenech 
(Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  441,  1860)  in  a  list 
of  tribes  w  i thout  further  notice.  Possibly 
the  Yanktonai;  otherwise  unknown. 

Japaiawf.  A  Powhatan  Indian,  chief 
of  Potomac  and  a  friend  of  the  English. 
In  161 1  he  inveigled  Pocahontas  on  board 
an  English  ship  to  be  detained  as  a  hos- 
tage for  the  good  behavior  of  Powhatan, 
her  father.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  357,  1880. 

Jappayon.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

JapuL  Given  bjr  the  Yavapai  to  Fray 
Francisco"  Garc^  in  1776  (Diary,  405, 
1900)  as  the  name,  seemingly,  of  a  Yuman 
tribe;  locality  not  recorded,  but  possibly 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 
Japiel.— Orozeo  y  Berra,  Geog., 849, 1864  ( misprint- 
ingOare^).  Jamii.— Garo^op.cit,444.  T^ieL — 
Cortex  (1799)  in  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8, 
126, 1856  (misprint). 

Jars.    See  Dishes,  Pottery,  Receptacles, 

Jasniga.  A  former  villaS^,  presamably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  San  Joan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Jasper.  An  impure,  opaque  form  of 
chalcedony  displaying  various  shades  of 
color,  the  jjellow,  red,  and  brown  hues 
predominating.  When  grayish  or  green- 
ish and  mottled  with  red  the  name  blood- 
stone is  sometimes  applied.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  native  tribes  for  flaked  im- 
plements of  several  varieties,  and  more 
rarely  for  hammers,  celts,  axes,  and  oma- 
mente.  It  occurs  in  irr^ular  masses,  or 
pockets,  in  connection  with  other  forma- 
tions in  many  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  often  obtained  by  the 
Indians  in  the  f(  rm  of  fugitive  pebbles 
and  bowlders;  but  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
perhaps  in  other  states,  it  was  quarried 
from  the  original  beds.  The  best  known 
quarries  are  in  Bucks,  Lehigh,  and  Berks 
cos. ,  E.  Pa.  Jasper  was  ex  tensi  vely  worked 
by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  tkjnverse 
and  neighboring  counties  of  Wvoming, 
who  found  this  material  as  well  as  the 
translucent  varieties  of  chalcedony  in  con- 
nection with  the  quartzite  of  the  region. 
See  Chalcedony, 

Consult  Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus. 
Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  ii,  no.  4,  1900; 
Holmes  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Mer- 
cer in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  80,  1894. 

(w.  H.  H.) 

Jatonabine  ('people  of  the  rocks').    An 
Assiniboin  band  bving  in  1808  in  n.  w. 
Manitoba,  and  having  40  tipis. 
E-an-to-ah.— Denig  quotea  by  Doney  in  15th  Repw 
B.  A.  £..222,1897 ('Stone Indians':  ** Uie origiDal 


appellation  for  the  whole  nation  *').  Xaac 
Franklin,  Narr.,  104. 1828.  Oenada  Boehe— Ibid.. 
806.  Oena  dea  Kooh^.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.Mo.Val.,887,18fi2.    a«iia  dea  x^wehoa.— Ind. 
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Aff.  Rep..  289, 1854.    r-u)-to'-«B.— Hayden,  Etb- 
nog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  VaL.  387,  1862.    le-^-pi.— 


Am.  Natar.,  829,  1882.  I-yaoto-wa^.— Doraey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  223, 1897  ( =>  'stone  village'). 
JatonabiBi.— Maxlmilian,Trav.,194,184S.  Rooks.— 


Larpenteur  (1829),  Narr.,  i,  109. 1898.  Stone  In- 
dians.—Maximilian,  Trav.,  194,  843  (so  called  by 
the  English). 

Janmaltargo.  A  rancheria  of  the  Pima 
or  the  Sobaipuri  in  1697,  s.  of  the  ruin  of 
Gasa  Grande,  in  the  present  Arizona. 
Baa  Oregoris  Jaumaltnrgo.  —  Mange  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  801, 1853  (Oregoris - 
Qregorio). 

Jeaffa.  A  village  at  the  s.  extremity  of 
Florida,  about  1570. 

Oaga.— Fontaneda  (ca.  1575)  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  XX,  32. 1841.  Psaga.— Shlpp,  Hist.  Pla.,  587, 
1881.  Jaega.— Fontaneda.  Narr.,  smith  trans.,  21, 
1854.  Teaga.— Fontaneda  in  Temaux-Ck)mpan8, 
op.  cit.,  23.    Taago.— Ibid.,  32. 

Jeboaltae.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  near  San  Juan  Bautista 
mission,  Gal. 

Jeboaltae.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23, 1860. 
Teboaltao.— Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in  Cal.,  898, 
1897. 

Jedakne.  A  village,  Iroquois  or  Dela- 
ware, that  existed  in  the  18th  century  on 
the  w.  branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  Dewart,  Northumber- 
land CO.,  Pa.  (j.  N.  B.  H.  ) 
Jedaeno.— Lattr^,  map.  1784.  Jedakne.— Homann 
Heirs'  map,  1756. 

Jedandaffo.  A  former  Seneca  hamlet, 
E.  of  Irondequoitbay,  L.  Ontario,  N.  Y. — 
Doc.  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  434,  1863. 

Jemes  (from  Hd^-mish,  or  Hae^-mishf 
the  Keresan  name  of  the  pueblo.  — Bande- 
lier).  A  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Jemez  r., 
about  20  m.  n.  w.  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. 
According  to  tradition  the  Jemez  had 
their  origin  in  the  n.,  at  a  lagoon  called 
Uabunatota  ^apparently  identical  with 
the  Shipapulima  and  Cibobe  of  other 
Pueblo  tribes),  whence  they  slowly  drift- 
ed into  the  valleys  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Jemez — the  Guadalupe 
and  San  Diego — where  they  resided  in  a 
number  of  villages,  and  finally  into  the 
sandy  valley  of  the  Jemez  proper,  which 
they  now  occupy,  their  habitat  being 
bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  range  of  the 
w.  division  of  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes — the  Sia  and  Santa  Ana.  Casta- 
f^eda,  the  chronicler  of  Coronado's  expe- 
dition of  1541,  speaks  of  7  pueblos  of  the 
Jemez  tribe  in  addition  to  3  others  in 
the  province  of  Aguas  Calientes,  identified 
by  Simpson  with  the  Jemez  Hot  Springs 
region.  Espejo  in  1583  also  mentions  that 
7  villages  were  occupied  by  the  Jemez, 
whilein  1598  Ofiate  heard  of  11  but  saw 
only  o.     In  the  opinion  of  Bandelier  it  is 

grobable  that  10  pueblos  were  inhabited 
y  the  tribe  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th 
century. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  pueblos  for- 
merly occupied  bv  the  Jemez  people  so 
bit  as  known.  The  names  include  those 
given  by  Ofiate,  which  may  be  identical 
with  some  of  the  others:  Amushungkwa, 


Anyukwinu,  Astialakwa^  Bulitzequa, 
Catroo,  Ceca,  Guatitruti,  Guayoguia, 
Gyusiwa,  Hanakwa,  Kiashita,  Kiatsukwa, 
Mecastria,  Nokyuntseleta,  Nonyishaffi, 
Ost^alakwa,  Patoqua,  Pebulikwa,  Pek- 
wiligii,  Potre,  Seshiuqua,  Setoqua,  To- 
wakwa,  Trea,  Tyajuindena,  Tyasoliwa, 
Uahatzaa,  Wabakwa,  Yjar,  Zolatungze- 
zhii. 

Doubtless  the  reason  for  the  division  of 
the  tribe  into  so  many  lesser  village  com- 
munities instead  of  aggregating  in  a  single 
pueblo  for  defense  against  the  persistent 
aggressiveness  of  the  Navaho,  according 
to  Bandelier,  was  the  fact  that  cultivable 
areas  in  the  sandy  valley  of  the  Jemez 
and  its  lower  tributaries  are  small  and 
at  somewhat  considerable  distances  from 
one  another;  but  another  and  perhaps 
even  more  significant  reason  was  that  the 
Navaho  were  apparently  not  troublesome 
to  the  Pueblos  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest.  On  the  establishment  of  Span- 
ish missions  in  this  section  and  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  methods  of  utilizing 
the  water  for  irrigation,  however,  the 


JEMEZ   MAN  AND  MTIFE. 


Jemez  were  induced  to  abandon  their 
pueblos  one  by  one,  until  about  the  year 
1622  they  became  consolidated  into  the 
two  settlements  of  Gyusi wa  and  probably 
Astialakwa,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Fray  Martin  de  Arvide.  These  pueblos 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  seats  of 
the  missions  of  San  Diego  and  San  Joseph, 
respectively,  and  both  contained  chapels 
probably  from  1618.  Astialakwa  was  per- 
manently abandoned  prior  to  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680,  but  in  the  meantime  an- 
other puf'blo  (probably  Patoqua)  seems 
to  have  been  established,  which  became 
the  mission  of  San  Juan  de  los  Jemez. 
About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  the 
Jemez  conspired  with  the  Navaho  against 
the  Spaniaixls,  but  the  outbreak  plotted 
was  repressed  by  the  hanging  of  29  of  the 
Jemez.  A  few  years  later  the  Jemez  were 
again  confederated  with  the  Navaho  and 
some  Tigua  against  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
contemplated  rebellion  was  again  quelled,, 
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the  Navaho  soon  resuming  their  hostil- 
ity toward  the  village  dw^ers.  In  the 
revolt  of  the  EHieblos  in  Aug.,  1680,  the 
Jemez  took  a  prominent  part.  They  mur- 
dered the  missionary  at  Gyusiwa  (San 
Diego  de  Jemez),  but  the  missionary  at 
San  Juan  de  los  Jemez,  with  the  alcalde 
mayor  and  three  soldiers,  succeeded  in 
escaping.  In  1681,  when  Gov.  Otermin 
attempted  to  regain  possession  of  New 
Mexico,  the  Jemez  retreated  to  the  mesas, 
but  returned  to  their  village  on  the  evac- 
uation of  the  region  by  the  Spaniards. 
Here  they  probably  remained  until  1688, 
when  Cruzate  appeared,  causing  them  to 
flee  a^^ain  to  the  heights.  When  Vaivas 
came  m  1692  the  Jemez  were  found  on  the 
mesa  in  a  laige  pueblo,  but  they  were  in- 
duced to  descena  and  to  promise  the  Span- 
iards their  support.  The  Jemez,  how- 
ever, failed  to  keep  their  word,  but  waged 
war  during  1693  and  1694  against  their 
Keresan  neighbors  on  account  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  Spaniards.  Vargas  returned 
to  the  Jemez  in  1693,  when  they  reiterated 
their  false  promises.  In  July,  1694,  he 
again  went  to  Jemez  with  120  Spaniards 
and  some  allies  from  Santa  Ana  and  Sia. 
The  mesa  was  stormed,  and  after  a  des- 
perate engagement,  in  which  84  natives 
were  killed,  the  pueblo  was  captured. 
In  the  month  following,  Vargas  (after 
destroying  this  village,  another  on  a 
mesa  some  distance  below,  and  one  built 
by  their  Santo  Domingo  allies  3  leagues 
N. )  returned  to  Santa  F6  with  361  prison- 
ers and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  From 
this  time  the  only  then  existing  pueblo 
of  the  Jemez  reoccupied  was  San  Diego, 
or  Gyupiwa,  which  was  inhabited  until 
1696,  when  the  second  revolt  occurred, 
the  Indians  killing  their  missionary  and 
again  fleeing  to  the  mesas,  where  they 
constructed  temporary  shelters.  Here 
they  were  joined  by  some  Navaho,  Zufii, 
and  Acoma  allies,  and  made  hostile  dem- 
on.itrations  toward  the  Sia,  Santa  Ana, 
and  San  Felipe  people,  but  in  June  of  the 
year  mentioned  they  were  repulsed  by  a 
small  detachment  of  Spaniards  from  Ber- 
nalillo and  Sia  with  a  loss  of  30  men,  8  of 
whom  were  Acoma.  The  defeated  Jemez 
this  time  fled  to  the  Navaho  country, 
where  they  remained  several  years,  finally 
returning  to  their  former  home  and  con- 
structing the  present  village,  called  by 
them  Walatoa,  "Village  of  the  Bear.^* 
In  1 728, 108  of  the  inhabitants  died  of  pes- 
tilence. In  1782  Jemez  was  made  a  visita 
of  the  mission  of  Sia. 

The  Jemez  clans  are:  Waha  (Cloud), 
Seh  ( E^le),  Son(  Badger),  Daahl(  F^rth), 
Kyiahl  (Crow),  Pe(Sun),  Kyunu  (Corn  J, 
Sungki  (Turquoise),  Weha'  (Calabash), 
Yang  (Coyote),  Kio  (Pine). 

The  population  of  the  tribe  in  1890  was 
428;   in  1904,  498,  including  a  score  of 


descendants  of  the  remnant  of  the  Pecos 
(q.  V. ),  who  left  their  old  home  on  the 
upper  Rio  Pecos  in  1838  to  join  their  kin- 
dred. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Arizona  and  N.  Mex., 
1889;  Bandeiier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV,  200-217,  1892;  Hewett  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  no.  2,  1905.  See  also  Pecat, 
Pueblos^  Tanoan.  (p.  w.  h.) 

AniAyas.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa.  128, 1882. 
Ameget.— Siguenza  quoted  by  Buschmann,  Neu- 
Mex.,  V28.  264,  1858.  Ameiu.  £n>ejo  (1583) 
quoted  by  Mendoza  (1586)  in  HakluytSoc.  Pub., 
XV,  245,  1854.  Ameiea.— Mendoza  in  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  469. 1600.  Amejet.— Ibid.,  462.  Aneriet.— 
Squifr  in  Am.  Review,  523,  Nov.  1848.  Amies.— 
Davis, Span.Conq.N. Mex.. 252, 1869.  Amioa.-Ibld., 
map.  Ainires.—Ogilby,Amer., 294, 1671.  I>j«mei.~ 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxvii,  280, 
1851.  Emeaet.— Bandeiier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papen, 
IV,  206.  1892.  Emeget.— Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc. 
In6d..  XV.  179, 1871.  Emenet.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  132, 1889.  Eme«.— Cordova  (16 « 9)  inTer- 
naux-Ck>mpan8,  Voy.,  x,  444, 1838.  Em^.— Villa- 
gran.  Hist.  Nueva  Mex.,  155,  1610.  Em 
Ptio  (1583)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  116, 187L 
Ofiate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi.  102,  260, 1871. 
Columl>ns  Memorial  Vol.,  155.  1898.  GeniM.— 
Vil  a-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2, 421. 1748.  0«mex.~ 
ZArate-Salmeron  {ca,  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  600, 1882.  Oemex.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.  Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Oomes.— Arrow- 
smith,  map  N.  A.  1795,  ed.  1814.  Hae-miah.— 
Bandeiier  in  Revue  d'Ethnog.,  203.  1886  (Qoeres 
name).  Ha-zoish.— Bandeiier  in  N.  Y.  Staats- 
zeitung,  June  28,  1885  (Queres  name).  Ea-waw- 
wah-lan-too-waw. — Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
148,  1850  (proper  name  of  pueblo).  He'-maL— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Isleta  name). 
Hemeos.— Z&rate-Salmeron  (1629)  quoted  by  Ban- 
deiier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  205, 1892.  Hemea.— 
Castafieda  (ca.  l^e'^)  in  Temaux-Compana.  Voy., 
IX.  138. 18^8.  E^xn^.—Benavides(  1630)  quoted  by 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxvii,  30i 
la^Sl.  Hemeshftse.— Hodge,  fleld  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1895  (Laguna  and  San  Felipe  name).  He'-me- 
»hu-Ua.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  K..  1895  (SI* 
form ).  Hemes.— ^uier  in  Am.  Review,  622,  Nov. 
1848  (misquoting  Castaiteda).  He'mL— Hodge. 
field  n  tes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ((Santa  Ana  name). 
He-mi-ma'.— Ibid.  (Picuris  name).  H^mishitz. — 
Ibid.  (Acoma  name),  fieiiez.— Z&rate-Salmeron 
(ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandeiier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers,iv,205, 1892.  Hermes.— Curtis,  Children  of  the 
Sun,  121, 1883  (misquoting  Coronado).  Hemes.— 
Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rv.  82,  89, 1854. 
He"-wi'.— Hodge,  field  notes  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ( Pecoe 
name  of  pueblo).  Hiem-ai. — Gatsehet,  Isleta  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A. E.,  1885 (Isletanameof pueblo).  SDK- 
mide.— Ibid.(pl.Hiemnin;  Isleta  name  for  the  peo- 

Sle).  James.— Marcy  in  Rep.  Sec.  War.  196, 1850. 
amex.—Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon.,  478,1848. 
Jemas.— Wislizenus.  Memoir,  24.  1848.  Jemes.— 
Mendoza  (1742)  in  Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles. 
213.  1867,  Jemex.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
12, 1863.  Jemes.— Simp«on  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  59, 
1850.  Jemmes.- Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xvn,  364, 
1895.  JemoB.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII.  345, 1879.  Jenies.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcxaft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  633. 1853.  Jerms.— Kern.  Ibid.,  iv. 
39.  1854.  Jeures.- Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 
210,  1868.  Jimenei.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  Chi- 
huahua. 180. 1834.  Jumei.— Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v.  87, 
1884.  Ma£-d8o-kii-ne.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic. 6, 1884 
(•Wolf  neck':  Navaho  name).  Tames.— Brack- 
enridge,  Early  Spanish  Discov.,  19.  1857. 
Temes.— Oatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  259.  Apr. 
1882.  Temes.— Alegre.  Hist  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  ^ 
1841.  Tuhoa.— Bandeiier  in  Atisland,  813,  1882 
(=' houses':  proper  name  of  the  pueblo).  Tn*- 
wa.— Hodge,  flela  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (own  name 
of  pueblo).  TTala-to-hua.— Bandeiier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii.  260, 1890  ('village  of  the  bear': 
own  name  of  pueblo ) .  ITal-to-hua.- Ibid.,  iv.  208, 
1892.  Vallatoa.— Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  R^.vn, 
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844, 1879.  W&-U-BAh.— Joavenceau  in  Cath.  Pion., 


place':  Santa  Clara  and  San  IldefoDso  name). 
Zainet.~Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  960, 1736.  x«ims.— ten 
Kate,  BynonymJe,  6,  1884.  Xemez.— Ruxton,  Ad- 
venturer, 194,  1848.  Temes.— Latham,  Var.  of 
Man.  ^  1850.  Zenuw.— Simpaon  in  Jour.  Am. 
Oeog.  Soc.,  V,  195, 1874. 

Jenneiedaga. — A  former  Seneca  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Allegheny  r.,  17  m. 
above  Warren,  Pa.,  which  in  1816  was 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Corn- 
planter;  it  then  consisted  of  12  houses. — 
fi^y,  Hist  Coll.  Pa.,  (556,  1853. 

Jensenaqne.  A  former  Natchez  village. 
Dumont(M^moire,  ii,  97. 1753)  mentions 
it  in  addition  to  Great,  Flour,  Apple,  and 
Gray  villages,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  The  fiith  village,  men- 
tioned by  most  authors  of  his  period,  is 
Terre  Blanche,  and  Jenzenaque  may  be 
its  Natchez  name. 

Jerome  Big  Eagle.    See  Wamdetanka. 

Jeromettown.  A  former  Delaware  vil- 
lage near  the  present  Jeromesville,  Ash- 
land CO.,  Ohio,  on  a  section  of  land  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  Delawares  by  act 
of  Mar.  3,  1807,  but  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  treaty  of  Sept.  29,  1817.  It  re- 
ceived itB  name  from  Jean  Baptiste  Je- 
rome, an  early  French  trader.  Bee  Brown, 
West.  Gaz.,  314.  1817;  Howe,  Hist.  Coll. 
Ohio,  I,  255,  1898;  Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map,  1899. 

JetoB  Karla.  A  pueblo  of  the  Cora  on 
the  B.  bank  of  Rio  ban  Pedro,  here  known 
as  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in  the  n.  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Tepic,  about  lat.  22®  4(K, 
Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  mission,  of 
which  San  Francisco  was  a  vii^ita.  See 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  380,  1864;  Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  487;  ii,  16, 
map,  1902. 

Jetut  Karla  y  Jos^.  A  Franciscan  mis- 
sion f oimded  by  Fathers  Casafias  and  Bor- 
do^,  in  1690,  in  the  vicinity  of  and  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
de  los  Tejas  (q.  v. )  in  Texas,  and  aban- 
doned in  1693.  Its  history  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  parent  mission.  See  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  417-418,  666,  1886; 
Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Santa  Hana. — Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Bantfrimo  Kom- 
bre  d6  HaHa.— Ibid. 

Jet,  Lignite,  Anthracite,  Cannelooal.  Car- 
bonaceous materials  used  to  some  extent 
by  Indians.  Jet  of  excellent  quality  oc- 
curs in  Colorado,  and  the  Indians  of  the 
arid  region  employ  it  for  jewelry  and 
various  carvings.  Good  examples  of  lig- 
nite ornaments  were  obtained  by  Fewkes 
from  the  ancient  ruins  of  Arizona,  and  of 
jet  by  Pepper  from  the  ruins  of  Chaco 
canyon,  N.  Mex.  Among  the  latter  is  a 
well-sculptured  frog  decorated  with  inlaid 
designs  m  turquoise  and  shell.  Cannel- 
coal  objects  are  found  in  the  Ohio  valley 
mounds,  but  few  specimens  carved  from 


anthracite  are  known.  A  small,  well- 
carved  human  head  of  jet-like  stone  was 
obtained  by  Smith  from  a  shell  heap  on 
lower  Frazer  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  Ni black 
says  that  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes  pulverize 
lignite  and  mi5c  it  with  oil  for  paint. 

Consult  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1903;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Pepper  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  1905; 
Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv, 
1903.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Jetti.  A  former  Cochimi  rancheria  3 
leagues  n.  of  Loreto  mission.  Lower  Cali- 
fornia.—Picolo  (1702)  in  Lettres  Edifi- 
antes,  ii,  63,  1841. 

Jews  and  Indiana.  See  Last  Ten  Tribes, 
Popular  fallacies, 

Jiaspi.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri,  visited  by  Father  Kino  about 
1697  and  by  him  named  Rosario.  It  was 
situated  on  thew.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro, 
probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Ftospect,  8.  Arizona.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
JUtpi.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hi»t.  Mex..  4th  s.,  i, 
279, 1866.  RoMurio.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Adz.  and  N.  Mex.,  856, 1887,  (Jiasp!,  or). 

Jioamoraohio.  A  former  Tarahumare 
settlement  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323,  1864. 

Jicara.      (Mex.   Span.:    'small  gourd 
vessel  or  basket ' ) .    A  former  Tepehuane 
pueblo  in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission. 
8.  Pedro  Jioara.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog.,  319, 1864. 

Jioarilla  (Mex.  Span.:  *  little  basket'). 
An  Athapascan  tribe,  first  so  called  by 
Spaniards  because  of  their  expertness  in 
making  vessels  of  basketry.  They  ap- 
parently formed  a  part  of  the  Vaqueroa 
of  early  Spanish  chronicles,  althougli,  ac- 
cording to  their  creation  legend,  they  have 
occui)ied  from  the  earliest  period  the 
mountainous  region  of  s.  e.  Colorado  and 
N.  New  Mexico,  their  range  at  various 
periods  extending  eastward  to  w.  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  and  into  n.  w.  Texas. 
The  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande,  and  Canadian 
rs.  figure  in  their  genesis  myth  ( Mooney 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  xi,  200, 1898),  but  their 
traditions  seem  to  center  about  Taos  and 
the  heads  of  Arkansas  r.  They  regard  the 
kindred  MescalerosandalsotheNavahoas 
enemies,  and,  according  to  Mooney,  their 
alliances  and  blood  mixture  have  been 
with  theUte  and  Taos.  In  language  they 
are  more  closely  related  to  the  Siescalcros 
than  to  the  Navaho  or  the  Arizona 
Apache.  The  Jicarillas  were  first  men- 
tioned by  this  name  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Later,  their  different  bands  were 
designated  Carlanes,  Caleb ufines,  Quar- 
telejos,  etc.,  after  their  habitat  or  chief- 
tains. The  Spaniards  established  a  mis- 
sion among  them  within  a  few  leagues  of 
Taos,  N.  Mex.,  in  1733,  which  prospered 
for  only  ashort  time.  They  were  regarded 
as  a  worthless  people  by  both  the  Spanish 
settlers  of  New  Mexico  and  their  Ameri- 
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can  successors,  in  raids  for  plunder  the 
worst  of  the  Apache  tribes,  more  treacher- 
ous and  cruel  and  less  brave  and  eneraetic 
warriors  than  the  Ute,  but  equally  fond 
of  intoxicants.  While  they  sometimes 
planted  on  a  small  scale,  they  regarded 
theft  as  a  natural  means  of  support  The 
ffovemor  of  New  Mexico  in  1863  induced 
250  of  the  tribe  to  settle  on  Rio  Puerco,  but 
failure  to  ratify  the  treaty  caused  them  to 
go  on  the  warpath,  maintaining  hostility 
until  their  defeat  by  United  States  trooji 
in  1854.  Henceforward  they  were  nomi- 
nally at  peace,  although  committing  many 
petty  thefts.  In  1 870  they  resided  on  the 
Maxwell  gnnt  in  n.  k.  New  Mexico,  the 
sale  of  which  necessitated  their  removal. 
In  1872  and  again  in  1878  an  attempt  was 
made  to  move  them  s.  to  Ft  Stanton,  but 


JICARILLA.      (aGUSTIN   VIJIl) 

most  of  them  were  permitted  to  go  to  the 
Tierra  Amarilla,  on  tlie  n.  confines  of  the 
territory,  on  a  reservation  of  900  eq.  m. 
set  aside  in  1874.  Their  annuities  being 
suspended  in  1878  on  account  of  their  re- 
fusal to  move  southward  in  accordance 
with  an  act  of  Congress  of  that  year,  they 
resorted  to  thieving.  In  1880  the  act  of 
1878  was  repealed,  and  a  new  reservation 
was  set  aside  on  the  Rio  Navajo,  to  which 
they  were  removed.  Here  they  remained 
until  1883,  when  they  were  transferred  to 
Ft  Stanton,  but  in  1887  were  a^ain  re- 
turned to  the  reservation  eetaside  for  them 
in  the  Tierra  Amarilla  region  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  Feb.  11  of  that  year,  where 
they  have  since  resided.  Of  this  reser- 
vation 129,313.35  acres  have  been  allotted 


to  the  Indians,  and  280.44  acres  reserved 
for  mission,  school,  and  agency  purposes; 
the  remainder,  comprising  286,400  acres, 
is  unallotted.  Their  population  in  1905 
was  795.  The  present  divisions  of  the 
Jicarilla,  as  recorded  by  Mooney  (MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1897),  are:  Apatsiltlizhihi. 
Dachizhozhin,  Golkahin,  Ketsilind,  and 
Saitinde.  (p.  w.  h.) 

ApMhetXiMurillM  -€ortez(1799)in  Pac.R.R.Rep., 
Ill,  119,  1856.  BX'-xAi.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie. 
6, 1884  (Navaho  name).  Oioarillaa.— MS.  of  1784 
quoted  oy  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  184, 
1890.  Hiekory.— Cones,  Oarc^  Diary,  222,  1900. 
loarilla  Apa<di6a.~Amy  in  Ind.  Aff .  Rep.  1867. 204, 
1868.  loeariUaApMhaa.— Ibid.,217,1861.  leharilU 
ApaehM.— Ibid.,  1864,  495, 1865.  lioarrillas.— Bent 
(1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  80th  Cong.,  lat  seaiL. 
11.  1848.  Jaoaxilla  ApadiM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  828, 
1875.  JaoarriUa  Apaohaa.— Bell,  New  Tracka  in 
N.  Am.,  1, 184,  1869.  Jaoorilla.— Latham  in  Ptyx^ 
Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  Vl,  74,  1854.  ^earaa.— Qibba, 
Letter  to  Hiegina,  B.  A.  £.,1866.  Ji«ax«lla 
Apaehes.— Meriwether  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  84th 
Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  15,  1856.  Jieazila  Apaehe.— Tay- 
lor Tn  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12, 1863.  Jioarilla.~Ri- 
vera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  leg.  960. 1736.  Jieaiilla 
A|»adiea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  434, 1853.  JioariUeroa.— 
Keane  In  Stanford,  Compend.,  464, 1878.  Jieazi- 
Uoa.— Morgan  in  N.Am.  Re  v.,  58, 1870.  Jioeazilla. 
Apaohe.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  65, 85th  Cong., Ist seiv.,  11, 
1858.  Jieoarrilla  Apaohaa.— Bell  in  Jour.  EthnoL 
Soc.  Lond..  I.  240,  1869.  Jiekorie.— Hi«s1iUi  MS. 
notes  on  Apache,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  ^oorilla.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  I,  243,1851.  JiootiUa  Apaehea.— 
Simpson,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.  KiM-iiidi.— 
Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897  (Mescalero 
name).  Fop-tarfii.— Ibid,  ('mountain  Apache': 
Kiowa  name).  liorthernApaahea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
142, 1850.  Pe + y'-f*.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  6, 1^ 
(Navaho  name).  W-ke-e-wai-i-ne.— Hodge,  field 
notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Picuris name).  Tan-nah-ahia- 
ea.— Yarrow  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  470, 1879 
('men  of  the  woodland').  TaanI'B(.~MooneT, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E. ,  1897  ( Mescalero  name,  poesibiy 
from taahi,  *  aboTe.'  'beyond' ).  TiooxiUaa.— Simp- 
son in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  57, 1850  (misprint).  T&idA— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1^  (own  name). 
Tu-sa-be'.— ten  Kate,  S/nonymie,  8, 1884  (Tesuque 
name).  Xioarillaa.— MS. of  1724 quoted  bv  Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papen,  v,  192, 1890. 

Jitiioriolii.  A  former  poeblo,  apparent- 
ly of  the  Teguima  Opata,  on  the  upper 
Kio  Sonora  between  Bacuachi  and  Anzpe, 
in  Sonora.  Mexico.  It  was  doabtlees 
abandoned  prior  to  the  17th  century. 
Jitisoriohi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
489, 1892.  Ti-ji-s^ri-ohi.— Bandelier,  Qilded  Man, 
182, 1893  (misprint). 

Jlaacs.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purlsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

Jlaaos.— Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861- 
Jlaous.— Ibid. 

Joasteh  ( '  heron ' ).  An  Iroquois  clan. 
Jo-as'-Mh.— Morgan,  L^gue  Iroq.,  80, 1851  (Sene- 
ca form).  Otinanchshel-— French  writer  (1666) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ll,  47, 1855. 

Jooomet.  A  warlike  nomadic  tribe  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  which,  with  the 
Janos,  ranged  to  the  n.  of  theCasasGrandes 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  westward 
to  Fronteras,  Sonora,  later  becoming  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Apache  (Bandelier in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  91,  1890).  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.»  59,  18d4)  classes  them  as  a 
part  of  the  Faraon  Apache  and  as  distinct 
from  the  Jacomis,  who,  however,  wera 
doubtless  the  same.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
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Hcgomet.— De  I'Isle,  Carte  Hex.  et  Floride,  1708. 
Jaeome.— Humboldt,  Atlas,  1st  map,  1811.  Jaeo- 
mia.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  69,  1864.  Jooomaoa— 
Doc.  CO.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.,  v,  129, 
1857.  JoeonMa.— Kino  (1690),  ibid.  i.  280,  1856. 
Jooomia.~Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  154,  1863. 
Zdoomaa.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  591. 1726. 

Jooonottla.  A  former  Tepehuane  pue- 
blo in  Duraofi^o,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission. 

8.  Jo9i  de  Jooonoatla.— Orosco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  818, 
1864. 

John  Bay.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  speak- 
ing the  Tenino  language,  formerl^r  living 
on  John  Day  r.,  Greg.,  having  their  prin- 
cipal village  4  m.  above  the  mouth.  By 
treaty  of  1865  they  were  placed  on  Warm 
Springs  ree.,  Oreg.,  where  there  are  about 
50  survivors.  (  l.  p.  ) 

Doek-spiis.— U.S. Stat.,  xn.  963, 1868.  John  Dart.— 
Thompson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  285, 1854.  John  Day's 
river.— Gibbsin  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417. 1865.  Tflk- 
nA'sh.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  743.  1896 
(Tenino  name  for  John  Dav  r.).  Tilkapfi'sh- 
Ifaia.— Ibid,   (sig.:  *  people  of  John  Day  r.' V 

John  Hiekt'  Town.  A  former  Seminole 
settlement  w.  of  Payne's  savanna,  in  n. 
Florida,  occupied  by  Mikasuki  Indians. — 
Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  5>U7, 1822. 

Johnnys.  A  Hankutchin  village  situa- 
ted on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  whe.re  the  min- 
ing camp  of  Eagle  now  is.  It  'was  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Katshikotin,  whose  chief  was 
known  as  John. — Schwatka,  Recon.  in 
Alaska,  87,  1885. 

Johnson,  John.    See  Enmegahbowh, 

Johnstown.  A  former'Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  the  upper  waters  of  Chattahoo- 
chee r.,  probably  in  the  n.  part  of  Hall 
CO.,  Georgia. 

John's  Towa.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1887. 

Johnstown.  A  new  settlement  ''where 
the  Iroquois  were  thereafter  to  speak," 
instead  of  at  Orange  or  New  Albanv, 
N.  Y.— Doc  of  18th  cent,  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  X,  98,  1858. 

Jolee.  A  former  Seminoletown  in  Flor- 
ida, on  the  w.  bank  of  Apalachicola  r.,  60 
m.  above  its  mouth,  apparently  at  or  near 
the  present  lola  in  Calhoun  co. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
27,  1826. 

Jolly,  John.  A  Cherokee  chief,  noted 
as  the  adopted  father  of  Gen.  Samuel 
Houston,  and  later  chief  of  the  Arkansas 
band  of  Cherokee.  His  native  name  was 
Ahillnd^gT,  *He  throws  away  the  drum.' 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  Tennessee,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hiwassee,  where  an 
island  still  preserves  his  name,  and  it  was 
here  that  Houston  came  to  live  with  him, 
remaining  3  years  and  acquiring  a  life- 
long friendship  for  his  adopted  people. 
In  1818  Jolly  removed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Mississippi  and  joined  the  Arkansas 
bcmd,  whose  chief  he  became  a  few  years 
later  on  the  death  of  ToUunteeskee. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  507, 1900. 

Jonatas.    A  former  Chumashan  village. 


tributary  to  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Gatschet  in  Chief 
Engrs.  Rep.,  pt.  iii,  553,  1876. 

Joneadih  {JtZ-ne-a-dthf  *  beyond  the 
point' — Hewitt).  A  former  Seneca  vil- 
lage on  All^henv  r.,  nearly  opposite  Sal- 
amanca, N.  Y. — Morgan,  League  Iroq., 
466,  1851. 

Jones,  Peter  ( Kahkewaquonaby,  Kahke- 
wagwonnaby).  A  mixed-blood  Missis- 
auga  chief,  missionary,  and  author;  bom 
Jan.  1, 1802,  died June29, 1856.  Hisfather 
was  a  white  man  of  Welsh  descent  named 
Augustus  Jones,  who  maintained  the 
closest  friendship  with  Brant  during  the 
latter^s  life.  Peter's  mother  was  Tuh- 
benahneeguay,  daughter  of  Wahbanosay, 
a  chief  of  the  Missisauga  on  Credit  r.,  at 
the  extreme  w.  end  of  L.  Ontario,  where, 
on  a  tract  of  land  known  as  Burlington 
heights,  Peter  and  his  brother  John  were 
bom.  He  remained  with  his  tribe,  fol- 
-  lowing  their  customs  and  accompanying 
them  on  their  excursions,  until  his  16th 
year,  when  his  fother,  who  was  then  a 
government  surveyor,  had  him  baptized 
by  Rev.  Ralph  Leeming,  an  English  Epis- 
copal minister,  at  the  Mohawk  church 
on  Grand  r.,  near  Brantford,  Ont  Hav- 
ing professed  religion  at  a  campmeet- 
ing  held  near  Ancaster,  Ont,  and  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  religious  exercises  of 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Peter 
was  sent  oh  a  missionary  tour,  in  1827,  to 
L.  Simcoe,  St  Clair,  Muncey,  and  other 
points  in  w.  Ontario,  although  not  yet 
ordained.  He  had  by  this  time  enter^ 
upon  his  literary  work,  as  in  this  year  was 

Eublished  a  hymn  book  translated  by 
im  into  Chippewa.  He  was  constituted 
a  deacon  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
conference  in  1830,  and  as  minister  by 
Rev.  George  Marsden  at  the  Toronto 
conference  in  1833.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  devoted  chiefly  to  missionary 
work  among  the  Missisauga  and  Chip- 
pewa, and  to  some  extent  amon^  the 
Iroquois.  His  position  as  a  Christian 
pastor  and  ruling  chief  of  his  tribe  gave 
him  great  influence,  not  only  among  his 
own  people,  but  among  all  the  Chippewa 
tribes.  He  visited  England  and  New 
York,  and  made  repeated  journeys  to 
Toronto  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work 
and  in  behalf  of  his  people.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  titles 
of  the  Credit  Indians  to  their  lands  were 
perfected.  Although  inured  to  out-<loor 
life  and  of  a  somewhat  robust  frame,  his 
constitution  began  to  yield  to  excessive 
exposures,  resulting  in  his  death,  near 
Brantford,  in  1856.  A  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memoir,  in  1857,  with  the 
inscription:  "Erected  by  the  Ojibeway 
and  other  Indian  tribes  to  their  revered 
and  beloved  chief,  Kahkewaquonaby  (the 
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Rev.  Peter  Jones)/'  A  memorial  tablet 
was  placed  by  his  family  in  the  Indian 
churi:h  at  the  New  Credit  settlement. 

Ryerson  (Ojebway  Indians,  18,  1861) 
describes  Jones  as  **a  man  of  athletic 
frame,  as  well  as  of  masculine  intellect;  a 
man  of  clear  perception,  good  judgment, 
great  decision  of  character;  a  sound 
preacher,  fervent  and  powerful  in  his 
appeals;  very  well  informed  on  general 
subjects,  extensively  acquainted  with 
men  and  things.'*  His  wife  was  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  who  with  4  sons  survived 
him.  His  seventh  son,  Peter  E.  Jones, 
who  bore  his  father's  name  (Kah-ke-war 
quo-na-by),  was  editor  of  a  periodical. 
The  Indian,  published  at  Hagersville, 
Ont.,  in  1885-86. 

In  addition  to  the  volume  of  hymns, 
first  printed  in  1829,  republished  in  1836, 
and  in  various  enlarged  editions  in  later 
years,  Jones  translated  also  into  Chip- 
pewa a  volume  of  Additional  Hymns 
(1861),  an  Ojibway  Spelling  Book  (1828), 
Part  of  the  New  Testament  (1829),  The 
First  Book  of  Moses  (1835),  and  Part  of 
the  Discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church  in  Canada  (1835^.  He  also  wrote 
the  Life  and  Journals  of  Kah-ke-wa-quo- 
na-by  (Rev.  Peter  Jones),  1860,  and  a 
History  of  the  Ojebwajr  Indians,  with 
Especial  Reference  to  thtiir  Conversion  to 
Christianity,  1861.  CJonsult  Pilling,  Ril)- 
liog.  Algonq.  Lang.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1891. 

Jones'  Biver.  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  Kingston  township,  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  in  1703.— Cotton  (1703)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  ii,  244, 1830. 

Jonondes  {I>iionon^clese\  *at  the  high 
mountain').  A  former  Iroquois  village 
belonging  to  the  Bear  clan;  location  un- 
known, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
Jonondese.— Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  120, 
1833.     Jonondeteh.— Ibid.,  121. 

Joqnizara.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861.    Cf.  Josquigard, 

Jore  (probably  from  Ayd^ll^yl,  *  little 
place,'  i.  e.,  'little  town';  abbreviated 
Ayd^li),  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  lola  cr.,  an  upper  branch  of  Little 
Tennessee  r.,  N.  C.  (j.  m.  ) 

IoIa.— Prosent  map  form.  Jore.— Bartram.  Trav- 
els, 371,  872, 1792.  Joree.— Doc.  of  1755  cited  by 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887. 

Joseph.  The  leaderof  the  Nez  Perces  in 
the  hostilities  of  1877.  His  mother  was  a 
Nez  Perc6,  his  father  a  Cayuse,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  Joseph  from  his  teacher, 
the  missionary  Spalding,  who  was  with 
Dr  Whitman  and  who  went  to  the  Idaho 
country  in  the  late  thirties  of  the  19th 
century.  Chief  Joseph's  native  name  was 
Hinmaton-yalatkit(/j  mm// ton,  *  thunder'; 
yaiatkit,  'coming  from  the  water  up  over 
the  land.'— Miss  McBeth),  but  both  he 
and  his  brother  Ollicot  were  often  called 


Joseph,  as  if  it  werea  family  name.  Joseph 
was  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  impressive 
features,  and  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able Indians  within  the  borders  of  the 
Union.  The  treaty  of  1863,  by  which  the 
whitesobtained  arightto  the  Wallowa  val- 
ley, the  ancient  home  of  Joseph's  band  in 
N.  E.  Oregon,  was  not  recognized  by  Jo- 
seph and  the  Indians  sympathizing  with 
him,  who  continued  to  dwell  there  in 
spite  of  collisions  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  which  became  more  and 
more  frequent.  The  matter  of  removing 
these  Indians  to  the  Lapwai  res.  in  Idaho, 
after  the  failure  of  a  commission  the  pre- 
vious year,  was  proceeding  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  when  outrageous  acts  on  the 
part  of  the  white  settlers  caused  the  Nez 
rerc^s  to  break  loose  and  attack  the  aet- 
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tlements.  War  was  declared.  After  sev- 
eral engagements,  in  which  the  whites 
lost  severely,  Joseph  displayed  remarka- 
aMe  generalship  in  a  retreat  worthy  to  be 
remembere<i  with  that  of  Xenpphon's  teji 
thousand  ( Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
714,  1896).  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
front  of  him  was  Col.  Miles,  behind  Gen. 
Howard,  on  his  flank  Col.  Sturgis  and  his 
Indian  scouts,  Joseph  brought  his  little 
band,  incommoded  with  women  and  chil- 
dren, to  within  50  miles  of  the  Canadian 
border,  their  objective  point,  when  they 
were  cut  off  by  fresh  troops  in  front  and 
forced  to  surrender  conditionally  on 
Oct.  5,  1877.  Not  only  the  conduct 
of  the  Nez  Percys  during  this  retreat  of 
more  than  1,000  miles,  but  also  the 
military  and  tactical  skill  displayed  by 
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their  leader,  won  unstinted  praise  from 
their  conquerors.  The  promises  made  to 
Jo8eph  and  his  people  were  ignored,  and 
the  Indians, numbering431,  were  removed 
to  Ft  Leavenworth,  Kans.,and  afterward 
to  Indian  Ter.,  where  they  remained  for 
several  years,  always  yearning  for  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Idaho.  In  1 883 
a  party  of  33  women  and  children  were 
allowed  to  eo  hack  to  their  old  home, 
and  were  followed  the  next  year  hy  118 
others.  Joseph  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  his  DJEmd,  however,  numbering 
150,  were  notpermitte<l  to  return  to  Idaho, 
but  were  sent  to  the  Colville  res..  Wash. 
He  lived  to  visit  President  Roosevelt  and 
Oen.  Miles  at  Washington  in  Mar.,  1903, 
butdiedatNespelim,  on  the  Colville  res., 
Wash.,  Sept.  21,  1904.  According  to  the 
Indian  agent  he  had  become  reconciled  to 
civilization  in  his  last  years,  lending  his 
aid  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
his  tribe,  and  discouraging  gambling  and 
drunkenness. 

Josqnigard.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861.    Cf.  Joauizara, 

Jotars.  A  n  unidentified  tribe  ot  Texas, 
mentioned  in  the  MeziSres  MS.  of  1779, 
together  with  the  Kichai  and  Nasoni, 
from  whom  an  epidemic  had  spread  to 
the  Tawakoni,  Caddo,  and  other  tribes. 
The  Jotars  lived  in  a  locality  remote 
from  Nacogdoches,  probably  toward  the 

N.  W.  (H.  E.  B.) 

Jove.  A  formerOpata  division  inhabit- 
ing principally  the  valley  of  the  stream  on 
which  Sahuaripa  (lat  29**,  Ion.  109°)  is 
situated,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and  extend- 
ing E.  into  Chihuahua,  to  ami  including 
the  village  of  Dolores  on  a  s.  tributary 
of  Rio  Aroe.  Its  members  are  now 
completely  Mexicanized.  The  language 
spoken  differed  dialectical ly  from  the 
Opata  proper  and  the  Eudeve.  The  Jova 
settlements  were  Arivechi,  Chamada, 
Natora,  Ponida,  Sahuaripa  (in  part),  San 
Mateo,  Malzura,  Santa  Marfa  de  los  Do- 
lores, Santo  Tomas,  Satechi  (?),  Servas, 
Setasura,  and  Teopari.  (f.  w.  h.) 

JalMi.— Davila.  Sonora  Hist.,  816.  1894.  Joba.— 
Ibid..  817.  Jobal.— Orozco  y  Berra.  GeoK..  345, 1864. 
JobalM.— Ibid.  Jora.— Ibid.  Ovas.— Ibid.  Sahoa- 
ripaa.— Ibid. 

Joytiidaehi  Apparently  a  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Opata  in  the  Sierra  de  Baserac, 
one  of  the  n.  w.  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
in  N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii.  68,  1890. 

Joyyan.  Mentioned  by  La  Harpe  ( Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  VI,  277, 1886),  together  with  the 
Qiiidehais,  Naouydiches,  Huanchan^s, 
and  others,  as  a  wandering  tribe,  appar- 
ently w.  of  southern  Arkansas  in  1719. 
Unidentified. 

Juajona.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
Patiago,  near  h'an  Xavier  del  6ac  in  s. 
Arizona;  visited   by    Kino  and  Mange 


in  1699. — Mange  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889. 

Juan  Bantitta.  A  Ka^ua  village  of  the 
Cabezon  division,  in  San  Bernardino  co., 
Cal.— Burton  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  Sdsess.,  117,  1857. 

Jnanenot.  A  Shoshonean  division  on 
the  California  coast,  named  from  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  (q.  v. ),  at  which  they 
were  principally  gathered,  extending  n. 
to  Alisos  cr.  and  s.  to  a  point  between 
San  Onofre  and  Las  Flores  crs.  Their 
language  forms  one  group  with  those  of 
the  Luiseftos,  Kawia,  and  Aguas  Calien- 
tes  (3.  v.).  According  to  Ames  (Rep. 
Mission  Inds.,  5, 1873)  there  were  only  40 
individuals  in  the  neighborhood  in  1873; 
of  these  most  are  now  dead  and  the  re- 
mainder scattered. 

Gaitohim.— Gat8chet  in  Rep.  Chief  of  Engre.,  pt.  8, 
565.  1876.  Joaaenoa.— Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905  (so 
called  by  the  Indiaiu)  and  Spaniards).  Netela.— 
Hale,  EthDog.  and  Philol.,  222,  1846  (sig.  'my 
language'). 

Jndae.  The  largest  of  three  large  Pima 
rancherias  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th 
century,  now  probably  known  by  some 
other  name. — Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  404,  1748. 

Jndota.  A  village  or  community  s.  of 
the  mouth  of  Trinitv  r.,  Tex.,  in  a  region 
generally  controlled  by  tribes  of  the  At- 
tocapan  family  in  the  17th  century. 
Jaodoaa.— Uhde.  Lender,  159.  1861.  Judoaa.— De 
risle,  map  (1700)  In  Winsor,  Hist.  Am..  11.  294, 
1886. 

Jngelnnte.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  division 
on  Shageluk  and  Innoko  rs. ,  Alaska;  pop. 
150  in  1880.  It  included  the  villages  of 
Anilukhtakpak,  Inselnostlinde,  Intenlei- 
den,  Khuligichakat,  Kuingshtetakten, 
Kvigimpainagmute,  and  Vagitchitchate. 
Ohagelok  aettlements.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census. 
Alaska,   12,    1884.     IiduOit-IiiceliiuL— Schott  in 


Erman,  Archiv,  yii,  480.  1849  (misprint).  Jiurel- 
nuten.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7,  1855. 
Jugabiuts.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  517, 
1878.  Ounag ountohag u^liouf'iout.— Zagoskin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850.  Shage- 
look—Whymper,  Alaska,  map,  1869.  Shageluk.— 
8ohwatka,  Rep.  on  Ala.ska,  101, 1885.  Shaglook.— 
Whymper.  Alaska,  265,  1869.  Takai'-yakho- 
tan'a.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  26,  1877 
(Athapascan  name).  Yogelaut.— Zagoskin  (1842) 
quotea  by  Petroff  in  10th  Censup,  Alaska.  37,  1884. 

Juiohnn.  A  Costanoan  division  or  vil- 
lage in  California,  speaking  a  dialect  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  Mutsun. — Arroyo 
de  la  Cuesta.  Idiomas  Califomias,  MS. 
trans.,  B.  A.  E. 

Jnkiatme.  The  Moquelumnan  Indians 
on  whose  land  the  San  Rafael  mission, 
Cal. ,  was  built.  Their  language  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Chokuyem,  and  their  name 
may  be  a  distorted  form  of  the  same 
word. 

Joukionsm^.— Duflot  de  Mofra8,  Expl.,  11,  391, 1844. 
Jouakionsm^.— Shea,  Catholic  Miss.,  109.  1855. 
BanRafaellndians.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
III.  195.  1877.  TonUouime.— Latham  in  Trans. 
Phllol.  Soc.  Lond.,  82, 1856  (misquoted). 

Jalianehaab.  A  Danish  colony  and  Es- 
kimo settlement  on  a  small  island,  lat 
60**  43^  s.  Greenland. 
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JolianehMb.-— Graab.  Exped.  Greenland,  map, 
1837.  Kakortok.— Meddelelser  om  Gronland,  xvi, 
map,  1896. 

JulimeSoi.  A  former  tribe  in  n.  e. 
Mexico,  probably  of  the  Coahuiltecan 
linguistic  family,  which  was  gathered  into 
the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Vizarron  de 
loe  Pausanes,  in  Coahuila,  in  1737. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Jumano.  A  tribe  of  unknown  affinity, 
first  seen,  although  not  mentioned  by 
name,  about  the  oeginning  of  1536  by 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  the  Con- 
choe  with  the  Rio  Grande,  or  northward 
to  about  the  s.  boundary  of  New  Mexico. 
They  were  next  visited  in  1582  by  An- 
tonio de  Espejo,  who  called  them  Juma- 
nos  and  Patarabueyes,  stating  that  they 
numbered  10,000  in  five  villages  along  the 
Rio  Grande  from  the  Conchos  junction 
northward  for  12  days'  journey.  Most  of 
their  houses  were  built  of  sod  or  earth  and 
grass,  with  flat  roofe;  they  cultivated 
maize,  beans,  calabashes,  etc.  When 
visited  in  1598  by  Juan  de  Ofiate,  who 
called  them  Rayados  on  account  of  their 
striated  faces,  a  part  at  least  of  the  Juma- 
no resided  in  several  villages  near  the 
Salinas,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  New 
Mexico,  the  four  principal  ones  being 
called  Atripuy,  Genobey,  Quelotetrey, 
and  Pataotrey.  From  about  1622  these 
were  administered  to  by  the  Franciscan 
Fray  Juan  de  Salas,  missionary  at  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  request  of  50  Jumano,  who 
visited  Isleta  in  July,  1629,  an  independ- 
ent mission,  under  the  name  San  Isidore, 
was  established  among  them  in  the  Sa- 
linas, but  the  main  body  of  the  tribe  at 
this  time  seems  to  have  resided  300  m.  e. 
of  Santa  F^,  probably  on  the  Arkansas, 
within  the  present  Kansas,  where  they 
were  said  to  oe  also  in  1632.  Forty  years 
later  there  were  Jumano  15  leagues  e.  of 
the  Piros  and  Tigua  villages  of  the  Sa- 
linas, not  far  from  Pecos  r.,  who  were 
administered  by  the  priest  at  Quarai. 
About  this  time  the  Salinas  pueblos  were 
abandoned  on  account  of  Apache  depre- 
dations. The  Jumano  did  not  participate 
in  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680-92,  but 
before  it  was  quelled,  i.  e.,  in  Oct.,  1683, 
200  of  the  tribe  visited  the  Spaniards 
at  El  Paso,  to  request  missionaries,  but 
owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  affairs 
by  reason  of  the  revolt  in  the  n.,  the  re- 
quest was  not  granted.  In  the  following 
year  friars  visited  the  Jumano  in  s.  Texas, 
and  within  this  decade  they  became 
known  to  the  French  under  the  name 
Choumans.  Various  references  to  them 
are  made  during  the  18th  century,  in- 
cluding the  perhaps  significant  statement 
by  Cabello  (Informe,  1784,  MS.  cited  by 
H.  E.  Bolton,  inPn,  1906)  that  '*the 
Taguayazes  (Wichita)  are  known  in  New 


Mexico  by  the  name  of  Jumanes  also.*' 
As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury they  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Kiowa,  and  again  as  living  near 
Lampazas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Mexico.  The 
tribal  name  was  once  applied  to  the 
Wichita  mts.  in  Oklahoma,  and  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  **  Mesa  Jumanes'*  of  New 
Mexico.  See  Bandeher  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  IV,  268,  1892;  Benavides,  Memo- 
rial (1630),  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  xiv,  46, 
51, 1901;  Vetancurt(1693),TeatTo  Ameri- 
cana, III,  304,  repr;  1871.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
AumaaM.— Uhde,  Lander,  121, 1861  (near  Lampa- 
808,  N.  Leon).  Bonadoa.— Doc.  of  l796qootea  by 
Oroisco  y  Berra,  Geog..  382, 1864* striped ^  same?). 
OhaumMiet. — Charlevoix,  New  France,  Shea  ed., 
lY,  78, 1870.  Ohomanea.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  264 . 1 723. 
Ghomana.— Doc.  of  1699  in  Margry,  D4c.,  iv,  816, 
1880.  Chomttnaa.— Barcia,  op.  cit,  271.  Ohonmaii.^ 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ni,  299.  1878. 
ChoumaBM.— Barcia,  op.  cit,  283.  Ohoamaiia.— 
Douay  (ca.  1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  DiacoT.,  205, 
1852.  Choomar.— Joutel  (1687)  in  MarRnr,  D^, 
111,410. 1878.  Ohoomenea.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Ck>U.  La.,  i,  137,  1846.  Daramaaaa.— Duro, 
Don  Dieco  de  Pelialofla,  68.  1882.  Hnmaaaa.— 
Perea,  Verdadera  Rel^  2,  1632.  Hnmaaaa  de 
Tompiraa.— Brion  de  la  Tour,  Map  N.  Am.,  1779 

i confounded  with  Tompiros).  Hnmaaaa  da 
!ompiraa.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776. 
Humaaoa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  28.  1852. 
Humat.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  70, 1864  (believed 
bv  Bandelier  to  be  identical;  see  Xumas  below). 
Sumnnas  da  Tompiraa.— Morse,  Atla.s  map  52,1812. 
Ipataragiiitaa.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Con- 
quista,  169, 1742  (probably identical).  Umaaas.— 
Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  228,264.1858  (after  Sig- 
uenza,  1691-96).  Inmanaa.— Sanson,  L'Am<^rique. 
map;  27, 1657.  lumaaoa.— Mendo^a  (1586)  in  Hak- 
luyt,  Voy.,  459, 466, 1600.  Jnmaaaa.— Espeio  (1582) 
in  Doc.  In4d.,  xv,  186,  1871.  Jumaaas.— Whipple. 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  HI,  pt  8.  118,  1856  (misquoting 
Hakluyt).  Jumaaoat.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  29,  1852.  Jnmaaoa.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay.  163. 
1744.  Jomaa.— Orozco  y  Berra  (1864)  quoted  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Bui.,  i,  81,  1883.  Lomaaoa.— Davis. 
Span.  Oonq.  N.  Mex.,  242, 1869.  Parabuyeia.— De 
I'lsle,  Atlas  Nouveau.  map  59,  1783.  Pataraibiia- 
fM.— Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i.  268, 1869. 
PatanOniayaa.— Espejo  (1582)  in- Doc.  InM.,  xv, 
168. 1871.  Patarabuyaa.— MendOQa  (1586)  in  HalL- 
luyt,  Voy.,  459.  16(Jo.  Piitarabyaa.— Heylen,  Cos- 
mog.,  1072,  1703.  Ea7adoa.-Oflate(1508)  In  Doc 
In^.,xvi,  266,1871.  Krayadoa.— Ibid.  Bomaaas.— 
Duro,  Don  Dieso  de  Pefialosa.  56,  1882.  Tarra- 
lomaaat.— Linschoten.Descriptiondel'Am^riqne. 
map  1 ,  1638 (confused  with  Tarahumare?) .  Tata- 
rabueyaa.— Rodriguez,  Relacion,  in  Doc.  InM.,  xv, 
97, 1871.  Tlmaaoa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  519, 
1851  (misidentified  with  Yumas).  Zoomaaaa.— 
Doc.  of  1699  in  Margry,  D4c.,  iv,  816,  1880. 
Zumaaaa.— OfLate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi.  114, 
1871.  Zumaaaa.:— Del'Isle.  Map  Am.  Septentrion- 
ale,1700.  Zumarias.— Espejo  (1582)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XV.  168,  1871.  Zomaa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Bui.,  1, 81, 1883  (said  to  be  a  16th  century  name). 
ZunUMaa.— Oflate  (1596)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  266, 
1871.  Tnmaaoa.— Bent  (1846)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  242,  1851.  Zumaaaa.— Vetancurt  (1698) » 
Teatro  Mex.,  in.  308, 1871. 

Junalntka  (corruption  of  TsvmMiiMkfUlAj 
*he  tries  repeatedly,  but  fails').  A 
former  noted  chief  of  the  East  Cherokee 
in  North  Carolina.  In  the  Creek  war  of 
1813-14  he  led  a  detachment  of  warriors 
to  the  sui)port  of  Gen.  Jackson,  and  did 
eood  service  at  the  bloody  battle  of  the 
Horseshoe  Bend.  Having  boasted  on 
setting  out  that  he  would  exterminate  the 
Creeks,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  on  his 
return  that  some  of  that  tribe  were  still 
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alive,  whence  the  name  iokinely  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  frienas.  He  ¥^nt  west 
with  his  people  in  the  removal  of  1838, 
but  returned  to  North  Carolina,  and  as  a 
special  recognition  of  his  past  services  was 
ffiven  citizenship  rights  and  a  tract  of 
land  at  Cheowa,  near  the  present  Rob- 
binsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C.,  where  he 
died  in  1858.  See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,97,  164-5,  1900. 

Jnnatea.  A  former  tribe  or  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  from  which  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  drew  some 
of  its  neophytes. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Jonetre.  A  mined  pueblo  of  the  Tewa 
in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885.    See  Tajiwie. 

Judamao.  A  former  village,  presumaoly 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Juniata  Tfrom  Tyu^na^ycUe,  *  projecting 
rock,'  in  tne  Seneca  and  other  I]x>quois 
dialects,  a  name  said  to  refer  to  a  stand- 
ing stone  to  which  the  Indians  paid  rev- 
erence.— Hewitt).  An  unidentified  tribe 
that  lived  at  and  about  the  mouth  of 
Juniata  r..  Pa.  Their  village,  known  by 
the  same  name,  was  situated  on  Duncan 
id.,  in  the  Susquehanna.  About  1648 
they  were  the  forced  auxiliaries  of  the 
Conestoga.  (j.  m.) 

Ihon-&-Do6t.— Writer  (ca.  1648)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penn..  i,  114. 1797.  lottaoM.— Map  (ca.  1614)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1, 1856.  Joha-A-does.— Stanford. 
U.  8.,  cxiTiii,  1819.  Juae&ut&.— Brainerd  (1745) 
quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  275, 1843  (the  village). 

Jnnostaea.  A  former  rancheria,  prob- 
ably Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange 
in  1699;  situated  near  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  in  the  present  s.  Arizona. — Mange 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
358,  1889. 

Janqaeindandeh  ( *  it  has  a  rock.' — Hew- 
itt). A  village,  probably  of  the  Hurons, 
situated  in  1766  on  Sanduskv  r.,  Ohio, 
24  m.  above  its  mouth. — Smitn,  Bouquet 
Exped.,  67,  1766. 

Janimdat  ( *  one  hill. ' — Hewitt) .  A  Hu- 
ron village  in  1756  on  a  small  creek  that 
empties  into  a  little  lake  below  the  mouth 
of  Sandusky  r.,  Seneca  co.,  Ohio. 
AyoBOBtoinia.— La  Jonqui^re  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  X,  240, 1858.  Ayonontout— Ibid., VI,  788. 
1855.  •Oamuidaffdi.-^uy  Park  conf.  (1775),  ibid., 
vin,  556, 1857.  Chennnda.— Croehan  (1759)  quoted 
by  Rupp.  West  Penn.,  146.  1846.  Oheaniidea.— 
Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,ii,296, 1798. 
OhinoBdeda.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mam.  Hist  Soo. 
Coll.,4th8., ix,261,1871.  Junundat— Peters (1760), 
ibid.,  258.  Sfmyendeand.— Smith!  1799)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  201.  1841.  Wyandot  Town.— 
Hutcliins,  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Jnraken.  Two  former  villages  under 
IroQUois  nile,  one  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  Susquehanna  r.,  just  below  the 
fork,  at  the  site  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  the 
other  on  the  left  bank  of  the  e.  branch  of 
the  Su9(juehanna. — Popple,  Nouv.  Carte 
Particulifire  de  VAm^rique  [n.  d.]. 

(j.  N.  B.  H.) 


Juris.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Jarlanooa.  A  former  village  on  the  In- 
dian trail  of  N.  Florida,  8  m.  e.  of  Alachua. 
Jefferys  (Topog.  N.  Am.,  chart,  67,  1762) 
has  here  a  river  joining  the  St  Johns  from 
the  s.  w. 

Jnnimpa.  Given  by  Rev.  J.  Cabal  leria 
(Hist.  San  Bernardino  Val.,  1902)  as  a 
former  village,  probably  Serrano,  at  River- 
side, 8*  California.  The  Spanish  Rancho 
Jurupa  shows  the  same  name. 

Jatun.    A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Yuton.— Fonlaneda  as  quoted  by  Sbipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla.,  586, 1881  (minprint).  Juton.— FOntaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575K  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Jaynbit  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  San  Gabriel  mission,  Los  Angeles 
CO.,  Cal.  The  locative  ending,  6f7,  snows 
the  name  to  be  Serrano  rather  than 
Gabrielefio. 

J^JubiL— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Boo.  Lond.,  vi, 
76, 1854.  JnyuUt.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,  i, 
894,1844. 

Kaadnaaa-hadai  ( Qlafcid  iw/a*  Xadjof-i^ 
*  dogfish  house  people ' ) .  A  subdivision 
of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a  family  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Haida,  living  in  s.  w.  Alaska. 
The  name  is  probably  derived  from  that 
of  a  particular  house.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

K'at  nas  :had*i'i.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  25. 1898.  aia'ad  aa'as  Xadi'-i— 8 wanton, 
Cont  Halda,  271, 1905. 

Kaake  (Qd^d^^).  A  Salish  tribe  which 
formerly  occupied  thes.  e.  coast  of  Valdez 
id.  Brit.  Col.,  and  spoke  the  Comox 
dialect.  It  is  now  extinct — Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Kaana.  The  Corncob  clan  of  the  pue- 
blo of  Taos,  N.  Mex. 

KUna-taflna.~Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 
{taiina=  'people') . 

Kaayaimnik.  A  Squawmish  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit  Col. — 
Brit.  Adm.  chart  no.  1917. 

Kaava  (Kad-yu),  A  pueblo  built,  oc- 
cupied, and  abandoned  by  the  Nam  be 
tribe  prior  to  the  Spanish  advent  in  the 
16th  century.  Situated  with  Agawano 
in  the  vicinitv  of  the  **  Santuario,'*  ii\the 
mountains  about  7  m.  b.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  on  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  F^  co., 
N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  84,  1892. 

Kabahseh  ( *  sturgeon ' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Abnaki. 

Ka-bS&'-sah.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877.  ICa- 
basa.— J.  Dyneley  Prince,  inf  n,  1906  (modem  St 
Francis  Abnaki  form). 

Kabaye.  A  tribe  or  village  formerly  in 
the  country  lying  between  Matagorda  bay 
and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  Joutel 
in  1687  obtained  the  name  from  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably 
closely  affiliated  to  Karankawan  tribes 
living  in  this  region.  They  are  probably 
identical  with  the  Cabia  of  Manzanet. 
See  Joutel  in  French^  Ji§^.y^l3^i^ 
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137,  152,  1846,  and  in  Margry,  D^.,  in, 
288, 1878;  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Indians, 
23,  25, 1891 .  Cf .  Kiabaka.  (  a.  c.  p.  ) 
Oabaiet.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  271, 1728.  Oabia.— Mas- 
sanet  n690),  MS.,  cited  by  Bolton,  infn,  1906. 
Kabayas.— Joutel,  Jour.  Voy.,  90, 1719. 

Kachegaret.  A  Kaviagraiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th  Census, 
Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Kach^ya  ( *  the  raven ' ) .  A  Knaiakho 
tana  division  residing  on  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Arctic  Exped.,  i, 
406,  1851. 

Kaohina.  A  term  applied  by  the  Hopi 
to  **8apematural  beings  impersonated  by 
men  wearing  masks  or  by  statuettes  in 
imitation  of  the  same'' ;  also  to  the  dances 
in  which  these  masks  figure.  See  Masks, 
Consult  Fewkes  ( 1 )  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
25,  1897;  (2)  2l8t  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  3,  1903; 
Voth  in  various  pube.  Field  Columbian 
Museum. 

Kaohina.  The  Sacred  Dancer  phratry 
of  the  Hopi,  comprising  the  Kachina, 
Gyazru  (Paroquet)  Angwusi  (Raven), 
Sikyachi  (Yellow  bird),  Tawamana 
(Black  bird),  Salabi  (Spruce),  and  Su- 
hubi  (Cottonwood)  clans.  They  claim 
to  have  come  from  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
lived  for  some  time  near  the  now  ruined 

Sueblo  of  Sikyatki. 
a-toi'-na.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891 
itc=^ch).     Ka-toi'-na  nyfi-m<i.—Pewkes    in   Am. 
inthrop.,  VII,  404, 1894  {nyH-mii  =  'phratry'). 

Kaohina.  The  name  of  two  distinct 
Sacred  Dancer  clans  of  the  Hopi,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Kachina,  the  other  to  the 
Honani  (Badger)  phratry.  The  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Hano  has  a  similar  clan. 
Kadi£na-t6wa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix.  851, 
1896  ( Tewa  name:  t6wa  =  *  people ' ) .  ia-tci-na.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89,  1891.  Katoina 
^HtwlL-Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  684. 1900 
(winwC  =  *c\8Jx*).  Ka-toi'-na  wiiii-wu.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii.  404, 1894. 

Kachinba  ('sacred-dancer spring').  A 
small  ruin  at  a  spr\ng  6  m.  from  Sikyatki 
and  about  e.  of  Walpi  pueblo,  n.  b.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  one  of  the  stopping  places 
of  the  Kachina  clan  of  the  Hopi,  whence 
the  name. — Fewkes  in  17th  Kep.  B.  A. 
E.,  589,  1898. 

Kachitnpal.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage connected  with  Purfsima  mission, 
Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Kachnawaaoharege.     A  former   fishing . 
station  of  the  Onondaga,  situated  w.  of 
Oneida  lake.    At  this  place  Col.  Schuvler 
held  a  conference  with  the  Onondaga 
chiefs,  Apr.  25,  1700.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Kaohnawaaoharefe.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV.  657,  1854.  Kaohnawarage.— Ibid., 
799.    Kagnewagrage.— Ibid.,  805. 

Kaohyayaknoh  (Katc-ya-yd^-kutc).  A 
former  Chumashan  village  at  Alazumita, 
near  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura  co., 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kadadjans  ( Qfadadja^ns,  said  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  person  who  gets  angry  with 


another  and  talks  of  him  behind  his 
back;  a  backbiter).  A  town  of  the  Hagi- 
lanas  of  the  Haida,  on  the  n.  w.  end  of 
Anthony  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.,  on  which  also  stood  the  town  of  Nin- 
stints. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  277, 1905. 

Kadakaman.  A  Laimon  tribe  or  band 
that  lived  between  the  old  missions  of  San 
Fernando  and  Santa  Rosalia  Mulege, 
Lower  California. — Taylor  in  Browne, 
Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  54,  1869.  See  San 
Ignado  de  Kadakaman, 

Kadithan't  Village.  A  summer  settle- 
ment of  a  Stikine  chief  named  Katishan, 
on  Stikine  r.,  Alaska;  27  people  were  there 
in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alas- 
ka, 32,  1884. 

Kadohadacho  (Kd^dohada^cho,  *  real 
Caddo, '  *  Caddo  proper  * ) .  A  tribe  of  the 
Caddo  confederacy,  sometimes  confused 
with  the  confederacv  itself.  Their  dialect 
is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  Hainai  and 
Anadarko,  and  is  one  of  the  two  dialects 
dominant  to-day  among  the  remnant  of 
the  confederacy. 

The  Kadohadacho  seem  to  have  devel- 
oped, as  a  tribe,  on  Red  r.  of  lx>nisiana 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  not  to 
have  migntted  with  their  kindred  to  any 
distance  either  n.  or  s.  Their  first  knowl- 
edge of  the  white  lace  was  in  1541,  when 
De  Soto  and  his  followers  stayed  w^ith 
some  of  the  subtribes  on  Washita  r.  and 
near  the  Mississippi.  The  Spaniards  nev- 
er penetrated  during  the  Ibth  and  17th 
centuries  to  their  villages  in  the  lake  re- 
gion of  N.  w.  Louisiana,  but  the  people 
came  in  contact  with  Spanish  soldiers  and 
settlers  from  the  w.  by  joining  the  war 
parties  of  other  tribes.  Various  articles 
of  European  manufacture  were  brought 
home  as  trophies  of  war.  The  tribe  was 
not  unfamiliar  with  horses,  but  had  not 
come  into  possession  of  firearms  when  the 
survivors  of  La  Salle's  party  visited  them 
on  their  way  n.  in  1687.  For  nearly  two 
years  La  Salle  had  previous  direct' rela- 
tions with  tribes  of  tne  Caddo  confedera- 
cy who  were  living  in  what  is  now  Texas, 
so  that  when  the  approach  of  the  French 
was  reported  the  visitors  were  regarded 
as  friends  rather  than  as  strangers.  The 
chief  of  the  Kadohadacho,  with  his  war- 
riors, taking  the  calumet,  went  a  league 
to  meet  the  travelers,  and  escorted  them 
with  marks  of  honor  to  the  village  on  Red 
r.  On  arrival,  "the  women,"  says  Dou- 
ay,  **a8  is  their  wont,  washed  our  heads 
and  feet  in  warm  water  and  then  placed 
as  on  a  platform  covered  with  very  neat 
wh ite  mats.  Then  followed  banquets,  the 
calumet  dance,  and  other  rejoicing  day 
and  night."  The  friendly  relations  then 
begun  with  the  French  were  never  aban- 
doned. A  trading  post  was  established 
and  a  flour  mill  built  at  their  village  by 
the  French  early  in  the  18th  century,  bat 
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both  were  given  up  in  a  few  years  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  between  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French.  These  dis- 
turbances, added  to  the  enmity  of  tribes 
who  were  being  pushed  from  their  homes 
by  the  increasing  number  of  white  settlers, 
together  with  the  introduction  of  pew  dis- 
eases, particularly  smallpox  and  measles, 
brought  about  much  distress  and  a  great 
reduction  in  the  population.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  the  18th  centurj^  the  Ka- 
dohadacho  abondoned  their  villajges  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes  in  n.w.  Louisiana, 
descended  the  river,  and  settled  not  far 
from  their  kindred,  the  Nachitoches.  By 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  their 
importance  as  a  distinct  tribe  was  at  an 
end;  the  people  became  merged  with  the 
other  tribes  oi  the  confederacy  and  shared 
their  misfortune.  In  customs  and  cere- 
monies they  resembled  the  other  Caddo 
tribes. 

The  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy,  in- 
cluding the  Kadohadacho,  have  10  clans, 
according  to  Mooney,  viz.:  Suko  (Sun), 
Kagahamn  (Thunder),  Iwi  ( Eagle),  Kishi 
(Panther) ,  Oat  (Raccoon),  Tao  ( Beaver), 
Kagaih  (Crow),  Nawotsi  (Bear),  Tasha 
(Wolf),  Tanaha  (Buffalo).  The  Buffalo 
clan  was  sometimes  called  Koho  ( Alli^- 
tor),  *' because  both  animals  bellow  in 
the  same  way. '  *  The  members  of  a  group 
did  not  kill  the  animal  from  which  the 
group  took  its  name,  except  the  eagle, 
whose  feathers  were  necessary  for  regalia 
and  in  sacred  ceremonies;  Imt  the  bird 
was  killed  only  by  certain  men  initiated 
to  perf(»rm  this  ceremonial  act.  The  rit- 
uals and  songs  attending  the  rite  of  prep- 
aration for  the  killing  of  eagles  have  passed 
away  with  their  last  keeper,  and  the  peo- 
ple have  now  to  depend  on  other  tribes  for 
the  needed  feathers  (see  Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1866).  (a.  c.  f. ) 

Af -ta-wit».— ten  Kate,  Synonyinie,  10, 1884  (Co- 
manche name).  Gadadoquii.— Tonti  (1690)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i.  73, 1846.  Oadaquii.— Jou- 
tel  ( 1687)  in  Margry,  D^.,  in.  409, 1878.  Oadauda- 
•hM.— Barreiro.  Oleada,  7, 1832.  Oadaux.— Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches.  136. 1806  (80  called  by  the  French) . 
Caddo-daoho.— Efipinoea  (1746)  quoted  by  Busch- 
mann,  Spuren,  d.  aztec.  Spr.,  417, 1854.  Oaddoe.— 
Nuttall,  Jour.,  288.  ;821.  Oaddokies.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  116,  1886.  Oaddona.— 
Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  604,  1878.  Gad- 
doqnes.— Sibley,  Hiot.  Sketches.  66,  1806.  Gad- 
doquias.— Ibid.,  105.  Oaddoqvit.— Brackenridge, 
Viewn  of  La..  80,  1815.  Gaddoa.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Bketchex.  66, 1806.  Gaddow.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 21. 18th 
Cong..  2(1  Bess.,  table,  5.  1*^25.  Gadeaaz.-^ibley, 
Hist.  Sketchm.  162. 1806.  Gadloet.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford. CVimpend..  .S04.  1878.  Gado.— Long.  Exped. 
Rocky  M ts.,  n,  SIO.  1823.    Oadodaooho.— Hennepin, 


New  biscov.,  pt.  2.  41.  1698.  Gadodaohe.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  vi.  1818.  GadodaohM.— De  Tlnle,  map, 
1700.    OadodaguiM.— Carver,    Trav.,    map.    1778. 


Gbtdodakia.-GQfeefeld,  Charte  U.S.,  1784.  Oadoda- 
foiiuma.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  504, 
1878.  Gadodaqvio.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1. 168. 1846.  Gadodaqniou.— Joutel  (1687) 
In  Margry,  D^.,  in,  408,  1878.  Gadodaquioox.— 
P^nicaut  (1701)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s., 
1. 73, 1869.  Gadodaquii.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
I>^..  ni,  409, 1878.  Gadoet.— Ker.  Trav..  83.  1816. 
Oadocdaokoa.—Morfl,  Mem.de  Texas,  1792.    Ga-do- 


ha-da-eho.— P^nicaut  (1701)  in  French.  Hist.  Ck)ll. 
La.,  n.  8.,  I,  73.  note,  1869.  Gadojodaoho.— Linares 
(1716)  in  Margry  IMc,  vi,  217,  18»6.  Gadoax.— 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Jour.,  193.  1840.  Gadrons.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  84,  1857.  Gandada- 
oho.— Altamira  (1714)  quoted  by  Yoakum.  Hist 
Texas,  i,  886. 1&55.  Gaodaoho.— Tex.  State  Arch., 
Nov.  17,  1763.  Gatcho.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
D4c.,  ni,  409,  1878.  Ghadadoqtds.— Sibley,  Hist 
Sketches,  184.  1806.  Goddoqne.— Brackenridge. 
Views  of  La..  87, 1815.  Godogdachoa.— Morfi  quoted 
by  Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  80,  note, 
1870.  Da'sha-i.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1092, 1896  ( Wichita  name).  Datcho.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  Margry, D6c.,  ni,  409. 1878.  D^'sa.— Mooney,  op. 
cit.  (another  form  of  D&'sha-l).  ^wika.— Gat- 
schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name,  sing.),  ^ra- 
wika.— ibid.  Kaado.— M511haa««n,  Joum.  to  Pac., 
95.  1858.  Ka'-di.— Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yataeei 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('chief :  original  name).  Kado.— 
Bruy^re  (1742)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  Vl.  488. 1886.  Ka- 
dodakio.--Gravier  (1701)  quoted  by  Snea,  Early 
Voy.,  149,  1861.  XadodaUous.— Bruy^re  (1742)  in 
Margry,  D4c..  vi,  474, 1886.  Kadodaqvious.— Ibid., 
483.  Ka'dohU&'oho.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.B., 
1092, 1896  (own  name).  Ka-ldx-la'-toa.— ten  Kate, 
Synonymic.  11. 1884  (Choctaw  form).  Kala-ynid- 
aha.~Gat8chet,  Tonka wa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ton- 
ka wa  form).  Karo-xa^idshu.— Ibid.  KaasSya.— 
Ibid.  (Tonkawa  name).  Kasseye'-i.— Ibid.  (Ton- 
kawa  name).  Kal-hftl-atiL— Grayson.  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name).  Ma'se'p.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092. 1896  ('pierced  nose^: 
Kiowa  name).  M6ti.— ten  Kate,  Reisen  in  N. 
Am.,  375.  1885  (Kiowa  name).  Ni'rla-hlri's- 
U'rild.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092, 1896 
(another  Wichita  name).  Ot&Vit&'niuw'.— Ibid. 
(*pierced-nofle  people':  Cheyenne  name).  Qtoa- 
dodaquoet.— Boudinot  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 
Qnadodaqnioas.— Le  Page  du  PratK,  Hist.  La.,  map, 
1758.  Auodadiqnio.—Barcia,  Ensayo,  288,  17^. 
Boadayo.— La  Harpe  (1722)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi, 
863, 1886  (Fr.  form  of  Quapaw  name).  8a'-d^.— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw 
name).  TanilMuUfai.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1092, 1896  (' pierced-nose  people' :  Arapaho 
name).  Taniliiiiftiina.— Ibid.  Tanmtha.— Ibid. 
T<shash.-Gat8chet,  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wich- 
ita name).  T^witakaah.— Ibid.  (Wichita  name 
for  a  Caddo).  H-tai-si'-ta,— ten  Kate,  Synonymic, 
9, 1884  ('pierced  noses':  Cheyenne  name).  TTt£- 
s<ta.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Cheyenne  name). 
Witdne.— Gatschet,  Comanche  MS.vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
9, 18^  (Comanche  name). 

Kaduigo  [Qfd^dAs^o).  A  Haida  town 
or  camp  on  Louise  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
creek  bearing  the  same  name,  which  flows 
into  Curashewa  inlet  from  the  s.  The 
family  which  occupied  it  came  to  be  called 
Kadusgo-kegawai  (*  those  bom  at  Kadus- 
go').— 8  wan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Kadiugo-kegawai  ( Qfd^dAsgo  qe^qavM-i^ 
*  those  bom  at  Kadusgo  creek ' ) .  A  fam- 
ily belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida,  residing  in  the  town  of  Kloo, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  The 
name  was  derived  from  that  of  an  old 
camping  plac«  on  the  n.  side  of  Louise  id., 
and  the  people  claimed  descent  from  the 
Hlgahetgu-lanaa  of  Old  Gold  Harbor;  but 
until  recent  years  they  occupied  alow  posi- 
tion socially.  At  present  they  form  one 
of  the  most  numerous  of  the  surviving 
family  groups  of  the  tribe.  (j.  r.  s.) 
K-'adaa  kea'owai.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tri^bes 
Canada.  25, 1898.  Qla'dAifo  qe'cawa-i.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  269, 1906.      ^       ^ 

Kae  {Qd-i,  *  sea-lion  town*).  A  former 
Haida  town  on  Skotsgai  bav,  above  Skide- 
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gate,  Qneen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
waa  occupied  by  the  Kaiahl-lanas,  who 
took  their  name  from  the  place  before 
they  moved  to  Kaisun.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

KaekibL  A  traditionary  pueblo  of  the 
Asa  people  of  the  Hopi,  who  were  of  Tewa 
origin;  situated  on  the  Rio  Charaa,  N. 
Mex.,  near  the  present  Abiquiu. — Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  30,  1891. 

Kaersok.  An  Eskimo 'village  and  trad- 
ing post  in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  72°  39^ — 
Meddelelser  om  G  runland,  viii,  map,  1 889. 

Kaffetalaya  ( Kafi-talaiaf  '  sa  eaf ras 
thicket').  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
Owl  cr.,  Neshoba  co..  Miss.  The  name 
was  extended  to  cover  a  large  district  in 
that  territory. — Halbert  in  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.  Pub.,  VI,  427,  1902. 
Oofetalaya.— GatKhet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108, 
1884.  Ooffadeliah.~We$>t  Florida  map,  ca,  1775. 
Kafii  talaya.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775. 

Kagahanin  (Ka^gHhAnln),  The  Thun- 
der clan  of  the  Caddo. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896. 

Kagaih  {Ka^gaih),  The  Crow  clan  of 
the  Caddo.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
1093,  1896. 

Kagakwiiawng  {Kdgakwisu^vqg^y  Hhev 
go  by  the  name  of  pigeon-hawk').    A 
Thunder  gens  of  the  oauk  and  Foxes. 
KanL'kwisawac*.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906,    Ki-k&- 
kwls'-so-ak.~Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 1877. 

Kaganhittan  ('sun-house  people'). 
Given  by  Boas  as  a  social  group  of  the 
Tlingit  at  Wrangell,  Alaska,  but  it  is 
actually  only  the  name  of  the  people  of 
a  house  belonging  to  the  Kiksaai,  q.  v. 

SAgA'nhittSn.— SwantOD,  field  note5>,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 
•agan  hit  tan.— Boas,  5tti  Bep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of 
Can.,  25, 1889. 

Kagials-kegawai  (Qd'giah  qe^gawoA^ 
*  those  bom  at  Kagials  * ) .  An  important 
family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida, 
which  derives  its  name  from  a  reef  near 
Lawn  hill,  at  the  mouth  of  Skidegate  in- 
let, Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
where  some  of  the  people  formerly  lived. 
A  second  name  was  tqe'not-la^nas,  *  peo- 
ple of  [the  town  of]  Cumshewa',  whence 
one  portion  of  the  Kagials-k^wai  is 
said  to  have  moved.  Their  own  town 
was  Skedans,  and  their  chief  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  on  the  islands. 
Sub<livisions  of  the  family  were  the 
KilH-haidagai  and  Kogaahf-lanas,  the 
latter  being  of  low  social  rank.  The 
Kagials-kegawai  claim  to  have  sprung 
from  a  woman  who  floated  ashore  at  Hot 
Springs  id.  in  a  cockleshell.  They  were 
closely  connected  with  the  Tadji-lanas, 
whoappearto  have  originated  in  thesame 
locality.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kagyalskyowai.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  24,  1898.  ibqe'nol  la'nas.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Ha<da, 209, 1905.  Oa'gialsqe'gawa-i.— Ibid.  Tlkt- 
Botl  la'nas. — Boas,  op.  cit. 

Ka^okakat.  A  village  of  the  Ingalik 
division  of  the  Kaiyuhkhotana,  at  the 
mouth  of  Medicine  cr.,  n.  bank  of  Yukon 
r.,  Alaska;  pop.  9  in  1843,  115  in  1880. 
Xagokhakat.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov„  5th 
fB.,    XX,   map,   1850.      Eakagokhakat.— Za^oskin 


quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  87, 1884. 
Khatnotoutie.— PetrofT,  ibid.,  12. 

Kagoaghtage  ( Seneca:  Kakon^s&^-ge, ' at 
false-face  place ' ) .  The  Iroquois  name  of 
a  Shawnee  village,  known  also  as  Akon- 
warage  (Akofiwarft'-ge,  the  Mohawk 
equivalent),  in  1774,  apparently  in  Ohio 
or  w.  Pa.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

AgonwaraM.— Johnson  Hall  coni.  (1774)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vni.  426, 1857.  Akonwarafa.— Ibid. 
Xagoughsafe. — Ibia. 

Kagtertaak.    An  Eskimo  village  and 
trading  post  in  w.  Greenland,  lat  73®  y, 
KacensaaV.— Science,  XT,  239,1888.  Kagaemuik.— 
Meddelelser  om  Qronland,  viii,  map,  1889.    Ka- 
sarsoak.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  ii,  293, 1853. 

Xagayak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  w.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alasha;  pop.  109  in  1880,  112  in  1890. 
Alaentia.--<:oast  Surv.  map,  1896.  Kagmak.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884.  Kan- 
yak.  ^Coast  Sunr.  map,  11th  Census,  Alaska,  1893. 
Kaniaff-miut.— Russ.-Am.  Co.  map,  1849.  Ka- 
Biaciiuat.»HolmbeTg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  142,  map, 
185S.    Kawi^agB^ut.— Ibid. 

Xagayak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Shelikof  strait,  Alaska;  pop.  85  in 
1890. 

Douglaa.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1893.  Kaia- 
iak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kaiayakak.— Lutke  (1835), 
quoted,  ibid.  Kayayak.— Coast  Surv.  charts  prior 
to  1884,  quoted,  ibid. 

Kagwantan  ( *  burnt  [house]  people' ) .  A 
large  and  important  Tlingit  division  at 
Sitka,  Chilkat,  Huna,  and  Yakutat,  Alas- 
ka, being  especially  strong  at  the  two  first- 
mentioned  places.  It  belongs  to  the  Wolf 
phratry. 

Kacontan.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116.  118,  1885. 
Xa'gwantaa.— Swanton,  fleld  notes,  1904.  B.  A,  £. 
Xar-gwin-ton. — Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.Nat. 
Hist.,  ni.  pi.  vi,  1908.  KokTontan.~LuUe.  Voy. 
Autour  du  Monde,  i,  196,  1835.  KonkhoataBa.— 
Ibid. 

Kahabi  (Korha'-U).  The  Willow  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
39,  1891. 

Kahantak.  Marked  as  a  Delaware 
tribe  on  the  s.  bank  of  lower  Delaware 
r.,  about  Low  cr.,  Cumberland  co.,  N.  J., 
on  Herrmanns  map  ( 1670)  in  Maps  to  Ac- 
company the  Report  of  the  Commission- 
ers on  the  Boundary  line  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  1873. 

Kahendohon  (Kd'h^fld(/'h&n*).  A  for- 
mer Iroquois  village  belonging  to  the 
Two-clans  of  the  Turtle.  The  locality  is 
not  known.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Kahhendohhon.— Hale,  Iroqnols  Book  of  Rites, 
118. 1883.— Kah  ken  doh  hon.— Ibid.,  119. 

Kahetarahera  ('a  rotten  log  lying  on 
the  top  of  it. ' — Hewitt ) .  A  Seneca  village 
in  New  York  in  1691 ;  location  unknown.— 
Markham  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CoL 
Hist.,  Ill,  805,  1853. 

Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh.       See      Cbpimy. 

Kahl.  The  Forehead  clan  of  the  liopi, 
represented  in  their  pueblo  of  Mishong- 
novi. 

Kahl.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Misbongnoyi  Cere- 
monies, 176. 1902.  Kil-iamn.- Voth,  Trad,  of  the 
Hopi,  58. 1905. 

Kahlohanedi  {Q/AitcAne^di,  'people  of 
Kahlchan  r.')„giti49b9^nct  Thngit  divi- 
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don  formerly  living  at  Kake,  Alaska.    It 
was  of  the  Raven  phratry.       ( j.  k.  s.  ) 

KahlehatUn  (Qa^ttcaLlan).  A  tcTwn  oc- 
cupied by  the  Stikine  before  moving  to 
the  present  site  of  Wrangell,  Alaska,  and 
consequently  called  Old  Wrangell  by  the 
whites.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Kahlgnihlgahet-ffitiiiai  ( QcdguV-iad^xet 
gttina^'if  'the  Pebble-town  Gltl^'us  living 
on  the  side  of  the  town  up  the  inlet'). 
A  small  branch  of  a  Haida  family  called 
Hlgahet-gitinai  living  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.— ^wan- 
ton, Cont  Haida,  284,  1905. 

KahUgna-haidagai  ( Qa/Uguaxc/'idAgaA, 
'people  living  at  the  end  of  the  town  up 
the  i  nlet  * ) .  A  subdivision  of  the  Stawas- 
haidagai,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 
the  Haida  in  Bnt.  Col.,  so  named  from 
the  position  of  their  houses  in  the  town. — 
S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273, 1906. 

Kahmetahwiingagiima  (Make  of  the 
sand V  waters.' — Warren).  The  Chippewa 
nameof  Sandy  lake,  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi r. ,  in  Cass  co. ,  Minn.  The  Chippewa 
built  a  vil{age  on  this  lake  about  1730, 
which  was  tneir  first  settlement  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Mississippi.  The  band 
redding  here  was  commonly  4nown  as 
the  Sandy  Lake  band.  Some  of  them 
removed  about  1807  to  Pembina  r.  at  the 
persuasion  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, (j.  M.) 
Ohippewayi  of  Sand  Lake.  — Lewla  and  Clark,  Trav- 
els. 28, 1806.  Eah-me-tak-wuiiff-a-gama.— Warren 
(1852)  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  177.  1885. 
jCaini  taw^agigamig.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (cor- 
rect form).  Sandy  Lake  Indians.— M one,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  33, 1822. 

Kahmitaikt  ('buffalo  dung').  A  di- 
vision of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Buffalo  Dung.— Qrinne  11,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225,  1892.    Kah'-mi-taiks.— Ibid.,  209. 

Kahmiat  A  Kuskwogniiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  40in  1890.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1893. 

Kahra  (*wild  rice*).  One  of  the  two 
modem  divisions  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 
They  had  no  permanent  residence,  but 
frequently  visited  L.  Traverse,  Minn., 
their  hunting  grounds  being  on  Red  r. 
of  the  North.  Long  (Exped.  St  Peters 
R.,  I,  378,  1824)  said  that  they  dwelt  in- 
fine  skin  tipis,  the  skins  beins  well  pre- 
pared and  handsomely  painted. 
Oftree.— Drake,  Book  Inds.,  vi.  1848  (identicam. 
Oaxe^.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,440, 1860 
(identical?).  Carrees.— Pike.  Trav.,  127,  1811. 
Oftwraa.— Mcintosh,  Origin  of  N.  Am.  Inds.',  202, 
1858.  Oaw-ree.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Disco  v.,  84, 1806. 
Lao  Travane  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1^9, 102. 1860. 
Vorth  SassaHon.— Ind.  AfiF.  Rep.,  497, 1839.  Susd- 
tones  «f  Koohe  Blaaohe.— Pike,  Trav.,  127,  1811. 
ITpper  Seaaetoaas.— Sibley  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
29,  p^  2,  82d  Cong..  2d  seas.,  9. 1858. 

Kahtai.     A  former  Clallam  village  at 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  in  territory  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Chemakum. 
Xahti— Gibbs  in   Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429,  1855. 
Kd^tai.— Oibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20, 1863. 
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Kai  (*  willows') .  A  Navaho  clan.  Cf. 
Kaihatin. 

Kid-^e  —Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103. 1890  (=*  people  of  the  willows' ).  K&dlne'.— 
Matthews,  Navano  Legends,  80, 1897. 

Kaiaohim.     A  former  Pomo  village  in 
Russian  r.  valley,  Sonoma  co.,  Cal. 
Kajataohim.— Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Nachr.,  80,  1889. 

Kaiahl-lanas  ( Qd'-iai  Id^nas^  *  peo])le  of 
sea-lion  town').  A  family  of  the  Piagle 
clan  of  the  Haida,  so  called  from  the  town 
wliich  they  formerly  occupied  on  Skots- 
jrai  bav,  near  Skidepite,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  After  difficulties  with 
their  neighbors  they  moved  to  the  w. 
coast,  where  they  built  the  town  of  Kai- 
sun.  The  remnant  is  now  at  Skidegate. 
They  claimed  community  of  origin  with 
the  Kona'kegawai,  Djiguaahl-lanas,  and 
Stawas-haidagai.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Kai'atl  la'nas.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  24.  1898.  Oa'-iai  la'nas.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  271, 1905.    OaMt^  la'nas.— Ibid. 

Kaiak,  kayak.  The  men's  boat  of  the 
Eskimo  of  n.e.  North  America,  from  qajaq 
(^=German  cA),  the  name  in  the  eastern 
dialects  of  the  Eskuno  language.  See 
Boats,  (a.  p.  c.)      , 

Kaiakak.  A  village  of  the  Ingalik  divi- 
sion of  the  Kaiyuhkhbtana,  with  134  na-i 
tives  in  1880,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Yukon 
r.,  Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Kaiaktekawik  ('place  for  making  kai- 
aks ' ) .  A  Utukamiut  village  on  the  n.  t^ide 
of  Icy  cape,  Alaska. 

Kaiaksekawik.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  162, 
1893.  Kayakshigvikg.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
Po5«.  in  Am.,  pt.  1,  74, 1847. 

Kaialigmint  An  Eskimo  tribe  n.  of  the 
Kuskwogmiut,  extending  on  the  main- 
land from  Kuguktik  r.  to  C  Roman  zof, 
Alaska.  In  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the 
tundra  they  obtain  an  abundant  supply 
of  fresh  fish  at  the  season  when  the  coast 
nati  ves  often  hunger.  They  are  t  herefore 
a  more  vigorous  people,  living  still  in  prim- 
itive simplicity.  Their  villages  are  Agi- 
ukchuk,  Askinuk,  Chininak,  Kaialik,  Kar 
liukluk,  Kashigalak,  Kushunuk,  Kvigat- 
hik,  Nuloktolok,  Nunvogulukhluguk, 
Sfaganuk,  Ukak,  Ukuk,  and  Unakagak. 
Xaialigamat— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Kai-a-lig-mut.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S., 
XX  XIV,  18, 1886. 

Kaialik.  A  Kaialigmint  Eskimo  village 
in  the  Yukon  delta  near  Azun  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  100  in  1880,  157  in  1890. 
Kaialifumiut.— Nelson  (1868)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Ueog.  Diet. Alaska.  1902.  Kail wigamiut— Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska.  164, 1893.  KiaUgamiut.— Ibid. .  1 10. 

Kaibab  (prob.  'on  the  mountain,'  from 
kaih  or  kaibay  *  mountain.'  and  the  locative 
ending  ob  or  6a. — Kroeber).  A  division 
of  the  Paiute,  numbering  171  in  1873, 
when  thev  were  in  the  vicinity  of  Kanab, 
s.  w.  Utah.  Powell  gave  their  name  to 
the  Kaibab  plateau,  n.  w.  Ariz.  In  1903 
their  number  was  given  as  140,  of  whirh 
30  were  at  Cedar  City,  Utah,  and  110 
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under  a  special  agent.  In  1905  there  were 
109  reported,  not  under  an  agent. 
Xai-biib-bit.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  251, 1877.  KaibaUto.— 
IngallH  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong.,  3d  seas..  2, 
1873.  KaiyaTwit.— Powell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  ]873, 
50. 1874.  Xai-vway-uai  Ku-intt.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42, 
43d  Cong.,  l8t  sees.,  15. 1874. 

Kaidatoiabie  (Kai-  da-Un-athie ) .  A  Pavi- 
otso  tribe  of  6  bands  formerly  living  in 
N.  E.  Nevada;  pop.  425  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  52,  1874. 

Kaidja  (QatVm,  *8ongg-of-victory 
town').  A  Haida  town  on  a  point  op- 
posite Dan^r  rocke,  Moresby  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied  by 
the  Tadji-lanas.  The  Kaidju-kegawai, 
a  subdivision  of  the  Tadji-lanas,  took  its 
name  from  this  town. —Swan ton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

Kai^ja.  A  Haida  town  in  Hewlett  bay, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Kas-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont 
Haida,  277,  19a5. 

Kaidijadal  (QaVdjudal).  A  former 
Haida  town  on  Moresby  id.,  opposite 
Hot  Spring  id.,  Queen  Ciharlotte  group, 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Hul- 
danggats. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278, 

Kai^a-kegawai  ( Qai^dju  qe^gawa-i, 
*  those  bom  at  8ongs-of- victory  town  M . 
A  subdivision  of  the  Tadji-lanas,  a  family 
belonging  to  the  Gunghet-haidagai  ( Nin- 
stints  people)  of  the  Haida  ot  British 
Columbia. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  269, 
1905. 

Kaigani  i^KIaiga^ni) .  A  division  of  the 
Haida,  living  in  Alaska.  Their  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  a  camping  place  or 
summer  settlement  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  assemble  to  meet  incoming 
vesels  and  to  trade  with  the  whites.  The 
Kaigani  emigrated  from  the  n.  w.  end  of 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.  between  150  and  200 
years  ago,  drove  the  Tlingit  (Koluschan) 
from  the  s.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id., 
and  took  possession  of  theintowns.  The 
most  important  of  these  settlements 
were  Sukwan,  Klinkwan,  Howkan,  and 
Kasaan,  which  bear  their  old  Tlingit 
names.  The  last  three  are  still  inhab- 
ited. Like  many  Tlingit  tribes,  but  un- 
like other  Haida,  the  Kaigani  subdivi- 
sions often  took  their  names  from  the 
name  given  to  some  individual  house. 
About  1840  the  population  was  estimated 
at  1,735.  Accordmg  to  Petroff*s  report 
(10th  Census,  Alaska)  they  numbered 
788  in  1880;  in  1890  the  population  was 
given  as  391.  Their  present  number  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  300.  ( J.  r,  s.  ) 
Kaianudea.~Halleck(1869)  in  Morris,  Resources 
of  AlEHka,  67, 1879.  Kaigan.— Terry  in  Rep.  Sec. 
War,  1, 40, 1868-69.  Kaifani.— Dawson.  Queen  Char- 
lotte Ids.,  104b,  1880.^Ceganiie.— Dunn.  Hist.  Ore- 
gon, 281.  1844.  Kiganis.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Ore- 
gon. 1, 835,  336, 1844.  Kigarnee.— Ludewig,  AlX)rig. 
Lang.  America,  157, 1860.  Kigenet.— Am.  Pioneer, 
II,  189,  1843.  Kygaiii.— Dallln  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.. 
269, 1869.    KTganiet.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Oeog.  Soc. 


Lond.,  1, 219, 1641 .  KTfany.— Gibbs  after  Anderson 
in  Hist.  Mag.,  74,  18&.  K7gaitev.->-SchooIcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1866  (after  Work,  1836-11). 
Kyfarney.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,  app.,  1869  (after 
Work,  1836-41). 

Kaigani.  An  important  Haida  summer 
town  or  camping  place  at  the  s.  e.  end 
of  Dall  id.,  s.  w.  Alaska.  Most  of  the 
families  which  moved  from  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  formerly  gathered  here  to 
meet  trading  vessels,  for  which  reason 
the^  came  to  be  known  to  the  whites  as 
Kaigani.  The  dominant  family  in  this 
town  is  said  to  have  been  the  Yaku- 
lanas.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kaigwa  (Kiowa  proper).  The  oldest 
tribal  division  of  the  Kiowa,  from  which 
the  tribe  derives  its  name.  To  it  be- 
longs the  keeping  of  the  medicine  tipi, 
in  which  is  the  grand  medicine  of  the 
tribe.— ^Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1079,  1896. 

Kaihatin  ('willow').  A  clan  or  band 
of  the  Ck)yotero  and  also  of  the  Pinalefio 
Apache  at  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache 
agencies,  Ariz. ;  coordinate  with  the  Kai 
clan  of  the  Navaho. 

Kayjatin.— Bourkein  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ui.112, 
1890.    Kaytaen-lm.— Ibid. 

Kaiihl-lanas  (Qai-U  Wnas),  A  subdi- 
vision o^  the  Dostlan-lnagai,  a  family 
group  of  the  Haida,  named  from  a  camp- 
ing place  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Kailaidshi.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
in  the  central  district,  on  a  creek  of  the 
same  name,  which  joins  Oak  joy  cr.,  a  w. 
tributary  of  Tallapoosa  r. probably  in  the 
N.  w.  part  of  the  present  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
Atchinahatchi  and  Hatchichapa  were 
dependent  villages  of  this  town,  the  name 
of  which  probably  has  reference  to  a  war- 
rior's head-dress.  (X.  s.  o.) 
OailM^jee.— Robin, Voy.,  il.  map.  1807.  Oielinea.— 
Woodward,  Reminiscence8,88, 1869.  Ka-OiSdahL— 
Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  l,  183.  1884.    KaaUe- 

ri.-U.  S.  Ind.  Treat  (1779). 69, 1887.  KailiialL— 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Coilfe.,  Ist  8e«8.,S18, 1836. 
Kialajaha.— Simpson  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  80.27th 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  60,  1843.  Kialochiea  — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  124. 1886.  XiaUa- 
feaa.->U.  8. Ind. Treaties (1779), 69. 1887.  Klalcga.-- 
Crawford  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc  274.25th  Cong..  2d 
sess.,  24,  1838.  Kialfie.— Shorter  (1835)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  452,  25th  Ck>ng.,  2d  sees.,  6^,  1888.  KlaU- 
agea.-^re  (1792)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
274,  1R32.  kiiaiga*8.— Campbell  (1886)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274, 25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20. 1888.  Kialife.— 
Creek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  87.  Slst  Cong., 
2d  sess.,  122, 1851.  Kialifea.— H.  R.  Doc.  274.  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  149,  1^  Ki-a-U-jee.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  48. 1848.  Sleliohae.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
425,  ^th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  181, 1886.  nUfa.— Oat- 
schet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  138,  1S84  (an  early 
formV.  KiUeecko.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, v,262, 1856.  Kiolsca.— Bartmm (1778). 
Travels,  462,  1791.  Eii7ale9eea.~U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. 


(1797).  68. 1837.  Ofolaefeea.— Lattrg,  mapof  U.  S.. 
1784  (probably identical).  PialagM.— Weatberfbrd 
(1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  886, 1882. 


1784  ( probably  identical  \ 
"793)  In  Am.  State  Pap. 

Kailaidshi.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  Canadian  r. ,  s.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Ka-ilaldahi.~(}atschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n.  186. 
1888. 

Kairne  (^Kai-me^ ) .  A  Pomo  tribe  occupy- 
ing Russian  r.  valley,  Cal.,  from  Cloved 
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dale  to  Geyserville. — Powers  in   Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  183,  1877. 

Kainak  (Ah-kai'Tuih,  *roany  chiefs^ 
from  a-kai-im  *raan>;*,  nV-nah  *  chiefs*). 
A  division  of  the  Siksika  (q.  v. ),  or  Black- 
feet,  now  living  on  a  reservation  under 
the  Blood  acency  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
between  Belly  and  St  Mary  re.  The 
subtribes  or  bands  are  Ahkaiksamiks, 
Ahkaipokakf>,  Ahkotashiks,  Ahkwonist- 
siBts,  Anepo,  Apikaiyiks,  Apatoeikainah, 
Inahksoyistamiks,  Isisokasimiks,  Istsi- 
kainah,  Mameoya,  Nitikskiks,  Saksinah- 
mahyik8,Sik8ahpaniks,and  Siksinokaks. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Amure  for  1858,  there 
were  then  300  tipis  and  2,400  persons. 
In  1904  there  were  1,196  persons  on  the 
reservation,  of  whom  958  were  classed  as 


£lSi! 


.ns. 


lies.— Hind,  Red  R.  Exped.,  157.  1860  (so 
called  by  half-breeds).  Blood  Indians.— Writer  of 
1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  lil,  24, 1794. 
Blood  Poople.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  AfBn.,  289. 
1871.  Blat  Indianer.— Walch,  map,  1805  (Ger- 
man form).  Ede-lrat-tay.— Anon.  Crow  MS. 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  £.  (Crow  name).  Oona  dn  Sane.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  842.  1844.  Indiens 
da  Baac.— Ibid.,  889.  Kaoana.— MaximUian, 
Travels,  245.  1848.  Xalma.— Ibid.  Kal'-o-na.— 
Hayden,  Etbnog.  and  PhUol.  Mo.  Val.,  256, 1862. 
Kalm^— Browne  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  81, 1877. 
Kai'-aa.— Clark  Wissler,  infn,  1905  (Piegan  dia- 
lectic form).  Xai'naa.— Tims,  Blackfoot  Gram, 
and  Diet,  113,  1889  (Siksika  name).  Xainos'- 
kooa.~Franklin,  Joom.  Polar  Sea,  i.  170,  1824 
(own  name).  Kam'-ae.~Hayden.  op.  cit.,402 
(Crow  name).  Ke'na.— Hale,  Ethnoi.  and  PhUol., 
219.  1846  (sing..  Keneku'n).  Ki-niL— Morgan, 
Conaang.  and  AfBn..  289,  1871  (trans.:  'high 
minded  peoDle').  Kino-ne-ai-koon.~Henry,  MS. 
TOcab.,  1808.  Ki'-no.— Morgan,  Ane.  Soc..  171, 
1877.  Maothoo-thin joowno.— Frankl In ,  Joum.  Po- 
lar Sea,  1, 170, 1824.  Wo'-wi-oa-ia.— Cook, J^ankton 
MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Yankton  waSk): 

Xaiflun  (QaVmn),  A  former  Ilaida 
town  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Moresby  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It 
beloneed  to  the  Kaiahl-lanas,  who  set- 
tled there  after  moving  from  Skidegate 
inlet,  but  before  that  time  the  Kas-lanas 
are  said  to  have  occupied  it  Bv  the 
whites  Kaisun  was  sometimes  called  Gold 
Harbor,  or,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town 
afterward  built  on  Maude  id.  by  the 
west-coast  people,  Old  Gold  Harbor;  but 
this  term  is  properly  applicable  to  Skai- 
to,  a  camp  on  Gold  Harbor,  itself  occupied 
by  Haida  from  all  parts  of  the  Queen 
CJnarlotte  ids.  during  the  time  of  the 
gold  excitement.  Kaisun  is  the  Kish-a- 
win  of  John  Work's  list,  which  was  ac- 
credited by  him  with  18  houses  and  329 
people  in  1836-41.  Since  the  old  people 
can  still  remember  17  houses,  Work's 
figures  would  appear  to  be  trustworthy. 
The  few  survivors  of  Kaisun  now  live  at 
Skidegate.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kaiabaa.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168,  1880. 
K*aiVim.— Boas,  Twelfth  Report  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  24,  1880.  Kaiswua  Haado.—Harrison  in 
Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 
1886.    mah-a-wia.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.   Tribes,  v, 


489, 1866  (after  Work,  1836-41).  Qai'nm.— Swan- 
ton,  Cont  Haida,  287, 1905. 

Kaivananffavidakw  (Kai-va-nung-ai/'i- 
dukw, )  A  band  of  the  Paviotso,  popu- 
larly called  Paiute,  formerly  living  in 
Surprise  valley,  N.  e.  Cal.— Powell,  Pav- 
iotso MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Kaiyaa  ( *  head  * )  •  A  name  applied  by 
all  the  Pomo  about  Clear  lake  to  those 
living  about  the  n.  end  of  the  lake,  in 
Upper  Lake  and  Bachelor  valleys,  Lake 
CO.,  Cal.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Kaiyuhkhotana.  The  westernmost  A  th- 
apascan  tribe  of  Alaska,  living  on  the 
banks  of  Yukon  r.  between  Anvik  and 
Koyukuk  rs.  They  have  been  supplant- 
ed in  the  w.  part  of  their  old  habitat  by 
Eskimo.  Since  hostilities  between  them 
and  the  Eskimo  have  ceased  they  have 
become  assimilated  with  the  latter,  adopt- 
ing a  fish  diet  and  differing  from  all  their 
congeners  in  acquiring  a  liking  for  oil. 
The  tribe  is  distinguished  from  its  neigh- 
bors also  by  its  language,  they  being  un- 
able to  converse  with  the  Kutchin.  The 
southernmost  settlements  subsist  princi- 
pally by  fishing  and  trading.  They  drv 
fish  and  are  very  expert  in  making  wood- 
en ware  and  strong  birch  canoes.  Those 
of  upper  Yukon,  Shageluk,  and  Kusko- 
k  wim  rs.  combine  hunting  with  these  pur- 
suits. The  Kai)ruhkhotana  build  permar 
nent  villages  which  they  sometimes  leave 
during  the  summer.  The  pointed  hunt- 
ing shi  rts  formerly  worn  have  been  lar^ly 
replaced  by  the  clothing  of  the  whites. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  adopted  a  to- 
temic  system,  and  follow  the  Eskimo  cus- 
tom of  giving  elaborate  feasts.  Zagoekin 
in  1844  estimated  their  population  at  923. 
Petroff  (10th  Census,  Alaska,  1884)  save 
their  number  as  805  on  the  Yukon  and  148 
on  the  Kufikokwim.  Allen  (Report  on 
Alaska,  1 887 )  gave  the  population  as  about 
1,300.  The  1 1th  Census  (158, 1893)  gives 
the  population  of  the  Yukon  district  as 
753  and  of  the  Kuskokwim  as  386;  total, 
1,139.  The  following  are  Kaiyuhkhotana 
villages,  exclusive  of  those  of  the  Jugel- 
nute  division:  Anvik,  Chagvagchat,  Chi- 
nik,  Iktigalik.  Innoka,  Ivan,  Ragokakat, 
Kaiakak,  Kaltag,  Khaigamute,  Kho- 
goltlinde,  Khulikakat,  Khunanilinde, 
Klamaskwaltin,  Koserefski,  Kunkhogli- 
ak,  Kutul,  Lofka,  Nulato,  Nunakhti^ 
mut,  Paltchikatno,  Taguta,  Tanakot,  Te- 
rentief,  Tigshelde,Tutago,  Ulukakhotana, 
and  WolaSitux.  The  local  divisions  were 
Ingalik,  Inkalich,  Jugelnute,  Kaiyuhkho- 
tana, Nulato.  Takaiak,  Tlegonkhotana, 
Taiyanyanoknotana,  and  Ulukakhotana. 
Dani.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclavee,  861, 
1891.  lacaliks.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xviii, 
270, 1870.  Kaarah-Khatana.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races, 
I.  188.  1874.  Kalyuhkatana  —Ibid.,  148.  1882. 
KaiynUcho-tana.— Dall,  Alaska.  431J[870.  Xaiyn- 
khotaaa.— Allen,  Rep.,  143,  1887.  Kkpayou-Kont- 
tknoB.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Bsclaves,  861» 
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1891  ('people  of  the  willows').  Lowlaaden. — 
Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xviii,  270. 1870. 

Kaiynhkhotana.  A  division  of  the  Kai- 
yuhkhotana,  living  on  Kaiyuh  r.  Their 
village  was  Kutul. 

KauJikhotaiui.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  161, 
1884  (misprint).  Kaiyttk'a-kho-tin'i.— Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I.  26, 1877. 

Kaiynwuntsunitthai  ( *  rocky  land ' ) .  A 
former  Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Umpqua 
r.,  Or^. 

Kai'-3ra-wnn-ts'u'-Blt  t'^'.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-Ion-,  III.  231, 1890. 

Kajechadi.  (Kdrjedi-adi).  Given  by 
Krause  (Tlinkit-Ind.,  116,  1885)  as  a 
Tlingit  division  living  in  the  town  of 
Chilkoot,  Alaska.     Unidentified. 

Kfljienatroene  ('eagle  people.' — Hew- 
itt). One  of  the  6  "castles'*  of  the  Ottawa 
near  Michilima(^kinac,  Mich.,  in  1723. — 
Albany  conf.  (1723)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  693,  1855. 

Kaka  ( 'crows' ).  A  band  or  society  of 
the  Arikara 

Orowi.--Culbertflon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850.  143, 
1861.  Za-ka'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  357, 
1862. 

Kakagihe  (Kd-kag^-she,  'crow').  A 
gens  of  the  Potawatonii. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  167, 1877. 

Kakake  ( Kakdke, '  crow' ) .  A  subphratry 
or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  42,  18«6. 

Kakake.  Given  as  the  Pigeon-hawk 
gens  of  the  Chippewa,  but  really  the 
Raven  (Kagigi)  gens  of  that  tribe.  ' 
Kagagi.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Ka-kaik.— Tan- 
ner. Narr.,  814,  1830  Chen  hawk').  Ka-kake'.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166.  1877  (pigeon  hawk'). 

Kakanatiatia.  A  former  village  of  the 
Sia  (q.  v. ),  opposite  the  present  Sia  pueblo, 
on  Jeraez  r.,  n.  central  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Sia  tradition,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  this  village  and 
those  of  Kohasaya,  the  former  being 
driven  southward  by  an  attempt  of  the 
latter  to  burn  their  pueblo,  the  Kohasaya 
afterward  moving  to  the  site  of  8ia.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the  two 
pueblos  mentioned  was  occupied  at  the 
time  of  Espejo's  visit  in  1583,  an  1  thus 
formed  one  of  the  villages  of  his  province 
of  Punames. 

Ka-kan  A-tsa  Tia.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  198. 1892. 

Kakapoya  ( '  inside  fat. ' — Morjaran) . 
Given  as  a  division  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of 
the  Siksika.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Inuk- 
sikahkopwaiks,  q.  v. 

Inaide  Fat— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  171, 1877.  Ka-ka'- 
po-ya. — Ibid. 

Kakawatilikya  {Qd^^ qawatHika),  A 
gensoftheTsawatenok.aKwakiutl  tribe. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Kake.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  Kupreanof 
id.,  Alaska.  The  designation  is  often 
extended  to  include  the  people  of  Kuiu 
and  Sumdum  (q.  v.).  Their  winter  vil- 
lagre  is  K.-.ke,  near  Hamilton  harbor. 
Pop.,  including  probably  the  Kuiu  people, 
234  in  1890.    Their  social  divLdons  are 


Kahlchanedi  (extinct),  Katchadi,  Nesadi, 
Sakntenedi,  Shunkukedi,  Tsaguedi, 
Tanedi,  and  Was-hinedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Oaket.— Seward.  Speeches  on  Alaska.  5, 1869.  Ka- 
acki.— Croyble  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  V7,  toth  Cong., 
l8tse!«..8,  1860.  Kake.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.A., 
app.,  lf-63.  Kakus.— Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  War.  pt. 
1. 38, 18<  8.  Kates.— Colyer  (Louthan)  in  I  id.  Afl. 
Rep.,  673.  1870.  Kaykovekie— Ellictt.  Cond.  Aff. 
Alaska,  227.  18:5  (transliterated  from  Venlam- 
inoff).  Kehk.— I'etroflf  in  10th  Onsus,  Alaska,  32, 
1881.  Kehona.— Scoit  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  313,  1868 
(name  on  Russian  charts).  Kek.— Tikhmenieff, 
Russ.  Am.  (Jo.,  II.  311, 186:1.  Kekoh"kdn.— Krawe, 
Tlinkitlnd..l20, 1885.  Kekuvskoe.- Veniaminuff. 
Zapiski,  il,  pt.  3,  30^840.  Keq!— Swantun,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..1904.  Khekha.—Holmbt;rg.  Ethnog. 
Skizz., map.  1855.  Kyaoka.— Scottin  Ind.  Aff.Rep., 
814, 1868.  Rat  tribe.— Mahony  (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  68,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20, 1>70. 

Kake.  The  modern  name  of  the  village 
of  the  Kake  Indians  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of 
Kupreanof  id.,  Alaska;  _pop.  234  in  1890. 
Keq!.— Swan  ton,  tield  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1904.  Klnk- 
wan.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Cen.»»U8,  Alaaka,  82,  1884. 
SIXkAHAxaa'tl- Swanton,  op.  cit.  (said  to  be 
proper  name  of  the  town,  perhaps  meaning  *  from 
a  black  bear  town') . 

Kake^ha  ('making  a  grating  noise'). 
A  division  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Kakefai.— Dor-ey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  219, 1^97.    Kak'exa.— Ibid, 

Kakekt  (Xax'eqt).  An  extinct  Salish 
tribe  which  formerly  lived  at  C.  I^zo,  s. 
coaFt  of  V'anconver  id.,  and  spoke  the 
Coraox  dialect. — Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1887. 

KakhaxL    The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Kere^an 

Eueblo  of  I^aguna,  N.  Mex.  It  claims  to 
ave  come  originally  from  Sandia. 
Ka-kan.— Bandelier  in  Xrch.lnst.  Papers^Ti,  29S, 
1890  (given  as  name  of  the  wolf  fetish).  Kaxhan- 
hano«i>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352.  1896 
(Aawoi'A  =  *  people'). 

Ka^]|miiatonwan  ( *  village  at  the  bend ' ). 
A  division  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux. 
Ka&mi-atonwai).— I>or>ey  in  loth  Rep.  B.  A.  R, 
217, 1897.    Kaqnii-ato»wa».— Ibid. 

KakhtshanwaiBh.     A  former  Alsea  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Alpea  r.,  Greg. 
Kiq-t-.an-waic'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  280. 1890. 

Kakiok.  According  to  CJoxe  a  tribe  for- 
merly on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in 
Tennessee  r.,  above  the  Chickasaw;  pos- 
sibly Creek.  See  (ochaJi. 
Kakick.— CToxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Kaklgne.— 
Ibid.,  14. 

Kakinonba.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  sev- 
eral early  French  writers  about  the  doee 
of  the  18th  century  as  living  apparently 
on  Tennessee  or  Cumberland  r.,  suthough 
the  exact  locality  and  the  relationship  of 
the  tniye  can  not  be  determined.  Mar- 
c^uette's  map  places  them  e.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, about  the  region  of  Kentucky, 
in  1674.  The  Senex  map  of  1710  locates 
them  along  the  middle  of  Tennessee  r. 
St  Cosme  speaks  of  them  as  in  s.  Illinois 
in  1699.  Tennessee  r.  was  called  Casquin- 
am beaux,  Casquinampo,  and  Kaskinenpo 
by  early  French  explorers. 
Oakinonpas.- Sauvole  (1701)  In  French,  Hbt  OIL 
La..  Ill,  238.  1851.  Oaskinampo.— Senex,  map  of 
N.  Am..  1710.  Kakinonba.— Marquette'N  map  (ea. 
1674)  In  Shea,  Discov.  Miss.,  1862.    KarkinonpoU  ~ 
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8t  Coeme  (1699)  in  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  60.  1861. 
Xasqniiumipo.—Tonti  {ca,  1690)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  I.  82, 1846. 

Kakliaklia.  A  Koyukukhotana  village 
of  26  people  on  the  Koyukuk,  at  the  mouth 
of  Sukloseanti  r.,  Alaska. 
Kakhlyakhlyakakat.— Zaf  08kln,  Desc.  RU88.  Poss. 
Am.,  map,  1848.  Kakliakhliakat.— Zagoekln 
quoted  hy  Petroff  in  10th  Cen^UH,  Alaska,  87, 1884. 
Kakliaklia.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Kakliakliakat.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid.  Kikliakliakakate.— Zaccoakin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxi.  map,  18«). 

Kakonak.    A  Kiata^mint  E-^kimo  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  shore  of  lliamna  lake,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  28  in  189a 
Xakhoiutk.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Kakonkarnk  (kakon,  a  species  of  hawk; 
ia,  locative;  ruk,  'house.' — Kroeber). 
A  villajreof  the  Kumsen,  a  division  of  the 
Coetanoan  family,  formerly  at  Sur,  on  the 
coa^,  20  m.  s.  of  Monterey,  Cal. 
Oakanaruk.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 
Kakontaruk.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Kako8-hit-tan  {Qaglo^s  hU  tan,  *i>eople 
of  man's-feet  house*).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Shunkukedi  (q.  v. ),  a  Tlintnt  division 
at  Klawak,  Alaska.  (j.  b.  a.) 

Kakouohaki  (from ^aA:ou,  'porcupine')- 
A  small  Monts^ais  tribe  fonnerly  living 
on  St  John  lake,  Quebec.  They  frequently 
visited  Tadoussac  with  other  northern 
trib^  and  were  occasionally  visited  in 
their  country  by  the  mitieionaries. 
Kaoonohakhi.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  40.  1879.  KakSa- 
sakhl^les.  Rel.  for  1641,  57,  1858.  Kakoaohao.— 
Ibid..  1672,  44.  Kakonohakhi.— Ibid.,  1648,  38. 
Kakonobaki^Cham plain,  CEuvren.  ii,  21,  note, 
1870.  HatioB  dea  Poro  epioa.— Jes.  Rcl.  for  1638, 24. 
1858.  Hation  of  the  PonmpiBe.— Winwr,  Cartier  to 
Frontenac,  171,  1894.  Poroupine  Tribe.— Charle- 
voix. Hist.  N.  France,  li,  U8, 1866. 

Kaktine  ( Qak'sine).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Mamukum  cr.,  left 
bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kaka  (Aii-ib'ti).  A  former  Yaquina 
village  on  the  8.  sideof  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  229, 
1890. 

Kakuak.    A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage 60  m.  up  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
104  in  1880,  45  in  1890. 
Kakoak.— Petroff,  Kep.  on  Alaska,  47, 1881.    Kak- 
wok.— Coast  Sorv.  map,  11th  Census.  Alaska,  1893. 

Kaku^ak.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska^  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kakuiak.  A  Kusk  wogmiut  Rskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  8  in 
1880. 

Kakhuijracamnte.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
17, 18M. 

Kalanonyi  {Kd^lanM^yi,  *  raven  place ' ) . 
One  of  the  five  districts  or  ''towns"  which 
Col.  William  H.  Thomas,  in  his  capacity  of 
agent  for  the  Eastern  Cherokee,  laid  off 
on  the  B.  Cherokee  res.,  in  Swain  and 
Jackson  cos.,  N.  C,  after  the  removal  of 
the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter.  in  1 838. 
The  name  is  still  rptained.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Biff  Oa?«.— Moonev  i  •  19th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E..  161, 524, 
1900.  K&Oandn'yL— Ibid.  (Cherokee  name:  'Ra- 
ven place ' ) .    BaTeatowa.— Ibid. 


Kalapooian  Family.  A  group  of  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  the  valley  of  Willamette 
r.,  N.  w.  Oreg.,  and  speaking  a  distinct 
stock  language  (see  Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E. ,  81 ,  1891 ) .  Little  is  known  of  their 
history,  but  they  seem  to  have  confined 
themselves  to  the  territorjr  mentioned,  , 
except  in  the  case  of  one  tribe,  the  Yon- 
kalla.  which  pushed  southward  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Umpqua.  The  earliest  accounts 
describe  a  numerous  population  in  Willa- 
mette valley,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  N.  W.;  but  the  Kalapooian 
tribes  appear  to  have  suffered  severe  losses 
by  epidemic  disease  about  1824,  and  since 
that  time  they  have  been  numerically 
weak.  They  are  also  described  as  being 
indolent  and  slu^ish  in  character,  yet 
they  seem  to  havebeen  able  to  hold  their 
territory  against  the  attempts  of  surround- 
ing tribes  to  dispossess  them.  They  were 
at  constant  war  with  the  coast  peoples 
and  also  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  white  pioneers.  Game,  in  which  the 
country  abounded,  and  roots  of  various 
kinds  constituted  their  chief  food  supply. 
Unlike  most  of  the  Indians  of  that  r^ion 
they  did  not  depend  on  salmon,  which 
are  unable  to  ascend  the  Willamette  above 
the  falls,  and  at  which  point  the  Kala- 
pooian territory  ended.  Of  the  general 
customs  of  the  group  there  is  little  infor- 
mation. Slavery  existed  in  a  modified 
form,  marriage  was  by  purchase  and  was 
accompanied  by  certain  curious  ceremo- 
nials (Gatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lor^ 
XII,  212,  1899),  and  flattening  of  the  head 
by  fronto-occipital  pressure  was  practised. 
The  language  is  sonorous,  the  verb  ex- 
cessively complex,  few  prefixes  being 
used,  and  the  words  are  distinguished  by 
consonantal  endings. 

By  treaty  of  Calapooia  cr.,  Oreg.,  Nov. 
29,  1854,  the  Umpoua  and  Kalapooian 
tribes  of  Umpqua  valley  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States,  the  tract,  however, 
to  constitute  a  reserve  for  these  and  other 
tribes,  unless  the  President  should  decide 
to  locate  them  elsewhere.  This  removal 
was  effected,  and  the  entire  tract  was  re- 
garded as  ceded.  By  treaty  at  Dayton. 
Oreg.,  Jan.  22,  1865,  the  Calapooya  ana 
confederated  bands  of  Willamette  valley 
ceded  the  entire  drainage  area  of  "Willa- 
mette r.,  the  Grande  Ronde  res.  being 
set  aside  for  them  and  other  bands  by 
Execnitive  order  of  June  30,  1857.  By 
agreement  June  27,  1901,  confirmed  Apr. 
21,  1904,  the  Indians  of  Grande  Ronde 
res.  ceded  all  the  unallotted  lands  of  said 
reservation.  The  Kalapooian  bands  at 
Grande  Ronde  numbered  351  in  1880, 
164  in  1890,  130  in  1905.  There  are  also 
a  few  representatives  of  the  stock  under 
the  Siletz  agency. 

It  is  probable  that  in  early  times  the 
tribes  and  divisions  of  this  family  were 
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more  numerous,  but  the  following  are  the 
chief  ones  of  which  there  is  definite  in- 
formation: Ahantchuyuk  or  Pudding 
River,  Atfalati  or  Tualati,  Calapooya, 
Ohelamela,Chepenafa,  Lakmiut,  Saiitiam, 
Yamel,  and  Yonkalla. 

The  following  are  presumed  to  be  Ka- 
lapooian  tribes  or  bands,  but  have  not 
b^n  fully  identified:  Chemapho,  Che- 
meketas,  Chillychandize,  Laptambif, 
Leeshtelosh,  Peeyon,  Shehees,  Shookany, 
and  Winnefelly.  See  Calapooya.  (l.  f.) 
>0aUpoo7a.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  565,  629, 
1882.  xChinooks.—Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  474, 1878  (Includes  Cala- 
pooyas  and  Yamkaliy).  sXalapooiah.— Scouler 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  225, 1841  (In- 
cludes Kalapooiah  and  Yamkallie;  thinks  the 
Umpqua  ana  Oathlascon  languages  are  related); 


lapooian.~Powell  in 
Xalapuya.— B 


1859  (follows  Scouler) .    = 

7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  81, 1891.  ^iCalapuya.— Hale  in 
U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  217.  564.  1846  (of  Willamet 
Talley  aooye  falls);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  pi.  1.  c,  17,  77, 1848;  Berghaus 
(1851),  Physlk.  Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  Gallafln  In 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  402. 1863;  Latham  In 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  78,  1856;  Buschmann, 
Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  617,  1859;  Latham, 
Opuscula,  340,1860;  GatMchet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist, 
167,  1877;  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  442, 
1877.  >Yamkally.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  lu,  565, 
630, 1882  (bears  a  certain  relationship  to  Cala- 
pooya). 

Kalashiann  {Ka-la^-ci-au'u) .  The  Rac- 
coon clan  of  the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  38,  1891. 

KalawaBhak  (Ka-la-wa^-ctUc).  One  of 
the  Chumashan  villages  connected  with 
the  former  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Santa  Inez 
MS.vocab.,B.A.E.,1884. 

Kalawatset  A  geographical  group  of 
tribes  of  different  families  in  w.  Oregon, 
embracing  particularly  the  Coos,  Kuitsh, 
and  Siuslaw. 

KaU-Walset— Mannypenny  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37, 
84th Ck>ng., Sd  sens..  9, 1857.  Ealawatset—Mllhau, 
MS.  vocab.  Coast  Inds.,  B.A.E.  Kalawatshet— 
Gibbs,  MS.,  B.A.E.  KiliwatMa.— Framboise,  quo^ 
ed  by  Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
255, 1841.  KiUwitdiat.— Hale,  Ethnol.and  Philol., 
221, 1846.  KilUwat.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  viii,  1848. 
Killewatris.— Armstrong,  Oreg.,  116, 1867.  KiUi- 
washat.— Latham (1853)  in Proc.  Philol.Soc.  Lond., 
VI,  82, 1854.  KilUwatthat.— Hamilton  quoted  by 
Gibbs.  MS.,  B.A.E.  K'qlo-qweo'^dnni.— Dorsey, 
MS.  Chasta  Costa  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chasta- 
costa  name).  Ral-la-wat-sets. — Drew  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  93.  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  127,  1866. 

Kalbanvane.  A  former  Delaware  (?) 
village  on  the  headwaters  of  the  w. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  Pa. — Pouchot 
map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x, 
694, 1858. 

KalbnBht  (* where  the  water  rolls'). 
A  former  Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Alsear.,  Oreg. 

jil'-bikct'. — Doraey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230. 1890. 

Kalekhta.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unala^ka,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska,  contain- 
ing 14  persons  about  1825. 
Kfl£leohtenBkoi.— Elliott.  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  '225. 
1875.  Kalaktak.— Coxe.  Russian  Discov.,  167, 
1787.  Kaleohtijukoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnqg.  Skizz.. 
map.  1885.  Kalekhtinikoe.— Veuiaminoff,  Zapis- 
ki,  ir,  202,  1840. 


Kalelk  (Ka'-tdk).  A  former  Modoc 
settlement  on  the  n.  shore  of  Tule  or 
Rhett  lake,  s.  w.  Oregon. — Gatschet  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xxxii,  1890. 

Kali  (^fishermen').  A  Knaiakhotana 
clan  living  on  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

Kalignak.  A  Nushagagmiut  village  on 
a  tributary  of  Nushagak  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
91  in  1880.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  47, 
1880. 

Kaliko.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  on  the 
Siberian  coast  s.  of  Iskagan  bay. — Kjrauie 
in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,v,  80,  map,  1882. 

Kalindamk  {Jxdin  'ocean',  la  'at',  ruk 
*  houses. ' — Kroeber ).  A  village  near  the 
mouth  of  Salinas  r.,  Cal.  The  name  has 
been  used,  whether  or  not  with  justifica- 
tion, to  designate  the  group  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  villages qn  lower  Pajaro  r., 
and  between  it  and  the  Salinas,  near  the 
coast.  Indians  from  this  area  were  taken 
both  to  San  Carlos  and  to  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  missions.  Among  the  villages  at- 
tributed to  this  region  are  Alcoz,  Animpa- 
yamo,  Kapanai,  Kulul,  Lukaiasta,  Mus- 
tak.  Nutnur,  Paisin,  Poitokwis,  Tiubta, 
and  Ymunakam. 

Oalendaruo.— Engelhardt.  Franciscans  in  Cai..  398, 
1897.  Kalindarak.— A.  t.  Kroeber,  inf  n.  1906 
(proper  form).  Kathlendame.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860.  Katlendamkaa.— Ibid.. 
Apr.  20, 1860. 

Kaliapel  (popularly  known  as  Pend 
d'Oreilles,  'ear  drops*).  A  Salish  tribe 
around  the  lake  and  along  the  river  of 
the  same  name  in  the  extreme  n.  part 
of  Idaho  and  n.  e.  Washington.  Gibbe 
divided  them  into  the  Kalispelms  or 
Pend  d'Oreilles  of  the  Lower  Lake  and 
the  Slka-tkml-schi  or  Pend  d'Oreilles  cf 
the  Upper  Lake,  and  according  to  Dr 
Dart  the  former  numbered  620  in  1851, 
the  latter  480  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.  i,  415, 
1855).  McVickar  (Hist.  Exped.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  ii,  386,  note,  1842)  made 
three  divisions:  Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles, 
Lower  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Micl^ck- 
sealton.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  at  1,600  in  30  lodges  in 
1805.  In  1905  there  were  640  Upper 
Pend  d'Oreilles  and  197  Kalispel  under 
the  Flathead  agency^  Mont.,  and  98  Kal- 
ispel under  the  Oolville  agency,  Wash. 

The  subdivisions,  beinaj  seldom  re- 
ferred to,  are  disr^arded  in  the  syn- 
onymy. 

Aoh-min-de-oou-may.— Anon.  Crow  M8.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.  (Crow name).  AkHnia'-e-ahn'-aie. — Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  402, 1862  (•  the  tribe  that 
uses  canoes':  Crow  name).  OalaMlias.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes, VI,  686,  1857.  ddeqielm.— Lane 
(1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  31st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.. 
170, 1860.  OalespeU.— Johnson  and  Winter.  RockT 
Mts.,  34.  1846.  Oalenon.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  62,  op.  cit.,  170.  Calimella.— Keane  in 
Stanford,      Compend.,   604,   1878.      Oolespeluu- 

1S74- 


Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  701, 1867.  Oolespella.- 

lesB..  1,  1874 

Uar.— Drake,  Bk.   Inds.,  vll, " 

-Lewls^and  Clark  Exped., 
kpel 
VI.  119,  1905.      Ear  Eingt.— De  Smet,  Letters.  62, 
1843.     Flathead  Kootaaie.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 


H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  102,  43d  Cone.,  1st  i 
Ooopspellar.— Drake,  Bk.   Inds., 
pellar.—Lewis  and  Clark  Expe  ^ 

Ooos-pel-lar'i  Hatioii.—Orig.Joar.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
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Comp.  Vocabs.,  124b,  1884  (erroneously  so  called). 
JUngLnm  Ean.— Irving,  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  127,  1837. 
Kab^lisHMlm.— Steyens  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 461, 1854. 
KalMpel.— Ibid. ,  418.  KiUespUiim.— Gatschet.  MS. , 
B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan  name).  Kalispel.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901,  692.  1902  (own  name).  Xalispeliiiei.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  418, 1854.  ZaUspelms.— 
Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l,  415, 1856.  Kallspelt.— 
Smet,  Letters,  170,  1843.  Kalispelum.— Stevens  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  419. 1854.  Kalispelu  ses.— Ibid., 418. 
Ka'noqtl&'tlim.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  8,  1892  ( Kutenai  name :  •compress 
side  of  head').  KellMpem.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
Expl.,  II.  101,  885,1844.  Klanoh-klatklam.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  (Jomp.  Vocabs.,  124b,  1884  (Kute- 
nai name).  Kollas  Palas.— Warre  and  Vavasseur 
in  Martin,  Hudson  Bay  Ter.. 82. 1849.  KullesMlm.— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,vi.  205, 1846.  Xolles- 
pen.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  27, 
1848.  Kashpan.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
781.  1896  (a  Yakima  or  Palooe  form).  Knttel- 
speim.— Latham,  Comp.  Philol.,  899, 1862.  Lower 
Tmd  d'OreiUM.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  415. 
1855.  Hi-he-U-te-tup'i-o.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.,  264,1862  (Siksikaname).  PapshpJbu'Ubiia.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  731, 1896  (Yakima 
name:  'people  of  the  great  fir  trees').  Paaux 
d'OreiUeft.— Audouard,  Le  Far  West,  204,  1869. 
Fend  d'Or«iUes  of  the  Lower  Lake.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 415, 1855.  Pead  d'OreiUes  of  the  Upper 
Lake.— Ibid.  Pends-d'oreiUee.— Smet.  Letters,  viii, 
1843.  Pead^  Oreillee.— Irving,  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
121,  1837.  Pond  d'OreiUee.— Price  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  44,  47th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  2, 1883.  Poadeoas.— 
McVickar,  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii, 
386,  note,  1842.  Pondera.— Parker,  Jour.,  298, 1840. 
Ponderas.- Robertson  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
80th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  8, 1848.  Ponderays.— Hale  in 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  569, 1846.  Pord  OrriUee.— 
Dart  in  Ind.  ^ff.  Rep.,  216, 1851.  Pondoras.- Lane 
(1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  81st  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
170, 1850.  Pouderas.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  159, 
1850.  Sar-lit-hu.— Suckley  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
L  300,  1855.  Blka-tkml-eohi.-Gibbs,  ibid.,  415, 
vpper  Pead  d'Oreiilee.— Com'r.  Ind.  Aff.  in  Sen. 
Misc.  Doc.  136,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  11, 1870. 

Kalioklnk.  A  Kaiali^miut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage s.  of  O.Vancouver,  Nelson  id.,  Alaska; 
pop.  30  in  1880. 

Kauokhloffamnte.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker.Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  KaUookhloffamnte.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  54,  1884.  KaUakluk.— 
Baker,  op.  cit. 

Kalkalya.  A  former  Maidu  village  on 
the  site  of  Mooretown,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Kalokta.  The  Crane  clan  of  the  Zufli 
of  New  Mexico. 

X&aokta-kwe.— Gushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368. 
1896  {ktee=' "  people ' ) .  tXo^h-lok-ta-que.  —Ste- 
venson in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  541, 1887. 

KalokwiM  (Qd^hgmSf  ^crooked  beach'). 
A  village  of  the  Tlauitsis  on  Turner  id., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  the  le^ndary  home  of 
the  Kwakiutl  tribe  at  which  all  the  trans- 
formations of  animals  took  place. 
Ka-loo-kwis.- Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887,  sec.  II,  72.  Kar-lnk-wees.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am. 
Oeog.  Soc.,  229,  1887.  Q&ao^is.— Boa^  inf  p, 
1906  (=  'crooked  beach'),  dalokwis.— Boas  in 
Bull.  Am.  Oeog.  Soc.,  op.  cit. 

Kalopaling  (pi.  Kalopalit).  A  merman 
of  Eskimo  mythology;  also  called  Miti- 
line  (*with  eider  ducks').  He  wears  a 
jacket  of  eider-duck  skins  spotted  with 
their  black  heads,  and  into  the  enormous 
hood  he  puts  drowned  hunters  when 
kaiaks  capsize.  His  feet  are  as  big  as 
sealskin  floats.  The  Central  Eskimo  be- 
lieve that  ontp  there  were  many  Kalopa- 


Ut,  while  now  only  few  are  left,  but  they 
imagine  that  they  still  see  one  occasion- 
ally swimming  &r  out  at  sea  and  splash- 
ing the  water  with  his  le^  and  arms,  or 
basking  on  a  rock,  or  sitting  in  winter  on 
the  edge  of  a  floe.  Thev  are  supposed  to 
delight  in  overturning  kaiaks,  and  hun- 
ters tell  stories  of  stealing  up  to  Kalopalit 
while  they  lie  asleep  on  the  water  and 
killing  them  with  walrus  harpoons,  but 
one  must  shut  his  eyes  as  he  makes  the 
cast,  else  the  Kalopaling  will  overset  the 
kaiak  and  drown  all  on  board.  The  flesh 
of  the  Kalopalit  is  said  to  be  poisonous, 
but  it  can  be  fed  to  dogs. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  620,  1888. 

Kaltag.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop. 
45  in  1880. 

Ooltog.—Whymper,  Alaska,  190, 1869.  Kahltog.— 
Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 42d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
25. 1871.  Kaltag.— Dall,  Alaska.  41,1870.  K-kal- 
Ut.— 2:ag0fikin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
AlaskarS7,  1884.  Kkhaltel.— Tikhmenief  (1861) 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kaltat  A  Koyukukhotana  village  on 
an  island  in  Yukon  r.,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
9  in  1842. 

KhalUt's  Tillace.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  110, 1887. 
K-khaltot.— Zagoskin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  S7, 1884. 

Kaltsergheatnime  ( '  people  on  a  point  of 
land  extending  far  into  tne  ocean' ).  A 
division  of  the  Tututni,  formerly  residing 
at  Port  Orford,  on  the  coast  of  Oregon. 
Kil-ts'e'-rze-a^dnai'.- Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  233,  1890  (own  name).  Port  Orford  In- 
dians.—Palmer  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866,  214,  1857. 
Port  Orfords.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  470, 1865.  dwflo-toa'- 
ml^l-tibi  i^n'i.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  283, 1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Tsa-re-ar- 
to-ny.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E.,  ' 
1855.  Ts'e-nd'-k  »flnn<.— Dorsey,  Coquille  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884.  Tse-xi'-a  t&ie'.— Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (=•  people  by 
C.  Foul  weather'). 

Kaltshak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  about  Ion.  161°;  pop.  106  in  1880,  29 
in  1890. 

Kakhilffagh-mint.— Zagoekin  in  Nout.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  8.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Kalkhafamate.— Hallock 
in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix,  90, 1898.  Kalthanmute.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Kalt- 
kanuniut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Xaltkhafanrate.— Petroff,  op.  cit.,  58.  Kaltsha- 
gamut.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kaltshak.— Baker,  ibid. 
Koha^kacn^jut.- Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Sklzz.,  map, 
1855. 

Kaluiftk.  A   Kania^armiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  fishing  station  on  Chignik  bay, 
Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1880, 193  in'  1890. 
Ohignik  Bay.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  163, 1898. 
Kaluiak.- Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  28,  1884. 

Kaluktnk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  29  in 
1893. 

Kahlukhtofhamiut.- Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1898. 

KaluiaAdltk  {Kalulaa^ r-Ex^  *  small  house 
of  owl  * ).  A  village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk 
on  the  E.  side  of  Eraser  r.,  about  24  m. 
above  Yale,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  169, 1900. 
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Kalulek.    A  Kavia^oniut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 
Kiaul6feet.~£leventh  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1898. 

Kaluplo  (  Ka^-lu-plo. )  A  former  Nishi- 
nam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  Cal. — 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  316, 
1877. 

KftitiftU^fi^"  (Kamai^dkan).  The  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Yakima  and  confederate 
tribes  of  e.  Washington  under  the  treaty 
of  1855,  and  leader  in  the  war  which 
began  a  few  months  later  and  continued 
for  3  years.  He  appears  to  have  been 
himself  a  Yakima.  In  consequence  of 
the  heavy  immigration  to  Oregon  and 
the 'discovery  of  gold  in  the  Colville  and 
CoBur  d' Al^ne  country  of  n.  e.  Washing- 
ton and  adjacent  Idaho,  in  the  spring  of 
1855,  Gov.  btevens,  of  Washington,  was  in- 
structed to  negotiate  treaties  for  cession 
of  territory  with  the  various  tribes  of  the 
region,  with  the  purpose  of  limiting  them 
to  renervations.  Led  by  Kamaiakan  the 
Indians  offered  strong  opposition  to  any 
arrangement  which  woulcl  deprive  them 
of  any  portion  of  the  lands  or  allow  right 
of  way  to  the  whites.  After  considera- 
ble difficulty  treaties  were  made  with  a 
number  of  the  tribes,  largely  through  the 
assistance  of  a  majority  oi  the  Nez  Perc^, 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  practi- 
cally the  entire  body  of  the  Cayuse,  Ya- 
kima, Wallawalla,  raloos,  Spokan,  and 
others  were  bitterly  opposed  to  removal 
from  their  homes  or  confinement  to  res- 
ervations. In  the  meantime,  although 
the  treaties  were  not  yet  ratified  and  no 
time  had  been  designated  for  the  removal, 
settlers  and  miners  began  to  overrun  the 
Indian  lands  and  collisions  became  fre- 
quent. In  Sept.,  1855,  the  war  began 
with  the  killing  of  special  agent  Sonon 
while  on  his  way  to  arrange  a  conference 
with  Kamaiakan,  who  now  publicly  de- 
clared his  intention  to  keep  aU  whites  out 
of  the  upper  country  by  force  and  to 
make  war  also  on  any  tribe  refusing  to 
join  him.  The  first  regular  engagement 
occurred,  Oct.  4  and  5,  on  the  southern 
edge  of  Simcoe  valley,  between  a  de- 
tachment of  84  regulars  under  Mai.  Hal- 
ler  and  a  large  force  of  Indians  led  by 
Kamaiakan  himself.  The  troops  were 
finally  obliged  to  retire,  although  the 
Indian  loss  was  thought  to  be  the  greater. 
By  this  time  it  was  believed  that  1,500 
hostiles  w^re  in  the  field,  and  the  rising 
now  spread  to  the  tribes  in  w.  Washing- 
ton as  well  as  among  those  of  s.  Oregon, 
and  even  including  some  of  the  coast  In- 
dians of  8.  Alaska.  The  principal  leader 
in  w.  Washington  was  Leschi  (q.  v. ).  In 
Sept.,  1856,  another  conference  was  held 
near  Wallawalla  with  some  of  the  chiefs, 
but  to  no  purpose,  Kamaiakan  refusing  to 
attend  ana  those  present  refusing  all  terms 
except  the  evacuation  of  the  territory  by 
the  whites.    The  war  went  on,  with  nu- 


merous raids,  murders,  and  small  engage- 
ments by  regulars  and  volunteers.  In  the 
next  year,  1857,  the  rising  was  brought 
under  control  w.  of  the  Cascade  mts.,  sev- 
eral of  the  leaders  being  hanged.  An  in- 
cident of  the  war  in  this  quarter  was  a 
determined  attack  oh  Seattle,  Jan.  25, 
1856,  which  was  repulsed  by  a  naval  force 
stationed  in  the  harbor  at  the  time. 

On  May  17,  1858,  a  strong  force  of  dra- 
goons under  Col.  Steptoe  was  defeated  a 
few  miles  from  the  present  site  of  Colfox, 
N.  w.  Washington,  by  a  combined  force  of 
Paloos,  Spokan,  and  Skitswish  (Cceur 
d' Alines),  but  a  few  months  later  the  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  two  decisive 
defeats  inflicted  by  Col.  George  Wright, 
with  more  than  700  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery,  on  the  main  body  of  the 
hostiles  led  by  Kamaiakan  himself.  The 
engagements  took  place  Sept.  1  and  5 
near  Four  Lakes,  on  a  s.  tributary  of  Spo- 
kane r.  Besides  their  killed  and  wound- 
ed, the  Indians  lost  800  horses,  having 
already  lost  large  quantities  of  winter  sup- 
plies, and  burned  their  own  village  to  save 
it  from  capture.  Kamaiakan  was  among 
the  wounaed.  On  the  17t.h  Wright  dic- 
tated terms  to  the  hostiles  at  a  conference 
nearCoeur  d' Al^ne  mission.  The  defeated 
Indians,  being  no  longer  capable  of  resis- 
tance, were  treated  with  great  severity,  24 
of  the  leading  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes 
being  either  hanged  or  shot.  Kamaiakan 
refused  to  sue  for  peace,  but  croesed  the 
border  into  Brttish  Columbia,  where  he 
finally  ended  his  days.  Consult  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Wash.,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  1890, 
and  authorities  citied;  Stevens,  Life  of 
I.  I.  Stevens,  1900.  (j.  m.) 

Kamass.    See  Camas. 

Kamatukwiiclia  {Kd^maiHk  vm'tcA^  *  be- 
low the  Estrella  mts.  ^),  A  Pima  village 
at  Gila  (grossing,  s.  Ariz. — Russell,  Pima 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,18,  1902. 

Kamegli.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
alx>ve  Bethel,  Alaska. 

Kameglimut.— Kilbuck  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

KamenakBlitehat.  A  former  important 
Chitimacha  town  at  Bayou  du  Plomb, 
near  Bayou  Ch^ne,  18  m.  n.  of  Charen- 
ton,  La. 

Kime  nikah  tohit  nimii.— Oatschet  in  Trans.  An- 
throp.  8oc.  Wash.,  ii,  152,  1883  {tchfU,  'bayou': 
ndmu,  'village'). 

Kamiah.  A  Nez  Perc^  band  formerly 
living  at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
Kamiah,  Idaho.  It  is  mentioned  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1805  as  a  band  of  the  Cho- 

f^unnish  and  numbering  800  people  who 
ived  in  large  lodges. 
Kamia.— Gatschet,  m,B.  A.  E.,1878. 
Howard,  Nez  Perc4  Joseph,  19,  1885. 
nim.— Morne,  Rep.  to.  Sec.  War.  869, 1822, 
nima.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  Til,  1848.  Simoi 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  471, 1814.  Ki-n 
aim.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  115,  1905. 
Kamiaken.    See  Kamaiakaru 
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Kamit(^(i^w«/back').  AformerPima 
village  in  s.  Arizona. — Rnssell,  Pima  M8., 
B.  A.  E.,  16, 1902. 

KamloopB  (*  point  between  the  rivers'). 
A  villaee  at  tne  junction  of  Thompson  and 
North  Thompeon  rs.,  Brit.  CJoL,  occupied 
by  Shufiwap  oalish;  pop.  /44  in  1904.  It 
gave  its  name  to  Kamioops  Indian  agency, 
now  united  with  that  of  Okanagan  as 
Kamloops-Okanagan . 


k-l(M  -pa. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roir.  Soc.  Can. 
for  1891,  sec.  li,  7  (native  name).  &Mneloup|i.— 
Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  HO,  1847.  Kamloopa.— Cox, 
Ck>]umbia  RiTer,  ii,  87,  1831.  SaUt  Kaml^M.— 
OatRChet.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan  name,  from 
Sftlst,  'people'). 

Kammatwa  {Kammdt*wa) .  One  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Shasta,  occupying  Klamath  vallev  from 
Scott  r.  to  Seiad  valley,  n.  w.  Cal.  Accord- 
ing to  Steele  the  native  name  of  these 
Hamburg  Indians,  so-called,  is  T-ka,  but 
this  is  apparently  a  misprint  of  I-ka, 
properly  Aika,  their  name  for  Hamburg 
bar.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Hamborg  Indians.— Steele  in  Ind.  AfT.  Kep.  1864, 
120. 1866.    T-ka.— Ibid,  (misprint). 

Kammuek.    A  former  body  of  Salish  of 
Fraser  superintendency,  Brit.  Col. 
Kaaunaok.-<^n.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1879,  138.    Kam- 
miiek.^Ibid.,  1878,  79. 

SamnkBusik.  A  former  Aleut  village 
on  Agattu  id.,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group 
of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Samulas.  A  former  Chuma»«han  village 
sitaated  at  or  near  the  present  Oamulos, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Piru,  in  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. 

Kanralas.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1868. 
Ka-mu'-lfts. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kana.    An  Ita  Eskimo  settlement  on 
Murchison  ed.,  n.  Greenland. 
Xft'na.— stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map, 

1902.    Karni.— r'      *'      *    ^    — 

1893 


•Mn*  Peary,  My  Arct.  Jour.,  190, 

'  Kanadasero.  One  of  the  two  Seneca 
villages,  locality  unknown,  which  in  1763 
were  still  in  the  English  interest. — John- 
son (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii, 
682,  1866. 

Kanagak.     An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  36  in 
1890. 
ganagamittt.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1898. 

Kfuiagaro  ( Kandkaro*/a.  pole  in  the  wa- 
ter'). A  Mohawk  town  situated  in  1677 
on  the  N.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  in  Mont- 
gomery or  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  In  the 
year  named  it  had  a  single  stockade, 
with  four  ports,  and  contained  16  houses. 
Megapolensis  mentions  it  as  early  as 
1644,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  it  after 
1693.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Andafaroa.— Parkman,  Jesuits,  222,  note,  1883. 
Andaraqua.— Parkman,  Old  R^g  .  197. 1883.  Sana- 
giro.— Mejfapolensis  (1644)  in  N.Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hist., 
ni,  2.50.  1858.  Kaaagaro.— Conf.  of  1674.  ibid.,  il. 
712.  1868.  Kaaagiro.- N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hl.nt.,  iii, 
250.  1853.  XanOaro'.— Hewitt,  inf n  (Mohawk 
and  Cayuga  form^. 

Kanagaro.  A  former  Seneca  town  on 
Boughton  hill,  directly  s.  of  Victor,  N.  Y. 
For  a  long  period  it  was  the  capital  of  the 


Seneca  tribe.  Greenhalgh  states  that  in 
1677  it  contained  150  houses,  50  to  60  ft 
in  length,  with  13  or  14  fires  to  the  house. 
Here  (Jreenhalgh  saw  9  prisoners  (4  men, 
4  women,  and  a  l)oy)  burned,  the  torture 
lasting  about  seven  hours.  This  shows 
that  the  Iroquois  as  well  as  the  Neuters 
burne<l  their  unadopte<l  women  prisoners, 
but  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1641  says  the 
H  uron  do  not  bum  their  women  captives. 
On  the  appr.  ach  of  Denonvillo,  in  1687, 
this  town  was  burned  by  its  inhabitants, 
who,  like  those  of  the  neighboring  Kana- 
garo, the  foreign  colony,  removed  about 
20  m.  8.  E.  to  Kanadasegsi,  where  the  for- 
eign elemt'ut  became  known  by  the  name 
Seneca.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th 
century  the  Seneca  formed  a  village  ap- 

Sroximately  on  the  site  of  the  burned 
[anagaro,  which  they  called  Gaonsageon 
(*  bass  wood  bark  lying  around'),  refer- 
ring, it  is  said,  to  gutters  of  this  material 
empb  -yed  to  convey  water  from  a  neigh- 
boring spring.  Another  settlement  ex- 
isted in  1 74<»m  the  vicinity  of  the  old  site, 
which  was  called  Chinoshahgeh. 

(J.  N.  B.  H.) 
Oahaoaragne.— Lattr^.  map,  1784.  Oahaquonaghe.— 
Esnauts  and  KHpilly,  map.  1777.  Oanagaroh.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hirt.,  in,  261, 
1853.  Oanagora.— Ibid.,  250.  Oangaro.— Ibid. 
Oaensera.— Belmont  (1687)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Oanagaro.— 
La  Salle  (1682)  in  Marjrry,  Dc^c,  il,  217.  1877. 
Oandaffan.—Je».Rel. for  1657,45. 1«58.  Oandagaro.— 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1670.  23.  1858.  Oannagaro.— Denon- 
ville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Dor.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  367,  1866. 
Xanftao'.— Hewitt,  Infn  (Seneca  nnd  Onondaga 
form).  Kohoseraghe.— CorUand  (1687)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ni.  434.  1853.  Onnutague.— Bel- 
mont (1687)  quoted  by*Conover,  op.  cit.  Saint 
Jaoquet.  -^  e«.  Rel.  for  1671 .  20, 1858.  Saint  James.- 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  867. 1866. 

Kanagaro.  A  former  town  belongingto 
the  Seneca,  situated  at  different  times  at 
different  sites  from  li  to  4  m.  s.  of  Kana- 
garo, the  Sene<'a  capital,  and  s.  e.  from 
victor,  on  the  e.  side  of  Mud  cr.,  N.  Y. 
According  to  Greenhalgh  it  contained 
about  30  houses  in  1677.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  according  to  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation fur  1670,  were  chiefiy  incorporated 
captives  and  their  descendants  of  three 
trioes,  the  Onnontioga,  the  Neuters,  and 
the  Hurons.  Its  situation  thus  placed  its 
inhabitants  directly  under  the  eyes  of  the 
federal  chiefs  d  wellinjj  in  the  capital  town 
of  Kanagaro.  Here  in  1656  the  Jesuits 
establishe*!  the  mission  of  the  Tohonta- 
enrat  at  Sianonenrat,  which  surrendered 
in  a  body  to  the  Seneca  in  1649.  On  ac- 
count erf  these  associations  the  missiona- 
ries gave  it  their  special  attention,  with 
su(  h  success  that  it  became  known  as  the 
Christian  town  of  the  Seneca.  Like  all 
the  principal  Seneca  towns  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Denonville  in  1687.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  western  to>%Ti8,  Totiak- 
ton  and  Gandachiragon,  removed  s.  and 
then  w.  to  Genesee  r!,  where  their  settle- 
ments were  desfmyed  by  Siillivnn  in  1779; 
those  of  the  eastern  towns,  Uandagaro 
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(Kanagaro)  and  Gandouearae,  removed 
to  the  E.,  where  their  settlementB  at  Can- 
andaigua  and  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  were 
also  destroyed  by  SuUivaQ's  army. 

(j.  N.  B.  H.) 
Ouioeiutda.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi8t.,  Ill,  250,  1883.  Ouidafftrae.-Je8.  Rel.  for 
1670,  77,  1858.  OandoanraT— Denonville  (1687) 
quoted  by  Conover,  MS^,  B.  A.  £.  Oannogarae.— 
Denonville  (1687)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  866, 
1856.  Oannongarae.— Doc.  1687,  ibid.,  834.  Otn- 
aounne.—Denonville  quoted  by  Conover,  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  Saint  Miohaal't.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  291, 
1865.    Saint  Xichel.-Jes.  Rel.  for  1670,  77, 1858. 

Kanaghsawi.  An  Iroquois  town  of  18 
houses,  situated  in  1779  about  1  m.  n.  w. 
of  Conesus  Center,  N.  Y.  Grant,  one  of 
Sullivan's  officers,  says:  "Captain  Sun- 
fish,  a  negro,  resided  here,  a  very  bold, 
enterprising?  fellow,  who  commanded  the 
town."  Chief  Bi^tree  (Karon to wanen) 
is  said  to  have  resided  here  also. — Jour. 
Mil.  Exped.  of  Gen.  Sullivan  (1779),  131, 

1887.  (j.  N.  B.   H.) 

Kanigormiat.  An  Eskimo  village  in 
s.  w.  Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Gron- 
land,  XVI,  map,  1896. 

Kanak.    An  Alaskan  Eskkno  village  in 
the  Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  41 
in  1893. 
Kanagmiut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Kanakanak.  A  Nushagagmiut  village 
on  Nushagak  bay,  near  which  are  two 
salmon  canneries;  pop.  53  in  1890, 145  in 
1900. 

Kanakanak.— 11th  Census,  Alaska.  96, 1898.  Kna- 
kanak.— 12th  Census  Rep.,  i,  426, 1901. 

Kanaknk.  A  Kickapoo  prophet  When 
the  Kickapoo  in  1819  ceded  their  lands, 


KANAKUK,  THE  KICKAPOO  PROPHET.       ( After  Catlin) 

covering  nearly  half  the  state  of  Illinois, 
they  could  not  go  to  the  reservation  as- 
signed to  them  in  Missouri  because  it 


was  still  occupied  by  the  hostile 
Half  the  tribe  emigrated  instead  to  Span- 
ish territory  in  Texas,  and  the  rest  were 
ready  to  follow  when  the  Government 
agents  intervened,  endeavoring  to  induce 
them  to  remove  to  Missouri.  Kanakok, 
inspired  with  the  ideas  that  had  moved 
Tenskwatawa,  exhorted  them  to  remain 
where  they  were,  promising  that  if  they 
lived  worthily,  abandoning  their  native 
superstitions,  avoiding  quarrels  among 
themselves  and  infractions  of  the  white 
man's  law,  and  resisting  the  seduction  of 
alcohol,  they  would  at  last  inherit  a  land 
of  plenty  clear  of  enemies.  He  was 
accepted  as  the  chief  of  the  renmant  who 
remained  in  Illinois,  and  many  of  the 
Potawatomi  of  Michigan  became  his  dis- 
ciples. He  displayed  a  chart  of  the  path, 
leading  through  nre  and  water,  which 
the  virtuous  must  pursue  to  reach  the 
''happy  hunting  grounds,''  and  furnished 
his  followers  with  prayer-sticks  ^ven 
with  religious  symbols.  When  m  the 
end  the  Kickapoo  were  removed  to  Kan- 
sas he  accompanied  them  and  remained 
their  chief,  still  keeping  drink  away  from 
them,  until  he  died  of  smallpox  in  1852. 
See  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  692- 
700,  1896. 

Kanani  {Ka*n^ni,  Mi ving arrows').  A 
Navaho  clan. — Matthews  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  104,  1890. 

Kanapima  ('one  who  is  talked  of). 
An  Ottawa  chief,  bom  about  40  m.  s.  of 
Mackinaw,  Mich.,  July  12,  1813,  and 
christenedasAugustinHammelin,jr.  He 
was  sent  with  his  youncer  brother.  Ma- 
coda  Binnasee  (The  Blackbird),  in  1829  to 
be  educated  in  the  Catholic  seminary  at 
Cincinnati,  where  the  two  boys  remained 
for  3  years  without  making  marked  prog- 
ress in  their  studies.  In  1832  both  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda 
Fide,  with  the  view  of  entering  the 
priesthood.  This  object  id  Kanapima's 
case  was  defeated  from  the  usual  causes. 
After  his  brother  died  at  the  end  of  two 
years  he  ceased  his  studies,  returned  to 
America,  became  chief  of  his  branch  of 
the  tribe,  and  resumed  the  costume  and 
habits  of  his  people,  except  when  he  went 
among  white  people,  as  in  1835,  to  make  a 
treaty  for  the  Ottawa  with  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington,  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  signer  of  any  Ottawa 
treaty.  On  such  occasions  he  exhibited 
the  ease  and  polish  of  a  man  of  the 
world. 

Kanastnnyi  (Kdnagtiifl^yl).  A  tradi- 
tionary Cherokee  settlement  on  the  head- 
waters of  French  Broad  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Brevard,  in  Transylvania  co.,  N.  C. 
A  settlement  called  Cannostee  or  Cannas- 
tion  is  mentioned  as  existing  on  Hiawas- 
see  r.  in  1776.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Ooaaatee.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  In  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  142,  1887.    KXna'tta.— Mooney  in 
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19th  Bep.  B.  A.  £.,  480,  024,  1900  (abbreviated 
form).    XiBMtfia'yL— Ibid. 

Xanatak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Shelikof  strait,  Alaska;  pop.  26  in 
1890  (11th  Census,  Alaska,  163,  1893). 

Kanatakowa  ( *  great  village.' — Hewitt). 
The  village  of  the  Onondaga  situated  at 
the  place  still  called  Onondaga  Castle, 
N.  Y.  It  was  the  principal  Village  of  the 
tri he  as  early  as  1654.  (j.  m.) 

Ka-na-ta-fo'-wiL—Morffan,  Lea^rue  Iroq.,  471, 1851. 
K»-ii*-t»'-ko'-w4'.— Hewitt.  Inf  n.  1886  (Onondaga 
form).  Onondaga.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  quoted  by 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  816,  1851.  Onondaga  Oaa- 
tle.— Ibid.,  471  (common  English  name).  Onon- 
daghara.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  177,  1829.  Onon- 
dagbarie.— Ibid. 

Kanatiochtiafre  ( *  place  of  wild  rice ' ) .  A 
former  Iroquois  settlement  or  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  *'Dowaganhaes,''  and  reputed 
to  be  **near  theSennekes  [Seneoa]  coun- 
try. '  *  It  was  situated  near  Tchojach  iage, 
or  approximately  on  the  site  of  Darling- 
ton or  Port  JI ope,  in  the  New  Castle  dis- 
trict, Ontario.  Three  nations,  composing 
16  **  castles**,  came  to  settle  there  by  Iro- 
guois  permission.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

eanadatsiagon.— Prontenac  (1673)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  11*2, 1856.  Oaaatoheddagon.— Ibid., 
note.  Gaaatohetkiagon. — Ibid.  Kananoohtiage. — 
Doc.  of  1700,  ibid.,  iv,  694, 1854. 

Kanohati  (*red  ground,*  *red  earth*). 
A  name  applied  to  several  places,  one  of 
the  best  known  being  the  pnncipal  village 
of  the  Alibamu,  formerly  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Alabama  r.,  below  Koasati  and  a  little 
w.  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  Hawkins  de- 
scribed it  in  1799  as  a  small  village  on  the 
left  iMink  of  Alabama  r.,  with  its  fields  on 
the  right  side  in  a  cane  swamp,  and  its 
people  poor  and  indolent.  A  census  of 
1832  (Sc'hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578, 
1854)  gave  the  number  of  families  as  55. 
The  name  has  been  applied  also  to  a 
township  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Okla., 
and  to  a  village  a  few  miles  n.  w.  of  Tal- 
ladega, Ala.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 
Con  ehante  ti.— 0en8U.<(  of  1882  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  678,  18>i.  Oon-ohaot-ti.— Gatschet, 
Greek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  i,  133.  1884.  Goaohartee.— H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  312,  1836. 
Beanehatty.— Woodward,  Reminiscences,  12, 1859. 
Seiunohate.-^hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribc8.  iv,  380, 1854. 
X-onn-cha-ta.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 
map.  1899.  E-onn-ohata.—Hawkins  (1799),  SIcctch, 
86,  1848.  Ikan-tebi^ti.-^atschet,  Creek  Mifn'. 
Leg.,  I.  88.  1884.  Kaaahido.— Ibid.,  133.  O-ooa- 
eba-ta.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307, 1822. 
Bad  Oronada.— Ibid.,  364. 

Kandouoho.  A  former  village  of  the 
Neutrals  in    Ontario,  near    the    Huron 

country. 

Kandouciho.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1641,  75, 1858.    Tout  lea 

Sainta.— Ibid,  (mission  name). 

Kaneenda.  A  former  fishing  station  of 
the  Onondaga,  situated  at  the  fork  of 
Seneca  and  Onondaga  rs.,  N.  Y.,  8  m. 
from  their  palisaded  village.  It  was  also 
their  landing  place  when  they  returned 
from  hunting  on  the  n.  side  of  L.  Ontario. 

Kaaienda.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Htst, 
IV,  649. 1854. 

Kanetadageh  (Kane^sAdA'^ge^).  A  for- 
mer Iroquois  village  belonging  to  the 


Two-clans  of  the  Turtle;    location    un- 
known, (j.  N.  B.  H.  ) 
ganof haadakrh ,  —Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites, 
118.1883.    Kanesadakeh.— Ibid,  119. 

Kanestio.  A  village  occupied  by  Dela- 
wares  and  others,  suDJect  to  the  Iroquois, 
formerly  on  the  upper  Susquehanna, 
near  Kanestio  cr. ,  in  Steuben  co. ,  N .  Y.  It 
was  burned  by  the  Iroquois  in  1764,  on 
account  of  hostilities  committed  by  the 
inhabitants  against  the  whites.  It  then 
contained  about  60  houses. 
Oanestio.— Vaudreull  (1767)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  X, 588, 1858  (name of  the  creek).  Kanestio.— 
Pouchot,  map  (1768),  ibid.,  694. 

Kang.  The  Mountain  Lion  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  San  Ildefonso, 
and  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 

Ohaag  Doa.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  464, 1890. 
KaB-td^a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  351,  1896 
(San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso  form;  td6a  =*  'peo- 
ple'), den-tdia.— Ibid.  (Nambe  form;  q  »  Ger- 
man ch). 

Kanganik.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  on  a  large  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Angmagsalik  fjord,  Greenland,  lat.  65° 
33';  pop.  34  in  iB84.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Kangek.  An  Eskimo  settlement  10  m. 
s.  of  Uodthaab,  w.  Greenland,  lat.  64° 
1(K.— Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  166, 1894. 

Kanfferdlnksoa  ( '  the  ^reat  fjord  * ) .  An 
Ita  Eskimo  settlement  in  Inglefield  gulf, 
N.  Greenland. 

Kangerdlooksoah.— WychoflT  in  Scribner's  Mag., 
xxvni,  447, 1900.  KaagerdlftOifloa.—Stein  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt,  ix,  map,  1902. 

Kangertloaping  (^remarkable  fjord*). 
A  summer  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo 
of  Saumia,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  empty- 
ing into  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kangertluk  ( *  fjord ' ) .  A  spring  and  fall 
settlement  of  Iglulirmiut  Eskimo  on  n. 
Melville  penin.  near  the  Fox  Basin  coast. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kangertlukdjnaq^  (* great  fjord').  A 
summer  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo 
of  Saumia,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  empty- 
ing into  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kangertlang  (*  fjord').  A  summer  set- 
tlement of  Talirpia  Okomiut  Eskimo  on 
the  8.  w.  coast  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kanggnatl-lanai  ( Qa^flguaL  Wnas) .  An 
extinct  subdivision  of  the  Stustas,  a  fam- 
ily of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida  of 
British  Columbia.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kanfuatl  la'nai.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  'Bribes 
Can.,  22, 1898.  Qi'aguaL  la'naa.— Swan  ton,  Ck)nt. 
Haida.  276, 1906. 

KanghithimpegTiaka  ('those  who  wear 
crow  feathers  in  their  hair ' ).    A  division 
of  the  Sihasapa  or  Blackfoot  Sioux. 
Kan^-gun-pegnaka.~Dor8cy  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
219,  1897.    Bia"zi-ottBM>egnaka.~Ibid. 

Kanghiynlia  (*crow  keepers').  A 
division  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
Kan-giya-ha.— Tatankawaltan,  letter  to  Dorsey, 
1880.  lUn^-yuha.— Dorse V  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
218.1897.  Ka»xi-7u]ia.— Ibid.  Thotathateatorowt.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  1-11, 1861. 
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Kangiartioak.  An  Eskimo  village  and 
Danish  settlement  in  w.  (xreenland,  lat. 
72*^  47^— Kane,  Arctic  Exped.,  472, 1854. 

Kangidli.  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  at  C. 
York,  N.  Greenland. — Stein  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  ix,  map,  1902. 

Kangigdlek.  An  Angmagsalingmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  Angmagsalik  fjord,  e. 
Greenland,  lat.  65°  ^.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Kanyikhl  nkhmnt  ( Kang-ia-orlu-ff  miUj 
*  head-of-the-rapid-ri ver  people ' :  Kani- 
agmiut  name).  A  division  of  the  Ah- 
tena  at  the  head  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska. — 
H6ffman,  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Kangisnnka.     See  Crow  Dog, 

Kangivamint  (* people  at  the  head'). 
A  subtribe  of  tne  Sukinimiut  Eskimo, 
living  in  the  region  of  George  r.,  n.  Lab- 
rador. 

KABfiTamiut— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888.  K«Bj:dkAaaaa]uoii«ni7at— Turner  in  11th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  176, 1894  (=•  people  of  thegrreat  bay' ) . 
KanAktlaalakioafinTui— Turner  In  Trans.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.,  v,  99, 1888.  ^ 

Kangmaligmiut  ('dlllant  ones').  An 
Arctic  Eskimo  tribe  between  Manning  pt 
and  Herschel  id.  The  name  has  been 
attached  to  different  local  groups  all  the 
way  from  Pt  Hope  to  Mackenzie  r. 
KaURakia]u.~Rink  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  xv,  240, 
1886.  KakiraUkf.—ZaKOskin,  Descr.  Ru»i.  Poss. 
Am.,  pt.  I,  74.  1847.  Kuuriocdlit.— Rink,  op.  cit., 
240.  Kancmali-eiiTuin.— Richardson,  Polar  Re- 
gions, 300,  1861.  Kanfmaligmeut. — Murdoch  in 
Ninth  Rep.  B.  A.  E~46, 1892.  K&ngnuUi'fmut— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1. 10. 1877.  KangmaU- 
inaoia.— Simpeon  quoted  by  Dall,  ibid.  Ka  cma- 
lik._Woolfe  in  11th  Census.  Alaska.  180,  1898. 
K<*Bfnialia.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  517, 
1878.  Kanmali-enyuin.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.46,1892.  Kdnmfl'd'lln.— Ibid.,43,46.  W  atarn 
■aokenne  Inaoit.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 12, 1877  (collective  term  including:  Kopagmiut 
and  Kangmaligmiut). 

Kangormiut  ( *  goose  people  * ) .  A  tribe 
of  Central  Eskimo  livine  in  Victoria  land. 
Kang-orr-MoBoot.— Franklin,  Joum.  to  Polar  Sea, 
II.  43,  1824.  Kaaq-or-ml-ut.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped..  I.  362. 1851.  Kaap-meut— Petitot  in  Bib. 
Ling,  et  Ethnol.  Am.,  ill,  11, 1876  (Chigllt  name). 
White-OooM  Eakimoa.~Franklin,  op.  cit.,  42. 

Kanhada  (G'anMda,  meaning  obscure). 
One  of  the  4  clans  or  phratries  into  which 
all  Indians?  of  the  Chimmesyan  stock  are 
divided.  It  is  also  applied  specifically 
to  various  local  subdivi-sions  of  the  clan. 
One  such  is  found  in  the  Niska  town  of 
Lakkulzap  and  one  in  each  of  the  Kitk- 
san  towns— Kitwingach,  Kitze^kla,  and 
Kishpiyeoux. — Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  49-50,  1895. 

Kanhanghton.  A  former  Delaware  vil- 
lage about  the  mouth  of  Chemung  r.,  in 
the  N.  part  of  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1764  on 
account  of  the  hostility  of  ita  inhabitants 
to  the  whites. — Johnson  (1764)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  625,  1856. 

Kaniagmint  ( *  people  of  Kodiak ' ) .  The 
largest  and  most  powerful  Eskimo  tribe 
on  the  Alaskan  coa^^t,  inhabiting  Kodiak 
id.  and  the  mainland  from  Iliamna  lake 


to  Ugashik  r.,  the  s.  coast  to  Ion.  159°  w. 
The  tribe  numbered  1,154  in  1890.  Their 
villages  are  Afognak,  Aiaktahk,  Akhiok, 
Aleksashkina^  Alexandrovsk,  Ashivak, 
Chiniak,  Fugitive,  Igak,  Iliamna,  Kaga- 
yak,  Kaluiak,  Kanatak,  Karluk,  Katmai, 
Kattak,  Kiliuda,  Kodiak,  Kuiukuk, 
Kukak,  Liesnoi,  Mitrofania,  Nauklak, 
Nunamiut,  Nuniliak,  Orlova,  0>trovki, 
Seldovia,  Sutkum,  Three  Saints,  Uganik, 
Uhaiak,  Uhaskek,  Ukshivikak,  Uyak, 
Uzinki,  Yalik,  and  Yelovoi. 
Aohknfmjuten.— Holmberg,  £thnog.8kizz..  4, 1856 
(applied  to  Aglemiut  and  Kaniafrmiut  by  the 
people  of  Norton  8d.;='ii1babitantflof  the  warm 
country').  Kadiagmuta.— Am.  Nat.,  xv,  156, 1M81. 
KjUyaokea.— Wrangell,  Ethnol.  Nach.,  117,  1839. 
KanafUt.— Coxe,  Russ.  Di9C.,  135, 1787.  KiaiXc'- 
mfit— DhU  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  20,  1KT7. 
Kaaiagmut.  — Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  32.  1887. 
Xinaf hi.— Morse,  Svst.  of  Mod.  Oeogr-,  i.  74, 1814. 
Koaafeaa.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  viii,  1848. 
Konafia.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 

I,  183,  1848.  Koaaagi— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.. 
Man,  371. 1847.    Koaiafi.— Humboldt.  New  Spain, 

II,  392. 1811.  KonUgnnatea.— Dall  ii^  Proc.  Am.  A. 
A.  8..  xviii.  267.  1870.  Xoi^agea.— Holmberg, 
Ethnog.  8kizz.,4, 1856.  Southern  Sskimoa.— Form 
used  by  yariouH  English  writers. 

Kauig.  A  former  Chnaimiiut  villa^^  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near  its 
mouth. 

Xaaig-mioat.— ZagOfikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Kaajgngut— HolmLerg. 
Ethnog.  Skizs.,  map,  1855. 

Kanikaligamnt  ( Ka^ni-qa-li-ga-muty 
*I)eople  close  to  the  river':  Chu^rachig- 
mint  name) .  An  unidentified  division  of 
the  Knaiakhotana  living  on  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska.— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Kanikluk.  A  Chagachi|^miut  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Prince  William  sd.,  Alaska; 
pop.  64  in  1880,  73  in  1890. 
Kanikhluk.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 
1884.  Kanikluk.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  229, 
1902. 

Kanlax  (iVaro'i^iim,  *  the  point').  An 
Uj)per  Lillooet  town  at  the  junction  of 
Bridge  and  Fraser  rs.,  interior  of  British 
Columbia;  pop.  104  in  1904. 
Bridga  river.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1904,  pt.  2.  72, 
1906.  Kam-lax'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
for  1891,  sec.  li,  44.    Hzo'iatEa.— Boas.  inPn,  1906. 

Kanna  ( *  eel' ) .  A  clan  of  the  Tuscarora. 
According  to  Morgan  (League  Iroq..  70, 
1877)  an  Eel  clan  is  found  among  the  Tus- 
carora, the  Onondaga,  and  the  Cavuga. 
Eel.— Morgan,  op.  cit.  Ki'-'-aa,— Hewitt,  infn, 
1886  (Tuscarora  form). 

Kannawalolialla  ( 'a  head  fastened  to  the 
end  of  an  object.' — Hewitt) .  An  I roquois 
village  on  the  site  of  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
which  was  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  Aug., 
1779.— Jour.  Mil.  Expied.  Gen.  Sullivan 
(1779),  232,  1887. 

Kannehoaan.  An  unidentified  tribe,  pos- 
sibly of  Caddoan  affinity,  heard  of  by  La 
Salle's  party  in  1687  as  living  to  the  w. 
or  N.  w.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex. 
Cf.  CahinniOy  Kanohatino, 
Oaaiouia— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  1. 841, 1786  (possibly 
identical).  Oaanaha.— Joutel(1687)inMarRry.D^, 

III,  409, 1878.  OanBahioi.-<rIbid.  OaaaehoTaiiea. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  271.  1723.  KaanehoBan.— Joutel 
(1687),  Jour.  Voy.,  90,  1719.    Kaaiiahaoaa.— Joutel 
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r  16d7)  in  Margry,  D^. ,  ni,  288, 1878.    KaouAsouo — 


i7thcent.Doc.in  Margry,  ibid.,  602. 

De  I'Isle,  map  (1708)  in  Win8'>r,  Hist.  Am.,  n, 

294, 1886  (possibly  Identical;  misprint  0  for  C). 

ftu»yneo».-^effery8.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.    Ta- 

hiaanihouq.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Maigry,  Ddc.,  in,  409, 

1878. 

Kanohatiiio  (*red  river').  The  Caddo 
name  for  the  Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  and, 
according  to  Gatschet,  for  the  Colorado  r. 
of  Texas.  It  was  supposed  by  the  com- 
panions of  La  Salle  to  be  the  name  of  a 
tribe  encountered  by  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Colorado  or  the  Brazos. 
From  the  alternative  name  given,  **Ay- 
ano,"  or  **Ayona,"  it  has  been  errone- 
ously assumed  that  this  tribe  was  the 
Ilainai .  * ' Ayano,  * '  however,  is  evidently 
the  general  Caddo  word  for  *  *  man.  *  *  Al- 
though a  Caddo  tribe  may  have  been  liv- 
ing or  camping  in  the  r^on  indicated 
when  La  Salle  passed,  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  mentioned  when  Le6n  advanced 
to  the  Caddo  country  a  few  years  later 
would  seem  to  discredit  the  theory.  The 
only  alternative  supposition  is  that  the 
Wichita  or  one  of  their  branches,  the 
Tawakoni  or  the  Waco,  were  camping 
considerably  to  the  s.  of  their  customary 
habitat  at  that  time.  This  would  explain 
the  warfare  that  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tween the  Caddo  and  the  Kanohatino  in 
which  some  of  La  Salle's  former  compan- 
ions took  part.  (j.  k.  s.) 


atino.— Anville,  map  N.  Am.,  1752.  Oannohatiii- 
no.-^outel  (1687)  in  Margry.  I>^«m  ni,  299, 1878. 
Hannohatino.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,1 723.  Oamio- 
kantimo.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist. Coll.  La., 
1, 148, 1846.  Canoatiimo.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
jy^c,  111,409,1878.  Oanoatinot.— Iberville  (1700), 
ibid.,  IV,  874,  1880.  Oanohatinao.— Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  36,  note,  1861.  Canohatino.— Joutel,  Jour. 
Voy.,  90, 1719.  CaBonhanant.  —Baudry des Loziferes, 
Voy.  a  la  Le.,  212,  1802.  Ooaoatijiot.— Bienville 
(1700)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  IV,  442, 1880.  Kanaatino.— 
Brion  de  la  Tour,  Carte  Gen.  des  Col.  Angl.,  1781. 
Kaaoatinas.— Bondinot.  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816. 


«.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt.  2.  82, 
1696.  Eanoatino.  — Le  Page  d  u  Pratz  ( 1757 ) ,  Hist. 
La.,  map,  1774.  Eaao  Hatino.— Mooney,  inf'n 
(Caddo:  'red  river').  Kanoutinoa. — Cavelier 
(1688)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  36, 1861 .  Konatinct.— 
Coxe,  (>irolana,  map,  1741.  KoaoatiiuioB.— Ibid., 
38.  Quanoatiimo.— Douay  {ca.  1688)  in  Shea.  Dis- 
cov., 211,  1852.  duaaoatinot.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes  lii,  81,  1854.  dnanoouatinos.— 
Tontl  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  76, 1846. 
Cinaaonatint. — Tbid.,  74.  Quoaaaatino.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  302,  1723.  duonaatino.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  87,  1854.  duoaoatinaot.— 
Ck>xe,  C^rolana,  38, 1741. 


A  southwestern  Siouan  tribe; 
one  of  the  five,  accordinj^  to  Dorsey's 
arrangement,  of  the  Dhegiha  group. 
Their  linguistic  relations  are  closest  with 
the  Osage,  and  are  close  with  the  Qua  paw. 
In  the  traditional  migration  of  the  group, 
after  the  Quapaw  had  first  separatea 
therefrom,  the  main  body  divided  at  tl|^ 
mouth  of  Osage  r.,  the  Osage  moving  up 
that  ptream  and  the  Omaha  and  Ponca 
cros«8ing  Missouri  r.  and  proceeding 
northward,  while  the   Kansa  ascended 


the  Missouri  on  the  s.  side  to  the  mouth 
of  Kansas  r.  Here  a  brief  halt  was  made, 
after  which  they  ascended  the  Missouri 
on  the  8.  side  until  they  reached  the  pres- 
ent N.  boundary  of  Kansas,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Cheyenne  and  com- 
pelled to  retrace  their  steps.  They  set- 
tled again  at  the  mouth  of  Kansas  r., 
where  the  Big  Knives,  as  they  called  the 
whites,  came  with  gifts  and  induced  them 
to  go  farther  w.  The  native  narrators  of 
this  tradition  give  an  account  of  about 
20  villages  occupied  successively  along 
Kansas  r.  before  the  settlement  at  Council 


KANSA.       (kAKEBASHa) 

Grove,  Kans.,  whence  they  were  finally 
removed  to  their  reservation  in  Indian 
Ter.  Marq  uette'  s  autograph  map,  dra w n 
probably  as  early  as  1674,  places  the 
Kansa  a  considerable  distance  directly 
w.  of  the  Osa^e  and  some  distance  s.  of 
the  Omaha,  indicating  that  they  were 
then  on  Kansas  r.  The  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  the  Kansa  is  by  Juan  de  Ofiat«, 
who  went  from  San  Gabriel,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1601,  till  he  met  the  "Escansaques,"  who 
lived  100  leagues  to  the  n.  e.,  near  the 
**  Panana,'*  or  Pawnee.  It  is  known  that 
the  Kansa  moved  up  Kansas  r.  in  historic 
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times  as  fams  Big  Blue  r.,  and  thence 
went  to  Council  Grove  in  1847.  The 
move  to  the  Bif?  Blue  must  have  taken 
place  after  1723,  for  at  that  date  Bourg- 
mont  speaks  of  the  large  villajsre  of  the 
Quans  (Kansa)  as  on  a  small  river  flow- 
ing from  the  n.  30  leagues  above  Kansas 
r.  and  near  the  Missouri.  The  village  of 
the  Missouri  tribe  was  then  30  leagues 
below  Kansas  r.  and  60  leagues  from  the 
Quans  village.  Iberville  estimated  them 
at  1,500  families  in  1702.  A  treaty  of 
peace  and  friendship  was  made  with 
them  by  the  United  States,  Oct.  28,  1815. 
They  were  then  on  Kansas  r.  at  the 
mouth  of  Saline  r.,  having  been  forced 
back  from  the  Missouri  bv  the  Dakota. 
They  occupied  130  earth  lodges,  and  their 
number  was  estimated  at  1,500.  Accord- 
ing to  Lewis  aiid  Clark,  they  resided  in 
1804  on  Kansas  r.,  in  two  villages,  one 
about  20  and  the  other  40  leagues  from  its 
mouth,  with  a  population  of  300  men. 
These  explorers  say  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  tne  s.  bank  of  Missouri  r.  about 
24  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Kan- 
sas, and  were  more  numerous,  but  were 
reduc^  by  the  attacks  of  the  Sauk  and 
the  Iowa.  O' Fallon  estimated  their  num- 
ber in  1822  at  1,850.  By  the  treaty  of  St 
Louis,  June  3,  1825,  they  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  lands  in  n.  Kansas 
and  s.  E.  Nebraska,  and  relinquished  all 
claims  they  might  have  to  lands  in  Mis- 
souri, but  reserving  for  their  use  a  tract 
on  Kansas  r.  Here  they  were  subject  to 
attacks  by  the  Pawnee,  an(f  on  their  hunts 
by  other  tribes,  whereby  their  number 
was  considerably  reduced.  Porter  esti- 
mated their  number  in  1829  at  1,200;  ac- 
cording to  the  Report  of  the  Indian  Office 
for  1843  the  population  was  1,588.  By 
treaty  at  Methodist  Mission,  Kans.,  Jan. 
14,  1846,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States 
2,000,000  acres  of  the  e.  portion  of  their 
reservation,  and  a  new  reservation  was 
assigned  them  at  Council  Grove,  on  Neo- 
sho r.,  Morris  cc,  Kans.,  where  they 
remained  until  1873.  As  this  tract  was 
overrun  by  settlers,  it  was  sold,  and  with 
the  funds  another  reservation  was  bought 
for  them  in  Indian  Ter.  next  to  the 
Osage;  with  the  exception  of  160  acres, 
reserved  for  school  purposes,  all  their 
lands  have  now  been  allotted  in  severalty. 
The  population  diminished  from  about 
1,700  in  1850  to  209  in  1905,  of  whom 
only  about  90  were  full-bloods.  Much  of 
this  decrease  has  been  due  to  epidemics. 
In  the  winter  of  1852-53  smallpox  alone 
carried  off  more  than  400  of  the  tribe  at 
Council  Grove. 

The  Kansa  figured  but  slightly  in  the 
history  of  the  country  until  atter  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century,  and 
they  never  played  an  important  part  in 
frontier   affairs,      puring    the  26  years 


which  the  Kansa  spent  at  Council  Grove, 
efforts  were  made  to  civilize  them,  but 
with  little  success.  Mission  schools  were 
conducted  by  the  Methodists  in  1850-54, 
and  by  the  Quakers  in  1869-73,  but 
the  conservatism  of  the  tribesmen  pre- 
vented the  attendance  of  the  children, 
believing  it  to  be  degrading  and  ruinous 
to  Indian  character  to  adopt  the  white 
man's  ways.  According  to  T.  S.  Huff- 
aker,  who  lived  among  them,  chiefly  as 
teacher,  from  1850  to  1873,  only  one  In- 
dian of  the  tribe  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity during  that  period,  while  the 
influence  of  frontier  settlers  and  traders, 
with  the  introduction  of  liquor,  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  good  that  the  schools 
might  otherwise  have  accomplished. 
While  at  Council  Grove  they  subsisted 
lately  by  hunting  the  buffalo,  until  the 
extinction  of  the  nerds,  when  they  took 
up  desultory  farming  imder  the  instruc- 
tion of  Government  teachers,  because 
driven  to  it  by  necessity;  but  the  houses 
erected  by  the  Government  for  their  use 
they  refused  to  occupy,  regarding  their 
own  lodges  as  more  nealthful  and  com- 
fortable (G.  P.  Morehouse,  inf  n,  1906). 
Say's  account,  perhaps  the  most  accu- 
rate of  the  earlier  notices  (Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  1823),  describes  the  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  men  as  consisting  of  a 
breech-clout  of  blue  or  red  cloth  secured 
in  its  place  by  a  girdle,  leg^ngs  and 
moccasins  without  ornamentation,  and  a 
blanket  thrown  over  the  shoulders.  The 
hair  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  except  a 
small  lock  at  the  back,  was  scrupulously 
removed.  The  dress  of  the  females  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  cloth  secured  at  the 
waist  b]^  a  girdle,  the  sides  meeting  on 
the  outside  of  the  right  thigh,  the  wnole 
extending  downwara  te  the  knee.  In 
cold  weauier  or  for  full  dress  a  similar 
piece  of  cloth  was  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  lemngs  of  cloth,  with  a 
broad  protecting  Doraer  on  the  outside, 
and  moccasins  were  worn.  They  were 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  Tattooing  was 
formerly  practised  to  a  limited  extent. 
The  chastity  of  the  females  was  guard- 
ed to  a  greater  extent  than  was  usual 
among  the  western  tribes.  The  mode  of 
couRtructing  their  principal  permanent 
dwellings  is  described  by  Say  as  follows: 
"The  roof  is  supported  by  two  series  of 
pillars,  or  rough  vertical  posts,  forked  at 
top  for  the  reception  of  the  transverse 
connecting  pieces  of  each  series;  12  of 
these  posts  form  the  outer  series,  placed 
in  a  circle;  and  8  longer  ones,  the  inner 
series,  also  describing  a  circle;  the  outer 
wall,  of  rude  frame- work,  placed  a  |;)roper 
distance  from  the  exterior  series  c^f  pil- 
lars, is  5  or  6  ft  highi  Poles  as  t^ck 
as  the  1^  at  base  rest  with  their  bVitts 
upon  the  wall,  extending  on  the  croeB  y 
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pieces,  which  are  upheld  by  the  pillars 
of  the  two  series,  and  are  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  nearly  to  the  summit. 
These  poles  are  very  numerous,  and, 
agreeably  to  the  position  which  we  have 
indicatea,  they  are  placed  all  round  in 
a  radiating  manner,  and  support  the  roof 
like  rafters.  Across  these  are  laid  long 
and  slender  sticks  or  twigs,  attached  par- 
allel to  each  other  by  means  of  bark  cord; 
these  are  covered  bjr  mats  made  of  long 
grass,  or  reeds,  or  with  the  bark  of  trees; 
the  whole  is  then  covered  completelv 
over  with  earth,  which,  near  the  grouna, 
is  banked  up  to  the  eaves.  A  hole  is 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof  to  give  exit  to  the  smoke  [see  Earth 
lodge] .  Around  the  walls  of  the  interior  a 
continuous  series  of  mats  are  suspended; 
these  are  of  neat  workmanship,  composed 
of  asoft  reed  united  by  bark  cord  in  straight 
or  undulated  lines,  between  which  lines 
of  black  paint  sometimes  occur.  The 
bedsteads  are  elevated  to  the  height  of  a 
common  seat  from  the  ground,  and  are 
about  6  ft  wide;  they  extend  in  an  un- 
interrupted line  around  three-fourths  of 
the  circumference  of  the  apartment,  and 
are  formed  in  the  simplest  manner  of 
numerous  sticks  or  slender  pieces  of 
wood,  restins  at  their  ends  on  cross- 
pieces,  which  are  supported  by  short 
notched  or  forked  posts  driven  into  the 
ground;  bison  skins  supply  them  with  a 
comfortable  bedding.'^  Kestriction  of 
marriage  according  to  gentes  has  always 
been  strictly  observed  by  the  Kansa. 
When  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  family 
married,  she  controlled  the  lodge,  her 
mother,  and  all  her  sisters,  the  latter  be- 
ing always  the  wives  of  the  same  man. 
On  the  death  of  the  husband  the  widow 
became  the  wife  of  his  eldest  brother  with- 
out ceremony;  if  there  was  no  brother  the 
widow  was  left  free  to  select  her  next  hus- 
band. 

The  Kansa  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsey 
(15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230,  1897}  are:  1, 
Manyinka  (earth  lodge);  2,  Ta  (deer);  3, 
Panka  ( Ponca) ;  4,  Kanze  ( Kansa) ;  6,  Wa- 
sabe  (black  bear);  6,  Wanaphe  (ghost); 
7,  Kekin  (carries  a  turtle  on  his  back};  8, 
Minkin  (carries  the  sun  on  his  back);  9, 
Upan  (elk);  10,  Khuya  (white  eagle); 
11,  Han  (night);  12.  Ibache  (holds  the 
firebrand  to  sacred  pipes);  13,  Hanga- 
tanga  (lan<e  Hanga);  14,  Chedunga  (buf- 
faJo.  bull);  15,  Cnizhuwashtage  (Chizhu 
peacemaker) ;  16,  Lunikashinga(thunder- 
Deing  people).  These  gentes  constitute 
7  phratries. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  Kansa 
villages,  their  names  having  been  gained 
chiefly  through  the  investigations  of  Rev. 
J.  O.  Dorsey,  but  in  only  a  few  cases  are 
their  locations  known:  Bahekhube,  Che- 
ghulin  (2),  Djestyedje,  Gakhulin,  Gakhu- 


linulinbe,  Igamansabe,  Inchi,  Ishtakhe- 
chiduba,  Manhazitanman,  Manhazulin, 
Manhazulintanman,  Manyinkatuhuudie, 
Neblazhetama,  Niudje,  Padjegadjin,  Pa- 
sulin,  Tanmangile,  Waheheyingeteeyabe, 
Wazhazhepa,  Yuzhemakancheubukhpa- 
ye,  Zandjezhinga,  Zandjulin,  and  Zna- 
nichi. 

AlfUi6.— Mooney,  infn  (Kiovra  name).  Abmus.— 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Wan,  185,  1851  (misprint).  Cui- 
oesa.— 0>ues.  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  xxv, 
note.  1898.  Oanoesi.— Lewis  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vii,  336,  1905.  Oanohex.— Le 
Page  Du  PraU,  Hist  La.,  ii,  251, 1758.  Oaaipa.— 
Lewis.  Trav.,  8, 1809.  Oaat.— Maximilian,  Trav., 
119, 1843  (so  called  by  the  French).  Cunsa.— Har- 
ris, Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map,  685,  1705.  OansM.— 
Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  70,  1766.  Oani<i.— Iber- 
vllle  (1702)  In  Mamy,  D4c.,  rv,  601,  1880.  Oaii- 
•«.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  N.  Am.,  ll,  168,  1766. 
Oamas.— Le  Page  Du  Pratz,  Hist.  La.,  301,  1774. 
Caia^— Bienville  (1722)^in  Margry.  D4c.,  vi,387, 
1886.  Caues.— Le  Page  Du  PraU,  Hist.  La.,  l.  324, 
1758.  Oaofli.— Whitehouse  (1804)  in  Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vii,  40,  1905.  Oanzei.— Trum- 
bull, Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851.  Oaw.— Pamham,  Trav. 
West.  Prairies,  14, 1848.  EroaiiMquM.~.Salmeron 
quoted  by  Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am.  HlBt,  iv,  280. 1880. 
EsoaigaqiiM.— Vetancurt  (1698),  Teatro  Mex.,  iii, 
S08,  repr.  1871.  Xsoansaqnea.— Zarate-Salmeron 
(CO.  1629),  Relacion,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  45,  Dec. 
1899  (the  original  form  of  this  name;  possibly  the 
Kansa).    BMaazaqiiM.— Shea  (1662),  Pefialosa,  29, 

1882  (supposed  by  Shea  to  be  Comanche).  Is- 
onaiuaqaM.— Ladd.  Stoiy  of  N.  Mex.,  109,  1891. 
BstanxaqiiM.— Shea,  Pefialosa,  83,  1882.  Exoaa- 
iaqne.— Zarate-Salmeron  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  l,  509,  1882.  Bzeansaquex.— Colum- 
bus Memor.,  157,  1893  (misprint).  Huta&ga.— 
Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (own 
name).  Kb  Anion.— Bo  wen,  Am.  DiscoT.  by  the 
Welsh,  92,  1876.  Xa  Anson.— Ibid,  (called  Chick- 
asaw name;  trans,  'first  men').  Kah.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  81,  1905  (given  as 
French  traders'  name).  Kih.— Lewis  and  CHark, 
Discov.,  13. 1806.  Kamso.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  1057, 1855.  Kaneaa.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am., 
n,  271,  1753.  Xaao^— Du  Lac.  Voy.  dans  les 
Louisianes,  vi,  1805.  Kant.— Pike,  Exped.,  128, 
1810.  Kansa.— Ex.  Doc.  56, 18th  Cong.,  1st  sees,  9, 
1824.  Kansa.— Coxe,  Carolana.  11.  1741.  Kan- 
SM.--Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804).  i,  60. 1904. 
Kansl— La  Harpe  (1722)  in  Margry,  D4c..  vi,  365. 
1886.    Ka^.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 

1883  (Osage  and  Quapaw  name).  Kaasos.- Iber- 
ville(1702)  In  Margry,  D^c,  iv,  599, 1880.  Kansas.- 
Anville,  map  N . Am. ,  1752.  Kaasies.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  557, 1853.  Kaatha.— Hamilton  in 
Trans.  Nebr.  Hist.  Soc.,  i,  73,  1885  (Iowa  name). 
Kants.— Smet.  Oregon  Miss.,  161, 1847.  Kansas.- 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  i,  67,  1904. 
-       is.- Whitehouse  (1805),  ibid.,  vii,  189, 1905. 

—Lewis and  Clark,  ibid..  VI,  84.  Kar'-sa.- 


Lewis  and  ( nark,  Discov.,  13, 1806.  Karsea.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  84, 1905  (given  as  their 
own  name) .  Kaaaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i r, 
87. 1853.  Kathdlgi.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Shaw- 
nee name).  Kansas.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  i,  186, 
1879  (misprint).  Kausau.— M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no. 
2,  4, 1836.  KawB.— Grfegg,  Commerce  of  Prairies, 
I,  41, 1844.  Kaw'-sa.— Huffaker  (1878) ,  infn  com- 
municated by  G.  P.  Morehouse,  1906  (own  name). 
Kaw'-sIL— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.  Konas— . 
Latham,  Philol.  and  Ethnol.  Essays,  296,  I860 
(misprint).  Konsa.— Gat^chet,  Kaw  vocab..  27, 
B.  A.  £.,  1878.  Kon-ses.— Hunter,  Captiv.  among 
Inds.,  18,  1823.  Konsa.— Maximilian  Trav.,  119, 
1843.  Konsas.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i.  111. 
1828.  Les  panoak^.— Shea,  Pefialosa.  21,  note,  1882 
(=Leskancak6=£scanxaques).  Mihtawas.- ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am..  383,  1885  (Comanche 
name).  Mo"Uw4s.— ten  Kate,  Synonvmle,  9, 1884 
(Comanche  name:  *  without  a  lock  of  hair  on  the 
forehead' ).  Okames.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  46, 
1870.  Okams.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1057, 1855. 
Okanis.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  557,  1858. 
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«.— Bonrgmont  (1728)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi, 
893,  1886.  Uk««k— Gatfichet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Fox 
name).    TTkmsak.— Ibid. 

Kansaki  (Gunm^gl,  Gdnrd^giyt).  The 
name  of  peveral  distinct  Cherokee  gettle- 
menb»:  (1)  on  Tuckasejree  r.,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  i>reFfnt  Webster,  in 
Jackson  co.,  N.  C;  (2)  on  the  lower  part 
of  Canasauga  or.,  in  McMinn  co.,  Tenn.; 
(3)  at  the  junction  of  ConaFau^  and 
Coosa wate<»  rs.,  wiiere  afterward  was  situ- 
ated the  Cherokee  capital,  New  Echota, 
in  Gordon  co.,  Ga.;  (4)  mentioned  in  the 
De  Soto  narratives  as  Canaso^za  or  Cana- 
sagua,  in  1540,  on  (^hattahoochee  r.,  pos- 
sibly in  the  neighborhood  of  Kenetaw 
mtn.,  Ga.  (j.  m.  ) 

OaBasagt-a.— Gentl.of  ElTas(1557)  in  Hakliivt.Soc. 
Pub.,  IX,  61, 1861.  Canaaaufa.— Royce  in  6tfi  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887.  Ginai'gl.— Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  518, 1900.    Oin»4fiyI.— Ibid. 

Kanse  ('Kansa').  The  14th  Hangka 
Oage  gens  and  7th  on  the  right  side  of 
the  tribal  circle.  See  Kanze. 
A'k'e  idoak*ftci"'a.— l>ors<.»y  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
234,  1797  (iioiith  wind  people').  I'dato'*.— Ibid, 
('holds  a  firebrand  to  the  f^ered  pipes  to  liffht 
them').  Kama.— Ibid.  Ka^'te.— Ibid.  Po^^te 
i'tiiik'4ci'«'a.— Ibid,  ('fire  people').  Ta^te' i'a- 
iqk  ao  n'a. — Ibid,    ('wind  people'). 

Kantioo,  Kantiooy.     See  (  \intico, 

Kanulik.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Nushajwk  r.,  near 
its  mouth,  in  Alaska;  pop.  142  in  1880,  54 
in  1890. 

KanooUk.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  47. 1880.  Ka- 
nulik.—I 'etrt)iT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17,  1884. 
KaruLk.— Elliott,  Our  Aret.  Prov.,  map.  1886. 

Kanntaluki  {Kanu^tdlijl^hi^  *  dogwood 
place').  A  Cherokee  Fettlement  in  n. 
Georgia  about  the  period  of  the  removal 
of  the  tribe  in  1839.  (.f.  m.) 

Kanuti.  A  Kovukukhotana  village  on 
Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska,  lat.  66°  18^  with  13 
inhabitants  in  1885. 

Kanuti.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Ko- 
nc6t2sp£— Allen,  Rep.  Alaska.  97. 1887. 

Kanwaiakaku  ( Kan-un  i^-a-ka-ku ) .  A 
former  Chumashan  village  near  the  mis- 
sion of  San  Buenaventura,Cal. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kanwasowana  (Kdnwdsowauf^y  *long 
tail* ).  The  panther  gens  of  the  Miami. 
Ka-nc  «i'-wa. — .Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  168,  1877. 
Kanwksowau*.- VVm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906. 

Kanyuksa  Istiohati  {i-kan-a  Aground', 
i-yuk-sa  *  point*  or  'tip*,  i.  e.,  point  of 
ground,or  peninsula.  i«-/t-/ca-/t 'red  njen' ). 
The  native  name  of  that  branch  of  the 
Seminole,  numbering  136  in  1881,  residing 
s.  of  Caloosahatchee  r.,  at  Miami  and  Big 
Cypress  Swamp  settlements,  Fla. — Mac- 
Cauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  509, 1887. 

Kanze  (archaic  and  untranslatable;  ren- 
dered by  Do  rsey  'wind people* ).  The 5th 
gens  on  the  Hangashenusideof  the  Omaha 
tribal  circle.     See  Kanse. 

fa»«e.— Dorpey  in  3d  Rep.   B.  A.  E.,  2^:0.  1885. 
on-M.— Ix)ng,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts..  I,  827,  1823. 
Kun'-xa.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.  15ft,  1877. 

Kanse  ( Kanj-a) .  Given  by  .1 .  0.  Dorsey 
as  the  4th  Kansa  gens,  consisting  of  the 
Tdjeunikashinga  and  Tadjezhinga  sub- 
gen  tes. 


lo'-hi-ahe.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  156,  1877  (trans. 
•  tent').  Ka-xe.— Dorney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 231, 
1897.  Laat-lo^ge.— Ibid.  Lodn-in-the-rear.^ 
Ibid.     Toi  haoi-.-Ibid. 

Kapaohiobin  ( '  sand v  shore ' ) .  A  Ntla- 
kyapamuk  town  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r.,  about  28  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  52  in  IPOl. 

Kapatci'tcir— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hlit., 
II.  ir9,  llOJ.  Kapataitsan.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for 
I9C1.  pt.  II.  164.  KUpatei'toin.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899.  Kopaohiohin.— Brit. 
Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria,  1872.  Korth  Bead.— 
Teit,  op.  eit.  (name  given  by  whites). 

Kapaits.  The  conservative  party  among 
the  Lagunas  of  New  Mexico  (Loew  in 
Wheeler  8urv.  Kep.,  vii,  339, 1879).  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier  this  party  constitutes 
a  phratry.     See  Kayomasho. 

Kapaka(AV-/xi-/.7f).  A  former  Nishi- 
nam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  n. 
Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
316,  1877. 

S^panai.    A  former  village  of  the  same 
Costanoan  group  as  Kalindaruk,  and  con- 
necte<i  with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal. 
Oapaoay.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  20.  1860. 
Kapaaai.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905. 

Kaparoktolik.  A  summer  settlement  of 
Tununirusirmiut  Eskimo  ntar  the  en- 
trance to  Ponds  inlet,  Bafiin  land. — 
McClinto<k,  Voy.  of  Fox,  162, 1859. 

Kapailok  ( A^'opoii/ov,  *sand  roof).  A 
village  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r., 
above  Suk,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  formerly  a 
large  settlement.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Kapawnioh.  A  villajze  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock, abriut  Corotoman  r.,  Lancaster 
CO.,  Va.,  in  1608.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Kapiminakouetiik.  Mentioned  in  the 
Jesuit  Relations  ( 26,  1646)  as  a  tribe  liv- 
ing at  some  distance  n.  of  Three  Rivers, 
Can.  Doubt leFS  Montagnais,  and  possibly 
the  Papinachois,  q.  v. 

Kapitilik.  An  Eskimo  village  not  £ar 
from  Go<ithaab,  n.  Greenland. — Nansen, 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  ii,  219, 1890. 
Kapkapetlp  {Qapqapetip,  *  place  of 
cedar'  [Vj).  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munitv  at  Point  CJrev,  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Toot  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A. 
S.,  475,  1900. 

Kapoika  ( *  not  encumbered  with  roach 
baggage ' ) .  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux  band. 
In  181 1  they  lived  between  Cannon  r.  and 
Minnesota  r.,  and  their  village,  known  as 
Kaposia,  was  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi 15  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Minnesota.  At  that  time  the  chief  was 
Little  Crow  (Chetanwakanmani),  q.  v. 
In  1830  their  village  was  said  to  be  3 
leagues  below  the  mouth  of  Minnesota 
r.  Another  Little  Crow,  who  was  chief 
in  1862,  was  killed  at  the  close  of  the 
Sioux  outbreak. 

Oa-po-oia  band.— Smitbson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xrv,  art. 6, 
1878.  His-ioarlet-people.— Neill.  HiRt  Minn.,  144, 
note.  1858.  Kah-po-tta.~E*re8eott  in  ScboolcrafL 
Ind.  Tribea,  pt.  2, 171, 1862.  ~ 
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Tales  of  N.  W.,  197,  1860.  Kahposhay.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  303, 1854.  Kap< 
Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  €k>ll.,  I,  26&,  1872.  Kap< 
Long,  Exped.St  Peters  R.,  i,383, 1824. 
Doneyiul5thRep.B.A.E.,215.1897.  Kk-pp-WM.— 
Ramsay  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  81,  1850.  Sapoto.— 
Ansland,462, 1887.  Ka-po'-ia.— Rlggs,  Dak.  Gram, 
and  Diet,  118,  1852.  ^  Kaposha.— Williamson  in 
Minn.  Geol.  Rep.,  107. 1884.  LittU  Crow's  band.— 
Ind.  AfTi  Rep..  118.  1850.  Petit  Oorbeau's  band.— 
Long.  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  880. 1824.  Tahohyahtoy- 
dootah.— NeUl.  Hist.  Minn.,  689, 1868  ('his scarlet 
people':  real  name  of  Little  Crow).  Ta-o-ya-te- 
dn-to.— Ibid.,  144.  note. 

Kaposha.  A  band  of  the  Siseeton  Sioux. 
Kap'oja.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217, 1897. 
Xapote.— Riggs  quoted  by  Dorsey,  ibid. 

Kapulo.  The  now  extinct  Crane  clan 
of theTewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  n.  l.  Arizona. 
Ka-puMo.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  166, 
1894.  Kap^o-t^wa.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  860,  1896 
(toipa=*  people '). 

Kaqnaith.  A  former  Clallam  village  at 
Port  Discovery,  Wash. 
K£-kaitl.-^ibb6,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20,  1868. 
Ka-qoaith.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  467,  1864. 
Xa-qnaitl.-Oibb6  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435. 1866. 
Bkw£-kwel.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lumml.  20, 
1863.  Bquah-quaihtl.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  800,  1873. 
8qna-que-hl.— Gibbs  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429, 1856. 

Karaken  {Karafh&i^,  *it  is  white').  A 
traditionary  Iroquois  town  belonging  to 
the  Bear  clan  and  designated  as  one  of 
recent  formation.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Karakenh.— Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of   Rites,  120, 
1888.    Ka  ra  ken.— Ibid..  121. 

Karakuka.  The  name  given  by  the 
main  body  of  the  Karok  (q.  v.)  to  the 
divergent  dialect  spoken  on  Clear  cr.  and 
at  Happy  Camp,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1905. 

Karankawa.  A  term  that  seems  to  have 
been  given  originally  to  a  small  tribe  near 
Matagorda  bay,  Texas,  but  its  application 
has  been  extended  to  include  a  num- 
ber of  related  tribes  between  Galveston 
bay  and  Padre  id.  The  signification  of 
the  name  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Although  the  linguistic  material  ol)tained 
is  not  sufficient  to  show  positive  relation 
to  any  other  language,  there  are  very 
strong  indications  of  affinity  with  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Pakawa  group — Pakawa, 
Comecrudo,  and  Cotonam — still  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  Coahuiltecan  family. 
On  the  other  side  they  were  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Tonkawa.  If  any  of  the 
coast  tribes  mentioned  by  Cabeza  ae  Vaca 
was  identical  with  the  Karankawa,  which 
is  not  unlikely,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine the  fact.  The  first  positive  notice 
of  them  is  found  in  the  accounts  of  La 
Salle's  ill-fated  visit  to  that  section.  It 
was  on  Matagorda  bay,  in  the  country 
of  the  tribe  at  that  time,  that  this  French 
explorer  built  his  Ft  St  Louis.  Joutel 
(1687)  mentions  them  under  the  name 
Koienkah^  (Margry,  D^c,  iii,  288, 1878), 
probably  a  misprint  for  Korenkake, 
which  IS  also  given.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  living  at  that  time  chiefly  be- 
tween St  Louis  Day  (a  part  of  Matagorda 
bay)  and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  but  are 
the  Indians,  though  mentioned  under  the 
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name  Ciamcoets,  who  massacred  all  ex- 
cept 5  of  the  people  left  by  La  Salle  at  his 
fort  in  1687.  If  the  Ebahamo,  Hebobia- 
mos,  Bahamos,  or  Bracamos  were  identi- 
cal with  the  Karankawa  or  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribe,  which  is  probalble, 
they  were  living  on  St  Louis  or  St  Ber- 
nard bay  in  1707  (De  Tlsle's  map  in  Win- 
sor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294,  1886),  and  are 
noticed  as  living  at  the  same  place  in 
1719-21.  Their  abode  is  spoken  of  as  an 
island  or  peninsula  in  St  Bernard  bay 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  11,  note,  1875). 
It  ap>pears  from  documents  in  the  Texas 
archives  that  in  1793  a  part  of  the 
Karankawa  had  become  christianized 
and  were  then  living  at  the  mission  of 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Refugio  (q.  v. ),  estab- 
Ibhed  in  1791  at  the  mouth  ot  Mission  r. 
emptying  into  Aransas  bay.  The  pagan 
portion  of  the  tribe  lived  at  that  time 
contiguous  to  the  Lipan.  Later  a  num- 
ber of  the  tribe  were  living  at  the  mission 
of  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufliga.  According 
to  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  382,  1864)  the 
territory  of  the  Lipan  near  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  bordered  that  occujjied  by  the 
Karankawa  in  1796.  An  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe  was  a  fierce  battle  with 
Lafitte's  band  of  pirates  in  consequence 
of  the  abduction  of  one  of  their  women 
by  one  of  the  former;  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, were  forced  to  retreat  before  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  buccaneers.  With  the 
settlement  made  by  Stephen  Austin  on 
the  Brazos  in  1823  began  the  decline  of 
the  tribe.  Conflicts  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians  were  frequent,  and  finally 
a  battle  was  fought  in  which  about  half 
the  tribe  were  slain,  the  other  portion 
fleeing  for  refuge  to  La  Bahia  presidio  on 
San  Antonio  r.  They  took  sides  with  the 
Americans  in  the  Texan  war  of  indepen- 
dence, in  which  their  chief,  Jos6  Maria, 
was  killed,  as  were  most  of  his  warriors, 
amounting,  however,  to  only  about  20. 
Mention  is  made  of  16  or  12  families  liv- 
ing between  1839  and  1851  on  Aransas 
bay  and  Nueces  r.  According  to  Bonnell 
(Topog.  Descrip.  Texas,  137,  1840)  the 
Karankawa  in  1840  had  become  reduced 
to  100,  living  on  Lavaca  bay.  In  1844, 
having  murdered  one  of  the  whites  on 
Guadalupe  r.,  they  fled  toward  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  one  part  stopping  on 
Padre  id.  and  the  other  passing  into  Mex- 
ico. But  few  references  are  made  to 
them  after  this  date,  and  these  are  con- 
flicting. A  report  quoted  by  Gatschet 
says  the  history  of  these  Indians  termi- 
nates with  an  attack  made  on  them  in 
1858  by  Juan  Nepomuceno  Cortina  with 
other  rancheros,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised at  their  hiding  place  in  Texas  and 
exterminated. 

The  men  are  described  as  very  tall  and 
well  formed,  the  women  as  shorter  and 
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fleshier.  Their  hair  was  unusually  coarse, 
and  worn  so  long  by  many  of  the  men 
that  it  reached  to  the  waist  Agriculture 
was  not  practised  by  these  Indians,  their 
food  supply  being  obtained  from  the  wa- 
ters, the  chase,  and  wild  plants,  and,  to 
a  limited  extent,  human  flesh;  for,  like 
most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Texas  coast,  they 
were  cannibals.  Travel  among  them  was 
idmost  wholly  by  the  canoe,  or  dugout, 
for  they  seldom  left  the  coast.  Head- 
flattening  and  tattooing  were  practised  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Little  is  known 
in  regard  to  their  tribal  government,  fur- 
ther than  that  they  had  civil  and  war 
chiefs,  the  former  being  hereditary  in  the 
male  line.  (See  Gatschet,  Karankawa 
Inds.,  1891.) 

The  following  tribes  or  villages  were 
probably  Karankawan:  Coaque,  Ebaha- 
mo.  Emet,  Kouyam,  Meracouman,  Quara, 
Qumet,  and  Toyal.  The  following  were 
in  the  country  of  the  Karankawa,  but 
whether  linguistically  connected  with 
them  is  not  certain:  Ahehouen,  Ahouer- 
hopiheim,  Arhau,  Chorruco,  Doguenes, 
Kabaye,  Kiabaha,  Kopano,  Las  Mulas, 
Mariames,  Mendica,  Mora,  Ointemarhen, 
Omenaosse,  Patac[uilla,  Quevenes,  San 
Francisco,  and  Spichehat. 

(a.  c.  p.  j.  r.  8.) 
Caramanei.— Mezi^res  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661, 1886  (distinct  from  the  Xar- 
amane8=Araman^).  Oaranoafuaoas. — Doc.  of 
1796  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  882,  1864. 
OaraaoaffuaxM.~Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2602,  1786. 
OaraaoaEuas.— Maillaid.  Hist.  Tex.,  238,  251,  1842. 
OaranoahuasM.—Doc.  of  1828  in  Soc-.  Geog.  Mex., 
504, 1869.  OaranoahuasM.— Doc.  of  1793  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  28,  1891.  Oaranoa- 
nay.— Robin,  Voy.  Louisiane,  lii.  15, 1807.  Oaran- 
oouas.— Latham  in  Trans.  Phllol.  Soc.  Lond.,  101, 
1856.  Oaranhouas.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Jour.,  155, 
1840.  Caxaakahuas.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  103,  1856.  Oarankawaet.— French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La..  ll,  11,  note,  1875.  Oarankonaa.— 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  440,  1860.  Oaran- 
kooas.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  72,  1806.  Oaran- 
kowayt.--Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  571,  1865. 
Oaxanoaaay.— Robin.  Voy.  Louisiane,  in,  14, 1807. 
Oharankooa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  544, 
1853.  Olamooets.— Joutel,  Jour,  du  Dernier  Voy. 
de  La  Salle,  74, 1718.  Ooienoahet.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
271,  1723.  Ooran-canas.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  li,  25, 1814.  Oorankona.— 
Brackenridge,  Views  La.,  81, 1814.    Coronkawa.— 


Ibid.,  259  (idenUcal?).    Qniatts.— Douay  in  She*. 


Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  374,  1822.  Ooronka.— A 
popular  abbreviation  in  Texas  for  Karankawa. 
Ouranoahuases.— Escudero,   Not.  de   Chihuahua, 


281, 1834.  Karankawayt.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  80, 1850. 
Xarankoaa.— Sanford,  Hist.  U.  S.,  clxvii.  1819. 
Xarankoo-aa.— Brackenridge,  Views  La.,  87, 1814. 
Keles.— Gatschet,  MS., B.  A.  E.  ('wrestlers':  Ton- 
ka wa  name).  Eikanonas.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  263, 
1723.  Eironnonas.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii, 
11,  note,  1875.  Kironomes.— Charlevoix,  New 
France,  Shea  ed.,  iv^.  1870.  Kiroaonas.— Coxe, 
Carolana,  38,  1741.  Koienkahe.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
Hargry,  D4c.,  in,  288,  1878.  Korenkake.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 137. 1846.  Zo- 
ronks. — Bollaert  (1849)  quoted  by  Gatjicnet,  Karan- 
kawa Inds.,  35. 1891.  Nda  kun-dadehe.— Gatschet, 
Lipan  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Lipan  name:  nrfd  'peo- 
ple', kun  'water',  dadihe  'going  walking':  'peo- 
ple walking  in  the  water') .  QuelamoueohM.— -De 
I'lsle  map  (m.  1707)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294, 
1886.  ftuflanoouohU.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry, 
Ddc,  IV,  316, 1880.  Quelanhubeonet.— Barcia,  En- 
sayo, 294, 1723  (probably  identical).    Qoinerei.— 


Discov.,  207, 210. 1862  identical?). 
Reports  of  the  Mex.  Border  Commission,  406, 1878. 
Taranoahoaaes.— Doc.  of  1828  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  84,  1891.  Takokon  kipai.— 
Gatschet,  Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  145  ('  withont 
moccasins':  Tonkawa  name,  inclnding  also  the 
Coahuiltecan  coast  tribes). 

Karankawan  Family.  A  family  estab- 
lished by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  82, 
1891)  on  the  laD^iia^  of  the  Karankawa 
tribe  as  determined  by  Gatschet.  Al- 
though this  and  the  related  tribes  are 
extinct,  investigation  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Coaque,  Ebahamo,  and 
other  tribes  or  settlements  of  the  Texas 
coast  mentioned  under  Karankawa  (q.  v. ) 
should  be  included  in  the  family. 

Kareii.  An  unidentified  tribe  men- 
tioned as  living  w.  of  L.  Superior  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  Cree.— Jes.  Rel.  1667,  23, 
1858. 

Karhadage  (*in  the  forest' — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  tribe,  band,  or  village, 
probably  in  Canada,  with  which  the  Iro- 
quois affirmed  they  had  made  peace  in 
1701.  Mentioned  with  the  Chippewa, 
Missisausa,  Nipissing,  and  others  (Living- 
ston in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col  Hist.,  iv,  899, 1854). 
Cf .  Karhagaghrooneyf  Karigouistes,  Karri- 
haei.  (j.  K.) 

Karhagaghrooney  (Karhagaronon,  'peo- 
ple of  the  woods').  According  to  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  a  name  applied  bv  the  Iro- 
quois to  wandering  Indians  k.  of  Quebec; 
but  as  he  sug^^ests  Carillon  on  Ottawa  r. 
as  the  best  point  for  a  poet  of  trade  with 
them,  they  were  probably  more  to  the 
westward.  Dobbs  located  them  n.  of  L. 
Huron.  The  term  is  a  collective  one,  re- 
ferring to  wandering  bands  of  different 
tribes,  possibly  to  the  T^tes  de  Boule,  and 
to  those  called  O'pimittish  Ininiwac  by 
Henry. 

Karhagagkro«Beyi.~John8on  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  vil,  658, 1856.  Kirhawfiiafh  Boaau.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  28, 1744. 

Karhationni  {Kdrhdtiofl^ni\  *a  forest 
lying  extended  lengthwise').  A  tradi- 
tionary Iroquois  village  belonging  to  the 
Wolf  clan;  location  unknown. 

(j.  N.  B.  H.) 
KarhaWonni.— Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites,  US, 
1883.    Karh«tyonni.— Ibid.,  119. 

Karhawenradonh  ( Karhawt^^hrd'do^^ ) . 
A  traditionary  Iroquois  town  belonging 
to  the  Bear  clan  and  to  those  towns 
designated  as  cf  recent  formation;  loca- 
tion unknown.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
KarhawenfhradoBfli.— Hale,  Iroquois  Book  of 
Rites,  120, 1883.    Ka  rho  wragh  ra  don.— Ibid.,  12L 

Kariak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  close  to 
Amaralik  Qord,  w.  Greenland. — Crantz, 
Hist.  Greenland,  i,  8,  1767. 

Kariak.  A  summer  settlement  of  Ai  Yi- 
lirmiut  Eskimo  on  Lyon  inlet,  x.  end  of 
Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
460,  1888. 

Karigouif tes.  The  name  given  by  the 
Iroquois  to  the  Catholic  Indians  of 'Caai- 
ada,   probably    more   especially  to   the 
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Caughnawaga.  The  name  seems  to  have 
reference  to  a  long  dress,  possibly  the 
gowns  worn  by  the  priests,  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
OuMoista.— Colden  (1727},  Five  Nations,  168. 1747. 
Kariffonistes.— Bacquevllle  de  la  Potherie,  iii,  200. 
1753.  Kariftotet.— bellins  ( 1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l. 
Hist.,  IV,  96, 1854. 

Karkin.  A  division  of  the  Ck>8tanoan 
Indians  inhabiting  the  country  s.  of 
Carquinez  straits,  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. , 
the  name  of  the  straits  being  derived  from 
that  of  the  Indians.  Accoraing  to  Kotze- 
bue  they  extended  e.  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  San  «foaquin  r, 

Oarquin.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Jarquia.— Ibid.  Karkin,— Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta, 
Idlomas  Califomias,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  £.  Kar- 
ouines.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18, 1861.  Kore- 
kSaa.— Kotzebue,  New  Voy.  (182&-26),  ii,  141, 1830. 
Karluk.  A  Kaniagmiut  village  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska,  where 
there  are  large  salmon  canneries;  pop. 
302  in  1880,  1,123  in  1890,  1,864  in  1900. 
Carlook.— Lisianski  (1805),  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Karloooh.— Ibid.  Karluta.— 
Coxe.  after  Shelikof,  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
Vnaakaohwak.— Holmberg,  £thnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1856. 

Karmak^uin  ( QqrmaqdQuinj  '  1  a  r  e  e 
huts').  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  Home  bay, 
Baffin  land.—Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
441,  1888. 

Karmakdjnin.  A  village  of  Padlimiut 
Eskimo  on  the  coast  just  n.  of  Exeter  sd., 
Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1888. 

Karmang  (Qarmang^  *hut'^.  A  sum- 
mer settlement  of  Talirpingmiut  Okomiut 
Eskimo  at  the  n.  w.  end  of  Nettilling  lake, 
w.  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas  in  6tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  K,  map,  1888. 

Karmenak.  An  Ita  Eskimo  settlement 
in  N.  Greenland. — Kane,  Arct.  Explor., 
II,  127,  1856. 

Karmentamka.  A  former  village  of  the 
Rumsen,  connected  with  San  Carlos  mis- 
sion, Cal. 

Oarmeataraka.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Karok  {karuk,  *  upstream*;  they  have 
no  name  for  themselves  other  than  that 
for  *men'  or  'people*,  arar^  whence 
Arra-arra^  Ara-ara,  etc.).  The  name  by 
which  the  Indians  of  the  Quoratean 
tiunilv  have,  as  a  tribe,  been  generally 
called.  They  lived  on  Klamath  r.  from 
Redcap  cr.  to  Indian  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Below  them  on  the  river  were  the 
Yurok,  above  them  the  Shasta,  to  their 
B.  were  other  Shastan  tribes,  while  on 
the  w.  thejr  were  separated  bv  a  spur 
of  the  Siskiyou  mts.  from  the  Yurok  and 
the  Athapascan  Tolowa.  Salmon  r.,  a 
tributary  of  the  Klamath,  was  notKarok 
territory  except  for  about  5  m.  from  its 
mouth,  but  was  held  mainly  by  Shastan 
tribes.  While  the  Karok  language  is  fun- 
damentally different  from  the  languages 
of  the  adjacent  Hupa  and  Yurok,  the 
Karok  people  closely  resemble  these  two 


tribes  in  mode  of  life  and  culture,  and  any 
description  given  of  the  latter  will  apply 
to  the  Karok.  They  differ  from  the 
Yurok  principally  in  two  points:  One, 
that  owing  to  the  absence  of  redwood  they 
do  not  make  canoes  but  buy  them  from 
the  Yurok;  the  other,  that  they  celebrate 
a  series  of  annual  ceremonies  called '  *  mak- 
ing the  world,**  which  are  held  at  Pan- 
amenik,  Katimin,  and  Inam,  with  a  sim- 
ilar observance  at  Amaikiara,  while  the 
Yurok  possess  no  strictly  analogous  per- 
formances. The  Karok  had  no  divi- 
sions other  than  villages,  and  while  these 
extended  along  the  entire  extent  of  their 
territory,  three  important  clusters  are 
recognizable,  in  each  of  which  there  was 
one  village  at  which  certain  ceremonies 
were  held  that  were  observed  nowhere 
else.  Panamenik,  on  the  site  of  Orleans 
Bar,  and  several  other  settlements  formed 
the  first  group;  the  second  was  about  the 
mouth  of  Salmon  r.  and  comprised  Amai- 
kiara, Ashipak,  Ishipishi,  Katimin,  Shan- 
amkarak,  and  others;  in  the  third  and 
northernmost  group  the  most  important 
villages  were  Inam,  at  the  mouth  of  Clear 
cr.,  and  Asisufuunuk  at  Happy  Camp. 
In  the  first  two  groups  a  single  dialect  was 
spoken;  in  the  last,  the  farthest  upstream, 
a  divergent  dialect  called  Karakuka  was 
employed. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  Karok  villages: 
Amaikiara,  Aperger,  Apyu,  Arani- 
mokw,  Ashipak,  Asisufuunuk,  Chainiki, 
Chawakoni,  Chinits,  Couth,  Homnipa, 
Homuarup,  Ift,  Inam,  Inotuks,  Ishipisni, 
Ishwidip,  lyis,  Katimin,  Katipiara,  Ko- 
kaman,  Kworatem,  Ohetur,  Ol6gel,  Oler, 
Opegoi,  Panamenik,  Pasara,  Sawuara, 
Shanamkarak,  Shegoashkwu,  Sumaun, 
Sunum,  Supasip,  Tishrawa,  Tsano,  Tsofk- 
ara,  Tui,  Uchapa,  Unharik,  Wetsitsiko, 
Wppum,  and  Yutoyara. 
Ara.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  I, 
xlvi,  1890  (slg.  'man').  Ara-ara.— Ibid.  Arra- 
Arra.— Crook/ibld.,  in,  447, 1877.  Oahroofl.~Pow- 
ers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  157,  1872.  Cahroes.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  504,  1878.  Ois- 
quiouwa.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  30th  Cong.. 
I8t  sees.,  10,  1848  (may  include  also  Yurok  and 
Shasta).  Ivap*!.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1908 
(Shasta  name).  Kahrak.— Glbbs(1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  161,  1853.  Karok.— Powers 
in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  19,  1877.  Orleaaa 
Indiana.— Kroeber,  infn,  1908  (sometimes  lo- 
cally used,  especially  downstream  from  the 
Karok  territory).  Pateaiok.— McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  1»4, 1853. 
Patik-rika.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 
1855.  Peh-taik.— Gibbs  (1861)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  138,  1863  (Yurok  name;  sig.  'up- 
stream'—Kroeber).  Petit-siok.— McKee.  op.  cit, 
161.  Petaikla.- Kroeber,  inf'n,  1903  ( Yurok  name) . 


Upper  Klamath.— McKee,  op.  cit.,  194. 
Karrihaet.    Given  as  the  name  of  a  tribe, 

frobably  in  Canada,  with  whom  the 
roquois  made  peace  in  1 701 .  Mentioned 
with  the  Chippewa,  Missisauga,  Nipis- 
sing,  and  others. — Livingston  (1701)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  899,  1854.  Cf. 
Karigouistes,  Karhadage, 
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Kartok.  An  Eskimo  villAge  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  72*»  4(K. 

Kmnok.— ^ience,  xi,  259,  1888.  Kanuk.— Kane, 
Arct.  Explor.,  I,  458,  1856. 

Karmit     A  village  of  Ita  Eskimo  on 
Inglefield  gulf,  n.  Greenland. 
Kariioot.— Kane,   Arct.    Explor.,   ll,    212,    1856. 
Karsooit.— Hayes,  Arct.  Boat.  Joum.,  807, 1860. 

Kartukan.  A  spring  settlement  of  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo  of  Saumia,  on  the  coast  of 
Baffin  land,  n.  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kamtuit  (*  the  caves').  A  village  of 
the  Talirpingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo  on 
Nettilling  fjord,  w.  shore  of  Cumberland 
sd.;  pop.  29  in  1883. 

Kaiouuit.— Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Biatt,  viii, 
82, 1885.  K'aruuu.t.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt, 
no.  80,  70,  18M5.  Kemasait.~Kum]ien  in  Bull. 
Nat.  Mas.,  no.  15,  15,  1879.  XemMoit.—  Ibid. 
Kimmookaowiok. — Wareham  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XII.  24. 1842.  OaniMait.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  426,  1888. 

Kammk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
Ameralik  fjord,  lat.  64**  2(K,  w.  Green- 
land.—Nansen,  First  Crossing  of  Green- 
land, II,  416, 1890. 

Kasaan  (pronounced  bv  Haida  GAm^riy 
but  said  to  be  from  Tlingit  Kd^st-dn, 
*  pretty  town  M.  One  of  the  three  towns 
in  Alaska  still  occupied  by  the  Haida; 
situated  on  Skowl  arm  of  Kasaan  bay, 
E.  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.  Chat- 
chee-nie,  the  name  of  a  Kaigani  town 
in  John  Work's  list  of  1836-41,  was 
either  a  camping  place  of  the  people  of 
Kasaan  or  a  town  occupied  by  them 
before  moving  to  the  latter  place.  In 
Work's  time  it  had  18  houses  and  249 
people.  Petroff  gives  the  population  of 
Kasaan  (and  *'8kowl")  in  1880  as  173, 
and  the  Census  of  1890  as  46;  the  present 
number  is  insignificant.  The  family  that 
settled  here  was  the  Tadjilanas.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
OAM'n.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  282,  1906.  Ka- 
saan.—U.  8.  Coast  Surv.  map  of  Alaska,  muth- 
east  sec. ,  A  pr.  1898.  Kaatan.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  82,  1884.  Kaasan  Hiadi.— Harrison 
In  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  126, 
1895. 

Kataktikat  {Ka-sak-tV-kat).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  at  a  place  called  Ba- 

1'ada  de  la  Cafiada,  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
lenshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884. 

KatenoB  (Ka^-t^e-nos).  A  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Cathlacumup,  formerly  sit- 
uated where  Scappoose  cr.  empties  into 
Willamette  slough,  Greg. — Gibbs,  MS. 
248,  B.  A.  E. 

Kashakara.  The  Karok  name  of  the 
Wintun  of  Trinity  r.,  n.  Cal.  (Kroeber, 
inf  n,  1903).  The  Trinity  r.  Wintun 
consisted  of  the  Normuk,  Tientien,  and 
Waikenmuk. 

Kathaiak.  A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Togiak  r.,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Kashaiak,  Alaska;  pop.  181  in  1880. 
Kathaiak.— Baker. Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kash- 
alyak.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
Kissaiakh.— Petroff  In  10th  CensuH.  Alaska,  17. 1884. 
Kissiak.— Petroff, Rep.  on  Alnska.  49,  i880. 
akh.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1900. 


Kashiga.  An  Aleut  village  on  Unalaska 
id.,  Alaska.,  Pop.  41  in  1833  (at  which 
date  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  fore- 
man of  the  Russian-American  Co.  for  the 
w.  half  of  Unalaska),  according  to  Veni- 
aminoff ;  74  in  1874,  according  to  Shiesne- 
kov;  73  in  1880:  46  in  1890. 
Kashefa.— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet  Alaska,  1902.  Kashica.— 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
Kashigin.— Ibid.  Koaehiffiaskcrje.— Holm- 


beiK,  Ethtiog.  8kiEZ.,  map.  142,  1856.    Koahwca- 
■koT— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  AUska,  225. 1875.    XMh- 


iciB.- 
ffliuk< 


I.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  20, 1880. 
"     •      ino-  -     •  *• 


Koe.— Venlaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  202, 184a 

Kashigalak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  middle  of  Nelson  id.,  Alaska; 
pop.  10  in  1880. 

Kashigalacamttte.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  54, 
1881.  Kadiigalogamut.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by 
Baker,  (}eog.  Diet Ala8ka,1902.  Kaahicalocnmvt- 
Nelson  In  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  l900.  Kaahi- 
galuk.— Baker,  op.  cit 

Kashiwe  {Kas-hV-we),  AformerChuma- 
shan  village  near  Newhall,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.,  at  a  place  now  called  Cuesta  Santa 
Susdna. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kashkacknti  (Kagh-kach'-u-ti),  A  pueblo 
of  the  Acoma  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times 
during  the  migration  of  the  tribe  from  the 
mythic  Shipapu  in  the  indelinite  n.— 
Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  15,  May,  1898. 

Kashkekoan  (/peopleof  [the  r.1  Kftshk'). 
A  Tlingit  division  at  Yakutat,  Alaska,  that 
is  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  Atha- 
pascan country  on  the  upper  part  of  Cop- 
per r.  It  belongs  to  the  Kaven  phratry. 
K&ok!e  qoaa.— Swan  ton,  field  note^  B.  A.  E.,1904. 
X&Mhke-koB.— Kranse,  Tlinkit  Ind..  116,  1885. 

Kashong.  A  former  ^neca  settlement 
on  Kashong  cr.,  at  its  entrance  into  Sen- 
eca lake.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1765, 
and  contained  14  houses  when  destroyed 
by  Sullivan  in  Sept.,  1779.  (j.  m.) 

Oashaem. — MS.  Jour,  of  1787  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kanadasega  and  Geneva  M  S. ,  B.  A.  E.  Oashoag.— 
Ibid.  Oaffh&aieanhfwe.  —  Ibid.  Oaghrimifns  — 
Ibid.  Oafhscnghffwa.  — Ibid.  Oaffhaonahwa.— 
Kirkland  71766)  quoted  by  Conover.  ibid.  Oaff- 
•onghwa.— Ibid.  Oahaaieanhfwe. — Ibid.  Oarhaw- 
quash.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,.map.  1851.  Oath- 
siungua.— Jour,  of  1687  quoted  by  Conover,  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  Ootheseuaqueon. — Ibid.  Oothaeaqineaa.— 
Ibid.  Oothtennqueaa. — Ibid.  Oo'kaiDonea. — Ibid. 
Easbaaquash. — Ibid.  Kashong. —  Ibid.  Kaaboa- 
quash.— Ibid.  Kerahong.— Ibid.  Kuahaag.^Ibid. 
Shenawaga.— Ibid. 

Katk'i  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  a 
Stikine  chief  on  Etolin  id.,  Alaska;  40 
people  were  there  in  1880. — Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Kashtata  (ICoc-ta'AH).  A  former  Tft- 
kelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r, 
above  Leaf  cr.  and  Galice  cr.,  Oreg. — I  hor- 
sey in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  235, 1890. 

Kaiktok  (KaC'tb'k),  A  former  Chuma- 
shan village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura  co., 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kathtn  ( Kac-ta),  A  former  Chumashan 
village  on  the  Piru,  a  tributary  of  Santa 
Clara  r.,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — ^Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884. 
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Kashnnak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  Kashanuk  outlet  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  125  in  1880, 232  in  1890,  208 
in  1900. 


huaahmiut— nth  Census,  Alaska.  111.  1898. 
Kashniiok.—Petroff  in  10th  Cen8ua,Ala8ka,54,1884. 
Kaahonnk.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  1902.    KMuna.— 12th  Census  Rep. 

Kashatnk. — A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  an  island  of  the  Yukon  delta, 
Alaska;  pop.  18  in  1880. 
Kachutok.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Kathatuk.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet  Alaska.  1902.  Kudijatok.— Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  map,  1899. 

Kaiigianguit  ( *  little  fresh  water  seals. ' — 
Boas).  An  Eskimo  village  near  Amerahk 
fjord,  w.  Greenland,  lat.  64®  10^. — Nansen, 
Ifirst  Crossing  of  Greenland,  ii,  376, 1890. 

Kasihta.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in 
Chattahoochee  co.,  Ga.,  2}  m.  below 
Kawita,  its  branch  settlements  extending 
along  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  It  was 
visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  under  the  name  Casiste  by  the 
Gentleman  of  Elvas  as  a  great  town. 
In  1799  it  was  considered  the  largest  of 
the  Lower  Creek  towns,  containing,  with 
its  dependencies,  180  warriors  and  in 
1832  it  had  620  families  and  10  chiefs. 
Hawkins  (Sketch,  58,  1843),  in  1799, 
described  a  large  conical  mound,  with 
the  **old  Cussetah  town"  near  it,  which 
afterward  was  settled  by  the  Chickasaw. 
Apatai,  now  spelled  Upatoie,  was  a  branch 
village.  The  Kasihta  people  believed 
they  were  descended  from  the  sun,  and  a 
curious  migration  legend,  preserved  by 
Von  Beck,  existed  among  them  (see 
Gatschet,  Creek  Mipr.  Leg.,  i,  133^-34, 
1884),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Kawita  were  originally  the  same  people 
as  those  of  Kasihta,  and  that  they  sepa- 
rated in  very  ancient  times.  Cusseta,  a 
variant  of  Kasihta,  is  now  the  name  of  a 
town  in  Chambers  co.,  Ala.,  and  another 
is  in  Chattahoochee  co.,  Ga.  A  district 
in  the  Creek  Nation,  Okla.,  was  once 
called  Cuseta.  (a.  s.  o. ) 

Oaaawda.— Crawford  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  8ef«.,  24, 1838.  Oaseitai.— Boudinot.  Star 
in  the  West,  126.  1816.  Oatioa.— Barcia  (1693). 
Ensayo.  287. 1728.  (UwUta.— Ibid.. 383.  Oadste.— 
Gentleman  of  Elva«  ( 1667)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  II.  166, 1850.  OasMta  h.—White  (1787)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  21, 1882.  CaMite.--Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  254,  1866. 
Oiueta.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 865, 1854.  CuMtaht.— U.  S. 
Ind .  Treat.  (1779) .  69, 1887.  Cusetas.— Lattr^.  Carte 
dee  Etats-Unis.  1784.  Ou«heto  •.— Coxe.  Carolana. 
28, 1741.  Cttsitas.— Alcedo,  Die.  GeoR.,  I.  738, 1786. 
OiMitarfi.— White (1787) in  Am.  State  Pap.. Ind.  Aff., 
T,  20,  1832.  OusMta.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
n,  180.  1888.  Oanataht  — McQUlivray  (1787)  in 
Am.  State  Pap..  Ind.  Aff..  1. 18, 1832.  OosMtas.— 
Pickett.  Hist.  Ala.,  pasHira,  1851.  OusMtou.—U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  1&2. 1887.  0iisMtiw.--Cen8ns  of 
1S32  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678. 1854.  Ons- 
■e-toh.— Hawkins(1799).8keteh.26,57.1A48.  Oiuti- 
tabs.— ^wan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
262, 1855.  Ouasito  .—Romans,  Florida.  1, 283. 1775. 
Oiumtas.— Bondinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816. 
Kaelstas.— Mil  fort,  M6moire,  118, 1802.  01dOas«- 
taw.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  14,  1859.  TTueta.- 
Bartram,  Travels,  457, 1791. 


Kasilof.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Cook  inlet,  at  the  month 
of  Kasilof  r.,  Alaska.  A  settlement  was 
planted  there  by  the  Russians  in  1786, 
called  St  Georj?e.  Pop.  31  in  1880;  117, 
in  7  houses,  in  1890. 

Oeorgiefikaia.- Russian  map  cited  by  Baker.  Geoff. 
Diet.  Alaska.  232,  1902.  KaMUo.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884.  Katsilof.- Ibid.,  map. 
Knuilof.— Post  route  map,  1903. 

Kasispa  (kdsVa  *a  point ^  pa  locative: 
'  at  the  point ' ) .  A  Paloos  villas  at  Ains- 
worth,  at  the  junction  of  Snake  and 
Columbia  rs.,  Wash. 

Oosispa.— Ross.  Fur  Hunters,  I,  186,  1856.  Ka- 
•I'tpiL— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  785. 1896. 

Kaska.  Given  by  Dawson  (Rep.  Geol. 
Surv.  Can.,  199b,  1889)  as  a  division  of  the 
Nahane,  comprising  the  Achetotena 
( Etchareottine )  and  Dahotena  (Etagot- 
tine)  tribes.  They  are  described  as  un- 
dersized and  of  iKjior  physique,  have  the 
reputation  of  being  timid,  and  are  lazy 
and  untrustworthy,  but  are  comparatively 
prosperous,  as  their  country  yields  good 
furs  in  abundance.  According  to  Morioe 
(Trans.  Can.  Inst,  vii,  619,  1892-93), 
however,  '*  Kaska  is  the  name  of  no  tribe 
or  subtribe,  but  McDane  cr.  is  called  by 
(he  Nahane  Kasha  .  .  .  and  this  is  the 
real  word  which,  corrupted  into  Casgiar 
by  the  whites,  has  since  a  score  of  years 
or  more  served  to  designate  the  whole 
mining  region  from  the  Coast  range  to 
the  Rocky  mts.,  along  and  particularly 
to  the  N.  of  the  Stickeen  r."  The  name 
Kaska  is  not  recognized  by  the  Indians 
themselves,  who  form  the  third  division 
of  Morice's  classification  of  the  Nahane. 
They  number  about  200.         (a.  p.  c.) 

Kaskakoedi  ('people  of  Kaskek').  A 
division  of  the  Raven  phratry  of  the 
Tlingit,  living  at  Wrangell,  Alaska. 
They  are  said  to  have  come  from  among 
the  Masset  Haida  and  to  have  received 
their  name  from  a  place  (Kasq!e''k") 
where  they  camped  during  the  migration. 
Kaas-ka-qna-tae. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1869.  K-aMi'agQe'dS.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tnbes 
of  Can..  25,  1889.  Xisq!akne'di.—S wanton,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  19(M.  KaMra-ktiMi.— Krause.  Tlin- 
kit  Ind.,  120. 1885. 

Kas^anak.  A  Kiatagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kvichak  r.,  where  it  flows  from 
L.  lliamna,  Alaska;  pop.  119  in  1880,  66 
in  1890. 

Katkanakh.- Post  route  map,  1903.  Kaakan«k.— 
Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Kaskinakh.— 
Ibid.,  45. 

Kaskaskia  (perhaps  akin  to  kaskoBka- 
hamv^f  *  he  scrapes  it  off  by  means  of  a  tool.* 
The  Foxes  have  always  held  the  Peoria 
in  low  esteem,  and  in  their  traditions 
claim  to  have  destroyed  most  of  them  on 
a  rockv  island  in  a  river. — Wm.  Jones). 
Once  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy, and  perhaps  rightly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  elder  brother  of  the  poup. 
Although  the  first  knowledge  of  this  con- 
federacy obtained  by  the  whites  related, 
in  all  probability,  to  the  Peoria  while 
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they  yet  resided  on  the  Miseifisippi,  it  is 
probable  that  the  references  to  them  in 
the  Jesuit  Relations  of  1670  and  1671, 
from  the  reports  of  Father  Allouez,  apply 
to  the  Kaskaskia  on  upper  Illinois  r. 
and  possibly  to  some  mmor  tribes  or 
bands  connected  therewith  whose  names 
have  not  been  preserved.  Although  it 
has  been  asserted  that  earlier  visits  than 
that  of  Marquette  in  1673  were  made  to 
this  people  by  the  whites,  there  is  no  sat- 
is^tory  evidence  to  justify  this  conclu- 
sion. Their  chief  village,  which  had  the 
same  name  as  that  of  the  tribe,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  about  the 
present  site  of  Utica,  La  Salle  co.,  111. 
Marquette  states  that  at  the  time  of  his 
first  visit  the  village  was  composed  of  74 
cabins.  He  returned  asain  in  the  sprins 
of  1674  and  established  the  mission  of 
Immaculate  Conception  among  them.  It 
appears  that  by  this  time  the  village  had 
increased  to  somewhat  more  than  a  hun- 
dred cabins.  Allouez,  who  followed  as 
the  next  missionary,  states  that  when  he 
came  to  the  place  in  1677  the  village  con- 
tained 351  cabins,  and  that  while  the  vil- 
lage formerly  consisted  of  but  one  nation 
( tribe ) ,  at  the  time  of  his  visit  it  was  com- 
posed of  8  tribes  or  peoples,  the  addi- 
tional ones  having  come  up  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi.  Al- 
though the  known  Peoria  village  was 
some  distance  away,  it  may  be  that  at 
this  time  this  tribe  and  the  Moingwena 
resided  at  the  Kaskaskia  village.  This  is 
implied  in  an  expression  by  Gravier,  who 
sp^ks  of  the  Mugulasha  '^forming  a  vil- 
lage with  the  Baiougoula  [Bayogoulal  as 
the  Piouaroua  [Peoria]  do  with  the  Kas- 
kaskia.'' This,  however,  would  lead  to 
the  supposition,  if  the  statement  by  Al- 
louez be  accepted  as  correct,  that  there 
were  other  bands  or  tribes  collected  here 
at  the  time  of  his  mission  whose  names 
have  not  survived.  Possibly  they  may 
have  been  bands  of  the  Mascoutin  or  the 
Miami.  Kaskaskia  was  the  village  of  the 
Illinois  which  La  Salle  reached  about  the 
close  of  Dec.,  1679,  on  his  first  visit  south- 
ward from  the  lakes.  He  found  it  unoc- 
cupied, however,  the  inhabitants  being 
on  a  hunting  expedition.  The  French 
mission  was  maintained  at  this  place  un- 
der Fathers  Rasles,  Gravier,  Bmneteau,. 
Pinet,  and  Marest,  until  about  the  close 
of  1700.  At  that  time  the  Kaskaskia,  in- 
fiuenced  by  a  desire  to  join  the  French  in 
Louisiana,  resolved  to  separate  from  their 
brethren  and  migrate  to  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi. Gravier  was  much  opposed  to  this 
movement,  and  although  he  arrived  on 
the  ground  too  late  to  prevent  their  depar- 
ture, he  was  successful  in  checking  the 
blow  which  the  indignant  Peoria  and 
Moingwena  were  about  to  inflict  on  them. 
It  was  also  through  his  influence  that 


they  were  induced  to  halt  at  the  mouth 
of  Kaskaskia  r.,  where  they  made  their 
home,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Kaskaskia,  Randolph  co.,  111., 
until  their  removal  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
mider  the  treaty  of  Oct.  27,  1832.  Ac- 
cording to  Hutchins,  in  1764  the  Kaskaskia 
numbered  600,  but  he  gives  the  number  in 
1778  as  210  individuals,  including  60  war- 
riors. They  were  then  in  a  village  about 
3  m.  N.  of  the  present  town  of  Kaskaskia, 
greatly  degenerated  and  debauched. 
The  tribe  participated  in  the  treaties  of 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795,  and  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7,  1803,  made  by  the 
tribes  of  the  n.  w.  with  Anthony  Wayne 
and  William  H.  Harrison.  In  the  treaty 
of  Aug.  13, 1803,  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  it  is 
stated  that  the  tribe  constitutes  ''the  re- 
mains of  and  rightfullv  represents  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  ori^nally 
called  the  Kaskaskia,  Mitchigainia,  Ca- 
hokia,  and  Tamaroi.''  By  Qiis  treaty 
they  were  taken  under  the  immediate  care 
and  patronage  of  the  United  States  and 

Promised  protection  agsunst  the  other  Id- 
ians.  By  treaty  mme  at  Castor  Hill, 
Mo.,  Oct.  27, 1832,  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi 
except  a  single  tract  reserved  to  Ellen 
Ducoigne,  the  daughter  of  their  late  chief. 
Previous  to  this,  however,  the  remnants 
of  the  various  tribes  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy had  consolidated  with  the  Kas- 
kaskia and  Peoria.  By  the  treaty  of 
Washin^n,  May  30,  1854,  the  consoli- 
dated tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States 
part  of  the  tracts  held  by  them  under  the 
treaty  of  1832,  above  mentioned,  and  un- 
der tne  treaty  with  the  Piankaehaw  and 
Wea,  Oct.  29, 1832,  reserving  160  acres  for 
each  member  of  the  tribe  and  10  sections 
as  a  tribal  reserve.  By  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  Feb.  23,  1867,  land  was  as- 
signed them  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of  Indian 
Ter. 

The  consolidated  bands,  including  also 
the  remnant  of  the  Wea  and  PiankMhaw 
and  now  known  officially  as  Peoria,  num- 
bered altogether  in  1905  only  195,  hardly 
one  of  whom  was  of  pure  Indian  blood. 

Their  totem  or  crest  was  an  arrow 
notched  at  the  feather,  or  two  arrows 
supporting  each  other  like  a  St  Andrew's 
cross  (j   M      c  T  ) 

OMMhiM.->La  Salle(1682)ln  Mai^' D^.,  i'i,96, 
1877.  Oaroariliea.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  810, 
1698  (? an  Illinois  division  about  1680) .  Oas.— Max^ 
ain  (1753)  in  Matvry.  D6c.  vi.  664.  1886.  OaMa- 
cliia».— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  891, 1855.  Oaaoaeia.—La  Salle  (1682)  in  Malory. 
D^.,  1.  508,  1875.  OaMakiaa.—La  Harpe  (1719), 
Ibid.,  VI,  810, 1886.  Oaaeaqvlas.— GOaBeield,  map. 
1784.  CftMaMhia.— La  Salle  (1681)  in  Marffry,!)^.. 
II,  134. 1877.  CaMaskiaa.— Perkins  and  Feck.  An- 
nals of  the  We8t.55,1850.  OaMMMqoia.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  Margry,  D^..  ni,  476,  1878.  Oaakandaa.— De 
I'THle  map  (ca.  1710)  in  Neill,  MinnTlSM.  Oaaka- 
quias.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  142, 
1858.  OaaqoaMuia.— Jontel  (1687)  in  Manrry,  D^. 
111,481,1878.    Oaaquian.— Writer  in  Smith,  Bon- 
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Suet    Exped.,    66,  1766.    OMqiiim«.-^mlth,  Ibid. 
[ittkhukeTs.— Croghan  (1765)   in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.    Qeol.,  272,   1831.     Kao— kJM.— La   Harpe 


(1719)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi,  309,  1886.  Kaohkaob- 
Ida.— Allouez  (1677)  in  Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  74, 1852. 
Kaohkaaka.— Marquette  map  (ca.  1678)  in  Shea, 
ibid.  Kakaaklgi.— Oatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1879  (Shawnee  name,  sing.,  Kakaski)f  Ka- 
kMky.—Imlav,  West.  Ter.,  864, 1797.  Karhaski.— 
Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
eon  r..  836,  1872.  Karkadia.— Perkins  and  Peck, 
Annals  of  the  West,  64, 1850.  Kasffresqnios.— Bu- 
chanan, N.  Am.  Inds.,  155,  1824.  KaskaiMs.— 
Doc.  of  1717  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  876, 1855. 
Kaskaitkas.— Jefferys,  Flinch  Doms.,  pt.  1,  map, 
1761.  Kaikakias.-M}hauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  1056, 1865.  Kaakaki^.— Vau- 
dreuil  (1760),  ibid.,  x,  1092,  1858.  KaskaMia.— La 
Salle  (1680)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ii,  121,  1877.  Xas- 
kana.— Burton,  City  of  the  Saints,  117, 1861.  Kas- 
kaakia.~La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^.,  ii,  201, 
1877.  KaakaaUaBs.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1795),  184, 
1873.  K^skaakiet.-^reenyille  treaty  (1795)  in 
Harris,  Tour.  241, 1805.  Kaakasquia.— Charlevoix 
(1724)  in  Schoolcraft,  Travels,  136,  1821.  Kaak- 
kasiaa.—Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816. 
Kaaqni.— Coxe,  Carolana,  13,  1741  (identical?). 
XaMiiiias.-Vater,  Mith.,  pt  3,  sec.  3,  351,  1816. 
KaaqmuMquias.— Smyth,  Tour  in  U.  S.,  i,  347, 1784. 
Tmkftskiai.— Doc,  of  1764  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
Yll,  641, 1866.   Kiskaskias.— Sxnvth.  Tour  in  U.  S., 


New  Discov.  (1696),  n,  667,  1903.  KaskeiskeM.— 
Johnson  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  966, 
1856.  Kaskaske.^Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  871,  1775. 
(Inaaqiieai.— Iberville  (ca.  1701)  in  Margry,  D6c.,iv, 
5M,  1880.  Boinsfto.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  891,  1855  (village).  Bouiiisao.— 
Ibid.,  886  (said  in  note  to  be  Kaskaskia  village). 
TohatehakigooM.— La  Salle  (1679-81)  in  Maigry, 
D^.,  1, 481, 1877. 

Kai-lanai  {Q/ds  Wnas,  *  pitch-town 
people ' ).  A  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida.  Thev  inhabited  the  w.  coast 
of  Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  group, 
Brit  Col.,  had  no  crests  like  the  other 
Haida  divisions,  and  were  regarded  as 
barbarous  by  the  latter.  Their  principal 
town  was  in  Tasoo  harbor. — swan  ton, 
Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 

Kaslnkug.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Xasnatohin.  A  Knaiakhotana  village 
at  Anchor  pt ,  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska;  pop. 
29  in  1880. 

Xanatehia.— Baker.  Ge<w.  Diet  Alaska,  75,  1902. 
Laida.~Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 
LaideaiMj.— Baker,  op.  clt.  (Russian  name:  *  icy' ). 

Kato  (Kd'sci^,  A  former  Chumashan 
village  at  Cafiada  del  Diablo,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Xasoongkta.  A  tribe  or  band  conquered 
by  the  Iroquois  and  settled  among  the 
Chiondaga.— Clark,  Onondaga,  i,  305, 
1849. 

TffiMJaiik.  A  Togiagamiut  village  on 
Togiak  r.,  Alaska,  having  two  dance 
houses;  pop.  615  in  1880,  50  in  1890. 
Xaaaia«haiiiiat.— Eleventh  Census.  Alaska,  164, 
1898.  TTairismmrte.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alas- 
ka, 17, 1884. 

Kasfligiakdjnak  {Qas»igiaqdjuaq).  A 
winter  settlement  of  Nugumiut  Eskimo 
on  Frobisher  bay,  s.  e.  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kaitovo  (from  Chxshovmy  pi.  of  Oashtuu- 
sha. — ^Kroeber).     A   Yokuts   tribe   for- 


merly living  on  Dry  cr.,  Fresno  co.,  Cal. 
Several  families  of  survivors  now  live  in 
Winchell  gulch,  near  Pollasky. 
Oar-soM.^Jonnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 82d 
Cong.,  1st  8688.,  23. 1852.  Oas-sans.— Barbour  (1852) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  252, 1853. 
Oas-Boas.— McKee  et  al.  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  228, 1851. 
.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  Ef.,  782, 
'►hr^      -       " 


■.—Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  32d 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  22,  1852.  Cotos.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  18, 1863  (same?).  Gostrowen.— Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512, 185i  Goswas.— Lewis  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1857,  399,  1858.  Oashowu.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1906  (correct  form;  pi. Gashwusha) . 
Oosh'-sho^.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  915,  June 
15,1904.  Easb-i-wooah-ah.— Ibid.,  916  (Wiksachl 
name).  Kas-so'-To.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol..  Ill,  370, 1877.   Kosh-aho'-o.— Merriam,  op.  cit. 

Kasta  (Q/d^sta),  A  legendary  Haida 
town  on  Copper  bay,  Moresby  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  named 
for  the  creek  (Skide^te  cr.),  which  ran 
near  it,  and  was  occupied  by  the  DaiyuabJ- 
lanas. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  279, 1905. 

Kastitohewanuk.  A  Cree  band  on  Al- 
bany r.  of  Hudson  bay  in  1770. — Hutch- 
ins  (1770)  in  Richardson,  Arctic  Exped., 
II,  37,  1851. 

Kata  ilC&ta,  *  biters,'  referring  to  the 
Arikara) .  A  tribal  division  of  the  Kiowa; 
so  called,  not  because  of  Arikara  origin, 
but  because  they  were  more  intimate  with 
that  tribe  in  trade  and  otherwise  when  the 
Kiowa  lived  in  the  N. — Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  R,  1079,  1896. 

Katagemane  {Kd'ta^-ge-md-ne,  'starv- 
ing' ).  Given  by  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  171, 
1877)  as  a  division  of  the  Fiegan  tribe  of 
the  Siksika,  q.  v. 

Kfttagkak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Innoko  r.,  above  its  junction  with 
the  Yukon,  Alaska. 

Ifhalkostleade.^Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.    Katafkaf-mionta.— Ibid. 

Katagwadi  (KAtagwA^di),  A  Tlingit 
division  formerly  resident  at  Sitka,  Alas- 
ka, but  now  almost  extinct.       ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Katahnao.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
connected  with  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18, 1861. 

Katamoonchink  ( '  hazelnut  grove. ' — 
Lewis) .  The  Indian  name  of  the  site  of 
Whiteland,  Chester  co..  Pa.,  and  perhaps 
also  of  a  Delaware  (?)  village  formerly 
near  West  Whiteland.  Mentioned  by 
Lewis  (1824)  in  Day,  Penn.,  222,  1843. 

Katana  {Kid' tana).  A  former  Haida 
town  on  Louise  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.,  in  possession  of  the 
lLagials-kegawai.-~S  wan  ton,  Cont.  Haida, 
279,  1905. 

Katohadi  ^people  of  Katch,  a  creek  on 
Admiralty  id.).  A  Tlingit  division  at 
Kake  and  Wrangell,  Alaska.  Some  of 
them  intermarried  with  the  Athapascans 
on  the  upper  Stikine. 

Kaadf  ett  m.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 
1855  (after Kane;  misprint).  Kaadj-ett-ee.^Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  K/ato'a'de— Boas, 
Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.TribesCan..  25, 1889.  Katwjhadi.— 
Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 1885.  Qa'toadi.— Swan- 
ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 
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Katohanaak  (QotcxA^na-dk!^  'Hip 
lake' ).  The  native  name  for  the  Tlingit 
town  now  known  as  Wranpeli,  the  winter 
town  of  the  Stikine  Indians  of  Alaska. 
It  was  so  named  because  the  mountain 
behind  it  resembles  a  human  hip  and  the 
inner  harbor  is  so  shut  in  as  to  appear  like 
a  lake.  Indian  pop.  228  in  1890;  total 
population  (white  and  Indian)  868  in 
1900.  (J.R.S.) 

Katearas.  One  of  the  principal  villages 
of  the  Tuscarora  in  1669,  *  *  a  place  of  great 
Indian  trade  and  commerce  ;  situated  on 
a  8.  branch  of  Koanoke  r.,  N.  C. 
Katearas.— Lederer  (1672),  Discov.,  22, 1902.  Ka- 
taras.— Ibid.,  map. 

Katenmna  (perhaps  jargon  'Kater 
land ') .  A  Talirpingmiut  Eskimo  village 
of  the  Okomiut  tribe  on  Cumberland  sd., 
Baffin  land. — Uowgate,  Cruise  of  Flor- 
ence, 84,  1879. 

Kathio.  A  large  village  of  the  eastern 
Dakota,  the  Mdewakanton,  Wahpekute, 
Sisseton,  and  Wahpeton,  who  were  gath- 
ered about  Mille  Lac  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  Brower  (Kathio,  33, 1901)  lo- 
cates the  village  at  the  outlet  of  Mille  Lac, 
Minn.,  and  thinks  it  was  a  Mdewakanton 
settlement.  It  was  visited  in  1659  by 
Radisson;  in  1679  by  Du  Luth,  who  speaks 
of  it  as  a  great  village;  and  by  Hennepin 
in  1680.  According  to  Warren  ( Hist.  Ojib- 
ways,  160,  1885)  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Chippewa  about  1750.  See  Du  Luth  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  795,  1855. 

Kathlaram.  A  body  of  Salish  formerlv 
under  Fraser  superintendency,  British 
Columbia;  now  no  longer  officially  re- 
ported. 

Kathlaram.— Canadian  Ind.  Aff.,  79.  1878.  Kath- 
larem.— Ibid.,  138,  1879. 

Katimin.  A  Karok  village  in  n.  w.  Cal. , 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Klamath  r.,  a  mile 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon,  opposite 
Ishipishi.  It  was  believed  by  the  Karok 
to  be  the  center  of  the  world,  contained 
a  sacred  house  and  sweat-house,  and  waa 
the  scene  of  the  deer-skin  dance  and  of 
an  annual  ceremony  called  "making  the 
world."  The  vills^e  was  burned  by  the 
whites  in  1852. 

8ohe-woh.  —  Gibb8  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III.  151,  ia53.  Be-wah.~McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec.  seas..  164,  1853. 
Bhegwuu.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1903  (Yurok 
name).    Bi-wahs.— McKee,  op.  cit.,  211. 

Katipiara.  A  Karok  village  of  two  houses 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  nearly 
opposite  Orleans  Bar;  described  by  Gibtfs 
in  1852.     See  Tsana. 

Kah-toe-pee-rah.— Gibbs,  MS.  Miscel.,  B.  A.  E., 
1852.    Katipiara,— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1904. 

Katiru  (Ka-ti^-ru).  One  of  the  4  divi- 
sions of  the  main  body  of  the  Shasta,  liv- 
ing in  Klamath  valley,  from  Seiad  valley 
to  Happy  Camp,  n.  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Katkaayi  (^island  people',  from  an 
island  at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  r.).  A 
Tlingit  division  at  Sitka  belonging  to  the 
Raven  phratry. 


Ghratka-ari.  —  Krause,  Tlinket  Ind..  118,  1885. 
aiA'tkaajri— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Katkwaahltii  (*  town  on  the  point  of  a 
hiir).  A  Tlingit  town  about  6  m.  above 
the  mouth  of  Chilkat  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
125  in  1880. 

Katkwalttt.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  100, 1885.  Ent^ 
kwiitlu.~Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  31, 1884. 
Qatq!wa'fHu^— Swanton,field  notes,  B.  A.  £..1901. 

Katlagnlak  (KLa'gulaq),  AChinookan 
tribe  formerly  living  on  the  8.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.,  in  Columbia  co.,  Oreg.,  2 
m.  below  Rainier. — Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  6,  1901. 

Katlaminimin.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly occupying  thes.  ^nd  of  Sauvies  id., 
Multnomah  co.,  Oreg.  Their  principal 
village  was  on  the  s.  w.  side  of  the  island, 
in  Willamette  r.  In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark 
estimated  their  number  at  280  in  12 
houses.  In  1850  they  were  said  by  Lane 
to  be  associated  with  the  Cathlacumup 
and  Namoit. 

Oathlaminimitni —gtuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  x, 
23,  1821.  Oath]anameiianMms.-~Moree,  Rep.  to  See. 
War.  368, 1822.  CathlaaamiiiiBi.— Pranch^  Narr., 
135, 1854.  Cathlaiiaminiiiii]u.-^tuart,  op.  ciU,  116. 
Olam-nah-min-na-mim. — Lewis  and  Clark  £xped., 
Coues  ed.,  913,  note,  1893.  Olanaminaiminia  —Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped. ,  ii,  212, 1814.  OlaaaminaBmiu.— 
Ibid..  II.  268, 1817.  Olawnahminaman.— Ibid. .  ii, 226. 
1814.  Olan-nar-min-a-mon't.— Clark  (1806)  in  Orir. 
Jou  r.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i  v,  220, 1 905.  ClaiiBanniiu- 
muns.— Drake.  Bk.  luds.,  yii,  1848.  Glaa-nar-miB- 
na-mon.— Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV,  216,  1905.  Olannanninnainiini  —Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  473. 1814.  Kathlamiainia^— 
Framboise  quoted  by  Qairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc 
Lend.,  XI,  255, 1841.  Hamanamia.— Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slat  Cong. ,  1st  sess.,  172, 1860.  Vanaa- 
aaim.— Lane  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  161, 1850.  Towahaa- 
hlook.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  in, 
913, 1893  (error). 

Katlamoik.  Said  by  Boas  (Kathlamet 
Texts,  6,  1901)  to  be  a  Chinookan  tribe 
formerly  living  at  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Rainier,  Columbia  co.,  Oreg., 
but  later  (infn,  1904)  given  as  the  Chi- 
nook name  of  the  locality  of  the  modern 
Rainier,  and  of  Rainier  itself. 
Oaiia'moix.  —  Boas,  infn,  1904.  KL&'mdix.— 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6, 1901. 

Katlany't  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
one  of  the  Taku  chiefs  of  the  Tlin^rit 
named  Qate-'ht;  106  people  were  there  in 
1880.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32, 
1884. 

Katlian.  The  principal  chief  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  at  the  time  it  was  settled  by  the 
Russians  under  Baranoff.  Also  c^led 
Kotlian.  The  first  fort  established  by 
Baranoff  in  1799  was  destroyed  by  the 
natives  under  Katlian's  leadership,  and 
they  afterward  entrenched  themselves  eo 
strongly  in  a  palisaded  fort  reinforced  by 
stone  that  the  Russians,  returning  5  years 
later,  had  great  diflSculty  in  dislodging 
them.  The  name  is  that  usually  borne 
by  the  chief  of  the  Kiksadi  clan  of  the 
Tlingit.  (J.  K.  8.) 

Katlnohtna  ('lovers  of  glass  beads'). 
A  Knaiakhotanaclan. — Richardson,  Arct 
Exped.,  I,  407,  1851. 

Katmai.    A  Kaniagmute  Eskimo  vil- 
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lage  on  the  s.  b.  coast  of  Alaska  penin. ; 
pop.  218  in  1880,  132  in  I890.—Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 

Kato.  A  Kuneste  tribe  or  bapd  for- 
merly living  in  Cahto  and  Long  valleys, 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  These  were  prob- 
ably the  people  mentioned  by  McKee  as 
occupying  the  second  lar^  valley  of  Eel 
r.,  numbering  about  500  in  1851,  and  dif- 
fering in  language  from  the  Pomo,  a  fact 
^hicQ  has  long  been  lost  sight  of. 
Powers  divides  them  into  Kai  Pomo, 
Kastel  Pomo,  and  Kato  Pomo,  and  eives 
a  Kulanapan  vocabulary.  They  have 
recently  been  found  to  belong  to  the 
Athapascan  stock,  and  closely  related  to 
the  Wailaki,  although  they  resemble  the 
Pomo  in  culture.  (p.  b.  g.  ) 

Bfttemdaikai.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  77, 1856.  Batem-da-kai-ee.— GibbK in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  484, 1858.  B  .-tem-da-kaii.— 
Powell  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..'  in.  491.  1877. 
Batin-da-kia.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  240.  1851.  Oabadi- 
Upo.— McKee  ( 1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong., 
spec,  sesa.,  148, 1868.  Oahto  Pomo.— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  IX.  600,  1872.  Kai  Po-mo.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. III.  148, 1877.  Ut^to-Po-mo.— 
Ibid.,  150.  Ki-Poma».— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1804,  119, 
1865.    LalMhiknom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1908 

iYuki  name).    Tlokeang.— Kroeber,  Coast  Yukl 
IS.,  Univ.  Cal.  (own  name). 

Xatomemetwme   ('people  bv  the  deep 
water*).    A  former  villa«:e  of  the  Mish- 
ikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Ka'*.o-m<'-me  ^dn'nX.— Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III.  282, 1890. 

Xatsalgi  (kdtsa   *  panther',  (U^   *peo- 

Sle').    A  Creek  clan, 
at'-chtt.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  161,1877  ('Tiger'). 
Kitaalgi.— Gatschet,  Creek   Migr.    Leg.,   i,  165, 
1884. 

Xatsey.  A  Cowichan  tribe  occupying 
the  villages  of  Seltt^as  and  Shuwalethet, 
on  Pitt  lake  and  river  emptying  into  the 
lower  Fraser,  Brit  Col. ;  pop.  79  in  1904. 
Kaitn.— Brit.  Adni.  Chart,  no.  1917.  Katesie.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1878.  79.  Katsoy.— Can.  Ind. 
Rep.  1901,  pt.2,  158.  K-e'8tM.— Boas  in  Rep. 
64th  Meeting  Brit.  A.  A.  S..  454.  1894.  Ke'tsL— 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Sunr.  Can.,  54, 1902. 

Xatshikotiii.  A  part  of  the  H  an  kutchin 
living  on  Yukon  r.,  a  short  distance  be- 
low Fortymile  cr. ,  near  the  Yukon-Alaska 
boundary. 

Xa-tshik-otin.— Dawaon  in  Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  Can. 
for  1888.  202B,  1889.  XI  t-ol-klin.— Schwatka, 
Rep.  on  AlaJBka,  86, 1885  (name  given  by  Russian 
half-breedR). 

Xatstayot  (Kat-sta^-yot).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  between  Pt  Concep- 
tion and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
now  called  Santa  Anita. — Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kattak.     A  former  Kania^miut  village 
on  Afognak  id.,  e.  of  Afognak,  Alaska. 
Xatak.— Raker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.    Kattag- 


miuii— Ku8s.-Am.  map  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker. 
Ibid.    Kattanrfttt— He'  "  *  "" 

map,  1855, 


ibid.    Kattar^Jut— Holmberg.    Ethnog.    Skizz., 


Katxik.  Two  Indian  settlements  on  the 
H.  bank  of  lower  Fraser  r.,  below  Sumass 
lake,  Brit  Col.  fBrit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872).  Perhaps  the  name 
refers  to  the  Katsey  tribe. 

Katiimo  {Ka-tzi^-mo),  The  Keresan 
Dame  of  a  precipitous  mesa  rising  430  ft 


above  the  basin  of  Acoma,  and  about  3 
m.  N.  E.  of  the  latter  pueblo,  in  Valencia 
co.,N.  Mex.  According  to  tradition  its 
summit  was  the  site  of  one  of  several  pre- 
historic villages  which  the  Acoma  people 
successively  occupied  during  their  south- 
westerly movement  from  the  mythic  Shi- 
papu  in  the  indefinite  N.  The  tradition 
relates  that  during  a  storm  a  part  of  the 
rock  fell  and  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
cut  off  from  the  valley  beneath,  perished. 
The  site  was  henceforth  abandoned,  the 
survivors  moving  to  another  mesa  on  the 
summit  of  which  they  erected  the  pres- 
ent Acoma  pueblo  (q.  V. ).  Katzimo  mesa 
is  inaccessible  by  ordinary  means,  but  it 
was  scaled  in  1897  by  a  party  representing 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and 
evidences  of  its  former  occujjancy  ob- 
served, thus  verifying?  the  native  tradi- 
tion. See  Bandelier  in  Century  Cyclop, 
of  Names,  1894;  Hodge  (1)  in  Century 
Mag.,  Lvi,  15,  May,  1898,  (2)  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  Sept.  1897,  and  the  references 
noted  below.  fp.  w.  h.) 

)  xuAiaat^  Keaa. — Lummis.  New  Mexico  David, 
89,  1891.  Kataim-a.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Pap.,  IV,  314.  1892.  Keta  Eneantada.— Fallen  in 
Harper's  Weekly,  594.  Aug.  2. 1890.  Sock  of  Kat- 
iimo.—Lummis,  op.  cit.,  40. 

Kan.    The  Com    clan    of    the    Patki 

i Water  House)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
i-ah.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Ka'i-e.— 
St*»phcn  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891.  Kaii  win- 
wfl.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  683, 1901  {wifl- 
w<l  =  *clan*).  Ka^-tt  woii-w^— Fewkefl  in  Am. 
Anthrop,,  vn.  402, 1894. 

Kaadjukdjaak  (QaudjiLodjua^).  A  win- 
ter settlement  ot  the  Akudnirmiut  Es- 
kimo between  Frobisher  bay  and  Cum- 
berland sd.,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kanghii.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
at  LaCafladadel  Corral,  about  22  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Ka-h'o'.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.'.  1884.  Kaoghii.— Father  Timeno  (1856) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Kaahuk  ('high  place').  A  former 
Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r., 
Ore^. ;  noted  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  con- 
taining 400  inhabitants  in  1806,  and  as 
existing  on  the  coast. 

Kahnnole.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  il,  473, 1814. 
Kahonkle.— Ibid.,  ii,  188.  1814.  Ka-hunkle't.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  117, 1905.  Kau'- 
httk.— Doreey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  280, 1890. 

XanUiwan.  A  former  Alsea  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  A  Isea  r. ,  Oreg. ,  at  Beaver  cr. 
Kau'-qwaa.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230, 1890. 

Kauldaw.  The  Kitksan  division  and 
town  lying  farthest  inland  toward  the 
headwaters  of  Skeena  r,,  under  the  Ba- 
bine  and  Skeena  River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ; 
pop.  37  in  1904. 

Cttldoah.— Horetzky.  Canada  on  Pac,  212,  1874. 
Gal-doe.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  431, 1896.  Oal  Doo.— 
Ibid.,  262,  1891.  Ool-doo.— Ibid.,  280.  1894.  Zal- 
doe.— Ibid.,  416, 1898.  Kaul-daw.— Doreey  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  XIX,  278.  1897.  Kuldo.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
1872.  Kuld^e.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  160.  1901. 
KuldoB.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs,  Brit  Col., 
114B,  1884.  ^ 
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Kanmaaangmiat  (from  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  around  which  they  chiefly 
dwell) .  An  Eskimo  tribe  in  s.  b.  Baffin 
land,  probably  closely  related  to  the 
Nugumiut. 

Karmowonf .— Hall,  Arctic  Researches.  294,  1865. 
Tfamnaw any. —Boas  in  Deutsche Qeog.  Blatt.,viii, 
32,  1885  (misprint).  Kaumauanfmiut.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  80,  70,  1885.  auaumaoanff- 
miut— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  421.  1888. 

Katmaimieek.  A  former  Stockbridge  vil- 
lage in  Rensselaerco.  (?),  N.Y.,  about  half- 
way between  Albany  and  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  to  which  latter  place  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  in  1744. — Brainerd  (ca, 
1745)  quoted  bv  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  198,  187'2. 

Kantai.     A  Koyukukhotana  village  on 
Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska,  with  10  inhabitants 
in  1886. 
Oawtaak^kat.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Ala.ska,  141. 1887. 

Kanten  (Kau^ien),  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kanweh.  An  unidentified  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  below  its  junction  with 
the  Trinity,  and  therefore  in  Yurok  ter- 
ritory.— McKee  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  138,  1853. 

Kaveaimk.  A  Kaviagmiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — Eleventh  Census, 
Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Kaviagmiut.  An  Eskimo  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  s.  part  of  Kaviak  penin.,  Alaska, 
from  Norton  bay  w.  Many  winter  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Norton  sd.  Dall  includes  the 
Kinugumiut,  whose  lawless  life  and  enter- 
prise have  been  copied  by  the  Kaviagmiut 
remaining  in  their  old  home.  This  was 
once  a  populous  country,  but  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  arctic  hare  and  the  marmot, 
the  disappearance  of  the  reindeer,  and  the 
raids  of  the  Kinugumiut  have  depopu- 
lated the  peninsula  and  caused  the  inhab- 
itants to  migrate  to  other  parts  of  arctic 
Alaska  and  become  merged  in  other 
tribes.  Local  subdivisions  of  the  exist- 
ing Kaviagmiut,  who  numbered  427  in 
1890,  areas  follows:  Aziagmiut,  of  Sledge 
id.;  Kaviazagmiut,  at  the  head  of  Port 
Clarence;  Kniktajgemiut,  of  Golofnin 
bay,  and  Ukivogmiut,  of  King  id.  Their 
villages  are  Aiacheruk,  Akpaiiut,  Anelo, 
Anlik,  Atnuk,  Ayak,  Aziak,  Chaik,  Chain- 
ruk,  Chinik,  Chiukak,  Iknetuk,  Imokte- 
gokshuk,  Kachegaret,  Kalulek,  Kaveaz- 
ruk,  Kaviak,  Kogluk,  Kovogzruk, 
Metukatoak,  Netsekawik,  Niktak,  Okino- 
yoktokawik,  Opiktulik,  Perebluk,  Seni- 
kave,  Shinnapago,  Siningmon,  Sinuk, 
Sitnazuak,  Sunvalluk,  Takchuk,  Tubuk- 
tulik,  Uinuk,  Ukivak,  Ukodliut,  and 
Ukviktulik. 

AnUgmuU.—Holmberg quoted  bv  Dall,  AlaskA,408, 
1870.  Anlyfrniitan.— Wrangell,  Ethnog.  Nach.,122, 
1889.    Kavea.  — Kelly.  Aret.   Eskimo,   9,  1890. 


1870.  Kaviacmttt.— Nelson  In  18th  Rep.  B.A.E.. 
map,  1899.  XavUlffmatt.— Dall.  Alaska,  408.  1870. 
Kaviafluyut.— Turaer  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  178, 
1894rKaviak».— Dall  in  Proc.  CaL  Acad.  8ci.,  iv, 
85, 1869., 

Kaviak.  A  Kaviagmiut  villa^  s.  b.  of 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska;  pop.  200  in  1880. — 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902. 

Kaviasagmint  A  subdivision  of  the 
Kaviagmiut,  q.  v. 

KaTianunute.— Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  KaTiasanmute.— Ibid.,  11.  KaTiasa'c«Brat.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1887. 

Kavinish.    A  former  Kawia  village  in 
Coahuila  valley,  Riverside  co.,  Cal. 
Ka-Ti-nish.— Barrows,  Ethno.-Bot  CoahuilUiInd., 
34,1900.    Indian  Wells.— Ibid. 

Kawa  ( K&wQy  *  eel  spring ' ) .      A  Modoc  * 
campat  Yaneks,  on  Spraguer.,  s.  Oreg. 
Ka^.— Oatschet  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  1, 
31;  pt.  2, 122. 1890.    K<wa.— Ibid. 

Kawaibatnnya  ( Ka-wAx-ha-tufi-a ) ,  Given 
as  the  Watermelon  clan  of  the  Patki 
(Cloud)  phratnr|of  the  Hopi. — Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Kawaiim.  The  most  westerly  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Ute-Chemehuevi  linguistic  di- 
vision of  the  Shoshonean  family.  They 
occupy  an  isolated  area  on  both  sides  of 
the  Tehachapi  mts.,  Cal.,  but  particularly 
the  w.  side  around  Paiute  mts.j  and  the 
valleys  of  Walker  basin  and  Caliente  and 
Kelso  crs.  as  for  s.  as  Tehachapi. 
Oobi^ais.— Garc^  (1776) .  Diary.  489. 1900.  Oobtti.— 
Ibid.,  304,  445.  Ooraii.— Keane  in  Stani^ 
Compend.,  510. 1878.  Kah-wis'-sah.— Merriam  In 
Science,  xix,  916.  Jane  15, 1904.  Kawaiiso.— Kroe- 
ber.  infn,  1906  (Yokuts  name).  KA-wi'-a-ank.— 
Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  S98,  1877  (Yo- 
kuts name).  Kawishm.— Kroeber.  infn,  1905 (Tu- 
batulabal  name).    Xow-a'-sah.— Meiriam,  op.  cit. 


Celly.  Arc 
Kaveaks.— Whymper.  Trav.  in  Alaska.  143,  1868. 
Kaverong  If  tttes.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimo,  chart,  1890. 
Ka^iaoks.— Raymond  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1869,  591, 


Mariposa  people).  Ta-hl-oha-pa-haa-na.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  898.  1877  (dlvlsioii 
around  mtns.  of  same  name).  Ta-hiahp'.— Ibid. 
(so  called  by  Kem  r.  people). 

Kawaika.  A  ruined  pueblo,  attributed 
by  the  Hopi  to  the  Kawaika  people^  a 
name  also  applied  by  them  to  the  pueblo 
of  Laguna,  K.  Mex.,  and  by  the  Ltqranas 
themselves  to  designate  their  village; 
situated  a  short  distance  w.  of  the  Keam's 
Canyon  road,  on  the  top  of  a  mesa  be- 
tween two  gorees  tributary  to  Jeditoh 
valley,  in  the  Hopi  country,  n.  e.  Ari- 
zona. The  ruin  was  surveyed  and  first 
described  by  V.  Mindeleff  in  1885,  under 
the  name  Mishiptonga,  apparently 
through  confusion  with  Nesheptanga, 
another  ruin  near  by.  The  ruin  has  b^n 
largely  rifled  of  its  art  remains  by  Navabo 
diggers  and  the  results  mostly  lost  to 
science,  but  svstematic  excavation  was 
conducted  in  the  undisturbed  portion  by 
the  National  Museum  in  1901.  See  Min- 
deleff in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  52,  pi.  9, 
1891;  Mooney  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  July, 
1893;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590, 
622,  1898;  Hough  in  Kep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1901,  339,  1903. 

Kawaika.— Mooney,  op.  cit  Kawaioknh.— Hough 
op.  cit    KiahiptoBfa.— Mindeleff,  op.  cit 
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Xawaiki  (Hitchiti:  obi  *  water',  awaild 
'  hauling  %  'carrying*  [place]:  •water- 
carrying  place ' ) .  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  present  Cowi- 
kee  cr.  and  Chattahoochee  r.,  in  the  n.  e. 
comer  of  Barbour  co.,  Ala.  It  had  46 
heads  of  families  in  1833.  (a.  s.  g.) 
Oow  ye  ka.— Census  of  1833  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  678, 1864.  Xawaiki.— Oatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  1, 134,1884. 

Xawanmiyi  (KduxmCifiyi^  from  MvAnd. 
*duck',  yi  locative:  *duck  place').  A 
fonner  Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
present  Ducktown,  Polk  co.,  s.  k.  Tennes- 
see, (j.  M.) 
Oowaaneh.— Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Diwk-town.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce,  ibid., 
144. 

Kawarakiih  (Aa-tiw-ra^-ifcwA).  One  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Pitahauerat,  or 
Tapaje  Pawnee,  the  other  being  the  Pita- 
hauerat proper. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  241,  1889. 

Xawas  ( Kld^waa,  *  fiah  eggs ' ) .  A  subdi- 
vision of  theStustas,  an  important  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. .  One 
of  their  chiefe  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  across  to  the  Stikine  country, 
where  he  became  a  chief  among  tlie 
Stikine.  (j.  b,  s.) 

K*a'wa».— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada, 
22. 1898.  K!&'waa.— Swanton.  Cont..  Haida,  276, 
1906.  Kovas.— Harrison  in  Froc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  125, 1896. 

Kawohodinne  ( ka  'hare',  cho  'great\  dm- 
ne  *  people ' :  *  people  of  the  great  hares  * ). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  dwelling  n.  of 
Great  Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter. ,  Canada, 
on  Mackenzie  r, ,  the  lakes  e.  of  it,  and  An- 
derson r.  Mackenzie  ( Voy.,  i,  206, 1802) 
said  they  were  a  small  tribe  residing  on 
Peace  r.,  who  spoke  the  lanja^uageof  the 
Ohipewyan  and  derived  their  name  from 
the  Arctic  hare,  their  chief  means  of  sup- 
port. At  another  time  ( Mass.  Hist  Coll. , 
II,  43, 1814)  he  placed  them  on  Porcupine 
r. ,  Alaska.  Franklin  ( Joum.  to  Polar  Sea, 
261,  1824)  placed  them  immediately  n. 
of  the  Thlingchadinne  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  outlet  of  Bear  lake.  Back  (Journal, 
497, 183a-35)  located  them  on  Mackenzie 
r.  as  far  N.  as  68°.  Richardson  (Arct. 
Exped.,  II,  3, 1851)  gave  their  habitat  as 
the  banks  of  Mackenzie  r.  from  Slave  lake 
downward.  Hind  (Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  261, 
1863 )  said  they  resorted  to  Ft  Norman  and 
Ft  Good  Hope  on  the  Mackenzie,  and  also 
to  Ft  Yukon,  Alaska.  Ross(MS.,B.A.E.) 
said  they  resided  in  1869  in  the  country 
surrounding  Ft  Good  Hope  on  Mackenzie 
r.,  extending  beyond  the  Arctic  circle, 
where  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
Kutchin,  with  whom  by  intermarriage 
they  have  formed  the  tribe  of  Bastard 
Loucheux  (Nellagottine).  Peti tot  (Diet. 
D6n^Dindji6,  xx,  1876)  said  the  Kawcho- 
dinne  lived  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  from 
Ft  Norman  to  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
are  described  as  a  thickset  people,  who 
subsist  partly  on  fish  and  reindeer,  but 


obtain  their  clothing  and  most  of  their 
food  from  the  hares  that  abound  in  their 
country.  Their  language  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  Etchareottine,  while 
their  style  of  dress  and  their  customs  are 
the  same,  although  through  long  inter- 
course with  the  traders,  for  whom  they 
have  great  respect,  most  of  the  old  cus- 
toms and  belieis  of  the  tribe  have  become 
extinct.  They  are  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Eskimo.  The  Kawchodinne 
have  a  legend  of  the  formation  of  the  earth 
by  the  muskratand  the  beaver.  The  dead 
are  deposited  in  a  rude  cage  built  above 

f round,  the  body  being  wrapped  in  a 
lanket  or  a  moose  skin;  the  property  of 
relatives  is  destroyed,  and  their  hair  is  cut 
as  a  sign  of  mourning.  When  the  supply 
of  hares  becomes  exhausted,  as  it  fre- 
quently does,  they  believe  these  mount 
to  the  sky  by  means  of  the  trees  and  re- 
turn in  the  same  way  when  they  reap- 
pear. Polygamy  is  now  rare.  They  are 
a  peaceable  tril>e,  contrasting  with  their 
Kutchin  neighbors.  In  personal  combat 
they  grasp  each  other  by  tneir  hair,  which 
they  twist  round  and  round  until  one  of 
the  contestants  falls  to  the  ground .  They 
are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  a  great 
manv  having  died  from  starvation  in  1841 , 
at  which  time  numerous  acts  of  cannibal- 
ism are  said  to  have  occurred.  In  1858 
Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  gave  the  population 
as  467;  291  mal^  176  females.  Of  these 
103  resorted  to  Ft  Norman  and  364  to  Ft 
Good  Hope.  Petitot(Dict.  D^n^-Dindji^, 
XX,  1876)  arranged  them  in  five  subdivi- 
sions: Nigottine,  Katdgottine,  Katcho^t- 
tine,  Satcnotugottine,  and  Nellagottme. 
In  another  list  (Bull.  Soo.  Gp^og.  Paris, 
1875)  instead  of  Nigottine  he  has  Etat- 
chogottine  and  Chintagottine.  In  a  later 
grouping  ( Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  362, 
1891)  Petitot  identifies  Katagottine  with 
Chintagottine,  suppresses  Satoho^got- 
tine,  and  adds  KfwetragottiDe. 

D^n^.— PeUtot,  Hare  MS;  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.^  1869. 
D^i Peaox-da-Li^TT».— Petitot,  Aatoar  dnlac  des 
EBclaves,  289. 1891.  Barefoot  Indiaas.—Oliappell, 
Hudson  Bay,  166,  1817.  Hare  Indlaas.— Mac- 
kenxie,  Voy.,  l,  206,  1802.  Haretkias.— PeUtot  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  660, 1883.  Si-oho-'dtiBiii.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  8,  1861.  Kah-cho 
tiime.— Rom  quoted  by  Gibbe,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
('Arctic  hare  people').  Kaaoho.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ll,  19,  1836.  Xat'a-got- 
tin^— Petitot,  MS.  vocab„  B.  A.  E.,  1867.  Ta-fa- 
fottln^.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^nft-Dindji^  xx,  1876 
('people  among  the  hares').  Kawonodlnneh.— 
Franklin,  Joum.  to  Polar  Sea,  261, 1824.  Kha-t'a- 
ottiB^— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  G4og.  Paris,  chart, 
1875.  Khatpa-Oottine.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des 
Eswlaves,  862, 1891  ('people  among  the  rabbit*'). 
Kkpayttohare  ottin^.— Petitot,  Hare  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1869  (Chipewyan  name).  Houga.— Mac- 
farlane  (1857)  in  Hind.  Lab.  Penin..  ii.  258.  1863 
( '  spittle  • :  Eskimo  name) .  Peau  de  Li^  »re.— Peti- 
tot in  Bull,  Soc.  G^g.  Paris,  chart,  1876.  Peauz- 
de-L  ivres.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves, 
362,  1891.  Rabbitskins.— Mcl^ean.  Hudson  Bay,  ii. 
248,  1849.  SUto.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped..  i. 
242.  1851.  Ta-na-tin-ne.—Morgan,  Consang.  and 
Affin.,  289.  1871. 
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Kawohogottine  (' dwellers  among  the 
large  hares  M.  A  division  of  the  Kaw- 
chodinne.  Petitot,  in  1867  (MS.,  B.  A. 
E.),  located  them  on  the  border  of  the 
wooded  region  n.  e,  of  Ft  Good  Hoi>e, 
and  in  1875  (Bull.  Soc.  de  Gr^og.  Paris, 
chart,  1875)  on  the  headwaters  of  An- 
derson r.,  N.  of  Great  Bear  lake.  The 
same  authority  (Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves,  362,  1891)  says  their  habitat  is  on 
the  large  lakes  of  the  interior  s.  of  Mac- 
kenzie r. 

K*a-tohd-ffottiii^.— Petitot,  Diet.  DdD^Dindjid,  xx. 
1876.  Xatoko-Ottin^.— Petitot  in  Can.  Rcc.  Sci.,  i. 
49,  1884.  Kha-tohd-gottin^.— PeUtot  in  Bui.  Soc. 
de  G^og.  Paris,  chart,  1876.  Hatl^tpa-Oottiae.— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  862,  1891 
(=* people  among  the  little  reindeer*). 

Kawia.  The  name,  of  uncertain  deri- 
vation, of  a  Shoshonean  division  in  s.  Cal- 
ifornia', affiliated  linguisticallv  with  the 
AguasOalientes,  Juanefios,  and  Luisefios. 
Tney  inhabit  the  n.  tongue  of  the  Colo- 
rado desert  from  Banning  s.  e.  at  least  as 
far  as  Salton,  as  also  the  headwaters  of 
Santa  Mai^rita  r.,  where  the  Kawia  res. 
is  situated.  Formerly  they  are  said  to 
have  extended  into  San  Bernardino  val- 
ley, but  it  seems  more  likely  that  this 
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was  occupied,  as  at  present,  by  the  Se- 
rranos.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  Yokuts  tribe  bearing  ihe  same 
name.  They  were  first  visitei  in  1776  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^s,  who  referred  to 
them  under  their  Mohave  name,  *'Jecu- 
ich,'*  obtained  from  his  guide.  At  this 
time  they  lived  about  the  n.  slopes  of  the 
San  Jacinto  mts.  and  to  the  northward, 
and  roamed  k.  to  the  Colorado,  but  their 


principal  seat  was  about  San  Goiigonio 
pass.  Burton  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong., 3d  sess.,  115,1857)gave  3,500  as  the 
number  of  men  alone  in  1856,  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  There  were  793  Indians 
assembled  under  the  name  **Coahuila" 
at  all  the  Mission  reservations  in  1885, 
while  the  Indians  on  Cahuilla  res.  under 
the  Mission  Tule  r.  agency  in  1894  num- 
bered 151,  and  in  1902,  159.     This  reser- 
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vation  consists  of  18,240  acres  of  un- 
patented land.  Villages:  Duasno,  Juan 
Bautista,  Kavinish,  Kawia,  Kwaleki, 
Lawilvan,  Malki,  Pachawal,  Palseta,  Pal- 
tewat,  Panachsa,  San  Sebastian,  Sechi, 
Sokut  Menyil,  Temalwahish,  Torres, 
Tova,  and  Wewutnowhu. 
CaguUlas.— Duflot  de  Mofras.  i.  849.  1844.  Oagnl- 
lat.— Duflot  de  Mofras  misquoted  by  Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  76,  1854.  Cahailla.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.,  128,"  1884. 
Cahnillo.— Ibid.,  129.  O&huilla.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
175,  1902  (applied  to  res.).  Oahuillo*.— Ludwifi;, 
Abor.  Lang.,  26,  1816.  Cfth-w«e-<».— Whipple, 
Exped.  from  San  Diego.  17,  1851.  Oab-willaa.— 
Hcintzelman  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  S4th 
Cong.,  3d  seas.,  44, 1857.  Oarvillaa.— Burton,  ibid.. 
114.  Oaviot.— Gatsehet  in  Rep.  Chief  Engrs..  pt.  3. 
5.')3,1876.  Caw^.— Ibid.  Ooahailas.— Stanley  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1869,  194,  1870.  Oonifk.— Garc^ 
(177^76). DiarY,289,1900(idenUcal?).  Oohmllaa.-- 
Stanley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  119, 1865.  OohuiUM.— 
Greene  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  93, 1870.  Oowala.— Hen- 
leyin  Ind. Aff. Rep.  1856,243, 1857.  OowilUa.— Beale 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spee.  sess..  378, 185S. 
^       '    Dia       ~~     ~ 


Danoen.— Cones,  Garc^  Diarv,  42,  1900. 
rinet.— Ibid.. 204, 423.  OeoaiohM.— Ibid., 423. 
wiohe.— Kroeber,  infn,  1905  (Mohave  name). 
JeouohM.— Coues,  Garc6)  Diary,  index.  1900.  Je- 
ou^ohe.— Gare6s  (1776),  Diary,  444.  1900.  Jeeai- 
ohet.— Ibid..  451.  JequiohM.— Ibid.  TTahiiilU. — 
Kingsley.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt  6, 189. 1883.  Xah- 
weaks.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  53.  45th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
70,  1879.  Kah-we-aa.— Wozencraft  in  Ex.  Doc 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  289,1853.    Kahweymha. — 
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'tehnmacher  in  Rep.  Peabody  Mns.,  xn,  621,1880. 
Kattvvyaft.— Loew  in  Rep.  Chief  Knffn.,  pt.  8,  542, 
1876.  KAtt-jai'-ohito.— Powell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1873.  51. 1874.  KaTayM.— Gatschet  in  Rep.  Chief 
EnRTs.,  pt.  8,  568,  1876.  KaTwara-maup.— Ingalls 
(1872)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 42d  Cong..  3d  scss..  2, 

1873.  XoahuaUa.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1877,  246,  1878. 
Tecui6he.--Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in, 
pt.  8. 125, 1866  (misquoting  Garc<:«). 

Kawia.  A  Yokats  tribe  formerly  living 
on  the  edge  of  the  plains  on  the  n.  side  <m 
Kaweah  r.,  Cal.,  but  now  extinct  They 
were  hostile  to  the  American  settlers. 
By  agreement  of  May  13, 1851  (which  was 
not  confirmed),  a  reserve  was  set  aside 
for  this  and  other  tribes  between  Kaweah 
and  Chowchilla  rs.,  Cal.,  which  at  the 
same^me  ceded  their  unreserved  lands. 
This  tribe  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Kawia  (Coahuila,  CahuiUo,  etc.),  a  Sho- 
shonean  tribe  in  Riverside  co.,  Cal. 
Cah-was.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  Ut.  sem.,  23,  1862.  Oahwia.>-Barbour 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  282, 1851.  Oah-wi-ah.— Wessells 
(1858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  73,  34th  Conflr.,  8d  seae., 
82,  1857.  OowliaiUat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8, 1860.  Oowiahs.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
511,  1854.  Cow-iUen.— Lewis,  ibid.,  400,  1868. 
Oowwillaa—Dole,  ibid.,  219,  1861.  Oawia.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1906  (the  more  strictly  correct 
form).    Kahweahi.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  456, 

1874.  Kauia.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
870,  1877.  Kawia,— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1908,  608,  1904. 
Kaawahs.-Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  381,  1872. 
Kewaah— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  284, 1884. 

Kawia.  A  Kawia  village  on  Cahuilla 
res.,  near  the  headwaters  of  Santa  Marga- 
rita r.,  s.  Cal. 

OahoiUa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902. 175, 1903. 

Kawfraianaohi  ( '  white  hill ' ).  A  Tara- 
humare  rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mexi- 
co.— I^umholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Kawita.  The  name  of  two  former 
Lower  Creek  towns  on  Chattahoochee 
r.,  in  Russell  co.,  Ala.  They  were  situ- 
ated 2}  m.  apart  and  were  commonly 
distinguished  as  Upper  Kawita  and  Ka- 
wita Talahasi  ( 'Kawitaold  town' ),  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  spelling.  The  former  was 
situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  river,  3  m. 
below  its  falls,  the  latter  i  m.  from  the 
stream.  Kawita  Talahasi,  or  Old  Kawita, 
was  the  ** public  establishment'*  of  the 
Lower  Creeks  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  agent  In  1799  it  could  muster  66 
warriors,  and  about  the  year  1833  the 
town  contained  289  families.  It  was  an 
offshoot  from  Kasihta,  and  in  turn  gave 
origin  to  Wetumpka,  on  Big  Uchee  cr. 
From  the  fact  that  Kawita  was  regarded 
as  the  assembly  place  and  treaty  capital 
of  the  Lower  Creeks,  the  name  was  fre- 
onently  used  synonymously  with  Lower 
Creeks;  as  Kusa,  the  name  of  the  capital 
of  the  Upper  Creeks,  was  sometimes  used 
to  designate  thai  portion  of  the  tribe.  In 
1775  Bartram  (Trav.,  387,  1792)  spoke  of 
Kawita  Talahasi  as  **the  bloody  town, 
where  the  micos,  chiefs,  and  warriors 
asB«^mble  when  a  general  war  is  proposed; 
and  here  captives  and  state  malefactors 
are  put  to  death."  (a.  s.  g.) 

/Vow«tako.-.8quier  in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscel..  34, 
1877  (traditional  name,  flde  the  Walam-Olum). 


Ani'-Kawi'ti.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,608, 
1900  (Cherokee  name  of  Lower  Creeks,  from  their 
former  principal  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.). 
Oabetas.^Barcia,  Ensayo.  313,  1723.  Oabuitta.— 
Jefferyp,  Am.  Atlas,  5,  1776.  Gaoouitaa.— Baudry 
des  Lozi^res,  Voy.  &  la  Le.,  242, 1802.  Oahouita.— 
Peni^re  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311,  1822. 
Oahooitaa.— La  Harpe  (1708)  in  French,  Hist.  ColL 
La.,  Ill,  29,  1851.  Ofthulta.^Jeffer>*s,  Fr.  Dom., 
134,  map,  1761.  Canitas.— Smith  (1786)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Trihes,  iii,  667, 1853.  Oaoitas.— Charle- 
voix, New  France,  Shea's  ed.,  vi,  147,1866.  Oao- 
aetas.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Oao- 
nites.^Ibid.  Oaoulkas.— Smith,  Bouquet's Exped., 
70,  1766.  Oaooitas.— Du  Pratz,  La.,  li,  208,  1768. 
OaTeta.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 1723.  Oawidas.— N. 
Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.  (1763).  VI,  797, 1865.  Oawittas.— 
Romans,  Florida,  90,  1776.  Gawittawi.— Carroll, 
Hist.  Coll.  S.  C,  I,  190,  1836.  Oohuntas.— Martin, 
Hist  La.,  I,  161,  18.7.  Ooaata.— Morse,  N.  Am., 
218,  1776  (misprint).  Ooaetta.— JefTerys,  Am. 
Atlas,  5,  17/6  (town  on  headwaters  of  Ocmulj^ee 
r.).  Ooaetuht.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  19, 1848. 
Oouetta.— JefTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  6, 1776.  Oooitias.— 
Brinton. Florida  Pen.,144,1869.  Couueta.— Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  I,  676,  1876.  Coweeta.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,bk.iv,29,1848.  Ooweitas.— Oilraefeld,  map 
U.S.,  1784.  Coweta.— Bartram,  Travels,  387,  1791 
Oowttah.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  See., 
II,  95, 1886.  Oow-e-tah  TallahaasM.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga.  map,  1899.  Oowetas.— Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  78,  1882. 
Oowetau.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  162. 1887.  Oo- 
wotaw.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv,  51, 1848.  Oowet- 
tas.— Romans,  Florida,  l,  280. 1775.  Oow-e-tafh.— 
Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  52,  1848.  Oow-«-tuh.— 
Ibid.  ,25, 66.  Oow-e>tah Tal-Uu-has-Me.— Ibid. .  56. 
Grand  Ooweta.— Robin,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1807.  Kaiou- 
tais.-Lozi^re8,Voy.&laLe.,242.18a2.  Kaonitas.— 
Gayarr4,  Hist.  La.,  il.  40,  1852.  Kaoutyaft.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79.  1864. 
KawftaTalahiMi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Mif^r.  Leg.,  I, 
136, 1884.  Kawuytas.— Boasu  (1759) ,  Travels,  i,  229, 
1771.  Kawytas.— Ibid.,  271.  Kow-he'-tah.— Adair, 
Am.  Ind.,  267,  1775.  Lahovita.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  149.  1822.  Powebas.— Lattrt^,  Carte  des 
Etats-Unls,  1784.  Pt  Coweta.— Robin,  Voy.,  i, 
map,  1807.  Tipper  Oowetas  town.— Seagrove  ( 1793) 
In  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  427, 1832. 

Kawita.  A  town  ot  the  Creek  Nation 
on  the  N.  side  of  Arkansas  r.,  Okla. 

CoweU.— U.  S.  p.  O.  Guide,  367,  1904.  Kawita.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  II,  185, 1888. 

Kawoltnkwuoha  {Kdvx)U6J:*  wuica^  'hill 
below' ).  A  Pima  village  w.  of  the  Mari- 
copa and  Phoenix  R.  R.,  in  Maricopa  co., 
Ariz.— Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  R,  18, 
1902. 

K£weritewStohe.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  XX,  199, 1888. 

Kayak.    See  Kaiak, 

Kayashkidetan  ('people  of  the  house 
with  a  high  foundation  * ).  A  Tlinpt  di- 
vision at  W rangell,  Alaska,  belonging  to 
the  Wolf  phratry  and  closely  connected 
with  the  Nanyaayi  and  Hokedi. 
Hara'o  hit  tan.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can,, 
25, 1889.  Ka-raMh-k£d6tan.— KrauBe,  Tllnkit  Ind., 
120,  1835.  Kayi'okidAtiB.— Swanton,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E..  1904.' 

Kayehkwarageh  i^Kaie^kwHra' ge^^  ^ 
traditionary  Iroquois  village  belonging  to 
the  Two-clans  of  the  Turtle;  locality  un- 
known, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
Kah  he  kwa  ke.— Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of  Rites,  119, 
1883.    Kayyhekwarakeh.— Ibid,  118. 

Kayepn.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  8.  of  Galisteo,  Santa  F6  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tanos  now  living  with  the 
Queres  of  Santo  Domingo  claim  that  it 
was  a  village  of  their  tribe. 
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Xa-Te  Fu.— B&ndeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  106, 
1892  (native  name).  Pa«Ue  Blaneo.— Bandolier 
in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885  (misprint).  Pueblo 
Blanoo.— Ibid.  (Span.:  'white house'). 

Kaygen.  A  Seneca  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  ChemuDg  r.,  below  Kanestio  r., 
N.  Y.— Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  694,  .1858. 

Kaynagnntl  ( '  people  at  the  mouth  of  the 
canyon').  An  Apache  clan  or  band  at 
San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz., 
in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  111,  1890. 

Kayomatho.  The  progressive  party  in 
Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  (Loew  in  Wheeler 
Survey  Kep.,  vii,  339,  1879).  According 
to  Bandelier  this  party  constitutes  a 
phratry.     See  Kapaits. 

Kayung  (Q/ayd^fl).  A  Haida  town  on 
Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.,  just  above  Masset.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Kuna-lanas,  who  owned 
the  place,  and  the  •Sagui-gitunai.  John 
Work  does  not  give  separate  figures  for 
the  population  of  this  town  in  1836-41, 
but  the  old  people  estimate  the  number 
of  houses  at  14,  which  would  indicate 
about  175  'people.  The  place  was  at  one 
time  entirely  abandoned,  but  two  or  three 
families  have  recently  returned  to  it. 

(j.  R.  S.) 
K-'aya'ng.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 

1898.  KayuBf.— Dawson,  Queen  Chariotte  Ids., 
163b,  1880.  a!aya'B  laaci'-i.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  281, 1905  (the  people). 

Kohegagonggo  (K^chi-gd-^ong^-go, 
*pigeon-nawk').  A  gens  of  the  Abnaki 
(q.  v.).— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,174,  1877. 

Kdhun  (* thunder  being*).  The  7th 
Tsichu  gens  of  the  Osage  tribe. 
Xrfa".— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 
jAi*.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1897. 
ma'xe.-Ibid.  ('upper-world  people').  Hii^lui 
wakan'^a^— Ibid,  ('mysterious  male  belns:'). 
Thunder  People.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat..  114,  1884. 
Ttiliaei*.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.,  op  clt.  ('camp 
last'). 

Ke.  The  Bear  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo 
of  Nambe,  N.  Mex.,  and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 
Oao.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89. 1891  (Navaho 
name),  ao'-nan.— Ibid.  (Hopi name).  Ke.— Ibid. 
(Tewa  name].  Ke-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  349,  1896  (Nambe  form:  tcWa=' people^). 
Ke'-to-wa.— Fewjcesin  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn,166, 1894. 

Keohayi.     A  division  of  the  Yokuts,  for- 
merly living  on  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. 
Kechayi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inrn,  1906.    Kech-eel.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  223,  1851  (same?). 

Keohemeches.  A  division  of  the  New 
Jersey  Delawares  mentioned  by  Evelin 
(Proud,  Pa.,  i,  113,  1797;  Smith,  Hist. 
N.  J.,  29,  1765,  rep.  1890)  as  living  in 
1648  in  the  s.  part  of  the  state,  at  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  r.,  and  numbering  50 
men.  Some  old  authorities  locate  here 
the  Naraticon. 

Keohemndlxik.    A    Kevalinganiiut   vil- 
lage at  C.  Seppings  on  the  Arctic  coast  of 
Alaska;  pop.  50  in  1880. 
Oape  Seppiag.— PetrofT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59, 1900. 
Oape  Seppings.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map, 

1899.  JLeohemudluk.— Hydrog.  cnart  cited  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  115, 1902.  Kivalinge.— 
Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893. 


Kechepnkwaiwah.  A  former  Chippewa 
village  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  near 
Chippewa  r..  Wis.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  314,  1885. 

Keohipanan  ('town  of  the  spread-out 
grit' ;  evidently  referring  to  the  sandstone 
mesa).  A  former  pueblo  of  the  ZuAi  on 
a  mesa  e.  of  Ojo  Canente,  or  Kyapk  waina- 
kwin,  15  m.  s.  w.  of  Zuf5i  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
According  to  Cushing  it  was  called  also 
Kyanawe,  which  Bandelier  identifies  with 
the  Canabi  of  Oflate  in  1598,  and  therefore 
regards  it  as  one  of  the  Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola  of  Marcos  de  Nizaand  Coronado  in 
1539-42.  Spanish  Franciscans  evic^ently 
be^n  the  establishment  of  a  mission  at 
this  pueblo,  probably  in  1629,  when  the 
first  missionaries  resided  among  the  Zufli, 
but  judging  from  the  character  of  the 
church  building,  the  walls  of  which  are 
still  standing,  it  was  never  finished.  See 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  81,  1891, 
and  authorities  cited  below,  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Oinabe.— Cushinff  in  Compte-renan  Intemat. 
Ck>ng.  Am.,  VII,  166. 1890  (misprint  of  early  Span- 
ish form).  Canabi.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM., 
XVI,  183,  1871.  Chan-a-hoe.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  183,  1890.  Ohyaaahue.— Ibid.,  y. 
171, 1891;  IV,  838, 1892.  Ohyaaaue.- Ibid.,  lli,  133, 
note,  1890.  Ohek-e-pa-wha.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  i,  101, 1891.  K^tchi-na.— Gushing 
in  Millstone,  ix.  56,  Apr.  1884.  Ketchip-a-hnaa.— 
Bandelier  in  10th  Rep.  Arch.  Inst.  Am..  107, 1889. 
Ketchip-a-uaiL.- Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  133, 1890;  iv,  829, 1892;  V J71, 1891  (recorded as 
distinct  from  Kyanawe).  Kia'anaaa.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A..  291.  IS66.  Ki£-na-wa.— Cushing 
in  Millstone,  ix,  66,  Apr.  1884.  K*y£-iia-we.— 
Cushing  in  Gompte-rendu  Intemat  Cong.  Am., 
VII,  166.  1890.  Village  of  Odd  Waters.— Cushing. 
Zufii  Folk-tales,  104, 1901  (ooasibly  identical). 

Keooughtan.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  residing  in  1607  at  the 
mouth  of  James  r.,  in  what  is  now  Eliz- 
abeth City  CO..  Va.  According  to  Capt 
John  Smith  their  fighting  men  did  not 
exceed  20.— Smith  (1629),  Hist.  Va,,  i, 
116,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Keda-lanas  {Q/e^da  Wnas^  *  strait  peo- 
ple'). A  subdivision  of  the  Hagi-lanas, 
a  family  of  Ninstints  belonging  to  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  Haida.  They  re- 
ceived their  name  from  a  narrow  strait  in 
frontof  the  town. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
268,  1905. 

Kedlamik  (Q^iamixy  *  broad  patch  of 
bushes').  An  Okinagan  village  near  Ni- 
cola Lake,  Brit.  Col. 

Lkaiamix.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Xat.  Hb(t.,  ii, 
174,1900.    Wiamix.— Ibid. 

Keeches.  Mentioned  by  Barbour  ( Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong.,  spec  sees.,  61, 1853) 
as  a  hostile  tribe  living  n.  an<l  e.  of  San 
Joaquin  r.,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Tuolumne,  Merced,  and  Mariposa  rs., 
Cal. ,  in  1851.  It  was  probably  of  Moque- 
lumnan  stock. 

Kegi.    The  House  clan  of  the  Tewa  of 
Hano  pueblo,  n.  e.  Ariz. 
Ke'gi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  39.  1891. 
Ki-a'-ni.— Ibid.  (Naraho  name).    C-hu.— Ibid. 
(Hop!  name). 
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Kegiktowrigemiut  jIQaiktowng^emut) . 
A  sabdiyifflon  of  the  Unaligmiut  Eskimo 
whose  chief  village  is  Kiktaguk. — Dall  in 
Cont  N.  A.  EthnoL,  i,  17,  1877. 

Kegnayo.  A  pueblo  bailt,  occupied, 
and  abandoned  by  the  Nambe  tribe  prior 
to  the  Spanish  advent  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. Situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Chupaderos,  a  cluster  of  springs  in  a 
mountain  gorge,  about  4  m.  e.  of  Nambe 
pueblo,  N.  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  84,  1892. 

Kehiidatsoot  {Keh-gid'atS'Oos),  A  for- 
mer summer  village  of  theMakah  of  Wash- 
ington.—Gibbs,  MS.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Kein  (Hurtle  carriers,'  because  they 
have  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
turtle. — Fletcher).  A  subgens  of  the 
Dhatada  geos  of  the  Omaha. 
KMtaf».~&lbi,  AUas  Ethnog.,  56,  1826.  Ka-«- 
ta-jtt.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mto.,  i,  827,  1823 
( 'tnoee  w)io  do  not  toach  turtles' ) .  Kii'-ih.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Boc.,  166, 1877.  x«*i''— I^"^v  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  226, 1897. 

Keinouohe  ( Kinozha^,  *  pickerel* ) .  One 
of  the  divisions  or  chief  bands  of  the 
Ottawa,  q.  v.  The  Jesuit  Relation  of  1640 
locates  them  at  that  time,  under  the  name 
Kinounchepirini,  s.  of  the  Isle  of  the 
Al^nquins  (Allumette  id.)  in  Ottawa  r. 
This  would  place  them,  if  taken  literally, 
some  distance  b.  of  L.  Huron;  but  as  the 
knowledge  then  possessed  by  the  French 
was  very  imperfect,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Relation  of  1643,  which  places  them 
on  L.  Huron,  is  more  nearly  correct.  In 
1658  they  appear  to  have  lived  along  the  n. 
shore  of  the  lake.  Between  1660-70  they, 
with  the  Kiskakon  and  Sinago,  were 
attached  to  the  mission  at  Shaugawaumi- 
kong  (now  Bayfield),  on  the  s.  shore  of 
L.  Superior.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
at  the  time  of  Father  Menard's  visit,  in 
1660,  they  were  at  Keweenaw  bay,  Mich. 
In  1670-71  they  returned  to  Mackinaw, 
some  passing  on  to  Manitoulin  id. ;  but  it 
is  proDable  that  the  latter,  or  a  part  of 
them,  were  included  in  the  Sable  band, 
q.  V.  (j.  M.     c.  T.) 

Keinoneh*.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  87,  1868.  Kinonoha- 
BUxiaik.'— Ibid.,  1668,  22,  18o8.  Kinonohepirinik.— 
Ibid.,  1648,  61, 1868.  Kinonoh^.— Marquette  (1670) 
quoted  by  Shea,  Mias.  Val.,  xlix,  1862.  Kinouohe- 
biixiidonek.~Jee.  Rel.  1646,  34,  1868.  Kinonnohe- 
pirini.— Ibid.,  1640, 84, 1868.  auenongeUiL—Cham- 
plain  (1618),  (Euvres,  lu,  298, 1870. 

Kekayeken  {K'ek  'a/yek'E^i^ .  A  Songish 
division  residing  between  Esquimalt  and 
B^»cher  bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17, 
1890. 

Kekelun  {K'e^kBlun\  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  ttie  w.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Ck)l.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Kekertakdjnin  {Qeqertaqdjuin,  *big 
island  M.  A  spring  settlement  of  Padli- 
miut  Kskimo  at  the  end  of  Howe  bav, 
Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
map,  1888. 


Kekertannarak.  An  Eskimo  village  on 
an  islet  off  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Greenland, 
lat.  60**  60^.— Meddelelser  om  Gronland, 
XVI,  map,  1896. 

Kekertaujang  (Qeqerlaujangy  'like  an 
island'}.  A  winter  village  of  the  Sau- 
min^miut,  a  subtribe  of  the  Okomint 
Eskimo,  on  Cumberland  penin.,  Baffin 
land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1888. 

Kekerten  ('islands*).  The  winter  vil- 
lage of  the  Kinznaitmiut  Eskimo  on  the 
B.  side  of  Cumberland  id.,  Baffin  land; 
pop.  82  in  1883. 

jTexerten.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  80,  70, 
1886.  Xikkerton.— Kumlien  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Hub.,  no.  16, 16, 1879.  Qeqertan.—Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  426, 1888. 

KekertulQuak  {Qeqertuqdjuaq,  *big 
island  M .  A  spring  settlement  of  Nugu- 
miut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  Frobisher 
bay,  s.  E.  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kekin  ( A"*  Fm^,  *  turtle  carriers  * ) .  A 
division  of  the  Washashewanun  gens  of 
the  Osage. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  234,  1897. 

Kekin.  A  Kansa  gens. 
Do-lUl-kel'-7ft.~Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,1877  (trans, 
•turtle').  Ke.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  671,  1886 
('  turtle ' ).  Ke-k'i».— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
231,  1897  (trans,  'carries  a  turtle  on  his  back'). 
Xe  nika-shing-ga.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  26, 1877. 

Kekionga.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Miami,  formerly  situated  on  the  b.  bank 
of  St  Joseph  r.,  in  Allen  co.,  Ind.,  oppo- 
site Ft  Wayne.  It  was  often  designated 
as  "Miami  town"  and  "Great  Miami  vil- 
lage. ' '  Several  other  settlements  were  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  burned  in  1790,  and 
the  tract  on  which  it  stood,  an  area  6  m. 
square,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Aug.  3, 1795. 
See  Maumee  Towns,  (j.  m.) 

Great  Kiami  village.—Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  6,  - 
189, 1848.  XagaionM.— Harmon  (1790)  in  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  :^,  1846.  Kegniogue.— Ibid.  Ke- 
ke-on-ffay.— uough,  map  in  Indiana  Qeol.  Rep., 
1883.  Ke-ki-oii-ga.~Royce  in  Ist  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
map,  1881.  Ke-ki-on-fo.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  Ind.  map,  1899.  Kiami  town.— <}amelin 
(1790)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Afl..  i,  93, 1882. 

Kekioi.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squaw- 
misht  r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 

Qaqio's.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Oe'qios.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474, 1900. 

Kekwaiakin  ( QEk  'vxiVakin ) .  A  Squaw- 
mish village  community  on  the  left  Dank 
of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 
*  Kekwaii  ( Ke-hvaV^^ ) .  A  village  occu- 
pied in  ancient  times  by  the  Nambe 
people  of  New  Mexico;  situated  near 
Agawana  (q.  v.).  Distinct  from  Kegua- 
yo.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Kelatl  ( Qsld^tl) .  The  uppermost  Cowi- 
chan  subtribe  on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  town  was  Asilao,  above  Yale. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Kele.    The  extinct  Pigeon-hawk  clan  of 
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the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Distinct  from  the  Hawk  (Kwayo)  and 
Chicken-hawk  (Massikwayo)  clane. 
Ke-le'-nyn-mdh.— Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop.,  v.  223, 
1892  (nytt-TOfiA=' people';  usually  employed  by 
thin  author  to  denote  phratry).  Kele  wifiwd.— 
Pewkesin  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  688. 1901  {tnfl-w{i=> 
*clan').  KeMe  wui-wiL — Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  403, 1894. 

Kelemantamk.  An  Utukamiut  Eskimo 
village  near  Icy  cape,  Alaska. — Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Kelet  (Qe^lEs).  A  Chilli wack  town  on 
upper  Chilli  wack  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
64th  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Keliopoma.  The  name,  in  their  own 
language,  of  the  northernmost  branch  of 
the  Pomo,  bordering  on  the  coast  Yuki 
and  the  Athapascan  Kato,  and  inhabit- 
ing the  country  from  Sherw-od  to  the 
coast  near  Cleone,  Cal.,  to  which  place 
they  gave  its  name.  They  were  also 
called  Shibalna  Pomo. 

Ohiabel-na^poma.— Tnbin  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
404, 1858.  iu'li  Kai  P6-mo. —Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  155,  1877.  8he-bal-ne  Pomat.— Wiley 
in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1864,  119,  1865.  Shi-bal'-ni  Po'- 
mo.— Powers,  op.  clt  (Kaito  Pomo  name:  'neigh- 
bor people'). 

Kelketos  (QB^lkstds,  'painted').  A 
Squawmish  village  community  on  the  b. 
coast  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

KelBemakt  ( *rhubarb  people* ) .  A  Noot- 
ka  tribe  on  Clayoquot  sd.,  Vancouver  id. ; 
pop.  76  in  1904.  Their  principal  village 
IS  Yahksis. 

Kel-se6m-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  186, 1884.  Kel-ama- 
aht.— Ibid.,  857, 1897.  K-eltMna'ath.— ik)aa  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  KilUmaht.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308, 1868.  KilOmat— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  251, 1861. 

Keltakkana  ( Ks^ltdak  'aua ).  A  di v ision 
of  the  Nuhalk,  a  Bellacoola  tribe  of  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas  in  7th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Kemanki.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
superintendency,  Brit  Col.  (Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  138,  1879),  no  longer  officially  re- 
ported. 

Kemisak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the  e. 
coast  of  Greenland,  about  lat.  63°  40^; 

p.  90  in  1829.-— Graah,  Exped.  Green- 
and,  map,  1837. 

Kenabig  {Kindbtkj  *  snake ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ohe-the-gwa.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  V,  45.  1885  ('rattlesnake').  Ke-na'-bi«.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  166,  1877  ('snake').  Kuia- 
bik.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Bhe-ihe-gwah.— 
Tanner,  Narrative,  175,  1830.  She-the-fwim.— 
Ibid., 815  ('rattlesnake'). 

Kenachananak.  A  Knskwogmiut  Eski- 
mo village  on  the  seashore  opposite  Nuni- 
vak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  181,  in  8  dwellings, 
in  1890. 

Kenaohananak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  236, 
1902.  Kennaohanaaaghamiut.— Eleventh  Census. 
Alaska,  109, 1893. 

Kenai.  A  Knaiakhotana  settlement 
and  trading  post  of  44  people  on  the  e. 
side  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth 
of  Kaknu  r.  The  population  in  1890  was 
263  in  30  houses.     The  Russians  erected 
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here  the  redoubt  of  St  Nicholas  in  1791, 
and  a  Ruifsian  orthodox  mission  was  es- 
tablished about  1900,  the  Knaiakhotana 
here  being  devoted  members  of  the  Rus- 
sian church.  A  large  salmon  cannery  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years. 
Fort  Koiai.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  236, 1901 
Kenai  redonta.— PetrofFin  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 
1884.  PavloTtkaia.— Kusfdan  map  (1802)  cited  by 
Baker,  op.  cit.  St.  Vi«faolaa.--Ibid.  8t.HiooUa.— 
Ibid.    St.  Hikolaa.— Ibid. 

Kenapacomaqna.  The  principal  village 
of  the  Wea,  formerly  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Eel  r.,  near  its  mouth,  6  ra.  above  Lo^^ans- 
port,  Cass  co. ,  Ind.  From  its  situation  on 
Eel  r.  {AnguiUe  in  French)  it  was  called 
L'Anguille  by  the  French.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Wilkinson  in  1791. 

(j.  M.) 
Kanapaoomaqoa.— Wilkinson  (1791)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  134,  1832.     Xe-na-p 


qua.— Hough  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  map.  1851. 
L'Aiignille.— Rupp.  West.  Pa..  264.  1846. 

Kendaia  (*it  is  an  orchard.' — Hewitt). 
A  former  Seneca  settlement  situated  at 
about  the  site  of  Kendaia,  Seneca  co., 
N.  Y.  Before  its  destruction  by  Gen. 
Sullivan  in  Sept,  1779,  it  contained  about 
20  houses.  ( j.  m.  ) 

ApplatowiL— Livermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  826, 1850.  Gaaadia.—Hubley  (1779)  quoted 
by  Conovcr,  Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
Oandaia.— NorrLi  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Caa- 
dia.— Machin,  map,  ibid.  Oonday.— Livermore, 
op. cit.  Kahonta'yo".— Hewitt,  infn,  1890  (Seneca 
form ) .  Kandaia.— Nukerck  ( 1779)  quoted  by  Con- 
over,  Kanadega  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Kendaaa.— Pouchot,  mMp  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CoL 
Hist..  X,  694, 1858.  Kindait.— Pemberton  (1792)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  ii,  176,  1810.  Saint 
0«y.~McKendry  (1779)  quoted  by  CJonover,  Kana- 
dega and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Kendawa  ( Ken-da-wd^t  *  eagle ' ) .  A  jpens 
of  the  Miami  (q.v.) . — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,, 
168, 1877. 

Kenek.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  5  or  6  m.  below  the  mouth 
of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.  It  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  Yurok  myths,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  important  in  historic  times. 
Kenek.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  iuTn,  1904  (Yurok  name). 
Shwufum.— Ibid.  (Karok  name.) 

Kenikashika  ( 'those  who  became  homaa 
beings  by  the  aid  of  a  turtle* ).  A  Qua- 
paw  gens. 

Ke-niOcaci'^a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  229. 
1897.    Turtle  gena.— Ibid. 

KenimLake.  A  Shuswap  village  or  band 
on  Kenim  lake,  which  flows  into  North 
Thompson  r.,  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia; pop.  87  in  1902,  67  in  1904. 
Kanlm  Lake.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  274,  1902.  Xaninim 
Lake.— Ibid..  271.  1889.  Kaninia'  Tribe.— Ibid.,  190, 
1884.    Kenim  Lake.— Ibid.,  pt.  II,  72. 1902. 

Keniptim.  A  Cowichan  tribe  in  Cow- 
itchin  valley,  near  the  s.  e.  end  of  Van- 
couver id. ;  pop.  63  in  1904. 
Ka-nip-tum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  306,  1879.  Kee-nip- 
eaim.— Ibid.,  S02.  1898.  Kee-nip-dm.— Ibid..  2S1, 
1886.    Ke-nip-Mm.— Ibid.,  190,  18""     ~*  " 


Ibid.,  pt.   II,  164,  1901.    Khenipiia.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii, 
69. 1904.    Oe'niptea.— Boaa,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Kennebec  (*at  the  long  water  M-  A 
former  villajre,  probably  of  the  Norridge- 
wock  division  of  the  Abnaki,  on  Kennebec 
r.  between  Augusta  and  Winslow,  Me. 
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Mentioned  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in  1616 
and  visited  by  Druillettes  in  1646. 
K^nAec.— Maurault,  Hist.  Abenakis,  120,  1866. 
Kenebeoka.— Smith  (1629).  Hist.  Va.,  II,  177,  1819. 
Keaebeke.— Ibid.,  183.  Sjaibeki.— Jes.  Rel.  (1647), 
Thwaites  ed.,  xxxi,  189, 1898. 

Kennebmiker.  A  word  local  in  the  Maine 
lumbering  regions,  defined  ( Dialect  Notes, 
390,  1895)  as  a  *' valise  in  which  clothes 
are  put  by  lumbermen  when  they  go  into 
camp  for  a  *  winter  operation.'"  This 
term,  of  <jnite  recent  origin,  has  been 
formed,  with  the  English  suffix  -^,  from 
Kennebunk,  a  river  and  port  in  Maine;  de- 
rived from  the  Passamaquoddy  or  a  close- 
ly related  dialect  of  Algonquian,  probably 
signifying  *  at  the  long  water. '    (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Kenozhe    (KlTiozhd^y    'pickereP).      A 

Ens  of  the  Chippewa.  Cf.  Keinouche. 
■nouahay.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  44,1885  (trans,  'pike').  Ke-ao-sha.— Tan- 
ner, Narrative,  314,  1830  ('pickerel').  Ke-no'- 
ihe.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  166,  1877  ('pike'). 
Kinojji-.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Kenta  (probably  from  kenCa\  'field', 
'meadow. — Hewitt).  A  Tuscarora  vil- 
lage in  North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson 
(1714),  Carolina,  383,  1860. 

Kentannika.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701. — Lawson  (1714), 
Carolma,  38;i,  1860. 

Kente  (Unt"a\  'field',  'meadow').  A 
Cayuga  village  existing  about  1670  on 

SuinS  bay  of  L.  Ontario,  Ontario. 
uit£.— Bruyas  (1673)  in  N.  Y.  Dof .  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
792,  1865.  Keati.— Frontenac  (1673),  ibid.,  96. 
Kaataia.— Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756.  Keatsio.— 
Lotter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Queati.— La  Honton,  New 
Voy..  I,  32, 170«.  Quintay.— Prontenao  (1672),  op. 
clt.,  93.  Quiat^.— Doc.  of  1698  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX,  681, 1855. 

Kenonimik.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lace  on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
AUska  (Coast  Surv.  chart,  1898),  15  m. 
above  Andreafski.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
Ankachak. 

Keokuk  {Kiyokag^^  'one  who  moves 
about  alert' ).  A  8auk  leader,  a  member 
of  the  Fox  clan,  bom  on  Rock  r.,  111., 
about  1780.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth, 
but  rose  to  the  command  of  his  people 
through  marked  ability,  force  of  charac- 
ter, and  oratorical  power.  His  mother  is 
said  to  have  been  half  French.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sauk 
council,  which  he  graced,  but  at  first 
played  only  a  subordinate  role  therein. 
He  stepped  into  prominence  later  on 
when  he  was  made  tribal  guest-keeper. 
While  holding  this  oflice  he  was  supplied 
at  tribal  expense  with  all  the  means  of 
rendering  hospitality,  and  played  the  part 
of  a  genial  host  with'  such  pleading  effect 
that  his  lodge  became  a  center  for  all 
things  social  and  political.  Quick  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  this  office  he  made  use 
of  tne  opportunity  to  further  his  own 
ambitions. 

Keokuk  was  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  rigid  social  organization  of  his  peo- 
ple offered  a  barrier  to  the  realization  of 


his  cherished  desire^  which  was  to  be- 
come the  foremost  man  of  his  tribe.  Con- 
trary to  the  manner  of  men  of  his  train- 
ing, environment,  and  tradition,  he  had 
no  scruples  against  doing  away  with  a 
practice  if  thereby  he  might  reap  profit 
for  himself;  and  he  worked  his  will  against 
custom,  not  in  an  open,  aggressive  way, 
but  by  veiled,  diplomatic  methods.  He 
was  continually  involved  in  intrigue; 
standing  always  in  the  background,  he 
secretly  plaj^ed  one  faction  against  an- 
other. In  time  he  became  the  leading 
councilor  in  the  Sauk  assembl}^,  and  en- 
joyed great  popularity  among  his  people. 
But  the  situation  assumed  a  different  as- 
pect when  the  troubled  period  of  the  so- 
called  Black  Hawk  war  arrived.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  conflict  grew  out 


of  an  agreement  firnt  entered  into  between 
the  Government  and  a  small  band  of  Sauk 
who,  under  their  leader  Kwaskwamia, 
were  in  winter  camp  near  the  trading  post 
of  St  Louis.  By  this  compact  the  Sauk 
were  to  give  up  the  liock  Kiver  country. 
As  soon  as  the  agreement  became  noised 
abroad  amon^  all  the  Sauk  there  was 
strong  opposition,  particularly  to  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  made.  Throughout 
the  affair  Keokuk  assumed  so  passive  an 
attitude  that  he  lost  at  once  both  social 
and  political  prestige.  Those  of  the  Sauk 
who  favore<l  an  appeal  to  arms  then 
turned  to  a  man  of  the  Thunder  clan, 
Black-big-chest,  known  to  the  whites  un- 
der the  name  of  Black  Hawk  (q.  v. ),  who 
became  their  leader.    Just  at  this  critical 
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period  the  feeble  bond  of  political  union 
between  the  Sauk  and  tlie  Foxea  wa«  bro- 
ken, this  result  being  due  largely  to  in- 
ternal dissensions  brought  on  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Keokuk,  who,  with  a  following 

^f  unpatriotic  Sauk,  sought  and  obtained 
protection  from  the  Foxes  under  their 
chief,  Paweshik.  The  fighting  began  be- 
fore Black  Hawk  was  ready,  and  he 
was  forced  to  take  the  field  with  but  a 
small  number  of  those  on  whose  support 
he  had  depended.      With  his  depleted 

.  forces  he  could  not  successfully  contend 
against  the  Illinois  militia  and  their  Ind- 
ian allies. 

Keokuk  loomed  up  again  during  the 
final  negotiations  growing  out  of  the  war, 
and  played  so  deftly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Government  oflScials  that  he  was  ma<le 
chief  of  the  Sauk.  It  is  said  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  elevation  to  supreme 
power  was  made  in  open  council,  and  that 
it  so  aroused  the  anger  and  contempt  of 
Black  Hawk  that  he  whipped  oft  his 
clout  and  slapped  Keokuk  across  the  face 
with  it.  The  act  of  creating  Keokuk  chief 
of  the  Sauk  has  always  been  regarded 
with  ridicule  by  both  the  Sauk  and  the 
Foxes,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  of 
the  ruling  clan.  But  the  one  great  occa- 
sion for  which  both  the  Sauk  and  the 
Foxes  honor  Keokuk  was  when,  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  debate  wnth  the 
representatives  of  the  Sioux  and  other 
tribes  before  Government  oflScials,  he  es- 
tablished the  claim  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes 
to  the  territory  comprised  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Iowa.  He  based  this  claim 
primarily  on  conquest. 

On  his  death,  in  1848,  in  Kansas,  whither 
he  had  moved  three  years  before,  the 
chieftainship,  with  its  unsavory  associa- 
tions, went  to  his  son,  Moses  Keokuk 
(Wunagisa",  *he  leaps  up  quickly  from 
his  lair'),  who  displayed  many  of  the 
mental  characteristics  of  the  father.  Th ose 
who  knew  them  both  maintain  that  the 
son  was  even  the  superior  intellectually, 
and  of  higher  ethics.  He  wfus  fond  of 
debate,  l>eing  always  cool,  delitx^ate,  and 
clear-headed.  In  argument  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  any  (Joverninent  officer 
with  whom  he  ever  came  in  contact  at 
the  agency.  He  l)ore  an  intense  hatred 
for  the  Foxes,  which  was  returned  with 
more  than  full  measure.  Moses  Keokuk 
was  acknowledged  the  purest  speaker  of 
the  Sauk  dialect.  The  Sauk  were  never 
tired  of  his  eloquence;  it  was  always 
simple,  clear,  and  pleasing.  Late  in  life 
he  embraced  Christianity  and  was  bap- 
tized a  Baptist;  but  he  never  ceased  to 
cherish  a  smcere  regard  for  the  old-time 
life  and  its  fond  tu*sociations.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  aside  nmch  of  the 
odium  that  had  early  surrounded  his 
oflSce,  and  though  he  met  with  more  po- 


litical opposition  during  his  whole  life, 
yet  when  he  died,  near  Horton,  Kans.,  in 
August,  1903,  his  death  was  r^<arded  by 
the  Sauk  as  a  tribal  calamity. 

In  1883  the  remains  of  the  elder  Keo- 
kuk were  removed  from  Kansas  to  Keo- 
kuk, Iowa,  where  they  were  reinterred 
in  the  city  park  and  a  monument  erected 
over  his  grave  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
A  bronze  bust  of  Keokuk  stands  in  the 
Capitol  at  Washington.  (w.  j.) 

Keotno  (prob.  for  KiwatHgf  *he  whose 
voice  is  heard  roaming  al)out.' — W.  J.). 
A  Potawatomi  band,  probably  taking  its 
name  from  the  chief,  living  in  Kansas  in 
1857.— Baldwin  in  Jnd.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
163,  1858. 

Keowee  (according  to  Wafford,  Kuwd- 
hlytj  or,  in  abbreviated  form,  Kuicdhl, 
'mulberry  grove  place').  The  name  of 
two  or  more  former  Cherokee  settlements. 
One,  sometimes  distinguished  as  Old  Keo- 
wee, the  principal  of  the  Lower  Cherokee 
towns,  was  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
near  the  present  Port  George,  in  Oconee 
CO. ,  S.  C.  Another,  distinguished  as  New 
Keowee,  was  on  the  headwaters  of 
Twelve-mile  cr.,  in  Pickens  co.,  S.  C— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525, 1900. 

Keowe.— Bartram,  Travels.  872,  1792.  Hew 
Keowee.— Moil zon' 8  map  quoted  by  Royee  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  148, 1887. 

Kepatawangachik.  Given  as  the  name 
of  a  tribe  formerly  living  near  L.  St 
John,  Quebec,  but  <1  riven  off  by  the  Iro- 
quois (Jes.  Rel.  1660,  12,  1858).  Named 
in  connection  with  Abittibi  and  Oua- 
kouiechidek  (Chisedec).  Possibly  the 
Papinachois, 

Kepel.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  about  12  m.  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Trinitv,  in  n.  California.  It  was 
the  only  place  in  Yurok  territory,  beside 
Loolego,  at  which  a  fish  dam  was  erected 
across  the  river. 

Akharatipikam.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1904  (Karok 
name).  Oapel.— Oibbsin  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tril)e8, 
III,  138, 18.53.  Cap-pel.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  161,18.53.  Kai-petl.— Gibbs, 
op.  rit. 

Kerahocak.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rapimhannotik,  in  King  George  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Kerechnn ( Ar-r^-ZaV',  probably  'hawk'). 
A  sul>gens  of  the  Waninkikikarachada, 
the  Hird  gens  of  the  Winnebago. — Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  240,  1897. 

Keremen.  A  village  or  triln?  formerly 
in  the  country  between  Matajgorda  bay 
and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  Joutel 
in  1687  b^  the  Ebahamo,  who  were  prob- 
ably affiliated  to  the  neighboring  Karan- 
kawa  They  are  probably  the  Aranaina 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Sjmnish  chroniclers.  See 
Gati*chet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  23,  35,  46, 
1891.  (a.  c.F.) 
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Ker«inen.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
1.137,1846.  Korimen.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
D4c.,  Ill,  288,  1878  (mentioned  as  distinct  from 
Keremen,  but  probably  a  duplication). 

Keremeui.  A  Similkameen  band  of  the 
Okinagan;  pop.  55  in  1897,  when  last 
separately  enumerated. 

Kerem-eeot'— Can.  Ind.  AflF.  for  1883,  191.  Kare- 
meoos.— Ibid.,  1892,  313.  Eeremeua.— Ibid.,  1897, 
364.  Keremya'uz.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  174, 1900. 

Keresan  Family  (adapted  from  K^ercs, 
the  aboriginal  name).  A  linguistic  fam- 
ily of  Pueblo  Indians  including  the  in- 
habitants of  several  villages  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  n.  central  New  Mexico,  be- 
tween the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  (where, 
before  l)eing  confined  to  reservations, 
they  joined  the  Tewa  on  the  n.  )  and 
the' Rio  Jemez,  as  well  as  on  the  latter 
stream  from  the  pueblo  of  Sia  to  its  mouth. 
The  w.  division,  comprising  Acoma  and 
Laguna  pueblos,  are  situated  westward 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  the  latter  on  the 
Rio  San  Jo8<^.  l^ike  the  other  Pueblo 
tribes  of  New  Mexico,  the  Keresan  In- 
dians maintain  that  they  had  their  origin 
at  the  mythical  Shipapu  and  that  they 
slowly  drifted  soutnward  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  taking  up  their  abode  in  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles,  or  Tyuonyi,  and  con- 
structing there  the  cliff-dwellings  found 
to-day  excavated  in  the  friable  volcanic 
tufa.  Long  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  they  had  abandoned  the  Rito, 
and,  moving  farther  southward,  sepa- 
rated into  a  number  of  autonomous  vil- 
lage communities.  According  to  Coro- 
nado,  who  visited  the  "Quirix^*  province 
in  1540,  these  Indians  occupied  7  pueblos; 
40  years  later  Espejo  found  5;  while  in 
1630  Benavides  aescribed  the  stock  as 
numbering  4,000  people,  in  7  towns  ex- 
tending 10  leagues  along  the  Rio  Grande. 
See  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
1, 114,  1883,  (2)  ibid.,  iv,  139etseq.,  1892, 
(3)  Delight  Makers,  1890. 

According  to  Loew  this  stock  consti- 
tutes two  dialectic  groups,  the  first  or 
Queres  group  comprising  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Santo  Domingo,  Santa  Ana,  Sia, 
San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti;  the  other,  the 
Sitsime  or  Kawaiko  group,  comprehend- 
ing I^uua  and  Acoma  with  their  outly- 
ing villages. 

The  Keresan  settlements  are  as  follows, 
those  marked  with  an  asterisk  being  ex- 
tinct: Acoma,  Acomita,  Cieneguilla*,  Co- 
chiti, Cubero*,  Cueva  Pintada*,  Gipuy*, 
Haatze*,  Ilasatch,  Heashkowa*,  Huash- 
patzena*,  Kakanatzatia*,  Kashkachuti*, 
Katzirao*,  Kohasaya*,  Kowina*,  Kuapa* 
Kuchtya*,  Laguna,  Moquino*,  Paguate, 
Pueblito,  Puerto  (?)*,  Punyeestye,  Pun- 
yekia,  Pusityitcho,  Rito*,  San  Felipe, 
Santa  Ana,  Santo  Domingo,  Seemunah, 
Shumasitscha*,  Sia,  Siama,  Tapitsiama*, 
Tipoti*,  Wapuchuseamma,  Washpashu- 
ka*,  Yapashi*.    The  following  pueblos, 


now  extinct,  were  perhaps  also  Keresan: 
Alipoti,  Ayqui,  CeboUeta,  Pelchiu,  Pueblo 
del  Encierro,  San  Mateo,  Tashkatze, 
Tojagua.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Biernfn.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.E.,  1895  (Sandia 
name).  Ohereohos.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XVII,  102, 1871.  Oheres.— Ibid.,  xvi,  114.  Ohu-cha- 
oat.— Lane  (1864)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
v,  689, 1865  (applied  to  the  language).  Ohu-oha- 
ohas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compeud.,  479,  1878 
(after  Lane,  misprint) .  Oueres.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.  Espagne.  carte  1,  1811.  Ouerez.^Simpson 
in  Smithsofh.  Rep.  1869,  884. 1871.  Drinkers  of  the 
Dew.— Cushing  in  Johnson's  Cyclop.,  iv,  891, 1896 
(given  as  Zufii  traditional  name).  Oueres.— 
Ogilby,  America,  295, 1671.  Hores.— Ofiate  (1698) 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  266, 1871  (probably  identical). 
Xng-we-pi'-rao-di-Ti-he-mao.  —Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895  (San  Ildefonso  Tewa  name).  Jerei.— 
Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vii,  338, 
1879  (probably  identical).  Kent.— Hervas,  Idea 
deir  Universo,  xvii,  76,  1784.  K^ran.- Powell  in 
Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  604,  Aug.  1880.  Keras.- Malte- 
Brun,  Geog.,  v,  318,  182G.  Keres.— Pike,  Expedi- 
tions, 220.  1810.  Kes-whaw-hay.— Lane  (1864)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1865  (applied  to 
language).  Kw&res.— Petitot,  Diet.  D6n^Dindji4, 
xvii,  1876.  Pabicrm'n.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1895  (Isleta  name).  Oq'uires.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  114,  1883.  duera.— Hervas 
(1784)  quoted  by  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind, 
V,  341, 1847.  au&a.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, 1, 114, 1883.  Oueres.- Benavides,  Memorial, 
20,  1630.  au^res.— Villagran,  Hist.  Neuva  Mex., 
166,  1610.  auir^.- Benavides  (1630)  quoted  by 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxvii,  305, 
18.51.  dueresei.— Sosa  (1591)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  248, 
1871.  ftuerei.- Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrot.,  leg.  784, 
1786.  du^ris.- Bandelier  in  Revue  d'Ethnog., 
203, 1886.  dueros.- Walch,  Charte  America,  1805. 
Qningat.— Graves  (1854)  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  38, 33d 
Cong.,  l8t  sess.,  7, 1854.  ftuiref.— Espejo  (1683)  in 
Doc.  InM.,  XV,  122,  1871.  duirez.— Simpson  In 
Smithson.  Rep.  1869,  map.  1871 .  Quiria.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  Ixxi,  1848.  duiriz.— 
Castaiieda  (co.  1565)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  110,  1838.  auiros.- Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  163, 
1744.  Huivix.— Castafteda  {ca.  1566)  In  Ternaux- 
Compans.  Voy. ,  I X ,  182, 1838.  Zeres.— Rivera,  Di- 
ario y  Derrot.,  \ek.  950,  1736.  Zures.— Vetancurt 
(1693),  Cr6nica,  316, 1871. 

Kemertok.  A  settlement  of  East  Green- 
land t^kimo  near  Frederiksdal.— Med- 
delelser  om  Gronland,  xxv,  246,  1902. 

Kern  Biver  Shoihoneans.  A  small  Sho- 
shonean  group  in  s.  California  which  dif- 
fers 80  much  linguistically  from  all  other 
peoples  of  this  family  as  to  form  a  major 
division,  although  numericallv  insignif- 
icant. It  includes  the  Tubatulabal,  who 
occupy  the  valley  of  Kern  r.  above  the  falls, 
and  the  Bankalachi  of  upper  Deer  cr. 

Keroff.  Mentioned  among  a  number  of 
Upper  Creek  towns  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276, 
24th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  162, 1886.  It  prob- 
ably is  a  badly  mutilated  abbreviation  of 
the  name  of  a  known  Creek  town,  but  is 
not  identifiable  in  this  form.  The  settle- 
ment appears  to  have  been  on  the  upper 
course  or  Coosa  r.,  Ala. 

Kershaw.    See  Cashmr. 

Keia  ( Qe^sa).  A  Haida  town  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Graham  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
group,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Tadji-lanas  before  moving  to  Alaska. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 1905. 

Keshkunawn  (Qleohimuwu^  'bluejay 
fort').  A  former  Tlingit  village  in  the 
Sitka  country,  Ala^^.^.^^^  ^^  «^^<^^ 
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KeihlakohuiB  {Ke^sh-ldktchuish).  A  for- 
mer Modoc  settlement  on  the  8.  e.  side  of 
Tule  (Rhett)  lake,  Modoc  co.,  n  e.  Cal. — 
Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  ii,  pt.  1, 
xxxii,  1890. 

Keskaeohqaerem.  Mentioned  as  if  a 
former  Canarsee  village  near  Maspeth,  on 
the  w.  end  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  in  deed  of 
1638.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  14, 1883. 

Keskistkonk.  A  former  Nochpeera  vil- 
lage which  seems  to  have  been  oh  Hudson 
r.,8.oftheHighlands,  in  Putnam  CO.,  N.Y. 
Eetkittkonok.— van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80, 1872.  Kis  Kight- 
konok.— Doc.  of  1663  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,,  xin, 
803, 1881  (used  for  the  Nochgeem  tribe).  * 

Keimali  {Kts-mA-Hy  A  former  village 
of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the 
Chumashan  family,  at  Pt  Sal,  San  Luis 
Obispo  CO.,  Gal. — Schumacher  in  Smith- 
son.  Kep.  1874,  340, 1875. 

Kespoo^it  ( *  land's  end ' ) .  One  of  the 
two  divisions  of  the  territory  of  the  Mic- 
mac  as  recognized  bv  themselves.  Ac- 
cording to  Rand  it  includes  the  districts  of 
Eskegawaage,  Shubenacadie,  and  Annap- 
olis (q.  v.),  embracing  all  of  s.  and  e. 
Nova  Scotia.  In  Frye's  list  of  1760, 
Kashpugowitk  and  Keshpugowitk  are 
mentioned  as  two  of  14  Micmac  bands  or 
villages.  These  are  evidently  duplicates, 
as  the  same  chief  was  over  both,  and  were 
intended  for  the  Kespoogwit  division. 
The  inhabitants  are  called  Kespoog- 
witunak.     See  Micmac.  (j.  m.) 

Kashpu^witk.— Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  X,  115-116,  1809.  Keshpugowitk.— 
Ibid,  (mentioned  separately,  but  evidently  the 
same).  Kespoogwit.— Rand,  First  Micmac  Read- 
ing Book,  81, 1876.  Keepoogwitun&'k.— Ibid,  (the 
people  of  Kespoogwit). 

Kestaabuinck.  A  former  Sintsink  vil- 
lage in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  between 
Singsihg  cr.  and  Croton  r. ;  mentioned  by 
Van  der  Donck  in  1656. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  72,  79,  1872. 

JLet  {Qli't,  'narrow  strait').  A  Haida 
town  on  Burnaby  str.,  Moresby  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  a  branch  of  the  Hagi-lanas,  who 
from  their  town  were  called  Keda-lanas. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Ketangheanycke.  A  village,  probabl  v  of 
the  Abnaki,  near  the  mouth  of  Kennebec 
r.,  Me.,  in  1602-09.— Purchas  (1625) 
quoted  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156, 1857. 

KetchewaundaugexLink  ( '  large  lick  at' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  Chippewa  village  on 
Shiawassee  r. ,  on  the  trail  between  Detroit 
and  Saginaw  bay,  in  lower  Michigan,  on  a 
reservation  sold  in  1837.  (j.  m.  ) 

Big  Lick.— Detroit  treaty  (1837)  in  U.  S.  Iiid. 
Treat.,  245, 1873.  Big  salt  Uck.— Williams  (1872)  in 
Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  ii.  476,  1880.  Che-won-der-g:on- 
ing. — Ibid.,  477.  Ke-che-wan-dor-goning.— Ibid., 
476.  Keoh-e-waun-dau-gu-mink.— Rovce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Mich,  map,  765,  1899.  Ketchewaun- 
dat^nink. — Saginaw  treaty  (proclaimed  1820)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  142,  1873.  Ketohewaondaug- 
uxnink. — Detroit  treaty,  op.  cit,  Ketchiwawiyan- 
diganing. — Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1905.  Keth-e-wan- 
don-gon-ing.— Williams,  op.  cit,  481.  Saline.— 
Ibid.,  476  (French  name),  wan-dor-gon-ing.— 
Ibid.,  477.  •      --0 


Ketchigumiwiinwugi  {Ketdgqmitmgu- 
t^^^j  *they  go  by  the  name  of  the  sea'). 
A  Sauk  gens. 

Ki-ohe-kone-a-we'-so-nk.— Morgan.  Anc.  See.,  170, 
1877  (trans,  'sea').  Ke'toigfmiwisuwfg*.— Wm. 
Jones,  inf  n,  1906. 

Ketgoluttan  ('people  of  small-shark 
house ' ).  Given  as  a  subdivision  of  the 
Tlingit  clan  Nahyaayi,  but  in  reality 
simply  the  name  of  those  inhabiting  a 
certain  house. 

K'e'tgo  hit  tan.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribe* 
Can.,  25,  1889.  QlA'tgu  h£t  tan.— Swanton.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Ketlalim  (Ke^tlaJ^m,  'nipping  grass', 
so  called  because  deer  come  here  in  spring 
to  eat  the  fresh  grass).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  e.  side  of 
Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Ketlaynnp.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Van- 
couver id. ,  speaking  the  Cowichan  dialect; 
pop.  24  in  1882.~Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1882, 
258. 

Ketnas-hadai  {K'^  etnas  .'hacTd^i^  *  sea- 
lion  house  people*  [?] ).  Given  by  Boas 
( Fifth  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  27,1889) 
as  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaku- 
lanas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida  of  s.  w.  Alaska;  but  it  is  in  reality 
only  a  house  name  belonging  to  that 
family.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in 
the  designation,  the  word  for  *  sea-lion' 
being  qa-i.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Ketsilind  (KHtfUl^ndy  *  people  of  the  Rio 
Chiquito  ruin ' ).  A  division  of  the  Jica- 
rilla  who  claim  that  their  former  home 
was  s.  of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  They  are 
possibly  of  mixed  Picuris  descent. 

(j.  M.) 

^eneliiBhkeiii  {Ke-utchiahxe^niy  *  where 
the  wolf  roi^k  stands ' ) .  A  former  Modoc 
camping  place  on  Hot  cr.,  near  Little 
Klamath  lake,  n.  Cal.— Gratschet  in  Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xxxii,  1890. 

Kevalingamiat.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo 
whose  country  extended  from  C.  Sep- 
pings  and  C.  Krusenstem,  Alaska,  inland 
to  Kunatak  r.  They  were  an  offehoot  of 
the  Nunatogmiut,  reenforced  by  outlaws 
from  the  Kinugumiut  and  Kaviagmiut 
The  main  body  of  the  tribe  is  now  found 
about  Pt  Hope  and  farther  n.,  having 
emigrated  on  account  of  disease  and  lack 
of  food,  and  expelled  the  Tigaramiut  from 
their  northern  hunting  grounds.  Their 
villages  are  Kechemudluk,  Kivualinak, 
and  Ulezara. 

Kevalinye  Mutet.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  chart 
1890.  Kevalinyes.— Ibid.,  13.  KiTalivaff-mint 
(Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet 
Alaska,  115,  1902. 

Kevilkivashalah.     A  bodv  of  Salish  of 
Victoria  superintendencv,  Vancouver  id. 
Pop.    31  in   1882,  when   last  separately 
enumerated. 
Kevil-kiva-Bha-lah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1882.  258. 

Kewataana  {KewatsHnay  *no  ribs').  An 
extinct  division  of  the  Comanche.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045, 1896. 

Kewaughtohenemach..,  G||#4ii^  &  ^^^' 
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eiou  of  the  Okina^an  that  lived  30  m. 

above   Priests  rapide,   on  Columbia  r., 

Wash. 

'Kd^waaght-ohen-iuutQ^ift.— Robs,  Adventures,  290, 

1M9.    Ke-wangh-tohen-emacba.— Ibid..  137. 

Kewigoihkeem.  .  A  former  Chippewa  or 
Ottawa  village,  named  after  a  chief  who 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century;  situated  on  Grand  r.,  at  or  near 
the  present  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  on 
land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the 
treaty  of  Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821,  pro- 
claimed Mar.  25. 1832.  Under  this  treaty 
half  a  section  of  land  near  the  village  was 
granted  to  Charles  and  Medart  Beaubien, 
sons  of  Mannabenaqua. 
Ke-wi-fo-thkeem.— Treaty  (proclaimed  1832)  In 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  154,  1873.  Ke-wi-gOr«h-kum.— 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Mich,  map,  1899. 
Kewiguihkum.— Bennett  (1779)  in  Mich.  Pion. 
Coll.,  iz.  393. 1886  (the  chief). 

Keya.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  lldefonso,  N.  Mex. — Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  349,  1896. 

Keyatiwankwi  (K^h/ativkinhm,  *  place 
of  upturning  or  elevation' ).  The  first  of 
the  mythic  settling  places  of  the  Zuili 
after  their  emergjence  from  the  under- 
world.— Cushing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
388,  1896. 

Keyaawee.  A  small  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Sorth  Carolina,  affiliated  with  the 
Tutelo,  Saponi,  and  Occaneechi.  Nothing 
remains  of  their  language,  but  they  per- 
haps belonged  to  the  Siouan  family,  from 
the  fact  of  their  intimate  association  with 
well  known  Siouan  tribes  of  the  E.  In 
1701  Lawson  (Carolina,  1714,  87-89,  repr. 
1860)  found  them  in  a  palisaded  village 
about  30  m.  n.  e.  of  Yadkin  r.,  near  the 
present  Highi>oint,  Guilford  co.,  N.  C. 
Around  the  village  were  large  fields  of 
com.  At  that  time  they  were  about 
equal  in  number  to  the  SapKDni  and  had, 
as  chief,  KeyauweeJat*k,  who  was  by  birth 
a  Congaree,  but  had  obtained  the  chief- 
taincy by  marriage  with  their  ** queen." 
Lawson  says  most  of  the  men  wore  mus- 
taches or  whiskers,  an  unusual  custom 
for  Indians.  At  the  time  of  this  travel- 
er's visit  the  Keyauwee  were  on  the 
point  of  joining  the  Tutelo  and  Saponi  for 
Detter  protection  against  their  enemies. 
Shortly  afterwani  they,  together  with 
the  Tutelo,  Saponi,  Occaneechi,  and  Sha- 
kori,  move<l  down  toward  the  settlements 
about  Albemarle  sd.,  the  five  tribes 
with  one  or  two  others  not  named  num- 
bering then  only  about  750  souls.  In 
1716  Gov.  Spotswood  of  Virginia  pro- 
posed to  settle  the  Keyauwee  with  the 
Ebo  and  Sara  at  Enotown  on  the  frontier 
of  North  Carolina,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  opposition  of  that  colony.  They 
moved  southward  with  the  Sara,  and  per- 
haps also  the  Eno,  to  Pedee  r.,  S.  C,  some 
time  in  1733.  On  Jefferys*  map  of  1761 
their  village  fs  marked  on  the  Pedee 
above  that  of  the  Sara,  about  the  boun- 


dary between  the  two  Carolinas.  With 
this  notice  they  disappear  from  history, 
having  probably  been  absorbed  by  the 
Catawba.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Keawe.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  i,  184,  map,  1761. 
Keawee.— Bowen,  map  of  the  Brit.  Am.  Planta- 
tions, 1760.  Keeawawes.~Doc.  of  1716  in  N.  C. 
Rec.,  242. 1886.  Keeowaws.— Ibid., 243.  Xoeowee.— 
Vaugondy,  map  Partie  de  I'Am^r.  Sept,  1766. 
Keiauwees.— Lawson  (1701),  Carolina,  »S4,  1860. 
KeomM.— Moll,  map  of  Car.,  1720  (misprint). 
Kewaw«««.— Byrd  (1733),  Hint.  Div.  Line,  il,  22, 
1866.  Keyauwee.— Lawson  (1701),  Carolina,  87, 
repr.  1860.  Keyaweee.— Brickell,  Nat.  Hist.  N. 
Car.,  343, 1737. 

Keyerhwotket  ('old  village').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Hwotsotenne  on  Bulkley  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  lat.  55°. 

K^yer-hwotqet.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^n^.  27, 
1902.  'xeyMhwotqdt.~Moricc  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  X,  map,  1892.  Kyahnntgate.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  B.  C.  map,  1884.  Kjrahwilgate.— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.Sury.  Can., 20b,  1881. 

Ke^ukee.  A  former  Cherokee  town; 
locality  imdetermined. — Doc.  of  1799 
quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
144,  1887. 

Keioke.  A  Tatsh iauti n  village  on  Tach^ 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  under  the  Babine  and 
Upper  Skeena  River  agency;  pop.  24  in 
1904. 

Orand  Rapids.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt  2,  70,  1902. 
•Keitoe.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^n^s,  26,  1902. 
Kut-ehe-o-tin.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Can.  Geol.  Surv., 
30B.  1881.  Kustsheotin.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  B.  C,  123b,  1884. 

Keie  ( '  barbed  like  a  fishhook,*  a  deris- 
ive name,  alluding  to  their  cross  disposi- 
tion) .  A  band  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Kakhmiatonwan. — Dor- 
sey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Kesonlathut.    A  TakuUi  village  on  Mc- 
Leod  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  96  in  1904. 
HoLeod*t  Lake.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  1904,  pt. ir, 74. 1905. 
Qesonlathfit.— Moriee  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x. 
109, 1892. 

Kfwetragottine  ( *  mountain  people  * ) . 
A  division  of  the  Kawchodinne  living  s. 
of  Ft  liood  Hope,  along  Mackenzie  r., 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Can. 

Kfw^-tpa-Oottin^.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
elaves,  362, 1891. 

Khaamotene.  Given,  seemingly  in  error, 
as  a  subdivision  of  the  Tolowa  formerly 
dwelling  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  r.,  Cal., 
in  the  villa^  of  Khoonkhwuttunne,  and 
at  the  forks  inavillagecalledKhosatimne. 
Qa'-a-mo'  te'-ne.— Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  236, 1890.     Smith  River  Indians.— Ibid. 

Khaap.  A  body  of  Ntlakyapamuk  un- 
der the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agency,  Brit. 
Col.;  pop.  23  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Khaap.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1901,  pt.  2,  166.  Bkaap.— 
Ibid.,  1885, 196. 

Kha^madolil.  A  Pomo  village  on  up- 
per Clear  lake,  Cal. — Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ. 
Cal.,  1903. 

Khabenapo  ( 'ntone  village',  or  *8tone  peo- 
ple * ).  A  Pomo  divi.«^ion  or  band  on  Kel- 
sey  cr.,  in  Big  valley,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Clear  lake,  Cal.  They  numbered  195  in 
1851. 

Ca-ba-na-po— McKoe  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Conp..  HDt'C.  st'ss.,  136,  ^H.^^.  Habe-napo.— 
Gibbs  (Ihdl)  in  Schwlcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  109, 
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1853.     Ha-bi-Ba-pa.~McKee, 
pek.— Powers  in  Col 


.— A«v*vc^,  op.  cit.     Ki-bi-na- 
nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  204, 1877. 


Khaditais*.  A  former  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Z'qitc-^aU'.—Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
230, 1890. 

Khahitan  {Gha-hitd%  pi.  Gha-hila/neo, 
'ermine  people',  from  gha-l  *  ermine', 
^^/a''/l€0*piBople*).  The  Cheyenne  name  of 
an  unidentined  Pueblo  tribe  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  known  to  the  Cheyenne  through 
visits  and  trade  intercourse.  They  for- 
merly accompanied  Mexican  traders  in 
iheir  journeys  to  the  camps  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  and  used  Spanish  as  well  as  their 
own  language.  They  formerly  cut  their 
hair  across  oelow  the  ears,  with  a  short 
side  plait  wrapped  with  strings  of  white 
ermine  skin,  but  have  now  adopteti  the 
ordinary  hairdrees  style  of  the  Plains 
tribes.  From  information  of  C'heyenne 
who  met  some  of  them  on  a  recent  visit 
to  Taos,  N.  Mex.,  it  is  known  that  they 
are  distinct  from  Ute,  Navaho,  Jicarilla, 
or  Taos  Indians,  and  live  farther  s.  than 
any  of  these.  They  may  possiblv  be  the 
Picuris.  (J.  M.) 

Ohi-hi-taneo.— Mooney,  MS.  Cheyenne  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1906.  Ka-he'-U-nio.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290, 1862. 

Khaik.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  Yukon,  Alaska. 
Khaigamut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.     Khaigamute.^PetrufT     in     10th  .  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Khaikucham.  A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

K'qai'-kft-to'flm'. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230, 1890. 

Khainanaitetnnne.  A  former  village  of 
the  Tututni,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
exterminated,  except  two  boys,  one  of 
whom  was  an  old  man  at  Siletz  agency, 
Oregg.,  in  1884. 

da'-i-na'-na-i-ti'  ^finni.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  lii,  286.  1890. 

Khaishak.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
theN.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Kqai'-cftk.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  229, 
1890. 

Khaiyukkhai.      A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Kqai-jiik'-kqai.— Dorse V  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  229, 1890. 

Khaiynmita.  A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

K'qai-yu'-mi-:^ii.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230, 18£0. 

Khakaiaawa.  Said  to  be  a  collective 
name  for  the  Pomo  villages  on  upper 
Clear  lake,  Cal. — Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ. 
Cal.,  1903.     Cf.  Kliana. 

Khakhaich.'  A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqa-kqaitc'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230, 18y0. 

Khalakw.  A  former  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Qa-14k'w'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230,  1890. 

Khaltao  ('yellow  bodies*).  A  Navaho 
clan,  the  descendants  of  two  daughters  of 
an  Apache  father. 


HiltM.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30,  1887. 
ifiltsodXne'.— Ibid.  (Ulto.— Matthews  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  lli,  lOS,  1890.    Oaltso^e.— Ibid. 

Khana  (Pomo:  *on  the  water*,  or  'on 
[Clear]  lake*).  A  term  which  seems  to 
have  been  descriptively  applied  to  the 
Pomo  of  Clear  lake,  Cal.     Bartlett  ( 1854) 

fives  a  H*hana  vocabulary,  which  is 
*omo,  as  coming  from  the  upper  Sacra- 
mento, but  obtained  it  from  a  stray  Pomo 
at  San  Diego. 

H'hana.— Bartlett  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  492, 
1877.    Xhana.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inf  n,  190C. 
Kharatannmanke.     Given  as  a  Mandan 

§?ns,  but  evidently  merely  a  band, 
o-ra-ta'-mtt-make. — Morgan.  Anc.  Soc*..  158, 1877. 
da-ra-ta'  nu-man'-ke.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
241, 1897  (given  with  a  query).    Wolf.— Mor^gan, 
op.  cit. 

Khashhlizhni  ('mud*).  A  Navaho 
clan. 

//a^lI'zcOne'. — Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 
1897.  //aaU'sni.— Ibid.  Oaolfi.— Matthews  in  Jom^. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  lli,  103, 1890.    Oacl^nl.— Ibid. 

KhaskankhatsoC  much  yucca*).  A  Nav- 
aho clan. 

ifaakanAatio.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legend.<i.  SO. 
1897.  Ha«kaiiAatt6fniie'.— Ibid.  Oackiloqatsb.- 
Mfttthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  103,  1890. 
<laokii"qatab^ne.>-Ibid. 

Khauweihetawei  ('spread-out  irriga- 
tion ditch*).  A  Maricopa  rancheriaon 
the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz. — ten  Kate,  inf  n, 
1888. 

Khawina  ( *  on  the  water  * ) .  The  name, 
in  the  Upper  Clear  Lake  dialect,  of  the 
Lower  Clear  Lake  Pomo  village  at  Sul- 
phur Bank,  Lake  co.,  Cal. — Kroeber, 
MS.,  Univ.  Cal.,  1903. 

Khdhasiukdhin  ('dwelling  place  among 
the  yellow  flowers*;  i.  e.,  'sunflower 
place*  [?]).  An  ancient  Osage  village  on 
Neosho  r. ,  Kans. 

QLii.%i  u^fJi".— Doraey.  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
1883.    Qdhasi  ukdhi".— Ibid. 

Kheerghia.    A  former  Tututni  village 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  about  25  m.  s.  of 
the  mouth  of  Pistol  r. 
IIiia-kq8'-taii.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
236, 1890.    Q^-e-rxi'-a.— Ibid. 

Khemnichan  ('mountain-water  wood,' 
from  a  hill  covered  with  timber  that  ap- 
pears to  rise  out  of  the  water).  A  band  of 
the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  Accordinj:  to 
Pike  they  were  living  in  1811  in  a  vill«?e 
near  the  head  of  L.  Pepin,  Minn.,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Red  Wing,  under  chief 
Tatankamani  ('Walking  Buffalo*);  in 
1820  they  lived  on  L.  Pepin,  under  chief 
Red  Wing.  Long,  in  1824,  lOund  them  in 
two  small  villages,  one  on  Missu»sippi  r., 
the  other  on  Cannon  r.,  aggregating  150 
people  in  20  lodges.  Shakea  wa.s  then 
their  chief,  subordinate  to  Wabeshaw  of 
the  Kiyuksa.  They  were  under  Wakute 
( 'Shooter  * )  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  out- 
break in  1862. 

EambotandaU.— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll..  I.  263, 
1858  (trans.  '  mountain  beside  the  water').  £»«• 
boiandaU.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i.  390, 
1824.  Hamine-chan.— Prescott  in  Sohoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  171 .  1852.  6e-minl-caij.— Dorsey  in  l5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..  215,  1897.  ^tmnioa,— Ibid.  He- 
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iB]ii'-«ai).— Risgs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet.,  73,  1862. 
Ki-mni-oan.— Ramsey  iu  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  81,  1850 
(trans,  'those  who  live  about  the  tree  on  the 
mountain  near  the  water'),  ^-mini-toa".— Dor- 
8ey»  op.  cit.  Qemnitoa. — Ibid.  Raymneeoha. — 
Nelll,  Hint.  Minn.,  xliv,  589,  1858  (so  designated 
because  their  village  was  near  a  hill,  ha;  '  water,' 
min;  and  'wood,^  cAan).  Bed  Wing's.— Long, 
Exped.  St  Peters  R. ,  i,  380, 1824.  Beminioa  Band.— 
Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv,  art.  5,  8, 1878.  Bem- 
nioa.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  81.  1858.  Bemnlohah.— 
Ibid.,  327.  Shooter.— Ibid.,  144,  note  (trans,  of 
Wakute,  name  of  the  chief).  Talangamanae.— 
Shea,  Discov.,  Ill,  1862.  Wahcoota  band.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  282,  1854.  Wah-koo-tay.— Neill,  Hist. 
Minn.,  689, 1858  (chiefs  name) .  Wahkuti  band.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1855,  W,  1866.  Wahuteband.— Mc- 
Kusick  in  lud.  Aff.  Rep.  1863. 314. 1864.  WakooUy's 
band.— Pike  (1806)  quoted  by  Neill,  HLst.  Minn., 
289,  1858  (cf.  Coues,  Pike's  Exped.,  I,  62,  69.  88, 
1895) .  WakuU  band.— Gale.  Upper  MLss. ,  252, 1867. 
Wa-kn-t».— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858. 
Wakute'sband.— McKusick  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863, 
316,  1864.  Waukouta  band.— Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Coll.,  V,  156, 1885.  Weakaote.— Long,  Exped. 
StPeter'sR.,  380, 1824. 

Eheyataotonwe  (*  village  l)ack  from  the 
river*).  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux  band 
formerly  occupying  the  country  near  Har- 
riet and  Calhoun  lakes,  Minn.,  driven, 
according  to  Neill  (Hist.  Minn.,  590, 
1858),  from  L.  Calhoun  by  the  Chippewa 
and  settled  in  1858  near  Oak  Grove,  Minn. 
fteyaU-otoQwe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216, 
1897.  Aeyata  tonwan.— Riggs,  letter  to  Dorsey, 
Mar.28, 1884.  Lake  Calhoun  band.— Parker,  Minn. 
Handbook,  140,  1857.  Ma-rpi-wi-ca-xU. —Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858  (name  of  the  chief). 
Qeyata-otoiiwe. — Hakewashte  quoted  by  Dorsey, 
op.  cit.  Qeyata-to^wa".— Rigg8  quoted  by  Dorsev, 
op.cit.  Beyataotonwe.— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
I,  263, 1872  (^'island  people ' ).  Ei-ga-ta-a-te-wa.— 
Smlthiion.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv,  art.  6,  8,  1878.  Sky- 
Mjm.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1868. 

Eheyatawichasha  ('people  back  from 
the  river' ).  The  Brule  Teton  Sioux  who 
formerly  inhabited  the  sand  hills  and  high 
country  on  the  Nebraska-Dakota  border, 
subsequentlv  placed  under  the  Rosebud 
agency,  under  the  name  Upper  Brulds. 
The  Indian  Report  for  1885  gives  their 
number  (incluaing  the  Loafer  or  Wag- 
lughe  and  the  Wazhazha)  as  6,918. 
tifoyata  witeia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,218, 
1897.  Highland  Bmli— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey, 
1879.  Hu^ilandSioangu.- Ibid.  Northern  Brule. — 
Ind. AfT.  Rep.,  178, 1876.  Qeyata-witcaca.— Dorsey, 
op.cit.  Bioaagu.— Cleveland,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1881 
(erroneously  refers  only  to  the  Tpper  Brakes,  the 
Lower  Bruits  being  called  Kutawictusa).  Upper 
Brulea.— Ibid.  Upper  Platte  Indiana.— Ind.  AfT. 
Rep..  209, 1866  (includes  most,  probably  all,  the 
Upper  Brul68) . 

Khidhenikashika  ( Qidf;  e^nikacV^a^  *  ea- 
gle people').  A  gens  of  the  Quapaw. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  229, 1897. 

Khiltati.  A  Tenankntchin  village  on 
Tanana  r.  at  the  mouth  of  Nabesna  r., 
lat.  63*^  W,  Alaska. 

Khilakh.     A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
rqU'-fiq.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890. 

Khinonascarant  (*at  the  ))ase  of  the 
mountain.* — Hewitt).  A  Huron  village 
in  Ontario  in  1637.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1637, 
126,  1858. 

KhinuUitaime  ( '  people  among  the  small 
undergrowth ' ).  A  former  village  of  the 
Mishikh  wutmetunne  on  Coquille  r. ,  Greg. 


K'qi-nuq'.  ^finnS'. —Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,  232,  1890. 

Khioetoa.  A  former  village  of  the  Neu- 
trals, apparently  situated  a  short  distance 
E.  of  the  present  Sandwich,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada.  f  J  N  B  H  ^ 

Khioetoa.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1641,  80,  1858.  '  Ki'oetoa.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  St  Kiohel.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1641,  80, 1858  (mission  name). 

Khitalaitthe.    A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Kqi'-^-lai'-t'98.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Khltaniiinanke  ( *  eagle ' ) .  Mentioned  as 
a  Mandan  gens,  but  evidently  only  a  band. 
Ki-ta'-ne-make. -Morgan,  Anc.  Soe.,  158,  1877. 
Qi-U'  nu-man'-ke.— Dorsey  in  15lh  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
241, 1897  (given  with  a  query). 

Khlimkwaiih  ( '  man  goes  along  with  the 
current ' ) .     A  former  Alsea  village  on  the 
8.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
Kqllm-kwaio'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230. 1890. 

Khlokhwaiyntslu  ('deep  lake').  A 
former  Alsea  village  on  the  n.  side  of 
Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 

Kqlo'-qwai  yu-Ulu.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  230, 1890. 

Khloshlekhwuche.     A  former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
K'qloo'-le-qwftt'-tc8.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  254, 1890. 

Khoalek.  A  Porno  village  on  upi>er 
Clear  lake,  Cal. — Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ. 
Cal.,  1903. 

Khoghanhlani  ('many  huts*).  A  Nav- 
aho  clan. 

//ofTaniani,— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  31, 1897. 
Qo-ganlani.— MatthewM  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
104,  1890. 

Khogoltlinde.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in 
1844. 

Khogoltlinde.— Zagosk in  quoted  by  PetrofT  in  10th 
CeuHUs,  Alaska,  37. 1844.  Khogotlinde.— Zagoskin, 
DeHC.  Ru.ss.  I'oss.  Am.,  map,  1844. 

Kholkh.     A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
K'qolq.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890. 

Khomtlnin  ( *  southerners ' ) .  A  generic 
term  applied  by  all  Yokuta  tribes  to  those 
8.  of  them,  especially  if  of  their  own 
linguistic  family.     Cf.  K hosi/iinin. 

Khonagani  ('place  of  walking').  A 
NavalTo  clan. 

JJonaga'ni.— Matthews  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 
ftonagi*ni,— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
lot.  1890. 

Khoonkhwnttanne.  A  former  village  of 
the  Tolowa  at  the  mouth  of  Smith  r., 
Cal.;  incorrectlv  given  by  Dorsey  as  a 
Khaamotene  village. 

fte-on'-qwfit-^iin'n«.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236,  1890  (Tututni  name),  aa-wftn'- 
kqwiit.— Ibid.  (Naltunne  name). 

Khosatnnne.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tolowa  on  the  forks  of  Smith  r.,  Cal., 
near  the  Oregon  line. 

Q'o'-ea  ;iin'n8.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
236. 1890  (  rututni  name).  (lw»p'-s«a-a'-t<in.— Ibid. 
(Naltunne  name). 

Khosminin  ( *  northerners  * )  •  A  generic 
term  applied  bvall  Yokuts  tribes  to  those 
N.  of  them,  whether  of  their  own  or  of 
alien  ytock.     Cf.  Khomlf^OOqie 
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Jotinmin.— Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta.  Idiomas.  Califor- 
nias,  1821,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  E.  Khoaninin.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

Ootachi  (*elk').  An  extinct  Iowa 
gens,  coordinate  with  the  Hotachi  gens  of 
the  Missouri.  Its  subgentes  were  Cnpe- 
ghakhanye^  Unpeghayine,  Unpeghathre- 
cheyine.  and  Homayine. 

Eo'-duh.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.  Ho'- 
tatd.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1879. 
Oo'-U-toi.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,238, 1897. 

Khotana.  A  name  applied  to  several 
Athapascan  tribes  of  lower  Yukon  r., 
Cook^s  inlet,  and  Kovukuk  r.,  Alaska,  as 
the  Kaiyuhkhotana,  knaiakbotana,  Una- 
khotana,  and  Koyukukhotana;  and  some- 
times to  these  tribes  collectively.  The 
name  contains  the  term  for  'people'  in 
their  dialects.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Khotltacheehe.    A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ootl'-ta-toe'-toi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  234, 1890. 

Khoagrhitchate.  A  village,  probably  of 
an  Athapascan  tribe,  above  the  n.  mouth 
of  Innoko  r.,  w.  Alaska. — Zagoskin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 

Khra  ('eagle').  A  subgens  of  the 
Cheghita  gens  of  the  Missouri. 

Kha'-i.— Morsran,  Anc.  Soc..  156,  1877  (Eagle). 
Khu-a  nika-thing-fa.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  voeab., 
B.  A.  E.,  25,  1877.  Ora.— Dorsey  in  ir)th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  246, 1897. 

Khrahune  (Qra^  hutV-e,  'ancestral  or 
gray  eagle').  A  subgens  of  the  Che- 
ghita gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  8.  A.  E.,  238,  1897. 

KhTakreye(  Qra'^rc^-ye,  'spottedeagle' ). 
A  subgens  of  the  Cheghita  gens  of  the 
Iowa,— Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  288, 
1897. 

Khrapathan((^ra'' /)«  fa«,  'bald  eagle' ). 
A  subgens  of  the  Cheghita  gens  of  the 
Iowa.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238, 
1897. 

Khtalutlitnnne.    A  former  village  of  the 
Chastaccsta  c^i  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Qta'-lfit-li'  ^dnni.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111.  234,  1890. 

Khube  ( Quhe,  *  mysterious ' ) .  A  subgens 
of  the  Mandhinkagaghe  gens  of  the 
Omaha.— Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
228,  1897. 

Khudhapasan  ('bald  eagle').  A  sub- 
gens of  the  Tsishuwashtake  gens  of  the 
Osage. 

pa-tan'u'niqk'Eoin'a.— Dorncy  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
^,  1897  (Sycamore  people),  dii^'  pa  ta"'.— Ibid. 
Khnlhanslitaak.  A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  Yaquina  r.,  at  the  site  of  Elk  City, 
Benton  co. ,  Oreg. 

Kqai-hano't-auk.— Dorsoy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  2*29, 1.H90. 

Khuligichakat.  A  Jugelnute  village  on 
Sha^eluk  r.,  Alaska. 

Khuligiohafat.— Za^oHkin,  Descr.  Russ.  Pos.s.  Am., 
map,  1844.  Khuligichakat.— Zagoskin  quoted  bv 
Petroffin,  10th  Census,  Aliu^ka,  37,  1H81. 

Khulikakat  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska;' pop.  11  in  1844. — 
Zagaskin  quoted  bv  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884.  ' 


Khalpani.  A  former  Cholovone  village 
on  lower  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal. 
Ohttlpun.— Cbamis««o  in  Kotzebue,  Vov.,  iii,  61, 
1821 .  Guylpunea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct  18, 
1861.  Hulpune*.— Kotzebue,  New  Voy.,  146, 1880. 
Khoulpouni.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822. 

Khunanilinde.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage near  the  headwaters  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  w.  Alaska;  pop.  9  in  1880. 
Khounanilinde.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5» 
8.,  XXI.  map.  1850.  Khttnanilinde.— Zagoskin  as 
quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  S7, 1884. 

Khundjalan  (Qfindj-ala'^,  *wear  red  ce- 
dar on  their  heads').  A  subgens  of  the 
Ponkagenaof  the  Kansa. — Dorsev  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Khandtse  (Q&njse^,  *red  cedar').  A 
subgens  of  the  Panhkawashtake  gens  of 
the  Osage.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
234,  1897. 

Khunechata.     A  former  Tututni  village 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
(liln-e'-tou•vt^— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  233,  1890. 

Khaniliikliwiit.    A  former  Chetco  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  side  of  Chetco  cr.,  Oreg. 
a'S'-ni-li-i'-kqwfit— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236,  1890. 

Khuwaikus.    A  former  Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. 
01ti'-ai-am'-U9kqa-wai'-liu.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  231,  1890.    Kqu-wai'-hua.— Ibid. 

Khuya  ( *  whiteeagle') .  The  10th  Kansa 
gens.  Its  subgentes  are  Husada  and 
Wabinizhupye. 

Eafle.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  671, 1886.  Hu-«'-yi.- 
Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877.  (liiya.— Dorsey,  op. 
cit.  White  Eagle.— Dorsey  in  15tn  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
231. 1897. 

Khnye^nzhing^a  ( 'hawk  that  has  a  tail 
like  a  king  eagle*).  A  subgens  of  the 
Ibache  gens  of  the  Kansa, 
Chicken-hawk.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.  674.  July  1885. 
aiiyegu  jinffa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  281, 
1897. 

Khwaithtnnnetniine  (*  people  of  the 
gravel ' ).  A  former  Tututni  village  near 
the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  locally 
called  Wishtenatin,  after  the  name  of  the 
settlement,  that  enters  the  Pacific  in  s.  w. 
Oregon  about  10  m.  a.  of  Pistol  r.,  at  a 
place  later  known  as  Hustenate,  also  from 
the  aboriginal  village  name.  The  inhab- 
itants, who  nunftbered  66  in  1854,  claimed 
the  country  as  far  as  a  small  trading  post 
known  as  the  Whale's  Head,  about  27 
ra.  s.  of  the  mouth  of  Rogue  r.  If  there 
are  any  survivors  they  reside  on  Siletx 
res. ,  Oreg. 

Khuat-e-net.— Schumacher  in  Bull. G. and  G.  Surv., 
in,  31,  1877.  XhuBt-e-nete.— Ibid.,  33.  Qwu'- 
otun-ne'  ^ilnni'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore, 
III,  236,  1890  ('people  among  the  gravel':  own 
name),  dwin'-ctfin-ne'-tfin.— Ibid.  (Naltunne 
name.)  Whaeh-to-na-ton.— Abbott,  MS.  Coqullle 
census,  B.  A.  E.,  1858.  Whiah-ten-eh-tea.— Oibbe, 
MS.  on  coast  tribes,  B.  A.  E.  Whistaaatiii.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1857.  With-ta-nah-tin.- 
Kautz.  MS.  Toutouten  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1856. 
Wishtanatan.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  June  18, 
1S60.  With-te-na-tin.— Parrish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,. 
49.'S,  iH.f>4.  Wil'-tam-a-ti'  t«ne'.— Evertitte,  Tututene 
MS.  viH-ab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (trans:  'people  by  the 
springs'). 

Khwakhama?a.     The  Pomo  who  lived 
about  Ft  Ross,  th(j  early  Russian  settle- 
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ment  on  the  coast  in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  known. 

(S.  A.  B.) 
Chwaehanu^a.— Wraneell,  Ethnol.Nach.,  80, 1839. 
Ohwaohini^&.--Ludew%,  Aborie.  Lang.,  170,  1858. 
Xhwakhamaiu.— S.  A.  Barrett,  mf  n,  1905.  North- 
erners.— Ibid.  Bevemovtkia. — Ibid.  Bevemovse. — 
Ibid.    SeYemovser. — Ibid.    SevemovzL — Ibid. 

Khweihtonne.  A  former  Mishikhwut- 
metunne  village  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg.,  next 
above  Coquille  city. 

Qwee'  ^finnJ.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
232, 1890. 

Khwunrg^hniime.  Seemingly  the  Tolowa 
name  of  a  Yurok  village  on  the  coast  of 
California,  just  s.  of  the  mouth  of  Kla- 
math r. 

Kftl'-i-qn-Bi-me'-iie  tfln'-ni.— Dorsey,  Chetco  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  183,  1884  (Chetco  name).  Kal- 
hw^bi'-fin-me'-i-iii  te'-ne.— Dorsey,  Smith  River  MS. 
vocab. ,  B.  A.  E.j  18*4.  Clw<in-rx(bi'-me.— Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  237,  1890  (Naltunne 
name). 

Kiabaha.  A  village  or  tribe,  now  ex- 
tinct, said  to  have  existed  between  Mata- 
gorda bay  and  Maligne  [Colorado]  r., 
Tex.     The  name  seems  to    have  been 

fiven  to  Joutel  in  1687  by  the  Ebahamo 
ndians,  probably  closely  affiliated  to  the 
Karankawa,  whose  domain  was  in  this 
region.  A  rancheria  called  Cabras  (ap- 
parently the  same  name  as  Kiabaha), 
with  26  inhabitants,  was  mentioned  in 
1785  as  being  near  the  presidio  of  Bahia 
and  the  mission  of  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zu- 
fiiga  ( q.  V. )  on  the  lower  Rio  San  A  ntonio 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  659, 1886). 
See  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Ind.,  23,  35, 
1891.     Ct  Kabaye.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Oftbras.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Kiabaha.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  Maivry,  D6c..  ni.  288, 1878.  Kiaboha.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  78. 1870. 
Eahoba.^Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  187, 1846.  Kiobobaa.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  271, 1723. 
Hiabaha.    Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  op.  cit.,  152. 

Kiaken  {Kidke^n^  'palisade'  or  *  fenced 
village*).  Two  Squawmish  village  com- 
munities in  British  Columbia;  one  on  the 
left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  the  other  on 
Burrard  inlet.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  475,  1900. 

Kiakima  (K^yd^kimOy  'home  of  the 
eagles').  A  former  Zufli  pueblo  at  the 
s.  w.  base  of  Thunder  mtn.,  4  m.  s.  e.  of 
Zufli  pueblo,  w.  N.  Mex.  It  was  occu- 
pied in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  as 
one  of  the  "Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,"  and, 
according  to  Zurli  tradition,  was  the  scene 
of  the  death  of  the  negro  Estevanico,  who 
had  been  a  companion  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
and  had  accompanied  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza 
on  his  joumev  from  Mexico  in  1539;  but 
historical  evidence  places  that  event  at  Ha- 
wikuh;  It  was  a  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Halona,  probably  from  1629,  and  contained 
about  800  inhabitants,  but  on  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Pueblos  against  Spanish 
authoritv  in  1680,  Kiakima  was  perma- 
nently abandoned,  the  inhabitants  fleeing 
to  Thunder  mtn.  for  safety.  See  Bande- 
lier,  cited  below;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Re]). 


B.  A.  E.,  85,  1891;  Lowery,  Span.  Settle- 
ments in  U.  8.,  1901.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Oaquima.— Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in, 
S20, 1871.  Oaquimay.— Doc.  of  1635  quoted  by  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  165,  1890.  Gaqoi- 
neeo.— Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  84,  1891.  Ooaque- 
ria.— Oflate  (1598^  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  133,  1871. 
Ooquimat.— Pike,  Exped . ,  3d  map,  1810.  Coquimo.— 
Bandelier  quoted  in  The  Millstone,  ix,  56,  Apr. 
18M.  .HeahoUO*aquima.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man, 
159,1893  (mlrorint).  Ke'i£-H-w«.— Powell,  2d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E., xxvl,  1883.  ria-ki-ma.— Gushing  in  The 
Millstone,  ix,  65,  Apr.  1884.  K'ia'  ki  me.— Ibid., 
225,  Dec.  18&1.  Z'iakime.— CuBhinar.  Zufli  Folic 
Tales,  65,  1901.  Kyakima.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in.  133, 1890.  K'ya'-ki-me.— Cushing 
4n  Ck)mpte-rendu  Internat.  Cong.  Am.,  vii,  156, 
1890.  O'aqtdma.— Bandelier,  Gflded  Man.  158, 
1893  (misprint),  da-quima.— Bandelier  in  Revue 
d'Ethnog., 201, 1886.  ftiiagwina.— Senex, map.  1710. 
duaqaima. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  41, 
1884.  ftuaquina.— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Flo- 
ride,  17a').  duiaquima.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am. 
Ethnol.  and  Archeeol.,  in,  16. 1892.  duia-duima.— 
Ibid.,  29.  doiquimo.— Giissefeld,  Charte Nord  Am., 
1797. 

Kialdagwnni  {KHa'ldagwAnSy  *  Sand- 
pipers*). A  subdivision  of  the  Sagui- 
gitunai,  a  family  belonging  to  the  E^le 
clan  of  the  Haida. 

KliaadagwAM.— Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  274, 1905. 
Kyialtkoanmw.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of 
Canada,  23, 1898. 

Kialegak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  near 
Southeast  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
sea. 

ZahmOleeak.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 
EgaUeeak.— Tebeukof  (1849)  quoted  by  Biaker, 
Geog.Dict.  Alaska,  1902.  Eaalmk.— Russ.  chart, 
quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.  KiaUegak.^Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Kialinek.  A  former  village  of  the  Ang- 
magsalingmiut  on  the  e.  coast  of  Green- 
land, lat.  66°  5(K,  where  they  hunted  the 
narwhal  and  the  bear  throughout  the 
year.  Some  of  its  people  are  said  to 
have  emigrated  northward. — Meddelelser 
om  Gronland,  ix,  382,  1889. 

Kiamisha.  A  former  Caddo  village  at 
the  junction  of  Kiamichi  and  Red  rs., 
in  the  present  Choctaw  nation,  Okla.  It 
contained  20  families  in  1818. 
CajamMohee. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
255,  1822  (the  river).    EamiMi—Thevenot  quoted 


^  quoted 
by  Shea,   Discov..  268,  1852  (identical?),    iiaxn- 
a.— Trimble  (1818)  in  Morse,  op.  cit.,  259  (the 
river) .   Kio  Michie.— Rublo  ( 1840)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  25, 


27th  Cong., 2d  seas.,  14, 1841. 

Kiannsili  (Kid^nusUi,  *cod  people'). 
A  family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida.  Kidn  is  the  name  for  the 
common  cod.  This  family  group  formerly 
lived  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  near  Hippaid.,  Brit.  Col.  (i.  r.  s.  ) 
Eiandsili.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  n,  123,  1895.  Kia'nuaiU.— Swan  ton,  Cout. 
Haida,  271,  19a5.  Kya'nutla.— Boas,  12th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  22, 1898: 

Kiasbita.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jemez 
in  Guadalupe  canyon,  n.  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

KiaahiU.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 
duia-shi-dahi.— Bandelier  in  Arch. Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
207,  1892. 

KiaskuBiB  ( *  small  gulls ') .  A  small  Gr  3e 
Imnd  residing  in  1856  around  the  fourth 
lake  from  L^c  Qu'Apelle,  \.  AV.  Ter., 
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Canada. '  They  were  formerly  mimerouH, 
but  had  become  reduced  to  3*0  or  40  fam- 
ilies owing  to  persistent  Blackfeet  raids. — 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Yal., 
237, 1862. 

Kiaiutha  (alias  Guya^uta,  '  it  sets  up  a 
cross.' — Hewitt ).  A  chief  of  some  promi- 
nence as  an  orator  in  the  Ohio  region 
about  17e)0-1790.  Although  called  a  Sen- 
eca, he  probably  belonged  to  the  mixed 
band  of  detached  Iroquois  in  Oliio  com- 
monly known  as  Mingo,  who  sided  with 
the  trench  while  their  kinsmen  of  the 
New  York  confederacy  acted  as  allies  of 
the  Knglish.  As  a  young  warrior  he  ac- 
companied \Vaf<hington  and  li ist  on  their 
visit  to  the  French  fljrta  on  the  Allegheny 
in  1753.  After  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755 
he  visited  Montreal  in  company  with  a 
French  interpreter  and  in  1759  was  pres- 
ent at  Croghan's  conference  with  the  In- 
dians at  Ft  Pitt  (now  Pittsburg).  He  is 
mentioned  also  at  the  Lancaster  confer- 
ence in  1762,  and  in  1768  was  a  leading 
advocate  of  peace  with  the  English  both 
at  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt  in  May  and  at 
Bouquet's  conference  there  six  months 
later.  Washington  visited  him  while  on 
a  hunting  tour  in  Ohio  in  1770.  He  is 
noted  as  at  other  conferences  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  1782  is 
mentioned  as  leading  an  Indian  raid  on 
one  of  the  frontier  settlements.  H  is  name 
occurs  last  in  1790,  when  he  sent  a  written 
message  to  some  friends  in  Philadelpliia. 
See  Darlington,  Christopher  (list's  Jour- 
nal, 1893. 

Kiatagmiut.  A  division  of  the  Aglemiut 
Eskimo  of  Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  Kvichivak  r.  and  Iliamna  lake.  They 
numbered  214  in  1890.  Their  villages  are 
C'hikak,  Kakonak,  Ka^kanak,  Kichik, 
Kogiung,  Kvichak,  and  Nogeling. 

Kiataffmiut.— Sc'hanz  in  11th  Census.  Alaskft,  9.'), 
1803.  Kiat«mute.— PetrolTin  10th  Census.  Alaska. 
13.5,  1HK4.  Kiatenes.— Lutke,  V(»yHgo.  I.  181,  183o. 
Ki|ataifl[mjuten.— Holmberg.  KtnnoK.  Skizz.,  5, 
lv)5.  Bjjataigmuten.— Wninf?ell,  Kthnog.  Naehr., 
121.1839.  Eijaten.— Ibid.  Kiyataigmeuten.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Kxped.,  i,  370,  is.')!.  Kiyaten.— ibid. 
Kwichigmut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Kthnol..  i,  19, 
1S77. 

Kiatang  ( 'shoulder'  )•  A  village  of  the 
Ita  Eskimo  on  Northumberland  id., 
Whale  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 

Keate.  I  Vary.  Northward.  113,  isiw.  Keati.— Mrs 
Peary,  My  Arct.  Jour..  84, 1893.  Kie'teng.— Stein  in 
Petermanns  Mitt.,  198,  lyoj.    Kujata.— Ibid. 

Kiatate.  A  group  of  ruins  in  the  Sierra 
de  los  Huicholes,  about  10  m.  n.  w.  of 
8an  Andres  Coamiata,  in  the  ti'rritory  of 
the  1 1  uichol ,  Jalisco,  ^lexico. — Lumholtz, 
Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map,  11H)2. 

Kiatiukwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
the  ruins  of  which  is  not  known. 
Kiataukwa.— HodKC.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 
Quia-tzo-qua.— Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
207.1892. 

Kiawaw.  A  small  tribe,  of  unknown 
affinity,  formerly  on  Kiawah  id.,  Charles- 


ton CO.,  S.  C,  but  long  extinct.  They 
were  regarded  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Cusalx)  group. 

Oayawah.— Moll,  map,  1715.  Oayawaah.— Moll,  map 
in  Humphrey,  Acct.,  1780.  Keawaw.— Mills.  StoU 
S.  C,  4.59, 1826.  Kiawaw.— Rivers.  Hist.  S.  C,  88, 
1856.  Kyewaw.— Deed  of  1675  quoted  by  Mills,  op. 
cit.,  app.,  1, 1826. 

Kiawetnaa.  The  Tokuts  name  of  the 
territory  about  Porterville,  Cal.  Given 
by  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 
1877)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  ( Ki-a- w^t-ni, 
which  lacks  the  locative  suffix  -au) . 

Kiohai  (from  Kitmshy  their  own  name). 
A  Caddoan  tribe  whose  language  is  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Pawnee  than  to  the 
other  Caddoan  groups.  In  1701  they 
were  met  by  the  French  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Red  r.  of  Louisiana  and 
had  spread  southward  to  upper  Trinity 


r.  in  Texas.  In  1712  a  portion  of  them 
w^ere  at  war  with  the  Hainai,  who  dwelt 
lower  down  the  Trinity.  They  were 
already  in  possession  of  horses,  as  all  the 
Kichai  warriors  were  mounted.  They 
seem  to  have  been  allies  of  the  northern 
and  western  tribes  of  the  Caddoan  con- 
federacy and  to  have  intermarried  with 
the  Kadohadacho.  In  1719  La  Harpe 
met  some  of  the  Kichai  on  Canadian  r., 
in  company  with  other  Caddoan  tribes, 
on  their  way  toward  New  Mexico  to  wage 
war  against  the  Apache.  At  that  time 
they  pledged  friendship  to  the  French, 
to  whom  they  seem  to  have  remained 
faithful.  In  common  with  all  the  other 
tribes  they  suffered  from  the  introduction 
of  new  diseases  and  from  the  conflicts  in- 
cident to  the  contention  of  the  Spaniards, 
French,  and  English  for  control  of  the 
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coantry,  and  became  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  In  1772  the  main  Kichai  vil- 
lage was  B.  of  Trinity  r.,  not  far  from  Pal- 
estine, perhaps  a  little  n.  e.  At  that  time 
it  was  composed  of  30  houses,  occupied  bv 
80  warriors,  **for  the  most  part  young/' 
In  1778  there  was  another  village,  ** sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body  of  the  tribe," 
farther  s.  and  in  nearly  a  direct  line 
from  San  Pedro  to  theTawakoni  villages, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Salt 
City,  'the  junta  de  guerra  neld  in  the 
same  year  estimated  the  strength  of  the 
Kichai  at  100  fighting  men  (Bolton,  inf  n, 
1906).  With  several  other  small  Texas 
trib^  they  were  assigned  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  a  reservation  on 
Brazos  r.  in  1855,  but  on  the  dispersal  of 
the  Indians  by  the  Texans  three  years 
later  they  fled  n.  and  joined  the  Wichita, 
with  whom  they  have  since  been  associ- 
ated, and  whom  they  resemble  in  their 
agriculture,  house-building,  and  general 
customs.  About  50  souls  still  keep  the 
tribal  name  and  language. 

See  P^nicautin  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
n.  s.,  73,  120,  1869;  La  Harpe  in  Margry, 
D^c,  VI,  277-8, 1886;  Kep.  Com.  Ind.  Aff., 
1846,  1849,  1851,  1872,  1901.  (a.  c.  f.) 
0m1u6«.— Arbuckle  in  H.  k.  Doc.  434,  25th  Cong., 
2d  seas.,  5, 1838.  OaMU.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Marerj-, 
Ikk?.,  Ill,  409, 1878.  Ofts'tJI.— Doraey,  Kansa  MS. 
vocab. ,  B.  A.  E. ,  1882  ( Kanna  name ) .  Goiohait.— 
Tex.  State  Arch.,  1792.  GuitMi».— Morfi,  MS.  His- 
torla,  bk.  2.  cited  by  Bolton,  infn,  1906.  Hitohi.— 
Lathamin  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lend.,  lOJ,  1856  (mis- 
print). Hitchies.— Burnet  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft, 
nd.  Tribes,  i,  239.  1851.  Ki^i— McCoy.  Annual 
Renter,  no.  4, 27, 1838.  KecohiM.— Alvord  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  18, 40th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  6, 1869.  Keohies.— 
Marey,  Explor. Red r., 93, 18&1.  Keohis.— Latham, 
EBsays,  899.  1860.  Kewshert.— Ind.  All.  Rep.,  144, 
1850.  Kaeohi.— Whithig  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  242, 1850. 
Ka6«hi6«.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  894, 1846.  Keeohy.— Sen. 
Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  18,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1,  1846. 
KaetMS.— Arbuckle  (1845)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14.  82d 
Cong.,  2d  seas..  134, 1858.  Kekies.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1871,  191,  1872.  Kerchi.— Ibid.,  268.  1861.  Ketch- 
^M.— Edward,  Hist.  Texas,  92, 1836.  Ketphies.— 
Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  2«>,  1860. 
Keyoehiet.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Journal.  142,  1840. 
Keyohe.~Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  viii.  1^8.  Keyohies.— 
P^nicaut  (1701)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.s.,  i, 
73,  1869.  Keye*.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches.  70. 
1806.  KBTMhees.— Bracken  ridge.  Views  of  La., 
87,  1815.  ieyt.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Journal,  145, 
1840.  Kiehae.— Bol.  Soc.  Geogr.  Mex..  267.  1870. 
Kiohaia.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3,  76, 
1856.  Kiche.— Wallace  (1&40)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  25. 27th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6, 1841.  Kichii.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14, 
32d  Cong..  2d  sess.,  16, 1863.  Ki-^i'-toac.— Doreey, 
$cgiha  MS.  diet.,  B  A.  E..  1878  (Omaha  name). 
XieohM.  ~  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 36. 1850.  Ki^tMuh.  — 
Oatschet.  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  name). 
Kisbaia.— H.  R.  Rep.  299.  44th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  1. 
1876.  Kitaetehea.  — P6nicaut  (1714)  in  Margry, 
D^..v.  502. 1888.  Kitae««>hi».— P^nlcaut(1714)in 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,n.  s.,  1. 120, 1869.  Ki'tchat.— 
Gatschet,  Tonkawa  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Tonkawa 
name).  Ki'-tcheth.— Gatschet.  Caddo  and  Ya- 
tiu«i  MS.,  65,  B.  A.  E.  (Caddo  name).  Kitohies.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  237.  1851.  K£t«aoi.— 
Doner,  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage 
name).  Xitaaiehes.~Bruydre  (1742)  in  Margry, 
D^.,  VI.  492. 1886.  Ki'twUh.— MooneyInl4th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..1096. 1896 (own name).  Kitsaal.— Grayson, 
Creek  MS.  vocab..B.A.E..1885(Creek  name).  Kits 
de  SlacM.— Robin,  Voyages,  iii. 5. 1807.  KitsoM,— 
ATbuclde  In  H.  R.  Doc.  434,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
6. 18S8.  K'tan.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee 
and  Wichita  name).  Koeohies.~Scboolcraft,Ind. 
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Tribes,  1, 518,1861.  Kyia.— Brackenridge,  Viewsof 
La.. 81,1815.  Clueychet.— Jefferys.Ara.Atlas.mapS, 
1776.  auiohaaia.— Censu8ofl790inTex.StateArch. 
Cluichaia.— Ybarbo  (1778),  letter  cited  by  Bolton, 
infn,  1906.  auioheigno.— RipperdA  (1774),  ibid. 
Uuithes.— Anvil le,  Carte  des  Isles  de  r  Amerique, 
1731.  Quidaho.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  Ill,  72, 1851.  auidehaio.— Ibid,  auide- 
hais.— La  Harpe  (^1719)  in  Margry,  D^..  vi,  277, 
1886  (probably  identical),  duitoeis.— Mexit^res 
(1778)  Quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661, 
1886.  <luitrea,--Mezidres  (1779).  letter  cited  by 
Bolton,  infn.  1906.  duitreys.— Ibid.  QuitMigua.— 
Ripperd^  (1776),  letter,  ibid,  duitseingt.— Rip- 
'  perdA  (1777),  letter,  Ibid,  auitteis.— Doc. of  1771-2 
Quoted  by  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Quar.,  ix,  91. 1905. 
Quituohiia.— Villa-Seflor.Theatro  Am.,  ii.  413, 1748. 
duitxiz.— Fran,  de  Jesus  Maria  (1691),  Relacion 
cited  by  Bolton,  infn.  1906.  duitsaene.— Pimentel, 
Cuadro  Descr.,  ii,  347, 1866  (given  as  a  Comanche 
division),  doizi.— Fran,  de  Jesus  Maria  (1691) 
cited  by  Bolton,  infn,  1906. 

Kioham  (K'^tcd^m),  ASquawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 
475,  1900. 

Kioheiipirini  ('men  of  the  great  river,' 
from  kiche  'great',  »ipi  'river',  irinionek 
'men.'  By  the  Huron  they  were  called 
Ehonkeronon;  from  the  place  of  their 
residence  they  were  often  designated  Al- 
gonquins  of  the  Island,  and  Savages  of 
the  Island).  Once  an  important  tribe 
livingon  Allumetteid.,  in  Ottawa  r.,  Que- 
bec province.  They  were  considered  as 
the  typical  Algonkin,  and  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  other  tribes 
included  under  the  term  in  this  restricted 
sense  were  called  "Algonouins  of  the  Is- 
land," a  name  first  appliea  by  Champlain 
( Fee  A  Igonkin ) .  As  Ottawa  r.  was  the  line 
of  travel  between  the  upi)er-lake  coun- 
try and  tlie  French  settlements,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  tribe  ma<ie  it  at  times  trouble- 
some to  traders  and  voyageurs,  although 
as  a  rule  they  apj>ear  to  have  been  peace- 
able. In  1(345  they,  together  with  the 
HurouH,  made  a  treaty  ot  peace  with  the 
Iro{|uois;  but  it  was  of  short  duration, 
for  5  years  later  both  the  Hurons  and 
the  Kichesipirini  fled  for  safety  to  more 
distant  regions.  What  became  of  them 
is  not  known.  It  is  prolmble  that  they 
were  consolidated  with  the  Ottawa  or 
with  some  other  northwestern  Algon- 
guian  tribe.  (.r.  m.    j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Algommequin  de  I'lile. —Cnam  plain  ( 1 632 ),  (£u  V  res, 
V,  pt.  2. 193,  1870  (Hce  Algonkin  for  various  forms 
of  the  word;.  Ehonkeronona.— Jen.  Rel.  1689,  88, 
1868.  Hflionqueroiion.— Sa«ard  (1632),  Hist.  Can., 
IV.  cap.  '  Nations,'  1866.  Eonqueronons.— Sagard 
(1636),  ibid.,  in.  620.  Honqueron*.— Ibid.,  i,  247. 
KiohMipiiriniouek.— Jes.  Rel.  16.')8,  22,  ]8.')8.  Ki- 
ohotipinni.— Ibid.,  1640,  84,  1868.  Kichesipirini- 
wek.— Ibid..  1646.  84,  1858.  Nation  de  1'  Lie.— 
Ibid.,  1633,  34,  1868.  SauTagei  de  1'  I»le.— Ibid., 
1646,  34.  1858. 

Kiohik.  A  Kiatagmiut  vi  llage  on  a  lake 
of  the  same  name  e.  of  Iliamna  lake, 
Alaska;  pop.  91  in  1880.— Tenth  ('ensus, 
Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Kiehye  ( '  where  there  is  much  ki-ke, ' 
a  lily  root  used  for  glue).  A  small  ran- 
cheria  of  the  Tarahumare  in  the  Sierra 
Madre,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  infn,  1894.  ,gi^.^^^^y boogie 
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Kiokapoo  (from  Kiv^gapau^,  'he stands 
about,  'or  *  he  moves  about,  standing  now 
here,  now  there ' ) .  A  tribe  of  the  central 
Algonauian  group,  forming  a  division 
with  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  with  whom 
they  have  close  ethnic  and  linguistic  con- 
nection. The  relation  of  this  division  is 
rather  with  the  Miami,  Shawnee,  Menom- 
inee, and  Peoria  than  with  the  Chippewa, 
Potawatomi,  and  Ottawa. 

History. — The  people  of  this  tribe,  un- 
less they  are  hidden  under  a  name  not 
yet  known  to  be  synonymous,  first  ap- 
pear in  history  about  1667-70.     At  this 


KICKAPOO    MAN 


time  they  were  found  by  Allouez  near  the 
portage  between  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rs. 
Verwyst  (Missionarj^  Labors,  1886)  sug- 
gests Alloa,  Coluuihia  co.,  Wis.,  as  the 
probable  locality,  about  12  m.  s.  of  the 
mixed  village  of  the  Mascouten,  Miami, 
and  Wea.  No  tradition  of  their  former 
home  or  previous  wanderings  has  been 
recorded;  but  if  the  name  Outitchakouk 
mentioned  by  Druillettes  ( Jes.  Rel.  1658, 
21,  1858)  refers  to  the  Kickapoo,  which 
seems  probable,  the  first  mention  of  them 
is  carried  back  a  few  years,  but  they  were 
then  in  the  same  focalitv.     Le   Sueur 


(1699)  mentions,  in  his  voyage  up  the 
Mississippi,  the  river  of  the  Quincaoous 
(Kickapoo),  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin) which  he  says  yfas  "so  called  from 
the  name  of  a  nation  which  formerly 
dwelt  on  its  banks."  This  probably  re- 
fers to  Kickapoo  r.,  Crawfora  co..  Wis., 
though  it  empties  into  the  Wisconsin, 
and  not  into  the  Mississippi.  Rock  r., 
111.,  was  for  a  time  denominated  the 
"Kiver  of  the  Kickapoos,'*  but  this  is 
much  too  far  s.  to  agree  with  the  stream 
mentioned  by  Le  Sueur.  A  few  years 
later  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribe  appears 
to  have  moved  s.  and  settled  somewhere 
about  Milwaukee  r.  They  entered  into 
the  plot  of  the  Foxes  in  1712  to  bum  the 
fort  at  Detroit.  On  the  destruction  of 
the  Illinois  confederacy,  about  1765,  by 
the  combined  forces  of  the  tribes  n.  of 
them,  the  conquered  country  was  parti- 
tioned among  the  victors,  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  moving  down  to  the  Rock  r.  coun- 
try, while  the  Kickapoo  went  farther  s., 
fixing  their  headquarters  for  a  time  at 
Peoria.  They  appear  to  have  gradually 
extended  their  range,  a  portion  centering 
about  Sangamon  r.,  while  another  part 
pressed  toward  the  e.,  establishing  them- 
selves on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  de- 
spite the  opposition  of  the  .Miami  and 
Piankashaw.  The  western  band  became 
known  as  the  Prairie  band,  while  the 
others  were  denominated  the  Vermilion 
band,  from  their  residence  on  Vermilion 
r. ,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.  They  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of  this 
region  up  to  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812. 
aiding  Tecumseh  in  his  efforts  against  the 
United  States,  while  many  Kickapoo 
fought  with  Black  Hawk  in  1832.  In 
1837  Kickapoo  warriors  to  the  number 
of  100  were  engaged  by  the  United  States 
to  go,  in  connection  with  other  western 
Indians,  to  fight  the  Seminole  of  Florida. 
In  1809  they  ceded  to  the  United  States 
their  lands  on  Wabash  and  Vermilion 
rs.,  and  jn  1819  all  their  claims  to  the 
central  portion  of  Illinois.  Of  this  land, 
as  stated  in  the  treaty,  they  "claim  a 
large  portion  by  descent  from  their  an- 
cestors, and  the  balance  by  conquest  from 
the  Illinois  nation,  and  uninterrupted 
possession  for  more  than  half  a  century." 
They  afterward  removed  to  Missouri  and 
thence  to  Kansas.  About  the  year  1 862  a 
large  party  left  the  main  body,  together 
with  some  Potawatomi,  and  went  to  Tf  xas 
and  thence  to  Mexico,  where  they  became 
known  as  "Mexican  Kickapoo."  In 
1863  they  were  joined  by  another  dissat- 
isfied party  from  the  tribe.  The  Mexican 
band  proved  a  constant  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  the  border  settlements,  and  e^oiis 
were  made  to  induce  them  to  return, 
which  were  so  far  successful  that  in  1873 
a  number  were  brought  back  and  settled 
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in  Indian  Ter.  Others  have  come  in 
since,  but  the  remainder,  constituting  at 
present  nearly  half  the  tribe,  are  now  Bel- 
tied  on  a  reservation,  granted  them  by 
the  Mexican  government,  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  mts.  of  e.  Chihuahua. 

Customs  and  Beliefs. — The  Kickapoo  • 
lived  in  fixed  villages,  .occupying  bark 
houses  in  the  summer  and  fla^-reed 
oval  lodges  during  the  winter.  They 
raised  corn,  beans,  and  squashes,  ana 
while  dwelling  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi they  often  wandered  out  on  the 
plains  to  hunt  buffalo.  On  these  hunt- 
ing trips  they  came  to  know  the  horse, 
and  previous  to  the  Civil  war  they  had 
gone  as  far  as  Texas  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  stealing  horses  and  mules  from  the 
Comanche.  No  other  Algonquians  of 
the  central  p'oup  were  more  familiar 
with  the  Indians  of  the  plains  than  the 
Kickapoo;  and  yet,  with  all  this  contact, 
their  culture  has  remained  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes. 

Like  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  they  believe 
in  a  cosmic  substance  prevailing  through- 
out all  nature,  and  the  objects  endowed  . 
with  the  mystic  property  are  given  special 
reverence.  Far  in  the  past  they  claim  to 
have  practised  the  Midewiwin;  but  to-day 
their  most  sacred  ceremony  is  the  ATaa- 
nottnn^,  the  feast  dance  of  the  clans.  The 
dog  is  held  in  special  veneration  and  is 
made  an  object  of  sacrifice  and  offering 
to  the  manitos.  The  mythology  is  rich, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  mass  of  beast 
fable.  The  great  cosmic  myth  centers 
about  the  death  of  the  younger  brother 
of  the  culture-hero,  whose  name  is 
Wisa  ka*.  To  him  they  attribute  all  the 
good  things  of  this  world  and  the  hope 
of  life  in  the  spirit  world,  over  which  the 
younger  brother  presides.  The  brothers 
are  idealized  as  youths. 

The  gentile  system  prevailed,  and  mar- 
riage was  outside  of  the  gens.  The  name 
had  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
gens,  and  children  followed  the  gens  of 
the  father.  Thegentes  to-day  are  Water, 
Tree,  Berry,  Thunder,  Man,  Bear,  Elk, 
Turkey,  Bald-eagle,  Wolf,  and  Fox. 

Population. — In  1759  the  population  of 
the  Kickapoo  was  estimated  at  about 
3,000;  in  1817  at  2,000,  and  in  1825  at 
2,200.  Since  the  last-mentioned  date  they 
have  greatly  decreased.  In  1875  those  in 
Kansas  and  Indian  Ter.  together,  in- 
cluding all  of  those  recently  brought  from 
Mexico,  were  officially  reported  to  num- 
ber 706,  while  100  more  were  supposed 
to  be  in  Mexico,  making  a  total  for  the 
tribe  of  about  800.  In  1885  those  in 
the  United  States  numbered  about  500, 
of  whom  235  were  in  Kansas,  while  the 
Mexican  band  in  Indian  Ter.  (including 
some  Potawatomi)  numbered  about  325. 
It  ifl  supposed  that  there  were  at  the  same 


time  about  200  living  in  Mexico.  Those 
in  the  United  States  in  1905  were  offi- 
cially reported  at  432,  of  whom  247  were 
in  Oklahoma  and  185  in  Kansas.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  about  400  or  more  in 
Mexico.  Within  the  last  two  years  there 
has  been  considerable  effort  by  private 
parties  to  procure  the  removal  of  the 
Oklahoma  band  also  to  Mexico. 

The  following  are  known  as  Kickapoo 
villages :  Etnataek  (with  Sauk  and  Foxes ) , 
Kickapougowi,  and  Neconga. 

(j.  M.  w.  J.) 
A'-uyax.— Gatschet,  Tonka  we  MS.,  B.A.E.,  1884 
(•deer  eaters,'  from  a*-u  deer,  ya'xa  'to  eat': 
Toukawa  name).  Oivaba.~Qatschet,  Fox,  MS., 
B.A.  E.,  1882  (Fox  name;  pluial  Gigabuhak). 
Gikapu. — Qatschet,  ibid.  (Fox  name).  Ookapa> 
tagans.— Baequeville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist,  de 
I'Am^r,  IV,  224, 1763 (perhaps identical).  Higaba.— 
Doreey.  (pegiha  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha 
and  Ponca  name).  Hiaa'pu.— Doraey,  Tclwere 
MS.  vocab.,  B.A.E.,  1879  (Iowa,  Oto,  and 
Missouri  name).  F-ka-dfi'.— Doraey.  MS.  Osage 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883  (Osage  name).  Kackapoes.— 
Dalton  (17^  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CJoll.,  Ist  s.,  x, 
123,  1809.  Keoapos.-^roghan  (1759)  in  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  132,  1846.  Keoopes.— Crogban, 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  260, 1871. 
Ke-ga-boffe.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affln.,  288, 
1871.  Kehabout.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  79,  1854  (misprint) .  Kekapos.— Crog- 
han  (1759)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app..  134,  1846. 
Kekapou.— Doc.of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX.  619, 1855.  Kekaupoar— Tanner.  Narrative,  316, 
1830  (Ottawa  name).  Kioapoot.~Croghan  (1765) 
in  Craig,  Olden  Time.  409, 1846.  Kioapons.— John- 
son (1772)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  viii,  292, 1867. 
Kioapoux.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  x,  160,  1868. 
Kioapua.— Rafinesque,  introd.  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
38, 1824.  Kiooapoot.— Croghan  (17G6)  in  Monthly 
Am.Jour.Geol.,263,  1831.  Kiohapaos.— Writer  of 
1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  iii.  26, 1794. 
Kiokapoos.— Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII.  780, 1856.  Eiokapos.— German  Flats  con f. 
(1770).  ibid.,  viii,  244,  1867.  Kiokapous.— Chau- 
vignerie  (1736).  ibid.,  IX.  1055,  1855.  Kiokipoo.— 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  map.  1867.  Kiooagoves. — 
&areia,  Enaayo,  238,  1723  (mentioned  with  Miami 
and  Mascoutin).  jKiooapous.— Tonti.  Rel.  de  la 
Louisiane,  82,  1720.  Baoopoux.— Cnauvignerie 
(1736)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  Iii.  561,  1853. 
Kikabeuz.— Marquette,  Discov.,  322,  1698.  Eika- 
bons.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist,  de 
r  Ara6r.,  ii,  49, 1753.  Kikaboo.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  100, 
1858.  KiKaboua.— Jes.  Rel.  1672,  Lym,  40,  1899. 
Kikabu.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1882 
(Kansa  name).  Kikapaus.— Hennepin.  C6nt.  of 
New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Kikapoet.— Vincennes 
treaty  (1803)  In  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  383, 1873.  Kika- 
poos.— Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3.  sec.  3.  851.  1816.-  Kika- 
pous.— Hennepin,  New  Discov..  132.  1698.  Kika- 
p8«.— Vaudreuil  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
893, 1855.  Kikapoux.— Frontenac  (1682),  ibid.,  182. 
Kikapouz. — Coxe,  Carolana,  18,  1741.  Kikapn. — 
Gatschet,  Potawatomi  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  ( Potawa- 
tomi name;  plural  Kikapug).  Eikapua.—Losklel. 
Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth.,  pt.  1,  2,  1794.  Kik- 
kapoot.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxiii,  1798.  Kik- 
pouz.— Coxe,  Carolana,  80,  1741.  Kispapous.— 
Longueuil  (1752)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  246, 
1858 (misprint).  Qnioapoua  — Tonti,  Rel.  de  la  Lou- 
isiane, 99.  1720  (misprint).  Cluicapause.— Lattr^. 
map,  1784.  (^uioapons.— Esnauts  and  Raplllv, 
map,  1777  (misprint).  Qoioapoua.— De  Bourain 
(1700)  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi,  73,  1886.  ftuinaquoia.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  80,  1854. 
auinoapous.— Iberville  (1700)  in  Neill.  Minn.,  154, 
1858.  Rioapoua.— Conf.  of  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII.  860,  1856  (misprint).  Eickapooa.— Cro- 
ghan (1765),  ibid,  (misprint).  8hack-a-po.— H.  R. 
Rep.  299.  44th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1,  1876  ("known 
to  us  as  Kiokapoos  " ) .  Shake-itaA-quah. — Marcy , 
Explor.  Red  R.,  273.  1854  (Wichita  name). 
Shigapo.— Gatschet,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A,  E.,  1884  (so 
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called  by  Apache  and  other  southern  tribes). 
Shikapu.— Ibid.  (Apache  name).  8ik'-a-pu.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  10,  1884  (Comanche  name). 
Tficapu.— Gatschet,  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881 
(Huron  name).  Tu»tara'ye-ru'nu.— Ibid,  ('tribe 
living  around  the  lakes':  another  Huron  name). 

Kickapooi.  According  to  Norton  (Polit 
Americanisms,  60, 1890),  a  secret  Repub- 
lican political  organization  in  Oklahoma 
(1888);  from  the  name  of  an  Algonquian 
tribe.  .  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Kiekapouffowi.  A  former  Kickapoo 
village  on  the  Wabash,  in  Crawford  co., 
111.,  about  opposite  the  mouth  of  Tur- 
man'cr. 

Kiok-a-pou-go-wi  Town.— Hough,  map  in  Ind. 
Oeol.  Kep.,  1883.    Eikapouguoi.-Gamelin  (1790) 


in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  93, 1832. 

Kiokenapawling.  A  former  village  of 
mixed  Delawares  (?)  and  Iroquois,  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief;  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Stony  cr.  with  Conemaugh  r., 
approximately  on  the  site  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.  It  was  abandoned  before  1758. 
Keckkeknepolin.— Post  (1758)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  103,  1846.  Kiokenapawling.— Dav.  Penn., 
182,1843.  KickenapawlingB  Old  Town.— Day,  Pa. 
Hist.  Coll.,  182,  1813.  Kickenapawlingi  Village.— 
Roycein  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Pa.  map,  1899. 

Kicking  Bear.  A  Sioux  medicine-man 
of  Cheyenne  River  agency,  S.  Dak.,  who 
acquired  considerable  notoriety  as  leader 
of  a  hostile  band  and  priest  of  the  Ghost- 
dance  craze  among  the  Sioux  in  1890. 
He  organized  and  led  the  first  dance  at 
SittingBulFs  campon  Standing  Rock  res., 
and  was  prominent  in  the  later  hostilities, 
for  which  he  was  afterward  held  for  some 
time  as  a  military  prisoner.  See  Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 

Kiekinff  Bird  ( Ten^-angp6te ) .  A  Kiowa 
chief.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  Crow 
captive  who  was  adopted  into  the  tribe, 
and  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
mental  g^ifts.  In  tribal  traditions  and 
ceremonial  rites  he  was  a  thorough  adept, 
and  as  a  warrior  he  won  a  name,  but 
had  the  sagacity  to  see  the  hopelessness 
of  the  struggle  with  the  whites  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  induce  the  tribe  to 
submit  to  inevitable  conditions.  He 
signed  the  first  agreement  to  accept  a  res- 
ervation on  Aug.  15,  1865,  at  Wichita,  and 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Medicine  Lodge 
on  Oct.  21,  1867,  definitively  fixing  the 
Kiowa-Comanche- A\)ache  res.  in  the  pres- 
ent Oklahoma.  In  the  resistance  to  re- 
moval to  the  reservation  in  1 868  and  in  the 
subsequent  raids  into  Texas  he  took  no 
part.  When  the  Federal  authorities  in 
1873  failed  to  carry  out  their  agreement 
t<^>  release  the  Kiowa  chiefs  imprisoned  in 
Texa.",  he  lost  faith  in  the  Government 
and  was  tempted  to  join  the  expeditions 
against  the  Tonkawa  tribe  and  the  whit« 
buffalo-hunters  of  Texas  in  1874;  but  when 
Lone  Wolf  decided  to  join  thehostiles  who 
were  defying  United  States  troops,  Kick- 
ing Bird  induced  two-thirds  of  the  tril)e 
to  return  with  him  to  the  agency  at  Ft 
Sill,  and  was  treated  thenceforth  as  the 


head  chief  of  the  Kiowa,  Lone  Wolfs 
offer  to  surrender  and  join  the  friendlies 
being  refused.  He  invited  and  assisted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  school 
among  the  Kiowa  in  1873.  At  one  time 
when  his  constant  advocacy  of  peace 
brought  him  into  disrepute  and  the 
charges  that  he  was  a  woman  and  a 
coward  caused  his  counsels  to  be  treated 
with  contempt,  he  gathered  a  band  for 
a  Texas  raid  and  fought  a  detachment 
of  troops  victoriously,  regaining  his  old 
repute  for  courage  and  success  in  war. 
He  died  suddenly,  by  poison  if  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  friends  were  just,  on  May  6, 
1875,  and  at  the  request  of  his  family  was 
buried  with  Christian  rites. — Mooney  in 
17th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  ii,  190,  216,  252, 1898. 

Kick  in  the  Belly.  Mentioned  by  Col- 
bertson  (Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 144,  1851) 
as  a  Crow  band. 

Kiddekubbat.   A  Makah  summer  village 
3  ra.  from  Neah,  n.  w.  Wash. 
Kiddekubbut.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cent.,  xvi,  6, 
1870.    Tehdak«nit.-<3ibb8,  MS.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Kidnelik.     A  tribe  of  Central  Eskimo 
living  on  Coronation  bay,  Canada. 
Oopper  Eakimo.— Schwatka  In  Science,  513,1884. 
Kidelik.— Rink.  Eskimo  Tribes,  33.  1887.    Kidie- 


lik.— Schwatka  in  Science,  643, 1884. 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E„  470, 1888. 

KientpooB.    See  KiTdptmsh. 

Kieqaotank.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  e.  shore  of 
Accomac  co.,  Va.,  n.*  of  Metomkin.  It 
was  nearly  depopulated  i  n  1 722.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Kiequotank.— Beverley,  Virginia,  199. 1722.  Eka- 
tan.— Herrman,  map  n670).  In  Maps  to  Accom- 
pany the  Rep.  of  the  iX)mr8.  on  the  Bndry.  Line 
bet.  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Kigicapigiak  ( *  the  great  establishment,' 
or  'great  harbor').  A  former  Micmac 
village  on  Cascapediac  r.,  Bonaventure 
CO.,  Quebec. — Vetromile,  Abnakis,  59, 
1866. 

Kigiktagrmiat  ( *  island  people' ).  A  tribe 
of  Eskimo  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Hnd- 
son  bay  off  the  Labrador  coast,  between 
lat.  56°  and  61°.  They  wear  the  skins  of 
seals  and  dogs  instead  of  reindeer  skins, 
ui<e  the  bow  and  arrow  and  the  spear  in- 
stead of  firearms,  and  often  suffer  for  want 
of  food. 

Ki'glktag'myut.— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
180,  1894.  Kigukhtagm3rut.— Turner  In  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  1887,  aec.  ii,  99. 

Kiglashka  ('they  who  tie  their  own'). 
A  division  of  the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux. 
Kiglacka.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  221, 1897. 
Kiglaika—Ibid. 

Kigsitatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kihegashngah.     See  Mohongo. 

Kik.  The  House  clan  of  the  Ala  (Horn) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

kik-wiin-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  401, 
1894  ( wu  n-wil  =  '  clan ' ) . 

Kikait  {Kikail).  A  Kwantlen  village 
at  Brownsville,  opposite  New  Westmin- 
ster, on  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop-, 
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together  with  the  New  Westminster  vil- 
lage, 65  in  1902.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 

Kikatsik  (KV-kat-sik).  One  of  the  4 
divisions  of  the  main  lx)dy  of  Shasta,  oc- 
cupying Shasta  valley  ana  Klamath  val- 
lev  from  Hot  Springs  to  Scott  r.,  n.  Cal. 
Tney  were  early  mentioned,  under  various 
forms  of  "Autire"and  "Kdhowe"  (from 
Ah6tid(^^i,  the  Shasta  name  of  Shasta  val- 
ley), as  occupying  19  to  24  villages  of 
about  60  inhaoitants  each,  one  of  which 
was  apparently  Wiyahawir.  There  are 
now  only  a  few  survivors.  (r.  b. 
Aotir^— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886.  «  « 
ohwe.— Ibid.  Ho-te-dav.— Steele  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep- 
1864, 120, 1865(gi veil  ostneirown  name).  Id-do-a.— 
Ibid,  (misapplied  to  the  Iniwaitj^u).  0-de- 
•ilah.— OibbH  (1861)  in  Sthooleraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  171,  1853.  0-de-i-lah.  —  Mc  Kee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  221,  l.S,53. 
Teka.— Steele  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  I'iO.  1865 
(given as  proper  name  of  Yreka  =  *  Shasta  butte; ' 
properly  Wail'ka).  Yrekat.  —  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  22, 1860. 

Kikchik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kikertarsoak  ( *  great  island ').  An  l^s- 
kimo  village  in  Greenland,  about  lat.  63° 
3(K;  pop.  75  in  1829.  Its  harbor  was 
formerly  used  by  the  Dutch  in  trading 
with  the  natives. 

Kikkertanoak.— Graah,  Exped.  E.  Coa^t  Green- 
land, map,  1837. 

Kikhkat.  A  former  Ikogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  near 
Ikogmiut,  Alaska. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,5th  s.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 

Kikialla.  A  Skagit  subtribe  formerly 
living  on  the  n.  end  of  Whidbey  id.  and  at 
the  mouth  of  Skagit  r.,  Wash.,  but  now 
on  Swinomish  res.  They  participated  in 
the  treaty  of  Pt  Elliott,  Wash.,  Jan.  22, 
1855. 

Kd-ka-alns.— Fay  in  Ind.    Aff.    Rep.,  238,    1858. 
Kiokuallia.— Starling,     ibid..    171,    1852.      Kike- 
I.— Simmons,  ibid.,  194,    1860.     Kikiallis.— 


GIbbflin  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1,436, 1825.  Kikiallu.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  180,  1878.  Kik-i- 
alliia.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1850), 378, 1873.  Ki-kia- 
looa,— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877.  Kikial- 
tU.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  432, 1855. 

Kikiktak.  A  Kowagmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  at  the  mouth  of  Hotham  inlet, 
Kotzebuesd.,  Alaska;  pop.  200  in  1880. 
Kae-kik-taff-ameutt.— Hooper,  CruLve  of  Corwin, 
26, 1880.  Kikikhtacynt.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ. 
PoiB.  in  Am.,  pt.  1,  74,  1847.  Eikiktaffamute.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4, 1884.  Kikiktag- 
mut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 
Kikiktak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kot- 
aebae.—Poet-route  map,  1908. 

Kikimi.  A  Pima  village  on  the  Gila 
River  res.,  s.  Ariz. — Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1871,68,1872. 

Kikiadi  ( *  people  of  Klks ' ) .  One  of  the 
most  important  divisions  of  the  Tlingit, 
belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry.  Thev 
lived  principally  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell, 
Alaska,  but  there  were  also  some  at  Sanya. 
Xakaatis.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  ia5,  46th 
Cong.,  2d  8689.,  81,  1880.  Kick-»a-tee.— Knne, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Kiks-£di.— Krauze. 
TUnkIt  Ind.,  118, 18«S.    Kik«a'di.—S wanton,  field 


notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.    Kyikt'ade.— Boas,  5th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  26,  1889. 

Kiktagak.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  coast  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska; 
pop.  20  in  1800,  23  in  1890. 
Ikekik.— Ele vent rr Census,  Alaska,  mapilG2, 1893. 
Ikikiktoik.— Coast  Surv.  chart,  1898.  Kegiokto- 
wruk.— Dall  in  Con t.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 
Kegiotowik. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Kegiktow'rikk.— Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
1, 17, 1877.  Kegokhtowik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Ala.ska,  11,  1881.  Kiektaguk.— Tebenkof  (1849) 
quoted  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  239,  1902, 
Kigh-Mioute.— Zago6kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1860.  Kigikhtewik.— Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Ala.ska,  54, 1881.  Kigiktauik.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  map.  1899.  Kikohtaguk.— Holmberg. 
Ethnog.Skizz.,  map,  1866.  Kikhtaghouk.— Zagos- 
kin in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  r.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 
Kikhtangook.— Ibid.,218.  Kikiktowrik.— Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska.  165,  1893.  Kikiktowruk.— Kelly, 
Arct.  Eskimos.  15. 1890.  Pktognk.— Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kiktak  (*big  island').  A  Kuskwog- 
miut  Eskimo  village  on  an  island  in  Kus- 
kokwim  r.,  Alaska,  25  m.  above  Bethel; 
pop.  232  in  1880,  119  in  1890. 
Kikikhtagamiut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164> 
1893.  £kkhlagamute.— Halloek  in  Nat.  Geog- 
Mag.,  IX,  90,  1898.  Kikkhtagamute.— Petroff. 
Rep.  on  Alaska,  63, 1880.  Kiktak.— Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kiktheswemad.  A  former  Delaware  (?) 
village  near  Anderson,  Madison  co.,  Ind. 
Marked  as  Kik-the-swe-mud  on  Hough's 
map  (Ind.  (ieol.  Rep.,  1883).  Perhaps 
identical  with  Buckstown,  or  with  Little 
Munsee  Town. 

Kikaikak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  9  in  1880. 
Kik-khuigag 
Alaska,  17, 188.1. 


a  mute. —Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
A    former    Aleut    villajE^e    on 


Kikan. 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabittnl. 

Kikwiitok.     A   Nakoaktok  village  on 
Seymour  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Ke-ques-U.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  226, 
1887.     Kikwiitoq.— Ibid.     Te'-kwok-«tai-e.— Daw- 
sou  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  66. 

Kil  ( K.%  *  sand-spit-point  [town]  *  j.  A 
small  Haida  town  fonuerly  on  Shingle 
Imy,  Skidegate  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Bnt.  Col.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Lana- 
chaadus,  who  owned  it,  and  the  (Htingid- 
jata,  two  family  groups  of  very  low  social 
rank.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Kilatika.  A  Miami  division  living  with 
the  Wea,  Pian kasha w,  and  others  near 
Ft  St  Ixmis,  on  the  upper  Illinois,  in  1684. 
Kalatckoe.— Membra  ( 1682)  In  Margry,  D6c..  ii,  216, 
1877.  Kilatakt.— Bacquevllle  de  la  Potherie.  ii, 
261.  1753.  Kilatioa.— Franquelin  map  (1684)  In 
Park  man.  La  Salle,  1S83.  Kilatika.— La  Salle 
(1683)  in  Manfry,  DC'c,  11.320, 1877.,  Kolatioa.— La 
Salle  (1682),  ibid.,  201. 

Kilanataksh.    A  former  Yacjuina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yanuina  r.,  Oreg. 
Ki-lau'-u-tfiko'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
229,  1890. 

Kilchik  (from  the  native  name  of  L. 
Clark).  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on  L. 
Clark,  Alaska;  pop.  91  in  1880.  It  seems 
to  have  l>een  consolidated  with  Nikhkak, 
9  m.  below,  by  1904. 
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Keeohik.— Petrofr  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  46, 1884. 
Kiohik.— Ibid.,  map.  KUehikh.— Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  94, 1893. 

KilherhuTih.  A  Tillamook  village, 
named  after  a  chief,  at  the  entrance  of 
Tillamook  bay,  Oreg.,  in  1805. 
Kil-har-hunt's  Town.-<)riK.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  71, 1905.  Kilherhonh.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  II,  117, 1814. 

Kilhemer.  A  Tillamook  village  in  1 805, 
named  after  a  chief,  on  Tillamook  bay, 
Oreg.,  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  2  m.  from 
Kilherhursh. 

Kil-hiur-nar's  town. — Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark. 
VI,  71, 1905.  Kilherner.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
II,  117, 1814. 

Kilikunom.  A  division  of  the  Witu- 
komnom  branch  of  the  Yuki  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia, (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Kilimantavie  ( from  Ke-Vh/'a-tow-tin^ 
*8ling.' — Murdoch).  A  Kuniidut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  Arctic  coast  w.  of  Wain- 
wrignt  inlet,  Alaska;  pop.  45  in  1880. 
KeUmantowruk.— U.  8.  Hydrog.  chart  68  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geog.  Dist.  Alaska,  239.  1902.  Ke-l«'v- 
a-tow-tiii.~Murdoch  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.  Ki- 
Uinetaga«-iniut.~Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid.  KUauwitawiii.— Murdoch  m  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892.  Kilimantavie.— Hydrog.  charts, 
op.  cit.  Silyami^tagvik. — Zagoskln,  Deaor.  Russ. 
Poss.  Am.,  pt.  I,  74, 1847.  Kolumakturook.— PetrofT 
in  lOthCensus, AIaska,map,1884.  Kolumatoorok.— 
PetrotT,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880.  Kolumatarok.— 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Kilinigmiut  (*  people  of  the  serrated 
country* ).  A  subtriDe  of  the Suhinimiut 
Eskimo  mhabiting  the  region  al)out  G. 
Chidley,  n.  I^brador.  Pop.  fewer  than 40. 
Kimi'if  myut— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 
1894. 

Kilistmons  of  the  Nipisiriniens.  Men- 
tioned by  the  Jesuit  Rel.  of  1658  (Thwaites 
ed.,  XLiv,  249,  1899)  as  one  of  the  4  divi- 
sions of  the  Cree,  so  called  because  they 
traded  with  the  Nipissing.  They  lived 
l)etween  L.  Nipigon  and  Sloose  r.,  Can- 
ada, though  they  were  not  very  station- 
ary. Their  population  at  the  date  given 
was  estimated  at  2,500. 

Kiliuda  (perhaps  Aleut,  from  kiliak 
*  morning',  uda  'bay').  A  Kaniagmiut 
Eskimo  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Kodiak 
id.,  Alaska;  pop.  36  in  1880,  22  in  1890. 
Kiliuda.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kil- 
iuda.—Petroff  in  lOlh  Census,  Alaska,  29,  18.S4. 

Kiliwi.  A  Yuman  band  of  a  dozen 
people  who  furnished  Gabb  a  vocabulary 
when  he  visited  them,  in  Apr.  1867,  near 
Santo Toinds  mi-ssion,  150  m.  n.  w.  of  Santa 
Borja,  Lower  California.  The  vocabu- 
lary is  published  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnolo- 
gic, 1877.  The  Kiliwi  w^ere  reported  as 
still  existing  in  1906. 

Killaxthokle.  A  Chinookan  tribe  or  vil- 
lage, apparently  named  after  its  chief,  on 
Shoal  water  bay,  AVash.,  in  1805.  Men- 
tioned twice  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  from 
Indian  information,  who  estimated  the 
population  at  100  in  8  houses  and  at  200 
in  10  houses. 

Ca-la»t-ho-ole.— Orig.  Jour.  I^wis  and  Clark  (1S05^, 
VI,  118,  1905.  OaLa'qstxoqL.— Boas.  infn.  19a"). 
Killaxthooles. — Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
1252,  1892.    Kil-laxt-ho-kle'«  T.— Orig.  Jour.,  op. 


cit.  KiUaythoolefl.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
571, 1853. 

Killback.    See  Gelelemend. 

Xillbnek's  Town.  A  former  Delaware 
town  on  the  e.  side  of  Killbuck  cr. ,  about 
10  m.  s.  of  Wooster,  Wayne  co.,  Ohio; 
occupied  as  early  as  1764  by  achief  nam«i 
Killbuck,  from  whom  it  received  the 
name.  (j.  m.) 

Killhag.  A  sort  of  trap,  defined  by 
Bartlett  (Diet.  Americanisms,  332,  1877) 
as  "a  wooden  trap  used  by  the  hunters 
in  Maine";  from  kUhigan  in  the  Malecite 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  *trap', 
from  the  radical  kilh,  *  to  catch  or  keep 
caught',  and  the  suffix  radical  igariy  'in- 
strument.' (a.  F.  c.) 

Killikixmick.     See  KinniHnnict. 

Killisnoo.  A  modern  settlement  of  the 
Hutsnuwu  on  Killisnoo  id.,  near  Admi- 
ralty id. ,  Alaska.  They  have  been  drawn 
there  through  the  establishment  of  oil 
works  by  the  whites. 

Xlinit-nii.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  105, 18S5.  Ken- 
araow.— Ibid,  (quoted). 

Kilpanlai.  A  Cowichan  tribe  in  Cow- 
itchin  valley,  Vancouver  id.,  consisting 
of  only  4  people  in  1904. 
Kil-pan-hTis.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1883,  190.  El- 
paalus.— Ibid.,  1901,  pt.  2,  164,  1902.  TUpalefc- 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Tlip-pah-lia.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.  for  1880.  316.    Tlip-pat-lia.— Ibid.,  1879.  308. 

Kils-haidagai ( A7^A  xd^-idA^a-ij  'penin- 
sula people' ).  A  branch  of  the  Kagials- 
kegawai,  a  family  group  belonging  to  the 
Raven  clan  of  ihe  Haida.  They  took 
their  name  from  a  point  at  the  outer  end 
of  the  tongue  of  land  on  which  Skedans 
formerly  stood,  and  where  were  most  of 
their  houses. -—Swan ton,  Cont.  Haida, 
269,  1905. 

Kilitlai-djat-takinggalim§^  {KVUixi-i  djat 
tlak.'Vn^alAfif  *  chieftainess '  children ') . 
A  sulxli vision  of  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas,  a 
familv  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 

Kilutsai  (GyilMa/r,  'people  of  the 
river's  arm').  A  Tsimshian  family  and 
town  near  Metlakahtla,  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  British  Columbia. 

Oyilott'a'r— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  fQr  Ethnol.,282, 188. 
Kel-ut-»ah.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  185(9. 
Kill,  on,  ohan.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes 
1854,  MS.,B.  A.  E.  Killooaa.— Horetzky.  Canada 
on  Pacific,  212. 1874.  KiUowitsa.— Brit  Col.  map, 
1872.  KiUutsar.—Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind..  318,  I88?v 
Kilootsa.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  114B,  1884.  El-utMU.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq., 
XIX,  281, 1897. 

Kim.    The  Mountain  Lion  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Kim-t'a&un.— Hodge    (after    Lummis)   in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix.  361, 1896  {Vaintn  =  'people'). 

Kimaksuk.  A  Kinguamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Cumberland  sd.,  lat.  65°,  Baffin 
land.— McDonald,  Discovery  of  Hogarth's 
8d.,  86,  1841. 

Kimestunne  ( 'people  opposite  a  cove  of 
deep  water').  A  former  village  of  the 
Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
"Ki-mH'  tfinn*'.  — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III, 232. 1890.    Ku-ma*'  ^fiim*'.— Ibid. 
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KimiMing  (Qimimng).  A  fall  settle- 
ment of  Talirpingmiut  Eskimo,  of  the 
Okomiat  tribe,  on  the  s.  side  of  Cumber- 
land sd.,  BafiBn  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kimitnk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kimsqnit  (probably  from  Ki^m-kuitXy 
applied  to  the  Bellaooola  of  Deans  chan- 
nel by  the  Heiltsuk^ .  Given  as  the  name 
of  part  of  the  "Tallion  nation'*  or  Bella- 
coola. 

AthUnkea^tii.— Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria, 
1872.  Kemuuiti.~Ibid.  Xi^mkoitq.— BoasinTth 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8.  1891.  KiniMiuit.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff., pt.  II,  182, 1901  (perhaps identical).  Zin- 
iaqnitt^Ibid.,  272,  1889.  Kui-muehHiui-todi.— 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., app.,  1869. 

Kimui  ( *  brow '  or  *  edge ' ) .  A  village  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  e.  side  of  Era- 
ser r.,  between  Yale  and  Siska,  Brit.  Col. 
Pop.  in  1901  (the  last  time  the  name  ap- 
pears) ,  together  with  Suk,  74. 
Kamoft.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1886,  230.  KIten'a.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  li,  169, 1900. 
Bk'mfio.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  Ass.  Adv.  Sci.,6, 
1899.  Sook-kamuB.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1901,  pt.  2, 
164  (name  combined  with  that  of  Suk,  q.  v.). 
Bnnk-kamiu.— Ibid.,  418,  1898. 

Kinaani  (* high-standing  house').  A 
Navaho  claii,  the  descendants  of  several 
women  given  that  tribe  by  the  Asa  phra- 
try  of  the  Hopi  prior  to  1680,  when,  on 
account  of  drought,  the  Asa  people  (q.  v. ) 
abandoned  Hano  pueblo  and  made  their 
home  in  Canyon  de  Chelly,  n.  e.  Arizona, 
afterward  returning  to  Tusayan. 
Si^-EouM_people.— Vandiver  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
169,  1890.  miini.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
80, 1891.  Ki«a£iiL— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  104,  1890  Chigh-fltanding  house'). 
Kina£*id.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 

Kinaglngeeg  (GyinaxangyVek,  'people 
of  the  mosquito  place').  A  Tsimshian 
town  and  local  ^ronp  near  Metlakahtla, 
N.  w.  coast  of  Bntish  Columbia. 
OrinaxuigTi'ek.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  filr  Ethnol., 
2S2,  im  Xwichmikieg.— Kane.  Waud.  in  N.  A., 
app.,J[869.    inimging«eg.~I>^8ey  in  Aip^Antiq., 


xix,  281, 1897.  Kfhahnngik.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabe.  Brit  Col.,  114b,  18W.  Kinkhankuk.— 
Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes,  1864,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  Kin-Baeh-haiifik.— Krause,  Tlin  kit  Ind. , 
318, 1885.    XinnakanfeoL— Bri  t.  Col .  map,  1872. 

Kinak  (*face').  A  Kuskwogmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  n.  bank  of  lower  Kus- 
kokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in  1880,  267 
in  1890,  209  in  1900. 

Xenagkamiut.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  108,  1898. 
'Pnagamate.—Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  54, 
1884. 

Kinalik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  w. 
Greenland,  lat  60**  34^.--Meddelel8er  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Kiiiapiike{£tn-a-pu^-ibe).  A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  on  San  Buenaventura  r., 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  near  its  mouth. — Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Kinarbik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  s.  k. 
Greenland,  about  lat.  62°  50^;  pop.  14  in 
1829. — Graah,  Exped.  Greenland,  map, 
1837. 
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Kinbasketi.  A  body  of  Shuswap  who 
forced  themselves  into  the  Kutenai  coun- 
try near  Windermere,  Brit.  Col.,  from  n. 
Thompson  r.,  about  50  vears  ago  and 
maintained  themselves  there  with  the 
help  of  the  Assiniboin  until  the  whites 
appeared  and  wars  came  to  an  end.  Pop. 
41  in  1891,  56  in  1904. 

^inbaskett.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1902.  258,  1908.    Bkos- 
wap  Band. — Ibid. 

Kinbiniyol  ( Navaho:  kin '  pueblo  house'. 
hi  'its',  niyol  'whirlwind':  'Whirlwind 
pueblo.' — Matthews).  One  of  the  best 
preserved  of  the  pueblo  ruins  of  the  Chaco 
canj^on  group  in  n.  w.  New  Mexico.  It  is 
not  in  the  canyon  proper,  but  in  the  basin 
of  an  arroyo  tributary  to  it.  The  ruin 
lies  500  yds.  b.  of  the  wash,  at  the  base  of 
a  low  mesa,  about  10  m.  w.  and  5  m.  s.  of 
Pueblo  Bonito.  It  is  rectangular  in  form, 
having  3  wings  extending  to  the  s.,  one 
at  the  center  and  one  at  each  extremity 
of  the  main  building.  The  exterior  di- 
mensions of  the  parallelogram  occupied 
by  the  building  are  approximately  320  by 
270  ft.  The  2  courtu  formed  by  the  wings 
are  91  by  125  and  76  by  83  ft  respectivelv, 
the  former  being  inclosed  by  a  low  wall, 
the  latter  open.  Ten  circular  kivas  are 
built  within  the  walls  of  the  structure, 
the  largest  being  26  ft  in  diameter  and 
the  smallest  15  ft.  The  largest  rectangu- 
lar room  is  16i  by  17  ft,  the  smallest  7  oy 
11  ft.  The  walls  of  the  ruin  stand  30  ft 
above  the  plain.  Of  the  n.  exterior  wall 
120  ft  are  still  standing  to  above  the 
second  story.  Parts  of  a  fourth  story  wall 
are  still  in  place.  Probably  half  the  orig- 
inal walls  are  still  standing.  The  doors 
average  22  by  34  in.  in  size,  the  windows 
8  by  12  in.  Walls  and  corners  are  true 
to  the  plummet  and  try-square,  an  excep- 
tional occurrence  in  aboriginal  structures. 
The  remains  of  extensive  irrigation  works 
exist  in  close  proximity,  the  most  elabor- 
ate that  have  been  observed  in  the  San 
Juan  drainage.  (e.  l.  h.  ) 

Kinchuwhikiit  ( '  on  its  nose ' ) .  A  for- 
mer large  Hupa  village,  the  name  refer- 
ring to  its  situation  on  a  point  of  land  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  near  the 
N.  end  of  the  valley.  It  is  prominent  in 
Hupa  folk-lore.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Kintoau^hudkilt.— Ooddard,  Life  and  Culture  of 
the  Hupa,  13, 1903. 

Kineolith  ( *  place  of  scalp ' ) .  A  mission 
village  on  Nass  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  founded 
in  1867  and  settled  by  the  Niska.  Pop. 
267  in  1902,  251  in  1904. 

Kinegnagak.    A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  w.  Alaska;  pop.  92  in  1890. 
Kinegnagamiut—Eleventh   Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1893. 

Kinegnak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskuno 
village  on  C.  Newenham,  Alaska;  pop.  76 
in  1890.  This  is  also  the  Eskimo  name 
for  Razboinski,  q.  v. 

Kinefnapniut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska.  99, 1893. 
JLaiefnafamute-Ibi^r^ifgl^by  L^OOglC 
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KinenwidiBhianun  (KinH^u^  m^dishi^a- 
7iun).  The  Ea^le  phratry  of  the  Menomi- 
nee, consisting  of  the  Bald-eagle,  Crow, 
Raven,  Red-tail  Hawk,  Golden-eagle, 
and  Fish-hawk  gentes.— Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  I,  42,  1896. 

Kingateareang  (Qingaseareang).  A 
spring  settlement  of  Kinguamiut  Eskimo 
on  an  island  near  the  entrance  to  Nettil- 
ling  fjord,  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kingatok.  An  Ita  Eskimo  village  on 
Smith  sd.,  n.  Greenland. — Kane,  Arct. 
Expior.,  I,  32,  1856. 

Kingegan.  The  chief  village  of  the  Ki- 
nugumiut  Eskimo,  situated  inland  from 
C.  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska.  The  dialect 
here  spoken  is  the  same  as  that  U8e<l  on 
the  Diomede  ids.  Pop.  400  in  1880,  488 
in  1900. 

Kilii.— Bogoraa.  Chukchee,  21, 1904  (Yult  name). 
Kinf-A-fhe. — Beechey  (1827)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  241,  1902.  Kia«««hee.— Elev- 
enth Census,  Alaska,  165,  1893.  £nc-a-khi.— 
Baker,  ibid,  (quoted).  Kin^amute.— rctrofT  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Kinqeqan.— Dall, 
Alaska,  map,  1875  (changed  to  Kingegan  in  er 
rata,  628). 

Eingep  (Kiflep,  *big  shields*).  The 
largest  and  most  important  tribal  division 
of  the  Kiowa. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1079, 1896. 

Kingiak.     An  Aglemiut  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Naknek  r. ,  Bristol 
bay.  Alaska;  pop.  51  in  1890. 
Ft.  Buwarof.— Post- route  map,  1903.    Kenigayat.— 
Petrofl,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45,  WO.    Kinghiak.— Pe- 
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troff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  17, 1884. 
Post-route  map,  1903.  Kinuyak.— Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  164,  1893.  Buworof.— Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kingiktok.     An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  72°  bT. 
Kinfgigtok.— Meddelelser    om    (ironland,    viii, 
map,  1889. 

Kingmiktuk  (Qin^rmiAr^uy).  The  winter 
settlement  of  the  Ugjulirmiut  in  King 
William  land.— Boas  m  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1888. 

Kingnaitmiiit.  One  of  the  4  branches 
of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo  of  Baffin  land, 
formerly  settled  at  Pagnirtu  and  Kignait 
fiords,  but  now  having  their  permanent 
village  at  Kekerten;  pop.  86  in  1883. 
Their  summer  villages  are  Kitingujang 
and  Kordlubing. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  437,  1888. 

Kingnelling.  A  spring  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  at  the  s.  end  of  Home 
bay,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

King  Philip.  Metacom,  second  son  of 
Massasoit,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoag, 
who  attained  that  office  hin).self  through 
the  death  of  his  father  and  elder  brother 
in  1661-62,  and  to  the  English  wa^  better 
known  as  Philif)  of  Pokanoket,  or  King 
Philip.  He  vva.«  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  Indians  of  New  England.  For  9  years 
after  his  elevation  to  the  chieftaincy,  al- 
though accused  o^  slotting  against  the 


colonists,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his 
energies  to  observation  and  preparation 
rather  than  to  overt  actions  of  a  warlike 
nature.  He  even  acknowledged  himself 
the  king's  subject.  But  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish was  inevitable,  and  the  struggle  call«i 
King  Philip's  war  (1675-76)  broke  out, 
resulting  in  the  practical  extermination  of 
the  Indians  after  they  hati  inflicted  great 
losses  upon  the  whites.  The  ability  of 
King  Philip  is  seen  in  the  plans  he  made 
before  the  war  began,  the  confederacy  he 
formed,  and  the  havoc  he  wrought  among 
the  white  settlenfents.  Of  90  towns,  52 
were  attacked  and  12  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  bravery  of  the  Indians  was 
in  many  cases  remarkable.  Only  treach- 
ery among  the  natives  in  all  probability 


KING  PHi'.iP.     (after  Church,  prom  an  Old  Encraviiiio) 

saved  the  colonist*?  from  extinction.  In 
the  decisive  battle,  a  night  attack,  at  a 
swamp  fortress  in  Rhode  Island,  Aug.  12, 
1676,  the  last  force  of  the  Indians  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  Kin^  Philip 
■  himself  being  among  the  slain.  H  is  body 
was  subjected  to  the  indi^ities  usual  at 
that  time,  and  his  head  is  said  to  have 
l)een  exposed  at  Plymouth  for  20  years. 
His  wife  and  little  son  were  sold  ae  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies.  Widely  divergent 
estimates  of  King  Philip's  character  and 
achievements  have  l3een  entertained  by 
different  authorities,  but  he  can  not  but 
l>e  considered  a  man  of  marked  abilities. 
Weeden  (Ind.  Money,  12,  1884)  says: 
"  History  has  made  him  *King  Phihp,'  to 
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commeinorate  the  heroism  of  his  life  and 
death.  He  almoet  made  himself  a  king 
by  his  marvelous  energy  and  statecraft 

gut  forth  amon^  the  New  England  tribes, 
[ad  the  opposing  power  been  a  little 
weaker,  he  might  have  founded  a  tem- 
porary kingdom  on  the  ashes  of  the  colo- 
nies.*'^ King  Philip  has  been  the  subject 
of  several  poems,  tales,  and  histories. 
The  literature  includes:  Church,  History 
of  King  Philip's  War,  1836;  Apes,  Eulogy 
on  King  Philip,  1836;  Freeman,  Civiliza- 
tion and  Barbarism,  1878;  Mark  ham, 
Narrative  History  of  King  Philip's  War, 
1883.  (a.  F.c.) 

Kings  Siver  Indians.  A  collective  term 
for  Indians  on  Tule  River  res.,  Cal.,  in 
1885,  embracing  the  tribes  formerly  on 
and  about  Kings  r.,  some  at  least  of 
whom  were  the  Choinirani,  Wachahet, 
Iticha,  Chukaimina,  Michahai,  Holkoma, 
Tuhukmache,  Pohoniche,  and  Wimilche, 
according  to  Wessells  (Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  31, 1853).  The  num- 
ber gathered  under  this  name,  together 
with  the  Wikchamni  and  Kawia,  was  135 
in  1884. 

Kind's  RiTer  Indiaiu.—McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sesn.,  80, 1853. 

Kingna  (4ts  head').  A  Kinguamiut 
Okomiut  summer  vill^ee  at  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  s.  e.  Biaffin  land. 
Kingawa.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv, 
pL  1.  126, 1901.  Klngoua.— McDonald,  DIhcov.  of 
Hogarth's  Sd.,  86. 1841.  Qingua.~Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kingnamint  ( '  inhabitants  of  its  head ' ) . 
A  subtribe  of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo  living 
in  the  villages  of  Anamitung,  Imigen,  and 
Kinsaseareang,  at  the  head  of  Cumber- 
land  sd.,  and  numbering  60  in  1883. 
KimaksuJc  seems  to  have  been  a  former 
village. 

Kinaamint— Boas  in  Geog.  Bl&tt..  yiii.  33. 1885. 
K*uifiuuniut.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  80, 
69,  1«85.  Qinfuamiut.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
426   1S88. 

kinhiitshi  (*red  house'  [of  stone]). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

Kinlitd.— Matthews  iikJour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108,1890.  KiiiUt(aiii.~Ibid.  Kln/lt^L— Matthews, 
Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897.    Kin/It«i(iIne'.->Ibid. 

Kinhliihin  (Navaho,  *  black  house' ).  An 
important  pueblo  ruin  of  theChaco  canyon 
group  of  N.  w.  New  Mexico,  6i  m.  w.  and 
2  m.  s.  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  It  is  not  in 
the  canyon,  but  stands,  facing  e.,  on  a 
sand  hill  200  yds.  w.  of  a  dry  wash  which 
enters  the  Chaco  about  4  m.  below.  Its 
length  was  145  ft,  greatest  width  50  ft. 
A  semicircular  wall,  450  ft  long,  connects 
the  N.  E.  and  s.  e.  comers,  inclosing  an  ir- 
regular court.  In  the  wall  at  a  point  285 
ft  from  the  s.  e.  corner  of  the  building 
vas  a  circular  tower,  4  or  5  ft  in  diame- 
ter, which  muHt  have  been  from  20  to  30 
ft  high.  On  the  w.  side  50  ft  of  exterior 
wall  still  stands,  26  ft  above  the  debris 
and  38  ft  above  ground.  The  wall  is 
36  in.  thick  at  the  base^  diminishing  in 


thickness  a  few  inches  at  the  base  of  each 
additional  story.  Portions  of  a  fourth- 
story  wall  still  stand;  the  original  height 
was  5  stories.  The  masonry^  which  is  of 
dark-brown  sandstone,  consists  of  alter* 
nating  courses  of  large  and  small  stones. 
There  are  3  small  windows,  6  b);  8  in. 
Four  circular  kivas,  10  by  16  ft  in  di- 
ameter, are  built  within  the  walls,  and 
one,  35  ft  in  diameter,  partly  within  the 
front  wall  and  partly  within  the  court. 
The  smaller  kivas  are  built  within  rec- 
tangular rooms,  and  the  space  between 
the  room  and  the  kiva  walls  is  filled  in 
with  masonry.  An  ancient  system  of  ir- 
rigation works,  consisting  of  stone  dam, 
wasteway  reservoir,  and  ditches,  is  plainly 
traceable.  (b.  l.  h.) 

Kiniklik.  A  Chugachigmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  Prince  William 
sd.,  Alaska. 

Kiniokliok.— Schrader  (1900)  quoted  bv  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.    KkiUik.— Baker,  Ibid. 

Kinipeta  ('wet  country').  A  central 
Eskimo  tribe  on  the  w.  coast  of  Hudson 
bay,  extending  s.  from  Chesterfield  inlet 
'250  in.  Theyliunt  deer  and  muskoxen, 
using  the  skins  for  clothing  and  kaiak 
covers,  coming  to  the  coast  only  in  win- 
ter when  seals  are  easily  taken. 
Agatit.—Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Etiinog.  Am.,  in, 
X,  1876.  Kiaknukmiut^Boas  in  Bui.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XV,  6, 1901  (own  name).  Kimnepatoo.— 
Schwatka  in  Century  Mag.,  xxii,  76, 1881.  Kini- 
p«tu.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  450, 1888.  Kia- 
nepatu.—Boas  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  iii, 
96, 1885.  Kiimipetu.--Boa8  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
no.  80,  72,  1885. 

Kinkash.  A  Potawatomi  band,  so  named 
in  treaties  of  1832  and  1836.  Their  village 
or  reservation,  which  was  sold  to  the 
United  States  in  1836,  was  on  Tippecanoe 
r.,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind. 

Kia-Kash.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  701, 1873.  Kin-krash.— Chippewaynaung 
treaty  (1836),  ibid..  713. 

Kinkletsoi  (Navaho:  *  yellow  house*). 
A  small  pueblo  ruin  al>out  |  m.  n.  w. 
of  Pueblo  Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
arroyo,  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wail,  in 
Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  Its  ground- 
plan  is  a  perfect  parallelogram,  with  no 
inner  court.  Its  dimensions  are  135  by 
100  ft,  and  originally  it  probably  contained 
4  stories;  f ragmentsof  the  third  story  walls 
are  still  standing  from  20  to  25  ft  above 
the  ground.  The  masonry  consists  of 
blocks  of  yellow  sandstone,  averaging  8 
by  5  bv  3  in.,  fairly  well  shaped  and  laid 
in  adoi)e  mortar.  The  pueblo  walls  are 
from  18  to  24  in.  thick.  The  remaining 
doorways,  all  interior,  average  27  by  42  in. 
Three  circular  kivas,  18  to  22  ft  in  diam- 
eter, are  built  within  the  walls.  It  is  Ruin 
No.  8  of  Jackson  (lOth  Rep.  Hayden 
Snrv.,  1878).  (k.   i..   h.) 

Kinnasinde  (probably  Kinazhi^  or  Kivi- 
azhi^  *  little  pueblo').  The  Navaho  name 
of  a  Hiiiall,  ancient,  circular  pueblo  near 
Kintyel  (q.  v.),  Ariz.;  believe<l  to  have 
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been  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  latter 
place  as  a  summer  settlement.  See  Min^ 
deleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  lxvi,  91, 
1891;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  134, 
1904. 

Kinna-Kinde.^Mindeleff,  op.  cit.  Zmni  jui'n  '4.— 
Cushinff  quoted  by  Powell  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
xxxvllf,  1886  (confused  with  Kintyel). 

Kinnikinniok.  An  Indian  preparation 
of  tobacco,  sumac  leaves,  and  the  inner 
bark  of  a  species  of  dogwood,  used  for 
smoking  by  the  Indians  and  the  old  set- 
tlers and  hunters  in  the  W.  The  prep- 
aration varied  in  different  localities  and 
with  different  tribes.  Bartlett  quotes 
Trumbull  em  saying:  "1  have  smoked 
half  a  dozen  varieties  of  kinnikinnick 
in  the  N.  W.,  all  genuine.'*  The  word, 
which  has  as  variants,  kinnik-klimik, 
k'nickk'neck,  kinnikinik,  killikinnick, 
etc.,  is  derived  from  one  of  the  Cree  or 
Chippewa  dialects  of  Algonquian.  The 
literal  signification  is,  'what  is  mixed.* 
In  Chippewa,  kinikinige  means  *  he  mixes,* 
from  the  radical  kiniha^  *  mixed.*  The 
name  was  also  applied  by  the  white  hunt- 
ers, traders,  and  settlers  to  various  shrubs, 
etc.,  the  bark  or  leaves  of  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mixture:  Red  osier  (Cor- 
mis  dolonifera) f  be&rbeTTy  (Arclostaphijlos 
uva-ursi)j  silky  cornel  (Cornus  aericea)^ 
ground  dogwood  (C  canadensis).  Mat- 
thews f  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  170, 1903)  main- 
tains that  the  ordinary  sourt^  of  kinni- 
kinnick was  not  the  red  willow,  as  has 
often  l)een  said,  but  the  silky  cornel,  a 
species  of  dogwood,  l)earing,  especially  in 
winter,  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  red- 
bark  willow.     See  Smoking^  Tobacco. 

(a.  f.  c.) 

Kinthip.  The  foundation  of  social  or- 
ganization, and  hence  of  government,  the 
tangible  form  of  social  organization,  was 
originally  the  bond  of  real  and  legal  blood 
kinship.'  The  recognition  and  perpetua- 
tion of  the  ties  of  blood  kinship  were  the 
first  important  stt^ps  in  the  permanent 
social  organization  of  society. 

Among  the  North  American  Indians 
kinship  is  primarily  the  relation  subsist- 
ing between  two  or  more  persons  whose 
blood  is  derived  from  common  ancestors 
through  lawful  marriage.  Persons  be- 
tween whom  kinship  subsists  are  called 
kin  or  kindred.  Kinship  may  be  lineal 
or  collateral.  By  birth  through  the  nat^ 
ural  order  of  descent  kindred  are  divided 
into  generations  or  categories,  which  rep- 
resent lineally  and  collaterally  relation- 
ships or  degrees  of  kinship,  which  in 
turn  are  sometimes  modified  by  the  age 
and  the  sex  of  the  [u'rsons  so  affected. 
In  noting  the  degrees  of  kinship  in  the 
direct  line  all  systems  appear  to  agree  in 
assigning  one  degree  to  a  generation.  Thus 
is  developed  a  complex  system  of  rela- 
tionships. The  extent  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  system  in  any  case  vary  with 


the  Bocial  organization  of  the  people. 
These  degreee  of  kinship  may  be  called 
relationships,  and  they  define  more  or 
less  clearly  the  Btation,  rights,  and  obli- 
gations of  the  several  individuals  of  the 
kinship  group  specified.  The  distinction 
between  relationship  and  kinship  must 
not  be  confused,  for  there  are  persons 
who  are  related  but  who  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  kin. 

In  speaking  of  the  entire  body  of  a  group 
of  kindred  it  is  necessary  that  reference 
be  made  to  some  person,  the  propositus, 
as  the  starting  point.  In  general  every 
person  belongs  naturally  to  two  distinct 
families  (see  Family)  or  kinship  group*, 
namely,  that  of  the  lather  and  that  of  the 
mothei.  These  two  groups  of  kindred, 
which  before  his  birth  Were  entirely  dis- 
tinct for  the  purposes  of  marriage  and  the 
inheritance  of  property  and  certain  other 
rights,  privileges,  ana  obligations,  tmite 
In  his  pxerson  and  theteaftei*  form  only 
subdivisions  of  his  general  group  of  kin* 
dred,  and  both  these  groups  share  with 
him  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations 
of  kindred. 

There  are  two  radically  different  meth- 
ods of  naming  these  relationships;  the 
one  is  called  the  classiflcatory,  the  other 
the  descriptive  method.  In  the  deet^rip- 
tive  phrase  the  actual  relationship  be- 
comes a  matter  of  implication — that  fs,  the 
relationship  is  made  specific  either  by  the 
primary  terms  of  relationship  or  by  a 
combination  of  them.  Under  the  first, 
kindred  are  never  describe<l,  but  are  clas- 
sified into  categories  and  the  same  term 
of  relationship  is  applied  to  every  person 
belonging  to  the  same  category.  In  the 
descriptive  system  of  naming  kinship  de- 
grees there  is  usually  found  a  number  of 
classificatory  terms. 

There  has  been  prevalent  hitherto 
among  many  ethnologists  the  opinion  that 
the  tracing  of  descent  through  the  pater- 
nal line  is  in  most  cases  a  development 
from  the  system  of  tracing  descent  exclu- 
sively through  females,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  latter  system  is  antecedent  and 
more  primitive  than  the  former.  But  it 
is  not  at  all  cle^r  that  there  has  been  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  contention  any 
(conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  a  fact  or 
that  either  system  has  been  transformed 
from  the  other;  but  it  is  evident  that  such 
an  improbable  procedure  would  have 
caused  the  disregard  and  rupture  of  a  va^'t 
body  of  tabus — of  tabus  among  the  meet 
sacre<l  known,  namely,  the  tabus  of  incest. 

The  kinship  system  in  vo^e  amonj 
the  Klamath  Indians  of  Calilornia  and 
Oregon  is  apparently  typical  of  thoee 
tribes  in  which,  like  the  Kiowa,  both 
the  clan  and  the  gentile  systems  of  kin- 
ship are  wanting.  This  lack  of  either  s}-!»- 
tem,  so  far  8||i^|^(g^|^|§ characteristic  of 
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nearly  all  the  tribes  of  the  plains,  the  Pa- 
cific slope,  and  the  N.  W.  coast.  The  Kla- 
math system  recognizes  only  two  degrees 
in  ascending  above  and  only  two  in  de- 
scending below  the  propositus  in  the 
direct  line,  and  four  collateral  degrees  of 
the  paternal  line,  that  of  father's  brothers, 
that  of  father's  uncles,  and  then  that  of 
father's  sisters  and  that  of  father's  aunts; 
and  four  collateral  degreesof  the  maternal 
line,  that  of  mother's  sisters,  that  of 
mother's  aunts,  that  of  mother's  brothers, 
and  that  of  mother's  uncles,  or  eight  col- 
lateral degrees  in.all.  Hence  in  reckon- 
ing descent  below  himself  in  the  direct 
line  the  offspring  of  propositus  recog- 
nizes one  degree  of  kinship  below  the 
lowerof  the  two  admitted  by  his  father; 
but  in  the  ascending  direct  line,  the  off- 
spring of  propositus  does  not  recognize  as 
a  relation  the  higher  of  the  two  admitted 
by  his  father.  So  that  in  this  system  the 
circle  of  relationships  shifts  with  the  per- 
son selected  as  the  starting  point  of  the 
reckoning.  The  father  recognizee  rela- 
tions which  his  child  does  not  admit,  and 
the  child  recognizes  relations  which  the 
father  does  not  admit. 

Where  the  blood  ties  apijear  to  be  so 
limited  and  so  disregarded  in  the  social 
organization,  the  cohesion  of  the  tribe  is 
accomplished  more  or  less  satisfactorily 
through  military,  religious,  or  other  so- 
cieties. 

In  North  America  those  tribes  among 
whom  the  clan  system  prevailed,  with  the 
tracing  of  descent  through  the  female 
line,  became  the  most  important  peoples 
of  modem  times.  The  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Iroquois 
peoples  are  examples  of  this. 

Among  the  Omaha  a  man  must  not 
marry  in  his  own  gens.  A  law  of  mem- 
bership requires  that  a  child  belong  to  its 
fathers  gens.  This  is  descent  m  the 
male  line,  but  children  of  white  or  black 
persons  (negroes)  belong  to  the  gens  of 
the  mother,  into  which  they  are  forbid- 
den to  marry.  Moreover,  a  stranger  can 
not  belong  to  any  gens  of  the  tribe  be- 
cause there  is  no  ceremony  of  adoption 
into  a  gens.  A  man  is  prohibited  from 
marrying  a  woman  of  the  gens  of  his  fa- 
ther, as  the  women  of  this  gens  are  his 
grandmothers,  aunts,  sisters,  nieces, 
daughters,  or  granddaughters.  For  the 
same  reason  he  can  not  marry  a  woman 
of  the  gens  of  his  father's  mother,  but  he 
can  marry  a  woman  belonging  to  any 
other  gens  of  his  paternal  grandmother's 
phratJ^r,  as  she  would  not  be  of  his  kin- 
dred. 

Consanguineous  or  blood  kinship  em- 
braces not  only  the  gens  of  the  father, 
but  also  that  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mothers, and  these  kindred  with  refer- 
ence to  a  man  fall  into  fourteen  groups, 


and  with  reference  to  a  woman  into  fif- 
teen groups. 

Among  the  Omaha,  within  the  phratry 
in  which  gentes  exist,  those  who  occupy 
the  one  side  of  the  fire  are  not  regarded 
as  full  kindred  by  those  occupying  the 
other  side  of  the  fire,  and  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  intermarrying.  But  were 
it  not  for  the  institution  of  these  gentes 
or  quasi-kindred  groups  within  the  phra- 
tries,  a  man  would  be  compellM  to 
marry  outside  of  his  tribe,  for  the  reason 
that  all  the  women  of  the  tribe  would 
otherwise  Ixj  his  kindre<l  through  the 
previous  intermarriages  among  tne  ten 
original  ** gentes"  orphratries. 

The  Omaha  kinship  system  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  gentile  organiza- 
tion, tracing  descent  through  the  male 
line.  In  this  system  the  relationships  are 
highly  complex  and  the  terms,  or  rather 
their  approximate  English  equivalents, 
denotive  of  these  relationships  are  em- 
ployed with  considerable  latitude  and  in 
quite  a  different  manner  from  their  use  in 
English.  For  example:  If  the  propositus 
be  a  male  or  a  female,  he  or  she  would 
call  all  men  his  or  her  *  fathers '  whom  his 
or  her  father  would  call  'brothers*,  or 
whom  his  or  her  mother  would  call  her 
potential  *  husbands.'  He  or  she  would 
call  all  women  his  or  her  'mothers' 
whom  his  or  her  mother  would  call  'sis- 
ters', 'aunts',  or  'nieces',  or  whom  his 
or  her  father  would  call  his  potential 
'  wives.'  Moreover,  he  or  she  would  call 
all  men  'brothers'  who  are  the  sons  of 
such  fathers  or  mothers,  and  their  sisters 
would  be  his  or  her  'sisters.'  He  or  she 
would  call  all  men  his  or  her  'grandfath- 
ers' who  are  the  fathers  or  grandfathers 
of  his  or  her  fathers  or  mothers,  or  whom 
his  or  her  fathers  or  mothers  would  call 
their  mothers'  'brothers.'  He  or  she 
would  also  call  all  women  his  or  her 
'grandmothers'  who  are  the  real  or  po- 
tential wives  of  his  or  her  grandfathers, 
or  who  are  the  mothers  or  grandmothers 
of  his  or  her  fathers  or  mothers,  or  whom 
his  or  her  fathers  would  call  their  fathers' 
'sisters.' 

If  the  propositus  be  a  male  he  would 
call  all  males  his  'sons*  who  are  the  sons 
of  his  brothers  or  of  his  potential  wives, 
and  the  sisters  of  these  sons  are  his 
'daughters.'  If  the  propositus  be  a 
female  person  she  would  call  all  children 
of  her  sisters  her  'children*,  because  their 
father  is  or  their  fathers  are  her  potential 
or  actual  husband  or  husbands;  and  she 
would  call  those  males  her  'nephews* 
who  are  the  sons  of  her  brothers,  and  the 
daughters  of  her  brothers  would  be  her 
'  nieces.* 

If  the  proj)08itus  be  a  male,  he  would 
call  his  sister's 8(m  his  'nephew*  and  her 
daughter  his  ' niece; ;^but^lj5^g^^e 
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or  female,  the  propoflitus  would  call  all 
male  and  female  persons  who  are  the 
children  of  his  sons,  daughters;  nephews, 
or  nieces,  *  grandchildren  * ;  and,  m  like 
manner,  he  or  she  would  call  all  men 
*  uncles  *  whom  his  or  her  mothers  would 
call  their  *  brothers*,  and  would  call  all 
female  persons  'aunts'  who  are  his  or  her 
father's  sisters  as  well  as  those  who  are 
the  wives  of  his  or  her  uncles.  But  the 
father's  sisters'  husbands  of  a  male  person 
are  his  brothers-in-law,  because  they  are 
the  actual  or  potential  husbands  of  his 
sisters;  and  when  the  propositus  is  a 
female  person  they  are  her  actual  or 
potential  husbands. 

Any  female  person  whom  a  man's  own 
wife  calls  *  elder  sister'  or  'younger  sis- 
ter', her  father's  sister,  or  her  brother's 
daughter  is  his  potential  wife. 

Any  male  person  whom  a  man's  wife 
would  call  'elder  brother'  or  *  younger 
brother'  is  his  brother-in-law;  also  any 
other  male  person  who  is  the  brother  of 
his  wife's  niece  or  of  his  brother's  wife. 
But  his  wife's  father's  brother  is  his  grand- 
father, not  his  brother-in-law.  although 
his  sister  is  his  potential  wife.  When 
his  brother-in-law  is  the  husband  of  his 
father's  sister  or  of  his  own  sister,  his  sis- 
ter is  his  grandchild,  and  not  his  poten- 
tial wife.  A  male  person  is  the  brother- 
in-law  of  a  man  if  ne  be  the  husband  of 
the  sister  of  the  other's  father,  since  that 
man  could  marry  his  (the  other's  own) 
sister,  but  his  aunt's  husband  is  not  his 
brother-in-law  when  he  is  his  own  uncle 
or  his  mother's  brother.  Any  male  per- 
son is  the  brother-in-law  of  the  man  whose 
sister  is  his  wife.  But  since  his  sister's 
niece's  husband  is  his  sister's  potential 
or  actual  husband,  he  is  his  son-in-law, 
because  he  is  his  daughter's  husband. 

A  male  or  female  person  would  call  any 
male  person  his  or  her  'son-in-law'  who  is 
the  husband  of  his  or  her  daughter,  nie(»e, 
or  grandchild,  and  his  father  is  his  or  her 
son-in-law.  When  a  male  person  or  a 
female  person  would  call  the  father  of  his 
or  her  daughter-in-law  his  or  her  *  grand- 
father,' her  brother  is  his  or  her  grandson. 

A  male  or  female  person  would  call  anj 
other  female  person  who  is  the  wife  of  his 
or  her  son,  nephew,  or  grandson,  his  or 
her  'daughter-in-law';  and  the  mother 
of  his  or  her  son-in-law  is  so  called  by 
him  or  her. 

The  father,  mother's  brother,  or  grand- 
father of  a  man's  wife,  of  his  potential 
wife,  or  of  his  daughter-in-law  (the  last 
beinff  the  wife  of  his  son,  nephew,  or 
grandson )  is  the  grandfather  ( or  father- 
in-law)  of  that  man.  Any  female  person 
who  is  the  mother,  mother's  sister,  or 
grandmother  of  a  man's  wife,  of  his  po- 
tential wife,  or  of  his  daughter-in-law  (a 
wife  of  his  son,  nephew,  or  of  his  grand- 


son) is  the  grandmother  (or  mother-in- 
law)  pf  that  man. 

By  the  institution  of  either  the  clan 
(q.  V.J  or  the  gens  system  of  determining 
and  nxing  degrees  of  relationship,  kin- 
ship through  males  or  through  femalefl 
acquired  increased  importance,  because 
under  either  form  of  organization  it  signi- 
fied 'clan  kin'  or  'gentile  kin'  in  contra- 
distinction to  non-gentile  kin.  The 
members  of  either-  were  an  organized 
body  of  consanguine!  bearing  a  common 
clan  or  gentile  name,  and  were  bound 
together  by  ties  of  blood  and  by  the  fur- 
ther bond  of  mutual  rights,  privileges, 
and  obUgations  characteristic  of  the  clan 
or  the  gens.  In  either  case,  *  clan  kin'  or 
'gentile  kin '  became  superiorto  other  kin, 
because  it  invested  its  members  wjth  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  the 
clan  or  gens. 

Where  a  man  calls  his  mother's  sister 
'  mother',  and  she  in  turn  calls  him  her 
'son',  although  she  did  not  in  fact  give 
him  birth,  the  relationship  must  in  strict- 
ness be  defined  as  a  marriage  relation- 
ship and  not  as  a  blood  relationship. 
Under  the  clan  or  the  gentile  system  of 
relationships  kinship  was  traced  equally 
through  males  and  through  females,  but 
a  broad  distinction  was  made  between 
the  paternal  and  the  maternal  kindred, 
and  the  rights,  privileges,  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  line  through 
which  descent  was  traced  were  far  more 
real  and  extensive  than  were  those  of  the 
other  line.  Among  North  American  In- 
dians kinship  through  males  was  recog- 
nized j  ust  as  constantly  as  kinship  throu^ 
females.  There  were  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
grandsons  and  granddaughters,  traced 
through  males  as  well  as  through  females. 
While  the  mother  of  a  child  w^as  readily 
ascertainable,  the  father  was  not,  but  be- 
cause of  this  uncertainty,  kinship  through 
males  was  not  therefore  rejected,  and 
probable  fathers,  probable  brothers,  and 
probable  sons  were  placed  in  the  category 
of  real  fathers,  real  brothers,  and  real 
sons. 

In  every  Iroquois  community  the  de- 
gree of  security  and  of  distinction  which 
every  member  of  the  community  en- 
joyed, depended  chiefly  on  the  number, 
the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  his  kin- 
dred, hence  the  tie  uniting  the  members 
of  the  kinship  group  was  not  lightly  or 
arbitrarily  broken. 

It  appeirs  that  where  the  clan  organi- 
zation IS  in  vogue  the  adoption  (q.  v.)  of 
alien  persons  was  customary. 

With  descent  in  the  female  line  a  male 
person  had  in  his  clan  grandfathers  and 
girandmothers,  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles,  rarely  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  grandsons  and  granddaughters,  some 
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lineal  and  some  collateral;  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  exception  of  uncles,  he  had 
the  same  relationships  oatside  of  his  clan, 
and  fathers,  aunts,  sons  and  daughters, 
and  cousins,  in  addition.  A  woman  had 
the  same  relationships  in  the  clan  as  a 
man,  and  in  addition  sons  and  daugh- 
ters; and  at  the  same  time  she  had  the 
sacfie  relationships  outside  of  her  clan  as 
had  the  man. 

In  certain  communities  there  are  terms 
in  use  applied  to  polyandrous  and  polygy- 
nous  marriage  relations.  For  instance,  in 
Klamath  the  term  p*tceke^p  denotes  ( 1 )  the 
relationship  of  the  two  or  more  wives  of  a 
man,  and  (2)  the  relationship  of  two  or 
more  men  (who  may  be  brothers)  who 
marry  sisters  or  a  single  woman  among 
them.  And  in  the  Cree  the  term  nU^difim^ 
employed  by  both  men  and  women,  signi- 
fies *  my  (sexual)  partner' ;  for  example, 
a  wife  will  apply  this  term  to  the  cowite  of 
the  husband  or  husbands;  and  the  term 
nikusdk  is  applied  by  one  man  to  another 
with  whom  ne  shares  a  wife  or  wives,  or 
to  whom  he  han  loaned  his  own  wife. 
This  term  is  employed  also  as  a  term  of 
friendship  among  men. 

The  distinction  between  one's  own 
father  and  mother  and  the  other  persons 
so  called  was  sometimes  marked  by  the 
use  of  an  explanatory  adjective,  *real,' 
*true,'  or  the  like;  sometimes  by  calling 
all  the  others  *  little  fathers'  or  *  little 
mothers.  * 

The  following  chart,  which  applies  es- 
pecially to  the  Haida,  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  a  two-clan  system  with  female 
descent,  self  being  maie: 


Clan  of  Self 


Mother 


Elder 
brothers 


St»lf 


Younger 
brothers 


Nephews 
nieces 


Uncles 
(husbands 
of  aunts, 
who  be- 
come 
fathers-in- 
law  of  self 

and  of 
brothers) 


In  paternal  succession  analogous  series 
of  terms  of  relationship  develop. 

The  persons  belonging  to  one's  own 
clan  being  accounted  blood  relations, 
marriage  with  any  of  them  was  not  per- 
mitted, and  where  there  were  many  clans 
this  prohibition  usually  extended  to  the 
father's  clan  also.  After  marriage,  terms 
of  affinity  corresponding  to  'father-in- 
law,'  *  mother-in-law,'  'brother-in-law,' 
and  *  sister-in-law,'  were  applied  not 
only  to  persons  who  could  be  so  desig- 
nated in  English,  but  to  all  members 
of  the  same  clans  of  corresponding  age 
and  sex  as  well.  Where  there  were  but 
two  clans  the  terms  of  affinity  might  be 
applied  to  those  wiio  had  previously  been 


known  as  uncles,  aunts,  uncles'  chil- 
dren, nephews,  and  nieces,  as  indicated 
in  the  above  table. 

Where  clans  did  not  exist  blood  rela- 
tionship was  recognized  on  both  sides  as 
far  as  the  connection  could  be  remem- 
bered, and  marriage  with  any  person 
within  this  circle  was,  generally  speaking, 
lees  usual  than  with  one  entirely  outside, 
though  such  marriages  were  not  every- 
where prohibited,  and  in  some  cases 
were  actually  preferred.  There  was  the 
same  custom,  however,  of  extending  the 
terms  of  relationship  to  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, such  as  the  brothers  of  one's 
father,  and  the  sisters  of  one's  mother. 
Among  the  Salish  tribes  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, who  appear  to  have  had  a  special 
fondness  for  recording  genealogies,  the 
number  of  terms  of  relationship  is  very 
greatly  increased.  Thus  four  or  even  "five 
generations  back  of  that  of  the  parents 
and  below  that  of  the  children  are  marked 
by  distinct  terms,  and  there  are  distin- 
guishing terms  for  the  first,  second,  third, 
and  youngest  child,  and  for  the  uncle, 
aunt,  etc.,  according  as  one's  father, 
mother,  or  other  relative  through  whom 
the  relationship  exists  is  living  or  dead, 
and  different  terms  for  a  living  and  a 
dead  wife.  There  are  thus  25  terms  of 
relationship  among  the  Lillooet,  28  among 
the  Shuswap,  and  31  amon^  the  Squaw- 
mish.  By  way  of  illustration,  the  kin- 
ship system  of  the  last-mentioned  tribe 
is  subjoined  (see  Boas  in  Rep.  on  N.  W. 
Tribes  of  Can.,  136,  1890): 

1.  Direct  relationship.  Haukweyuk^ 
great-great-great  grandparent  or  great- 

Opposite  Clan  or  Clans 


Aunts 
(mother-in-law) 

1 
Aunts  or  uncles' 

children 

(from  whom  come 

wife,  brothers*  wives) 


sons  and  daughters 


Fathers  (of  self, 
brothers,  sisters) 


Male  cousins 
(from  whom  come 
sisters'  husbands) 


great-great  grandchild;  tsopeyuk,  great- 
great-grandparent  or  great-great-grand- 
child; gtshamik^  great-grandparent  or 
great-grandchild;  »6^/,  grandfather,  grand- 
mother, great-uncle,  or  great-aunt;  emoiSy 
grandchild,  grandnephew,  or  grandniece; 
wan,  father;  chisha,  mother;  men^  child; 
«eefn//, eldest  child;  anontatsh^  second  child; 
menchechit,  third  child;  taut,  youngest 
child;  kupkuopitSf  brothers,  sisters,  and 
cousins  together;  kuopitSy  elder  brother 
or  sister,  or  father's  or  mother's  elder 
brother's  or  sister's  child;  skaky  younger 
brother  or  sister,  or  father's  or  mother's 
younger  brother's  or  sister's  child ;  mchoitl, 
cousin. 
2.  Indirect   relationship,     (a)    When 
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the  intermediate  relative  is  alive:  sisi^ 
father's  or  mother's  brother  or  sister; 
staeatlf  brother's  or  sister's  child ;  cheinashy 
wife's  or  husband's  cousin,  brother,  or 
sister;  or  cousin's  brother's  or  sister's  wife 
or  husband;  soak,  son-in-law,  daughter- 
in-law,  father-in-law,  or  mother-in-law; 
akutimSy  any  relative  of  a  husband  or  wife. 
(b)  When  the  intermediate  relative  is 
dead:  uotsaegoiU^  father's  or  mother's 
brother  or  sister;  sumemaiU,  brother's 
or  sister's  child;  chaiae,  wife's  or  hus- 
band's cousin,  brother,  or  sister,  or 
cousin's  brother's  or  sister's  wife  or  hus- 
band; slikoaitl^  son-in-law,  daughter-in- 
law,  father-in-law,  or  mother-in-law. 

3.  Indirectaffinity.  ^^e/,  wife's  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  or  stepfather's  or 
stepmother's  father  or  mother;  skaman^ 
aunt's  husband  or  stepfather;  skechisha, 
uncle's  wife  or  stepmother;  skemeu^  step- 
child; skemaiSy  grandson's  or  granddaugh- 
ter's wife  or  husband;  skesaaky  wife's  or 
husband's  stepfather  or  stepmother,  or 
stepchild's  husband  or  wife. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  these  are 
reciprocal  terms,  and  such  were  very 
common  in  Indian  kinship  systems,  used 
between  persons  of  different  generations, 
as  above,  or  sometimes  between  persons 
of  opposite  sex  of  the  same  generation, 
such  as  huslmnd  and  wife.  Out  of  14 
terms  in  Klamath  and  Modoc  11  are 
reciprocal.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons of  different  sexes  will  often  indicate 
the  same  relative,  such  as  a  father  or  a 
mother,  by  entirely  different  terms,  and 
different  terms  are  applied  to  those  of  a 
person's  own  phratry  and  to  members  of 
the  opposite  one,  while  the  Iroquois  use 
the  equivalent  for  'brother'  for  persons 
inside  and  outside  the  tribe  indiscrim- 
inately. In  all  tribes,  no  matter  how 
organized,  a  distinction  is  made  l)etween 
the  elder  and  the  younger  members  of 
the  generation  of  self,  at  least  between 
older  and  younger  members  of  the  same 
sex. 

The  terms  corresponding  to  'grand- 
father' and  'grandmother,'  except  among 
a  few  peoples,  like  the  Salish,  were  ex- 
tende<l  to  all  those  of  a  generUtion  older 
than  that  of  the  parents  and  sometimes 
even  to  persons  of  that  generation,  while 
the  term  for  'grandchild'  was  applied 
to  very  young  people  by  old  ones  quite 
indiscriminately.  There  w  ere  also  terms 
to  indicate  the  potential  relationship  of 
husband  and  wife,  applied  by  a  man  to 
his  wife's  sisters,  his  aunt,  or  his  niece, 
not  l)ecau8e  she  was  or  had  been,  but  be- 
cause she  might  become,  his  wife,  as  usu- 
ally hapf>ens  to  the  wife's  sister  after  the 
wife's  death. 

Besides  the  natural  impoH  of  terms  of 
kinship,  they  were  employed  metaphor- 
ically in  a  great  number  of  ways,  as  to 


indicate  respect,  to  avoid  the  use  of  a 
man's  personal  name,  to  indicate  the  clan 
or  phratry  to  which  a  person  belonged, 
or  to  indicate  the  possession  of  special 
privileges.  Naturally  enough,  they  often 
took  the  place  of  clan  or  even  tnoal  des- 
ignations, a  fact  which  undoubtedly  has 
led  to  serious  errors  in  attempts  to  trace 
the  history  of  Indian  tribes.  Again,  they 
were  applied  to  animals  or  supernatural 
beines,  and  with  the  Haida  this  use  was 
intended  to  mark  the  fact  that  the  being' 
in  question  belonged  to  such  and  such  a 
phratry  or  that  a  representation  of  it  was 
used  as  a  crest  in  that  phratry.  As  this 
classification  of  animals  by  phratries  or 
clans  is  often  traced  l)ack  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  a  human  being  and  an  animal, 
we  have  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  kin- 
ship quite  l)eyond  any  civilized  concep- 
tions. See  Clan  and  GenSy  Family y  Social 
Organizaiion.  (j.  n.  b.  H.     J.  r.  s. ) 

Kinteoaw,  Kinteooy,  Kinte  Kaye,  Kin- 
tioka.     See  Cantico. 

Kintpnatli  ('having  the  water-brash' — 
Gatschet;  also  spelled  Keintpoos,  but 
commonly  known  as  Captain  Jack).  A 
subchief  of  the  Modoc  on  the  Oregon- 
California  border,  and  leader  of  the  hos- 
tile element  in  the  Modoc  war  of  1872-73. 

The  Modoc,  a  warlike  and  aggressive 
offehoot  from  the  Klamath  tribe  of  s.  e. 
Oregon,  occupied  the  territory  immedi- 
ately to  the  s.  of  the  latter,  extending 
across  the  California  border  and  includ- 
ing the  Lofet  r.  country  and  the  famous 
Lava-bed  region.  They  had  been  par- 
ticularly hostile  to  the  whites  up  to  1864, 
when,  under  the  head  chief  Sconchin, 
they  made  a  treaty  agreeing  to  go  upon  a 
reservation  established  on  Upper  Kla- 
math lake  jointly  for  them  ana  the  Kla- 
math tribe.  The  treaty  remained  unrati- 
fied for  several  years,  and  in  the  mean- 
time Jack,  with  a  dissatisfied  band  num- 
bering nearly  half  the  tribe  and  including 
about  70  fighting  men,  continued  to  rove 
about  the  Lost  r.  country,  committing 
frequent  depredations  and  terrorizing  the 
settlers.  He  claimed  as  his  authority  for 
remaining,  in  spite  of  the  treaty,  a  per- 
mission given  by  an  Indian  agent  on  the 
California  side.  With  some  diflaculty  he 
was  finally  induced  in  the  spring  of  1870 
to  go  with  his  band  upon  the  reservation, 
where  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was  already 
established  under  Sconchin.  He  re- 
mained but  a  short  time,  however,  and 
soon  left  after  killing  an  Indian  doctor, 
who,  he  said,  was  responsible  for  two 
deaths  in  his  own  family.  He  returned 
to  Lost  r.  demanding  that  a  reservation 
be  assigned  to  him  there  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  his  home  country  and  that  it 
was  impossible  to  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Klamath.  One  or  two  confer- 
ences were  arranged  both  by  the  military 
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and  civil  authorities,  but  without  shak- 
ing his  purpose,  and  it  l^ecame  evident 
that  he  was  planning  for  a  treacherous 
outbreak  at  tne  first  opportunitv.  At  a 
final  conference,  Nov.  27,  1872,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  go  on  the  reservation  or 
to  discuss  the  matter  longer,  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Indians  was  so  threatening 
that  an  order  was  sent  the  military  at  Ft 
Klamath  to  put  him  and  his  head  men 
under  arrest.  The  attempt  was  made  by 
Capt.  Jackson  with  36  cavalrymen  at 
Jack's  camp  on  Lost  r.,  Oreg.,  Nov.  29, 
but  the  Indians  resisted,  killing  or  wound- 
ing 8  soldiers  with  a  loss  to  themselves  of 
15.  The  Modoi*,  led  by  Jack,  fled  into 
the  impenetrable  Lava-beds  on  the  s. 
shore  of  Rhett  (Modoc  or  Tule)  lake, 
just  across  the  California  border,  killing 
'a  number  of  settlers  on  the  way.  Those 
under  Sconchin  remained  quietly  on  the 
reservation. 


KINTPUA8H     (after    MEACHAm) 

The  war  was  now  l>egnn,  and  vohi!\teer 
companies  were  organized  to  as^Hist  the 
small  body  of  troops  available.  A  num- 
l>er  of  friendly  Modoc,  Klamath,  and 
other  Indians  also  enlisted.  The  Modoc 
poflition  was  so  strong  with  rocks  and 
caves  and  hidden  passages  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  the  troops  to 
enter  with  any  prospect  of  success.  On 
Dec.  22,  1872,  the  Indians  attacked  a 
waeon  train  with  ammunition  supplies 
and  a  skirmish  ensued  in  which  one  or 
two  were  killed  on  each  side.  On  Jan. 
17,  1873,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Col. 
Greer  to  storm  the  Modoc  stronghold  by 
the  entire  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers, 
nambering  nearly  400  men,  assisted  by  a 
howitzer  battery,  but  after  fighting  all 
day  among  the  rocks  against  a  concealed 
foe  the  troops  wereobligeti  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  9  killed  and  30  wounded. 


Soon  afterward  civil  indictments  for  mur- 
der were  procured  by  the  settlers  against 
8  Modocs  concerned  in  the  killing  of  set- 
tlers. Another  conference  was  apjKjin  ted 
under  a  r^ular  peace  commission,  con- 
sisting of  Gen.  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  Indian 
superintendent  A.  B.  Meacham,  Rev.  E. 
Thomas,  and  Indian  agent  L.  S.  Dyar. 
By  agreement  with  Jack,  the  commission- 
ers, together  with  Frank  F.  Riddle  and 
hislndian  wife,  Toby  (Winema),  as  inter- 
preters, met  Jack  and  several  of  his  men 
near  the  Modoc  camp,  Apr.  11,  1873,  to 
debate  terms  of  settlement.  Hardly  had 
the  talk  begun  when,  by  premeditated 
treachery.  Jack  gave  a  signal,  and  draw- 
ing a  revolver  from  his  breast  shot  Gen- 
eral Canby  dead,  whfle  his  companions 
attacked  the  other  commissioners,  killing 
Mr  Thomas  and  putting  5  bullets  into 
Meacham,  who  fell  unconscious.  The 
others  escaped,  pursued  by  the  Indians 
until  the  latter  were  driven  off  by  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  who  came  up  just  in 
time,  one  of  the  officers  having  already 
been  killed  in  the  same  treacherous 
fashion  by  another  party  of  the  same 
band. 

Active  measures  were  now  put  into  oper- 
ation and  a  company  of  VVarmspring  In- 
dian scouts  from  n.  Oregon,  under  Donald 
McKay,  was  secured  to  assist  the  troops 
in  penetrating  the  maze  of  the  Lava-beds. 
With  these  and  the  aid  of  the  field  guns 
the  Mo<loc  were  soon  compelled  to  vacate 
their  stronghold  and  take  refuge  in  the 
rocks  farther  along  the  lake  shore.  On 
Apr.  26  a  search  detachment  of  about  85 
men,  under  Lieuts.  Thomas  and  Wright, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Indians 
from  cover,  with  the  loss  of  26  killed,  in- 
cluding both  officers,  besides  16  wounded. 
In  conseciuence  of  this  defeat  Col.  Jeffer- 
son C.  Davis,  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia,  restored  control 
of  operations  to  Col.  Wheaton,  who  had 
been  temporarily  superseded  by  another 
offi(;er.  Other  minor  encounters  took 
place,  in  one  of  which  Jack  in  person  led 
the  attack,  clad  in  the  uniform  which  he 
had  stripped  from  Gen.  Canby.  By  this 
time  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting, 
and  many  of  Jack's  warriors  had  deserted 
him,  while  he,  with  the  rest,  had  vacated 
the  Lava- beds  entirely  and  taken  up  a 
new  position  about  20  m.  farther  s.  The 
pursuit  was  kept  up,  and  on  May  22, 1873, 
a  party  of  65  hostiles  surrendered,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders.  Others  came  in  later,  and  on 
June  1  Jack  himself,  with  his  whole  re- 
maining party,  surrendered  to  Capt.  Perry 
at  a  camp  some  miles  e.  of  Clear  lake, 
N.  w.  Cal.  The  whole  military  force  then 
opposed  to  him  num])ered  985  regulars 
and  71  Indians,  while  he  himself  had 
never  had  more  than  about  80  warriors, 
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who  were  now  reduced  to  50,  besides 
about  120  women  and  children.  The 
whites  had  lost  65  killed,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  including  two  Indian  scouts, 
with  63  wounded,  several  mortally.  The 
Modoc  prisoners  were  removed  to  Ft  Kla- 
math, where,  in  July,  6  of  the  leaders 
were  tried  by  court-martial  for  the  mur- 
der of  Gen.  Canby,  Mr  Thomas,  and  the 
settlers,  and  4  of  them  condemned, 
namely.  Jack,  youngSconchin,  Black  Jim, 
and  Boston  Charley,  who  were  hanfi;ed 
together  Oct.  3,  1873,  thus  closing  what 
Bancroft  calls  "their  brave  and  stubborn 
fight  for  their  native  land  and  liberty — ^a 
war  in  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
able that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
aboriginal  extermination.'*  The  remain- 
der of  the  band  were  not  permitted  to 
rejoin  their  people  on  Klamath  res.,  but 
were  deported  to  the  s.  e.  comer  of  Okla- 
homa, where  a  part  of  them  still  remain. 
See  Modoc.  Consult  Bancroft,  Hist.  Ore- 
gon, II,  1888;  Commissioner  qf  Ind.  ASb. 
Sleports  for  1872-73;  Dunn,  Massacres  of 
the  Mts.,  1886;  Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,ii,  1890.  (j.  m.) 

Kintyel  (Navaho:  KintyH,  or  Kinty^li, 
from  kin  *  pueblo  house',  tyd  *  broad': 
*  broad  house.' — Matthews).  An  unusu- 
ally large,  ancient,  circular  pueblo  ruin 
on  Leroux  wash,  about  23  m.  n.  of  Navajo 
station,  on  the  S.  F.  Pac.  R.  R.,  Ariz. 
According  to  Zufii  tradition  the  village 
was  built  bv  the  HIeetakwe,  during  the 
migration  of  the  Bear,  Crane,  Frog,  Deer, 
Yellow-wood,  and  other  Zufii  clans.  The 
Zufii  origin  of  the  pueblo  has  been  borne 
out  by  archeological  study  of  the  ruins. 
SeeCushingin  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxviii, 
1886;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  91- 
94,  1891;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
124,  1904. 

H^aho-ta-pithl-tAIe.— Gushing  quoted  by  Powell 
in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.^xxviii.  1886  (Zufii  name). 
K'in'i  K'el.— Ibid.  Xia-Tiel.— Mindeleff  quoted 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxiv,1887.  Pueblo Orande.— 
Mindeleffin  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  91, 1891. 

Khityel.  A  ruined  pueblo  in  Chaco 
canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  figures  in  Nav- 
aho legend  as  in  course  of  erection  during 
one  of  their  early  migratory  movements, 
and  later  as  a  ruin.  It«  builders  are  not 
known. 

Kiatail.— Bickford  in  Century  Ma^c..  XL.  903.  Oct. 
1890.  Kintyel.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  224,  1890.    Klntye'U.— Ibid. 

Kina^amiat.  An  Eskimo  tribe  of  Alaska, 
inhabitmg  the  region  of  C.  Prince  of 
Wales  on  Kaviakpenin.  About  1860  they 
overran  the  country  as  far  as  Selawik  r.\ 
oppressing  other  tribes  and  collecting  an- 
nual tribute  from  the  Kaviagmiut.  They 
now  visit  the  shores  of  Kotzebue  sd.  to 
barter  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  are  the 
keenest  trailers  among  the  Eskimo  and 
the  most  vicious,  perhaps  from  longer  in 
tercourse  with  whalemen.  Their  dialect 
is  more  guttural  than  that  of  the  Kaviag- 


miut and  other  tribes  of  Alaska,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Yuit.  They  numbered 
400  in  1880,  652  in  1890.  Their  vilUgee 
are:  Eidenu,  Kingegan,  Mitletukenik, 
Nuk,  Pikta,  Shishmaref,  Sinauk,  and 
Takchuk.  For  illustrations  of  types  see 
Efikimo. 

Kinefua.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimo  in  Alaska, 9, 1890. 
Kinfee'ffa-mat.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
16, 1877.  Kifiugmut.— Rep.  U.  8.  Bur.  Ed.,  arc.  of 
Infn  No.  2,  chart,  1901.  Kiaunmat.— Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899.  Kinik  Kate.-Rep. 
U.  8.  Bur.  Ed.,  op.  cit.  Czmi.— Bogoraa,  Choi- 
chee,  21,  1904  (Yuit  name:  'the  inhabitant  of 
Kihi,'  i.  e.,  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.). 

Kinnhtoiah  (GyidnadA^ekSy  'people  of 
the  rapids*).  A  former  Tsimshian di\1- 
sion  and  town  near  Metlakatla,  Brit  Col. 
Gyidaadi'eks.— Boas  in  Zeitsch.  fdr  Ethnol.,  232, 
1888.  Keen-ath-toiz.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am., 
app.,  1869.  Kenath  toi  ex.— Howard,  Notee  on 
Northern  Tribes  visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kia- 
nato-ikt.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  818, 1885.  Ehb^ 
tonoks.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Kinolitoiali.-Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabe,  Brit  Col.,  114b,  1884. 

Kinyaah  (Navaho:  Ki^a'\  *high 
house.* — Matthews).  A  small  rained 
pueblo  about  30  m.  s.  and  5  m.  w.  of  Pueblo 
Bonito,  on  the  Thoreau  road,  n.  w.  New 
Mexico.  It  is  in  the  Chaco  drainage,  but 
on  an  open  plai  n.  The  rai  n  is  rectangular, 
166  by  90  ft,  and  without  an  inclosed  court; 
the  foundations  are  true  to  the  cardinal 
points  and  a  perfect  paral lelogram.  Some 
circular  depressions  indicate  the  former 
presence  of  kivas.  A  small  wing  30  ft 
square  is  at  the  s.  b.  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. A  portion  of  the  w.  wall  stands  30  ft 
hiffh  and  partly  incloses  a  laree  kiva  which 
still  stands  3  stories  high.  The  material  is 
dark-brown  laminat^  sandstone,  which 
must  have  been  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains 3  m.  away.  The  stones  used  were 
the  largest  employed  in  the  construction 
of  an^  of  the  Cnaco  canyon  group  of 
buildings,  to  which  group  Kinyaah  is 
evidently  related  by  all  cultural  affinities 
that  have  been  discovered.  Some  small 
pueblo  ruins  exist  near  by,  and  a  large  irri- 
gation ditch  and  two  reservoirs  are  dis- 
cernible, (e.  L.  H.) 

Kio.  The  Pine  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 
Jemez,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  cian 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 
Oi  Pecos. 

Kfotsaa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop^  ix,  351,  189S 
(Isad,  or  tsadsh,-  'people').  ICotaaa'.— Ibid. 
(Pecos  form). 

Kiooh'a  Tribe.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Wil- 
liams Lake  agency,  Brit.  Col.,  numbering 
45  iq  1886,  the  last  time  the  name  ap- 
pears.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1886,  232. 

Kiohero  ( '  where  reeds  float  *— Hewitt). 
A  former  Cayuga  settlement  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  n.  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  N.  Y. 
It  was  occupied  by  descendants  of  incor- 
porated Hurons  and  other  prisoners.  In 
1670  yie  French  had  there  the  misaon 
of  St  Etienne.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kiohero.— Jes.  Rel .  for  1870. 68. 1858.  Saaaio.— ZeL«^ 
bergpr  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover,  Kanadega  and 
Geneva,  MS. ,  fi.  A.  E.   Saint XstioBiie.—Jes.  Rel.  for 
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1670,  eS,  1868.  Saint  Stephen.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. , 
HI,  251,  1858.  Thihero.— Conover,  op.  cit.  Tieh- 
ero.— Ibid.    Tiohero.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1669, 14, 1858. 

Ki-on-twog-ky.    See  Coniplanter. 

Kiota.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Shasta  and  several  small  Athapascan 
tribes  of  s.  Oregon  as  being  hostile  to 
white  settlers  in  1854.  They  numbered 
only  8  and  their  name  was  possibly  that 
of  their  leader.— Ambrose  m  H.  K.  Ex. 
Doc.  93,  34th  Ck)ng.,  1st  sees.,  90,  1856. 

Kiowa  (from  G(V4-gwti,  or  Kd^-i-gwu, 
*principal  people,'  their  own  name).  A 
tribe  at  one  time  residing  about  the  upper 
Yellowstone    and    Missouri,   but    better 
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known  as  centering  about  the  upper  Ar- 
,  kansas  and  Canadian  in  Colorado  and  Ok- 
lahoma, and  constituting,  so  far  as  present 
knowledge  goes,  adistinctlinguisticstock. 
They  are  noticed  in  Spanish  records  as 
eariy,  at  least,  as  1732.  Their  oldent  tra- 
dition, which  agrees  with  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Shoshoni  and  Arapaho, 
locates  them  about  the  junction  of  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  and  Gallatin  forks,  at  the 
extreme  head  of  Missouri  r.,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  Virginia  City, 
Mont  They  afterward  moved  down  from 
the  mountains  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Crows,  with  whom  they  have  since 
continued  on  friendly  terms.  From  here 
they  drifted  southward  along  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  driven  by  the  Chevenne 
and  Arapaho,  with  whom  thev  nnally 
made  peace  about  1840,  after  which  they 
commonly  acted  in  concert  with  the  latter 
tribes.  The  Sioux  claim  to  have  driven 
them  out  of  the  Black  hills,  and  in  1805 
they  were  reported  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as 


living  on  the  North  Platte.  According  to 
the  Kiowa  account,  when  they  first 
reached  Arkansas  r.  they  found  their  pas- 
sages opposed  by  the  Comanche,  who 
claimed  all  the  country  to  the  s.  A  war 
followed,  but  peace  was  finally  concluded, 
whentheKiowacrossedovertothes.  side 
of  the  Arkansas  and  formed  a  confedera- 
tion with  the  Comanche,  which  continues 
to  the  present  day.  In  connection  with 
the  Comanche  they  carried  on  a  constant 
war  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  Mex- 
ico and  Texas,  extending  their  incursions 
as  far  s. ,  at  least,  as  Durango.  A  mong  al  r 
the  prairie  tribes  they  were  noted  as  the 
most  predatory  and  bloodthirsty,  and 
have  probably  killed  more  white  men  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers  than  any  ot 
the  others.  They  made  their  first  treaty 
with  the  Government  in  1837,  and  were 
put  on  their  present  reservation  jointly 
with  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Apache  in 
1868.  Their  last  outbreak  was  in  1874-75 
in  connection  with  the  Comanche,  Kiowa 
Apache,  and  Cheyenne.    While  probably 
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never  very  numerous,  they  have  lH*en 
greatly  reduced  by  war  and  diseiise. 
Their  last  terrible  blow  caine  in  the 
spring  of  1892,  when  measles  and  fever 
destroyed  more  than  300  of  the  three 
confederated  tribes. 

The  Kiowa  do  not  have  the  gentile  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  inter- 
marriage among  the  divisions,  of  which 
they  have  six,  including  the  Kiowa 
Apache  associated  with  them,  who  form 
a  component  part  of  the  Kiowa  camp 
circle.     A  8event^^d|gi^i^^^uato,  is 
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now  extinct.  The  tribal  divi.^ions  in  tlie 
..^rder  of  tlie  camp  circle,  from  tlie  en- 
tran?&vat  the  e.  southward,  are  Kata, 
Kogui,  Kaipwu,  Kincep,  Semat  (i.  e., 
Apache),  and  Kongtalyui. 

Aithouph  brave  and  warlike,  the  Kiowa 
are  considered  inferior  in  most  respects 
to  the  Comanche.  In  jierson  they  are 
dark  and  lieavily  built,  forming  a  marked 
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contrast  to  the  more  slender  and  brighter 
com^)lexioned  prairie  tribes  farther  n. 
Their  language  is  full  of  nasal  and  chok- 
ing sounds  and  is  not  well  adapted  to 
rhythmic  composition.  Their  pre^jent 
chief  is  Gui-piigo,  *  Ix)ne  Wolf,'  but 
his  title  is  disputed  byApiatan.  They 
occupied  the  same  reservation  with  the 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  Apache,  between 
Washita  and  Red  rs.,  in  s.  w.  Oklahoma; 
but  in  1901  their  lands  were  allotted  in 
severalty  and  the  remainder  oi)enedtoset- 
tlement.  Pop.  1,1(55  in  1905.  Consult 
Mooney,  Ghost-dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  |)t.  I,  189(),  and  (Calendar 
Historyof  theKiowa,  ITtliRep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt.  I,   1898.  (j.  M.) 

Be'«hntch4.— Mooney  in  llth  Ron.  B.  A.  E.,1078, 
1896  (Kiowa  Apache  name).  O&hia^as.— Kscu- 
dero,  NoticiiLM Nuevo Mexico,  87, 1H49.  Oahiguu.— 
Ibid., 83.  Oai-a-wa».— U.K.  Rep.  299.44th  (N.ng..lHt 
sesH.,  1, 1876.  Oaigua. — Spanish  doc.  of  1735cite<i 
in  Rep.  Columb.  Hist.  Expos.  Madrid,  323,  1S95. 
Caiguaras.— Pimcntel.  Cuadro  Descr.,  ii,  347,  I860 
(given  a.s  ('omanche  divi.sion).  Oaihuaa.— Doc.  of 
1828  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog.  Mcx..  26o.  1870.  Oaiwaa.— 
Amer.  Pioneer,  i,  2ii7,  1842.  Oargua. — Spanish 
doc.  of  1732  cited  in  Rep.  ('ohimb.  Hi.st.  Exp<rs. 
Madrid,  323, 1895  (for  Caigna).  Cayanwa.— Ivcwis, 
Travels.  15,  1809  (for  Cavauwa).  Oay-au-wa.— 
Orig.  .Tour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  100, 1905.  Cay- 
au-wah.— Ibid.  Oayouaa.— Barreiro,  Ojeadasobre 
Nuevo  Mcx.,  app.,  10,  1832.  Oayguaa.— Villa 
Seizor,  Teatro  Amer.,  pt.  2,  413.  1748  (common 
Spanish  form,  written  also  raygiia-s).  Cayohuas. — 
Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethinol.  and  Archeeol., 


ni,  43,  1892.  Gaynni.— Sen.  Rep.  18,  SlstCoiij^., 
l8t  Ni'88.,  185.  1850  (lor  Cayguas).  GUwis.— H.  R. 
Rep.  299, 44th  C)ong. ,  1st  seas. ,  1 ,  1876.  Datfimpa'ta.— 
Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  148,  ISW  (Hi- 
dat8a  name,  perhaps  a  form  of  Witapalhatu  or 
Witapfttu).  Oahe'wa.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  1078, 1896  (Wichita  and  Kichai  name).  O&M- 
rwii.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  148,  1898. 
Oai'wa.— lA  Flesche  cited  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
148,  1898  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name),  enasaa.— 
Texas  State  archives,  Nov.  15, 1785  (probably  mis- 
print of  Caiguas).  Xaiawat.->Oallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  20, 1848.  Ka'i^wik.— Moonev 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. E.,  1078, 1896 ('principal people'': 
proper  tribal  name).  Kaiowan.— Hodge.  MS.  Pue- 
blo notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  name).  Kai-o- 
waa.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.Rep.,lli.  pt.  1, 31. 1856. 
Kaiowe.— (}at«*chet  cited  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
X  xxiv,  1888.  Kai-wa.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,148.  1H98  (Comanche  name;  also  Kai-wft.  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1078, 1896).  Zai-wane'.— Hodge,  MS. 
Pueblo  notes",  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Picuris  name). 
Kawa.— La  Flesche,  infn.  (Omaha  name).  Ka- 
was  '  n.  Dor.  72,  20th  Cong.,  2d  nes-'^.^KM,  IK^. 
KnytignJAi.-"l^«-'nt  ilf^tJ)  Iti  H.  li,  IHk".  7**,  ftDtl] 
I'liii^.,  Isl  M'»^.,  11,  IMH.  laTswayi.— Fik(\ 
Kx|mmL,  Jlp|^,  HI,  73,  ISIO.  Eayowa.-^l&tjHchv't. 
Kiiw  MS  ,  H.  A.  E..  W7f<  iK^nm  litid  Tt>fitawa 
nuiucL  Kayotre',— rmUchet  lu  Am.  A[}tiiiiMi.riaii, 
r V ,  J^l ,  1  m .  KMf9wiL^-i  i  m y«< m,  Ci\H'k  MS, ,  B .  A. 
SL ,  1HS;>  ( 4  reek  name) .  Kayugriiiaiu — fient  i  184<>  \  iU 
Schimlcnifl,  Iriil.  Tribe*,  I.  Hi.  lH!il.  Ea'yawa.^ 
rkim'i%  Katjwa  MS,  \i^nh  ,  B,  A-  E,  1SS2  ^lujsa 
niiiTicK  Keawat.— Prtner  H^'S)  in  Sclirnilfjaft, 
1  n  <1 .  T  ri ^ "  s,  1 1  r ,  AiKl,  1  H.^3,  Keawayv. — Funi  ham. 
Travels,  2l(,  1843,  Ki'-i-wl,— LjL'wia  and  Clark. 
Kist'overicf,  :i7,  mm.  Kiawai.—I't^icRiJt  ( tltU* 
ill  Frt'iich,  Hifiit,  €«ill.  La.,  n.  sl^  1,  IfiS,  ]8e!». 
KiAway i. — Qnniitln  in  T Dans.  Am.  Rthiiol.,  1^J(-^.  ,11, 
tvil.  ^'^in.  Ki'p-waJi,— ling,  Juiir,  hamU  nn4 
I  iHik.  1,  mi,  riOI.    Eisawaa.-<iHU]ttln  in  Tmruu 

Am.  Aiiii'j,  tide.  II,  la:?,  mm  fmisprmt).    kem- 

wa«,— Wilte*,  i\  ^^  Expl.  Kxpert,  i\%  ITS,  IMS 
<mi*^priTit  1.     KiobieaBi.—Miilipptyiiix,     M*i[*    oi 

ITtfciLil.  CuL,  171^1  H>'***itjly  lb*>  Rfuue;  thtn  rtiifl  the 

:l  fiinii'i  f-tllniiviTiig  tire  evident y  from  tin?  i^iirly 

1  n  1 J r h  f I  »f  i ti  tj ultiuah ti.  et c.  u    Kioiman .  -    A  rn  J 1 1  c, 

Mn(i  (ff  >'   A.<  ITFii^.    Kiahuiiaiiaai.— i*  :" 

.Mla5.    mthp   5,    lT7ii>     Sioualiaa. — Qrth 

»|imE<d  l»y  Sjn'ii,  Kttrly  Vi'V  ,   14X  ]h  ^ 

id»'tiil('ii]  h.     Kiovaa.— ^ullhMii.H'ri,    J^nu,    1m    itip 
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Pacific,  1, 158, 1858  (misprint) .  Kiowaha.— Davis, 
El  (JriuKO,  17, 1867.  Kioway.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  240. 
1834  (official  geographic  form;  pron.  Kai'-o-wa). 
Kiowaya.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  80.  1814. 
Kiwaa.— Kendall,  Santa  F6  Exped.,  l^198,  1844 
(given  as  pronunciation  of  Caygua).  Xo'mpabi'- 
anta.— Mo<iney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  149,  1898 
('  large  tipi  flaps ':  name  sometimes  used  by  the 
Kiowa).  Koxnpa'go.—Ibid.  (abbreviated  form  of 
Ko'mpabi'ftnta).  Kuyawaa.— Sage,  Scenes  in 
Rocky  Mta.,  167. 1846.  Kwtt'da.— Mooney  In  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1078, 1896  ('going out':  old  name  for 
themHelves).  KyawaTt.— Pike  (1807),  Exped.. 
app. ...  16. 1810.    K^^tj-I^S^l^f^^^^)  to 
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UsLtgtt,  D6c.,  n,  201,  1877  (mentloiied  with  Gat- 
tacka,  or  Kiowa  Apache:  believed  by  Mooney  to 
be  perhaps  the  Kiowa) .  Manrhout.-^La  Sal le  ( ca. 
1680),  ibldy  168.  Mtyoahc— Coxe,  Cafolana, 
map,  1741.  Ka'la'nl.—Mooney in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
149,  1898  ('many  aliens':  collective  Navaho 
flame  for  Bouthem  plains  tribes,  particularly  tbe 
Comanche  and  Kiowa).  Ke-oi'-be-nen-a.^HAy- 
den.Ethnog.  and  Philol.Mo.Val.,a26,  1862.  2«'- 
•hlhinrna.— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1078, 
1896  ('river  men':  Arapaho  name).  Kitohihv— 
Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq..i  v,  281, 1881.  Owayi.— Hil- 
dreth.  Dragoon  Campaigns,  162,  1836  (probable 
misprin  t  of  KioWay s ) .  auichuan.— La  Harpe  ( 171 9 ) 
In  Margry.  J)6c.,  vi,  278. 1886  (probably  identical: 
c^o).  Quiohohouaiii.— Baudry  deei  Lozii^refl,  Voy. 
&  la  Le.,  244.  1802.  Ouiouaha.—Joutel  (1687)  in 
Margry.  D6e.,  lil,  409,  1878.  auiottahan.— Iber- 
rille,  ibid. .  i V,  464, 1880.  Riaaa.— Kenned v,  Texaa, 
I,  189.  1841  (misprint).  Ryawaa.— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  app.,  867,  1822  (misprint).  Ryuwai.— 
Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  85,  1814  (misprint). 
•hiah*i-na'-wut-tsit^*a'nl-o.  —  Hayden,  Ethnog. 
And  Philol.Mo.Val.,  290,  1862  (improperly  given 
00  the  Cheyenne  name  and  renaere<3 '  rattlesnake 
people*:    f!h!'shtn6at.sUa'npo.    *  snake    people,' 
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is  the  Cheyenne  name  for  the  Comanche). 
Te'pdi'.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  149,  1898 
(* coming  out':  ancient  name  used  to  designate 
themselves;  may  have  been  substituted  for  Kwu'- 
•da) .  Tepk'i'fiago.— Ibid.  ('  people  coming  out' :  an- 
other form  of  Tc^pdfl).  Tideing  Indians.— Orig. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190, 1904.  Vi'tapatu'i.— 
Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  149, 1898  ( name  used 
by  the  Sutaya  Cheyenne).  Watahpahata.— Mal- 
lery  in  4th  Rei>.  B.  A.  E.,  109, 1886.  Wate-pana- 
toM.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  85.  1814  (mi.s- 
print).  Watepaneto.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  xii, 
1848  (misprint).  Weta-hato.— Lewin,  Travels,  15, 
1809  (misprint).  Wetapahato.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  84,  map,  1814.  We-te-pi-hi'-to.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Travels,  36, 1806.  WetopahaU.— Mallery 
in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  109,  1886.  Wettophato.— 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.,  app.,  366,  1822.  Wi'- 
ta-pa-ha.— Riggs-Dorsey,  Dakota-Eng.  Diet..  579, 
1890.  Witapa'liat.— Moonev  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1078,  1898  (Cheyenne  form  of  Witapahji'tii). 
Wi'tapalia'tu.— Ibid,  ('i.sland  butte  people':  Da- 
kotaname).  Witapa'tu.— Ibid.  (Cheyenne form). 
Wittp'atu.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  150, 1898. 
Wi-tup-a'-tu.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  290, 1862  (Cheyenne  name  for  Kiowa;  incor- 
rectly given  as  their  name  for  tbe  Comanche). 


EiowA  ApAohe.  A  stnflll  Athapaecan 
tribe,  associated  with  the  Kiowa  from 
the  earliest  traditional  period  and  form- 
ing? a  component  part  of  the  Kiowa  tribal 
circle,  altnough  preserving  itu  distinct 
language.  They  call  theinselvea  Na-i- 
shafl-dina,  *ourpeople\  In  the  earliest 
French  records  of  the  17th  century,  in 
Lewis  and  Clark's  narrative,  and  in  their 
first  treaty  in  1837,  thev  are  called  by  va- 
rious forms  of  *Gattacka',  the  name  by 
which  they  are  known  to  the  Pawnee; 
and  they  are  pos^iblv  the  Kaskaia,  *Bad 
Hearts',  of  Long  m  1820.  The  Kiowa  call 
them  by  the  contemptuous  title  Semtit, 
*  Thieves',  a  recent  substitute  for  the  older 
generic  term  Tagiii,  applied  also  to  other 
Athapascan  tribes.  They  are  commonly 
known  as  Kiowa  Apache,  under  tlie  mis- 
taken impression,  arising  from  the  fact  of 
their  Athapascan  affinity,  that  they  are  a 
detached  band  of  the  Apache  of  Arizona. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  never  had  any 
political  connection  with  the  Apache 
proper,  and  were  probably  unaware  of 
their  existence  until  about  a  century  ago. 
A  few  Mescalero  Apache  from  New  Mex- 
ico are  now  living  with  them,  and  indi- 
viduals of  the  two  tribes  frequently  ex- 
change visitH,  but  this  friendly  intimacy 
is  of  onlv  60  or  80  vears'  standing.  The 
Kiowa  Apache  did  not  emigrate  from 
the  S.  W.  into  the  plains  country',  but 
came  with  the  Kiowa  from  the  n.  w. 
plains  region,  where  they  lay  the  scene 
of  their  oldest  traditions.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Kiowa  Apache,  like  the  cognate 
Sarsi,  have  come  down  along  the  e.  base 
of  the  Rocky  mts.  from  the  great  Atha- 
pascan bodv  of  the  Mackenzie  r.  basin 
mstead  of  along  the  chain  of  the  sierras, 
and  that,  finding  themselves  too  weak  to 
stand  alone,  they  took  refuge  with  the 
Kiowa,  as  the  Sarsi  haye  done  with  the 
Bla(;kfeet.  As  they  are  practically  a  part 
of  the  Kiowa  in  everything  but  language, 
they  need  no  extended  separate  notice. 
Their  authentic  history  begins  nearly  70 
years  earlier  than  that  of  the  Kiowa,  they 
being  first  mentioned  under  the  name 
Gattacka  by  Lit  Salle  in  1681  or  1682,  writ- 
ing from  a  post  in  what  is  now  Illinois, 
lie  says  that  the  Pana  ( Pawnee)  live  more 
than  200  leagues  to  the  w.  on  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  and  are 
"neighbors  and  allies  of  the  (iattacka 
and  Manrhoat,  who  are  s.  of  their  vil- 
lage and  who  sell  to  them  horses  which 
they  probably  steal  from  the  Spaniards 
in  New  Mexico."  It  is  therefore  plain 
that  the  Kiowa  Apache  (and  formerly 
also  the  Kiowa)  ranged  even  at  this  early 
perio<i  in  the  same  general  region  where 
they  were  known  more  than  a  century 
late'r,  namely,  l>etween  the  Platte  and  the 
frontier  of  New  Mexico,  an<l  that  they  al- 
ready had  horses  taken  from  the  Spanish 
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settlements.  It  appears  also  that  they  were 
then  in  friendship  with  the  Pawnee,  im- 
less,  as  seems  more  probable,  by  Pana 
is  meant  the  Ankara,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Pawnee  proper  and  old  trading  friends  of 
the  Kiowaand  the  Kiowa  Apache.  From 
the  fact  that  they  traded  horses  to  other 
tribes,  and  that  La  Salle  proposed  to  sup- 
ply himself  from  them  or  their  neighbors,^ 
it  18  not  impossible  that  they  sometimes' 
visited  the  French  post  on  Peoria  lake. 
In  1719  La  Harpe  speaks  of  them,  under 
the  name  of  Quataquois,  as  living  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tawakoni  and  other 
affiliated  tribes  in  a  village  on  the  Cimar- 
ron near  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas, 
in  the  present  Creek  Nation,  Okla.  In 
1805  Lewis  and  Clark  described  the 
Kiowa  Apache  as  living    between    the 


PACER  ("PESO"),  A    KIOWA    APACHE   CHIEF 

heads  of  the  two  forks  of  Cheyenne  r.  in 
the  Black-hills  region  of  n.  e.  Wvoming, 
and  numbering  300  in  25  tipis.  The 
Kiowa  then  lived  on  the  Nortn  Platte, 
and  both  tribes  had  the  same  alliances 
and  general  customs.  They  were  rich  in 
horses,  which  they  sold  to  the  Ankara 
and  Mandan.  In  1837,  in  connection 
with  the  Kiowaand  Tawakoni,  the  Kiowa 
Apache  (under  the  name  Kataka)  made 
their  first  treaty  with  the  Government. 
Their  subsecjuent  history  is  that  of  the 
Kiowa.  In  1853  they  are  mentioned  as 
a  warlike  band  ranging  the  waters  of 
Cana<lian  r.  in  the  same  great  plains  oc- 
cupied by  the  Comanche,  with  whom 
they  often  joined  in  raiding  expeditions. 
By  the  treaty  of  Little  Arkansas  in  1865 
they  were  detached  at  their  own  request 


from  the  Kiowa  and  attached  to  the  Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  on  account  of  the  un- 
friendly attitude  of  the  Kiowa  toward  the 
whites ;  but  the  arrangement  had  no  prac- 
tical force,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Medicine 
Lodge,  in  1867,  they  were  formally  re- 
united with  the  Kiowa,  although  a  part  of 
them  continued  to  live  with  the  Chey- 
enne an^i  Arapaho  until  after  the  reaS- 
justment  at  the  close  of  the  outbreak  of 
1874-75.  In  keeping  with  the  general 
conduct  of  the  tribe  they  remained  peace- 
able and  friendly  throughout  these 
troubles.  In  1891  their  population  was 
325;  together  with  the  Kiowa  they  suf- 
fered terribly  in  1892  from  an  epidemic 
of  measles  and  fever,  losing  more  than 
one-fourth  of  their  number.  In  1905 
they  numbered  only  155.  (  j.  m.  ) 

ApaohM.— Fitzpatrick  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  52.  18C0. 
Apaches  of  ArkansM  Eiver.— Whitfield  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  255. 1855.  Apaohet  of  the  Plaint.— Pope  (1854) 
in  Fac.  R.  R.  Surv. .  ii,  17. 1855.  Bad-hearta.— Loof , 
Exped.,  II,  103, 1823.  Cahata.— LewiB  and  Clark, 
Jour.,  28, 1840  (misprint).  Gaaoey.— This  name  in 
its  various  forms  is  the  Caddo  designation  for 
the  Apache  of  the  plains,  including  the  Kiowa 
Apache;  it  was  usually  applied,  however,  to  the 
Lipan  (q.  v.).  Gantigefl.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de 
la  Conguista,  382. 1742.  Oataha.— Lewis,  Trav.,  15, 
1809.  Oa'takA.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  38, 1806. 
Cattako.— Ibid.,  23.  Cuttako.— Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  1,710, 1832.  Eaikwita — Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  245.  1898.  Esaaqueta.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  175, 1875.  EstoqueU.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep, 
B.  A.  E.,  245, 1898  (sometimes  but  improperly  ap- 

Slied).  Oantu.--Gatechet.  Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  £.. 
S,  1884  ('liars':  Caddo  name).  Gataea.— La  Salle 
(1682)  in  Margry.  D6c.,  ii,  168, 1877.  Oataka,— Har- 
ris, Coll.  Voy .,  I,  map,  685, 1705.  Gata'ka.— Mooney 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  245,  1898  (Pawnee  name). 
Gattacka.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^.,  ii,  201, 
1877.  GIna's.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  24l>, 
1898  ( Wichita  name) .  Gil'ta'k.— La  Flesche  quoted 
by  Mooney,  ibid.  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
"Km,  ka.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  101, 1905 
(given,  with  a  query,  as  a  Canadian  French  nick- 
name). K^ntM.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
245, 1898  ('liars':  Caddo  name  for  all  Apache  of 
the  plains).  K^-patop.— Ibid.  (*  knife- whetters': 
Kiowa  name).    Kareses.— McKenney  and  Hall, 


Ind.  Tribes,  III,  81,  1854  (misprint). 
I^ng.  Exped^^iijlOl,  1823  ('bad  hearts',  possibly 
identical).  Kaskaya. —  Amer.  Pioneer,  ii,  189, 
1843.  Easkia.  — Drake.  Bk.  of  Inds..  viil,  1848. 
Ka-ta-kas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  527, 1837.  Kataxka.— 
Gatechet,  inf  n  (Pawnee  name).  Kattekas.— P^ 
nicaut  (1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n. s..  i,  158, 
note,  1869.  Kiowa  Apaches.— Clark,  Ind.  Sign 
Lang.,  33, 1885.  ETsfiiHits.— Mooney  in  17th  R^. 
B.  A.  £.,  245,  1898  (Kichai  name).  Matagea.— 
Bancroft,  N.  Mex.  States,  i,  640,  1886  (misprint). 
Kfitsi&ii&-taiL£u.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
245, 1898  ('whetstone  people':  Cheyenne  name). 
Nadeicha.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iii.  409. 
1878  (possibly  identical).  Nadfiaha-dAia.— Moonev 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  245,  1898  ( '  our  people ' :  own 
name).  Ka-i-shai-dina.  —  Mooney,  infn.  1904. 
Na-ishi  Apaohe.— Gat^chet  quoted  by  Powell  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxv,  1888.  Naniiohia.-^outel 
(1687)  in  Margry.  D6c..  in,  409,  1878  (possibly 
identical).  Natafe.— Carets  (1776)  quoted  by 
Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  a50, 1864.  Nataf»ea.— Mota- 
Padilla,  Hist,  de  laC^nqui8ta,616,1742.  Katafea.— 
Sanchez  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  93, 1866. 
Natajeds.~Rivera,  Diario  y  Derrotero,  leg.  950, 
1736.  Natajes.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in.  695. 
1882.  Hatale.— 18th  century  doc.  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  ibid..  594.  Faoer  hand  of  Apaehea.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  43,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  3. 
1872.  Prairie  Apaches.— Whitfield  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  298,  ia54.  (laataquois.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Margry,  IX^c,  vi,  289.  1886.    (^uataquon.— Beau- 
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rain,  ibid.,  note.  B^daUomte-k'iiigo. — Mooney  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  245,  1898  ('weasel  people': 
Kiowa  name).  Bemat.— Ibid,  ('thieves':  Kiowa 
name).  Ti'gag£la.— Hodge,  Pueblo  MS.  notes. 
1896  (Jemez  name  for  Apache  tribes,  including 
Kiowa  Apache).  Tagui.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  246. 1898  (an  old  Kiowa  name).  Tigu- 
ktHsh.— Hodee  quoted  by  Mooney,  ibid.  (Pecos 
name  for  all  Apache).  Tashln.— Mooney,  ibid. 
(Comanche  name  for  all  Apache).  Tna'Ub- 
hinS'iia.— Mooney,  ibid.,  245  ('saw-fiddle  men': 
Arapaho  name).  Tha'kiutaii.— Ibid.  (Arapaho 
Tariant) .  Yabipait  Natag^.-<3arc^  ( 1776) ,  Dkry. 
452, 1900.  YaTipai^-Hatiui.— Garc4s  (1776)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  pt.  1, 114, 
1890. 

Kiowan  Family.  A  linguistic  ?roup  first 
identified  as  a  distinct  stock  by  Albert 
Gallatin  in  1853^  but  fonnallv  placed  in 
the  list  of  families  by  Powell  (7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  84,  1891).  The  name  is  from 
Kiovoa  (q.  v. ),  that  of  the  only  tribe  in- 
cluded in  the  family. 
=Kiaways.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  402,  1863.  =»Kioway.— Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep. ,  in,  pt.  3, 55, 80, 1856  (based  on  the  Kioway,  or 
Calgua,  tribe  only ) ;  Buschmann,  Spuren  der  aztek. 
Sprache,  432,  433,  1859;  Latham,  Elem.  Comp. 
Philol.,  444,  1862  ("more  Paduca  than  aught 
else  " ) .  =i£yowe.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq. ,  280, 
Get.  1882. 

*  Kipana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tanos, 
8.  of  the  hamlet  of  Tejon,  lat.  35°  2(K,  San- 
doval CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  inhabited  in 
1598  when  visited  by  Ofiate,  and  prob- 
ably as  late  as  1700. 

Onipana.— Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  155,  1893 
(misprint).  Ki-pa-na.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in.  126, 1890.  Ki-pan-na.— Bandelier.  ibid., 

IV,  109,  1892.  Qaipana.— Gfiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In4d.,  XVI,  114, 1871. 

Kipaya  towni  ( also  called  ' '  Red  towns, ' ' 
"War  towns*').  A  group  of  former 
Creek  towns,  governed  by  warriors  only, 
and  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Tdlvxi-mikagi,  or  peace  towns.  The  fol- 
lowing were  said  to  belong  to  this  division : 
Kawita,  Tukabatchi,  Hlaphlako,  Atasi, 
Kailaidshi,  Chiaha,  Osotchi,  Hotalihu- 
yana,  Alibamu,  Eufaula,  Hillabi,  and 
iCitchopataki.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Ke-pan-yaa.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  52,  1848. 
Xipkya  towns. —Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
121,1884.    Eed  (towna).— Ibid. 

Kipniak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  the  s.  arm  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska 

Xip-nai-ik.— Dall  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Xipaiaguk.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884.  Kipniak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Kipniak.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Bthnol.,  I,  map,  1877.  Kramalit.— Rink,  Eskimo 
Tribes,  83,  1887.  Kripniyukamiut.— Coast  Surv. 
chart  cited  by  Baker,  op.  cit. 

Kiriihkittii.  A  Wichita  subtribe.— 
J.  O.  Dorsey,  inf  n,  1881. 

Kirokokhoche  ( KV-ro-W-qo-tcCy  *  red- 
dish black  bear  cub ' ) .  A  subgens  of  the 
Tunanpin  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238,  1897. 

Kiaakobi  (Hopi:  'ladder- town  place*). 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Hopi  people  of 
Walpi,  at  the  n.  w.  base  of  the  East  mesa 
of  Tusayan,  n.  b.  Ariz.  It  was  ap- 
parently occupied  during  the  mission  pe- 
riod ( 1629-1680) ,  then  abandoned  and  the 
present  pueblo  of  Walpi  built.    The  ruins 


of  the  Francisi'an  mission  here  are  called 
Nushaki  by  the  Hopi,  probably  from  the 
Spanish  muay  'mass,'  and  the  Hopi  H, 
'house.'  See  Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  fe.  A. 
E.,  580, 1901,  and  articles  cited  below. 
KiiikoM.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  21, 1891. 
Kitakovi.— Fewkesin  Am.  Antnrop.,  vii,  395, 1894. 
Niieaki.— Ibid.  KiUhaki.— Fewkes  In  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E. ,  678, 585, 1898.    Old  Walpi.— Ibid. ,  686. 

KiBhakoqnilla  Two  Delaware  villages, 
taking  their  name  from  a  chief,  formerly 
existing  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  was 
about  the  present  Kishacoquillas,  Miflain 
CO. ;  the  other,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  chiefs  later  residence,  was  on  French 
cr.,  about  7  m.  below  Meadville,  Craw- 
ford CO. 

Kishakoquilla.— Alden  (1834)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  8.,  VI,  162, 1837  (in  Crawford  co.).  Kiahe- 
qaeohkela.— Lattr4,Map,  1784 (in  Huntingdon  co.). 

Kishgagass  (*  place  of  ancestor  Ga- 
gass' ).  A  Kitksan  division  and  town  on 
Babine  r.,  an  e  tributary  of  the  Skeena, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  241  in  1904. 
Ki»-^-ga«.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  416, 1898.  KiagefM.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2,  73, 1906.  Kis-go-gas.— 
Ibid.,  431,  1896.  Kiilh-ga-ga«8.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xix,  278,  1897.  KiahgahgaliB.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1872.  Kishke-gat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  272, 1889. 
Kiskagaks.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  114b.  1881.  Kiugarrase.— Horetzky,  Canada 
on  Pacific,  212,  1874.  Kiss-ge-gaaa.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  252, 1891.  Kit-ka-ga».— Dawson  in  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  20B,  1879-80.  KitMgai.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1869, 663, 1870.  Kit«-ge-goo«.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
368, 1896.    Kita-go-gaae.— Ibid.,  280, 1894. 

Kiihi.  ThePantherclanoftheCaddo.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1896. 

Kishkakon  (Chippewa:  Hshki,  'cut' 
(past  participle);  anOf  from  anowty  'tail 
to  have,'  especially  a  bushy  tail;  hence, 
'those  who  have  cut  tails,'  referring  to 
the  naturally  short  tail  of  the  bear. — 
Hewitt).  The  Bear  gens  or  band  of  the 
Ottawa,  usually  found  associated  with 
two  other  bands,  the  Sinago  or  Black 
Squirrel ,  and  the  Keinouche  or  Pike.  In 
1658  the  Kishkakon  were  allied  with 
about  500  Christian  Tionontati  Hurons, 
who  occupied  contiguous  territory,  aml^ 
they  were  neighbors  of  the  Potawatomi, 
who  at  this  time  occupied  the  islands  at 
tbe  outlet  of  Green  bay  and  the  mainland 
to  the  southward  along  the  w.  shores  of 
L.  Michigan.  Father  AUouezfound  theee 
three  bands  occupying  a  single  village  at 
La  Pointe  du  Saint  Esprit,  near  the  pres- 
ent Bayfield  J  Wis.,  in  1668.  For  three 
years  tne  Kishkakon  refused  to  receive 
the  gospel  announced  to  them  by  Father 
Allouez;  but  in  the  autumn  of  1688  they 
resolved  in  council  to  accept  the  teaching 
of  the  Christian  doctrine.  The  Kishka- 
kon, having  been  invited  to  winter  near 
the  chapel  at  La  Pointe  du  Saint  Esprit, 
left  the  otber  bands  to  draw  near  the  mis- 
sion house.  Marquette  found  them  di- 
vided into  five  "bourgades."  In  1677 
they  were  with  the  Hurons  at  Macki- 
naw, Mich.,  where  in  1736  they  had  180 
warriors  and  about  200  in  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit.     They  appear  to  have  beeiiJiiore 
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closely  affiliated  with  the  Sinago  and  the 
Keinouche  than  with  the  other  Ottawa 
bands.  For  their  history  and  cnstomB, 
see  Ottawa.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Cttli-ooupfc.— Doc.  of  1698  in  N.Y.  Doc.  CJol.  Hist, 
IX. 683, 1865.  EeKMuwns.— York  (1700).  ibid.,  iv. 
749,  1851.  Kiohaoneiak.— Jes.  Rel.  1672-S,  LVII, 
210,  1899.  KiohaoueUk.— Shea,  Oath.  Miss., 
858, 1855.  Siohkagoneiak.-^es.  Rel.  1648, 62, 1858. 
Kichkankoueii^!— Ibid., 1658,22.1858.  Kiokakoiu.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.de  rAm4r.,ii, 
64,  1753  (misprint).  Kisoaoones.— De  Bougain- 
ville (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x.  608, 
1858.  KiaoacoM.— Vaudreuil  conf.  (1708),  ibid., 
IX,  754,  1865.  Kisoakons.— Du  Chesneau  (1681J, 
ibid.,  161.  Kisoakoua.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  82,  1858.  Kithkako.— Kelton, 
Ft  Mackinac,  15,  1884.  Kiakaooueiak.— Jes.  Rel. 
1658.  21,  1858.  KUkakonk.— Ibid.,  1670,  87,  1868. 
Kiakakona.— Du  Chesneau  (1681),  op.  cit.,  ix,  164, 
1855.  Kiakakoumao.— Jes.  Rel.  1667,  17.  1868. 
Kiskakoiina.— Cadillac  (1702)  in  Margry.  D6c.,y, 
276,  1888.  Kiakokant.— ChauTignerie  (1736)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  554,  1853.  auaouea 
ooup^.— J es.  Rel.  1669, 19, 1858.  Queues  ooupeei.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  161,  note,  1855  (French 
name). 

Kishkallen.  A  former  Chehalis  village 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Grays  harbor,  Wash.— 
Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  No.  248. 

KiBhkat.  A  Wichita  subtribe.— J.  O. 
Dorsey,  infn,  1881. 

Kishkawbawee  (Kishkabatvdy  probably 
*  broken  by  water.' — W.  Jones).  A 
former  Chippewa  village  on  Flint  r.,  in 
lower  Michigan  (Saginaw  treaty,  1820,  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  141, 1873).  The  reser- 
vation was  sold  in  1837. 

KiBhpaohlaots  ( 0]iUpexlO/ots,  *  people  of 

the  place  of  the  fruit  of  the  cornus' ).    A 

Tsimshian  division  and  town  formerly 

at  Metlakatla,   Brit.   Col.     The  people 

have  now  removed  to  Port  Simpson. 

Opaughettes.— Howard,  Notes  on  Nortnern  Tribes 

Visited  in  1864,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.    GyiBpaqU'ote.— Boas 

in   5th   Rep.  N.    W.    Tribes  Canada,   35,   1889. 

Gyiipevl&'ote.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Ethnol.,  232, 

18H8.     EMh-pich-14-6to.— Krause.   Tlinkit  Ind., 

317.  1885.    Eahpoohalota.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 

Kithpokalants.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq..  xix,  281, 

1897.    Kis-pa-cha-laidy.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am., 

I^app.,  1859.    Kispaohlohte.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 

■Eifinol.,  r,  143, 1877.    Etopukaloate.— Tolmie  and 

■iawBon, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  114B,  1884.    Kyspyox.— 

j^oretzky,  Canada  on  the  Pacific.  212, 1874. 

Kishpiyeoax  (*  place  of  ancestor  Pi- 
yeoux').  A  Kitksan  division  and  town 
at  the  junction  of  Kishpiyeux  and  Skeena 
rs.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  Boas  there 
were  two  clans  there,  Raven  and  Bear. 
Pop.  216  in  1904. 

Gyi»pay6'ko.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ana,  50,  1895.  Ki»h-pi-yeoux.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xix,  27H,  1897.  4iipaiooh«.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b.  1884.  Kiipiax.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2,  73, 19a'i.  Kieh-pi-youx.— 
Jackson,  Alaska,  800,  1880.  Kiepyaths.— Downie 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  8oc.,  xxxi,  2.=>3, 1861.  Kii- 
pyox.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col. 


map,  1884.  Kitepayuoha.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1869. 563,  1870.  Kiti-piouK  '^  '  '  "  Z^"^. 
1895.     Kite-pioux.— Ibid.,  359,  1897.     KiU-piox.— 


piouM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  358, 


Ibid..  415, 1898.    Kiti-pyonke.— Ibid.,  304, 1893. 

Kishqra.    The  extinct  Reindeer  (?)  clan 
of  Cochiti  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Kithqra-hanuoh.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,351, 
1896  (hdnuch  = '  people ' ) . 

KiBkatomas.     See  Kiskkoinas. 

Kiski.     A  small  division  of  the  Maidu 
formerly  residing  on  lower  Sacramento 


r.,  Gal.,  probably  within  the  limits  of 
Sacramento  co. 

Eehey.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  451,1874.  Xiski.-- 
Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  8oc.  Lend.,  vi,  79,1862-58. 
Kis  Kie«.--Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Kiaky.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  vi.  631. 1846, 

Kiskiininetas  (Aplenty  of  walnuts.' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  Delaware  village  on 
thes.  side  of  lower  Kiskiminetas  cr.,  near 
its  mouth,  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Pa.  Cf. 
Kiskommiloes, 

(Hetohgomaiiito.— Heckewelder  In  Trans.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.  n.  s.,  iv,  371, 1834  (given  as  meaning 

*  make  day  light',  •  cause  it  to  become  day  light ' ). 
Kishkemaaetas.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  20, 1776. 
TTishkiminitas  — Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Pa. 
map,  1899.  Kisfauninetas.— Heckewelder,  op.  c\U 
Kiikemanitas.— Ibid.  Kiskemeneoo.— Post  (1758) 
in  Rupp,  West  Pa.,  app.,  104, 1846. 

Kiflkitomas.  A  name  for  the  wahiut  or 
hickory  nut,  formerly  common  in  New 
Jersey  and  Long  Island.  The  word  has 
been  variously  spelled  hshy  thoma^,  kis- 
kalomasy  kiskytom^  cuscatomin,  etc.  The  Ca- 
nadian French  name  is  noyer  tendre  ( *8oft- 
nut* ) ,  referring  to  the  shell  of  the  nut;  and 
J.  H.  Trumbull  suceests  connecting  the 
word  with  the  ADnaki  kousk&damen^ 
'crack  with  the  teeth  *  (given  by  Rasle), 
cognate  with  the  Chippewa  kishkibidon^ 

*  tear  with  the/eeth, '  the  Cree  ktskixikatew, 
*it  is  cut  or  gnawed.*  The  terras  kisky 
thomas  and  Hsky  thomnut  are  folk-ety- 
mological corruptions  of  this  Algonquian 
word.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Kiskominitoefl  ('plenty  of  walnuts.' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  Delaware  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  Ohio  r.,  in  Ohio,  between 
Hocking  and  Scioto  rs.  The  word  seems 
to  be  identical  with  Kiskemeneco  and 
Kiskiminetas  (q.  v.)  in  PennsyhTuiia. 
On  Lattr^'s  map  "Kiskowanitas"  is  lo- 
cated on  thes.  e.  side  of  Maumee  r.,  Ohio. 
Kiskominitoes.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777. 
Ki8koiniiitot.~La  Tour,  map,  1782.  Kiakowaai- 
tas.— Lattr6,  map,  1784. 

Kisky  thomas,  Kiiky  thonmiit,  Kiskjtanu 
See  Kiskitomas. 

Kispokotha.  One  of  the  5  divisions  ex- 
isting among  the  Shawnee,  without  ref- 
erence to  their  gentes.  See  Big  Jim, 
Big  Jim*s  Band.— Common  official  name.  Ke-spi- 
oo-tha.~W.  H.  Shawnee  in  Gulf  States  Hist. 
Mag.,  I,  417,  1903.  Kickapoo.— McKenney  and 
HaU,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  111,  1854  (not  the  Kickapoo). 
•ke.— Johnston  (1819)  in  Brinton,  Lenape 


Kisca] 

1856.  Kiskapoooke. 
97.    1822.     tiBw 


1885.    Kuoopokea.-^Drake,  Tecujoseh .  $9, 
»oke.— Moi 
ipog6ffi.- 
B.  A.  E.,  1879.     Ki-ipo-ko*tha,— W.  H.  Shawnee, 


dorse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  app.» 
(i.'Gatschet,   Shawnee    Ms., 


op.  cit.,  416. 

Kisthemawelgit.  An  old  Niska  town 
on  the  N.  side  of  Nass  r.,  Brit  Col.,  near 
its  mouth,  and  numbering  about  50  in- 
habitants. There  is  some  question  about 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  See  KUan- 
qala. 

Kii-themu-welgit.~Dor8ey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  279, 
1.S97. 

Kitahon.  A  former  Niska  village  on 
Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  a  few  miles  from  tide- 
water. 

Kit-a-hon.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app..  1859. 
Kitawn.— Horetzky,  Canada  on  the  Pacific,  1S2, 
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Kitaix.  A  Niska  village  near  the  mouth 
of  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  28  in  1903,  the 
last  time  it  was  separately  enmnerated. 
In  1904  the  combmed  strength  of  the 
Kitaix  and  Andeguale  people  was  80. 
(Htle'kt.  Swanton,  field  notes,  1900-01.  Kit-aix.^ 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq^  xix, 279. 1897.  Kitax.— Can. 
Ind.Aff..  416, 1898.  Kitlax.— Ibid..  2S0, 1894.  Kit- 
tak.— Ibid.,  251,  1891.  Kit-t«k.— Ibid.,  360,  1897. 
Kittea.— Ibid..  1903,  pt.  2, 72, 1904.  Kit-tex.— Ibid., 
432.1896. 

Kitak.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Kitamat  A  northern  Kwakiutl  tribe 
living  on  Douglas  channel,  Brit  Col.  .and 
speaking  the  Heiltsuk  dialect.  Thev 
are  divided  into  the  Beaver,  £agle,  Wolf, 
Salmon,  Raven,  and  Killer-whale  clans. 
Pop.  279  in  1904. 

Oyit'ama't.— Boas,  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9. 
1889  (Chimmesyan  name).  Hai-thi-la.— Dawson 
in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  65, 1887.  Hai- 
shilla.— Tolmfe  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
117B,  1884.  Hyihalla.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 
Etbnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  233, 1848.  Xet  aMaU.— Colyer 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  534, 1870.  Kitamah.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2,  70,  1905.  Kitamaht— Brit. 
Col.  map,  1872.   Kitamat.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 


cit.    Xitamatt.— Can.    Ind.    Aff.,   244,    1890. 

bnat— Ibid.,  pt  2,  162,  1901.    Kit  to   maat.— 

Schoolcraft,   Ind.   Tribes,   v,  487,  1855.     Kitto- 
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markt.— Downie  in  Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  app.,  452, 
1862.  Kit-to-muat.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am., 
app.,  1859  (erroneously  included  under  the  Chim- 
mesyan Sabafisa) .  Kittimat.— Fleming,  Can.  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.  Prog.,  138, 1877.  Kittninarks.— Horetzky, 
Can.  on  PadHc,  212, 1874.  Oaisla'.— Boas,  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  52.  1890.  Xa-isla'.— Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1896.  328, 1897  (own  name). 

Kitami  ( KUa/mi^  *  porcupine  * ) .  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  i,  42, 
1896. 

Kitangata.  A  Niska  town  on  Nass  r. 
or  inlet,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  30  in  1903,  the 
last  time  the  name  appears.  Probably 
identical  with  either  Laknngida  or  Kis- 
themuwelnt. 

KitaaKato.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  68, 1902.  Kitan- 
gataa— Ibid.,  416, 1898. 

KitanmaikBh.  An  old  town  and  division . 
of  the  Kitksan  just  above  the  junction  of 
Skeena  and  Bulklev  rs.,  Brit  Col.  The 
new  town  is  now  called  Hazelton  and  has 
become  a  place  of  some  importance,  as  it 
stands  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Skeena.  Pop.  241  in  1904. 
Oet-an-maaL— <)an.  Ind.  Aff.,  415,  1898.  Oit-aa- 
maz.— lbld.,252,1891.  Git-au-max.— Ibid.. 304, 1893. 
Oyit'anma'kTs.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  50,  1895.  Kit-an-maikih.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xiz,  278.  1897.  Kitinahs.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884. 

Kitchawank  ( perhaps  akin  to  Chippewa 
KichUchivflnkf  '  at  the  great  mountain.' — 
W.  Jones).  Apparently  a  band  or  small 
tribe,  or,  as  Ruttenber  designates  it,  a 
"chieftaincy"  of  the  Wappinger  con- 
federacy, formerly  residing  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Hudson  in  what  is  now 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.  Their  territory 
is  believed  to  have  extended  from  Croton 
r.  to  Anthony's  Nose.  Their  principal 
village,  Kitchawank,  in  1650,  appears 
to  have  been  about  the  mouth  of  the  Cro- 
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ton,  though  one  authority  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  14,  1881)  locates  it  at  Sleepy 
Hollow.  They  also  had  a  village  at 
Peekskill  which  they  called  Sackhoes. 
Their  fort,  or  **  castle,"  which  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  Croton  r.,  has  been  represented 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  ancient 
of  the  Indian  fortresses  s.  of  the  High- 
lands. Its  exact  situation,  according  to 
Ruttenber,  was  at  the  neck  of  Teller's, 
called  Senasqua.  The  Kitchawank  were 
a  party  to  the  treaty  of  peace  made  with 
the  Dutch,  Aug.  30,  1645.  ( j.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
rechtewangh.— Stuyvesant  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  300.  1881.  KiohUwan.— Doc.  of 
1664.  ibid.,  364.  Kichtewano.— Treaty  of  1643, 
ibid.,  14.  Xiehtowanghi.— Treaty  of  1645,  ibid., 
18.  KiohtewoM.— Treaty  of  1643  In  winfleld, 
Hudson  Co..  45, 1874.  Kiehtewaach.— Doc.  of  1664 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii.  371,  1881.  Kiohto- 
wangbB.— Stuyvesant  (1663).  ibid.,  300.  Kiok- 
tawano.— Treaty  of  1643  in  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hud- 
son R,,  78,  1872.  Kiotewanc—Records  (1643)  in 
Winfleld,  Hudson  Co..  42. 1874.  Kif  htewangh. — 
Treaty  of  1664  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  375, 
1881.  Kightowan.— Records  of  1690  in  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  178, 1872.  Kitohawanc— Treaty 
of  1643,  ibid.,  110.  Kitohawonok.— Ruttenber, 
ibid.,  79.  KitohUwanghs.— Treaty  of  1645,  ibid., 
118. 

Kitchigami  ('great  water,'  from  Idtchi 
*  great,'  garni  *  water,'  the  Chippewa  name 
for  L.  Superior).  A  tribe  living  in  1669- 
70,  about  central  or  s.  w.  Wisconsin,  with 
.  the  Kickapoo  and  Mascoutens,  with  which 
tribes  they  were  ethnically  and  linguis- 
tically related.  Little  has  been  recorded 
in  relation  to  the  Kitchigami,  and  after  a 
few  brief  notices  of  them,  chiefly  by 
Fathers  AUouez  and  Marquette,  they 
drop  from  history,  having  probably  been 
absorbed  by  the  ilascoutens  or  the  Kicka- 
poo. The  first  mention  of  them  is  in  a 
letter  written  by  Marquette,  probably  in 
thesprinffof  1670  ( Jes.  Rel.  1670,90,1858), 
in  which  he  says:  **  The  Illinois  are  thirty 
days'  journey  by  land  from  La  Pointe, 
the  way  being  very  difficult.  They  are 
soulhwestward  from  La  Point  du  Saint 
Esprit.  One  passes  by  the  nation  of  the 
Kitchigamis,  who  compose  more  than  20 
large  lodges,  and  live  in  the  interior. 
After  that  the  traveler  passes  through  the 
countr]^  of  the  Miamiouek  [Miami],  and 
traversing  great  deserts  (prairies)  he  ar- 
rives at  the  country  of  the  Illinois."  It 
appears  from  his  statement  that  they  were 
at  this  time  at  war  with  the  Illinois.  In 
the  same  Relation  ( p.  100)  it  is  stated  that 
along  Wisconsin  r.  are  numerous  other 
nations;  that  4  leagues  from  there  '*are 
the  Kickapoos  and  the  Kitchigamis,  who 
speak  the  same  language  as  the  Mas- 
coutens." Tailhan,  who  is  inclined  to 
associate  them  with  the  Illinois,  says  the 
above  statement  is  confirmed  by  the 
inedited  relation  of  P.  Beschefer.  As 
neither  Marquette  nor  Allouez  speaks  of 
them  when  they  reach  the  section  in- 
dicated, but  mention  the  Kickapoo,  Mas- 
couten,  and  Illinois,  and  as  it  appears  that 
they  had  been  at  war  with  the  Illinois,  it 
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is  probable  that  the  Kitchigami  formed 
a  part  of  the  Kickapoo  or  the  Mascoutens 
tribe.  They  are  not  noted  on  Marquette's 
true  map,  but  are  located  on  Thevenot's 
so-called  Marquette  map,  under  the  name 
Kithigami,  as  immediately  w.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, opposite  the  mouth  of  Wiscon- 
sin r.  The  fact  that  they  drop  so  suddenly 
and  entirely  from  history  would  indicate 
that  they  became  known  under  some 
other  name.  (c  t.) 

Ketohejamini.— Perrot  (1718-20),  M6moire,  22], 
1864.  Eetohlgami]i8.-Jes.  Rel..  index,  1858.  Xete- 
higamini.— Ibid.,  1670,  90.  1858.  Kisohigamiiu.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1683,  Thwaite'a  ed.,  lxii,  193,  1900. 
Kitohifamioh.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  100,  1858.  Kitohi- 
gamick.— Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  in,  131.  1857. 
Kithigami.— The venot  quoted  by  Shea,  Discov. 
Miss..  268, 1852. 

KitohignmiwinixLiwiLg  ( *  men  of  the  f^reat 
lake').  A  collective  term  for  those 
Chippewa  formerly  living  on  and  near 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  By  the  treaty 
of  Lapointe  in  1854  the  bands  officially 
recognized  as  '*Chippewas  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior" were  declared  to  be  those  living  at 
Fond  du  Lac  ( Minnesota),  La  Pointe,  Lac 
du  Flambeau,  Lac  Court  Oreilles  (Wis- 
consin), Desert  lake,  L'Anse,  Ontonagon, 
Grand  Portage,  and  Bois  Forte  (Michi- 
gan). Their  history,  except  as  regards 
treaty  relations  with  the  United  States,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  southern  Chippewa 
(see  Chippewa) .  By  the  treaty  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Minn.,  Aug.  2,  1847,  they  joined 
the  Chippewa  of  the  Mississippi  m  re- 
linquishmg  their  claim  to  a  tract  of  land 
about  the  mouth  of  Crow  Wing  r.,  Minn. 
By  treaty  of  Lapointe,  Wis.,  Sept.  3, 
1854,  they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  upper 
Michigan  and  n.  Wisconsin,  the  United 
States  agreeing  to  reserve  for  the  use  of 
each  of  said  bands  a  specified  tract  within 
the  ceded  area.  By  act  of  June  5,  1872, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  au- 
thorized to  remove,  with  their  consent, 
the  bands  from  Lac  du  Flambeau,  La€ 
Court  d' Oreilles,  and  Fond  du  I^ac  res.  to 
Bad  River  res.,  but  this  removal  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  refusing 
permission.  By  Executive  Order  of 
Mar.  1,  1873,  the  reservation  in  W^iscon- 
sin  selected  for  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles 
band  was  approved.     By  order  of  Dec. 

20,  1881,  a  reservation  at  Vennillion 
Lake,  Minn.,  was  set  aside  for  the  Bois 
Forte  band.  The  Executive  order  of 
June  30,  1883,  set  apart  the  Deer  Creek 
res.,  Minn.,  for  the  same  band.  By 
agreements  of  Oct.  24,  Nov.  12,  and  Nov. 

21,  1889,  the  Grand  Portage,  Bois  Forte, 
and  Fond  du  Lac  bands  ceded  such  of 
their  lands  at  Red  I^ke,  Fond  du  Lac, 
Bois  Forte,  and  Deer  Creek,  as  were  not 
needed  for  allotment.  In  1867  they  were 
officially  reported  to  number  about  5,560; 
in  1880,  2,813;  in  1905,  4,703. 

( J.  M.       C.  T.  ) 


Ohippewas  of  Lake  Superior.— Lapointe  treaty 
(1854)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  228,  ISTi.  Keehe- 
gomme-winine-wug.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aft  Rep,,  84, 
1850.  K^ik&m^  Wi-ln^wak.— Long.  Exped.  m. 
Peter's  R..  n.  153,  1824.  Kitehiganawiniaiwak.— 
Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882.  Kitcigami- 
wininiwag.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906. 

Kitohiflibiwininiwag  ('men  of  the  great 
river,'  from  Uichi  *  great',  sibiw  *  river', 
ininiumg  *men').  A  collective  term  for 
the  Chippewa  living  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, in  N.  E.  Minnesota,  s.  e.  of  Leech 
lake.  Their  j)rincipal  bands  were  Miei- 
sagakaniwininiwak  at  Sandy  lake,  Kah- 
metahwungaguma  at  Mille  lac,  the  Rabbit 
Lake  band  at  Rabbit  lake,  and  the  Gull 
Lake  band  at  Gull  lake.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Ke-ohe-se-be-win-in-e-wug.  —  Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  See.  Coll.,  v,  39,  1885.  Ke-ohe-ie-be- 
win-o- wing.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  86,  18n0. 
Kitohisibi-wininiwak.— Gatschet.  Ojibwa  MS..  B.  A. 
E.,  1882.  Kitoitlbiwininiwag. — Wm.  Jones,  inf  n, 
1906.  Kississippi  bands.— lapointe  treaty  (pro- 
claimed 1843)  in  U.S.  Ind. Treat.,  218, 1873. 

Kitohopataki  (kUchu  *a  block  of  wood  to 
pound  grain',  paMki  'spreading  out* ).  A 
former  upper  Creek  town,  n.  b.  of  Hillabi 
town,  on  a  small  affluent  of  upper  Talla- 
poosa r.,  Randolph  co.,  Ala,  It  had  48 
families  in  1832. 

Hit  h  0  par  tar  ga.— Census  of  1832  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  578,  18r>4.  Kitcho-pataki.— Gat- 
schet, Creelc  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  135,  1884. 

Kitchopataki.  A  town  of  the  Creek 
Nation  on  the  point  at  the  junction  of 
Deep  and  North  forks  of  Canadian  r., 
Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 
ia5,  1888. 
Kitobtt  pataki.— Gatschet,  ibid. 

Kitegareut  ('dwellers  on  reindeer 
mountains*).  A  tril)e  of  P>kimo  k.  of 
Mackenzie  r.  on  Anderson  r.  and  at  C. 
Bathurst,  Can.  They  are  the  most  ea.st- 
erl  y  tribe  wearing  labrets.  Their  country 
is  known  as  a  source  of  stone  utensils, 
Anderson's  River  Esquimaux.— Hind,  I^abrador,  ii, 
259.1863.  Kitiga'ru.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  46,  1892.  Kitt^pfc-re-ut- Richardson,  ArcU 
Exped.,i, 362, 1861.  Kitte-garroe-oot.— Richaidgon 
in  Franklin,  Second  Exped.,  174.  1828.  Kit-te- 
ga'-ru.— Simpson  quoted  by  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 


11.  1876  (  =*lhe  real  Kragmalif).  Kpamalit.)— 
Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  a3,  1887.  KpaTanaptat.- 
Petitot  in  Bib.  Linjg.  ct  Ethnog .  Am.,  xi,  11, 1876 
( = '  easterners' ).    Xtpoteyopeut.— Ibid. 

Eithateen.  A  Chimmesyan  division  on 
Nass r. ,  Brit.  Col. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1850. 

Kithathratts.  Gi^en  by  Downie  (Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xxxi,  253,  1861)  as  a 
Chimmesyan  village  on  the  headwaters  of 
Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Kitksan;  not  identifiable  with  any 
present  Kitksan  town. 

Kitingnjang.  A  summer  settlement  of 
the  Kingnaitmiut  Eskimo  at  the  head 
of  Kingnait  fjord,  Cumberland  sd. — Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Kitkadnsshade.  According  to  Krause 
(Tlinkitlndianer,  304, 1885),  the  name  of 
a  branch   of  the  Haida.    Unidentified. 
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Kitkahta  ('people  of  the  poles*;  so 
called  from  their  salmon  weirs).  A 
Tsimshian  division  and  town  on  Doug- 
las channel,  n.  w.  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Although  formerly  a  large  town,  its 
inhabitants  are  said  by  Boas  to  have  been 
subject  10  the  chief  of  the  Kitwilgioks,  to 
whom  they  paid  tribute.  Pop.  79  in  1904. 
Oyitf  i'ata.— Boaain  5lh  Rep.  N.W.Tribes  Canada, 
9,1889.  Hartley  Bay.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2, 
70, 1906.  lOl-oah-U.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1859.  Kitha-ato.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.. 271, 1889.  Kitka- 
ata.— Ibid.,  432, 1896.  Kitkada.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son. Vocabe.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  KItkUt.— 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  818,  1885.  Zitkaht.— Brit. 
Col.  map.  Victoria,  1872.  Kit-kahte.— Doraey  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  280,  1897.  Kit-kata.— Scott  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Bep.,  316, 1868. 

Kitkatla  ( *  people  of  the  sea ' ) .  A  lead- 
ing Tsimshian  division  and  town  on  Por- 
cher  id.,  n.  w.  coast  of  British  Columbia; 
pop.  225  in  1902,  208  in  1904. 
Oyitqa'tla.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada, 
9, 1889.  Keek  heat  la.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  487. 1855.  reet-heat-la.^Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  Keethratlak.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  279, 
1861.  KiUteU.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  312, 1868. 
Kitoatkla.— MohuninCan.Ind.Aff.,158,1881.  Kit- 
chatlah.— Scouler(1846)inJour.Ethnol.8oc.Lond., 
1,233,1848.  KithatUL— Toimie  and  Dawson.  Vo- 
eab8.  Brit.  Col.,  114B,  1884.  Kithkatla.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  251,  1891.  Kitkathla.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Victo- 
ria, 1872.  Kitkatla.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  432, 1896.  Kit- 
khall-ah.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes 
Tisited  in  1854,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Kit-khatla.— Dor- 
sey  in  Am.  Antiq..  xix.  280,  1897.  Zitoonitia.- 
Tolmleand  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  115b,  1884 
(Kwakiutl  name).  KittralohU.— Krause.  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  318, 1885.  Bibapa.— Howard.  Nott^  on  North- 
em  Tribes  visited  in  18.'>4.  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  (probably 
the  name  of  the  chief.  Djebasa). 

Kitkehahki  (*on  a  hill.'— Ctrinnell). 
One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Pawnee  confed- 
eracy (q.  V. ) ,  sometimes  called  Republican 
Pawnee,  ss  their  villaj^es  were  at  one  time 
on  Republican  r.  Their  villages  were 
always  w.  of  those  of  the  Chaui,  or  up 
stream,  and  were  spoken  of  as  the  up- 
per villages.  The  tribe  lived  with  its 
kindred  on  Loup  r.,  Nebr.,  where  their 
reservation  was  established  in  1857.  In 
1875  they  were  removed  to  Oklahoma, 
where  they  now  dwell.  In  1892  they 
took  their  lands  in  severalty  and  became 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  In  tril)al 
oipmization,  customs,  and  beliefs  the 
Kitkehahki  did  not  differ  from  their 
congeners.  Grinnell  (Pawnee  Hero  Sto- 
ries, 241,  1889)  mentions  three  divisions, 
the  Great  Kitkehahki,  Little  Kitke- 
hahki, and  Blackhead  Kitkehahki. 

(a.  c.  f.) 
Katta]iawkaM.-^Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  218, 1861.  Ket-ka- 
keah.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mte.,  ii,  Ixxxv,  1823. 
Kif-ka.— Morgan,  8y8t  Conwin.  and  Affin.,  286, 
1871.  Kitkaha'ki.— Gat8chet,MS..B.A.E.  Kitka- 
hoets.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  618, 1878. 
Kit'-ke-hak-!.— DunbarlnMag.  Am.  Hist,  iv,  246, 
1880.  lCtak£wiye.~DorBey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1882  (Kansa name).  Panea  Sepublioani.— 
Lewis,  Travels.  18,  1809.  Pania  Republican.— Sib- 
ley. Hl«t.  Sketchefl.  62, 1806.  Paniaa  r^ublioains.— 
Gaas,  Voy.,  417,  1810.  Paniaa  Sepublioan.— Levis 
and  Clark,  Discov..  17. 1806.  Panis  Republican.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Travels,  14. 1807.  Paunee  Repub- 
Uet.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doo.  117. 19th  Cong..  Ist  sess..  7, 
1826.  Pawnee  repubUc— Pike,  Travels,  190,  1811. 
Pawaae  RepvUiean.— Irring,  Indian  Sketches,  ii, 


13,  1835.  Pawneei  republio.— Pike,  Exped.,  143. 
1810.  Republic— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov. .  18. 1806. 
Republican  Pawnees.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
I.  33,  1814.  Republicans.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  95. 1840. 
Republick.— Orfg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  87, 
1905  (name  given  by  traders).  R^ubliques.— Du 
Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Louisianes,  225, 1806.  Ze-ka- 
ka.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxv,  1828. 
Zlka  hfitisi".— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1882  ( Kansa  name) .  Zixika  £ki^B/._La  Flesche 
quoted  by  Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  vi.  397, 
1892  (Omaha  name).  Zisika-dikiit— Sanssouci 
quoted,  ibid.  (Omaha  name). 

Kitksan  ('people  of  Skeena  [Ksian] 
river*).  One  of  the  three  dialectic  divi- 
sions of  the  Chimmesyan  stock,  affiliated 
more  closely  with  the  Niska  than  with  the 
Tsimshian  proper.  The  people  speakinj? 
the  dialect  live  along  the  upper  waters  of 
Skeena  r.,  Brit  Col.  Dorsey  enumerates 
the  following  towns:  Kanldaw,  Kishga- 
gass,  Kishpiyeoux,  Kitanmaiksh,  Kitwin- 
gach,  Kitwihskole,  and  Kitzegukla.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  modem  mis- 
sion town  of  Meamskinisht.  A  division 
is  known  as  the  Glen-Vowell  Band.  Pop. 
1,120  in  1904. 

OyilMhan.— Boas  In  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
50, 18U5.  Oyitksa'n.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  8, 1889.  Oyitkshan.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  ibid., 
60. 1895.  Kiksin.— J.O.  Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq..  XIX. 
277.  1897.  Kit-ih-sbian.— Tolmie  and  Dawson. 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  114B.  1884.  Kitksa'n.— Dorsey 
in  Am.  Antiq..  XIX,  277,  1897.  Kit-kram.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  359, 1897.  Kit-ksun.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  358. 
1895. 

Kitlakaons  ( *  people  on  the  sand  y  point* ) . 
A  former  Niska  viU^e  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  entirely 
abandoned  in  1885.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Anti<i.,  XIX,  279,  1897. 

EiUakdamix.  A  division  and  town  of 
the  Niska  on  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  about  25 
m.  from  tidewater;  i)op.  169  in  1898,  126 
in  1904. 

Oyit'laqda'mikc.— Boos  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  TribeH 
Can.,  49. 1895.  Kilawalaka.- Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  map.  1884.  Ein-a-roa-lax.— 
Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Kin-a-wa-lax.- 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487.  1856.  Kinne- 
wooluo.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Kitlaedamaz.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2, 69, 1905.  Kitlaob-damak.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  271.  1889.  Kitlaoh-damax.— Ibid., 
416, 1898.  Kit-lak-damix.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq., 
XIX,  280,  1897.  Kitlatamox.— Horetzky.  Canada 
on  Pacific,  128. 1874. 

Kitlani  (GyiUiVn,  'people  who  paddle 
stern  first  * ) .  A  former  Tsimshian  division 
and  town  near  Metlakatla,  n.  w.  coast  of 
British  Columbia;  now  at  Port  Simpson. 
Gyitla'n.— Boas  in  Zeitschr.  fUr  Ethnol.,  232, 1888. 
Ketlane.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859.  Kit- 
Ian.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  114b. 
1884.  Kitlani.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  281. 
1897.  Kitlan  Kilwilpeyot.— Brit.  Col.  map  of  Ind. 
Tribes.  Victoria,  1K72.  KitUttn.— Krnuse,  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  318, 1885. 

Kitlope  (Tsimshian:  'people  of  the 
rocks').  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  living  on 
Gardiner  channel,  Brit.  C/ol.;  pop.  84  in 
1901,  71  in  1904. 

Oi'maaoltz.  —  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mas.  1895,  828. 
1897.  Oyimanoitq.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  9,  1889.  Oyitid'p.  — Ibid.  Keimanoeitoh — 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  117b. 
1884.  Kitloop.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Kitlop.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  clt.  Kit-lope.— Kane. 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859  (wrongly  classed  as 
Sabassa).  Kittlop*.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  315,  1892. 
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Zaai'ka*Ula.— Boas  in  Rep.  Kat.  Mus.  1896,  328, 
1897  (own  name). 

Kitranaiikf  (ICUraii-ai-iks).  Given  by 
Krause  (Tlinkit  Ind.,  318, 1885)  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Tsimshian  on  Skeena  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  and  southward;  they  are  not  now 
identifiable. 

Kitsalthlal  ( Qmdzaxild%  *  people  of  the 
salmon-berries').  A  Tsimshian  division 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia, between  Nass  and  Skeena  rs., 
probably  near  Metlakatla. 
Oyidsavtla'tl.— Boos  in  Zeitschr.  fQr  Ethnol.,  232, 
1888.  Kitoh-a-olalth.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., app., 
1859.  Kitohe  kla  la.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern 
TiibcH  visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  EU-aoh-U- 
al*oh.  —  Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  317, 1885.  Kitsafa- 
tala.— Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xxxi,  263, 
1861.  Kitoalthlal.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  114B,  1884. 

Eitsanaka.  Given  by  Dawson  (Queen 
Charlotte  Ids.,  134,  1880)  as  the  name  of 
one  of  four  Haida  clans,  the  word  being 
supposed  to  signify  '*crow."  As  there 
are  only  two  Haida  clans,  the  Raven 
{Nova)  and  the  Eagle  (Got)^  and  the 
word  for  crow  is  kfdldjixiaf  it  is  evident 
that  Dawson  misunderstood  his  inform- 
ant (j.  R.  8.) 

Kittamaquindi  ( properly  KiUamaqueinkj 
*place  of  the  old  great  beaver. ' — Hewitt) . 
The  principal  village  of  the  Conoy  ( Pis- 
cataway)  in  Maryland  in  1639.  In  that 
year  the  Jesuits  established  there  a  mis- 
sion, which  was  removed  in  1642  to  Po- 
topaco  on  account  of  the  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga  and  their  allies.  According 
to  Brinton  the  village  was  at  the  junction 
of  Tinkers  cr.  with  the  Piscataway,  a 
few  miles  above  the  Potomac,  in  Prince 
George  co.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kittamaque-ink.— Brinton,  Lcnape  Leg..  27,  1886 
(proper  form).  Kittamaqnindi.— Writer  of  1639 in 
White,  Relatio  Itineri.s,  68,  1874.  Kittamaqundi.— 
Wliite,  ibid.,  127,  note. 

Kittanning  ( '  on  the  great  stream' ,  from 
kitf  Marge,  superior*;  fuirrne,  'stream'; 
ing,  the  locative).  An  important  village 
of  mixed  Iroquois,  Delaware,  and  Caugh- 
nawaga,  formerly  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Kittanning,  on  Allegheny  r.,  in 
Armstrong  co. ,  Pa.  It  was  oestroyed  by 
the  Pennsylvanians  in  1756  after  a  des- 
perate fight.  It  seems  to  have  consisted 
of  two  or  three  settlements.  The  most 
important,  calle<l  Tpper  Kittanning,  was 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  river.  Middle  Kit- 
tanning was  on  the  w.  bank.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Adigie.— Guy  Park  conf.  (1776)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  VIII,  557, 1857.  Adifo.— Johnson  Hall  conf. 
(1766),  ibid.,  vii,  728.  18^  (perhaps  the  Iroquois 
name).  Ati^^— Bellin,  map.  1775.  Attign^— 
C^loron  (1749)  in  Margry,  D<k!.,  Vl,  685.  1886. 
Attiffua.— Bellin,  map.  1755  (marlced  as  if  distinct 
from  Atiga).  Attiqui.— CV^loron,  op.  cit.  Gantan- 
yana.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126,  1816  ( used 
for  the  inhabitants).  Oattanyan.— Smith  (1799) 
in  Drake.  Trag.  Wild. ,  263. 1841 .  Kattaninf.— Har- 
ris. Tour,  map.  1805.  Kitanninf.— Pa.  Gazette 
(1756)  quoted  in  Mjiss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  iv, 
298,  1834.  Kithannink.— Heckewelder  in  Trans. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  n.  s.,  iv,  368. 1834.  KittaniM.— 
Johnson  Hall  conf ..  op.  cit.  Kittanning. — Croarhan 
(?).  ca.  1756.  in  Rupp.  West.  Pa.,  116, 1846.  Kittao- 
ne«.~Lattr6,  map,  1784. 


Kitteaamut.  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  the  s.  part  of  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.,  near  Monument  Ponds,  in  1674, 
perhaps  under  the  dominion  of  the  Wam- 
panoag.  See  Cotton  ( 1674 )  in  Mass.  H  ist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  8.,  1, 199, 1806. 

Kittiioo.  The  southernmost  division 
and  town  of  the  Tsimshian,  on  the  s.  side 
of  Swindle  id.,  n.  w.  of  Millbanked.,  Brit 
Col.  The  town  is  now  almost  deserted. 
Gyideadao'.— Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
9. 1889.  Ketyafooa.— Colyer  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1869. 
534. 1870.  Kitettuea.— Bri t  Col.  map.  Victoria,  1 872. 
Kitiatsoo.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
114b,  1884.  Kit-tut-sa.— Oibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol., 1, 143,1877.  Kit-tiaoo.~DorBey  in  Am.  Antiq., 
XIX,  280. 1897.  KityagoM.— Scott  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.. 
316,  1868.  Wbitklaleitoh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884  (*  people  aenns  the 
sea':  Heiltauk  name). 

Kittsawat.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
near  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.,  with 4 inhabitants 
in  1897  (Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ),  the  last  time 
the  name  appears. 

Kituhwa  {Kitiihind),  A  former  impor- 
tant Cherokee  settlement  on  Tuckasegee 
r.,  and  extending  from  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Oconaluftee  nearly  to  the 
present  Bryson  City,  Swain  co.,  N.  C. 
The  name,  which  appears  also  as  Ket- 
tooah,  Kittoa,  Kittowa,  etc.,  has  lost  its 
meaning.  The  people  of  this  and  the 
subordinate  settlements  on  the  waters  of 
the  Tuckasegee  were  known  as  Anf-KIt- 
dhwarf,  and  the  name  was  frequently  ex- 
tended to  include  the  whole  tribe.'  For 
this  reason  it  was  adopted  in  later  times 
as  the  name  of  the  Cherokee  secret  (or- 
ganization, commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  the  Ketoowah  society,  pledged 
to  the  defence  of  Cherokee  autonomv. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525, 1*900. 
Kautika.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royee  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  Kettboah.— Mooney.  op. 
cit.  Kittoa.— Ibid.  Kittowa.— Doc.  of  1755 quoted 
by  Royce,  op.  cit.,  143. 

Kituitsach-hade.  A  name  given  by 
Krause  (Tlinkit  Indianer,  304,  1885)  to  a 
supposed  branch  of  the  Haida  on  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.     Unidentified. 

Kitnnahan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.', 
85^  1891)  to  include  tne  single  Kutenai 
tnbe  ( q.  v. ).  The  name  is  adopted  from 
Hale* 8  term,  Kitunaha,  applied  to  the 
tribe.  This  family  has  since  been  found 
to  consist  of  two  tnbes  with  slightly  differ^ 
ing  dialects,  viz.,  the  Upper  Kutenai  and 
the  Lower  Kutenai,  the  former  being  prop- 
erly the  Kitona^qa,  the  latter  the  Aqkoqtr- 
atlqo.  Certain  other  minor  differences 
exist  between  these  two  sections.  The 
following  family  synonyms  are  chrono- 
logic, (a.  F.  c.) 
=Kitunaha.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  204, 
535,  1846  (between  the  forks  of  the  Columbia): 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  n,  pt.  1,  c.  10, 
77, 1848  ( Flatbow);  Berghaus  (1851).  Phyaik.  Atlas, 
map  17,  1852:  Latham  in  Trans,  Philol.  Soc 
Lond.,  70,  1856;  Latham.  Opuwula.  838.  1860; 
Latham,  Elem.  Comp.  Philol..  395.  1862  (between 
lat.  529  and  48°,  w.  oi  main  ridge  of  Rocky  mts.); 
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Gatachet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist  170, 1877  (on  Kootenay 
r.).  =Ooiitaiiiet.— HaleinU.8.Expl.Kxped.,vi,204. 
I»t6  (=^Kitunaha).  =Kutanit.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist. 
Man,  816, 1860 (Kitunaha).  ^Kituanaha.— Gallatin 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in  J02, 1853(Coutaria 
or  Flatbows,  N.  of  lat.  iSP).  =Kootaiiiea.— Busch- 
mann,  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  661,  1859. 
=>Xuta]ii.— Latham,  Elem.  Comp.  Pbilol..  895, 1862 
(or  Kitunaba).  =Cootanie.— Lattiam,  ibid,  (synon- 
ymous with  Kitunaba).  =Kootaiiai.— Gatsobet  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  170, 1877  (defines  area  occupied): 
Gatacbet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  446,  1877;  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  iii,565. 1882.  =KooteBuha.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocaba.  Brit.  Col.,  79-87, 
1884  (vocabulary  of  Upper  Kootenuba).  -Flat- 
bow.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  Vl.  204,  1846 
(= Kitunaba):  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.Soc., 
II,  pt.  1 ,  10,77, 1^18  ( after  Hale ) ;  Buscbmann ,  Spuren 
der  aztek.  Sprache,  661,  1859:  Latham,  Elem. 
Comp.  Pbilol.,  895, 1862  (or  Kitunaba);  Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  170, 1877.  ^Flaohbocen.^Berg- 
haus  (1851),  Pbysik.  Atlas,  map  17. 18^2.  xShush- 
w^».— Keane  in  Stanford  Compend.  (Cent,  and 
So.  Am.),  app.,  460,  474, 1878  f includes  Kootenais 
Flatbows  or  Skalzi).  sKitonaiuui.— Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  85, 1891. 

Kitanto  {GyWendd, '  people  of  the  stock- 
aded town').  A  Tsimshian  division  and 
town  formerly  near  the  mouth  of  Skeena 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  The  people  were  related  to 
the  Kishpachlaots. 

Q7ifBBd&.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 35, 1889.  Ket-aa-don.— Kane. Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  Kitadah.— Doi^y  in  Am.  Antiq.,xix, 
281, 1897.  Kit,  aa,  doh.— Howard,  Notes  on  North- 
ern Tribes  visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  K.  Kitt- 
aado.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  818, 1885.  Kitunto.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884. 

Kitwilgioks  {Qyitimdgyd^tSy  *  people  of 
the  camping  place').  A  Tsimshian  di- 
vision in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth 
of  Skeena  r.,  Bnt.  Col.  Their  chief  out- 
ranked all  other  Tsimshian  chiefs. 
OyitwulcyA'ts.— Boas  in  5tb  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  35, 1889.  Kitwilfiokt.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  CoT,  114b,  1884.  Kit-will- 
eoita.— Kane,  Wand  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  KitwiU 
fooits.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes  visited 
in  1854.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Kit-wolg-jats.— Krause, 
Tlinkit  Ind.,  817, 1885. 

Kitwilksheba  ( Gyitwvlk^W) .  A  Tsim- 
shian division  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Metlakatla  and  the  mouth  of  Skeena  r., 
Brit  Col.     In  1884  it  was  almost  extinct. 


Brit.  Col.,  1148,  1884.  Kit, wiU.iu, pat.— Howard. 
Notes  on  Northern  Tribes  visited  in  1854,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  Kit-w^kse-M.—Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318, 
1886. 

Kitwiagach  (*  people  of  place  of  plenty 
of  rabbits ') .  A  division  and  town  of  the 
Kitksan  on  the  n.  bank  of  Skeena  r., 
Brit  Col.,  just  above  the  rapids;  pop.  154 
in  1904. 

Oyitwimf '-a'.— Boas  In  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 60,  1895.  Kilgonwah.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  XitoooBsa.— Downie  in  Jour.  Rov. 
—     •      *       "tin 


Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  663,  1870.  Et-wang-agh.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aif.,  415, 1898.  Kitwaafar.— Horetzky, 
Canada  on  tbe  Pacific,  212,  1874.    Et-win-fach.— 


Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,xix,279,1897.  Kitwunga.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884. 
Kitwinihilk  (*  people  of  the  place  of 
lizards').  A  Niska  town  on  the  middle 
course  of  Nass  r.,  n.  w.  British  Columbia. 
According  to  Boas  there  were  four  divi- 
sions: Laktiaktl,  Lakloukst,  Gyitsaek, 
and  Gyisgahast    The  first  of  these  be- 


longed to  the  Wolf  clan,  the  second  and 
third  to  the  Eagle  clan,  and  the  fourth  to 
the  Bear  clan.  Pop.  77  in  1898,  62  in 
1904. 

Oyttwankaa'tlk.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  49, 1895.  Ke  toon  ok  sheik.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487, 1855.  Kitwanshelt.— Horetzky, 
Canada  on  the  Pacific,  129, 1874.  Kit-wia-shilk.— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq..  xix,  280,  1897.  Kitwint- 
shieth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  271, 1889.  Kitwintahilth.— 
Ibid..  416, 1896. 

Kitwinskole  ( *  people  where  the  narrows 
pass ' ) .  A  Kitksan  division  and  town  on 
a  w.  branch  of  upper  Skeena  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ; 
pop.  67  in  1904. 

Oyttwuntlkda.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  49,  1896.  Kitswinsoolds.— Scott  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869,  563, 1870.  Kitwanoole.— Horetzky, 
Canada  on  the  Pacific,  116, 1874.  Kit-waa-«ool.~ 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  415, 1898.  Kit-wan  Cool.— Ibid.,  282, 
1891.  Kit-wia-skole.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xiz, 
279, 1897.  Xit-wuB-kool.— Dawson  in  Geol.  Surv. 
of  Can.,  20B,  1879-80. 

Kitseesh  (GyidzVsy  *  people  of  the 
salmon  weir').  A  Tsimshian  division 
and  town  formerly  near  Metlakatla,  Brit. 
Col.  According  to  the  Haida,  this  family 
was  descended  from  a  woman  of  their  tribe. 
(Httd's.— Swanton.  field  notes,  1900-01.  Orid- 
ri's.— Boas  in  Zeitscbr.  f.  Ethnol.,  282,  1888. 
Kee-ohes.— Scboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487,  1865. 
Kee-ohis.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Xeshase.— Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes 
visited  in  1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Kitsoosh.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Victoria,  1872.  Kits-Hseh.— Krause,  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  818,  1885.  Kittis.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  114b,  1884.  Xitseoah.— Dorsey 
in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  281, 1897. 

Eitiegnkla  ('people  of  Zekukla  moun- 
tain'). A  Kitksan  division  and  town  on 
upper  8keena  r.,  a  short  distance  below 
Hazelton,  Brit.  Col.  There  is  an  old  and 
also  a  new  town  of  this  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Bgas  there  were  two  clans  here. 
Raven  and  Bear,  the  people  of  the  latter 
being  called  specifically  Gylsga''hast. 
Pop.  of  both,  91  in  1904. 
Oyitsiffyu'ktla.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  50, 1895.  Kitsefueola.— Dawson  in  Geol. 
Surv.  Canada,  20b,  1879-80.  Xitsa-gukla.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  252,  1891.  Kitaenelah.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
Victoria,  1872.  Kit-se-quahla.— Can.  Ind.  Ail., 
415.  1898.  Kit-se-qoak-U.— Ibid.,  358,  1895.  Kit- 
•iceuhl^.— Horetzky,  Canada  on  Pacific,  116, 1874. 
Etsiguohs.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.563. 1870. 
Kitsiguhli.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  114b.  1884.  KiU-sesiueo-la.— Can.  Ind  Aff., 
304,1893.  Kitse-fnkla.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  XIX, 
278, 1897. 

KitiUai  (* people  of  the  canyon',  i.  e., 
of  Skeena  r.).  A  Tsimshian  division. 
The  two  towns  successively  occupied  by 
them  bore  their  name.  The  first,  just 
above  the  canyon  of  Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
has  l)een  abandoned,  the  people  having 
moved,  mainly  in  1893,  to  New  Kitzilas, 
just  below  the  canyon.  Pop.  of  the  latter 
town,  144  in  1902;  in  1904,  together  with 
Port  Essington  and  Kitzimgaylum,  191. 
OyiU'ala'ser.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada.  9.  1H89.  Kisalas.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  416. 
1898.  Kitalaaka.— Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XXXI,  262, 1861.  Kitchu  lass. —Howard.  Notes 
on  Northern  Tribes  visited  in  18M.  MS..  B.A.E. 
Klitsalas.— vScott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  563.  1870. 
Kitsalass.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  252.  1891.  Kitsallas.— 
Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria.  1872.  Kit-sc-lai-so.— 
Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  18.^9.  KItselassir.— 
Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  318,  1885.  i  Kif    "  '^ 
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etzky,  Canada  on  Paciflc.  212,  1874.  Kit  silaa.— 
Doreey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  279. 1897.  Kit-silaM.— 
Ibid.,  map. 

EitEimgaylnm  ('people  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  river.' — Boas).  A  Taimshian 
division  and  town  on  the  n.  side  of  Skeena 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  below  the  canyon.  These 
people  were  originally  Tongas,  of  the 
Koluschan  stock,  who  fled  from  Alaska 
on  account  of  continual  wars,  and  settled 
at  this  point.  In  course  of  time  they 
came  to  speak  the  Tsimshian  language. 
Pop.  69  in  1902;  in  1904,  together  with 
Port  Essington  and  Kitzilas,  191. 

OyiU'uxnra'lon.— Boa8  in  6th  Rop.  N.  W.  TriboM 
Canada,  9,  35,  1889.  Kee-chum-a-kai-lo.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859.  Kee-ohum  akarlo.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487,  1865.  Kitchem- 
kalexn.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  271,  1889.  Kitohlxnkale.— 
Howard,  Notes  on  Northern  Tribes  visited  in 
1854,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  XiUumkalem.— Can.  Ind.  AfT., 
416.  1898.  KiUumkaluxn.^Horetzkv,  Canada  on 
Pacific,  212,  1874.  Kit-xim-gay-lum.— Dorsev  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  279,  1897. 

Einsta  (KHu^sIa,  *  where  the  trail 
comes  out'  [?]).  A  former  Haida  town 
on  theN.  w.  coast  of  Moresbj^id.,  opposite 
North  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
It  was  owned  by  the  Stustas.  Possibly 
the  town  given  in  John  Work's  list  as 
*'Lu-lan-na,"  with  20  houses  and  296  in- 
habitants in  1836-40,  included  this  place 
and  the  neighboring  town  of  Yaku.  The 
old  people  rememln^r  9  houses  as  having 
stood  here  and  8  at  Yaku.  After  the 
population  of  Kiusta  had  decreased  con- 
siderably,the  remainder  went  to  Kung,  in 
Naden  harl»r.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kioo-8tA.— Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  162, 1880. 
Kustii  Hiade.— Harrison  in  i»roc.  and  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895.  Ky'iu'st'a.— Boas,  12th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  22, 1898. 

Kiva.  The  Hopi  name  of  the  sacred 
ceremonial,  assembly,  and  loungingcham- 
ber,  characteristic  of  ancient  and  modern 
Pueblo  settle- 
ments of  Ari- 
zona and  New 
Mexico  and 
the  prehis- 
toric pueblos 
of  Colorado 
and  Utah. 
They  were 
first  described 
by  the  early 
Spanish  ex- 
plorers of  the 
S.  AV.,  who 
des  ignated 
them  estufcui, 
meaning  •'hot 
rooms,'     evi-  '""^^  *"  "' 

dently  mistaking  their  chief  use  as  that 
of  sweat-houses.  One  of  the  kivas  at  the 
pueblo  of  Taos  in  1540  is  described  by 
Castafleda  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896)  as 
containing  **12  pillars,  4  of  which,  in  the 
center,  were  as  large  as  2  men  could  reach 
around,"  while  '*some  that  were  seen 
were  large  enough  for  a  game  of  ball." 
The  kivas  of  the  Rio  Grande  villages 


were  described  as  "underground,  square 
or  round,  with  fine  pillars,"  which  is 
largely  true  to-day.  The  early  Spaniards 
also  state  that  "the  young  men  lived  in 
the  estufas,"  that  "ff  a  man  repudiated 
his  woman  he  has  to  go  to  the  estufe," 
and  that  "it  is  forbidden  for  women  to 
sleep  in  the  estufas,  or  to  enter  these  for 
any  purpose,  except  to  give  their  hus- 
bands or  sons  something  to  eat,"  which 
is  still  the  case  save  in  the  few  instaiu'es 
in  which  kivas  are  used  by  women's  re- 
ligious societies  or  where  women  are  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremonies.  "The  kivas," 
says  (.astafieila,    "belong  to  the    men. 


HOPI   KIVA,  6HONQOPOVI.       (v.    MinoCLEFf) 

while  the  houses  belong  to  the  women." 
Elsewhere  he  asserts  that  the  kivas  be- 
long to  the  whole  village,  meaning  that 
they  are  not  the  property  of  a  single  in- 
dividual or  household. 

The  oldest  form  of  kiva  seems  to  have 
been  circular,  and  some  of  these  are  still 
used  in  Rio  Grande  pueblos,  as  Santo 
Domingo,  Santa  Clara,  an'd  Nambe,  al- 
though in  this  section,  wnere  Simnish  in- 
fluence was  strongest,  the  i>ersi8tence  of 
this  type  might  ba  least  expecte*!.  At 
Zufii  and  in  the  Hopi  villages,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  kivas  are  rectangular,  in 
the  latter  wholly  or  partly  underground 
and  usually 
isolated,  in  the 
former  partly 
subterranean 
and  forming 
part  of  the  vil- 
lage cluster. 
Originally  the 
Zutli  kivas 
were  in  the 
courtyards  of 
the  villages, 
but,  probiU)ly 
by  reason  of 
Spanish  re- 
strictions, 
their  situation 
was  later 
hidden  among  the  dwellings,  where  they 
are  today.  The  number  of  kivas  in  a 
pueblo  varied  with  its  size  and  the  number 
of  the  religious  organizations  using  them. 
Oraibi  alone  has  13  kivas,  while  some  of 
the  smaller  pueblos  contain  but  one. 
Those  of  the  Hopi,  which  number  33,  are 
rectangular,  ana  are  generally  so  buUt 
that  they  are  approximately  on  a  n.  and 
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8.  line,  the  exceptions  probably  being  due 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  sites.  This  latter 
circumstance,  however,  is  not  permitte<l 
to  interfere  with  the  subterranean  or  semi- 
subterranean  character  of  the  kivas,  for 
so  persistently  is  this  feature  preserved 
that  convenience  of  use  is  sacrificed  for 
sites  that  admit  of  partial  excavation  in 
the  rock  or  the  sinking  of  the  chamber 
below  the  surface  of  the  mesa  summit. 
Kivas  contain  few  wall  openings,  and 
these  are  very  small.  The  chambers  are 
invariably  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder 
to  the  roof  and  another  through  a  hatch- 
way. The  roof  is  supported  by  beams 
covered  with  osiers  or  boards  and  adobe 
mortar  well  tamped;  the  floors  consist 
usually  of  smooth  sandstone  slabs;  the 
walls,  which  are  sometimes  decorated 
with  symbolic  paintings  of  directional 
animals  in  directional  colors,  are  wholly 
or  partly  surrounded  bv  a  solid  stone- . 
capped  adobe  bench,  and  at  one  end,  be- 
hind the  ladder,  is  a  low  platform  or 
dais.  A  shallow  fire-pit  occupies  the  cen- 
ter of  the  floor,  the  hatchway  being  the 
only  means  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke. 
At  the  end  of  some  kivas,  facing  the  lad- 
der, is  a  small  round  hole  in  a  stone  or  slab 
of  Cottonwood — the  »lpapu  or  shlpapulima 
(the  name  varying  with  the  language  of 
the  tribes)— symbolizing  the  place  of 
origin  and  the  final  place  of  departure  of 
the  Pueblo  peoples  and  the  medium  of 
communication  with  the  beings  of  the 
underworld.  When  not  in  use  the  aipapu 
is  kept  plugged.  Behind  this  orifice  an 
altar,  varying  with  the  society  and  the 
ceremony,  is  usually  erected,  and  before 
it  a  dry-painting  is  sometimes  made,  and 
numerous  symbolic  paraphernalia  are 
assembled  in  prescri bed  order.  See  A  Itavy 
Ceremony f  Pueblos^  Shrines. 

Consult  Bandelier  in  A  rch.  Inst.  Papers, 
HI,  IV,  1890-92;  Gushing  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field 
Columbian  Museum  Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser., 
Ill,  VI,  1901-03;  various  papers  by  Fewkes 
in  the  reports  of  the  B.  A.  E.,  and  in  Am. 
Ajithrop.  and  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore; 
Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906;  Min- 
deleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891 ;  Nordens- 
kiold,  Cliff-dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1893;  Mrs  Stevenson  in  11th  and  23d  Reps. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894  and  1905;  Winship  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Kiyesakn.  A  band,  apparently  of  Yuman 
stock,  formerly  inhabitmg  the  lower  Rio 
Colorado  valley  in  the  present  Arizona  or 
California,  and  who  were  **  conquered, 
absorbed,  or  driven  out"  by  the  Mohave, 
ai'cording  to  the  tradition  of  the  latter. 
Kive-sa-ku.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii, 
186, 1889. 

Kiyitung.    A  settlement  of  Akudnirmiut 
Eskimo  on  Padli  fjord,  Baffin  land. 
QiTitons.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  441, 1888. 


Eivaalinak.     A  Kevalingamiut  village 
near  Pt  Hope,  Alaska. 
Kivualinagmut.— Zagoekln,  Desc.  Ruas.  Poes.  Am., 
pt.  I,  74,  lS47. 

Kiyahani.  An  Apache  clan  or  band  at 
San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Ki-ya-hanni.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
118, 1890.    Ki-ra-jani.— Ibid.,  Ill  (trans. ' alkaU ' ). 

Kiyis  ( Kiy'is, '  dried  meat ' ) .  A  division 
of  thePiegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. — Grin- 
nell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209, 225, 1892. 

Kiyuksa  ('breakers  '  so  called  because 
the  members  broke  the  marriage  law  by 
taking  wives  within  prohibited  degrees  of 
kinship).  A  band  of  the  Mdewakan- 
ton  Sioux  which  lived  in  1811,  according 
to  Pike,  in  a  village  on  upper  Iowa  r., 
under  chief  Wabasna  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
II,  17,  1860);  in  1820  they  were  on  Missis- 
sippi r.j  above  Prairie  du  Chien  (Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  viii,  1848).  Long,  in  1824, 
placed  them  in  two  villages,  one  on  lowar. 
near  the  Mississippi,  the  other  on  L.  Pepin. 
Their  chief  village  was  Winona,  on  the  site 
of  Winona,  Minn.,  in  1858,  and  the  other 
was  where  Wabasha  is  now. 
Bounding-Wind.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,note,1868 

i English  for  Tatepsin,  the  name  of  the  chief), 
leoxa.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peter's  R.,  i,  883,  1824. 
Ki-eu-ksa.— Smithson.  Misc.  Col.,  xiv,  7. 1878.  Ki- 
yu-kaa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.Aflf.  Rep.,  81, 1850.  Kiyidc- 
aan.— Williamson  in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  for  1884, 112. 
La  Feuille'i  band.— Long  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  24, 
1860.  Ta-te-piin.— Neill.  Hist. Minn.,  144. note,  1858. 
Wabasha's  band.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist 
sess.,  64,  1832.  Wabashaw  band.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
282,  1854.  Wabashaw's  sub-band  of  Mede-wakan- 
t'wans.— RamHey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  81,  1850. 
Wabnshaw.—Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trihes, 
II,  169,  1852.  Wa-ha-shaw's  tribe.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties  (1836).  876,  1873.  Wapasba's  band.— 
Riggs,  Dak.  Gram,  and  Diet,  131,  1852.  Wapa- 
shaw.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  1858  (chief's 
name),  wapashaw's  village.  —  Throcmorton 
(1832)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  V,  165, 1848. 
wa-pa-shee.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv,  art.  6, 8, 
1878.  Wapatha.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  v., 
156, 1886.  Wind  people.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Natur., 
115,  1884. 

Kiynksa.  A  division  of  the  Upper 
Yankfconai  Sioux. 

Kee-ark-sar. -Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.A.  E., 
106,  1874.  Kee-uke-sah.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Dis- 
cov.,  34.  1806;  Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  99, 
1905.  Ku-ux-aws.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  169, 1852. 

Kiyuksa.  A  division  of  the  Bnil^  Teton 
Sioux. — Dorse V  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.;219,  1897. 

Kiynksa.  A  division  of  the  Oglala Teton 
Sioux. 

Breakers  of  the  onstom.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dor- 
sey, 1879.  Cut  OflGi.- Brackett  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1876.  467,  1877.  Ke-ax-as.— Ibid.  Kioosies.- Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  250, 1875.      Kiyuksa.— Robinson   (1880) 

Suoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897. 
use6a  kiyaksa.— Cleveland    (1884),  ibid.  (='bit 
the  snake  in  two ' ).    Zuzetca-kiyaksa.  —Ibid. 

Klahosaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  formerly 
living  N.  of  Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id. 
(Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308,  1869).  Boas  was 
unable  to  learn  anything  about  them, 
but  the  name  seems  to  occur  in  Jewitt's 
Narrative  as  the  designation  of  a  small 
tril>e  that  had  been  ** conquered  and  in- 
corporated into  that  of  Nootka." 
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KUhAn.-JewiU.  Karr.,  74,  IM9.  KUhoMht.— 
Sproat.  Sav.  Life,  808, 1869.  TlahoMth.— Boas,  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31, 1890. 

Klahnm.  An  Okinagan  village  where 
Aster's  old  fort  stood,  at  the  mouth  of 
Okinakane  r.,  Wash. — Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  I,  413,  1855. 

Klakaaxnn  (Kl^a-ka-a^-mu).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Gruz  id.,  off 
the  coast  of  California,  e.  of  Punta  del  Di- 
ablo.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,B.  A.E.,1884. 

KlalakamiBk  ( Kla-W -ka-mish ) .  An  ex- 
tinct band  of  Lummi  that  resided  on  the 
E.  side  of  San  Juan  id.,  n.  w.  Wash. — 
Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  39,  1863. 

Klamaikwaltin.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska, 
near  the  mouth  of  Kaiyuh  r. 
KUmadcwaltin.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902, 
KUmaaqualttin.— Coa.st  Survey  cited  by  Baker, 
ibid. 

Klamath  (possibly  from  m&kldkSy  the 
Lutuami  term   for   *  Indians,*    'people,' 
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'community';  lit.  'the  encamped').  A 
Lutuamian  tril:>e  in  s.  w.  Oregon.  They 
call  themselves  Euksliikni  or  Auksni, 
*  people  of  the  lake,'  referring  to  the  fact 
that  their  principal  seats  were  on  Upper 
Klamath  lake.  There  were  also  im- 
portant settlements  on  Williamson  and 
Spraffue  rs.  The  Klamath  are  a  hardy 
people  and,  unlike  the  other  branch  of 
the  family,  the  Modoc,  have  always  lived 
at  peace  with  the  whites.  In  1864  they 
joined  the  Modoc  in  ceding  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  on  Klamath  res.,  where  they 
numbered  755  in  1905,  including,  how- 


ever, many  former  slaves  and  members 
of  other  tribes  who  have  become  more  or 
less  assimilated  with  the  Klamath  since 
the  establishment  of  the  reservation. 
Slavery  was  a  notable  institution  among 
the  Klamath,  and  previous  to  the  treaty 
of  1864  they  accompanied  the  Modoc 
every  year  on  a  raid  against  the  Acho- 
mawi  of  Pit  r.,  Cal.,  for  the  capture  of 
women  and  children  whom  they  retained 
as  slaves  or  bartered  with  the  Chinook  at 
The  Dalles.  The  Klamath  took  no  part 
in  the  Modoc  war  of  1872-73,  and  it  is 
said  that  their  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  Modoc  was  a  main  cause  of  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  latter  with  their 
homes  on  the  reservation  which  led  to 
their  return  to  Lost  r.  and  thus  to  the 
war.  The  following  are  the  Klamath 
settlements  and  divisions  so  far  as  known: 
Awalokaksaksi,  Kohashti,  Kulshtgeush, 
Kuyamskaiks,  Nilakshi,  Shuyakeksh, 
Yaaga,  and  Yulalona.  See  also  Kumbor 
tuasn.  Consult  Gatschet,  Klamath  Inds., 
Cont  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  1890.  (l.  f.) 
ligtpaluma.— Gatschet  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n, 
pt.  I,  xxxiii,  1890  ('people  of  the  chipmunks': 
Sahaptin  name  for  all  Indians  on  Klamath  res. 
and  vicinity;  abbreviated  to  Alggpalo,  Aikspalu). 
AUmmimakt  Ish.— Ibid.,  xzxiv  (said  to  be  the 
Achomawi  name) .  Athlameth.— Ibid.  (Calapooya 
name).  Adksiwaah.— Ibid,  (so  called  in  Yreka 
dialect  of  Shasta),  l-okuu.— Ibid.  (abbr.  of 
£:-uk8hikni).  I'-uahkai.— Ibid.,  pt.  n,  31.  01am- 
aths.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  177, 1844.  GUmeta. — 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218, 1846.  01am- 
ouths.— Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  u.map, 
1836.  Olamuth.— Johnson  and  Winter,  Rocky  Mts.. 
47,  1846.  Glamute.— White.  Ten  Years  in  Oregon. 
259, 1850.  Olimath.— Spaulding  in  H.  R.  Rep.  S30, 
27th  Cong.,  2d  sess..  &9,  1842.  ^-akshikni.— Gat- 
schet in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt  i,  xxxiv,  1890 
(nbbr.  of  the  following).  £-nkahik-ni  matiaks.— 
Ibid,  (own  name:  'people  at  the  lake').  1-aks- 
kni.— Ibid.  (abbr.  of  E-ukshikni).  ^-ukkBi.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  11,31.  namatt.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong., 1st  sess.. 7. 1848 (misprint of  Hale'sTlamatl). 
Kalmaths.—Dyar  (1873)  In  H.  R.  Rep.  183,  44th 
Cf>ng.,  Ist  sess., 4, 1876  (misprint).  Klamaos.— Du- 
flot  ae  Mofras.  Explor.  dans  I'OrBgon,  ii,  835.1844. 
KlamakB.— Ibld.L357.  Klamat.— Palmer,  Rocky 
Mts.,  103, 1852.  Klamath  Lake  Indians.— Steele  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  121.  1865.  Klamaths.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 8, 1860.  Klamatk.— Gatschet 
misquoted  in  Congrfe*  Intemat.  des  Am4r..  iv, 
2S4, 1881.  Klameth.— SUnley  in  Smithson.  Misc. 
Coll.,  II,  59. 1862.  Klamets.— Famham.  Trav.,  112, 
1H43.  Klawmuts.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th 
Cong..  1st  sess..  10, 1848.  Makaitaerk.— Gatschet, 
op.  cil.,  II,  pt.  I,  xxxiv,  1890  (so  called  by  western 
Shasta).  Muck-aluca.— Powers  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i,  351 ,  1882.  Hok'-a-lak.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  2.M,  1877.  Okshae.— 
Steele  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1864,  121.  1865.  Ouk- 
■kenah.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  22,  1860. 
Plaikni.— Gatschet,  op.  cit..  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxv,  1880 
(collective  name  for  Klamath.  Modoc,  and  Snakes 
onSprague  r.).  Savi.— Ibid.,  xxiv  (Snake  name). 
Tapifcdil— Curtin,  llmawi  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1889  (flmawl  name).  Thlamalh.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Com  p.  Vocab..  11 B,  1884.  TIamath.— Rux- 
ton,  Ad  ventures,  244, 1848.  Tiamati.— Hale  In  U. 
S.  Expl.  Exped..vi,  218. 1846.  Tlamsth.— Thomp- 
son in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.,  490, 1854. 

Klamatnk.  An  old  village,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Comox,  on  the  k.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  opposite  the  s.  end  o! 
Valdes  id. 
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Kla-iiiA-Uok.~Dawfion,  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  map, 
1888. 

glagktno  (* people  of  the  ocean').  A 
Kwakiutl  thbe  on  Klaskino  inlet,  n.  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  13  in  1888, 
when  last  separately  enumerated. 
Klarkin«k—€an.Ind.Aff.,  145. 1879.  Klis'-kaiao.— 
DawBon  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.  for  1887,  see. 
II,  65.  Klau-ki-no.— Can.  Ind.  A(T.,  189,  1884. 
L'a'aq'eadz.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895,  329, 
1897.  L!a'aq!enoxn.~Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
HL«t.,  V,  pt.  2,  354, 1902.  Tla'ik'enoq.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  63. 1890.  Tlats'e'noq.— 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt. ,  pt.  5. 131, 1887  ( misprint) . 

Klatanars.    A  band  of  Cowichan   on 
Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.    Pop.  36  in  1886,  when 
last  enumerated  separately. 
Klatanars.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1886,  229.    Klata- 
waps.— Ibid,  for  1879.  809. 

Klatlawas.  An  ancient  Clallam  village 
on  Pugetsd.,  Wash.  Its  inhabitants  par- 
ticipated in  the  treaty  of  Point  no  Point, 
Jan.  26,  1855. 

Klatliwas.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi.  20,  1868. 
Klat-U-waah.— U.S. Ind. Treat.  (1865),  800,  1878. 

Klatwoat  A  village  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Harrison  r.,  near  its  junction  with  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col.—Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872. 

Klawak.  The  principal  town  of  the 
Ilenya  Tlingit  on  the  w.  coast  of  Prince 
of  Wales  id. ,  Alaska.  It  is  now  inhabited 
largely  by  Haida.  Pop.  261  in  1890,  131 
in  1900. 

GhU-wik-kdn.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  111.  1885 
(l:^=i>eople).  Klawak.— Eleventh  Census,  Alas- 
ka,8,1806..  fiAwa'k.— Swanton.field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1904.  Tlilewhi^kh.— Uolmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz. .  map, 
1855. 

Klohakuk.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  e.  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Kuskokwim  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  18  in  1880, 
49  in  1890. 

Xlahangamut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,map, 
1899.  fiohakuk.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
E-^hanfamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53, 1881. 

Kleankt  (Kleau^kt,  *  rocky  bar ' ).  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Ntlakvapamuk  on  Fraser  r., 
below  North  Bend,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Kleguohek.     A  Kuskwogn)iut   Eskimo 
village  in  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Kusko- 
kwim r.  on  the  right  bank. 
Klaguohak.— Baker.   Geoe.    Diet.    Alaska,    1902. 
Kleptah^amut.— Kilbuck  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 

Elemiaksao. — A  Chinookan  village  on 
Columbia  r.,  Oreg.,   25  m.   below  The 
Dalles. 
Kl*-iBiak-sao.~Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 1844. 

Klikitat(  Chinookan:  *  beyond, 'with  ref- 
erence to  the  Cascade  mts. ) .  A  Shahaptian 
tnbe  whose  former  seat  was  at  the  head-  • 
waters  of  the  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  White  Sal- 
mon, and  Klickitat  rs.,  n.  of  Columbia  r., 
m  Klickitat  and  Skamania  cos.,  Wash. 
Their  eastern  neighbors  were  the  Yakima, 
who  speak  a  closely  related  language, 
and  on  the  w.  they  were  met  by  various 
Sahshan  and  Chinookan  tribes.  In  1805 
Lewis  and  Clark  reported  them  as  win- 
tering on  Yakima  and  Klickitat  rs.,  and 
estimated  their' number  at  about  700. 
Between  1820  and  1830  the  tribes  of  Wil- 


lamette valley  were  visited  by  an  epi- 
demic of  fever  and  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers.  Taking  advantage  of  their 
weakness,  the  Kliki tat  crossed  the  Colum- 
bia and  forced  their  way  as  far  s.  as  the 
valley  of  the  Umpqua.  Their  occupancy 
of  this  territory  was  temporary,  how- 
ever, and  they  were  speedily  coinf)elled 
to  retire  to  their  old  seat  n.  of  the  Colum- 
bia. The  Klikitat  were  always  active 
and  enterprising  traders,  and  from  their 
favorable  position  became  widely  known 
as  intermeJiiaries  between  the  coast  tribes 
and  those  living  e.  of  the  Cascade  range. 
They  joined  in  the  Yakima  treaty  at  Camp 
Stevens,  Wash.,  June  9,  1855,  by  whicn 
they  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  almost  wholly  on  Yakima 
res.,  Wash.,  where  they  have  become  so 


KLIKITAT   WOMAN.       ( SHACKELFORD  COLL.) 

merged  with  related  tribes  that  an  accu- 
rate estimate  of  their  number  is  impos- 
sible. Of  the  groups  still  recognized  on 
that  re8er\'ation  the  Topinish  are  prob- 
ably their  nearest  relatives  ( Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  738,  1896)  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Klikitat, 
and  the^  Taitinapam,  s|>eaking  the  same 
tongue,  as  another  minor  branch.  One 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Klikitat  was 
Wiltkun.  (l.  F.) 

Awi-ad»hi;— Gatfichet,  Molalla  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  27. 
1877  ( Molala  name).  Ohiok-atat.— Lee  and  Front, 
Oregon.  176, 1844.  GhiokitaU.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Don.  62.  31st  Cong..  1st  sess..  171,  I860.  Ohit-ah- 
hut.— Noble  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc,  37.  34th  Cong.,  3d 
8e««.,  109,  1^1.  Ohit-at-hut.— Ibid.,  111.  Click-a- 
hut.— Robie  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 351, 18ft8.  Oiieka- 
Ut.—Lee and  Frost.  Oregon,  99. 1844.    OiiokeUU.— 
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Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1850.  GlikaUU.— Steveus  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  34th  Cong.,  let  sees.,  43,  1856. 
Halthwypuxn.— Ooues,  Henryand  Thompson  Jour., 
827, 1897.  Kaiuitet.— GIbbs  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
418. 1855.  Klaohatah.— Nicolay,  Oregon,  143, 1846. 
Klaokataoka.— Wilkes.  U.  S.£xpl.Exped..iv,  325, 
1845.  Klaokataoks.— Slocum  (1835)  in  H.  R.  Rep. 
101,  25th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  41,  1839.  KUkaUokB.— 
Farnham,  Trav^  112,  1843.  Kleketat.— Scouler 
(1846)  In  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  i,  231,  1848. 
Elioatot.— Parker,  Jour. ,  238, 1840.  iOiokataaU.  - 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  173, 1859.  Kliok-a-taokt.— 
Catlin.  N.  Am.  Ind.,  ii,  113,  1866.  KUokaUtes.— 
De  Smet,  Letters,  231,  1843.  KliokaUts.— Swan, 
Northwest  Coast,  324, 1857.  KliokitaU.— Lyman  in 
Oregon  Hist.  Soe.  Quar.,  i,  170, 1900.  Klikalata.— 
Uallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soe.,"ii.  14,  1848. 
KlikaUt.— Townsend,  Narr.,  174, 1839.  lOiketen.— 
Seouler  (^1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  237, 

1848.  KUketet.— Scouler  In  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.. 
^225, 1841.  KlikiUU.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 17, 1867. 
KUquital.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18717131,  1872.  Klii'kft- 
tiit.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  738,  1896. 
Klflk-ha'-tiit.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  ( Alsea  name).  Xewis  River  Band.— Mil roy  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  164,  1881.  liik'-a-U+t.— McCaw. 
Fuyallup  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..  1885  (Puyallup 
name).  Mahane.— Oatschet,  Umpqua  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Umpqua  name).  W-flaaq'- 
tcu-w<bi'-ti.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  ('scalpers':  Alsea  name).  M^-aa'^ni-qu' 
iflnn*.— Dorsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab., B.  A. 
E.,  1884  ( *  inland  people ' :  Naltunnetunne  name). 
North  Dale  IndiaM.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
30th  Cong.,  l8t  sess. ,  10, 1848.  awd'lh-hwai-pflin.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  738, 1896  ('prairie 
people':  own  name).  Bea  Rataoks.— Slocum  in 
Sen.  Doc.  24, 25th  Cong. ,  2d  sess.  ,15,1838.  Roil-roil- 
pam.— Pandosy  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  vi,  7, 1862. 
ShlakataU.— Belcher,  Voy.,  i,  307,  1843.  Tlakiu'- 
tat— Gatachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Okinagan 
name).  Tlakatat.— Halein  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vr, 
569, 1846.  Tlickitacks.— Sttmley  in  Smithson.  Misc. 
Coll.,  II,  63,  1852.  T'likaUt.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  I,  241, 1877.  Trile  Kalets.— Warre  and 
Vava.sour(lH45)  in  Martin,  Hudson's  Bay  Ter.,  80, 

1849.  Tt«  "la'kayat  amim.— Gatachet,  La'kmlut 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Kalapuya  name).  T:uwa'- 
nxa.ikc.—Boa.s,Kathlamet  texts,  236, 1901  (Clatwp 
name).  Vaaoouvers.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
215,  1851.  Wkhnookt.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Cowlitz  name).  White  River  Indians.— Shaw  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  112,  1^*7. 
Whulwhaipum.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vo- 
cabs.  Brit.  Col.,  78,  1884.  Whulwhypum.- Lord. 
Naturalist  in  Brit.  Col.,  245,  1866. 

Eliksiwi  (x.^'«I^w*,  *  clover  root  at 
mouth  of  river.'— Boas).  A  former  Kwa- 
kiutl  village  at  the  mouth  of  Kliksiwi  r., 
on  the  E.  side  of  Vancouver  id.  All  traces 
of  it  have  disappeared. 
Elik-Bi-wi.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for 
1887,  see.  II.  72.    ^ix'si'we*.— Boas,  Inf  n,  1905. 

Elimmim.     A  former  Chehalis  village 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Grays  harbor.  Wash. 
Klimmim.— Gibbs,  MS.,  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.    Weh-U- 
mich.— Ibid. 

Klinkwan  (Tlingit:  inngod^n,  *  shellfish 
town*;  or  'town  where  they  split  yellow 
cedar  bark  into  long  strings  [ian] ' ).  A 
Haida  town,  occupied  by  the  Yaku-lanas, 
on  Cordova  bav,  Prince  of  Wales  id., 
Alaska.  In  John  Work's  list  (183&-41) 
26  houses  and  417  inhabitants  are  as- 
signed to  a  town  called  Click-ass.  This 
is  a  camping  place  near  Klinkwan,  and 
the  Klinkwan  people  are  evidently  in- 
tended. Petroff  gives  the  population  in 
1880-81  as  125,  and  the  census  of  1890 
as  19.  ( J.  R.  8. ) 

Ohlen-kd-an  hade.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Indiancr,  304. 
1885.  Kliarakans.- Halleck  quoted  by  Morris, 
Res.  of  Alaska,  67,  1879.     Kliavakani.— Halleck 


quoted  by  Colyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18fi9. 5tf2, 1870. 
uiiLkwan.- U.  S.  Coast  Survey,  map  of  Alaska, 
8.  E.  section.  Klinquan.-EleventhCensus, Alaska, 
31,1893.  Kliuquan.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska. 
32, 1884.  Tlinkwaa  Haade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and 
Trans.  Royal  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895. 

Klinqnit  One  of  the  bands  or  tribej* 
taking  part  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855 
(U.  S.  Stat.,  XII,  951,  1863).  They  are 
not  otherwise  identifiable,  and  should  not 
l)e  confounded  with  the  Tlingit. 

Klkohti  (Kl-kdh'U).  The  Chehalis 
name  for  an  ancient  village  on  the  h. 
side  of  Grays  harbor,  Wa«ih.— Oibbs,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Kloohwatone.  Mentioned  as  a  Tlingit 
family  under  the  leadership  of  Anna- 
hootz,  residing  in  and  near  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  consisting  of  200  people  in  about  40 
families.  The  name  is  said  to  mean  *  war- 
riors,' but  in  all  probability  it  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  iiu^koa-htt-tdrij '  people  of  the  house 
on  the  point.*  A  house  of  this  name 
stood  on  the  point  at  Sitka,  where  Bara- 
noff's  fort  was  afterward  built  It  be- 
longed to  the  Kiksadi  and  not  to  Anna- 
hoot?' s  people,  therefore  possibly  the 
word  is  comipted  from  Goch-hU-tdn  ( *wolf 
house  people'),  to  whom  Annahootz  be- 
longed, (j.  R.  8.  ) 
Kloonwatone.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105, 
46th  CouR.,  1st  sess.,  31, 1880.  Klaokwaton.— Ibid.. 
32.    Kluokwatone— Ibid. 

Klodesseottine  ( '  hay  river  people ' ) .  A 
division  of  the  Etchareottine  on  Hayr., 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  In  1904  there 
were  247  enumerated  on  the  upper  and 
115  on  the  lower  river. 

Ckni  de  la  riviere  au  Foin.— Petltot,  Diet.  D^ni^- 
DindjI^,  XX,  1876.  Slayea  of  Lower  Hay  RiTer.- 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1904,  pt.  2, 82, 1905.  SUToe  of  Upper 
Hay  Riyer.— Ibid. 

Klogi.  A  Navaho  clan,  named  from  an 
old  pueblo. 

Klbgi.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 
103,  1890.  Klbgi^e.  — Ibid  (^iiw:=' people*). 
Elbfi(/Ine*.  —  Matthews,  Navaho  Legend.s,  90, 
1897.    Klogni.— Bourke,  Moquls  of  Ariz. .  279, 1884. 

Klokadakaydn  (*  arrow  reed').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1875-81. 
Olo-kar-da-ki-eiii.— White,  Apache  Names  for  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Klokadakaydn.— Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890.  Hlngadn- 
cayn.— Ibid..  112. 

Klokegottine  ( *  prairie  people ' ) .  A  Na- 
hane  division  living  between  Mackenzie 
r.  and  lakes  La  Martre,  Grand  in,  and 
Tach^,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
K16-kki-Gottini.— Petltot,  Autour  du  lac  des  En- 
claves, 362,  1891.  Kld-kki-ottiii^.— Petitot,  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1865.  D'o-ke-ottin<.  —  Ibid. 
Thlo-co-ohaaaiea.— Campbell  quoted  by  Dawson 
in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  200b,  1889.  Trbteae.— 
Morice,  MS.  letter,  1890  (Takulli  name).  Tt^ 
ton-na.— Ibid,  (trans,  'graas  people'). 

Klondike  (el  dorado,  a  rich  strike,  a 
fortune).  This  word,  which  entered  the 
English  lancruage  of  America  during  the 
Alaskan  gold  fever  of  1898-1900,  is  the 
name  of  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon  in  ex- 
treme N.  w.  Canada.  Klondike  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  this  stream  in  one 
of  the  Athapascan  dialects  prevailing  in 
that  region.      In,g^he^  J^iter^tijii^p^  the 
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ilay,  *Klondiker/  ami  even  *to  Klon- 
dike,' also  occur.  Of  the  name  Baker 
(Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  244,  1902)  says: 
"This  [Klondike]  river  was  named 
Deer  river  by  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Expedition,  in  1867,  and  so  ap- 
peared on  various  maps.  Later  it  was 
called  Raindeer  and  afterwards  Reindeer. 
Ogilvie,  writing  September  6,  1896,  from 
Cudahy,  savs:  *The  river  known  here 
as  the  Klondike^  and  in  a  footnote  says: 
*The  correct  name  is  Thron  Duick.' 
It  has  alw)  been  called  Clondyke  and 
Chandik,  or  Deer.*'  (a.  f.  r.) 

Kloo  (Xe-Uf  'southeast,'  the  name  of  a 
town  chief).  A  former  Haida  town  at 
the  E.  end  of.Tanoo  id.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  one  of  the 
largest  t<^wn8  in  the  Haida  country 
and  was  occupied  by  three  families, 
the  Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl-lanas,  and 
Kadusgo-kegawai,  to  the  first  of  which 
the  town  chief  belonged.  John  Work 
(1836-41)  assigned  40  houses  and  545  in- 
habitants to  this  town;  old  people  still 
remember  26  houses.  Although  aban- 
donee!, the  houses  and  poles  here  are  in 
better  condition  than  in  most  uninhab- 
ited Haida  villages.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 
Clew.— Cau.  Ind.  Aff.  18W,  280.  1895.  Cloo.- 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe«,  v.  489, 1855  ( 
1836-41).     Doo.— Common     geograp 


Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe«,  v.  489, 1855  (after  Work, 
1836-41).  Doo.— Common  geographic  form. 
Klue.— J\K)le,  ^ueen    Charlotte     Ids.,    pa^wim, 


1872.  K1qo*i  yilla^e.— Dawson,  Queen  Char- 
lotte Ids..  169,  1880  (HO  called  from  chief). 
Lax*>k^— Ihid.  (Chimmesyan  name;  Laxsk- 
iydt  ^^  'thoae  of  the  Eagle  clan ' ).  T'an^.— Bohh  in 
lith  Rep.  N.  W.  Trijes  Can..  25, 1898.  Tanoo.— 
Dawfion,  op.  cit.  (own  name;  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  sea  grasn).  Tanu  Eaade.— Harrison  in 
Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Hoc.  Can.,  125, 1895.  Tlu.— 
Ibid. 

Kloo.  Atemporary  settlement  on  the  N. 
side  of  CunrLshewa  inlet,  oc(!upied  by 
Haida  from  the  older  town  of  Kloo  for  a 
few  years  before  they  passed  on  to  Skide- 
gate*  (j.  R.  8.) 

Klothohetunne  {K^Ux^'ici'-idrm^).  A 
Chastacosta  village  on  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890. 

Kltlasen  iQUld^SBn).  A  Songish  band 
at  McNeill  Day,  s.  end  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17, 
1890. 

KlTickhaitkwu.  A  band  of  Okinagan 
formerly  living  at  the  falls  of  Okinakane 
r..  Wash. 

Kloek-hait-kwee.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  445. 
1854.  Kliiokluatkwu.-<}ibb8  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
412.1855. 

Kla^hnggne*  Given  as  a  Huna  village 
on  Chichagof  id,,  but  probably  identical 
with  the  Chlftl-ch^igu  of  Krause,  which 
he  places  on  the  mainland  opposite.  It 
is  perhaps  also  identical  with  Tlushashaki- 
an  (q.  v.).  Pop.  108  in  1880. 
ChlU-ohigu.— Kraose.  Tlinkit  Ind..  104,  1885. 
Kloghiaggut.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  81, 
188? 

Klaklniik  (from  Lowdfq,  'slides,'  ap- 
plied to  places  where  gravel,  small  stones, 
or  sand  slides  or  falls  down).    A  village 


of  the  Spences  Bridge  bandof  theNtlakya- 

gimuk,  on  Nicola  r.,  8  m.  from  Spences 
ridge,  Brit.  Col. 
Klttklu'uk.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4, 1899.    LoLowA'q.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  11, 173,  1900. 

Klnkwan  ( 'old  and  celebrated  place'). 
The  principal  Chilkat  village  on  Chil- 
kat  r.,  20  m.  from  its  mouth.  Indian  pop. 
in  1890,  320. 

01okwoB.-WIllard.  Life  In  Alaska,  78, 1884.  Klak- 
wan.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  3.  1893.  Klok- 
iHb.— Kmuse.  Tlinkit  Ind..  100. 1885.  Kluckquan. 
Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  31. 1884.  liik-'-ln.— 
Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E,  1904. 

KlumaitamBh.  Given  by  Gibbs  (MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  ca.  1858)  as  the  Chehalis  name 
for  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Grays  harlx)r,  Wash.,  but  according  to 
Boas  it  is  an  island  near  the  entrance  to 
Grays  harbor,  l^wis  and  Clark,  in  1 805, 
spoke  of  it  as  a  tribe  of  about  260  people 
in  12  houses. 

Glamoohtomiolu.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped..  ii,  119, 
1814.  01ainootomiclu.->Ibid.,474.  OUmootomioks.— 
Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  441,  1860.  Ola-moo-to- 
miok's.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  118, 
1905.  Ola-moi-to-mioks.— Ibid.,  70.  Olamoiton- 
niah.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Reize,  il,  350,  1817. 
LBma'itEmo.— Boas,  infn.  1906. 

Klntak.    An    Eskimo    village    in    the 
Kuskokwuu  district,  Alaska;  pop.  21  in 
1890. 
Klutaciniut.~Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164,1893. 

Knaoto.  A  former  Iroquois,  probably 
Seneca,  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Che- 
mung r.,  N.  Y. — Pouchot,  map  (1758)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  694,  1858. 

Knaiakhotana.  An  Athapascan  tril>e 
inhabiting  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska,  the 
basins  of  Knik  and  oushitna  rs.,  and  the 
shores  of  lliamna  and  Cook  lakes.  It  is 
the  only  northern  Athai)ascan  tribe  occu- 

ing  any  large  portion  of  the  seacoast. 

ley  came  in  contact  with  the  Russians 
at  an  early  date  and  were  subjugated 
only  after  much  fighting;  a  permanent 
trading  settlement  was  Qstablished  in  1792 
b}r  Zaikoff  and  Lastochkin,  and  in  1793 
missionaries  settled  on  Cook  inlet.  In 
the  latter  year  Baranoff  brought  30  con- 
victs to  teach  agriculture  to  the  people  of 
Kenai  penin. ;  the  natives  attacked  him 
during  his  explorations,  but  were  re- 
pulsed, the  Russians  losing  11  men. 
Father  Juvenati  in  1796  attempted  ^to 
suppress  polygamy  among  the  natives, 
but  was  killed  while  preaching  near  lli- 
amna lake.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
against  Baranoff  in  1801.  An  attempt  to 
explore  the  region  n.  of  Cook  inlet  was 
made  in  1816  oy  the  Russian-American 
Co.,  and  in  1819  they  had  4  settlements  on 
Cook  inlet.  In  1838an  epidemic  of  small- ^ 
pox  carried  off  nearly  half  the  native 
population.  In  1861  Kenai  penin.  was 
designated  one  of  the  7  missionary  dis- 
tricts of  the  Russian  church.  The  Knaia- 
khotana are  taller  and  darker  than 
their  Eskimo  neighbors,  but  their  cus- 
toms differ  little  from  those  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.     Hunting  t^ildi€i^ing  are 
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the  chief  occupations,  birch-bark  canoes 
being  used  for  river  journeys  in  the  in- 
terior, while  for  coast  voyages  bidarkas 
are  purchased  from  the  Eskimo. 

The  Knaiakhotanaarethemostcivilized 
of  all  the  northern  Athapascan  tribes. 
They  use  dogs  mainljr  for  hunting,  not 
harnessing  them  to  their  sleds  even  m  the 
long  journeys  they  perform  in  winter 
from  one  trapping  ground  to  another. 
Occasionally  m  summer  dogs  are  em- 
ployed as  pack  animals.  Their  log 
nouses  are  more  solidly  and  warmly  built 
than  those  of  the  moving  Kutchin  tribes; 
they  are  divided  into  an  outer  room 
for  cooking  and  rough  labor,  and  an 
inner  sleepmg  apartment,  floored  and 
ceiled,  lighted  through  a  pane  of  glass  or 
cut,  and  impenetrable  to  the  outer  air. 
In  some  villages  the  bedroom  is  used  as  a 
bathroom,  being  then  heated  with  red-hot 
stones;  but  most  villages  have  a  bath  hut 
or  two.  In  the  more  primitive  villages 
on  the  Sushitna  and  Knik  rs.  is  found  the 
old  communal  log  house,  occupied  by 
several  families,  each  having  its  separate 
sleeping  apartment  connected  witn  the 
central  structure  by  a  hole  in  the  wall. 
Provisions  are  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
dogs  in  a  storehouse  built  of  logs  and  ele- 
vated on  posts  (11th  Census,  Alaska, 
167,  1893). 

They  bury  their  dead  in  wooden  boxes, 
in  which  they  put  also  the  property  of  the 
deceased,  and  pile  stones  upon  the  grave. 
They  express  grief  by  smearing  their 
faces  witn  black  paint,  singeing  their 
hair,  and  lacerating  their  bodies.  Most 
of  their  clothing  is  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  mountain  goat,  which  they  kill  in 
large  numbers.  Their  language  is  ex- 
tremely guttural,  compared  witn  that  of 
the  Eskimo  (Dall,  Alaska,  430,  1870). 

Richardson  (Arct.  P^xped.,  i,  406, 
1851)  stated  that  the  Knaiakhotana  have 
two  phratries,  one  containing  6  and 
the  other  5  clans.  The  clans,  according 
to  their  mythology,  are  descended  from 
two  women  made  by  the  raven,  and  are 
as  follows:   1,   Kachgiya   (The  Raven); 

2,  Tlachtana  (Weavers  of  Grass  Nets); 

3,  Montochtana  (A  Corner  in  the  Back 
Part  of  the  Hut);  4,  Tschichgi  (Color); 

5,  Nuchschi  (Descended  from  Heaven); 

6,  Kali  (Fishermen ) .  1,  Tultschina  ( Bath- 
ers in  Cold  Water);  2,  Katluchtna  (Lov- 
ers of  Glass  Beads);  3,  Schischlachtana 
(Deceivers  Like  the  Raven);  4,  Nuts- 
chichgi;  5,  Zaltana  (Mountain).  Hoff- 
man (Aijalu;tamut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882) 
gives  the  following  Chugachigmiut  names 
lordivisions  of  the  Knaiakhotana:  1,  Kan- 
ikaligamut  (People  Clase  to  the  River); 
2,  Maltshokamut  (Valley  People);  3, 
Nanualikmut  (People  Around  the  Lake). 
The  same  authority  (Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,   1882)  gives  the  Kaniagmiut  names 


for  5  divisions:  1,  Nanualuk  ( =Nanualik- 
mut);  2,  Kuinruk  (Sea-hunting  People); 
3,  Tuiunuk  ( =Tyonok,  Marsh  People) ;  4, 
Knikamut  (=Knik,  Fire-signal  People); 
5,  Tigikpuk  (People  Living  at  the  Baae 
of  a  Volcano). 

The  Knaiakhotana  villages  are  Ohinila, 
Chmtna,  Kasilof,  Kasnatchin,  Kenai. 
Kilcnik,  Knakatnuk,  Knik,  Kultnk, 
Kustatan,  Nikhkak,  Nikishka,  Ninilchik, 
Nitak,  Skilak,  Skittok,  Sushitna,  Titu- 
kilsk,  Tyonek,  Tyonok,  and  Zdluiat 

The  natives  of  Cook  inlet  in  1818  num- 
bered 1,471,  of  whom  723  were  males  and 
748  females.  Baron  Wrangell,  in  1825, 
gave  their  population  as  1,299,  the  fe- 
males being  slightlv  in  excess.  In  1839 
Veniami not  made  the  number  1,628,  and 
in  1860  the  Holy  Svnod  gave  937,  declaring 
that  the  natives  had  l^ome  Christians. 
At  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  bv  the  United 
States  in  1868,  Gen.  Halleck  and  Rev. 
Vincent  Colyer  erroneously  estimated 
the  Knaiakhotana  at  25,000  (Petroff ^  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  40, 1884).  The  population  in 
1880  consisted  of  614  natives,  and  in  1890 
they  numbered  724  (11th  Census,  Alaska, 
158,  1893). 

nyamna  people.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
164,    18S4.      Kaitini.— De   Meulen,  Kena/    MS. 


E.,18S5.  KankiinaU  kdgtana.— Ibid.  Kenai.— Gal- 
latin in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  401,  185S. 
Kenaians.— Terry  in  Rep.  See.  War.  pt.  i,  41. 1869. 
Keniies.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Geo^.  See.  Lond..  i, 
218.  1H41.  Kenai-teni.— Dall.  AlaskA,  430.  1H70. 
Kenaitsee.— Pinart  in  Rev.  de  PhiloL  et  d'Ethnog., 
no.  2, 1, 1875.    Kenaitxe. — Ludwig  quoted  by  Dall 


In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  35,  1877.  Kenaijer.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  I,  401,  1851.  Kenai- 
yiit.— Ibid.    (Kaniagmiut  name  adopted  by  Rus- 


sians). Kenaize.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  116, 
1874.  Kenairen.— Balbi  Atlas  Ethnog.,  855,  1826. 
Kenajer.— Erman,  Archiv,  viT,  128, 1849.  Keaas.— 
Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  442,  I860.  Kenay. — 
Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  160,  1841. 
Kenayem.— Wrangell  in  Baer  and  Helmersen. 
BeitT^ge,  i,  103, 1839.  Kenayxi.— Htimboldt,  Eisai 
Polit.,  I,  347, 1811.  Kiatenses.— Lutke,  Voyage,  i. 
181,  1836  (probably  identical).  Kinetxi.— Prich- 
ard.  Phys.  Hist.,  v,  441, 1847.  Kinai.— Vater,  Mith- 
ridates,  iir.  230,  1816.  Kinaitsa.— Balbi.  Atlas 
Ethnog.,  1826.  Kinaitxe.— Vater.  op.  cit.,  229. 
Kinaitzi.— Balbi.  op.  cIt.  Kinaixi.— Vater,  op.  cit., 
228.  Kinajttt.— Wrangell  in  Baer  and  Helmereen, 
Beitrfige,  i,  103,  1839  (Kaniagmiut  name).  Kia- 
naU.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  25,  1881. 
Kinnats-Khotana.— Ibid.,  162.  Kinnatx-kokkta- 
na.— Ibid.,  164.  K'nai'-a-kko-ta'aa.— Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol^  I,  35,  1877.  Knaina.— Wrangell 
in  Baer  and  Helmersen,  Beitr^e,  i,  108,  1839. 
Knaiokhotana.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  158. 1893. 
Koht-ana.— Liziansky,  MS.  rocab.,  B.  A.  E.  Oo- 
nigliakmuzi-Kinaia.— Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnog.,  1826. 
Taai  nei,— Doroschin  in  Radloff.  WGrterbuch,  29, 
1874  (Tonankutcbin  name).  Taftne.— Pinart  in 
Rev.  de  Philol.  et  d'Ethnog.,  no.  2, 6, 1875 (Tenan- 
kutchin  name).  Tehanin-Kutchin. — Dall,  Alaska. 
430.  1870  (Kaiyuhkhotana  name).  Tenahna.— 
Holmbcrg  (1855)quoted  by  Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S., 
1869. 270, 1 870.  Tenaina.— Radloff ,  WOrterbuch,  29, 
1874  (own  name).  Thnaina.— Holmberg,  Ethnog. 
Skizz.,  6, 1855.  Tinaina.— Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Tinina.— Hoffman,  Aijaluxamfit 
MS. ,  B.  A.  E. ,  1882.  TinnaU.— Petrofl  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  25,  1884.  Tinnats-Khotaaa.— Ibid., 
162.  Tinnatx-Kokhtana.— Ibid.,  164  (own  name). 
Tnao.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  539,  187S. 
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TBai.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i.  35.  1877. 
Tiutina.— Wrangell  in  Baer  and  Helmersen,  Bei- 
trige,  I,  108,  1839  (derived  from  tnai,  'man'). 
TiuuBA  Tt^iud.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  116. 1874. 
True  ThiuiliiA.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall,  Alaska, 
430,  1870. 

Knakatnuk.  A  Knaiakhotana  village 
and  trading  post  of  36  natives  in  1880  on 
the  w.  side  of  Knik  bay,  at  the  head  of 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Knakatnuk.— Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 
1884.    Knik  BUtion.— Post  route  map,  1903. 

Knatsomita  (A'rtto-o-7/H^-to,  *all  crazy 
dogs').  A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi, 
or  All  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan  tribe;  it 
is  composed  of  men  about  40  years  of 
age. — Grinnell,  Black  foot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

K'niok  K'neok.     See  Kmnikinnick. 

Knik  (Eskimo:  'fire,'  a  name  given  by 
the  Eskimo  of  Kodiak  because,  having 
no  seaworthy  boats  of  their  own,  they 
signaled  for  other  tribes  across  the  bay  to 
send  aid) .  A  Knaiakhotana  settlement  of 
several  villages  on  Knik  r.,  at  the  head 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.  The  chief  village 
had  46  people  in  1880  (Petroff,  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  29,  1884);  in  1900  the  pop- 
ulation was  160  in  31  houses.  This  branch 
of  the  tribe  numbers  altogether  between 
200  and  300,  who  obtain  their  subsistence 
by  hunting  and  trapping  and  by  barter- 
ing with  the  Ahtena,  who  bring  fur  skins 
over  the  divide  between  Knik  and  Copper 
rs.  every  winter  and  stay  weeks  or  months 
with  the  Knik,  who  through  this  trade 
obtain  the  clothing,  utensils,  and  even 
luxuries  of  the  whites.  Their  houses  are 
built  above  ground  of  logs  tightly  ciilked 
with  moss  and  covered  with  bark  (11th 
Census,  Alaska,  70, 1893).  They  use  the 
birch-bark  canoe  on  the  inland  rivers, 
but  purchase  skin  bidarkas  of  the  Kenai 
or  Nikishka  people  to  fish  and  travel 
along  the  coast. 

Kinik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Kinniek.— PetroflT,  ibid.,  39.  K'niq'-a-miit.— Hoff- 
man, Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Knivei.  Cutting  tools  are  indis])ensable 
to  primitive  men,  and  the  greatest  in- 
genuity was  exercised  by  the  northern 
tribes  in  their  manufacture.     Every  ma- 


W0MAN*6  8LATE  KNIFE  (ULU);  ESKIMO  (w).      (MURDOCH ) 


terial  capable  of  taking  and  ret£flning  an 
edge  was  utilized — wood,  reed,  bone,  ant- 
ler, shell,  stone,  and  metal.  Teeth  are 
nature's  '•utting  tools,  and  the  teeth  of 
animals  (shark,  beaver,  etc.)  were  much 
employea  by  primitive  men,  as  also  were 
sharp  bits  of  stone  and  splinters  of  wood 
and   bone,  the  natural  edges  of  which 


were  artificially  sharpened,  and  natural 
forms  were  modified  to  make  them  more 
effectual.  The  uses  of  the  knife  are  in- 
numerable; it  served  in  war  and  was  in- 


i% 


Obsidian  Cerkmonial 
Blace,  21  IN.  long; 
California,  (holmeb) 


Obsidian  Knife  with  Handle  of 
Otter  6kin,7i-4  in.  long; 
California.     (  Mason  ) 


dispensable  in  every  branch  of  the  arts 
of  life,  in  acquiring  raw  materials,  in  pre- 
paring them  for  use,  and  in  shaping 
whatever  was  made.     Knives  served  also 


Flint  Blade  with  Bev- 
eled Edge  (1-2);  OtfLA- 
HOMA.     (holmes) 


Flint   Knife    with   Beveled 
Edge  (i-v);  Tennessee 


in  symbolism  and  ceremony,  and  one  of 
the  most  cherishe<l  symlwls  of  rank  and 
authority  wa4<  the  great  stone  knife 
chipped  with  consummate  skill  from  ob- 
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WOMAN'S  Slate  Knife  ( 1-4) ;  Eskimo. 
(  Murdoch) 


sidian  or  flint.  According  to  Culin  the 
stone  knife  is  used  among  the  Pueblos  as 
a  symbol  of  divinity,  especially  of  the 
war  gods,  and  is  widely  used  in  a  healing 
ceremony  called  the  *^knife  ceremony." 
Differentiation  of 
use  combined 
with  differences 
in  material  to  give 
variety  to  the 
blade  and  its  haft- 
ing;  the  so-called 
uluj  or  woman's 
knife  of  the  Eski- 
mo, employed  in 
various  culinary 
arts,  differs  from 
the  man's  knife,  which  is  used  in  carving 
wood  and  for  various  other  purposes 
(Mason) ;  and  the  bone  snow  knife  of  the 
Arctic  regions  is  a  species  bv  itself  ( Nel- 
son). The  copper  knife  is  rfistinct  from 
the  stone 
knife,  and 
the  latter 
takesamul- 
titude  of 
forms,  pass- 
i  n  g  from 
the  normal 
types  in  one 
direction  into  the  club  or  mace,  in 
another  into  the  scrai^r,  and  in  another 
into  the  dagger;  and  it  blends  with  the 
arrowhead  and  the  spearhead  so  fully 
that  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  l)e- 
tween    them    save    when    the   (•omj)lete 


Iron  Knife  with  Woooei 
Makah 


Handle  (i-«\- 


KNIFE    OF    nephrite    (  I- 

EsxiMo.      (nelson) 


Knife  with  Bone  Hai 
OLE;  Californi/ 
(smith) 


haft  is  in  evidence.  The  flaked  knife 
blade  of  flint  is  straight  like  a  spearhead 
or  is  curved  like  a  hook  or  sickle,  and  it 
is  frequently  beveled  on  one  or  ))oth 
edges.  The  ceremonial  knife  is  often 
of  large  size  and  great  Ijeauty.     Certain 


Tennessee  flint  blades,  believed  to  be  of 
this  class,  though  very  slender,  measure 
upward  of  2  ft  in  length,  while  the 
beautiful  red  and  black  obsidian  blades 
of  California  are  hardly  less  noteworthy. 
Speaking  of  the  latter.  Powers  says:  '^I 
have    seen    several   which   were    15  in. 


COPPER  Knife  or 
Daqqcr;  Haida. 
(niblack) 


Slate  Knife  i»itm 

WOODEN    HAI«- 

OLE  (i-»);  Es- 
kimo,     (muh- 


CEREMONML  KNIFE,  LENGTH  24  1-2  IN.  ;  KWAKIUTL.       (bOAS) 

or  more  in  length  and  about  2J  in.  wide 
in  the  widest  part.  Pieces  as  laree  as 
these  are  carried  lifted  in  the  hands  in 
the  dance,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth  to 
prevent  the  rough  edges  from  lacerating 
the  hands,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
mounted  in  wooden  handles  and  glued 
fast.  The  large  ones  can  not  be  pur- 
chased at  any  price."     See  Implements. 

Two  or  three  tnl)es  of  In- 
dians, various  clans,  and  some 

towns  received 

their  names  from 

th  e  kn  if  e  ,  as 

Conshac    (*reed 

knife'),  a   name 

for   the    Creeks; 

the  town  of  Kusa 

among  the  Cho(!- 

t  a  w,  a  n  d    the 

NtlaKvapamuk  of 

Thompson  r., 

Brit.  Col. 
Consult    Boas 

(I)  in  6th   Rep. 

B.  A.  K.,  1888, 
(2)  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  1897;  Fowke 
in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Goddard  in 
Pub.  Univ.  of  Cal.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  i,  190:i; 
Holmes  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901,  1903; 
Mason  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1890,  1891; 
(2)  ibid.,  1897,  1901;  (3)  ibid.,  1886, 
1889;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900; 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892; 
Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.B.  A.E., 
1899;  Niblack 
in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A. 
P^thnol.,  Ill, 
1877;  Rau  in 
Smith  son. 
Cont.,  XXII, 
1876;  Rust  and  Kroeber  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  688,  1905;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1897, 
1899.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Knots.  The  Indians,  and  esj^ecially 
the  Eskimo,  whose  difficulties  with  un- 
fastening lines  in  a  frozen  area  made  them 
ingenious,  tied  for  various  purposes  many 


Iron  Carving  knives;    Emimo.      (mas.m 
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Knots  of  thc  Central  Eskimo, 
(boas) 


kinds  of  knots  and  splices  in  bark,  stems, 
roote,  sinew  thongs,  strings,  and  rop€«. 
There  were  knots  and  turk's  heads  in 
the  ends  of  lines  for  buttons  and  toggles 
and  for  fastening  work^  loops  and  run- 
ning nooses  for  Iwwstnngs  and  tent  fas- 
tenings, knots  for  attaching  one  line  to 
another  or  to  some  object,  the  knots  in 
netting  for  fish  nets  and  the  webbing  in 
snowshoes  and  rackets,  knots  for  attaiih- 
ing  burdens  and  for  packing  and  cinch- 
ing, decorative  knots  m  the  dress  of  both 
sexes,  and  memorial  knots  used  in  cal- 
endars and  for  registering  accounts  and  in 
religion.  The  bight, 
seen  on  Yuman  car- 
rying baskets,,  was 
universal,  and  the 
single,  square,  and 
granny  knots  and 
the  half  hitch  were 
also  quite  common. 
In  1680  the  Pueblo 
Indians  communi- 
cated the  number  of 
days  before  their 
great  uprising 
against  the  Span- 
iards bv  means  of  a 
knotted  string,  and 
some  of  their  de- 
scendants still  keep  personal  calendars 
by  the  same  means,  but  in  North  America 
the  ouipu  was  nowhere  so  highly  devel- 
opea  as  it  was  in  Peru.  Boas  (Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xv,  1901)  illustrates  the 
many  splices,  hitches,  loops,  and  knots  of 
the  Eskimo;  Murdoch  (9thRep.  B.  A.E., 
1892)  has  treated  the  knots  used  in  nets, 
8now8hoe8,and  sinew-backed  bows;  Dixon 
(Bull.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  1905) 
shows  the  knots  of  the  northern  Maidu 
of  California;  and  Mason  (8m ithson.  Rep. 
for  1893)  gives  details  of  those  generally 
used  on  bows  and  arrows.       (o.  t.  m.) 

Knou  {K*nou\  *  eagle' ).  Agens  of  the 
Potawatomi,  q.  v.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
167,  1877. 

Knowilamowan.  A  former  Chinookan 
village  25  m.  from  The  Dalles,  on  Colum- 
bia r.,  Oreg. 

Kaow-il-a-mow-aa.— Lee  and  Froet,  Oregon,  176, 
}344. 

Koagaogit  {Koaga^ogity  *  wide  and  rush- 
ing waters*).  A  former  Haida  town  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Bearskin  bay,  Skid^^ate 
inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
in  possession  of  the  Djahui-gitinai. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Koakotsalgi  {kda-kdtchi  'wildcat,'   algi 
^people' ).    A  clan  of  the  Creeks. 
So£kotsalgi.— Oatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 
1884.    Ktl-wii'-ku-ohe.— Morgan,    Anc.   Soc.,    161, 
1877. 

Koaloha  (Qoa^ltca).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  at  Linn  cr.,  Burrard 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 


Koalekt  {Ko&^lEqt),  A  Chehalis  village 
at  the  headwaters  of  a  w.  tributary  of 
Harrison  r.,  in  s.  w.  British  Columbia. — 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891. 

Koanalalis  ( Koand^lalis ) .  The  ancestor 
of  a  Nimkish  gens  after  whom  the  gens 
was  sometimes  named. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130, 1887. 

Koapk  (Q'oa^px).  One  of  the  Talio 
towns  of  the  Bellacoola  at  the  head  of 
South  Bentinck  arm,  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

K.'oa'pQ.— Boos  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8, 
1891.  Voa'pz.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
U,  49,  1898. 

Koai.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  residing 
with  the  Hutsnuwu,  Chilkat,  and  others, 
in  Sitka,  Alaska  (Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  105,  46th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  31,  1880). 
It  possibly  refers  to  the  Kuiu,  otherwise 
the  name  is  unidentifiable. 

Koasati.  An  Upper  Creek  tribe  speak- 
ing a  dialect  almost  identical  with  Ali- 
bamu  and  evidently  nothing  more  than 
a  large  division  of  that  people.  The 
name  appears  to  contain  tne  word  for 
*cane'  or  *reed,'  and  Gatschet  has  sug- 
gested that  it  may  signify  *  white  cane.' 
During  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century  the  Koasati  lived,  appa- 
rently in  one  principal  village,  on  the 
right  bank  of  Alabama  r.,  3  m.  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa, 
where  the  modern  town  of  Coosada,  Ala., 
perpetuates  their  name;  but  soon  after  w. 
Florida  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  in  1763, 
"two  villages  of  Koasati"  moved  over  to 
the  Tombigbee  and  settled  below  the 
mouth  of  Sukenatcha  cr.  Romans  and 
other  writers  always  mention  two  settle- 
ments here,  Sukta-loosa  and  Occhoy  or 
Hychoy,  the  latter  being  evidently  either 
Koasati  or  Alibamu.  The  Witumka  Ali- 
bamu  moved  with  them  and  established 
themselves  lower  down.  Later  the  Koa- 
sati descended  the  river  to  a  point  a  few 
miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Tombig- 
bee and  the  Alabama,  but,  together  witn 
their  Alibamu  associates,  they  soon  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  seats  on  the  upper 
Alabama.  A  '*  Coosa wda'*  village  existed 
on  Tennessee  r. ,  near  the  site  of  Langston, 
Jackson  co.,  Ala.,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
its  occupants  were  true  Koasati.  In  1799 
Hawkins  stated  that  part  of  the  Koasati 
had  recently  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
Sibley  in '  1805  informs  us  that  these 
first  settled  on  Bayou  Chicot  but  4  years 
later  moved  over  to  the  e.  bank  of  Sabine 
r.,  80  m.  8.  of  Natchitoc-hes,  La.  Thence 
they  spread  over  much  of  e.  Texas  as  far 
as  Trinity  r.,  while  a  portion,  or  perhaps 
some  of  those  who  had  remained  in  Ala- 
bama, obtained  permission  fronithe  Caddo 
to  settle  on  Red  r.  Schermerhom  ( Masn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  26,  1814)  states 
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that  in  1812  the  Koasati  on  Sabine  r. 
numbered  600,  and  in  1820  Morse  gave  350 
on  Red  r.,  50  on  the Neches,  40  m.  above 
its  mouth,  and  240  on  the  Trinity,  40  to 
50  m.  above  its  mouth.  Bollaert  (1850) 
estimated  the  number  of  warriors  belong- 
ing to  the  Koasati  on  the  lower  Trinity 
as  500,  in  2  villages,  Colete  and  Batista. 
In  1870  50  were  in  Polk  co.,  Tex.,  and 
100  near  Opelousas,  La.  They  were 
honest,  industrious,  and  peaceful,  and 
still  dressed  in  the  Indian  manner. 
Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891)  says 
that  in  1886  there  were  4  families  of 
Koasati,  of  about  25  individuals,  near  the 
town  of  Shepherd,  San  Jacinto  co.,  Tex. 
As  part  of  the  true  Alibamu  were  in  this 
same  region  it  is  not  improbable  that 
some  of  them  have  been  included  in  the 
above  enumerations.  Those  of  the  Koa- 
sati who  stayed  in  their  original  seats 
and  subsequently  moved  to  Indian  Ter- 
ritory also  remained  near  the  Alibamu 
for  the  greater  part,  although  they  are 
found  in  several  places  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Okla.  Two  towns  in  the  Creek 
Nation  are  named  after  them.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 
AquM-iaw-tee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbes,  i,  268, 
1851.  Ooash&tAT.— Long,  Exped.  to  Rockv  Mts.,  ii, 
310, 1823.  Coash&tto.— Pike,  Travels,  map  of  La., 
1811.  Oousattii. — Trumbull  in  Johneon^s  Cyclo- 
peedia,  li,  1156.  1877.  Oooh&tties.— Le  Branche 
(1839)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  14,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  27, 
1853.  Ooloh&ttu.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
509, 1878.  Conohmques.— Iberville  ( 1702)  in  Margry, 
D6c..  IV,  594,  1880.  Oonoh&tas.— Brackenridge, 
Views  of  La.,  82, 1815.  Oonoh&tos.— De  I'lsle,  map 
(ca.  1710)  In  Winsor,  Hist.  Am„  ii,  294-295,  1886. 
Oonohati.— d' An vi lie's  map  in  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  158,  1897.  OonohattM.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  81, 1806.  Oonohtta*.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Journal,  154,  1840.  Oonahaos.— Romans,  Fla.,  90, 
1775.  Oonshaes.— Romans  misquoted  by  Hawkins 
(1799) ,  Sketch,  15, 1848.  OonthattM.— Brown.  West. 
Gaz. ,  152, 1817.  Ooowtdas.— Romans,  Fla. ,  i,  332. 1776. 
Ooosadii.— Ibid. .  90.  Ooosaada.— Bartram,  Travels, 
461, 1791  (town  of  Tallapoosa;  speak  the  Stincard 
language).  Ooo-Miu-dee.— Hawkins (1779), Sketch, 
35,  1848.  CooMiwda.— Pickett.  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  104, 
1851.  OooMiwda'i.— Campbell  (1886)  In  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  274,  26th  Cong.,  2d  8e.*«.,  20,  1838.  Coomw- 
der.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  253, 
1836.  Ooothata*.— Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1849,  33,  1850. 
Coodiattiea.— Whiteside  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  327, 1870. 
Ooosidfts.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  115,  1855. 
Ooowartartdai.— Woodward,  Remin.,  13,  1859. 
Coowertortda.— Ibid..36.  Cothattas.— Morse,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  267,  1822.  Oothattee*.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  585,  1853.  Oouohatei.— Berquin 
Duvallon.  Travels,  97, 1806.  Couaatee.— JefTerys, 
Am.  Atlas,  6. 1776  (town  on  w.  bank  of  Alabama 
r.).  OouMudee.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  163, 1837. 
Ooustao.— Hutchins.  Hist.  Narr.,  83. 1784  (probably 
identical).  CouMati.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  i,  676, 
1786.  OouMehate.— Milfort,  M^moire.  265,  1802. 
Oimhatei.— Martin.  Hist.  La.,  ii,  206, 1827.  Outha- 
tees.— Maillard,  Hist.  Texas,  252,  1842.  Oush-ch- 
tah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  309, 1851.  Cuasa- 
die«.— Weatherford  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  386,  1832.  OuBthetaei.— Coxe,  Carolana,  28, 
1741.  Outohatei.— Doc.  of  1828  in  Soc.  Geog.  Mex., 
267, 1870  (live  on  E.  bank  of  Trinidad  ITrinitv]  r.). 
Ouzadani. — Rafinesque,  Introd.  Marsnall.  I^y.,  i, 
24, 1824.  Koo  a  sah  te.—Adalr,  Am.  Ind.,  169, 1775. 
Ko-ia-teOian-ya.— Dorsey,  Biloxi  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.E., 
1892  (Biloxi  name),  ftuaaaada.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1827).  420.  1837.  ftua-Miw-das.— Ind.  Af!.  Rep., 
279,  1846  (on  Canadian  r..  Ind.  Ter).  Quesadas.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.  97,  1836. 
ftuesei^a.— Schesmerhorn  (1812)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  18,  1814.    dueMdana.— Rafinesque, 


introd..  Marshall,  Ky..  i,  24, 1824.  Sh^— Popu- 
lar abbreviation  of  Koasati  in  Texas. 

Koai ati.    Two  towns  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, both  in  the  s.  part  of  their  territory 
near  Canadian  r.,  one  a  few  miles  w.  of 
Eufaula,  the  other  w.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
Koawati.-Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 1B8S. 

Koatlna  (Qod^Lna).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  a  bay  of  the  same  name  at  the  8. 
entrance  of  Bentinck  arm,  coast  of  British 
Columbia. 

Koa'tlna.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3. 
1891.  a'oi'uuC— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  II,  48, 1898. 

Kocheyali.  A  former  Yokuts  tribe  that 
perhaps  lived  on  Kings  r.,  Cal. — A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn,  1906.  See  Mariposan 
Family. 

Koohinish-yaka.  The  Yellow-com  clan 
of  the  Keresan  pueblos  of  A  coma  and 
Laguna,  N.  Mex.  See  Yaka. 
lC6onini«h-y£ka-h£no«*.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.. 
IX, 349, 1896 (Laguna form:  t/dtoa'com ';  hanoch=, 
'people').  K^ohiauhyika-hinoq^b.— Ibid.  (Acoma 
form). 

Kochkok.  A Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska, 
near  the  Kuskokwim  portage. 


Koohkofamnte.— Raymond  (1869)  quoted  by  Ba- 
ker, Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kokok.— Baker, 
ibid. 


Kodiak.  A  town  on  St  Paul's  harbor, 
at  the  B.  end  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska,  ee- 
tablished  among  the  Eskimo  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  1789  as  a  center  of  the  fur  tiude. 
Pop.  288  in  1880,  495  in  1890, 341  in  1900. 
Kadiak.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1885.  PaTloraky 
gavan.— Eleventh  Census,  Alajska,  75,  1883  (Rus- 
sian: 'Paul's  harbor';  natives  still  call  it  QavatL, 
'the  harbor').  Saint  PauL->Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  28, 1884. 

Kodlimam  ( QocUimam ) .  A  summer  set- 
tlement of  the  Eskimo  of  the  plateau  of 
Nugumiut,  on  the  e.  entrance  to  Frobisher 
bay,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  map,  1888. 

Koeats.  Gi  ven  as  a  Ute  band  or  tribe  in 
N.  central  Nevada,  but  evidently  Paviot- 
so.— Powell  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  86,  43d 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  1,  1874. 

Koeentwakah.    See  CornpUmler. 

Koekoaainok  ( Qoe^aoaaindXj  *  people 
from  the  river  KoaisM.  A  gens  of  the 
Tenaktak,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895,  331,  1897. 

Koekoi  ( K'de^koi ) .  A  So  uawmish  villas 
community  on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A. 
S.,  474,  1900. 

Koeksotenok  ( *  people  of  the  other  side' ). 
A  Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Gilford  id.,  Brit 
Col.  The  gentes  are  Naknahula,  Memog- 
gyins,  Gyigyilkam,  and  Nenelpae.  In  1885 
they  lived  with  the  Mamalelekala  in  a 
town  called  Memkumlis.  Kwakwakas 
was  probably  a  former  village.  Pop.  60 
in  1885,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Kwe'kiofenoq.—Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  54,  1890.  Kwick-ao-te-no.— Can.  Ind.  AflC, 
189. 1884.  Kwikaofenoq.— Boasin  Bull.  Am.  Geog. 
Soc.  227, 1887.  Kwik'-«>.tino.— Dawson  in  Trana* 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887.  sec.  ir,  74.  Ooe'zaSf  eaaz.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  ld95,  390. 1687.  Oaiek- 
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•ol-i-mit— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 
QwS'qa  sotle'BOzn.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu.s.  Nat. 
Hist,  v,pt.  1.156,1902. 

Koetas  {Qloe^ias,  'earth-eaters').  A 
bimily  of  the  Raven  clan  belonging  to  the 
Kaigani  or  Alaskan  branch  of  Ilaida. 
According  to  the  southern  Haida  they 
derivetl  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
in  a  legendary  Haida  town  whence  all 
the  Eavens  came  (see  Tadji-lanas)  they 
used  to  live  near  the  trails.  The  Kai- 
gani themselves,  however,  say  that  when 
they  first  settled  at  Hlgan,  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Graham  id.,  they  were  called, 
hrom  the  towji,  Hlun-staa-lanas  {-h^An 
sta^a  WiuUy  *  holding-up-the-fin-town- 
people ' ) .  A  f terward  they  be^n  to  cook 
and  eat  a  plant  called  hlkunit  {iklu^nit) 
which  grows  under  the  salmon-berry 
bushes.  Some  of  them  then  joked  at 
this,  saying,  '*  We  are  even  eating  earth," 
hence  the  name  Koetas.  On  the  Alaska 
mainland  their  town  was  Sukkwan. 
There  were  5  subdivisions :  Chats- hadai, 
Uuadjinaas-hadai,  Nakalas-hadai,  Hlka- 
onedis,  and  Naden-hadai.  ( J.  r.  s.  ) 
K''pe'ta«.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  22, 
1896.     aioe'tas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  272, 1905. 

Koetenok  ( Q'  0€^thi6x,  *  raven ' ) .  A  clan 
of  the  Bellabella,  a  KwakiuU  tribe. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328, 1897. 

Koga  {^ga).  A  small  Haida  town 
formerly  on  McKay  harbor,  Cumshewa 
inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
which  was  occupie<l  by  a  family  of  the 
same  name,  of  low  social  rank,  wno  after- 
ward moved  to  Skedans. — S wanton,  Cont. 
Haida.  279,  1905. 

Kogahl-lanas  ( Qo'gai  Wnas,  *  people  of 
the  town  of  Koga' ).  A  small  division  of 
the  Kagials-kegawai  family  group  of  the 
Haida.  They  were  of  low  social  rank. 
Their  town,  called  Koga,  once  stood  in 
McKay  harbor,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
been  won  in  a  {gambling  contest  by  the 
Kagials-kegawai. — Swan  ton,  Cont.  Iiaida, 
269,  1906. 

Kogals-kim  (Kloga^h  kun,  'sand-spit 
point' ) .  A  former  Haida  town  on  Masset 
inlet,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col., 
occupied  by  the  Aostlan-lnagai. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Koganffai  ( Qoga^noB,  *  sea-otters ' ) .  An 
extinct  family  group  belonging  to  the 
Raven  clan  of  the  Haida.  Their  towns 
stood  near  the  modem  town  of  Skidegate, 

gueen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  (j.  r,  s.) 
ora'nfaa.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  VV.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 24,1898.    Qoga'aas.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida, 
269. 1906. 

Koginng.  A  Kiatagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Kvichak  r.,  Bristol 
bay,  Alaska;  pop.  29  in  1880,  133  in  1890, 
533  in  1900. 

Koggiaag. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 
1884.    Kogiung.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902. 

Koglok.  A  Kaviagmiut  village  at  C. 
Nome,  Alaska. — Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1893. 
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Kognethaffeohton.    See  White-eyea, 

Kogni  {Kff^i,  'elks').  A  tribal  divi- 
sion of  the  Kiowa. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1079,  1896. 

Kohamntkikatska  (Creek:  kdha  'cane', 
mUtki  *  cut  off ' ,  kdtska  '  broken ' ) .  A  for- 
mer upper  Creek  town  with  123  families 
in  1832.  Location  unknown. 
Koho-mata-ka-oatch-ka.— Campbell  (1836)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274, 25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20, 1838.  Ko  ho  mut- 
kigartskar.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678, 
18&1.  Eo-ho-mnti-ka-oatoh-ka.— Crawford  (1836) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  274,  op.  cit.,  24.  Ko-ho-muU-ki- 
gar.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 276,  24th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  162, 
1886.  Kohomntakigartokar.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425, 
24th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  299, 1836. 

Kohani.  A  subtribe  or  band  of  the 
Karankawa.  They  are  mentione<l  as  late 
as  1824  in  connection  with  the  Coaques, 
from  which  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  one  of  the  bands  living  near  Colo- 
rado r.,  Texas.  They  may  be  identical 
with  the  Quevenes  of  Cabeza  de  Yaca. 
Oobanei. — Joutel  quoted  by  Barcia,  Ensayo,  271, 
1728.  OohanniM. —Texas  Hist.  Ass.  Quar.,  vi,  250, 
1903.  Ooxanea.— Soils  (1768)  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton, 
inrn,  1906.  Oinanet,  RipperdA  (1777),  ibid.  Ou- 
janoi.—BolJaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  il, 


276, 1850.  Ouyanet.— Bollaert  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  35,  1891.  Kouans.— .Joutel, 
Jour.  Voy.,  90, 1719.  QueT«nes.— Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(1555),  Smith  trans.,  137. 1871  (possibly  identical), 
dolanea.— RipperdA  (1777)  cited  by  H.E.  Bolton, 
infn,  1906.  duoan, -Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  Ill,  288, 1878. 

Kohaiaya  (Ko-ha-say-a).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Sia,  n.  of  the  present  Sia 

fueblo,  N.  Mex. — Bandelier    in    Arch, 
nst.  Papers,  iv,  196,  1892.     See  Kakan- 
atzatia. 

Kohaihti  ('starting  place  of  canoes'). 
A  Klamath  settlement,  of  5  or  6  houses  in 
1890,  at  the  n.  e.  end  of  Upper  Klamath 
lake,  Oreg.,  8  m.  n.  of  Yaaj^a;  once  the 
site  of  the  Klamath  Indian  agency. 
Kohiahti.— Gatschct  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.  I,  XXX,  1890.  Ko-was-ta.— Applegate  in  Ind. 
Aflf.  Rep.,  89, 1866.  Kohuibhti.— Gatuchet,  op.  cit. 
Bkohu£shki.— Ibid. 

Kohatsoath.  A  sept  of  the  Toquart,  a 
Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  32,  1890. 

Kohhokking  ('at  the  land  of  pines.' — 
Hewitt) .  A  Delaware  village  in  1 758  near 
"Painted  Post,*'  in  Steuben co.,  N.  Y.,  or 
Elmira,  formerly  called  Painted  Post,  in 
Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  See  Alden  (1834) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  147, 
1837. 

Kohltiene'8  Village.  The  summer  camp 
of  a  Stikine  chief  named  KaHi^'n  on  Sti- 
kine  r.,  Alaska;  28  people  were  there  in 
1880.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32, 
1884. 

Koi.  A  former  Porno  village  on  Lower 
Lake  id.,  Lake  co.,  Cal.  The  island  was 
known  to  the  Indians  by  the  same  name. 
See  MakhelcheL  (s.  a.  b.) 

Koi  ( 'panther' ) .  A  Chickasaw  ph  ratry . 
K6a.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  I,  96, 1884.  Xoi.— Copeland  quoted  by  Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc..  163,  1H77. 

Koiamn  (* to  pick  berries').    A  village 
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of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  e.  pide  of 
Fraser  r.,  25  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col. 
Boaton  Bar.— Name  jfiven  bv  whiteH.  Koi&'uxn. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  169,  1900. 
atiiyone.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872 
(probably  identical). 

Koikahtenok  ( QoVk'(i^ien6x^  'whale  j)eo- 
ple*) .  A  clan  of  the  Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895, 
328,  1897. 

Koikoi  {Xoe^xoe,  a  supernatural  being, 
sometimes  descrilied  as  living  in  ponds: 
used  as  a  mask  by  the  Lillooet,  many 
coastSalish,  and  thesouthern  Kwakiutl. — 
Boas).  A  Squawmish  village  community 
on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
QoiQoi.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 
Xoe'xoe.— Boas,  inf  n,  1905. 

Koinchnah  ('wild  cat').     A  Chickasaw 
clan  of  the  Koi  phratry. 
Ko-in-ohush.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  163, 1877.    Ko-in- 
tchudi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  96, 18^. 

KouLiBwa  (KdinVmn).  An  Ita  Eskimo 
settlement  on  Inglefield  gulf,  n.  Green- 
land.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt,  no.  9, 
map,  1902. 

Koiskana  (from  koes^  or  kwo^eSj  a  bush 
the  bark  of  which  is  used  for  making 
twine;  some  say  it  is  a  Stuwigh  or  Atha- 
pascan name,  but  this  seems  doubtful). 
A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  Ntlakya- 

gimuk  near  Nicola r.,  29  m.  above  Spences 
ridge,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  52  in  1901,  the 
last  time  the  name  appears. 
Koaakuni'.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4, 1899.  Koiskana'.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist..  II,  174,  1900.  Kuinskanaht— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.  for  1892, 313.  Kwois-kun-a'.— Daw.son  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ii,  44.  Pitit  Creek.— 
Teit,  op.  cit.  (name  given  by  whites).  dUia- 
kana'.— Teit,  op.  cit.  Uuinskanaht.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.  for  1898.  419.  ftuinakanht.— Ibid,  for  1901. 166. 
auii-kan-aht.— Ibid,  for  1886,  232.  UuM-kan-aht.— 
Ibid,  for  1883,  191. 

Koiyo  ( Kdi-yo).  A  former  Chuma*<han 
village  at  Caflada  del  Coyote,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kojejewininewng  ( Kuchlrhhrhilnhtiig; 
from  kuchich^Wf  referring  to  the  straits  and 
bends  of  the  rivers  ana  lakes  on  which 
they  resided;  inhilnug,  'people').  A 
division  of  the  Chippewa  formerly  living 
on  Rainy  lake  and  river  on  the  n.  bound- 
ary of  Minnesota  and  in  the  adjacent  part 
of  British  America. 

Algonquin!  of  Rainy  Lake. — Lewis  and  Clark, 
Travels,  55,  1806.  K^ch^chi  Wenenewak,— I^ng, 
Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  ii,  153,  1824.  Ko-je-je-win- 
in-e-wug.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn. Hist.  Soe.  Coll., 
V,  84,  18h5.  Kotchitohi-wininiwak. — Gatwchet, 
Oiibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Kutcitciwininiwag.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf'n.  1906.  Lao  la  Pluie  Indian!.— 
Hind,  Red  River  Exped..  i,  82,  18(K).  Rainy-lake 
Indian*.— Schoolcraft  (l.Si8)  in  II.  R,  Dm:  107.  25th 
Cong..  3d  sess.,  9,  18;W. 

Kokaia  (Qo-V(//^(f,  'maggot-fly,'  l)ecause 
there  are  many  foun<l  there  in  summer). 
An  abandoned  Chilliwack  village  on 
Chilliwackr.,8.  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

Kokaitk.  A  division  of  the  Hellabella, 
living  on  n.  Millbank  sd. 

K-'6'kaitq.— Boas  in  6th  Rop.  N.  \V.  Tribes  Can., 
52,  1890.  Kok-wai-y-tooh.— Kane.  Wnnd.  in  N. 
Am.,  app.,  1859.    Kook-wai-wai-toh.— Tolmie  and 


Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  117b,  1884.  Koqueigh- 
tuk.— Brit.  0)1.  map,  1872.  a'o'qa-itz.— Boos  In 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895, 328,  1897. 

Kokaman.  Mentioned  by  writers  be- 
tween 1851  and  1855  as  a  Karok  village 
on  Klamath  r.,  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.  In 
1851  the  chiefs  name  was  said  to  be  Pa- 
namonee,  but  this  is  probably  an  error, 
as  Panamenik  is  the  Karok  village  at 
Orleans. 

Ooo-oo-maa.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. Doc.  4,32d 
Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  161, 1853  (upper  Klamath  tribe). 
Cock-o-mans.— Ibid.,  215  (given  as  Hupa  band). 
Ck>o-ko-nan.~-Ibid.,  194  (a  Patesick  band).  Cok-ka- 
mans.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1856. 

Kokhittan  (* box-house  people*).  A 
Tlingit  social  group,  forming  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Kagwantan,  q.  v. 
Kok  hit  tan.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Kukettan.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind..  113,  1885.  Kn- 
kittan.— Ibid. 

Koknaa-hadai  (IPok^-nas  .-had^d^ij  *snow- 
owl  house  people  * ) .  Given  by  Boas  (  5th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  27,  1889)  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a  famOv  of 
the  Raven  clan  of  the  Alaskan  Haida,  \>ut 
in  reality  it  is  only  a  house  name  belong- 
ing to  that  family  group.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

koko.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  Mow 
Ikogmiut. 

Koohkomut.— Post  route  map,  1903.  Koko.— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kokoaenk  ( Kdkoae^uk  • ) .  A  village  of  the 
Matsqui  tril)e  of  Cowichan  at  the  s.  w. 
point  of  Sumass  lake,  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 
1894. 

Kokob.  The  Burrow  ing-owl  clan  of  the 
Hopi  of  Oraibi,  Arizona. 
Kokob.— Voth  in  Field  Columb,  Mus.  Pub., no. 65. 
13, 1901.  Kokop.— Stephen  quoted  by  Mindeleff 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  105, 1891  (cf.  Kokop,  the  Fire- 
wood clan). 

Kokoheba  (Ko-ko-he^-bd).  Thenfuneof 
a  village  which  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
an  almost  extinct  Mono  tribe  in  Burr  val- 
ley, with  one  village  over  the  divide,  look- 
inp:  into  the  vallev  of  Sycamore  cr.,  n.  of 
Kings  r.,  Cal. — Merriam  in  Science,  xix, 
916,  June  17,  1904. 

Kokoiap  {K'okoiap\  *  place  of  strawber- 
ries') .  A  vi llage  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on 
Fra.'^er  r.,  above  Siska,  Brit.*  Ck)l.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Kokolik.  A  Kukpaurungmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Pt  Lav,  Arctic  coast,  Alaska, 
with  30  inhabitants  in  1880. 

Kokomo  ('young  grandmother*).  A 
Miami  village,  named  after  a  chief,  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Ko-ko-mah  village.— Hough,  map  in  Ind.  Geol. 
Rep.,  1J^3. 

Kokop.  The  Firewood  phratry  of  the 
Hopi,  comprising  the  Kokop  (Firewood), 
Ishauu  (Coyote),  Kwewu  (Wolf),  Sik- 
yataiyo  (Yellow  Fox),  Letaiyo  (Gray 
Fox ) ,  Zrohona  ( small  mammal,  sp.  incog. ), 
Ma.^i  (Masauuh,  a  supernatural  being), 
Tuvou  (Piflon),  Hoko  (Juniper),  Awata 
( Bow),  Sikyachi  (small  yellow  bird), and 
Tuvuchi  (small  red  bird)  clans.    Acconi- 
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ing  to  tradition  they  came  from  the  Rio 
Grande,  building  the  pueblo  of  Sikyatki, 
which  they  occupied  until  ita  destruction 
in  late  prehistoric  times. 
Ko'-kop  nya-ma,— Fewkea  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
403, 1894  (ny<2-m<l= •  phratry ' ) . 

Kokop.  The  Firewood  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
the  ancestors  of  whom  came  from  Jemez 
pueblo,  New  Mexico. 

Kokop  winwd.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 
1900 {unnwd,  =  'clan').  Ko-kop-wiin-wii.— Fewkcs 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Yll,  403, 1894.  Ku-ga.— Bourke, 
Snake  Dance,  117, 1884  (given  doubtfully) . 

Kokopki  ( Hopi :  *  house  of  the  Firewood 
people ' ) .  A  large,  ancient,  ruined  pueblo, 
attributed  by  the  Hopi-  to  the  Firewood 
clan,  originally  a  Jemez  people;  situated 
on  a  low  mesa  near  Maupin's  store,  at 
Mormon  John's  spring,  in  tieditoh  valley, 
2 J  m.  E.  of  Ream's  Canyon  school,  Tu- 
sayan,  n.  e.  Arizona.  See  Mindeleff  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590,  1898;  Hough  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  333  et.  seq.,  1903. 
Cottonwood  ruin.— Houffh.  op.  cit.  (name  given 
locally  by  whites).  Delcafsao&t.— Ibid,  ('wild 
gourd ' :  Navaboname).  Horn Houie.— Mindeleff, 
op.  cit.  Kokopki.— Pewkes,  Infn,  1906  (Jtt  = 
'  noQse ' ) .  Kokopnyama. — H6ugh ,  op.  cit.  (^' '  name 
refers  to  the  clans  which  lived  here  and  is  prob- 
ably not  the  ancient  designation  of  the  village"). 

Kokoskeeg.  An  unidentified  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tanner  (Narrative, 
316,  1830),  was  known  to  the  Ottawa  and 
was  so  called  by  them. 

Koksilah.  A  Cowichan  tribe  in  Cowi- 
tchin  vallev,  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
opposite  Admiral  id. ;  pop.  12  in  1904. 
Cokeailah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  Ixi.  1877.  KokMai- 
Uh.— Brit.  <k)\.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 
KokaUah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii.  164, 1901.  Kulku- 
iaaU.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Koksoagmiat  ('people  of  Big  river*). 
A  subtribe  of  the  Sukmimiut  Eskimo  liv- 
ing on  Koksoak  (Big)  r.,  n.  Labrador. 
They  numbered  fewer  than  30  individuals 
in  1893. 

Koakramint.— Boas  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40,  1888  (nils- 
print)  .  Koksoaflrrayut.— Turner  in  1 1th  Kep.  B.  A. 
E.,  176,  18»4.  Koksoak  Innuit.— Ibid.,  179.  Kok- 
soak river  people.- Ibid.  Kouksoarmiut.— Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  R  A.  E.,  463.  470,  1888. 

Kok'yan.  The  Spider  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Kohiang.— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Cere- 
mony, 282, 1903.  Kohfcannamu.— Dorsey  and  Voth, 
Oraibi  Soyal,  9, 1901.  Ko'-kvan-a.— Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 1891.  Kokyan  winwfi.— Fewkea 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  684, 1900.  Ko'-kyun-iih  wiin- 
wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vir,  404, 1894. 

Kolelakom  ( Qdle^lagam) .  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Bowen  id.,  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Ck)l.— HiU-Toutin  Kep.  Brit.  A. 
A.  S.,  474,  1900: 

Kolmakof.  A  Moravian  mission  foundod 
in  1885  among  the  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
on  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska,  200  m.  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  on  the  site  of  a  Russian 
redoubt  and  trading  post,  first  established 
in  1832  by  Ivan  Simonson  lyukeen,  after 
whom  it  was  named  for  a  time.  In  1841 
it  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
with  fire,  whereupon  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  Kolmakof  and  took  his  name. 
The  people  are  mixed  Eskimo  and  Ath- 
apascan. See  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
X902. 


Kolmakof  Redoubt— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899.  KohnakoTtky.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Oeog. 
Mag.,  IX,  86,  1898. 

Kolok.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
at  the  old  mill  in  Carpinteria,  e.  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

K*-&'-l&k.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884. 

Koloma.  A  division  of  the  Nishinam, 
at  Coloma,  between  American  r.  and  the 
s.  fork  of  Yuba  r.,  in  Eldorado  co.;  Cai. 
Oolomas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  21,1874. 
Ko-lo'-ma.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
315, 1877. 

Koltsiowotl  [K'olUn/owoU).  A  division 
of  the  Nanaimo  on  the  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. — Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  32,  1889. 

Kolnsohan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
embracing  the  Tlingit  ( q.  v.  j .  The  name 
is  said  by  Dall  to  be  derived  from  Russian 
kalushka,  *a  little  trough,*  but  by  others 
from  the  Aleut  word  kaluga,  signifying 
*a  dish,'  the  allusion  being  to  the  concave 
dish-shaped  labrets  worn  by  the  Tlingit 
women. 

xHaidah.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  GeoK.  Soc.,xi, 
219. 1841  (same  as  his  Northern) .  '=Kaioshiana.— 
Dall  In  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  875,  1885  (gives  tribes 
and  population^  =Klen-e-kate. — Kane,  Wander- 
ings 01  an  Artist,  app..  1859  (a  census  of  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  classified  by  language).  sKlen-ee- 
kate.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 1855.  <Ko- 
looch.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond.,  ii, 
81-50, 1846  (tends  to  merge  Kolooch  into  Esqui- 
maux); Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i, 
163,  1848  (compared  with  Eskimo  language); 
Latham,  Opuscula,  259,  276, 1860.  =Koloaohen.— 
Berghaus  (IMS),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1848;  ibid., 
1852;  Buscnmann  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache  680, 
1859;  Berghaus.  Physik.  Atlas,  map  72,  1887. 
<Koliich.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.  294,  1850 
(more  likely  forms  a  subdivision  of  Eskimo  than 
a  separate  class;  includes  Kenay  of  Cook  inlet, 
Atna  of  Copper  r.,  Koltshani,  Ugalcnts,  Bitkans, 
Tungaas,  Inkhuluklait,  Magimut,  Inkalit;  Di- 
gothl  and  Nehanni  are  clawed  as  a  "doubtful 
KoliSches").  «=Kolu»chan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  85, 1891.  =KoluMhen.— Gallatin  in  Trans, 
and  Coll.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  14,  18:^6  (islands 
and  adjacent  coast  from  60°  to  55°  N.  lat. ) .  «=Ko- 
luschiant.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  433, 
1847  (follows  Gallatin);  Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  I,  231,  1848.  =iKolu»h.— 
Latham,  Elem.  Comp.  Philol..  401, 1862  (mere  men- 
tion of  family  with  short  vocabulary).  sKooli- 
Bchen.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  306, 1836;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  pt.  1,  e,  77,1848  (Koulischen  and  Sitka  lan- 
guages); Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
402, 1853 (Sitka,  bet.  52°  and  59° Ut.).  xHortheiB.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  218, 1841 
(includes  Koloshes  and  Tun  Ghasse).  =TbliB- 
keet— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  462. 1878  (from  Mt  St  Elias  to 
Nass  r.;  includes  Ugalenzes,  Yakutats,  Chilkats, 
Hoodnids.  Hoodsinoos,  Takoos,  Auks,  Kakas, 
Stiklnea,  EeliknOs,  Tungass,  Sitkas);  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  iii,  562, 579, 1882.  =Thlijikota.— Dall  in 
Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xviii,  268,  269, 1869  (divided 
into  Sitka-kwan,  Stahkin-kwan,  "Yakutats"). 
=Thlinkit.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs., 
14, 1884  (vocab.  of  Skuttwan  sept;  also  map  show- 
ing distribution  of  family);  Berghaus.  Physik. 
Atlas,  map  72, 1887.  =Tlilinkithen.— Holmberg  in 
Finland  Soc..  2S4, 1856,  fide Buschmann.  676, 1869. 
=T'liiikeU.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  36, 
1877  (divided  into  Yftk'fitats,  Chilkfiht'kwan, 
Sitka-kwan,  Stakhin'-kwun,  Kygah'ni).  =Tlin- 
kit— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  375,  1885  (enu- 
merates tribes  and  gives  population). 

Komaoho  {Ko-ma^-cho).  A  name  ap- 
plied by  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol. » 
III,   172,   1877)   to  the  Pomo  living  in 
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Rancheria  and  Andereon  valleys,  Mendo- 
cino CO.,  CaL,  and  said  by  him  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  name  of  their  cap- 
tain. The  people  living  in  these  two  val- 
leys belon^d  to  two  different  dialectic 
groups  and  in  aboriginal  times  had  no  par- 
ticular common  interests.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  two  is  probably  entirely  sub- 
sequent to  white  settlement,     (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Komarof.  A  Chnagmiut  village  at  the 
N.  mouth  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  13 
in  1880.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Kommrof.— Nelifon  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 
KomarovOdinotohka.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57, 
1880  (=  '  KomarofTs  trading?  post'). 

Komenok  (*  wealthy  people').  An  ex- 
tinct sept  of  the  LekwiltoK,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe. 

K-'o'm'eaoq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,. 
55, 1890.  Q'o'm'enax.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  for 
1895,  332,  1897. 

Komertkewotche  (derived  in  part  from 
Kdmerty  the  Pima  name  of  the  Sierra  Es- 
trella).  A  Pima  settlement  on  the  Rio 
Gila.,  8.  Ariz. — ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gat- 
schet,  MS.;  B.  A.  E.,  xx,  199,  1888. 

Komkonatko  (*head  water',  or  *head 
lake').  An  Okinagan  village  21  m. 
from  the  town  of  Kwilchana  on  Nicola 
lake,  Brit.  Col. 

Fiih  Lake.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
174,  1900  (name  griven  by  whites).  Komko- 
na'tko.— Ibid. 

Komkntit  (Q'o^m^is).  A  Bellacoola 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Bellacoola  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  one  of 
the  eight  villages  called  Nuhalk. 
K-omotBt.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3. 
189H.  Kouffotii.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  147,  1862. 
Q'o'mqutit.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
II,  49,  1898. 

Komkjntif  ( *  the  rich  side ' ) .  A  sept  of 
the  Kwakiutl  proper,  living  at  Ft  Rupert, 
Brit.  Col.,  and  said  to  count  70  warriors  in 
1866.  Boas  in  1890  called  them  a  gens  of 
the  Walaskwakiutl;  in  1895  a  sept  of  the 
tribe. 

Oom-que-kit. — Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 
Komiu'tii.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt..  131, 1887. 
K'o'mkyuti*.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.TribesCan.. 
54. 1H90.  Kuin-<mte«.— Lord.  Natur.  in  Brit.  Col..  I, 
166,  1866.  Kumkewtii.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  L6'- 
kuni'lft.— Boas  in  Petennanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5. 131, 1887. 
ft'o'mkuti*.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330, 
1897. 

Komkyutis.    A  gens  of  the  Goasila,  q.  v. 

Komoyae  (*the  rich  ones').  Adivision 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl  living  at  Ft  Rupert, 
near  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id.  They 
are  more  often  known  by  the  war  name 
Kueha  ( *  slayers ' ) .  The  gentes  are  Gyig- 
yilkam,  Ilaallakyemae,  Ilaanatlenok,  Ku- 
kwakum,  and  Yaaihakemae.—  Pop.  42  in 
1901.  25  in  1904. 

KuehV— Boa.s  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  227, 1887 
(•murderers').  Kue'qa.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  55, 1890.  Kue'xa.— Bohh  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  for  1895,330,  1897 (war  name:  'the  murder- 
ers'). Euioha.— Boos  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 
131.1887.  Kwe-ah-kah.— Crtii'  Ind.  AfT..  1H9,  18S4. 
Kwi-ah-kah.— Ibid.,  3f>4,  isg?.  Cl'o'moyue.— Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895.  .330, 1897.  Qua-kart.— 
Lord,  Natur.  in  Brit.Col.,1, 165,  1866.  Uueackar.— 
Cad,  Ind.  AflT.,  143,  1879.     ^nee  ha  Qna  oolt— 


Work  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribem  v,  488. 
1855.  Ouee-ha-qoa-ooU.— Work  (1836-41)  in  Kane. 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1860  (= Kueha  +  Kwa- 
kiutl). 

Komoyue.  A  gens  of  the  KuehadivisioD 
of  the  Lekwiltok.  They  live  with  the 
Wiweakam  at  the  village  of  Tatapowis,  on 
Hoekyn  inlet,  Brit  CJol.  Pop.  32  in  1887, 
the  last  time  they  ^ere  separately  enu- 
merated. 

Ah-mah-oo.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1887,  309.  1888.  K-'e- 
moTue.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  55. 
1890.  a'd'moyoi.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  for  1895. 
831, 1897. 

Komps  {Komps).  ASquawmish  village 
community  on  the  right  bank  of  Squaw- 
misht  r.,  Brit  CJoL— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Kona  ( Qond ) .  A  former  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Sitka  country,  Alaska.       (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Kona-kegawai  ( Q/o^na  qe^aanKM^  ^  those 
bom  at  Skedans ' ) .    One  of  the  most  im- 

g>rtant  families  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
aida,  part  of  w^hom  lived  at  Skedans, 
while  tne  remainder  resided  at  Kloo, 
which  was  owned  by  their  chief.  The 
Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl-lanas,  Stawas- 
haidagai,  and  Kaiahl-lanas  claimed  de- 
scent from  one  woman.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 
K'unake'owai.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  25, 1898.  Qlo'iia  qo'gawa-i.— ^wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  272. 1906.               ^ 

Kondiaronk.    See  Adario. 

Konekonep.  An  Okinagan  band  for- 
merly living  on  a  creek  known  to  the  In- 
dians by  the  same  name,  in  Washington. 
Kone-Konep.— Stevens  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  445. 1851 
Konokonl'p.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.Rep^i.  412.1865. 

Konekotay.  A  division  of  the  Delawares, 
formerly  in  New  Jersey. — De  Laet  (ca. 
1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.,  2d  s.,  i, 
303,  1841. 

Kongiganak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  the  entrance  to  Kuskokwim 
bay,  Alaska;  pop.  175  in  1880. 
Konriganaffamute.— Petroff  in  10th  CensUR,  Alaska, 
16.  1884.  KoBiffunucumut.^Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Kongik.  A  Malemint  Eskimo  vil  lage  on 
Buckland  or  Konguk  r.,  Seward  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  90  in  1880,  64  in  1890. 
Kangoot.— KelKvArct.  Kskimos,  15, 1890.  Kennf- 
miut.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  165. 1893.  Xoa- 
^gamute.^Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska.  4.  1884. 
Kongik.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Konglo  {Kong^'lo).  The  Com  clan  of 
the  Tewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  n.  e.  Ariz. 
They  numbered  23  individuals  in  1893. 
See  Kun. 

Ka'-ai.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  S9.  1891 
(Hoplname).  Ko'«»-lo.— Ibid.  (Tewa name).  Kn- 
loB-to-wa.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop..vn,  166, 18M. 
Hata'".— Stephen,  op.  cit.  (Navaho  name). 

"Konf^taly ui  {KofUd^lf/ui,  *  black  boys*; 
sometimes  also  called  Sindiyuiy  *  Sindi^s 
children').  A  tribal  division  of  the 
Kiowa,  no^  practically  extinct,  whoee 
members  were  said  to  be  of  darker  color 
than  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  which,  if  true. 
might  indicate  foreign  origin.  Sindi  is 
the  great  mythic  hero  of  the  Kiowa. — 
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Koni.  A  division  of  the  Mi  wok  s.  of 
Cosumnes  r.,  in  Amador  and  Eldorado 
COS.,  Cal. 

C a wneei.  — Bancroft,  Mat.  Races,  i,  456,  1874. 
K&'-ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  349, 
1877.    Koni.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Konkftpot.  A  Mahican  sachem  who,  in 
1724,  joined  in  the  sale  of  the  territory 
comprising  the  "upper  and  lower  Hoosa- 
tonic  townships";  his  captain's  commis- 
sion was  f^veu  him  by  Gov.  Belcher  in 
17IM,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  chieftaincy 
about  1744.  Heembraced  Christianity  and 
invited  the  Moravian  missionaries  to  labor 
among  his  people,  the  Westenhuck,  who 
became  known  as  Stock  bridge  Indians 
after  they  wereChristianized  and  removed 
to  the  mission,  except  such  as  went  to  join 
the  Christian  Indians  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  chief,  who  received  the  Christian 
name  John,  and  was  recognized  by  the 
authorities  at  Albany  and  Boston  as  the 
head  of  the  Mahican,  they  having  had 
their  council  fire  at  Westenhuck,  was  long 
the  patriarch  of  the  Indian  community  at 
Stockbridge  (Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  88,  1872).  The  name  survived  as  a 
family  designation  among  the  Stock- 
bridges  at  least  as  late  as  1864,  a  Levi 
Konkapot  serving  in  the  civil  war  (Nel- 
son, Inds.  N.  J.,  147,  1894). 

KonksLVi  ( Ko^yoang  kduiy  *  valley  earth*) . 
A  formerly  jjopulous  division  of  the 
Maidu,  living  in  Butte  co.,  Cal.,  in  the 
valley  of  Concow  cr.,  a  tributary  of  the 
w.  branch  of  Feather  r.  They  are  now 
on  Roimd  Valley  rea.,  Mendocino  co., 
and  numbered  17*1  in  1905. 
Oanooiu.— Keane  In  Stanford,  Compend., 505, 1878. 
Oaneow.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  818,  1874.  C&w-Oaw.— 
Ibid.,  1867,  111.  1868.  Oon-Oon'i.— Ibid.,  75,  1870. 
Con-Ooiu.— Ibid.,  1867, 121, 1868.  Con-Cow.— Ibid., 
1863,  98,  1864.  Cou-oows.— Ibid.,  1864,  119,  1865. 
Cow-Cow.— Ibid.,  130. 1868.  In'thin.— A. L.  Kroeber, 
infn.  1903  (modem  Yuki  name).  Kinkau.— Cur- 
tin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  188o.  Onocowt.— Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.,  12, 1865 (misprint).  Oonoows.— Ibid.,  112. 

KonomUin.  A  subsidiary  tribe  of  the 
Shasta,  living  at  the  forks  of  Salmon  r., 
Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  extending  7  m.  up  the 
8.  fork  and  5  m.  up  the  n.  fork.  Their 
language  is  very  divergent  from  that  of 
the  main  body  of  Shasta.         (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Konope.    A  Clatsop  village  on  Columbia 
r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Clatsop  co.,  Oreg. 
Konapee.  —  Lyman,    Hist.    Oregon,    i,   171,   1903. 
Konope.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  274, 1894. 

Kontareahronon.  The  Huron  name  of  a 
people  mentioned  in  the  17th  centurv  as 
living  s.  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Ragueneau's  map.  The  name  evi- 
dently designated  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Huron  village  of  Contarea  (q.  v.).  See 
Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.       (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Koo  (AV-o,  'buffalo*).     A  clan  of  the 
Tewa  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
K6o-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.  IX,  349,  1896 
{td6a=^  'people'). 

Kooji    (*wolf').     Given    by    Dawson 


(Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  134,  1880)  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  4  Haida  clans.  There 
were  only  2  clans,  however,  and  the  Wolf 
was  not  one  of  them.  ( j.  k.  s.  ) 

Kookotlane  (KdoqoUd^ne),  A  Bella- 
coola  division  at  the  town  of  Nuskelst, 
Bellacoolar.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  7th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Kooknpvanflik  (Kd-oMp  Vdntriky  *  medi- 
cine paraphernalia').  A  former  Pima 
village  in  s.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  16, 1902. 

Koonahmich.    A  body  of  Salish  under 
the  Victoria  superintendency,  Brit.  Col. 
Pop.  15  in  1882,  when  last  separately 
enumerated. 
Koo-nah-mioh.— Can.  Ind.  All.,  268, 1882. 

Koontie.    See  Coonti. 

Kooskoo  ( KooS'kfx/,  'crane ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Abnaki  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
174,  1877. 

Koossawin  ('hunters').  A  term  com- 
pounded from  the  Chippewa  verb  kiyusd- 
wtn,  'hunting,'  lit.  'the  act  of  walking 
about'  (Jones),  and  used  by  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  582,  1857)  to  denote  the 
hunting  tribes. 

Koot  The  lareest  village  of  the  Nuni- 
vagmiut,  near  C.  Etolin,  Nunivak  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  117  in  1890.— Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  115,  1893. 

Kootep  (Ko^-o-tep).  A  Yurok  village  on 
lower  Klamath  r.,  Cal,  near  Klamath 
bluffs.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

Kootpabl.  A  former  village  of  the  At- 
falati  at  Forest  Grove,  Washington  co., 
Oreg. — Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Sex;.  Quar. 
I,  323, 1900. 

Koowahoke  {Koo-wd-fio^'kef  'pine  re- 
gion ' ) .  A  subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.v.).— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Kooyah.  A  root  (  Valeriana tfdi4/i«),  also 
known  as  "tobacco  root,"  from  which  a 
bread  is  made  by  some  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Oregon  region.  The  word  is  from 
one  of  the  Shahaptian  or  Shoshonean 
dialects.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Kopaalk.  A  body  of  Salish  under  Era- 
ser superintendency,  Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  78, 1878. 

Kopagmint  ( '  people  of  the  great  river' ). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  Canada.  According  to  Dall 
they  formerly  extended  up  this  river  200 
m.,  but  are  now  confined  to  islands  at 
the  mouth  and  the  Arctic  coast  w.  of  Her- 
schel  id. 

AnAiipit.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethnol.,  iil,  11, 
1876  ( =  '  Eskimo  of  the  east' :  so  called  by  Hudson 
Bay,  Labrador,  and  Greenland  Eskimo).  CUc- 
Ut.— Ibid.,  10.  Kopi«.mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  nTa. 
Ethnol.,  I,  10,  1877.  Kop&nff'-mei&n.— Richardson, 
Polar  Rejirions,  1861.  Kukhpa«miat.— Eleventh 
Census,  Alaska,  130, 1893.  Kupibuniua.— Murdoch 
in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,45,  1854.  Kurvik.— Petitot  in 
Bui.  Soc.  de  Gi^OK.,  6th  s.,  X,  182, 1875.  Maokeazio 
River  Eikimo.— Richardson,  Arct.  Search.  Exped., 
354,    1851.    Tareormeut.— Petitot,  Monogr.,   map, 
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1876.  Tapeopmeut.— Ibid.,  11  (=  *  those  who  live 
by  the  sea ').  Tarrior-meut.— Dall  in  Corit.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,1,10,1877.  TohigUt.— Petitot.  Monogr.,  11 
(applied  to  Mackenzie  and  Anderson  r.  tribes). 
^  «Ut.~Ibid. 


KOPAQMIUT  GIRL.       (ah.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.) 

Kopano.  A  small  tribe  formerly  living 
on  or  near  Copano  Bay,  s.  Texas.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Karankawan  linguistic  ^tock,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned. 

Ooopanei.— Solis  (1768)  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton, 
infn,  1906.  Oopanei.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2602, 
1737. 

Kopeli.    The  extinct  Pink  Conch  clan 
of  the  Tewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  n.  e.  Ariz. 
Ko'-pe-li.— Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  166, 189-1. 
K6peli-t6w&.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352, 
1896  {t6wa  =«  'people'). 

Kopiwari  {Ko-pi-wa^-ri).  An  ancient 
village  once  occupied  by  the  Nam  be  peo- 
ple, situated  about  5  m.  n.  of  the  present 
Nam  be  pueblo,  N.  Mex.         (p.  w.  h.) 

Koprino.  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  speaking 
the  Koskimo  subdialect.  Thej^  lived 
formerly  at  the  entrance  of  Quatsino  sd., 
and  were  divided  into  the  Koprino  and 
Kotlenok  clans,  but  they  are  now  amal- 
gamated with  the  Koskimo  proper.  Pop. 
14  in  1884,  the  last  time  they  were  sepa- 
rately enumerated 
Gft'plenox«.— Boas  in  3 

v,  pt.  2,  393, 1902.  G'6'p'en6x.— Boasin  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895, 329, 1897.  Zeopc-e-no.— Can.Ind.  AIT.,190, 
1883.  Eeroopinough.— Bnt.  Col.  map,  1872.  Eiaw- 
pino.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887, 
sec.  II.  65.  Kopnnoa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  145,  1879. 
ZyoVenoq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
63, 1890. 

Koprino.     A  gens  of  the  Koprino,  q.  v. 

Koqnapilt.  A  Chilliwack  town  in 
lower  Chilliwack  vallev,  Brit.  Col.;  pop. 
16  in  1904. 

Oo-qua-piet.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  i,  268,  1889.  Co- 
qnopiet.— Ibid..  309.  1879.  Ooquopilt.— Ibid.,  74. 
1878.  Koquahpilt.— Ibid.,  78.  Koqu&pilt.— Brit.  Col. 


Gft'plenox«.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 


map,  Ind.  Aff., Victoria,  1872.  Kwaw-kwaw-apiet — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  413,  1898.  KwawkwawapUt.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II,  158,  1901. 

Kordlabing.     A  summer  settlement  of 
the  Kingnaitmiut  Eskimo  near  the  head 
of  an  inlet  emptying  into  Cumberland 
sd.  from  the  n.  side, 
dordlubing.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Koremint.  An  Eskimo  settlement  at 
Narket  fjord,  lat.  61°  I?'',  e.  (ireenland. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing,  i,  306,  1890. 

Komok.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  64°  30^— Nansen,  First  Cross- 
ing, II,  329,  1890. 

Koroa.  A  small  tribe,  perhaps  related 
to  the  Tonika,  whose  home  was  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  below  the 
Natchez,  on  the  Yazoo,  and  in  the 
country  intervening  westward  from  the 
Mississippi.  They  were  visited  early  in 
1682  by  La  Salle,  who  des<Tibed  their 
cabins  as  dome-shaped,  about  15  ft  high, 
formeti  chiefly  of  large  canes,  and  with- 
out windows  (Margry,  D^c,  i,  558, 
1876).  They  were  considered  warlike, 
and  were  cruel  and  treacherous.  In  1705 
a  party  of  them,  hired  b^  the  French 
priest  Foucault  to  convev  him  by  water  t<i 
the  Yazoo,  murdered  him  and  two  other 
Frenchmen.  La  Salle  observed  that  their 
language  differed  from  that  of  the  Taensa 
and  Natchez,  but  their  customs  were  the 
same.  All  afterward  moved  to  and  set- 
tled on  Yazoo  r.,  Miss.,  where  in  1742 
they  lived  in  the  same  village  as  the  Ya- 
zoo. They  were  then  allies  of  the  Chick- 
asaw, but  were  later  merged  with  the 
Choctaw  and  their  identity  as  a  separate 
organization  was  lost.  Allen  A\  right, 
wha^e  grandfather  was  of  this  tribe,  in- 
formed Gat«chet  (Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  48, 
1884)  that  the  term  Koroa,  or  Coroa,  was 
neither  Choctaw  nor  Chickasaw,  and  that 
the  Koroa  spoke  a  language  differing  en- 
tirely from  the  Choctaw. 

Akoroa.— Marqnette,  map  (1673)  in  Shea,  Diseov. 
Miss.,  1852.  Coiras.— Richebourg  (ca.  1716)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ni,  246,  1851.  Coloa.— 
Iberville  (1699)  In  Margry,  D<ki.,  iv,  179,  1880. 
Coroa.— Barcia.  Enaayo,  246, 1728.  Ooroha,— Tonti 
(1684)  in  Margry,  b6c.,  I,  603.  1876.  Oorou.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81,  18M. 
Corroas.— Coxe,  Carolana.9, 1741.  Corrois.— Char- 
levoix (1729),  New  France,  vi.  85, 102,  1872.  Cor- 
royi. — Le  Petit  quoted  by  Kip.  Jesuit  Missions,  289, 
1866.  Couroas.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  i.  144, 
1761.  Couroii.— La  Harpe  (1699)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La..  Ill,  19,  28,  1851.  Curois.— Ibid..  32, 
Ikouera.— La  Salle  (1681)  In  Margry.  Dec.  ii.  189. 
198. 1877.  Kolwa.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  L^.,  i, 
48.  1884  (Choctaw  name).  Koroas.— La  M<^tairie 
(1682)  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La,,  ii,  22, 
1S75.  Kouera.— Proces  verbal  (1682)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  I^..  1,  47,  1846.  Kourouas.— Coxe,  Car- 
olana,  10.  1741.  Kourovas.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog., 
V,  394, 1789.  Kowronas  —Morse.  N.  Am.,  254,  177« 
(perhaps  quoting  Ct)xe).  Kolua.— Gaiachet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  48, 1884  (Choctaw  name). 

Korovinski.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Atkaid.  at  Korovinlxay,  which  the  natives 
deserted  for  Nazan  across  the  island.  The 
Russians  built  a  church  there  in  1826  and 
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made  Atka  the  headquarters  of  the  west- 
ern district  of  the  Aleutians. — Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  21,  1884. 

Korovinski.  An  Aleut  village  on  Koro- 
vin  id. ,  Alaska;  pop.  44  in  1880, 41  in  1890. 
Xorovinjiky.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  25,  ISH] . 

Korasi.  A  tribe  of  the  Patwin  division 
of  the  Copehan  family,  formerly  living  at 
Colusa,  Colusa  co. ,  Cal.  It  was  once  com- 
paratively populous,  as  Gen.  Bidwell 
states  that  in  1849  the  village  of  the  Korusi 
contained  at  least  1,000  inhabitants  ( Pow- 
ers in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  219, 1877). 
They  are  spoken  of  as  clannish,  and  fond 
of  nursing  family  feuds.  When  a  Korusi 
woman  died,  leaving  a  very  young  infant, 
her  friends  shook  it  to  death  in  a  skin  or 
blanket.  Powers  (p.  226)  says  the  Ko- 
rusi hold  that  in  the  beginning  of  all 
things  there  was  nothing  but  the  Old 
Turtle  swimming  about  in  a  limitless 
ocean,  but  that  he  dived  down  and 
brought  up  earth,  with  which  he  created 
the  world. 

GolouM.— Powers  in  Cont.  X.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  518. 
1877.  Ooluwu— Ibid.,  219.  Colu»i.— Taylor  In  Cal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860.  Oorutiet.— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  XIII,  543,  1874.  Ko-rd-ii.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Iii,  219, 1877. 

Koserefski.  A  former  Kaiyuhkhotana 
village,  now  an  Ikogmiut  settlement,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Yukon,  near  tlie 
mouth  of  Shageluk  slough.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
KMerefUd.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1885.  Koser- 
trsky.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  165, 1893.  Koty- 
r«f.— Map  form  cited  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alas- 
ka. 1902.  Kosyrof.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899.  Leather  Village.— Dall,  Alaska.  220, 
1870. 

Koietah.  Mentioned  by  Gibbs  (School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  171,  1853)  as  a 
Shasta  band  of  Shasta  valley,  n.  Cal.,  in 
1851,  but  it  is  really  a  man's  personal 
name.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Koshkogemat.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska. — Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17,  1877. 

Kosipfttuwiwagaiyn  ( Ko-sV-na  tu-wi'-wa- 
gai-yu,  *  muddy  water  place  ).  A  Pavi- 
otso  tribe  formerly  dw^elling  about  Carson 
sink,  w.  Nev. 

Xo-ai'-pa  tu-wi'-wa-gaijru.— Powell,  PavioUo  MS., 
B.  A.  £:,  1881.  Ka'si-pah.  —Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nev. , 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Koskedi.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Gaude- 
kan  and  Yakutat,  tSlonging  to  the  Raven 
phratry. 

Kodc!e'd£.— 8 wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. » 
Ku»oh-ki-ti.— Krause,    Tlinkit    Ind.,    IIH,    1885. 
KoBk-edi.— Ibid. 

Kosklmo.  An  important  Kwakiutl  tribe 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  Quatsino  sd.,  Van- 
couver id.  The  gentes  are  Gyekolekoa, 
Gyeksem,  Gyeksemsanatl,  Hekhala- 
noi8(?),  Kwakukemalenok,  Naenshya, 
Tsetsaa,  and  Wohuamis.  Their  winter 
village  is  Hwades;  their  summer  village, 
Maate.  Pop.  82  in  1904. 
Xootkimo.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col..  118B.1884.  Koaimo.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.,  1904,  pt. 
2,  71.  1905.    KM-keemoe.— Ibid..  1884,  189,  1885. 


Koskeemos.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  293, 
1857.  E-otk'e'moq.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  53.  1890.  Kotkiemo.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251, 
18(32.  Koi'-ld-mo.— Dawson  in  Trans,  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  69.    Kotkiinoa.- Can.  Ind. 


KOSKIMO   MAN.        (Am.  MuS.  NaT.  HiST.) 


Aff..  145,1879.  Koe-ki-mu.— Ibid.,  1894.  279,  1896. 
Ko«kumot.— Ibid.,  113,  1879.  Kui-ke-mu.- Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app..  1859.  ^'tqemox. — Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mu.s.  1895,  329, 1897.  Qisqimo.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Milt.,  pt.  5, 181, 1887.  Rodceemo.— 
Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  Aflf..  130,  1879  (misprint). 


KOSKIMO   WOMAN.       (AM.  MU».  NAT.  HiST.) 

Koskimo.  A  Kwakiutl  subdialect spoken 
by  the  Koprino,  Klaskino,  Koskimo,  and 
Quatsino. 
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Kosotshe.  A  former  village  of  the  Tu- 
tutni,  identified  by  Dorsey  with  the 
Luckkarso  nation  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  who 
placed  them  on  the  Oregon  coast  s.  of  the 
Kusan  territory,  in  1805,  and  estimated 
their  population  at  1 ,  200.  Fifty  years  later 
Kautz  said  their  village  was  on  Flores  cr., 
Oreg..  about  lat  42°  50^;  Dorsey  fixed 
their  habitat  n.  of  Rogue  r.,  between  Port 
Orford  and  Sixes  cr. 

KftMatoha.— Kautz, lett«rtoOibbs,B.  A.  E.,ca.l855. 
Ko-so-a-clui.— Gibbs.  MS.  on  Ckmst  tribes,  B.  A.  £. 
x6«-o-to«'.— DoreeyinJour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  233, 
1890  (Tututni  name).  Ku-io-oha-to-ny.— Abbott, 
MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1858.    Ku'-iii-mo' 

iflniiX'.— Dorsey.  op.  clt.  (Naltunne-tunne'name). 
*ucka«o«.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  Ii,  119, 1814. 
Luokkarto.— Ibid.,  474.  Ltakkarso.— Drake.  Bk.  of 
Inds. ,  ix,  1848.  Port  Orford.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille 
census.  B.  A.  E.,  1858. 

Kostnets  (Kd^s  Tae^tSy  'where  pine  trees 
stand').  A  Shoshonean  encampment  10 
m.  above  Yaneks,  or  Yainax,  on  Sprague 
r.,  Klamath  res.,  Oreg. — Gatschet  in 
Ck)nt.  N.  A.  p:thnol.,  ii,  pt.  2,  143,  1890. 

KoBtun-haiia  (Qld^stAu  xa^na;  q/o^stAn 
means  'crab*).  A  former  Haida  town, 
in  possession  of  the  Kogangas  family 
jn-oup,  a  short  distance  e.  of  Skidegate, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  space  at  this  point 
for  more  tnan  two  or  three  houses. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279,  1905. 

Kosunats.  A  Ute  division  formerly  liv- 
ing on  Uinta  res.,  n.  e.  Utah,  where 
Powell  found  76  of  them  in  1873.  They 
now  form  part  of  what  are  known  as  the 
Uinta  Ute. 

Kotaii.  A  former  Maidu  village  in  the 
N.  part  of  Plumas  co.,  Cal.,  about  3  m.  b. 
of  Greenville.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Kotil.  A  Koyukukhotana  village  at  the 
junction  of  Kateel  r.  with  Koyukuk  r., 
Alaska:  pop.  65  in  1844. 
Ehotilkakat.— Zagoskln  quoted  by  PetrofT  in  10th 
CensuH,  Alaska,  37. 1884.  JChotUkakate.— Zagoskin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  8.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 
Khot7lnakat.~Zago8kin,  Desc.  Kuss.  Poss.  Am., 
map,  1844. 

Kotlenok  (Q'd^Lendx).  A  gens' of  the 
Koprino,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Kotlian.     See  Katlian. 

Kotlik  ( 'breeches,'  hence  ' river  fork') . 
A  village  of  the  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  on 
Kotlik r.,  Alaska;  pop.  8in  1880, 31  in  1890. 
Oofttlik.— Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.  in  Alaska,  20, 
isa*).  Kotlik.— Nelson  in  18lh  Rc-p.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.    Kutlik.— Post  route  map,  1903. 

Kotlikaim  ( QotUka  im ,  '  serpent  pond' ) . 
A  Squawmish  village  community  on  Bur- 
rard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  475,  1900. 

Kotsai  (Kofmi).  An  extinct  division 
of  the  Comanche. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1045,  1896. 

Kotsava  (from  kozahi^  an  insect  used  for 
food).     A  Mono    band    formerly  living 
about  Mono  lake  and  Owens  r.  and  lake, 
B.  Cal.,  num birring  300  in  1870. 
CftM.— Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  94, 1866.    Oa^by 


Pah-Utas.— Campbell,  ibid.,  118,  1870.  Kots-a'- 
▼a.--Powell,  Pavloteo  M8.,  B.  A.  JE.,  1881.  Ko-n'- 
bi-U-kut-teh— Powers,  Ind.  West  Nev.,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E. ,  1876  ( '  worm-eaters ' ) .  Owen'i  Biver  Indiaas.— 
Maltby  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  94, 1866. 

Kotooteka  ( A'(5too^iba,  'bufialo-eatere' ). 
One  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
Comanche. 

Buffalo  Eater  band.— Comanche  and  Klovra  treaty. 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  O,  S9th  Cong.,  1st  sesB,,  4, 1866. 
Buffklo  Eaters.— Butler  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76.  29th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1847.  Bvflklo  Indians.— Bell  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  268,  1869.  Cash- 
ohevatebka.— Smith  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  240,  41st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20,  1870.  CashohokeUca  Comaa- 
ohes.— Ibid.,  21.  Gastohetechka-Oonanehea.— Al- 
vord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong.,  8d  seas.,  85, 

1869.  Co-ohe-ta-oah.— Butler  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76, 29th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  6,  1847.  Goohetakers.— McKusker 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  40,  40th  Cong..  3d  sess..  14. 1869. 
Oo-che-te-ka.— Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty.  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  O,  39th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  4.  1866.  Ooodi- 
ehotellioa.— Sec.  War  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  7, 42d  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  1,  1872.  Goooh-eho-teth-ca.— Sanders  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  7,  42d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  4,  1871. 
Ooooheetakas.— Penney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  101, 

1870.  GooU-on-tick-ara.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  TribeM, 
1, 260, 1853.  Goeehotghta.— Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc, 
18, 40th  Cong. ,  3d  sess. ,  6, 1869.  Goa-toke-teth-kaa.— 
Ibid.,  7.  Goitcheteghta  Gomanohes.— Alvord  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  240,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  151,  187a 
Guokantioas.— Cortez  (1799)  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in, 
pt.  3,  121,  1856.  Goeohnntioas.— Pino,  Not.  Hist. 
Nuevo-Mex.,  83,  184^.  Guhtsateea.— Pimentel, 
Cuadro  Descr..  ii,  847.  1865.  Gortose-to-gah  Go- 
.manohes.— Hazen  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Cong., 
3d  sess..  31,  1869.  Gorts-e-Ticker  Gomaaekea.— 
Ibid..  24.  E:knntioaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  59, 
1864  (given  as  Apache).  Ou-akd-doj -ka.— Butcher 
and  Lyendecher,  Comanche  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1867.  Koo-chee-ta-kee.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep. ,  579. 1848.  Koo-che-U-kara.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii.  128.  1852.  Koo-oki-U-ker.— Neighbors, 
op.cit.,  578.  Koolaatioara.— Schoolcraft,  op.  cit..  Ti. 
687,  1857.  Koolaatik-ara.- Ibid.,  i,  622,  1851. 
Ko+s'-too-te'-ka.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  9,  1884. 
Ko'stshote'ka.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Phllos.  Soc.. 
xxni,  299,  1886.  Ko'tao-ttlEa.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045.  1896.  Kn'htehe-t^ka.— Gat- 
schet,  Comanche  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

Kotta  ( *  mescal '  or  *  tobacco  * ).  Given 
by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181, 
1889)  as  a  clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Koachnai-hadai  (Qo^utc  nas  :hadd'i^ 
*  [grizzly-]  bear  house  people*).  Given 
by  Boas  (Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
27,  1889)  as  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaku- 
lanas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida.  It  is  in  reality  only  a  house 
name  belonging  to  the  family. 

Konkdjaaq  (*l)ig  river*).  A  Talirping- 
miut  Eskimo  village  of  the  Okomiut  tri£e 
formerly  on  L.  Nettilling,  Ba£Qn  land. — 
Boas  in  ^th  Rep.  B.  A.  PI,  map,  1888. 

Koanaoaong.    A  tribe  or  band,  probably 
in  Canada  near  the  Maine  frontier,  men- 
tioned as  allies  of  the  French  in  1724. 
KSnaSons.— Rn.sle(1724)in  Maas.  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  2d 
8.,  vm,  246, 1819. 

Konngmint  ( *  river  people  * ) .  An  Eski- 
mo tribe  on  the  w.  coast  of  Hudson  bay, 
8.  of  the  Kinipetu,  in  the  region  of  Pt 
Churchill. — Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  XV,  6, 1901. 

Konse.  A  plant  (Peucedanum  ambigu- 
um)  used  by  tne  Indians  of  the  Columbia- 
Orejron  region  for  making  bread.  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1804-06  U8e<l  the  form  cous, 
Thornton  (Oreg.  and  Cal.,  i,  365,  1849) 
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speaks  of  **the  cowish  or  biscuit  root." 
The  word  is  derived  from  kcnmh^  the 
name  of  this  root  in  the  Nez  Perc6  and 
closely  related  dialects  of  the  Shahaptian 
stock.  (a.  p.c.) 

Koayam.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  in  1687  as  beinj?  n.  of  Maligne 
(Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  It  is  probably  the 
tribe  called  Caba  by  Manzanet,  which 
may  have  been  Coahuiltecan  or  Karan- 
kawan.  See  Gatachet,  Karankawa  Inds. , 
1891. 

CaTftiaiiM.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271, 1723.  Kavagan.— 
Joutel  (1687},  Jour.  Voy..  90,  1719.  Kooayan.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  Prance,  iv.  78, 
1870.  Kouayon.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 152, 1846.  Kouyam.— Joutel  in  Margry, 
D^..  in,  m  1878. 

Kovogzmk.  A  Kaviagmiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — Eleventh  Census, 
Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Kowagmint  ('big-river  people').  A 
tribe  of  western  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  num- 
bering 81  in  1890,  dwelling  on  Kowakr.  e. 
of  Kotzebue  sd.  Their  chief  food  besides 
fish  and  ptarmigan  consists  of  marmots, 
but  the  number  of  these  is  rapidlv  de- 
creasing. Their  villages  are  Kikiktak, 
Kowak,  Umokalukta,  Unatak,  and  the 
summer  settlement  of  Sheshalik.  By 
some  these  Eskimo  have  been  included 
in  the  Nunato^miut;  by  others,  together 
with  the  Selawigmiut,  in  the  Malemiuf. 
Kooagamntei.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  60, 
map,  1884.  Koo-of-ameuts.— Cooper.  Cruise  of  Cor- 
win,  26,  1880.  Kowaff'-mnt.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Etbnol.,  I,  12,  1877.  Kowan'ff-mefin.— Simpson 
quoted  by  Dall,  ibid.  Kn-ig'mat.— Dall  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S..  XXXIV,  377, 1886.  Kuanmiiut.— Woolfe 
in  11th  Census.  Alaska,  130, 1894.  Knwii'iiniiui.— 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892. 

Kowailobew.  A  coast  Salish  tribe  said 
by  Gibbe  (Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  433, 1855)  to 
live  N.  of  the  Semiamo,  principally  if  not 
altogether  in  Canada.  Unless  intended 
for  the  Cowichan  they  are  not  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Kowak  (?  *  great  river ') .  A  Kowapniut 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Kowak  r.,  Alaska. 
Koomk.— Kelly,  Aret.  Eskimos.  15, 1890.  Kubok.— 
Zla^oskin,  Desc.  Russ.  Poes.  in  Amcr.,  pt.  1, 73, 1847. 

Kowanga.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  ran- 
cheria  near  San  Fernando  mission,  Los 
Angeles  co. ,  Cal.  Probabl  y  identical  with 
Okowvinjha,  or  with  Cahuenga,  q.  v. 
Kowanga.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  May  11,  1860. 
Owonfoa.— Lawson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  13, 1879. 

Kowaiajee.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe, 
speaking  the  Tenino  language  and  for- 
merlv  living  on  the  n.  side  of  Columbia  r., 
in  K^lickitat  co..  Wash.,  nearly  op|)osite 
the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla.  They  were 
included  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855, 
and  the  survivors  are  on  Yakima  res., 
but  their  number  is  unknown, 
rkigftwi.— Mooney  In  14th  Rep. B.  A.  E., 739, 1896. 
Kowaaayee.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  266. 1867.  Kow- 
waatayee.— U.  S.  Stat.,  xii,  951.  1863.  Kowwas- 
aajet.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  518, 1878. 

Kowafikka.  A  village  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Eel  River  Miami  until  they  re- 
moved, under  the  treaty  of  Feb.  11, 1828, 


to  a  reserve  near  the  mouth  of  Eel  r.  It 
was  on  Sugar  cr.,  near  the  present  Thorn- 
town,  Boone  co.,  Ind.,  and  was  commonly 
known  as  Thorntown.  (j.  m.) 

Kow-a-ftik-ka.— HouKh  in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  map, 
1883.  Thomtowii.~Common  name.  Thorntown 
Kiamies.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  206, 1836. 

Kowina.  A  prehistoric  circular  pueblo 
on  a  low  mesa  opposite  the  spring  at  the 
head  of  Cebollita  valley,  about  15  m.  w. 
of  Acoma  and  35  m.  s.  e.  of  Grant  station 
on  the  Santa  F6  Pac.  R.  R.,  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  is  attributed  to  the 
Calabash  (Tanyi)  clan  of  Acoma  and  is 
noted  for  the  high  class  of  masonry  of  its 
remaining  walls.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Ka-oin-a.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  324. 
1892  (Aooma  name).  K6-w(-na.— Bfodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Kowiis.  A  tribe  mentioned  as  roaming 
in  the  Tule  r.  country — territory  occupied 
by  Yokuts  tribes — in  s.  central  California 
in  1869  (Purcell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 
193, 1870),  but  not  further  identifiable. 

Koyeti.  A  Yokuts  tribe  formerly  living 
in  8.  central  California,  in  tfie  vicinity  of 
Tule  r.  and  southward.  Mentioned  in 
1852  as  a  friendly  tribe  on  Paint  (White) 
cr.,  and  described  as  possessing  unusual 
courage  and  intelligence.  They  are  en- 
tirely extinct. 

Co-ye-te.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 84th 
Cong.,  3d  se«8.,  82, 1857.  Co-ye^e.— Barbour  (1852) 
in  Sen^Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  256, 
,-ta.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 


61,  82d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  23,  1852.  Ko-ya-te.— Bar- 
bour (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec. 
sess.,  122,  1858.    Ko-ya-tas.— Barbour  in  Ind.  Aff. 


Rep.,  232, 1851.  Koyeti.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Inf  n,  1906 
(usual  name  among  neighboring  Yokuts  tribes). 
Ko-yo-to.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  255, 1853. 

Koyonya.  The  Turkey  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Koyona  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584,  1900  (m»I«;t2=' clan').  Ko-yo'-no  wim-wfi.— 
Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  403, 1894. 

Koyngmint  ( KoifUg^mut ) .  A  division  of 
the  Malemiut  Eskimo  on  Kovuk  r., 
Alaska.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
16,  1877. 

Koyuhow  (Ko'pU'hou/),  A  Paviotso 
band  formerly  living  about  McDermit,  n. 
Nev.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Koyoktolik.     A  Malemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kovuk  r.,- Alaska. 
Khoouohtioulik-mioute.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,    5th    8.,    XXI,    map.  1860.    KuyuktoUk.— 
Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Koynkuk.  A  Koyukukhotana  village, 
of  150  people  in  1880,  near  the  junction 
of  Kovuk uk  and  Yukon  rs.,  Alai^ka. — 
Petroft  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Koyukakhotana  ('people  of  Koyukuk 
river').  A  division  of  the  Unakhotana 
inhabiting  the  basin  of  Koyukuk  r., 
Alaska.  Zagoskin  in  1843  attempted  to 
explore  the  Koyukuk  country,  but  failed 
on  account  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Lieut.  Barnard  in  1851  was  killed  by  the 
Koyukukhotana,  and  Nulato  destroyed 
because  he  sent  for  their  chief.  Maj. 
Kennicott   also    visited    their  territory, 
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dying  at  Nulato,  May  13,  1866.  In  the 
following  year  Dall  explored  the  Koyu- 
kuk.  Petroff  visited  the  Koyukukhotana 
in  1880,  and  Allen  made  an  exploration 
of  their  country  in  1885.  The  Koyukuk- 
hotana were  sedentary,  but  fierce  and 
warlike,  and  hostile  toward  the  Kai- 
yuhkhotana,  although  the  manners, 
customs,  and  language  of  the  two  tribes 
are  now  similar.  Their  chief  occupation 
is  hunting  deer  and  mountain  sheep; 
they  also  act  »s  middlemen  in  trade  be- 
tween the  Malemiutand  the  Kaiyuhkho- 
tana.  They  seem  to  have  no  system  of 
totems  (Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  27,  1877).  Zagoskin  found  289  living 
in  permanent  villages  in  1843.  In  1890 
the  population  was  given  as  502:  242 
males  and  2(K)  females,  while  the  number 
in  j>ermanent  villages  was  174  in  32  houses. 
The  villages  are  Batza,  Bolshoigor, 
Dotle,  Ilussliakatna,  Kakliaklia,  Kaltat, 
Kanuti,  Kautas,  Kotil,  Koyukuk,  Mento- 
kakat,  Nohulchinta,  Nok,  Notaloten, 
tOonilgachtkhokh,  Soonkakat,  Tashosh- 
gon,  Tlialil,  Tok,  Zakatlatan,  Zogliakten, 
and  Zonagogliakten. 

Ooyoukont.— Wnymper  quoted  by  Dall  in  Ck)nt. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  27,  1877.  Co- Yukon.— Whymper, 
Alaska,  182,  18(i8  (=  Koyukukhotana  and  Unak- 
iiotana).  IiiUiDin4jitch.— Petitot.  Diet.  Ddni^- 
Dindjic,  XX,  1876  (  =  * men  of  iron').  Juimiki- 
■chotina.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  27,  1877.  Koyoukon.— Elliott, 
Cond.  Atr.  Alanka,  29,1874.  Koyoukouk-kouttane.— 
Petltot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  361,  1891. 
XoTu'-kakh-ott'ni.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  27, 1877  (^'people  of  Koyukuk  r.').  Koyukiint.— 
Ibid,  (traders' name).  Koyukiintkoi.— Ibid,  (used 
by  Russian  traders).  Kukunski. — Raymond  in 
Bull.  Am.  GeoK.  Hoc.,  in,  175, 1873.    Kuyakinchi.— 


Raymond  in  Ind.  Aff.  Ren.  1869,  59;^,  1870. 
Kuyukintti.— Worman  quoted  by  Dall  in  ('out. 
N.  A. Ethnol.,  i,27, 1877.   Kuyukuks.— Raymond  in 


Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d  drng.,  1st  hoss.,  31,  1871. 
Kuyukunski.— Ibid..  32.  Tunnakakhot&na.— Zag- 
oskin quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 

1884. 

Krayiragottine  (*  willow  j)eople').  A 
division  of  Etchaottine  on  Willow  r.,  Mac- 
kenzie Ter.,Can. 

Kkpayipa-Gottini.— Petitot,  Autf>ur  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves, 819, 1891. 

Kraylongottine  (*  people  at  the  end  of 
the  willows* ).  A  Nahane  division  living 
between  Mackenzie  r.  and  Willow  lake, 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  Their  totem 
is  the  otter. 

Klra-lon-Oottine.— Petitot,  Grand  lac  des  Ours,  66, 
1893  ( '  people  at  the  end  of  the  willows' ).  Kkpay- 
lon-Oottin^.— Petiti>t,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves, 
362,1H91. 

KrentpooB.     See  Kintpuash. 

Kretan  ('hawk').  A  subgens  of  the 
Cheghita  gens  of  the  Missouri  tril>e. 

Fe'-U°.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  R.  A.  E.,240,  1897. 
ul-pa-ki'-a-ko.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,    10,  1884 
(KIow^  name:  'pearls  people'). 

Krimerksnmalek.  An  Iglulirmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  w.  coa>5t  of  Hudson 
bay.— McClintock,  Voyage  of  Fox,  1()5, 
1881. 

Ksaloknl  ( Qad^loqul) .  A  division  of  the 
Nanaimo  on  the  e.  coast  of  Vancouver 


id.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
32,  1889. 

Ksapsem  (Qsa^psEm).  A  Songish  divi- 
sion residmg  at  Esquimalt,  s.  end  of  Van- 
couver id. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  17,  1890. 

XthiwukBhiwu  (ICciivuk^citim),  A  for- 
mer Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Rosa 
id.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Ethae  (i^cA'-*?).  A  former  Kuitah  vil- 
lage on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  321,  1890. 

KthelntUtmme  ( K^e^-ltU-W  tdnny,  'peo- 
ple at  the  forks').  A  former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  at  the  junction  of  l5>gue 
r.,  Orej^.,  and  a  southern  tributary. — 
Dorsey  m  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890. 

Kthotaime  (K^o-iai^-me).  A  former 
Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Greg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
235,  1890. 

Kthakhwestnnne      (Id^u-qu^    ;<lnii^, 

*  good-grass  people*).  A  former  village 
of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille 
r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  232,  1890. 

KthakhwQttiiiine     (ICi^u-awAt^     iimnt^y 

*  people  where  good  grass  is  ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Tututni  on  the  coast  of 
Gregon,  n.  of  Rogue  r. — Dorse v  in  Jour, 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  233, 1890. 

Kthanataachnntanne  (K* ^u-na^-ta-a 
tcdn'  ^finn^j  *  people  by  a  small  grassy 
mountain').  A  former  village  of  the 
Mishikhwutmetimne  on  Coquille  r., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lu, 
232,  1890. 

Kthntetmetseetnttun.  A  former  village 
of  the  Tututni  on  the  Pacific  coast  just  n. 
of  the  mouth  of  Rogue  r.,  Grwj. 
K'ou-tJSt-me  tae'-i-tfit'-tan.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  233,  1890.  xwi'-sttt-qwCkt.— Ibid. 
Nu'-tcu-ma'-tlbi  ^iln'nJS. — Ibid,  ('people  in  aland 
full  of  timber'). 

Ktlaeshatlkik  (*  people  of  Lga^'ecaLx'). 
A  Cathlamet  tribe  named  from  a  town  ona 
creek  of  the  same  name,  at  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Cathlamet,  Wahkiakum 
CO.,  Wash. 

Ouithlia-iahalxi.— Gatschet,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E. 
KiJL'eo&Lxix-.— Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  190L 
LialoaLze.— Boas,  infn,  1905. 

Ku.  The  Stone  clan  of  the  Tewa  pue- 
blos of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex.,  and  Hano, 
Ariz.  That  of  the  latter  is  extinct  Cf. 
AaH(7. 

K'u-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352, 1896 
(San  I  Idefonso  form ;  t<i6a = '  people  * ) .  Ku-t6w».— 
Ibid.  (Hano  form). 

Kna.  The  Bear  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 
Taos,  N.  Mex. 

Kii*-U£iiia.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1»» 
(^afina  -'people'). 

Knaiath.  A  division  of  the  Seshat,  a 
Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Knaiimang.  A  winter  residence  of  the 
Akuliarmiut  on  North  bay,  Baffin  land. 
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K'naiinuLng.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt. ,  no.  80, 67, 
1885.  qnafirnang.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421, 
1888. 

Knakaa.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  Tanos  on  the  s.  bank  of  Arroyo 
Hondo,  6  m.  s.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.  It 
housed  about  800  people.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  San  Marcos,  to  which  the 
same  name  was  applied. 
Gu&-oi.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  221,  1898.  Oua- 
Kaa.— Ibid.,  283.  Kua-kaa.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  90, 1892.    Kua-kay.— Ibid. 

Knakumohen  ( Kud^kumtcen ) .  Gi  ven  as 
a  division  of  the  Squawmish,  on  Howe 
sd.,  coast  of  Britisn  Columbia. — Boas, 
MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1887. 

Knapa.  A  ruined  pueblo  in  the  Canada 
de  Cochiti,  12  m.  n.  w.  of  Cochiti  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.,  by  whose  inhabitants  it  was 
formerly  occupied  and  to  whom  are  at- 
tributea  the  execution  of  the  panther 
statues  on  the  neighboring  Potrero  de  los 
Idolos.  It  was  the  third  place  of  settle- 
ment of  the  Cochiti  after  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  Potrero  de  las  Vacas,  and 
from  which  they  moved  to  their  present 
pueblo. 

Wa-pa.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Bui.,  i,  16, 1883. 
Oua-pa.— Lummis  in  Seribner's  Monthly,  98, 1893. 
Kua-pa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  162, 
1892. 

Kuapooge  ('place  of  the  shell  beads 
near  the  water,'  or  'mussel  pearl  place 
on  the  water').  A  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo  which,  with  Analco,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  present  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex. 
Kuapooge  was  situated  where  old  Ft 
Marcy  was  erected  on  the  heights  at  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  town  by  United 
States  troops  in  1847. 

Apoga.— Ritch,  New  Mexico,  196,  1885.  Apoce.— 
Ibid..  151.  Qua  FHoge.— Bandelier.  Delight  Mak« 
ers,  453. 1890  (San  Juan  name).  Oua-P'ho-o-ge.— 
Bandelier.  Gilded  Man.  284  1898.  Ou&-po-offe.— 
Ibid.,  221.  Oua-Po-o-que.— Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex., 
92.  1891.  Kua-p'o-o-ffc.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  90,  1892.  Oga  P'Hogo.— Bandelier, 
Delight  Makers,  453,  1890  (Santa  Clara  name). 
Og-a-p'o-ge. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
90,  1892.  Poga.— Ritch.  New  Mexico.  196,  1886. 
Poge.— Ibid.,  151.  Po-o-ge.— Bandelier  in  Ritch, 
ibid.,  201. 

Knasse.  An  unidentified  village  or  tribe 
mentioned  by  Joutel  in  1687  as  situated  n. 
or  N.  w.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex. 
This  region  was  controlled  mainly  by 
Coahuiltecan  tribes,  but  Karankawan  and 
Tonkawan  Indians  also  roamed  there. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to 
Joutel  by  Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were 
probably  of  Karankawan  affinity.  The 
Kuasse  may  possibly  be  identical  with  the 
Acafes  and  the  Cacafes  of  Spanish  writers 
and  the  Akasquy  of  Cavelier's  narrative. 
KiaflBBM.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I.  138,  1M6  (cf.  p.  152).  Kiawes.— Shea,  note  in 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  78,  1870.  Kiasses- 
ohaneres. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723  (combined 
with  Chancres;  see  Lipan).  Kaaste.— Joutel  in 
Margry,  Ddc.  ni,  289, 1878. 

Knato  (iCuatOy  *  pulling  up  from  the 
ground,  or  a  hole*).  An  extinct  tribal 
division  of  the  Kiowa,  speaking  a  slightly 
different  dialect,  who  were  exterminated 


by  the  Sioux  in  battle  about  the  year  1780. 
On  this  occasion,  according  to  tradition, 
the  Kiowa  were  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Sioux  and  prepared  to 
retreat,  but  the  chief  of  the  Kuato  ex- 
horted his  people  not  to  run,  "because, 
if  they  did,  their  relatives  in  the  other 
world  would  not  receive  them. ' '  So  they 
stood  their  ground  and  were  killed,  while 
the  others  of  the  tribe  escaped.  Their 
place  in  the  tribal  camp  circle  is  not 
known. — Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1080,  189er. 

Knana.  A  former  Tigua  pueblo,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  n.  of  the  bridge  across 
the|Rio  Grande  above  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. 
Acfordine  to  Bandelier  the  main  build- 
ing, which  is  of  adobe,  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est pueblo  houses  in  New  Mexico,  but 
whether  or  not  the  pueblo  is  historic  is 
indeterminable.  It  is  also  known  by  the 
Spanish  name  Torreon,  but  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Torreon  e.  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  lat.  34°  45^ 
Kua-oa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  225, 
1892.    Torreon.— Ibid. 

Knaut.  A  Shuswap  village  at  the  head 
of  Little  Shuswap  lake,  interior  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  pop.  83  in  1904. 
Knaut.— Can.  Ind.  All.  supp.,  60, 1902.  Kroaout— 
Can.  Ind.  Aflf.  for  1883,  189.  Kualt.— Ibid.,  1895, 
361.  Kuant— Ibid.,  1898.  419.  Ku-a-ut.— Ibid., 
1885,  196.  Kwout.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ii,  44, 1892.  Little  Shuiwap  — 
Can .  Ind.  Aff .  for  1878,  74.  Little  Shuswap  Lake.— 
Ibid.,  1882,  259.  Little  Suswap  Lake.— Ibid.,  1879, 
809.    Bu«hwap.— Ibid.,  1878,  78. 

Knchaptnvela  (* ash-hill  terrace').  A 
Hopi  village,  now  in  ruins,  on  the  terrace 
of  the  East  mesa  of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Arizona, 
below  the  present  Walpi  pueblo.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Hopi 
of  Walpi  evidentlj^  at  the  time  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards  in  1540.  The  oc- 
cupants abandoned  it  in  1629,  or  shortly 
afterward,  and  moved  to  Kisakobi,  far- 
ther up  the  mesa. 

Kuehaptiivela.— Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  678, 
585,  1898.  Kwetcaptutwi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  18,  1891.    Old  Walpi.— Ibid. 

Knohichi  ('the  small  ones').  A  small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Knchtya.  A  prehistoric  Acoma  pueblo 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the 
third  village  built  and  occupied  during 
the  early  migration  of  the  tribe. — Hodge 
in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  15,  May  1898. 

Kneohio  ( *  small  mountain ' ) .  A  Tara- 
humare rancherianearGumisachic,  which 
is  20  m.  N.  E.  of  Norogachic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf'n,  1894. 

Kneha  (*the  murderers').  A  division 
of  the  Lekwiltok  living  between  Bute  and 
Loughborough  inlets,  Srit.  Col.  They  are 
divided  into  three  gentes:  Wiweakam, 
Komoyue,  and  Kueha.  Pop.  25  in  1889. 
The  Komoyue  sept  of  the  true  Kwakiutl 
have  this  name  for  their  war  name. 
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Koe'qa.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
606,1991.  Kwe-ah-kah-8aioh-kioie-taolu.— Can.Ind. 
Aff.  1889,  227,  1890  (=Kueha  Lekwiltok).  Kwi- 
ha.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b, 
1884.  auMakahs.— Brit.  Col.  map,  18?2.  Ouee-ha- 
ni-cul-U.— Work  (1836-41)  quoted  by  Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859  (=Kueha  Lekwiltok).  auie- 
ha  Ho  oub  ta.— Work  as  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  488, 1855. 

Kngftluk.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Spafarief  bay,  s.  shore  of  Kotzebue  so., 
Al^Ka;  pop.  12  in  1880. 
Keewalik.— Poflt-route  map,  1908.  Kaaliag-miat. — 
Baker,  Gcog.  Diet.  Alaska,  253, 1902  (Russiau  deno- 
tation in  1852).  Kaalyucinut.— Zagoskin.  Desc. 
Russ.  Poss.  in  Am.,  pt.  1,  73,  1847.  Kofaluk.— Ba- 
ker, Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kocal^onut.-- 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899.  Kocaluk- 
mnte.— PetrofiF  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4, 1884. 

Kngaramint.  A  subdi  vision  of  the  Male- 
miut Eskimo  on  the  s.  shore  of  Kotzevue 
sd.,  Alaska.— Woolfe  in  11th  Census, 
Alaska,  130,  1893. 

Kahaia.  The  Bear  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  La^na,  San  FeUpe,  Acoma, 
Sia,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Bear  clan 
of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Acoma. 

Ko-hai.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  19, 1894 
(Sla  form).  Kohala-Uuio«*>.— Hodge  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  IX,  349,  1896  (Lafuna  form).  K^ai-hi- 
ao.— 5bld.  (San  Felipe  form;  Mno= 'people'; 
Kohai-hAno  is  the  Sia  form).  Kohaio.— Bande- 
lier.  Delight  Makers,  253, 1890.  Ko-ha-yo.— Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  293,  1890.  Kohaia- 
hinnoh.— Hodge,  op.  clt.  ( Cochiti  form).  Kuwhaia- 
hinoq«»».— Ibid.  (Acoma  form). 

Kahinedi  ( *  martin  people  * ) .  A  Tlingit 
division  at  Klawak,  Alaska,  belonging  to 
the  Raven  phratry. 

K!u'xinedi.—S wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1901. 
Ue«h-«-ne«ti.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 18H5. 

Kahlahi  {KA'lahl,  *  beech  place,*  from 
M^la  *  beech-tree ' ) .  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  in  upper  Geoi^ia. '     (j.  m.  ) 

Knhlanapo  (from  kuhla,  *  yellow  water- 
lily'  INymphiea  polysepalaU  napo^  'vil- 
lage ' ) .  The  name  of  one  of  the  groups  of 
people  who  formerly  occupied  Big  valley 
on  the  8.  shore  of  Clear  lake,  Lake  co., 
Cal.  Theirs  was  the  w.  part  of  the  val- 
ley, extending  from  Adooe  cr.  on  the  e. 
into  the  foothills  on  the  w.,  and  their 
territory  was  definitely  separated  from 
that  of  the  Khabenapo  to  the  eastward. 
From  this  name  Powell  ( 7th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  87,  1891)  formed  the  stocK  name 
Kulanapan,  which  he  applied  to  all  of 
the  Indians  now  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  Pomo,  and  living  chiefly  in  So- 
noma, Mendocino,  and  Lake  cos.,  with  a 
small  detached  area  in  Colusa  and  Glenn 
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Ghula'-napo.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1906.    Hula- 
napo.— GIbbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 


110  (misprint). 

uiapo.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inm,  1906  ( lit.  'yellow 

water-lily  village').   Kulanopo.— Latham  in  Trans. 


Ill,  109, 1863.     HuU-napo.— Ibid 
Kuhlanapo.— S.  A.  Barrett,  infn,  1906 


Philol.  8(>c.  Lond.,  77, 1856. 

Kuhpattikntteh  ( Kuh^'pat-ii-kut^'teh, 
*8quirrel-eaters*).  A  Paviotso  band  for- 
merly living  on  Quinn  r.,  w.  Nev. — Pow- 
ers, Inds.  W.  Nev.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

KniUtsh  ( Ku'-i'Vitc" ) .  A  former  Kuitsh 
village  on  lower  Ummua  r.,  Oreg. — Dor- 
sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  231, 1890. 


Kuilklok.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  Alaska;  pop.  75  in  1880.  Perhaps 
identical  with  Quieclohchamiut  (pop. 
83),  or  with  Quiechochlogamiut  ( pop.  65) 
in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
KuiUchloeamntd.—PetrofT  in  10th  Censas,  Alaska, 
map,  1884.  Koilkluk.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
253, 1902.    Ki4j-khluffamnte.— Ibid.,  17. 

Kalngthtetaktek  A  Jugelnute  Eskimo 
village  on  Shageluk  r.,  Amska;  pop.  37  in 
1842. 

EhniBcetakhten.— Zag^kin,  Desc.  Russ.  Poas.  Am., 
map,  1844.  Khttiagitatekhten.— Zagofikin  qaoted 
by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  37, 1884.  Knii«- 
•htetakten.— Tikhmenief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  365. 1900. 

Kninmk    (Kmn-rHkj   *  sea-hunter  peo- 

§le':  Kodiak  name).  An  unidentified 
i vision  of  the  Knaiakhotana  of  Cook 
inlet,  Alaska. — Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  6. 
A.  E.,  1882. 

Kuishkoihyaka.  The  extinct  Blue-corn 
clan  of  Acoma  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  See 
Yaka. 

Ka'uhkdahT^^ka-hanoqo''.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
ix,349,1896  iy&ka  =  'com',  h&noqcK  =  'people^). 

KniihtitiTaka.  The  extinct  Brown-corn 
clan  of  Acoma  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  See 
Yaka, 

Kft'iaht't^yaka-lUuaoq*''.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX, 349, 1896  (ydJto  =  'com',  hdnoqck  =  'people^). 

Kuitsh.  A  small  Yakonan  tnbe  for- 
merly living  on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  w. 
Oreg.  A  few  survivors  are  on  the  Sileti 
res.  According  to  Dorsey  the  former  vil- 
lages of  the  Kuitsh  were  Tsalila,  Misun, 
Takhaiya,  Chukhuiyathl,  Chukukh,  Thu- 
khita,  Tsunakthiamittha,  Ntsiyamis, 
Khuwaihus,  Skakhaus,  Chupichnush- 
kuch,  Kaiyuwuntsunitthai,  Tsiakhaus, 
Paiuiyunitmai,  Tsetthim,  Wuituthlaa, 
Chitlatamus,  ICuilitsh,  Tkimeye,  Miku- 
litsh,  and  Kthae. 

0i-8ta'-qw4t-m6'  ^finae'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  231, 1890  ( =•  people  dwelling  on  the 
stream  called  Shista':  Mishikwutmetunnename). 
Kuito'.— Ibid.,  280  (own  name) .  Lower  Umpqua.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  321,  18&8.  Wkwll-mr-k*!.— 
Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea 
name).  Umpkwa.— Bissell,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
1881.     Umpqua.— Ibid. 

Knin.  A  Tlingit  tribe  and  town  on  an 
island,  also  called  Kuiu,  on  the  Alaskan 
coast.  The  town  is  in  Port  Beauclerc, 
and  according  to  Petroff,  who  erroneously 
places  it  on  Prince  of  Wales  id.  (unless 
mdeed  they  were  then  living  at  Shakan), 
it  contained  60  inhabitants  in  1880. 
There  has  been  no  separate  census  of  them 
si  nee  that  time.  They  are  said  to  have  in- 
termarried considerably  with  the  Haida. 
Their  social  divisions  are  Kuyedi  and 
Nastedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kouyou.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32. 1884. 
Koyu.— Ibid.,  map.  Kniu.— Common  spelling. 
KuTut-koe.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  3,  30, 
1840. 

Kninknk.    A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Alaska  penin., 
A&ska;  pop.  18  in  1880,  62  in  1890. 
Kuyukak.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.28, 1884, 
Wrangellbay.- Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  163,1883. 

Kuiwanva  {Kwr^mf-va),    A  tradition- 
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ary  settlement  of  the  Bear  clan  of  the 
Hopi,  about  1  m.  n.  w.  of  Oraibi. — Voth, 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  23,  1905. 

Koijamn.  (Ku-V-ya^-mu),  One  of  the 
two  former  populous  Chumashan  vil- 
lages, popularly  known  as  Doe  Pueblos, 
w.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.       (h.  w.  h.) 

Knkak.    A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
onKukakbay,  s.  e.  coast  of  Alaska  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  87  in  1880. 
Knkak.— Petioff  in  10th  Censiu,  Alaska.  28. 1884. 
Toi^^idL— Langsdorfr,  Voy.,  ii,  285, 1814. 

Kwkawnkamees.  A  Kyuquot  village  on 
Mission  id.,  Kyuquot  sd.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,264, 1902. 

Knkan  ( '  finger-nail  * ).  An  Ita Eskimo 
settlement  near  McCormick  bay,  N.Green- 
land.— Heilprin,  Peary  Relief  Exped., 
128,  1893. 

Kukannwa  (KAqlanuvm/).  An  old 
Tlingit  town  in  the  Huna  country  on  the 
N.  side  of  Cross  sd.,  Alaskan  coast.  Dis- 
tinct from  Hukanuwu.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Knkinithjaka.  The  Red-corn  clan  of 
Acoma  and  Laguna  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
See  Yaka, 

Kfi'kaiuLB'hT^kA-luuioq'i'.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop. . 
IX,  349, 1896  (Acoma  form;  vAka  =  *  com ',  hdnogch 
=  ' people').  Kttldnishyfta-hino'fa.— Ibid.  (La- 
guna form). 

Kukkuiks  {KUk-kuiki/,  •pigeons^).  A 
society  of  the  Ikunuhkacitsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, in  the  Piegan  tribe;  it  is  made  up 
of  men  who  have  been  to  war  several 
times. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Kaklnktnk.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim 
r.,  30  m.  below  Kolmakof,  Alaska;  pop. 
51  in  1880,  20  in  1890. 
KoehloftocMfanint.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
164. 1^.  ^CdchlokhtokhpaMmute.— PetrofTin  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  16,  1884.  Kukluktuk.— Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  254. 1902. 

Knkoak  ( Quqod^q ) .  A  Songish  division 
at  McNeill  bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17, 
1890. 

Knkpannuigmiat.  An  Eskimo  tribe  that 
formerly  occupied  the  countrv  between 
Pt  Belcner  and  C.  Beaufort,  Alaska,  now 
much  dwindled,  having  a  village  called 
Kokolik  at  Pt  Lay  with  30  inhabitants  in 
1880.  In  1900  the  tribe  numbered  52. 
KookpoToroc— Kelly,  Arctic   EskimoH,  13,    1890. 

)98.    X 
SOS,  Alaska,  158, 1898. 

Knknch.  The  Lizard  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Xjkob.— Voth.  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony. 
283,  1908.  K'-kn-tcL— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  39, 1891.  Kiikiito  winwfi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  683,  1901  (irtrlMr6='clan').  Kukuts.— 
Dorsey  and  Voth,  Oraibi  Soyal,  13, 1901.  K^iku- 
tsi.— voth,  Hopi  Proper  Names,  89, 1905. 

ETiknchomo  (* footprint  mound').  A 
pueblo  ruin,  consisting  of  two  conical 
mounds,  on  the  Eastmesaof  Tusayan,  n.  e. 
Arizona.  It  was  built  and  occupied  in 
prehistoric  time  by  Hopi  clans  closely 
related  to  those  of  Sikyatki,  with  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  have  removed  to 


Kutea.— Well8  and  Kelly  in  Rep.  Bur. 
Ed.  1897. 1242, 1808.    Knkp&umngmiut.— Uth  Cen- 


Awatobi.—Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
587-588,  1898. 

Kukulek  (Ququ^Ek).  A  Songish  divi- 
sion residing  at  Cadboro  bay.  s.  end  of 
Vancouver  id.— Boas  in  6th  Kep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  17,  1890. 

Kakaliak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
sea.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

KTikntwom.  (K'uhUwo^m,  *  waterfall*). 
A  S()uawmish  village  community  on  the 
E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kttkwakimi  (Hhe  real  Kwakiutl').  A 
gens  of  the  Kwakiutl  proper,  consisting  of 
two  septs,  the  Guetela  and  the  Komoyue. 
rkwa'kuoi.— Boasin  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
54,  1890.  Knkwi'kam.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1896,  880,  1897.  Kwakoom.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs,  Brit.  Col..  118B,  1884. 

Xalahiyi  (Kd'ldWyi,  or  in  the  lower 
Cherokee  dialect,  Kdrdhi^yi,  from  kdWhi^ 
a  plant  used  as  salad  by  the  Cherokee). 
A  former  CherokeStown  in  n.  e.  Georgia, 
from  which  Currahee  mtn.  takes  its 
name.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Kalaiapto.  A  former  Maidu  village  be- 
tween Mobretown  and  the  village  of 
Teuka,  Butteco.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvii,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Knlaken  (K'uHaqEn).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,  475,  1900. 

Kalanapan  Family.  Adopted  by  Powell 
(7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  87, 1891 )  as  the  name'^ 
of  a  linguistic  family  in  Sonoma,  Lake, 
and  Mendocino  COS.,  Cal.,  comprising  the 
group  of  tribes  generally  known  as  Pomo, 
q.  V.  See  also  Kuhlanapo. 
xKula-iiapo.~Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  421, 1853  (the  name  of  one  of  the  Clear  Lake 
bands).  >M^dooino(?).— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  77, 1856  (name  suggested  for  Chowe- 
8hak,Batemdaikai,  Kalanapo,  Yukai,and  Khwak- 
lamayu  languages) :  Latham,  Opuscula,  848, 1860; 
Latham,  Elem.  Comp.  Phllol.,  410. 1862  (as  above}. 
>Poino. —Powers  in  Overland  Monthly,  ix,  498, 
Dec.  1872  (general  description  of  habitat  and  of 
family);  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  146, 
1877;  Powell,  ibid.,  491  (vocabularies  of  Gal-li-no- 
m4-ro,  Yo-kai'-a,  Ba-tem-da-kail,  Chau-i-shek, 
Yu-kai,  Ku-la-na-po,  H'hana,  Venaambakaiia, 
Ka'-bi-na-pek,  Chwachamalu);  Gatscbet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  16, 1877  (gives  habitat  and  enumerates 
tribes  of  family);  Gatschetin  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.. 
436, 1877;  Keane,  in  Stanford, Compend..  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  app.,  476,  1878  (includes  Castel  Pomos, 
Ki.  Cahto,  Cnoam,  Chadela,  Mat4»mey  Ki,  Usal  or 
Calamet,  Shebalne  Pomos,  Gallinomeros,  Sanels, 
Socoas,  Lamas,  Comachos).  < Pomo. —Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  ni,  566, 1882  (Includes  Ukiah.  Galli- 
nomero,  Masai lamagoon,  Gualaln,  Matole.  Kula- 
napo,  Sau41,  Yonios.  Chowe8hak,  Batemdakaie, 
Chocuyem,01amentke,Kainamare,andChwacha- 
maju;  of  these.  Chocuyem  and  Olamentke  are 
Moquelumnan).  =KuIanapaii.— Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  87.  1891. 

Kalatsen  ( Ku^UUssn) .  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  e.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A. 
A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Knlehana  ('strangers':  Ahtena  name), 
A  nomadic  Athapascan  tribe ^" 
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living  about  the  headwaters  of  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  holding  little  intercourse  with 
neighboring  peoples.  They  are  now  a 
remnant,  numbering  about  300  (11th 
Census,  Alaska,  156, 1893),  but  were  once 
formidable  enemies  of  the  Russians. 
Khunanilinde  and  Tochotno  were  two  of 
their  villages  known  to  Zagoekin  in  1843. 
OAlohaniiei.— Allen,  Rep.,  132,  im.  Ooloharneyt— 
Ibid.,  note.  ColohiM.--Mahoney  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1869,  574.  1870.  Oolt»luuxie.— Latham  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,i,  183,1848.  Oaloiihi.— Dawy- 
dow  in  Radloflf.  Worterb.  d.  Kinai-Spr.,  29, 1874. 
Galtzanen.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  I.  402, 1851. 
Oalxanen.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.Skizz.,  7, 1855.  Gal- 
lani.—Scouler  (1846)  In  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lend.,  i, 
232,  1848.  Ghuil-chan.— Petroff  In  10th  Census, 
Alaska.  164, 1884  (trans,  'tundra  people').  Golt- 
xane. — 2Saeoskin  quoted  by  Petroff,  ibid.,  87.  Gol- 
xan.— LAtham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.Lond.,68,1856. 
Oolxaneiu—Radlofr.  op.  cit.  Kal-ohaina.— Dall  In 
Proc.Am.A.A.S.,878,1885.  KciU tana.— Dawvdow 
in  Radloff,  Worterb.  d.  Kinai-Spr.,  29. 1874.  Khuil- 
ohan.— Petrofif  In  10th  Census  Alaska,  lb2,  1884. 
Khuilohana.— Ibid.,  map.  Koloh&ne.— Ibid..  162. 
Kolohani. — Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
218, 1841.  Kolohina.— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  1869, 
270,  1870  (Russian   name).     Kolshani. — Latham 

il845)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  «oc.  Lond.,  187,  1848. 
[oltchanea.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  62,  1881. 
Koltsohane.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  134,  1874. 
Koltsohanen.— Holmberg.  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7, 1855. 
Koltsohaner.— Erman,  Archly,  vii,  128,  1^9.  Kolt- 
•han.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.Soc.  Lond.,  68. 1856. 
Koltshanen.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  402, 1851. 
Kolt»hane».--Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  116,  1874. 
Koltahani.— Latham  In  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
68.  1856.  KolUhany.—Latham  (1845)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i,  190,1848.  Kt«ialtana.--Pet- 
roff  In  10th  Census.  Alaska,  162. 1884.  Kutkokwim.— 
Latham,  Essays,  269, 1860.  Kutkoquimen.— Ibid., 
270.  intsohna,— Wrangell  quoted  by  Baer  and 
Helmerson.  Beltrage,  i,  110.  1S39.  mtx-chna.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Ala-ska,  164,  1884  (trans. 
*•  slaves'). 

Kalkamish  (Kulkumic).  A  former 
Maidu  village  near  Colfax,  Placer  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Knllahan(AV-Za7iaw,  *  stockade').  The 
site  of  an  old  village  of  the  Semiahmoo. — 
Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  37,  1863. 

Knlleets.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Chi- 
menes  bay,  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  68  in 
1904. 

Ku-lee«.— <:an.  Ind.  .\ff.  for  1H79,  308.  Ku-leett.— 
Ibid..  1880.  316.  Zulleet*.— Ibid..  1901,  pt.  II,  164. 
ft'ale'U.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18H7. 

Knlomnm  {Ku-ltZ-muni).  A  division  of 
Maidu  living  formerly  at  Susanville,  Las- 
sen CO.,  Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  282,  1877. 

Knloskap.     See  Xanahozo. 

Knlsetsiyi  ( K(dsehhft^  '  honey  -  locust 
place';  but  as  kfihctal^  the  word  for 
nonoy-locust,  is  also  used  for  sugar,  the 
local  name  has  commonly  l^een  rendered 
Sugartown  by  traders).  The  name  of 
several  former  settlement  places  in  the  old 
Cherokee  country.  One  was  on  Keowee 
r.,  nqar  the  present  Fall  cr.,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  S.  C. ;  another  was  on  Sugartown  or 
Cullasagee  (Kuls^tsi )  cr.,  nearthe  present 
Franklin,  in  Maccm  co.,  N.  C. ;  a  third 
was  on  Sugartown  cr.  near  the  ])resent 
Morganton,  in  Fannm  co.,  (ia.— Moonev 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525,  1900. 


OolMfee.— Common  map  form.  KnUace.— Bar- 
tram,  Travels.  372, 1792. 

Knlshtgensh  ('badger  standing  in  the 
water  * ) .     A  Klamath  settlement  on  Will- 
iamson r..  Lake  co.,  s.  w.  Oreg. 
Kdlsam-Tg^us.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.. 
II.  pt.  I,  xxix,  1890.    K^-Tge-uah.— Ibid. 

Knlswft  (Kul-9wd\  *sun').  A  gens  of 
the  Miami  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
168,  1877. 

Knltnk.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of  17 
natives  in  1880,  on  the  e.  side  of  Cook  in- 
let, Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Xolukftk.     A  Togiagmiut    village    on 
Kulukak  bav,  Alaska;  pop.  65  in  1880. 
KuUuk.— Fetrofir  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 18ft4. 

Knlnl.     A  former  village  of  the  Kaien- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
connected  with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal. 
Oulul.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Kalnmi.  A  former  small  upper  Creek 
town  on  the  right  bank  of  lower  Talla- 
poosa r.,  in  N.  Montgomerv  co.,  Ala.,  w. 
of  and  contiguous  to  Fusihatchi.  Haw- 
kins, in  1799,  saw  there  a  conical  mound  30 
ft  in  diameter  opposite  the  town  square. 
A  part  of  the  inn^itants  had  settled  on 
Likasa  cr.  Remains  of  **01d  Coolome 
town"  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  Talla- 
poosa r.  at  the  time  of  Bartram's  visit  in 
1791.  After  the  war  of  1813-14  the  in- 
habitants of  Kulumi  joined  the  Seminole 
in  a  body.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Oaloamas.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799  (errone- 
ously on  the  Chattahoochee).  GolemmTB.— Cor- 
nell (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff,.  i,  384, 1882. 
Oollamee.—NlefferyB,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Co- 
lomga.— Lattr^,  Carte  des  Etats-Unis,  1784,  Colo- 
mietk.— Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map,  1807.  Coolamiea.— 
Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, v,  262, 1K55. 
Ooolome.— Bartram,  Travels,  394,  395,448,461, 1T91. 
Goolooma.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap., 
Ind.  Aff.,  1, 854, 18S2.  Ooo-loo-me.— Hawkins  (17»), 
Sketch,  26,  83,  52, 1848.  Oulloumaa.— Alcedo.  Die. 
Geog.,  I,  719, 1786.  Oollowet.— Giissefeld.  Map  of 
U.  S.,  1784  (wrongly  placed  on  Chattahoochee). 
Kulumi.— Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Lefi[.,  i,  136, 18W. 

Knlnshnt  {Ku-lu'-shuL  'thieving  peo- 
ple': Kaniagmiut  name).  A  division  of 
the  Ahtena  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska,  next 
to  the  Ikherkhamiut. — Hoffman,  MS., 
B.  A.  K,  1882. 

Knlvagavik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  w.  shore  of  Kuskokwim 
bay,  Ala.*<ka;  pop.  10  in  1880. 
Koolvagavifamute.  —  Petroff  in  lOlh  Censu-s 
Alaska,  map,  1884.  Kulvagavik.— Baker.  Ge*^;. 
Dist.  Alaska,  1902.  Kulwofuwifumut.— Nelt«on  iii 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Knmaohisi.  A  former  Yokuts  (Mari- 
posan)  tril)e  that  lived  on  Tule  or  Kern 
r.,  Cal.,  or  on  one  of  the  intervening 
streams. — A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Knmadha  (Kum-ad-ha).  Given  by 
Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181, 
1889)  as  a  clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Knmaini.  A  village  of  the  Awani  for- 
merly at  the  lower  end  of  the  Great 
Meadow,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Yosemite  falls,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
Coomine.— Powers  In  Overland  Monthly,  x.  333, 
1874.  Ku-mai'-ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
111,365,1877.  .      ^^^1^ 
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Kiimanniiit.  An  Angmagsalingmiut 
Eskimo  villa^  on  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Angmagsalik  fjord,  Greenland,  lat.  65° 
45^;  pop.  28  in  1884.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  ix,  379,  1902. 

Knmbatiiftsh.  The  native  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kumbat,  a  rocky  tract  of 
land  s.  w.  of  Tule  or  Rhett  lake,  Cal.,  ex- 
tending from  the  lake  shore  to  the  Lava- 
beds.  These  people  are  a  mixture  of 
Klamath  Lake  and  Modoc  Indians,  and 
are  said  to  have  separated  from  these  after 
1830. 

Oum-ba-twM.— Meacham,  Wigwam  and  Warpath, 
577,  1875.  Chimbatkni.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  II,  160  1890.  Kumb&tkni.— Ibid. 
Knmbatuash.— Ibid.  Kumbatuashkni.— Ibid.  Knm- 
batwash.— Ibid.,  pt.  i.  xxxiv,  1890.  Rocklndians.— 
Meacham,  op.  cit.,  610. 

Kumiynt  {K^u^-mi-yus^).  A  former 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890. 

Kmnkwii  (K^-dm-kwHL^).  A  former  Sius- 
law village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Kumsnkwnm  {K^itm^'Hii-k^wdm).  ■  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iir,  229,  1890. 

Kun.    The  Corn    clans  of    the  Tewa 

gueblos  of  San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara,  N. 
lex.     See  Konglo. 
Khu«-td6a.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,349,  1896 
(San ta  Clara  form ;  tdda  =  *  people' ) .    Kdii-td5a.— 
Ibid.  (San  Juan  form). 

Kona-lanas  (Ku^na  WncLS^  *town  people 
of  the  point ' ).  An  important  family  of 
the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida.  According 
to  one  story  it  was  so  named  because  its 
people  lived  on  a  point  in  the  legendary 
town  of  Skena  (see  Tadjl-lanas);  but  more 
probably  it  refers  to  the  point  at  Naikun 
where  these  p>eople  were  at  one  time 
settled.  The  Teeskun-lnagai,  Hlielung- 
kun-lnagai,  Saguikun-lnagai,  and  Yagun- 
kun-lnagai  were  sulxiivisions.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 
Ku'na  Unas.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 
Knn  la'naa.— Boos.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada. 
23,189R.  Kwun  Leimas.— Harrison  in  Proc.  and 
TranH.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895. 

Kondji  (Ku'ndji).  A  legendary  Haida 
town  on  the  s.  shore  of  Copper  bay, 
Moresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte  group, 
Brit.  Col.  The  family  living  there  is  said 
to  have  been  the  Daiyuahl-lanas.  An- 
other town  of  this  name  formerly  stood  on 
the  w.  side  of  Prevost  id.,  in  the  Ninstintn 
country. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  279, 
1905. 

Kiuiecliin(  ^n^'^^cin).  A  Seechelt  sept 
which  formerly  lived  at  the  head  of 
Queen^s  reach,  Jervis  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
The  founder  of  this  division  is  said  to 
have  come  from  J't  Rui)ert. — Hill-Tout  in 
Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.,  23,  1904. 

Knneste  (Wailaki:  *  Indian').  The 
southernmost  Athapascan  group  on  the 


Pacific  coast,  consisting  of  several  tribes 
loosely  or  not  at  all  connected  politically, 
but  speaking  closely  related  dialects  and 
possessing  nearly  the  same  culture.  They 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  Eel  r.  basin, 
including  the  whole  of  Van  Duzen  fork, 
the  main  Eel  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Round  valley,  the  s.  fork  and  its  tributa- 
ries to  Long' and  Cahto  valleys,  and  the 
coast  from  Bear  River  ran^e  s.  to  Usal. 
Their  neighbors  were  the  Wishosk  on  the 
N.,  the  Wmtun  on  the  w.,  and  on  the  s. 
the  Yuki,  whose  territory  they  bisect  at 
Cahto,  where  they  penetrate  to  the  Pomo 
country.  The  Kuneste  subdivisions  are 
Lassik,  Wailaki,  Sinkine,  Kato,  and  Mat- 
tole.  (p.  R.  G.) 

Ken'-ct-ti.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
114,  1877  (own  name).  Kool.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1903  (Yukl  name).  Kuneste.— P.  E.  God- 
dard,  infn,  1904  (Wailaki  name). 

Kung  (QAfi),  A  former  Haida  town, 
owned  by  the  Sakua-lanas,  at  the  mouth 
of  Naden  harbor,  Graham  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  Possibly  this 
is  the  place  referred  to  by  John  Work  as 
Nigh-tasis  (q.  v.),  where' there  were  said 
to  be  15  houses  and  280  inhabitants  in 
1836-41.'  Old  people  remember  12  houses 
there.  The  inhabitants  have  all  moved 
to  Masset.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

X-ang.— Boa.s,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
23, 1898.  Hi^-ta«i».— Work  (1836-41)  in  Dawson, 
Q.  Charlotte  Id.s.,  173b,  1880.  dAn.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida.  281. 1905.       . 

Kungaii.    The  Sweet-corn  clan  of  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Xu"aii-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,    349, 
1896  (<(Wa  =  *  people'). 

Kungfetdi.     The    Black-corn    clan    of 
San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Xunfetditdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix.  349, 
1896  {td6a^  *  people ' ). 

Kungga  (QlA^Uga^  *  help  received  unex- 
pectedly'). A  former  Haida  town,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Kona-kegawai,  on  the  s. 
shore  of  Dog  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  group, 
Brit.  Col.  The  inhabitants  movea  to 
K loo.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278,  19a5. 

Knngielnng  (Kfu^ngieUn).  A  former 
Haida  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,  1905. 

Kungpi.    The   Red-corn    clan   of    San 
Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Ku-pi-tdoa,— Hodj,'"  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  319, 18% 
(/doa^*  people'). 

Kungtsa.     The  White-coni  clan  of  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Ku»t«a-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  319, 
1896  (/d<5a--* people'). 

Kungtsei.    The    Yellow-corn    clan    of 
San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Ka»ttei-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.   Anthrop.,  ix,  349, 
18%  (frf<5a=' people'). 

Kungtsoa.     The  Blue-corn  clan  of  San 
Ildefonjso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Ku°t«oa-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349, 
18%  (<d<ia  =  ' people'). 
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Kungngemint  A  division  of  the  Male- 
miut^kimo  on  Buck  land  r.,  Alaska. 
Kangoot  Mates.— Kelly,  Arctic  Eskimo,  chart, 
1890.  Kanikgmat.— Zagoskin,  Desc.  Russ.  Foss. 
in  Am.,  pt.  l,  73,  1847.  Konginmut.— Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1^.  Koagigamate.— 
PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Kotso- 
khotana.— Zagoekin,  Desc.  Russ.  Poss.  in  Am.,  pt.  i, 
73,  1847  (Tinneh  name).  Kungeeg-ameutt.— Hoo- 

Ejr,  Cruise  of  Corwin,  26,  1880.    KangOgemat.— 
all  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16,  1877. 
Knngya.    The  Turquoise  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Ilaefonso,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.    See 
Kayanwe. 

Ko"7a-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop^  ix,  352, 1896 
(Tesuque  fonn;  (d<)a=' people*).  Kuajrii-tdda.— 
Ibid.  (San  Juan  and  Banta  Clara  form).  Kunya- 
tdoa.— Ibid.  (San  Ildefonso  form). 

Kungyi.  The  Ant  clan  of  Nambe  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Ka"7i-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  848, 1896 
(/doa= 'people'). 

Knnhalas  ( Ku^nxalas ) .  A  former  Haida 
town  or  camp  just  inside  of  Cumshewa  pt. , 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  oe- 
longed  to  the  Kona-kegawai. — S wanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Knnhittan  {Kun-hiltan^  *  people  of 
flicker  house ' ) .  Given  by  Krause  ( Tlin- 
kit  Ind.,  120,  1885)  as  a  Tlingit  division, 
but  in  reality  it  is  merely  a  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  house  at  Kuiu  belonging 
to  the  Nastedi,  q.  v. 

Knuipalgi  (it'uno,  k^onOy  *  skunk';  algi^ 
^people ' ) .    A  Creek  clan. 

Ku'-mu.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  161,  1877.  Knni- 
pflgL— Gatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 1881. 

Kn^jetkie.    A    Tlingit   settlement    in 
Alaska;  location  not  given;  pop.  150  in 
1835,  according  to  Veniaminoff. 
Kooi^Mkie.— Elliott,  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska,  227, 1875 
(transl.  from  VeniaminofT). 

Knnkhogliak.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  vil- 
lage on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  containing  11 
people  in  1844. — Zagoskin  quoted  bv 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884'. 

Kvnkia  {QlA^nkia),  A  former  Haida 
town  on  the  N.  coast  of  North  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swan  ton,  Cont. 
Haida,  281,  1905. 

Knnmiat  ( *  river  people  * ) .  An  Eskimo 
tribe  living  on  Kok  r.  above  Wainwright 
inlet,  Alaska.  They  have  been  displaced 
by  Nunatogmiut  immigrants,  and  in  1890 
had  only  3  settlements  left,  each  contain- 
ing from  1  to  4  families.  One  of  these 
was  Kilimantavie. 

KHauwitawi'nmiun.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
44,  1892.  Kooagomutet.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.. 
map,  1H86.  Koogmut«.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  14, 
1890.  Kooq  Mutes.  — Ibid.,  chart.  Kugmiut.— 
Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  162.  1893.  Ku'nmittn.— 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892. 

Knimas-liadai {Kun nas :hadWi,  'whale- 
house  people').  Given  by  Boas  (Fifth 
Report  N.  W.  Tril)e8  Canada,  27,  1889) 
as  the  name  of  a  sulxli vision  of  the  Yaku- 
lanas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida,  but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  house 
nameMonging  to  that  group,     (.i.  r.  s.  ) 

Knnnesee.     St^  Ihagging-canoe. 

Knnniwaimeme  ( Ktin-n  V-  xrCm-ne^-me ) . 
An  Oregon  tribe  e.  of  the  Tillamook  ( Dor- 


sey,  Nalttlnnetiinne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884),  identified  as  in  Athapascan  terri- 
tory, but  otherwise  unknown. 

Kannnpiyii  (ATiin-ni^^-pt-yu').  A  for- 
mer Yaquina  village  on  the  n.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Joar.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  229,  1890. 

Knmtamitli  (^Kun-sla-muh).  A  villase 
of  the  Guauaenok  Kwakiutl  on  the  e.  side 
of  Claydon  bay,  Wells  passage,  Brit  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887, 
sec.  II,  73. 

Knotngru  ( Kuogu'gru\ .  A  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo,  on  a 
dry  place  inland  from  Pt  Barrow^,  Alas- 
ka.—Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83, 
1892. 

Kupimithlta  ( Ku-di^-m^l-iA^ ) .  A  former 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lu,  230, 
1890. 

Kuping.  The  Coral  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  II- 
defonso,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
Tesuque  is  extinct 

Kopin-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop..  IX,  849,  1886 
( San  J uan  form ;  tdda  a  ' people *) .  Kupf^tM.— 
Ibid.  (San  Ildefonso  form).  Kapi>-tdoa.— Ibid. 
(Tesuque  form).  Kapi-t6da.— Ibid.  (Santa  Clara 
form :  tdda  misprinted  for  tdda). 

Kvpkipoook.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  Pamunkey  r.,  King  Wil- 
liam CO..  Va.,  in  1608. 

KapoMoocke.— Strachey  {ca.  1612).  Viivinia,  62, 
1849.  Kupkipoook.— Smith  ( 1629) ,  ViiKinia.  I,  map. 
repr.  1819. 

Knpta^k.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Knmi.    The  Goose  clan  of  the  Tigoa 

gueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
umi-t'ainui.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  IX,  350, 1896  (rafnin  = 'people'). 

KnrtB.  The  Antelope  clans  of  the  Kere- 
san  pueblos  of  Lacuna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San 
Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Ante- 
lope clan  of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come 
originally  from  Zuili  and  to  form  a  phra- 
try  with  theTsits  ( Water)  clan,  while  that 
of  Acoma  forms  a  phratry  with  the  Water 
clan  of  that  pueblo.  The  Antelope  clan 
of  Cochiti  is  extinct.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

Kttr'tt-lUmoq«'>>.— Hodfre  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  M8, 
1896  ( Acoma  form ;  hdnoqck  ^  ♦  people ' ) .  Kir'tri- 
hano«'»>— Ibid.  (Laguna form).  iCarts.— Stevenson 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19. 1894  (Sia  name).  Kt'tM- 
hino.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (Sia  form).  Kft'ta-hiaaclL— 
Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  K^ata-haao.— Ibid.  (San  Fe- 
lipe form). 

Kusa  (Gatschet  suggests  kSsa^  the  name 
of  a  small  forest  bird  resembling  a  spar- 
row, or  o^m,  osdy  *  pokeweed,  *  as  the  origin 
of  the  word;  but  if  the  people  of  Kusa 
are  identical  with  the  Conshac  of  the 
French,  the  name  would  mean  *cane,' 
'reed,*  or  'reedbrake.*  See  Conshac). 
A  former  town  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
on  the  high  e.  bank  of  Cooea  r., 
between  Columbiana  and  Talladega,  in 
Talladega  co.,  Ala.,  between  the  points 
where  Talladega  and  Tallahatchie  crs. 
join  the  Coosa,  an^icdOffilgike  of  the 
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present  Coosa  station.  The  town  was 
once  regarded  as  an  important  center,  a 
sort  of  capital.  The  De  Soto  expedition 
of  1540-41  saw  it  in  its  flourishing  condi- 
tion, but  when  Bartram  passed  it,  about 
1775,  it  was  mostly  in  ruins  and  half  de- 
serted, a  i>art  of  its  inhabitants  evidently 
having  joined  the  Abikudshi,  while  the 
others  went  to  the  nearby  Natchez  town. 
Up  to  1775,  according  to  Adair,  Kusa  was 
a  place  of  refuge  for  **  those  who  kill  un- 
designedly." The  Upper  Creeks  were 
frequently  called  "Coosas,"  from  the 
name  of  the  town. 

Coca.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1567)  In  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  141, 18G0.  Oooca.— French,  ibid.,  2d  s., 
11,247,1876.  Coosa.— Romans,  Fla.,  90, 1775.  Coo- 
sau.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  41, 1848.  Oooaaw.— 
Martin,  N.  C,  1, 194, 1829.  Cooace.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map,  1899.  CooaU.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1797),  68,  1837.  Oortaa.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  15,  1848.  Oosa — Jefferys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  map.  134,  1761.  Cossa.— Vandera  (1567)  In 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  18,  1857.  Oooaai.— 
Mitchell,  map  ( 1755),  cited  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X,  219,  1858.  Oouasa.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Oosaa. — Ibid. ,25.  Curat. — Rafinesque,  introd. Mar- 
shall. Ky.,  1,35,1824.  Ouzana.— Ibid.,24.  Kooiah.— 
Adair,  Am.  lod.,  159, 1775. 

KoBan  Family.  A  small  linguistic  stock 
formerly  occupying  villages  on  Coos  r. 
and  bav,  and  on  lower  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
(see  Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 
1891).  The  name  is  from  that  of  the 
tribe,  Coos  (q.  v.)  or  Kusa,  which  is  said 
to  be  taken  from  one  of  the  Rogue  River 
dialects  in  which  it  means  'lake,'  *la- 
g|oon,'  or  *  inland  bay.'  Within  historic 
times  there  have  been  4  villages  in  this 
r^ion  in  which  the  Kusan  language  was 
epoken.  It  is  probable  that  at  an  earlier 
period  the  family  extended  much  farther 
inland  along  the  tributaries  of  Coos  bay, 
but  had  been  gradually  forced  into  the 
contracted  area  on  the  coast  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Athapascan  tribes  on  the  s. 
and  E.  and  the  Yakonan  on  the  n.  The 
stock  is  now  practically  extinct;  the  few 
survnvors,  for  the  greater  part  of  mixed 
blood,  are  on  the  Siletz  res.  in  Oreg., 
whither  they  went  after  ceding  their 
lands  by  (unconfirmed)  treaty  of  1855. 
Practicallv  nothing  is  known  of  the  cus- 
toms of  this  people,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  they  differed  mark- 
edly from  their  neighbors  on  the  n.  The 
social  unit  was  apparently  the  village,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  clan  or  gentfie  sys- 
tem other  than  the  relationships  natu- 
rally arising  in  a  locally  restricted  group. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  prac- 
tice of  deforming  the  head  was  not  cur- 
rent among  the  Kusan,  although  preva- 
lent among  the  Yakonan,  their  northern 
neighbors.  The  Kusan  villages  known  to 
have  existed  are:  Melukitz,  n.  side  of 
Coos  bay;  Anasitch,  s.  side  of  Coos  bay; 
Mulluk  (speaking  a  different  dialect),  n. 
side  of  Coquille  r. ;  Nasumi,  s.  side  of 
Coquille  r.  (l.  p.) 


Knseihyaka.  The  extinct  White-corn 
clan  of  Acoma  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  See 
Yaka, 

KttaMi3raka-baiioq«<>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  S49, 1896  {yaka=^*com'Jidnoqch='peop\e'). 

Kuihapokla  (* divided  people').  One 
of  the  two  Choctaw  phratries,  consisting 
of  4  clans:  Kushiksa,  Lawokla,  Lulak- 
iksa,  and  Linoklusha. 

Kashapaokla.-ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  402, 
1885.  Kashap-ukla.— Oatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 104. 1884.  Ku-shap'.  Ok'-la.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
162,  1877. 

Kushetnxme.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Oosatomv.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  219, 
1857.  ^as-M-teh-nie.— Gibbs,  MS.  on  coast  tribes, 
B.  A.  E.  x^c-c«'  ;uim«'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  233,  1890.  Kw^a-ie'^ifin.— Dorsey, 
Nalttinne  ^OnnC  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Nal- 
tunnetunne  name) . 

Knshiksa  ( Kush-ik^-aa).  The  Reed  clan 
of  the  Choctaw,  belonging  to  the  Kush- 
apokla  or  Divided  people  phratry. — Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  162,  1877. 

Kushletata  {Kti</-le-ta^-ta).  A  former 
Chastacosta  village  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890. 

Knshnh  ( *  cotton  wood  tree ' ) .    A  former 
Chitimacha    village    on  L.    Mingaluak, 
near  Bavou  Ch^ne.  La. 
Koshu'h  namu.— Oatschet  In  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  152, 1883  (ndmu=' village'). 

Kusilvak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eiakimo  vil- 
lage and  Roman  Catholic  mission  on 
Kusilvak  id.,  at  the  mouth  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska. 

KusiWak.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.    Kusilvuk.— Bruce,  Alaska,  1885. 

Knskok.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska,  near  its 
mouth;  pop.  24  in  1880,  115  in  1890. 
Koskogamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884.  Kuakohkagamiat.— Eleventh  Census, 
Alaska,  164,  1893.  Kuikok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Kuikokvagamate.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  17, 18S4.  Kuikokvagmuto.— Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Alaska,  74,  1881.  KnBkokwagamute.— 
Halloek  in  Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  ix.  88.  1898. 

Knskokvak.  A  (former?)  Kuskwog- 
miut Eskimo  village  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska,  near  its  mouth. 
Kuakokvakh.— Petroff  m  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map. 
1884.  Kuakoyak.  —Baker.  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902. 
Kiukovakh.— Nelson  (1879)  cited  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Knskunnk.  A  Kaialigamut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Hooper  bay,  Alaska.— Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Knskntki  (seemingly  from  kttshkiish- 
kt  ng,  *  hog  place ' ) .  An  important  village 
of  mixed  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  in  1753- 
1770,  on  Beaver  cr..  Pa.,  near  Newcastle, 
in  Lawrence  co.  A  note  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  X,  949,  says  it  was  at  the  forks  of 
Beaver  cr.,  in  Beaver  co.  Another  au- 
thority (Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  101, 
1898)  says  it  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  Ma- 
honing r.,  6  m.  above  the  forks  of  Beaver 
cr.  and  just  s.  of  the  present  Edinburg, 
Lawrence  co.  An  olaer  village  of  the 
same  name  had  formerly  stood  on  the 
Shenango,  at  the  site  of  the  present  New-  - 
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castle.  In  1758  Kuskuski  was  composeci 
of  4  distinct  settlements,  having  a  total 
population  of  about  1 ,000  souls,  (j.  m.  ) 
Osohecacheki.— Vaudreuil  (1769)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  X,  949,  la'SB.  Oaohekaoheki.— Ibid.  Oas,- 
o«gh,8a, fey.— Clinton  (1750),  ibid.,  vi,  549,  1855. 
CoBooiky.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  14,  1H4«>.  Cuschcuthke.— Heckewelder  in 
Trans.  Am.  Philos.  8oc.,  n.  s.,  iv,  395. 1834.  Cutous- 
kie.— Croghan  (1750)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app., 
27.  1846.  Ouskoukkiiif.— Pa.  Archives,  in,  525. 
1853.  Ouikutkus.— Rupp.,  op.  cit.,  138  (pi.  form 
ased  for  the  inhabitantM) .  Oususkey.— Day,  Pa..  62, 
1843.  SasohkAsohkunff.— Leroy  and  I^ininger 
(1755)  In  Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  xxix,  412, 
1905.  Kukaskunk.— Loskiel.  Miss.  Cnited  Breth., 
pt.  8.  55.  1794.  Kaakutkiet.— Gist  (1753)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  ».,  v.  103,  1836.  Ki»hku«ke.— 
Hutchln's  map  (1764)  in  Smith,  Bouquet's  Ex pt'd., 
1766.  Kahkuthking.— Post  (1758)  in  Rupp  West. 
Pa.,  app..  116,  1816  (u  omitted).  Kushoushkeo.— 
Post  (1758)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  5,  39.  1848. 
Kushkoshkee.— Post  (1758)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.. 
tL]fp.,  80.  1846.  Kuahkushkinf.— ^ost  (I7.i8)  in 
Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app..  103, 1846.  Kuahkuakiea.— 
Smltn,  Bouquet's  Exped..  67. 1766.  Kuakuaohld.— 
Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  n.  s.,  iv, 
366.  1834.  gn«kwaka«. — Wash i ngton  (17.53)  in 
Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  39.  1846.  Ktiakuakeea.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  949,  note.  18.">8.  Kuakua- 
kiea.— Lotter,  map.  ca.  1770.    Kuakuakin.— Alden 

il884)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc^  Coll..  3d  s..  vi,  144. 1837. 
[uakuako  Town.— Washington  (1753)  In  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  41, 1846.  Kuakuaky.— Peters  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  2.58. 1871.  Mur- 
dering town.— Washington  (1753)  in  Rupp,  West. 
Pa.,  app.,  48, 1846.  Murthering  Town.— Oist  (1753) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Sw.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  v,  103, 1836. 

Knsknstn  (KiW-kfis-sfi^).  A  former  Si- 
uslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Orep. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  280,  1890. 

Kaskwogmint.  An  Eskimo  tribe  in- 
habiting the  shores  of  Kuskokwim  bay 
and  the  banks  of  Kuskokwim  r.  and  its 
tributaries  as  far  as  Kolmakof,  Alaska. 
They  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes 
and  the  least  modified  through  contact 
with  whites.  They  live  in  undergr^mnd 
huts,  with  frames  of  driftwood  covered 
with  sods.  They  hunt  the  walrus,  the 
belu^,  and  the  hair  seal.  Sea  l)irds 
provide  them  with  meat  and  eggs,  and 
the  feathered  skins  with  clothing.  The 
streams  an<l  lakes  of  the  interior  abound 
in  trout,  and  herds  of  reindeer  feed  on  the 
tundra.  Their  fuel  is  tlriftwood.  They 
drink  the  foul  water  of  the  lagoons,  yet 
are  healthy  and  strong.  F.very  male  has 
a  kaiak.  Alx)ve  tide  water  they  use 
birch-bark  canoes.  They  catx'h  salmon 
and  whitefish  in  wicker  weirs,  and  trap 
foxes  and  otters.  There  is  little  that  the 
natives  can  obtain  to  sell,  and  therefore 
they  remain  in  their  aboriginal  condition. 
They  are  skillful  carvers  of  ivory  and 
wood.  The  dwellers  on  the  tundra, 
where  wild  fowl  and  l)crries  are  plenty, 
repair  with  their  kaiaks  in  the  summer 
to  trap  and  dry  their  winter  supply  of 
salmon.  Villages  on  the  up|ier  reaches 
are  built  of  wood,  and  each  has  its  large 
ceremonial  hou.'^e  in  which  masked  dances 
take  place  in  winter.  Besides  the  sum- 
mer houses  roofed  with  sod  there  are  the 
usual  underground  winter  habitations 
reached  bv  a  tunnel. 


The  tribe  numbere<l  3,287  in  1899. 
The  Kuskwogmiut  villages  are  as  fol- 
lows: Agomekelenanak,Agulakpak,  AgQ- 
liak,  Agumak,  Akiachak,  Akiak,  Ak- 
lut,  Akmiut,  Anagok,  Apahiachak,  Apo- 
kak,  Atchaluk,  Bethel,  Chimiak,  Chuar- 
litilik,  Ekaluktaluk,  Ktoluk,  I^iakchak, 
Iliutak,  Kahmiut,  Kakuiak,  Kakuikak, 
Kaltfihak,  Kaluktuk,  Kam^li,  Kanagak, 
Kanak,  Kenachananak,  Kiktak,  Kinak, 
Kinegnagak,  Kinegnak,  Klchakuk,  Kle- 
guchek,  Klutak,  Kolmakof,  Kon^iganak, 
Kuilkluk,  Kukluktuk,  Kulvagavik,  Kus- 
kok,  Kuskokvak,  Kweleluk,  Kwik,  Kwi- 
kak,  Kwilokuk,  Kwinak,  Lomavik, 
Mumtrak,  Mumtrelek,  Nak,  Nakolkavik, 
Napai,  Napaiskak,  Napakiak,  Nochak, 
Novoktolak,  Okaganak,  Oknagak,  Oyak, 
Papka,  Shevenak,  Shimiak,  Shokfak, 
Takiketak,  Togiaratsorik,  Tuklak,  Tular- 
ka,  Tuluksak,  Tuuagak,  TTgovik,  Ukna- 
vik,  Ulokak,  Vinasale,  and  Yakchilak. 
Agialmiit.— Holm  berg  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  18,  1877.  Inkaliten.— Wrangell 
quoted  by  Dall,  ibid.  Koakoquima.- Elliott,  Cond. 
A  (T.  in  A  faska,  29. 1875.    Konakokhaataea.  — Lutke. 


wagmut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  I 
map.  1899.  Kuako  kdaz  tana.— Doroschm  in  Rad- 
loff,  Worterb.  d.  Kinai-Spr.,  29. 1874  (Kinai  name). 
Kuakokwagmat.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  pi. 
ii,  1899.  Kuikokwignnuten.- Holmberg,  Ethnog. 
Skizz..  5. 1855.  Kuakokwim.— Nelson  In  Soc.  Roy. 
Beige  de  Geog..  318, 1901.  Kuakokwimer.— Wran- 
gell, Ethnog.  Nachr.,  121.  1839.  Kuakokwin^uta.— 
Turner  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i. 
18,  1877.  Kuakokwima.— Latham  (1845)  in  Jonr. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i,  185, 1848.  Kuakokwimtn.- 
Worman  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
I.  18,  1877.  Kuakutohewak.— Richardson.  Arct 
Exped.,  I,  964.  18.51.  Kuakutahewak.— Latham. 
Elcm.  Comp.  Philol.,  386.  1862.  Kuakw^gnrata.- 
Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  267, 1869. 

Kustahekdaan  ( KAstaxe'xda-un ) ,  A  for- 
mer Tlingit  town  in  the  Sitka  country, 
Alaska.  (j.  r.s.)' 

Kustatan.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of 
45  natives  in  1890,  on  the  w.  side  of  Cook 
inlet,  Ala.ska. — 11th  Census,  Alaska,  163, 
1893. 

Kuta.  Said  to  be  a  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Santo  Domingo,  N.  Mex.  The  name 
refers  to  either  the  sagebrush  or  the  sun- 
flower.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Arizona,  13, 
1884. 
Bhipi.— Bourke.  ibid.  (Kuta  or). 

Kutaiimiks  ( Knt'-aiAm-ikSy  *  they  do  not 
laugh').  A  division  of  the  Piegan  tribe 
of  the  Siksika,  q.  v. 

Don't  Laugh.— CJrinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tale?, 
225,  1892.  Ka-ti'-ya-ye-mix.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc., 
171,  1877  (  = 'never  laugh').  Ko-te'-yi-miki.- 
Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  264. 1862 
(  =  *thc  band  thatdo  not  laugh').  Kut'-ai-Im-ik».— 
Grinnell.  op.  cit..  209.  The  PeopU  that  doa't 
laugh.— C^ulbertson  in  Smithnon.  Kep.  1850,  144, 
18.51. 

Kutaisotsiman  ( *no  parfleche* ).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Kut-ai-sot'-sl-man.— Grinnell,    Blackfoot   Lodpe 
Tales.  '209. 1892.    Ho  Parfleohe.— Ibid..  225. 

Kutaawa.  A  former  Alsea  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg.,  at  its  month. 
Ku-tau'-w4.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  m. 
229, 1890.    Necketo.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped..  u. 
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118,1814.  Hecketoot.— Ibid.,  II,  592.  1817.  Neekee- 
too».— Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  371,  1822.  Heeke- 
toos.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  il,  473,  1814. 

Kutawiohasha  ( *  lowland  people  * ) .  One 
of  the  two  chief  local  divisions  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  bottom  lands  along  Missouri  r. 
Ooutah-wee-oha-oba.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  106, 1874.  Kud-witoaca.— Doreey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218.  1897.  Ku°ta-witcaca.  —  Ibid. 
Kunwica'sa.  —  lapi  Oaye,  xii,  12.  1884.  Kuto- 
witcaca.— Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Lower  Brule.— U.  S. 
Stat..  XIV,  699,  1868.  Lower  Bruale.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  892, 1873.  Lowland  Brule.— Dorsey.  op.  clt. 
Toncas.— Corlia8,  Lacotah  MS. vocab.,  B.  A.  Ef.,  106, 
1874. 

Kutchakntohin  ('giant  people').  A 
Kutchin  tribe  in  Alaska,  inhabiting  both 
banks  of  the  Yukon  from  Birch  cr.  to 
Porcupine  r.,  including  the  Ft  Yukon  dis- 
trict In  1847  McMurray  descended  Por- 
cupine r.   to  the  Yukon   and  built  Ft 


9K, 

1 

m 

8AVIAH,  CHIEF   Or    THE    KUTCHAKUTCHIN,        (from    Ricmaho- 
•ON,   ARCTIC    SEARCHING    EXPEO.,    1861  ) 

Yukon  atthe  confluence.  In  1860  Robert 
Kennicott  wintere<l  at  Ft  Y'ukon,  and  in 
1866  Ketch um  explored  the  countrv  about 
the  fort.  In  May,  1867,  Dall  and  Whym- 
per  (Dall,  Alaska,  277,  1870)  visited  Ft 
Yukon,  being  the  first  to  reach  that  point 
by  way  of  the  river.  The  Kutchakutchin 
are  somewhat  nomadic,  living  principally 
by  hunting  and  trapping  the  fox,  marten, 
wolf,  wolverene,  aeer,  lynx,  rabbit, 
marmot,  and  moose.  They  are  traders, 
making  little  for  themselves,  but  buying 
from  the  tribes  which  use  Ft  Yukon 'a.s  a 
common  trading  post.  Nakieih^  their 
standard  of  value,  consists  of  strings  of 
beads,  each  string  7  ft  long.  A  string  is 
worth  one  or  more  l>eaver  skins  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  l>eadH,  and  the  whole 
nafdeik   is  valued  at   24    pelts.      Their 


dwellings,  shaped  like  inverted  teacupe 
are  of  sewed  deerskins  fastened  over 
curved  poles.  The  women  are  said  to  per- 
form most  of  the  drudgery,  but  the  men 
cook.  Lacking  pottery,  their  utensils  are 
of  wood,  matting,  sheep  horns,  or  birch 
bark;  their  dishes  are  wooden  troughs; 
and  their  spoons  of  wood  or  horn  hold  a 
pint.  Kettles  of  woven  tamarack  roots 
are  obtained  from  the  Hankutchin. 
Jones  says  they  are  divided  into  three 
castes  or  clans:  Tchitcheah  (Chitsa), 
Tengeratsey  (Tangesatsa),  and  Natsahi 
(Natesa).  Formerly  a  man  must  marry 
into  another  clan,  out  this  custom  has 
fal  len  into  disuse.  Polygamy  and  slavery 
are  practised  among  them.  They  for- 
merly burned  their  dead,  but  now  use  a 
coffin  placed  upon  a  raised  platform,  a 
feast  accompanying  the  funeral  ceremony. 
Richardson  (Arct.  Exped.,  i,  386,  1851) 

E laced  the  number  of  men  at  90.  They 
ave  a  village  at  Ft  Yukon.  Senati,  on 
the  middle  Yukon,  was  settled  by  them. 
The  Tatsakiitchin  and  Tennuthkutchin, 
offshoots  of  the  main  tribe,  are  extinct. 
Eert-kai-lee.— Parry  quoted  by  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £..  61, 18S^.    Fort  Indians.— Ros8.  MS. 


notesonTinncB.A.E.  Ik-kil-Un.— Gilder  quoted 
by  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  61, 1892.  Itob- 
all.— nth  CenBUS,  Alaska.  164, 1898.  It-kagh-Ue.— 
Lyon  quoted  by  Murdoch,  op.  cit.  It-ka-lya- 
ruin.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1,30,  1877 
(Nuwukmiut  Eskimo  name),  rt-ka-lyi.— Simp- 
son quoted  by  Murdoch,  op.  cit.  Itkpe'lit.— Peti- 
tot,  vocab.  Francais-Esquimau,  42,  1876.  Itkp^ 
leit-Ibid.,  xxiv.  Itkii'dlln.— Murdoch,  op.  cit. 
Koo-oha-koo-chin.— HardlBty  in  Smithson.  Rep., 
311,1866.  Kot-k-Kutohin.— Bancroft,  Nat. Races,!, 
147.1874.  Eotoh-a-Katohins.— Whymper,  Alaska, 
247, 1869.  Eouehci  Kouttohin.— Petitot,  Autour  du 
lacdes  Esclave.s,361, 1891.  KutchaaKuttchin.— Peti- 
tot, MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1865.  Kutoha-kutohi.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Expecl.,  i.  386,  1861.  Kutoh  a 
Kutchin.— Kirkby  Q862)  in  Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii, 
254, 1863.  Kutohia-Kuttchin.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^ 
DJndjid,  XX,  1876  ('giant  people').  Kutaha-Ku- 
tahi.— Latham,  Nat.  Races,  298.  1854.  Low-land- 
ert.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12. 42d  Cong.,  1st 
sera.,  34. 1871 .  Lowland  people.— Why mper,  Alaska, 
254,  1869.  Ha-Kotohpo-tMhig-Kouttohhi.— PeUtqt. 
Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves.  361, 1891  ('people  of 
the  river  with  gigantic  banks') .  O-til'-un.— Daw- 
son in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  202b,  1887.  Youkon 
Louohiooz  Indians.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne, 
B.  A.  E. 

Kutchin  ('people').  A  group  of  Atha- 
pascan tribes  in  Alaska  and  British 
North  America,  inhabiting  the  region 
on  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  above 
Nuklukayet,  the  Peel  r,  basin,  and  the 
lower  Mackenzie  valley.  They  have 
decreased  to  half  their  former  numbers 
owing  to  wars  between  the  tribes  and  the 
killing  of  female  children.  Chiefs  and 
medicine-men  and  those  who  possess  rank 
acquired  by  property  have  two  or  more 
wives.  They  usuallv  live  in  large  parties, 
each  headed  by  a  chief  and  havmg  one 
or  more  medicine-men,  the  latter  acquir- 
ing an  authoritv  to  which  even  the  chiefs 
are  subject.  Their  dances  and  chants  are 
rhythmical  and  their  games  are  more 
manly  and  rational  than  those  of  their 
congeners.      They  have  wrestling  bouts 
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which  are  begun  by  little  boys,  those 
next  in  strength  coming  on  in  turn  until 
the  strongest  or  freshest  man  in  the  band 
remains  the  final  victor,  after  which  the 


KUTCHIN    WOMAN.        (am.  Mu8.  NAT.  HiST. ) 

women  go  through  the  same  progressive 
contest.  They  are  exceedingly  hospita- 
ble, keeping  guests  for  months,  and  each 
head  of  a  family  takes  his  turn  in  feasting 


KUTCHIN    MAN.       (AM.  Mu8.  NAT.  HIST. 


the  whole  band,  on  which  occasion  eti- 
quette requires  him  to  fast  until  the  guests 
have  departed  (Hardistv  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  for  1866,  313).     The  Kutchin  tribes 


are  Tenankutchin,  Natsitkutchin,  Ku- 
tchakutchin,  Hankutchin,  Trotsikku- 
tchin,  Tutchonekutchin,  Vuntakutchin, 
Tukkuthkutchin,  Tatlitkutchin,  Nako- 
tchokutchin,  and  Kwitchakutchin. 
Dfiikewi.— Petitot,  Kutchin  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1869  (Kawchodinneh  name).  Dencyye.— Petitot, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Di-fo-thi-tdiime.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  878,  1851  (Kaw- 
chodinneh name).  Aindjie.— Petitot  in  Bui. 
Soc.  de  G6og.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Din^ji^— 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Eaclaves,  361,  1891. 
Din4ji«  Louoheuz.— Ibid., 289.  Erkilttit.— Ibid.,  163 
(Greenland  Eskimo  name).  Irkpelwt.  —  Ibid. 
Koorhin  —  An^lerfon  n8ft<*)iii  Hind,  l^b.  Pcnin- 
I  i ,  ^uU,  IbtO-  Koo'Lchia'.— Morj^an  i u  K .  Am.  Rct,, 
\H,  lh70.  Eyfitia— IbiiJ„  Kutfibin.— Rlt*h&Jdfl(mt 
Art'tr  Kx[M»d,/j]4f  l?ifpL  Ku-t'qin.— Morice,  Kot^ 
sill  W.  DlUil\s,  15.  imi\.  Kutaki—l^tbj^in.  NbL 
llttfus  193,1804,  KuUliia,— Ibld.Syri,  LecMiboa*.— 
StluMilmift,  Jiid.  Tribfta.  it,  27,  IfiSfi.  Loncheut— 
I'^mnJilin,  Journ,  PoliirSfft.  Ti.  *K1,1H24  R^iiaiJian 
Fri'nrb,  'ssquiut-eyc"^').  t>aui^iaux.— R<i«a,  Mi?. 
Doles  on  Tiiioe,  B,  A.  E.  Louoboux.— Jbitl-  ftaar- 
relerB— St•b0^^k■TlLft,  Ind,  Txibes  It,  '27,  lSfi2. 
Sharp  eyed  IiidlA.At.--kiL'bartjfit.»tt  llx  Frani3ciliH, 
^I'ionii  ExTif*^'  Pulnr  Siifl,  UiTi,  Ism  fiqiaiat 
Eve?  1  rMnldin,  Juurn.  Polar  Seas.  11,  SS.  182C 
Zftnbt^r-IiniiMeF.— BU5eluiiann*f?tmren  dc*r  &Mtek.. 
Sprache.  713, 1859. 

Kntchlok.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska. 
Ikutohlok.— Coxe,  Russ.  Discov.,  160. 1787.    Kateh- 
lok. -Ibid.,  158. 

Kntek.  A  settlement  of  East  Greenland 
Eskimo  on  the  s.  b.  coast  of  Greenland, 
lat.  60°  45^--Meddelelse^  om  Gronland, 
X,  24,  1888. 

Kntenai  (corrupted  form,  possibly  by 
way  of  the  language  of  the  Siksika,  of 
Kutondqa,  one  of  their  names  for  them- 
selves). A  people  forming  a  distinct 
linguistic  stock,  the  Kitunahan  family 
of  Powell, who  inhabit  partsof  s.  e.  British 
Columbiaand  n.  Montanaand  Idaho,  from 
the  lakes  near  the  source  of  Columbia  r. 
toPend  d* Oreille  lake.  Their  legendsand 
traditions  indicate  that  they  originally 
dwelt  E.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  probably  in 
Montana,  whence  they  were  driven  west- 
ward by  the  Siksika,  their  hereditary 
enemies.  The  two  tribes  now  live  on 
amicable  terms,  and  some  intermarria|^ 
has  taken  place.  Before  the  buffalo  dis- 
appeared from  the  plains  thev  often  had 
joint  hunting  expeaitions.  ^ftecollection 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Kutenai  by  the 
Siksika  remains,  however,  in  the  name 
they  give  the  latter,  Sahantla  (*bad 
people  ).  They  entertained  also  a  bad 
opinion  of  the  Assiniboin  (Tlutlamaeka, 
*  cut- throats'),  and  the  Cree  (Gutskiawe, 
Miars'). 

The  Kutenai  language  is  spoken  in  two 
slightly  differing  dialects.  Upper  and 
Lower  Kutenai.  A  few  uncertain  pointsof 
similarity  in  grammatical  structure  with 
the  Shoshonean  tongues  seem  to  exist 
The  language  is  incorporative  both  with 
respect  to  the  pronoun  and  the  noun  ob- 
ject. Prefixes  and  sutiixes  abound,  the 
prefix  aoik)'  in  nouns  occurring  with 
remarkable  frequency.     As  in  the  Algon- 
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(]Dian  tongues,  the  form  of  a  word  used 
in  composition  differs  from  that  whicli  it 
has  independently.  Reduplication  is 
very  rare,  occurring  only  in  a  few  nouns, 
some  of  which  are  possibly  of  foreign 
origin.  There  are  a  few  loan-words  from 
Salishan  dialects. 

The  Upjier  Kutenai  include  the  follow- 
ing subdivisions:  Akiskenukinik,  Akara- 
nik,  Akanekunik,  and  Akiyenik. 

The  Lower  Kutenai  are  more  primitive 
and  nomadic,  less  under  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  church,  and  more  given  to 
gambling.  They  have  long  been  river  and 
lake  Indians,  and  possess  peculiar  bark 
canoes  that  resemble  some  of  those  used  in 
the  Amur  region  in  Asia  (Mason  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.,  1899).  Of  late  years  many  of 
them  have  taken  to  horses  and  are  skillful 
in  their  management.  The  Upper  Kute- 
nai keep  nearer  the  settlements,  often 
obtaining  a  living  by  serving  the  settlers 
and  miners  in  various  ways.  Many  of 
them  have  practically  ceased  to  be  canoe- 
men  and  travel  by  horse.  Both  the  Up- 
per and  the  Lower  Kutenai  hunt  and  fish, 
the  latter  depending  more  on  fish  for 
food.  Physically,  the  Kutenai  are  well 
developed  and  rank  among  the  taller 
tribes  of  British  Columbia.  Indications  of 
race  mixture  seem  to  be  shown  in  the  form 
of  the  head.  Their  general  character 
from  the  time  of  De  Smet  has  been  re- 
ported good.  Their  morality,  kindness, 
and  hospitality  are  noteworthy,  and  more 
than  any  other  Indians  of  the  country 
they  have  avoided  drunkenness  and  lewd 
intercourse  with  the  whites.  Their  men- 
tal abilitv  is  comparatively  high,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  been  re- 
warded with  success.  They  are  not  ex- 
cesdively  given  to  emotional  instability, 
do  not  lack  a  sense  of  interest,  and  can 
concentrate  attention  when  necessary. 
Their  social  system  is  simple,  and  no  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  totems  or  secret 
societies  has  been  found.  The  chieftain- 
ship, now  more  or  less  elective,  was 
probably  hereditary,  with  limitations; 
slavery  of  war  prisoners  was  formerly 
in  vogue;  and  relatives  were  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  a  deceased  person.  Mar- 
riage was  originally  polygamous;  divorced 
women  were  allowed  to  marry  again,  and 
adultery  was^  not  severely  punished. 
Adoption  by  marriage  or  by  residence  of 
more  than  a  year  was  common.  Women 
could  hold  certain  kinds  of  property,  such 
as  tents  and  utensils.  A  wergild  was  cus- 
tomary. Religion  was  a  sort  of  sun  wor- 
ship, and  the  belief  in  the  ensoulment  of 
all  things  and  in  reincarnation  prevailed. 
The  land  of  the  dead  was  in  the  sun,  from 
which  at  some  time  all  the  departed 
descend  to  L.  Pend  d* Oreille  to 


would 
meet  the 


Kutenai  then  living.     In  the 


old  days  the  medicine-men  were  very 
powerful,  their  influence  surviving  most 
with  the  Lower  Kutenai,  who  still  paint 
their  faces  on  dance  occasions;  but  tattoo- 
ing is  rare.  Except  a  sort  of  reed  pipe,  a 
bone  flute,  and  the  drum,  musical  instru- 
ments were  unknown  to  them;  but  they 
had  gambling,  dancing,  and  medicine 
songs.  The  Lower  Kutenai  are  still  ex- 
ceedingly addicted  to  gambling,  their 
favorite  being  a  noisy  vanety  of  the  wide- 
spread guess-stick  game..  The  Kutenai 
were  in  Jformer  days  great  buffalo  hunters. 
Firearms  have  driven  out  the  bow  and 
arrow,  save  as  children's  toys  or  for  kill- 
ing birds.  Spearing,  the  basket  trap,  and 
wicker  weirs  were  much  in  use  by  the 
Lower  Kutenai.  Besides  the  bark  canoe, 
they  had  dugouts;  both  skin  and  rush 
lodges  were  built;  the  sweat  house  was 
universal.  Stone  hammers  were  still  in 
use  in  parts  of  their  country  in  the  last 
years  of  the  19th  century.  The  Lower 
Kutenai  are  still  noted  for  their  water- 
tight baskets  of  split  roots.  In  dress  they 
onginally  resembled  the  Plains  Indians 
rather  than  those  of  the  coast;  but  con- 
tact with  the  whites  has  greatly  modified 
their  costume.  While  fond  of  the  white 
man's  tobacco,  they  have  a  sort  of  their 
own  made  of  willow  bark.  A  large  part 
of  their  food  supply  is  now  obtained  from 
the  whites.  For  food,  medicine,  and 
economical  purposes  the  Kutenai  use  a 
large  number  of  the  plant  products  of 
their  environment  (Chamberlain  in  Verb, 
d.  Berl.  Ges.  f.  Anthr.,  551-6,  1895). 
They  were  gifted  also  with  esthetic  appre- 
ciation of  several  plants  and  flowers. 
The  diseases  from  which  the  Kutenai 
suffer  most  are  consumption  and  ophthal- 
mic troubles;  venereal  diseases  are  rare. 
Interesting  maturity  ceremonies  still  sur- 
vive in  part.  The'  mythology  and  folk- 
lore of  the  Kutenai  consist  chiefly  of 
cosmic  and  ethnic  myths,  animal  tales, 
etc.  In  the  animal  tales  the  coyote,  as 
an  adventurer  and  deceiver,  is  the  most 
prominent  figure,  and  with  him  are  often 
associated  the  chicken-hawk,  the  grizzly 
bear,  the  fox,  the  cricket,  and  the  wolf. 
Other  creatures  which  appear  in  these 
stories  are  the  beaver,  buffalo,  caribou, 
chipmunk,  deer,  dog,  moose,  mountain 
lion,  rabbit,  squirrel,  skunk,  duck,  eagle, 
grouse,  goose,  magpie,  owl,  snowbird, 
tomtit,  trout,  whale,  butterfly,  mosquito, 
frog,  toad,  and  turtle.  Most  of  the  cos- 
mogonic  legends  seem  to  belong  to  the 
N.  w.  Pacific  cycle;  many  of  the  coyote 
tales  belong  to  the  cycle  of  the  Rocky 
mt.  region,  others  have  a  Siouan  or 
Algonquian  aspect  in  some  particulars. 
Their  deluge  myth  is  peculiar  in  several 
respects.  A  number  of  tales  of  giants 
occur,  two  of  the  legends,  *'Seven  Heads" 
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and  *'Lame  Knee,**  suggesting  Old  World 
analogies.  The  story  of  the  man  in  the 
moon  is  probably  borrowed  from  French 
sources. 

While  few  evidences  of  their  artistic 
ability  in  the  way  of  pictographs,  birch- 
bark  drawings,  etc.,  have  been  reported, 
the  Kutenai  are  no  mean  draftsmen. 
Some  of  them  possess  an  idea  of  map 
making  and  have  a  good  sense  of  the 
physical  features  of  the  country.  Some 
of  their  drawings  of  the  horse  and  the 
buffalo  are  characteristically  lifelike  and 
quite  accurate.  The  ornamentation  of 
tneir  moccasins  and  other  articles,  the 
work  of  the  women,  is  often  elaborate, 
one  of  the  motives  of  their  decorative 
art  being  the  Oregon  grape.  They  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  pottery,  nor  to 
have  indulged  in  wood  carving  to  a  large 
extent.  The  direct  contact  of  the  Kute- 
nai with  the  whites  is  comparatively  re- 
cent. Their  word  for  white  man,  Suy- 
api,  is  identical  with  the  Nez  Perc^ 
Sueapo  (Parker,  Jour.,  381,  1840),  and 
is  probably  borrowed.  Otherwise  the 
white  man  is  called  Nutlu^qene,  *  stran- 
ger.' They  have  had  few  serious  troub- 
les with  the  whites,  and  are  not  now  a 
warlike  people.  As  yet  the  Canadian 
Kutenai  are  not  reservation  Indians.  The 
United  States  seems  to  have  made  no  di- 
rect treaty  with  the  tribe  for  the  exting- 
uishment of  their  territorial  rights  ( Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,856). 

Within  the  Kutenai  area,  on  the  Co- 
lumbia lakes,  live  a  colony  of  Shushwap 
(Salishan)  known  as  Kinbaskets,  num- 
bering 56  in  1904.  In  that  year  the  Ku- 
tenai m  British  territory  were  reported  to 
number  553,  as  follows:  Lower  Columbia 
Lake,  80;  Lower  Kutenai  (Flatbow),  172; 
St  Mary's  (Ft  Steele),  216;  Tobacco  Plains, 
61;  Arrow  I^ke  (West  Kutenai),  24. 
These  returns  indicate  a  decrease  of  about 
150  in  13  years.  The  United  States  cen- 
sus of  1890  gave  the  number  of  Kutenai 
in  Idaho  and  Montana  as  400  to  5(K);  in 
1905  those  under  the  Flathead  agency, 
Mont.,  were  reported  to  number  554. 
The  Kutenai  have  given  their  name  to 
Kootenai  r.,  the  district**  of  East,  West, 
and  North  Kootenay,  Brit. Col.,  Kootenai 
lake,  Brit.  Col.,  Kootanie  pa«s  in  the 
Rocky  mt«.,  Kootenai  co.  and  the  town 
of  Kootenai,  Idaho,  and  to  other  places 
on  both  sides  of  the  international  l)oun- 
dary  (Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  348-350,  1902). 

Consult  Boas,  First  (xen.  Rep.  on  the 
Inds.  of  Brit.  Col.  in  Ren.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  1889; 
Chamberlain,  Rep.  on  tlie  Kootenay  Inds. 
in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  1892,  also  various 
articles  by  the  same  author  since  1892 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
and  Am.  Antiq.;  Hale  in  U.  S.  Exp).  Ex- 
ped.,  VI,  1846;  Maclean,  Canadian  Sav- 
age Folk,  1896;  Smet  ( 1 )  Oregon  Missions, 


1847,  (2)  New  Indian  Sketches,  1863;  Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocaljs.  Brit 
Col.,  1884.  (A.  F.  c.) 

CaUnoneanx.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Msuvi.  Hist 
8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  42,  1814  (wjx)ngly  applied  to 
Plegan;  corrupt  Indian  with  French  termination). 
Oatowahayt.— Moore  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  292,  1846, 

iniiHprintj.  Oat- tan-a-hiwt.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
)i8Cov.,  57,  1806  (said  to  be  their  own  name). 
Oattanahawt.— Ibid.  {90  called  by  the  French). 
OattanahowM.  —  Macicenzie,  Voy.,  map,  1801. 
Oautonee.— Harmon,  Jour.,  map,  1820.  Caatoaies.— 
Ibid.,  313.  Contamis.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I. 
457, 1851  ( probably  a  misprint ) .  Oontenay. — Lane  in 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep..  158,  18^0.  Oontonn^.— Catlin.  N. 
Am.  Ind.,  passim,  1844  (said  to  be  French  name). 
Oootanais.— Ross.  Advent,  213.  1H49.  Oootaaiea.— 
Parker.  Jour..  307, 1840.  Oootaeyi.— Milroy  In  H. 
R.  Ml.sc.  Doc.  122.  48d  Cong..  1st  seas.,  6.  1876. 
Oootomies.— Wll  kes,  Hist.  Oregon ,  44, 1846.  Coo- 
tonaikoon.— Henry.  MS.  vocab..  1808  (so  called  by 
the  Blackfeet).  Cootonais.— Cox,  Aavent.,  n,  75, 
1831.  Cootonay.— Ibid.,  154.  Cootooniea.— Rob- 
ertson, Oregon.  129,  1H46.  Gotonea.— Hind.  Red 
River  Exped.,  ii,  152,  1860.  Oottonoia.— Irving, 
Rocky  Mts.,  I,  187,  1837.  Oounarrha.— Vocabu- 
laire  des  Kootenays  Oounarrha  ou  Hkalza,  1883, 
cited  by  Pilling.  Proof  Sheets.  1885.  Ooutaa- 
let.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vr,  204,  1846. 
Ooataria.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  402.  1853. 
Coutonay.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st 
Ck>ng.,  1st  sess.,  169, 1850.  Ooatneet.— Bonner.  Life 
of  Beck  won  rth,  226, 1856.  Goatonais.— Maximilian, 
Trav..  509,  1843.  Ooutonois.— Pendleton  in  H.  R. 
Rep.  830,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  21, 1842.  Goatoona.— 
Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  »4.  1822.  Flatbowt.— 
See  Ltnrer  Kuleiiai.  Kattanahawt. — Keane  in 
Stanford.  Compend.,  470.  1878  (applies  to  Up- 
per Kutenai  onlv).  Ki'tona'Qa. — Chamberlain, 
8th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  6,  1892.  Kit-too-nnli'-a.— 
Tolniie  and  Daw.Mon,  Comp.  Vocnbs.,  124b,  U8I 
(applied  to  Upper  Kutemii).  Kituanaba.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  in.  402, 1853.  Kitunaha.— Hale 
in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,204,535, 1846.  Kitanaaa  — 
Stevens,  Rep.  on  N.  Pac.  R.  R.,  440,  1851. 
Kitun£x&— lDi<3>  ^'>-  Kodenees.— Meek  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76.  80th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  10. 1848.  Koeote- 
nayt.— De  Smet.  Letters,  170,  1843.  Koeteaais.— 
1  bid.,  183.  Koetcnay.— Ibid..  203.  Koetinayi.— De 
Smet  qnoted  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  36th  Cong.. 
1st  sess..  141.  1860.  Koo-tames.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1,  417.  1855.  Kootanaiae.  —  Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  298.  1862.  Kootanay.— Taylor  In  Cal. 
Farmer.  Feb.  27.1863.  Kootamiei.— Stevens  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  460,  1854.  Kootanie.— Nicolet.  Oregon. 
143,1846.  Kootenai.— Brown  in  Beach,  Ind.  ML««., 
77, 1877.  Kootenaies.- (iibbs  in  Rep.  N.  Pac.  R.  R., 
437, 1854.  Kootenays.— De  Smet,  Letteis.  37. 1>M3. 
Kootenia.— Emerson.  Indian  Myths,  401.  Ih84. 
Kootenuha.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Comp.  Vocaba., 
124b,  1884.  Koote-nuha.— Ibid.,  5b.  Kootonet.— 
Heiirv  (1811)  quoted  by  Maclean,  Canad.  Sav. 
Folk.'  138,  1896.  Kootoonaii.- Stevens  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Ren..  461.  1854.  Koutaiaet.- Ibid.,  462.  Koa- 
tanis.— Uuflot  de  Mofra.s,  Explor.,  ii,  173.  1844. 
KoutonaU.— H.  R.  Rep.  98, 42d  Cong.,  3d  Kess.,  429. 
1873.  Kuspflu.— <3atschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Nex 
Perc<^  name:  'water  people').  Kutana'.— Maxi- 
milian. Reise.ii. 511. 1841.  Kutanas.— Maximilian, 
Trav..  242.  1843.  KutanL— Latham.  Elem.  Comp. 
Phllol..  395.  1862.  Kutanis.- Latliam.  Nat.  Hist. 
Man.  316. 1850.  Kutenae.— Maclean,  Canad.  Sar. 
Folk,  137, 1896  (Siksika  name;  sing..  Kutenaek- 
wan ) .  Kutenai.— Mason  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mas.  1899. 529. 
1901 .  Kutenay.— Brinton,  Amer.  Race,  108, 1891. 
Kutneha' — Ma^tmilian.  Reise,  ii.  511.  1841.  Kvt- 
nehas.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  242,  1843.  Kvtona.— 
Hnyden.  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  256.  1862. 
Kutonaoha.— Maximilian.  Trav.,  .500, 1843.  Kote- 
na'qa.— Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  10.  18S9. 
Kutonas.— Maximilian, Trav..  245,  1843.  SkaisL— 
Sch(X)lcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  map,  200,  1853. 
Skalxa.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  416.  1856. 
SkaUi.- DeSmet  Letters.  224,  1843.  Skalsy.- 
Ibld..  203.  SkeUa-ulk.— Oatschet  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Sallsh  name:  'water  people*).  Bkolsa.— Qibbs 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  416. 1855. 
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Kntshamakin.  One  of  the  Massachuset 
sachems  who  signeil  the  treaties  of  1 643 
and  1H45.  He  was  properly  the  sachem 
of  the  comitry  alx)ut  Dorchester,  Mass., 
part  of  which  he  8ol<l  to  the  English.  It 
was  his  people  to  whom  John  Eliot  first 
preache<i.  Though  at  first  opposed  to 
the  English,  Kutsharaakin  afterward  be- 
came Christianized  and  serve<i  them  in 
many  ways,  parti(;ularly  as  interpreter. 
To  his  killing  and  scalping  a  Pe(iuot  In- 
diaa  in  161^  has  been  attributed  (Drake, 
Inds.  of  N.  A.,  116,  1880)  the  outbreak  of 
a  horrible  war.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Kntshittan  (*bear  house  people'). 
Given  as  a  sulxii vision  of  the  Tlingit 
p-oup  Nanyaayi  (q.  v.),  but  in  reality 
It  is  merely  the  name  of  the  o<*cupant8  of 
a  certain  house. 

Onto  hit  taii.-.Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can- 
ada, 25, 1889.  Xut»:  hit  tan.— Swanton,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Kntshundika  ( '  buffalo  eaters *).  A  band 
of  the  Bannock. 

BuiWo-Eatert.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  622, 
1853.  Kutsh'undika.— Hoffman  In  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,  xxxiu,  299,  1886. 

Kiitshuwitthe  (Ku^-pu-iri^'t\e).  A  for- 
mer Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Kntssemhaath  ( Ku^tmBm  haath).  A  d  i  v  i  - 
sion  of  the  Sesliart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada, 
32,  1890. 

Kntul.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  50  m.  al)Ove  Anvik; 
pop.  16  in  1844. 

HuftolkiJrat.— Raymohd  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong.,l8tse!«.,  25,  1871.    Khutulkakat.— Zai^oskin 

JQOted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  87, 1884. 
iutul.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902. 

Knnan^nala.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Pecos  tribe,  more  commonly  known  as 
Las  Rue<la8  (Span.:  *the  wneels'),  situ- 
ated a  few  miles  s.e.  of  Pecos,  near  Arroyo 
Amarillo,  at  the  present  site  of  the  village 
of  Rowe,  N.  Mex.  In  the  opinion  of 
Bandelier  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this 
pueblo,  together  with  Seyupaella,  was 
occupied  at  the  time  of  Espejo's  visit  in 
1583. 

Ku-uaaf-nal-a. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papi^rs, 
nr,  125, 1892.  Kaaang  TJa-la.— Ibid.,  iii,  128,  1H90. 
Faeblo  de  las  Rnedas. — Ibid. 

Knn-lana  ( K/u^u  Wna ) .  A  Ilaicla town 
occupied  by  the  Koetas,  in  Na<len  harl)or, 
Graham  ia..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Ck>l.— vSwanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Knyama.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mi&sion,  Santa  Barbara 
co.,Cal. 

Cuyama.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Kvyam.— Ibid. 

Knyamtkaiks  ( Kuydm-Skd-ikSj  *  craw- 
fish trail').  A  branch  of  the  Klamath 
settlement  of  Yaaga,  on  Williamson  r.. 
Lake  co.,  Oreg.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  ir,  pt.  i,  xxix,  1890. 

Kuyanwe.  The  extinct  Turquoise  Ear- 
pendant  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo  of  Hano, 
N.  E.  Ariz.     See  Kungya, 


Xa-yaa-we.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  yu,  166, 
1894.  Kuyaiiwe-t6-wa.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  362, 1896 
{t6-wa  =■  *  people'). 

Kuyedi  ( *  people  of  Kuiu  * ).     A  Tlmgit 
division  on  tne  Alaskan  island  which  be^ 
their  name. 
KujeMi.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120. 1885. 

Kayikannikpnl.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  be- 
low Koserefski,  Alaska.  —  Raymond 
(1869)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902. 

Knynidika  ('sucker-eaters').  A  Pavi- 
otso  band  formerly  living  near  the  site  of 
Wadsworth,  on  Truckee  r.,  w.  Nev. 
Coo-cr-ee.— Campbell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119, 1866. 
Co6yuwe«wf it— Powers  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  460, 
1876.  Ku-yu-i'-di-ka,— Powell,  Paviotso  M8.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1H81.  Wun-a-mao-a'a  (th«  Beoond) 
band,— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  874. 1860. 

Kvichak.  An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Alaska; 
pop.  37  in  1890. 

kiviohakh.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893. 
Xyiohak.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kvigatlnk.     A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  lake  district  n.  w.  of  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1880. 
Kvigathlogamate.— Petrcff  in  10th  Cennus,  Alaska, 


map,  1884.  Kvicatliik.— Baker,  (ie(^.  Diet,  Alaska, 
.  ^^jjY^  -  .     -  ... 

irigatL 
B.  A.  E.,  map.  1899. 


1902.    Kwifathlofamate.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
64,  1881.    Kwigathlofumut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 


Kvigimpainag.  A  Jugelnute  Eskimo 
village,  of  71  persons  in  1844,  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  Yukon,  20  m.  from  Kvikak, 
Alaska. 

Kvisimpainaginute.— Zago8kin  quoted  by  Petroff 
in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  87,1884  (the  people^. 

Sviguk.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Kviguk  r.,  n.  shore  of 
Norton  bay,  Alaska. 

Kvieg-miut.— Tikhraenief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kyitruk-miut.— Ibid. 
Kviguk. —Baker,  ibid.  Kvigukmut.  —  Zagoskin, 
Dese.  Rush.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i.  72,  1847. 

Kvil^ak.     An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  30  m.  above  Anvik,  Alaska; 
formerlv  a  Kaiyukhotana  village. 
Kvikak.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.    Kvik- 
hagamut— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1900. 

Kvinkak.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name  at  the  upper 
end  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  20  in 
1880. 

Kvinghak-mioute— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.. 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Kvinkhakmnt.— Zagoskin,  Descr. 
Rush.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  1,  72,  1847.  Ogowinagak.— 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Ogowin- 
anagak.— I*etroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59.1881. 

Kwackelanokumae.  The  name  of  an 
ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the  Mamalelekala, 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe;  also  applied  to  the 
gens  itself. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt., 
pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Kwae  (Kira^-e).  A  summer  village  of 
the  Tsawatenok  at  the  head  of  Kingcome 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  73. 

Kwahari  ('antelopes').  An  important 
division  of  the  Comanche,  whose  mem- 
bers frequented  the  prairie  country  and 
Staked  plains  of  Texas,  hence  the  name. 
Thev  were  the  last  to  conie  in  after  the 


Thev  were  the  last  to  conie  in  alter 
surrender  in  1874.igitized  by  VjiOQgii£ 
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Antelop«-Mktert.— Robinson,  letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsev, 
10,  1879.  Antelop«  Skinnen.— Leavenworth  In 
H.  R.  Mlflc.  Doc.  139,  41st  Cong.,  2d  seas..  6, 1870. 
KiutliAdi.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philo«.  Soc., 
XXIII,  300, 1886.  Kwa'hidi.— Moouev  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  1015.  1896.  Kwahare  tetohaxuie.— Gat- 
schet,  Comanone  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884  ( 'ante- 
lope skinners').  Kwa'h&ri.— Mooney,  op.  cit. 
LUneroa.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  123, 18o3.  Kooaah.— 
Butlerand  Lewi8(ltM6)inH.  R.Doc.76, 29th  Cong., 
2d  seas., 6, 1847  (probably  identical).  People  of  the 
Deeert.— Ibid.  <laaahda.— Sec.  War  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.7,42dCong.,3d8eft)..  1,1872.  Quahada  Gomaa- 
ohea.— Battey,  Advent..  83, 1876.  Quahadat.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869,  101,  1870.  auahade^omanohea.— 
Alvord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18. 40th  Cong.,  8d  sews.,  35, 
1869.  duaha-dede-ohati-Keima.— I bid.,9 (a careless 
combination  of  Kwahari,or  Kwahadi.aud  Ditsa- 
kana).  dua-ha-de-deehati-Kenna.— Ibid.,6.  dua- 
hadea.— Ibid.,  10.  aiia-ho-dalui.'Hazen,  ibid..  38. 
dnarrydeohoooa.— Walkley,  ibid..  19.  Qiaor-ra-da- 
obor-koes.— Leavenworth  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  139, 
4l8tCong..  2d  Hess.,  6. 1870.  Staked  Plain  Indiaae.— 
Ibid.  Staked  Plaint  Omaions.— Hazen  In  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  18,  40th  Cong.,  3d  «ess..  88,  1869.  Staked 
Plains  Onawae.— Hftzen  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
240,  41st  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  160,  1870. 

KwahUonan ( Kwa-'hldonan ) .  Adi vision 
of  one  of  the  clans  of  the  pueblo  of  Taoe, 
N.  Mex.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Kwahn.  The  Ea^rle  clan  of  the  Pakab 
(Reed)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Kuiia.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance.  117,  1884.  Kwa.— 
Votn,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  283, 1908. 
Kwa'-hii.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
Kwahu  wiaw^— Fewkea  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 
1900.  Ewa'-bii  wiin-wil.— Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  403, 1894. 

Kwaiailk.  A  body  of  Salish  on  the  up- 
per course  of  Chehalis  r.,  above  the  Sat- 
sop  and  on  the  Cowlitz,  Wash.  In  1855, 
according  to  Gibl)8,  they  numbered  216, 
but  were  becoming  amalgamated  with 
the  Cowlitz. 

Kwai-aflk—Eells In  letter, B. A. E.,  Feb.  1886 (own 
name).  Kwu-teh-ni.— GibbsinCont.N.A.Ethnol., 
I.  172,  1877  (Kwalhioqaa  name).  Hu-so-lupeh.— 
Ibid,  (so  called  by  Sound  Indians,  referring 
to  the  rapids  of  their  stream).  Stak-ta-miah.— 
Ibid .  ( •  forest  people ' ) .  Staktomiah.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701,  1855.  Upper  0hihalia.-Gibb6 
in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435,  18r>5.  Upper  Tsihalia.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  172, 1877. 

KwaiantikwoketB  ( '  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river').  An  isolated  Paiute  band, 
formerly  living  in  n.  w.  Arizona,  k.  of 
Colorado  r.  Pop.  62  in  1873.  They  affili- 
ated larcely  witn  the  Navaho. 
Kuraintu-Kwakatt.— IngalLS  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  2,  1873  (misprint).  Kwai-an'- 
ti-twok-eU.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 50, 1874. 

Kwaitshi  ( Kxm-aV-tc' t).  A  former  Ya- 
quina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Kwaituki.  The  ruins  of  a  former  village 
of  the  Hopi,  on  the  w.  side  of  Oraibi 
arroyo,  14  m.  above  Oraibi,  n.  e.  Ariz. — 
Mindeleff  in  8th  liep.  B.  A.  E.,  57, 1891. 

Kwakina  ( 'town  of  the  entrance  place' ) . 
A  ruine<l  pueblo  of  the  Zuili,  7  m.  s.  w. 
of  Zufii  pueblo,  w.  N.  Mex.  It  formed 
one  of  tne  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  and 
was  po.«sibly  the  Aquinsjiof  Ofiate,  in  1598. 
The  town  is  mentioned  in  Zarate-Sal- 
meron's  relation,  ca.  1629,  hence  mu^t 
have  been  abandoned  subseiiuently  to  that 


date  and  prior  to  1680,  when  but  4  of  tb- 
cities  of  (ibola  remained-  Cf.  Piunv..^ 
Agoinaa.— Bancroft,  Arix.  and  X.  Mex..  IK.  ]-* 
(misquoting  Ofiate).  Aauiasa, — C>iiat«  .It*"  :-. 
Doc.  inM.  XVI,  133, 1871.  CuakyxAa. — Bandtli-rf-a 
Arch.  Inst.  Pap^ in,  13;?,  1890.  Kaa-k7x-Ba.-rt!-1 . 
V,  171,  1890.  Kw^-ki-na.— CniOiin^  in  Cokic- 
rendu  Intemat.  Cong.  Am^r.,  vii.  lo6. 1890.  a?»- 
koina.— Bandelier  in  An^h.  In.n^  Pap.,  iv.3M,I*c 
aaakyina.— Ibid.,  iii,  133,  1H90.  Ooat-ekiH.- 
Fewkes  In  Jour.  \m.  Eth.and  Arch.,!,  191,1*. 
Kwakinawan  (^town  of  the  entrvvf 
place  * ).  A  former  Zufii  pueblo  a.  *.  e.  <A 
Thunder  mt.,  which  lies  about  4  m.  n  •« 
Zufii  ])ueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  is  distinct  frwu 
Kwakina,  although  not  unlikely  it  w^ 
built  and  for  a  time  inhabited  by  the  pt^)- 
ple  formerly  occupying  the  latter  vilW 
after  one  of  the  degcents  of  the  Zulii  frum 
their  stronghold  on  Thunder  mt  and  th? 
abandonment  of  the  Seven  Citiejj  •): 
Cibola.  (f.  h.  cJ 


KWAKIUTL    MAN.        {au.   Mus.    Nat.  HWT.) 

Kwakiatl  (according  to  their  own  folk- 
etymology  the  name  signifies  *  smoke  c»f 
the  world',  but  with  more  probability 
it  means  *])ea<^-h  at  the  north  side  of  the 
river').  In  its  original  and  moet  r^ 
stricted  sense  this  term  is  applied  to  a 
poup  of  closely  related  tribe«»  or  septs  liT- 
ingin  the  neighborhood  of  Ft  Rupert,  BriL 
Col.  These  septs  are  the  Guetela,  Kom- 
kutis,  Komoyue,  and  Walaskwakiutl,aod 
their  princiiml  village  Tsahis,  surround- 
ing Ft  Rupert.  Other  former  towns  were 
Kalokwis,  Kliksiwi,  Noohtamuh,  "ftaite, 
and  Whulk,  of  which  the  last  two  were 
summer  villages  nhared  with  the  Nimkish 
during  the  f-almon  reason.  Thoe«  wb.? 
encamped  at  Tsaite  l)elonged  to  the  Ko- 
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moyue  sept  In  comparatively  recent 
times  a  portion  of  the  Kwakiutl  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  and  are  known  as 
Matilpe.  These  and  the  Komoyue  are 
enumerated  separately  by  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  thus  limit- 
ing the  term  Kwakiutl  to  the  Guetela, 
Komkutis,  and  Walaskwakiutl.  In  one 
place  it  is  applied  to  the  Guetela  alone. 
The  population  of  the  Kwakiutl  proper 
in  1904  was  163. 


KWAKIUTL    CHIEFTAINE6S  IN    CEREMONIAL   COSTUME, 


In  more  extended  senses  the  term  Kwa- 
kiutl is  applied  to  one  of  the  two  great 
division  of  the  AV'akashan  linpfuistic  stock 
(the  other  being  the  Nootka),  and  to  a 
dialect  and  a  subdialect  under  this.  The 
following  is  a  complete  classification  of 
the  Kw^uitl  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
based  on  the  investigations  of  Boas: 
Haisla  dialect — Kitamat  and  Kitlope. 
Hbiltsuk  DIALECT — Bellabella, China  Hat, 
Nohunteitk,  Somehulitk,  and  Wikeno. 
Kwakiutl  dialect — Koskimo  subdialect — 
Klaskino,  Koprino,  Koskimo,  and  Quat- 
eino.     Navnti     subdialect — Nakomgilisala 


and  Tlatlasikoala.  KwakitUl  subdialect — 
Awaitlala,  Goasila,  Guauaenok,  Hahua- 
mis,  Koeksotenok,  Kwakiutl  (including 
Matilpe),  Lekwiltok,  Mamalelekala, 
Nakoaktok,  Nimkish,  Tenaktak,  Tlauit- 
sis,  and  Tsawatenok.  The  Hoyalas  were 
an  extinct  Kwakiutl  division  the  minor 
affinities  of  which  are  unknown. 

The  total  population  of  the  Kwakiutl 
branch  of  the  Wakashan  stock  in  1904 
was  2,173,  and  it  appears  to  be  steadily 
decreasing. 

Consult  Boas,  Kwakiutl  Inds.,  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  1897.  For  further  illus- 
trations, see  Koskimo.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Coquilths.— DuDn,  Hist.  Oregon,  239,  1844.  Fort 
Rupert  Indians.— Scott  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  36th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  115,  1860.  Kwi'g 'ui.— Boas  In 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  pt.  2, 2/1, 1902.  Kw»- 
gutl.— Eightv-flret  Rep.  Brit,  and  For.  Bib.  Soc., 
380, 1885.  Kwahkewlth.— Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
119,  1880.  KwakiooL— Tolmle  and  Dawson,  Vo- 
cabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Kwa'-kiuti'.— Gibbs  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  144,  1877.  Kwa-lcuhl.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884. 
Kwat-kewlth.— Sproat  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  147,  1879. 
Kwaw-kewlth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  270, 1889.  Kwaw- 
kwelch.— Ibid., 189, 18&1.  Oagutl.-Hall.St.Johnin 
Qu-gutl,  Lond.,  1884.  doackeweth.— Can.  Ind. Aff., 
31G,  1880.  auaokewlth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  92,  1876. 
QuaokolU.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293, 
1857.  Qaa-colth.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app., 
1859.  auaooi.—Galiano,  Relacion,  103, 1802.  ftnag- 
heuil.— Scoulerin  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  233, 
1848.    Quahkeulth.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  52, 1875.    aoal- 

Suilthi.— Lord,  Natur.  In  Brit.  Col.,  i,  165,  1866. 
lui      •*"•••-'   ~  ~ 


ftuaquiolU. -Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19, 1862. 
auawguulU.— Mavne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1861.  dno- 
quoulth.— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  311, 1868. 

Kwakokntl  ( Kwd^kok'uL ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Nakoaktok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330, 1897. 

Kwakowenok  ( Ku(Vkdiven6x).  A  gens  of 
the  Guauaenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Kwakukemlaenok  ( KimkuqEmdV  en6x ) . 
A  gens  of  the  Koskimo,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.  —Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329, 
1897. 

Kwakwakas  {Kwa-kwa-kas).  A  former 
village  on  the  w.  coast  of  Gilford  id.,  Brit. 
Col.,  probably  belonging  to  the  Koeksot- 
enok.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv., 
map,  1887. 

Kwaleki  ( Kwd-le-ki ) .  A  former  Kawia 
village  in  the  San  Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal. — 
Barrows,  Coahuilla  Ind.,  27,  1900. 

Kwalewia  (Qwale^vAa]  named  from  a 
large  bowlder  in  the  stream  close  by). 
A  former  village  or  camp  of  the  Pilalt,  a 
Cowichan  tribe  of  lower  Chilli wack  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  48,  1902. 

Kwalhioqua  ( from  Tkubriifo-god'tkc 
:hdxi^  *ata  lonely  place  in  the  woods', 
their  Chinook  name. — Boas).  An  Atha- 
pascan tribe  which  formerly  lived  on  the 
upper  course  of  Willopah  r.,  w.  Wash. 
Gibbs  extends  their  habitat  e.  into  the 
upper  Chehalis,  but  Boas  does  not  be- 
lieve they  extended  e.  of  the  C-oast  range. 
They  have  been  confounded  by  Gibbs 
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and  others  with  a  Chinookan  tribe  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  river  called  Willopah 
(q.  V. ).  The  place  where  they  generally 
lived  was  called  Nqlula'was.  The  Kwal- 
hioQua  and  Willopah  have  ceded  their 
lana  to  the  United  States  (Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  pt.  2,  832,  1899).  In  1850 
two  males  and  several  females  survived. 
Hale  (Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  204,  1846), 
who  estimated  them  at  al)out  100,  said 
that  they  built  no  permanent  habitations, 
but  wandered  in  the  woods,  subsisting  on 
game,  berries,  and  roots,  and  were  bolder, 
hardier,  and  more  savage  than  the  river 
and  coast  tribes. 

OiLa'qluUwM.— Boa-s  letter,  1904  (from  name  of 
the  place  where  they  generally  lived,  Nq!u- 
la'wfls).  Kivalhioqua.— Buschmann  In  KoniR. 
Akad.der  Wiss.  2U  Berlin,  iii.  646-86. 1860.  Kwal- 
blokwa*.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst..  iv,13, 1893. 
Kwalhioqua.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  2W,  1846. 
Kwaliokwa.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.. 
70, 1856.  Ouillcqueg&wi.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  map,  96,1853.  Owhillapsh.— Gibbain  Conl.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  164,1877  (applied  erroneously;  see  Wil- 
lopah).    Owilapah.-JGat*»chet,  Kalapuya  MS. ,  280, 

B.  A.E.  (erroneously  given  as  Kalapuya  name;  see 
WUlopah).  Qualhioqua.— Keanein  Stanford,  Com - 
pend.,  532, 1878.  dualioguas.— Hale.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.,  198, 1846.  dualquioqua.— KiuKsley,  Stand. 
Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  G,  142,  1885.  auilleoucoquas.— 
Schoolcraft,  ind.  Tribes,  in.  map,  200,  l^'SS.  ftuil- 
lequaquaa.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  214, 1851.  Quillequeof- 
naa.— Pres.  Mess,  in  Ex.  Doc.  89,  32d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  5. 1852.  dmlleqaeoqua.— Dart  in  Ex.  Doc.  53, 
32d  Cong. .  l8t  seas. .  2, 18.^2.  Tilhalumma.  — Scouler 
(1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i,  235,  1848 
(probablv  this  tribe).  TkulHiyogoa'ikc— Boas  in 
iOth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  67.  1895  (Chinook 
name).    Tkul^yogoalko.— Boas,  inf'u,  1904. 

Kwalwhut.  A  rancheria  in  n.  Lower 
California,  whose  occupants  speak  the 
Hataam  dialect  of  Dieguefio. — Henshaw, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884. 

Kwamk  {Kwdwk*).  A  former  Alsea 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

Kwan.     The  Agave  clan  of  the  Patki 
(Water-house)  phratrv  of  the  Ho]ii. 
Kwan  winwfi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  583. 
1901   (imlwrt^'clan').    Kwan   wiin-wii.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402,  1894. 

Kwanaken(  AVf/rm^/ter?,  'hollo  win  moun- 
tain' ).  A  Rcjuawmish  village  communitv 
on  Rquawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kwane  (A'?/a-w/')-     A  former  village  at 

C.  Scott,  N.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  proba- 
bly occupied  by  the  Nakomgilisala. — 
Dawson  in  Can.*(icol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Kwantlen.  An  important  Cowichan 
tribe  between  Stave  r.  and  the  mouth  of 
the  H.  arm  of  Fraserr.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop. 
125  in  1904.  Villages:  Kikait,  Kwantlen, 
Skaiametl,  Skaiets.  and  Wharnock.  Ki- 
kait and  Skaiametl  were  the  original 
Kwantlen  towns  l)efore  the  advent  of  the 
Hudson's  Bav  Companv.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Kaitlen.— Dall.  after  (tibbs,  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 241, 1877.  Koa'antEl.— BojiH  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting 
B.  A.  A.  S..  454.  1894.  Ku661t-e.— Wilson  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  329, 1H\6.  Kwahnt-len— (liblts, 
MS.  vocrtb..  B.  A.  E.,  no.  281.  Kwaitlens.— Do 
Smet.  Oregon  Mi.ss.,  fi8,  1847.  Kwa'ntl En.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Ethnol.  Sur\\  Can..  53.  1902.    Kwantlin.— 


Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b,  18W. 
Kwantlum.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  243. 1861.  Kwaat- 
lun.— Ibid.,  295.  Qtiaitlin.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  234,  1848.  Clnaat-liuna.— 
Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  AflF.  Rep.  1857, 329, 1858.  Qna'tL— 
Wilson  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  278, 1866. 

Kwantlen.     The  main  Kwantlen  vil- 
lage, situated  at  Ft  Langlev,  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  39  in  1904. 
Kwa'ntiEn.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  54. 
1902.    Langley.— Can.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  n.  72. 1902. 

Kwapahag.  Mentioned  in  a  letter  pent 
by  the  Abnaki  to  the  governor  of  New 
.  England,  in  1721,  as  one  of  the  divisions  of 
their  tribe. 

KSapahaff.— Abnaki  letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  H.,  vni,  262,  1819. 

Kwashkinawan  (*  is-there-no- water 
town').  A  ruined  Zufli  pueblo  not  far 
from,  the  Manuelito  road,  15  m.  n.  w.  of 
Zuni  pueblo,  near  the  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  boundary.  (f.  h.  c.) 

Kwatami  (*on  the  gulf).  A  mibdivi- 
sion  of  the  Tututni,  formerly  living  on  or 
near  Sixes  r.,  Greg.,  but  now  on  Siletz 
res.  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840)  regarded 
them  as  a  part  of  the  Umpqua.  Par- 
rish  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  496,  1855) 
placed  them  in  3  villages  on  the  Pacific 
coast  a.  of  Coguille  r.,  near  the  mouth  of 
Flores  cr.,  at  Sixes  r.,  and  at  Port  Orford. 
In  1854  they  were  governed  by  a  princi- 
pal chief,  Hahhultalah,  living  at  Sixes 
r.,  and  a  subchief,  Tayonecia,  redding 
at  Port  Orford.  This  band  claimed  all  the 
countrjv  l)etween  the  coast  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Coast  range,  from  the  s.  boun- 
dary of  the  Nasumi  to  Humbug  mt ,  12  m. 
s.  of  Port  Orford.  In  1854  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  495, 1855)  the  Kwatami  consisted  of 
53  men,  45  women,  22  Ixivs,  and  23  girls; 
total,  143.  In  1877  (Ind.' Aff.  Rep.,  300, 
1877)  they  numbered  72. 
Godamyon.— Framboise  (1835)  quoted  by  Gairdner 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  256,  1841.  Klaa- 
tlalaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.219. 1857  (poraibly  iden- 
tical). Kwa'-^a'-me  ^tinni'.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ni,  233,  1890  ('people  on  the  gnW). 
Kwa-;)a'-mi.— Ibid.  K*watdniati'-t<ae'. — Everett. 
Tutut(^ne  MS.  vocab.'.  B.  A.  E.,  183,  1882  (  =  ' peo- 
ple bv  the  little  creek').  Port  Orford  Indiani 
proper.— Kautz,  MS.  CenRU?<,  B.  A.  E.,  1855.  Ooah- 
tah-mah.— Ibid.  Qaah-to-mah. — Pairish  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855.  duakoumwalia.— Do- 
raenech.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  map,  1866.  doakoo- 
wah«.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  96,  map, 
1853.  ftufttomah.— Hubbard  (1856)  inCal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1860.  Qua-tou-wah.— Dart  (1851)  in  Ex. 
Doc .  57, 32d  Con  jr. ,  1  st  seas. ,  59, 1852.  Ouattamya.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  257,  1840.  Saqaaaoha.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702,  1857.  Soqualohia.— Doney  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  233, 1890  (popular name). 
Bequarohin.— Ibid.  Be-queh-oha.— Gibbs,  MS-  on 
Coast  tribes,  B.  A.  E.  Shix  river.— Abbott  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1H54,  482,  1855.  Sik'aes-tfae'.— Everett 
Tutntene  MS.  vocab.,  183, 1882  ('people  by  the  far 
north  country ' ).  Siquitohib.— Gairdner  (1835)  in 
Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Ix)nd.,  xi.  256.  1841.  Six.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  ;W0, 1877.  Sixes.— Abbott,  MS.  Cen-nw, 
B.  A.E.,1858.  Suc-qua-oha-to-ny.— Ibid.  S6k-kw»'- 
tc«.— Dorsey  inJour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  23S,  1890 
(Naltunne  name).  T*«-^a' ;finn8.— Dorsey, Chetco 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18JM  ( =  •  northern  language': 
Chetco  name). 

Kwatanakyanaan  {Kwd-td-na  JCpa-na- 
an,  *  town  of  the  cave-enclosed  spring'). 
A  ruined  pueWo  of  the  Zufli,  about  40  m. 

s.  w.  of  zufii  pu^gbtizV'&'y^ec^ie^-^ 
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Kwatohsmpedan  ( *  petota  [a  plant]  ly- 
ing on  the  ground* ).  A  Maricopa  vil- 
lage on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz. — ten  Kate, 
infn,  1888. 

Kwatsei.    The  Shell-bead  clan  of  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
KwatMi-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352, 
1896  (W(5o=* people'). 

Kwatsi.  A  Kwakiutl  village  at  Pt  Mac- 
donald.  Knight  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  inhabited 
by  theTenaktak  and  Awaitlala;  pop.  171 
in  1885. 

Kwa-tu.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  (!an.  for 
1887,  sec.  II,  65.  QoatM.— Boas  in  Bui.  Am.Geog. 
So^^,  229. 1887. 

Kwanstomt    (Givd^^asdEtnsey    'feasting 

glace.* — Boas).    A  winter  village  of  the 
^oeksotenok  on  Gilford  id.,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  263  in  1885. 

Owa'^^yaadEmae.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  V,  pt.  1, 156. 1902.  Kwa-os-tums.— Dawson 
in  Trans.  Rq>'.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887.  see.  ii,  73. 
Qoaiastems.— Boas  in  Bui.  Am.  iieog.  Soc.,  228, 
1887.    Qua-ya-ataiiifl.— Ibid. 

Kwsyo.  The  Hawk  clan  of  the  Pakab 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

kwa'-yo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39, 1891. 
Kwayo  wifiw^— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,6ft4, 
1900  (urintHi  -  'clan ' ).  Kwa'-yo wiin-wii.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  VII,  403,  1894. 

Kwaiaokmash.  Mentioned  as  one  of 
the  tribes  that  participated  in  the  treaty 
of  Pt  Elliott,  Wash.,  in  1855.  Perhaps 
the  Siiquamish.  They  numbered  42  m 
1870. 
Kwa-saekmaah.— Ross  in  Ind.  AfT.Rep.,  17, 1870. 

Kweakpak.  A  Magenuut  Eskimo  vi  llage 
in  the  tundra  s.  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alas- 
ka; pop.  75  in  1890. 

daeakhpaghamiat.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  110, 
1893. 

Kwehtlmamifli.  A  Salish  division  on 
upper  branches  of  Snohomish  r.,  Wash., 
now  officially  included  under  the  Sno- 
homish on  Tulalip  res.  Pop.  66  in  1870. 
Kwehtl-ma  iniah.~(;ibb8  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
179, 1877.  Kweat-le-ah-miBh.— Winans  in  Ind.  AIT. 
Rep..  17. 1870.  Wauenti-ma-miab.— U. S. Ind. Treat., 
378,  1873.  K'tlneiitlinayinish.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4.  40th  Cong.,  spec.  se8S.,3, 1867.  K'quutl-ma- 
miah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458,  186-1.  Hufh- 
KweUe-babisb.— Mallet,  ibid..  198,  1877.  aonkma- 
miah.— <Jibb«  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436,  1855. 

Kwekweakwet  ( '  blue  * ) .  A  Shuswan  vil- 
lage near  upper  Fraser  r.,  11  m.  above 
Kelley  cr.,  Brit.  Col.  Probably  the  town 
of  the  High  Bar  band,  which  numbered 
54  in  1904. 

Hifh  Bar.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  274. 1902.  Kwe-kwe-a- 
kwet'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Sm*.  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
44.  1891. 

Kwelelnk.  A  Kuskwogmiut  K«<kimo 
village  on  a  small  river  in  the  tundra  n. 
of  Kuskokwim  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  112  in 
1890. 

Kwelelnk.— Baker, Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  liH)2.  dne- 
leloehamiut.— Eleventh  Census.  Alaska,  109,  1893. 

Kwengyaninge  (Tewa:  'blue  turquoise 
house* ).  A  large  pueblo  ruin,  attributed 
to  the  Tewa,  situated  on  a  conical  hill, 
about  150  ft  high,  overlooking  (^hama  r. 
at  a  point  known  as  La  Puenta,  al)out  3 
m.  below  Abiquiu,  Rio  Arriha  co.,  X. 
Mex.— ffewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  26, 
1906. 


Kwesh.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Tonkawa.  (.\.  s.  «.) 

Kweandl|i8  (Qfur  ^^-in^fw,  *  muddy 
stream').  A  former  llaida  town  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Long  id.,  Alai*ka.  It  appears 
in  John  Work*s  list  (18:^6-41)  as  Qui- 
a-han-less,  with  8  houses  and  148  people. 
Petroff  gives  the  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1880-81  as  62,  but  the  town  site  is  now 
used  only  for  potato  patches.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Yehlnaas-hadai,  a  branch 
of  the  Yaku-lanas.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Ou-ai-hendlas-hade.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Indianer, 
804, 188.5.  Koianglas.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alas- 
ka. 32,  1884.  Ewaihantlas  Eaade.— Uarri.son  in 
Proc.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895. 
duiahanleM.— Sch(K)lcraft.  IniJ.  Tribes,  v,  489, 
1855  (after  Work,  18:^6-41 ) .  a!we  BA'nuu.— Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  '282,  1905. 

K^ewn.     The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Ewe'-wii-iih  wiin-wil.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrt)p., 
VII,  403,  1894  wiffmi^'vlAn').     Kwewd  wiwii.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 1900  (misprint). 

Kwiahok.   A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  s.  mouth  of  the  Kwikluak  pass  of 
the  Yukon,  Alaska. 
Kwe^ahogemut.— Dall.  Alaska,  264.  1870. 

Kwioht6nem  (Kwl^tcteriEm).  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  w.  side  of 
Howe  s<i.,  Brit.  Col. — Ilill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Kwiengomats  ( Kui-en^ -go-mats ) .  A  Pai- 
ute  band,  numbering  18  in  1873,  at  which 
time  they  dwelt  at  Indian  spring,  s.  Nev. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Kwignnts.  A  Paiute  band  in  s.  Utah. — 
Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  2,  1873. 

Kwik  ('river').  A  Kuskwogmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  right  bank  of  Kus- 
kokwim r.,  Alaska,  10  m.  above  Bethel; 
pop.  215  in  1880. 

Kooigamate.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  17, 
1884.  Kwegamut.— Kilhuck  cited  by  Baker.  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Kwigamute.— Petroff.  op.  eit., 
map.    Kwik.— Baker,  (ieog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Kwik.  A  Malemiut  P^kimo  village  on 
a  stream  near  the  head  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska;  pop.  30  in  1880. 
Kooiramute.  —  Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53,  1881. 
Kuikli.— Map  cited  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
259, 1902.  Kvigmut— Zagoskin.  Dem:  Russ.  Poss.  In 
Am..pt.l.72.1H47.  Kvikh.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884.  KTiougmioate.— Zagoskin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s.,  xxi,  map.  1850.  Kwik.— 
Baker,  op.  cit.  Kwikh.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map.  1884. 

Kwik.     A  Malemiut  village  on  the  w. 
side  of  Bald  Head,  Norton  bay,  Alaska. 
Isaaot.— Map  cited  by  Baker,  (ieog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
1902.    Kwik.— Ibid. 

Kwik.  A  Nunivagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  8.  shore  of  Nunivak  id.,  Alaska; 

eop.  43  in  1890. 
weefamnte. — Kleventh  Census.  .Alaska,  map.  1893. 
Kwieamiut- Ibid..lll.  Kwik.— Baker,Get)g.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902. 

Kwikak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  P>?kimo  vil- 
lage on  upjx^r  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  314  in  1880. 

Kwigalofamut— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1899.  Kwigalogamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus. Alaska.  17.  IHHI.  Kwikagamut.— (Jeol.  Surv. 
quoted  bv  Baktr.  Geog.  Diet,  .\laska.  1902. 
Kwikak.— Baker,  ibid.  aueOcagamut.- Kilbuek 
quoted  by  Baker,  ibid,  .gi^,^^^  byL^OOgiC 
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Kwikak.  A  Chnagmiat  Eekimo  village 
on  the  coast  of  the  Yukon  delta,  s.  of 
Black  r.,  Alaska. 

Kwikaguiiiat.-<:oa8t  Surv.  (1898)  qdoted  by  Ba- 
ker, Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Kwikak.— Baker. 
ibi(i. 

Kwikluagmint  One  of  the  two  divi- 
sions into  which  Holmben?  divided  the 
Ikogmint  of  the  Yukon  delta;  so  named 
because  they  inhabit  Kwikluak  slough  or 
pass. 

kwikhlnagemut.— Dall.  Alaska,  407.  1870.  Kwith- 
loft^emat.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  in  Ck>nt. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

Kwikoaenok  ( Kvn^koaendx, '  those  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  village *).  A  gens  of  the 
Guauaenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Kwikooi.  A  Shuswap  village  at  the 
outlet  of  Adams  lake,  at  the  head  of 
Thompson  r.,  interiorof  British  Columbia; 
pop.,  with  Slahaltkam  (q.  v. ),  190  in  1904. 
Adanulake.— Can. Ind.Aff.,269. 1882.  Kwikooi'.— 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  sec.  n, 
44. 

Kwikpagmint  One  of  the  two  divisions 
into  which  Holmberg  divided  the  Ikog- 
miut  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  so 
named  because  they  inhabit  Kwikpak 
slouch  or  pass.  The  name  has  also  been 
apphed  to  the  Ikogmiut  generally. 
ifwikhpaf'emQt.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17,  1877.  Kwikhpigmut.— 
Dall,  Alaska,  407,  1870. 

Kwilalsliank  ( KvM-aic^-auk) .  A  former 
Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Kwilchana  (Qudltca^na,  sig.  doubtful). 
A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  the  Ntla- 
kyapamuk,  on  Nicola  lake,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  Ill  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
aDD^9.rs 

Eniaatin.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  302, 1893.  Koiltoa'na.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 1899.  Kui- 
Matin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  313,  1892.  aumshaatin.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  n,  166, 1901.  awiltoa'na.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  il.  174,  1900. 

Kwiloknk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  12  in 
1890. 

doiloohugamiut.— Eleventh  CeMiis,  Alaska,  164. 
1893. 

Kwilsieton.  A  division  of  the  Chasta 
on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  in  1854,  which  J.  O. 
Dorsey  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  thought  may  be 
identical  with  the  Kushetunne  of  the 
Tututni. 
auil-ti-eton.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1854),  23,  1873. 

Kwinak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  Ul- 
lage and  Moravian  mission  in  Alaska,  on 
the  E.  side  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  at  its  mouth; 
pop.  83  in  1880,  109  in  1890. 
Kwinak.— Siulchef  (1«26)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Dist.  Alaska,  1902.  Kwrgysobpainagmjut.— Holm- 
berg, Ethnog.  Skizz.,  6,  1855.  ftuinohaha.- Post- 
rout«  map,  1903.  Quinehaha.— Bruce,  Alaska, 
map,  1885.  QuinehaJxamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  53, 1881.  auinhaghamiut— Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  100,  1893. 

Kwineekoha  (Kmn-eek^-cha,  Mong 
body').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V.).— Morgan,  Anc,  Soc.,  172,  1877. 


Kwingyap.    The  Oak  clan  of  the  Am 

Shratry  of  the  Hopi. 
wi'BoW.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
Kwin-yap  wiin-w^— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
405,  1894 (V7ufl-ii^=* clan'),    auiagoi.— Bourke, 
Snake  Dance.  11 7, 1884. 

Kwitaetekeetto  {Ktms-aese-kees^-tOf 
*deer').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  v.). —Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Kwitchakntehin  ('people  of  the 
steppes').  A  Kutchin  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  between  Mackenzie  and  An- 
derson rs.,  lat.  68®,  British  America. 
Kodhell-T^i-Koattohiii.— Petitot.  Autourdu  lacdet 
Esclaves,  361, 1891  ( = '  people  of  the  margin  of  the 
sterile  Eskimo  lands' ).  Kutok'-a  katohla.- Ron, 
MS.  notes  on  Tlnne,  B.  A.E.  ( =•  people  in  a  coontry 
without  mountains').  Kwitoha-Kattehin.— Pe- 
titot.  Diet  D^nd-Dindji6,  xx,  1876.  Kwitehia- 
Kutoldn.— Petitot,  in  Bui.  Soc.  de  Q4og.  Paris, 
chart.  1876. 

KwinmpuB  (*bear  river  people').  A 
Paiute  tribe  formerly  living  in  the\*icinity 
of  Beaver,  s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  29  in  1873.— 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 
Cf.  Cumumhah. 

Kwohitsank.    See  Wovoka. 

Kwolan  {Kw(/lan,  *ear').  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  right  bank 
of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit,  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

.Kwoneatshatka.  An  unidentified  divi- 
sion of  the  Nootka  near  the  n.  end  of 
Vancouver  id. — Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI,  569,  1846. 

Kworatem.  A  locality  and  a  camp  or 
village  at  the  confluence  of  Klamath  and 
Salmon  rs.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  former  and  the  s.  bank  of  the  latter. 
The  name  is  not  Karok,  in  whose  terri- 
tory the  place  is  situated,  but  from  the 
Yurok  language  spoken  farther  down 
Klamath  r.  According  to  the  Yurok  cus- 
tom, Kworatem,  being  the  name  of  the 
place  nearest  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  was 
used  for  the  river  itself,  though  always 
with  the  addition  of  a  term  like  uwierwm, 
*  stream.*  The  name  Quoratem  was  er- 
roneously used  by  Gibbis  for  the  Karok 
Indians,  and  was  adopted  by  Powell  in 
the  adjectival  form  Quoratean  (q.  v.)  as 
the  name  of  the  linguistic  family  consti- 
tuted bv  the  Karok.  (a*  l.  k. ) 
Oor-a-tem.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4,  S2d 
Ck>nf7.,  spec,  seas ,  168,  1853.  Qooratem.— Oibfas 
nssi)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  151, 185S. 
Huoratems  — Ibid . 

Kwotoa.    A  division  of  the  Maidn  at 
Placerville,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal. 
Kwo-to'-a.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  315. 
1877.    auotoas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  in,  22, 
1874. 

Kwiichiclni(Arum''-K?i-?cu').  A  former 
Siuslaw  village  s.  of  Eugene  City,  Or^^ 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

Kwnlaithanik  {Kw^d-aV -cauAk).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  n.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Ekjrsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  229, 1890. 

Kwnlchichichefhk  {Kwiil'tci^'tci-tdtct). 
A  former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side 
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of  Yaquina  r.,  below  Elk  City,  ^reg;-- 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890. 

Kwnlhaiiimnioli  ( KwtU  -  hau^-  tin  -  niU/ ) . 
A  former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
Or^. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

KwnUsit  ( KwU'li^-ifU ) .  A  former  Alsea 
village  on  tne  s.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890. 

Kwnllaith  ( KtiriU-  lau/ ) .  A  former  Ya- 
Quina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  922,  1890. 

Kwnllakhtanik  {KwiU'-laq-Vau'tk).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Greg. — iS^rsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

KwTilXBtdjai(Kw&!-]»aV'yd).  A  former 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Greg. — Dor- 
sey in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 1890. 

Kwnxmnmis  (Kwtin^-nii-mls^ ) .  A  former 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890. 

Kwntathlkhiiiitiixme  (*  people  who  eat 
mussels*).  A  former  village  of  the  Tu- 
tutni.  Kautz,  in  1855,  placed  it  at  the 
mouth  of  Mussel  cr.,  5  m.  s.  of  Mt  Hum- 
bug, Greg.  In  1854  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495, 
1855)  it  numbered  27  persons.  If  any 
survive  they  live  on  Siletz  res.,  Greg. 
Co-Mott-hea-ten.— Kautz,  MS.  Toutouten  Census, 
B.  A.  E.,  1856.  CoMtooI.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  217.  1856.  Comilhentan.— Schoolcraft,  lod. 
Tribes,  vi.  702, 1857.  Coiulhenten.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  June  8.  1860.  Oosutheuten.— Parrish  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  496,  1855.  Oo-sutt-heu-tan.— 
Ibid.,  496.  jLo-»ul-te-me.— Gibb«,  MS.  on  coast 
tribes,  B.  A.  E.  Kwda-a^'  qdn  ^films'.— Dorsey  in 
Joor.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  288, 1890. 

Kwntkwemnt  (K^tvUs^'k'we-miii/).  A 
former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Kwnticlmntthe  {KwHt^-ii-icun^'i'^).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Greg.— Ik)r8ey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  229,  1890. 

KyakyaU.  The  Eagle  clan  of  the  Zufii 
of  New  Mexico. 

K*vii'k*yfili-kwe.~Cu8hing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
368, 1896  (itu'e-  *  people ' ) . 

Kyalishi-atenna  {K'yalishi-Ateuna, 
*  those  of  the  westernmost' ).  A  phratry 
embracing  the  Suski  (Coyote)  and  Poye 
(Chaparral-cock)  clans  of  the  Zui^i  of 
New  Mexico.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Kyamaiin  {Kyd-maV-m).  A  former 
AIs^  village  at  the  mouth  of  Alsea  r., 
Gr^.,  on  the  n.  side. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  229,  1890. 

Kyamakyakwe  ( *  snail-shell  houses ' ) . 
A  massive  ruined  pueblo,  built  of  lava 
blocks,  situated  47  m.  s.  s.  w.  of  Zuili,  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Zufii  tradition  this 
settlement,  together  with  Pikyaiawanand 
Kyatsutuma,  was  the  northernmost  home 
of  the  Snail  people,  whose  dance  is  an- 


nually performed  by  members  of  the 
Black-corn  clan  of  the  Zufii,  who  claim 
descent  from  the  Kyamakyakwe  people. 
The  towns  mentioned  formed  the  north- 
em  outposts  of  the  **  Kingdom  of  Mar- 
ata"  (see  Matyaia)^  and  were  conquered 
by  the  Zufii  prior  to  Coronado's  visit  in 
1540,  the  **Com  captives'*  being  spared 
on  account  of  their  ceremonies  and  their 
advancement  in  agriculture,  (f.  h.  c.) 
Oha-ma-kU. — Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
1, 100, 1891.    Kjamakyakwe.— Gushing,  infn,  1892. 

Kyana.  The  extinct  Water  clan  of  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

E'yaiut-kwe.— Gushing  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  868, 
1896  (lru?e=' people'). 

Kyatiikya  (K^ydtiik^ya^  *  water  drops 
come  out*).  A  ruined  pueblo  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canyon  opposite  the  e.  end 
of  Thunder  mt.,  near  Zufii,  N.  Mex.;  so 
named  because  the  water  on  which  its 
inhabitants  depended  oozed  from  the  can- 
yon walls.  (p.  H.  c.) 
Ohat-e-oha.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
I,  100, 1891.     K'yitiik'ya.— Gushing,  infn,  1892. 

Kyatsutuma  (K^yd-tsu-tu-may  *town  of 
the  dewdrops* ).  A  former  town  which, 
with  Kyamakyakwe  and  Pikyaiawan, 
was  the  northernmost  home  of  the  Snail 
people  and  one  of  the  outposts  or  strong- 
holos  of  Matyata  (q.  v. ),  which  were  con- 
quered by  the  Zufii  in  late  prehistoric 
times.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Kyanknhu  ( Kyau^-ku-hu ) .  A  former  Ya- 
quina village  on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina  r., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Kyawana-tehnatsana  {K^yAwana-Uhua- 
tsann^  *  little  gatewaj^  of  Zufii  river* ).  A 
prehistoric  Zufii  village,  now  in  ruins, 
about  7  m.  k.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  on  a  mesa 
above  the  ** gateway,'*  whence  its  name. 
Oha-wa-na.— Fewlces  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
I.  100.  1891.  Ky-a-wa-na  Teboa-tsana.— Ibid.,  96. 
K'yawanaTehua-tMuia.— Gushing,  Zufii  FolkTales, 
297,  1901. 

Kyekykyenok  (K'ek'k'^endx).  A  gens 
of  the  Awaitlala,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Kyiahl.    The    Crow    clan    of    Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.     A  corresponding  clan 
existed  at  the  former  related  pueblo  of 
Pecos. 
Kyia'hl+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  850, 1896 

i Pecos  name;     +  =  (mA,    or    taadgh,  'people'), 
lyialiih.— Ibid.  (Jemez  name). 

Kynnggang.    The  Hawk  clan  of   San 
Ildefonso  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
KyuBga<^td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  851, 
1896  (W<ki=' people^). 

Kyunn.  The  Corn  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  at  the  former  related  pueblo  of 
Pecos. 

Kyujiu'+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  349,  1896 
(Pecos  form:  -}-=<mA,  or  tmdsh,  'people').  Kyu- 
nutsa-duUi.— Ibid.  (Jemez  form) . 

Kynqnot.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Kyuquot 
sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  305 
in  1902,  281  in  1904.  Its  principal  vil- 
lages are  Aktese  and  Kukamukamees. 
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Oayoquitt.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  136.  1857.  Cayu- 
quet«.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  77,  1H49.  Kayo'kath.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  31,  1890.  Kayo- 
kuaht.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Kyo«-cut.— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  251.  1861.    Ky-u-kaht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 

Swan,  MS., 3-  A.  E.    Ky-wk-aht.— Can.  fnrf.  Aff. 


..*?. 


276,1894.    Ky-uk-ahU.— Ibid.,  52, 1875.   Kyuguot.- 


188,  1883.    Ky-yoh-quaht.— Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308, 
1868. 

Kyuwatkal  (Kyu^-wdt-kdl).  A  former 
Yaquina  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Laalaksentaio.  A  gens  of  the  true  Kwa- 
kiutl,  embracing  the  subdivisions  I^aal- 
aksentaio,  Alkunwea,  and  Hehametawe. 
Laa'laqtEnt'aio.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  M,  1890.  La'alaxsEnt'aio.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mu8.  1895,  330,  1897.  Lalachsenfaio.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  6,  131. 1887.' 

Labor,  Division  of.  The  common  im- 
pression that  the  Indian  woman  was  a 
mere  slave  and  drudge  for  her  husband 
is  an  error  due  to  ignorance  of  the  Indian 
division  of  labor  in  accordance  with  the 
necessities  of  savage  life.  Briefly  stated, 
it  was  the  man's  business  to  provide  meat 
and  skins  from  the  forest  and  plain  and 
to  protect  the  home  from  enemies,  while 
the  woman  attended  to  the  household 
duties  of  preparing  the  food,  arranging 
the  house  interior,  and  caring  for  the 
children.  The  preparation  of  the  food 
implied  also  the  principal  work  of  culti- 
vation among  the  agricultural  tribes,  with 
the  bringing  of  the  wood  and  water, 
while  household  work  included  the  mak- 
ing of  pottery,  basketry,  and  mats.  The 
men  themselves  frequently  made  their 
own  buckskin  dress,  and  almost  always 
their  ceremonial  costume.  Among  the 
Pueblos  the  greater  part  of  the  buckskin 
clothing,  including  leggings  and  mocca- 
sins, for  both  sexes,  was  made  by  the 
men.  The  heavier  part  of  the  Pueblo 
weaving  also  was  the  work  of  the  men, 
the  women  confining  themselves  for  the 
greater  part  to  the  production  of  belts 
and  other  small  pieces.  Among  the 
Navaho,  on  the  other  hand,  the  weaving 
work  was  about  evenly  divided.  The 
men  fashioned  their  weapons,  and  the 
articles  of  more  laborious  construction, 
as  stone  hatchets,  canoes,  fish  weirs,  etc. 
As  tribes  were  constantly  at  war  one  with 
another  and  the  pursuit  of  game  carried 
the  hunter  into  disputed  territory,  the' 
first  business  of  every  man  was  to  be  a 
warrior,  forever  on  the  alert  for  dan- 
ger. This  condition  left  him  very  little 
leisure  for  other  pursuits  excepting  dur- 
ing the  season  when  his  enemies  also 
were  unable  to  travel.  His  wife,  recog- 
nizing this  fact,  took  up  her  share  of 
the  burden  cheerfully,  and  would  have 
scorned  as  effeminatt^  the  hus})and  who 
took  any  other  view  of  the  situation. 
Among  the  more  sedentary  and  agricul- 
tural tribes,  whore  the  j>rocuring  of  food 
did  not  necessitate  hostile  collision  with 
other  tribes,  the  men  usually  did  their 


fair  share  of  the  home  work,  laboring  in 
the  fields  together  with  the  women.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  man  as- 
sumed the  dangerous  duty,  the  woman 
the  safer  routine  work.  The  frequent 
sacrifice  ordeals,  intended  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  gods  of  the  tribe,  were  borne 
almost  entirely  by  the  men,  the  part  of 
the  women  being  chiefly  that  of  applaud- 
ing spectators.  The  woman  remained 
mistress  of  the  home,  and  in  spite  of  the 
variety  of  her  duties,  the  number  of 
women's  games  furnish  testimony  that 
she  enjoyed  her  leisure  in  her  own  way. 
See  Popular  fallacies,  Woinen,     (j.  m.  ) 

Labrets.  Ornaments  worn  in  holes  that 
are  pierced  through  the  lips.  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  notes  of  Indians  of  the  Texas  coast: 
"They  likewise  have  the  net  her  lip  bored, 
and  within  the  same  tliey  carry  a  piece  of 
thin  cane  about  half  a  finger  thick."  It 
is  quite  certain  that  this  custom  prevailed 
for  some  distance  inland  along  the  Colo- 
rado r.  of  Texas  and  in  neighboring  re- 
gions, while  large  labrets  were  also  found 
by  Gushing  among  the  remains  on  the 
w'.  coast  of  Florida.  Outside  of  this  re- 
gion they  were  almost  restricted  to  an 
area  in  the  N.  W.,  the  habitat  of  the 
Aleut,  Haida,  Heiltsuk,  Tlingit,  Tsim- 
shian,  and  Eskimo  tribes,  extending 
from  Dean  inlet  to  Anderson  r.  on  the 
Arctic  coast.  They  were  also  adopted 
by  some  of  the  w^tern  Athapascans. 
Here  the  lower  lip  alone  was  pierced. 
While  the  southern  tribes  made  a  single 
aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  lip,  and 
consequently  used  but  one  labret,  the 
Aleut  and  Eskimo  usually  punctured 
a  hole  below  each  corner  of  tne  mouth 
and  inserted  two.  Moreover,  amon;?  the 
southern  tribes  the  ornament  was  worn 
only  by  women,  while  Aleut  men  used 
it  occasionally  and  Eskimo  men  more 
and  more  generally,  as  one  proceeded 
northward,  until  beyond  the  Yukon  the 
use  of  labrets  was  confined  to  males. 
Among  the  Haida,  Heiltsuk,  Tlingit^  and 
Tsimshian  the  labret  was  a  mark  of  high 
birth,  superseding  in  this  respect  theheacl- 
flattening  of  the  tribes  living  farther  s. 
The  piercing  was  consequently  done  dur- 
ing potlatches,  a  small  aperture  being 
bored  first,  which  was  en  laired  from  year 
to  year  until  it  sometimes  became  so  great 
that  the  lip  proper  was  re<iuced  to  a  nar- 
row ribbon,  which  was  liable  to  break, 
and  sometimes  did.  The  labrets  were 
made  of  wood,  stone,  bone,  or  aba  lone 
shell,  often  inlaid,  and  present  two  gen- 
eral tvpes,  namely,  a  long  piece  inserted 
into  the  lip  at  one  end,  or  a  round  or 
oval  stud  hollowed  on  each  side  and 
protruding  but  slightly  from  the  face. 
George  Dixon  noted  one  of  this  latter 
type  that  was  3i  in.  long  by  2f  in.  broad. 
The  last  labrets  used  were  small  plugs  of 
silver,  and  the   custom  has  now  been 
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3ntirely  abandoned.  On  account  of  the 
ise  of  these  ornaments  the  Tlingit  were 
ailed  Koloech  bjr  their  northern  neigh- 
bors and  the  Russians,  whence  the  name 
Koluschan,  adopted  for  the  linguistic 
?tock. 

Among  the  Eskimo  and  Aleut  bone 
abrets  predominate<l,  though  some  very 
jrecious  specimens  were  of  jade.  They 
vere  shaped  like  buttons  or  studs,  or,  in 
he  case  of  some  worn  by  women,  like 
ackles.  The  lips  of  men*  were  pierced 
mly  at  puberty,  and  the  holes  were  en- 
arged  successively  by  means  of  plugs. 


LABRET8,  WESTERN   ESKIMO.        (nELSOn) 


hich  were  often  strung  together  after- 
ard  and  preservetl.  For  further  illustra- 
3n  of  the  use  of  labret**,  see  AdominenL 
Consult  Ball  (1)  in  3<l  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
;84,  (2)  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  1877; 
awson,  Rep.  on  Queen  Charlotte  Ids., 
eol.  Surv.  Canada,  1880;  Murdoch  in 
h  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th 
3p.  B.  A.  E.,  1899.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Lacame.   A  province  visite<l  bv  Moscoso, 

De  Soto's  expedition,  toward  the  ch^j^e 

the  year  1542;  probably  in  s.  w.  Ar- 
insas. 

Mune.— Biedma  (1544)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
.,  II,  108. 1850.    Laoane.— Qentl.of  Elvasin  Hak- 
^-t  Soc.  Pub.,  IX,  135, 1851. 
Lacayamn.    Two    former    Chumashan 
Uages,  one  on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  the  other 

Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
oayamu.— I'aylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  July 

1863.    Luouyumu,— Bancroft.  Native  Races,  i, 
',  1874. 


Lao  Court  Oreilles.  A  Chippewa  band, 
named  from  the  lake  on  which  they 
lived,  at  the  headwaters  of  Chippewa  r.. 
in  Sawyer  co.,  Wis.  In  1852  they  formed 
a  part  of  the  Betonukeengainubejig  divi- 
sion of  the  Chippewa,  and  in  1864  were 
assigned  a  reservation.  In  1905  they 
were  officially  reported  to  number  1,214, 
to  whom  lands  had  been  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty. 

Lao  Court  d'OreiUe  band.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  254, 1877. 
Lac  Court  Oreille  band.— U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  x,  223, 1854. 
Lao  Court  Oriellee.— La  Puinte  treaty  (1854)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  224,  1873.  Lao  Court.  OrvUie.— 
Fitch  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  28,  IS-^iS.  Lao  Couter- 
eille.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,v, 
191. 1885.     OtUwa  lake  men.— Ibid.,  89. 

Lachaltap.  A  village  of  the  Hwotso- 
tenne  on  Bulkley  r.,  Srit.  Col.;  pop.  157 
in  1904. 

Laohalsap.--Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  70,  1902.  Laok- 
aUap.— n>id.,  1903,  pt.  2,  73, 1904.  Morioetown.— 
IbicL,  70, 1902. 

Laokawanna.  A  variety  of  coal.  From 
[jackaxmnna,  the  name  of  a  tributary  of 
the  Su.«<quehanna  and  a  county  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  represents /<;c/iauM;anne  in 
the  Lenape  (Delaware)  dialect,  signifying 
*  th%  stream  forks ' ;  from  lechau,  *  fork ' , 
and -/mn?i€,  ^stream,*  *river\  (a.  f.  c.) 

Laokawaxen  ( Lechauw^ksinky  *  the  forks 
of  the  road').  Mentioned  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Geog.,;i,  565,  1787)  as  a  former  In- 
dian (Delaware?)  settlement  on  the  e. 
branch  of  Delaware  r. ,  Pa.  The  e.  branch 
of  the  Delaware  is  in  New  York,  and  the 
settlement,  if  ever  existinj^,  was  probably 
on  Lacka waxen  cr.,  a  tributary  of  the 
Delaware  in  n.  e.  Pennsylvania.  Hecke- 
welder  (Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  iv,  359, 
1834)  mentions  this  as  the  Delaware  name 
for  two  places,  one  in  Wayne  co.  and  the 
other  in  Northampton  co.',  Pa. 
Leohavaksein.— Alcedo,  op.  cit.  Leohawaxen.— 
Heckewelder,  op.  cit. 

LacroBse.     See  Ball  play, 

Ladlea.— See  Dishes,  Gourds,  Receptacles. 

Lady  Rebecca.     See  Pocahontas. 

Laenakhuma  ( IjOLe^nuxnma ) .  Given  by 
Boas  (Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131, 1887) 
as  the  ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the  Quat- 
sino;  also  applied  to  the  gens  itself. 

La  Fleeohe,  Franoie.  Son  of  Estaoi^za, 
or  Joseph  La  Flesche,  former  head  chief 
of  the  Omaha,  born  in  Thurston  co., 
Nebr.,  Dec.  25,  1857.  He  attended  the 
Presbyterian  mission  school  on  the  Omaha 
res.,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
later  education.     In  1878-79  he  accom- 

Eanied  the  Ponca  chief  Standing  Bear  on 
is  eastern  tour  and  interpreted  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  wrongs  his  people  nad 
suffered  in  the  removal  from  their  home 
in  South  Dakota.  During  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  Ponca  removal  by  a  committee 
of  the  r.  S.  Senate  he  served  again  as  in- 
terpreter and  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  chairman  by  the  impartial  manner 
in    which  he  performed  his  work.     In 
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1881,  when  Hon.  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  called  Mr 
La  Flesche  to  Washington  and  gave 
him  a  position  in  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  where  he  remains.  In  1893  he 
was  graduated  from  the  National  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  The  memory  of  the 
tribal  life  of  his  childhood  stimulated  him 
to  study  his  people,  for  which  his  father's 
position  gave  him  unusual  advantage. 
His  mastery  of  English  has  enabled  him 
accurately  to  set  forth  the  results  of  his 
ethnological  investigations,  in  which  he 
is  still  actively  engaged.  His  published 
writings  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-loreand  other  scientific  pe- 
riodicals, in  the  "Study  of  Omaha  Indian 
Music,"  by  Alice  C.  Fletcher  (Peabody 
Museum  Pub. ) ,  and  in  popular  magazi  nes. 
He  is  the  author  also  of  **The  Middle 
Five, ' '  a  book  giving  the  story  of  his  school 
da}[s.  Mr  La  Flet^che  has  made  ethno- 
logical collections  for  the  University  of 
Berlin,  the  University  of  California,  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology,  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association 
and  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington.  In  1906  Mr  La  Flesche 
married  Miss  Rosa  Bourassa,  of  Chip- 
pewa descent.  (a.  c.  f.) 

La  Flesche,  Snsette.    See  Bright  Eyes. 

Lagcay.     A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Laoo.— Taylor    in   Cal.    P'arraer,  Apr.   24,   18C3. 
Lagcay.— Ibid. 

Lagrimafl  de  San  Pedro  (Span. :  *  tears  of 
St  Peter ' ) .  A  f ormergroup  of  Alchedoina 
rancherias,  on  or  near  the  Rio  Colorado, 
in  California,  more  than  50  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They  were 
visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco 
Garces  in  1776.— Garces,  Diary,  427, 1900. 

Laguna  ( Span. :  *  lagoon ' ,  on  account  of 
a  large  pond  west  of  the  pueblo;  aborigr- 
inal  name  Ka-waik^,  an  old  Kertsan 
word  of  unknown  signification).  A  Ke- 
resan  tribe  whose  principal  pueblo,  which 
bears  the  same  popular  name,  is  situated 
on  the  s.  bank  of  San  Jos6  r.,  Valencia 
CO.,  N.  Mex.,  about  45  m.  w.  of  Albu- 
querque. It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission,  dating  from  its  estal)- 
lishment  an  a  pueblo  in  July,  1699,  and 
having  Acoma  as  a  visita  after  1 782.  The 
lands  of  the  Lagunas  consist  of  a  Spanish 

fjrant  of  125,225  acres,  mostly  of  desert 
and.  The  Laguna  people  are  composed  of 
19  clans,  as  follows,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  extinct:  Kohaia  (Bear), 
Ohshahch  (Sun), Chopi  (Badger),  Tyami 
(Eagle),  Skurshka (Water-snake),  Sqowi 
(Rattlesnake),  Tsushki  (Coyote),  Yaka 
(Corn;  divided  into  Kochinish-yaka,  or 


Yellow-com,  and  Kukinish-yaka,  or  Red- 
corn  ) ,  Site  ( Water) ,  Tsina  ( Turkey ) ,  Kak- 
han  (Wolf),  Hatsi  (Earth)*,  Mokaigch 
(Mountain lion)*  Shawiti  (Parrot),  Snu- 
wimi  (Turquoise),  Shiaska  (Chaparral- 
cock),  Kurtsi  (Antelope),  Meyo  ( Lizard) , 
Hapai  (Oak).  Most  of  the  clans  consti- 
tute phratral  grou{)e,  as  follows:  ( 1 )  Bear, 
Badger,  Coyote,  and  Wolf;  (2)  Mountain- 
lion  and  Oak;  (3)  Water-snake,  Rattle- 
snake, Lizard,  and  Earth;  (4)  Antelope 
and  Water.  According  to  Laguna  traai- 
tion,  the  Bear,  Eagle,  Water,  Turkey,  and 
Com  clans,  together  with  some  members 
of  the  Coyote  clan,  came  originally  from 
Acoma;  the  Badger,  Parrot,  Chaparral- 
cock,  and  Antelope  clans,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Co  vote  clan,  came  from  Zafii; 
the  Sun  people  originated  probably  in 
San  Felipe;  the  Water-snake  in  Sia;  the 
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Rattlesnake  probably  in  Oraibi;  the  Wolf 
and  Turquoise  in  Sandia;  the  Earth  clan 
in  Jemez;  the  Mountain-lion  and  Oak 
people  claim  to  have  come  from  Mt  Tay- 
lor; the  Lizard  clan  is  of  unknown  origin. 
Laguna  therefore  is  not  only  the  most 
recent  of  the  New  Mexican  pueblos,  but 
its  inhabitants  are  of  mixed  ori^n,  being 
com  posed  of  at  least  four  linguistic  stocks — 
Keresan,  Tanoan,  Shoshonean,  and  Zu- 
fiian.  It  is  said  that  formerly  the  people 
were  divided  into  two  social  groups,  or 
phratries,  known  as  Kapaits  and  Kayo- 
masho,  but  these  are  now  practically  po- 
litical parties,  one  progressive,  the  other 
conservative.  Until  1871  the  tribe  occu- 
pied, except  during  the  summer  season, 
the  single  pueblo  of  Laguna,  but  this  vil- 
lage is  gradually  becoming  denopulated, 
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the  inhabitants  establishing  permanent 
residences  in  tlie  former  summer  villages 
of  Gasa  Blanca,  Oubero,  Hasatch,  Paguate. 
Encinal,  Santa  Ana,  Paraje,  Tsiama,  ana 
Puertecito.  Of  these,  Paguate  is  the  old- 
est and  most  populous,  containing  350  to 
400  inhabitants  in  1891.  Former  villages 
were  Shinats  and  Shunaiki.  The  Laguna 
people  numbered  1,384  in  1906.  See 
Keresan  Family^  Moquino,  Pueblos,  RitOy 
ShumasUschay  and  the  villages  above 
named.  (f.  w.  h.) 

BiiraL— Qatschet.  Isleta  MS.  vocab..  1885  (Lsleta 
name  of  pueblo).  Bi^ride.— Ibid.  (pi.  Bi^rnin; 
Isleta  name  of  j>eople).  Ka-hua-i-ko.— Jouven- 
ceau  in  Calh.  Plon.,  i,  no.  9.  13,  1906.  Kairai- 
koma.— Kingsley.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  183,  1885. 
Xaiwaika.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  30,  1891 
(Hop!  name  of  pueblo).  Kan-Ayko. - Loew  in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  app.  LL.  178,  1875  (Laguna 
name  of  pueblo,n=u).  ICa-uay-ko. — Bandelierln 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  260, 1890  (Laguna  name  of 
pueblo).  Kawlhykaka.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the 
Hopl.  11,  1895  (Hopl  name).  Kawaihkaa.— Ibid., 
143.  KawaflC.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1896 
(Laguna  name  of  pueblo).  Ka-waik'.— ten  Kate, 
Synonymic.  7,  1884  (Laguna  name  of  pueblo). 
Ka-wask&'.— Ibid.  Kawaikama.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (Santa  Ana  name  of  tribe). 
Kawaikime.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  230. 1885 

i Laguna  name  of  tribe).  Kawaik'-ka-me.— ten 
[ale,  Synonymic, 7. 1884  (Laguna  name  of  tribe). 
Kawaikome.— Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  6(M,  Aug. 
1880  (mentioned  distinctly  from  Laguna).  K6- 
iks.— Lummls,  Man  who  Married  the  Moon,  202. 
1894  ( native  name  of  Laguna) .  Ko-st^e.— Loew  in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,839. 1879  (given  as  proper 
naine  of  pueblo).  &ahkweal— Hodge,  Held 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  189d  (Isleta and Sandia name:  see 
Bierat^  above).  K*3ra-na-thlana-kwe.— Cashing, 
inf 'n,  1891  (Zunl  name:  *  people  of  the  great  pool 
or  pond').  Lacana.—Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv. 
Rep.,  viT,  405. 1879  (misprint)*.  Lagoona.—Gal latin 
in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s..  xxvii,  297.  1851. 
Lagnna.— MS.  of  1702  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  v,  189.  1890;  Villa-vSefior,  Theatro 
Am.,  pi-  2,421.  1748.  Lagime.— Gatschet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  263,  Apr.  1882.  Lagunes.— Simpson  in 
Rep.  Sec.  War.  150, 1850.  Lagunians.— ten  Broeck 
(18o2)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  81,  88.  18M. 
la  hacpna.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  443, 
1860rLayma.— ten  Broeck  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tnb2s,  IV.  77. 1854  (misprint).  Saguna.— Klelt  In 
Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  v.  584,  1874  (misprint).  San 
JoM  da  la  Laguna.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867. 
213. 1868  (misidon  name).  San  Josef  de  La  Laguna. — 
AJencaater  (1806)  in  Prince,  N.  Mex.,  37,  1883. 
Saguna. — Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map.  1810  (misprint). 
Sitsim^.— GaU^het  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  263.  Apr. 
1882  (Laguna  name  for  themselves).  Taguna. — 
Wallace.  Loind  of  the  Pueblr s,  45, 1888  (misprint). 
To-f*n'-ne'.— ten  Kate, Synonymic, 6,  1884  ('much 
water':  Navaho  name).  Toiginne.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  In  N.  A.,  231. 1885  (Navaho  name).  Tnxh- 
laai.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (Navaho 
name  of  people). 

Laguna.  A  Porno  band  on  the  w. 
shore  of  Clear  lake,  Cal.— Revere,  Tour 
of  Duty,  120, 1849.  See  Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Laguna.  A  Diegueilo  village  in  w.  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.  (Jackson  and  Kinney, 
Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  24, 1883).  The  name  is 
now  applied  to  one  of  the  so-called  Campo 
reservations,  comprising 320 acres,  mostly 
of  desert  land,  and  containing  only  5  in- 
habitants in  1906  ( Kelsey,  Rep.,  25, 1906). 

Lahanna.  A  name  applied  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805toabodyof  Indians,  said  to 
number  2,000  in  120  houses,  on  both  sides  of 
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Columbia  r.  about  Clarke's  fork.  This  is 
in  the  country  of  the  Pend  d'Oreilles  and 
Senijextee,  but  Lahanna  corresponds  to 
no  known  division. 

Lahama.^Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  314,  1882  (mis- 
quoting Morse).  Lahanna.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  H,  475, 1814.  La-haana.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi.  119. 1905. 

Lahani  (Ld^qaui),  A  village  of  the 
Nicomen  tribe  of  Cowichan  at  the  mouth 
of  Wilson  cr.,  on  the  s.  side  of  Eraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
454,  1894. 

Lahoocat.  Mentioned  bv 
Clark  as  an  old  Arikara  villa| 
in  1797,  abandoned  about  1? 
situated  on  an  island  in  Missouri  r.,  below 
the  present  Cheyenne  River  agency,  S. 
Dak.,  and  when  occupied  consisted  of  17 
lodges  arranged  in  a  circle  and  walled. 
Lahoooat— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i.  97,  1814. 
La  hoo  eatt— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark.  1. 179, 
1904. 

Laidukatuwiwait  ( LaV-du-ka-tu-wi- 
wait).  A  Paviotso  band  formerly  living 
about  the  sink  of  the  Humboldt,  in  w. 
Nevada.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Laimon.  Venegas  (Hist  Cal.,  i,  55, 
1759)  states  that  the  Indians  of  Loreto- 
Concho  mission  have  specific  names  for 
the  tribes  of  Lower  California  according 
to  the  regions  occupied  by  them,  as  the 
Edu,  Eduu,  or  Edues  in  the  s.;  that 
they  call  themselves  Monquis,  and  those 
N.  of  Loreto  are  called  Laymones;  the 
latter  are  in  fact  Cochimi,  the  Edues  vir- 
tually Pericui,  though  both,  the  Edues 
and  the  Laymones,  contain  some  tribes  of 
the  Monquis.  Cagnaguetand  Kadakaman 
are  given  as  I^imon  divisions. 
Lamoinet.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18. 1860. 
Layamon.— Latham  In  Trans.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond., 
88,1856.  Laymon.— Prichard,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  li, 
553, 1855.  Lajm6na.— Baegert  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1864, 393, 1865.  Laymones.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  I, 
55, 1759.  Limonies.— Taylor  in  Browne.  Res.  Pae. 
Slope,  app.,  54, 1869. 

Lajas  (Span.:  *  stone  slabs,*  translation 
of  the  native  name).  A  Tepehuane 
pueblo,  of  900  inhabitants,  in  the  ex- 
treme N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic, 
Mexico,  about  lat.  23®.  Ion.  105®.  The 
children  of  the  town,  who  prior  to  about 
1890  had  never  seen  a  white  person,  are 
now  instructed  in  Spanish  ana  the  rudi- 
ments of  civilization  and  Christianity. 
Eityam.—Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1, 457, 1902 
(native  name).  Li^aa.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Ge<^., 
319. 1864.  San  Franoiseo  Lajaa.— Ibid,  (full  Span- 
ish name). 

La  Joya  ( Span. :  *  the  jewel ' ) .  A  Luiseilo 
village  N.  of  San  Luis  Rev,  in  San  Die^ 
CO.,  Cal.,  from  which  180  Indians  are  said 
to  have  been  present  at  the  Temecula 
meeting  in  1865  (Ix)vett  in  Rep.  Ind. 
Aff.,  124,  1865).  The  settlement  is  now 
on  Potrero  res.,  75  m.  from  Mission  Tule 
River  aj?ency. 

La  Jolla.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission 
Inds..  29, 1M83.  La  Joya.— Hayes  (1850)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460, 1882. 
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Lajuolm.  A  former  Chumaahan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Lake  Indians.  A  term  used  by  English 
writers  of  the  18th  (^ntury  to  designate 
the  Indians  living  on  the  great  lakes,  es- 
pecially the  Chippewa  and  the  Ottawa. 

Lakisnmne.  A  village  of  California 
whose  language,  according  to  Pinart, 
showed  differences  from  that  of  the  Cholo- 
vone  (Mariposan  stock),  but  was  under- 
stood by  tnem.  If  not  related  to  the 
Cholovone,  this  village  was  probably 
Moquelumnan. 

Laoqueaumne.— Pinart,  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1880.  LakUumne.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 
1874.     Sakiaimme.— Ibid. 

Lakknlzap  ('on  the  town*).  A  mod- 
em Chimmesyan  town,  founded  in  1872 
by  a  Mr  Green  from  Niska,  the  inhabit- 
ants having  been  drawn  from  the  villages 
of  Kitaix  and  Kitkahta.  Pop.  183  in 
1902,  145  in  1904. 

(Greenville.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1889,  272  (name 
given  by  whites).  Kaeh-ala-ap.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq..  XIX,  281,  1897  (misquoted  from  Can. 
Ind.  Aff.).  Laohalsap.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  416, 1898. 
Lack-al-Mtp.— Ibid.,  272,  1889.  Lak-kul-«ap.— Dor- 
sey  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  281,  1897. 

Laklonkst  (Jjaolo^nkst).  A  Niska  divi- 
sion of  the  I^ksfeivek  clan,  living  in  the 
town  of  Kitwinhilk,  on  Nass  r.,  Brit. 
Col. -Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  49,  1895. 

Lakmint.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a 
western  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in 
Oregon.  They  are  now  on  ( i  rande  Ronde 
res.,  where  they  were  otiicially  state^l  to 
number  28  in  1905.  They  are  steadily 
decreasing.  The  following  were  Lakmiut 
bands  as  ascertained  by  (»at«chet  in  1877: 
Ampalamuvu,  Chantkaip,  Chei)enafa, 
Mohawk,  Tsalakmiut,  Tsampiak,  Tsan- 
tatawa,  and  Tsantuisha. 
AlakJhna'yuk.— Qatschet,  Alfalatl  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Atfalati  name).  Chelukamanohes. — Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1864,  503.  1865.  Obelukimaukct.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
221,  1861.  Lfloniuk.  —  GatMchet  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xii,  213,  1899.  Lakmiut.— (iat««ohet, 
Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1877  (own  name).  Luck- 
a-mi-ute.— Pres.  Mess.,  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  39. 32d  Cong., 
l8t  sess.,  2, 1852.  Lucluunuke.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856,  196,  1857.  Luokamutet.— Keane  in 
Stanford.Compend., 519, 1878.  Luokiamut.— x^mith 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  56, 1875.  luckiamute.— Vi('t^)r  in 
Overland  Monthly,  vii,  316,  1871.  Luokimiute.— 
McClane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  184. 1887.  Luokimute.— 
Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  62.  1868. 
Lukcipayuk.— (iatMchet.  Atfalati  .MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Atfalati  name).  Saokanoir.— Sohooleraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  701,  1857  (after  Lane).  Suohamier.— 
Ibid.,  689.  Suck-a-micr.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
161, 18,50. 

Lakaeel  (/>a7«^W,  'on  the  ocean').  A 
Niska  division  belonging  to  the  Kanhada 
clan,  livinj?  in  the  townsof  Andepuale  and 
Kitlakdamix  on  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Boas 
in  10th  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tril)esCan.,  49,  1895. 

Lakflkiyek  { FxufskV ifek^  'on  the  eajjle'). 
One  of  the  4  ('himmesyan  clans.  Local 
subdivisions  l)earinp  the  same  name  are 
found  in  the  Niska  towns  of  I^akknlzap 
and  Kitlakdamix,  and  in  the  Kitksantown 


of  Kit wingach.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tri])es  Can.,  49,  50,  1895. 

Laktiaktl  ( Lar^r  id'tU) .  A  Niska  divi- 
sion of  the  Lakyebo  ( Wolf)  clan,  settled  in 
the  town  of  Kitwinshilk,  on  Nai«  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
49,  1895. 

Laktsemelik  {^LaqUi^E^n^ltHj  *on  the 
beaver*).  A  Niska  division  of  the  Lak- 
skiyek  elan,  living  in  the  town  of  Kitlak- 
damix, on  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  10th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49,  1895. 

Lakungida  (perhaps a  Haida name).  A 
Niska  town  near  the  mouth  of  Nass  r., 
Brit.  Col.  In  1870  its  inhabitants  ex- 
ceeded 400,  but  in  1897  it  containe<i  not 
more  than  50. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Antiq., 
XIX,  279,  1897. 

Lakweip  (Niska:  Laq^uyVp,  *on  the 
prairie.* — Boas).  An  isolated  Athapas- 
can tribe,  related  to  the  Tahltan,  formerly 
living  on  Portland  canal,  Alaska,  but  hav- 
ing Quarreled  with  the  Niska  are  now  on 
the  nead waters  of  Stikine  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  chief  village  is  (junakhe. 
Lackwcii»,— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  563.  1870. 
Laq'uyi'p.— Boaa  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  (Jan.. 
34,  18'.>5.  Haqkyina.— Ibid.  (Tsetsaut  name:  'on 
the  other  side'). 

Lakyebo  ( Laqkyeboj  *  on  the  wolf  * ) .  One 
of  the  4  clans  into  which  all  the  Chimme- 
syan are  divided.  The  name  is  applied 
spi'cifically  to  various  local  subdivisions 
as  well,  there  being  one  such  in  the  Niska 
town  of  Lakkulza^  and  another  in  the 
Kitksan  town  of  Kishpiyeoux. — Boas  in 
10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  49, 50, 1895. 

Lalauitlela  {lA^lduiLslny  *  always  cross- 
ing the  sea* ).  A  gens  of  the  Tlatlasikoala, 
subdivided  into  the  Gvegyote  and  Hahe- 
kolatl.— Boas  in  Rep.  i^ai  Mus.  1895, 329, 
1897. 

Lamafloonson.  One  of  several  tribes  or 
bands  displaced  from  their  homes  in  St 
Mary  and  Charles  cos.,  Md.,  in  1651,  and 
settled  on  a  reservation  at  the  head  of 
Wiconnco  r.  (Bozman,  Maryland,  ii,  421, 
1837).  Perhaps  a  small  branch  of  the 
Conoy. 

Lamoohattee.     See  Weaiherfordj  William. 

La  Montarne  ( Fr. :  '  the  mountain  * ) .  A 
mission  vifiage  established  in  1677  for 
Caughnawaga  and  other  Catholic  Iro- 
(juois  on  a  hill  on  Montreal  id.,  Quel>ec. 
They  were  afterward  joined  by  others, 
many  of  whom  were  not  Christians.  The 
village  was  temporarily  deserted  in  1689  on 
account  of  the  Iroquois.  In  1696  a  part  of 
the  converts  established  a  new  mission  vil- 
lage at  Sault  au  RecoUet,  and  were  joined 
by  the  others  until  in  1704  La  Montague 
was  finally  abandoned.  (j.  m.  ) 

The  Motmtaui.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss., 309. 1855. 

Lamps.     See  Illumination. 

Lamsim.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 
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Lazntazna.  A  Nez  Perc^  band  living  on 
White  Bird  cr.,  a  tributary  of  Salmon  r., 
Idaho,  so  called  from  the  native  name  of 
the  stream.— Gatschet,  MS.,  1878,  B.  A.  E. 
Bui&ao  IndieM,— Owen  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859, 
424,  1860.  Lamtama.— Gatsohet,  MS. .1878,  B.  A.  E. 
White  Bird  Hex  Perc^.— Ibid,  (so  called  from  the 
name  of  their  chief). 

Lana-chaadnB  ( Ld^na  tcd^adAs).  A  fam- 
ily of  low  social  rank  belonging  to  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  Before  becom- 
ing extinct  they  occupied,  with  the  Gitin- 
gidjats,  a  town  on  Shingle  bay,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Some  are  said 
to  have  lived  with  the  Kaiiahl-lanas. — 
Swanton,  Ccfnt.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Lanadagrnnga  {Ld^na  dd^gAfla,  *  bad 
[or  common]  village  * ) .  A  former  Haida 
town,  owned  by  the  Saki-kegawai,  on 
the  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  s.  of  Tangle 
cove,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It 
was  so  called  by  the  people  of  Hagi,  op- 
posite, because  the  Lanadagunca  people 
used  to  talk  against  them.— Swanton, 
Cont  Haida,  277, 1905. 

Lanagahlkehoda  (Ldnd^ga  iqe^xoda^ 
*town  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  on'). 
A  Haida  town  on  a  small  island  opposite 
Kaisun,  w.  coast  of  Moresby  id..  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  so  named 
because  it  faces  n.  This  is  a  semi-myth- 
ical town,  said  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  Kas-lanas. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
280, 1905. 

Lanaguknnhlin-hadai  {Ld^na  gu  qA^n- 
itn  xd^da-i,  *resting-the-breast-on-a-town 

Cple*).  A  subdivision  of  the  Chaahl- 
18,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida.  Lanagukunhlin  was  the  name 
of  a  chief. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 
1905. 

Lanahawa  {Ld^na  xd^iva^  'swampy  vil- 
lage*). A  former  Haida  town  on  the  w. 
coast  of  Graham  id.,  opposite  Hippa  id., 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col.  It  was 
also  called  Lanahe^ns  ( Ld^-na  xe^-gAns^ 
*  town  where  there  is  a  noise  [of  drums] ' ) 
and  Lanahltungua  (Ld^-7ia  itA^ngua, 
*town  where  there  are  plenty  of  feath- 
ers*). It  was  occupied  by  the  Skwahla- 
das  and  Nasto-kegawai  before  they  moved 
to  Rennell  sd.,  and  afterward  by  the 
Kianusili. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Lanahawa.  A  former  Haida  town  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Bumaby  id..  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  s.  of  the  Ninstints  town 
of  Ket. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278, 
1905. 

Lanahildnns  {Ld^na  hVldAns^  'moving 
village';  also  called  Chahlolnagai,  from 
the  name  of  the  inlet  on  which  it  was 
situated).  A  former  Haida  town  on  the 
8.  w.  side  of  Rennell  sd.,  Graham  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  group,  Brit.  Col. ;  occu- 

Eied  by  the  Nasto-kegawai  or  the  Skwa- 
ladas    family  group. — Swanton,    Cont. 
Haida,  280,  1905. 


Lanaslnagai  (Ld^nas  Inagd^-iy  'peoples' 
town ' ) .  The  name  of  three  distinct  Haida 
towns  on  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
One  stood  on  the  e.  coast  of  Graham  id., 
,  s.  of  C.  Ball,  and  was  owned  by  the 
Naikun-kegawai;  another  belonged  to 
the  Kuna-lanas  and  was  on  the  w.  side  of 
Masset  inlet  where  it  broadens  out;  the 
third,  which  belonged  to  the  Yagunstlan- 
Inagai,  was  on  Yagun  r. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  280,  281, 1905. 

LanaungBTilB  (Ld^na  ^a^HsaISj  '  town 
[that]  hides  itself).  A  Haida  town  on 
Masset  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.,  belonging  to  the  Aoyaku-lnagai. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 1905. 

Lanoes.  As  an  implement  of  the  chase 
or  of  war  the  lance  nad  a  wide  distribu- 
tion among  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
tribes  of  the  United  States.  Though  none 
of  the  objects  of  chipped  stone  called 
lance-heads  that  have  been  found  in  num- 
bers on  widely  separated  archeological 
sites  are  attached  to  shafts,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  many  of  the  leaf-shaped 
blades  were  lance-heads.  The  only  sur- 
vivals of  the  use  of  the  an- 
cient lance  are  found  among 
the  Hupa  of  California  and 
the  western  Eskimo,  but 
earlier  writers  have  men- 
tioned their  existence  among 
various  tribes.  Lances  for 
the  chase  were  used  occa- 
sionally in  war  by  the  Eski- 
mo, but  the  Plains  Indians, 
whenever  possible,  used  two 
distinct  varieties  for  war 
and  for  hunting,  the  hunting  unce  head;  weot- 
lance  blade  being  shorter  e"n  E»Kmo. 
and  heavier.  The  lance  (•^""'xx^") 
appears  to  have  originated  through  the 
need  of  striking  animals  from  some  dis- 
tance in  order  to  escape  personal  danger 
and  to  produce  surer  results  than  were 
possible  with  a  stone  knife  or  other  im- 
plement used  at  close  quarters.  The 
efficiency  and  range  of  the  lance  whei^ 
thrown  from  the  hand  was  increased  by 
the  throwing  stick  (q.  v.) ,  and  the  original 
lance  or  spear  developed  into  a  number 
of  varieties  under  the  influences  of  envi- 
ronment, the  habits  of  animals,  accultu- 
ration, etc.  The  greatest  number  of 
forms  sprang  up  among  the  Eskimo, 
whose  environment  was  characterized  by 
a  great  variety  and  alternation  of  animal 
life,  while  in  most  other  regions  a  simple 
lance  was  perpetuated. 

The  Plains  tribes,  as  a  rule,  living  in  a 
region  conducive  to  warfare  and  aggreasion 
through  its  lack  of  physical  boundaries, 
made  more  use  of  the  lance  in  war  than 
did  coast,  woodland,  desert,  or  mountain 
tribes.  Since  the  general  occupancv  of 
the  plains  appears  to  have  been  coincident 
with  the  introduction  of  the  horse,  the 
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use  of  the  war  lance  has  been  associated 
with  that  animal,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
tribes  that  occupied  the  plains  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  lance  with  a  stone  head 
as  a  hunting  implement  before  they  en- 
tered this  vast  region.  A  Kiowa  lance  in 
the  National  Museum  is  headed  with  a 

Eart  of  a  sword  blade  and  is  reputed  to 
ave  killed  16  persons. 

In  accord  with  the  tendency  of  objects 
designed  for  especially  important  usage  to 
take  on  a  religious  significance,  the  lance 
has  become  an  accessory  of  ceremonies 
among  the  Plains  Indians.  Elaborately 
decorated  sheaths  were  made  for  lances, 
varying  according  to  the  society  or  office 
of  the  owner.  At  home  the  lance  was 
leaned  against  the  shield  tripod,  tied  hor- 
izontally above  the  tipi  door,  or  fastened 
lengthwise  to  an  upright  pole  behind  the 
tipi.  In  both  earlier  and  recent  times 
onerings  of  lance-heads  were  made  to 
springs,  exquisitely  formed  specimens 
having  been  taken  from  a  sulphur  spring 
at  Afton,  Okla. 

Consult  Holmes  (1)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1897,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  108- 
129,  1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
988-990,  1896.  See  Arroivheads,  IlurUing, 
SpearSj  War  and  ]yar  dMpline.     (w.  h.) 

Land  tenure.  The  Indian  conceived  of 
the  earth  as  mother,  and  as  mother  she 
provided  food  for  her  children.  The 
words  in  the  various  languages  which 
refer  to  the  land  as  '*  mother"  were  used 
only  in  a  sacrecl  or  religious  sense.  In 
this  primitive  and  religious  sense  land 
was  not  regarded  as  property;  it  was  like 
the  air,  it  was  something  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  race,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
appropriated  by  any  individual  or  group 
of  individuals  to  the  permanent  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Other  words  referring  to  the 
earth  as  **8oir*  to  be  used  and  cultivated 
by  man*,  mark  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
living  and  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  a  sec- 
ular relation  to  the  earth.  Instead  of  de- 
p)ending  on  the  spontaneous  products  of 
the  land  the  Indian  began  to  sow  seeds 
and  to  care  for  the  plants.  In  order  to 
do  this  he  had  to  remain  on  the  soil  he 
cultivated.  Thus  occupancy  gradually 
established  a  claim  or  right  to  possess  the 
tract  from  which  a  tril)e  or  an  individual 
derived  food.  This  occupancy  was  the 
only  land  tenure  recognizea  by  the  Indian; 
he  never  of  himnelf  reached  the  concep- 
tion of  land  as  merchantable,  this  view 
having  been  forced  on  his  acceptance 
through  his  relations  with  the  white  race. 
Tecumseh  claimed  that  the  Northwest 
Territory,  occupied  by  allied  tribes,  be- 
longed to  the  tribes  in  common,  hence  a 
sale  of  land  to  the  whites  by  one  tribe  did 
not  convey  title  iinles-s  confirmed  by 
other  tribes.  Furthermore,  among  most 
^f  the  Algonquian  tribes,  at  least,  accord- 


ing to  Dr  William  Jonee,  if  land  were 
ceded  to  the  whites,  the  cession  could  not 
be  regarded  as  absolute,  i.  e.,  the  whites 
could  hold  only  to  a  certain  depth  in  the 
earth  such  as  was  netful  for  sustenance. 
Each  tribe  had  its  village  sites  and  con- 
tiguous hunting  or  fishing  grounds;  as 
long  as  the  people  lived  on  these  sites 
and  regularly  went  to  their  hunting 
grounds,  they  could  claim  them  against 
all  intruders.  This  claim  often  had  to  be 
maintained  by  battling  with  tribes  less 
favorablv  situated.  The  struggle  over  the 
right  to  hunting  grounds  was  the  cause  of 
most  Indian  wars.  In  some  tribes  garden 
spots  were  claimed  by  clans,  each  family 
working  on  its  own  particular  patch.  La 
other  tril)e8  ^e  favorable  localities  were 
preempted  by  individuals  regardless  of 
clan  relations'  As  long  as  a  person  plant- 
ed a  certain  tract  the  claim  was  not  dis- 
puted, but  if  its  cultivation  were  n^- 
lected  anyone  who  chose  might  take  it 
Among  the  Zufii,  according  to  Gushing, 
if  a  man,  either  l)efore  or  after  marriage, 
takes  up  a  field  of  unappropriated  land,  it 
belongs  strictly  to  him,  but  is  spoken  of 
as  the  property  of  his  clan,  or  on  his 
death  it  may  be  cultivated  by  any  mem- 
ber of  that  clan,  though  preferably  bv 
near  relatives,  but  not  by  his  wife  or  chil- 
dren, who  must  be  of  another  clan.  More- 
over, a  man  cultivating  land  at  one  Zufti 
farming  settlement  of  the  tribe  can  not 
give  even  of  his  own  fields  to  a  tribesman 
belonging  to  another  farming  Yillafi:e  un- 
less that  person  should  be  a  memoer  of 
his  clan;  nor  can  a  man  living  at  one  vil- 
lage take  up  land  at  another  without  the 
consent  of  the  body  politic  of  the  latter 
settlement;  and  no  one,  whatever  his 
rank,  can  grant  land  to  any  member  of 
another  tribe  without  consent  of  the  Com 
and  certain  other  clans. 

During  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country  absolute  title  was  vested  in  the 
Crown  by  virtue  of  discovery  or  conquest, 
yet  the  English  acknowledged  the  In- 
dian's right  of  occupancy,  as  is  shown  by 
the  purchase  of  these  rights  both  by  Lord 
Baltimore  in  1635  and  b}r  William  Penn 
in  1682,  although  colonizing  under  royal 
grants.  The  ftritans,  however,  coming 
without  royal  authority,  were  necessitated 
to  bargain  with  the  Indians.  Absolute 
right  to  the  Indian  lands  was  fully  stated 
in  a  proclamation  by  George  III  in  1763. 
In  1783  the  Colonial  Congress  forbade 
private  purchase  or  acceptance  of  lands 
from  Indians.  On  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
became  vested  in  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  alone  had  the  power  to  extin- 
guish the  Indian's  right  of  occnpancy. 
The  ordinance  of  1787,  relative  to  all  ter- 
ritory N.  w.  of  the  Ohio,  made  the  consent 
of  the  Indians  requisite  to  the  cession  of 
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their  lands.  Until  the  passage  of  the  act 
of  Mar.  3, 1871,  all  cession  was  by  treaty, 
the  United  States  negotiating  with  the 
tribes  as  with  foreign  nations;  since  then 
agreements  have  been  less  formal,  and  a 
recent  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  makes  even  the  agreement  or  con- 
sent of  the  Indians  unnecessary.  The 
tribes  livine  in  Arizona,  California,  Ne- 
vada, New  Mexico,  and  Utah  came  under 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  most  of  the  Pueblos  holdingtheir 
lands  under  Spanish  grants.  All  Indian 
resers'ations  have  been  established  either 
by  treaty  or  by  order  of  the  President,  but 
in  both  cases  the  Indian's  tenure  is  that  of 
occupancy  only.  **They  may  not  cut 
growing  timber,  open  mines,  quarry  stone, 
etc.,  to  obtain  lumber,  coal,  building  ma- 
terial, etc. ,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or 
speculation.  In  short,  what  a  tenant  for  life 
may  do  upon  the  lands  of  a  remainder-man 
the  Indians  may  do  upon  their  reserva- 
tions, but  no  more. "  In  a  few  cases  reser- 
vations have  been  patented  to  tribes,  as 
those  of  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  and  a 
limited  number  of  tribes  have  had  their 
lands  apportioned  and  received  patents 
for  individual  holdings,  yet  no  general 
change  in  the  Indian  land  tenure  took 
place  until  the  passage  of  the  severalty  act 
in  1887.  This  act  provided  for  the  allot- 
ment to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  tribal  land  and 
the  issuance  of  a  patent  by  which  the 
United  States  holds  the  allotment  in  trust, 
free  of  taxation  and  encumbrance,  for  25 
years,  when  the  allottee  is  entitled  to  a 
patent  in  fee  simple.  On  the  approval 
of  their  allotnaentsoy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  Indians  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  subject  to  its  laws. 
Seventy-three  tribes  already  hold  their 
lands  under  this  tenure.  See  Govern- 
mental  policy^  Legal  statuSj  Reservations^ 
Treaties^  Social  organization. 

Consult  Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Indians,  282, 
1775;  Bandelier  in  Archseol.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  201,  272,  1890;  Cushing  in  Millstone, 
IX,  55,  1884;  Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  117,  1878;  Fletcher,  Indian  Edu- 
cation and  Civilization,  1888;  Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1,  1907;  Jenks  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900;  Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39-41, 1891;  Royce,  Indian 
Land  Cessions,  18th Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1889; 
Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  1, 
1906.  (a.c.f.) 

Languages.  The  American  langua^ 
show  considerable  variety  in  phonetics 
and  structure.  While  some  are  vocalic 
and  appear  melodious  to  our  ear,  others 
contain  many  consonant  sounds  to  which 
we  are  unac(;ustomed  and  which  seem  to 
give  them  a  harsh  character.  Particularly 
frequent  are  sounds  produced  by  contact 
between  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  the 


soft  palate,  similar  to  the  Scotch  ch  in 
lochf  and  a  number  of  explosive  Vb,  which 
are  produced  by  pressing  the  tongue 
against  the  palate  and  suddenly  expelling 
the  air  between  the  teeth.  Harshness 
produced  by  clustering  consonants  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  N.  W.  coast  of  America. 
Sonorous  vocalic  languajges  are  found  in 
a  large  part  of  the  Alississippi  basin  and 
in  California.  Peculiar  to  many  Ameri- 
can languages  is  a  slurring  of  terminal 
syllables,  which  makes  the  recording  of 
grammatical  forms  diflScult. 

Contrarv  to  the  prevalent  notion,  the 
vocabularies  are  rich  and  their  (grammat- 
ical structure  is  systematic  and  intricate. 
Owing  to  the  wealth  of  derivatives  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  words 
in  any  American  language;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  in  every  one  there  are  a  couple 
of  thousand  of  stem  words  and  many 
thousand  words,  as  that  term  is  defined 
in  English  dictionaries. 

A  considerable  variety  of  grammatical 
structure  exists,  but  there  are  a  few  com- 
mon traits  that  seem  to  be  characteristic 
of  most  American  languages.  The  com- 
plexity of  grammar  is  often  great  because 
many  ideas  expressed  by  separate  words 
in  the  languages  of  other  continents  are 
ex  pressedoy  grammatical  processes  in  the 
languages  of  the  Indians.  The  classifica- 
tion of  words  differs  somewhat  from  the 
familiar  grouping  in  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. The  demarcation  between  noun 
and  verb  is  often  indistinct,  many  ex- 
pressions being  both  denominative  and 
predicative.  Often  the  intransitive  verb 
and  the  noun  are  identical  in  form,  while 
the  transitive  verb  only  is  truly  verbal  in 
character.  In  other  languages  the  tran- 
sitive verb  is  nominal,  while  the  intran- 
sitive only  is  truly  verbal.  These  phe- 
nomena are  generally  accompanied  by 
the  use  of  possessive  pronouns  with  the 
nominal  and  of  personal  pronouns  with 
the  verbal  class  of  words.  In  other  cases 
the  verbal  forms  are  differentiated  from 
the  noun,  but  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  classes  is  indicated  by  the 
similarity  of  the  pronominal  forms.  The 
intransitive  verb  generally  includes  the 
ideas  which  Indo-European  languages 
express  by  means  of  adjectives.  Inde- 
pendent pronouns  are  often  compounds, 
and  the  pronoun  appears  in  most  cases 
subordinated  to  the  verb. 

In  the  singular  are  distinguished  self 
(or  speaker),  person  addressed,  and  per- 
son spoken  of;  in  the  plural,  correspond- 
ing to  our  first  person,  are  often  distin- 
guished the  combination  of  speaker  and 
persons  addressed,  and  speaker  and  per- 
sons spoken  of,  the  so-called  inclusive 
and  exclusive  forms. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  are  analo- 
gous to  the  personal  pronoun  in  that  they 
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are  generally  developed  in  three  forms, 
indicating  respectively  the  thing  near  me, 
near  thee,  near  him.  Their  development 
is  sometimes  even  more  exuberant,  visi- 
bility and  invisibilitv,  present  and  past, 
or  location  to  the  rfght,  left,  front  and 
back  of,  and  above  and  below  the  speaker, 
being  distinguished. 

The  subordination  of  the  pronoun  to 
the  verb  is  often  carried  to  extremes.  In 
many  languages  the  pronominal  subject, 
the  object,  and  the  indirect  object  are  in- 
corporated in  the  verb,  for  which  reason 
American  languages  have  often  been 
called  *  *  incorporating  languages. ' '  There 
are,  however,  numerous  languages  in 
which  this  pronominal  subordination 
does  not  occur.  In  some  the  process  of 
incorporation  does  not  cease  with  the 
pronoun;  but  the  noun,  particularly  the 
nominal  object,  is  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Where  such  incorporation  is 
found  the  development  of  nominal  cases 
is  slight,  since  the  incorporation  renders 
this  unnecessary. 

The  occurrence  of  other  classes  of  words 
depends  largely  on  the  development  of 
another  feature  of  American  languages, 
which  is  probably  common  to  them  all, 
namelj^,  the  expression  of  a  great  number 
of  special  ideas  by  means  of  either  affixes 
or  stem  modification.  On  account  of  the 
exuberance  of  such  elements  American 
languages  have  been  called  "polysyn- 
thetic."  The  character  of  the  sulxjrdi- 
nated  elements  shoWs  great  variations. 
In  some  languages  most  of  the  ideas  that 
are  subordinate  are  instrumental  ( with 
the  hand,  the  foot,  or  the  like;  with  the 
point  or  the  edge  of  something,  etc. );  in 
others  they  include  all  kinds  of  qualify- 
ing ideas,  such  as  are  generally  expressed 
by  auxiliary  verbs,  verbal  compounds, 
and  adverbs.  The  Eskimo,  for  instance, 
by  composition  of  other  elements  with 
the  stem  **to  see,"  may  express  **he 
only  orders  him  to  go  and  see'  ;  a  Chim- 
mesyan  composition  with  the  verb  to  go 
is,  *'he  went  with  him  upward  in  the 
dark  and  came  against  an  obstacle. ' '  The 
existence  of  numerous  subordinate  ele- 
ments of  this  kind  has  a  strong  effect  in 
determining  the  series  of  stem  words  in 
a  language.  Whenever  this  method  of 
composition  is  highly  developed  many 
special  ideas  are  expresseii  by  stems  of 
very  geneml  significance,  combined  with 
qualifying  elements.  Their  occurrence 
is  also  the  cause  of  the  obviousness  of  In- 
dian etymologies.  These  elements  also 
occur  sometimes  independently,  so  that 
the  process  is  rather  one  of  coordinate 
composition  than  of  subordination.  The 
forms  of  words  that  enter  composition  of 
this  kind  sometimes  undergo  considerable 

Ehonetic  modification  by  losing  affixes  or 
y  other  processes.     In  such  cases  com- 
position apparently  is  brought  about  by 


apocope,  or  decapitation  of  words;  but 
most  of  these  seem  to  be  reducible  to  regu- 
lar processes.  In  m^y  languages  poly- 
synthesis  is  so  highly  develope<l  that  it 
almost  entirely  suppresses  adverbs,  prepo- 
sitions, and  conjunctions. 

The  categories  of  Indo-European  lan- 
guages do  not  correspond  strictly  to  those 
of  Indian  languages.  This  is  true  par- 
ticularly of  the  ideas  of  gender  and  plu- 
rality. Granmiatical  gender  based  on 
sex  distinction  is  very  rare  in  Ameriitu 
It  is  based  on  other  Qualities,  as  animate 
and  inanimate,  or  noble  and  ignoble,  and 
often  relates  only  to  8hai)e,  as  round, 
long,  or  flat.  Complete  al)6ence  of  such 
classification  is  frequent.  Plurality  is 
seldom  clearly  develoi>ed;  it  is  often 
absent  even  in  the  pronoun;  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  ideas  of  collectivity  and  dis- 
tribution, which  are  expressed  more  often 
than  plurality.  Tense  is  also  w^eakly  de- 
veloped in  many  languages,  although 
others  have  a  complex  system  of  tenses. 
Like  other  adverbial  ideas  tense  is  often 
expressed  by  affixes.  Moods  and  voice  of 
the  verb  are  also  sometimes  undeveloped 
and  are  expresse<l  by  adverbial  element*?. 

In  the  use  of  grammatical  proi^esses 
there  is  great  diversity.  Sufl^xes  occur 
almost  everywhere;  prefixes  are  not  quite 
so  frequent  Infixes  seem  to  be  confined 
to  the  Siouan  languages,  although  infixa- 
tion  by  metathesis  occurs  in  other  lan- 
guages also.  Re<luplication  is  frequent, 
sometimes  extending  to  triplication;  but 
in  some  groups  of  languages  it  does  not 
occur  at  all.  Other  forms  of  modification 
of  stem  also  occur. 

Indian  languages  tend  to  express  id^^s 
with  much  graphic  detail  in  regard  to 
localization  ana  form,  although  other 
determining  elements  which  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages  require  may  be  absent 
Those  languages  are,  therefore,  not  so 
well  adapte<l  to  ^neralized  statements  as 
to  lively  description.  The  power  to  form 
abstract  ideas  is  nevertheless  not  lacking, 
and  the  development  of  abstract  thought 
would  find  in  every  one  of  the  languages 
a  ready  means  of  expression.  Yet,  since 
the  Indian  is  not  given  to  purely  abstract 
speculation,  his  abstract  terms  always 
appear  in  close  connection  with  concrete 
thought;  for  instance,  qualities  are  often 
expressed  by  nominal  terms,  but  are 
never  used  without  possessive  pronouna 

According  to  the  types  of  culture  served 
by  the  languages  we  find  holophrastic 
terms,  expressing  complex  groupsof  ideas. 
Tht^e,  however,  are  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
power  to  classify,  but  are  rather  expres- 
sions of  form  of  culture,* single  terms 
being  intended  for  those  ideas  that  are  of 
prime  importance  to  the  people. 

The  dirferentiation  of  stocks  into  dia- 
lects shows  great  variation,  some  stocks 
comprising  onl^^.  one^d(al_^^^{e  others 
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embrace  many  that  are  mutually  unin- 
telligible. While  the  Eskimo  have  re- 
tained their  language  in  all  its  minor 
features  for  centuries,  that  of  the  Salish, 
who  are  confined  to  a  small  area  in 
the  N.  Pacific  region,  is  split  up  into 
innumerable  dialects.  The  fate  of  each 
ptock  is  probably  due  as  much  to  the 
morphological  traits  of  the  language  itself 
as  to  the  effects  of  its  contact  with  other 
languages.  Wherever  abundant  redupli- 
i^ation,  phonetic  changes  in  the  stem,  and 
strong  phonetic  modifications  in  compo- 
sition occur,  changes  seem  to  be  more 
rapid  than  w^here  grammatical  proiresses 
ire  based  on  simple  laws  of  composition. 
2!ontact  with  other  languages  has  had  a 
"ar- reaching  effect  through  assimilation 
>f  syntactic  structure  and,  to  a  certain 
ixtent,  of  phonetic  tyj>e.  There  is,  how- 
jver,  no  historical  proof  of  the  change  of 
my  Indian  language  since  the  time  of  the 
liscovery  comparable  with  that  of  the 
anguage  of  England  between  the  10th 
iml  13th  centuries. 

A  few  i)eculiarities  of  language  are  worth 
nentioning.  As  various  parts  of  the  j)op- 
ilation  speaking  modern  English  differ 
somewhat  in  their  forms  of  expression, 
!o  similar  variations  are  found  in  Ameri- 
•an  languages.  One  of  the  frequent  types 
)f  difference  is  that  lx»tween  the  language 
►f  men  and  that  of  women.  This  differ- 
ence may  be  one  of  pronunciation,  as 
imong  some  Eskimo  tribes,  or  may  con- 
ist  in  the  use  of  different  sets  of  impera- 
ive  and  declarative  particles,  as  among 
he  Sioux,  or  in  other  differences  of  vocab- 
ilary;  or  it  may  l>e  more  fundamental, 
lue'to  the  foreign  origin  of  the  women 
>f  the  tribe.  In  incantations  and  in  the 
ormal  speeches  of  priests  and  shamans  a 
>eculiar  vocabulary  is  sometimes  used, 
ontaining  many  archaic  and  symbolic 
erms.  See  Chinook  jargon^  Linguistic 
amilieSj  Sigit  language.  (f.  b.  ) 

Langnntennenk.  A  village  of  Moravian 
)elawares  founded  in  1770  on  Beaver  r., 
►robably  near  the  present  Darlington, 
n  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  by  Indians  who  re- 
loved  from  Lawunkhannek.  In  1778 
[ley  abandoned  the  village  and  joined 
fie  other  Moravians  on  the  Muskingum, 
1  Ohio.  The  missionaries  called  it  Fried- 
nsstadt,  q.  v.  (.i.  m.) 

angondowi-Oteey.— Loskiel  (1794)  cited  by  Rupp, 
»'est.  Pa.,  47, 1846.  Languntennenk.— Crantz  citod, 
)id.,  47.  Lanjuntoucniink.— ZeisberKer  (1791), 
iarv,  II,  234.  1885.  Languntoutenuenk.— Crantz, 
[ist.  of  the  Brethren,  594, 1780. 

Lansing  Man.  The  name  given  to  a  par- 
ially  dismembered  human  skeleton  found 
1  1902  under  20  ft  of  undisturbed  silt, 
0  ft  from  the  face  of  the  Missouri  r. 
luff,  near  Lansing,  Kans.  The  remains 
ly  partly  under  a  large  limestone  slab 
iibedded  in  a  mass  of  taUis  at  the  foot  of 

shale  and  limestone  cliff,  against  which 
^e  silt  was  deposited.     The  position  of 


the  bones  denoted  an  intentional  burial, 
and  not  the  accidental  lodgment  of  a  body 
at  this  point.  In  the  walls  of  the  exca- 
vations made  in  the  formation  there  was 
no  indication  of  slipping,  sliding,  caving, 
or  prolonged  surface  wash  from  a  higher 
level;  no  indication  of  direct  wind  or 
wave  action,  except  a  narrow  thin  layer 
of  dark  clay  at  one  part;  no  distinct 
lamination,  stratification,  or  assortment 
of  material;  no  indication  that  vegetation 
had  ever  taken  hold;  in  short,  no  evi- 
dence that  the  mass  of  silt  was  due  to  any 
other  pro(;ess  than  a  slow,  steady  accumu- 
lation, mainly  or 
wholly  in  quiet 
water.  There 
were  small 
patches  of  gravel 
at  irregular  in- 
tervals, many 
snail  shells,  an- 
gular fragments 
of  limestone  up 
to3or4in.  thick, 
small  scraps  of 
shale,  a  few  peb- 
bles of  glacial 
drift  origin,  and 
a  number  of 
pieces  of  char- 
coal, some  with 
fractures  and  angles  not  in  the  least  worn. 
These  facts  point  to  an  upbuilding  partly 
by  wash,  partly  by  winds,  partly  by  creep 
from  the  adjacent  hills,  and  partly  by 
sediment  from  the  Missouri.  It  appears 
that  this  deposit  could  have  accumulated 
within  a  comparatively  short  period. 
Even  allowing  the  utmost  limit  of  time 
that  can  be  reasonably  claimed,  namely, 
that  the  river  has  cut  its  way  from  the 
top  of  the  silt  dept)sit  to  its  present  grade, 
the  time  necessary  for  accomplishing  this 
will  fall  very  far  within  the  period  that 
must  have  elapsed  since  the  existing  to- 


LAN6INQ   SKULL,  FRONTAL  VIEW 


SECTION  OF  BLUFF  SHOWING  LOCATION  OF  SKELETON 
(n,  Entrance  to  Tunnel;  b,  Position  of  Remains) 

pography  was  created,  in  part  at  least  by 
streams  that  could  not  begin  their  work 
until  after  glacial  floods  had  ceased  to 
act.  The  bones  themselves  do  not  favor 
the  theory  of  great  antiquity  for  the 
remains.  According  to  Hrdlicka  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  828,  1908)  the  skull  and 
bones  are  not  i)erceptibly  fossilized,  and 
are  practically  identical  in  their  physical 
characters  with  the  crania  and  bones  of 
some  of  the  historic  Indians  of  the  general 
region.  The  cranium  has  been  placed 
for  safe-keeping  in   the  U.  S.  Kat' 
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Museum  by  its  owner,  Mr  M.  C.  Long,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

As  the  geologists  who  examined  the  site 
when  the  deep  trenches  cut  by  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  were  open  hold 
widely  divergent  opinions  with  respect  to 
the  age  of  the  formation  inclosing  the  re- 
mains, some  of  them  considering  it  true 
loess,  further  investigation  is  necessary  ere 
the  question  of  antiquity  can  be  finally 
settled. 

Of  the  geologists  referred  to,  those  fa- 
voring great  antiquity  are  Upham  (Am. 
Antiq.,  xxiv,  413,  1902,  and  Am.  Geolo- 
gist, Sept.  1902, 135);  Winchell  (Am.  Ge- 
ologist, Sept.  1902);  Williston  (Science, 
Aug.  1,  1902),  and  Erasmus  Haworth, 
Professor  of  Geology,  University  of  Kan- 
sas. Those  favoring  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date  are  Chamberlin  (Jour,  of  Ge- 
ology, X,  745,  1903);  Holmes  (Smithson. 
Rep.,  455,  1902);  R.  D.  Salisbury,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology,  University  of  Ctiicago; 
Samuel  Calvin,  State  Geologist  of  Iowa, 
and  Gerard  Fowke,  who  conducted  the 
excavations  on  the  site  for  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology.  See  Aniiquityj 
Archeology.  (o.  P.) 

Lapapn.     A  former  Miwok  village  on 
Tuolumne  r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal. 
La-pap-pooB.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV,  407, 1854.    Lapappu.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  81, 1856. 

La  Piohe.  A  small  rancheria,  probably 
Luiseflo,  on  Potrero  res.,  75  m.  from  Mis- 
sion Tule  River  agency,  s.  Cal.  With  La 
Joya  the  population  was  officially  given 
as  225  in  1903.     Cf.  Apeche. 

La  Posta  (Span.;  probably  here  mean- 
ing *po8t  station').  A  reservation  of 
23S.  88  acres  of  unpatented  desert  land  oc- 
cupied by  19  so-called  Mission  Indians, 
situated  170  m.  from  Mission  Tule  River 
agency,  s.  Cal. 

Lappawinse  ('getting  provisions').  A 
Delaware  chief — one  of  those  who  were 
induced  to  sign  at  Philadelphia  the  treaty 
of  1737,  known  as  the  "walking  pur- 
chase," confirming  the  treaty  01  1686, 
which  granted  to  the  whites  land  extend- 
ing from  Neshaming  or.  as  far  as  a  man 
could  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half.  When 
the  survey  was  made  under  this  stipula- 
tion the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  had  a 
road  built  inland  and  employed  a  trained 
runner,  a  proceeding  that  the  Dela wares 
denouncea  as  a  fraud.  See  Pa.  Archives, 
Ist  ser.,  I,  541,  1852;  Thompson,  Inquiry 
into  Alienation  of  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
Inds.,  69,  1759. 

La  Prairie.  The  first  mission  village  of 
the  Catholic  Iroquois,  established  in  1668 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  at  La 
Prairie,  La  Prairie  co.,  Quebec.  The  first 
occupants  were  chiefly  Oneida  with  other 
Iroquois,  but  it  soon  contained  members 
of  all  the  neighboring  Iroquoian  and  Al- 
gonquian  tribes.      The  Mohawk,   from 


Cau^hnaFwa^,  N.  Y.,  finally  gained  the 
leading  position  and  their  language  came 
into  vo^e  in  the  settlements  In  1676 
the  Indians  removed  to  Portage  r.,a  few 
miles  distant,  and  built  the  present  Caugh- 
nawaga,  q.  v. 

Laprairie.^Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  262. 1855.  La  Praim 
de  la  Madelaine.— Frontenac  (1674)  in  N.Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  116, 18^.  Laprairie  dela  Madelaine. - 
Letter  of  1766,  ibid.,  x,  480,  1858.  La  Prairie  de 
la  Kaidelaine.-La  Barre  (1683).  ibid.,  IX,  202, 1855. 
8aiiit-FraB9oit-Zavier-dea-PrM.— Jes.  Rel.,  11 1,  in- 
dex, 1858.  St  Francis  Zavier  det  Pres.— Shea, 
Cath.  Miss., 268, 1855  (mission  name).  St.  Francois 
Zavier  k  Laprairie  de  la  Magdeleine. — Jes.  Rel. 
(1675)  quoted  by  Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  301, 1855.  8. 
Xavier  det  Praii.-Jes.  Rel.  1671,  12,  1858.  8. 
Zavier  des  Prei.— Ibid.,  1672, 16, 1858. 

Laptambif.  Probably  a  band  of  the 
Calapooya  proper.  In  1877  the  name  was 
borne  by  *'  Old  Ben,*'  at  Grande  Ronde 
res.,  Oreg.,  who  came  from  Mohawk  r.. 
Lane  co. 


Laptambif.— GatschetAtfalati  MS..  B.  A.  E..  368, 
1877.  Lonf-tonfue-buff. — Ross,  Adventures,  236. 
1849. 

La  Punta  (Span. :  *  the  point ' ) .  A  for- 
mer Dieguefio  rancheria  near  San  Diego, 
s.  Cal. — Ortega  ( 1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Hist  Cal.,  I,  253,  1884. 

Lapwai.  A  Nez  Perc^  band  formerly 
living  near  the  mouth  of  Lapwai  cr.,  Ida- 
ho, now  under  the  Lapwai  school  super- 
intendent. 

Las  Flores  (Span.:  *the  flowers').  A 
former  Luisefio  village  in  n.  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.  (Hayes,  1850,  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1882).  Arguello  (H. 
R.  Kx.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  117, 
1857 )  mentions  a  I>as  Flores  as  a  Dieguefio 
pueblo  in  San  Diego  co.,  established  after 
the  secularization  act  of  1834,  which  may 
be  the  same. 
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Las  Kolas  (Span.:  *the  mules').  A 
rancheria  near  the  presidio  of  La  Bahia 
and  the  mission  of  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zii- 
fiigaon  the  lower  Rio  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
in  1785,  at  which  date  it  had  only  5  in- 
habitants (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
659,  1886),  ^ho  were  probably  of  Kar- 
ankawan  ajffinity. 

Lassik  (Las^-sikj  the  name  of  their  last 
chief).  A  people  of  the  Athapascan 
family  formerly  occupying  a  portion  of 
main  Eel  r.,  Cal.,  and  its  e.  tributaries, 
Van  Duzen,  Larrabee,  and  Dobbin  crs., 
together  with  the  headwaters  of  Mad  r. 
They  had  for  neighbors  toward  the  n.  the 
Athapascan  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Mad  r.  and  Redwood  cr.;  toward  the  e. 
the  Wintun  of  Southfork  of  Trinity  r.; 
toward  the  s.  the  Wailaki,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  Kekawaka  cr.; 
toward  the  w.  the  Sinkme  on  Southfork 
of  Eel  r.  They  occupied  their  regular 
village  sites  along  the  streams  only  in 
winter.  Their  houses  were  conical  in 
form,  made  of  the  bark  of  Douglas  spruce. 
They  had  neither  sweat  lodges  nor  dance 
houses.  The  basketry  was  twined,  but 
differed  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Hupa  in  its  decoration.  Beside  the  meth- 
ods employed  elsewhere  for  securing  deer 
and  elk,  the  Lassik  used  to  follow  a  fresh 
track  until  the  animal,  unable  to  feed  or 
rest,  waa  overtaken.  They  intermarried 
with  the  Wintun,  to  whom  they  were 
assimilated  in  mourning  customs,  etc. 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iir,  121, 
1877)  gives  the  impression  that  the  Lassik 
belong  with  the  Wintun  in  language,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Their  dialect  resem- 
bles the  Hupa  in  its  morphology  and  the 
Wailaki  in  its  phonology.  The  majority 
of  them  perished  during  the  first  few 
years  of  the  occupancy  of  their  country 
by  white  people,  a  bounty  being  placed 
on  their  heads  and  the  traffic  in  children 
for  slaves  being  profitable  and  unre- 
strained. A  few  families  of  them  are  still 
living  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  former 
homes.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Latcha  Hoa.  Noted  on  the  West  Florida 
map  {ca,  1775)  as  a  Chickasaw  settlement 
on  Latcha  Hoa  run,  an  affluent  of  Ahoola 
Ihalchubba,  a  w.  tributary  of  Tombigbee 
r.,  N.  e.  Miss. 

Late-Comedn.  An  unidentified  Dakota 
division,  mentioned  by  Gale,  Upper  Miss. , 
252, 1867. 

Lathakresla.    A  Nataotin  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Babine  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
LathakrMU.— Morice  in  Tran^.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
latt.  109. 1893.   ITa-tal-kui.— Da W8on  in  Geol.  Surv. 
Can., 268,1881.    Hi-to-ata.— Ibid.,  27b. 

Laalewaaikaw.    See  Tenshwatawa. 

Law.     See  Government 

Lawilvan.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.;  perhaps  identical  with 
Alamo  Bonito,  q.  v. 

Alamo.— Barrows,  £thno.-B(>t.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  34, 
1900.    l»-wU-Taii.— Ibid.    Si-vel.— Ibid. 


Lawokla.  A  Choctaw  clan  of  the 
Kushapokla  phratry. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc,  162, 1877. 

Lawnnkhaimek.  A  village  of  Moravian 
Delawares  established  in   1769  on  Alle- 

fheny  r.,  above  Franklin,  Venango  co.. 
'a.  In  1770  the  inhabitants  removea 
to  I^nguntennenk.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  village  contained  also  some 
Seneca.  (j.  m.) 

Lananakanuok.— Day,  Penn.,  172,1843.  Lawanaka- 
nuok.— Loslciel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  644, 
1843.  Lawenakanuok.— Ibid.,  102-3.  Lawunah- 
hannek.— LoBkiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Rupp  West. 
Pa.,  app.,  853,  1846.  Lawunakhannek.— Crantz, 
Hist,  of  the  Brethren.  594, 1780.  Lawunkhannek.— 
Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Rupp,  op.  cit.,  46. 

Layoayamn.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 1863. 

League.    See  Confederation^  Government. 

Lean  Bear.  An  unidentified  Dakota 
band  formerly  living  below  L.  Traverse, 
Minn.  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  102,  1860); 
apparently  named  after  the  chief. 

Leatherlips  (native  name  *SM'teiaro«*^- 
hid^y  *  Two  clouds  of  equal  size.' — Hew- 
itt). A  Huron  (Wyandot)  chief  of  the 
Sandusky  tribe  of  Ohio  who,  in  Au^., 
1795,  signed  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
behalf  of  his  people.  His  honorable 
character  and  friendship  for  the  whites 
inflamed  the  iealousy  of  Tecumaeh,  who 
ruthlessly  ordered  him  to  be  killed  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  a  wizard,  Tecumseh's 
fanaticism  being  so  overmastering^  that  he 
assigned  the  execution  of  Shateiaronhia 
to  another  Huron  chief  named  Round- 
head. He  was  apprised  of  his  condemna- 
tion by  his  brother,  who  was  sent  to  him 
with  a  piece  of  bark  on  which  a  toma- 
hawk was  drawn  as  a  token  of  his  death. 
The  execution  took  place  near  his  camp 
on  the  Scioto,  about  14  m.  n.  of  Colum- 
bus, in  the  summer  of  1810,  there  being 
present  a  number  of  white  men,  includ- 
ing u  justice  of  the  peace,  who  made  an 
effort  to  save  the  life  of  the  accused,  but 
without  success.  He  was  tomahawked 
by  a  fellow  tribesman  while  kneeling 
beside  his  grave,  after  having  chantea 
a  death  song.  The  Wyandot  Club  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1888,  erected  a 
granite  monument  to  Shateiaronhia  in 
a  park  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall, 
including  the  Sjpot  where  he  died.  See 
Curry  in  Ohio  Archseol.  and  Hist. 
Quar.,  XII,  no.  1,  1906;  Drake,  Life  of 
Tecumseh,  1852;  Ileckewelder,  Hist.  Ind. 
Nat.,  1876;  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  i,  611, 
1898. 

Leatherwood  (Leather^^ood's  Town). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  at  or  near 
the  present  Leatherwood  village  in  the 
N.  jirt  of  Franklin  co.,  N.  e.  Ga.  The 
name  was  probably  that  of  a  prominent 
chief  or  mixed-blood.  (j.  m.) 

Ledyanoprolivflkoe.  Perhaps  a  town  of 
the  Tlingit,  locality  not  given,  number- 
ing 200  in  1835.     ,gitized  byL^OOglC 
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LaydanoprodeTskie.—EUiott,  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska, 
227,  1875  (transliterated  from  VeniamJnolT).  Led- 
yanoproliTBkoe.—VeniaminofT,  ZapiKkl,  ii,  pt.  Iii, 

29,  mo. 

Leekwinai  ( Lee-hiin-A-Vy  *  snapping  tur- 
tle*). A  subclan  of  the  Dela wares 
(q.  v.). —Morgan,  Ano.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Leelahs.  Supposed  to  be  a  division  of 
the  Kalapooian  family;  not  identified. — 
Sloeum  in  H.  R.  Rep.  101, 25th  Cong.,  3d 
8es8.,42,1839. 

Leeflhteloflli  {Leesh-te-losh).  Probably  a 
Kalapooian  band,  said  to  have  lived  near 
the  headwaters  of  Willamette  r.,  Oreg. — 
Hunter,  Captivitv,  73, 1823. 

Legal  status,  the  act  of  July  22, 1790, 
contains  the  earliest  provision  relating  to 
intercourse  with  Indians.  By  it  any 
offense  against  the  person  or  property  of 
a  peaceable  and  friendly  Indian  was  made 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
act  were  committed  ajrainst  a  white  in- 
habitant (U.  S.  Stat.,  1, 138).  The  act  of 
May  19,  1796,  empowered  the  President 
to  arrest  within  the  limits  of  any  state  or 
district  an  Indian  guilty  of  theft,  outrage, 
or  murder  (ibid.,  472).  During  the  next 
20  years  the  idea  that  the  Indian  tribes 
were  distinct  nations,  having  their  own 
form  of  government  and  power  to  con- 
duct their  s<K'ial  polity,  took  form  and 
was  distinctly  stated  in  treaties.  The 
Indians'  right  to  punish  intruding  white 
settlers  was  stipulated  in  treaties  made 
with  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Chip- 
pewa, Choctaw,  Creeks,  Dolawares, 
Ottawa,  Potawatomi,  Shawnee,  Hurons, 
and  other  tribes.  The  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1817,  provided  that  the  power  given  to 
the  President  under  the  act  of  May  19, 
1796,  **  should  not  l)e  so  construed  as  to 
affect  any  treaty  in  force  between  the 
United  States  and  any  Indian  nation  or 
to  extend  to  any  offense  committed  by 
one  Indian  against  another  within  any 
Indian  l)oundary."  The  courts  decided 
that  for  the  United  States  to  assume  *'to 
exercise  a  general  jurisdiction  over  Indian 
countries  within  a  state  is  unconstitu- 
tional and  of  no  effect."  The  crime  of 
murder  charged  against  a  white  man  for 
killing  another  white  man  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  within  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
it  was  decided,  could  not  be  punished  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  (T.  S. 
r.  Bailey,  McU^an's  C.  Cls.  Rej).,  i,  234). 
In  the  case  of  the  ("herokee  Nation  r. 
the  State  of  Georgia  (5  Peters,  1)  the 
court  states:  **It  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  those  tribes  which  reside  within 
the  acknowle<lged  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  can  with  strict  accuracy 
be  denominated  foreign  nations.  They 
may  more  correctly,  perhaps,  l)e  denomi- 
nated domestic  dependent  nations.  They 
occupy  a  territory  to  which  we  assert  title 
independent  of  their  will,  which  must 
take  effect  in  point  of  possession  when 


their  right  of  possession  ceases;  mean- 
while they  are  in  a  state  of  pupilage. 
Their  relation  to  the  United  States  re- 
sembles that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian." 
This  confused  relation — neither  depend- 
ence nor  independence — led  to  many  dif- 
ficulties. From  time  to  time  appeals  were 
made  by  the  Indian  Commissioner  for  the 
extension  of  the  laws  of  the  land  over  In- 
dian reservations.  On  Mar.  3,  1885,  an 
act  was  passed  extending  the  law  over 
Indians  to  a  limited  extent  (U.  S.  Stat 
L.,  XXII I,  385):  *'The  right  of  the  In- 
dians to  the  reservation  ordinarily  oc- 
cupied by  them  is  that  of  occupancy 
alone.  They  have  the  right  to  apply  to 
their  own  use  and  benefit  the  entire  prod- 
ucts of  the  reservation,  whether  the  re- 
sult of  their  own  labor  or  of  natural 
growth,  so  they  do  not  commit  waste.  If 
the  lands  in  a  state  of  nature  are  not  in  a 
condition  for  profitable  use  they  may  be 
made  so;  if  desired  for  the  puriKJse  of 
agriculture,  they  may  be  cleared  of  their 
timber  t^  such  an  extent  as  may  be  rea- 
sonable under  the  circumstances,  and  the 
surplus  timl)er  taken  off  by  the  Indians 
.  may  be  sold  by  them.  The 
Indians  may  also  cut  dead  and  fallen  tim- 
l)er  and  sell  the  surplus  not  needed  for 
their  own  use;  they  may  cut  growing 
timber  for  fuel  and  for  use  upon  the  res- 
ervation ;  they  may  open  mines  and  quarry 
stone  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fuel 
and  building  material;  they  may  cut  hay 
for  the  use  of  the  live  stock,  and  may  sell 
any  surplus  .  .  .  They  may  not, 
however,  outgrowing  timber,  open  mines, 
quarry  stone,  etc.,  to  obtain  lumber,  coal, 
buildmg  material,  etc.,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sale  or  speculation.  In  short, 
what  a  tenant  for  life  may  do  upon  lands 
of  a  remainder-man  the  Indians  may  doon 
their  reservations  (Instructions,  sec,  262, 
1880;  U.  S.  V.  Cook,  19  Wallace,  591; 
acts  of  Mar.  22  and  31,  1882;  Rep.  Sec 
Interior,  May  19,  1882,  9636;  R^.  Ind. 
Dept.,  sec.  525,  526,  527). 

By  their  treaty  of  July  31,  1855,  the 
Chij>pewa  of  Michigan  were  permitted  to 
receive  the  title  to  lands  taken  up  under 
the  act  of  Aug.  4, 1854  (U.  S.  Stat,  x,  574) 
without  ** actual  occupancy  or  residence," 
in  order  to  dispose  of  them  ( ibid.,  xi,  627). 
An  act  promulgated  in  Mar.,  1875,  per- 
mitted Indians  to  homestead  land  (ibid., 
xviii,  240).  Those  Indians  who  had 
availed  themselves  of  this  act  were  by  the 
act  of  July  4,  1884,  to  receive  from  the 
Government  a  trust  patent,  to  the  effect 
that  the  United  States  would  hold  the 
land  for  25  years,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  convey  it  in  fee  to  the  In- 
dian who  had  made  entry  or  to  his  heirs 
**  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  what- 
ever" (ibid.,  XXIII,  961).  **  Indians  can 
not  preempt  public  lands  and  can  not  re- 
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move  disability  by  declaring  their  inten- 
tion to  become  citizens  .  .  .  Citizen- 
ship is  not  requisite  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
chaee  of  public  lands.  ...  It  maj  be 
done  by  a  foreign  alien  and  a  fortiori  by 
a  mere  denizen  or  domestic  alien,  such  as 
the  Indians"  (Opinions  Atty.  Gen.,  vii, 
753). 

The  severalty  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887,  made 
the  allotted  Indian  subject  to  all  the  laws, 
civil  and  criminal,  of  the  state  in  which 
he  resides,  and  also  conferred  upon  him 
citizenship.  The  courts  have  decided  that 
those  who  come  under  the  provision  of 
this  act  are  no  longer  wards  or  subject  to 
the  restrictive  control  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  or  his  agents. 

Members  of  the  following  tribes  can 
become  citizens  by  treaty  stipulation: 
Delaware,  Kaskaskia,  Kickapoo,  Miami, 
Munsee,  Ottawa,  Peoria,  Piankashaw, 
Sioux,  Stock  bridge,  Wea,  Winnebago  liv- 
ing in  Minnesota,  and  the  Pueblo  Indians 
and  other  sedentary  tribes  that  come  under 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and  the 
Gadsden  Purchase.  The  status  of  mixed 
bloods,  the  court  has  decided,  is  deter- 
mined by  that  of  the  father  (Ex  parte 
Revnold:  5  Dillon,  894). 

I'he  courts  of  Kansas  and  Washington 
have  held  that  **an  Indian  sustaining 
tribal  relations  is  as  capable  of  entering 
into  binding  contracts  as  any  other  alien, '" 
except  that  said  contract  shall  not  touch 
his  lands,  annuities,  or  statute  benefits. 
**The  right  to  contract  necessarily  draws 
after  it  the  liability  to  be  sued;  therefore 
upon  contracts  of  the  aforesaid  character 
Indians  can  sue  and  be  sued  "  (Washing- 
ton Rep.,  I,  325).  The  state  court  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  person  and  property 
of  Indians,  except  while  such  Indians  or 
property  are  actually  situated  on  a  reserve 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
(Kansas  Rep.,  XII,  28).  Bee  A genq/ system, 
CimlizatioTij  Education,  Governmental  pol- 
icy, Land  tenure,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Reservations,  Treaties.  (a.  c.  p.  ) 

Legends.     See  Mythology. 

Leggings.     See  Clothing. 

Le  Have  (named  from  Cap  de  la  H6ve, 
France).  A  Micmac  village  in  1760 
near  the  mouth  of  Mersey  r.,  about  Lu- 
nenburg, in  Lunenburg  co.,  Nova  Scotia. 
Ch«ohip]i— Jes.  Rel.  (1610-13),  l,  153,  1896.  La 
Have.— Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
l8t  8.,  X,  115-116. 1809.  La  Heve.— Doc.  of  1746  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  x,70, 18.58.  Le  Have— Present 
name  of  adjacent  inland.  Port  de  la  Hive.— Les- 
carbot  (1609)  quoted  by  Thwaites,  Jes.  Rel.,  i, 
153,  note,  1896. 

Lehigh.  A  variety  of  coal.  From  Le- 
high, the  name  of  a  tributary  of  the  Del- 
aware and  a  county  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  represents  lechau  in  the  I.«nape 
(Delaware)  dialect,  signifying  *fork  of 
a  river.'  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Lehu.  The  Seed-grass  clan  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 


Le'-hu  wiin-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  401, 
1894  (u'Mil-tru='clau'). 

Leimin.  A  Yuit  ICskimo  village  on  the 
Siberian  coast  between  East  cape  and  St 
Lawrence  bay.— Krause  in  Deutsche 
Geog.  Blfitt.,  V,  80,  map,  1882. 

Leitli  (*  the  junction ' ).     The  village  of 
the  Tanotenne  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  Stuart  and  Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col. 
Port  George.— Moriee,  Notes  on  W.  D^n<^s,  25, 1893. 

2eitli.— Ibid.    "Teit'ii.- Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
an.  1892,  109,  1893. 

Lejagadatcah.     An  unidentified   band 
of  the  Miniconjou  Teton  Sioux. 
Leja-ga-dat-oah. — Culbertjion    in    Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,142,1851. 

Lekwiltok.  A  large  Kwakintl  tribe  liv- 
ing between  Knight  and  Bute  inlets,  Brit. 
Col.  They  were  divided  into  five  septs: 
Wiwekae,  Hahamatses  or  Walitsum, 
Kueha,  Tlaaluis,  and  Komenok.  The 
last  is  now  extinct.  The  towns  are  Hu- 
sam,  Tsakwalooin,  Tsaiiyeuk,  and  Tatapo- 
wis.  Total  pop.  218  in  1904. 
Aoolta.— Poole.  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  289,  1872. 
EndaUwt.— Can.  Ind.  Aflf..  142. 1879.  EuolaUw.— 
Ibid.,  92,  lvS76.  Euclitus.— Downie  in  Mayne.  Brit. 
Col..  448,  1861.  Laek-que-libla.  —  Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Laioh-kwil-taok«.  — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  142,  1879.  Leequecltoch.— Seoul er  in 
Jour.Ethnol.Soc.  Lond., 1,233,1848.  LekwildaV-— 
Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  pt.  2,  318, 
1902.  Le'kwiltok-.- Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  56.  1890  (Salish  name).  Lrkwiltoq.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131.  1887.  Lienkwil- 
tak,— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1901.  pt.  2, 166.  Liew-kwil- 
tah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1895,362.  1896.  Li-kwil-tah.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884. 
Likwiltoh.— Ibid.  Neaquiltough.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
1872.  He-oul-ta.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Baioh-kioie-tachi,  — Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  190,  1884. 
Saich-kwil-taoh.— Sproat.  ibid.,  145, 1879.  Tah-cul- 
tus.- Lord,  Natur.  in  Brit  Col.,  1, 156. 1866.  Toung- 
letats.— Smet,  Oregon  Miss..  56,  1847.  Uoaltaa.— 
Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Masr.,  74,  1863. 
TTohulU.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Julv  19,  1862. 
TT-cle-ta.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  74.  1862.  tTcle-tah.- 
Ibid..  243.  TJoletee.—Keane  In  Stanford, Compend., 
641,  1878.  TTctetahB.— St  John,  Sea  of  Mts.,  ii,  16, 
1877.  UoulU.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
for  1887,  sec.  ir,  74.  Uoultaa.— Lennard  and  Bar- 
rett. Brit.  Col.,  36,  1862.  YookilU.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b.  1884.  Yukleta*.— 
Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  293.  1857.  Yu'- 
kwilU.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt. 5, 131, 1887. 

Lelaka  (Le^lacha).  An  ancestor  of  a 
Nakomgilisala  gens  who  also  gave  his 
name  to  the  gens. — Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Lelek  (LeIe/Jc),  ASongish  band  resid- 
ing at  Codboro  bav,  s.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
17,  1890. 

Lelengtn.    The  Flute  clan  of  the  Lengya 
(Flute)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Lelentu  winwfi.— Fewkes  in   19th   Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
{>83,  1901  (u'/n?rM=*clan').     Lenbaki.— Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  18,  1891. 

Lelewagyila  (lA-^lEimgUa  'the  heaven 
makers':  mythical  name  of  the  raven). 
A  gens  of  the  Tsawatenok,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.—Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331, 
1897. 

Lelewayon  (Le-le-ira^-you,  'birds'  cry'). 
A  subclan  of  the  Delawares  (q.  v. ). — Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Lelikian.  A  former  Nishinam  village  in 
the  valley  of  Bear^j^  N.^(^.QQg^g 
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LaylekMaa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.^ii,  22, 1874. 
le'-U-ki-aa.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.Ethnol.,  iii, 
316.  1877. 

Leliotn.    The  Tiny  Ant  («p.  incog. )  clan 
of  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Le-li-o-tii  wiii-wii.— Few  Ices  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
401  1894  («mfl-«rti=' clan'). 

Lema.  One  of  the  lyore  important  of 
the  old  villages  of  the  Porno;  situated  in 
Knight*8  valley,  about  4  m.  n.  w.  of  Hop- 
land,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  (s.  a.  b.) 
La-ma.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  172, 
1777.    lema.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inf  n,  1906. 

Lemaltcha  (Le-mal-tcha).  A  former 
Lurami  village  on  Waldron  id..  Wash. 
(Gibbe,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  39.  1863). 
The  name  is  the  same  as  Lilmalche,  q.  v. 

LemitaB.  Mentioned  by  Villa-Sefior 
(Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2, 412,  1748)  as  a  wild 
tribe  hostile  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico. 
Possibly  the  local  name  of  an  Apache 
band  or  of  its  chief. 

Lenahuoii.  One  of  the  tribes  formeriy 
occupying  "the  country  from  Buena 
Vista  and  Oarises  lakes  and  Kern  r.  to  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range,"  Cal. 
(Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  256,  1853).  By  treaty 
of  June  10,  ^851,  these  tribes  reserved  a 
tract  between  Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r., 
and  ceded  the  remainder  of  their  lands 
to  the  United  States.  Kroeber  suggests 
that  the  name  is  perhaps  intend^  for 
Sanahuon,  Spanish  orthography  of  San- 
akhwin,  a  Yokuts  and  perhaps  other 
Indian  corruption  of  San  Joaquin  or  a 
similar  Spanisn  geographical  term. 
Lenahuon.— Barbour,  op.  eft.  Sanahuow.— Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E,,  782, 1899. 

Lenape  stone.  A  perforated  tablet  of 
shale,  of  the  form  usual Iv  classed  as  gor- 
gets, found  by  Bernard  Hansell  while 
plowing  on  his  father's  farm  half  a  mile 
E.  of  Doylestown,  Bucks  co..  Pa.  A  large 
fragment  of  the  stone  was  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  spring  of 
1872;  and  a  second,  the  smaller  piece, 
was  picked  up  in  1881.  The  length  is 
nearly  4}  in.,  and  the  width  varies  from 
IJ  to  If  in  The  surface  on  both  sides 
has  been  smoothed,  and  on  one  side  are 
carved  in  outline  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant or  mammoth,  two  rude  human 
forms,  the  sun,  and  a  number  of  uniden- 
tified objects.  On  the  other  are  outline 
figures  of  a  turtle,  fishes,  a  bird,  a  pipe, 
etc.  There  are  two  round  perforations  in 
the  tablet,  about  a  third  of  its  length  from 
the  ends.  The  specimen  may  possibly 
be  genuine  Indian  workmanship,  but  the 
carving  is  apparently  modern  and  exe- 
cuted after  the  stone  had  been  broken. 
For  further  notice  consult  Mercer,  The 
Lenape  Stone,  or  the  Indian  and  the 
Mammoth,  1885.  See  Gorgets,  Perforated 
Tablets,  (c.  t.  ) 

Lengya.  The  Flute  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
consisting  of  the  Flute  (Leiengtu),  Blue- 
flute  (Shakwalengya),  Drab-flute  (Masi- 


lengya),  and  Mountain-sheep  (Pan^wa) 
clans,  and  probably  others.  They  claim 
to  have  come  from  a  region  in  s.  Arizona 
called  Palatkwabi  and  from  Little  Col- 
orado r.,  and  after  their  arrival  in  Tusa- 
yan  joined  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry,  form- 
ing the  Ala-Lengya  group. — Fewkes  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  583,  587,  1901. 
L6i7a.-i)^wke8.  ibid. 

Lengyanobi  ('high  place  of  the  Flute 
clans').  The  legendary  home  of  the 
Lengya  (Flute)  clans  of  the  Hopi,  now  a 
large  ruin  on  a  mesa  about  30  m.  n.  s.  of 
Walpi,  N.  E.  Ariz.  The  village  is  said  to 
have  been  abandoned  lust  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards  (1540),  its  inhabit- 
ants becoming  amalgamated  with  the 
Hopi.  The  people  of  Lengyanobi  at  that 
time  belongCKi  to  two  consolidated  phra- 
tries,  the  Ala  f  Horn  J  and  the  Lengya 
(Flute),  of  whicn  the  latter  built  the  vil- 
lage, (j.  w.  F.) 

Lentes.  Said  to  have  been  a  former 
pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  but  more  likely  a 
village  established  forthe  benefit  of  Geni- 
zaros  (q.  v.),  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex.  By 
1850  the  natives  had  become  completely 
**Mexicanized." 

Lentaa.  —  Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143.  1850. 
LentU.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
638. 1853.  Leunia.— Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  i,  519,  1851. 
Lentis.— Ibid.  Lot  Leataa.— Lane  (1854),  ibid.,  t, 
689.1855. 

Lesamaiti.  A  former  village  of  the 
Awani  about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  from 
Notomidula,  in  Yoeemite  valley,  Mari- 
posa co.,  Cal. 

layaamite.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  333. 1874. 
Le-tam'-ai-ti.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  £thnoi.,  iii, 
365.1877. 

Lesohi.  A  Nisqualji  chief,  prominent 
in  the  war  which  involved  all  the  tribes 
of  Washington  and  adjacent  regions  in 
1855-58,  and  commonly  known  as  the 
Yakima  war.  While  Kamaiakan  (q.  v.) 
headed  the  Yakima  and  their  confeder- 
ates B.  of  the  mountains,  Leschi  took 
command  w.  of  the  Cascades,  particular- 
ly about  Puget  sd.  His  most  notable 
exploit  was  an  attack  on  the  new  town 
of  Seattle,  Jan.  29,  1856,  at  the  head  of 
about  1,000  warriors  of  several  tribes. 
The  assailants  were  driven  off  by  means 
of  a  naval  battery  upon  a  veesel  in  the 
harbor.  On  the  collapse  of  the  outbreak 
Leschi  fled  to  the  Yaicima,  who,  having 
already  submitted,  refused  him  shelter 
except  as  a  slave.  A  reward  was  offered 
for  his  capture,  and  being  thus  outlawed, 
he  was  at  last  treacherously  seized  by 
two  of  his  own  men  in  Nov.,  1856,  ancl 
delivered  to  the  civil  authorities,  by 
whom,  after  a  long  legal  contest,  he  was 
condemned  and  hanged,  Feb.  19,  1857. 
See  Bancroft,  Hist  Wash.,  1890.    ( j.  m.  ) 

Les  Hoire  Indians.  Mentioned  by  Say 
(Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxiv, 
1823)  as  a  people  known  to  the  Hidatsa, 
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who  applied  to  them  the  name  At-te- 
shu-pe-sha-loh-pan-ga,  which  Matthews 
states  is  probably  an  attempt  to  give  the 
Hidatsa  word  for  Black-lodge  people. 

Letsiyo.    The   Gray-fox    clan    of   the 
KokOp  (Firewood)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Letaiyo  wiawA.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
684,  1900  (u>«i»im= 'clan').    Le-tai-yo   wim-wfi.— 
Fewkes  in   Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  408, 1894. 

Lenih  ( Lef-ush) .  A  former  Modoc  set- 
tlement on  the  N.  side  of  Tule  (Rhett) 
lake,  8.  w.  Oreg. — Gatschet  in  Cont  N. 

A.  Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 
Lewistown.    A  village  of  Shawnee  and 

Seneca,  taking  its  name  from  the  Shaw- 
nee chief  Captain  Lewis,  formerly  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Lewistown,  Logan  co., 
Ohio,  on  lands  granted  to  them  by  treaty 
of  Sept.  29, 1817,  but  sold  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Lewistown  treaty  of  July 
20, 1831.  See  Howe,  Hist  Coll.  Oh*o,  ii, 
102,  1896;  Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
686,  732,  1899.  (j.  m.) 

Leyva.  Located  on  various  early  maps 
apparently  as  a  settlement  of  New  Mex- 
ico, but  in  reality  designed  to  indicate  a 
point  supposed  to  have  been  reached  by 
Francisco  Ley  va  Bonilla  on  an  unauthor- 
ized expedition,  about  1594-96,  to  the 
Quivira  region,  by  whose  inhabitants  he 
and  his  party  were  killed.  See  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  108,  1889;  D'Anville, 
map  Am.  Sept.',  1746;  Squier  in  Am.  Re- 
view, II,  520,  1848. 

L«7za.— Giissefeld,  Charte  America,  1797  (mis- 
print). 

LgalaignU-lanai  {Vgaln^-igui  Id^nas), 
A  K)rmer  subdivision  *  of  the  Gitins  of 
Skid^ifate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids. ,  Brit.  Col. , 
a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. 
It  has  long  been  extinct.  The  name  may 
mean  *  people  of  the  town  of  Lgalai.' — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Liam.  A  former  Chumashan  village  in 
Ventura  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863. 

liaywat.  An  unidentified  tribe  which 
participated  in  the  ^Yakima  treaty  of 
1855,  and  was  placed  on  Yakima  res.. 
Wash.  It  may  have  been  a  division  of 
the  Yakima.  (l.  f.) 

Li-ay-waa.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1855),  ii,  524,1908. 
Btaywas.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  110, 1874. 

Libantone.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Coetanoan,  connecteil  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Lichtonan  (Ger.:  *  pastures  of  light'). 
A  village  of  Moravian  Delawares  on  the  ' 

B.  side  of  the  Muskingupi,  3  m.  below 
Coshocton,  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio,  estab- 
lished in  1776.  Some  time  afterward  it 
was  abandoned  by  the  Moravians  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostilities  of  the  Hurons  and 
other  warlike  tribes,  and  reoccupied,  un- 
der the  name  of  Indaochaie,  by  hostile 
Indians,  until  destroyed  by  the  Americans 
in  1781.    Bee  Mimons,  (j.  m.) 


Indaochaie.— Bptterfleld,Waahington-IrvineCorr., 
52, 1882.  Liohtenan.— LoBldel.  Hist.  Miss.  United 
Bretb.,  pt.  8, 110, 1794;  Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am. 
Philos.  80C.,  n.  s.,  IV.  890, 1834. 

LiohtenfeU  (Ger.:  'rocks  of  light'). 
A  Moravian  mission  station  in  w.  Ureen- 
land. — Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  map, 
1767. 

Lick  Town.  A  Shawnee  (?)  village,  in 
1776-82,  on  upper  Scioto  r.,  Ohio,  proba- 
bly near  Circleville.  The  true  name  was 
probably  Piqua  or  Chillicothe.  (j.  m.) 
liok  Town.— Hutehins,  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet's 
Exped..l766.  Salt  Lick  Towa.—Smith,  ibid.,  67 
(not  Salt  Lick  Town  on  Mahoning  cr.). 

Lidlipa.  A  former  Nishinam  village  in 
the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  n.  Cal. 

Lidlepa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22,  1874. 
Lid'-U-pa.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  816, 
1877. 

Liebigstag.    An  Ahtena  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska,  lat  61® 
57',  Ion.  146®  45'';  named  from  its  chief. 
Liebiffttag*s  ▼illafe.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  120, 

Lieinoi  f  Russian:  *  woody').  A  Kani 
asmiut  village  on  Wood  id.,  near  Kodiak, 
Alaska.;  pop.  157  in  1880, 120  in  1890. 
Letnoi.  —  Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  75,  1893. 
LesnoTa.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Tanignagn^nt.— Holmberg,  Etbnog.  Skizz. 
map,  1855. 

Liggig^.  A  village  connected  with  Con- 
cho, or  Loreto,  2  leagues  n.  of  that  mission, 
which  was  situated  opposite  the  island  oif 
Carmen,  lat.  26®,  Lower  California  (Picolo 
in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  no.  72, 
35,  1726).  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Liguf,  aoout  14  leagues  farther  s. 

Lightning  itiok.    See  Bull-roarer. 

Lignite.    See  Jet. 

Likatait.  A  division  of  the  Olamentke, 
occupying  a  part  of  Marin  co.,  Cal.  Their 
last  great  chief  was  Marin  (q.  v.),  accord- 
ing to  Powers,  and  they  were  among  the 
Indians  under  San  Rafael  mission. 
Leoatoit.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  453,  1874.  U- 
kaf-u-it.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  195, 
1877. 

Lilibeqne.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  t^e  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 

LiUbique.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  186,  1857.  LUliWque.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 

Lillooet  (*wild  onion').  One  of  the  4 
principal  Salish  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia,  situated  on  Fraser  r. 
around  the  mouths  of  Cayoosh  cr.  and 
Bridge  r.,  on  Seton  and  Anderson  lakes, 
and  southward  from  them  to  Harrison 
lake.  Pop.  978  in  1904.  Bands:  Anderson 
Lake,  Bndge  River,  Cayoosh  Creek  (2), 
Douglas,  Enias,  Fountain,  Kanlax,  Lil- 
looet (2),  Mission,  Niciat,  Pemberton 
Meadows,  and  Schloss.  It  is  sometimes 
divided  into  the  Lower  Lillooet,  including 
the  Douglas  and  Pemberton  Meadows 
bands,  and  the  Upper  Lillooet,  including 
all  the  rest.  Consult  Teit,  Lillooet  In- 
dians, in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  in, 
pt.  5,  1906.  (j.  R.  8.) 
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Ohin  Nation.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  178, 1855. 
LiUooet.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1889,  115,  1890. 
Lilowat.— Gibbsin  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 268, 1877. 
Loquilt  Indian*.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  299,  1862. 
Bolavthamuk.- Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria, 


ULLOOET   MAN.       (am.  MuS.  NaT.  HiST.) 


1872.  Bta'-tlum-ooh.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  5, 1891.  Stetlum.- Survey  map,'Hvdr. 
Office,  U.  S.  N. .  1882.  Btlat-limuh.— Mackay  quoted 
by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1891,  sec. 
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LILLOOET   WOMAN.       (am.  MuS.   NAT.  HiST.  ) 

II,  5.  Stla'tliumH.— Boas  in  5lh  Rep.  N.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  10,  18S9  (own  name).  Stla'thumQ.- Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  80,  1S90.  Stla'tlumQ.— 
Boas  as  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1891,  sec.  ii,  5. 


Lillooet  A  band  and  town  of  Upper 
Lillooet  on  Fraser  r.,  where  it  is  joined 
by  Cayooeh  cr.  The  Canadian  Reports 
on  Indian  Affairs  give  two  divisions  of  the 
Lillooet  band,  of  which  one  numbered  57 
and  the  other  6  in  1904. 
Lillooet,— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  pt.  Ii,  72,  1902. 
SEtL.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172, 
1900  (native  name  of  the  village  of  Lillooet). 

Lilmalclie  {Lemd^tlca) .  One  of  the  two 
Cowichan  tribes  on  Thetis  id.,  off  the  s.  e. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id. ;  pop.  19  in  1904. 
Given  as  a  band  of  the  Penelakut  (q.  v. ) 
by  the  Canadian  Indian  Office. 
Lema'/tea.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887.  Lilmalehe.— 
Cnn.  Ind. Aff.  for  1901,  pt.  ii,  164.  Ll-mache.— Ibid., 
1897,362,1898.  Ll-mal-che.— Ibid.,  1898, 417.  Llmal- 
ches.- Ibid.,  1883.  190. 

Lilshiknom.  A  branch  of  the  Yuki  who 
lived  on  the  w.  bank  of  Eel  r.,  a  short 
distance  below  the  junction  of  Middle  fork 
and  South  Eel  r.,  n.  Cal.       (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Lincoln  Island.  An  island  in  Penobscot 
r. ,  Me. ,  near  Lincoln,  37  m.  aboveOldtown, 
occupied  by  about  30  Penobscot  Indians. 
Lincoln.— So  called  by  the  whites.  Madnigok.- 
Gatschet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penob- 
scot name). 

Lingnistio  families.  The  linguistic  di- 
versity of  the  Indians  is  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  American  ethnolo- 
gy. While  certain  general  features,  such, 
for  example,  as  incorporation,  use  of  verb 
and  pronoun,  employment  of  generic  par- 
ticles, use  of  nongrammatical  genders, 
etc.,  usually  occur,  most  of  the  languages 
of  the  New  World  exhibit  analogies  jiis- 
tifying  their  classification,  on  ps^ychic 
grounds  at  least,  as  a  single  family  of 
speech;  nevertheless,  the  comparison  of 
tneir  vocabularies  leads  to  the  recognition 
of  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  lin- 
guistic families  or  stocks  having  lexical Iv 
no  resemblance  to  or  connection  with  each 
other.  Boas  (Science,  xxiii,  644,  1906)  is 
of  the  opinion,  however,  that,  considering 
the  enormous  differences  in  the  psycho- 
logical bases  of  morphology  in  American 
Indian  languages,  such  psychic  unity  in 
one  familv  of  speech  can  hardly  be  predi- 
cated with  confidence.  Also,  it  may  be 
that  the  Paleo- Asiatic  languages  of  Siberia 
may  perhaps  belong  with  the  American 
tongues.  This  linguistic  diversity  was  per- 
ceived and  commented  on  by  some  of  the 
early  Spanish  historians  and  other  writers 
on  American  subjects,  such  as  Hervas, 
Barton,  and  Adelung;  but  the  **  founder 
of  systematic  philology  relating  to  the 
North  American  Indians''  (in  the  words 
of  Powell)  was  Albert  Gallatin,  who$>e 
Svnopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes  within  the 
iJnited  States  East  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  in  the  British  and  Russian  Pos- 
sessions in  North  America  was  published 
in  1 836  in  the  Transactions  and  Collections 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  ( Ar- 
chaeologia  Americana,  ii),  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  progress  of  research  and  of 
linguistic   cartography,   s^p^^jallatin's 
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time  is  sketched  in  Powell's  epoch-mark- 
ing article,  ** Indian  linguistic  families" 
(7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1-142, 1891),  with  ac- 
companying map,  embodying  the  au- 
thors own  researches  and  those  of  the 
experts  of  the  Bureau.  Taking  vocabu- 
lary and  dictionary  as  the  factors  of  dis- 
crimination, Powell  recognized,  n.  of  the 
Mexican  boundary,  the  following  58 
"distinct  line:uistic  families"  or  stocks: 
Adaizan  (since  determined  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Caddoan),  Algonouian,  Athapas- 
can, Attacapan,  Beothukan,  Caddoan, 
Chimakuan,  Chimarikan,  Chimmesyan, 
Chinookan,  Chitimachan,  Chumasnan, 
Coahuiltecan,  Copehan,  Costanoan,  Eski- 
mauan,  Esselenian,  Iroquoian,  Kalapoo- 
ian,  Karankawan,  Keresan,  Kiowan,  Kit- 
unahan,  Koluschan,  Kulanapan,  Kusan, 
Lutuamian,  Mariposan,  Moquelumnan, 
Muskhogean,  Natchesan,  Palaihnihan 
(since  consolidated  with  Shastan),  Piman, 
Pujunan,  Quoratean,  Salinan,  Salishan, 
Sastean  (Shastan),  Shahaptian,  Shosho- 
nean,  Siouan,  Skittagetan,  Takilman, 
Tanoan,  Timuquanan,  Tonikan,  Tonka- 
wan,  Uchean,  Waiilatpuan,  Wakashan, 
VVashoan,  Weitspekan,  VVishoskan,  Yako- 
nan,  Yanan,  Yukian,  Yuman,  Zufiian. 
This  is  the  working  list  for  students  of 
American  languages,  and,  with  minor 
variations,  will  remain  the  authoritative 
document  on  the  classification  of  Ameri- 
can linguistic  stocks.  (See  Kroel)er  in 
Am.  Anthrop,  vii,  570-93,  1905,  where 
modifiations  are  proposed.)  A  revised 
edition  of  the  map,  containing  the  results 
of  the  latest  investigations,  appears  in 
this  Handbook. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  distribution 
of  Indian  linguistic  families  n.  of  Mex- 
ico is  the  presence  or  former  exist- 
ence in  what  are  now  the  states  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  of  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  numl)er,  while  some  other 
stocks  (Algonouian,  Athapascan,  Siouan, 
Shoshonean,  Eskimauan)  have  a  very 
wide  distribution.  The  Pacific  coast  con- 
trasts with  the  Atlantic  by  reason  of  the 
multiplicityof  its  linguistic  families  an  com- 
pared with  the  few  on  the  eastern  littoral. 
The  distribution  of  the  Eskimauan  family 
along  the  whole  Arctic  coast  from  New- 
foundland to  Bering  sea,  and  l^eyond  it 
in  a  portion  of  Asia,  is  remarkable.  The 
Uchean  and  the  extinct  Beothuk  of  New- 
foundland are  really  the  only  small  fam- 
ilies of  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  Catawba 
and  related  tribes  in  the  Carolinas  i>rove 
the  earlier  possession  of  that  country  by 
the  primitive  Siouan,  whose  migrations 
were  generally  westward.  TheTuscarora 
and  related  tribes  of  Virginia  and  south- 
ward show  the  wanderings  of  the  Iro- 
quois, as  do  the  Navaho  and  Apache 
Uiose  of  the  Athapascans. 


In  1896  McGee  (The  Smithson.  Inst., 
1846-96,  377,  1897)  estimated  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  belonging  to  the  various 
linguistic  families  as  follows:  Algonquian 
36,  Athapascan  53,  Attacapan  2,  Beothu- 
kan 1,  Caddoan  9,  Chimakuan  2,  Chi- 
marikan 2,  Chimmesyan  (Tsimshian)  8, 
Chinookan  11,  Chitimachan  1,  Chuma- 
shan  6,  Coahuiltecan  22,  Copehan  22, 
Costanoan  5,  Eskimauan  70,  Esselenian 
1,  Iroquoian  13,  Kalapooian  8,  Karanka- 
wan 1,  Keresan  17,  Kiowan  1,  Kitunahan 
4,  Koluschan  12,  Kulanapan  30,  Kusan  4, 
Lutuamian  4,  Mariposan  24,  Moquelum- 
nan 35,  Muskhogean  9,  Nahuatlan  ?,  Na- 
tchesan 2,  Palaihnihan  8,  Piman  7,  Puju- 
nan 26,  Quoratean  3,  Salinan  2,  Salishan 
64,  Sastean  1,  Serian  3,  Shahaptian  7, 
Shoshonean  12,  Siouan  68,  Skitttagetan 
(Haida)  17,  Takilman  1,  Tanoan  14,  Timu- 
quanan 60,  Tonikan  3,  Tonka  wan  1, 
Uchean  1,  Waiilatpuan  2,  Wakashan 
(Kwakiutl-Nootka)  37,  Washoan  1,  Weit- 
spekan 6,  Wishoskan  3,  Yakonan  4,  Ya- 
nan 1,  Yukian  5,  Yuman  9,  Zufiian  1. 
Of  this  large  number  of  tribes,  some  are 
of  little  importance,  while  others  may  be 
local  divisions  and  not  tribes  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  This  is  true,  for  exam- 
ple, of  two  at  least  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Kitunahan  family,  and  of  not  a  few  of  the 
Algonquian  "tribes."  Some  families,  it 
will  be  seen,  consist  of  but  a  single  tribe: 
Beothukan,  Chitimachan,  Esselenian, 
Karankawan,  Kiowan,  Takilman,  Tonka- 
wan,  Uchean,  Washoan,  Yanan,  Zufiian; 
but  of  these  a  few  ( such  as  Zufiian  and  Kio- 
wan) are  very  important.  The  amount 
of  linguistic  variation  serving  as  an  index 
of  tribal  division  varies  considerably,  and 
in  many  cases,  especially  with  the  older 
writers,' the  delimitations  are  very  imper- 
fect. Researches  now  in  progress  will 
doubtless  elucidate  some  of  these  points. 

Besides  the  classification  noted  above, 
based  on  vocabulary,  certain  othere  are 
posjiible  which  take  into  consideration 
grammatical  peculiarities,  etc.,  common 
to  several  linguistic  families.  Thus, 
groups  may  be  distinguished  within  the 
56  families  of  speech,  embracing  two  or 
more  of  them  which  seem  to  be  gram- 
matically or  syntactically  related,  or  in 
both  these  respects,  while  in  nowise  re- 
sembling each  other  in  lexical  content. 
From  considerations  of  this  sort  Boas  finds 
resemblances  between  several  of  the  n.  w. 
Pacific  coast  families.  Grammatically, 
the  Koluschan  (Tlingit)  and  Skittagetan 
( Haida)  and  the  Athapascan  seem  to  be 
distantly  related,  and  some  lexical  coin- 
cidences have  Ijeen  n<  ited.  The  occurrence 
ot  pronominal  gender  m  the  Salishan  and 
Chimakuan  stocks  is  thought  by  Boas  to 
\ye  of  great  importance  as  suggesting  rela- 
tionship between  these  two  families.    The 
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Wakashan  (Kwakiutl-Nootka),  Salishan, 
and  Chimakuan  stocks  all  possess  suffix- 
nouns  and  inflected  adverbs,  similarities 
pointinjj,  perhaps,  to  a  common  source 
(Mem.  Internat.  Cong.  A  nthrop.,  339-346, 
1894).  The  languages  of  California  have 
recently  been  carefully  studied  by  Dixon 
and  Kroeber  ( Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  1-26, 1903; 
VII,  213-17, 1905;  viii,  no.  4, 1906), and  the 
former  has  determined,  as  Gratschet  had 
suspected,  that  the  Sastean  and  Palaihni- 
han  (Achomawi)  constitute  one  stock,  to 
which  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
applies  the  name  Shastan.  A  similar  coal- 
escence of  the  Costanoan  and  Moquelum- 
nan  stocks  is  also  suggested.  Taking  other 
than  lexical  elements  into  consideration, 
the  languages  of  California  (exclusive  of 
theYuman  and  Yanan)  may  be  arranged 
in  three  groups:  Southwestern,  or  Chu- 
mash  type;  northwestern,  or  Yurok  type; 
central,  or  Maidu  type — the  last  being  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  This  systemati- 
zation  for  California  rests  on  pronominal 
incorporation,  syntactical  cases,  etc. 

Morphological  peculiarities,  possessed  in 
common,  accordmg  to  some  authorities, 
indicate  a  relationship  between  Piman, 
Nahuatlan  (Mexican),  and  Shoshonean. 
The  Kitunahan  of  n.  Idaho  and  s.  e. 
British  Columbia  has  some  structural 
characteristics  resembling  those  of  the 
Shoshonean,  particularly  the  method  of 
object-noun  in(!orporati6n.  Gatschet,  in 
1891  (Karank.  Inds.,  1891),  su^ested  the 
probability  of  some  relationship  between 
the  Karankawan,  Pakawa  (Coahuilte- 
can),andTonkawan.  It  is  nearly  certain 
also,  as  supposed  by  Brinton,  that  Natchez 
is  a  Muskhogean  dialect.  The  now  ex- 
tinct BeothuKan  of  Newfoundland  has 
been  suspected  of  having  been  a  mixed  and 
much  distorted  dialect  of  one  or  other  of 
the  great  linguistic  families  of  the  region 
adjacent.  Brinton  ( Amer.  Race,  68, 1891 ) 
was  of  opinion  that  "the  general  mor- 
phology seems  somewhat  more  akin  to 
Eskimo  than  to  Algonkin  examples." 

The  amount  of  material  extant  in  the 
languages  of  the  various  stocks,  as  well 
as  the  literature  about  them,  is  in  nowise 
uniform.  Some,  like  the  Beothukan, 
Esselenian,  and  Karankawan,  are  utterly 
extinct,  and  but  small  vocabularies  of 
them  have  been  preserved.  Of  others, 
who  still  survive  in  limited  or  de- 
creasing numbers,  like  the  Chimakuan, 
Chimarikan,  Chitimachan^  Chumashan, 
Coahuiltecan,  Costanoan,  Kalapooian, 
Mariposan,  Moquelumnan,  Natchesan, 
Pujunan,  Salinan,  Shastan,  Takilman, 
Washoan,  Weitspekan,  Yakonan,  and 
Yukian,  the  vocabularies  and  texts  col- 
lected are  not  very  extensive  or  conclu- 
sive. The  Aigonquian,  Athapascan,  Es- 
kimauan,  Iroquoian,  Muskhogean,  Salish- 
an, Skittagetan,  Koluschan,  and  Siouan 


families  are  represented  by  many  gram- 
mars, dictionaries,  and  native  texts,  both 
published  and  in  manuscript.  The  ex- 
tent and  value  of  these  materials  may 
be  seen  from  the  bibliographies  of  the 
late  J.  C.  Pilling,  of  the  Aigonquian, 
Athapascan,  Chinookan,  Eskimauan,  Iro- 
quoian, Muskhogean,  Salishan,  Siouan, 
and  Wakashan  stocks,  published  as  bul- 
letins by  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, (a.  f.  c.) 

Linoklasha  (Lin-ok-W'Skay  *  crayfish*). 
A  clan  of  the  Kushapokla  phratry  of  the 
Choctaw.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  162,  1877. 

Lintohanre  (^nat  sides  of  dogs').  A 
clan  or  division  of  the  Thlingchadinne 
living  N.  and  e.  of  the  n.  arm  of  Great 
Slave  lake,  in  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
KUn-tohanpe.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lacdes  Esclaves. 
863,1891.  Klin-tohonpoh.— Ibid., 303.  Lm-tchaan.— 
Petitot  in  Bui,  Soc.  de  G^og.  Paris,  chart,  1875. 
'lin-tohaap^.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  ia6&. 
L'ia-tchaijpe.— Petitot,  Diet.-  Ddn^-Dindji4.  xx, 
1876.    Plat>-e6t^-de-ohieB  du  fort  Kae.— Ibid. 

Lintja.     A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Lin^a.— Taylor  In   Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,   1863. 
Lu^ta.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459.  1874  (mis- 
quoted from  Taylor). 

Lions  Creek.  The  local  name  for  a  for- 
mer band  of  Salish  under  Fraser  super- 
intendency,  Brit.  Col. 

Leon*«  Creek.— Can.  Ind.  Aflf.  for  1878,  78.    lion's 
Creek.— Ibid.,  1879, 138. 

Lipajenne.  A  subdivision  of  the  Lipan. 
lapajen-ne.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 18&1.  Lip- 
anien-n^.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua, 
212,  1834. 

LipaSi  (adapted  from  Ipa-yi*dey  appar- 
ently a  personal  name;  n*de=* people'). 
An  Apache  tribe,  designating  themselves 
Ndizhan  (*ours,'  *our  kind'),  which  at 
various  periods  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies roamed  from  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
in  New  Mexico  and  Mexico  eastward 
through  Texas  to  the  Gulf  coast,  gaining 
a  livelihood  by  depredations  against  other 
tribes  and  especially  against  the  white 
settlements  of  Texas  and  Mexico.  The 
name  has  probably  been  employed  to 
include  other  Apache  groups  of  the  south- 
em  plains,  such  as  the  Mescaleroe  and 
the  Kiowa  Apache.  The  Franciscan  mis- 
sion of  San  Sabd  (q.  v.)  was  established 
among  the  Lipan  in  Texas  in  1757,  But  it 
was  soon  destroyed  by  their  enemies,  the 
Comanche  and  Wichita.  In  1761-62  the 
missions  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Candelaria 
were  also  founded,  but  these  meta  like  fate 
in  1 767.  In  1805  the  Lipan  were  reported 
to  be  divided  into  3  bands,  numbering 
300,  350,  and  100  men,  respectively;  this 
apparently  gave  rise  to  their  subdivision 
by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  1864  into  the  Lipa- 
jenne, Li  panes  de  Arriba,  and  Lipanes 
de  Abaio.  In  1839,  under  chief  Castro, 
they  siaed  with  the  Texans  against  the 
Comanche  (Schoolcraft,  Thirty  Years, 
642,  1851 ) ;  they  were  always  friends  with 
their  congeners,  the  Mescaleros,  and  with 
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the  Tonkawa  after  1855,  but  were  ene- 
mies of  the  Jicarillas  and  the  Ute.  Be- 
tween 1845  and  1856  they  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  Texan  wars,  the  design  of 
which  was  the  extermination  of  the 
Indians  within  the  Texas  border.  Most 
of  them  were  driven  into  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  where  they  resided  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  mts.  with  Kickapoo  and  other 
refugee  Indians  from  the  tJnited  States, 
until  the  19  survivors  were  taken  to  n.  w. 
Chihuahua,  in  Oct.,  1903,  whence  they 
were  brought  to  the  United  States  about 
the  beginning  of  1905  and  placed  on  the 
Mescalero  res.,  N.  Mex,,  where  they  now 
(1905)  il^mber  about  25  and  are  making 
more  rapid  progre^  toward  civilization 
than  their  Indian  neighbors.  In  addition 
there  are  one  or  two  Li  pan  numbered 
with  the  54  Tonkawa  under  the  Ponca, 
Pawnee,  and  Oto  agency,  Oakland  res., 
Okla.,  and  a  few  witn  the  Kiowa  Apache 
in  the  same  territoi*y,  making  the  total 
population  about  35.  The  Lipan  resem- 
ble the  other  Apache  in  all  important 
characteristics.  They  were  often  known 
under  the  designation  Cancy,  Chanze, 
etc.,  the  French  form  of  the  Caddo  col- 
lective name  {Kd^ntsi)  for  the  eastern 
Apache  trib^.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Apaohea  Lipanes.— MS.,  1791-92,  in  Tex.  State  ar- 
chives. A-tagni.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1897  ('timber  Apache':  Kiowa  name,  used  also 
for  Mescaleros).  0aae«res.~E8Cudero,  Not.  Nu- 
evo  M^x.,  84,  1849.  Oanoers.— Lewis,  Trav.,  195, 
1809.  Oanoei.— Sibley  (1805),  Hist.  Sketches.  74, 
1806  (Caddo  name:  'deceivers').  Canoey. — Fr. 
Doc.  of  1719  quoted  by  Bandeiier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  178, 1890.  (^ohy.— Bienville  (1700)  in 
Marery,  D4c.,  iv.  442,  1880.  Canoy.— La  Harpe 
(1719),  ibid.,  vi,  277, 285,  1886.  Oanecis.— Jefferys. 
Am.  Atlas,  map  8,  1776.  Caneeci.— Anville,  map 
N.  Am.,  1752.  Oanees.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  671, 1855.  Canewy.— I berville  (1700)  in  Margry, 
D^.,  IV,  S74,  1880.  Oanneoii.— Baudry  des  Lo- 
zidres,  Voy.  La.,  242,  1802.  Oanneoy.— La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  Vi,  262, 1880.  Oanneiwis.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  11,  1875.  CaniiMu.^ 
Carte  des  Poas.  Angloises,  1777.  Oantey.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  Maigrv,  D^c,  in,  409, 1878.  Chancre.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Ma  wry,  D^.,  iil,  288,  1878. 
Ohanseik— Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 
I,  138,  846.  Oonoee.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  110, 
1806.  Oipanes.— Hamilton,  Mex.  Handbk.,  48, 
1883.  Hu-ta'-d.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9.  1884 
(•forest  Apache':  Comanche  name).  HuyuI.— 
Gatschet,  Tonka  we  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Tonkawa 
name).  Ipa-nde.— Arricivita  (1792)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iil,  181,  1890. 
Ipandi.— Ibid..  180.  K'fa'-dzi.— ten  Kate,  Syno- 
nvmie,  10,  1884  (Caddo  name).  Kantsi'.— Gat- 
schet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  65. 
Kareaes.— McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
79.  1858  (probably  identical).  Laneoy.— Walche, 
Charte  von  Am.,  1805  (misprint).  Lapan.— 
Niles'  Register,  lxxi.  119,  1846.  Lapanas.— Bol- 
laen  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  276,  1850. 
Lapane.— Drake,  6k.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Lapanne.— 
IbfdT  viU.  Lee  Paaia.-Pike,  Trav.,  337,  1811. 
Lee  Pawnee*.— Pike,  Exped.,  app..  pt.  3,  29,  18ia 
Lepan.— Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  13,  29th  Cong.,  2d 
sess..  1.  1846.     Le   Panis.- Pike.    Exped.,    app., 

yt.  3,  9,  1810.  Upainea.— Alegrc,  Hist.  Comp. 
6SU8.  I,  836.  1841.  Lipane.— MS.  in  Tex.  State 
arch.,  no.  156,  1792.  upanes  Llaneros.— Doc.  of 
1828  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  264,  1870.  Lipanis.- 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  ix,  1848.  Lipanoe.— Escudero, 
Not.  Estad. de  Chihuahua,  244, 1834.  Lipau.— ind. 
A ff.  Rep.,  176,1875  (misprint).    Lipaw.— Hoffman 


in  Bui.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de  Paris,  8d  s.,  vi,  206, 
1888    (misprint).     Lippans.— Butler   and    Lewis 

41846)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76, 29th  Cong., 2d  8e88.,4,1847 
ra'-izh&'n.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897 
(own  name: '  ours  *,  •  our  kind '  +  dina.  •  people  : 
cf.  Kiowa  Apache).  Nav6ne.— Gatschet.  Coman- 
che MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Comanche name)  Nip^.— 
Ibid.  (Comanche  pron.  of  Lipan)  Ocanet. — uhde, 
Lftnder,  121, 1861  (probably identical).  Pawnee.— 
Schermerhom  (1812) in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d s.,ii,  2^ 
1814  (mistake).  Seepane.— Lane  (1854)  in  Schoof- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689, 1855.  BhiTni.- Mooney. 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897  ('summer  people'  (?): 
former  Mescalero  name).  Siapanes.— Uhde,  Lftn- 
der,  121, 1861.    Sinapans.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Mar. 

frv,  D6c.,  IV,  816, 1880.  Sipan.— Latham  in  Trans, 
hilol.  Soc. Lond.,  102, 1856.  Sypanee.- Robin  Voy. 
Louisiane,  in,  15,  1807.  Tu-tsan-nde.— Mooney, 
field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1897  ('great  water  people*: 
Mescalero  name).  ttx«l-— ^atschet,  Tonkawe 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Tonkawa  name  for  a  spiral  shell; 
applied  to  the  Lipan  on  account  of  their  coiled 
hair) .  Yabipais  Lipan.-^arc^s  (1776) ,  Diary,  404, 
1900.  Yavipai-Lipanes.— Garc^  (1776)  cited  by 
Bandelier  in  Arcn.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  114, 1890. 
Lipanei  de  Abajo  (Span.:    Mower    Li- 

Eans').  A  former  branch  of  the  Lipan. 
ipanes  de  Abajo. — Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  59, 1864. 
Lipanes  del  8ur.— Doc.of  1828  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog. 
Mex.,  504, 1869. 

Lipanes  de  Arriba  (Span.:  *  upper  Li- 
pans*).  A  former  branch  of  the  Lipan. 
Idpanes  de  Arriba.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864. 
Lipanes  del  Norte.— Doc.  of  1828  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog. 
Mex.,  504, 1869. 

Lipillanes.  Mentioned  as  a  division  of 
the  Llaneros.  See  Gohlkahin,  Guhlkainde^ 
Kivahari. 

Lipallanes.-Escudero,  Not.  de  Chihuahua,  226. 
1834.  Lipillanes.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  1864. 
Lipiyanes.- Escudero,  Not.  de  Sonora  y  Sinaloa, 
68, 1849. 

Lipook.  A  former  Chamashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 
1860. 

Lisahnato.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Fa.Tner, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Lisichi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Lisacha.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863).  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  preceding. 

Lithenoa.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Littefatchi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  at  the  head  of  Canoe  cr.,  m  St  Clair 
CO.,  Ala.  It  was  burned  bv  Col.  Dyer, 
Oct.  29, 1813. 

Littafatchee.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 
map,  1899.  Littafutohee.— Flint.  Ind.  Wars,  175. 
1833.  Littefutchee.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii,  294, 
1851.  Olitifar.— Juan  de  la  Vandera  (1679)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla..  1,18,1857. 

Little  Abraham.     See  Abraham. 

Little  Carpenter.     See  AttakuUacxdla. 

Little  Crow  (Chetafl  ivakan  mafiif  'the 
sacred  pigeon-hawk  which  comes  walk- 
ing'). A  chief  of  the  Kaposia  division 
of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  which,  under 
his  father  Little  Crow,  as  under  his  grand- 
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father  Little  Thunder,  had  its  headquar- 
ters at  Kaposia  (Kapozha),  a  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  10  or  12  m. 
below  the  mouth  of  Minnesota  r.  In 
1846,  while  int<jxicate<l,  he  was  shot  and 
wounded  by  his  brother;  this  caused  him 
to  try  to  discourage  drinking  among  his 
followers,  and  probably  induced  him  the 
same  year  to  ask  of  the  Indian  agent  at 
Ft  Snelling  a  missionary  to  reside  at  his 
villa^,  as  a  result  of  which  Rev.  Thomas 
S.  Williamson  was  sent.  Although  Little 
Crow  was  a  signer  (under  the  name  of 
Ta-oya-te-duta,  *HiH  i)eople  are  red')  of 
the  treaty  of  Mendota,  Minn.,  Aug.  5, 
1851,  by  which  the  Dakota  cedefl  most  of 
their  Minnewta  lands  to  the  United 
States,  he  used  the  treaty  as  a  means  of 
creating  dissatisfaction  and  ultimately  in 
bringing  on  the  disa-strous  outbreak  of 
1862.  In  this  outbreak,  during  which 
more  than  a  thousand  settlers  were  killed, 
Little  Crow  was  the  recognize<i  leader. 
Subsequent  to  the  cession  of  1H.51  several 
bands,  including  the  KaiK>8ia,  were  re- 
mo  ve<l  to  a  large  reservation  on  the  upper 
Minnesota,  where  they  dwelt  i)eacefully, 
professing  genuine  friendship  for  the 
white  settlers,  until  they  rosii  sutldenly 
on  Aug.  IS,  18<)2,  and  spreading  them- 
selves along  the  frontier  for  more  than 
200  m.,  killed  white  men,  women,  and 
children  without  mercy.  Little  Crow  led 
the  fierce  though  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Ft  Riilgely,  Minn.,  Aug.  20-22,  1862,  in 


ther  w.  H e  was  killed  by  a  settler  named 
Lampson,  July  3,  1863,  at  a  place  x.  of 
Hutchinson,  McLeod  co.,  Minn.  He  was 
probably  nearly  60  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.     Little  Crow  had  had 


LITTLE   CROW   THE    FLDER.       VMcKEHNEr   and    Hall 


which  he  was  slightly  wounded.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  hostiles  at  Wo(xl  lake, 
Sept.  23, 1862,  by  Gen.  Sibley,  Little  Crow 
with  200  or  300  followers  fled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  kindred  on  the  plains  far- 


LITTLE  CROW   THE   YOUNOER 


6  wnves  and  22  children.  Consult  Minn. 
HistSoc.  Coll.,  111,1880;  iv,  1876;  Bryant 
and  Murch,  History  of  the  Great  Massacre 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  1862;  Indian  Af- 
fairs Report  for  1863;  Neill,  Ilist.  Minn., 
1858.  (c.T.) 

Little  Forks.  A  Chippewa  res.  formerly 
on  Tittibawassee  r.,  in  lower  Michigan, 
sold  in  1837. 

Little  Mnnsee  Town.  A  former  Munsee 
village  a  few  miles  k.  of  Anderson,  Madi- 
son CO.,  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in  1818  (Royce 
in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1881).  It  may 
be  identical  with  Kiktheswemud. 

Little  Osage  Village.  A  former  Osage 
village  on  Osage  res.,  Ok  la.,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Neosho  r. — McCoy  ( 1837 )  in  Sen. 
Doc.  120,  25th  Cong.  ,,2(1  sess.,  map,  952, 
1838. 

Little  Raven  (i/o»o,  *  Young  Crow*). 
An  Arapaho  chief.  He  was  first  signer, 
for  the  Southern  Arapaho,  of  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Wise,  Colo.,  Feb.  18,  1861.  At  a 
later  period  he  took  part  with  the  allied 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  in  the  war  along 
the  Kansas  border,  but  joined  in  the 
treaty  of  Medicine  Lodge,  Kans.,  in  1867, 
by  which  these  tribes  agreeil  to  go  on  a 
reservation,  after  which  treaty  all  his 
effort  was  consistently  direct^il  tow^ard 
keeping  his  people  at  peace  with  the 
Government  and  leading  them  to  civili- 
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zation.  Through  his  influence  the  body 
of  the  Arapaho  remained  at  peace  with 
the  whites  when  theiraliies,  the  Cheyenne 
and  Kiowa,  went  on  the  warpath  in 
1874-75.  Little  Raven  died  at  Canton- 
ment, Okla.,  in  the  winter  of  1889,  after 
having  maintained  for  20  years  a  reputa- 
tion as  the  leader  of  the  progressive  ele- 
ment. He  was  succeeded  bv  Nawat, 
'Left-hand'.  '(j.  m.) 

Little  Bock  Band.  Mentioned  by  Parker 
(Minn.  Handbk.,  141,  1857)  as  a  Sisseton 
division.     Not  identified. 

Little  Bock  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage in  K.  E.  Illinois  in  1832  (Camp  Tip- 
pecanoe treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat, 
698,  1873);  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Kankakee  r.,  about  the  boundary  of 
Kankakee  and  Will  cos. 

Little  Thunder.  A  Brul^  Sioux  chief 
during  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 
He  was  present  at  the  Grattan  massacre 
near  Ft  Laramie  in  1854,  and  assumed 
command  when  chief  Singing  Bear  was 
killed;  he  also  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Ash  Hollow,  Nebr.,  with  Gen.  Harney,  in 
1855,  and  continued  chief  until  his  death 
some  years  later.  Physically  Little  Thun- 
der was  a  giant,  fully  six  feet  six  inches 
tall  and  large  in  proportion,  and  is  spoken 
of  as  of  superior  intelligence. 

Little  Tnrtlo  (MichiHnikwa).  A  chief 
of  the  Miami  trioe,  bom  at  his  village  on 
Eel  r.,  Ind.,  in  1752.  His  father  was 
a  Miami  chief  and  his  mother  a  Mahican; 
hence,  according  to  the  Indian  rule,  he 
was  a  ^lahican  and  received  no  advan- 
tage from  his  father's  rank— that  is,  he 
was  not  chief  by  descent.  However,  his 
talents  having  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
countrvTnen,  he  was  made  chief  of  the 
Miami  while  a  comparatively  young  man. 
Little  Turtle  was  the  principal  leader  of 
the  Indian  forces  that  defeated  Gen. 
Harmaron  Miami  r.  in  Oct.  1790,  and  Gen. 
St  Clair,  at  St.  Marys,  Nov.  4,  1791,  and 
he  and  Bluejacket  were  among  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  Indians  in  their  con- 
flict with  Gen.  Wayne's  army  in  1795,  al- 
though he  had  urged  the  Indians  to  make 
peace  with  this  "chief  who  never  sleeps." 
After  their  defeat  by  the  whites  he  joined 
in  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 
1795,  remarking,  as  he  signed  it,  "1  am 
the  last  to  sign  it,  and  I  will  be  the  last  to 
break  it."  Faithful  to  this  promise  he 
remained  passive  and  counseled  peace  on 
the  part  of  his  people  until  his  death  at 
Ft  Wayne,  July  14, 1812.  Early  in  1797, 
accompanied  by  Capt.  Wells,  his  brother- 
in-law,  he  visited  President  Washington 
at  Philadelphia,  where  he  met  Count  Vol- 
ney  and  Gen.  Kosciusko,  the  latter  pre- 
senting him  with  his  own  pair  of  elegantly 
mounted  pistols.  Although  Tecumseh 
endeavorea  to  draw  him  away  from  his 
peaceful  relations  with  the  whites,  his 


efforts  were  in  vain.  Llitte  Turtle's  In- 
dian name  as  signed  to  different  treaties 
varies  as  follows:  Greenville,  Aug.  3, 1795, 
Meshekunnoghquoh;  Ft  Wayne,  June  7, 
1803,  Meseekunnoghquoh;  Vincennes, 
Aug.  21,  1805,  Mashekakahquoh;  Ft. 
Wayne,  Sept.  30, 1809,  Meshekenoghq^ua. 
Consult  Drake,  Inds.  N.  Am.,  1880;  Brice, 
Hist.  Fort  Wayne,  1868;  Appleton's 
Cyclop.  Am.  Biog.,  iii,  1894.         (c.  T.) 

Little  Turtle's  Village.  A  former  Miami 
village  on  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  about  2U  m.  n.  w. 
of  Ft  Wayne;  named  after  the  celebrated 
chief.  Little  Turtle,  who  was  bom  there 
in  1752  and  made  it  his  home.  It  was 
in  existence  as  late  as  1812,  the  vear  of 
Little  Turtle's  death. 


LITTLE   TURTLE.     (FrOM   A     PAiNTinG    BY    8TUANT    IN    1797,   SiNCC 
OESTNOYCO) 

Litnya.     A  name  given  by  Ni black  to  a 
Tlingit  division  living  about  Lituya  bay, 
s.  E.  Alaska.     They  are  properly  a  part 
of  the  Huna,  q.  v. 
Lituya.— Niblack,  Coast  Ind.  of  Alaska,  chart  i, 


LtuitkM.— Veniaminoff.  Zapiski.  ii,  pt.  iii, 
op.),     dhltuja.— E  ■ 
berg,  El h nog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 


29,  1840  (a  town  with  200  pop.),     dhltuja.— Holm- 


Livangebra.  A  former  rancheria,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Livangebra.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1^61.  Livangelva.— Ibid,  (mentioned  as  distinct, 
though  seemingly  identical ).  Luianeglua.— Ibid, 
(also  mentioned  as  di.stinct ). 

Liwaito  (  Wintun:  =  liivai,  *  waving' ). 
A  former  village  of  the  Patwin  subfamily 
of  the  Wintun,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Winters,  Yolo  co.,  Cat.  The 
Wintun  applied  the  name  also  to  Putah 

cr.  (8.  A.  B.) 

Lewytos.— Powers    in    Overland  .  Mo.,    xiii,  542, 
1874.    Lifuaytoy.— Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  iv,  71, 1886. 
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Li-w«i'-to.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  218, 
1877. 

Liyam  (LV-ydm).  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884. 

•  Llagas  (Span.:  *  wounds*).  A  former 
group  of  Cocopa  rancherias  on  the  w.  side 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  just  below  tidewater, 
about  lat.  32°,  in  n.  e.  Lower  California. 
S'^ieited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Fmncisco 
Garc^s,  Sept.  17,  1771,  which  is  given  as 
the  day  of  the  wounds  or  sores  of  St  Fran- 
cis Assisi.— Garc<5s  (1775),  Diary,  188, 
1900. 

Llaneroi  ( Span. :  *  plainsmen ' ) .  A  term 
indefinitely  applied  to  the  former  wild 
tribes  of  the  Staked  plains  of  w.  Texas 
and  E.  New  Mexico,  including  the  Kwa- 
hari  Comanche  (q.  v. )  and  parts  of  the 
Jicarillas  and  the  Mescaleros.  See  Gohl- 
kahijif  Guhlkalnde. 

Llano.     A  Papago  village  in  s.  Arizona; 
pop.  70  in  1858. 
Del  Llano.— BaUey  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  208, 1858. 

Loohchiooha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
60  m.  E.  of  Apalachicola,  and  near  Ok- 
loknee,  Fla. ;  Okoskaamathla  was  chief  in 
1823.— H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  26,  1826. 

Looobo.  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 1860. 

Locnst  Neoktown.  A  village  in  Mary- 
land, occupied  in  1792  by  that  band  of  the 
Nanticoke  known  as  Wiwash,  q.  v. 
Locust  Keck.— Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1755)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ck)l.  Hiflt.,  VI,  988, 1865.  Locust  Keoktown.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  53.  1836. 

Lodges.  See  Earth  lodge^  Grass  lodge, 
HahiUUion». 

Lodges  without  horses.  A  former  Crow 
band. — Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  144,  1851. 

Lofka.  A  former  Kaiyuhkhotana  set- 
tlement on  the  w.  bank  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska.  The  place  probably  consisted  of 
only  a  single  hut  occupied  by  an  Indian 
named  Lofka,  at  which  the  earliest 
American  travelers  on  the  Yukon  used  to 
spend  the  night. 
Lofka's  barrabora.— Dall,  Alaska,  211, 1870. 

Logan.  A  synonym  of  pokelokeii,  in 
use  in  Maine,  and  probably  a  corruption 
of  that  word.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Logan,  John  (?)  (native  name  Tah-gah- 
jukf  Tit.  *  his  eyelashes  stick  out  or  above,* 
as  if  looking  through  or  over  something, 
and  so  could  well  mean  'spying.' — Hew- 
itt). A  noted  Indian  chief,  bom  at 
Shamokin,  Pa.,  about  1725.  His  father, 
called  by  the  P^nglish  Shikellaray  and  by 
the  Moravians  Shikellemus,  according  to 
Crantz  (Hist,  of  the  Brethren,  269,  1780), 
was  a  white  man,  taken  prisoner  in  Can- 
ada and  reared  among  the  Indians,  and 
was  later  made  chief  of  all  or  a  part  of 
the  Indians  residing  at  Shamokin.     He  is 


usually  spoken  of  as  a  Cayuga  chief,  while 
others  call  him  a  Mingo,  the  common 
term  in  the  colonial  period  for  those 
Iroquois  living  beyond  their  proper 
boundaries.  Bartram  sa^^s  that  he  was 
a  Frenchman  born  in  Montreal,  but  as 
a  prisoner  was  adopted  by  the  Oneida. 
The  same  authority  further  states  that 
his  son  (presumably  Tah-gah-jute)  took 
the  name  Logan  from  his  friend  James 
Logan,  who  was  secretary  and  for  a 
time  acting  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  lived  a  number  of  jrears  near  Reeds- 
ville.  Pa.,  supporting  himself  and  family 
by  hunting  and  the  sale  of  dressed  skins. 
I  Ater,  about  1770,  he  removed  to  the  Ohio 
and  was  living  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
cr.  when  visited  by  Heckewelder  in 
1772;  and  in  1774,  about  the  time  of  the 
Dunmore  war,  he  resided  at  Old  ChilU- 
cothe,  now  Westfall,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Sciota  r.,  Pickaway  co.,  Ohio.  In  1774  a 
number  of  Indians,  including  some  of 
Logan's  relatives,  were  brutally  massacred 
at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  cr.  by  settlers  on 
the  Ohio,  in  retaliation,  it  was  claimed, 
for  the  murder  of  white  emigrants,  and 
for  a  time  Michael  Cresap  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  leader  in  this  massacre. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to 
the  facts  in  this  case.  A  careful  study  of 
the  evidence  given  by  Jefferson  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  by  J. 
J.  Jacob  in  his  Biographical  Sketch  of 
the  Life  of  Michael  Cresap,  and  by  Brantz 
Mayer  in  his  Tah-gah-jute,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  massacre  of  the  In- 
dians was  by  Greathouse  and  a  party  of 
white  settlers,  and  that  Cresap  was  not 
present;  that  Logan's  sister,  and  possibly 
some  other  relative,  were  killed;  that  his 
wife  was  not  murdered,  and  that  he  had 
no  children.  It  seems  evident,  however, 
that  Logan  was  brought  in  some  way  to 
believe  that  Cresap  led  the  attack.  For 
several  months  Logan  made  war  on  the 
border  settlements,  perpetrating  fearful 
barbarities  upon  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  celebrated  speech  attributed 
to  him  he  boasts  of  these  murders.  This 
supposed  speech  was  probably  only  a 
memorandum  written  down  from  his 
statement  and  afterward  read  before  the 
treaty  meeting  at  Chillicothe,  at  which 
Logan  was  not  present.  His  intemperate 
habits,  begunabout the  timeof  his  removal 
to  the  Ohio,  grew  upon  him,  and  after  the 
return  of  peace  compelled  him  to  forbear 
the  use  of  the  tomahawk  he  became  an 
abandoned  sot.  On  his  return  from  a 
trip  to  Detroit  in  1780  he  was  killed  bv 
his  nephew,  apparently  in  a  quarrel. 
His  wife,  who  was  a  Shawnee  woman,  sur- 
vived him,  but  no  children  resulted  from 
their  union.  A  monument  to  Losan 
stands  in  Fair  Hill  cemeterv,  near  Avi- 
burn,  N.  Y.  '     (c  t.) 
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Consult  Doddridge,  Settlement  and  In- 
dian Wars,  1821;  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
II,  402,  1896;  Jacob,  SkeU-h  of  Cresap, 
1866;  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Va.,  1802,  1804; 
Kercheval,  Hist,  of  the  Valley  of  Va., 
1833;  Loudon,  Narratives,  ii,  1811;  May- 
er, Tah-gah-jute  or  Logan,  1867;  Steven- 
son in  W.  Va.  Hist.  Mag.,  in,  144,  1903. 

Logstown.  An  important  village  for- 
merly on  the  right  bank  of  Ohio  r.,  about 
14  m.  below  Pittsburg,  in  Allegheny  co.. 
Pa.  It  was  originally  settled  by  Shawnee 
and  Delawares  prior  to  1748,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  reported  by  C^loron 
to  contain  40  cabins  occupied  by  Iroquois, 
Shawnee,  *'Ix>ups"  (Delaware,  Munsee, 
and  Mahican),  as  well  as  Iroquois  from 
Sault  St  Louis  and  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, with  some  Nipissing,  Abnaki,  and 
Ottawa.  Father  Bonnecamps,  of  the 
same  expedition,  estimated  the  number 
of  cabins  at  80,  and  savs  **we  called  it 
Chiningu^,  from  its  vicinity  to  a  river  of 
that  name*'  (Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  ii,  142, 
1878) ;  but  it  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Shenango  some  distance  n.,  on 
Beaver  cr.  Croghan  in  1765  (Thwaites, 
Early  West.  Trav.,  i,  127,  1904)  speaks  of 
Logstown  as  an  old  settlement  of  the 
Shawnee.  It  was  abandoned  about  1750 
and  reoccupied  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Mingo  (chiefly  Seneca),  Mahican,  Otta- 
wa, and  others  in  the  English  interest. 
About  this  time  a  new  village  was  built 
with  the  aid  of  the  French  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  old  site.  Logstown  was  an 
important  trading  rendezvous,  one  of 
Croghan' s  trading  houses  being  estab- 
lished there;  it  was  also  the  home  of 
Half-King  (Scruniyatha  or  Monakatua- 
tha)  in  1753-54  (although  it  is  stated  that 
his  dwelling  was  situated  a  few  miles 
away),  and  was  a  customary  stopping 
place  of  colonial  officers  and  emissa- 
ries, as  Weiser,  Gist,  Croghan,  Of^loron, 
and  Washington,  the  latter  remaining 
here  five  davs  while  on  his  way  to  Ve- 
nango and  1^  Boeuf  in  1753,  and  again 
making  it  a  resting  place  while  on  his 
way  to  Kanawha  r.  in  1770.  Ix)g8town 
was  also  the  scene  of  the  treaty  between 
the  Virginia  commissioners  and  the  In- 
dians of  this  section  in  1752.  According 
to  the  author  of  Western  Navigation  ( 76, 
1814),  and  Cuming  (Western  Tour,  80, 
1810),  there  was  also  a  settlement  known 
as  Ix)g8town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Ohio.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Indians 
in  1758,  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Ft  Du  Quesne.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities cited,  see  Darlington,  Christo- 
pher Gist's  Journals,  1893;  Pa.  Col.  Rec, 
v,  348et  8eq.,1851.  (c.  t.) 

Ohininn^— C^loron  (1749)  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  ii, 
14S,  1878.  Chinnign^.— Thwaites.  Early  West. 
Trav.,  I,  24,  note,  1904.  Lockttown.— Narr.  of  Ma- 
rie Le  Roy  and  Barbara  Lcininger  (1759)  trannl.  in 
Pb.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  xxix,  no.  116, 412,  iga^ 
s  Town.— Din widdie  Papers  (1751),  i.  C,  1883. 


logg^s-Town.— HamUton  (174»)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  531, 1865.  lom-towiL— Bouquet  (1764), 
Expcd..  46, 1868.  Log/XowiL— Croghan  (1748)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vli.  267,1866.  Xoe'«  Town.- 
French  officer  (1749),  ibid.,  iv,  633, 1866.  Shenaa- 
go.— Thwaites,  op.  cit. 

Lohastahni  [lAhfuU-tdh^'ni).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Lohim.  A  smalb  Shoshonean  band  liv- 
ing on  Willow  or.,  a  s.  affluent  of  the 
Columbia,  in  s.  Oregon,  and  probably 
belonging  to  the  Mono-Pavioteo  group. 
They  have  never  made  a  treaty  with  tne 
Government  and  are  generally  spoken  of 
as  renegades  belonging  to  the  Umatilla 
res.  (Mooney).  In  1870  their  number 
was  reported  as  114,  but  the  name  has 
not  appeared  in  recent  official  reports. 
Boss  mistook  them  for  Nez  Percys. 
Lo-hlm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  743,  1896. 
Low-him.— Ross.  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1866.  Willow 
Creek  Indiana.— Mooney,  op  cit. 

Lojos.  A  former  Chumashan  village  in 
Ventura  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863. 

Loka  ( *  reeds  *  [  phragmiUs] ) .  A  Navaho 
,clan. 

Ibka.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  104, 
1890.  Uka^e.— Ibid.  (|^m?= 'people'].  tSkm- 
rflne'.— Matthews,  Navaho  legends,  3i,  1897(din€=» 
'people'). 

Loko.  A  tribe,  probably  Paviotso,  for- 
merly living  on  or  near  Carson  r.,  w.  Nev. — 
Holeman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  152^  1852. 

Loksaohnmpa.  A  former  Seminole  town 
at  the  head  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.  Lokpoka 
Takoosa  Hajo  was  chief  in  1823.— H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sees., 
27, 1826. 

Lolanko  (the  Sinkine  name  of  Bull  cr. ). 
A  part  of  the  Sinkine  dwelling  on  Bull 
and  Salmon  crs.,  tributaries  of  the  s.  fork 
of  Eel  r.,  Humboldt  co.,  Cal. 
Plonk'-o.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  113, 
1877  (so  called  by  whites) .  Loloaoooki.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  447, 1874.  Lo-lon'-kfik.— Powers,  op. 
cit.  LooUnko.— A. L. Kroeber, Inf 'n,  1908(Bull cr.). 

Lolsel  ( lot '  tobacco' ,  sel  *  people ' ) .  The 
name  applied  to  the  Wintun  living  in  and 
about  Long  valley,  e.  of  Clear  lake,  Lake 
CO.,  Cal.  Their  territory  extended  w.  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  range  just  e. 
of  Clear  lake  and  was  there  contiguous 
to  Pomo  territory.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

lold'-la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  219, 
1877.  Loldlas.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xin,  542, 
1874.  Lol'-sel.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni, 
219, 1877. 

Lomavik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  81  in  1880,  53  in  1900. 
Lomavigamute.— Nelson  (1879)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geoe.  Diet.  Alaska.  269,  1902.  LomaTik.— Baker, 
ibid.  Lomawigamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
.•V3, 1881. 

Lompoc.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Lone  Wolf  ( Gtiipd^go) .  A  Kiowa  chief, 
one  of  the  9  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Medi- 
cine Lodge,  Kans.,  in  1867,  by  which  the 
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Kiowa  first  agreed  to  be  placed  on  a  res- 
ervation. In  1872  he  heaaed  a  delegation 
to  Washington.  The  killing  of  his  son 
by  the  Texans  in  1873  embittered  him 
against  the  whiter,  and  in  the  outbreak 
of  the  following  vear  he  was  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  tlie  hostile  part  of  the 
tribe.  On  the  surrender  in  the  spring  of 
1875  he,  with  a  number  of  others,  was 
sent  to  military  confinement  at  Ft  Ma- 
rion, Fla.,  where  they  remained  3  years. 
He  died  in  1879,  shortly  after  his  return, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  adoj>ted  son,  of 
the  same  name,  who  still  retains  author- 
ity in  the  tril)e.  (j.  m.  ) 


Longe.  An  abbreviation  in  common 
use  among  English-speaking  people  of 
the  region  of  the  great  lake?,  particu- 
larly the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  for  mas- 
kalonge^  a  variant  of  maskinonge  (q.  v.). 
The  form  lunge  reT)re8ents  another  vari- 
ant, mwikelunge.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  the  Great  Lake  trout  {Sdlvelinus 
namaycvLsh) .    ^^^^MackinavK     (a.  F.  c.) 

Long  Island  ( AmAye  tt-gtindhi' ta^  from 
dmdye'lt  'island',  gftndhi^ta  'long').  A 
former  Cherokee  town  at  the  Ix)ng  id. 
in  Tennessee  r.,  on  the  Tennessee-Georgia 
line.  It  was  settled  in  1782  by  Chero- 
kee who  espoused  the  British  cause  in 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  was  known 
as  one  of  the  Chickamauga  towns.  It 
was  destroved  in  the  fall  of  1794.  See 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887; 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  508,  526, 
1900.  (j.  M. ) 

Long  Lake.  A  former  Chippewa  village 
on  Long  lake,  in  Bavtield  co.,  n.  Wis. — 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  191,  1885. 


Long  Lake.  A  Chippewa  band  on 
Long  lake,  n.  of  L.  Superior,  between 
Nipegon  lake  and  Pic  r.,  Ontario;  pop. 
311  in  1884,  341  in  1904. 

Long  Sioux.  The  chief  of  one  of  the 
Dakota  bands  not  brought  into  Ft  Peck 
agency,  Mont.,  in  1872  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
96,  42d  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  5,  1873).  It  had 
28  tipis.     Not  identified. 

Long  Tail.  In  1854  a  Shawnee  chief  of 
this  name  ruled  a  band  at  **  Long  Tail's 
settlement"  in  Johnson  co.,  Kans. — 
Washington  treaty  (1854)  in  IT.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  795,  1873. 

Longnshharkarto  {Lona-ush-har-kar^ -to, 
'brush  log*).  A  sub-clan  of  the  Dela- 
wares  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  172, 
1877. 

Lookout  Koimtain  Town  (adapted  from 
the  Cherokee  ^'Mrt  da^ndaka^nihA,  'moun- 
tains looking  at  each  other*) .  A  former 
Cherokee  town  at  or  near  the  present 
Trenton,  Dade  co.,  n.  w.  Ga.  It  was 
settled  in  1782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  Chicka- 
mauga towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
fall  of  1794.  (J.  M.) 

i'tUi  da'ndaka'nilUL— Mooney,  inrn.  1996  (full 
Cherokee  name).  Daada'  find'.  —Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  514.  1900  (*Two  looking  at  each 
other':  Cherokee  name).  Lookout  MoaBtaia.— 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£..  144,  1887.  Lookout  Mt  Town.— Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887.  OttiUetaraooaohah.— 
Ballew  (1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
56,1832. 

Loolego  {IxMhle-go).  A  Yurok  village 
on  lower  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  2  m.  above  the 
fork  with  the  Trinity.  A  fish  dam  was 
re^larly  built  here. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1904. 

Lopotatinmi.  A  division  of  the  Miwok 
formerly  living  in  Eldorado  or  Sacramento 
CO.,  Cal. 

Lapototot.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  I J50. 1874.  Lop»- 
tahmnet.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii. 
123.  1848.  LopoUtinmes.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Ex- 
pea.,  Yi,  630,  1846.  Lopotatiiiines.— Bancroft,  op. 
cit.  (misquoted  from  Hale).    Bapototot.— Ibid. 

Loqaas^aieit.  A  former  Wampanoa^ 
** plantation"  near  Pawtucket  r..  Provi- 
dence CO.  (?),  R.  I.  It  was  sold  in  1646. 
LoquaMuacit.— Deed  of  1646  in  R,  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1,33, 
1856.    Loqusqusoit— Ibid. ,  32.    Loqusquaitt— Ibid. 

Lorenio.  A  former  Diegueflo  village 
N.  E.  of  San  Diego,  Cal.— Hayes  (1850) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458, 
1882. 

Loreto.  A  village,  probably  of  the  Tu- 
bare,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  s.  fork  of  Rio 
del  Fuerte,  lat.  26^  45^  Ion,  107°  30^  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Loreto.  A  Varohio  village  and  the  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission,  situated  n.  of  Chini- 
pa3  valley,  lat.  27**  48^  Ion.  108*»  30',  n. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  Loreto  do  Voragioa. — Orosco  j 
Berra.  Geog.,  324,  1861.  Binoyeoa.— Ibid,  (native 
name) . 

Lorette.  A  Huron  village  situated  8  m. 
X.  w.  of  Queliec,  Canada.  The  present 
village,* properly  distinguished  as  Jeune 
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Lorette,  is  some  miles  distant  from  An- 
denne  Lorette,  the  old  village,  w.  of  and 
nearer  to  Quebec,  which  was  abandoned 
for  the  present  location  after  1721.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  remnant  of  the  Hurons 
(q.  V. )  who  fled  from  their  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  Iroquois  about  1650.  After 
stopping  on  Orleans  id.  they  removed  in 
1693  to  Ancienne  Lorette.  In  1884  they 
numbered  289;  in  1904, 455.  See  UuroUy 
Missions.  (j.  m.) 

Lopett.— Gennan  Flats  conf.  (1770)  In  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Ck)l.  Hist.,  vni,  229,  1857.  Loretta.— Jefferys.  Fr. 
Dom.,  pt,  1,  map,  1761.  Lorette.— Clinton  (1745) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  276.  lasS.  Loretto.— 
Doc.  of  1693,  ibid.,  ix,  557,  1855.  Pematnawiak.— 
Gatschct,  Penobscot  MS., B.  A.  E.,  1887  ( Penobscot 
name) . 

Los  Angeles.  A  former  rancheria,  in- 
habited apparently  by  both  Pima  Alta  and 
Seri,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Horcasitaa, 
central  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  dates  from 
early  Spanish  times,  but  is  proba])ly  not 
now  known  by  this  name. 
Ancelei.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein.  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Los  Angelee.— Doc.  of  1730 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513,  1884. 

Los  LnceroB  (Span.:  *  the  morning 
stars').  A  small  settlement  situated  at 
the  site  of  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Pioge, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  near 
Plaza  del  Alcalde,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.Mex. 
Mentioned  by  Gatschet  in  1879  as  a  pueblo 
of  the  Tewa  Indians,  whereas  it  is  a  Mex- 
ican village,  although  it  may  have  con- 
tained at  that  time  a  few  Tewa  from  San 
Juan  pueblo,  about  3  m.  s. 
Lm  Leueeuros.— Yarrow  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler 
8urv.,  app.  LL,  143, 1875.  Los  Luceros.— Gatsohct 
in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  Archaol.,  vii.  417, 1879. 

Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  The  belief, 
for  which  no  positive  authority  seems  to 
exist,  has  long  been  current  that  in  721 
B.  c,  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  the  succes- 
sor of  Sl^lraaneser,  earned  off  into  cap- 
tivity ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Other  deportations  are  attributed  to  Tig- 
lath- Pileser  and  Shalmaneser.  Not  all 
the  people  were  deported;  nor  were  those 
who  were,  actually  lost.  Still,  the  as- 
sumption that  they  were  lost  has  given 
rise  to  absurd  theories,  according  to  which 
these  missing  tribes  have  been  discovered 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  most 
popular  theories  are  one  which  identifies 
them  with  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  another 
which  sees  their  descendants  in  the 
American  Indians.  Father  Duran  in  1585 
was  one  of  the  first  to  state  explicitly  that 
"these  natives  are  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel  that  Shalmaneser,  king  of  the  As- 
syrians, made  prisoners  and  carried  to 
Assyria.*'  The  latest  variants  of  the 
theory  may  be  met  with  in  the  present- 
day  newsjmpers.  Antonio de  Montezinos, 
a  Marano  (secret  Jew),  while  journeying 
in  South  America  in  1641  claimed  that  he 
met  savages  who  followed  Jewish  prac- 
tices. This  story  he  repeated  in  Holland, 
in  1644,  to  Manasseh  ben  Israel,  who 
printed  it  in  his  work,  Uojk?  of  Israel. 


From  it  Thomas  Thorowgood,  in  1652, 
published  Digitus  Dei,  in  which  he  sought 
to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews 
'Most  in  the  world  for  the  space  of  near 
2,000  years. * '  From  this  work  many  sub- 
sequent writers  obtained  their  chief  argu- 
ments. This  theory,  however,  found 
opponents  even  in  the  17th  century. 
Among  these  were  William  Wood,  author 
of  the  curious  New  England's  Prospect 
( 1 634 ) ;  L*  Estrange  in  Americans  no  Jews 
(1652);  Hubbard  in  History  of  New  Eng- 
land (ca,  1680).  The  identification  of  the 
American  aborigines  with  the  "lost  ten 
tribes'*  was  based  on  alleged  identities 
in  religions,  practices,  customs  and  habits, 
traditions,  and  languages.  Adair's  His- 
tory of  the  American  Indians,  published 
in  1775,  was  based  on  this  theory.  An 
enthusiastic  successor  of  Adair  was  Dr 
Elias  Boudinot,  whose  work,  A  Star  in 
the  West;  or,  a  Humble  Attempt  to  Dis- 
cover the  Long  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel, 
Preparatory  to  Their  Return  to.  Their 
Beloved  Citv,  Jerusalem,  was  published 
at  Trenton,  ^.  J.,  in  1816.  Lord  Kings- 
borough's  magnificent  Antiquities  of 
Mexico  (9  vols.,  1830-48)  represents  a 
fortune  spent  in  efforts  to  sustain  this 
theory.  To-day  the  idea  crops  out 
occasionally  in  pseudo-scientific  works, 
missionary  literature,  etc.,  while  the 
friendly  interest  which  the  Mormon 
church  has  always  taken  in  the  Indians 
is  said  to  be  due  to  this  belief.  Certain 
identities  and  resemblances  in  customs, 
ideas,  institutions,  etc.,  of  the  American 
Indians  and  the  ancient  Jews  are  pointed 
out  by  Mallery  in  his  Israelite  and  In- 
dian: A  Parallel  in  Planes  of  Culture 
(Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,xxxviii,  287-331, 1889), 
though  the  address  contains  many  mis- 
conceptions. It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Jews  and  the  Indians  have  no  physical 
characteristics  in  common,  the  two  races 
belonging  to  entirely  distinct  types.  See 
Popular  fallacies. 

In  addition  to  the  above  works  consult 
Neubauer  in  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  i, 
1889;  Jacobs  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia, 
XII,  249-53,  1906.  (a.  P.  c.) 

Lotlemaga  {£d^iEmaga,  *  ghost- face  wo- 
man.'— Boas) .  The  ancestor  of  a  gens  of 
the  Nakomgilisala,  also  applied  to  the 
gens  itself. 

Lo'tlemaq. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  131, 
1887. 

Lonchenx  (Fr. :  * squinters' ).  The  Ku- 
tchin  speaking  the  dialect  of  the  Tukkuth- 
kutchin.  Thislanguaj^e,  which  resembles 
more  nearly  the  Chipewyan  than  the 
intervening  Etatchogottine  and  Kawcho- 
gottine  dialects,  is  s})oken  by  the  Tatlit- 
kutchin,  Vuntakutchin,  Kutchakutohin, 
Natsitkut<-hin,  and  Trotsikkutchin  (Har- 
disty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  311,  1872]. 
The  term  was  extended  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Co.  iiia^|ie(J9y  ftW^^lft  the 
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Kutchin,  though  the  Tukkuthkutchin,  or 
they  and  the  Tatlitkutchin  together,  con- 
stituted the  Loucheux  proper. 

The  Loucheux  of  Alaska  are  reported 
by  Hardisty  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  castes,  Chitsah,  Tangeesatsah,  and 
Natsingh,  names  which  seem  to  signify 
*fair,*  *  partly  swarthy,'  and  *  swarthy,' 
respectively.  Those  of  the  first  caste 
lived  principally  on  fish,  and  those  of  the 
last  mentioned  by  hunting.  They  occu- 
pied differ^  nt  districts,  and  marriage  be- 
tween two  individuals  of  the  same  caste 
was  almost  prohibited.  Petitot  gives  the 
names  of  these  bands  as  Etchian-K/^^t, 
'  men  of  the  left,*  Natts^in-Kp^t,  *men  of 
the  right,'  and  Tsendjidhaett8et-Kp<§t, 
'men  of  the  middle.*  As  the  children 
belonged  to  the  mother's  clan,  but  lived 
usually  with  that  of  the  father,  these  j)eo- 
ple  are  said  to  have  exchanged  countries 
slowly  in  successive  generations.  The 
three  clans  or  castes  are  now  represented 
by  the  Chitsa,  Tangesatsa,  and  Natesa. 
According  to  Strachan  Jones  (Smithson. 
Rep.,  op.  cit.,  326),  this  system  of  castes 
of  successive  rank  prevailed  generally 
among  the  Kutchin.  For  the  synonymy, 
see  Kutchin. 

Love  songs.  See  Musk  and  Musical  m- 
di'umenU. 

Lowako  ( 'northern  (?)  people' ).  A  peo- 
ple mentioned  in  the  Walam  Glum  record 
of  the  Delawares  (Brinton,  Lenap)e  Leg., 
206, 1885).  Rafinestjue  says  the  name  re- 
fers to  the  Eskimo,  but  Brinton  says  it  may 
mean  any  northern  people. 
Lowako.— Walum  Olum  (1833)  In  Brinton,  Lcnape 
Leg.,  206,1885.  Lowaniwi.— Ibtd.,182.  Lowanutki.— 
Ibid..  198.  Lowushkit.—Rafinesque  (1833)  quoted 
by  Brinton,  ibid.,  232. 

Lower  Chehalis.  A  collective  term  for 
the  Salish  tribes  on  lower  Chehalis  r.  and 
affluents,  aa  well  as  those  about  Grays 
harbor  arid  the  n.  end  of  Shoal  water 
bay.  Wash.  It  included  the  Satsop,  We- 
natchi,  VVhiskah,  Humptulip,  and  other 
small  tribes.  According  to  Ford  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1857,  341, 1858)  the  term  is  prop- 
erly restricted  to  the  Grays  Harbor  In- 
dians, and  Gibbs  confines  it  to  those 
about  the  n.  end  of  Shoalwater  bay.  See 
Atsmitl. 

Artsmilth. — Swan  quoted  by  Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pi.  Ixxxviii.  1896.  Salt-water  band.— 
Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  233, 1858. 

Lower  Chinook.  Chinookan  tribes  of  the 
lower  Columbia  r  ,  strictly  the  Chinook 

f)roper  and  the  Clatsop,  who  speak  one 
anguage,  while  all  the  other  tribes  (Up- 
per Chinook)  present  marked  dialectic 
differences.  Most  writers  include  all  the 
tribes  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to 
Willamette  r.  under  the  term. 
Ahei'pudin.— Gatschet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A,  E. 
{Atfalati  name).  Bas-Tchinouks.— Dutiot  de  Mo- 
fra.s,  Explor.  de  I'Oregon,  ir,  335,  1H44.  Lower 
Chinook.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  215, 
1846.  Txaix-wa'txih.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Clackuma  name). 


Lower  Creeks.  The  name  formerly  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  the  Creek  confed- 
eracy centerinj^  on  the  lower  Chatta- 
hoochee and  Its  tributaries,  in  South 
Carolina  and  Alabama,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Upper  Creeks  oh  the  Coosa  and 
Tallai>oo8a.  They  included  Muscogee, 
Hitchiti,  and  Yuchi.  In  the  18th  century 
the  tenns  Coweta  (Kawita)  and  Apala- 
chucla  ( Apalachicola)  were  often  used  to 
designate  the  Lgwer  Creeks.  Bartram 
and  other  authors  use  the  term  Seminole 
as  an  equivalent,  but  the  Seminole  were 
an  offshoot  of  the  Lower  Creeks  and 
owed  no  all^iance  to  the  confederacy. 
According  to  Rivers  the  Lower  Creeks 
had  10  villages  with  2,406  people  in  1715, 
but  by  1733  they  had  lost  2  of  their  10 
towns,  according  to  the  statement  of  a 
Kawita  chief  to  Oglethorpe  at  the  Savan- 
nah council.  The  chief  did  not  give  the 
names  of  the  2  lost  towns,  but  the  8  re- 
maining ones  were  Apalachicola,  Chiaha, 
Hitchiti,  Kasihta,  Kawita,  Oconee,  Oso- 
tchi,  and  Eufaula.  In  1764  (Smith,  Bou- 
quet's Exped.,  1766)  the  Lower  Creeks 
numbered  1,180  men,  representing  a  total 
population  of  about  4,100.  In  1813,  ac- 
cording to  Hawkins  (Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  1,  842,  1832),  they  had  14  towns  on 
Flint  and  Chattahoochee  rs.,  but  in  the 
same  vear  (ibid.,  851)  these  had  in- 
crea«^ea  to  16.  The  Lower  Creeks  were 
freciuently  called  Ucheeaee,  or  Ochesee 
(Ochiei),  from  the  town  of  that  name. 
According  to  Barton  they  called  the 
Upper  Creeks  "uncl^,"  and  by  them 
wer6  called  * '  cousins. ' '  For  a  list  of  their 
towns,  see  Creeks.  (a.  s.  q.) 

Baaaea  Kivieru.— Gatschet,  infn  (French  name 
for  Lower  Creeks).  Lower  Creeks.— Smith,  Bou- 
quet s  Exped.  71,  1706.  Kaakold  Hatoh^ta.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg^  I.  237,  18&4  (Creek 
name).  Oohesees.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C,  94.  1874. 
UoheMes.— Gussefeld,  Charte  der  13  Ver.  Staaten. 
1784.  * 

Lower  Delaware  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  on  the  extreme  headwaters 
of  ^lohican  r.,  5  or  6  m.  directly  n.  of  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Ashland,  in  Ashland 
CO.,  Ohio.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Ohio  map,  1899. 

Lower  Katenai.     A  division  of  the  Ku- 
tenai  living  on  Kootenai  lake  and  r.,  and 
in  the  neighboring  plains  of  Idaho  and 
British  Columbia.      From  the  time  of 
their  earliest  contact  with    the  whites 
they  have  been  called  Flatbows,  for  what 
reason  is  not  known,  but  they  are  now 
generally  called  Lower  Kootenay.     They 
numbered  172  in  British  Columbia  in  1904, 
and  79  from  Idaho  were  connected  with 
the  Flathead  agencv,  Montana. 
Akoklako— Tolmie  and"  Dawson.  Comp. Vocabs., 
124b     1884  (corruption  of   AakdqOa'ago).     Aks 
ch&klactas.— Wilson  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond 
804. 1866  ( corruption  of  Aqkdqm'Uqq) .    Aqkeqtla' 
tlqo.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
6.   1892.     AquqenuTcqo.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N,  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  10,  1889.    Aquqtla'tlqS.— Boas,  ibid 
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Aro  FUttas.--Mayne.  Brit  Col.,  298. 1862.  Arra- 
a-plat>.— De  Smet,  Oreg.  Miss.,  112.  1847.  Aro«- 
PUto.— DuflotdeMofras,  Expl..  ii.  336, 1844.   Aros- 

r tea.— Anderson  quoted  bvGibbflin  Hist.  Mag., 
1863.  Flaohbogen.— Berghaus,  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  17, 1852.  Flat  Bow.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1902, 
pt. 2, 74.  Plat-bow«.— Halein  U.S.Ex^l,  Exped., vi, 
204, 1846  (said  to  be  a  translation  of  AqkdqtlaU,  the 
Kutenai  name  of  Kootenai  r.,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful) .  Tndiaw  of  the  Lower  Kootenay.— Chamber- 
lain, op.  eit.,  6.  Kertani.—Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat. 
Hist.,  VI.  140,1883.    Lake  Indiana.— Henry  (1811) 

Quoted  by  Maclean,  Canad.  Sav.  Folk,  138, 1896. 
ower  Kootanais.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  298,  1862. 
Lower  Kootanie.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vo- 
cab«.,  124B,  1884.  Lower  Kootenay.— Boas,  op. 
eit,  10.  Lower  Kootenayt.— Chamberlain,  op. 
cit,  6. 

Lower  Quarter  Indians.  A  tribe  or  divi- 
gion  in  1700,  living  10  m.  from  Neiise  r. 
and  40  m.  from  Adshusheer  town,  prob- 
ably about  the  site  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. — 
Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  98,  1860. 

Lower  Sanratown.  A  Cheraw  village  in 
1760,  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  Dan  r., 
N.  Car.,  near  the  Virginia  border. — 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bui. 
B.  A.  E.,  59,  1894. 

Lower  Thompson  Indians.  The  popular 
name  for  the  Ntlakyapamuk  living  on 
Eraser  r.,  between  Siska  and  Yale,  Brit. 
Col. 

Oanonlndiaiu.— Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II.  168,  1900.  Lower  Thompson  Ludians.— Ibid. 
Lower  ThompMma.— Ibid.  TJta'mqt— Boas,  inf  n, 
1906  (own  name).  Uta'mqtamuz.— Teit,  op.  cit. 
(•people  below'  :  own  name). 

Lowertown.  A  name  applied  at  differ- 
ent periods  to  two  distinct  Shawnee 
villages  in  Ohio.  The  one  commonly  so 
called  was  originallv  on  the  Ohio,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  until  it 
was  carried  off  by  a  flood,  when  it  was 
rebuilt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Scioto, 
about  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  Scioto  co. 
It  was  here  in  1750-54,  but  before  1766 
the  inhabitants  removed  upstream  to 
Chillicothe,  in  Ross  co.,  which  was  fre- 
quently known  as  Lowertown,  or  Lower 
Shawnee  Town,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Lick  Town,  25  m.  above.  See  Chillicothe y 
Scioto.  (j.  M.) 

Lower  Shawnee  Town.— Ck>mmon  names  used  by 
early  writers.  Lowertown.— Common  name  nsetl 
by  early  writers.  Bhawnoah  Basse  Ville.— Esnauts 
and  Rapilly.-map,  1777. 

Lowrey,  George.  A  cousin  of  Sequoya 
and  second  chief  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee 
under  John  Ross,  commonly  known  as 
Major  Lo^Tey.  His  native  name  was 
Agi  It  ('He  is  rising*),  possibly  a  con- 
traction of  an  old  personal  name,  Agin''- 
agi'll  (* Rising-fawn*).  He  joined  Ross 
in  steadily  opposing  all  attempts  to  force 
his  p>eopfe  to  move  from  their  eastern 
lands,  and  later,  after  this  had  been 
accomplished,  he  was  chief  of  council  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokee  at  the  meeting  held 
in  1839  to  fuse  the  eastern  and  western 
divi8io"ns  into  the  present  Cherokee  Na- 
tion. See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
115,  135,  1900. 

Lowrey,  John.  A  Cherokee  chief,  com- 
monly known  as  Colonel  Lowrey.     He 


commanded  the  friendly  Cherokee  who 
helped  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  war 
against  the  Creeks  in  1813-14,  and  with 
Col.  Gideon  Morgan  and  400  Cherokee 
surrounded  and  captured  the  town  of 
Hillabi,  Ala.,  Nov.  18,  1813.  The  two 
were  conspicuous  also  in  the  battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend,  Mar.  27, 1814,  for  which 
thev  were  commended.  Ix>wrey  was  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  treaties  made  at  Wash- 
ington, June  7,  1806,  and  Mar.  22,  1816. 
See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  90, 
1900. 

Lowwalta.  A  former  Seminole  vil- 
lage, probably  e.  of  Appalachee  bay,  Fla., 
as  the  map  of  Bartram  (Travels,  i,  1799) 
notes  a  ^oowalta  r.  emptying  into  the 
bay.  It  was  settled  by  Creeks  from  Coosa 
r.,  who  followed  their  prophets  McQueen 
and  Francis  after  the  war  of  1813-14. — 
Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306, 
1822. 

Loyola.     See  Etsowish  Semniegee-itshiu. 

Ln  {*mud,'  *clay').  A  former  Atta- 
capa  village  on  L.  Prien  (Cyprien),  in 
Calcasieu  parish,  I^. 

Lo.— (iatMJhet,  Attacapa  MS..  B.  A.  K.,  45,  1886. 
Lu.— Ibid. 

Lachasmi.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Lnckton.  A  tribe,  comprising  200  peo- 
ple, residing  in  1806  on  the  Oregon  coast 
8.  of  the  Tillamook. 

Luck-tons.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  117, 
1905.    Lukton.— Amer.  Pioneer,  189,  1843. 

Lngnps.  A  fonner  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24, 1863) ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  Luupch,  q.  v. 

Laidneg.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Lnise&o.  The  southernmost  Shoshone- 
an  division  in  California,  which  received 
its  name  from  San  Luis  Rev,  the  most  im- 
portant Spanish  mission  in  the  territory 
of  these  people.  They  form  one  linguistic 
group  with  the  AguaaCalientes,  Juanefios, 
and  Kawia.  They  extended  along  the 
coast  from  between  San  Onofre  and  Las 
Animas  crs. ,  far  enough  s.  to  include  Aguas 
Hedionda,  San  Marcos,  Escondido,  and 
Valley  Center.  Inland  they  extended  n. 
beyond  San  Jacinto  r.,  and  intoTemescal 
cr.';  but  they  were  cut  off  from  the  San 
Jacinto  divide  by  the  DiegJieilos,  Aguas 
Calientes,  Kawia,  and  Serranos.  The 
former  inhabitants  of  San  Clemente  id. 
also  are  said  to  have  been  Luiseflos,  and 
the  same  was  possibly  the  case  with  those 
of  San  Nicolas  id.  Their  population  was 
given  in  1856  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  243)  as  be- 
tween 2,500  and  2,800;  in  1870,  as  1,299; 
in  1 885,  as  1 , 1 42.  Most  of  them  were  sub- 
sequently placed  oi^iJ^pj^^Jj^^J^He^n^ 
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included  under  the  Mission  Tule  River 
agency,  and  no  separate  tribal  count  has 
been  made.  Their  villages,  past  and  pres- 
ent, are  Ahuanga,  Apeche,  Bruno's  Vil- 
lage, La  Joya,  Las  Fibres,  Pala,  Pauma, 
Faro's  Village,  (?)  Potrero,  Rincon,  Sa- 
boba,  San  Luis  Key  (mission),  Santa 
Margarita  (?),  Temecula,  and  Wahoma. 
Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  May  11,  1860)  gives 
the  following  list  of  villages  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Luis  Rev  mi.ssion,  some  of 
which  may  be  identical  with  those  here 
recorded:  Cenyowpreskel,  Ehutewa, Ene- 
kelkawa,  Hamechuwa,  Hatawa,  Hei)ow- 
woo,  Itaywiy,  Itukemuk,  Milkwanen, 
Mokaskel,  and  Mootaeyuhew. 
Ghwham.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905  (fromGhech, 
native  name  of  San  Luis  Rey  mission,  and  some- 
times appears  to  be  applied  to  tliemselves). 
Kechi.— Gatachet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep..  vii^lS, 
1879.  KechU.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  108j  1K56.  Eie- 
eham.— Kroeber,  infn,  1906  (alternative  for  Ohe- 
cham).  Ban  LooU  Indians.— Winder  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  124. 1857.  Ban  Luis- 
enians.— Couts  quoted  by  Henley  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856, 240, 1867.  Ban  Luisenos.— Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  I,  460, 1882.  Ban  Luitienos.— Ibid.  Ban  Luis 
Eey  [tribe].— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  682, 1872. 

Lnkaiasta.     A  former  village  of  the  Ka- 
lindaruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  fam- 
ily, conne<!ted  with  San  Carlos  mission, 
Cal. 
LuoayasU.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Lukfa  ('clay,'  *loam').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Opatukla  or  "Eastern  partv" 
of  the  Choctaw,  on  the  headwaters  ot  a 
branch  of  Sukinatcha  cr.,  in  Kemper  co., 
Miss. 

Look/a.— W.  Florida  map  ca.  1775.    Ltikfa.— Hal- 
bert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  424, 1902. 

Lalakiksa.  A  Choctaw  clan  of  the 
Kushai)okla  phratrv. 

Lulak.— Morgan,   Anc*  Soc,    162,  1877.     Lu-lak 
Ik'-sa.— Ibid. 

Lalanna.  A  Haida  town  referred  to 
by  Work  in  18^^6-41.  It  is  perhaps  in- 
tended for  Yaku,  opposite  Graham  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Alaska,  or  it  mav 
have  been  that  town  and  Kiusta  consid- 
ered as  one.  Its  population  was  estimated 
by  Work  at  29(i  in  20  houses. 
Lu  Ian  na.— Work  in  Sch(K>lcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v, 
4H9,  IsrvS.  Bu-lan-na.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,  app., 
1H59  ( misprint  from  Work ). 

Lttlnlongtnrkwi ( Flopi :  'plumed-serpent 
mound.' — Fewkes) .  A  ruined  pueblo,  of 
medium  size,  situated  across  the  Jeditoh 
valley  from  Kokopki,  in  the  Hopi  coun- 
try, N.  E.  Arizona.  It  was  possibly  one 
of  a  group  of  pueblos  built  and  occupied 
by  the  Kawaika  people.  See  Hough  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  836,  pi.  82,  1903. 
Ltdulonrtuqui.— Ilougli,  ibid.,  pi.  82.  Lululongtur- 
qui.— Ibid.,  386. 

Lammi.  A  Salish  tribe  on  and  inland 
from  Hellingham  bay,  n.  w.  Wash.  They 
are  said  to  have  livt^l  foniierly  on  ]>art 
of  a  group  of  islands  e.  of  Vancouver  id., 
to  which  they  still  occasionally  resorted 
in  18()3.  According  to  (libbs  their  lan- 
guage is  almost  unintelligible  to  the  Nook- 
sak,    their    northern    neighbors.     Boas 


classes  it  with  the  Songish  dialect.  The 
Lummi  are  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Tulalip  school  superintendent,  Warfi- 
ington,  and  numbered  412  in  1905.  Their 
former  villages  were  Hutatchl,  Lemal- 
tcha,  Statshum,  and  Tomwhiksen.  The 
Klalakamish,  of  Orcas  id.,  were  a  former 
band. 

Hi-lum-ml.— Oibl)fi,  Clallam  and  Lumml,  vi,  1863 
(name  given  them  by  Bome other  (Sallsh?)  tribes). 
Hookluhmio.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,K21, 1851. 
Lummas.— Plt2hugh  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37, 
34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  75, 1857.  Lomini.— Gibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l.  433,  1865.  LaBuai«.— Stevens 
(18.56)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37, 34th  Cong.,  3d  sess..  46, 
1857.  Lummi-neuk-saok.— Shaw  in  Ind.  Ai7.  Rep. 
ia59,398, 1860  ( two  tribal  names  connected  through 
error).  Hooh-lum-mi.— Tolrale  (1844)  in  Pac.  R. 
R.  Rep.,  I,  434, 1856.  HooUolumio.— Lane  (1849) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  Slst  Cong..  l8t  seas.,  178, 1850. 
irookluluma.^Lanc  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  162,  1850. 
Hooklnnunie.—Bauer  in  Am.  Quar.  Reg.,  in,  889, 
1849.  NooUaolamio.— Thornton  (1849)  in  Sehool- 
craft,Ind.Tribe8, VI,  701, 1857.  Hoot-hnm.— gtarling 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rop.,  170. 1852.  Hoot-hmn-mie.— Ibid., 
171.  Hufh-lemmy.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 
1877.  irah-liun-mi.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
I,  180,  1877  (proposed  as  a  coliective  name  for 
Samish,  Lummi,  and  Nuksak).  HnkSd^sk.— Gibbs, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  vi,  1863  (so  called  by  Skagit). 
Kiakh'-lum-mi. — Ibid  (own  name).  Qtlami. — ^Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 1889. 
Lunge.  See  Longe,  Maskxnonge, 
LnnUcathinga  ( *  thunder-being  people' ) . 
A  Kansa  gens. 

Leda"  unikauBga.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A-  E.,  282, 
1897  ('gray  hawk  people*).    Lo-ne'-ka   " 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.    Loo  nika-  " 


Stubbs.  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  25, 1877.  Lu.— 
Dorseyin  Am.  Natur.,  671,  1885  ('thunder').  La 
nikaoi-ga.  —  Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  232, 189f: 
Thunder.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877. 

Lapies.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
some  mythical  as  well  as  existent  tribes 
of  the  plains  in  the  17th  century  ( Vetan- 
curt,  1693,  Teatro  Am.,  in,  303,  repr. 
1871).     Possibly  the  Pawnee  Loups. 

Lnshapa.  A  former  Choctaw  town,  evi- 
dently in  Neshoba  co.,  Miss., and  possibly 
on  LuBsalaka  cr.,  a  small  tributary  of 
Kentarky  cr. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist 
Soc.,  VI,  430,  1902. 

Luthapa.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775.  Lvstk- 
hapa.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Latchapoga  (Creek:  lutcha  'terrapin', 
p6ka  'gathering;  place';  *  terrapin  pen*). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town,  of  whicli 
Atchinaalgi  was  a  branch  or  colony,  prob- 
ably on  or  near  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala. 
Lockoportay.— Ex.  Doc.  426,  24th  Cong..  1st  sea., 
279,  1836.  Loo-ohau  po-gau.— Hawldns  (17»). 
Sketch,  47, 1848.  Luehepoga.— Tanner,  map,  1827. 
Lu  ohi  paga.— Parsons  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
iv,578.1«M.   Luchipoga.— Campbell  (1836y in  H.R. 
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Doc.  274.  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20, 1838.    Laohipo- 
own.— Garrett  (1837)  in  H.    R.   Doc.  452,  25th 
lie.,  2d  sess.,  68. 1838.    Lutehapoga.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  138,  1884. 

Lutohopoga.  A  township  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  on  middle  Arkansas  r.,  Okla. 

Lntnamian  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
consistinj?  of  two  branches,  the  Klamath 
and  the  Modoc  (q.  v.),  residing  in  a.  w. 
Oregon  e.  of  the  Ca«»de  range  and  along 
the  California  Ixjrder.  Their  former 
Ixiundary  .extended  from  the  Cascades  to 
the  headwaters  of  Pit  and  McCloud  re.. 
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thence  e.  to  Goose  lake,  thence  n.  to 
lat.  44®,  and  thence  w.  to  the  Cascades. 
The  more  permanent  settlements  of  the 
family  were  on  the  shores  of  Klamath 
lakes,  Tule  lake,  and  Lost  r.,  the  remam- 
der  of  the  territory  which  they  claimed 
being  huntine  ground.  In  1864  both 
divisions  of  the  family  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  whereby 
they  ceded  the  greater  part  of  their  lands 
to  the  Government  and  were  placed  on 
Klamath  res.  in  Oregon.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Modoc  to  return 
to  their  former  seat  on  the  Calif oniia 
frontier  that  brought  about  the  Modoc 
war  of  1872-73  ( see  Kintpuash) .  The  cli- 
mate and  productions  of  their  country 
were  most  favorable,  edible  roots  and 
berries  were  plentiful,  and  the  region 
abounded  in  game  and  fish.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  tribes  were  fairly  sedentary  and 
seem  to  have  matle  no  extensive  migra- 
tions. They  were  not  particularly  warlike, 
though  the  Modoc  had  frequent  struggles 
with  the  tribes  to  the  s.,  and  after  the 
coming  of  the  whites  resisted  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  latter  with  persistence  and 
fierceness. 

Slavery  seems  to  have  been  an  insti- 
tution of  long  standing,  and  the  Modoc, 
assisted  by  the  Klamath,  made  annual 
raids  on  the  Indians  of  Pit  r.  for  the 
capture  of  slaves,  whom  they  either  re- 
tamed  for  themselves  or  bartered  with 
the  Chinook  of  Columbia  r.  The  habita- 
tions-were formerly  of  logs,  covered  with 
mud  and  circular  in  shape,  a  type  of 
building  which  is  still  occasionally  seen 
on  the  reservation.  The  women  were 
noted  as  expert  basket  weavers.  No  trace 
of  a  clan  or  gentile  system  has  been  dis- 
covered among  them.  The  family  or^n- 
ization  is  a  loose  one  and  inheritance  is  in 
the  male  line.  The  language  spoken  by 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Lutuamian  family 
is  ordinarily  called  Klamath,  and  while 
there  are  dialectic  differences  l)etween  the 
8i)eech  of  the  Klamath  proper  and  the 
Modoc,  they  are  so  slight  that  they  may 
be  disregarded.  The  Lutuamian  lan- 
guage is  apparently  entirely  independent, 
though  further  study  may  disclose  rela- 
tionship with  the  Shahaptian.  (l.  f.  ) 
ClameU.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218, 569, 
1846  (alternative  of  Lutuami).  Klamath.— tiat- 
schetin  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  164, 1877  (used  for  family). 
Lutnami.— Irving,  Astoria,  map,  1819.  Lutuami. — 
Hale,  op.  cit.,  199,  204.  Lutuanis.— Domenech, 
Deserts  of  N.  A.,  1, 442, 1860.  Lutumani.— Latham, 
OpuBcula.aU,  18(X) (misprint).  Luturim.— Gallatin 
in  .Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  III,  402, 1853  ( misprint). 
MaAlatoi.— Gatw'het in  Cout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i, 
xxxiii,  1890  (collective  name  for  Klamath  and  Mo- 
doc). Sutuami.— Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 30th 
Cong.,  1st  8e«s.,  7,  1848  (misquoted  from  Hale). 
Tlamatl.— Hale,  op.  cit.,  218,  669  (alternative  of 
Lutuami). 

Lnnpch.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24,  1863.     Cf.  Lugups. 


Lnupto. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Lynx.     See  Peshkewah. 

Lytton  band.  One  of  4  subdivisions  of 
the  Upper  Thompson  Indians,  in  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia.  In  1904 
they  numbered  463,  under  the  Kamloops- 
Okana^an  agency. 

Lkamtoi^Emux.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist., n,  170. 1900 ('people of  Lkamtci'n  [Lytton]'). 
Lytton  band.— Ibia.  BLak-a'pamux.— Ibid,  (gen- 
erally used  for  all  the  Ntlakyapamuk).  NLak'apa- 
mux'o'e.— Ibid,  (the  Nlak-a'pamux  proper). 

Maak  ('loon*).  A  gens  of  the  Pota- 
watomi  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167, 
1877.     Cf.  Mong. 

Maakoath  {Maa^koath),  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1800. 

Maam  ( Maf-am ) .  Apparently  a  gentile 
organization  among  the  Pima,  belonging 
to  the  Suwuki-ohimal,  or  Red  Ants, 
phratral  group. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 

Maamtagyila.  A  gens  of  the  Kwakiutl, 
found  in  two  septs,  the  (iuetela  and  the 
Matilpe. 

Maa'mtayila.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat,  Mus.  1895,  380, 
1897.  MatakiOa.— Boas  in  Petermann.s  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 
131, 1887. 

]Caangreet(3fa-an'^-^ree<,  *  big  feet*).  A 
subclan  of  the  Delawares  (q.  v.). — Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Maate  {Md-dte),  A  summer  village  of 
the  Koskimo  on  the  s.  side  of  Quatsino 
sd.,  Vancouver  id. — Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  69. 

Kaawi.    The  extinct  Antelope  clan  of 
the  Zufli  of  New  Mexico. 
Maawi-kwe.— Curbing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 
1896  (tu?e=* people'). 

Macamo.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  San  Lucas  id.,  Cal.;  so  named  bv  Ca- 
brillo  in  1542.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Maeaqne.     See  Moeuck. 

Kacariz.  A  former  Yamasi  (?)  town  a 
mile  N.  of  St  Augustine,  Fla.,  existing  in 
1680  and  with  others  destroyed  by  Col. 
Palmer  in  1727. 

Macarisqui.— Fairbanks,  H  i.st.  Fla. ,  189, 18d8.  Maa- 
carasi.— Bareia,  Ensayo,  240,  1723. 

Maooarib.  The  old  and  original  form 
from  a  cognate  of  which  has  been  derived 
the  Algonquian  word  caribou.  Josselyn 
(N.  Eng.  Ran,  1672,  55,  repr.  1865)  wrote 
of  *Hhe  Maccarib,  Caribo,  or  Ponano,  a 
kind  of  Deer,  as  big  as  a  Stag. ' '  Maccarib 
corresponds  to  the  Passamaquody  wi^aa- 
lip.     See  Caribou,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Macooa.  Th«  name  of  a  chief  and  of  a 
small  tribe  living  on  the  s.  coast  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Helena  id., 
where  they  were  visited  by  Ribault  in 
1562.  They  possibly  belonged  to  the 
Cusabo  group,  long  since  extinct. 
Maocoa.— Laudonnidre  (15()2)in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,n.s.,205,  1K69.    Macoou.— Ibid.,  209. 

McOillivray,  Alexander.  A  mixed-blood 
Creek  chief  who  acciuired  considerable 
note  during  the  latter  half  of  f  heJ 
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tury  by  his  ability  and  the  affection  in 
which  he  waa  held  by  his  mother's  peo- 
ple. Capt.  Marchand,  in  command  of  the 
French  Ft  Toulouse,  Ala.,  in  1722,  mar- 
ried a  Creek  woman  of  the  strong  Hutali 
or  Wind  clan,  from  which  it  was  custom- 
ary to  select  the  chief.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  was  Sehoy,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty.  In  1735  Lachlan 
McGillivray,  a  Scotch  youth  of  wealthy 
family,  landed  in  Carolina,  made  his  way 
to  the  Creek  country,  married  Sehoy,  and 
established  his  residence  at  Little  Talasi, 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Coosa  r..  above  We- 
tumpka,  Elmore  CO.,  Ala.  After  acquir- 
ing a  fortune  and  rearing  a  family  he 
almndoned  the  latter,  and  in  1782  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  One  of  his 
children  was  Alexander,  born  about  1739; 
he  was  educated  at  Charleston  under  care 
of  Farquhar  McGillivray,  a  relative.  At 
the  age  of  17  he  was  placed  in  a  coimt- 
ting  house  in  Savannah,  but  after  a  short 
time  returned  to  his  home,  where  his 
superior  talents  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves, and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
the  Creek  tribe.  Later  his  authority  ex- 
tended also  over  the  Seminole  and  the 
Chickamauga  groups,  enabling  him,  it  is 
said,  to  muster  10,000  warriors.  McGil- 
livray is  first  heard  of  in  his  new  r61e  as 
**  presiding  at  a  grand  national  council  at 
the  town  of  Coweta,  upon  the  Chatta- 
hoochie,  where  the  adventurous  I^clerc 
Milfort  was  introduced  to  him"  (Pickett, 
Hist.  Ala.,  345,  1896).  Through  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  British  authorities, 
the  influence  of  Col.  Tait,  who  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  Coosa,  and  the  conferring 
on  him  of  the  title  and  pay  of  colonel, 
McGillivray  heartily  ana  actively  es- 
poused the  British  cause  during  the  Rev- 
olution. His  father  had  left  him  prop- 
erty on  the  Savannah  and  in  other  parts 
of  Georgia,  which,  in  retaliation  for  his 
abandonment  of  the  («use  of  the  colonists, 
was  confiscated  by  the  Georgia  authori- 
ties. This  action  greatly  embittered  him 
against  the  Americans  and  led  to  a  long 
war  against  the  western  settlers,  his  at- 
tacks being  directed  for  a  time  against, 
the  people  of  e.  Tennessee  and  Cumber- 
land valley,  whence  he  was  successively 
beaten  back  by  Gen.  James  Robertson. 
The  treaty  of  peace  in  1783  left  McGilli- 
vray without  cause  or  part^v.  Proposals 
from  the  Spanish  authorities  of  Florida 
through  his  business  partner,  Wni.  Pan- 
ton,  another  Scotch  ad  venturer  and  trader, 
induced  him  to  visit  Pensacola  in  1784, 
where,  as  their  "emperor,"  he  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Spain  in  the  name 
of  the  Creeks  and  the  Seminoles.  The 
IJnited  States  made  repeated  overtures  to 
McGillivray  for  peace,  but  he  persist- 
ently refused  to  listen  to  them  until  in- 
vitecl  to  New  York  in  1790  for  a  personal 


conference  with  Washington.  His  jour- 
ney from  Little  Talasi,  through  Guiliord, 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Phila- 
delphia, was  like  a  triumphal  march,  and 
the  prospective  occasion  for  such  displav 
was  a  strong  inducement  for  the  shrewS 
chief  to  accept  the  invitation.  According 
to  Pickett  (p.  406)  there  was,  in  addition 
to  the  public  treaty,  a  secret  treaty  be- 
tween McGillivray  and  Washington 
which  provided  "that  after  two  vears 
from  date  the  commerce  of  the  Creek 
nation  should  be  carried  on  through  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  through  the  present  channels; 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  Okfuskees,  Tooka- 
batchas  Tallases,  Cowetas,  Cussetas,  and 
the  Seminole  nation  should  be  paid  an- 
nually by  the  United  States  $100  each, 
and  be  furnished  with  handsome  medals; 
that  Alexander  McGillivray  should  be 
constituted  agent  of  the  United  States 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  and 
the  pay  of  $1,200  per  annimi;  that  the 
United*  States  should  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  Creek  youth  at  the  North,  not 
exceeding  four  at  one  time."  The  pub- 
lic treaty  was  signed  Aug.  7,  1790,  and  a 
week  later  McGillivray  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless he  was  not  diverted  from  his  in- 
trigue with  Spain,  for  shortly  after  taking 
the  oath  he  was  appointed  by  that  power 
superintendent-general  of  the  Creek  na- 
tion with  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  which 
was  increased  in  1792  to  $3,500. 

The  versatile  character  of  McGillivray 
was  i)erhaps  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
there  flowed  in  his  veins  the  blood  of 
four  different  nationalities.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  possessed  "the  polished 
urbanity  of  the  Frenchman,  the  duplicity 
of  the  Spaniard,  the  cool  sagacity  of  the 
Scotchman,  and  the  subtlety  and  inveter- 
ate hate  of  the  Indian."  Gen.  James 
Robertson,  who  knew  him  well  and 
despised  the  Spaniards,  designated  the  lat- 
ter *  *  devils ' '  and  pronoum^  McGillivray 
as  the  biggest  devil  among  them — "half 
Spaniardr  half  Frenchman,  half  Scotch- 
man, and  altogether  Creek  si'oundrel." 
That  Alexander  McGillivray  was  a  man 
of  remarkable  ability  is  evident  from  the 
consummate  skill  with  which  he  main- 
tained his  control  and  influence  over  the 
Creeks,  and  from  his  success  in  keeping 
both  the  United  States  and  Spain  paying 
for  his  influence  at  the  same  time.  In  1792 
he  was  at  once  the  superintendent-general 
of  the  Creek  nation  on  behalf  of  Spain,  the 
agent  of  the  United  States,  the  mercantile 
partner  of  Panton,  and  "emperor"  of 
the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations.  A*< 
opulence  was  ^timated  in  his  day  and 
territory,  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  having 
received  $100,000  for  the  property  con- 
fiscated by  the  Georgia  authorities,  while 
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the  annual  importations  by  him  and  Pan- 
ton  were  estimated  in  vahie  at  £40,000 
(Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  458,  1832). 
Besides  two  or  three  plantations,  he 
owned,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  60  ne- 
groes, 300  head  of  cattle,  and  a  large  stock 
of  horses.  In  personal  appearance 
McGillivray  is  described  as  having  been 
six  feet  in  height,  sparely  built,  and  re- 
markably erect;  his  forehead  was  bold 
and  lofty;  his  fingers  long  and  tapering, 
and  he  wielded  a  pen  with  the  greatest 
rapidify;  his  face  was  handsome  and 
indicative  of  thought  and  sagacity;  un- 
less interested  in  conversation  he  was 
inclined  to  be  taciturn,  but  was  polite 
and  respectful.  While  a  British  col- 
onel he  dresseil  in  the  uniform  of  his 
rank;  when  in  the  Spanish  service  he 
wore  the  military  garb  of  that  country; 
and  after  Wanhington  appointed  him 
brigadier-general  he  sometimes  donned 
the  uniform  of  the  American  army,  but 
never  when  Si)aniard8  were  present  His 
usual  costume  was  a  mixture  of  Indian 
and  American  garments.  McGillivray 
always  traveled  with  .two  servant*?,  one  a 
half-blood,  the  other  a  negro.  Although 
ambitious,  fond  of  display  and  power, 
crafty,  unscrupulous  in  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  and  treacherous  in  affairs  of 
state,  the  char^  that  he  was  bloodthirsty 
and  fiendish  in  disposition  is  not  sus- 
tained. He  had  at  least  two  wives,  one 
of  whom  was  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Cur- 
nell.  Another  wife,  the  mother  of  his 
son  Alexander  and  two  daughters,  died 
shortly  before  or  soon  after  her  husband^s 
death,  Feb.  17,  1793,  at  Pensacola,  Fla. 
He  was  buried  with  Masonic  honors  in 
the  garden  of  William  Pan  ton,  his 
partner.  (c.  t.) 

Machapnnga  (*  bad  dust';  from  mairhi 
*bad*,  pungo  Must*  (Heckewelder),  or 
perhaps  *  much  dust,'  from  maasa  *  great', 
in  allusion  to  the  sandy  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict). An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Hyde  co.,  n.  e.  N.  C.  In  1701  they 
numbere<l  only  about  30  warriors,  or  per- 
haps loo  souls,  and  lived  in  a  single  vil- 
lage called  Mattamutfket^t.  They  took 
part  in  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711-12  and 
at  its  conclusion  the  remnant,  together 
with  the  Coree,  were  settled  on  a  tract  on 
Mattamuskeet  lake,  where  the  two  tribes 
occupied  one  village.  (.i.  m.) 

Kachaminfa.— Lawson  (1714).  Hist.  Car.,  383,  repr. 
1860.  Matchapanfot.— Martin,  N.  C,  i,  263,  1829. 
Matehaponfos.— Ibid.,  260.  Matohapungo*.— Ibid.. 
244.  Katchcpungo.— Letter  of  1713  in  N.  C.  Col. 
Rec..  II,  29,  1886. 

Machapnnga.    A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  Northampton  co.,V'a.     It 
was  nearly  extinct  in  1722. 
Katohapunko.— Hermann,  map  (1670),  in  Rep.  on 
Une  between  Va.and  Md.,LS73. 

Machapnnga.     A  village  on  Pot^^mac  r. 
about  1612. 
Matohoponfo.— Stnichey  (ra.ieVi),  Va.,98,  1849. 


Macharienkonek.  A  Minisink  village 
formerly  in  the  bend  of  Delaware  r.,  in 
Pike  CO.,  Pa.,  opposite  Port  Jervis. — Van 
der  Donck  (1666)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  96, 1872. 

Machawa.  A  former  Timucua  town  in 
N.w.  Florida,  24  m.  e.  of  A  ya valla  fort,  now 
lola,  on  a  river  called  Wicassa. 
Maohaba.-JefTerys,  French  Dora.  Am.,  map.  1761. 
Kaohaha.— Ibid.,  map,  136.  Kaohalla.— Roberts, 
Fla.,  16, 1763.  Machua.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 2d 
8.,  255,  note,  1875. 

Maohemni.  A  division  of  the  Miwok 
who  lived  between  ('osumnes  and  Moke- 
lumne  rs.,  in  Eldorado  and  Amador  cos., 
Cal. 

Matohemaea.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  630, 
1846.  Omatchamne.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Raeefi,  I,  450. 
1874.  Omoohumnies. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
8, 1860.  Omutohamne.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 
1874.    Omutohomnes. — Hale,  op.  cit. 

Machemoodni  (properly  Matche-md- 
dos^^  *  there  is  a  bad  noise.* — Trumbull). 
A  tract  on  the  k.  bank  of  Connecticut  r. , 
now  included  in  East  Haddam  tp.,  Mid- 
dlesex CO.,  Conn.,  formerly  the  residence 
of  a  "  numerous  tril)e,"  who  were  inde- 
pendent and  famous  for  conjuring.  The 
Indians  sold  the  tract  in  1662.  For  an 
account  of  the  **  Mood  us  noises '*  see 
Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  ii,  91,  92,  1818; 
Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  525,  1839.  (j.  m.) 
MaohamidoMt— Doc.  of  1674  cited  by  Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  18. 1881.  Xaohamoodus.— Doc. 
of  1691,  ibid.  Kaehe  Koodus.— Kendal],  Travels, 
1,100, 1809.  Xaohmadouaet.— Doc.  of  1671  cited  by 
Trumbull,  op.  cit.  Katohe  Koodua.— Kendall,  op. 
dt.  Matohi  Koodiu.— Ibid.  Matohit  Xoodua.— 
Doc.  cited  by  Trumbull,  op.  cit. 

Macheno.  An  ancient  villajre,  probably 
Timuquanan,  in  w.  central  Florida,  laf. 
2QO  3(/.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i,map,  1799. 

Maoheto.  A  former  village  of  the  A  wani 
at  the  foot  of  Indian  canyon,  Yosemite 
valley,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
Maoh43rto.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,x,  333,1874. 
Xa-ohe'-to. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
366, 1877. 

Maohiai  (*bad  little  place,'  referring  to 
the  current  in  Machias  r.;  from  matche 
*bad',  sis  the  diminutive).  A  village  of 
the  Passamaquoddy  on  Machias  r..  Me. 
Mechia*.— Treaty  rep.  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
ni,  390, 1858. 

Maohonee.  An  Ottawa  village,  com- 
monly called  **  Machonee's  village,"  from 
the  name  of  the  resident  chief,  formerlv 
near  the  mouth  of  Au  Vaseau  r.,  whicn 
flows  into  L.  St  Clair,  in  lower  Michigan, 
on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  of  May  9,  1836.  The  chief,  whose 
name  is  also  spelled  Machonce,  Maconce, 
and  Makonee,  was  drowned,  while  intoxi- 
cated, about  the  year  1825  (Mich.  Pion. 
Coll.,  V,  464,  1884).  (J.  m. J 

Maohonoe's  viUage.— Detn»it  treaty  (1807)  in  U.  S. 
Ind. Treat.,  194, 1873  (misprint?).  Maohonee's  vil- 
lage—Detroit treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  1,747,1832. 

Maolntoih,  Chilly.  A  Creek  chief.  After 
his  brother  William  was  slain  by  Menewa 
for  having  betrayed  theCreeksby  **seUing 
the  graves  of  their  ancestors,*'  he  became 
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the  head  of  the  minority  party  that  ac- 

?uiesced  in  the  prcpoeed  emigration  to 
ndian  Ter.  As  such  he  frequently 
visited  Washington  to  treat  with  officials 
re^rding  the  transfer  of  lands  and  ac- 
quitted himself  as  a  capable  man  of  busi- 
ness.— Stanley,  Portraits  Am.  Inds.,  13, 
1852. 

Maolntoih,  William.  A  mixed-blood 
Creek,  son  of  a  Scotch  trader  and  an 
Indian  woman.  The  United  States,  in 
consideration  of  the  relinquishment  by 
Georgia  of  the  Mississippi  territories,  en- 
g^ed  in  1802  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
titles  to  lands  within  the  borders  of  the 
state  as  early  as  could  be  peaceably  done 
on  reasonable  terms.  A  cession  was  pro- 
cured in  1805  by  which  millions  of  acres 
of  Creek  lands  were  transferred  to  (Georgia. 
The  people  of  the  state  constantly  clam- 


WILUAM    MACINTOSH.       (mcKENNCV   AND   HALl) 

ored  for  the  fulfilment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  its  compact,  and  the  Creeks, 
alarmed  at  the  prospective  wholesale 
alienation  of  their  ancient  domain,  on 
the  motion  of  Macintosh  made  a  law 
in  general  council  in  1811  forbidding  the 
sale  of  any  of  the  remaining  land  under 

Eenalty  oi  de;»th.  Macintosh,  who  by 
is  talent-s  and  address  had  risen  to  be 
chief  of  the  Lower  Creeks,  led  the  Creek 
allies  of  the  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812 
with  the  rank  of  major  and  took  the  chief 
part  in  the  massacre  of  200  of  the  hostile 
Creeks,  who  were  surprised  at  Atasi  on 
Nov.  29,  1813.  He  waa  prominent  also 
in  the  final  battle  with  the  hostiles.  Mar. 
27,  1814,  when,  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  Ala., 
nearly  a  thousand  warriors  were  exter- 
minated.    A  large  part  of  the  territory  of 


the  conquered  tribe  waa  confiscated  and 
opened  to  white  settlement.  In  1818  more 
lands  were  acquired  by  treaty,  and  in  1821 
the  fifth  treaty  was  negotiated  by  Geoi^pan 
citizens  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  with  Macintosh,  who  was  in  the 
pay  of  the  whites,  and  a  dozen  other 
chiefs  controlled  by  him,  white  36  chiefs 
present  refused  to  sign  and  made  clear  to 
the  commissioners  the  irregularity  of  a 
cession  arranged  with  a  party  represent- 
ing only  a  tenth  of  the  nation,  which  to 
be  legal  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
entire  nation  assembled  in  council.  After 
an  attempt  made  by  Macintosh  to  con- 
vey more  land  in  1823  the  law  punishing 
with  death  any  Creek  who  offered  to 
cede  more  laiia  was  reenacted  in  1824, 
when  15,000,000  acres  had  already  been 
transferred  and  10,000,000  acres  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Creeks,  who  had  so 
advanced  in  education  and  agriculture 
that  they  valued  their  lands  far  more 
highly  than  before.  In  the  beginning  of 
1825  Georgian  commissioners,  working 
upon  the  avarice  of  Macintosh,  induced 
him  and  his  followers  to  set  their  names 
to  a  treaty  ceding  what  remained  of  the 
Creek  domain.  A 1  though  Secretary  John 
C.  Calhoun  had  declared  that  he  would 
not  recognize  a  treaty  in  which  the  chiefa 
of  the  Creek  nation  did  not  acquiesce, 
President  Monroe  laid  it  before  the  Senate, 
and  after  the  accession  of  President 
Adams  it  was  approved.  The  Creeks  did 
not  rise  in  rebellion,  as  was  expected,  but, 
in  accordance  with  the  tribal  law  alreatiy 
mentioned,  formal  sentence  of  death  was 
passed  on  Macintosh,  and  was  executed 
on  May  1,  1825,  by  a  party  of  warriors 
sent  for  that  purpose,  who  surrounded 
his  house  and  shot  him  and  a  companion 
as  they  tried  to  escape.  Macintosh  was  a 
signer  of  the  treaties  of  Washington,  Nov. 
4,  1805;  Ft  Jackson,  Ala.,  Aug.  9,  1814; 
Creek  Agency,  Ga.,  Jan.  22,  1818;  In- 
dian Springs,  Ga.,  Jan.  8,  1821,  and  Feb. 
12,1825.  (j.  M.) 

Mackinaw.  (1)  A  sort  of  bateau  or  large 
flatboat  formerly  much  used  by  traders 
and  others;  also  called  Mackinaw  boat. 
(2)  A  heavy  blanket,  also  known  as 
Mackinaw  blanket,  formerly  an  im- 
portant item  of  w^estem  tracle.  (3)  A 
coarse  straw  hat.  (4)  A  species  of  lake 
trout  {Salvelinus  nnmaycush),  also  termed 
Mackinac  trout.  The  word  which  has 
assumed  all  these  meanings  is  the  place 
name  Mackinac,  applied  to  the  famous 
trading  post  between  L.  Huron  and 
L.  Michigan.  Mackinaw,  representing 
the  Canadian  French  Mackinac,  is  iden- 
tical with  makindk^  the  word  for  *  turtle  * 
in  Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquian;  said  also  to  be  a  reduction 
of  Michilimackinac  (q.  v.),  a  corruption 
of  an  earlier  mitchi  mcUcinakf  signifying 
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*big  turtle'  in  Chippewa.  According  to 
Dr  William  Jones  the  Chippewa  of  Min- 
nesota claim  the  word  to  be  a  shortened 
form  of  mishirilma  kinunkf  *  place  of  the 
big  wounded  or  big  lame  person.*  This, 
however,  may  be  an  instance  of  folk  ety- 
mology, (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Macocanico  ( *  great  house ' ) .     A  v  illage 
on  the  w.  bank   of  Patuxent  r.,  in   St 
Marys  co.,  Md.,  in  1608. 
Xaoooanaeo. — Bozznan,    Maryland,    i,    141,    1887. 


►.— Tooker,  Algonq.  Series,  viii,  49, 
1901  (misquoting  Smith).  Hooocanico. — Smitti 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Hacoek  gourd.    See  Maycock. 

Kaeooki  (perhaps  from  mahcawg, 
'pumpkin.* — Brinton.  See  3f ay  cock).  A 
village  located  on  Smith's  map  of  1608 
(Smith,  Va.,  i,  repr.  1819)  some  distance 
N.  of  Chikohoki,  which,  according  to 
Brinton,  was  near  the  present  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  This  would  make  Macocks  a 
Delaware  village  in  s.  e.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Brinton  thinks  it  may  have  been 
the  village  of  the  Okahoki  (q.  v. ),  a  band 
of  the  Delawares,  formerly  in  Delaware 
CO.,  Pa.  (j.  M.) 

Kacocqwer.    See  Maycock. 

Maoombo.  A  Papago  village,  probably 
in  Pima  co.,  Ariz.,  with  57  people  in 
1865.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Kacotiiin.  A  Potawatomi  village, 
named  after  the  resident  chief,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  St  Joseph  r.,  Berrien  co.,  s.  w. 
Mich.,  in  1828. 

Haeousin's  Yilla^.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Mich,  map,  1899.  Xaeottsin  yillage.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.  (18&),  676, 1873. 

Kacoyahiii.  A  settlement  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  formerly  one  of  the  principal 
villages  of  the  Mayo.  In  1900  it  con- 
tain^ 182  Mayo  in  a  total  population  of 
972. 

Mcdtieen'i  Village.  A  former  Seminole 
village  on  the  e.  side  of  Tampa  bay,  w. 
Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
306,  1822. 

Macsintim.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly^ Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Maotati.  A  former  Diegueilo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. 

■actati.— Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal..  I,  254,  1884.  MagUte.— Ibid.  San  Miguel.— 
Ibid. 

MadawehiooB  (Ma-da^-iveh-soos,  *porcu- 

gine' ).  A  gens  of  the  Abnaki  (q.  v. ). — 
lorgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 
Madokawando.  A  Penobscot  chief,  born 
in  Maine  about  1630,  and  adopted  as  a 
son  by  Assaminasqua,  a  Kennebec  chief. 
His  tribe  was  at  peace  with  the  English 
colonistfl  until  made  their  enemy  by  dep- 
redations upon  his  lands,  when  hostilities 
began,  and,  uniting  with  the  French,  war 
was  wageci  against  the  English  settle- 
ments. In  1691  he  attacked  York,  Me., 
killed  77  of  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  the 
place  in  ashes.    This  was  but  one  of  his 


many  raids,  in  which  he  was  generally 
aide<l  by  the  French.  His  death  occurred 
in  1698.  It  is  stated  that,  although  a  de- 
termined foe,  Madokawando' s  treatment 
of  prisoners  was  humane.  The  wife,  or 
pernaps  more  correctly  the  principal 
wife,  of  the  notorious  Baron  Castine,  was 
a  daughter  of  Madokawando.       ( c.  t.  ) 

Magaehnak.  An  ' '  Indian  comheld ' '  or 
settlement  in  1678,  6  m.  from  Sudbury, 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Praying  Indians  of  the  Massa- 
chuset  confederacy.  Mentioned  by  Salis- 
bury (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  520,  1881. 

Magay titeihni  ( 'eats  no  geese ' ) .    A  band 
of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux. 
Grey-Iron.— Neill,    Hist.    Minn.,   144,  note,    1858 
(trans,  of  Mazarota,  the  chiefs  name).    Ma-ga- 

Ei-teth-ni.  Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  263, 1872. 
a^-yute-faii.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  215, 
1897.  Kaxa-yute-oni.— Ibid.  Ka-sa-ro-ta.— Neill. 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858. 

Magdalena.  A  former  Spanish  mission 
amone  the  Indians  of  Lower  California; 
consolidated  with  the  mission  of  San 
Ignacio  Kadakaman  and  abandoned  prior 
to  1 740.  Distinct  from  Santa  Marfa  Slag- 
dalena  in  the  n. — Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  in, 
19,  1783;  Taylor  in  Browne's  Res.  Pac. 
Slope,  app.,  50,1869. 

Magemiut  ( *  mink  people ' ) .  An  Eskimo 
tribe  inhabiting  the  lake  country  of  Alaska 
from  C.  Romanof  almost  to  the  Yukon. 
The^' differ  from  the  Kuskwogmiut  chiefly 
in  dialect.  They  are  vigorous  and  strong, 
finding  in  the  waters  of  the  tundra  plenty 
of  blackfish  to  nourish  them  at  all  sea- 
sons. In  winter  they  kill  many  hair  seal 
on  the  floes,  on  which  they  venture  with 
their  sleds,  c-arrying  canoes  on  which  the 
sleds  are  transported  in  turn  when  it  is 
necessary  to  take  to  the  water.  They 
build  good  houses  of  driftwood  and  the 
bones  of  whales  killed  bv  the  whaling 
fleet,  and  the  carcasrses  floating  ashore 
have  long  supplied  them  with  food.  The 
tribe  numbered  2,147  in  1890.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Magemiut  villages:  Anovok, 
Chalit,  Chifukluk,  Gilak,  Igiak,  Kashu- 
nuk,  Kipniak,  Kweakpak,  Nauwogalokla- 
gak,  Nunochok,  Tefaknak,  and  Tiengak. 
ficvagmutca.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doo.  12,  42d 
Cong.,  Ist  sess,,  28,  1871.  InkaUten.— Wranjrcll 
quoted  bjr  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  18, 1877. 
Lower  Kviohpaki.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  1st  sesH..  28,  1871.  Kangmjuten.— 
Holmberg,  Etlinog.  Skizz.,  5, 1885.  Kagamutes.— 
Colyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  693.  1870.  Mige- 
mutc».— Dall  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  267,  1869. 
Kaglmut. — Wrangell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  I,  18,  1877.  Maguniiten— Wrangell, 
Ethnog.  Nachr..  122,  1839.  Magmiut.— Worman 
quoted  bvDall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  18,  1877. 
iagmjuten.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz..  f>,  18.S5. 
Kagmuter— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  291.  1874. 
Kagmutii.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
183,  1848.  Mayimcuten.— Richardson,  Arct.  Ex- 
ped.,  370,   1851    (from  Wrangell).    Kunivak  peo- 

fle.— Worman   quoted  bv  Dall  in   Cont.    N.  A. 
:thnol.,  I,  18.  1877. 

Magic.  There  are  authentic  accounts 
from  various  observers  in  many  parts  of 
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the  New  World,  from  the  earliest  histor- 
ical period  to  the  present  time,  that  the 
Indians  practised  so-called  magic  arts,  or 
sorcery.  The  earlier  writers  marveled 
at  these  arts,  and  evidently  wished  their 
readers  to  marvel.  They  often  attributed 
the  power  of  the  Indians  to  Satan.  Father 
Acosta,  in  the  16th  century,  spoke  in  iwe 
of  the  Mexican  magicians  flymg  through 
the  air,  assuming  any  form  they  pleased 
and  having  telepathic  knowledge  of 
events  occurring  at  distant  places,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  in  a  general  way 
of  the  Eskimo.  The  Rev.  Peter  Jones 
wrote  in  the  first  decade  of  the  19th  cen- 
turj^:  **I  have  sometimes  ])een  inclined 


NAVAHO  ARROW-8WALLOWER.       (mattmEWs) 

to  think  that,  if  witchcraft  still  exists  in 
the  world,  it  is  to  be  found  among  the 
aborigines  of  America."  His  j)ersonal 
experience  was  among  the  Chippewa. 
The  Nipissing  were  called  Jongleurs  by 
the  French  on  account  of  the  expert- 
ness  in  magic  of  their  medicine  men. 
Some  writers  of  the  present  day  marvel 
as  much  as  did  their  predecessors;  but 
instead  of  attributing  the  phenomena  to 
Satan,  seek  the  cause  in  spirits  or  some- 
thing equally  occult.  The  feats  of  Indian 
magicians,  as  a  rule,  may  be  easily  ex- 
plained as  sleight-of-hand  tricks,  and' their 


prophecy  and  telepathy  as  the  results  of 
collusion.  Their  tricks  are  deceptions, 
very  ingenious  when  it  is  considered  how 
rude  their  tools  and  appliances  are,  but 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  acts  of  civ- 
ilized conjurers  who  make  claim  to  no 
superhuman  aid. 

Distinct  from  such  tricks  of  illusion  and 
deceit,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Indians 
were  and  still  are  versed  in  hypnotism, 
or,  better,  *  *  suggestion .  * '  Carver  ( 1 776- 
78)  speaks  of  it  among  the  Sioux,  and 
J.  E.  Fletcher  observed  it  among  the 
Menominee  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Mooney  describes  and  pictures 
the  condition  among  modem  Indians 
(see  Ghost  dance). 

Sleight-of-hand  was  not  only  much  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  was 
useS  on  many  other  occasions.  A  very 
common  trick  among  Indian  charlatans 
was  to  pretend  to  suck  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  stones,  out  of  the  persons  of  their  pa- 
tients. Records  of  this  are  found  among 
many  tribes,  from  the  lowest  in  culture  to 
the  highest,  even  among  the  Aztecs.  Of 
course  such  trickery  was  not  without  some 
therapeutic  eflScacy,  for  it,  like  many 
other  proceedings  of  the  shamans,  was 
designed  to  cure  disease  by  influence  on 
the  imagination.  A  Hidatsa  residing  in 
Dakota  in  1865  was  known  by  the  name 
Cherry-in-t he-mouth  because  he  had  a 
trick  of  producing  from  his  mouth,  at  any 
season,  what  seemed  to  be  fresh  wild  cher- 
ries. He  had  found  some  w^ay  of  preserN'- 
ing  cherries,  perhaps  in  whisky,  and  it  was 
easy  for  him  to  hide  them  iii  his  uiouth 
before  intending  to  play  the  trick;  but 
many  of  the  Indians  considered  it  won- 
derful magic. 

The  most  astonishing  tricks  of  the  In- 
dians were  displayed  in  their  fire  cere- 
monies and  in  handling  hot  substances, 
accounts  of  which  performances  p»ertain 
to  various  tribes.  It  is  said  that  Chip- 
pewa sorcerers  could  handle  with  impu- 
nity red-hot  stones  and  burning  brands, 
and  could  bathe  the  hands  in  boiling  water 
or  syrup;  such  magicians  were  called  ''fire- 
dealers"  and  *' fire-handlers."  There 
are  authentic  accounts  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  of  fire-dancers  and  fire-walks 
among  barbarous  races,  and  extraordinary 
fire  acts  are  performed  also  among  widely 
separated  Indian  tribes.  Among  the  An- 
kara of  what  is  now  North  Dakota,  in  the 
autumn  of  1865,  when  a  large  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  medicine  lodge  had  died 
down  until  it  became  a  bed  of  glowing 
embers,  and  the  light  in  the  lodge  was  dim, 
the  periformers  ran  with  apparently  bare 
feet  among  the  hot  coals  ana  threw  these 
around  in  the  lodge  with  their  bare  hands, 
causing  the  spectators  to  flee.  Among 
the  Navaho  performers,  naked  except  for 
breechcloth  and  moccasins,  and  having 
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their  bodies  daubed  with  a  white  infu- 
sorial clay,  run  at  high  speed  around  a 
fire,  holding  in  their  hands  great  fagots  of 
flaming  cedar  bark  which  they  apply  to 
the  bare  backs  of  those  in  front  of  them 
and  to  their  own  persons.  Their  wild 
race  around  the  fire  is  continued  until  the 
fagots  are  nearly  all  consumed,  but  they 
are  never  injured  by  the  flame.  This 
immunity  may  be  accounted  for  by  sup- 
posing that  the  cedar  bark  does  not  make 
a  ver}^  hot  fire,  and  that  the  clay  coating 
protects  the  body.  Menominee  shamans 
are  said  to  handle  fire,  as  also  are  the 
female  sorcerers  of  Honduras. 

Indians  know  well  how  to  handle  ven- 
omous serpents  with  impunity.  If  they 
can  not  avoid  being  bitten,  as  they  usu- 
ally can,  they  seem  to  be  able  to  avert 
the  fatal  consequences  of  the  bite.*  The 
wonderful  acts  performed  in  the  Snake 
dance  (q.  v. )  of  the  Hopi  have  often  been 
described. 

A  trick  of  Navaho  dancers^  in  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Mountain  chant,  is  to  pre- 
tend to  thrust  an  arrow  far  down  the 
throat.  In  this  feat  an  arrow  with  a  tele- 
scopic shaft  is  used;  the  point  is  held  be- 
tween the  teeth;  the  hollow  part  of  the 
handle,  covered  with  plumes,  is  forced 
down  toward  the  lips,  and  thus  the  arrow 
appears  to  be  swallowed.  There  is  an 
account  of  an  arrow  of  similar  construc- 
tion used  early  in  the  18th  century  by 
Indians  of  Canada  who  pretended  a  man 
was  wounded  by  it  and  nealed  instantly. 
The  Navaho  also  pretend  to  swallow 
sticks,  which  their  neighbors  of  the 
pueblo  of  Zufii  actually  do  in  sacred  rite^, 
occasionally  rupturing  the  esophagus  in 
the  ordeal  of  forcing  a  stick  into  the  stom- 
ach. Special  societies  which  practise  mag- 
ic, having  for  their  chief  object  rain  making 
and  the  cure  of  disease,  exist  among  the 
southwestern  tribes.  Swallowing  sticks, 
arrows,  etc.,  eating  and  walking  on  fire, 
and  trampling  on  cactus  are  performed 
by  members  of  the  same  fraternity. 

Magicians  are  usually  men;  but  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  Mosquito  coast  in 
Central  America  they  are  often  women, 
who  are  called  mkiasj  and  are  said  to  ex- 
ercise ^reat  power.  According  to  Hewitt 
Iroquois  women  are  reported  tradition- 
ally to  have  been  magicians. 

A  trick  of  the  juggler  among  many 
tribes  of  the  n.  was  to  cause  himself  to 
be  bound  hand  and  foot  and  then,  with- 
out visible  assistance  or  effort  on  his  part, 
to  release  himself  from  the  bonds.  Civ- 
ilized conjurers  who  perform  a  similar 
trick  are  hidden  in  a  cabinet  and  claim 
supernatural  aid;  but  some  Indian  jug- 
glers performed  this  feat  under  observa- 
tion. It  was  common  for  Indian  magi- 
cians to  pretend  they  could  bring  rain, 
but  the  trick  consiste^l  simply  of  keeping 


up  ceremonies  until  rain  fell,  the  last  cere- 
mony being  the  one  credited  with  suc- 
cess. Catlin  describes  this  among  the 
Mandan  in  1832,  and  the  practice  is  still 
common  among  the  Pueblo  tribes  of  the 
arid  region.  Tne  rain  maker  was  a  spe- 
cial functionary  among  the  Menominee. 

To  cause  a  large  plant  to  grow  to  ma- 
turity in  a  few  moments  and  out  of  season 
is  another  Indian  trick.  The  Navaho 
plant  the  root  stalk  of  a  yucca  in  the 
ground  in  the  middle  of  winter  and  appar- 
ently cause  it  to  grow,  blossom,  and  bear 
fruit  in  a  few  moments.  This  is  done  by 
the  use  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruit  car- 
ried under  the  blankets  of  the  perform- 
ers; the  dimness  of  the  firelight  and  the 
motion  of  the  surrounding  dancers  hide 
from  the  spectators  the  operations  of  the 
shaman  when  he  exchanges  one  artificial 
object  for  another.  In  this  way  the  Hopi 
grow  beans,  and  the  Zufii  corn,  the  latter 
using  a  large  cooking  pot  to  cover  the 
growing  plant.  See  Vramalic  rqyresenta- 
tioriy  Medicine  and  Medicine-men jOrenda. 

Consult  the  works  of  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
Carver,  Cathn,  Fewkes,  Fletcher,  Hoff- 
man, Peter  Jones,  Lummis,  Matthews, 
Mooney,  M.  C.  Stevenson,  and  others,  in 
the  Bibliography.  (w.  m.) 

Magnni.  A  woman  chief  of  the  Nar- 
raganaet,  sister  of  Ninigret,  one  of  the  six 
sachems  of  their  country  in  1675  (Drake, 
Abor.  Races,  248, 1880).  She  was  killed 
by  the  English  after  her  capture  in  a 
swamp  fight  near  Warwick,  R.  I.,  in  1676. 
She  was  also  known  as  Matantuck,  of 
which  Majpus  is  probably  a  corruption, 
and  as  Quaiapen.  Her  husband  was  a  son 
of  Canonicus.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Magtok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Maguaga.  A  Huron  village  on  Ma- 
guagacr.,  Mich.,  14  m.  s.  w.  of  Detroit,  on 
a  tract  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Indians 
by  act  of  Feb.  28,  1809,  and  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  St  Marys,  O., 
Sept.  20,  1818. 

Kagaugo.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  v,  125,  1848.  Ka- 
rnan.— Brown,  W.  Goz.,  161,  1817.  Kagnago.— 
Drake,  Ind.Chron.,  1%,  1836.  Kagaagua.— Royce 
in  18th Rep.  B.A.E.,  Mich,  map,  1899.  Kagnawgo.— 
Doc.  of  1809  in  Am.St.Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  796.1832. 
Maugaugon.— Miami  Rapids  treaty  (1819)  in  U.  8. 


Ind.  Treaties,  201,  1873.    Kenquagon.— Wyandot 
petition  (1812)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  op 
Mongaagon.— Howe,  Hist.Coll.,  262, 1851. 


m.— WyaE 
I,  op.  cit., 
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Mafftihleloo  ( '  caribou  * ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Abnaki,  q.  v. 

MagaHbo.— J.  D.  Prince,  inf  n,  1905  (modem  St 
Francis  Abnaki  form).  Ma-gub-le-loo% — Morgan, 
Anc.Soc,  174, 1877. 

Maguiaqui.  A  division  of  the  Varohio, 
in  s.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Rio  Mayo,  n.  of  Alamos,  lat.  27°  25^  Ion. 
109°  20^.  They  occupied  a  village  of  the 
same  name,  and  some  of  them  lived  with 
the  Chinipas  at  San  Andres  Chinipas. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58, 324, 1864. 
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Magnina.  A  pueblo  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  i)robably  between  lat.  28°  and 
29°.  As  it  is  on  the  border  land  of  the 
Nevome  and  Tarahumare  and  not  far  from 
the  main  habitat  of  the  Tepehuane,  it 
doubtless  contains  or  contained  a  mixed 
population.  The  village  has  therefore 
been  assigned  by  various  writers  to  one  or 
another  of  those  tribes.  Orozco  y  Berra*  s 
map  includes  the  village  in  Nevome 
country. 

Ban  Juan  B[antUta].  Kaguina.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Oeog.,  324,1^. 

Magunkaqtiog  (originally  Magwonkko- 
mukf  *  place  of  the  gift,*  or 'granted  place' 
(EUot),  possiblv  afterward  changed  by 
the  Indians  to  tne  present  form,  meaning 
*  place  of  great  trees.' — Trumbull).  A  vil- 
lage of  Christian  Indians  in  Nipmuc  terri- 
tory, at  Hopkinton, Middlesex  co.,  Mass., 
in  1674.  On  the  name,  see  Trumbull  and 
Tooker,  cited  below.  Cf.  Mangunckakuck. 
Magonoog.— Livingston  (1678)  in  J^.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.^ XIII,  528, 1881.  MagOMnkkomuk.— Eliot (1669) 
quoted  by  Tooker.  Algonq.  Ser.,  x,  26.  1901.  Ma- 
gunoog.— Rawson  (1678)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  o21,  1881.  magunkahauog.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  18,  1881.  Maajnkakook.— Tooker, 
Algonq.  8er.,  x,  27,  1901.  Magunkaquog.— Goo- 
kin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  i,  188, 
1806.  Magunkoag.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  443,  1836.  Magunkog.— Ibid..  470. 
Majunkaquog.—Ellot  quoted  by  Tooker,  Algonq. 
Ser.,  X,  25, 1901.  Makunkokoag.— Gookin  [1677)  In 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  li,  435,  1836.  Mogkun- 
kakauke.— Tooker,  op.  cit,  27.  Koogunkawg. — 
Stone  (1767)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  x,  82, 
1809. 

Maffwa  (Ma-gtvii^  Moon').  A  gens  of 
the  Shawnee  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
168, 1877. 

Maha  ( 'caterpillar  * ) .  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ir,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Mahackemo.  The  principal  chief  of  a 
small  band  on  Norwalk  r.,  s.  w.  Conn., 
which  sold  lands  in  1640  and  1641.  See 
Ngrwalk. 

Mahackemo.— De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  177, 1851. 
Mahaokeno.— De  Forest  aa  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  82. 1872. 

Mahahal.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  San  Cayetano  ranch,  Ventura  co., 
Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,B.A.E.,1884. 

Hahala  mats.  A  California  name  of 
Ceanothiis  prostrahiSj  also  known  as 
squaw's  carpet.  Mahala^  more  often  mo- 
haJey  is  often  uned  as  synonymous  w-ith 
**s<iuaw"  in  California  by  the  whites. 
If  not  from  Spanish  inujcr,  'woman,'  it 
is  from  Yokuts  muk^ela,  having  tiie  same 
meaning.  (a.  f.  c.     a.  l.  k.) 

Maharolukti  ( Md-har-o-luk^-ti^  *  brave ' ). 
Asubclanof  theDelawares  (q.  v.). — Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Hahaikahod.  A  hunting  village  of  the 
Manahoac  in  1608,  on  Rappahannock  r., 
Va.,  at  the  limit  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacv,  probably  near  Fredericksburg. 
Mahadcafiod. -Smith  (1629),  Va  ,  i,  map,  rcpr. 
1819.    Mohaakahod.— Simons  in  Smith,  ibid.,  186. 

Mahooah.    The  principal  village  of  the 


Toquart(q.  V. )  on  Village  passage,  Barclay 
sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  263,  1902. 

Mahewala.  A  village  formerly  on  the 
lower  Mississippi,  destroyed  about  the 
close  of  1681  or  early  in'  1682;  perhaps 
a  settlement  of  the  Tangibao,  q.  v. 
Xahehoualaima.— Ta  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^., 
II,  198, 1877.    Kaheouala.— Ibid.,  190.    Kaheoola.— 


La  M^tairie  (1682)  quoted  by  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  II,  23,  1875. 

Hahican  ^  *  wolf ' ) .  An  Algonquian  tribe 
that  occupied  both  banks  of  upper  Hud- 
son r.,  in  New  York,  extending  n.  almost 
to  L.  Cham  plain.  To  the  Dutch  thev  were 
know^n  as  River  Indians,  while  the  French 
grouped  them  and  the  closely  connected 
Munsee  and  Delawares  under  the  name 
of  Ix)ups  ('wolves').  The  same  tribes 
were  called  Akochakaneil  ( *  stammerers  * ) 
by  tlie  Iroquois.  On  the  w.  bank  they 
joined  the  Munsee  at  Catskill  cr.,  and  on 
the  E.  bank  they  joined  the  Wappinger 
near  Poughkeepsie.  They  extended  e. 
into  Maasachusetts  and  held  the  upper 
part  of  Housatonic  valley.  Their  council 
lire  was  at  Schodac,  on  an  iidand  near 
Albany,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had 
40  villages  within  their  territory.  The 
name,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  has  been  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Indians  from  Hudson  r.  to 
Narra^ansett  bay,  but  in  practical  use  has 
been  limited  to  two  bodies,  one  on  lower 
Connecticut  r.,  Conn.,  known  dialectically 
as  Mohegan  (q.  v.),  the  other,  on  Hud- 
son r.,  known  as  Mahican.  They  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Mohawk,  their 
nearest  neighbors  on  the  w.,  when  the 
Dutch  appeared  on  the  scene,  which 
lasted  until  1673.  In  1664  the  inroads  of 
the  Mohawk  compelled  them  to  remove 
their  council  fire  from  Schodac  to  West- 
enhuck,  the  modern  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
As  the  settlements  crowded  upon  them 
the  Mahican  sold  their  territory  piece- 
meal, and  about  1730  a  large  bo<ly  of 
them  emigrated  to  Susquehanna  r.  and 
settled  ne^r  Wyoming,  Pa.,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Delawares  and  Munsee,  with 
wnom  they  afterward  removed  to  the 
Ohio  r^ion,  finally  losing  their  identity. 
A  previous  emigration  had  formed  the 
main  body  of  the  mixed  tribe  of  the 
Scaticook.'  As  early  as  1721  a  band  of 
Mahican  found  their  way  to  Indiana, 
where  they  had  a  village  on  Kankakee  r. 
In  1736  thase  living  in  Housatonic  val- 
ley were  gathered  into  a  missitm  at  Stock- 
bridge,  Mass.,  where  they  maintained  a 
separate  existence  under  the  name  of 
Stock  bridge  Indians.  These  are  the  only 
Mahican  who  have  preserved  their  iden- 
tity. In  1756  a  large  body  of  Mahicsm 
and  Wappinger  removed  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  E.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
settling,  with  the  Nanticoke  and  others, 
under  Iroquois  protection  at  Chenango, 
Chugnut,  and  Owego,  in  Broome  and  Ti- 
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oga  COS.,  N.  Y.  They  probably  later  found 
their  vi&y  to  their  kindred  in  the  VV.  A 
few  Mahican  remained  about  their  ancient 
homes  on  the  Hudson  for  some  year's  af- 
ter the  Revolution,  but  finally  disap- 
peare<i  unnoticed.  If  any  remain  they 
are  included  among  the  Stockbridge. 

According  to  Ruttenber  the  Mahican 
confederacy  comprised  at  least  5  divisions 
or  subtriba? — the  Mahican  proper,  Wie- 
kagjoc,  Mechkentowoon,Wawyachtonoc, 
and  Westenhuck  (Stockbridges).  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  their  population, 
as  the  different  bands  were  always  con- 
founded or  included  with  neighboring 
tribes,  of  whom  they  afterwani  became 
an  integral  part. 

According  to  Ruttenber's  account  the 
government  of  the  Mahican  was  a  democ- 
racy, but  his  statement  that  the  office  of 
chief  sachem  was  hereditary  by  the  line- 
age of  the  wife  of  the  sachem,  which  ap- 
p)ears  to  be  correct,  does  not  indicate  a 
real  democracy.  His  statement  in  regard 
to  the  duties  of  the  sachem  and  other  offi- 
cers is  as  follows:  **The  sachem  was  as- 
sisted by  counselors,  and  also  by  one  hero, 
one  owl,  and  one  runner;  the  rest  of  the 
nation  were  called  young  men  or  war- 
riors. The  sachem,  or  more  properly 
king,  remained  at  all  times  with  nis  tribe 
and  consulted  their  welfare;  he  had 
charge  of  the  innotiy  or  bag  of  peace, 
whicn  containtHi  the  belts  and  string 
used  to  establish  peace  and  friendship 
with  different  nations,  and  concluded  all 
treaties  on  behalf  of  his  people.  The 
counselors  were  elected,  and  were  called 
chiefs.  Their  business  was  to  consult 
with  their  sachem  in  promoting  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  their  people.  The  title 
of  hero  was  gotten  only  by  courage  and 
prudence  in  war.  When  a  war-alliance 
was  asked,  or  cause  for  war  existed  with 
another  tril)e,  the  sachem  and  the  coun- 
selors consulte<l,  and  if  they  concluded  to 
take  up  the  hatchet,  the  matter  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  heroes  for  exeirution. 
When  peace  was  proposed,  the  heroes  put 
the  negotiations  in  the  hands  of  the  sa- 
chem and  counselors.  The  office  of  owl 
was  also  one  of  merit.  He  must  have  a 
strong  memory,  and  must  be  a  gootl 
speaker.  His  business  was  to  sit  beside 
his  sachem,  and  proclaim  his  orders  to 
the  people  with  a  loud  voice;  and  also  to 
get  up  every  morning  as  soon  as  day- 
light and  arouse  the  people,  and  order 
them  to  their  daily  duties.  The  business 
of  runner  was  to  carry  messages,  and  to 
convene  councils." 

The  Mahican  were  generally  well  built. 
As  fighting  men  they  were  perfidious,  ac- 
complishing their  designs  by  treachery, 
using  stratagem  to  deceive  their  enemies, 
and  making  their  most  hazardous  attacks 
under  cover  of  darkness.     The  women 


ornamented  themselves  more  than  the 
men.  **A1I  wear  around  the  waist  a 
girdle  made  of  the  fin  of  the  whale  or  of 
sewant."  The  men  originally  wore  a 
breechcloth  made  of  skins,  but  after  the 
Dutch  came  those  who  could  obtain  it 
wore  ** between  their  legs  a  lap  of  duffels 
cloth  half  an  ell  broad  and  nine  quarters 
long,"  which  they  girded  around  their 
waists  and  drew  up  in  a  fold  **witha 
flap  of  each  end  hanging  down  in  front 
and  rear."  In  addition  to  this  they  had 
mantles  of  feathers,  and  at  a  later  period 
decked  themselve:?  with  **  plaid  duffels 
cloth"  in  the  form  of  a  sash,  which  was 
worn  over  the  right  shoulder,  drawn  in 
a  knot  around  the  body,  with  the  ends 
extending tiown  Mow  the  knees.  When 
the  young  men  wished  to  look  especially 
attractive  they  wore  *'a  band  about  their 
heads,  manufactured  and  braided,  of 
scarlet  deer  hair,  interwoven  with  soft 
shining  red  hair."  According  to  Van  der 
Donck,  the  women  wore  a  cloth  around 
their  bodies  fastened  jby  a  girdle  which 
extended  bt4ow  the  knees,  but  next  to 
the  body,  under  this  coat,  they  used  a 
dressed  deerskin  coat,  girt  around  the 
waist.  The  lower  body  of  this  skirt  they 
ornamented  with  strips  tastefully  deco- 
rated with  wampum  which  was  fre- 
quently worth  from  100  to  800  guilders 
($40  to  $120).  They  bound  their  hair 
behind  in  a  club,  about  a  hand  long,  in 
the  form  of  a  beaver's  tail,  over  which 
they  drew  a  s(iuare  wampum-ornamented 
cap;  and  when  they  desired  to  be  fine 
they  drew  around  the  forehead  a  band 
also  ornamented  with  wampum,  which 
was  fastened  behind  in  a  knot.  Around 
their  necks  they  hung  various  ornaments; 
they  alsowore  bracelets, curiously  wrought 
and  interwoven  with  wampum.  Polyg- 
amy was  practised  Uy  some  extent,  thougli 
mostly  by  chiefs.  Maidens  were  allowed 
to  signify  their  desire  to  enter  matrimo- 
nial life,  upon  which  a  marriage  would  be 
formally  arranged;  widows  and  widowers 
were  left  to  their  own  inclinations.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  manifestations  of 
grief  at  the  death  of  a  relative  or  friend, 
they  cutoff  their  hair  and  burned  it  on  the 
grave.  Their  dead,  according  to  Rutten- 
ber, were  usually  interred  in  a  sitting 
posture.  It  was  usual  to  place  by  the 
side  of  the  body  a  pot,  kettle,  platter, 
8i)oon,  and  provisions;  wood  was  then 
placed  around  the  body,  and  the  whole 
was  covered  with  earth  and  stones,  out- 
side of  which  pickets  were  erected,  so 
that  the  tomb  resembled  a  little  house. 
Their  houses  were  of  the  communal  sort 
and  differed  usually  only  in  length;  they 
were  forme<l  by  long,  slender,  hickory  sap- 
lings set  in  the  ground  in  a  straight  line 
in  two  rows.  The  j)oles  were  then  bent 
toward  each  other  in  the  form  of  an  arch 
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and  secured  together,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  a  garden  arbor;  the  sides  and  roof 
were  then  lathed  with  split  poles,  and 
over  this  bark  was  lapped  and  fastened 
by  withes  to  the  lathing.  A  smoke-hole 
was  left  in  the  roof,  and  a  single  door- 
way was  provided.  These  houses  rarely 
exceeded  20  ft  in  width,  but  they  were 
sometimes  180  ft  long.  Their  so-called 
castles  were  strong,  firm  structures,  and 
were  situated  usually  on  a  steep,  high, 
flat-topped  hill,  near  a  stream.  The  top 
of  the  hill  was  inclosed  with  a  strong 
Etockade,  having  large  logs  for  a  founda- 
tion, on  both  sides  of  which  oak  posts, 
forming  a  palisade,  were  set  in  the 
ground,  the  upper  ends  being  crossed 
and  joined  together.  Inside  the  walls  of 
such  inclosures  they  not  infrequently  had 
20  or  30  houses.  Besides  their  strong- 
holds they  had  villages  and  towns  which 
were  inclosed  or  stockaded  and  which 
usually  had  woodland  on  one  side  and 
corn  land  on  the  other.  Their  religious 
beliefs  were  subsiantiallv  the  same  as 
those  of  the  New  England  Indians. 

Barton  gives  the  Mahican  3  clans: 
Muchquauh  (bear),  Mechchaooh  (wolf), 
Toonpaooh  (turtle).  According  to  Mor- 
gan they  had  originally  the  same  clans 
as  the  Delawares  and  Munsee — the  Wolf, 
Turtle,  and  Turkey;  but  these  ultimately 
developed  intophratries,  subdivided  into 
clans  as  follows:  The  Tooksetuk  (wolf) 
phratry  into  the  Nehjao  (wolf),  Mak\fs^a 
(bear),  Ndeyao  (dog),  and  Wapakwe 
(opossum)  clans;  the  Tonebao  (turtle) 
phratry  into  the  Gakpomute  (little  tur- 
tle),   (mud  turtle),  Tonebao  (great 

turtle),   and   Wesawmaun  (yellow  eel) 

clans;  ,  the  Turkey  phratry  into 

the  Naahmao  (turkey),  Gahko  (crane), 
and (chicken)  elans. 

The  villages  of  the  Mahican,  so  far  as 
their  names  have  been  recorded,  were 
Aepjin,  Kaunaumeek  (Stock bridge),  Ma- 
ringoman's  Castle,  Monemius,  Potic, 
Scaticook  (3  villages  in  Dutchess  and 
Rensselaer  COS.,  N.  Y.,  and  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.),  8chodac,  Wiatiac,  Wiltmeet, 
AVinooskeek,  and  Wyantenuc. 

(j.  M.  c.  T.) 
A^tsafanes.— Clark  quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  266,  1885  ('stutterers.'  'those  who  speak  a 
strange  tongue':  Mohawk  name).  Agotaacen- 
en».— Jogues  (ca.  1640)  quoted  by  Shea,  Miss. 
Val.,   165.    1862.     Agosha^uU.— Eltwein    (1848) 


Mahokanderi.— Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  III. 439,1853 (misprint).  Mahegan.— Valllant 
(1688),  ibid.,  521.   Haheiiigaiis.— Iberville  (1699 1  in 


Akoohakanen*. 
uois  name).     Aquatsa* 


quoted  by  Brinton,  op.  cit.,  14 
Hewitt,  infn,  1906  (Iroouois 
gane.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly,  map,  1777.  Aquatsa- 
g»ne.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  532.  1853. 
Atsayongky.— De  Lae*  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s..  1.316,1841.  Canoolndiani— Gale, Upper 
Miss.,  169. 1867  (so  called  by  whites).  Hikanagi.— 
GatBchet,  Shawnee  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name) . 
Loo's.— Coffen  (1754)  in  N  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HIst..vi.8.36, 
1865.  LouM.— French  doc.  of  1665.  ibid.,  ix.  38, 
1865.  KaohioaM.— Hendricksen  (1616),  ibid.,  i. 
14.  1856.  Maohinganr— Jefferys,  French  Doms  . 
pt.  1,  136,1761.  llahakanders.— Mark  ham  (1691) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii.  809,  1863.  Maha- 
kans.— Hazard,  Coll.  Am.  State  Papers,  i,620, 1792. 


Margry,  D6c.,iv, 34'2, 1880.  Kahekaaden.— Uving 
ston  (1687)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  481. 1851. 
Mahhekanecw.— Vftter, Mlth.,  pt.  8, sec. 3, 268, 1816. 
Mahioandert.— Doc.  of  1646 in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hu*., 
1,184, 1856.  Mahioanni.— Barton.  New  Views,  xxxi, 
1797.  Mahioans.— Map  ca.  1614  in  N.  Y".  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  1, 1866.  Maliicoaxiiiif—Heckew^lder  quoted 
by  Thompson,  Long.  Id.,  i,76,  1843.  Kahiocaaa.— 
Biarton,  New  Views,  xxxix.  1797.  Mahiccon. — 
Thomson  (ca.  1785)  quoted  by  Barton,  Ibid., 
xxxii.  Kahieon.— Barton,  ibid.,  xi,  1798.  Hahi- 
«an.— Vaillant  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii, 
522,  1853.  Mahiganathiooit.— Champlain  (1619). 
Vov.,  II,  142,  1830.  Kahiganatieoit.— Champlain 
(1627).  CEuvres.  v,  pt.  2,  136,  1870.  Malugaa- 
Atioois.— Ibid.,  209.  Kahigane.— La  Salle  ( 1681 )  in 
Margry,  D4c.,  il,  148.  1877.  Mahiggina.— Clobi»rv 
(1633)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  78,  1856.  M2- 
hik'.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (Tuscarora  name). 
Mahikan.— Doc.  of  1«4  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i. 
161,  1856.  Mahikanden.— Doc.  of  1661.  ibid.,  M2. 
Mahikkandert.— Romer  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,  799. 1854. 
Kahillendraa.— Dongan  (1688),  ibid..  III.  533.  1H53 
(misprint?).  Mahinganak.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1646.  3. 
1858.  Kahinganioia.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1662. 26, 1858.  Ma- 
hingana.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  3, 1858.  M aliiiigans.— 
Richardson,  Artjt.  Exped..  ii,  39, 1851  (misprint). 
Mahycander.— Doc.  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ccil. 
Hist..  xiil.  166, 1881.  Maieandera.— Doc.  (ca.  1643). 
ibid.,  I,  196.  1856.  Maikana— Wasseniiar  {ra. 
1626)  quoted  by  Rutlenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  58. 
1872.  Kaikena.— Wassenaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber,  ibid.  Makicander.— Nicolls  ( 1678)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  616.  1881.  Kakihander — 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  99,  1816.  Kaki- 
manea.— Mapof  1616  in  N. Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856. 
Hakingana.— .lefferys,  French  Doms.,  pt.  i.  ii. 
1761.  Malukander.— Glen  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hi.st.,  IV.  568.  1854  (misprint).  Xanhikani.— 
De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  by  Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3. 
sec.  3,  890. 1816.  Kanhikana.— Vater,  ibid.  Kaa- 
hingana.— Ruttenber.  Trit)es  Hudson  R..  67,  1872, 
Kanikana.— De  Laet  (ca.  1633)  quoted  by  Jones, 
Ind.  Bull.,  6,  1867.  Kankikani.— De  l^et  quoted 
by  Barton,  New  Views,  xxxi,  1797.  Kanrainna.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  in,  126, 1763.  Kanrmy- 
gana.— Writer  of  1691  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix. 
613, 1855.  Mayekandera.— De  Vries  ( 1656)  quoted  bv 
Ruttenber.TribesHudsonR.,  105,  1872.  Xaygaaa- 
thicoiae.— Champlain  {ca.  1619)  in  Shea,  Mi^ss. 
Val.,  165, 1862.  Kaykandera.— Doc.  of  1650  in  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  412, 1^%.    Kehihammera.— New 


York  conf.  (1763) ,  ibid. .  vi,  782, 1866.  

Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1880  (Shawnee 
form).  Miheoondera.— C^inajoharie  conf.  ( 1769)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  393,  185(5.  Hihloanden.— 
FtJohnsonconf.(1756),ibid..60.  Moheakanneew*— 
Morse,  Mod.  Geog.,  i,  64,  1814.  Koheakenunka.— 
Clark.  Onondaga,  i.  18,  1849.  Koheakoannck.— 
Doc.  of  1774  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  269,  1872.  Koheaknmiaka.— Morse,  Repc  to 
Sec.  War.,  76, 1822.  Koheean.— Dawson  in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  V, 77, 1848.  Koheckona.— Peters  (1761 )  in 
Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  440, 1871.  Mohe- 
oonnock.— Doc.  of  1791  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  668,  1855.  Mo-heegaa.— Stiles  (1756) 
quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg..  86, 1886.  Moba- 
kin.— Letter  of  1771  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R..  194,  1872.  Ko-he-kan-e-ok.— Morgan. 
Anc.  Stx*.,  113,  1877.  Mo-he'-kun-ne-ok— Morgiui. 
Consang.and  Affin.,289,1870.  Mohekannuka.— Mor- 
ga  n .  League  I  roq . ,  46. 1851 .  Mohekunah.— Bel  knap 
and  Morse  in  Mass. Hist.  Soc. Coll.,  Ist8..v,  12.1816- 
Kohicander.— Johnson  (ca.  1756)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber, Tribes  Hudson  R.,  231, 1872.  M ohioaada.— 
Lovelace  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii.  439, 
1881.  Mohican".— Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  xiv,  718. 1883. 
Mohicana— Michaelius  (1628),  ibid.,  il,  769,  1856. 
Hohiocona  — Hutchins  (1768)  quoted  by  JefTereon. 
Notes,  142.  1826.  Kobiekan.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted 
by  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  88,  1846.  Mohickaa- 
dera.— Johnson (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
136. 1856  Mohicken  — Croghan  (1760)  in  Maw.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  4th8  ,  IX, 878. 1871.  Mohiekoaa.- We»er 
(1748)  quoted  by  Rupp.  West.  Penn,,  app..  16. 
1846.    Mohigon  — Yong  (1634)  in  Mass,  Hij*t.  Soc, 
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C<»n.,  4th  s.,  IX,  129,  1871.  Mohikan.— Bouquet 
(1761).  ibid.,  431.  Mohikander.— Ft  Johnson 
conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  152, 
185(>.  Kohikondan.— Johnson  (1756>,  ibid.,  118. 
Mohikonfl.— Uutchins  map  in  Smitn,  Bouquet's 
Exped.,  1766.  Kohinnuis.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 1851.  Kohingau.— Ibid.  Mo- 
hocanders.— Salisbury  (1678)in  N.Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist., 
XIII,  520, 1H81.  Kohonui8.—Owaneco'8  Rep. (1700), 
ibid.,  IV,  614, 1854.  Xobokanden.— Deed  quoted  by 
Ruttenber.  Tribee  Hudson  R.,  88,  1872.  Kohuo- 
oona.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816.  Mo- 
hueoories. — I  bid.  Morahioanden. — Louwrensen 
(1658)  in  N.Y.  Doc.Ck)!.  Hist..  XIII. 90.1881.    Morai- 

Eine.— La  Salle  (1681 )  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ii,148, 1877. 
oraifimt.— Doe.  of  1759  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X, 
982,1858.  Morainnns.— Vaudreuil  (1757),  ibid., 
679.  Morargans.— Vaudreuil  (1760).  ibid..  1091. 
Mourigan.— Boudinot,  Ster  in  the  West,  99,  1816. 
Muokhekanies.— Ibid.,  127.  Kuhekannew.— Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  3.  sec.  3,  391,  1816.  Kuhheakunneuw.— 
Holmes  (18(M)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix, 
100,1804.  Muhheaknnnuk.— Ibid.  Muhheoonnuok.— 
Pickering  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aflr..i,  169, 
1832.  Mtthheeokaaew.—Kuttenber,  Tribes  Hud.son 
R.,  41,  1872.  Muh-hee-kun-ecw.— Stockbridge  let- 
ter, H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  69.32d  Cong.,  1st  seas..  1, 1852. 
Mnhhekaneew.— Ed  wards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  x,  84, 1823.  Kuhbekaneok.— Ibid.  (pi. 
of   Muhhekaneew).     Kuhhekanew.— Ed  wards 

il801)  quoted  by  Kendall,  Trav.,  ii.  306,  1809. 
[ohhekaniaw.— Schoolcraft  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber. Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51. 1872.  Kuhhekanneuk.— 
Boyd,  Ind.  Local  Names.  27, 1885.  Muhhekanok.— 
Hopkins  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  320,  1872.  Kuhhekenow.— Clinton  Quoted  by 
Schoolcraft.  Trav.,  29,  1821.  Kuhhekonneau.— 
Daggett  (1821)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  IX.  xli,  1822.  Muhhekunneyuk.— Holmes 
(1804).  ibid..  Ists..  ix,  100, 1804  (plural).  Kohke- 
kaneew.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  ii,  87,  1848.  Mukiok- 
ans. — Weiser  (1748)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribei*,  iv,  6a5,  1854.  Mukkekaneaw.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  99,  1816.  Kbikana.— Gat^'het, 
Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (Shawnee  name). 
Onmget.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes,  in, 654, 1853.  Ouiagiea.— McKen- 
ney and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 79. 1854.  Ouragea.— 
Mncauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  162,  18*29.  Ouragies.— Colden 
(1727),  Five  Nations,  95. 1747.  Poh-he-gan.— Stiles 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  76,  1804. 
River  Indians.— Early  Dutch  name.  Tumewand.— 
Rafinesque,  Am.  Nations,  i,  138. 1836.  Ui^geM.— 
Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  W2, 1747. 

Mahktoiii.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Ahoosaht  (q.  v.),  on  Matilda  cr.,  Clayo- 
quot  sd.,  w.  coafJt  of  Vancouver  id. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Mahoa.  Probably  the  same  as  Maxua, 
the  chief  of  the  Maamtagyila,  a  Kwakiutl 
gens,  but  applied  by  Galiano  ( Relacion, 
103,  1802),  in  the  Spanish  form  Majoa, 
to  his  village  or  to  the  gens  it>*elf. 

Mahohivas  {MdhoMvas,  *red  shield*). 
A  warrior  society  of  the  Chevenne  (q.  v. ) ; 
also  sometimes  known  as  ftot6a-niitqiu, 
*  Buffalo-bull  warriors.*  (j.  m.) 

Red  Shield.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub., 
no.  99,  15.  1905. 

Mahoning  (*at  the  lick.*— Heckewel- 
der).  A  Delaware  village  in  1764  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Mahoning  r.,  perhaps  l)etween 
Warren  and  Youngstown,  Trumbull  co., 
Ohio.  (j.  m.) 

Xahoning.—Hutcfains*  map  (1764)  in  Smith,  Bou- 
quet's Exped  ,  1766.  Mabonink.— Heckewelder  in 
Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  n.  s..  iv,  365.  1834  (correct 
form ) .     Mahony  To  wn. — I  bid . .  390. 

Mahow.  A  Chumashan  village  placed  by 
Taylor  at  J<^*  Carrillo's  rancho,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.     Perhaps  the  site  was  the  Las 


Pos&s  rancho,  as  stated  by  Ventura  Indi- 
ans in  1884. 

Ma-hau.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884  (name  from  Indian  in  1884).  Ma- 
how.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860  (name 
from  1856). 

Mahoynm  ( Md-ho-yuniy  *  red  tipi  * ) .  The 
name  of  a  special  heraldic  tipi  belonging 
to  the  Cheyenne,  erroneously  given  by 
Clark  (Cheyenne  MS.)  as  the  name  of  a 
band.  (j.  m.) 

Miay&ma.— Clark  quoted  by  Mooney  In  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1026,  1896. 

Mahiolamo.  Given  as  the  name  of  a 
body  of  Salish  on  the  s.  side  of  Chemanis 
lake,  near  the  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Brit.  CoUmap,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Hahtoiowa  ('the  bear  that  whirls, 
'Whirling  Bear* ).  A  Brul^  Teton  Sioux 
chief.  While  the  Brul^,  Oglala,  and  Min- 
iconjou  Sioux  were  camped  near  Ft  Lara- 
mie, Wyo. ,  in  1854,  having  come  to  receive 
the  annual  presents  from  the  Government, 
an  ox  belonging  to  some  Mormon  emi- 
grants was  killed  by  the  Indians.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  reliable  information,  ob- 
tained by  Grinnell  from  Wm.  Rowland, 
who  was  at  Ft  Laramie  during  the  trouble, 
the  commandant  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  offender,  and  Mahtoiowa,  in  re- 
sponse, pointed  out  the  tipi  of  the  guilty 
Indian,  informing  Lieut.  Grattan  that  he 
might  arrest  him;  but  Grattan  insisted 
that  Mahtoiowa  should  bring  the  man  out 
and  deliver  him.  When  the  chief  de- 
clined to  do  so,  Grattan  ordered  his  men 
to  fire  a  howitzer  at  the  lodge  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  village.  A  shell  killed  an  In- 
dian, and  17  of  the  18  soldiers  were  at 
once  shot  down  with  arrows,  the  single 
survivor  escaping  by  the  aid  of  an  Indian 
friend.  The  Sioux  besieged  Ft  Laramie 
until  it  was  relieved.  Mahtoiowa  was 
killed  in  an  action  before  the  fort,  and  the 
war,  which  was  the  beginning  of  Sioux 
hostilities,  was  carried  on  by  Little 
Thunder. 

Hahniqneohikoken.  A  former  village, 
under  Iroquois  rule,  situated  on  Alle- 
gheny r..  Pa.,  about  20  m.  above  V'enan- 
go,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Seneca  and 
Slunsee  Dela wares;  it  was  destroyed  by 
Broadhead  in  1779.  This  village,  together 
with  Buckaloon  and  Cowawago,  formed  a 
settlement  8  m.  in  length  along  Alle- 
gheny r.,  the  3  villages  together  contain- 
ing about  35  large  houses  (Broadhead 
(1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  ot  Maj.  Gen. 
Sullivan,  308,  1887).  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Maicoba.  A  settlement  of  the  Nevome 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission  established  in 
1676;  situated  on  or  near  the  upper  Rio 
Yaqni,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  1678 
the  population  numbered  153.  The  town 
now  consists  of  a  mixed  population  of 
whites,  Pima,  Yaqui,  and  a  few  Mayo, 
numbering  in  all  199  in  1900. 
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Maiooba.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  351,  1864.  8. 
Francisoo  Bona  Kaiooba.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  M ex.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  346, 1857. 

Maidu  (*man',  *  Indian*).  A  tribe  for- 
merly dwelling  in  8acramento  valley  and 
the  adjacent  Sierra  Nevada  in  California. 
This  single  tribe  constitutes  the  entire 
Pujunan  linguistic  family  of  Powell,  all 
the  divisions  of  which  called  themselves 
Maidu,  and  distinguished  themselves  one 
from  another  by  their  loi*al  names  only. 
The  Maidu  proper,  comprising  the  divi- 
sions N.  of  Bear  r.  valley,  were  formerly 
considered  a  different  stock  from  the 
Nishinam,  who  are  now  recognized  as  the 
southern  branch  of  the  family.  The  names 
-of  the  Maidu  villages  and  of  tiie  inhab- 
itants were  usually  local  place  names.    It 


OLD  MAIDU  MAN.      (university  or  California) 

may  be  doubted  if,  in  the  following  list  of 
the  divisional  and  village  names,  the  for- 
mer have  a  greater  value  than  the  latter 
or  were  in  fact  anything  more  than  the 
larger  villages  with  perhaps  outlying  set- 
tlement's of  a  more  or  less  temporary 
character.  Divisions:  Cohes,  Cushna, 
Hoitda,  Honkut,  Kiski,  Konkau,  Kulo- 
mum,  Molma,  Nimsewi,  Pakamali,  Tsak- 
tomo,  Tsamak,  Tsulumsewi,  Tummeli, 
Ustoma,  Willi,  Yumagatok,  and  Yunu. 
Villages:  Bamom,  Bauka,  Bayu,  Ben- 
komkomi,  Botoko,  Eskini,  Hembeni, 
Hoako,  Hoholto,  Hokomo,  Hopnomkoyo, 
Indak,  Kalkalya,  Kotasi,  Kulaiapto, 
Kulkumish,  Michopdo,  Miinal,  Molma, 
Nakankoyo,  Oidoingkoyo,  Okpam,  Ola, 
Ololopa,  Onchoma,   Opok,  Otaki,  Paki, 


Panpakan,  Pitsokut,  Pulakatu,  Sekumne, 
Sisu,  Silongkoyo,  Siwim  Pakan,  Sunusi, 
Tadoiko,  Taikus,  Taisida,  Tasikoyo, 
Tchikimisi,  Tishum,  Tomcha,  Totoma, 
Tsam  Bahenom,  Tsekankan,  Tsuka, 
Wokodot,  Yalisumni,  Yamako,  Y^'auko, 
Yiikulme,  Yodok,  Y'otammoto,  Ynmam, 
and  Yupu.  Consult  Dixon  in  Bui.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905.  See 
Pujunan  Family. 

Mai'-deh.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoK,  iii,  282, 
1877.  Mai'-du.— Ibid.  MeidooB.— Powers  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  XII, 21, 1874.  Kidu. — Merriam  in  Science, 
n.  8.,  XIX,  914,  June  15, 1904  (pron.  Mi-doo).  Wa- 
wah.—Power8,  Inds.  West  Nevada,  14, 1876  ( 'stran- 
gers':  Paiute  name  for  all  Sacramento  r.  tribes). 

Hailam-ateuna  ( '  those  of  the  lower- 
most*). A  Ziuli  phratry  consisting  of 
the  Takya  (Toad)  and  Cbitola  (Rattle- 
snake) clans,  (p.  H.  C.  ) 

Haitheihkish  (*  Coyote  pass,*  referring 
to  the  pueblo  of  Jemez).  A  Navaho 
clan,  descended  from  a  captive  Jemez  prl 
and  now  affiliated  with  the  Tsedzhinkmi. 
Kai^eokn.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
104,  1890.  Mai^kQni.— Ibid.  Maid««kl'r.— Mat- 
thews, Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897.  Mmiditkl'zai.— 
Ibid. 

Haitho  (* Coyote  spring*).  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Kaifb'.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  lOS, 
1890.  Kai9b'^e.~Ibid.  Kai/6'.— Matthews,  Na- 
vaho Legenas,  30,  1897.    Kaito'cOBe'.— Ibid. 

Maize  (from  the  Arawak  manV, 
changed  to  maysi  and  mahh  in  the  An- 
tilles). This  giant  cereal,  known  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  as  *  Indian 
corn,'  or  simply  *corn,'  and  to  botanists 
as  Zea  mays  Linn.,  was  the  great  food 
plant  of  those  American  Indians  w^ho 
sought  the  aid  of  cultivation  in  obtaining 
food.  It  is  now  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  native  gnLsses — 
the  Kuchlcena  mexicana  of  s.  Mexico 
and  E.  luxurians  of  Guatemala,  the  latter 
approximating  most  nearly  the  cultivated 
corn.  These  are  the  only  known  species 
of  North  American  endogens  from  which 
the  numerous  varieties  now  in  use  could 
have  been  developed.  Harsh berger  says 
linguistic  evidence  shows  that  maize  was 
intro<lu(!ed  into  the  United  States  from 
the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  from  the  Carib 
of  the  West  Indies,  but  the  time  of  this 
introduction  can  only  be  conjectured. 
That  it  was  long  before  the  appearance 
of  Europeans,  however,  is  evident,  not 
only  from  its  early  and  widespread  culti- 
vation by  tril)es  of  the  area  now  embraced 
in  the  United  States,  but  from  the  fact 
that  indications  of  its  cultivation  are 
found  in  mounds  and  in  the  ancient 
pueblo  ruins  and  cliff  dwellings,  while 
corroborative  evidence  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  several  varieties  of  maize  had 
already  been  developed  at  the  time  of 
discovery,  four  being  mentioned  as  in  use 
among  the  Indians  of  Virginia  (Beverlev, 
Hist.  Vircinia,  125-128,  1722).  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  first  European  to  enter  the  St 
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Lawrence,  observed  large  fields  of  grow- 
ing maize  at  Hochelaga  (now  Montreal ) 
in  1534,  and  Ohamplain  in  1604  found  it  in 
cultivation  at  almost  every  point  visited 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  upj)er  Ottawa  r. 
The  supplies  of  maize  obtained  from  the 
Indiana  by'  the  New  P^ngland  and  Vir- 
ginia colonists  are  well  known.  Henne- 
pin, Marquette,  Joliet,  La  Salle,  and  other 
early  French  explorers  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  found  all  the  tribes  they  visiteil, 
from  the  Minnesota  r.  to  the  Gulf,  and 
even  into  Texas,  cultivating  maize;  and 
the  same  was  true  of  the  tribes  between 
N.  w,  Mexico  and  the  plains  of  Kansas 
when  visited  by  Coronado  in  1540-42. 
Even  the  Mandan  and  Arikara  on  the 
upper  Missouri  had  their  maize  patches 
wnen  first  seen  by  the  whites.  How  far 
northward  on  the  Pacific  slope  the  culti- 
vation of  maize  had  extended  at  the  time 
of  the  discoverv  is  not  known.  Evidence 
that  it  of  anything  else  was  cultivated  in 
California  w.  of  ^he  Rio  Colorado  valley 
is  still  lacking.  Brinton  ( Am.  Race,  oO, 
1891)  expresses  the  opinion  that  maize 
**  was  cultivated  both  north  and  south  to 
the  geographical  extent  of  its  productive 
culture.'*  Such  at  least  appears  to  have 
been  true  in  regard  to  its  extent  north- 
ward on  the  Atlantic  slojw,  except  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  and  the 
Red  r.  of  the  North. 

The  ease  with  which  maize  can  be  cul- 
tivated and  conserved,  and  its  bountiful 
yield,  caused  its  rapid  extension  among 
the  Indians  after  it  first  came  into  use. 
With  the  exception  of  better  tillage  the 
method  of  cultivation  is  much  the  same 
to-day  among  civilize<l  men  as  among  the 
natives.  Thomas  Harlot,  who  visiteil 
Virginia  in  1586,  says  the  Indians  put 
four  grains  in  a  hill  "with  care  that  they 
touch  not  one  another."  The  extent  to 
which  the  cereal  was  cultivated  in  pre- 
historic times  by  the  Indians  may  be 
inferred  from  these  facts  and  from  the 
observations  of  early  explorers.  It  seems 
evident  from  the  history  of  the  expedi- 
tions of  De  Soto  and  Coronado  ( 1540-42 ) 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Gulf  states  and  of 
the  Pueblo  region  relied  chiefly  on  maize 
for  food.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  moiety 
of  the  food  supply  of  the  Indians  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  uarolinas,  and  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  Huron  tribes,  was  from  the 
cultivation  of  com.  Du  Pratz  says  the 
Indians  **from  the  sea  [Gulf]  as  far  as 
the  Illinois"  make  maize  their  principal 
subsistence.  The  amount  of  corn  of  the 
Iroquois  destroyed  by  Denonville  in  1687 
has  Deen  estimated  at  more  than  a  million 
bushels  (Charlevoix,  Hist.  Nouv.  France, 
11,355, 1744) ,  but  this  estimate  improbably 
excessive.  According  to  Tonti  (French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  r,  70, 1846),  who  took  part 
in  the  expedition,  the  army  was  engaged 


seven  days  in  cutting  up  the  corn  of  four 
villages.  Thaumer  de  la  Source  (Shea, 
Early  Voy.  Miss.,  81,  1861)  says,  **the 
Tounicas  [Tonika]  live  entirely  on  In- 
dian com."  Gen.  Wayne,  writing  in 
1794  of  the  Indian  settlements,  asserts 
that  "the  margins  of  these  beautiful  riv- 
ers, the  Miamis  of  the  I^ke  and  the  Au 
Glaize,  appear  like  one  continue<l  village 
for  a  number  of  miles,  both  above  and 
below  this  place,  (4rand  (ilaize,  nor  have 
I  ever  before  beheld  such  immense  fields 
of  corn  in  any  part  of  America  from 
Canada  to  Florida"  (Many penny,  Ind. 
Wards,  84,  1880) .  From  the  Indians  are 
derived  ash-cake,  hoe-cake,  succotash, 
samp,  hominy,  the  hominy  mortar,  etc., 
and  even  the  cribs  elevated  on  posts  are 
patterned  after  those  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Southern  states.  Corn  was  used  in 
various  ways  by  the  natives  in  their  cere- 
monies, and  among  some  tribes  the  time 
of  planting,  ripening,  and  harvesting  was 
made  the  occasion  for  festiNdties.  See 
Agriculture,  Food. 

Consult  Carr,  Mounds  of  the  Mississippi 
Historically  Considered,  1883;  Cushing, 
Zufii  Breadstuffs;  Harsh berger.  Maize:  a 
Botanical  and  Economic  Study,  1893; 
Payne,  Hist.  New  World,  i,  1892;  Stick- 
ney  in  Parkman  Club  Pub.,  no.  13,  1897; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614-622, 
1894.  (c.  T.) 

Majalayghua.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Los  Prietos,  adjacent  to  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Inaialayehua.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  I,  459.  1874 
(misquoted  from  Taylor).  Migala7ghaa.->Taylor 
in  (^al.  Farmer.  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Hakache  ( *  ow r ) .     An  Oto  gens. 
Ma-ka'-toe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897. 
Ma'-kotoh.— Morgan,  Anc.  See.,  156. 1877. 

Makah  ( *  cape  people ' ) .  The  southern- 
most tribe  of  the  Wakashan  stock,  the 
only  one  within  the  United  States. 
They  belong  to  the  Nootka  branch. 
According  to  Swan  the  Makah  claimed 
the  territory  between  Flattery  rocks,  15 
m.  s.,  and  Hoko  r.,  15  m.  e.  of  C.  Flat- 
tery, Wash.,  also  Tatoosh  id.,  near  the 
cape.  Their  winter  towns  were  Baada, 
Neah,  Ozette,  Tzues,  and  Waatch;  their 
summer  villages,  Ahchawat,  Kiddekub- 
but,  and  Tatooche.  (;ibl)s  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. ) 
mentions  another,  called  Kehsidatsoos. 
They  now  have  two  reservations,  Makah 
and  Ozette,  Wash.,  on  which,  in  1905, 
there  were  respectivelv  399  and  36,  a 
total  of  41^5  for  the  trilie.  In  1806  they 
were  estimated  by  Lewis  and  ('lark  to 
number  2,000.  By  treaty  of  Neah  bay, 
Wa^h.,  Jan.  31,  1855,  the  Makah  ceded 
all  their  lands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  except  the  immediate 
area  including  C.  Flattery.  This  reser- 
vation was  enlarged  by  Executive  order 
of  Oct.  26,  1872,  supersedeil  by  Executive 
order  of  Jan.  2,  1873,  and  in  turn  revokeil 
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by  Executive  order  of  Oct.  12  of  the 
same  year,  by  which  the  Makah  res.  was 
definitely  defined.  The  Ozette  res.  was 
established  by  order  of  Apr.  12,  1893. 
Ba-qa-d.— McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1885  (Puyallup  name).  Oape  Flattery.— Lane  in 
Ind.  Aff. Rep.,  162. 1850.  Clasaet.— Farnham.Trav., 
II,  810,  1843'(Nootka  name:  •outsiders').  Olat- 
•et.— Dunn,  Hist  Oregon,  231,  1844.  GloMets.— 
Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  171,  1852.  Flattery  — 
Ibid.,  170.  Klaixarts.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  136, 
ia'i7.  Kla-ix-zarte.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  75,  1849.  Klaa- 
Mt— Swan  in  Smithsou.  Cont,  xvi.  1, 1870.  Kwe- 
n^t-ehe-ohat.— Ibid,  (own  name:  'cape  people'). 
Kwe-net-eat'h.— Ibid.  (Salish  name),  mactu.— 
Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162.  1850.  Ma-eaw.— Star- 
linginlnd.  Aff.  Rep..  170, 1852.  Kaocawt.— Hanna 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  ia')7, 837, 1858.  Maokahs.  —Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Aug.  1, 1862.  Makahs.—Gibbe, Clal- 
lam and  Lummi,  v,  1863.  Makaxu.— Stevens  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  448,  1854.  Makaa.— Simmons  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  335, 1857.  Makaw.— Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.52,3lHtCong.,l8tses8..173,1850.  Makha.— 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1855),  461, 1873.  Mii-kah.— Swan 
in  Smitlison.  Cont,  xvi,  1, 1870.  Ki-cawa.— Jones 
(1853)  in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  7, 
1857.  Quenait  cheohat— Swan,  inf  n,  Feb.  1886. 
Ouenait'-aath.— Swan, N.W. Const, 211, 1857.  aaine- 
chart.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806),  VI,  70, 
1905.  auin-na-ohart.— Ibid.,  IV,  169, 1905.  Quinne- 
chant— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  120,  1814. 
Qoinneohart.- Ibid.,  474.  Tatouche.— Nicolet,  Ore- 
gon, 143, 1846.  TU'aaath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  81,  1890  ("outside  people':  Nootka 
name).  Yaoaws.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
689, 1857. 

Makak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Yukon  below 
Anvik,  Alaska;  i)op.  121  in  1880,  50  in 
1890 

Akka.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  226, 1902.  Ma- 
kafamute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  25,  1871.  Makaf'mut— Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877.  Makeymut— Nel- 
son in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Makey- 
mute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57,  1881.  Makki.— 
Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi,  map. 
1850.  Manki.— Raymond,  op.  cit.,  31  (so  called 
by  whites). 

Makak.    See  Mociick. 

Makan  ('me<licine').  A  Ponca  gens, 
in  two  subgentes:  Real  Ponka  and  Uray 
Ponka. 

Ma3ia«».— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897. 
HoE'-ga..— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155, 1877.  i^-ainie- 
it 'ajL— Dorsey,  op.  cit  (*  does  not  touch  buffalo 
tails'). 

Hakataimeihekiakla.     See  Black  Hawk. 

Makatananamaki.    See  Black  Thunder. 

Makatapi  ('black  men.' — Hewitt).  A 
name  given  in  the  Walam  Olum  of  the 
Delawares  as  that  of  a  tribe  encoimtered 
bv  them  daring  their  migrations. — Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  190, 1885. 

Makawichia  (Ma-ka-wi-chia^j  *  place  of 
many  doves  * ) .  A  Tarahumare  rancheria 
near  Palanquo,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Liimholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Hakay.  An  unidentified  village  for- 
merly on  Pamlico  r.,  N.  C,  marked  on 
the  map  of  the  Homann  heirs,  1756. 

Makhelohel.  A  name  applied  by  Pow- 
ers to  the  people  of  the  vicinity  of  Lower 
lake,  6ne  of  the  southern  arms  of  Clear 
lake.  Lake  co.,  Cal.  The  name  was  used 
particularly  to  designate  the  people  of 
Lower  Lake  id.,  who  were  supposed  by 
Powers  (Cont.   N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  214, 


1877)  to  belong  to  the  Copehan  ( Wintun) 
linguistic  stock,  but  who  nave  been  found 
to  belong  to  the  Kulanapan  (Porno) 
stock.  The  people  inhabiting  this  island 
called  the  island  and  the  village  itself 
Koi.  (s.  A.  B.  ) 

Healer.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  214. 
1877(from  hoach'-Ia,  'island',  in  the  Makbelchel 
dialect:  applied  by  the  whites  both  to  the  if^land 
and  its  original  inhabitants).  Heaaler.— Ibid. 
Keltey.-Ibid.  Keaaler.— Ibid.  Makh'-el-oheL— 
Ibid. 

Makhenikashika  {Mage-mkaci^jfa^  'up- 
per world  people*).  A  Quapaw  gens; 
probably  identical  with  the  Wakantaeni- 
kashika. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
230  1897 

Makhpiya-l^ta.    See  Red  Ooud. 

Makhpiyamasa  ( *  iron  cloud ' ) .  A  band 
of  the  Matantonwau  division  of  the 
Mdewakanton  Sioux,  named  from  its 
chief.  It  numbered  153  in  1836  and  123 
in  1869,  at  which  latter  date  they  resided 
on  the  w.  bank  o^  the  Mississippi,  above 
the  mouth  of  St  Croix,  at  the  site  of  the 

E resent  Hastings,  Minn."* 
-on-Gloud.— NeUl,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858. 
Iron  Gloud's  Yillage.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.. 
Minn.  map.  1899.  Karopeeah  Mahsah.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612, 1858.  Ma-rpi-ya-ma-sa.- 
Neill,  op.  cit 

Makhpiyawiehashta  ( '  cloud  man  * ) .  A 
village  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in 
Minnesota  in  1836,  numbering  157;  named 
from  the  chief. 

Cloud  Man's  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18&9, 100.  I860. 
Maro  pee  wee  Ohaatah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
HI,  612. 1853.  Sky-Man.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  144, 
note,  1868. 

Maklykant.      An    Eskimo  misBionary 
station  on  Disko  bay,  w.  Greenland. 
MaUykout.— Orantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i.  map,  1767. 

Makokof .    See  Maycock. 

Makoma.  A  name  used,  evidently  ow- 
ing to  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  early 
writers,  for  the  Indians  who  formerly 
lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake  and  the 
mountains  of  Napa  and  Mendocino  cos., 
Cal.,  but  they  are  said  bv  Wrangell  (Eth- 
nog.  Nachr.,  80,  1839)'  to  have  dwelt 
northward  of  Ft  Ross  in  Russian  r.  val- 
ley. The  term  undoubtedly  comes  from 
Maijrdkma,  the  name  of  a  prominent 
Yukian  Wappo  village  near  C^listoga, 
Napa  CO.  (a.  a.  b.  ) 

MaiydDcma.— S.  A.  Barrett,  infn,  1906  (correct 
name).  Mayaomas.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,451, 
1874.  Mayaoomaa.— Ibid.,  363.  MipaoBiaa.— Ibid.. 
362.  Myacmaa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22, 
1860.    Myaoomaps.- Ibid.,  June  7. 1861. 

Makomitek.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  mentioned  in  1671  as  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Green  bay.  Wis.  Tailhan 
iden tines  them  with  the  Makoukuwe, 
which  is  doubtful. 

Makamitek.— Sicur  de  St  Lusson  (1671)  in  K.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX.  803,  1856.  Makomiteka.— Prise 
de  Possession  (1671)  in  Tailhan,  Perrot  M^m.,298. 
1864. 

Makoaa  ('bear').  A  tribeor  band  living 
near  the  village  of  St  Michel,  in  central 
Wisconsin,  in  1673;  probably  a  division  or 
gens  of  the  Foxes. 
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XakotL-Lapham,  Inds.  of  Wis. ,  4, 1870.  MaKooA.— 
Jes.  Rel.  (1672).  lviii,  40, 1899. 

Makonkuwe.  A  band  or  gens,  probably 
of  the  Foxes,  found  living  near  Green 
bay,  Wis.,  in  1673. 

HaKoaoonl-^es.  Rel.  (1673),  LViii.  40,  1890.  Ka- 
koaeoae.— Jes.  Rel.  quoted  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist. 
800. Coll.,  Ill,  131, 1857.  Makoukou^— MS.  Jes.  Rel. 
of  1673  quoted  by  Tailhan,  Perrot  M6m.,293, 1864. 
Makottkoaeka.— Ibid . 

Maktlaiath  ( Ma^kWaiath),  A  sept  of  tbe 
Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Makuihin.  An  Aleut  village  on  Maku- 
shin  bay,  Unalaska  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  35 
in  1834,  according  to  Veniaminoff ;  49  in 
1874,  according  to  Shiesnekov;  62  in  1880; 
51  in  1890. 

MakoMheaikoL— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 
1876.  Makoothin.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov., 
map,  1886.  Hakusohinskoje.— Holmberg,  Ethnog. 
Sklzz. ,  map,  142, 1856.  Makuahin.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884.  makuahiiuk.— Coxe, 
Russ.  Discov.,  163,  1787.  Makushinakoe.— Venl- 
aminofF.  Zapiski,  ii.  202,  1840.  Makwiki.—Coxe, 
Russ,  Discov.,  158,  1787. 

Makwa  ( *  bear ' ) .  According  to  Morgan, 
one  of  the  11  clans  of  the  Mahican. 
According  to  Barton  it  is  one  of  the  3 
divisions  of  the  Mahican.  corresponding 
to  Morgan's  phratries.  Morgan  gives  the 
wolf,  turtle,  and  turkey;  Barton  gives  the 
wolf,  turtle,  and  bear,  and  puts  the  bear 
first.  (j.  M.) 

Ka'-kwa.— Morgan,  Auc.  Soc.,  174,  1877.  Much- 
quaah.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  523,  1878 
(misprint).  Kuoh-quauk.— Barton,  New  Views, 
xxxix,1798.  Muk-wah.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll. ,  V,  44, 1885. 

Makwa  ('bear').  A  gens  of  the  Chip- 
pewa, q.  v. 

ka-kwa'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877.  Muk- 
kwaw.— Tanner,  Narrative,  314, 1880.  Kok-wab.— 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 91, 1860. 

MakwisQcliigi  (*they  who  go  by  the 
name  of  the  bear').    The  ** royal"  (rul- 
ing) gens  of  the  Foxes.  (w.  j. ) 
Ma-kwia-so-jik.— Morgan,    Anc.   Soc,    170,    1877. 
Ila'kwiautc4».— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906. 

Malahne.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  at  the  Rancho  de 
Maligo. 

Hu-ma-li-wu.— Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Malahu.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, July  24,  1863. 

Kalaka.  A  tribe  of  the  Patwin  division 
of  the  Copehan  family  that  formerly  lived 
in  Lagoon  valley,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
Kalaooaa.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,xiii,542, 1874. 
Ma-lak'-ka.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
218. 1877. 

Malaknt  ( Ma/lexaL).  A  Salish  tribe  on 
Saanich  inlet,  s.  e.  end  of  Vancouver  id., 
speaking  the  Cowichan  dialect;  pop.  14 
in  1901,  10  in  1904. 

Mal-a-hut.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1889,  270.  1890.  Kala- 
kut.— Ibid.,  1901,  pt,  li,  164.  Maleqatt.— Boas, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Kalashaganay.  A  name  of  the  sheeps- 
head  or  fresh- water  drum  (Haplodinotas 
grunnienB),  Through  Canadian  French 
mcUashiganS  or  mcUashigane^  from  mana- 
shigan  in  the  Chippewa-Ni pissing  dialects 
of  the  Algonquian  stock,  signifying  'ugly 
ashigan.'  The  ushiaan  is  the  black  bass 
of  American  English.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 


Male  {}fd^li}).  A  village  of  the  Mus- 
queam,  a  Cowichan  tribe,  situated  n.  of  Sea 
id.,  in  the  delta  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
According  to  Hill-Tout  it  was  claimed  by 
the  Squawmish. 

Ma'le.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  64,  1894. 
Ma'-U.— Ibid.,  473, 1900. 

Malecite.  Various  explanations  of  this 
name  have  been  given.  According  to 
Chamberlain  it  is  from  their  Micmac 
name  MalM^  *  broken  talkers';  Tanner 
^ves  the  form  as  Mahnesheets,  mean- 
mg  *8low  tongues';  Baraga  derives  it 
through  the  Cree  from  mayisit  or  malisU, 
*the  disfigured  or  ugly  foot';  Lacombe 
(Diet.  Cris,  707)  agrees  with  Baraga  and 
ffives  the  etymologv  as  mayi  or  maly  *  de- 
formed,' and  sily  *foot.'  Maurault's  ex- 
planation is  radically  ditferent  from  all, 
as  he  says  it  is  from  Maroudit  or  Midouidit, 
'  those  who  are  of  Saint  Malo. '  Vetromile 
says  it  **  comes  from  malikej  which  in  old 
Abnaki  and  also  in  Delaware  means  witch- 
craft," but  adds,  "hence  the  lYench 
name  Micmac  is  a  substitute  for  Mare- 
schite,**  as  he  writes  the  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Chamberlain  the  name  thev  apply 
to  themselves  is  Wulastuk-wiuky  *  dwellers 
on  the  beautiful  river,'  or,  as  given  by 
Maurault,  OuarasUgouiakSj  *  those  of  the 
river  whose  bed  contains  sparkling  ob- 
jects.' 

The  Malecite  belong  to  the  Abnaki 
group  of  the  Algonquian  stock.  Maurault 
makes  a  distinction  between  the  Male- 
cite  and  the  Etchimin,  but  adds  that 
"the  remnants  of  this  tribe  and  the  Etchi- 
mins  are  called  at  the  present  day  Male-  • 
cites."  Their  closest  linguistic  affinity 
is  with  the  Passamaquoddy,  the  language 
of  the  two  being  almost  identical,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  New  England  dia- 
lects, but  more  distant  from  that  of  the 
Micmac. 

Although  the  New  Brunswick  coast  was 
visited  by  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century,  and  St  John  r.  located  on 
maps  as  early  as  1558,  making  it  quite 
prooable  that  the  i>eople  of  this  tribe  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  whites  at  that 
early  date,  the  earliest  recorded  notice  of 
them  is  in  Champlain's  narrative  of  hie 
voyage  of  1604.  He  found  the  country 
along  the  banks  of  the  St  John  in  the 
possession  of  Indians  named  "Les  Etche- 
mons,"  by  whom  his  party  was  received 
with  hospitality  and  rejoicing,  and  says 
they  were  the  "first  Christians"  who 
had  been  seen  by  these  savages,  which 
may  have  been  true  of  the  particular 
party  he  met,  but  doubtful  in  the  broader 
sense.  That  these  were  Malecite  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt.  '  *  When  we  were 
seated,"  says  Champlain,  "they  began  to 
smoke,  as  was  their  custom,  before  making 
any  discourse.  They  made  us  presents  of 
game  and  venison.  All  that  day  and  the 
night  following  they  continued  to  sing, 
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dance,  and  feast  until   day  reappeared. 
They  were  clothed  in  beaver  skins." 

Early  in  the  17th  century  Ft  La  Tour 
was  built  on  St  John  r.,  which  became 
the  rallying  point  of  the  tribe,  who  there 
learned  the  use  of  firearms,  and  first  ob- 
tained cooking  vessels  of  metal  and  the 
tools  and  instruments  of  civilized  life. 
The  few  French  settlers  on  this  river  in- 
termarried with  the  Indians,  thus  forming 
a  close  alliance,  which  caused  them  to 
become  enemies  of  the  New  England  set- 
tlers, between  whom  and  the  French 
there  was  almost  constant  warfare.  After 
the  English  came  into  possession  of  the 
country  there  were  repeated  disputes  be- 
tween them  and  the  Malecite  in  regard 
to  lands  until  1776.  Afterward  lands 
were  assigned  them.  In  1856,  according 
to  Schoolcraft,  "theTobique  river,  and 
the  small  tract  at  Madawaska,  Meductic 
Point,  and  Kingsclear,  with  their  small 
rocky  islands  near  St  John,  containing  15 
acres,"  ^constituted  all  the  lands  held  or 
claimed  by  them  in  the  country  which 
was  formerly  their  own.  In  1884  they 
numbere<l  767,  of  whom  584  were  in  New 
Brunswick  and  the  others  in  Quebec 
province.  According  to  the  report  of 
Canadian  Indian  Affairs  for  1904  their 
number  was  805,  of  whom  103  were  in 
Quebec  province  and  702  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. (.1.  M.  c.  T. ) 
Amaleoites.~Chauvignerie  (1736)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1052.  1855.  Amalioite*.— Clinton 
(1749).  ibid.,  VI,  540.  1855.  Amalinganr— Shea. 
Cath.  Miss.,  144. 1855.  Am&liates.— Am.  Pioneer,  i, 
257,  1842.  Amelestes.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds., 
'  156. 1824.  Ameliok*.— Smith  (1785)  In  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  563, 1853.  Amelinga*.— Vetromile, 
Abnakis.  50,  1866.  Amelistet.— HiitchInH(1764)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 553, 1853.  Amelistis.— 
Imlav,  West  Terr.,  293,  1797.  Amenecis.— Writer 
of  1767  in  Lettres  EdiHantes,  i.  698,  1838.  Amili- 
oites.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  522,  1878. 
Ganoemen.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  St>c., 
II,  31.  1836.  EchemiM.— Am.  Tioneer,  i,  408, 1842. 
Estechemains.— Champlain  (1603).  (Euvres,  ii,  49, 
1870.  Estecheminit.— Barton  (probably  from  De 
Laet,  11633).  New  Views,  xxxvii,  1797.  Esteche- 
mins.— ('haraplain,  (Eiivres.  ii,  8,  1870.  Etohe- 
mint.— La  Galissoniere  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  227.  1858.  Etohemoni.— Champlain  (ca. 
1604 )  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  674, 18.%.  Etch- 
imins.— lbid..22  (said  to  be  derived  from  tchinem, 
•men').  Etohxnins.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  79,  1854.  Etechemie*.— Bob<>  (1723)  in 
N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., IX,  913,  I8.S5.  Etcchemm.— Jes. 
Rel.  1611.5,185.8.  Etecheminet.— Vater,Mith.,pt.3, 
sec.  3,  389,  1816.  Etecheminii.— Du  Creux  map 
(1660),  Me  Vetiomile,  Abnakis.  21, 1866.  Eteohe- 
neu».— McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79, 
ia51.  Etem&nkia'kt.— Maumult,  Histoiredes  Abe- 
nakls.  5, 18<i6  ('those  of  the  country  of  theskins  for 
rackets').  Eteminquoir— Jes.  Re'l.  1611.  8,  18.^)8. 
Etichimenet.— Lords  ol  Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  V,  592, 185.').  Etschimint— Vetromile.  Ab- 
nakis, 130,  1866.  Eiukusw«tkitchiini-uk— Cham- 
berlain, Malesit  MS.,  B.  A.  h..  1H82  (-^'muskrat 
Indians':  one  of  the  names  applied  to  them  by 
the  Micniac.on  account  of  their  hunting  the  musk- 
rat).  Xabnetheet.— James  in  Tanner.  Narrative, 
333,  1830.  Malacite.— French  trans,  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  564,  lN.5.5.  Malecetes.— Dawson, 
Ind.s.  of  Canada.  2,  1H77.  Malechite*.— Baraga. 
Eng.-Otch.  Diet., 299, 1H78.  Malecites.— Vaudn-uii 
(1722)  in  N.  Y.  Dt.c.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  912. 185.5.  Mile- 
sit.— Chamberlain,  Maicsit  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  1882. 
Malioetes.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 


79,  1854.  MaUdtet.— Begon  (1716)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  932,  1856.  Xali8{t.>-Chamberlain. 
Malesit  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1882  (Micmac  name;  pi.. 
Mails! tchik).  Maneus.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX.  1062, 1865.  Haraelute.— 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  vi,  1848.  Xaraahites.— Wood 
(1769)  quoted  by  Hawkins,  Missions.  361«  1845. 
kareohitet.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  il,  162, 1829.  M are- 
•chitet.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  23, 1866  (old  French 
name).  Mariaisis.— Cadillac  (1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  548,  1865.  Meledtet.— ScboolcnLft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  38.  1855.  Melioite.— Chamberlain. 
Malesit  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882.  MeliMeet— Brinton. 
Lenape  Legends,  11,  1885.  Kilioetea.— Keane  in 
Sunford.  Compend.,  622, 1878.  Kilicite.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  674. 1855.  MoaakonasMiki.— 
Rouillard.  NoinsG^rapbiques,ll,  1906  ('water- 
rats':  Abnaki  name).  Sarastaffiiaks. — Man- 
rault,  Histoire  des  Akenakis,  6,  1866  (incladea 
Norridgewock  in  part).  St.  John'a  (tribe). — 
Penhallow  (1726)  in  N*.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  i, 
123, 1824.  St.  John*8  river  [Indianij .— Oy lea  ( 1726) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  III.357, 1853.  Ulaatikwi.— 
Gatschet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penob- 
scot name;  pi.  Ulastekwiak).  Wulaatok'-widk. — 
Chamberlain.  Malesit  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (=*dwell- 
ers  on  the  beautiful  river';  name  used  by  them- 
selves. Boyd  (Ind.  Local  Names,  1885)  gives  the 
Indian  name  of  the  river  as  Looshtook.  'long 
river'). 

Halemint  An  Eskimo  tribe  occupying 
the  coast  of  Norton  sd.,  n.  of  Sliaktolik 
and  the  neck  of  Kaviak  penin.,  Alaska. 
They  have  established  f)ermanent  or  sum- 
mer settlements  at  points  on  Kotzebue 
sd.,  where  they  have  become  mixed  with 
tribes  of  Kaviak  penin.  and  the  islands 
that  visit  their  villages  for  barter  and  so- 
cial enjoyment.  Those  of  pure  blood  pre- 
sent the  squat  type  of  the  Arctic  Eskimo, 
with  scant  hair,  broad  fiat  noses,  and  high 
cheek  bones  with  a  thick  covering  of 
flesh.  The  tribe  numbered  630  in  1900. 
Once  more  numerous  and  powerful,  its 
villages  now  lie  scattered  among  those  of 
the  Unaligmiut  and  Kavigmiut.  Subdi- 
visions are  the  Attenmiut,  Inglutalige- 
miut,  Koyugmiut,  Kugaramiut,  Kungn- 
gemiut,  Shaktoligmiut,  and  Tapkach- 
miut.  Their  villages  are  Akchadak,  At- 
ten,  Chamisso,  Kongik,  Kovuktolik,  Ko- 
galuk,  Kviguk,  Kvinkak,  Kwik(2),Nub- 
viakcbugaluk,  Nuklit,  Shaktolik,  Taap- 
kuk,  Ulukuk,  and  Ungalik. 
Hahlemodt— Elliott.  Our  Arctic  Prov.,  444, 1886. 
Kahlemutea.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S..  266, 
1869  (t>etween  Kotzebue  nd.  and  Norton  bay). 
MahlemuU.— Dall  In  Proc.Cal.Acad.ScI..lv.85,1873. 
Malegnuuti.— Erman  quoted  by  Dall  in  Com. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  17. 1877.  Kaleinijuteii.— Hoim- 
berg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  6,  1855.  Maleimioute.— Z«- 
goskin  in  Nouv.  Ann  Voy.,  5th  8..  xxi,  map, 
1850.  Malemukes.— Whymper  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geojg. 
8oc  .  220,  1868.  Malemut.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  passim,  1899.  Malemutea.— Whjrmper, 
Trav.  in  Alaska,  143,  318,  1868.  Haliecmnt.— 
Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..!.  16, 1877.  ]faliiniut.~Wrange]l  quoted 
by  Dall.  ibid.  Malimuten.— Wrangell,  Ethnog. 
Nachr.,  122,  1839.  Kalimypt.— Turner  in  llOi 
Rep  B.  A.  E.,  178.  1894.  Malmiut.— Tikhmenief 
quoted  by  Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16,  1877. 
Mamelute.— Whymper  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc 
Lond., vii.  167. 1869.  Tsehoagmuti.— Erman  quoted 
by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  16, 1877. 

Halhokshe  ( Mal-hok-ce ) .  A  former  Chu- 
niashan  village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  Cuesta  de  la 
Mojonera. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884..  , 
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Maliaeonet.  A n  unidentified  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Cabeza  de  V'aca  as  living  near 
the  Avavares,  in  Texas,  in  1528-34,  and 
speaking  a  different  tongue.  Possibly 
they  are  identical  with  the  Meracouman 
of  «foutel  and  the  Manico  of  Manzanet. 
Maliaeonet.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Rel..  Smith  trans., 
125, 137,  1871.  Halioans.— Harris.  Vov.  and  Trav., 
II,  276,  1705.  Halieonas.— Herrera,  Hist.  Gen.,  v, 
95.1726.  Kalioones.— Cabeza  de  Vacu(l.>12)  quo- 
ted by  Barcia,  Enmyo.  13.  1723.  Matioones.— 
Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav..  803. 1705. 

Malica.    A  village  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  1564.     De  Cry's  map 
locates  it  inland,  s.  of  the  mouth. 
Kalica.— Laudonni^re  in  French,  Hist.  Cpll.  La., 
N.  s.,  331, 1869.    MalUoa.— Martin,  N.  C,  i.  87. 1829. 

Malico.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Somo  hills,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Malika  (Ma-li-ka).  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Malito  (Ma-li'^to).  A  former  Chuma- 
shan village  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  a  lo- 
cality called  Punta  del  Pozito. — Hen- 
shaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Malki.  A  Kawia  village  on  the  Potrero 
res.,  in  Cahuilla  valley,  b.  of  Banning,  s. 
Cal. 

Malki.— Barrows,  Ethno.-Bot.  Coahuilla  Ind.,  83. 
1900.    Potrero.— Ibid. 

MaUin.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Mallopeme.  One  of  the  tribes  of  w. 
Texas,  some  at  least  of  whose  people 
were  neophytes  of  the  mission  of  San 
Jot-6  y  San  Miguel  de  Aguayo. — MS.  in 
Texas  State  archives,  Nov.,  1790. 

Malockete.  Mentioned  by  Blue  Jacket 
as  a  tribe  or  band  at  a  conference  held  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  in  1807.  Po««ibly  the 
Mequachake  division  of  the  Shawnee,  al- 
though apparently  distinct.— Drake,  Te- 
cumseh,  94,  1852.  (j.  m.) 

Malsfam  (*wolf*).  A  gens  of  the  Ab- 
naki,  q.  v. 

Mala'-attm.— Morgan.  Anc.  See.,  174,  1877.  M61- 
■em  —J.  D.  Prince,  infn,  1905  (modern  St  Fran- 
cis Abnaki  form). 

Maltshokamat  (Mal-tsho^-qa-mut,  *  valley 
people* :  Chugacnigmiut  name).  An  un- 
identified division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Hoffman.,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Malakf ilak  ( Maluksilaq).  A  settlement 
of  the  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Lyons  inlet, 
Hudson  bay,  Canada.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  476,  1886. 

Malulo woni \  Mal-u-lo-wo^- ni),  A  former 
Chumashan  village  in  the  interior  of  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  Cuesta 
Santa  Rosa.  —  Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

MaWaitac.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 


mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Mamakiime  {Md^-mak'ume).  A  village 
of  the  Matsqui  tribe  of  Cowichan  on  the 
8.  side  of  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  opposite 
Matsqui  reserve. — Boas  in  64th  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 

Mamalelekala.  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  on 
Village  id.,  Brit.  Col.  According  to  Boas 
they  were  divided  into  four  gen tes:  Tem- 
tltemtlels,  Wewamaskem,  Walas,  and 
Mamalelekam.  Their  only  town  is 
Memkumlis,  which  they  occupy  jointly 
with  the  Koeksotenok.  The  population 
was  estimated  at  about  2,000  in  1836-41; 
in  1904  it  numbereil  111. 
Kah-ma-Ul-le-kulla.— Sproat  in  Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  146, 
1879.  Kah-ma-m-le-kullah.- Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884, 
189, 1885.  MahmatiUeoulaaU.— Bri  t.  Col.  map,  1872. 
Mamaleilakitiah.- Tolmic  and  Dawson.  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  118B.  IHHl.  Mamaleilakulla.— Ibid. 
Ma'malelek-aU.- BoH8  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  M,  1890.  Ma'maleleqala.— Boa^j  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130.  1887.  Mama-lil-a-cula.— 
Mayne.  Brit.  Col..  249. 1862.  Ma-ma>lil-li-kuiU.— 
Can.  Ind.  A(T.  1891,  279.  1895.  Ma'me-li-U-a-ka.- 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Rov.  8oc.  Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  65. 
Mam-il-i-li-a-ka.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Col.,  118B,  1884.  Mar-ma-U-U-oal-la.- Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 

Kamalelekam.  A  gens  of  the  Mamale- 
lekala. 

Ma'leleqala.— BoaM  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  pt6, 130, 
1H87.  Mi'malelek  am.— Boas  In  6lh  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  54,  1890.  Ma'maleleqala.— Boas  In 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1896,  330. 1897. 

Mamalty.  Mentioned  in  the  narrative 
of  Marie  Le  Roy  and  Barbara  Leininger 
(Pa.  Mag.  Hist,  and  Biog.,  xxix,  412, 
1905)  as  a  (Delaware?)  village  in  w.  Penn- 
sylvania or  E.  Ohio  in  1759. 

Mamanahant.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  on  Chickahominy 
r.,  Charles  City  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mamanasf  y.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  at  the  junction  of  Pa- 
munkey  and  Mattapony  rs.,  in  King  and 
Queen  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mamekoting.  A  chieftaincy  of  the  Mun- 
see,  formerly  living  in  Mamakating  val- 
ley, w.  of  the  Shawangunk  mts.  in  Ulster 
CO.  (?),  N.  Y.  It  was  one  of  the  5  Esopus 
tribes. — Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  95, 
1872. 

Mameoya  (*  fish -eaters').  A  (former?) 
division  of  the  Kainah  tribe  of  the 
Siksika,  q.  v. 

Fith  Eaters.— Culbertson  In  Smithson.  Rep.  for 
1850, 144,  1851.  Ma-me-o'-ya.- Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
171,  1877,  Mum-i'-o-yiks.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862. 

Mamikininiwuff  ( *  lowland  people ' ) .  A 
subdivision  of  the  Paskwawininiwug,  or 
Plains  Cree. 

Mamikiwiniiiiwfg.— Wm  Jone.M.  infn,  1906.  Ma- 
mikijnniwok  — Lacombe.  Die.  Langue  Cris,  x.  1»74. 

Mamorachic.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
in  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  definite  locality 
unknown.— Orozco  y  Berra,  (xeog.,  322, 
1864. 
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Mamtam.  Given  as  the  name  of  a  body 
of  Indians  on  Cowitchin  lake,  s.  end  of 
Vancouver  id.  (Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872).  Perhajw  the  Quamichan 
or  the  Comiakin  of  Cowitchin  valley. 

Kamun-gitnnai  {Md^m^n  gU^d^'i^  ^GV- 
tuns  of  Mamun  r.M.  The  most  im- 
portant division  of  the  Gituns,  a  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  living  at 
Masset,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
They  derived  their  name  from  that  of  a 
small  stream  which  falls  into  Masset  inlet 
near  its  head,  where  they  used  to  camp. 
A  subdivision  in  the  town  of  Yaku 
was  called  Ao-gitunai. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Hdida,  275,  1905. 

Manabafh,  Manabozo.     See  Nanabozo. 

Manahoao  (Algonquian:  *thev  are  very 
merry.* — Tooker).  A  confederacy  or 
group  of  small  tribes  or  bands,  possibly 
Siouan,  in  n.  Virginia,  in  1608,  occupying 
the  country  from  the  falls  of  the  rivers  to 
the  mountains  and  from  the  Potomac  to 
North  Anna  r.  They  wereat  war  with  the 
Powhatan  and  Iroquois,  and  in  alliance 
with  the  Monacan,  but  spoke  a  language 
different  from  any  of  their  neighbors. 
Among  their  tribes  Smith  mentions  the 
Manahoac,  Tanxnitania,  Shackaconia, 
Ontponea,  Tegninateo,  Whonkenti,  Steg- 
araki,  and  Hassinunga,  and  says  there 
were  others.  Jefferson  confounded  them 
with  the  Tuscarora.  Mahaskahod  is  the 
only  one  of  their  villages  of  which  the 
name  has  been  preserved.  Others  may 
have  borne  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  the 
confederacy.  The  Mahocks  mentioned 
by  I^derer  in  1669  seem  to  be  identical 
with  them.  See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  18,  1894. 

Manahoac.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Manahoac  group.  According  to  Jefferson 
they  lived  on  Rappahannock  r.  in  Stafford 
and  Spottsylvania  cos.,  Va. 
Mfthoo.— Lederer,  Di.scov.,2,  1672  (possibly  identi- 
cal, although  given  as  diHtinct).  Kahooki. — 
Lederer  (1669)  a«  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.  C,  ii,  44, 
1858.  Manajfog.— Lederer,  Diwov.,  2,  1672  (mis- 
print). Manalhoaokt.— Loudon, Selec.  Int.  Nar.,ii, 
23.MH08.  Manahoaoa.— Jefferson,  Notes  on  Va  , 
134. 1794.  Manahoaki.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  189,  1843. 
Manahooka.— Simons  in  Smith,  Va  ,  i,  188.  1819. 
Manahoket.— Smith,  Va  ,  i,  74,  1819.  Mannahan- 
nooka.— Kingslev.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 151. 1883. 
Mannahoacks.— Strachey,  Va.,  37,  1849.  Manna- 
hoag«.— Domeneeh.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  I,  442,  1860. 
Mannahoakt.— Strachev,  Va.,  104,  1849.  Manna- 
hocks.— I  bid.,  41.  Mannahoket.— Smith.  Va.,  i,  120, 
1819.  Konahoaoa.— Jeffe^^ton  quoted  by  Bozman, 
Md..  I,  113,  1837. 

Manam.  A  tribe  that  formerly  lived 
on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the  Texas 
country;  possibly  the  people  elsewhere 
referred  to  as  Mazames,  ana  probably  l)e- 
longing  to  the  Coahuiltecan  lingiiistic 
stock.— Manzanet,  MS.  (1690),  cited  by 
H.  E.  Bolton,  inf'n,  1906. 

Manamoyik.  A  former  Nau.set  village 
near   Chatham,    Barnstable    co.,   Mass. 


In  1685  it  contained  115  Indians  over  12 
years  of  age.  In  1762  the  population  had 
become  reduced  to  fewer  than  30  under 
the  chief  Quasson  and  were  known  as  the 
Quasson  tribe.  (J.  m.  ) 

Kanamoiak.— Bradford  (ca.  1650)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
See.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  Ill,  97, 1856.  Manamoiek. —Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  15,  1848.  Kanamoyok.— Wins- 
low  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hi.«»t.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  a.,  viii,  249, 
1802.  Kanamoyet— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid..  4th  s., 
v,  133,  1861.  Mwiamoyik.— Bourne  (1674),  ibid., 
Ist  8.,  I,  197.  1806.  Maanamoyk.— Gookin  (1674). 
ibid.,  148.  Maramoick.— Mourt  (1622),  Ibid.,  2d  s., 
IX,  53, 1822.  Monamoy.— Treat  (1687),  ibid., 4th  a., 
v,  186, 1861.  Moaamoyik.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk,  2, 
118. 1848.  Monimoy.— Rawsonand  Danforth  (1696) 
in  Mas8.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  1st  s.,  x,  133, 1809.  Mobo- 
moy.— Freeman  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  8.,  V,  132.  1S61. 
Monymoyk.— Stiles  ( 1762?),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  X.  114,  1809. 
auaaaon Stiles  (1762),  ibid. 

Mananosay.     See  Maninose, 

Manato  ( Ma-na-to^  *  snake ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Shawnee  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc-, 
168,  1877. 

Manchaug  (Tooker  suggests  deriva- 
tion from  menuhkhikookf  'ye  shall  be 
strengthened').  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians, in  1674,  in  Nipmuc  territory,  near 
the  present  Oxford,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
Xanohage.— Qookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hi^^t.  Soc. Coll., 
1st  8.  I,  189,  1806.  Xanohaoge.— Gookin  (1677)  in 
Trans.  Am.  Anliq.  Soc., ii, 467, 1886.  Kauohage. — 
Gookin  in  Ma-ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  8..1 1.59,1830 
(misprint).  Xauehaug.— Barber.  Hist.  Coll.,  693, 
1839  (misprint?).  Adnahohogok.— Eliot  quoted 
by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  21, 1881. 

Manokatawangum.  A  former  Iroquois 
town  near  the  site  of  Barton,  Bradford  co. , 
Pa.,  about  10  m.  below  Tioga. 
Fitsferald^t  Farm.— Lieutenant  Beatty's  Journal 
(1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan. 
25,1887.  Mackatowando.— Campfield(1779),  ibid., 
55.  Macktowanuok.— MajorNorris'  Journal  { 1779), 
ibid.,  230.  ManokaUwangum.— Note  to  Beatty'a 
Journal,  ibid., 25  (^misprint).  Mauckatawaagum. — 
Lieutenant  Jenkin's  Journal  (1779),  ibid..  171, 
Mohontowonga.— Map  cited,  ibid.,  25. 

Mandan.  A  Siouan  tribe  of  the  north- 
west. The  name,  according  to  Maxi- 
milian, originally  given  by  the  Sioux  is 
believed  by  Matthews  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Dakota  Mawaiani.  Previous  to 
1830  they  called  themselves  simply 
Numakiki,  *  people'  (Matthews).  Max- 
imilian says  *'if  they  wish  to  particu- 
larize their  descent  they  add  the  name 
of  the  village  whence  thev  came  origi- 
nally.' '  Hay  den  gives  Mian^tanes,  *  peo- 
ple on  the  bank,'  as  the  name  thev  apply 
to  themselves,  and  draws  from  tKis  the 
inference  that  "they  must  have  resided 
on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  at  a  very 
remote  period."  According  to  Morgan 
(Syst.  Consang.  and  Affin.,  285),  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  tribe  is  Metootahiik, 
*  South  villagers.'  Their  relations,  so  far  as 
known  historically  and  traditionally,  have 
been  most  intimate  with  the  Hidatsa;  yet, 
judged  by  the  linguistic  test,  their  position 
must  be  nearer  the  Winnebago.  Mat- 
thews appears  to  consider  the  H  idatsa  and 
Mandan  descendants  from  the  same  im- 
mediate stem.  Their  traditions  regarding 
their  early  history  are  scant  and  almost 
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entirely  mythological.  All  that  can  be 
gathered  from  them  is  the  indication  that 
at  some  time  they  lived  in  a  more  easterly 
locality  in  the  vicinity  of  a  lake.  This 
tradition,  often  repeated  by  subsequent 
authors,  is  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  as 
follows:  *' The  whole  nation  resided  in  one 
large  village  underground  near  a  subterra- 
neous lake;  agrapevine  extended  its  roots 
down  to  their  habitation  and  gave  them  a. 
view  of  the  light;  some  of  the  most  adven- 
turous climbed  up  the  vine  and  were  de- 
lighted with  the  sight  of  the  earth,  which 
they  found  covered  with  buffalo  and  rich 


MERAPARAPA  ("  LANCE  ")— MANDAN 

with  every  kind  of  fruits;  returning  with 
the  grapes  they  had  gathered,  their  coun- 
trymen were  so  pleased  with  the  taste  of 
them  that  the  whole  nation  resolved  to 
leave  their  dull  residence  for  the  charms 
of  the  upper  region;  men,  women,  and 
children  ascended  by  means  of  the  vine; 
but  when  about  half  the  nation  had 
reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  cor- 
pulent woman  w^ho  was  clambering  up 
the  vine  broke  it  with  her  weight,  and 
closed  upon  herself  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who 
were  left  on  eirth  made  a  village  lx»low, 


where  we  saw  the  nine  villages;  and 
when  the  Mandan  die  thev  expect  to 
return  to  the  original  seats  of  their  fore- 
fathers, the  good  reaching  the  ancient 
village  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  the 
burden  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked  will  not 
enable  them  to  cross."  Maximilian  says: 
**They  affirm  that  they  descended  origi- 
nally from  the  more  eastern  nations,  near 
the  seacoast."  Their  linguistic  relation 
to  the  Winnebago  and  the  fact  that  their 
movements  in  their  historic  era  have  been 
westward  up  the  Missouri  correspond 
with  their  tradition  of  a  more  easterly 
origin,  and  would  seemingly  locate  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  lakes. 
It  is  possible  that  the  tradition  which 
has  lon^  prevailed  in  the  region  of 
N.  w.  Wisconsin  re^rding  the  so-called 
"ground-house  Indians"  w^hoonce  lived 
in  that  section  and  dwelt  in  circular  earth 
lodges,  partly  underground,  applies  to 
the  people  of  this  tribe,  although  other 
tribesof  this  general  region  formerly  lived 
in  houses  of  this  character.  Assuming 
that  the  Mandan  formerly  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  upper  Mississippi,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  moved  down  this  stream  for 
some  distance  before  passing  to  the  Mis- 
souri. The  fact  that  when  nrst  encount- 
ered by  the  whites  they  relied  to  some  ex- 
tent on  agriculture  as  a  means  of  subsist- 
ence would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  at  some  time  in  the  past 
in  a  section  where  agriculture  was  prac- 
tised. It  is  possible,  as  Morgan  con- 
tends, that  they  learned  agriculture  from 
the  Hidatsa,  but  the  reverse  has  more 
often  been  maintained.  Catlings  theory 
that  they  formerly  lived  in  Ohio  and  built 
mounds,  and  moved  thence  to  the  N.  W. 
is  without  any  basis.  The  traditions  re- 
garding their  migrations,  as  given  by  Maxi- 
milian, commence  with  their  arrival  at  the 
Missouri.  The  point  where  this  stream 
was  first  reached  was  at  the  mouth  of 
AViiite  r.,  S.  Dak.  From  this  point  they 
moved  up  the  Missouri  to  Moreau  r., 
where  they  came  in  contact  withtheChey- 
enne,  and  where  also  the  formation  of 
•'bands  or  unions"  began.  Thence  they 
continued  ivp  the  Missouri  to  Heart  r.,  N. 
Dak.,  where  they  were  residing  at  the 
time  of  the  first  known  visit  of  the  whites, 
but  it  is  probable  that  trappers  and  trad- 
ers visited  them  earlier. 

The  first  recorded  visit  to  the  Mandan 
was  that  by  the  Sieur  de  la  Verendrye  in 
1738.  About  1750  they  were  settled'near 
themouthof  Heart  r.  in  9  villages,  2 on  the 
E.  and  7  on  the  w.  side.  Remains  of  these 
villages  were  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1804.  Having  suffered  severely  from 
smallpox  and  the  attacks  of  the  Assiniboin 
and  Dakota,  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
eastern  villages  consolidated  and  moved 
up  the  Missouri  to  a  point  opposite  the 
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Arikara.  The  same  causes  soon  reduced 
the  other  villages  to  5,  whose  inhabitants 
subsequently  joined  those  in  the  Arikara 
country,  forming  2  villages,  which  in  1776 
were  likewise  merged.  Thus  the  whole 
tribe  was  reduced  to  2  villages,  Metuta- 
hanke  and  Ruptari,  situated  about  4  m. 
below  the  mouth  of  Knife  r.,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Missouri.  These  two  villages 
were  visited  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804. 
In  1837  they  were  almost  destroyed  by 
smallpox,  only  31  souls  out  of  1,600,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  l)eing  left,  al- 
though other  and  probably  more  reliable 
accounts  make  the  number  of  survivors 
from  125  to  145.  After  that  time  they  oc- 
cupied a  single  village.  In  1845,  when 
the  Hidatsa  removed  from  Knife  r.,  some 
of  the  Mandan  went  with  them,  and  others 
followed  at  intervals.  Aixordinj^  to  Mat- 
thews, some  moved  up  to  the  village  at 
Ft  Berthold  as  late  as  1858.  By  treaty  at 
the  Mandan  village,  July  30,  1825,  they 
entered  into  peaceable  relations  with  the 
United  States.  They  participated  in  the 
Ft  Laramie  (Wyo.)  treaty  of  Sept.  17, 
1851,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
tribas  of  the  N.W.  were  defined,  and  in 
the  unratified  treatv  of  Ft  Berthold,  Dak., 
July  27,  1866.  By  Executive  order  of 
Apr.  12,  1870,  a  large  reservation  was  set 
apart  for  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  and  Ari- 
kara Indians  in  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana, along  Missouri  and  Little  Missouri 
rs.,  which  included  the  Mandan  village, 
^^then  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
^^uri  in  lat.  47°  34^  Ion.  101°  48^ 
Agreement  at  Ft  Berthold  agency,  Dec. 
866,  the  Mandan,  Arikara,  and  Hi- 
tsa  ceded  that  portion  of  their  reserva- 
ion  N.  of  lat.  48°,  and  e.  of  a  n.  and  s. 
line  6  m.  w.  of  the  most  westerly  point  of 
the  big  bend  of  Missouri  r.,  s.  of  lat.  48°. 
Provision  was  also  made  for  allotment  in 
severalty  of  the  remaining  portion. 

According  to  Maximilian  the  Mandan 
were  vigorous,  well  made,  rather  above 
medium  stature,  many  of  them  being  ro- 
bust, broad-shouldered,  and  muscular. 
Their  noses,  not  so  long  and  arched  as 
those  of  the  Sioux,  were  sometimes  aqui- 
line or  slightly  curved,  sometimes  quite 
straight,  nev^er  broad;  nor  had  they  such 
high  cheek  bones  as  the  Sioux.  Some  of 
the  women  were  robust  and  rather  tall, 
though  usually  they  were  short  and  broad- 
shouldered.  The  men  paid  the  greatest 
attention  to  their  headdress.  They  some- 
times wore  at  the  back  of  the  head  a  long, 
stiff  ornament  made  of  small  sticks  en- 
twined with  wire,  fastened  to  the  hair  and 
reaching  down  to  the  shoulders,  which 
was  covered  with  porcupine  quilla  dyed 
of  various  colors  in  neat  patterns.  At  the 
upper  end  of  this  ornament  an  eagle  feather 
was  fastened  horizontally,  the  qiiill  end 
of  which  was  covered  with  red  cloth  and 


the  tip  ornamented  with  a  bunch  of  horse- 
hair dyed  yellow.  These  ornamenta  varied 
and  were  symbolic.  Tattooing  was  prac- 
tised to  a  limited  extent,  mostly  on  the 
left  breast  and  arm,  with  black  parallel 
stripes  and  a  few  other  figures. 

The  Mandan  villages  were  assemblages 
of  circular  clay-covered  log  huts  placed 
close  together  without  regard  to  order. 
Anciently  these  were  surrounded  with 
palisades  of  strong  posts.  The  huts  were 
slightly  vaulted  and  were  provided  with 
a  sort  of  portico.  In  the  center  of  the 
roof  was  a  square  opening  for  the  exit 
of  the  smoke,  over  which  was  a  circular 
screen  made  of  twigs.  The  interior  was 
spacious.  Four  strong  pillars  near  the 
middle,  with  several  crossbeams,  sup- 
ported the  roof.  The  dwelling  was  cov- 
ered outside  with  matting  made  of  osiers, 
over  which  was  laid  hay  or  grass,  and 
then  a  covering  of  earth,  **The  beds 
stand  against  the  wall  of  the  hut;  they 
consist  of  a  large  square  case  made  of 
parchment  or  skins,  with  a  square  en- 
trance, and  are  large  enough  to  hold  sev- 
eral persons,  who  lie  very  conveniently 
and  warm  on  skins  and  blankets."  They 
cultivated  maize,  beans,  gourds,  and  the 
sunflower,  and  manufactured  earthen- 
ware, the  clay  being  tempered  with  flint 
or  granite  reduced  to  powder  by  the  action 
of  fire.  Polygamy  was  common  among 
them.  Their  beliefs  and  ceremonies  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  Plains  tribes  gen- 
erally. The  Mandan  have  always  b^n 
friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  since 
1866  a  number  of  the  men  have  been  en- 
listed as  scouts. 

In  Lewis  and  Clark's  time  the  Mandan 
were  estimated  to  number  1,250,  and  in 
1837  1,600  souls,  but  about  the  latter  date 
they  were  reduced  by  smallpox  to  be- 
tween 125  and  150.  In  1850  tne  number 
given  was  150;  in  1852  it  had  apparently 
mcreased  to  385;  in  1871,  to  450;  in  1877 
the  number  given  was  420;  it  was  410 
in  1885,  and  249  in  1905. 

There  were,  according  to  Morgan  ( Anc. 
Soc.,  158,  1877),  the  following  divisions, 
which  seem  to  have , corresponded  with 
their  villages  before  consolidation:  (1) 
Horatamumake  (Kharatanumanke),  (2) 
Matonumake  (Matonumanke),  (3)  See- 
pooshka  (Sipushkanumanke),  (4)  Tana- 
tsuka  (Tanetsukanumanke),  (5)  Kitane- 
make  (Khitanumanke),  (6)  Estapa 
(Histapenumanke),  and  (7)  Meteahke. 

In  audition  tothe  workscited,  seeCatlin 
(1)  North  American  Indians,  1841,  (2) 
0-kee-pa,  1867;  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  1893;  Grig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark, 
1904-05;  Dorsey  (1)  A  Study  of  Siouan 
Cults,  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,(2)  Siouan 
Sociologv,  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897;  Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  1862; 
McGeein  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Mat- 
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thews,  Hidatsa  Inds.,  1877;  Will  and  Spin- 
den,  The  Mandans,  1906.  (j.  o.  d.  c.  t.  ) 
A-rloh-b^tt.  —  Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mt«.,  ii, 
Ixxxlv,  1823  (Hldatsa  name).  A>-a-k&-thi.— Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 402, 1862  (Crow 
name).  How-moz-toz-tow-es.— Henry,  Blackfoot 
MS.  Tocab.,  1806  ( Hidatsaname) .  Huatanis.— Ra- 
ftnesgue  in  Marshall,  Hist.  Ky.,  1,28,1824.  Kanit'.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  357, 1862 
(Ankara name).  Kwowahtewug.— Tanner,  Narr., 
316, 1830  (Ottawa  name),  Les  Xandalt.— Maximil- 
ian, Trav.,  334, 1843  (so  called  by  the  French  Ca- 
nadians). Madan.^Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(1804),  I.  202,  1904.  MiOuia-Narra.— Maximilian, 
Trav., 335,1843('the8ulky' :  so  called  because  they 
left  the  rest  of  their  nation  and  went  higher  up 
Missouri  r.).  Kandami.— U. S. Stat.,  xi v,  493, 1868. 
Kaadaa.~Lewis dnd  Clark,  Discov.,  6, 1806.  Man- 
dane.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  i,  256, 
1904.  Haadanet.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Louisi- 
anes,  262,  1805.  Haadani.— CapcUini.  Trav.,  226. 
1867.  Mandanne.— Gass,  Voy.,  80,  1810.  Kandan- 
nea.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  LouLsianes,  225, 1805. 
Xandan'a.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  70,  1814. 
Maadaus.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  53, 45th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
85,  1879  (misprint).  Kaadeni.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804),  1. 188, 1904.  MandUint.— Janson, 
Stranger  in  Am.,  233. 1807.  Kandins.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  i,  '201,  1904.  Mondon.— 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll..  1st  s.,  iii,  24,  1794.  Maad*.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  i.  203,  1904. 
Mantanea.— Verendrye  (1738)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi, 
590,  1886.  Kanton.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  173,  1858. 
Man-wa'-ta-nin.  — Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  184, 1882  (Yankton  name).  Maudaut.— 
Mitchell  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  686, 
1855  (misprint).  Mawadon^n.— Dorsey,  (pegiha 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (Omaha  and  Poiica  name). 
Ma-wa'-ta-dai).~Riggs,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  137, 
1852  (Santee  name).  Mawatani.— lapi  Oaye,  xiir, 
no. 9, 33,  Sept.  1884  ( Yankton  name).  Ma-wa'-tan- 
na.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram. and  Diet.,  137, 1852  (Yank- 
ton name).  Maw-d&n.— Sibley  (1804)  in  Am.  St. 
Pap.,  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  710,  1832.  Meandani.— Gale, 
Upper  Miss.,  182,  1867.  Me-too'-U-hiik,— Morgan, 
Consang.  and  Afpn.,  285,  1871  (own  name:  sig. 
*80Uth  villagers').  K«tutahanke.  —  Matthews, 
Ethnoe.  Hidatsa,  14, 1877  (own  name  since  1837, 
after  tneirold  village).  Mi-a&'-ta-nes.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  426,  1862  ('people 
on  the  bank').  Mo-no'-ni-o.— Ibid.,  290  (Chey- 
enne name) .  Nohartaney.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106, 1874  (Teton  name).  Numa- 
kaki.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidat«a,  14, 1877  ('men', 
*  people ' :  own  name  prior  to  1837 ) .  Nuxnakshi.  — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  364,  18^13.  Kumanskake.^ 
Jbid.,336.  Niweta.— Matthew.s,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa. 
14, 1877  ('ourselves' :  used  sometimes  in  sp>eaklng 
of  themselves  and  the  Hidatsa  together).  U-ka'- 
■he.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  402. 
1862  ('earth  houses':  Crow  name).  Ut-iuo-oar- 
shaT.— Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 
Wahtani.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  520, 
1878  (see  Mawatani,  above). 

Mandhinkagaghe  ( ' earth  makers ' ) .  An 
Omaha  gens  on  the  Inshtasandasideof  the 
camp  circle.  Thesubgentesgivenarelne- 
waknubeadhin,  Khube,  Minghasanweta- 
zhi,  Mikasi,  and  Ninibatan. 
Barth-lodge.— Dorsey  in  Bui.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash. 
lao,  1880.  Kadhinka-raghe.— Dorsey,  Omaha  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1878.  Ma"*^nka-gaxe.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  219,  1885.  lfika»i-unikaoi"ga.— Dorsey. 
Omaha  MS.,  op.  cit.  ( •  prairie-wolf  people* ).  Mon- 
eka-foh-ha.— I>ong,Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  1,327,1823. 
O-non-e'-ki-ga-lia'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  155.  1877 
('  many  seasons' ).  Prairie- Wolf  people.— Do rsey, 
Omaha  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878.  Wolf  People.— Dorsey 
in  Bui.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash.,  130, 1880. 

Man  exit  (perhaps  from  manunvey 
'meekness,'  'gentleness*:  Manunne-es-it, 
'place  of  meekness.* — Tooker.  Cf. 
Trumbull,  below ).  A  village  of  Christian 
Indians  in  1674,  in  Niprauc  territory,  near 
the   present  Thompson,  Windham  co., 


Conn.  It  was  about  6  m.  n.  of  Quan- 
tisset  ^  I    M  ^ 

Maanexit.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hiat. Soc.  Coll., 
Ists.,  I,  190,  1806.  Manaaexit— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn..  28, 1881.    Kanexit— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 


Coll.,  Ist  s.,  vi,2(te,  1800.  Mayaneexit.— Trumbull, 
op.cit.  Mavanexit— Ibid.  Myanexit— Ibid.  Wa- 
nexit— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.3, 88, 1848. 


Mangachqua  (Mang-ach-qiui).  A  Pota- 
watomi  village  on  Peble  (?)  r.,  in  s.  Michi- 
gan, on  a  tract  sold  in  1827.— Potawatomi 
treaty  (1827)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  675, 
1873. 

Mangas  Coloradas  ( Span :  *  red  sleeves ' ). 
A  Mimbreilo  Apache  chief.  He  pledged 
friendship  to  tne  Americans  .when  Gen. 
S.  W.  Kearny  took  possession  of  New 
Mexico  in  1846.  The  chief  stronghold  of 
the  Mimbreilos  at  that  time  was  at  the 
Santa  Rita  copper  minen,  s.  w.  N.  Mex., 
where  they  had  killed  the  miners  in  1837 
to  avenge  a  massacre  committed  by  white 
trappers  who  invited  a  number  of  Mim- 
breilos to  a  feast  and  murdered  them  to 
obtain  the  bounty  of  $100  offered  by  the 
state  of  Chihuahua  for  every  Apache 
Fcalp.  When  the  boundary  commission 
made  its  headquarters  at  Santa  Rita 
trouble  aro.se  over  the  taking  from  the 
MimbreHo  Apache  of  some  Mexican  cap- 
tives and  over  the  murder  of  an  Indian 
by  a  Mexican  whom  the  Americans  re- 
futied  to  hang  on  the  spot.  ^  The  Mim- 
breilos retaliated  by  stealing  some  horses 
and  mules  belonging  to  the  commission, 
and  when  the  commissioners  went  on  to 
survey  another  section  of  the  boundary  the 
Indians  conceived  that  they  had  driven 
them  away.  In  consequence  of  in- 
dignities received  at  the  hands  of  miners 
at  the  Pinos  Altos  gold  mines,  by  whom 
he  was  bound  and  whipped,  Mangas 
Coloradas  collected  a  large  band  of  A  pache 
and  became  the  scourge  of  the  white  het- 
tlements  for  years.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cochise  to  resist  the  Californian  vol- 
unteers whoreoccupied  the  country  when 
it  was  abandoned  by  trooi)8  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  war,  and  was  wounded  in 
an  engagement  at  Apache  pass,  s.  e. 
Ariz.,  that  grew  out  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  a  theft  of  cattle.  His  men 
took  him  to  Janos,  in  Chihuahua,  and 
left  him  in  the  care  of  a  surgeon  with  a 
warning  that  the  town  would  be  destroyed 
in  case  he  were  notcureii.  According  to 
one  account,  soon  after  his  recovery  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  Jan.,  1863,  by  the 
Californians  and  was  killed  while  at- 
tempting to  escape,  goaded,  it  is  said,  with 
a  red-hot  bayonet  (Dunn,  Ma«<sacres  of 
Mts.,  365,  374,  3S2, 1886),  while  Bell  ( New 
Tracks,  ii,  24, 1869)  states  that  in  1862  he 
was  induced  to  enter  Ft  McLane,  N.  Mex., 
on  the  plea  of  making  a  treaty  and  receiv- 
ing presents.  The  soldiers  imprisoned 
him  in  a  hut,  and  at  night  a  sentry  shot 
him  under  the  pretext  that  he  feared  the 
Indian  would  escape.  Consult  also  Ban- 
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croft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Bartlett, 
Pere.  Narr.,  i-ii,  1854. 

Mange.  A  Pima  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila,  8.  Ariz.,  visited  and  named  by  Kino 
(after  Juan  Mateo  Mange)  about  1697. — 
Bernal  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889.* 

Mangoraca.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  oo.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Manganckakuck  ( '  place  of  great  trees.' — 
Trumbull) .  A  villf^;e  in  1638,  occupied 
by  conquered  Pequot  subject  to  the  Mo- 
hegan.  It^eems  to  have  been  on  Thames 
r.  oelow  Mohegan,  New  London  co., 
Conn.— Williams  (1638)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  251,  1863.  Cf. 
Magunkaguog. 

Manhaf  set  ( *  an  island  sheltered  bv  other 
islands'  (Jones,  Ind.  Bull.,  14,  1867),  re- 
ferring to  Shelter  id.).  A  small  tribe  or 
band,  belonging  to  the  M  on  tank  group, 
formerly  livmg  on  Shelter  id.,  at  the  b. 
end  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Their  chief, 
according  to  some  authorities,  lived  at 
Sachem's  Neck  on  Shelter  id.,  but  ac- 
cording to  Tooker  either  at  Cockles  Har- 
bor or  Menantic  cr.  For  the  application 
of  the  name  to  Shelter  id.,  see  Tooker, 
Algonq.  Ser.,  vii,  1901.  (j.  M.) 

Manhansat.— Wood  in  Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  252. 
1829.  Manhwaet.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ii,  146, 
1888.  ManhMsett.— Deed  (1648)  in  Thompson, 
Long  Id.,  181.  1839.  Kohanaiok.— Writer  ca.  1650 
In  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.2,  74. 1848  (probably  the 
Manhasset,  or  perhaps  the  Montauk).  Konhau- 
set— Trumbull,  Conn.,  1. 146, 1818. 

Manhattan  ( '  the  hill  island,'  or  *  the  is- 
land of  hills,*  from  manah  'island',  -atin 
*  hill. '—Tooker).     A  tribe  of  the  Wap- 

Einger  confederacy  that  occupied  Man- 
attan  id.  and  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson  r. 
and  shore  of  Ix)ng  Island  sd.,  in  West- 
chester co.,  N.  Y.  Early  Dutch  writers 
applied  the  name  also  to  people  of  neigh- 
boring Wappinger  tribes.  The  Man- 
hattan had  tneir  principal  village,  Nap- 
peckamack,  where  Yonkers  now  stands, 
and  their  territorj'  stretched  to  Bronx  r. 
From  their  fort,  Nipinichsen,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  cr.,  they  sallied 
out  in  two  canoes  to  attack  Hendrik 
Hudson  when  he  returned  down  the  river 
in  1609.  Manhattan  id.  contained  sev- 
eral villages  which  they  used  only  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  One  was  Sapohani- 
kan.  The  island  was  bought  from  them 
by  Peter  Minuit  on  May  6,  1626,  for  60 
guilders'  worth  of  trinkets  (Martha  J. 
Lamb,  Hist.  City  of  N.  Y.,  i,  53.  1877). 
Their  other  lands  were  disposed  of  by 
later  sales.  See  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Trib^ 
Hudson  R..  77,  1872.  (j.  m.) 

Mahatont.— Bbudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816. 
Manathanes.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orbia.  72.  1633.— Ma- 
nathe.— La  Honlon.  New  Voy..  i,47,  1703.  Mana- 
theni.— La  Salle(1681)  In  Margrv,  Dt^c.ii,  148,1877. 
Manhates.— Dutch  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CoL 
Bist.,  1. 1856.  Manhateten.  — De  Rasi^res  (1628)  in 
Huttenber,  Tribes  Hud^n  R.,  77,  1872.    Kanhat- 


tac.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orbis.  72,  163S. 
ete.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  23. 1852.  Kaahat- 
tet.— Map  ca.  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1866. 
Manhattons.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  127. 1816. 
Monatona.— Ruttenber. Tribes  Hudson  R.,362, 1872. 
Konatunt.— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y*.  Hist  Soc.  Proc., 
96, 1844.  Keohffawawaae.— Treaty  of  1643  in  N.  Y. 
Doc. Col.  Hist,  xin,  14,1881  (so  called  after  their 
chief).  Keohkawiek.— N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist,  xin, 
147.  1881.  Rwdikawyok.— Treaty  of  1660,  ibid. 
Beckawaneki.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  106, 
1872.  Eeckawawanc— Treaty  (1643)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  ibid.,  110.  Keokewackes.— Breeden 
Raedt  {ca.  1636),  ibid.,  78.  Reoknwawaae.— Doc. 
of  1643  quoted  by  Winfield,  Hudson  Co.,  42, 1874. 
Beweghnoneks.— Doc.  of  1663  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist,  XIII,  303, 1881. 

Manhazitanman  {Ma^^han^ta'^ma'*^  'vil- 
lage on  a  yellow  cliff' ).  A  former  Kansa 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  near  Lawrence, 
Kans.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Manharolin  (3fa«''/wr^rtt/iw,  *  \'illage  at  the 
yellow  bank  * ).  A  former  Kansa  village 
on  Kan.sas  r.,  one  of  those  occupied  before 
the  removal  to  Council  Grove,  Kans.,  in 
1846.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Manhaznlintanman  ( *  village  where  they 
dwelt  at  a  yellow  cliff' ).  One  of  the  last 
villages  of  the  Kansa,  on  Kansas  r.,  Kans. 
Man'hazali"  ta<>'inan.— Dorsey.  Kansas  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..1882.  Mi-'qu^je-i-' U'e.— Ibid.  (  =  ' where 
Minkhudjeindied'). 

Manhakdhintanwan  ( Ma»t{u:fti'*^'ta'*tca'*j 
*  dwelling  place  at  a  cliff  village').  An 
ancient  Osage  village  on  a  branch  of 
Neosho  r.,  Kans. — Dorsev,  Osage  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883. 

Maaico.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Manzanet 
(MS.,  1690,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n, 
1906)  as  living  on  the  road  from  Coahuila 
to  the  Texas  country.  Perhaps  identical 
with  the  Maliacones  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
and  the  Meracouman  of  Joutel. 

Maninofe.  A  name  used  in  Maryland 
for  the  soft-shell  clam  (Mya  arenaria), 
called  mauanomy  in  more  northerly 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Dr  L.  M. 
Yale,  of  New  York  (infn,  1903),  states 
that  the  local  name  at  Lewes,  Del.,  is 
rmdlinose.  The  word  appears  also  as  man- 
nynose.  The  word  is  derived  from  one  of 
the  southern  Algonquian  dialects,  Virgin- 
ian or  Delaware;  probably  the  latter. 
The  derivation  seems  to  be  from  the  radi- 
cal" wan-,  'to gather.*  (a.  p.  c.) 

Manistee.  Mentioned  as  if  an  Ottawa 
village  in  Michigan  in  1836,  of  which 
Keway  Gooshcum  (Kewigushkum)  was 
then  chief  (U.S.  Ind.  Treaties,  656, 1837 ). 
Kewigushkum  is  earlier  mentioned  as  an 
Ottawa  chief  of  L'Arbre  Croche  (Waga- 
nakisi ),  in  which  vicinity,  on  Little  Trav- 
erse bay,  Manistee  may  have  been. 

Maniti  (Mani-tiy  'those  who  camp  away 
from  the  village').  A  Sisseton  bend;  an 
offshoot  of  the  Kakhmiatonwan.— Doi?«ey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Manito.  The  mysterious  and  unknown 
potencies  and  powers  ol  life  and  of  the 
universe.     As  taken  over  from  Algon- 
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quian  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  white 
man,  it  has  signified  spirit,  good,  bac\ 
or  indifferent;  Indian  god  or  devil,  de- 
mon, guardian  spirit,  genius  loci,  fetish, 
etc.  The  spelling  manitou  indicates 
French  influence,  the  earlier  writers  in 
English  using  manitto,  manetto,  manitoa, 
etc.  Cuoq  says  that  the  Nipinsing  manito 
was  formerly  pronounced  manitou.  Some 
writers  ut-e  manito,  or  good  manito,  for 
Gooti  or  Great  Spirit,  and  evil  manito 
for  the  devil.  It  is  declared  by  some 
that  the  signification  of  such  terms  as 
Kitchi  manito,  Great  Spirit,  has  l)een 
modified  by  missionary  mfluence.  The 
form  manito  of  English  literature  comes 
from  one  of  the  e.  Algonquian  dialects, 
the  Massachuset  manittOy  he  is  a  god,  the 
Narraganset  (Williams,  1643)  manily  god, 
or  the  Delaware  manitto.  The  form 
manitou  comes  with  French  intermedia- 
tion from  the  central  dialects,  the  Chip- 
pewa, and  Ni pissing  or  Cree  manito 
[Trumbull  in  Old  and  New,  i,  337,  1870) . 
The  term  has  given  rise  to  many  place 
names  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
For  a  discussion  of  manito  from  the  Indian 
point  of  view, consult  Jones  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xviii,  183-190,  1905.  See  3/«/- 
Ihologyj  Orcnda,  Religion,  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Manitauk.     An   Eskimo  village  on  the 
8.  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  about  lat.  62° 
30^;  pop.  8  in  1829. 
ManeetsuJL— Gmah,  Exped.  Greenland,  map,  1837. 

Mankato  (properly  Ma-ka^-to^  'blue 
earth*).  A  former  band  and  village  of 
the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  probably  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Mankato,  at 
the  mouth  of  Blue  Earth  r.,  Faribault  co., 
Minn.,  named  from  a  chief  known  as  Old 
Mankato.  A  later  Mdewakanton  chief 
who  bore  the  name  Mankato,  the  son  of 
Good  Road,  was  a  member  of  the  delega- 
tion who  signed  the  Washington  treaty  of 
June  18, 18o8,  in  which  his  name  appears 
as  **Makawto  (Blue  Earth),"  and  he  is 
referred  to  also  in  the  Indian  Affairs 
Report  for  1860,  in  connection  with  his 
band,  as  under  the  Lower  Sioux  Agency, 
Minn.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Sioux  outbreak  of  1862,  and  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  second  attack,  in  X\\^. 
1862,  on  Ft  Ridgelj;,  Minn.,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  about  800  Sioux  and  Winnebago 
were  engaged.  He  participated  also  in 
the  fight  at  Birch  Coolie,  Minn.,  on  Sept. 
3  of  the  same  year,  and  was  killed  by  a 
cannon  ball  at  the  battle  of  Wood  (or 
Battle)  lake,  Sept.  23.  (c.  t.) 

Blae  Earth  band.— Oule.  Cpper  MIhs.,  261,  1K67. 
Makato'a  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  68,  I860. 

Xankoke  ( *  owl  * ).  An  Iowa  gens,  now 
extinct. 

Ma' -kotch.— Morgan.  Anc.  Poc  ,  156,  1877.  Man'- 
ko^ke.— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  239, 1897. 

Mannynose.    See  Maninose. 

Manomet.  A  villageof  Christian  Indians 
in  1674  near  the  present  Monument,  Sand- 
wich township,  Barnstable  co.,  Maes.     It 
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may  have  belonged  to  the  Nauset  or  to 
the  Wampanoag.  In  1685  it  contained 
110  Indians  over  12  years  of  age. 
Manamet.— Doc.  in  Smith  (1622),  Va.,  ii,  235,  repr. 
1819.  Kanameta.— Bradford  (ra.  1650)  in  Masd. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8..  Ill,  234,  1856.  Kananiet.— 
Bourne  (1674),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  i,  108,  1806.  Manna- 
niett.— Hinclcley  (1685),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,  133,  1861. 


t.— Bourne  (1674),  ibid.,  Ist  8..  I,  108, 
1806.  Manomet.— Winslow  (1623),  ibid.,  vni,  252, 
1802.  Manumit— Freeman  (1792),  ibid.,  i,  281, 
1806.  Monomete.— Doc.  inSmith  (1622),  Va.,n,283, 
repr.  1819.  Monument.— Freeman  (1792)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Oil.,  Ist8.,  1, 231, 1806.  Monumet  —Davis, 
ibid.,  VUI,  122, 1802. 

Manosaht  ( *  houses-on-spit  people  * ) .  A 
Nootka  tribB  formerly  dwelling  at  Hes- 
quiat  pt.,  between  Nootka  and  Clay oq not 
sfls.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  In  1883, 
the  last  time  their  name  appears,  they 
numbered  18. 

Manniwous&t.- Mayne, Brit. Col.. 251, 1862.  Man- 
oh-ah-tahU.— Can.Ind. Afr.,52. 1875.  Ma'nooMith.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can.,  31, 1890.  Mano- 
saht.—Sproat,  Sav.  Life,  308, 1868.  Manotit.— Swan, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Mau-o^aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883, 188, 
1884. 

Manof  de  Perro  (Span.:  'dog-feet,'  lit. 
*  dog  hands').  One  of  the  tribes  formerly 
living  near  thelowerRioGrande  in  Texas; 
mentioned  by  Garcia  (Manual,  title^  1760) 
among  those  speaking  the  Coahuiltecan 
language,  for  which  his  Manual  was  pre- 
pared. 

Manof  Prietas  ( Span . :  *  dark  hands  * ) . 
A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico  or  s. 
Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  although 
farther  inland  than  the  best  determined 
Coahuiltecan  tribes.  They  were  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  in  1677  were  gathered  into  the  mis- 
sion of  Santa  Rosa  de  Nadadores. 
Manos  Prietas.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  340,  1903.  Manosprietas.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 1864. 

Manshkaeoikashika  ( ^  crawfish  people ' ) . 
A  Quapaw  gens. 

Han'iia  taMa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230, 
1897  (iarge  llafl'ka' ).    Ma"oka'  e'nikaci'jia.- Ibid. 

Manso  ( Span. :  *  mild  * ) .  A  former  semi- 
sedentary  tril)e  on  the  Mexican  frontier, 
near  El  Paso,  Tex.,  who,  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Spaniards,  had  changed  their 
former  solid  mode  of  building  for  habita- 
tions constructed  of  reeds  and  wood. 
Their  mode  of  government  and  system  of 
kinship  were  found  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Pueblos  proper — the  Tigua,  Piros, 
and  Tewa — from  whom  their  rites  and 
traditions  clearly  prove  them  to  have 
come.  They  are  divided  into  at  least 
four  dans— Blue,  White,  Yellow,  and 
Red  corn — and  tliere  are  also  traces  of 
two  Water  clans.  This  system  of  clan- 
ship, however,  is  doubtful,  since  it  bears 
close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Tigua, 
with  whom  the  Mansos  have  extensively 
intermarried. 

According  to  Bandelier  it  is  certain  that 
the  Mansos  formerly  lived  on  the  lower 
Rio(trande  in  New  Mexico,  alx)ut  Mesilla 
valley,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Ijrs 
Crucos,  and  were  settled  at  El  Paso  in  1669 
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by  Fray  Garcia  de  San  Francisco,  who 
founded  among  them  the  mission  of  Nues- 
tra  Sefiora  de  Guadalii|>e  de  los  Mansos, 
the  church  edifice  being  dedicated  in 
1668.  At  this  date  the  mission  is  reported 
by  Vetancurt  (Teatro  Mex.,  in,  309, 1871 ) 
to  have  contained  upwani  of  1,000  parish- 
ioners. About  their  idiom  nothing  is 
known.  They  have  the  same  officers  as 
the  Pueblos,  and,  although  reduced  to  a 
dozen  families,  maintain  their  organiza- 
tion and  some  of  their  rites  and  dances, 
which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
northern  Pueblo  peoples,  whom  the 
Mansos  recognize  as  their  relatives.  They 
are  now  associated  with  the  Tigua  and 
Piros  in  the  same  town. 

The  term  "manso"  has  also  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Spaniards  in  a  general  sense 
to  designate  any  subjugated  Indians. 
(See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  50, 
1884;  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  86, 165-68, 
248, 1890;  iv,  348-49, 1892. ) 

OorretaB.-7-Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  in  Land  of 
Sunshine,  183,  Feb.  1900  (Span.:  'little  caps'); 
Benavides,  Memorial, 9,  1630.  Oorritet.— Llnscho- 
ten,  Descr,  de  rAm6rique,  map  1,  1688.  Lanos. — 
Perea  (1629)  quoted  by  Vetancurt,  Teatro  Mex., 
Ill,  800, 308, 1871  (orMansoe) .  Kaiset.— Linschoten, 
Descr.  de  rAmi^rique,  map  1,  1638.  Kansa.— 
Benavides,  Memorial,  9,  1630.  MaiiMS.— Sanson, 
L' Am^rique,  27,  map.  1657.  Mansos.— Benavides, 
Memorial,  9,  1630.  Kanxo.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In6d,  XVI,  243, 1871  ( *  'sus  primeras  palabras  f ueron 
manxo,  matwo,  miros,  micos,  por  decir  mansos  y 
amiffos").  ZptianosKanMOs.— Doc. of  1684 quoted 
bv  Bandelier  in  Arch,  Inst.  Papers,  in,  89,  1890 
(1.  e.,  'Christian  Mansos'). 

Manta  ( Brinton  believed  this  to  l)e  a  cor- 
ruption of  Monthee,  the  dialectic  form  of 
Munsee  among  the  Mahican  and  Indians 
of  E.  New  Jersey).  Formerly  an  impor- 
tant division  of  the  New  Jersey  Dela- 
wares,  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Delaware 
r.  about  Salem  cr.  According  to  Brinton 
they  extended  up  the  river  to  the  vicinity 
of  Burlington,  as  well  an  some  distance 
inland,  but  early  writers  locate  other 
bands  in  that  region.  Under  the  name 
of  Manteses  they  were  estimate<i  in  1648 
at  100  warriors.  Al)out  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century  they  incorporated  them- 
selves with  the  Unaini  and  Unalachtigo 
Delawaresi  They  have  frequently  been 
confounde<i  with  the  latter  divL«ion,  and 
Chikohoki  (<j.  v. )  has  also  been  used  as 
svnonymous  with  Manta,  but  Brinton 
thinks  they  were  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Munsee.  (j.  m.  ) 

Froff  Indians.— Proud,  Pa.,  il,  294, 1798.  Kandet.— 
Ibia.,  29.').  Xantaas.— Herrman,  map  (1670)  in 
Maps  to  Accompany  the  Ken.  of  the  CorarH.  on 
the  Bndry,  Line  bet.  Va.  and  Md.,  1H73  (refers  to 
the  river).  Mantaet.— Hudde  (1662)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XII.  370, 1.S77  ('•ManUieshocck").  Xan- 
taety.— De  Laet  ( I6;«)  in  N.  Y.  Hist. S(k.\  Coll., 2d s., 
1,315,1841.  Mantas.— Doc.  of  KvVjin  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  I.  698.  1856.  KanUws.— Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  Ii. 
293.  1829.  Mantes.— Boiidinot.  Htar  in  the  VVe>t. 
127,  1816.  Manteses.- Evclin  (m.  164s)  in  Proud. 
Pa.,  I,  113,  1797.  Mantos.— Brinton.  Lenape  Lcp., 
44.  1885.  Maritises.— Sanford,  U.  S.,  cxlvi,  1819 
(misprint).  Salem  Indians.— Proud,  Pa.,  ii,  295. 
1798. 


Mantouek.  A  tribe,  possibly  the  Mde- 
wakanton  Sioux  or  its  Matantonwan  divi- 
sion, known  to  the  French  missionaries; 
placed  by  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1640  n.  of 
a  small  lake  w.  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and  by 
the  Relation  of  1658  with  the  Nadoue- 
chiouek  (Nadowessioux,  Dakota),  the  two 
having  40  towns  10  days*  travel  n.  w.  of 
the  mission  St  Michael  of  the  Potawatomi. 

Mantoughqaemec.  A  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  in  16(W,  on  Nan- 
semond  r.,  Nansemond  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mantuenikashika  (Hhose  who  made  or 
adopted  the  grizzly  bear  as  their  mark  or 
means  of  identification  as  a  people.' — Jjbl 
Flesche).  A  Quapaw  gens. 
Orialy-bear  (?)  gens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
229,  1897.    Maotu'  e'nikaci'i[a.— Ibid. 

Manaelito.  A  Navaho  chief.  When 
Gov.  Merri wether  conferred  with  the 
Xavaho  in  1855  about  putting  an  end  to 


murders  and  robberies  oonimitte<l  by 
members  of  this  triln*,  the  head  chief 
avowed  that  he  could  not  command  the 
obedience  of  his  people,  and  resigned. 
The  chiefs  present  at  the  council  there- 
upon elected  Manuelito  to  fill  the  place. 
The  lawless  element  did  not  cease  their 
depredations,  and  the  obligation  to  sur- 
render evil  doers  was  no  greater  than  it 
had  been  because  the  Senate  neglected  to 
confirm  the  ^^^y  ^f5t)glOthe  con- 
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ference.  When  CJol.  D.  G.  Miles  started 
out  to  punish  the  Navaho  in  1859  he  de- 
stroyed the  houses  and  shot  the  horses 
and  cattle  belonging  to  Manuelito's  band. 
When  the  Navaho  finally  applied  them- 
selves thoroughly  to  peaceful  and  pro- 
ductive pursuits,  their  old  war  chief  was 
chosen  to  take  command  of  the  native 
police  force  that  was  organized  in  1872. 
He  died  in  1893.  See  Dunn,  Massacres  of 
Mts.,  1886;  Matthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  11, 
1897. 

Mannfiactiiref.  See  Arts  and  Industries; 
Implements^  Tools,  and  Utensils;  Invention^ 
and  the  articles  thereunder  cited. 

Manumaig  (Mydnamdk,  *catfish*).  A 
gens  of  the  Chippewa,  q.  v. 

Oat  Fish.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877.  Kaa-om- 
aig.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44, 188.5. 
Myanamak.  — Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Kany  Horses.  A  Piegan  Siksika  chief, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  *  Dog '  and  also 
as  *  Sits  in  the  Middle  * ;  born  about  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  noted 
not  only  for  his  warlike  character  but 
for  the  large  number  of  horses  he  ac- 
quired; hence  his  name.  According  to 
tne  account  given  by  the  Indians  to  Grin- 
nell  (Story  of  the  Indian,  236,  1895),  he 
commenced  to  gatherand  to  breed  horses 
immediately  after  the  Piegan  first  came 
into  possession  of  them  from  the  Kutenai 
(1804-06),  and  also  made  war  on  the 
Shoshoni  for  the  purpose  of  taking  horses 
from  them.  His  herd  became  so  exten- 
sive that  they  numbered  more  than  all 
the  others  belonging  to  the  tribe  and  re- 
quired a  lai^  number  of  herders  to  take 
care  of  them.  Many  Horses  was  a  signer 
of  the  first  treaty  of  his  tribe  with  the 
whites,  on  the  upper  Missouri,  Oct.  17, 
1855,  which  he  signed  as  ** Little  Dog.'* 
He  was  killed  in  1867  at  the  battle  of 
Cypress  Hill  between  the  Piegan  and  the 
allied  Crows  and  Atsina,  at  which  time 
he  was  an  old  man.  (c.  t.  ) 

Manyikakhthi  ( Ma-nyi^ -ha-qci\  *  coy- 
ote'). A  subgensof  the  Michirache  or 
Wolf  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238,  1897. 

Manyinka  (* earth  lodge').  A  Kansa 
gens,  the  1st  on  the  Ishtuuga  side  of  the 
tribal  circle.  Its  subgentes  are  Manyinka- 
tanga  and  Manyinkazhinga. 
Barft.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, .  156, 1877.  Ma»yiiika.— 
Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230, 1897.  Ka»yinka- 
saxe.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Natur.,  671,  1885  ('earth- 
lodge  makers ' ) .  Mo-e'-ka-ne-kii'-ihe-ga.— Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.  Koi-ka  nika-ihing-ka.— 
Stubbs,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  25,  1877.  TTjaage 
wakixe.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Toad 
makers'). 

Manyinkainikkashina  ( Ma^yiWka  Vniy- 
k^Ad^^aj  *  earth  people  * ).  A  social  divi- 
sion of  the  Osage. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  235,  1897. 

Kanyinkatanga  {Maf^yinka  taflgay  *  large 
earth ' ) .  A  su&ens  of  the  Manyinka  gens 
of  the  Kansa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Kep.  B.  A. 
J:.,  230,  1897. 


Manyinkatuhuu^e  (Manyin^ka  tu^hu 
udje^i  'lower  part  of  the  blue  earth*). 
A  former  Kansa  village  at  the  mouth  of 
Big  Blue  r.,  Kans. — Dorsev,  Kansa  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Manyinkaihinga  ( MafHtiflkajiflgay  *  small 
earth*).  A  subgens  of  the  Manyinka 
gens  of  the  Kansa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  230,  1897. 

Maniaxdta  (Span.:  kittle  apple',  but 
referring  here  to  Ardostaphyla  manza- 
nUa),  A  reservation  of  640  acres  of  un- 
patented desert  land  occupied  by  59  so- 
called  Mission  Indians,  situated  170  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  s.  Cal. — 
Ind.  Aff.'  Rep.,  175,  1902;  Kelsey,  Rep., 
25,  1906. 

Mansano  ( Span. :  *  apple  tree ' ) .  A  smal  1 
New  Mexican  village  6  m.  n.  w.  of  the 
ruins  of  Quarai  and  about  25  m.  e.  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  which  is  an  old  apple 
orchard  that  probably  dates  from  the 
mission  perioa  prior  to  1676.  Whether 
the  orchard  pertained  to  the  neighboring 
mission  of  Quarai,  or  whether  the  former 
Tigua  settlement  adjacent  to  Manzano  had 
an  independent  mission,  is  not  known. 
A  remnant  of  the  Tigua  now  living  near 
El  Paso  claim  to  have  come  from  this  and 
neighborine  pueblos  of  the  Salinas  coun- 
try. The  aboriginal  name  of  the  pueblo 
near  Manzano  is  unknown.  The  present 
white  villa^  dates  from  1829.  Consult 
Bandelier  m  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  259 
et  seq. ,  1892.  See  Pueblos,  Tanoan,  Tigua. 
KaaMuio.— Abert  quoted  in  Trans.  Am.  Etnnol. 
Soc.,  II,  xciv,  1848.  Manzana.— Pac.  R.  R. Rep.,  iii, 
pt.4,  98,  1866.  Kanxanas.— Parke,  map  N.  Mex., 
1851.    Kanxano.— Edwards,  Campaign,  map,  1847. 

Maon.  An  unidentified  tribe  on  upper 
Cumberland  r.,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century;  perhaps  the  Cherokee,  or 
possibly  the  Shawnee. — Tonti  {ca.  1700) 
m  French,  Hist.  CoU.  La.,  i,  82, 1846. 

Maple  sugar.  In  some  of  the  Eastern 
states  and  parts  of  Canada  the  production 
of  maple  sugar  and  sirup  is  one  of  the 
thriving  industries  of  the  country.  The 
census  statistics  of  1900  show  that  during 
the  year  1899  there  were  made  in  the 
United  States  11,928,770  pounds  of  maple 
sugar  and  2,056,611  gallons  of  sirup. 
The  total  values  of  the  sugar  and  sirup 
for  1899  were  respectively  $1,074,260  and 
$1,562,451.  The  production  of  maple 
sirup  seems  to  have  increased  somewhat, 
while  that  of  maple  sugar  appears  to  have 
declined.  This  industry  is  undoubtedly 
of  American  Indian  origin.  The  earliest 
extended  notice  of  maple  sugar  is  **An 
Account  of  a  sort  of  Suga  r  made  of  the  Juice 
of  the  Maple  in  Canada,"  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  1684-85,  where  it  is  stated  that 
**  the  savages  have  practiced  this  art 
longer  than  any  now  living  among  them 
can  remember."  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1720-21  is  |)rinted^an,J^c- 
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count  of  sugar-making  in  New  En^^land 
by  a  Mr  Dudley.  The  Indian  origin  of 
maple  sugar  is  indicated  also  by  notices  in 
Joutel;  l^fiteau,  who  states  directly  that 
"the  French  make  it  better  than  the 
Indian  women,  from  whom  they  have 
learned  how  to  make  it";  Bossu,  who 
gives  similar  details  about  French  sugar- 
making  in  the  Illinois  country;  and  other 
early  writers.  In  various  parts  of  the 
country  the  term  "Indian  sugar** 
(Canad.  Settlers'  (hiide,  66,  1860)  has 
been  in  use,  affording  further  proof  of  the 
origin  of  the  art  of  making  maple  sugar 
among  the  aborigines.  Some  of  the  In- 
dian names  of  the  trees  from  which  the 
sap  is  obtainediifford  additional  evidence, 
while  maple  sap  and  sugar  apnear  in  the 
myths  and  legends  of  the  Menominee, 
Chippewa,  and  other  tribes.  The  tech- 
nique of  maple-sugar  makmg  also  reveals 
its  Indian  origin,  not  merely  in  the  uten- 
sils employed,  but  also  in  such  devices  as 
straining  through  hemlock  boughs,  cool- 
ing on  the  snow,  etc.  For  maple  sugar 
cooled  on  the  snow  the  Canadian- 
French  dialect  has  a  special  term,  tire, 
besides  a  large  numl)er  of  special  words, 
like  8ucreri€y  *  maple-sugar  Dush*;  toque, 

*  sugar  snowball ' ;  trempeHe^  '  maple-sugar 
sop  ,  etc.  The  English  vocabulary  of 
maple-sugar  terms  is  not  so  numerous. 
Humho  (q.  V. ),  a  New  Hampshire  term  for 

*  maple  sirup,'  is  said  to  he  of  Indian 
origin.  The  details  of  the  evidence  of  the 
Indian  origin  of  this  valuable  food  product 
will  be  found  in  H.  W.  Henshaw,  "Indian 
Origin  of  Maple  Sugar,*'  Am.  Anthrop., 
Ill,  341-351, 1890,  and  Chamberlain,  "The 
Maple  amongst  the  Algonkian  Tribes," 
ibid.,  IV,  39-43,  1891,  and  "Maple  Sugar 
and  the  Indians,"  ibid.,  381-383.  See 
alw)  Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth., 
179,  1794.  (a.f.c.) 

Maqkaanani  (  Mafqkuana^ni,  *  red-tail 
hawk').  A  subphratry  or  gens  of  the 
Menominee.— Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  I,  42,  1896. 

Maquanago.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Potawatonii,  near  Waukesha,  s.  e. 
Wis.,  on  lands  ceded  to  the  Unitt^d  States 
in  1833.— Kovce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Wis.  map,  1899. 

Maquantequat.  A  tribe  or  band  at  war 
with  Maryland  in  1639  (Bozman,  Md.,  ii, 
164,  1837).  The  commis.«ion  t-o  Nicholas 
Hervey,  from  which  Bozman  obtained  his 
information,  does  not  give  the  locality  of 
these  Indians,  but  indicates  that  they  re- 
sided in  the  territory  of  the  colony.  In 
the  Archives  (Proc.  Council,  1636-67, 
363,  1885),  "Indians of  Maquamticough " 
are  mentioned;  these  are  undoubttMlly 
the  same,  but  the  locality  has  not  been 
identified  further  than  that  it  was  on  the 
Eastern  shore.  It  is  possible  they  were 
not  xVlgonquian. 


Bteqnuts.  —  Md.  Archives,  Proc.  Council 
1636-67.87,1886.  Maquamtiooagh.— Ibid.,36.  Ma- 
quantequat.—Bozanan,  Md.,  II,  164, 1837. 

Maquinanoa.  A  Ohumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt  Conception,  Cal., 
in  1542. 

Maquinanoa.  —  Cabrillo  (1512)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1867.  Kaquia.  Kanoa.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863  (mistaken  for  two  vil- 
lages). 

Maquinna.  A  chief  of  the  Mooachaht, 
a  Nootka  tribe,  who  attained  notoriety'  aa 
the  chief  who  captured  the  briff  BftsUm, 
in  Mar.,  1803,  and  massacred  all  of  her 
crew  except  the  blacksmith,  John 
Jewitt,  and  a  sailmaker  named  Thomi>- 
son.  After  being  held  in  captivity  until 
Julv,  1805,  they  were  liberated  by  Capt. 
Hill  of  the  brig  Lydia,  also  of  Boeton. 
The  story  of  the  captivity  of  these  two 
men  was  afterward  extracted  from  Jewitt 
by  Roland  Alsop  of  Middletown,  Conn., 
and  published  m  America  and  Europe. 
A  point  near  the  entrance  of  Nootka  ad. 
is  now  called  Maquinna  pt.  See  Narra- 
tive of  the  Adventures  and  Sufferings"  of 
John  R.  Jewitt,  in  various  editions  from 
1815  to  1869.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Maracook.    See  Maypop, 

Marameg  (from  Man-um-aig,  Chippewa 
for  *  catfish.* — Verwyst).  Evidently  a 
band  or  division  of  the  Chippewa,  which 
seems  to  have  been,  at  the  dawn  of  the 
history  of  the  upper  lake  region,  in  the 
process  of  disintegration.  The  first  notice 
of  them  is  that  given  by  Dablon  in  the  Jes- 
uit Relation  01^670,  at  which  time  they 
resided  on  L.  Superior,  apparently  along 
the  E.  half  of  the  n.  shore.  They  were 
then  in  close  union  with  the  Sauteurs,  or 
Chippewa  of  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Dablon, 
speaking  of  the  Chippewa  of  the  Sault, 
says:  **  These  are  united  with  three  other 
nations,  who  are  more  than  550  persons, 
to  whom  they  granted  like  rights  of  their 
native  country.  .  .  .  These  are  the 
Noguets  who  are  8i)read  along  the  s,  side 
of  L.  Superior,  where  they  are  the  orig- 
inals; and  the  Outchibous  with  the  Mara- 
meg of  the  N.  side  of  the  same  lake,  w^hich 
they  regard  as  their  proper  country.*' 
Here  the  Chippewa  of  the  n.  side  of  the 
lake  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Sault 
Ste  Marie  to  the  same  extent  as  are  the 
Marameg  and  Noquet  The  Chippewa 
settlement  at  the  Sault,  where  the  nsMng 
was  excellent,  seems  to  have  drawn 
thither  the  other  divisions,  as  this  gave 
them  strength  and  control  of  the  rood 
supply.  The  early  notices  of  the  Mara- 
meg and  Noquet  appear  to  indicate  that 
these  two  tribes  became  absorbed  by  the 
Chipi)ewa  and  their  tribal  or  subtribal 
distinction  lost,  but  there  are  reasons 
(see  yoquet  and  Menominee)  for  believing 
that  these  two  peoples  were  identical. 
Tailhan,  in  his  notes  on  Perrot*s  M^moire, 
assumes  without  question  that  the  two 
tribes  were  incorporated  with  the  Chip- 
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Eewa  of  the  Sault,  who  were  distinguished 
y  the  name  Pahouitij^ouchirini.  The 
Marameg  are  nientioneii  under  the  name 
Malaniechs  in  the  Proces-verbal  of  the 
Prise  de  Possession  in  1671  as  present  at 
the  conference  on  that  occasion .  Accord- 
ing to  Shea  they  are  mentioned  in  the  MS. 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1672-73  as  being  near 
the  Mascoutin,  who  were  then  on  Fox 
r..  Wis.  If,  as  supposed,  the  people  of 
this  tribe  are  those  referred  to  by  La 
Chesnaye  (Margr>',  vi,  6)  under  the  name 
'*Malanas  ou  gens  de  la  Barbue,"  they 
must  have  resided  in  1697,  in  part  at  least, 
at  Shau^waumikong  (the  present  Bay- 
field, Wis.),  on  the  h.  shore  of  L.  Su- 
perior. The  attempt  to  identify  them 
with  the  **Miamis  of  Maramek**  men- 
tioned in  a  document  of  1695  (X.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  619)  as  residing  on  Mara- 
mec  (Kalamazoo)  r.,  in  Michigan,  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous.  (  j.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Oena  de  U  Barbue.— La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D^.,  VI,  6, 1886.  MaUmeohi.— Prise  de  Pos- 
eejwlon  (1671),  ibid.,  I,  97,  1875.  Malanae.  — La 
Chesnaye,  op.  cit.  Marameg.— J e.M.  Rel.  1669-70, 
Thwaites  ed..  uv,  133, 1899. 

Haramoydof.  A  former  Dieguetlo  ran- 
cheria  near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal. — Ortega 
(1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i, 
254,  1884. 

Maraton.  A  Chowanoc  village  in  1585 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chowan  r.,  in  Chowan 
CO.,  N.  C. 

llaraton.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Mavaton.— Martin,  N.  C.,  I,  13, 1829.  ,  Waratan.— 
Dutch  map  (1621 )  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  i,  1856. 

Marble.  The  various  forms  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  classed  as 
marbles,  were  used  to  some  extent  by 
the  Indian  tribes  for  carvings,  utensils, 
and  ornaments.  They  include  many  va- 
rieties of  ordinary  marbles  such  as  are 
used  for  building,  as  well  as  the  cave 
forms  known  as  stalactite,  deposited  as 
pendent  masses  by  dripping  water,  and 
stalagmite,  which  is  deposited  by  the 
same  agency  upon  the  floor.  Travertine 
formed  by  rivers  and  springs  is  of  nearly 
identical  character.  These  deposits  fre- 
quentlv  present  handsome  translucent  and 
bande<l  effects.  The  purer,  less  higlily 
colored  varieties  are  sometimes  called 
alabaster  (see  Gifpsum),  and  the  compact, 
beautifully  marked  forms  are  known  as 
onyx.     See  Mines  and  Quarries. 

(w.  H.  H.) 

Maria.  A  Micmac  settlement  in  Maria 
township.  Bona  venture  co.,  Quebec,  con- 
taining 80  Indians  in  1884,  93  in  1904. 

MarUmes.  A  tril)e  mentioned  by  Ca- 
beza  de  Vaca  as  living,  in  1528-34,  "be- 
hind** the  Quevenes,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  Matagorda  bay,  Texas.  The 
people  subsisted  mainly  on  roots  and 
seem  never  to  have  enjoyed  plenty  ex- 
cept in  the  season  of  the  prickly  pears. 
They  ground  the  bones  oi  fish,  mixed 
the  dust  with  water,  and  used  the  paste 


as  food.  They  are  said  to  have  killed 
their  female  infants  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and 
also,  because  of  their  continuefd  warfare, 
to  avoid  the  temptation  of  marrying 
within  their  tribe.  The  rejajion  wnere 
the  Mariames  lived  was  within  the  later 
domain  of  the  Karankawan  tribes,  which 
are  now  extinct  (see  Gatschet,  Karan- 
kawa  Inds.,  46, 1891).  Manzanet  (1670) 
mentions  a  tribe  called  the  Muruam, 
probably  identical  with  this,  and  Orozco 
y  Berra  (Geog.,  303,  1864)  mentions  the 
Mahuamesasa  former  tribe  of  n.e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  which  was  gathered  into  the 
mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  Coahuila, 
in  1699.    These  also  may  be  identical. 

(a.  c.  f.) 
Mahoamea.— Orozco  y  Berra.  op.  cit.  (identical?). 
Mariamet.- Cabeza  ae  Vaca  (1542),  Bandelier 
trans. ,  82, 1906.  Kariaoei.— Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Narr., 
Smith  trans.,  58. 1851.  Mariana.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  I,  802, 1705.  Kariarves.— Cabeza  de  Vaca, 
Narr.,  Smith  trans.,  98, 1871.  Muruam.— Manzanet 
(1690),  MS.,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  Inf  n,  190G (iden- 
tical?). 

Marian.  The  Christian  Hurons,  so 
called  by  their  pagan  brethren  on  account 
of  their  frequent  repetition  of  the  name 
of  Mary.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,   183,  1855. 

MariGopa.  An  important  Yuman  tribe 
which  since  early  in  the  19th  century  has 
lived  with  and  Ijelow  the  Pima  and 
from  about  lat.  35°  to  the  mouth  of  Rio 


MARICOPA   MAN.       (am.  Mus.  NaT.  HiST.  ) 

Gila,  s.  Ariz.  In  1775,  according  to  Gar- 
c^s,  their  rancherias  extended  about  40 
m.  along  the  Gila  from  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Hassayampa  to  the  Agnas  Cali- 
entes,  although  Gan/'s  adds  that  "some 
of  them  are  found  farther  downriver.'* 
They  call  themselves  IHpntsje^  *  people,' 
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Maricopa  being  their  Pima  name. 
Emory  states  that  they  have  moved  grad- 
ually from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  their 
present  location  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
Pima,  Carson  having  found  them,  as  late 
as  1826,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  They 
joined  the  Pima,  whose  language  they  do 
not  understand,   for  mutual  protection 


MARICOPA  WOMAN. 


NAT.  MlBT.) 


against  their  kindred,  but  enemies,  tne 
Yuma,  and  the  two  have  ever  since  lived 
peaceably  together.  In  1775  the  Mari- 
copa and  the  Yuma  were  at  war,  and  as 
late  as  1857  the  latter,  with  some  Mohave 
and  Yavapai,  attacked  the  Maricopa  near 
Maricopa  Wells,  s.  Ariz.,  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  Pima  the  Maricopa  routed  the 
Yuma  and  their  allies,  90  of  the  93  Yuma 
warriors  being  killed.  After  this  disaster 
the  Yuma  never  ventured  so  far  up  the 
Gila.  Heintzelman  states,  probably  cor- 
rectly, that  the  Maricopa  are  a  branch  of 
the  Cuchan  (Yuma  proper),  from  whom 
they  8eparate<l  on  the  occasion  of  an  elec- 
tion of  chiefs  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,  1857).  Like  the  Pima,  the  Mari- 
copa are  agriculturists,  and  in  habits  and 
customs  are  generally  similar  to  them. 
Venegas  ( Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  182, 185, 192, 1759) 
states  that  about  6,000  Pima  and  Coco- 
maricopa  lived  on  Gila  r.  in  1742,  and  that 
they  extended  also  to  the  Salado  and  the 
Verde;  they  are  also  said  to  have  had 
some  rancherias  on  the  w.  side  of  Colo- 
rado r.,  in  a  valley  36  leagues  long. 
Garc^s  estimated  the  population  at  3,0& 
in  1775.  There  were  only  350  under  the 
Pima  school  superintendent,  Arizona,  in 
1905. 

By  act  of  Feb.  28,  1859,  a  reservation 
was  set  apart  for  the  Maricopa  and  the 


Pima  on  Gila  r.,  Ariz. ;  this  was  enlarged 
by  Executive  order  of  Aug.  31,  1876;  re- 
voked and  other  lands  set  apart  by  Execu- 
tive order  of  June  14,  1879;  enlarged  by 
Executive  orders  of  May  5,  1882,  and 
Nov.  15, 1883.  No  treaty  was  ever  made 
with  them. 

The  following  rancherias  and  other  set- 
tlements at  different  periods  are  judged, 
from  their  situation,  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Maricopa  tribe:  Aicatum,  Amot^ue, 
Aopomue,  A(^ui,  Aquimundurech,  Antu- 
toc,  Atiahigui,  Aycate,  Baguiburisac,  Ca- 
borh,  Caborica,  Cant,  Choutikwuchik, 
Coat,  Cocoigui,  Cohate,  Comarchdut,  Cua- 
buridurch,  Cudurimuitac,  Dueztumac, 
Gohate,     Guias,     Hinama,     Hiyayulge, 


MARICOPA  YOUNO   MAN   AND   WOMAN 

Hueso  Parado  (in  part),  Khauwesheta- 
wes,  Kwatchampedau,  Norchean,  Noeca- 
ric,  Oitac,  Ojiataibues,  Pipiaca,  Pitaya, 
Binconada,  Sacaton,  San  Bernardino,  §sn 
Geronimo,  San  Martin,  San  Rafael,  San- 
tiago, Sasabac,  Shobotarcham,  Sibogoida, 
Sibrepue,  Sicoroidag,  Soenadut,  Stucabi- 
tic,  Sudac,  Sudacsasaba,   Tadeo  Vaqui, 
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Tahapit,  Toa,  Toaedut,  Tota,  Tuburch, 
Tubarh,  Tubutavia,  Tucavi,  Tucsani,  Tuc- 
sasic,  Tuesapit,  Tumac,  Tuquiean,  Tuto- 
magoidag,  Uparch,  Upasoitac,  Uitorrum, 
Urchaoztac,  and  Yayahaye.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Atohihwa'.-Gatflchet,  Yuma-Spr.,  ii,  123,  1877 
(Yavapai  name).  A'wp-paj>a. — Grossman,  Pima 
and  Papago  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1871  (Pima  name). 
Oooamarioopa.— Kino  {ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8.,  I,  349, 1866.  Gooomareoopper.—Pattic,  Pers. 
Narr.,92,1833.  Cooomari.— Carver,  Travels,  map, 
1778.  Gooomarioopas. — D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept., 
1746.  Oooomariaepaa.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquista.  361,  1742.  Goooiniraoopaa.~Hughe8, 
Donfphan^s  Exped.,  220-1, 1848.  Cokomarioopas.— 
D'AnvlUe,  map  N.  A.  (Bolton's  ed.),  1762.  Oo- 
maniopa.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt  2,  406, 
1748.  Comarioopaa.— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763),  24, 
103, 1863.    Ooro  Harikopa.— Eastman,  map  (1863)  in 


Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25,  1854.  Mapioo- 
pat.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  520,  1878. 
Maraoopa.— Cooke   in  Emory,  Recon.,  561,  1848. 


Hareoopaa.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War.  67,  1860, 
Maricopa.— Emory,  Recon.,  89, 1848.    Kii 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  221,  1848. 


Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  297,  301,  1759.  Oxaraa.— 
Zarate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629),  Rel..  in  Land  of  Sun- 
shine, 106,  Jan.  1900  (probably  identical).  Ozar- 
rar. — Bandelier  (after  Salmeron)in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  ni,  110, 1890.  P(-p^— A.  Hrdlicka,  inf  n, 
1905  (own  name).  Pipit^e.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 
N.  A.,  160, 1885  ( •  people ' :  own  name) .  Si-ke-na.— 
White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  1875,  B.  A.E.  (Apache 
name  for  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa:  *  living 
in  sand  houses,'  from  Apache  sai  'sand,'  ki  'house^, 


Yuma-Spr.,  86,  1886  (Yavapai  name).  Tohihogi- 
■at.— Ibid.  (Havasupai  name).  Widshi  itikapa.— 
Ibid.,  S7I,  1886  (Tonto  name;  also  applied  to  Pima 
and  Papago). 

Marin.  A  chief  of  the  Licatiut,  appar- 
ently a  band  or  village  of  the  Gallinomero, 
about  the  present  San  Hafael,  Marin  co., 
Cal.,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
The  Spanish  accounts  relating  to  him  are 
conflicting.  According  to  the  most  defi- 
nite authority  he  was  defeated  and  cap- 
tured in  battle  with  Spanish  troops  in  1815 
or  1816  and  carried  to  San  Francisco,  but 
escaped  and  resumed  hostilities  from  his 
refuge  place  on  the  Marin  ids.  He  was 
retaken  in  1824,  and  accepting  his  fate, 
retired  to  San  Kafael  mission,  where  he 
died  in  1834,  or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, as  late  as  1848.  The  county  takes 
its  name  from  him.  See  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  VII,  1886-1890. 

Maringoman's  Castle.  A  palisaded  vil- 
lage, so  named  after  a  Waoranec  chief 
who  occupied  it  in  1635,  formerly  on  Mur- 
derer's cr.,  at  Bloom inggrove,  "Ulster  co., 
N.  Y.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  94, 
1872. 

Kariposan  Family  (adapted  from  Span. 
maripomy  *  butterfly,'  the  name  of  a  coun- 
ty in  California).  The  name  applied  by 
Powell  to  a  linguistic  stock  of  Indians, 
generally  known  as  Yokuti*,  in  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  Cal.  Their  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  lower  Sierra  Nevada  to 
the  Coast  ran^,  and  from  mounts  Pinos 
and  Tehachapi  to  Fresno  and  Chowchilla 
re.    A  separate  body  dwelt  in  the  n.,  in 


a  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  San 
Joaquin,  between  Tuolumne  and  Cala- 
veras rs.,  about  the  site  of  Stockton. 
These  were  the  Cholovone.  The  Coco- 
noon,  said  to  have  been  Mariposan,  occu- 
pied an  area  within  the  limits  of  Moque- 
lumnan  territory. 

Physically  the  southern  members  of 
this  family,  from  Kaweah  and  Tule  rs. 
and  from  Tejon,  are  very  similar  to  the 
Yuman  tribes  of  s.  California.  They  are 
fairly  tall  (169  cm.)  and  rather  short- 
headed  (cephalic  index  82  to  83).  Their 
superficial  appearance  is  rather  similar  to 
that  of  the  tribes  of  central  California. 
They  are  not  infrequently  fat  (Boaa  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xliv,  261-9, 1896) . 

Their  houses,  especially  those  in  the 
plains,  were  generally  made  of  tules,  and 
were  often  erected  in  rows,  a  village  of 
the  tribes  about  Tulare  lake  consisting  of 
a  row  of  such  houses  united  into  one. 
These  long  communal  houses  had  an  en- 
trance and  a  fireplace  for  each  family. 
Earth-covered  sweat-houses  were  also 
built.  Their  implements  and  utensils 
were  generally  ruae;  the  workingof  wood 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few 
objects,  such  as  bows  and  pipes,  true 
wood  carving  not  being  practisea.  Their 
bows  were  of  two  types,  one  used  for  war 
and  one  for  the  hunt.  Some  of  the  tribes 
made  a  very  crude  and  undecorated  pot- 
tery similar  to  that  of  their  Shoshonean 
neighbors  of  the  mountains,  which  is  the 
only  occurrence  of  pottery  in  central  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  art  is  probably  a  recent 
acquisition.  The  women  were  proficient 
basket  makers,  their  product  being  pre- 
dominantly of  the  coiled  type.  Shapes 
with  a  flat  top  and  restricted  opening  are 
characteristic  of  this  region  and  of  the 
Shoshoneans  imme<liately  to  the  e. 

The  social  organization  of  the  tribes 
was  very  simple,  with  no  trace  of  totem- 
ism  or  of  any  gentile  system.  Prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  extended  only  to  actually 
known  blood  relationships,  entirely  irre- 
spective of  groups.  Chieftainship  tended 
to  l)e  hereditary  in  the  male  line.  The 
groups,  or  tribes,  had  more  solidarity 
than  elsewhere  in  California,  as  is  shown 
by  the  occurrence  of  well-recognized 
names  for  the  tribes.  Hostilities  were 
occasionally  carried  on  between  groups  or 
with  Shoshonean  tribes,  but  in  general 
the  tribes  were  peaceful  and  fnendly, 
even  with  their  neighbors  speaking  alien 
languages.  An  initiation  ceremony  for 
young  men  consisted  of  a  period  of  prepa- 
ration followed  by  an  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  a  decoction  of  jimson  weed.  A 
puberty  ceremony  for  girls  was  not  prac- 
tised .  The  tabus  and  restrictions  appl  ied 
chiefly  to  childbirth  and  death.  Death 
was  followed  by  singing,  dancing,  and 
wailing.    The  body  was  buried  or  burned, 
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the  practice  varying  with  the  different 
tribes;  the  property  of  the  deceased  was 
destroyed,  nis  house  burned,  and  his 
name  tabued.  There  was  an  elaborate 
annua?  mourning  ceremony  for  the  dead 
of  the  year,  which  took  place  about  a 
large  fire  in  which  much  property  was 
consumed.  This  ceremony,  whicli  has 
b^n  described  as  the  Dance  of  the  Dead, 
was  followed  by  dancing  of  a  festive  char- 
acter. 

The  Mariposan  Indians  w^ere  encoun- 
tered by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  their  set- 
tlement m  California,  and  with  the  other 
tribes  of  San  Joaquin  valley  were  gener- 
ally known  as  Tularenos,  etc.,  from  the 
name  of  the  lakes  and  of  San  Joaquin  r., 
which  during  the  Mission  period  bore  the 
name  Rio  de  los  Tulares.  No  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  group  seems  to 
have  come  under  the  control  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries,  but  there  was  some 
intercourse  and  trade  between  the  con- 
verted Indians  of  the  coast  regions  and 
the  Mariposan  tribes  of  the  interior.  The 
Cholovone,  Chukchansi,  Tachi,  Telamni, 
and  other  tribes  were,  however,  at  least 
in  part,  settled  at  San  Antonio,  San  Juan 
Bautista,  and  other  miasions. 

On  the  sudden  overrunning  of  their 
country  by  the  whites  after  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California,  the  Indians  of 
this  family  were  either  friendly  or  unable 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  The 
Kaweah  river  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  hostile  to  the  Americans,  but 
no  general  Indian  war  took  place  in  their 
territory,  and  treaties  were  made  with 
all  the  tribes  in  1851,  by  which  they 
ceded  the  greater  part  of  their  territory 
(Roycein  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  1900). 
Many  of  the  northern  tribes  were  soon 
gathered  on  the  Fresno  River  res.,  ne^r 
Madera,  and  the  southern  tril>es  atTejon; 
but  the  former  was  abandone<l  in  1859  and 
the  latter  in  1864.  The  Indians  at  Tejon 
were  removed  to  Tule  r.,  where,  after  an- 
other removal,  the  present  Tule  River 
res.  was  set  apart  for  them  in  1873  and 
occupied  in  1876.  The  Indians  of  this 
reservation,  ma^tly  from  Tejon  and  from 
Tule  and  Kaweah  rs.,  numbered  154 
in  1905.  North  of  Tule  r.  the  remaining 
Indians  of  this  stock  now  live  in  and  near 
their  old  homes;  their  numbers  have 
greatly  decreased  and  are  not  accurately 
known,  while  the  Cholovone  seem  to  be 
extinct. 

About  40  tribes,  each  of  about  the  nu- 
merical size  of  a  village  community,  but 
possessing  a  distinct  dialect,  constituted 
the  Yokuts  or  Mariposan  family.  Al)out 
half  of  these  are  now  extinct.  These 
tribes,  according  to  information  furnished 
by  Dr  A.  L.  Kroel>er,  were  the  Cholovone, 
or,  morecorrectIv,Chulanlni,abontStock- 
ton;  the  Chaushila,  Chukchansi,  Talinchi 


(properly  Dalinchi),  Heuchi,  Toltichi, 
Pitkachi,  Iloyima,  Tumna  (Dumna),  and 
Kechayi,  on  San  Joaquin  r.  and  n.  to 
Chowchilla  r.;  the  Kassovo  (Gashowu), 
on  Dry  cr.;  the  Choinimni,  Michahai, 
Chukaimina,  Iticha  (Aiticha),  Toikhicbi, 
Wechikhit,  Nutunutu,  Wimilchi,  Apiachi, 
and  perhaps  the  Kochiyali,  on  Kings  r.; 
the  Tachi,  Chunut,  and  Wowol,  on  Tulare 
lake,  and  the  Tulamni  and  a  tril)e  remem- 
bered only  as  K  homtinin  ( *  southerners ' ) 
on  the  smaller  lakes  to  the  b.  ;  the  Kawia 
(Gawia),  Yokol  or  Yokod,  Wikchamni, 
Wowolasi,  Telamni,  and  Choinok,  on 
Kaweah  r. ;  and  the  Yaudanchi,  Bokni- 
nuwad,  Kumachisi,  Koyeti,  Paleuyami, 
Truhohavi,  and  Yauelmani,  on  the 
streams  from  Tule  r.  to  Kern  r. 

Names  given  as  if  of  Yokuts  tribes,  but 
which  may  be  place  names  or  may  refer 
to  Shoshonean  or  other  grouj^s,  are  Carise, 
Caruana,  Chelwntes,  Cheticnewafih,  Hole- 
clame,  Holmiuk,  Lenahuon,  Montotos, 
Nonous,  Sohonut,  and  Tatagua;  also,  en- . 
tirely  unidentifiable,  Amonce,  Kdweds, 
Nelcelchumnee,  Noketotra  or  Nutrecho 
or  Pohonatri,  Nopthrinthres,  Oponoche, 
and  Ptolme. 

Mariposa.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soe.  Lond., 
84, 1856.  MaripoMn.— Powel>  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
90.  1891.  NoachM— €ortez  ±1199)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  8,  120.  1850.  Noohe.— Garo^  (1776), 
Diary,  279  et  seq.,  1900.  Nooki.— Font  (1777),  map. 
ill  Gnrei%,  ibid.  Yocut— Bancroft,  Native  Races, 
1,  457.  Ih74.  YolcuU.— Powers  in  Oont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  ni,  369,  1877. 

Marmafece.  Reported  by  some  old 
Lummi  as  an  extinct  tribe  on  Puget  ed.. 
Wash.,  in  about  the  habitat  of  their  own 
people,  by  whom  they  may  have  been  ex- 
terminated. They  are  also  said  to  have 
killed  three  white  men  before  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  country  bv  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  or  the  arrival  of  the  first  ships. 
Mar-ma-«coe.— FiUhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 327, 

Marraoou.     A  town  and  tribe,  probably 

^  Timuquanan,  situated,  in  1564, 40  ieagrues 

s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  St  Johns  r.,  Fla. — 

Laudonni(ire(1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 

T^.,  n.  s.,  279,  1869. 

Marriage.  Except  that  marital  unions 
depend  everywhere  on  economic  con- 
siderations, there  is  such  diversity  in  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  natives  of  North 
America  that  no  general  description  will 
apply  beyond  a  single  great  cultural 
group. 

The  Eskimo,  except  those  tribes  of 
Alaska  that  have  been  leil  to  imitate  the 
institutions  of  neighboring  tribes  of  alien 
stocks,  have  no  clan  organization.  Ac- 
cordingly the  choice  of  a  mate  is  barred 
only  by  specified  degrees  of  kinship.  In- 
terest and  convenience  govern  the  selec- 
tion. The  youth  looks  for  a  competent 
housewife,  the  girl  for  a  8kille<l  hunter. 
There  is  no  wedding  ceremony.  The  man 
obtains  the  parents*  consent,' presents  his 
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wife  with  garments,  and  the  marriage  is 
consummated.  Frequently therearechild 
betrothals,  but  these  are  not  considered 
binding.  Monogamy  is  prevalent,  as  the 
support  of  several  wives  is  possible  only 
for  the  expert  hunter.  Divorce  is  as  in- 
formal as  marriage;  either  party  may 
leave  the  other  on  the  slight€at  pretext, 
and  may  remarry.  The  husband  may 
discard  a  shrewish  or  miserly  wife,  and 
the  wife  may  abandon  her  husband  if  he 
maltreats  her  or  fails  to  provide  enough 
food.  In  such  cases  the  children  generally 
remain  with  the  mother. 

On  the  N.  VV.  coast  marriage  between 
members  of  the  same  clan  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. The  negotiations  are  usually 
carried  on  bjr  the  jmrents.  The  Kwakiutl 
purchases  with  his  wife  the  rank  and 
privil^esof  her  family,  to  be  surrendered 
later  by  her  father  to  the  children  with 
interest,  depending  on  the  number  of  off- 
spring. Wnen  the  debt  is  paid  the  father 
nias  redeemed  his  daughter,  and  the 
marriage  is  annulled  unless  the  husband 
renews  his  payment.  Among  the  other 
tribes  of  the  group  an  actual  sale  of  the 
girl  is  rare.  The  Tlingit,  Tsimshian, 
coast  Salish,  and  Bellacoola  send  gifts  to 
the  girPs  parents;  but  presents  of  nearly 
equal  or  even  superior  value  are  returned. 
Monogamy  predominates.  In  case  of  sep- 
aration Salish  parents  divide  their  chil- 
dren according  to  special  agreement. 
Among  the  Thngit,  Haida,  Tsimshian, 
and  Heiltsuk  the  children  always  belong 
to  the  mother.  If  a  husband  expels  his 
wife  from  caprice  he  must  return  her 
dowry;  if  she  has  been  unfaithful  he 
keeps  the  dowry  and  may  demand  his 
wedding  gifts. 

On  the  lower  Pacific  coast  the  clan 
system  disappears.  The  regulations  of 
the  Indians  of  California  vary  consider- 
ably. Some  tribes  have  real  purchase 
of  women;  others  ratify  the  marriage 
merely  by  an  exchange  of  gifts.  Polyg- 
amy IS  rare.  Divorce  is  easily  accom- 
plished at  the  husband's  wish,  and  where 
wives  are  bought  the  purchase  money  is 
refunded.  A  raong  the  H  upa  the  husband 
can  claim  only  half  of  his  payment  if  he 
keeps  the  children.  Wintun  men  seldom 
expel  their  wives,  but  slink  away  from 
home*  leaving  their  families  behind. 

The  Pueblos,  representing  a  much 
higher  stage  of  culture,  show  very  differ- 
ent marriage  conditions.  The  clan  organ- 
ization is  developed,  there  is  no  purchase, 
and  the  marriage  is  arrange<l  by  the  par- 
ents or  independently  by  the  young  cou- 
ple. The  ZuP.i  lover,  after  bringing  ac- 
ceptable gifts,  is  adopted  as  a  son  by  the 
father  of  his  betrothed,  and  married  life 
begins  in  her  home.  She  is  thus  mistress 
of  the  situation ;  the  children  are  hers,  and 
she  can  order  the  husband  from  the  house 
should  occasion  arise. 


Of  the  Plains  Indians  some  had  the 
gentile  system,  while  others  lacked  it  com- 
pletely. They  seem  to  have  practised 
polygamy  more  commonly,  the  younger 
sisters  of  a  first  wife  being  potential  wives 
of  the  husband.  Among  the  Pawnee  and 
the  Siksika  the  essential  feature  of.  the 
marriage  ceremony  was  the  presentation 
of  gifts  to  the  girl's  parents.  In  case  of 
elopement  the  subsequent  presentation 
of  gifts  legitimized  the  marriage  and  re- 
moved the  disgrace  which  would  other- 
wise attach  to  the  girl  and  her  family 
( Grinnell) .  The  men  had  absolute  power 
over  their  wives,  and  separation  and 
divorce  were  common.  The  Hidatsa, 
Kiowa,  and  Omaha  had  no  purchase.  The 
women  ha<l  a  higher  social  position,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  girls  were  consulted. 
Wives  could  leave  cruel  husbands.  Each 
consort  could  remarry  and  the  children 
were  left  in  the  custody  of  their  mother 
or  their  paternal  grandmother.  Separa- 
tion was  never  accompanied  by  any 
ceremony. 

East  of  the  Mississippi  the  clan  and  gen- 
tile systems  were  most  highly  developed. 
The  rules  against  marriage  within  the  clan 
or  gens  were  strictly  enforced.  Descent  of 
name  and  proj^erty  was  in  the  female  line 
among  the  Iroquoian,  Muskhogean,  and 
s.  E.  Algonquian  tribes,  but  in  the  male 
line  among  the  Algonquians  of  the  n. 
and  w.  Among  some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Creeks,  female  descent  did  not  prevent 
the  subjection  of  women.  As  a  rule, 
however,  women  had  clearly  defined 
rights.  Gifts  took  the  place  of  purchase. 
Courtship  was  practically  alike  in  all  the 
Atlantic  tribes  of  the  Algonquian  stock; 
though  the  young  men  sometimes  man- 
aged the  matter  themselves,  the  parents 
generally  arranged  the  match.  A  Dela- 
ware mother  would  bring  some  game 
killed  by  her  son  to  the  girl's  relatives 
and  receive  an  appropriate  gift  in  return. 
If  the  marriage  was  agreed  uf)on,  presents 
of  this  kind  were  cx^ntinued  for  a  long 
time.  A  Delaware  husband  could  put 
away  his  wife  at  pleasure,  especially  if  she 
had  no  children,  and  a  woman  could  leave 
her  husband.  The  Hurons  and  the  Iro- 
quois had  a  perfect  matriarchate,  which 
limited  freedom  of  choice.  Proposals 
made  to  the  girl's  mother  were  submitted 
by  her  to  the  women's  council,  whose 
decision  was  final  among  the  Ilurons. 
Iroquois  unions  were  arranged  by  the 
mothers  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  couple.  Polygamy  was  permissi- 
ble for  a  Huron,  but  forbidden  to  the 
Iroquois.  Divorce  was  discreditable,  but 
could  easily  be  effected.  The  children 
went  with  the  mother. 

Monogamy  is  thus  found  to  be  the 
prevalent  form  of  marriage  throughout 
the  continent.  The  economic  factor  is 
everywhere  potent,  but  an  actual  pur- 
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chase  is  not  common.  The  marriage  bond 
is  loose,  and  may,  with  few  exceptions, 
be  dissolved  by  the  wife  as  well  as  by  the 
husband.  The  cnildren  generally  stay 
with  their  mother,  and  always  do  in  tribes 
having  maternal  clans.  See  Adopiiorif 
Captives,  Child  lifey  Clan  and  Gens,  Gov- 
ernment, Kinship,  Women. 

Consult  Crantz,  History  of  Greenland, 
1767;  Boas,  Central  Eskimo,  1888;  Nel- 
son, Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,  1899; 
Krause,  Tlinkit-Indianer,  1885;  Boas, 
Reps,  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.  to  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  1889-98;  Powers,  Tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1877;  J.  O.  Dorsey,  (1)  Omaha 
Sociol<^y,  1884;  (2)  Siouan  Sociology, 
1897;  Farrand,  Basis  of  American  His- 
tory, 1904;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archaiol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 
1903;  Mooney,  Calendar  Hist.  .Kiowa, 
1900;  Grinnell,  (1 )  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
1892,  (2)  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889; 
Cushing,  Adventures  in  Zufli,  Century 
Mag.,  1883;  Powell,  Wyandot  Govern- 
ment, 1881;  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, 1851;  Heckewelder,  Hist.  Man- 
ners and  Customs  Indian  Nations,  1876; 
Voth  in  Am.  Anthit>p.,  ii,  no.  2,  1900; 
Owen,  Musquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt  3, 
1905;  Kroel)er  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  xvui,  pt.  1,  1902;  Holm,  Descr. 
New  Sweden,  1834.       (r.  h.  l.     l.  f.) 

Marriskintom.  A  village  marked  on 
Esnauts  and  Rapilly's  map  of  1777  on  the 
E.  side  of  lower  Scioto  r.  in  Ohio.  It 
may  have  belonged  to  the  Shawnee  or  to 
the  Delawares,  and  is  distinct  from  Mus- 
kingum, (j.  M.  ) 

Martha's  Vineyard  Indians.  Martha's 
Vineyard  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  calle<l  by  the  Indians  Nope, 
or  Capawac.  These  may  have  been  the 
names  of  tribes  on  the  island  and  the 
smaller  islands  adjacent.  The  Indians 
thereon  were  subject  to  the  Wampanoag 
and  were  very  numerous  at  the  i)eriod  of 
the  first  settlement,  but  their  dialect  dif- 
fered from  those  on  the  mainland.  They 
seem  not  to  have  suffered  by  the  great 
pestilence  of  1617.  In  1642  they  were 
estimated  at  1,500.  The  May  hews  car- 
ried on  active  missionary  work  among 
them  and  succeeded  in  Bringing  nearly 
all  of  them  under  church  regulations  and 
secured  their  friendship  in  King  Philip's 
war.  In  1698  thev  were  reduced  to 
about  1,000,  in  7  villages:  Nashanekam- 
muck,  Ohkonkemme,  Seconchqut,  Gay 
Head,  Sanchecantacket  or  Edgartown, 
Nunnepoag,  and  Chaubaijueduck.  In 
1764  there  were  only  313  remaining,  and 
alx>ut  this  time  tliey  began  to  inter- 
marry with  negroes,  and  the  mixed  race 
increased  8o  that  in  1807  there  were  about 
360,  of  whom  onlv  about  40  were  of  pure 
blood.     At  that  time  they  lived  in  5  vil- 


lages on  or  near  the  main  island,  the 
majority  being  at  Gay  Head.  Soon 
thereafter  they  ceased  to  have  any  sepa- 
rate enumehvtion  as  Indians.  (j.  m.) 
Yineyard  Indian*.— A Iden  (1797)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Lst  s.,  V,  .56.  1816. 

Martines.  A  small  village  on  Torres 
res.,  under  the  Mission  agency,  s.  Cal. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1904. 

Martonghqnannk.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Matta- 
pony  r.,  in  Caroline  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Maryehkenwikingh  (from  Men*achkha- 
tvik'ink,  *  at  his  fenced  or  fortified  hoose,' 
referring,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  the  resi- 
dence 01  the  sachems. — Tooker) .  A  vil- 
lage formerly  on  the  site  of  Re<l  Hook, 
in  what  is  now  the  twelfth  ward  of  Brook- 
lyn, Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  Canarsee 
territory. 

MArechhawieck.— Treaty  of  1645  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII.  18,  1881.  Marechkawiok.— Doc.  of  1643 
quoted  by  Tooker.  Algonq.  6er.,  ii,  10,  1901. 
Marechkawieok.— Doc.of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hbt..  xiv,  56,  18S3.  Karyohkenwikiiiffh.^Deed  of 
1637,  ibid.,  5.  Mereohkawiok.— Doc.  of  1645  cited 
by  Tooker,  op.  oit.  Merrakwiok.— Doc.  of  1648 
cited  by  Tooker,  ibid. 

Marysiohe.  A  small  Opata  settlement 
in  Sonora,  Mexico. — Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  72,  1904. 

Masaoanvi.  A  small  Opata  settlement 
in  Sonora,  Mexico. — Hrtilicka  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  72,  1904. 

Ma8ao*8  Village.  A  former  Potawatomi 
village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tippecanoe  r., 
in  the  n.  e.  part  of  Fulton  co.,  Ind.,  on  a 
reservation  sold  in  1836.  The  name  is 
also  written  Mosack.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Masamacnsh.  A  name  of  Hood's 
salmon  {Salmo  hoodH),  found  in  the 
fresh-water  lakes  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 
Canada  (Rep.  U.  S.  Com.  Fish.,  1872-73, 
p.  159) :  from  masamegos  or  masamekus, 
a  name  of  the  salmon-trout  in  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Cree  dialects  of  Algonquian. 
The  word  signifies,  *like  a  trout,'  from 
namehis;  *  trout,'  and  the  prefix  mag-, 
which  has  somewhat  the  force  of  the 
English  sufiix  -ish.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Mascalonge.     See  Maskinonge. 

Masohal.  A  Chumashan  village  given  in 
Cabrillo's  Narrative  as  on  San  Lucas  id., 
Cal.,  in  1542;  located  on  Santa  Cruz  id. 
by  Taylor  in  1863  and  by  San  Buenaven- 
tura Indians  in  1884. 

Kasohal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 
Mat-to^.— HcnHhaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.A.E..1884.  lIa3tul.^-Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542).  In 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857. 

Mascoming.  A  Weapomeioc  village,  in 
1585,  on  the  north  shore  of  Albemarle  sd., 
in  Chowan  co.,  N.  C,  adjoining  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Chowanoc.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Kasooming.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map.  repr. 
1819.    Kusoamunfe.— Lane  (1586),  ibid.,  i.  87. 

Mascovteni  ( *  little  prairie  people,'  from 
mushita  (Fox)  or  mashcodi  (Chippewa), 
'  prairie' ;  ens,  diminutiveending.  By  the 
Hurons  they  were  called  Afisi^aeronon, 
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*Fire  people,'  and  by  the  French  *  Nation 
du  Feu.'  Theee  last  names  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  a  mistranslation  of  the  Algon- 
quian  term.  In  the  Chippewa  dialect 
*fire'  iBishkoley  and  might  easily  be  substi- 
tuted for  mashkodiy  'prairie').  A  term 
used  by  tpme  early  waiters  in  a  collective 
and  indefinite  sense  to  designate  the  A  Igon- 
quian  tribes  Uving  on  the  prairies  of  Wis- 
consin and  Illinois;  La  Salle  even  includes 
some  bands  of  Sioux  underthe  name.  The 
name  {Mashkdiens)  is  at  present  applied 
by  the  Potawatomi  to  tnat  part  of  the 
tribe  officially  known  as  the  **  Prairie 
band"  and  formerly  residing  on  the 
prairies  of  n.  Illinois.  The  modern 
Foxes  use  the  term  Muskut^wa  to 
designate  themselves,  the  Wea,  Pianka- 
shaw,  Peoria,  and  Kaskaskia,  on  account 
of  their  former  residence  on  the  prairies 
of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Gallatin  was  not 
inclined  to  consider  them  a  distinct  tribe, 
and  Schoolcraft  was  of  the  opinion  that 
they,  together  with  the  Kickapoo,  were 
parts  of  one  tribe.  It  is  averted  by  the 
Jesuit  Allouez  that  the  Kickapoo  and 
Kitchigami  spoke  the  same  Algonquian 
dialect  as  the  Mascoutens.  Gallatin  says 
the  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoo  ** speak 
precisely  t hesame language. "  Thei r close 
association  with  the  Kickapoo  would  indi- 
cate an  ethnic  relation.  According  to  an 
Ottawa  tradition  recorded  by  Schoolcraft 
there  was  at  an  early  day  a  tribe  known 
as  Assegun  (q.  v.),  or  Bone  Indians,  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac. 
These,  after  a  severe  contest,  wete  driven 
by  the  Ottawa  into  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  as  far  as  Grand  r.  During  this 
war  on  the  eastern  shore  of  L.  Michigan 
the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  who  had  con- 
federated with  them,  l>ecame  involved  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  people  known  as  Mush- 
kodainsug  (or  Mascoutens).  From  this 
period,  according  to  the  tradition,  the 
Ass^un  and  Mascoutens  were  confeder- 
ates, and  were  driven  still  farther  south- 
ward in  the  peninsula,  after  which  they 
are  lost  to  the  tradition,  except  that  it 
attributes  to  them  the  well  known  ** gar- 
den beds"  of  southwestern  Michigan. 
Although  this  tradition  stands  to  a  large 
extent  alone,  it  is  possibly  not  wholly  im- 
supported.  The  chief  items  which  seem 
to  accord  with  it  are  the  close  relations 
between  theMascoutensand  the  Sauk,  who 
are  known  to  have  resided  at  an  early 
period  in  the  lower  Michigan  peninsula, 
whence  they  passed  intoWisconsin,  where 
the  two  tribes  were  found  closely  asso- 
ciated; and  the  statement  by  Denonville 
(N.Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  378)  thatCham- 
plain,  in  1612,  found  (heard  of)  the  peo- 
ple of  this  tribe  residing  at  Sakinan,  or 
Saginaw  bay.  To  the  same  locality  have 
the  Sauk  been  traced.  Although  the  evi- 
dence is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is 


probable  that  this  tribe  entered  Wisconsin 
from  southern  Michigan,  passing  around 
the  southern  end  of  L.  Michigan. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Mascoutens  is 
by  Champlain,  in  1616,  under  the  name 
Asistagueroiion  (QCuvres,  iv,  58,  1870); 
on  his  map  (v,  1384)  he  locates  them, 
underthe  name  Assistagueronons,  beyond 
and  s.  of  L.  Huron,  L.  Michigan  being 
unknown  to  him.  He  says  the  Ottawa 
were  then  at  war  with  them.  Sagard 
(1636)  places  them  nine  or  ten  days 
journey  w.  of  the  s.  end  of  Georgian  bay 
(Hist,  du  Canada,  194, 1866).  According 
to  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  they  were 
then  at  war  with  the  Neuters,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Ottawa.  The  fi  rst  actual  con- 
tact of  the  French  with  the  Mascoutens  of 
which  there  is  any  record  was  the  visit 
of  Perrot  to  their  village  near  Fox  r.  Wis. , 
previous  to  1669.  Winsor  (Cartier  to 
Frontenac,  152)  says  Nicolet  visited  their 
village  in  1634.  That  he  passed  up  Fox  r. , 
probably  to  the  portage,  is  doubtless  true, 
but  that  he  visited  the  Mascoutens  is  not 
positively  known,  as  it  is  stated  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1646  that  up  to  that 
time  they  had  seen  no  European,  and 
that  the  name  of  God  had  not  reached 
them.  They  were  visited  in  1670  by 
Allouesi  and  in  1673  by  Marquette,  both 
finding  them  in  their  village  near  the  port- 
age between  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rs.,  living 
in  close  relation  with  the  Miami  and  the 
Kickapoo.  After  the  visit  by  Marquette 
they  are  mentioned  by  Hennepin,  who 
places  them  in  1680  on  L.  Winnebago; 
though  Membr^  at  the  same  date  locates 
at  least  a  part  of  thQ  tribe  and  some  of 
the  Foxes  on  Milwaukee  r.  Marest, 
writing  in  1712,  says  that  a  short  time 
previous  thereto  they  had  formed  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wabash,  or  more  likely  at  Old  Fort 
Massac,  whose  occupants  had  suffered 
greatly  from  contagious  disorders.  In 
the  same  year  the  upper  Mascoutens  and 
the  Kickapoo  joined  the  Foxes  against 
the  French.  In  the  same  year  the  Pot- 
awatomi and  other  northern  tribes  made 
a  combined  attack  on  the  Mascoutens 
and  Foxes  at  the  siege  of  Detroit,  killing 
and  taking  prisoners  together  nearly  a 
thousand  of  both  sexes.  In  1718  the  Alas- 
coutensand  Kickapoo  were  living  together 
in  a  sinjfle  village  on  Rock  r..  111.,  and 
were  estimated  together  at  200  men.  In 
1736  the  Mascoutens  are  mentioned  afl 
numbering  60  warriors,  living  with  the 
Kickapoo  on  Fox  r..  Wis.,  and  naving  the 
wolf  and  deer  totems.  These  are  among 
the  existing  gen tes  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
They  are  last  mentioned  as  living  in  Wis- 
consin in  the  list  of  tribes  furnished  to 
James  Buchanan  (Sketches  N.  A.  Inds.,  t, 
139)  by  Heokewelder,  which  relates  to 
the  period  between  1770  and  1780.    The 
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last  definite  notice  of  them  is  in  Dodge's 
list  of  1779,  which  refers  to  those  on  the 
Wabash  in  connection  with  the  Pianka- 
sha w  and  Vermilions  ( K  ickapoo ) .  A  f  ter 
this  the  Mascoutens  disappear  from  his- 
tory, the  northern  group  having  probably 
been  absorbed  by  the  Sauk  and  Fox  con- 
federacy, and  the  southern  group  by  the 
Kickapoo. 

Notwithstanding  some  commendatory 
expressions  by  one  or  two  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries, the  Mascoutens,  like  the  Kicka- 
poo, bore  a  reputation  for  treachery  and 
deceit,  but,  like  the  Foxes,  appear  to  have 
been  warlike  and  restless.  According  to 
the  missionaries,  they  worshiped  the  sun 
and  thunder,  but  were  not  much  given  to 
religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  did 
not  honor  as  large  a  variety  of  minor  deities 
as  many  other  tribes;  but  such  early  state- 
ments r^arding  any  tribe  must  be  taken 
with  allowance.  Their  petitions  to  their 
deities  were  usually  accompanied  by  a 
gift  of  powdered  tobacco. 

The  missions  established  among  the 
Mascoutens  were  St  Francis  Xavier  and 
St  James.  (j  m.     c.  t.) 

AusUffueronon.— Champlain  (1616),  CEuvres,  v,  Ist 
pt.,  275. 1H70.  Aiiitagueroiion.— Ibid.  (1616),  iv.  68, 
1870.  AMeitaraeronoiu.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
IV,  206, 1854.  AsaitU  EotMronnont.— Jes.  Rel .  1670, 
99, 1858.  AuUtaeronons.— Je8.  Rel.  1670-1  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244, 1854.  Aauttague- 
ronon.— Sagard  (1636),  Hist.  Can.,  i.  194,  1864; 
Champlain  (1632),  CEuvres,  v,  map,  1870.  Aaut- 
taqueronoiu.— Ohamplain  (ca.  1030)  as  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  244,  1854.  Athiitae- 
ronnon.  —Jes.  Rel.  1646, 77, 1858.  Ataiitaehronons.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1641,  72. 1858.  Atsiitafkerronnons.-Jes. 
Rel.  1658.  22,  1858.  Ataiitahiroron.— Champlain. 
(£u vres.  i v,  58,  note,  1870.  AUistarhonon.  — Sagara 
(1632),  Can.,  iv,  Huron  Diet.,  1866  (Huron  name). 
Attiitae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244,  1864 
(quoted  from  Rogueneau's  map  in  Jes.  Rel.,  1639- 
40).  Attutaehronon.— Jes.  Rel.  1640.  35,  1858. 
AttUtaeronons.— Jes.  Rel.  1640  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244,  l&'W.  Pire  Indiana.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  iz,1848.  Fire  Vation.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  206,  1854.  Oena  de  Feu.— 
Champlain  (1616).  CEuvres,  iv, 58, 1870.  Little  Prai- 
rie IndLane. —Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  807, 1851. 

Maohkoutenoh Jes.  Rel.  1670.  99,  1858.    Kaohkou- 

tenok.— Ibid..  97.  Kaohkoutenff.- Ibid.,  100.  Ma- 
ooutene.— Vaugondy,  Map  of  Am.,  1778.  Kaoou- 
tine.— Doc.  of  1668  in  French,  Hiat.  Coll.  La.,  ii, 
12.5,  1876.    Makouten.— Hervas  (cii.  1785)  in  Vater, 

Mith..  pt.  8,  sec.  3,  347.  1816.    MakoutenMk Jes. 

Rel.  1G58,  21, 1^58.  Maktkoutenc.— Ibid.,  1670,  94, 
1858.  Matcautinfl.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554,  1853.  Maaoeaties.— 
Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West,  99, 1816.  Maaoentana.— 
Morse,  N.  Am.,  '2.i6,  1776.  Maaoonteneo.— Browne 
in  Bench.  Ind.  Miscel..  115.  1877.  Kaaoontena.— 
Ctoxe,  Capolana,  17,  1741.    Maaoontina.— Le  Sueur 

i  1692-3)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  419,  1885. 
Iaaoontirea.—MeKenneyand  Hall.  Ind. Tribes,  III, 
115,  1H.54.  Maacordina.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  i, 
139, 1H24.  Maacotena.— Gale.  Upper  Miss..  43, 1867. 
Maaootina.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  307,  1851. 
Maaoouetecha.— Perrot  (ca.  1721),  Mc^moire,  127, 
1864.  Maaooutena.— La  Salle  ( 1679 }  in  Margry,  D<k;., 
1, 463. 1 875.  Kaaooutina. —Prise  de  Possession  ( 1671 ) 
in  N.  Y.Doc.  CV)l.  Hist.,  ix.  803,185.5.  Maacoutona.— 
Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West.  127,  1816.  Kaahkou- 
tena.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  299.  1878.  Kaa- 
kouteoha.— BacguevilledelaPotherie,  Hist.  Am., 
II,  49,  1753.  Maakouteoka.— Ibid.,  98.  Maakou- 
teina.— Froiitenac  (1672)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX.  92,  1S55.  Kaakoutenek.— La  Famine  Council 
(16H1).  ibid..  238.  Kaakoutena.- L^i  Salle  (1682)  in 
Margry.  Dec,  u,  215,  249,  258,  1877.    MaakStena.— 


Marquette  map  {ca.  1678)  in  Shea.  Miss.  V'al., 
1862.  Xaakontka.— Du  Chesneaa  (1681)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  161.  1856.  Maakiiticka  — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  79.  1854. 
Mathkouteneh.^Ies.  Rel.  1671.  25,  1858.    " 


tena.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I.  341. 1872.  Meadow  Indiana.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll., 
118. 1851.  M^ntiaa.— Le  Sueur  {ca.  1690)  in  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  92,  I861.-Keooatiaa.— Neill,  Hist. 
Minn.,  154.  1868.  Meaacothina.— Boudinot,  Star 
in  the  West,  127,  1816.  KiaGothina.— Hutchina 
(1778)  in  Jefferson,  Notes.  144,  1825.  Miaootias.— 
Croghan  (1766)  In  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272. 
1831.  Moahkoa.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
836.  1872  (same?).  Moaqnitana.— Hough,  map  in 
Ind.  Qeol.  Rep.,  1883.  Moaqnitoa.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  i.  442,  1860.  Motaretina.— St  Cosme 
(1699)  in  Shea.  Early  Voy..  50. 1861.  Mnsoatea.— 
Male,  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1867.  Knaeoataaa.— Hil- 
dreth,  Pioneer  Hist.,  129,  1848.  Kuahkodaias.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  307,  1851.  Knak-ko- 
daina-ug.— Ibid.  (Ottawa  name).  Knakaatiiia. — 
Tanner,  Narrative,  316,  1830  (French  name). 
Kuaketoona.— Writer  of  1778  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  661,  1863  (collective  term  for  Wea, 
Piankashaw,  etc.).  Kuakoghe.— Maximilian, 
Travels,  81,  1843  (Incorrectly  so  called).  Koako- 
taiOe.— Tanner,  Narrative,  315.  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  Muakoutinga.— Rasle  {ca.  1723)  in  Maaa. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  VIII,  251. 1819.  Knakulthe.— 
Dalton  (1783),  ibid.,  Ist  s..  x.  123.  1809.  Moa- 
kutiwa.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 
(  =  ' prairie  people':  Fox  name,  used  collectively 
for  themselves  and  the  Wea,  Piankashaw,  Pe- 
oria, and  Kaskaskia) .  Knaqueteaa.  — Conf .  of  1766 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii.  860.  1866.  Koaaol- 
tana.— Writer  of  1812  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  664.  1863.    Mnaqnitoea.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am. 


State  Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  1,319,1832.  Mnaqnil 
Hutchins  (1778)  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribea,  vi. 
714.  1867.  Hation  du  Feu.— Jes.  Rel.  1641,  72, 1868. 
Hation  of  Fire.— Jefferys,  French  Doms.,  pt.  1,  48, 
1761 .  Odistaatagheka.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
99, 1816. 

Masewnk.  A  former  Ohoiuashaii  vil- 
laj?e  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Mashawauk  (Mhhduxig^,  'elks',  for 
M'eshdu^ichtg^j  *they  who  go  by  the 
name  of  the  elk.' — W.J,).  A  gens  of  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes.  See  Sauk. 
Mi  ahi-wi-uk'.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877. 
Meahawiautoifi.— Wm.  Jones,  inPn,  1906. 

Mashekakahquob.    See  LitUe  TurtU. 

Mashematak  (Md-she^-md-tdkf  *big 
tree  * ) .  A  gens  ol  the  Sank  and  Foxes. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 1877.     See  Sauk. 

Matherosqveok.  A  village  on  or  near 
the  coast  of  Maine  in  1616,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Abnaki. — Smith  (1616)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Sds.,  vi,  107, 1837. 

Mashik.  An  Aleut  village  at  Port  Mol- 
ler,  Alaska penin.,  Alaska;  pop.  40 in  1880, 
76  in  1890. 

Maahik.~Petrofr,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  45, 1881.     He- 
ahik.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Mathpee  (from  massa'])€e  or  misn-Di, 
'great  pool. ' — Kendall ) .  A  former  setUe- 
ment  on  a  re8er\^ation  on  the  coast  of 
Marsh  pee  tp.,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  The 
reservation  was  established  in  1660  for 
the  Christian  Indians  of  the  vicinity, 
known  as  South  Sea  Indians,  but  it  was 
afterward  recruited  from  all  s.  e.  Massa- 
chusetts, and  even  from  Long  Island.  In 
1698  they  numbered  about  285,  and  their 
population  generally  varied  from  300  to 
400  up  to  the  19th  century.  They  inter- 
married with  negroes  and  afterward  with 
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Hessians;  in  1792  the  mixed-bloods  formed 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  body,  and  the 
negro  element  was  then  increasing,  while 
the  Indians  were  decreasing.  In  1832  the 
mixed  race  numbered  315.  (j.  m.) 

Marrtipftug.— Cotton  (1674)  In  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  1,204, 1806.  K&nhpe«.— Coffin  (1761)  in 
Maine  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  iv,  271, 1856.  Maahpah.— 
Rawson  and  I>anforth  (1698)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oo. 
CoU.,  1st  8.,  X,  133,  1809.  Mashpee.— Bourne 
(1674),  ibid.,  i,  197,  1806.  Madipege.— EUot  (1673), 
ibid.,  X.  124.  1809.  Mashpey.— Hinckley  (IGSb), 
ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,  138, 1861.  Hasphii.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Qeog.,  Ill,  458, 1788.  Kassi^M.— Hawley  ( 1762)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x,  118-14,  1309.  Old 
Colony  Indiana.— Eliot  quoted  by  Davis  (1819), 
ibid.,  2d  8.,  IX,  XXV,  1822.  Southern  Indians.— 
Ibid.  South  Sea  Indians.— Freeman  (1802),  ibid., 
1st  8.,  VIII,  127, 1802. 

Masi.    The  Masauu  (Death -god)  clan 
of  the  Hopi  of  Arizona. 
M^sauwuu.— Voth,  Hopi  Proper  Names,  93,  1905 

i trans. '  skeleton ') .   Kasi  winwtl.— Fe wkes  in  19th 
tep.  B.  A.  E.,  684,  1900  (iwilM'<l='clan').    Ma-si 
wiin-wA.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  404,  1894. 
Maaaauwu.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Oraibi  Soyal,  13, 
.  1901  (trans,  'skeleton'). 

Matiaea.  A  settlement  of  the  Mayo, 
apparently  on  the  Rio  Mayo,  under  the 
municipality  of  Promontorios,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Alamos,  s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
The  total  population  was  364  in  1900.  See 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  608,  1864;  Censo 
del  Estado  de  Sonora,  1901. 

Masikota  (MaaX^kotd,  sing.  Masf'kot,  ap- 
parently from  a  root  denoting  *  shriveled,' 
'drawn  up* ) .  A  principal  division  of  the 
Cheyenne,  q.  v.  (j.  m.) 

Chraaahoppera.— Dorsey  in  Field  Oolumb.  Mus. 
Pub.  no.  103, 62, 1905.  Mih  ^Qik'  ku  to.— Grinnell, 
Social  Org.  Cheyennes,  143. 1905.  Ma  aih  kuh  ta.— 
Ibid..  136.  Matsl'shkoto.— Clark  quoted  by  Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1026.  1896. 

Masilengya.  The  Drab  Flute  clan  of 
the  Hopi  of  Arizona. 

Maoileiya  winwfi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583, 1901  ( wffiMrtl ='clan' ) .  Ma-«i'-len-ya  wte-wu.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii.  401,  1894. 

Masipa  (*coyote').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
gene  of  the  Mohave  who  are  said  to 
have  been  originally  a  band  of  the  Mari- 
copa. 

Kaskasinik.  A  division  of  the  Ottawa, 
mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1657-58  with  the  Nikikouek,  the  Miche- 
saking  ( Missisauga ) ,  and  others,  as  nations 
long  Known  to  the  French  in  Canada. 
There  is  no  other  known  reference  to 
them.  They  may  possibly  be  the  same 
as  the  Achiligouan.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Matkeg.     See  Muskeg. 

Hatkegon  {Mttslngok^  *they  of  the 
marshesorswamps.'— W.  J. ).  AnAlgon- 
quian  tribe  so  closely  related  to  the  Cree 
tnat  they  have  appropriately  been  called 
a  subtribe.  Accord mg  to  Warren  the 
Maskegon,  with  the  Cree  and  the  Monsoni, 
form  the  northern  division  of  the  Chip- 
pewa group,  from  which  they  separated 
about  eight  generations  before  1 850.  The 
traders  knew  them  as  Swampy  Crees. 
From  the  time  the  Maskegon  became 
known  as  a  distinct  tribe  until  they  were 


placed  on  reserves  by  the  Canadian  gov 
ernment  they  were  scattered  over  the 
swampy  region  stretching  from  L.  Win- 
nip^  and  L.  of  the  Woods  tp  Hudson 
bay,  including  the  basins  of  Nelson,  Hays, 
and  Severn  rs.,  and  extending  s.  to  the 
watershed  of  L.  Sui>erior.  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit 
Kelations  or  to  have  been  known  to  the 
early  missionaries  as  a  distinct  people, 
though  the  name  "Masquikoukiaks''  in 
the  rroces-verbal  of  the  Prise  de  Posses- 
sion of  1671  (Perrot,  Mto.,  293,  1864) 
may  refer  to  the  Maskegon.  Tailhan, 
in  his  notes  to  Perrot,  gives  as  doubtful 
equivalents  **MikikoueKs  ou  Nikikou- 
eks,"  the  Otter  Nation  (see  Amikuja)^ 
a  conclusion  with  which  Verwyst  (Mis- 
sionary Labors)  agrees.  Nevertheless 
their  association  with  the  "Christinos'* 
(Cree),  **  Assinipouals**  (A88iniboin),and 
**all  of  those  inhabiting  the  countries  of 
the  north  and  near  the  sea'*  (Hudson 
bay),  would  seem  to  justifv  identifying 
them  with  the  Maskegon.  If  so,  this  is 
their  first  appearance  in  history. 

Their  gentes  probabl)^  differ  but  little 
from  those  of  the  Chippewa.  Tanner 
says  that  the  Pezhew  (Besheu)  or  Wild- 
cat gens  is  common  among  them.  No 
reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  their 
numbers,  as  they  have  generally  had  no 
distinct  official  recognition.  In  1889 
there  were  1,254  Maskegon  living  with 
Chippewa  on  reservations  in  Manitoba  at 
Birch,  Black,  Fisher,  Berens,  and  Poplir 
rs.,  Norway  House,  and  Cross  lake.  The 
Cumberland,  Shoal  lake,  Moose  lake, 
Chemewawin,  and  Grand  Rapids  bands 
of  Saskatchewan,  numbering  605  in  1903. 
consisted  of  Maskegon,  and  they  formed 
the  majority  of  the  Pas  band,  numbering 
118,  and  part  of  the  John  Smith,  James 
Smith,  and  Cumberland  bands  of  Duck 
Lake  agency,  numbering  356.  There  were 
also  some  under  the  Manitowpah  agency 
and  many  among  the  1,075  Indians  of  St 
Peter's  res.  in  Manitoba.  (  j.  m.  ) 


the  lowlands.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affln.,  287i 

1871.  Kaahkegonhyrinis.— Bacqueville  de  la  Po- 
therie,  Hist.  Am.,  i,  168, 1763.  llashkegoiia.— Bel- 
court  (ca.  1850)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  227, 

1872.  Mashkegous.— Petitot  in  Can.  Rec.  Sci.,  i, 
48, 1884.  Mas-ka-gau.— Kane,  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist,  105.  1859.  Kaskego.— Writer  of  1786  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  in,  24,  1794.  Kas- 
kegonehirinis.— Baequeville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist. 
Am.,  1,177,  1763.  Haskegona.— Henry.  Trav..  26, 
1809.  Maak^out.— Petitot  in  Jour.  Itoy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  649,  1883.  Maakegowuk.— Hutchins  (1770) 
qiioted  by  Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  37,1851. 
aaakigoea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  36, 1.H52. 
Maaki^nehirinia.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  25.  1744. 
''--nuikoukiaks.— Prise  de  Possession  (1671)  in  Per- 


rot, M<^moire,  293,  1864.  Masquikoukioeka.— Prise 
de  Possession  (1671)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  i,  97,  1875. 
Meakigouk.— Long.  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  ii.  151, 
1824.  Mis-Keegoes.— Roas  Fur  Hunters,  ii,  220, 
1855.  Miskogonhirinls.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  23, 
1744.    Koscagoet.— Harmon,  Jour.,  84, 1820.    Mot- 
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oonofeet.— Schcrmerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
8oc.  rx)ll.,  2d  8.,  II,  11,  1814.  Muaoononget.— Pike. 
Exped.,  app.  to  pt.  1,  64,  1810.  Muriikeagt.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  88, 1857.  KuskAfoei.— 
Harmon  (1801)  quoted  by  Jones,  Ojebway  Indn., 
166,  1861.  Mui-ka-go-wuk.— Morgan.  Ctonsang. 
and  Affin.,  287, 1871.  Muake^oo.— Jones,  Ojebway 
Inds.,  178,  1861.    Muskeg.— Hind,  Red  R.  Exped., 

I,  112,  1860.  Muskeggouok.— West,  Jour.,  19.  1824. 
Mttskegosg.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315,  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  Kuskegoe.— Ibid.,  45.  Muskegons.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  24, 1836.  Mus- 
kefo  Ojibways.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Ck)ll.,  V,  378,  1885.  Muskegoe.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
(common  form).  Muskigos.— Maximilian, Tra v., 

II,  28,  1841.  MuBk-ke«g-oes.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  46, 1885.  Muitegans.— 
Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  16,  1863.  Omathke- 
kok.—Beleourt  (ca.  1850)inMinn.  Hist. Soc.  Coll..!, 
227-8, 1872.  Omu«h-ke-goag.— Warren  (1852) ,  Ibid., 
V,  33,  1885.  Omiuhke-goM.— Ibid.,  85.  People  of 
the  Lowlands.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Aflin.,  287, 
1871.  Savannas.— Ohauvignerie (1736) in N. Y.Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  ix,ia'>4,  1855.  Savanois.— Charlevoix, 
Nouv.  Fr.,  I,  277.  1744.  Swampee.— Reid  in  Jour. 
Anthrop.  Inst,  of G.  Br.,  Vli,  107, 1874.  Swampies.— 
M'Lean,  Hudson  Bay,  il,  19.  1849.  Swamo  In- 
dians.—West,  Jour.,  19,  1824.  Swampy  Greek 
Indians.- Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  i,  8,  1863  (for 
Swampy  Cree  Indians).  Swampy  Crees.— Frank- 
lin, Joum.  to  Polar  Sea,  38, 1824.  Swampy  Krees.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  586,  1878. 
Swampys.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  i,  323,  1863. 
Waub-ose.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  86, 188.T  ( *  rabbit ':  Chippewa  name,  refer- 
ring to  their  peaceful  character;  applied  also  to 
the  Tugwaundugahwininewug). 

Maskinonge.  A  species  of  pike  (Esox 
estor)  found  in  the  great  lakes  and  the 
waters  of  the  adjacent  regions.  The  word 
is  variously  spelled  maskinonge,  mas- 
calonge,  muskelunge,  mui*kellunge,  etc., 
and  abbreviated  into  lunge  or  longe.  As 
one  of  the  earlier  fonns  of  this  word,  nias- 
quinongy,  and  the  Canadian  French  mas- 
quinongo  and  niaskinongc'',  indicate,  the 
terminal  e  was  once  sounded.  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  seen  in  mashkinonge  or 
niaakinonge,  which  in  the  Chippewa  and 
Nipissing  dialects  of  Algoncjuian  is  applied 
to  this  nsh;  although,  as  the  etymology 
suggeHt*^,  it  might  also  be  used  of  other 
species.  According  to  Cuoq  (Ijex. 
Algoni].,  194,  188H],  ma.*<hkinonje  is  de- 
rived from  m(h^h,  *big,'  and  kinoujey  'lish.* 
This  is  perhaps  better  than  the  etymology 
of  Lacombe  and  Baraga,  which  makes  the 
fii-st  component  to  oe  mdahk  or  mdsk, 
*ugly.'  The  folk-etymological  masqrie 
allonge  of  Canadian  French  has  been  ab- 
surdly perj^etuated  in  the  pseu<lo-Latin 
ma-nralonguM  of  ichth  y ologists.     ( A .  f.  c. ) 

Masks.  Throughout  North  America 
masks  were  worn  in  ceremonies,  usually 
religioiLS  or  quasi-religious,  but  sometimes 
purely  social  in  character.  Sometimes 
the  priests  alone  were  masked,  some- 
times only  those  who  took  part,  and 
again  the  entire  company.  In  all  cases 
the  ma-^k  served  to  intensify  the  idea  of 
the  actual  presence  of  the  mythic  animal 
or  supernatural  person.  The  simplest 
form  of  ma.'^k  was  one  prepared  from  the 
head  of  an  animal,  as  the  buffalo,  deer, 
or  elk.  These  realistic  masks  did  not 
stand  for  the  actual  buffalo,  deer,  or  elk, 


but  for  the  generic  type,  and  the  man 
within  it  was  for  the  time  endowed  with 
or  possessed  of  its  essence  or  distinctive 
quality  where  the  belief  obtained  that 
the  mask  enabled  the  wearer  to  identify 
himself  for  the  time  being  with  the  super- 
natural being  represents.  A  ceremony 
of  purification  took  place  when  the  mask 
was  removed  (Culin).  Among  the 
Eskimo  the  belief  prevailed  **tnat  in 
early  days  all 
animated  beings 
had  a  dual  exist- 
ence, becoming 
at  will  either  like 
man  or  the  ani- 
mal form  they 
now  wear;  if  an 
animal  wished  to 
assume  its  hu- 
man form  the 
forearm,  wing, 
or  other  limb 
f  .    was  raised    and 

muzzle  or  beak  as  if  it  were  a  mask,  and 
the  creature  became  manlike  in  form  and 
features.  This  idea  is  still  held,  and  it  is 
believed  that  many  animals  now  possess 
this  power.  The  manlike  form  thus  ap- 
pearing is  called  the  intia,  and  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  thinking  part  or  the 
creature,  and  at  death  becomes  its  shade." 
Many  of  the  masks  of  the  N.  and  the 
Pacific  coast  are  made  with  double  faces 


h,w4iq'JTt    Ck*K>l>W 


to  illustrate  this  belief.  *  *  This  is  done  by 
having  the  muzzle  of  the  animal  fitted 
over  and  concealing  the  face  of  the  intia 
below,  the  outer  mask  Ijeing  held  in  place 
by  pegs  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  re- 
moved quickly  at  a  certain  time  in  the 
ceremony,  thus  symbolizing  the  trans- 
formation.'* Sometimes  the  head  of  a 
binl  or  animal  towered  above  the  face 
mask;  for  instance,  one  of  the  sand-hill 
crane  was  30  inches  ^l^nj^^g^je-d  and 
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beak,  with  teeth  projecte<l  at  right  angles, 
about  24  inches;  the  head  was  hollowed 
out  to  admit  a  small  lamp  which  shone 
through  the  holes  representing  the  eyes; 
below  the  slender  neck,  on  the  breast, 
was  a  human  face.  The  shaman  who 
fashioned  this  mask  stated  that  once  when 
he  was  alone  on  the  tundra  he  saw  a  sand- 
hill crane  standing  and  looking  at  him. 
As  he  approached,  the  feathers  on  the 
breast  of  the  bird  parted,  revealing  the 
face  of  the  bird's  inua.  In  certain  cere- 
monies women  wore  masks  upon  the  fin- 
ger of  one  hand.  **The  mask  festival 
was  held  as  a  thanksgiving  to  the  shades 
and  powers  of  earth,  air,  and  water  for 
griving  the  hunters  success."  (Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  1899.) 

In  the  N.,on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the 
S.  W.,  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  and  among  probably  all  the  east- 
em  tribes,  including  the  ancient  pile 
dwellers  of  Florida,  masks  made  of  wood, 
basketry,  pottery,  or  hide  were  carved, 
painted,  and  orna- 
mented with  shell, 
bark  fiber,  hair,  or 
feathers.  They  might 
be  either  male  or  fe- 
male. The  colors 
used  and  the  designs 
carved  or  painted 
were  always  sym- 
bolic, and  varied  with 
the  mythology  of  the 
tribe.  Frequently  the 
mask  was  provided 
with  an  interiordevice 
by  which  the  eves  or 
the  mouth  could  be 
opened  or  closed,  and 
sometimes  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  mask 
were  so  hinged  as  to  give  the  wearer  power 
to  change  its  aspect  to  represent  the  move- 
ment of  the  myth  that  was  being  cere- 
monially exemplified.  With  the  sacred 
masks  there  were  prescribed  methods  for 
consecration,  handling,  etc.;  for ini?tance, 
among  the  Hopi  they  were  put  on  or  off 
only  with  the  left  hand.  This  tribe,  ac- 
cording to  Fewkes,  also  observed  rites  of 
bodily  purification  before  painting  the 
masks.  Some  of  the  latter  were  a  simple 
fswe  covering,  sometimes  concealing  only 
the  forehead;  to  others  was  attached  a 
helmet,  symbolically  painted.  The  Hopi 
made  their  masks  of  leather,  cloth,  or 
basketry,  and  adorned  them  with  ap- 
pendages of  wood,  bark,  hair,  woven 
fabrics,  feathers,  herbs,  and  bit»s  of  gourd 
which  were  taken  off  at  the  close  of  the 
ceremony  and  deposited  in  some  sacred 
place  or  shrine.  The  mask  was  not  al- 
ways worn;  in  one  instance  it  was  car- 
ried on  a  pole  by  a  hidden  man.  Altars 
were  formed  by  masks  set  in  a  row,  and 


Tlinoit    compound   Mask, 
(nidlack) 


sacred  meal  was  sprinkled  upon  them. 
The  mask  of  the  plumed  serpent  was 
spoken  of  as  "qtiiet";  it  could  never  be 
used  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  repre- 
sent this  mytnical  creature;  nor  could  it 
be  repainted  or  adapted  to  any  other  pur- 
pose, as  was  sometmies  done  with  other 
masks.  Masks  were  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  kachinas,  as  many  of  them  repre- 
sented these  ancestral  and  mythical  be- 
ings, and  the  youth  who  put  on  such  a 
mask  was  temporarily  transformed  into 
the  kachina  represented.  Paint  rubbed 
from  a  sacred  mask  was  regarded  as  eflS- 
cacious  in  prayer,  and  men  sometimes 
invoked  their  masks,  thanking  them  for 
services  rendereii.  Some  of  the  Hopi 
masks  are  very  old ;  others  are  made  new 
yearly.  Certain  masks  belong  to  certain 
clans  and  are  in  their  keeping.  No  child 
not  initiated  is  allowed  to  look  upon  a 
kachina  with  its  mask  removed,  and  cer- 
tain masks  must  never  be  touched  by 
pregnant  women.  Among  the  Hopi  also 
a  mask  was  placed  over  the  face  of  the 
dead;  in  some  instances  it  w^as  a  mere 
covering  without  form,  in  othere  it  was 
made  more  nearly  to  fit  the  face.  *  *  A  thin 
wad  of  cotton,  in  which  is  punched  holes 
for  the  eyes,  is  laid  upon  the  face  .  .  . 
and  is  called  a  rain-cloud,  or  prayer  to 
the  dead  to  bring  the  rain."  (Fewkes  in 
15th  Rep.  B.A.  E.,  1897.) 

Young  people  sometimes  indulged  in 
festivities  and  made  queer  masks  with 
which  to  dii%uise  themselves;  for  ex- 
ample, masks  of  bladder  or  rawhide 
representing  the  head  of  the  Thunder- 
bird  were  made  by  the  boys  of  the  po<:)rer 
classes  among  some  of  the  Siouan  tribes 
when  the  thunder  was  first  heard  in  the 
spring.  Covering  their  heads  and  faces 
with  the  masks,  the  l)oys  proceeded  to 
their  uncles'  tents  and,  imitating  the 
sound  of  thunder,  struck  the  doorflaps 
with  sticks.  Then  with  much  merriment 
at  the  exi)ense  of  the  boys  the  uncles  in- 
vited them  in  and  gave  them  presents  of 
leggings,  moccasins,  or  blankets.  On  the 
N.  W.  coast  masks  were  occasionally  mac}e 
as  toys  for  the  amusement  of  childrelT 
But  generally  the  mask  was  a  serious  rep- 
resentation of  tribal  beliefs,  and  all  over 
the  country  the  fundamental  idea  em- 
bodied in  it  seems  to  have  been  that 
herein  describe<l. 

In  ad<lition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for  1895; 
Dall  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  p:.,  1884;  Dorsey 
and  Voth  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub. 
nos.  55,  66, 1901, 1902;  Matthews  in  Menl 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  1902;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.,  E.,  1899.         (a.  c.  f.) 

Mason's  Bains.  A  small  ruined  house 
group,  so  named  by  Lumholtz  ( Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  48,  1902)  from  a  Mexicran  mem- 
ber of  his  expedition  ;|itu^te(^^gf^nd 
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of  a  ridg6  near  Rio  Bavispe,  n.  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mex.  The  walls,  which  stand 
3  to  5  ft  hi^h,  consist  of  felsite  blocks 
averaging  6  oy  12  in.,  laid  in  gypsifer- 
ous  clay  mortar  and  coated  with  white 
plaster.  The  structure  is  ascribed  to  the 
Opata. 

Maspeth.  A  small  Algonquian  tribe 
or  band,  a  branch  of  the  Rockaway, 
formerly  living  in  a  village  about  the 
site  of  the  present  Maspeth,  between 
Brooklyn  and  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  The  name  occurs  as  early  as  1638. 
Ruttenber  speaks  of  Mespath  as  a  con- 
siderable Canarsee  village,  attacked  by 
the  Dutch  in  1644.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Maspeth. —Thompson,  Long  Id.,  410, 1839  (tribe). 
MeipMht.— Tienhoven  (1650)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  1, 42G.  IH.'se.  Mctpwlt.— Ruyven  (1666) .  ibid., 
II,  473.  lHo8.  Metpaetohet.— Doc.  of  1638 quoted  by 
Flint,  Early  Long  Id.,  162,  1896  ("Mespaetches 
Swamp").  Keapat — Council  of  war  (1673)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ii,  691,  1858.  Metpath.— 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  114, 1872  (village). 
Meapath'a  KiU.— Council  of  1673  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi8t..  II,  661,  1858.  Meapat  KU.— Ibid..  586.  Mea- 
pata-kU.— Stuyvesant (1663),  ibid., 448.  Metaepe.— 
Flint,  op.  clt.,  162  (given  ns  Indian  form). 

Masqve  allong^,  Masquinong^,  Matqui- 
nongy.     See  Maskinonge. 

Massachnset  (Massa-adchu-es-et^  *at  or 
about  the  great  hill ' ;  from  massa  *  great ' , 
wadchu  'hill  or  mountain',  es  'small*,  et 
the  locative. — Trumbull.  In  composition 
wadchu  becomes  adchu  and  adds  (m/i  for 
the  plural.  The  name  refers  to  the  Blue 
Hills  of  Milton.  Williams  substitutes 
eiik  for  et  in  forming  the  tribal  designa- 
tion, and  uses  the  other  as  the  local 
form.  Cotton  in  1708  translated  the 
word  *a  hill  in  the  form  of  an  arrow- 
head ' ) .  An  important  Algonquian  tribe 
that  occupied  the  country  about  Massa- 
chusetts Xmy  in  E.  Massachusetts,  the 
territory  claimed  extending  along  the 
coast  from  Plymouth  northward  to  ^alem 
and  possibly  to  the  Merrimac,  including 
the  entire  baj-in  of  Neponset  and  Charles 
rs.  The  group  should  })erhat)s  be  de- 
scribed as  a  confederacy  rather  than  as  a 
tril)e,  as  it  appears  to  have  included  sev- 
eral minor  lK)die9.  Johnson  described 
the  group  as  formerly  having  "three 
kingdoms  or  sagamoreships  having  under 
them  Heven  dukedoms  or  nettv  saga- 
mores." They  seem  to  have  held  an  im- 
portant place  among  the  tribes  of  s.  New 
Englancl  prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites, 
their  strength  being  estimated  as  high  as 
3,(X)0  warriors,  althoujjh  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  total  population  did  n  )t  exceed 
that  number.  Capt.  John  Smith  (1614) 
mentions  11  of  their  villages  on  the  coast 
and  says  they  had  more  than  20.  In 
consequence  of  war  with  the  Tarratine 
and  the  pestilence  of  1(517  in  which  they 
suffered  more  than  any  other  tril)e,  the 
English  colonists  who  arrive<l  a  few  years 
later  found  them  reduced  to  a  mere  rem- 
nant and  most  of  the  villages  mentioned 


by  Smith  depopulated.  In  1631  they 
numbered  only  about  500,  and  2  years 
later  were  still  further  reduced  by 
smallpox,  which  carried  off  their  chief, 
Ohickatabot.  Soon  thereafter  they  were 
gathered,  with  other  converts,  into  the 
villages  of  the  *  *  Praying  Indians, '  *  chiefly 
at  Natick,  Nonantum,  and  Ponkapog,  and 
ceased  to  have  a  separate  tribal  existence. 
As  they  played  no  important  r6le  in  the 
struggles  between  the  settlers  and  natives, 
the  chief  interest  that  attaches  to  them  is 
the  fact  that  they  owned  and  occupied  the 
site  of  Boston  and  its  suburbs  and  the  im- 
mediately surrounding  territory  when  the 
whites  first  settled  there.  In  1621,  when 
Stand ish  and  his  crew  from  Plymouth 
visited  this  region,  they  found  the  Indians 
but  few,  unsettled,  and  fearful,  moving 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  the  attach 
of  their  enemies  the  Tarratine. 

Although  the  Algonquian  Indians  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island,  taken  as  a  whole,  formed  a  some- 
what homogeneous  group,  yet  there  were 
linguisticdififerences  which  seem  to  justify 
De  Forest  (Indians Conn.,  1853)  in  doubt- 
ing Gookin's  statement  that  the  languaires 
were  so  much  alike  that  the  people  of  the 
different  tribes  could  easily  understand 
one  another.  The  Massachuset  were  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Narraganset  than  to 
any  other  of  the  surrounding  tribes  whose 
langua^  are  known,  the  people  of  the 
two  being  able  to  understand  each  other 
without  difficulty.  For  their  customs, 
beliefs,  etc.,  see  Algonquian  Family. 

Following  are  the  villages  of  the  Massa- 
chuset Indians  so  far  as  Known,  some  of 
them  being  more  or  leas  conjectural: 
Conohasset,  Cowate,  Magaehnak,  Massa- 
chuset, Mishawum,  Mystic  (Middlesex 
CO.),  Nahapassumkeck,  Nasnocomacack, 
Natick,  Naumkeag  (Essex  co. ),  Neponset, 
Nonantum,  Patuxet,  Pequimmit,  Poca- 
pawmet,  Punkapog,  Sagoquas,  Saugus, 
Seccasaw,  Titicut,  Topeent,  Tot  ant, 
Totheet,  Wessagusset,  Winnisimmet, 
and  Wonasquam.  (j.  m.     c.  t.  ) 

lUoaohuMtU.— Writer  ca.  1690  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  8d  8..  I,  212, 1825.  lUoetuohrts.— UnderhUl 
(1640).  ibid..  4th  ».,  vii,  180,  1865.  lUMtoaetat.— 
Underhill  (1639).  ibid.,  178.  HantachuMts.— 
Writer  ca.  1648  In  Proud,  Pa..  1. 115, 1797.  Kua- 
thulett.— Higgeson  (1630)  in  Mmr.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  iRt  B.,  1, 123, 1806.  XaMtuMta.— Underbill, 
(1647),  ibid..  4th  s..  vii,  181.  1865.  Xanohev- 
Mttt.— Hooke  (1687).  fbid.,  195.  Hasnehewaet.— 
Smith  (1616) .  ibid..  3d  s.,  Tl,  119. 1837.  Maaaacfai- 
•ant.— Gorges  (1658)  in  Me.  Hi«t.  Soc.  Coll..  ii.  62, 
1847.  Xaaaachuaelta.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629^  Vir- 
ginia. II,  263.  repr.  1819  (mispriqt).  Xaaaaohu- 
•eta.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  «., 
VI.  119,  1837.  Maaaaohuaeuka.— Mourt  (1622). 
ibid.,  Iflt  R.,  VIII.  241, 1802.  Maaaaohuiiaek.— Josse- 
lyn  (1675),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  in,  843. 1833.  Kaaaaehoa- 
•eta.— Dermer  (1620),  Ibid..  4th  s.,  iii,  97,  1856. 
Maaaaohuaaka.~Morton,  New  Eng.  Memorial,  305, 
1855.  Mawadaoaek.  —Jesuit  Rel..  iii,  index,  1858. 
Kaaaajoaeta.— Maurault,  Abenakis.  i ii.  1866.  Haa- 
•athuMta.— Allyn  (1666)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  .  X.  63,  1849.  Kaaaatuoheta.— Doc.  of  1636. 
ibid..  Ill,  129,  1833.    Maaaatoaitta.— Records  (16G2) 
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in  R.  I.  Ool.  Reo.,  I,  478,  1866.  HMMchuMt— 
Brewster  (16S5)  in  Mam.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  in, 
838.  1856.  Huietosett.— Cleeve  (1646),  ibid., 
vu,  871,  1865.  Murtaehnsit.— Dermer  (1619)  in 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  20, 1848.  MataohuMs.— 
Tinker  (1689)  in  Mans  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a., 
Yll,  220,  1866.  Mataohasets.— Doc.  of  1665  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec..  II.  128,  1857.  MaUthoMtta.— Weare 
(1690)  in  N.  H.  HifO.  Soc.  Coll.,  l  188, 1824.  Matha- 
taMts.— Clark  (1652)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th 
8.,  II,  22,  1854.  MatbatasitU.— Records  (1662)  in 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec..  I.  468, 1856.  MathesoMtaa.— (God- 
frey (1647)    in    Mass.    Hist   Soc.   Coll.,  4th  s.. 


Mar<Mpi]io.~Doc.  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 
XIV,  56, 1883.  KaiMaepinok.— Deed  of  1689.  ibid., 
15.    Kanapeaff.— Doc.  of  1669,  ibid.,  621.    Xana- 


yn,  378,  1866.  Mattaohuoetto.— Robinson  (1632), 
ibid.,  94.  note.  Xattaohuaatts.— Downing  (1630). 
ibid.,    Yi.    87,     1863.     Xattaehnaaetta.— Pelham 


(1648),  ii>id..  vti,  140,  1865.  Xattaeasets.— 
Whitfield  (1661),  ibid..  3d  s.,  ly,  118.  1834. 
Xattathnsetta.— Weare  (1690)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I.  138.  1824.  XatUtnsetts.— Nowell  (1645) 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  l.  133,  1866.  KasMMhutetta.— 
Maverick  (1666)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VII,  812, 1865.  Kessaohoaiaok.— Gorges  patent  {ca. 
1628),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  vi,  75,  1837.  Xessathusatt— 
Shurt  (1638),  ibid..  4th  s..  vi.  571-2, 1863.  Mesa- 
timsttt.— Ibid.  Passmiageait— Morton  (ca.  1625) 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.2,  43, 1848  (mentioned  as 
the  village  over  which  Chickatabot  was  sachem). 

MasftAohuset  One  of  the  villages  of  the 
tribe  of  the  same  name  in  1614,  according 
to  Capt.  John  Smith;  probably  the  chief 
settlement  of  the  tribe,  which  then  held 
their  territory  about  Massachusetts  bay, 
Mass.  In  1617  that  portion  of  the  ooast 
extending  northward  into  Maine  was  rav- 
aged by  a  pestilence,  so  that  the  tribe  was 
almost  extmct  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Puritans  in  1620. 

Kaaaaahnaat.— Smith  (1629) ,  Hist  Va.,  ii,  183,  repr. 
1819. 

MaMapequa  (* great  pond,'  from  massa^ 
'great,'  and  peag  or  peqxm,  'pond.' 
It  occurs  frequently  in  dialectic  forms 
in  New  England  and  on  Long  Island). 
An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly  on  the 
8.  coast  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  about 
.  Seaford  and  Babylon,  extending  from 
Ft  Neck  E.  to  Islip.  Their  chief  village, 
which  was  probably  of  the  same  name  as 
the  tribe,  appears  to  have  been  at  Ft 
Neck.  **  Under  constant  fear  of  attack 
from  their  more  warlike  neighbors,  the 
Indians  at  each  end  of  the  island  had 
built  at  Ft  Neck  and  at  Ft  Pond,  or 
Konkhongauk,  a  place  of  refuge  capable 
of  holding  600  men"  (Flint,  Early  Long 
Island,  1896).  The  stronghold  of  the 
Massapequa  was  destroyed  in  1653  by 
Capt.  Underbill  in  the  only  great  In- 
dian battle  fought  on  Long  Island.  The 
women  and  children  took  refuge  on 
Squaw  id.  during  the  battle.  Until 
lately  the  remains  of  a  quadrangular 
structure,  its  sides  90  feet  in  length, 
marked  the  place  where  the  fort  stood. 
Tackapousha,  the  Massapequa  sachem, 
was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  or  the  settlers  in 
his  vicinity,  it  being  impossible  to  satisfy 
his  demands.  The  records  show  that 
both  the  English  and  the  Dutch  were 
obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  him  time  and 

r*n.     He  was  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
racters  known  to  the  aboriginal  his- 
tory of  Long  Island.  (.i.  m.     c.  t.  ) 
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peafue.— Wood  In  Macauley,  N.  Y..  li.  ffi2,  1829. 
KarsaMffe.— Doc.  of  1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
xiv^  416,  18£S.    Kanasequas.— Ruttenber^  Tribes 


Hu<ison  R.,  73, 1872.  llartepaiii.— Doc.  oi  1655  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Ool.  Hist,  xiii,  58, 1881.  Manraeaok.— 
Stuyveeant  (1660).  ibid.,  xiv,  460,  1883.  Karse- 
peafoea.— Note,ibid..xiii,341,1881.   MarMpeakA.— 

Doc.  of  1675,  ibid.,  XIV,  705,  1883.  Maraepeqau.— 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  155, 1872  (misprint?). 
KarMpin.— Stuyvesant  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  XIV,  474,  1883.  Xarsepinck.— Doc.  of  1656, 
ibid.,  369.  Marsepinffh.— Treaty  of  1660.  ibid.,  xiii, 
147,1881.  Marsepyn.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  184.  Mar- 
aey.— Addam  (1653)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  79, 
1848  (same?).  Kasapeqaa.— Thompson,  Long  Is- 
land, 68, 18S0.  Maaepeaga.— Deed  of  1643  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XIV,  530, 1883.  Maahapeaf.— Doc. 
of  1683,  ibid..  774.  Kasha-Peafe.— Andros  (1675), 
ibid.,  706.  MashpMtfe.— Doc.  of  1675,  ibid.,  696. 
Maasapeacs.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  li,  164. 1829.  Kas- 
■apege.— Deed  (1657)  in  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  344,  1872.  Haaaapeqaa. — ^Thompeon,  Long 
Island,  67, 1889.  MasMpeake.— Doc.  of  1675  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiv,  705,  1883.  Merupeafe.— 
Doc.  of  1657,  ibid.,  416.  MertapMe.— Treaty  of 
1656  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  125, 1872. 

Matsatsanga.  A  western  species  of  rat- 
tlesnake (Sistrurus  catencum).  This  rep- 
tile is  more  properly  termed  Mississauga 
and  derives  ita  appellation  from  the  place 
and  ethnic  name  Missisauga  (Chamber- 
lain, Lang,  of  Mississagas,  69, 1892),  from 
the  Chippewa  muri,  *  great,  *  and  9dg  or  sauk^ 
'river  mouth.*  (a.  f.  c.) 

Massassoit  (*  great  chief  ^  proper  name, 
Woosamequin  [Wasamegin,  Osamekin, 
etc.],  *  Yellow  Feather').  A  principal 
chief  of  the  Wampanoag  of  the  region 
about  Bristol,  R.  I.,  who  was  introduced 
by  Samoset  to  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth 
in  1621.  He  was  preeminently  the  friend 
of  the  English.  Drake  (Aborig.  Races, 
81,  1880)  says  of  him:  "He  was  a  chief 
renowned  more  in  peace  than  war,  and 
was,  as  long  as  he  lived,  a  friend  to  the 
English,  notwithstanding  they  commit- 
ted repeated  usurpations  upon  his  lands 
and  liberties."  He  had  met  other  Eng- 
lish voyagers  before  the  advent  of  the 
Puritans.  While  ill  in  1623  he  was  well 
treated  by  the  Enelish.  In  1632  he  had 
a  brief  dispute  with  the  Narraganset  un- 
der CanonicuH,  and  in  1649  he  sold  the  site 
of  Dux  bury  to  the  Enelish.  His  death 
took  place  in  1662.  Of  his  eons,  one, 
Metacomet,  became  famous  as  King 
Philip  (q.  V. ),  the  leading  spirit  in  a  long 
struggle  against  the  English,      (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Matsawoteck.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confe<leracy,  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.,  King  George  co., 
Va.  ( J.  M. ) 

Mawwwoteok.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  I,  map, 
repr.  1819.    Maasawteck.— Simons,  ibid.,  i,  185. 

Maiset.  A  Haida  town  on  the  e.  side 
of  Masset  inlet,  near  its  mouth.  Queen 
Charlotte  ids. ,  Brit.  Col.  Its  name  in  the 
Masset  dialect  is  Ataiwas  (*at*e^wa8, 
*white  slope*,  which  in  the  Skidegate 
dialect  appears  as  (.Tatgai^xi  was).  Accord- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  the  sea  formerly 
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came  iu  over  the  ground  now  occupied 
by  houses,  but  the  latter  were  then  situ- 
ated on  higher  ground  just  back  of  the 
present  site.  At  that  time,  too,  there  was 
an  independent  town  around  a  hill  called 
Edjao  rl^djao  J,  which  stands  at  the  east- 
em  end.  Until  lately  the  band  holding 
possession  was  the  Skidaokao.  Accord- 
ing to  John  Work's  estimate,  made  be- 
tween 1836  and  1841,  there  were  160 
houses  and  2,473  people  at  Masset,  but 
iti'iB  enumeration  must  have  included  all 
the  neighboring  towns,  and  probably  num- 
bered the  smokehouses.  The  number  of 
houses,  enumerated  by  old  people,  in  the 
two  towns,  Masset  proper  and  Edjao  (27 
and  6  respectively)  would  indicate  a  total 
population  of  about  528,  432  in  the  former 
and  96  in  the  latter.  Adding  to  these 
figures  the  estimated  numbers  in  the  two 
neighboring  towns  of  Yan  and  Kayung, 
the  grand  total  would  be  1,056,  or  less 
than  half  of  Work's  figure.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  population  had 
decreased  between  Work's  time  and  that 
which  the  old  men  now  recall.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Canadian  Report  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  1904  there  were  356  people  at 
Masset;  these  include  the  remnant  of  all 
the  families  that  lived  once  between 
Ohawagis  r.  and  Hippa  id.  A  few  people 
have  moved  to  the  neighboring  town 
of  Kayung.  A  mission  of  the  Anglican 
Church  is  maintained  at  Masset,  the  oldest 
on  the  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  and  all  the 
Indians  are  nominal  Christians. 

( J.  R.  S.  ) 
>AtS'wM.-«wanton,  Ck>nt.  Haida,  281.  1905  (na- 
tive name).  0'at*aiwa't. — Boas,  Twelfth  Report 
N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  23, 1898.  ^at^a^waa.— Ibid. 
rSkidegate  dialect).  Kaasett.— Scouler  (184A)  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  l,  233, 1848.  KassMU.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi,  219,  1841. 
Maasett.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  281,  1844.  Kas- 
•ett— Can.  Ind.  Aff.l904,pt.2,69,1905.  MasMtta.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1855  (after 
Work,  1836-41).  Masaettea.—Scoulerin  Jour.  Roy. 
QeoK.  Soc.,  XI.  219,  1841.  MiM  hade.— Krause, 
Tllnkit  Indianer,  304,  1885.  Mossette.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app..  1869  (after  Work.  1836-41). 
Ut-t6-wa«.— Dawson.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  183, 1880. 

Massi.  A  former  town  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  (Bartram,  Voy,  i, 
map,  1 799 ) .  Not  identi  lied ,  but  probabl  y 
Creek. 

Massikwayo.  The  Chicken-hawk  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed )  phratry  of  the  Ilopi. 
Kaa-ai'  kwa'-yo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Massinaoao.  A  tribe  of  the  Monacan 
confederacy,  formerly  livinj?  in  ('umber- 
land  and  Buckingham  cos.,  Va.  Strachey 
speaks  of  their  village  as  the  farthest 
town  of  the  Monacan. 

MaMinaoack.— Smith  (1629).  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Mateinaoact.— Jefferson,  Notes.  179.  1801. 
MaMinnaoadu.— Strachey  (1612),  Va..  102,  1819.  ^ 

Maisomnok.  An  Indian  iot^tion  in 
1700,  mentioned  as  if  near  the  Waba- 
qiiasst't  country,  in  s.  Massachusett*^ 
(Dor.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Vo\.  Hist.,  iv, 
(515,  1854).     Probably  identical  with  Ma- 


shamoquet  (Maasamugget,  Mashamugget, 
Mashamugket.  Machi-mucket,  Moshamo- 
guett),  given  by  Trumbull  (Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  25,  1881)  as  the  name  of  a  tract 
and  a  small  tributary  of  Quinebaug  r.  at 
Pomfret,  n.  e.  Conn.,  and  render^  by 
him  *at  the  great  fishing  place.' 

Mastohpatakiks  {Ma-stoh^'pa-ta-Hks,  'ra- 
ven bearers') .  A  society  of  the  Ikunuh- 
kahtsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in  the  Piegan 
tribe  of  the  Siksika. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Masut  A  former  northern  Porno  village 
on  Forsythe  cr.,  one  of  the  headwaters  of 
Russian  r.,  about  3  m.  n.  w.  of  the  present 
Calpella,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Matu-U-kaya.— Oibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  112, 1868.    Mam-Uk^— Ibid. 

Mata.  A  former  ranchena,  probably  of 
the  Soba,  n.  of  Caborca,  which  is  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Asuncion,  between  Qaitobac 
and  Aribaiba,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  The 
place  was  visited  by  Anza  and  Font  in 
1776. 

8anU  Ma£U.— Hardy.  Travels.  422.  1829  (same?). 
8.  Joan  de  Kata.— Anza  and  Font  (1776)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M..  898, 1889. 

Mataehio.  A  Tarahumare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  lat 
28°  45^  Ion.  107*^  30^,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 
1864.      \^ 

Matagvay.  A  former  Dieguefio  ran- 
cheria  on  upper  San  Luis  Key  r.,  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.;  later  on  Agua  Caliente 
No.  1  res.,  occupied  by  Warner's  ranch. 
By  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
the  Indians  were  dispossessed  of  their 
lands,  and  by  act  of  May  27, 1902,  an  addi- 
tional tract  was  purchased  at  Pala,  and 
the  Mataguay  people,  who  numbered  11 
in  1903,  were  removed  thereto  in  that 
year. 


Mataguay.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  MLss.  Ind., 
24.  1883.  Matahnay.— Hayes  (1850)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft,  Nat.  Rac..  i,  458, 1882.  KatigmaL— H.  R.  Ex. 


Doc.  76, 84 Cong.,  3d sess.,  133, 1857.  Kootaeyubew.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  11, 1860. 

Mataitaikeok  ( Ma-iAi-tai-ke-dk^  *  many 
eagles').  A  former  Cree  band,  named 
from  their  chief,  who  was  known  to  the 
French  as  Le  Sonnant.  In  1856  they 
roamed  and  hunted  in  the  country  alon^ 
the  "Montagues  des  Bois,"  and  traded 
with  the  fur  companies  on  Red  r.  of  the 
North  and  on  the  Missouri  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  Thev  num- 
bered about  300  lodges. — tfayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Matamo.  A  Dieguef\o  ranchena  near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal. ;  probably  the  same  as 
Matmork  la  Puerta,  represented  in  the 
treaty  of  1852  at  Santa  Isabel. 
Matam^.— Ortega  (1775)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hirt. 
Cnl.  I,  253, 1884.  Matmork  U  Pnerta.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  132, 1857, 

Matanakoni.  Mentioned  by  De  Laet 
al)Out  16.^3  (N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
I,  303,  1841)  as  a  Delaware  tribe  formerly 
i  n  New  Jersey .   The  namemav  have  some 
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connection  with  Manta  (q.  v. )  or  with 
Matiniconk,  the  Indian  name  of  an  island 
in  Delaware  r.    Cf.  Matinecoc.     (j.  m.) 

Matantonwan  (said  to  mean  *  village  of 
the  great  lake  which  empties  into  a  small 
one/  and  therefore  probably  from  mdo-te, 
*  the  outlet  of  a  lake ' ).  One  of  the  two 
early  primaiy  divisions  of  the  Mdewakan- 
ton  Sioux  (Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  144, 1858). 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  distinct  tribe 
when  visited  by  Perrot  in  1689.  They  are 
mentioned  as  residing  at  the  mouth  of 
Minnesota  r.  in  1685.  To  this  division 
belonged  in  1858  the  Khemnichan,  Ka- 
pozha,  Maghayuteshni,  Makhpiyamaza, 
Kheyataotonwe,  and  Tintaotonwe  bands. 
All  these  are  now  on  Santee  res.,  Nebr. 
■ak-tah-toa.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  34,  1806. 
Kantantaiu.— Perrot  (1689),  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist. 
Minn.,  144, 1858.  Hantantons.— La  Harpe  quoted 
by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  170,  1868.  Mantanton 
8«ionz.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by  Neill.  ibid., 
166.  Hantantoas.— Prise  de  Possession  (1689)  in 
Maigry.  IMc.,  v,  84,  1888.  HanUutout.— Perrot, 
M^ro..  804,  1864  (misprint).  Matabantowaher.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  55,  1826.  Mententoas.— 
P^nicant  (1700)  in  l^nn.  Hist.  Soc.Coll..  ii,  pt.  2, 
6.  1864.  Kantonton.— P6nicaut  (1700)  in  Mar§rry, 
D6c..  V,  414, 1883. 

Katantnck.    See  Magnus. 

Matania  (Span. :  *  massacre ' ) .  A  name 
frequently  appearing  on  early  Spanish 
maps,  and  on  maps  derived  therefrom, 
apparentlv  as  settlements,  but  in  reality 
to  mark  the  locality  or  supposed  loc^ity 
where  a  massacre  had  taken  place.  A 
Matanza  appears  on  maps  of  the  Quivira 
r^ion,  in  wnich  Francisco  Ley va  Bonilla 
and  his  companions  were  killed  by  the 
natives  about  1594-96;  and  another  on 
theB.  coast  of  Florida,  below  St  Augustine, 
where  the  Huguenot  colonists  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Spaniards  in  1565. 

Katapan  (prooably  from  the  Nahuati 
mcUlalli,  atif  and  pan^  which  suggests  *in 
the  blue  water. ' — Buelna) .  A  suMi vision 
of  the  Tehueco  that  inhabited  a  village  of 
the  same  name  on  the  lower  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mex. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Katape.  A  Eudeve  settlement,  which 
evidently  contained  also  some  Coguinachi 
Opata,  inlat.  29°,  Ion.  110°, central  Sonera, 
Alexico.  Identified  by  Bandelier  with 
the  Vacapa  or  Vacupa  of  Marcos  de  Niya 
(1539).  The  mission  of  San  Jos^  de  Ma- 
tape  was  established  there  in  1629;  it 
had  482  inhabitants  in  1678  and  but  35  in 
1730.  According  to  Davila  (Sonora  Ilis- 
t6rico,  317,  1894)  it  was  a  Coguinachi 
pneblo.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ba- 
capa,  a  Papago  settlement. 


oapft.— Coues,  Garc^s  Diary,  ii,  481, 1900. 
{•.—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v.  123.  1890. 
Matapo.— Sonora  Materialen  (1730)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513, 1884.  San  Jom  de 
Matope,— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doo.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
in,  3W,  1857.  8.  JoM  Matape.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  246,  1884.  Vacapa.— Marcos  de  Ni(;a 
Q539)  in  Temaux-Compana.  Voy.,  ix.  259,  1838. 
Vaoupa.— Nica  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii,  439, 
1600. 


Matapeake.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  that 
once  occupied  Kent  id..  Queen  Anne  co., 
Md.  (Davis,  Daystar  of  American  Free- 
dom, 45,  1856).  They  lived  at  one  time 
near  Indian  Spring,  and  at  another  on 
Matapax  Neck. 

Matarango.  A  tribe  living  w.  of  Dar- 
win, 8.  E.  Cal.;  probably  an  offshoot  of 
the  Panamint,  as  they  speak  a  similar 
language.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Matatoba.  A  tril)e  or  band  of  the  Da- 
kota, probably  the  Mantanton  wan  divi- 
sion of  the  Maewakanton. 
MaUtoba.— Pachot  (1722)  in  Mar^ry,  D<^c.,vi.518, 
1886.  Sioux  of  the  Prairiet.— Ibid,  (distinct  from 
the  Teton). 

Mataaghquamend.  A  village  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  1608,  in  Charles 
CO.,  Md.,  probably  near  Matta  woman  cr. — 
Smith  (1629),  Vii^inia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Matawaohkarini  (*  people  of  the  shal- 
lows.'— Hewitt).  A  small  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1640  on  middle  Ottawa  r.,  but 
found  in  1672  in  the  vicinity  of  the  s.  end 
of  Hudson  bay,  near  the  Monsoni.  They 
were  doubtless  one  of  the  bands,  known 
to  the  French  as  Algonkin,  which  were 
broken  and  dispersed  by  the  Iroquois 
invasion  about  1660.  SeeMatiavmn. 
Madaouaakairini.— Champlain,  <£uvrcs,  in,  302, 
1870.  Mataouaohkariniena.— Je8.Rel.l643,61.  1858. 
Mataodakirinouek.— Ibid..  1672.  54,  18:>8.  Mat- 
aouohkairini.— Ibid,  iii,  index,  1858.  Kataoueh- 
kairinik.— Ibid.,  1658.  22,  1858.  Mataoaohkairini- 
ouek.— Ibid.,  1616, 34. 1858.  Matoouohkaifiniwek.— 
Ibid..  1646.  H'),  1858.  Kataouchkarinl.— Ibid.,  1640. 
34, 1858.  Matawaohkairiiii.--Ibid..  in,  index,  1858. 
Katawaohwarini.  —  Ibid.  Katou-ouesoarini.  — 
Champlain  (1613),  (Euvres.  in.  302, 1870. 

Matawoma.  A  foniier  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares,  on  Juniata  r.,  Mifflin 
CO.,  Pa.,  near  the  present  McVeytown. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.A.E.,  Pa.  map,  1899. 

Matchataung.  A  fonner  Iroquois  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  e.  branch  of  Sus- 
quehanna r. ,  about  1 3  m.  above  Wyoming, 
Pa.— Doc.  Hist.  N. Y.,  ii,  715, 1851. 

Matohooat.  During  the  era  of  trade 
with  the  Indians  almost  throughout  the 
Algonquian  seaboard  certain  garments 
supplied  in  traffic  were  called  b^^  the 
English  **  match  coats,"  a  corruption  of 
a  name  belonging  to  one  of  the  cloaks  or 
mantles  of  the  natives.  The  Algonquian 
word  from  which  it  was  derive<l  is  repre- 
sented by  Chippewa  matshigoiey  Delaware 
UHxchgotey^  *  I>etticoat. *  (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Matchconohtin.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  probablv  in  Pennsvlvania. — Evans 
(1707)  in  Day,  Penn.,  391,  1843. 

Matoheattoohonsie.  A  Nanticoke  vil- 
lage in  1707,  probably  in  Pennsvlvania. — 
Evans  (1707)  in  Day,  Penn.,  391,  1843. 

Matohebenashihewish  ( 'ill-lookingbird,' 
or  *  ill-natured  bird.*— Hewitt).  A  Pota- 
watomi  village,  called  after  a  chief  of  this 
name,  formerly  on  Kalamazoo  r.,  probably 
in  Jackson  co.,  Mich.  The  reservation 
was  sold  in  1827.  The  name  isalso  written 
Matchebenarhshewish.  (j.  m.) 
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Matohedaih.  A  name  formerly  used  to 
designate  those  Miseisauga  living  at 
Matehedash  bay,  Ontario. 
Matohedaoh.— Chauvlgnerie  (1786)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IX,  1066,  1855.  Matohedaih. —Henry, 
Travels,  85.179,1809.  Katohitaahk.— Ibid.  Mate- 
chitaohe.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  889, 1856. 

Matchinkoa.  A  village  containing  600 
families  of  Illinois,  Miami,  and  others, 
situated  30  leagues  from  Ft  Crevecoeur, 
near  Peoria,  111.,  in  1682  (La  Salle  in 
Margry,  D^c,  ii,  201,  1877).  The  word 
may  lie  connected  with  Chinko  fq.  v.). 

Matchopiok  ( *bad  bay  or  inlet. — Hew- 
itt). A  village  of  the  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy, in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. 
Cf.  Matchotic. 

Maohopeake.— Purehas,  Pilgrlmes,  iv,  1716, 1626-26. 
Matohopeak.— Simons  in  8mith  (1629),  Virginia, 
1, 185,  repr.  1819.    Matohopick.— Smith,  ibid.,  map. 

Matchotio  (*bad  inlet.'— Hewitt).  A 
group  of  tribes  of  the  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy occupying  the  country  between 
Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rs.  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  Richmond  co.,  Va., 
comprising  the  Tauxenent,  Potomac, 
Cuttatawomeh,  Pissasec,  and  Onawman- 
ient.  They  numbered  perhaps  400  war- 
riors in  1608,  but  60  years  later,  accord- 
ing to  Jefferson,  had  "become  reduced  to 
60  warriors.  See  AppoTnaUoc,  ( j.  m.  ) 
Appamatox.— Jefferson,  Notes,  table,  188,  1801. 
Appamatricz.— Herrman,  map^(1670)  in  Rep.  on 
Line  between  Va.  and  Ma  .  1873.  Katohoatiokes.— 
Archives  Md.,  Proc.  Council,  1636-67,  281,  1885. 
Matohotios.— Jefferson,  op.  cit.    Katox.— Ibid. 

Matchotic.  A  former  village  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Potomac  r.  in  Nortnumberland 
CO.,  Va.,  a  short  distance  below  Nominy 
inlet. 

Matteohotiok.— Herrman.  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md. 

Matchotic.     A  former  village  on  Macho- 
doc  cr..  King  Georce  co.,  Va. 
Upper    Matohodio.— Jefferson,    Notes,    138,    1801. 
Upper  Mattabhotiok. —Herrman ,  map  (1670)  in  Rep. 
on  Line  l)etween  Va.  and  Md. 

Matchut.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  Pamunkey  r.. 
New  Kent  co.,  Va. 

Matchot.— Smitli  (1629),  Virginia,  li,  15,  repr.  1819. 
Katchut— Ibid.,  i,  map. 

Mategarele  {inategd  *  juniper',  reU 
*  below*:  *below  the  junipers*).  ATara- 
humare  rancheria  near  Palanquo,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Mathews,  Mary.    See  Bosomworth^  Mary. 

Mathiaca.  A  Timnquanan  tribe  and 
village  on  the  w.  side  of  upper  St  Johns 
r.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th  century. 
Mathiaca.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.*,  ii,  map,  1521. 
Kathiaqua. — Laudonnidre  (1565)  quoted  bv  Shipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  626.  1881.  Matthiaqua.— Fair- 
banks, Hist.  Fla.,  105. 1871. 

Mathomaak.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
James  r.,  in  Isle  of  Wight  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629)  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mathae.  A  tribe  that  traded  in  1652 
with  Indians  on  Patuxent  r.,  Md.  There 
is  no  means  of  determining  its  location 


(Bozman,  Maryland,  ii,  467, 1837).  Poe- 
sibly  the  Mantoa,  Monthe^  or  Mnnsees, 
or  perhaps  the  Manta  division  of  the 
Delawares.  (j.  m.) 

Mathwa  (M^-ath-wa,  'owl').  A  gens  of 
the  Shawnee  (q.  v. ). — ^Morgim,  Anc.  Soc, 
168,  1877. 

Matiliha.  A  large  Ohnmashan  village, 
said  by  Indians  to  have  been  on  Buena- 
ventura r.,  Ventura  co.,  Cal.  A  village 
of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  mission 
archives  as  having  been  situated  near 
Santa  Inez  mission. 

Ma'-ti-la-ha. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  to- 
cab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884.  Matiliha.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861.  MatiUja.~Ibld..  July  24, 
1863. 

Matilpe  ('head  of  the  Maamtag3dla'). 
A  Kwakiutl  sept  which  has  recently 
branched  off  from  the  rest  of  the  tme 
Kwakiutl.  The  gentes  are  Maamtagyila, 
Gyeksem,  and  Haailakyemae.  The  prin- 
cipal winter  village  is  Etsekin.  Pop.  55 
in  1904. 


-tM-oetp.— Can.  Ind.Air.,189, 1884.  MahtilpL— 
Ibid.,  pt.  2, 166, 1901.  Mahtolth-pe.-^roat  in  Caxi. 
Ind.  Aff.,  145, 1879.    Mar-til-par.— Kane,  Wand,  in 


N.  Am.,  app.,  1859.  Matelpa.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son. Comp.  vocabs.  Brit  Col.,  118b,  1884.  Mateltii- 
C.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria,  1872.  Ma-tilhpL— 
«on  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  for  1887.  sec 
II,  65.  Ma'tUpi.—Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  54.  1890.  Ma'tilpit.— Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130.  1887.  Mat-ul-pai.— Tolmle  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  118b.  1884. 
Mar  til  par.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  488,  1856. 
Matinecoo.  An  Algonquian  tribe  which 
formerl V  inhabited  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  from  Newtown,  Queens  co., 
to  Smithtown,  Suffolk  co.  They  had  viU 
lages  at  Flushing,  Glen  Cove,  Cold  Spring, 
Huntington,  and  Cow  Harbor,  but  even 
before  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  they 
had  become  greatly  reduced,  probably 
through  wars  with  the  Iroquois,  to  whom 
they  paid  tribute.  In  1650  Secretarv  Van 
Tienhoven  reported  but  50  families  left  of 
this  once  important  tribe.  Ruttenber  in- 
cludes them  in  his  Montauk  group,  which 
ifiritbout  equivalent  to  Metoac  (q.  v. ) ;  but 
the  interrelationship  of  the  tribes  in  the 
western  part  of  Long  Island  has  not  been 
definitely  determined.  (j.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Mantinaeoeks.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  164-65.  l^S. 
Mantineoookt.— Clarlc,  Onondaga,  I,  18.  1849. 
Mantinioodu.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii.  292.  1829. 
Martinne  houdc— Van  Tienhoven  (1650)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist .  I,  866. 1856.  Matiaeooo.— Wood  in 
Macauley.  Long  Id.,  ii,  258, 1829.  Matineoooke. — 
Terry  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HL<,  XTV,  689. 1888. 
Mati]ieoofh.~Doc.    of   1656.   ibid..  869.      ~ 


oosfh. — Ibid.   Matiaic 
Matinioonok.  — Nicol  Is 


Matiaioook.— Doc.  of  1666.  ibid..  689. 


Matiiuuoo<^~ 


ioon^.— Nicolls 
— Hou]< 


konok.— Doc.  of  1644,  ibid..   56. 

NicoUs  (1666).  ibid..  587.     Matniai 

(1664).    ibid.,   557.     MattinaiMek.— Hbuldsworth 

(1663).    ibid.,    580.    Mattinnekonok.— Van    Tlen> 

hoven  (1655),  ibid.,  314. 

llatiroim.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ran- 
cherias  represented  in  the  treat v  of  1852 
at  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc, 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  133,  1857* 

Matlaten  (Mat'la-ten),  A  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Wiweakam  between  Bute  and 
Loughborough  inlets,  Brit  (M.,;  pop.  125 
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in  1885.— Boas  in  Ball.  Am.  Geog.  Soc., 
230,  1887. 

MatoAks.    See  Pocahontas. 

Matomkin.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  still  existing  in  1722,  abont 
Metomkin  inlet  in  Accomack  co.,  Va. 
Not  long  before  this  time  it  had  much  de- 
creased in  population  owing  to  an  epi- 
demic of  smallpox. 

Matunpkoi.— Hemnan  map  (1670)  in  Maps  to 
Accompany  the  Rep.  of  the  Comr's  on  the 
B'nd'ry  Bet.  Va.  and  Md..  1873  (Great  and  Little 
Matampken  marked ) .  Katooakiii.— Beverley ,  Vir- 
ginia, 199. 1722. 

Matonumanke  ('bear').  A  Mandan 
band. 

Bmt.— Morgan.  Anc.Soc.,  158, 1877.  Kato-lQhto.— 
MaximiUan,  Tmv.,  336,  1843.  Ma-to'-no-mike.— 
Morgan,  op.  cit.  Mato-Humaagkake.— Maximil- 
ian, op.  dt.  Ka-to'  nu-mai'-ke.— Dorsey  in  l&th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241, 1897. 

llatora.  An  unidentified  tribe  placed 
by  Marquette  (Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val., 
268,  1852) ,  on  his  map  of  1673,  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  about  the  w.  border  of  Ar- 
kansas. 

MatMki  ('salt  city,'  because  the  ZuHi 
Goddess  ot  Salt  is  said  to  have  made  a 
white  lake  there).  A  ruined  pueblo  of 
the  Zufii  near  the  n.  w.  base  of  Thunder 
mt,  3  m.  E.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  It  was  the  Macaque  of  Casta- 
fleda's  narrative  of  Coronado's  expedition 
in  1540-42,  hence  formed  one  of  the  Seven 
Cities  of  Cibola.  It  was  occupied  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  Aug., 
1680,  when  it  was  permanently  aban- 
doned, the  inhabitants  fleeing  with  the 
other  Zuf5i  to  the  summit  of  the  adjacent 
Thunder  mtn. ,  there  remaining  for  several 
years.  During  the  mission  period  Matsaki 
was  a  visita  of  Halona.  See  Mindeleff  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  86, 1891,  and  the  writers 
cited  l^low.  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 

Ka9aqae.--Castaf&eda  (1596)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
517.  1896.  Kafaqui.— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West. 
Hist.,  669.  Sept.  1686.  MaoaqoL— Ofiate  (1696)  in 
Doc.  InM.,  XVI,  183.  1871.  Maoaqoia.— Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  837,  1892  fmis- 
qootinff  Ofiate,  op.  cit.).  XaMfuia.— De  rlsle, 
Atlas  Nouveau,  map  60,  1733.  Kasaauia.— De 
risle.  Carte  Mexlque  et  Floride.  1708.  Kadki.— 
Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xvii,  852,  1895.  Ka-tsa-ki.— 
Cnsbing  in  Century  Mag.,  38, 1883  (Zofii  name). 
Mit-UlsL-CuOiing  in  Millstone,  ix,  55,  Apr.  1884 
(Zufti  name).     Kats^.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in 


N.  A.,  290, 1885  (mifiquoting  earlv  Spanish  form). 
Matsa-kL— Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  669. 
Sept.  1886.    Ka-tsa  Ki.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 


Papers,  in,  138,  1890.  K&-tia-qui.— Bandelier  in 
Revue  d'Etbnographie,  201,  1886.  Katxaqtd.— 
Ibid.,  208.  Masaqnia.— Vetancurt  (1693),  Teatro 
Mex..  Ill,  320.  1871.  Mauoia.— Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  178,  1889  (misouoting  Vetancurt). 
Kasoqui.— Bandelier  quoted  oy  Cushing  in  Mill- 
stone. IX,  55,  Apr.  1884.  Kosaqui.— Cushing  in 
Compte-rendu  Intemat  Cong.  Am.,  vii,  156, 1890. 
Kvsaqae.— Castafieda  (1596)  in  Temaux-Com- 
pans.  Voy.,  ix.  163.  1838.  Masaqui.— Cushing  in 
Compte-rendu  Intemat.  Cong.  Am.,  tii,  156. 1890 
(misquoting  Castafieda).  Salt  City.— Cushing, 
Zufil  Folk  Tales,  l,  32, 1901. 

lUttnikth  (mts-nlJc'i/),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Siuslaw  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230, 
1890. 


Matfqui  (Md^CQui),  A  Ck)wichan  tribe 
on  Fraser  r.  and  Sumass  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Their  villages  are  Mamakume  and  Koko- 
aeuk.  Pop.  44  in  1904. 
]U'9Qiai.— Boas  in  64th  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454. 
1894.  Kaiaqoi.— Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria. 
187*2.  Kamskty. — Custer  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
notes,  B.  A.  E.  MatsquL— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1901, 
pt.  II,  158. 

Kattabetec  (from  viassa-sepu&hetf  'at  a 
[relatively]  great  rivulet  or  brook.* — 
Trombull).  An  important  Algonquian 
tribe  of  Connecticut,  formerly  occupying 
both  banks  of  Connecticut  r.from  Weth- 
ersfield  to  Middletown  or  to  the  coast  and 
extending  westward  indefinitely.  The 
Wongunk,  Pyquaug,  and  Montowese  In- 
dians were  a  part  of  this  tribe.  According 
to  Ruttenber  they  were  a  part  of  the  Wap- 
pin^er,  and  perhaps  occupied  the  original 
territory  from  which  colonies  went  out  to 
overrun  the  country  as  far  as  Hudson  r. 
The  same  author  says  their  jurisdiction 
extended  over  all  s.  w.  Connecticut,  in- 
cluding the  Mahackeno,  Uncowa,  Pau- 
gusset,  Wepxawaug,  Quinnipiac,  Monto- 
wese, Sukiang,  and  Tunxis.  (j.  m.  ) 
Matabesee.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  92,  1809.  Matabe- 
seke.— Doc.  of  1646  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  26. 1881.  MatebeMok.— Writer  (ca.  1642)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  in.  161. 1838.  Mato- 
wepetaek— Uncas  deed  (1666)  cited  by  Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn..  26. 1881.  KattabMset.— Stiles 
(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  Ist  s.,  x,  106, 1809. 
mattabeseck.— Record  (1646)  quoted  by  Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  610, 1818.  MatUbesett— Ind.  deed  (1673) 
cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  26,  1881. 
MattabMioke.— Haynes  (1643)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,4th8..vi,356,1863.  HattopMset— Doc.of  1657 
cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  26,  1881. 
Mattebeseck.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  64,  1824.  &•- 
queen.— Doc.  of  1638  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ii, 
140, 1858  (title  of  chief).  Sequins.— De  Laet  (1640) 
in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  296,  1841.  Se- 
qTins.- Dutch  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
1,1866. 

Kattabeseo.    The  principal  village  of  the 
Mattabesec,  the  residence  of  Sowheag, 
their  head  chief.     It  occupied  the  site  of 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Mattabesett- Field,  Middlesex  Co.,  34, 1819. 

Mattaoook.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
York  r.,  in  Gloucester  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Virginia,  i^  map,  repr.  1819. 

Kattacunt.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Potomac  r.,  in  King  George  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mattakeset.  A  village  in  b.  Massachu- 
setts, about  the  site  of  Yarmouth,*  Barn- 
stable CO.  It  is  said  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Wampanoag,  but  was  in  Nauset 
territory.  It  is  mentioned  in  1621,  and 
in  1685  was  still  in  existence,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  70  Indians  exceeding  12  years  of 

Matakees.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s..  1, 148, 1806.  Matakeetet— Arnold  and  Mor- 
ton (1683).  ibid..  4th  s.,  v.  86, 1861.  Katakeeeit— 
Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  517,  1839.  Kattacheese.— Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  l8t  s..  III.  15,  1794.  Kattaoheeset— 
Ibid.  Kattaoheeat.— Ibid.  Mattaobiest— Mourt 
(1622)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 16, 1848. 
Mattaobist.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  ii.  233, 
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repr.  1819.  Mattakeete.— Hinckley  (1685)  in  Mass. 
H^t.  Soc.  Coll., 4th  s.,  V,  133, 1861.  MattakMset.— 
Humphreys  (1815),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  iv,  92, 1816.  Mat- 
takent— Rawson  and  Danfortb  (1698),  ibid.,  1st 
8.,x,129-CM809. 

Mattakeset.  A  former  village  situated 
about  the  site  of  Duxbury,  Plymouth  co., 
Mass.  It  was  probably  subject  to  the 
Wampanoag.  In  1685  it  had  40  inhabit- 
ants exceeding  12  years  of  age.  ( J.  m.  ) 
Vamatakeeset.— Hinckley  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  V,  133,  1861. 

Mattamnskeet.  A  village  of  the  Macha- 
punga,  the  only  one  belonging  to  the  tribe 
in  1700-01,  and  containing  then,  accord- 
ing to  Law  son,  30  warriors.  Probably 
situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name  in 
Hvdeco.,  N.  C. 

HarimiBkeet— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  383,  repr. 
1860.  Maaammaakete.— Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  (1713).  Ii, 
82,1886.  Matamaikite.— Ibid.,  29.  MatamotkMt.— 
Ibid.,  31.  Mattamuskeets.— Ibid.,  45.  Matteonm- 
8ka.--Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  (1713),  il,  2,  1886.  Matte- 
musket.— Ibid.,  168. 

Mattanock.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Nansemond  r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Nanse- 
mond  CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia, 
I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mattapanient  (probably  of  the  same 
meaning  as  Mattapony,  q.  v.).  An  Al- 
gonquian  tribe  or  band  that  formerly 
lived  on  Patuxent  r.,  Md.,  probably  in 
St  Marys  co.  Their  principal  village, 
of  the  same  name,  may  have  been  at 
Mattapony. cr.  A  Catholic  mission  was 
established  there  in  1636.  In  1651  they, 
with  others,  were  removed  to  a  tract  on 
Wicomico  r.  They  were  possibly  but  a 
band  or  division  of  the  Conoy  (q.  v.), 
and  are  to  l)e  distinguished  from  the 
Mattapony  of  Virginia,  sometimes  written 
Mattapanient.  (j.  m.) 

Katapaman.— Map,  ca.  1640  or  1650,  in  Maps  to 
Accompany  the  Kept,  of  the  Comr's  on  the 
Bnd'y  bet.  Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  Katpanient.— 
Bozman,  Md.,  i,  141,  1837.  Kattapament— Stra- 
chey  {ca.  1612),  Virginia.  39, 1849.  Kattopanians.— 
Bozman,  Md.,  ii,  421, 1837.  Kattopanient.— Smith 
(1629) ,  Virginia,  i,  118,  repr.,  1819.  MatUpany.— 
Herniian,  Map  (1670),  in  Maps  to  Accompany 
the  Rept.  of  the  Comr's  on  the  Bnd'y  bet.  Va. 
and  Md.,  1873.  Mattpament.— Smith  (1629),  Vir- 
ginia, I,  map,  repr.  1819.  Metapawnien.— White 
(1639).  Relatio  Itineris,  63, 1874. 

Mattapoiset  (a  form  of  MaUaheseCj  q.  v.)- 
A  village,  in  1622,  near  the  present  Matta- 
poisett,  Plymouth  CO.,  Mass. 
Hatapoisett.— Deed  of  1664  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.,  3, 14, 1848.  Kattapoieet— Watt8  (1734)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  8.,  x,  31.  1823.  Mattapoiit.— 
Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i.  856, 1706.  Kattopuyit— 
Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  viii, 
258,1802. 

Mattapony.  The  proper  form  of  this 
name,  l>oth  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
appears  to  be  Mattapanfent.  although 
both  that  and  Mattapament  occur  on 
Gapt.  John  Smith's  map  and  in  his  text, 
the  latter  being  probably  a  misprint. 
Heckewelder's  attempted  interpretation 
of  *  bad  bread ' ,  or  *  no  bread  at  all ' ,  based 
on  the  theory  that  it  contains  the  word 
pona,  *pone',  'bread',  is  evidently  with- 
out value.  The  Mattapony  is  a  small  tri  be 


of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  (a.  v. )  living 
in  1608,  according  to  Smith,  on  Alattapony 
r.,  Va.,  and  having  30  men,  or  a  total  of 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  100.  On 
Smithes  map  the  town  ''Mattapanient" 
appears  to  oe  located  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  present  James  C5ity  co.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Chickahominy  r.  In  1781,  ac- 
cording to  Jefferson  ( Notes  on  Va.,  1826), 
ihey  still  numbered  15  or  20,  largely  of 
negro  blood,  on  a  small  reservation  on 
the  river  of  their  name.  These  figaree, 
however,  are  probablv  too  low,  as  the 
name  is  still  preservea  by  about  45  per- 
sons of  mixed  blood  on  a  small  state 
reservation  on  the  s.  side  of  Mattapony 
r.,  in  King  William  co.  These  survivors 
are  closely  related  to  the  Pamankey, 
whose  reservation  is  only  10  m.  distant 
See  Mattapanient,  (  j.  m.  ) 

Kattapament-Smith,  Hist.Va.  (1624).  Arber  ed., 
847,  1884.  KatUpa]iient.~Ibid.,  map.  Kattapo- 
meiui.—Boudinot,Star  in  the  West,  127. 1816.  Hat- 
UpomenU.— Macauley ,  N.  Y. ,  ii .  168,  1829.  Matta- 
ponies.— Jefferson  (1781),  Notes,  130, 1825. 

Mattawamkeag  ( 'a  bar  of  gravel  divides 
the  river  in  two.* — Vetromile).  A  princi- 
pal Penobscot  village  formerly  on  Penob- 
scot r.,  about  Mattawamkeag  point, 
Penobscot  CO.,  Me. 

Madawamkae.  —  Qyles  (1736)  in  Drake,  Tng. 
Wild.,  78, 1841.  MatUwamkaac.— Godfrey  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll . ,  Yii,  4, 1876.  Kattawankeag.  —Ve- 
tromile, Abnakls,  52^53, 1866.  KettaSakik.— Man- 
rault,  Abenakis,  v,  1866.  Montawanekeag. — Conf. 
(1786)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  10, 1876. 

Xattawan  (* river  of  shallows.' — Hew- 
itt). A  popular  name  for  the  Algonquian 
Indians  living  on  Mattawan  r.,  a  branch 
of  upper  Ottawa  r.,  Ontario.  They  are 
probably  a  part  of  the  Nipissing  or  of  the 
Temiscaming,  q.  v.     Cf.  MaiawachkarinL 

(j.  M.) 
Kataoiiiriou.— Jes.  Rel.  1672, 46, 1858.   MataoTaa.— 
La  Hontan  (1703),  New  Voy.,  map,  1735.    Kata- 
wing.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,    1906  (correct   form). 
Matowin— McLean,  Hudson  Bay,  i,  87,  1849. 

Mattawottit.  A  former  Dieguefio  ran- 
cheria  under  the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de 
la  Frontera,  n.  Lower  California. —Tav lor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18,  1860. 

Mattinacook.  A  band  of  the  Penobecot 
who,  in  1876,  occupied  Mattinacook  id. 
in  Penobscot  r.,  near  Lincoln,  Penobecot 
CO.,  Me. 

Kattanaweook.  — Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  103, 
note,  1876. 

Hattitnok  (Maivh/tugk^  'place  without 
wood ' ,  or  *  badly  wooded.  — Tnunbull ) . 
A  Corchaug  village,  about  1640,  on  the 
site  of  the  presentTMattituck,  Suffolk  co., 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Mattatoek.— Trumbull.  Ind.  Names  Conn..  27, 1881 
(early  form).  MatUtook.— Records  (1649)  in 
Thompson,  Long  Id..  l,  878, 1843.  Kattvtiiok.— 
Thompson,  ibid.,  S92. 

Mattole  ( Wishosk  name) .  An  Athapas- 
can tribe  whose  principal  settlements 
were  along  Bear  and  Mattole  rs.,  GaL 
They  resiirted  the  white  race  more  vigor- 
ously than  the  natives  of  this  region 
generally  did  and  suffered  practiod  exter- 
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mination  in  return.  They  were  gathered 
on  a  reservation  near  0.  Mendocino  for 
a  time,  and  some  of  them  were  afterward 
taken  to  Hupa  Valley  res.  A  few  still 
live  in  their  old  territory.  They  differ 
somewhat  from  their  Athapascan  neigh- 
bors in  language  and  culture;  they  burn 
the  dead;  the  men  tattoo  a  distmctive 
mark  on  the  forehead,  but  in  other  respects 
they  are  similar  to  the  Hupa.  (  p.  e.  o.  ) 
Matole.  —Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  in,  643. 1874.  Mat- 
tfal.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,ni,  107,1877. 
Mattole.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 119, 1865.  TolOtuah.— 
Powers, op. dt.,  124  ('lorel^ers':  Wailaki name). 

Xattowacoa.  A  name  of  the  hickory 
shad  ( Clupea  mediocris) ,  found  from  New- 
foundlana  to  Florida;  probably  from  one 
of  the  southeastern  dialects  of  the  Al- 
gonquian  stock.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Matyata  (or  Mdh^yana,  contracted  from 
M6i^yanawiny  *  country  of  the  salt  lake.' — 
Cushmg) .  Described,  by  Fray  Marcos  de 
Niza  in  1539,  under  the  name  Marata,  as 
a  provinces,  e.  of  Cibola  (Hakluyt,  Voy., 
Ill,  440),  although  Coronado,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  asserted  that  **the  kingdom 
of  Marata  is  not  to  be  found,  neither  have 
the  Indians  any  knowledge  thereof." 
Bandelier  and  Gushing  identify  Marata 
with  Matyata,  or  Makyata,  **the  name 
given  by  the  Zhfii  to  a  cluster  of  now 
ruined  pueblos  ^hich  they  declare  to 
have  been  occupied'  by  a  branch  of  their 
own  people.  After  long  dissensions  and 
even  warfare  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Zufii  basin,  those  of  Matyata  were  com- 
pelled to  submit,  and  to  join  the  former 
m  their  settlements.  The  group  of  ruins 
called  Matyata  or  Makyata  lies  s.  e.  of 
ZufSi  on  the  trail  leading  to  Acoma;  and 
the  condition  of  the  ruins  (described  by 
Alvarado  in  1540)  shows  that  their  aban- 
donment is  more  recent  than  that  of  other 
ancient  pueblos  in  that  region. ' '  Accord- 
ing; to  Gushing  descendants  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Matyata  are  to-day  resi- 
dents of  Zuili.  Consult  Bandeher  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  120,  1890;  v,  174, 
1890;  and  for  Alvarado's  description  of 
these  supposed  ruins  see  Winship  in 
14th  Re^  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  See  Kyama- 
hyakwe,  Kyatsutuma.  Pikyaaiwan, 
^•ehe-o-tek-o-pa. — Fewfcesin  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  1, 100, 1891.  Ma'-k'ya-na.— Gushing  Inf  n, 
1891  (or  Ma'-k'ya-na-win:  'country  of  the  salt 
lake').  Ma-kya-ta.--Cu8hing  quoted  by  Bandelier 
In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  120, 1890  (Ma-tva-ta,  or), 
■arata.— Marcos  de  Niza  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
m,  440.  1600.  Marta.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la 
Conquista,  169,  1742  (Marata,  or).  Ma-tya-U.— 
Gushing  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.  (or  Ma- 
kya-ta).  ][a-tyftta.~Bandelier  in  Revue  d'Eth- 
nographie,  206, 1886. 

Xavgna.  A  former  Gabriele  fiorancheria 
in  Los  Angelesco.,  Gal.,  at  a  locality  later 
called  Kancho  Fells.— Ried  (1852)  quoted 
by  Taylor  in  Gal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 

Maakekoie  (probably  for  Makoiis,  *bear 
cub,'  or  *  little  Dear. ' — W.  J. ) .  A  former 
Potawatomi  village,  commonly  known  as 
Mau-ke-koee's  viOage,  from  the  name  of 


its  chief,  near  the  head  of  Wolf  cr. ,  in  Mar- 
shall CO.,  Ind.,  (m  a  reservation  sold  under 
theprovisionsof  the  treaty  of  Dec.  10, 1834. 
The  name  is  also  written  Muckkose  and 
Muck-Rose.  (j.  m,) 

Mauls.    See  Hammers, 

Maamee  Towns.     A  common  name  for  a 

froup  of  villages  formerly  at  the  head  of 
laumee  r. ,  near  Ft  Wayne,  Allen  co. ,  Ind. 
When  destroyed  by  the  whites  in  1790 
there  were  7  villages,  all  within  a  few 
miles  of  each  other,  on  the  Maumee  or  its 
branches.  Two  of  these  were  Miami, 
three  Delaware,  and  two  Shawnee.  Omee 
was  the  principal  one,  and  together  they 
contained  about  225  houses.  S^ATeition^a. 
Maume«  towni.— So  called  from  their  situation  on 
Maumee  r.  Ome«  towns.  — Harmar  (1790)  in  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  225,  1846  (commonly  so  called; 
Omee  is  the  French  Au  Mi.  contracted  from  Au 
Miami;  Omee  is  given  by  Harmar  as  the  name  of 
the  principal  village,  on  the  site  of  Kekionga, 
while  he  puts  "Kegaiogue"  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  St  Joseph  r.). 

Manshantnxet  ( 'at  or  in  the  little  place 
of  much  wood,'  or  'smaller  wooded  tract 
of  land,'  in  contradistinction  to  Mashan- 
tucket,  or  Mashantackuck,  the  name  oif  a 
tract  on  the  w.  side  of  Thames  r.,  in  Mont- 
ville. — Trumbull).  A  Pequot  settlement 
in  1762,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Ledyard, 
New  London  co..  Conn. 
Maahantuoket— Early  records  quoted  by  Trum- 
bull, Ind.  Names  Conn.,  26;  1881  (an  occasional 
form).  Maushantuxet— Stiles  ( 1761)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  102,  1809.  MuMhontuoksett — 
Stiles  quoted  by  Trumbull,  op.  cit. 

Maashapogne  (probably  'great  pond,' 
from  masscty  ^gresiVy  pog  or  peaOf  'pond'; 
or  massa-pe-auky  'great-water  land';  cf. 
Mashpee  and  Mnssapequa) .  A  village, 
probably  belonging  to  the  Narraganset, 
m  Providence  CO.,  R.  I.,  in  1637. 


laiMtuge.— Williams  (1661)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec., 
I,  18,  1866.  Mashapawog.— Doc.  of  1640,  ibid.,  28. 
Mauihapogue.— Deed  of  1637,  ibid.,  18. 

Manthsepi  ('dirty  river.' — Hewitt).  A 
Montagnais  tribe  m  1863  on  the  reserva- 
tion at  Manicouagan,  on  St  Lawrence  r., 
Quebec.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  124, 
1863. 

Mawakhota  ( 'skin  smeared  with  whitish 
earth').  A  band  of  the  Two-kettle 
Sioux. 

lU-wafioU.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897. 
■a-waqota.  —Ibid. 

Mawsootoh  ( Maw-noo-t  oh\  *  bringing 
along').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V.).— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Mayaoa.  A  Timuquanan  district  and 
village,  about  1565,  on  the  e.  coast  of  n. 
Florida.  De  Bry  locates  it  e.  of  upper 
St  Johns  r. :  Bartram,  e.  of  L.  George. 
Macoiya.— Fairbanks,  Hist.  Fla.,  139,  1871.  Ma- 
ooya.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  129,  1723.  Itaquarqaa.— 
Shipp.  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  617, 1881.  Mawirquam.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  61,  1723.  Mayaca.— Fontaneda 
(1576),  Memoir,  Smith  trans.,  21, 1854.  Maraoo.— 
Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799.  Mayarca.— De  Bry, 
Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map,  1591.  Mairarqua.— Laudon- 
nidre  (15&1),  L'Hist.  Notable,  m,  1863, 

Mayajnaoa.  A  former  Timuquanan  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  coast  of  Florida,  n.  of  the 
Ais  country.  .     ^^^i^ 
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MayftfOMi.— Fontaneda  (1675)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  v, 
614,  1866.  lUyajuaoa.— Fontaneda  in  Temaux- 
Compan8,yoy.,xx,26,1841.   Vayajoaoa.— Ibid., 36. 

Mayara.  A  Timucuan  chief,  said  to 
have  been  **rich  in  ^old  and  silver, *'  and 
also  the  name  of  his  town  on  lower  St 
Johns  r.,  Fla.,  in  the  16th  century. 
Maienu—De  Bry,  Brev.Nar.,  ii,  map,  1691.  May- 
ara.—Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hi«t.  Coll. 
La.,  212,  1869.  ]IayTra.—Laiidonnl6re,  Hist.  No- 
table, 88. 1858. 

Haycock.  A  sort  of  squash  or  pumjpkin. 
According  to  Scheie  de  Vere  ( American- 
isms, 60, 1871 )  it  is  still  found  in  Virginia. 
Trumbull  (Sci.  Pap.  Asa  Gray,  i,  336, 1889) 
cites  as  early  forms  macocks  (Smith, 
1606-08),  macock  gourd  (Strachey,  1610), 
macokoB     (Strachey),    and     macocouer 

L'Ecluse,  1591-1605).     Beverley  (Hist. 

"a.,  124,  1705)  identifies  the  maycock 
with  the  squash  of  New  England.  Smith 
(Arbered.,  359,  1884)  describes  macocks 
as  *'a  fruit  like  unto  a  muske  mellon, 
butt  lesse  and  worse."  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  a  form  of  mahawk^  *  gourd', 
in  the  Vii]ginian  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
cognate  with  the  Delaware  machgachk^ 
'pumpkin.*    See  Macocks.       (a.  f.  c.) 

Hayes,  Joel  Bryan.  A  prominent 
mixed-blood  of  the  Cherokee  tribe  and 
twice  principal  chief  of  the  nation.  He 
was  bom  Oct.  2,  1833,  in  the  old  Chero- 
kee Nation,  near  the  present  Cartersville, 
Ga.  His  father,  Samuel  Mayes,  was  a 
white  man  from  Tennessee,  while  his 
mother,  Nancy  Adair,  was  of  mixed 
blood,  the  daughter  of  Walter  Adair,  a 
leading  tribal  otlicer,  and  granddaughter 
of  John,  one  of  the  Adair  brothers, 
traders  among  the  Cherokee  before  the 
Revolution.  The  boy  removed  with  the 
rest  of  his  tribe  in  1*838  to  Indian  Ter., 
where  he  afterward  was  graduated  from 
the  male  seminary  at  Tahlequah.  and 
after  a  short  experience  at  teaching 
school,  engaged  in  stockraising  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861,  when 
he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  First  Con- 
federate Indian  Brigade,  coming  out  at 
the  close  of  the  war  as  quartermaster. 
He  returned  to  his  home  on  Grand  r. 
and  resumed  his  former  wcupation,  but 
was  socn  after  made  successively  clerk 
of  the  district  court,  circuit  judge  (for 
two  terms  of  10  ye^rs  in  all),  asso- 
ciate justice,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Cherokee  supreme  court.  In  1887  he 
was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Cher- 
okee Nation,  succeeiling  D.  W.  Bushy- 
head,  and  was  reelect^  in  1891,  but 
died  in  office  at  Tahlequah,  Dec.  M  of 
that  year,  being  succeeded  by  Col.  C.  J. 
Hams.  Chief  Mayes  was  of  tine  phy- 
sique, kindly  disposition,  and  engaging 
personality.  He  was  three  times  mar- 
ried, his  last  wife  having  l)een  Miss  Mary 
Vann,  of  a  family  distinguished  in  Chero- 
kee history,  (j.  M.) 


Mayeye.  A  former  Tonkawan  tribe 
which,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, lived  near  San  Xavier  r.,  Tex.,  ap- 
parently either  modem  San  Gabriel  or 
Little  r.  Joutel  in  1687  (Margry,  D^., 
Ill,  288,  1878)  heard  of  the  M^hey  n.  of 
Colorado  r.,  somewhere  near  where  the 
Spaniards  later  actually  found  the  May- 
eye.  Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2062,  1736)  in 
1727  met  them  at  springs  called  Puente- 
zitas,  15  leagues  w.  of  the  junction  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  Brazos  and  35  leagues 
from  the  Colorado.  In  1738  they  were 
mentioned  with  the  Deadoees  (q.  v.)  of 
the  same  locality  (Orobio  y  Basterra,  let^ 
ter  of  Apr.  26,  Archivo  General,  MS.). 
About  1744  Fray  Mariano  Francisco  de 
los  Dolores  visited  a  rancheria  of  May- 
eyes,  Yojuanes,  Deadoees,  Bidais,  and 
others  near  Swi  Xavier  r.  (Arricivita, 
Chronica,  pt.  2,  322, 1792).  In  1740  it  had 
been  planned  to  take  this  and  the  Sana 
( Zana)  tribes  to  San  Antonio  ( Descripci6n, 
1740,  Mem.  Nueva  Kspatla,  xxviii,  203, 
MS. ),  where  a  few  of  the  Sanaa  and  Er- 
vipiames  had  already  been  gathered.  As 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Father  Dolores,  4 
chiefs  of  the  **  Yojuanes,  Deadoees,  Mai- 
eyes,  and  Rancheria  Grande"  went  to 
San  Antonio  to  ask  for  a  mission  (Dee- 
patch  of  the  Vicerov,  Mar.  26, 1751.  Lamar 
Papers,  MS.),  and  about  1747  the  San 
Xavier  ffroup  of  missions  was  founded  for 
them.  When  the  site  was  abandoned, 
**  notwithstanding  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  Maye^res  especially  had  alwa3r8 
clung  to  the  district  of  San  Xavier,"  some 
of  them  were  moved  to  the  Guadalupe, 
where  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to 
reestablish  them  (Arricivita,  op.  dt, 
337 ) .  Some  of  the  Mayeye  who  had  been 
baptized  at  San  iXavier  entered  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission  at  San  Antcniio, 
and  were  living  there  as  late  as  1769  (BfS. 
Burial  records).  The  Mayeye  and  their 
relations  were  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Apache,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  when  the  Comanche  forced  the 
Apache  southward,  the  Mayeye  and  other 
Tonka  wans  were  apparently  pushed  to 
the  s.  B. ,  where  they  mingled  with  the  Ka- 
ran ka wan  tribes.  In  17/2  Mezi^res  (In- 
forme,  July4,  1772,  MS.)  said  the  Mayeye 
wandered  with  theTonkawaand  Yojnane 
between  the  Trinity  and  the  Brazos;  and 
in  the  same  year  Bonilla,  quoting  Me- 
zieres,  associateii  them  with  the  same 
tril)es,  all  of  whom,  though  in  alliance 
with  the  Wichita  and  their  confleners, 
were  despised  by  the  latter  as  vagaoonda. 
Such  has  been  the  usual  attitude  of  other 
tribt»s  toward  the  Tonkawa  ever  since. 
While  Bucareli  existed  on  the  Trinity, 
from  1774  to  1779,  the  Mayeye  visited  it 
In  1778  Mezi^res  (Carta,  Mar.  18,  MS.) 
reported  20  families  of  Coco  and  Mayeve 
apostates  opposite  Culebra  id.,  in  the 
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Karankawa  ooiintry.  In  1779  the  Spanish 
government  feared  an  alliance  of  Mayeye) 
Coco,  Karankawa,  and  Arkokisa  (Uroix 
to  Cabello,  Dec.  4,  MS.).  The  Mayeye 
were  included  in  the  census  of  1790,  and 
were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Nacogdoches. 
Sibley,  in  1805,  says  the  "Mayes**  were 
then  living  on  San  Gabriel  cr.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalupe,  on  St  Bernard 
bay,  Tex.,  and  numbered  about  200  men; 
they  were  hostile  to  the  Spaniards,  but 
professed  friendship  for  the  French; 
they  were  surrounded  bv  tribes  speak- 
ing languages  different  from  their  own 
and  were  adept  in  the  sign  language. 
The  last  trace  of  the  tribe  was  found  by 
Gatschet  in  1884  (Karankawa  Inds.,  36, 
1891),  when  he  met  an  old  Indian  who 
bad  known  this  people  in  his  early  days 
on  the  Texas  coast,  and  who  stated  that 
they  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Tonkawa. 

(a.  c.  f.  h.  e.  b.) 
MMliey<Bt.— Mezi^res  (1772)  quoted  by  Bonilla  in 
Tex.  Hist.  Am'n  Quar.,  Tin,  66.  1995.  Maglud.— 
Jootel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1. 137. 1846. 
Makeyw.— Mezi^re8(1772).op.cit.  Maieoet.— Oro- 
bio  y  Basterra  (1788),  op.  cit.  MaieyM.— Span. 
Doc.,  Mar.  6, 1768,  in  Bexar  archives.  KalleyM.— 
Rivera.  Diario,  1^.  2602, 1736.  Kayeeet.  —Barrios, 
Iniorme,  MS.,  1771.  Hayaes.— Brackenridge, 
Views La.,87. 1814.  Mayes.— dibley.  Hist.Slcetches, 
72,  1806.  Maveyes.— Census  of  1790  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  Karan- 
kawa Inds.,  85, 1891. 
Merhay.— Joutel 
cited  by  Shea,  note 
In  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv,  78, 1870. 
Mec  hsy. — Joutel 
(Ifflff)  in  Mar^rry, 
D4c.,  Ill,  288,  1878. 
Mechty.— Joutel 
(1«37)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 152, 
1846.  Meihites.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  271. 
1728.  M^.— Gat- 
8chet,op.  cit.,  86,1891 
(Tonkawa  name). 
myL— Ibid.  Hole- 
yea.— Morfl,  Mem. 
Hist.  Tex.,  ca.  1782. 

XayL  An  im- 
portant Porno  vil- 
lage on  apper 
Clear  lake,  CaL— 
A.    L.    Kroeher, 

Univ.  Cal.   MS.,  _ 

1903. 

Mayndethkiih  -('Coyote  pass').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  ( Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112, 1890).  The 
corresponding  clan  of  the  Navaho  isMai- 
theehkizh. 

Xayne  Iiland.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Sanetch  on  the  s.  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id  ;  pop.  28  in  1904.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.  for  1902  and  1904. 

Kayo  ('terminus',  because  the  Mayo 
r.  was  the  dividing  line  between  them 
and  their  enemies. — Ribas).  One  of  the 
principal  tribes  of  the  Cahita  group  of 
the  Piman  stock,  residing  on  the  Kio 


Mayo,  Sinaloa,  Mexico.    Their  language 

*  differs  only  dialectically  from  that  of  the 

Yaoui  and  the  Tehueco.     The  first  notice 

of  the  tribe  is  probably  that  in  the  **Se- 


^Ar,  HMT, ) 

gunda  Relacion  Anonima"  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Nufio  de  Guzman,  about  1530  (in 
Icazbalceta,  Coleccion  de  Documentos, 
II,  300,  1866),  where  it  is  stated  that 
after  passing  over 
the  Kio  de  Tam- 
achola  (Fuerte) 
and  traveling  30 
leagues  (north- 
ward )  they  came 
to  a  river  called 
Mayo  on  which 
lived  a  people  of 
the  same  name. 
Ribas(  p.  237)  de- 
clares that  in  his 
day  it  was  the 
most  populous  of 
all  the  tribes  of 
Sinaloa,  estimat- 
ing their  number 
at  30,000,  some 
8,000  or  10,000  of 
whom  were  war- 
riors. Iledidnot 
consider  them  so 
warlike  as  the  surrounding  tribes,  but 
in  their  customs,  dwellings,  and  other 
respects  the  Mayo  resembled  them. 
Hardy  (Travels  in  Mexico,  424,  1829) 
states  that  at  the  time  of  his  visit  there 
were  10  towns  on  the  Rio  Mayo,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  10,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Davila  (Sonora,  315,  1894)  their 
inaustries  were  reiiuced  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  raising  of  sheep  and  do- 
mestic birds,  and  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  shawls.  He  says  the  Mayo 
pueblos  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Yaqui, 
but  the  number  of  people  of  the  latter  is 
n(^  greater  than  that  of  the  former.    The 
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Mayo  settlements,  so  far  as  known,  are 
Baca,  Batacpsa,  Camoa,  Conicari,  Cui- 
rimpo,  Echojoa,  Huatabampo,  Maco- 
yahui,  Masiaca,  Navahoa,  San  Pedro, 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo,  Tepahue,  Tesia, 
and  Toro.    See  CahUa.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Kaco.— ten  Kate  In  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de 
Paris.  375,  1883  (misprint).  Maya.— Rlbas,  Hist 
TriumphcM.  237.  1645.  Kayo.— Rel.  Anonima 
(1530),  op.  cit. 

Maypop.  The  fruit  of  the  passion-flower 
(  Passiflora  incamata ) .  Capt.  Joh  n  Smith 
(Va.,  123,  repr.  1819)  and  Strachey 
(Trav.  Va.,  72)  speak  of  this  fruit  as  mara- 
cock  and  state  that  the  Indians  cultivated 
it  before  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
Trumbull  (Sci.  Pap.  Asa  Gray,  342, 1889) 
considers  that  maracock  is  the  Brazilian 
Tupi  mbunicuiaf  related  to  the  Carib 
mericoya  (Breton,  1665),  the  fruit  of  a 
vine,  the  name  and  the  thing  having  both 
come  from  South  America.  Maypop 
would  thustdtimately  represent,  through 
maracock,  this  Tupi  loan-word.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

XayBoneo.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy,  in  New  Kent  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Maiakntemani  (* shoots  the  gun  [iron] 
as  he  walks*).  A  chief  of  the  Sisseton 
Sioux,  noted  for  his  friendship  for  the 
whites;  bom  in  1826  or  1827.  In  his 
early  manhood  he  followe<l  strictly  the 
customs  of  his  tribe;  in  1850  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton 
delegation  to  Washington,  and  a  signer 
of  the  Traverse  des  Sioux  treaty  of  July 
23,  1851.  When  about  29  years  of  age 
(about  1855)  he  became  a*  convert  to 
Christianity  and  thenceforward  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  missionary  work 
of  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  when  the  massacre  at 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  by  Inkpaduta's  band 
occurred,  that  Mazakutemani  particularly 
manifested  his  friendship  for  the  whites 
by  following  the  murderous  band  and 
rescuing  Miss  Gardener,  the  only  sur- 
viving white  captive.  Again,  in  1862,  on 
receiving  word  of  the  Sioux  outbreak,  he 
employ^  every  effort  to  stay  the  mas- 
sacre and  to  rescue  the  white  captives, 
going  boldly  into  the  hostile  camps  and 
using  his  oratorical  powers  to  ac(K)mpli8h 
his  purpose.  The  final  escape  of  the 
captives  from  death  on  this  occasion  was 
due  largely  to  Mazakutemani*8  efforts 
and  his  cooperation  with  Gen.  Sibley. 
He  was  the  cnief  speaker  for  the  Sisseton 
in  their  tribal  deliberations  as  well  as  in 
their  treaty  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  commissioners.  In  addition  to  the 
treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  he  signed 
the  treaties  of  Washington,  June  19,  1858; 
Sisseton  agency,  Dak.,  Sept.  20, 1872,  and 
Lac  Traverse  agency,  Dak.,  May  2,  1873. 
His  death  occurred  probably  before  1880. 
Consult  8.  R.  Riggs  (1)  in  Minn.  Hinfc 


t.  2,  82d  Conar.,  2d  sesR..  9.  1858. 
..-^bley  (1§73)  in  Minn.  Hist. 


Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  82,  90. 1880;  (2)  Mary  and 
I,  141,  1880;  Heard,  Hist  Sioux  War, 
166,  1863.  (c.  T.) 

Maiapei.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  8.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
drawn  from  Nuevo  Leon  and  gathered 
into  the  mission  of  San  Antonio  Galindo 
Moctezuma,  in  Coahuila.  Cf.  Mahuames, 
Kuameft.— ArchiTo  Qeneral,  xxxi,  fol.  208, 
quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  806. 1864  (prob- 
ably identical).  lUzapea.— Orozco  y  Berrn,  Ibid.. 
802. 

Maiapeta  ( *  iron  fire ' ) .  A  chief  of  a  vil- 
lage of  627  Yankton  and  Sisseton  Sioux  on 
Big  Stone  lake,  Minn.,  in  1836.  He  was 
probably  ckief  of  the  Yankton  in  the  vil- 
lage, wHile  The  Grail  was  chief  of  the 
Sisseton. 

Mahiahpatah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  hi,  612. 
1858. 

Maipegnaka  ('piece  of  metal  in  the 
hair').  A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs 
Sioux. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
219, 1897. 

Mdeiyedan  (French:  ^Lac  qti  park,* 
'Speaking  lake').  A  band  of  the  Wah- 
peton  Sioux  whose  habitat  was  around 
Lac  qui  Parle,  Minn.  In  1836  (School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853)  the  band 
numbered  530  under  Little  ChieL 
Lae  qui  Pari*  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859.  lOS; 
1860.    Laoqoiparla  Indiana.— Sibley  (18fiQ)  in  Sen. 

Ex.  Doc.  M.  pt  2,  82d  Cong.,  2d  '    

Upper  Wahpaion.— ^bl 
Soc.  Ck)ll.,  III.  250, 1880. 

Mdewakanton  ('mystery  laike  village,' 
from  mde  *  lake ' ,  uxihan  *  sacred  mjrstery ' , 
otonwe  *  village*).  One  of  the  subtribes 
composing  the  Santee  division  of  the  Da- 
kota, the  other  3  being  the  Sisseton,  Wah- 
peton,  and  Wahpekute.  A.  L.  Riggs  con- 
tends that  the  Mdewakanton  are  the  only 
Dakota  entitled  to  the  namelsanyati  ( 'San- 
tee * ),  given  them  from  their  old  home  on 
Mille-Lac,  Minn.,  called  by  them  Isan- 
tamde,  *  knife  lake.  *  In  every  respect  this 
tribe  appears  to  be  most  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  Wahpeton.  Wahpekute,  and 
Sisseton.  It  is  possible  that  the  Mdewa- 
kanton formed  the  original  stem  from 
which  the  other  3  subtribes  were  devel- 
oped. It  is  probable  that  the  Nadowes- 
sioux  mentione<i  by  early  missionariesand 
explorers  were  in  most  caseathe  people  of 
this  tribe  and  the  tribes  associated  with 
them  then  living  in  the  r^on  of  Mille 
Lac  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Mississippi. 
Dr  Williamson,  who  spent  years  among 
these  Indians,  fixes  the  nome  of  this  tribe 
(who  bv  tradition  had  once  lived  on  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  n.  of  the  great  lakes  and 
had  migrated  toward  thes.  w. )  atMilleLac, 
the  source  of  Rum  r.,  which  is  apparently 
the  ancient  location  of  the  Issati  of  Henne- 
pin.  This  identifies  the  Issati  with  the 
Mdewakanton  and  sustains  the  conclusion 
of  Riggs.  After  the  Mdewakanton  came 
to  the  Mississippi  they  appear  to  have 
scattered  themselves  along  that  river  in 
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several  villages  extending  from  Sauk  Rap- 
ids to  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  r.  and  up 
the  Minnesota  35  m.  According  to  Neill 
(Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  262, 1872)  this  split- 
ting into  bands  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  French  traders.  This  author  asserts 
that  the  people  of  this  division  were  still 
residing  at  Mille  Lac  at  the  time  Le  Sueur 
built  his  post  near  the  mouth  of  Blue 
Earth  r.  in  1700,  and  that  their  change  of 
location  to  the  region  of  lower  Min- 
nesota r.  was  due  to  the  establishment  of 
trading  posts  in  that  section.  This  would 
indicate  a  later  removal  to  that  locality 
than  Williamson  supposed.  Rev.  G.  H. 
Pond,  as  quoted  by  Neill,  says:  "When 
to  this  we  add  the  fact  that  traders 
taught  them  to  plant  corn,  which  actu- 
ally took  the  place  of  wild  rice,  nothing 
was  wanting  to  bring  the  Mdewakantons 
south  to  the  Minnesota  r.  Accordingly 
tradition  tells  us  that  this  division  of  the 
Dakotas  no  sooner  became  acquainted 
with  traders,  and  the  advantage  of  the 
trade,  than  they  erected  their  teepees 
around  the  log  hut  of  the  white  man  and 
hunted  in  the  direction  of  the  Minnesota 
r.,  returning  in  the  'rice-gathering  moon ' 
(September)  to  the  rice  swamps  nearest 
their  friends."  In  Le  Sueur's  list  of  the 
eastern  Dakota  tribes  the  name  Issati  is 
dropped  and  that  of  Mdewakanton,  lin- 
der  tne  form  Mendeouacantons,  is  used, 
evidently  for  the  first  time.  The  whites 
came  into  more  intimate  relation  with 
this  tribe  than  with  any  other  of  the 
Dakota  group,  but  the  history — which  is 
not  of  general  interest  except  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  outbreak  of  1862,  in 
which  some  of  them  took  an  active  part — 
is  chiefly  that  of  the  different  bands  and 
not  of  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  After  their 
defeat  by  the  United  States,  they  and 
the  Winnebago  were  removed  to  Crow 
Creek  res.,  Dakota  Ter.  Subsequently 
the  Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  were 
transferred  to  the  Santee  res.  m  Nebraska. 
Ultimately  lands  were  assigned  them  in 
severalty,  the  reservation  was  abolished,- 
and  the'  Indians  became  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  In  general  customs  and 
beliefs  they  resemble  the  other  divisions 
of  the  eastern  Sioux.     (See  Dakota. ) 

The  tribe  joined  in  the  following  treaties 
with  the  United  States:  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  July  15,  1830,  by  which  they  and 
other  eastern  Sioux  tribes  ceded  a  strip 
20  m.  wide  from  the  Mississippi  to  Des 
Moines  r.,  la.  Convention  at  St  Peters, 
Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1836,  with  the  upper 
Mdewakanton,  agreeing  on  certain  stipu- 
lations regarding  the  treatv  of  July  15, 
1830.  Treaty  of  Washington,  Sept.  29, 
1837,  by  which  they  ceded  to  the  United 
States  all  their  interest  in  lands  e.  of  the 
Mississippi.  Treaty  of  Mendota,  Minn., 
Aug.  5,  1851,  by  which  they  ceded  all 


their  lands  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  re- 
taining as  a  reservation  a  tract  10  m.  wide 
on  eacn  side  of  Minnesota  r.  Treatv  of 
Washington,  June  19,  1858,  by  wtich 
they  sold  that  part  of  their  reservation  n. 
of  Minnesota  r.,  retaining  the  portion 
s.  of  the  river,  which  they  agreed  to  take 
in  severalty.  By  act  of  Mar.  3,  1863,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  set  apart  for 
them  a  reserve  beyond  the  limits  of  any 
state  and  remove  them  thereto,  their  re- 
serve in  Minnesota  to  be  sold  for  their 
benefit.  The  new  reserve  was  established 
by  Executive  order,  July  1,  1863,  on 
Crow  cr.,  S.  Dak.     See  Reservations. 

Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  estimated  them 
at  300  fighting  men  or  1,200  souls;  Long 
in  1822  (Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  380, 1824) 
estimateid  the  various  bands  as  follows: 
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Keoxa  (Kivuksa),  400;  Eanbosandata 
(Khemnichan),  100;  Kapozha,  300;  Oa- 
noska  (Ohanhanska),  200;  Tetankatane 
(Tintaotonwe),  150;  Taoapa,  300;  Wea- 
kaote  (Khemnichan),  50.  According  to 
the  Census  of  1890  there  were  869  Mde- 
wakanton and  Wahpekute  on  Santee 
reservation,  Nebr.,  and  292  at  Flandreau, 
S.  Dak.  The  report  for  1905  mentions 
as  not  under  an  agent  150  at  Birch 
Cooiey  and  779  elsewhere  in  Minne- 
sota. The  recognized  divisions  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Kiyuksa,  (2)  Ohanhanska, 
(3)  Tacanhpisapa,  (4)  Anoginajin,  (5) 
Tintaotonwe,  and  (6)  Oyateshicha,  be- 
longing to  the  Wakpaatonwedan  divi- 
sion, which  seems  to  have  constituted  the 
whole  tribe  in  earlv  times,  and  (7)  Khem- 
nichan, (8)  Kapozlia,  (9)  Magayuteshni, 
(10)   Malipiyamaza,  (11)  Mahpiyawich- 
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asta,  (12)  Kheyataotonwe,  and  (13) 
Taoapa,  constituting  the  Matantonwan 
division,  which  early  French  writers 
spoke  of  as  a  powerful  tribe  associated 
with  but  not  a  pwirt  of  the  Mdewakan- 
ton.  The  following  subdivisions  have 
not  been  identified:  Town  band  Indians, 
Mankato,  Nasiampaa,  and  Upper  Meda- 
wakanton. 

See  Dorsey,  Siouan  Sociology,  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Long,  Exped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  1824;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1847; 
Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist;  CJoll.,  i,  1872; 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1868.  (j.  o.  d.  c.t.) 
Oens  de  Lao.— Pike,  Exped.,  93,  1810.  Oena  Be 
lai.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hisl.  Soc.Coll., 
2d  8.,  II,  40, 1814  (misprint).  Oena  da  Lao.— Long, 
Exped.  St.  Peters  R.,  1,880.1824.  Mad-a-wakan- 
toan.— Sweetser  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  2,  1854.  Madawakanton.— Many- 
penny  in  H.  R.  Rep.  138.  83d  Gong.,  1st  sess.,  10, 
1854.  Kanohokatous.— Prise  de  Possession  (1689) 
in  Margry,  D^c,  v,  34, 1883.  Haadawakantons.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  853, 1847.  Haadawakaatoa  Biooz.— 
Ibid.  Mandeouaoantoni. — LeSuear  (1700)  in  Mar- 
gry, D4c..  VI,  81,  1886.  MawUwbauntowaha.— 
Carver,  Trav.,  60,  1778.  Mdawakontons.— Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  III.  86, 1880.  Mdawakontonwaiia.— 
Ibid.,  84.  M'day-wah-kaun-twan  Dakota*. —Ram- 
sey, ibid.,  I.  45.  1872.  H'day-wak-kaoiitwaua 
Sioux.— Hibley,  ibid.,  47.  rdaywakantoas.- Ibid.. 
111,250,1880.  M'daywawkawntwawnt.— Neill.  Hist. 
Minn.,  144.  note.  1858.  Hdoiyedan.- Ashley,  let- 
ter to  Dorsey.  Jan.  1886.  Kde-wakantonwan.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  i,248,  1851.  Vdewakan- 
ton.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R.,  map,  1843. 
Mde-wa-kan-toa-wan.— Nell],  Hist.  Minn..  144, 
note.  1858.  MdewakantoQwan.— Riggs,  Dakota 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  vii,  1852.  M'de-wakan-towwaas. 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  78.  1860.  M'do- 
wakant'wan.— Ibid.  Md-wakans.— Peet  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  VIII,  804,  1886.  Mdwakantonwans.- Riggs 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  126, 1880.  Modaqua- 
kantoaa.— Ramsey  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  83d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  324,  18M.  Medawah-Kanton.— 
Maximilian,  Trav..  507, 1843.  Med-a-wakan-toaa.— 
Sweetser  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
2,  laM.  Medawakantoai.— Ind.AfT.  Rep.,  494. 1839. 
Med-a-wa-kanton  Sioux.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  495, 1838. 
Medawakantwan.— Parker.  Minn.  Handbk.,  140, 
1857.  Me-da-we-oon  toBg.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  368, 
1826.  Medaykantoans.— Ramsey  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
61,  33d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  837,  1854.  Medaywah- 
kawn-t'waron.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
78,  1850.  Medaywakanstoan.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  18, 
1851.  Maday-wa-kan-toan.— U.  S.  Stat.,  X,  56, 
1853.  Medaywokant'waiis.—Pilce  quoted  bv  Neill, 
Hist.  Minn..  288.  1858.  Me-de-wah-kan-toaa.— 
Sweetser  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  33d  Cong.,  lat  seas., 
321.  1854.  Medewakantoans.— Sweetser  in  Sen. 
Ex.  D(K'.  29. 32d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  14. 1853.  Medewa- 
kantoni.— Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  260, 
1872.  Mede-wakaa-fwana.- Ramsey  In  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1819. 72. 1850.  Mediwanktons.—Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Coinpend.,  521.  1878.  Madwakantonwan.— 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii.  190,  1880.  Menehoka- 
tonx.— Perrot  (1689)  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
144.  1858.  Menchokatouohei.- Perrot  (1689)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  pt.  2,  31,  note.  1864. 
Mencouacantong.— Relation  of  P4nlcaut  (1700)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in,  6,  1880.  Meudawahkan- 
ton.— Prescott  (1847)  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
n.  168.  1852.  Mcn-da-wa-kan-ton. -Prescott,  ibid., 
170.  Mendeouacanton.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry, 
D^c,  VI,  86,  1886.  Hendeouaoantout.— La  Harpe 
(1700)  inShea.  Early  Voy.,  104, 1861.  Mondewaoan- 
tonn.— Schoolcraft.  Trav..  S07.  1821.  Mende 
WaUcan  toan.— Long.  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i,  878, 
1824..  Mondo-Wakan-Toann— Maximilian.  Trav., 
149.  1843  Mendouca-ton.— La  Harpe  (1700)  In 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in.  27.  1851.  Mendu- 
wakaaton.— Huebschmann  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  707, 1867.  MonowaKautong.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816.    Menowa  Kontong .— 


Faraham.  Trav.,  82,  1848.  XidswakaatonwaBa.— 
Domenech,  Deserts  If.  Am.,  ii,  28. 1860.  Min'-da- 
wir'-oAr-toa.-Lewis  and  Clark,  Diaoov.,  90,  1S06. 
Miaokaatoafs.— Schoolcraft.  Trav.,  806,.  18ZL 
MiaowakaatoB.— Lewis  and  Clark^Exped.,  i,  146, 
1814.  Minowa  Kaatoag.— Brown,  West.  Gac.  206, 
1817.  Maoway-ITantowg.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  ii,  40, 1814.  Xiaoway 
Kantoag.^Ibid.  (misprint).  Minew  Kaatoac* — 
Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  286, 1821.  Xuadaywakkaatoai. — 
McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  808,  1854. 
MundaT  wawkantona.— Sneillng.  Tales  of  N.  W., 
281, 1830.  O-iuaa-ae.— ^hoolcntft,  Ind.  Tribes,  u, 
141, 1852.  O-maum-ae.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  v,  162, 1885.  PoopU  of  the  Lako.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  145. 1814.  Biou  MeadsaMwaatan.— 
LeSueur(1700)inMaiKry,D^.,vi.8Qi,IMi.  Siovx 
Miadawaroarton.— Levris  and  Clark,  fflTriT  .  28. 
1806.  Sioux  of  tho  Bivor.— Seymour,  0lfeetehe8  of 
Minn.,  188.  850.  Siouza  of  tho  Lakas.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties  (1815),  869, 1878.  Wia-de-wer-rMui-toaa.— 
Arrowsmith,  map.  N.  Am.  (1795),  1814. 

Meamikiniiht  ('porcupine-foot  grove'). 
A  Tsimshian  mission  villa^  K>iinded 
in  1889  and  settled  by  the  Kitksan.  In 
1897  the  popalation  was  about  50  — Dor- 
sey in  Am.  Antiq.,  xix,  280,  1897 

Measurements.  Among  civil ized  people, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system,  linear  measurements  were  de- 
rived mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  from  the 
human  body,  and  although  in  later  cen- 
uries  these  measurements  became  stand- 
ardized, it  is  not  long  since  they  were  all 
determined  directly  from  the  human 
frame.  It  is  still  common,  even  for  white 
men,  in  the  absence  of  a  graduated  rule, 
to  compute  the  inch  by  the  transverse 
dimension  of  the  terminal  joint  of  the 
thumb,  and  for  women  to  estimate  a  yard 
by  stretching  cloth  from  the  nose  to  the 
tips  of  the  fingers — the  arm  being  ex- 
tended and  thrown  strongly  backward — 
or  to  estimate  an  eighth  of  a  yard  by  the 
length  of  the  middle  finger.  The  use  of 
the  span  as  a  standard  of  lineal  measure 
is  also  still  quite  common.  Within  the 
last  30  years  it  has  been  a  custom  for 
traders  to  sell  cloth  to  Indians  by 
the  natural  yard  or  by  the  brace,  and 
although  this  measure  on  a  trader  of  small 
stature  might  be  much  less  than  3  feet, 
the  Indians  preferred  it  to  the  yardstick. 
Below  is  given  a  list  of  what  may  be  called 
natural  measures  which  are  known  to 
have  been  employed  by  Indians.  Some 
of  the  larger  measures  have  been  in 
general  use  among  manv  tribes,  while 
some  of  the  smaller  ones  nave  been  used 
by  the  Navaho  and  Pueblo  shamans  in 
making  sacrificial  and  other  sacred  objects 
and  in  executing  their  dry-paintings. 
Some  are  also  employed  by  Pueblo  women 
in  making  and  decorating  their  pottery. 

Linear  measures, — 1.  One  finger  width: 
the  greatest  width  of  the  terminal  joint 
of  the  little  finger  in  the  palmar  aspect 
2.  Two  fin^ipr  widths:  the  greatest  width 
of  the  termmal  joints  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond fingers  held  closely  together,  taken 
in  the  palmar  aspect.  3.  Three  finger 
widths:  the  greatest  width  of  the  terminal 
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joints  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  fin- 
gers, taken  as  ahove.  4.  Four  finger 
widths:  the  width  of  the  terminal  joints 
of  all  fo«r  fingers  of  one  hand,  taken  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  5.  The  joint: 
the  length  of  a  single  digital  phalanx, 
usually  the  middle  phalanx  of  the  little 
finger.  6.  The  palm:  the  width  of  the 
open  palm,  including  the  adducted  thumb. 
7.  The  finger  stretch:  from  the  tip  of  the 
first  to  the  tip  of  the  fourth  finger,  both 
fingers  being  extended.  8.  The  span: 
the  same  as  our  span,  i.  e.,  from  the  tip 
of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  index  fin- 
ger, both  stretched  as  far  apart  as  pos- 
sible. 9.  The  great  span:  from  the  tip  of 
the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  little  finger, 
all  the  digits  being  extended,  while 
the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  strongly 
adducted.  10.  The  cubit:  from  the  point 
of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  extended 
middle  finger,  the  arm  being  bent.  11. 
The  short  cubit:  from  the  point  of  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  extended  little 
finger.  12.  The  natural  yard:  from  the 
middle  of  the  chest  to  the  end  of  the 
middle  finger,  the  arm  bein^  outstretched 
laterally  at  right  angles  with  the  body; 
this  on  a  tall  Indian  equals  3  feet  or  more; 
among  some  tribes  the  measure  is  taken 
from  me  mouth  to  the  tip  of  the  middle 
finger.  13.  The  natural  fathom,  or  brace: 
measured  laterally  on  the  outstretched 
arms,  across  the  chest,  from  the  tip  of  one 
middle  finger  to  the  tip  of  the  other;  this 
is  twice  the  natural  yard,  or  about  6  feet. 
The  stature  of  white  men  usually  equals 
or  exceeds  this  measure,  while  among 
Indians  the  contrary  is  the  rule — the  arm 
of  the  Indian  being  usually  proportion- 
ally longer  than  the  arm  of  the  white. 
This  standard  was  commonly  adopted  by 
Indian  traders  of  the  N.  in  former  days. 
They  called  it  ** brace,"  a  word  taken 
from  the  old  French.  There  seems  to  be 
no  evidence  that  the  foot  was  ever  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  as  a  standard  of 
linear  measure,  as  it  was  among  the 
European  races;  but  the  pace  was  em- 
ployed in  determining  distances  on  the 
Buiiace  of  the  earth. 

Circular  measures. — 1.  The  grasp:  ah 
approximate  circle  formed  by  the  thumb 
and  index  finger  of  one  hand.  2.  The 
finger  circle:  tne  fingers  of  both  hands 
held  so  as  to  inclose  a  nearly  circular 
space,  the  tips  of  the  index  fingers  and 
tne  tips  ot  the  thumbs  just  touching.  3. 
The  contracted  finger  circle:  like  the 
finger  circle  but  diminished  by  making 
the  first  and  second  joints  of  one  index 
finger  overlap  those  of  the  other.  4.  The 
arm  circle:  the  arms  held  in  front  as  if 
embracing  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  tips  of 
the  middte  fingers  just  meeting. 

Scales  and  weights  were  not  known  on 
the  western  continent  previous  to  the  dis- 


covery. Thete  is  no  record  of  standards 
of  dry  or  liquid  measure,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  vessels  of  uniform  size  may  have 
been  used  as  such.  See  Exchange,  and 
the  references  thereunder.  ( w.  m.  ) 

Mecadaont  An  Indian  village  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  between  Penobscot  and 
Kennebec  rs.,  in  Abnaki  territory,  in. 
1616. 

MMadaent-Smith  (1G29),  Virginia.  li.  188.  repr. 
1819.  KeoadMttt— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  s.,m,22, 1883.  Kooaddaout.— Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  ii,  192,  repr.  1819. 

Mecastria.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  can 
not  be  identified  with  the  present  native 
name  of  any  of  the  ruined  settlements  in 
the  vicinity  of  Jemez.  In  another  list  by 
Oflate  (ibid.,  102),  Quiamera  and  Fte 
are  mentioned.  A  comparison  of  the  lists 
shows  the  names  to  be  greatly  confused, 
the  mera  (of  Quiamera)  and /fa  making  a 
contorted  form  of  "Mecastrfa." 

Mechemeton.  A  division  of  the  Sisseton 
Sioux,  perhaps  the  Miakechakesa. 
Maohemeton. — Carte  des  Poes.  Angl.,  1777.  MedM- 
meton.— Der  Isle,  map  (1708)  in  NeiU,  Hist  Minn., 
164, 1858.  Heohemiton.— Anville,  map  of  N.  Am., 
1762. 

Mechgaohkamio.  A  former  village,  per- 
haps belonging  to  the  Unami  Delawares, 
probably  near  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Meohgachkamio.— Doc.  of  1649  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII.  25, 1881.  Moohgeyehlconk.— Doc.  of  1666, 
ibid.,  48  (idenUcal?). 

Mechkentowoon.  A  tribe  of  the  Mahi- 
can  confederacy  formerly  living,  accord- 
ing to  Ruttenber,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Hud- 
son r.  above  Catskili  cr.,  N.  Y.  De  Laet 
and  early  maps  place  them  lower  down 
the  stream.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Kaohkentiwomi.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  1688. 
Keohkentiwoom.— Map  ca.  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  I,  1856.  Meohkentowoon.— Wassenaar  (ca. 
1680)  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  71.  1872. 
Wechkentowoont.— Ruttenber,  ibid. ,86  (misprint). 

Mecopen.  An  Algonquian  village,  in 
1585,  8.  of  Albemarle  sd.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Roanoke  r.,  N.  C. 

Meoopen.— Smith  (1629),  Virginia,  I.  map,  repr. 
1819.  Moquopea.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856. 

Medalf.  From  time  immemorial  loyalty 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  conferring  of 
land  and  titles  of  nobility,  by  the  per- 
sonal thanks  of  the  sovereign,  the  pre- 
sentation of  medals,  and  the  bestowal  of 
knightly  orders  the  insignia  of  which 
were  hung  on  the  breast  of  the  recipient. 
With  the  Indian  chief  it  was  the  same. 
At  first  he  was  supplied  with  copies  of  his 
own  weapons,  and  then  with  the  white 
man*s  implements  of  war  when  he  had  be- 
come accustomed  to  their  use.  Brass 
tomahawks  especially  were  presented  to 
the  Indians.  Tecumseh  carried  such  a 
tomahawk  in  his  belt  when  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  Canada, 
and   his   chief   warrior,    John   Naudee, 
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removed  it  and  the  silver  b^t  buckle  from 
the  body.  There  were  also  presented  to 
the  Indian  chiefs  silver  hat-bands,  chased 
and  engraved  with  the  royal  arms;  silver 
goreets  to  be  worn  suspended  from  the 
neck  and  having  the  royal  arms  and  em- 
blems of  peace  engraved  upon  them;  and 
silver  belt  buckles,  many  of  which  ex- 
ceeded 3  in.  in  diameter.  The  potency 
of  the  medal  was  soc^n  appreciated  as  a 
means  of  retaining  the  Indian's  allegi- 
ance, in  which  it  played  a  most  important 
part.  While  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the 
recipient,  it  appealed  to  him  as  an  em- 
blem of  fealty  or  of  chieftainship,  and 
in  time  had  a  place  in  the  legends  of  the 
tribe. 

The  earlier  medals  issued  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Indians  of  North  America 
have  become  extremely  rare  from  various 
causes,  chief  among  which  was  the  change 
of  government  under  which  the  Indian 
may  have  been  living,  as  each  govern- 
ment was  extremely  zealous  in  searching 
out  all  medals  conferred  by  a  previous 
one  and  substituting  medals  of  its  own. 
Another  cause  has  b^n  that  within  recent 
years  Indians  took  their  medals  to  the 
nearest  silversmith  to  have  them  con- 
verted into  gorgets  and  amulets.  After 
the  Revolution  the  United  States  replaced 
the  English  medals  with  its  own,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  regular  series 
of  Indian  peace  medals.  Many  of  the 
medals  presented  to  the  North  American 
Indians  were  not  dated,  and  in  many 
instances  were  struck  for  other  purposes. 

Spanish  Medals. — P^rly  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries also  presented  medals  to  the 
Indians;  these  are  often  found  in  graves 


CATMOUO  MEDAL  FROM  A  MOUND  IN  ALEXANDER  Ca,  ILL. 

in  those  portions  of  the  United  States 
once  occupied  by  the  Spanish.  Several  of 
these  medals  were  found  at  the  old  Cay- 
uga mission  in  New  York,  established 
in  1657  for  the  Huron  refugees  among 
the  Iroquois  and  discontinued  30  years 
later.  **The  medals  are  of  a  religious 
character,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
given,  in  recognition  of  religious  zeal  or 


other  service,  by  the  early  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries''  (Betts,  p.  32).  One  of  these 
medals  is  as  follows: 

1682.  Obverse,  the  Virgrin  Marv,  standing  on  a 
crescent  and  clouds,  surrounded  by  a  rayed  glory, 
iu  field  1682;  legend,  Nuestra  Seflora  de  Ouada- 
lupe  Ora  Pro  Nobvn,  Mexico.  Reverse,  bust  of  San 
Francisco  de  Assist  in  dress  of  a  monk,  a  faalo 
above:  legend,  Francisco  Ora  Pro  Nobis.  Bnm 
and  silver;  size,  l\%  by  Ik  in. 

In  1864  there  was  found  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  in  an  Indian  grave,  a  silver 
medal,  now  in  possession  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Historical  Society,  '*  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  Huisconsin,  a  Sauk  and  Fox 
chief ^  (Betts,  p.  239).  This  was  one  of 
the  regular  "service  medals'*  awarded  by 
Spain  to  members  of  her  army. 

Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  left;  legend,  Oarohu 
III  Rey  de  EspaHa  edelas  Indias.  Reverse,  within 
a  cactus  wreath,  Por  Merita.  Silver;  sire,  2i  In., 
with  loop. 

French  Canadian  Medals. — The  earli- 
est record  of  peace  medals  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Indians  is  found  in 
Canada  Correspondence  General,  vol.  iv, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  "a  Caugh- 
nawaga  chief,  November  27,  1670,  who 
holds  preciously  a  medal  presented  to  him 
by  the  king.*'  Leroux  (p.  14)  includes  a 
medal  caused  to  be  struck  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu  in  1631  for  presentation  toOana- 
dian  I  ndians.  A  large  medal  was  issued  in 
France  in  commemoration  of  the  reign- 
ing family;  this  example  proved  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Indians  that  a  series  of 
six,  varying  slightly  in  design  and  in  size 
■from  1  j^  to  3 1*5  m. ,  was  issued  for  presenta- 
tion to  them.  Very  few  of  the  originals 
are  now  known  to  exist,  but  many  re- 
strikes  have  been  made  from  the  dies  in 
the  Mus^e  Monetaire  at  Paris. 

1693.  Obverse,  head  of  the  king  to  right,  lau- 
reated:  legend,  Ludovicus  Magnus  Rex  ChriMiau- 
issimvs.  Reverse,  four  busts  in  field:  legend. 
FHicitas  Damns  Augustx.  Serni  Dolph,  Lud.  D. 
Burg,  Phid  D.    Card.  D.  BUur.  M.  D.  C.  X.  C.  HI. 

After  the  death  of  the  Dolphin,  in  1712, 
the  reverse  type  was  changed,  two  figures 
replacing  the  four  busts  of  Louis,  the 
Dauphin,  and  his  two  sons.  Of  this  medal 
only  restrikes  are  now  known. 

171-.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right;  legend. 
Ludoxncns  XIIU,  D.  Q.  FR.  NAV.  REX.  Re- 
^rse.  two  Roman  warriors;  legend.  HONOR  ET 
VIRTUS.    Silver;  bronze,  size,  2i  in. 

In  the  succeeding  reign  a  smaller  medal 
of  similar  design  was  issued,  bearing  on 
the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king  to  the 
right,  draped  and  laureated;  legend, 
Louis  XVl^ex  Chrislianissirnus.  A  copy 
of  this  medal  has  been  found  with  tne 
legend  erased  and  Oeorge  III  stamped  in 
its  place  (McLachlan,  p.  9).  Silver; 
bronze;  size,  2  in. 

The  General  De  Levi  medal  of  1658, 
and  that  of  the  first  Intendant-General  of 
Canada,  Jean  Varin,  of  1683,  though  in- 
cluded  by  Leroux   (p.  15)   among  the 
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peace  medals,  are  excluded  by  Beits  and 
other  writers.  Leroux  (p.  17)  figures 
the  French  Oswego  medal  of  1758  as  be- 
longing to  the  peace  medal  series.  **As 
medals  were  freely  distributed  about 
this  time,  some  of  them  may  have  been 
placed  in  Indian  hands"  (fieauchamp, 
p.  64). 

1758.  Obverae.  head  of  king  to  left,  nude  and 
hair  flowing;  legend,  Ludovieus  XV  Orbis  Im- 
perator:  in  exergue,  1758.  Reverse,  In  field  four 
lortF;  l^end,  Wuel,  (hwegoy  Port  Mahon;  in  ex- 
eigue,  Expufkg.  Sti.  Daviaia  Arce  et  Solo  EqiuUa, 
Silver;  bran;  size,  11  in. 


British  Medals. — The  earliest  medals 
presented  to  American  Indians  by  the« 
English  colonists  are  those  known  as  the 
Pamunkey  series.  By  Act  38,  Laws  of 
Vircinia,  m  the  14th  year  of  King  Charles 
II,  March,  1661  (see  Hening*s  Statutes, 
II,  185),  there  were  caused  to  be  made, 
possibly  in  the  colony,  *' silver  and  plated 
plaques  to  be  worn  by  the  Indians  when 
visiting  the  English  settlements."  They 
were  plain  on  the  reverse,  in  order  to 
permit  the  engraving  of  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  mdian  towns. 

1670.  Obvene,  bust  of  king  to  right;  legend  in 
outer  circle.  Chaxle*  IL  King  of  En^nd,  Scotland, 
France,  Ireland  and  Virginia:  the  center  of  the 
shield  a  slightly  convex  disk  baring  the  legend, 
the  royal  arms,  and  in  one  corner  a  tolMicco  plant. 
Encircled  by  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  below  the  disk 
in  an  oval  surface,  is  the  inscription:  The  Queen 
of  Pamaunkee:  above  the  disk  a  crown.  Reverse, 
plain,  with  6  rings  attached  for  suspension.  Sil- 
ver, copper;  oval;  size,  4  by  6  in. 

1670.  Obverse,  same  as  last;  legend,  Ye  King  of 

.    Reverse,  a  tobacco  plant;  legend,  Piomock. 

Silver;  copper;  oval;  size,  4  by  6  in. 

In  a  proposal  made  by  Robert  Hunter, 
captain-general,  etc.,  to  the  chief  of  the 
Five  NationSj  at  Albany,  Aug.  16,  1710, 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  is  re- 
corded: **  Your  brothers  who  have  been 
in  England  and  have  seen  the  great  Queen 
and  her  court,  have  no  doubt  informed 
you  how  vain  and  groundless  the  French 
boasting  has  been  all  along.  Her  Majesty 
has  sent  you  as  pledges  of  her  protection 
a  medal  for  each  nation,  with  her  royal 
effigies  on  one  side  and  the  last  gained 
battle  on  the  other.  She  has  sent  you 
her  picture,  in  silver,  twenty  to  each 
nation,  to  be  given  to  the  chief  warriors, 
to  be  worn  about  their  necks,  as  a  token 
that  they  should  always  be  in  readiness 
to  fight  under  her  banner  against  the 
common  enemy. '  *  Th  is  was  probabl  y  the 
silver  medal  struck  in  1709  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  battle  and  capture  of  Tour- 
nay  by  the  British. 

1710.  Obverse,  bust  of  Queen  Anne  to  left,  hair 
bound  in  pearls,  lovelock  on  the  right  stioulder; 
in  gown,  and  mantle  on  the  nght  shoulder,  leg- 
end, ANNA  D.  G.  MAO.  BRl.  ET  HIB.  REQ. 


below,  J.  C.  [John  CrockerJ  Reverse,  Pallas 
seated,  to  nght,  resting  her  left  hand  upon  a 
Qorgian  shield  and  holding  in  her  right  hand 


resting  her  left  hand  upon  a 

ind  holding  in  her  right  hand 

a  spear,  murally  crowned,  near  her  a  pile  of 


arms  and  flags,  a  town  in  the  distance;  legend, 
Tumace  Expurgato;  in  exergue,  M.D.C.C.IX. 
Gold;  silver;  size,  1^  in. 

A  series  of  six  medals  was  issued  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Georee  I  and  Greorge  11, 
of  similar  design,  in  orass  and  copper; 
sizes,  1  i  to  1  i  in.  '  *  The  medals  were  not 
dated,  and  it  is  known  that  the  later 
Georges  used  the  same  design"  (Beau- 
champ,  p.  27). 

1714.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right,  laureated, 
with  flowing  hair,  in  armor,  draped;  legend, 
Oeorge  King  of  Oreat  Britain.  Reverse,  an  In- 
dian at  right  drawing  his  bow  on  a  deer,  stand- 
ing at  left  on  a  hill,  sun  above,  to  right  above 
tree  one  star,  to  left  above  Indian  three  stars. 
Brass;  size.  If  in.,  with  loop  for  suspension. 

1753.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  left,  laureated; 
legend,  Oeorgiua  IL  D.  Q.  MAO.  BRL  ERA. 
ET  HIB.  REX.  F.  V.  Reverse,  the  royal  arms, 
within  the  Garter,  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  a 
lion;  upon  ribbon,  below,  DIEVETMON  DROIT. 
Silver,  cast  and  chased;  size,  1{  in.,  with  loop  and 
ring. 

The  last  was  one  of  30  medals  brought 
from  England  in  1753  by  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne,  governor  of  New  York,  for  pre- 
sentation to  friendly  Indians  of  the  Six 
Nations.  The  medals  were  provided  with 
broad  scarlet  ribbons  (Hist.  Mag.,  Sept. 
1865,  p.  85;  Betts,  p.  177). 

In  July,  1721,  the  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania presented  to  the  Seneca  chief, 
Ghosont,  a  gold  coronation  medal  of 
George  I,  charging  him  *'to  deliver  this 
piece  into  the  nands  of  the  first  man  or 
greatest  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  whom 
you  call  Kannygoodt,  to  be  laid  up  and 
kept  as  a  token  of  friendship  between 
them*;  (Hawkins,  ii,  426). 

1721.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right,  laureated, 
hair  long,  and  in  scale  armor,  lion's  head  on 
breast  and  mantle;  legend,  Oeorgius.  D.  0.  MAO. 
BRL  FR.  ETUIB.  REX.:  on  truncation,  E.  Han- 
nibal, Reverse,  the  king  seated,  to  right,  be- 
neath a  canopy  of  state,  is  being  crowned  by 
Britannia,  who  rests  her  hand  upon  a  shield;  in 
exergue.  INAUOURATU^  Oct.MDCCXIIIL 

The  following  medal  seems  to  have 
been  a  trader's  token  or  store  card,  possi- 
bly given  to  the  Indians  to  gain  their 
good  will: 

1757.  Obverse,  a  trader  buying  skins  from  an 
Indian:  legend.  The  Red  Man  Came  to  EUon 
Daily.  Reverse,  a  deer  lying  beneath  a  tree;  1^- 
end.  Skins  bought  at  Eltons:  in  exergue,  17B7 
(Am.  Jour.  Numismat.,  vii,  90).  Copper,  size, 
l|in. 

The  first  Indian  peace  medal  manufac- 
tured in  America  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  following.  It  was  presented  by  The 
Friendly  Association  for  the  Regaining 
and  Preserving  Peace  With  the  Indians 
by  Pacific  Means,  a  society  composed 
largely  of  Quakers.  The  dies  were  en- 
graved by  Edward  Duffield,  a  watch  and 
clock  maker  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
medals  were  struck  by  Joseph  Richard- 
son, a  member  of  the  society.  Many 
restrikes  have  been  issued. 

1757.  Obverse,  bust  of  the  king  to  right,  hair  long 
and  laureated:  legend,  Oeorgius  II  Dei  Oratia. 
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Reverse,  Indian  and  white  man  seated,  a  council 
fire  between  them;  white  man  ofTere  calumet  and 
Indian  extends  hand  for  it;  above  Indian  a  rayed 
sun,  back  of  white  man  a  tree:  legend,  IM  us  Look 
to  the  Most  High  icho  Blesnedour  Fathers  with  Peace: 
in  exergue,  2757.  Silver;  copper:  E>ewter;  size, 
Ifin. 


INDIAN.  PEACE   MEDAL  OF  1767 

"On  the  capture  of  Montreal  by  Sir  Jef- 
frey Amherst,  Sept.  8, 1760,  an  interesting 
series  of  medals,  known  as  the  conquest 
medals,  was  issued.  McLach  Ian  says  they 
**  were  evidently  made  in  America,  and 
presented  to  the  Iroquois  and  Onondagas, 
and  other  chiefs  who  assisted  in  the  cam- 
paign. * '  To  each  of  the  23  chiefs,  though 
they  did  but  little  fighting,  was  presented 
a  medal  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  who,  in 
his  diary,  under  date  of  July  2\,  1761, 
says:  *'  1  then  delivered  the  medals  sent 
me  by  the  General  for  those  who  went 
with  us  to  Canada  last  year,  being  twenty- 
three  in  number."  Beauchamp  (p.  6i) 
says:  "In  1761  Johnson  had  similar 
medals  for  the  Oneidas,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  found." 

1760.  Obverse,  view  of  a  town,  w^Ith  bastions,  on 
a  river  front,  live  church  spires,  island  in  river;  in 
foreground,  to  left,  a  bastion  with  fiagof  StGcoi^e; 
in  exergue,  in  an  incused  oval,  D.  C.  F.;  this  side 
is  cast  and  chased.  Keverse.In  field  engraved, 
Montreal,  remainder  plain  for  insertion  of  name 
and  tribe  of  the  recipient.  Silver;  size,  \\l  in. 
Pewter;  size,  IJin. 

Beauchami)  (p.  66)  says:  "  Two  medals, 
relating  to  the  capture  of  Montreal  and 
conquest  of  Canada,  seem  more  likely  to 
have  been  given  by  Johnson  to  the  In- 
dians in  1761.  As  the  two  medals  have 
Indian  synilK)ls,  and  one  Amherst's  name, 
and  that  of  Montreal,  thev  seem  to  suit 
every  way  Johnson's  lavish  distribution 
of  medals  at  Otsego,  when  sent  by  his 
leader." 

1761.  Obverse,  a  laureated  nude  figure,  tjvily- 
ing  the  St  Lawrence,  to  right,  reclining,  right 
arm  resting  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  puddle  in 
left  hand,  a  beaver  climbing?  up  his  left  leg; 
in  background  a  standard  inscribed  Amherst 
within  a  wreath  of  laurel,  surmounted  by  a  lion. 
In  exergue,  a  shield  with  fleur-de-lis;  above,  a 
tomahawk,  bow.  and  quiver:  legend,  Conquest  of 
Canada.  Reverse,  a  female  figure,  to  right,  seated 
beneath  a  pine  tree;  an  eagle  with  extended 
wings  standing  on  a  rock;  before  the  female  a 
shield  of  France,  with  club  and  tomahawk; 
legend,  Montreal  Taken,  MDCCLX;  in  exergue, 
.Soc.  Promoting  Arts  and  Commerce.  Silver;  size, 
li  in. 

1761.  Obverse,  head  of  King  George,  to  right, 
nude,  with  tiowiiig  hair,  laureated;  legend, 
Qeorge  II.  King.  Reverse,  female  figure  seated 
beneath  a  pine  tree,  to  left,  weeping,  typical  of 


Canada;  behind  her  a  beaver  climbiiig  up  a  b«nk; 
legend,  Canada  Subdued;  in  exei^ue.  MDCCLX.; 
below,  S.  P.  A.  C.    Silver;  bronze:  size,  U  in. 

To  commemorate  the  marriage  of 
George  III  and  Queen  Charlotte  a  small 
special  medal  was  struck,  in  1761,  for 
general  distribution  to  insure  the  alle- 
giance of  the  savages  in  the  newly  ac- 
quired province  (McLachlan,  p.  13). 

1761.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  and  queen  facing 
each  other;  above,  a  curtain  with  cords  and  tas- 
sels falling  midway  between  the  heads.  Bevene, 
the  royal  arms,  with  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and 
motto  on  ribbon  below,  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit  Sil- 
ver; size,  Ik  in.,  pierced  for  suspension. 

The  following  series  of  medals  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  been  struck  for  presenta- 
tion .to  Indian  chiefs  in  Canadfa  at  the 
close  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars. 
There  were  five  in  the  series,  differing  in 
size  and  varying  slightly  in  design;  they 
were  formed  of  two  shelta  joined  togtetlier ; 
one  of  lead  and  others  of  pewter,  with 
tracings  of  gilding,  have  been  found. 

1762.  Obverse,  youthful  bust  of  king,  to  right, 
in  armor,  wearing  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  hair  in 
double  curl  over  ear;  legend,  Dei  Gratia.  He- 
verse,  the  royal  arms  encircled  by  the  ribbon  oi 
the  Garter,  surmounted  by  a  crown,  supported  by 
the  lion  and  the  unicorn ;  legend,  Honi  Soit  qui 
Mai  y  Pcnse;  on  a  ribbon  below  the  motto,  Dieu 
et  Mon  Droit    Silver;  size,  li  by  Sj  in. 

In  1763  Pontiac  rebelled  against  British 
rule,  and  the  Government  entered  into 
treaty  with  the  remaining  friendly  chieis. 
A  council  was  held  at  Niagara  in  1764, 
at  which  time  the  series  of  three  medals 
known  as  the  '*  Pontiac  conspiracy 
medals'*  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  and 
and  principal  warriors. 

1754.  Obverse,  bust  of  king,  to  left,  in  azmor 


and  in  very  high  relief,  long  hair  tied  with  rib- 
bon, laureated;  legend,  Oeorgius  IIL  D,A.M. 
BRL  FRA.  ET  HIB.  REX.  P.D.    Reverse,  an 


officer  and  an  Indian  seated  on  a  rustic  benck  in 
foreground;  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  to  right, 
three  houses  on  a  rocky  point;  at  lunction  of 
river  with  ocean,  two  ships  under  full  sail.  The 
Indian  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  calumet,  with  his 
right  grasps  the  hand  of  the  officer;  at  left  of 
Indian,  in  the  background,  a  tree,  at  right  a 
mountain  range;  legend,  Happy  WhUe  United;  in 
exergue.  VGU.  In  field,  stamped  in  two  small  in- 
cused circles,  D.  C.  F.  and  N  York.  Silver,  slie, 
3^  by  3}  in.;  loop,  a  calumet  and  an  eagle's 
wing. 

In  1765  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
British  and  Pontiac,  and  his  chiefs  were 
presented  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  at 
Oswego,  with  the  medals  known  as  **the 
lion  and  wolf  medals. ''  A  large  number 
of  these  were  distributed,  and  two  reverse 
dies  have  been  found.  The  design  repn>- 
sents  the  expulsion  of  France  from  Can- 
ada (see  Park  man,  Pontiac  Conspiracy, 
chap.xxxi;  Betts,p.  238;  Leroux,  p.  156; 
McLachlan,  p.  13). 


1766.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right,  in  armor, 
wearing  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter;  legend.  Otar- 
gius  III  Dei  Gratia.  Reverse,  to  left,  the  British 
lion  reposing  under  a  tree;  to  right,  a  snarling 


wolf;  behind  lion,  a  church  and  two  bouses:  be- 
hind wolf,  trees  and  bushes.    Silver,  sise,  2|  m. 
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A  large  bod^  of  Indians  assembled  in 

feneral  council  at  Montreal,  Aug.  17» 
778,  representing  the  Sioux,  Sauk, 
Foxes,  Menominee,  Winnebago,  Ottawa, 
Potawatomi,  and  Chippewa.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  at  this  time  the 
presentation  of  the  medals  took  place,  in 
consideration  of  the  assistance  rendered 
the  British  in  the  campaigns  of  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  and  during  the  War  of  the 
Bevolution.  Gen.  Haldimand,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
Canada,  also  gave  a  certificate  with  each 
medal  (see  Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
1896;  Betts,  p.  284-286). 

1778.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  right,  wearing 
ribbon  of  the  Oarter.  Reverse,  the  royal  arms« 
surrounded  by  ribbon  of  the  Garter  and  motto, 
surmounted  by  a  crown,  supported  by  the  lion 
and  the  unicorn;  at  bottom  nbbon,  with  motto, 
IHeu  et  Mon  Droit;  shield  of  pretense  crowned. 
Silver;  size,  2}  in.,  with  loop  for  suspension. 

The  following  medals  were  presented, 
until  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  1812, 
to  Indian  chiefs  for  meritorious  service, 
and  continued  in  use  possibly  until  re- 
placed by  those  of  1814  (Leroux,  p.  157): 

1775,  Obverse,  bust  of  the  king,  to  left,  with 
hair  curled,  wearing  ribbon  of  the  Garter;  legend, 
Oeorffitu  III  Dei  Gratia.  Reverse,  the  royal  arms 
with  supporters;  surmounted  by  crown  and  rib- 
bon of  the  Garter;  below,  ribbon  with  motto, 
Dieuet  Mon  Droit.  Silver;  size.  2Hn.,  with  loop 
for  suspension. 

1794.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  ri^ht,  in  armor, 
wearing  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  hair  long,  cloak 
over  shoulders;  two  laurel  branches  from  bottom 
of  medal  to  height  of  shoulders  of  bust;  legend, 
Oeorffitu  III  Dei  Gratia;  in  exergue,  17%.  Re- 
verse, on  plain  field,  the  royal  arms  "with  sup- 
porters, surmounted  by  helmet  and  crest,  encir- 
cled by  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  below  ribbon 
and  motto.    Silver;  size,  li  in. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
Government,  desirous  of  marking  its  ap- 

freciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  its 
ndian  allies,  besides  making  other  pres- 
ents and  grants  of  land,  caused  the  fol- 
lowing m^al,  in  three  sizes,  to  be  struck 
in  silver  for  presentation  to  the  chiefs  and 
principal  warriors  (Leroux,  p.  158): 

1814.  Obverse,  bust  with  older  head  of  king  to 
right,  laureated,  draped  in  an  ermine  mantle, 
secured  in  front  with  a  large  bow  of  ribbon, 
wearing  the  collar  and  Jewel  of  St  George;  legend, 
Oeorgiua  III  Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Hex  F.  I).; 
under  bust,  T.  Wyon,  Jun.  S.  Reverse,  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain  with  shield  of  pretense  of 
Hanover,  surmounted  by  a  crown  and  crested 
helmet,  all  encircled  by  ribbon  of  the  Garter  and 
supporters,  below  a  ribbon  with  motto.  Dieu  et 
Mon  Droit;  above  ribbon,  a  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock;  behind  helmet  on  both  sides,  a  display 
of  acanthus  leaves;  in  exergue,  ISU.  Silver; 
size,  2}  to  4ii  in. 

The  following  medal,  in  three  sizes, 
was  struck  in  1840  for  participants  in  the 
early  treaties  of  the  Queen's  reign.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  presented 
also  to  the  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  who 
took  no  part  in  the  abortive  uprising  of 
1837  (McLachlan,  p.  36;  Leroux,  p.  161): 

1840.  Obverse,  bust  of  Queen,  to  right,  crowned; 
legend,  Victoria  Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Rcgina 
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F.  D.;  under  neck  W.  Wyon,  R.  A.  Reverse, 
arms  of  Groat  Britain,  surmounted  by  crown  and 
crested  helmet,  encircled  by  ribbon  of  the  Garter, 
supported  by  the  lion  and  ihe  unicorn;  below, 
ribbon  with  motto,  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit,  the  rose 
and  thistle;  in  exergue,  181,0.  Silver;  sizes,  2|  to 
4ft  in. 

The  medal  known  as  the  Ashburton 
treaty  medal  was  given  through  Lord 
Ashburton,  in  1842,  tc  the  Micmac  and 
other  eastern  Indians  for  services  as  guards 
and  hunters,  and  assistance  in  laying  out 
the  boundary  between  the  Unit^  States 
and  Canada. 

1842.  Obverse,  bust  of  queen  in  an  inner  den- 
tllated  circle,  garland  of  roses  around  psyche 
knot;  under  bust,  5.  Wyon;  no  legend.  Reverse, 
arms  of  Great  Britain  in  an  inner  circle,  sur- 
mounted by  a  crowned  and  crested  helmet,  encir- 
cled by  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter;  legend,  Victoria 
Dei  Gratia  BrUanniarum  Regina  Fid.  Def.  Rib- 
bon in  lower  field  backed  by  the  rose  and  thistle 
(Betts,  p.  159).    Silver;  siae,  2ft  in. 

In  1848  the  Peninsular  War  medal  was 
issued,  to  be  given  to  any  officer,  non- 
commissioned officer,  or  soldier  who  had 
participated  in  any  battle  or  siege  from 
1793  to  1814.  In  general  orders,  dated 
Horse  Guards,  June  1, 1847,  were  included 
the  battles  of  Chateaugay,  Oct  26,  1813, 
and  of  Chrystlers  Farm,  Nov.  11,  1813, 
covering  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
American  army  in  1813.  "The  medal 
was  also  conferred  upon  the  Indians,  the 
name  of  the  battles  engraved  on  clasps, 
and  the  name  of  the  recipient  on  tne 
edge  of  the  medal,  with  title  of  warrior" 
(Leroux,  p.  177). 

1848.  Obverse,  bust  of  the  queen  to  right,  crown- 
ed; legend,  Hc/or/a  ifc^na;  below  bust,  lSi5,  and 
W.  Wyon,  R.  A.  Reverse,  figure  of  the  queen  in 
royal  robes,  standing  on  a  dais,  crowning  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  is 
kneeling  before  her;  by  side  of  dais  a  crouching 
lion;  in  exergue,  1703-18U.  Silver;  size,  2i  In., 
with  loop  for  suspension. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  visit  to 
Canada  in  1860  was  received  by  Indians 
in  full  ceremonial  dress.  Each  chief  was 
presented  with  a  large  silver  medal,  while 
the  warriors  received  smaller  medals. 
This  medal  is  known  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  medal. 

I860.  Obverse,  head  of  queen  to  right,  undrap- 
ed  and  crowned;  legend,  Victoria  D.  G.ReoinaF.D. 
In  lower  right-hand  field,  the  three  feathers  and 
motto;  lower  left-hand  field,  1860.  Reverse,  the 
royal  arms  surmounted  by  a  helmet,  crown,  and 
lion,  with  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  on  the  ribbon 
below,  Dieu  et  Mon  Droit;  at  back,  roses,  sham- 
rock, and  thistle;  in  exergue,  1860.  Silver;  size, 
2  in.,  with  loop  for  suspension. 

In  1860,  when  the  Government  had  ac- 
quired the  lands  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territory  and  after  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Indian  land  titles,  the  follow- 
ing medal  was  presented  to  the  Indians 
under  Treaty  No.  1.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Commif^sioners  it  is  stated:  "In  ad- 
dition each  Indian  received  a  dress,  a  flag, 
and  a  medal  as  marks  of  distinction.'' 
These  medals  at  first  were  not  struck  for 
this  occasion. 
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1860.  Obverse,  head  of  the  queen  to  right, 
crowned;  legend.  Victoria  Regina;  under  bust,  J, 
S,  and  B.  If  yon,  S  C.  Reverse,  two  branches  of 
oak,  center  field  plain  for  the  engraving  of  name 
and  tribe  of  recipient.    Silver;  size,  3A  in. 

The  very  large  Confederation  medal  of 
1867,  with  an  extra  rim  soldered  on  it, 
was  used  in  1872  for  Treaty  No.  2.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Indians  subsequent 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territory,  at  which  time  the  In 
dian  titles  were  extinguished.  "Twenty- 
five  were  prepared,  but  found  so  cum- 
bersome no  more  were  used"  (Leroux, 
p.  219). 

1872.  Obverse,  bust  of  queen  to  right,  within 
an  inner  circle  having  milled  edge  ground,  with 
veil  and  necklace;  legend.  Dominion  of  Canada; 
below,  Chief »  Medal,  1S72;  below  bust,  .S.  Wyon. 
Reverse,  in  inner  circle  Britannia  seated  with 
lion  and  four  female  figures,  representing  the 
four  original  provinces  of  the  Canadian  confed- 
eration; legend,  Juvenaiiu  et  Patrius  Vipor  Canada 
Instaurata,  1S67;  in  outer  circle,  Indians  of  the 
North  West  Territories.   Silver;  bronze;  rize,  8|  in. 

The  following 
medal  was 
struck  especially 
to  replace  the 
large  and  inar- 
tistic medal  last 
described,  and 
was  intended  for 
presentation  at 
future  treaties: 

1873.  Obverse, 
head  of  queen  to 
right,  crowned  with 
veil  and  necklace, 
draped; legend.  Vic- 
toria D.  G.  BriU. 
REG.  F.  D.:  below 
bust,  J.  S.  Wyon. 
Reverse,  a  general 
officer  in  full  uni- 
form, to  right, 
grasping  the  hand  of  an  Indian  chief  who  wears 
a  feather  headdress  and  leggings;  pipe  of  peace 
at  feet  of  figures;  in  background,  at  back  of  In- 
dian, several  wigwams;  back  of  officer,  a  half  sun 

above  horizon;  legend, /rtdftan  Treaty  No. ,on 

lower  edge,  187-.    Silver;  size,  3  In.,  with  loop  for 
suspension. 

A  series  of  three  medals  was  struck  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Indians  of  the  great  North- 
west for  faithful  services.  These  were 
engraved  by  G.  H.  Kuchler  of  the  Bir- 
mingham mint,  1790  to  1805. 

1793.  Obverse,  bust  of  king  to  left,  long  hair  and 
draped;  legend,  Georgius  III  D.  G.  Britanniariim 
Bex  Fidci.  Def.:  under  bust,  G.  If.  K.  Reverse, 
arms  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company;  argent,  a 
cross  gules,  four  beavers  proper,  to  the  left,  sur- 
mounted by  a  helraet  and  crest,  a  fox  supported 
by  two  stags;  motto  on  ribljon.  Pro  Pelte  Cutem 
(Leroux,  p.  i>9).    Silver;  sizes,  Ijg  by  3  in. 

Medals  of  the  United  States. — The 
earliest  known  Indian  medal  struck 
within  the  United  States  is  that  of  1780, 
as  follows: 

1780.  Obverse,  arms  of  Virginia;  legend,  Rd)€l- 
lion  to  Tyrants  is  Obedience  to  God.  Reverse,  an 
officer  and  an  Indian  seated  under  a  tree,  the  In- 


THE        RED   JACKET"    MEDAL,  DATED   17M 


dian  holding  a  calumet  in  his  hand;  In  the  back- 
groand,  a  sea  on  which  are  three  ships,  in  the 
middle-ground. a  rocky  pointand  a  house;  legend, 
Happy  While  United.  Sliver;  pewter:  size,  2 J  in.; 
loop,  a  calumet  and  an  eagle's  wing. 

The  pewter  medal  presented  by  the 
Government  to  the  Indians  represented 
at  the  Ft  Harmar  treaty  in  Ohio,  in  1789, 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  Wash- 
ington with  full  face,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  clasped  hands  and  crossed  calumet 
and  tomahawk,  with  the  date  1789,  and 
l^nd,  Friendship,  the  Pipe  of  Peace.  The 
tnoes  present  at  the  treaty  were  the  Ot- 
tawa, Delawares,  Hurons,  Saak,  Pota- 
watomi,  and  Chippewa. 

Of  the  early  United  States  medals  pwe- 
sibly  the  most  interesting  is  that  known 
as  the  Red  Jacket  medal,  presented  to 
this  celebrated  Seneca  by  Washington  at 
Philadeli>hia  in  1792.  This  was  one  of 
several  similar  medals,  one  of  which  is 
dated  1793.  Of  it  Loubat  says:  "The 
medals  were 
Q^  made     at     the 

--^'g^-  United      States 

Mint  when  Dr 
Rittenhouse  was 
director,  1792- 
1795."  See  Red 
Jacket. 

1792.  Obverse, 
Washington  in  uni- 
form, bareheaded, 
facing  to  the  right, 
presenting  a  pipe  to 
an  Indian  chief, 
who  is  smoking  it: 
the  Indian  is  stand- 
ing, and  has  a 
large  medal  sos- 
pended  from  his 
neck.  On  the  left 
is  a  pine  tree,  at 
its  foot  a  toma- 
hawk; in  the  backgronnd,  a  farmer  plow- 
ing; in  exergue,  George  WasJdngton  Presi' 
dent  179t—tLll  engraved.  Reverse,  arms  and 
crest  of  the  United  States  on  the  breast  of 
the  eagle,  in  the  right  talon  of  which  is 
an  olive  branch,  in  the  left  a  sheaf  of  arrows, 
in  its  beak  a  ribbon  with  the  motto  E  /Y»- 
ribus  Vnum;  above,  a  glory  breaking  through 
the  clouds  and  surrounded  by  13  stars.  Sixe, 
61  by  4|  in. 

In  the  Greenville  treaty  of  1795,  be- 
tween the  Uni^  States  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Hurons,  Delawares,  Ottawa, 
Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  Sauk,  and  other 
tribes,  a  part  of  the  function,  as  usual, 
involved  the  presentation  of  peace  medals. 
The  medal  in  this  case  was  a  facsimile  of 
the  oval  Red  Jacket  medal,  in  silver,  en- 
eraved  and  chased,  with  a  change  in  the 
date  to  1795.  Size,  4  by  6  in.  As  there 
were  many  signers,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  medals  must  have  been  dis- 
tributed. 

During  the  second  administration  of 
Washington,  in  1796,  there  was  issued  a 
series  of  four  medals,  in  silver  and  bronze, 
called  *'the  Season  medals,"  which  Snow- 
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den  (p.  95)  states  were  Indian  peace 
medals.    These  are  as  follows: 

1796.  No.  1.  Obvene.aahepherd  with  stafT in  left 
hand,  and  a  cow,  two  sheep,  and  a  lamb  in  fore- 
fTound:  in  background,  a  hill,  tree,  and  farm- 
house with  open  door,  in  which  two  persona  are 
»een:  on  baae,  C.  H.  KucfUar,  i'T;  in  exergue,  U.  S.  A. 
Reverse,  legend  in  five  parallel  \\nen,  Second 
Presidency  of  George  Washington  MDCCXCVI, 
within  a  wreath  of  olive  branches;  in  bow,  the 
letter  A'.    Size,  IJ  in. 

No.  2.  Obverse,  interior  of  a  room;  in  back- 
ground, a  woman*  in  foreground,  a  woman  spin- 
ning, at  left  a  child  guarding  a  cradle,  on  right 
an  open  fireplace;  on  base,  C.  H.  K.  F.;  in  ex- 
ergue, U.  S.  A.    Reverse,  same  as  No.  1. 

No.  3.  Obverse,  in  foreground,  farmer  sowing; 
in  background,  a  farmhouse  and  a  man  plowing; 
on  base,  Kuchler;  in  exergue,  U.  S.  A.  Reverse, 
same  as  No.  1. 

No.  4.  Obverse,  bust  of  Washington  in  uniform, 
to  left,  in  a  wreath  of  laurel;  legend.  In  H'ar 
Enemies.  Reverse,  bust  of  Franklin,  to  left,  in 
wreath  of  laurel;  legend,  In  Peace  Friends.  Tin; 
size,  i  in. 

"Of  the  medals  taken  along  and  of 
which  nse  was  made  by  the  explorers 
[Lewis  and  Clark]  there  were  three  sizes, 
or  grades,  one,  the  largest  and  preferred 
one,  *  a  medal  with  the  likeness  of  the 
President  of  the 
United  States*; 
the  second,  *a 
medal  represent- 
ing some  domes- 
tic animals*;  the 
third,  'medals 
with  the  impres- 
sion of  a  farmer 
sowing  grain*.  I 
have  K>and  in 
*The  Northwest 
Ck>ast,*  by  James 
(t.  Swan,  a  cut  of  a  medal  of  the  third 
class,  but  I  have  seen  no  representa- 
tion of  the  second  class.  The  third  class 
medal  was  made  of  pewter.  These  med- 
als were  given  to  chiefs  only'*  (Wheeler, 
Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  139-140). 

The  following  were  struck  especially  for 
presentation  to  Indian  chiefs,  and  had 
their  inception,  Apr.  20, 1786,  when  Rep- 
resentative McKean  moved  "that  the 
Board  of  the  Treasury  ascertain  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  the  medals  received  by 
the  Commission  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  Indians,  from  tne  said  Indians,  and 
have  an  equal  number  with  the  arms  of 
the  United  States,  made  in  silver  and  re- 
turned to  the  chiefs,  from  whom  they 
were  received. '  *  The  result  was  the  final 
adoption  of  a  series  of  medals,  each  bear- 
ing on  the  obverse  the  bust  of  a  Presi- 
dent, and  on  the  reverse  a  symbol  of 
peace.  This  series  began  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Jefferson.  The 
John  Adams  medal  was  made  many  years 
after  his  administration,  and  though  not 
so  considered  at  first,  it  is  now  regarded 
as  included  in  the  series.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  issue,  however,  a  die  was  made 


for  the  obverse  of  the  Adams  medal. 
The  reverse  used  was  that  of  the  smaller 
Jefferson  medal;  a  few  were  struck  in  soft 
metal,  which  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

Obverse,  bust  of  president  to  right,  clothed,  hair 
in  curls  and  cue;  legend,  JoAn  Adams,  Pres.  U.  S. 
A.;  on  truncation,  i^onard.  Reverse,  two  hands 
clasped,  on  cuff  of  one  three  stripes  and  as  many 
buttons  with  displayed  eagle;  the  other  wrist  has 
a  bracelet  with  spread-eagle;  legend.  Peace  and 
Friendship,  and  crossed  calumet  and  tomahawk. 

The  medal  of  Adams  now  used  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  except  the  arrangement 
of  the  face,  and  the  legend,  John  Adams, 
President  of  the  United  States;  in  exergue, 
A.  D.  1797;  in  truncation,  Furst  Re- 
verse, the  same  as  last.  Bronze ;  size,  2  in. 
The  Jefferson  medal  is  as  follows: 

Obverse,  bust  of  president  to  right;  legend,  Th. 
Jefferson,  President  of  the  U.  S.  A.  D.  ISOL  Re- 
verse, same  as  last.  Silver  and  bronze;  sizes,  4 
in.,  2}  in.,  2  in. 

The  medals  that  followed  were  the  same 
in  design,  metal,  and  size,  with  the  names 
of  the  respective  Presidents,  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  Millard  Fillmore,  in  1850, 
when  the  reverse  was  entirely  changed, 
as  follows: 

An  Indian  in  war 
dress  and  a  pioneer 
in  foreground,  the 
latter  leaning  on  a 
plow;  to  right  a  hill, 
in  center  background 
a  river  and  a  sailing 
boat;  tolefttwocows 
beyond  a  farmhouse; 
American  flag  back 
f  the  figures;  legend, 
Ixibor,  Virtue,  Honor; 
in  exergue,  J.  Wilson, 
F.  Silverand  bronze; 
size,  3  in. 

During  the  next  two  administrations 
this  tvpe  was  retained,  but  in  1862,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, another  change  in  the  reverse  was 
made: 

In  field,  an  Indian  plowing,  children  playing  at 
ball,  a  hill  and  a  log  cabin  and  a  church;  a  river 
with  bouts  and  ships  in  background;  in  an  outer 
circle,  following  curve  of  medal,  an  Indian  scalp- 
ing another;  below,  an  Indian  woman  weeping, 
a  quiver  of  arrows  with  bow  and  calumet.  Silver 
and  bronze;  size,  2}  in. 

The  reverse  was  again  changed  during 
the  administration  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
as  follows: 

Figure  of  America  clasping  the  hand  of  an 
Indian  in  war  dress,  before  a  monument  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  George  Washington;  at  feet 
of  Indian  are  the  attributesof  savage  life;  at  feet 
of  America  those  of  civilization.  Silver  and 
bronze;  size,  2|  in. 

The  medal  issued  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  (irant  was  entirely 
different: 

Obverse,  bust  of  president  within  a  wreath  of 
laurel;  legend.  United  States  of  America,  Liberty, 
Justice  and  Equality;  below,  f^t  us  have  peace,  a 
calumet  and  a  branch  of  laurel.  Reverse,  a  globe 
resting  on  implements  of  industry  with  the  Bible 
above  and  rays  behind  it;  legend,  On  earth  peace, 
good  vrUl  toward  men. 
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In  1877,  during  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes,  change  was  made  to  an 
oval  medal : 

Obverse,  bust  of  president  to  right,  nude;  leg- 
end, Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  President  of  the  United 
States,  1877.  Reverse,  figure  of  a  pioneer  with  ax 
in  left  hand  and  pointing  with  right  to  a  cabin 
in  right  background,  before  which  a  woman  is 
seated  with  a  child  in  her  lap;  in  middle  back- 
ground, a  man  plowine,  a  mountain  beyond,  fig- 
ure of  an  Indian  in  full  war  dress  facing  pioneer, 
to  right  a  tree,  above  in  rays  Peacei  ^^  exergue, 
crossed  calumet  and  tomanawk  within  wreath. 
Silver;  bronze;  size,  2|  by  3i  in. 

No  change  was  made  in  size  or  type 
until  the  administration  of  Benjamm 
Harrison,  when  the  old  round  form  of 
medal  was  resumed: 

Obverse,  bust  of  president  to  right,  draped: 
legend,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  Ihiiied 
States,  1889.  Reverse,  two  hands  clasped,  crossed 
calumet  and  tomahawk;  legend.  Peace  and 
Friendship.    Sizes,  3  in.,  2J  in.,  2  in. 

This  medal  was  continued  to  the  ad- 
ihinistration  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  issuance  of  peace  medals  was  not 
confined  to  the  governments,  as  the  vari- 
ous fur  companies  also  presented  to  In- 
dian chiefs  medals  of  various  kinds  and 
in  various  metals,  as,  for  example,  the 
medals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
from  1790  to  1805,  above  described.  The 
Chouteau  Fur  Company,  of  St  Louis, 
caused  to  be  given  by  its  agents  in  the 
N.  VV.  the  following: 

Obverse,  bust  of  Pierre  Chouteau,  to  left, 
clothed;  legend,  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Vp- 
per  Missouri  Outfit.  Reverse,  in  field,  crossed 
tomahawk  and  calumet,  and  clasped  hands; 
legend,  Peace  and  Friendship,  18I,S.  Silver;  size, 
8»  in. 

Consult  Beauchamp,  Metallic  Orna- 
ments of  the  New  York  Indians,  1903; 
Betts,  American  Colonial  History  Illus- 
trated by  Contemporaneous  Medals,  1894; 
Carr,  Dress  and  Ornaments  of  Certain 
American  Indians,  1897;  Carter,  Medals  of  • 
the  British  Army,  1861;  Catalogue  du 
Mus^e  Monetaire,  1833;  Clark,  Onondaga, 
1849;  Fisher,  American  Medals  of  the  Rev- 
olution, in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi; 
Halsey,  Old  New  York  Frontier,  1901; 
Hawkins,  Medallic  Illustrations  of  British 
History;  Hayden,  Silver  and  Copper 
Medals,  in  Proc.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Ueol. 
Soc,  II,  pt.  2,  1886;  Irwin,  War  Medals, 
1890;  Leroux,  Medaillier  du  Canada, 
1888;  Mcl^chlan  in  Canadian  Antiq. 
and  Nuniismat.  Jour.,  3d  p.,  ii,  1899; 
Wheeler,  Trail  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  1900; 
Miner,  History  of  Wyoming  Valley,  1845; 
O'Callaghan,  I)ocumentarv  History  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  1856-87;  Penhallow, 
History  of  the  AVars  of  New  England, 
1824;  Pinkerton,  Medallic  History  of 
England,  1790;  Snowden,  Medalsof  Wash- 
ington in  the  IT.  S.  Mint,  1861. 

(p.  E.  B.) 

Medfleld.  In  1677  there  was  a  settle- 
ment   of    Christian    Indians    (perhaps 


Nipmuc)  at  this  place,  in  Norfolk  co., 
Mass. — Gookin  (1677)  in  Drake,  Bk.Inds., 
bk.  2,  115,  1848. 

Medicine  and  Medicine-men.  Med- 
icine is  an  agent  or  influence  employed 
to  prevent,  allefiate,  or  cure  some  patho- 
logical condition  or  its  sjonptoms.  The 
scope  of  such  agents  among  the  Indians 
was  extensive,  ranging,  as  among  other 
primitive  peoples,  from  magic,  prayer, 
force  of  suggestion,  and  a  multitude  of 
symbolic  and  empirical  means,  to  actual 
and  more  rationally  us^  remedies. 
Where  the  Indians  are  in  contact  with 
whites  the  old  methods  of  combating 
physical  ills  are  slowly  giving  way  to  the 
curative  agencies  of  civilization.  The 
white  man  in  turn  has  adopted  from 
the  Indians  a  number  of  valuaole  medic- 
inal plants,  such  as  cinchona,  jalapa,  hy- 
drastis,  etc. 

In  general  the  tribes  show  many  sim- 
ilarities in  regard  to  medicine,  but  the 
actual  agents  employed  differ  with  the 
tribes  and  localities,  as  well  as  with  in- 
dividual healers.  Ma^c,  prayers,  songs, 
exhortation,  suggestion,  ceremonies, 
fetishes,  and  certain  specifics  and  me- 
chanical processes  are  employed  only  by 
the  medicine-men  or  medicine-women; 
other  specific  remedies  or  procedures  are 
proprietary,  generally  among  a  few  old 
women  in  the  tribe;  while  many  vegetal 
remedies  and  simple  manipulations  are 
of  common  knowledge  in  a  ^ivenlocalitjr. 

The  employment  of  ma^c  consists  in 
opposing  a  supposed  malign  influence, 
such  as  that  of  a  sorcerer,  spirits  of  the 
dead,  mythic  animals,  etc.,  by  the  super- 
natural power  of  the  healer's  fetishes  and 
other  means.  Prayers  are  addressed  to 
benevolent  deities  and  spirits,  invoking 
their  aid.  Healing  songs,  consisting  of 
prayers  or  exhortations,  are  sun^.  Ha- 
rangues are  directed  to  evil  spirits  sup- 
posed to  cause  the  sickness,  and  often  are 
accentuated  by  noises  to  frighten  such 
spirits  away.  Suggestion  is  exercised  in 
many  ways  directly  and  indirectly.  Cur- 
ative ceremonies  usually  combine  all  or 
most  of  the  agencies  mentioned.  Some  of 
them,  such  as  Matthews  describes  among 
the  Navaho,  are  very  elaborate,  prolong- 
ed, and  costly.  The  fetishes  used  are  pe- 
culiarly shaped  stones  or  wooden  objects, 
lightning-riven  wood,  feathers,  claws, 
hair,  figurines  of  mythic  animals,  repre- 
sentations of  the  sun,  of  lighting,  etc, 
and  are  supposed  to  emboay  a  mysteri- 
ous power  capable  of  preventing  disease 
or  of  counteracting  its  effects.  Mechan- 
ical means  of  curing  consist  of  rubbinff, 
pressure  with  the  hands  or  feet,  or  wim 
a  sash  or  cord  (as  in  labor  or  in  painful 
affections  of  the  chest),  bonesetting,  cut- 
ting, cauterizing,  scarifying,  cupping  (by 
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sacking),  blood-lettiiif^,  poulticing,  clys- 
mata,  sweat  bath,  sucking  of  snake  poison 
or  abscesses,  counter  irritation,  toott^  pull- 
ing, bandaging,  etc.  Dieting  and  total 
abstinence  from  food  were  forras  of  treat- 
ment in  vo^e  in  various  localities.  Veg- 
etal medicines  were,  and  in  some  tribes 
still  are,  numerous.  Some  of  these  are 
employed  by  reason  of  a  real  or  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  part  affected,  or  as 
fetishes,  because  of  a  supposed  mythical 
antagonism  to  the  cause  of  the  sickness. 
Thus,  a  plant  with  a  worm-like  stem  may 
be  given  as  a  vermifuge;  one  that  has 
many  hair-like  processes  is  used  among 
the  Hopi  to  cure  baldness.  Among  the 
Apache  the  sacred  tule  pollen  known  as 
ha-dn-tin  is  given  or  applied  because  of  its 
supposed  supernatural  beneficial  effect 
Other  plants  are  employed  as  remedies 
simply  for  traditional  reasons,  without 
any  formulated  opinion  as  to  their  modes 
of  action.  Finally,  all  the  tribes  are 
familiar  with  and  employ  cathartics  and 
emetics:  in  some  cases  also  diaphoretics, 
diuretics,  cough  medicines,  etc.  Every 
tribe  has  also  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
poisonous  plants  in  its  neighborhood  and 
their  antidotes. 

The  parts  of  plants  used  as  medicines 
are  most  often  roots,  occasionally  twigs, 
leaves,  or  bark,  but  rarely  flowers  or 
seeds.  They  are  used  either  fresh  or  dry, 
and  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
coction. Of  this  a  considerable  quantity, 
as  much  as  a  cupful,  is  administered  at  a 
time,  usually  in  the  morning.  Only  ex- 
ceptionally IS  the  dose  repeated.  Gener- 
ally only  a  single  plant  is  used,  but 
among  some  Indians  as  many  as  four 
plants  are  combined  in  a  single  medicine; 
some  of  the  Opata  mix  indiscriminately  a 
large  number  of  substances.  The  pro- 
prietary medicines  are  sold'  at  a  high 
price.  Some  of  these  plants,  so  far  as 
they  are  known,  possess  real  medicinal 
value,  but  many  are  quite  useless  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  prescribed. 
There  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  the  Indians 
are  acquainted  with  valuable  specifics  for 
venereftl  diseases,  snake  bites,  etc.,  but 
how  far  this  belief  may  be  true  has  not  yet 
been  shown. 

Animal  and  mineral  substances  are  also 
occasionally  used  as  remedies.  Among 
Southwestern  tribes  the  bite  of  a  snake 
is  often  treated  by  applying  to  the  wound 
a  portion  of  the  ventral  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  same  snake.  The  Papago  use 
crickets  as  medicine;  the  Tarahumare, 
lizards;  the  Apache,  spiders*  eggs. 
Among  the  Navaho  and  others  red  ocher 
combined  with  fat  is  used  externally  to 
prevent  sunburn.  The  red,  barren  clay 
worn  beneath  a  campfire  is  used  by  White 
MotUitain  Apache  women  to  induce  ste- 


rility; the  Hopi  blow  charcoal,  ashes,  or 
other  products  of  fire  on  an  inflamed  sur- 
face to  counteract  the  supposed  fire  which 
causes  the  ailment  Antiseptics  are  un- 
known, but  some  of  the  cleansing  agents 
or  healing  powders  employed  probably 
serve  as  such,  though  undesignedly  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians. 

The  exact  manner  of  therapeutic  action 
is  as  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Indian  as 
it  is  to  the  ignorant  white  man.  Among 
some  tribes  the  term  for  medicine  signi- 
fies ** mystery,"  but  among  others  a  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  thaumaturgic 
practices  and  actual  medicines.  Occa- 
sionally the  term  *' medicine"  isextended 
to  a  higher  class  of  greatly  prized  fetishes 
that  are  supposed  to  oe  imbued  with 
mysterious  protective  power  over  an  indi- 
vidual or  even  over  a  tribe  (see  Orenda). 
Such  objects  form  the  principal  contents 
of  the  so-called  medicine-bags. 

In  many  localities  there  was  prepared 
on  special  occasions  a  tribal  ** medicine." 
The  Iroquois  used  such  a  remedy  for  heal- 
ing wounds,  and  the  Hopi  still*  prepare 
one  on  the  occasion  of  their  Snake  dance. 
Among  the  tribes  who  prepare  iimiin,  or 
testinOy  particularly  the  Apache,  parts  of 
a  number  of  bitter,  aromatic,  and  even 
poisonous  plants,  especially  a  species  of 
datura,  are  added  to  the  liquid  to  make 
it  ** stronger";  these  are  termed  medi- 
cines. 

The  causation  and  the  nature  of  disease 
being  to  the  Indian  in  large  part  myste- 
ries, he  assigned  them  to  supernatural 
agencies.  In  general,  every  illness  that 
could  not  plainly  be  connected  with  a 
visible  influence  was  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  an  introduction  into  the  body, 
by  malevolent  or  offended  supernatural 
beings  or  through  sorcery  practised  by 
an  enemy,  of  noxious  objects  capable  of 
producing  and  continuing  pain  or  other 
symptoms,  or  of  absorbing  the  patient's 
vitality.  These  beliefs,  and  the  more 
rational  ones  concerning  many  minor  in- 
dispositions and  injuries,  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  separate  forms  of  treatment, 
and  varieties  of  healers. 

In  every  Indian  tribe  there  were,  and 
in  some  tribes  still  are,  a  number  of  men, 
and  perhaps  also  a  number  of  women, 
who  were  regarded  as  the  possessors  of 
supernatural  powers  that  enabled  them 
to  recognize,  antagonize,  or  cure  disease; 
and  there  were  others  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  actual  remedies  than  the 
average.  These  two  classes  were  the 
**  physicians."  They  were  oftentimes  dis- 
tinguished in  designation  and  differed  in 
influence  over  the  people  as  well  as  in 
responsibilities.  Among  the  Dakota  one 
was  called  wakan  wHshiisha^  'mystery 
man  *,  the  other^e/i7iu/a  mUhasha^  '  grass- 
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root  man ' ;  among  the  Navaho  one  is 
khathal%  *  singer',  *  chanter',  the  otiier 
izBlinij  *  maker  of  medicines' ;  among  the 
Anache  one  is  taiyin,  *  wonderful,  the 
other  simply  is^,  'medicine.' 

The  mystery  man,  or  thanmatnrgist, 
was  believed  to  have  obtained  from  the 
deities,  usually  through-  dreams,  but 
sometimes  before  birth,  powers  of  rec- 
ognizing and  removing  tne  mvBterious 
causes  of  disease.  He  was  ** given" 
appropriate  songs  or  prayers,  and  be- 
came possessed  of  one  or  more  power- 
ful fetishes.  He  announced  or  exhibited 
these  attributes,  and  after  convincing  his 
tribesmen  that  he  possessed  the  proper 
requirements,  was  accepted  as  a  healer. 
In  some  tribes  he  was  called  to  treat  all 
diseases,  in  others  his  functions  were 
specialized,  and  his  treatment  was  re- 
garded as  efficacious  in  only  a  certain  line 
of  affections.  He  wa^  feared  as  w*ell  as 
respected.  In  numerous  instances  the 
medicine-man  combined  the  functions  of 
a  shaman  or  priest  with  those  of  a  healer, 
and  thus  exercised  a  great  influence 
among  his  people.  All  priests  were  be- 
lieved to  possess  some  healing  powers. 
Among  most  of  the  populous  tribes  the 
medicine-men  of  this  class  were  asso- 
ciated in  guilds  or  societies,  and  on  spe- 
cial occasions  performed  great  healing  or 
**life  (vitality)  giving"  ceremonies, 
which  abounded  in  songs,  prayers,  ritual, 
and  drama,  and  extended  over  a  period 
of  a  few  hours  to  nine  days. 

The  ordinary  procedure  of  the  medi- 
cine-man was  about  as  follows:  He  in- 
quired into  the  symptoms,  dreams,  and 
transgressions  of  tabus  of  the  patient, 
whom  he  examined,  and  then  pro- 
nounced his  opinion  as  to  the  nature 
(generally  mythical)  of  the  ailment.  He 
then  prayed,  exhorted,  or  sang,  the  last, 
perhaps,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  rat- 
tle; made  passes  with  his  hand,  some- 
times moistened  with  saliva,  over  the 
part  affected;  and  finally  placed  his 
mouth  over  the  most  painful  spot  and 
sucked  hard  to  extract  the  immediate  prin- 
ciple of  the  illness.  This  result  he  appar- 
ently accomplished,  often  by  means  of 
sleight-of-hand,  producing  the  offending 
cause  in  the  shape  of  a  thorn,  m^bble,  hair, 
or  other  object,  which  was  tnen  thrown 
away  ordestroyed ;  finally  he  administered 
a  mysterious  powder  or  other  tangible 
"medicine,"  and  perhaps  loft  also  a  pro- 
tective fetish.  There  were  many  varia- 
tions of  this  method,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  case,  and  the  medicine- 
man never  failed  to  exerci.se  as  much 
mental  influence  as  possible  over  his  pa- 
tient. For  these  services  the  healer  was 
usually  well  comj)en8at<Ki.  If  the  case 
would  not  yield  to  the  simpler  treatment, 


a  healing  ceremony  might  be  resorted  to. 
If  all  means  failed,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  internal  diseases  or  of  adolescents 
or  younger  adults,  the  medicine-man 
often  suggested  a  witch  or  wizard  as  the 
cause,  and  the  designation  of  some  one 
as  the  culprit  frequently  placed  his  life 
in  jeopardy.  If  the  medicine-man  loet 
several  patients  in  succession,  he  himself 
might  be  suspected  either  of  having 
been  deprived  of  his  supernatural  power 
or  of  having  become  a  sorcerer,  the  pen- 
alty for  which  was  usually  death. 

These  shaman  healers  as  a  rule  were 
shrewd  and  experienced  men;  some  were 
sincere,  noble  characters,  worthy  of  re- 
spect; others  were  charlatans  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  They  are  still  to  be  found 
amon^  the  less  civilized  tribes,  but  are 
diminishing  in  number  and  losing  their 
influence.  Medicine-women  of  this  class 
were  found  among  the  Apache  and  some 
other  tribes. 

The  most  accomplished  of  the  medi- 
cine-men practised  also  a  primitive  sur- 
gery, and  aided,  by  external  manipula- 
tion and  otherwise,  in  diflScult  laljor. 
The  highest  surgical  achievement,  un- 
doubtedly practised  in  part  at  least  as 
a  curative  method,  was  trephining.  This 
operation  was  of  common  occurrence  and 
is  still  practised  in  Peru,  where  it  reached 
its  highest  development  among  American 
tribes.  Trephining  was  also  known  in 
quite  recent  times  among  the  Tarahumare 
of  Chihuahua,  but  has  never  been  found 
north  of  Mexico. 

The  other  class  of  medicine  men  and 
women  corresponds  closely  to  the  herb- 
alists and  the  old-fashioned  rural  mid- 
wives  among  white  people.  The  women 
predominated.  They  formed  no  socie- 
ties, were  not  so  highly  respectwi  or  so 
much  feared  as  those  of  the  other  class, 
were  not  so  well  compensated,  and  had 
less  responsibility.  In  general  they  used 
much  more  common  sense  in  their  prac- 
tice, were  acquainted  with  the  benefidal 
effects  of  sweating,  poulticing,  moxa^ 
scarification,  various  manipulauons,  and 
numerous  vegetal  remedies,  such  as  pur- 
gatives, emetics,  etc  Some  of  these 
medicine-women  were  freauently  sum- 
moned in  cases  of  childbirth,  ana  some- 
times w^ere  of  material  assistance. 

Besides  these  two  chief  classes  of  heal- 
ers there  existeii  among  some  tribes  laroe 
medicine  societies,  composed  principally 
of  patients  cured  of  serious  ailments. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  among  the 
Pueblos.  At  Zufli  there  still  exist  sev- 
eral such  societies,  whose  members  in- 
clude the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  and 
whose  organization  and  functions  arecom- 
plex.  The  ordinary  members  are  not 
actual  healers,  but  are  beUeved  to  be  more 
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competent  to  assist  in  the  particular  line 
of  diseases  which  are  the  specialty  of 
their  society  and  therefore  may  be  called 
by  the  actual  medicine-men  for  assist- 
ance.- They  participate  also  in  the  cere- 
monies of  their  own  society.  See  Anal- 
cmtfy  Artificial  Head  Deformation^  Health 
ana  Disease^  Physiologv. 

For  writings  on  the  subject  consult 
Hrdlicka,  Physiological  and  Medical  Ob- 
servations, Bull.  33,  B.  A.  E.,  1907  (in 
press).  (a.  H.j 

Medilding  ('place  of  boats').  A  Hupa 
village,  the  most  important  of  the  soutn- 
em  division  of  this  people,  on  the  b.  side 
of  Tiinitv  r.,  Cal.,  2  m.  from  the  s.  end  of 
Hupa  valley.  (p.  e.  g.) 

Ipapukhnuun.— OoddaTd,inf  n.l90S(Karok  name). 
MitetL-OIbbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852  ( Yurok  name). 
Ka-U-tih.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 
1865.  Ka-tah-te.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc. 
4,  82d  Cong.,  spec.  sess..  194,  1863.  Katilden.— 
epaldlnr  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82.  1870.  Katilton.— 
Ooddard,  Life  and  Cnltare  of  the  Hupa,  12, 1906. 
Kedildia.— Ibid.  Ki-til'ti.— Powers  in  Cont.  N. 
A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  73, 1877.  OUeppauh'1-kah-tehtU.— 
Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  139, 1858. 

Medoetee.  A  former  Malecite  village 
on  St  John  r.,  New  Brunswick,  about 
10  m.  below  the  present  Woodstock.  In 
1721  the  name  occurs  as  that  of  an  Abna- 
Id  tribe.  (j.  m.  ) 

■adoetef St  Maurice  (1760)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col. 

Hist.,  x.lOM,  1868.  Medooktaok.--Qyle8  (1736)  in 
Drake.  TiraR.  Wild.,  78,  1841.  Hedooteo.— Writerof 
1728  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  CJoll.,  vii,  6,  1876.  Me- 
gdooteok.— Memoir  of  1724  in  N.Y.Doc.Col.Hlst..ix, 
940,  1855.  Medootdi.— Vaudreuil  (1721),  ibid., 
904.  Madoetet— Beauhamois  (1745),  ibid.,  x,  13. 
1858.  M^docthelL-Iberville  (1701),  ibid.,  ix,  733, 
1856  (tbe  river).  Madoktek.— Shea.  Cath.  Mias., 
143,1866.    MadoatM.— Lotter.  map,  ca.  1770. 

Kedvednaia  (Russ.:  '  bearish  %  from 
medvedy  'bear').  A  Yukonikhotana 
settlement  on  the  s.  side  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Meeoombe.  An  Abnaki  village  on  lower 
Penobscot  r.,  Me.,  in  1602-09.— Purchas 
(1625)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156, 1857. 

Meeshawn.  A  former  Nauset  village 
near  Truro,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  In 
1698  it  contained  about  50  inhabitants. 
KeeabawB.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  l8t  8.,  I.  196,  1806.  Meahawn.— Freeman, 
ibid.,  Irt  8.,  viii,  160, 1802. 

Xeetkeni.  A  former  Tolowa  village  on 
the  8.  fork  of  Smith  r.,  Cal. 
lU'-ft-ka'-iii.— Dorsey,  Smith  River  MS.  vocab..B. 
A  E..  1884  (Khaamotene  name).  Mr-rxSt-ko.— 
Dorsey.  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,B.  A.  E.,1884  (Chetco 
name). 

Meggeokeifou.  Mentioned  as  if  a  Dela- 
ware village  in  1659.  The  editor  of.  the 
New  York  Colonial  Documents  locates 
it  at  Trenton  Falls,  N.  J.,  on  Delaware  r. 
■Mdieekeaionw.-Hudde  (1662)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xii,  370, 1877.  Maggecke^ouw.— Beeckman 
(1663),ibid.,446.  MefgeokeMou.— Beeckman(1659), 
ibid..  256. 

Mehailiimga  (Me-hd-shun^-gdy  *  duck ' ). 
A  Kansa  gens. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  156, 
1877. 


Meherrin.  An  Iroquoian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Virginia-North  Carolina  border.  Jef- 
ferson confounded  them  with  the  Tutelo. 
According  to  official  colonial  documents 
they  were  a  remnant  of  the  Conestoga  or 
Susquehanna  of  upper  Maryland,  dis- 
persed bjr  the  Iroquois  about  1675,  but 
this  also  is  incorrect,  as  they  are  found 
noted  under  the  name  "Menhey ricks" 
in  the  census  of  Virginia  Indians  in  1669, 
at  which  time  they  numbered  50  bow- 
men, or  approximately  180  souls  (Neill, 
Virginia,  Carolonim,  326,  1886).  It  is 
possible  that  the  influx  of  refugee  Cones- 
toga  a  few  years  later  may  have  so  over- 
whelmed the  remnant  of  the  original  tribe 
as  to  give  rise  to  the  impression  that  they 
were  all  of  Conestoga  blood.  They  were 
commonly  regarded  as  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Virginia,  although  their  terri- 
tory was  claimed  also  by  Carolina.  They 
were  closely  cognate  with  the  Nottoway, 
q.  V.  (j.  M.) 

■  aharim .— Newnam  (1722)  in  Humphreys.  Acct.. 
140, 1730.  Maherin.— Doc.  of  1705 in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec., 
I.  615.  1886.  Haherine.— Doc.  of  1708,  ibid.,  670. 
Maherinc.— Boundary  Com*n  (1728).  ibid.,  n,  748. 
]Iakerria.-<^uncil  of  1726.  ibid.,  640.  Haher- 
rinf .— Lawson  (1710) ,  Hist.  Car.,  888. 1860.  Mahar- 
roa.— CouncU  of  1726  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  n,  640, 
1886.  Xeherine.— Council  of  1724,  ibid.,  525. 
Xeheriaa.— Doc.  of  1712,  ibid.,  i,  801.  Xekeron.— 
Doc.  of  1721,  ibid.,  ii.  426.  Meharriea.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v,  36, 1865.  Kelierriii.— Council 
of  1726 in  N.C.Col.  Rec..  II.  648,1886.  Meherrinf.— 
Doc.  of  1715,  ibid..  204.  Meherriaa.— Pollock 
(1712),  ibid^  I,  884.  Mehernm.— Hyde  (1711), 
ibid..  761.  Menohwrink.— l>ederer  (German,  1670) 
in  Hawks.  N.  C,  ii,  52, 1858.  Mcnderiak.— Ogilby 
map  (1671),  ibid,  (misprint  after  Lederer's 
map).  Mendo6rink.^Lederer,  map  (1670),  ibid. 
(Oerman  form  misprinted).  Mendwriak.— Led- 
erer  (1670),  Discov.,  map,  repr.  1902.  Meaher- 
rinf.— Doe.of  1722  in  N.  C.  Col.  Roc.,  n,  475, 1886. 
MeBheyrickB.~CenBus  of  1669  quoted  by  Neill, 
Va.  Carolorum,  326,  1886.  Metarries.— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  522, 1878  (misprint). 

Mehkoa  ( 'squirrel').  A  gens  of  the 
Abnaki,  q.  v. 

MeH-koV.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 
Mi'kowa.— J.  D.  Prince,  inf  n,  1906  (modem  St 
Francis  Abnaki  form). 

Meiponttky.  A  former  tribe  of  pied- 
mont Virginia,  probably  of  Siouan  stock, 
incorporated  about  17(X)  with  the  Chris- 
tan  na  Indians.  See  Mooney,  Siouan 
Tril)es  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E..  1894. 
Meipoatdcy.— Albany  conf.  (1722)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hi'^t..  V,  678,  1855.  Kaipoutdcy.— Byrd,  Hist. 
Div.  Une,  U.  267. 1866. 

Mejia.  A  hacienda  5  leagues  below 
Isleta,  N.  Mex.,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
1692.  At  this  date  it  probably  contained 
a  few  Piros,  or  perhaps  some  Tigna  from 
Isleta. — Vargas  (1692)  quoted  bv  Davis, 
Span.  Conq.  N. Mex.,  351, 1869;  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  200, 1889. 

Mekadewagamitigweyawininiwak  ( Mak- 
addivdgamfftgu'eyd-vininlniig^  'people  of 
the  black  water  river.' — W.  J. ).  A  Chip- 
pewa band  formerly  living  on  Black  r., 
8.  E.  Mich. 
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[b.  a.  e. 


BUok'Siver  band.— WaahliiRton  treaty  (1836)  in 
U.S.Iiid.Treat.,227.1873.  Ma'kadawimuni^tigweya- 
wininiw^.—Wm.  Jones,  inrn,  1906.  Kekadewasa- 
mitiriireya-wininiwak.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882.  WakawH).— Smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
53, 1851. 

Mekewe.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez,  Santa  Barlmra  oo. ,  Cal.  — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Mekiohnntnn  (MS'-H-tcan'-tiin).  A 
foi-mer  village  of  the  Chastacosta  on 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 1890  (given  as  a  gens  J. 
Meknnitk  ( Me^-kHmiky  *  long  tree  moss ' ) . 
A  former  Alsea  village,  the  highest  on  the 
N.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  230,  1890. 

Kelej  0.  A  Dieguefio  rancheria  near  San 
Bi^o,  s.  Cal.;  probably  identical  with 
"Mileotonac,  San  Felipe,"  which  was 
represented  in  the  treaty  of  Santa  Isabel 
in  1852. 

Mel^i,— Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  i,  253, 1884.  Kielo-to-nae,  San  FeUpe.— H.  R. 
fix.  Doc.  76,  84th  CJon^.,  3d  sess.  182, 1857. 

Meletecnnk.  Given  as  the  name  of  a 
Delaware  tribe  formerly  on  the  coast  of 
New  Jersev.  Proud  in  1798  applies  this 
name  to  Metedeconk  r.  in  Ocean  co. 
Meleteounk.— Macauley,  N.Y..ii,293,1829.  Moeroah- 
kongy.— De  Laet  (ca.  1683)  in  N.Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll., 
2d8.,  1,315, 1841. 

Melona.  A  Timucuan  \nllage  on  the  s. 
bank  of  lower  St  Johns  r. ,  Fla. ,  in  the  16th 
century.— De  Bry,  Brev.  Nar.,  ii,  map, 
1591. 

Meloiikakat.  A  Yukonikhotana  village 
of  30  inhabitants,  on  Melozikakat  r.,  a 
N.  affluent  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12,  1884. 
Kelnkiti.  A  Kusan  village  or  tribe  on 
the  N.  side  of  Coos  bay,  coast  of  Oregon. 
Probably  the  village  most  often  referred 
to  by  writers.— Milhau,  Coos  bav  MS. 
vocab. ,  B.  A.  E. ;  also  MS.  letter  to  Gibbs. 
B.  A.  E. 
Melnngeon.  See  Croaian  Indians. 
Memkamlit  ( *  islands  in  front ' ) .  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Mamalelekala  and  Koeksote- 
nok,onVillageids.,atthemouthofKnight 
inlet.  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  215  in  1885. 
Mem-koom-Hih.— Daw.<wn  in  Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can. 
for  1887,  sec.  ii,  65.  MemknmlU.—Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  227, 1887. 

Memoggyins  (Me^mogg'ins,  *  having  sal- 
mon traps' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Koeksotenok, 
aKwakmtl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
for  1895,  330. 

Memramcook  (same  ^samlamkooky  'va- 
riegated*). Mentioned  by  Rand  (First 
Reading  Book  in  Micmac,  81, 1875)  as  one 
of  the  7  districts  of  the  Micmac  country. 
Memrunoook.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  ni,  147,  1788. 

Menaonpunt.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  m  1608,  on  Pamunkey  r., 
Kin§  William  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629), 
Virginia,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Monaikunt.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 


Smith    (1629),   Virginia,  i,   map,   repr. 
1819.  »         i-*       1- 

Monatonon.  A  chief,  in  1585-86,  of  the 
Chowanoc  (q.  v.),  an  Algonquian  tribe 
formerly  living  in  n.  e.  North  Carolina, 
but  now  extinct.  He  was  prominent 
during  the  time  that  Ralph  Layne  was  in 
charge  of  the  party  sent  out  by  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  to  establish  a  colony,  and  was 
one  of  the  chiefe  from  whom  Layne  ob- 
tained most  of  his  information  regarding 
the  country  visited,  Menatonon  being 
made  a  prisoner  a  few  days  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  knowledge  of  the  new  coun- 
try is  included  in  the  report  sent  to 
Raleigh.  According  to  Layne  (Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  312,  1810),  Menatonon  waa 
lame,  but  for  a  savage  was  very  grave 
and  wise,  and  well  acquainted  not  only 
with  his  own  territory  but  with  the  sur- 
rounding regions  and  their  productions. 
It  is  probable  that  he  died  soon  after 
Layne's  visit,  as  John  White,  who  was 
in  the  country  two  years  later,  mentions 
his  wife  and  child  as  belonging  U^Croatan, 
but  says  nothing  of  him.  (c.  t.  ) 

MenawBhetaunaimg.  An  Ottawa  village, 
about  1818,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  on  the  s.  boundary  of  Mani- 
toba, Canada.  '  (j.  m.) 
Me-nau-she-tiiu-iiaaDiir.— Tanner,  Narr.,  202,  1830. 
Me-nau-ske-taw-nauii.— Ibid.,  198.  M«-aaw-she-tMi- 
naaaff.— Ibid.,  236. 

Menchtl.  Apparently  a  former  Cochimi 
rancheria  in  Lower  California,  not  far 
from  Concho  bay,  on  the  gulf  coast. — Doc 
Hist.  Mex.  4th  s.,  v,  66,  1857. 

Mendica.  A  tribe,  met  by  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  stay 
in  Texas  (1527-34),  that  lived  "in  the 
rear,"  i.  e.,  inland.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  it.  The  country  mentioned  was 
probably  occupied  by  Karankawan  tribes, 
which  are  now  extinct  See  Qibeza  de 
Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  84,  1851;  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  46,  1891.     (a.  a  f.) 

Menemeateg.  A  rendezvous  of  Nipmuc, 
Narraganset,  and  other  hostile  Indians 
in  1676,  during  King  Philip's  war,  near 
New  Braintree,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
MeminimiMet.— Fiske  (1775)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc 
Coll.,  l8t  8.,  1, 258, 1806.  Meaemeiaeg.— Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  VI,  206, 1800.  Menumeiae.— Gookin 
(1677)  inTrans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  u,  487,1836.  IGm- 
inimisMt.— Hutchinson  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll^ 
Ist  8.,  I,  259,  1806.  Momiiunuiaet— Whitney  in 
Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  669, 1889. 

Menenqnen.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
band  represented  at  the  mission  of  San 
Antonio  de  Valero,  Texas,  between  1740 
and  1750.  They  allied  in  their  gentile 
state  with  the  Caguas  (Cavas?)  and  Si- 
james,  who  were  related  to  the  Emets 
and  Sanas.  There  is  some  indication  that 
they  were  from  the  middle  or  lower  Guad- 
alupe country.  Some  words  of  their 
language  are  preserved  (Manzanet,  1690, 
in  Texas  Hist  Ass'n  Quar.,  ii,  309, 1899; 
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MS.  Baptismal  records  of  Mission  Valero, 
partidas  564, 571, 869 ) .     See  Meracouman, 

(h.  b.  b.) 


I.— Baptiflinal  records  dted,  partida  869. 

Mwnanqnon.  — -I bid. ,  571.  Menaquea. — Ibid.,  577. 
Menoan.— Ibid..  448  (identical?).  Merhuan.— 
Ibid..  455  (identical?). 

MenetonhatobA.    A  .  Dakota    tribe   or 
division,  probably  the  Mdewakantx)n. 
MaBeaoohatoba.— Pacbot  (1722)  in  Margry,  D^., 
VI,  518, 1886.    Soiottx  dea  Laei.— Ibid. 

Menawa  ( 'great  warrior' ) .  A  half-breed 
Creek,  second  chief  of  the  Lower  Creek 
towns  on  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala. ;  bom  about 
1765.  He  was  noted  for  trickery  and  dar- 
ing in  early  life,  when  he  was  known  as  Ho- 
thlepoya  ( *  crazy  war  hunter' )  and  annu- 
ally  crossed  the  Cumberland  to  rob  the 
white  settlers  in  Tennessee  of  their  horses. 
A  murder  committed  in  his  neighborhood 
was  charged  to  his  band,  and  the  people 
of  Georgia  burned  one  of  their  towns 
in  revenge.  It  was  suspected  that  Mac- 
intosh had  instigated  the  murder  for 
the  very  purpose  of  stirring  up  trouble 
between  the  whites  and  his  rival.  When 
Tecumseh  came  to  form  a  league  against 
the  white  people,  Menewa,  foreseeing  that 
Macintosh  with  American  aid  and  support 
would  attack  him  in  any  event,  readily 
joined  in  the  conspiracy.  He  began  the 
Creek  war  and  was  the  war  chief  of  his 
people,  the  head  chief  of  the  tribe  being  a 
meaicine-man.  Relying  on  a  prophecy 
of  the  latter,  Menewa  made  a  wrong  dis- 

C'tion  of  his  men  at  the  battle  of  the 
seshoe  Bend,  Cren.  Jackson  quickly 
discerning  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  In- 
dian defenses.  Menewa  slew  the  false 
prophet  with  his  own  hand  before  dashing 
at  the  head  of  his  warriors  from  the  breast- 
works, already  breached  by  the  American 
cannon,  into  the  midst  of  the  Tennes- 
seans,  who  were  advancing  to  the  as 
sault.  Of  900  warriors  830  were  killed, 
and  all  the  survivors,  save  one,  were 
wounded.  Menewa^  left  for  dead  on 
the  field,  revived  m  the  night  and, 
with  other  survivors,  reached  the  hidden 
camp  in  the  swamps  where  the  women 
and  children  were  waiting.  The  men  on 
their  recovery  made  their  submission  in- 
dividually. Menewa's  village  was  de- 
stroyed and  his  wealth  in  horses  and 
cattle,  peltry,  and  trade  goods  had  dis- 
appeared. After  his  wounds  were  healed 
he  reassumed  authority  over  the  rem- 
nant of  his  band  and  was  in  later  years 
the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Creek 
Nation  which  opposed  further  cession  of 
land  to  the  whites  and  made  resistance  to 
their  encroachments.  Macintosh  coun- 
seled acquiescence  in  the  proposal  to  de- 
port the  whole  tribe  beyond  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  when  for  this  he  was  condemned 
as  a  traitor,  Menewa  was  reluctantly  per- 
suaded to  execute  the  death  sentence. 


In  1826  he  went  with  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  protest  against  the  treaty 
by  which  Macintosh  and  his  confederates, 
representing  about  one- tenth  of  the  na- 
tion, had  at  Indian  Spring,  Jan.  8, 1821, 
presumed  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the 
fertile  Creek  country.  He  proposed,  in 
ceding  the  Creek  country  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  white  settlement,  to  reserve 
some  of  the  land  to  be  allotted  in  sever- 
alty to  such  of  the  nation  as  chose 
to  remain  on  their  native  soil  rather 
than  to  emigrate  to  a  strange  r^ion. 
Through  his  advocacy  the  Government 
was  induced  to  parcel  some  of  the  land 
among  the  Creeks  who  were  desirous  and 
capable  of  subsisting  by  agriculture,  to  be 
held  in  fee  simple  after  a  probationary 
term  of  five  years.  An  arbitrary  method 
of  allotment  deprived  Menewa  of  his  own 
farm  and,  as  the  one  that  he  drew  was  un- 
desirable, he  sold  it  and  bought  other  land 
in  Alabama.  When  some  of  the  Creeks 
became  involved  in  the  Seminole  war  of 
1836,  he  led  his  braves  a^inst  the  hostiles. 
In  consideration  of  his  services  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  remain  in  his  native 
land,  but  nevertheless  was  transported 
with  his  people  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

(f.  H.) 

Men^^onkia.  A  division  of  the  Miami, 
living  m  1682  in  central  Illinois  with  the 
Piankashaw  and  others. 
Mangakekia^—Sheain  Wi8.  Hist.  Soc.Coll.,  in,  134, 
1857.  Mangakftkia. — ^Bacqueville  de  la  Pothcrie, 
II,  261,  1758.  Mangakokis.— Ibid..  835.  Manfa- 
KonKia.— Jes.  Rel.  1674,  LVIII,  40,  1899.  Megan- 
oookia.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  l)6c.,  n,  201. 
1877. 

Menhaden.  A  fish  of  the  herring  fam- 
ily (Alosa  menhaden)  y  known  alsoas  Dony- 
fish,  mossbunker,  hardhead,  pauhagen, 
etc,  found  in  the  Atlantic  coast  waters 
from  Maine  to  Maryland.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Isarraganset  dialect  of 
Algonquian.  Roger  Williams  (1643)  calls 
munnawhatteaug  a  "fish  like  a  herriilg," 
the  word  being  really  plural  and  signify- 
ing, according  to  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet, 
69, 1903),  *they  manure.'  The  reference 
is  to  the  Indian  custom  of  using  these  fish 
as  manure  for  cornfields,  which  practice 
the  aborigines  of  New  England  transmit- 
ted to  the  European  colonists.  Menhaden 
is  thus  a  corruption  of  the  Narraganset 
term  for  this  fisn,  munnawhat,  *the  ferti- 
lizer.'    See  Pogy.  (  a  .  r.  c. ) 

Meniolagomeka.  A  former  Delaware 
or  Munsee  village  on  Aquanshicola  cr.. 
Carbon  co..  Pa.  In  1754  the  inhabi- 
tants, or  part  of  them,  joined  the  Moravian 
converts  at  New  Gnadenhuetten  in  the 
same  county.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Meniolafamika.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am. 
Pbil08.  Soc.,  n.  h..  iv,  :^9. 18:M.  MenioUffomekah.— 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  ruiUni  Breth.,  pt.  2,26,17W. 

Menitegow  (prob.  for  M^n^  tigunk,  *on 
the  island   in   the  river.' — W.  J.).      A 
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former  Chippewa  village  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Saginaw  r.,  in  lower  Michigan. — Sagi- 
naw treaty  (1820)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
142,  1873. 

Menominee  (menOj  by  change  from  mino, 
*ffood',  *  beneficent*;  mm,  a  *grain*,*8eed', 
the  Chippewa  name  of  the  wild  rice. — 
Hewitt.  Full  name  Menominiwok  inini- 
wok,  the  latter  term  signifying  *  they  are 
men').  An  Algonquian  tribe,  the  mem- 
bers of  w^hich,  according  to  Dr  William 
Jones,  claim  to  understand  Sauk,  Fox, 
and  Kickapoo  far  more  easily  than  they 
do  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  rotawatomi, 
hence  it  is  possible  that  their  linguistic 
relation  is  near  to  the  former  group  of 
Algonquians.     Grignon  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc. 


AMISKQUEW— MENOMINEE   MAN.        (  McKENNEV  AND  HALL  ) 


Coll.,  Ill,  265,  1857)  speaks  of  the 
Noquet  as  a  part  of  the  Menominee, 
and  states  that  **the  earliest  locality 
of  the  Menominee,  at  the  first  visits  of 
the  whites,  was  at  Bay  de  Noque  and  Me- 
nominee r.,  and  those  at  Bay  de  Noque 
were  called  by  the  early  French  Des 
Noques  or  Des  Noquia."  (^e  Noqnet.) 
The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1671  includes  the 
Menominee  among  the  tribes  driven  from 
their  country — that  is,  "the  lands  of  the 
south  next  to  Michilimackinac,"  which 
is  the  locality  where  the  Noquet  lived 
when  they  first  became  known  to  the 
French.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the 
Noquet,  who  disappeared  from  history  at 
a  comparativelv  early  date,  were  closely 
related  to  the  Chippewa  and  were  incor- 
porated into  their  tribes;  nevertheless, 
the  name  Menominee  must  have  been 


adopted  after  the  latter  reached  their  his- 
toric seat;  it  is  possible  they  were  pre- 
viously known  as  Noquet.  Charlevoix 
(Jour.  Voy.,  ii,  61,  1761)  says:  **!  have 
been  assured  that  they  had  the  same 
original  and  nearly  the  same  languages 
with  the  Noquet  and  the  Indians  at  uie 
Falls." 

The  people  of  this  tribe,  so  far  as  ^own, 
were  first  encountered  by  the  whites  w^hen 
Nicolet  visited  them,  probably  in  1634,  at 
the  mouth  of  Menommee  r..  Wis. -Mich. 
In  1671,  and  henceforward  until  about 
1852,  their  home  was  on  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  Menominee  r.,  not  far  from  where  they 
were  found  by  Nicolet,  their  settlements 
extending  at  times  to  Fox  r.  They  have 
generally  been  at  peace  with  the  whites, 
A  succinct  account  of  them,  as  well  as  a 
full  description  of  their  manners,  customs, 
arts,  and  beliefs,  by  Dr  W.  J.  Ho£fmaii, 
appears  in  the  14th  Rep.  Bureau  of  Eth- 
nology, 1896.  In  their  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  Feb.  8, 1831,  they  claimed 
as  their  possession  the  land  from  the 
mouth  of  Green  bay  to  the  mouth  of  Mil- 
waukee r.,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay  from  the  height  of  land  between 
it  and  L.  Superior  to  the  headwaters  of 
Menominee  and  Fox  rs.,  which  claim  was 
granted.  They  now  reside  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  the  head  of  Wolf  r..  Wis. 

Major  Pike  described  the  men  of  the 
tribe  as  "straight  and  well  made,  about 
the  middle  size;  their  complexions  gen- 
erally fair  for  savages,  their  teeth  good, 
their  eyes  large  and  rather  langai^ing; 
they  have  a  mild  but  independent  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  charms  at 
first  sight.  *  *  Although  comparatively  in- 
dolent, they  are  described  as  generally 
honest,  theft  being  less  common  than 
among  many  other  tribes.  Drunkenness 
was  their  most  serious  fault,  but  even  this 
did  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent  as 
among  some  other  Indians.  Their  beliefe 
and  rituals  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Chippewa.  They  have 
usually  been  peaceful  in  character,  sel- 
dom coming  m  contact  with  the  Sioux, 
but  bitter  enemies  of  the  neighboring 
Algonquian  tribes.  They  formerly  dis- 
posed of  their  dead  by  inclosing  the 
bodies  in  long  pieces  of  birch  bark,  or 
in  slats  of  wood,  and  burying  them  in 
shallow  graves.  In  order  to  protect  the 
body  from  wild  beasts,  three  logs  were 
placed  over  the  prave,  two  directly  on 
the  grave,  and  tne  third  on  these,  all 
being  secured  by  stakes  driven  on  each 
side.  Tree  burial  was  occasionally  prac- 
tised. 

The  Menominee — as  their  name  indi- 
cates— subsisted  in  part  on  wild  rice 
(Zizania  aquatica);  in  fact  it  is  spoken  of 
by  early  writers  as  their  chief  v^^etal 
food.    Although  making  such  constant 
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U8e  of  it  from  the  earliest  notices  we  have 
of  them,  and  aware  that  it  could  be 
readily  grown  by  sowing  in  proper  ground, 
Jenks  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1021,  1901), 
who  gives  a  fuU  account  of  the  Meno- 
minee method  of  gathering,  preserving, 
and  using  the  wild  rice,  states  that  they 
absolutely  refuse  to  sow  it — evidently 
owing  to  their  common  unwillingness  to 
**  wound  their  mother,  the  earth." 

Chauviraerie  gives  their  principal  to- 
tems as  the  Lai^tailed  Bear,  the  Staff, 
and  the  Kilou  (a  sort  of  eagle).  Nefll 
(Hist.  Minn.,  1858)  claaees  the  Menom- 
inee, evidently  on  French  authority, 
as  Folles  Avomes  of  the  Chat  and  Orig- 
nal  or  Wild  Moose  and  Elk.  Hoffman 
gives  the  modem  totems  as  follows: 

I.  The  Owa^'sse  wiMishi^anun,  or  Bear 
phratry,  consisting  of  the  following  to- 
tems and  subphratries:  Owa^s^e  (Bear), 
Miqka^no  (Mud-turtle),  Kitii^'mi  (Porcu- 
pine), with  the  Nama^nu  (Beaver)  and 
O^sass  (Muskrat)  and  subphratries. 

II.  TneKinS^u'' wi''diahi''anun,or  Eagle 
phratry,  consisting  of  the  following  to- 
tems: Finash'^iu  (Bald  Eagle),  Kaka'^k 
(Crow ) ,  Ina'qtek  ( Raven ) ,  Ma^qkuana^ni 
(Red-tail  Hawk),  Hinana-'shiu''  (Golden 
Eagle),  Pe'niki^konau  (Fish-hawk). 

III.  The  Ota^'tshia  wiMishi^anun,  or 
Crane  phratry,  consisting  of  the  following 
totems:  Ota^'tshia  (Crane),  Shakshak-'eu 
(Great  Heron),  Os^se  (**01d  Squaw" 
Duck),  CKkawa^siku  (Coot). 

IV.  The  Moqwai^o  wiMishi^anun,  or 
Wolf  phratry,  consisting  of  the  follow- 
ing totems:  Moqwai''o  (Wolf),  *'Hana" 
[ana'm]  (Dog),  Apaq^'ssos  (Deer). 

V.  The  Mons  wi^dishi^anun,  or  Moose 
phratry,  with  the  following  totems:  Mo"s 
(Moose),  Oma^skos  (Elk),  Waba^shiu 
(Marten),  Wu^tshik  (Fisher). 

The  earlier  statements  of  Menominee 
population  are  unreliable.  Most  of  the 
estimates  in  the  nineteenth  century  vary 
from  1,300  to  2,500,  but  those  probably 
most  conser\^ative  range  from  1,600  to 
1,900.  Their  present  population  is  about 
1,600,  of  whom  1,370  are  under  the  Green 
Bay  school  superintendency,  Wis.  Their 
villages  (missions)  were  St  Francis  and 
St  Michael. 

The  Menominee  have  entered  into  the 
following  treaties  with  the  United  States: 
(1)  Treaty  of  peace  at  St  Louis,  Mo., 
Mar.  30,  1817;  (2)  Treaty  of  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825,  with  the 
Menominee  and  other  Indians,  fixing 
boundary  lines  l)etween  the  several 
tribes;  (3)  Treaty  of  Butte  <le8  Morts, 
Wis.,  Aug.  11,  1827,  defining  lx>undary 
lines  between  the  Menominee,  Chipj>ewa, 
and  Winnebago;  (4)  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, Feb.  8,  1831,  defining  boundary 
lines  and  ceding  lands  to  the  United 
States,  a  portion  of  the  latter  to  be  for  the 


use  of  certain  New  York  Indians;  (5) 
Treatv  of  Washington,  Feb.  17,  1831, 
modifying  the  treaty  of  Feb.  8,  1831,  in 
regard  to  the  lands  ceded  for  the  use  of  the 
New  York  Indians;  (6)  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, Oct.  27,  1832,  in  which  certain 
modifications  are  made  in  regard  to  the 
lands  ceded  for  the  use  of  the  New  York 
Indians  (Stock bridges  and  Munsee),  and 
to  certain  boundary  lines;  (7)  Articles  of 
agreement  made  at  Cedar  Point,  Wis., 
Sept  3,  1836,  ceding  certain  lands  to  the 
United  States;  (8)  Treaty  of  Lake  Pow- 
aw-hay-kon-nay,  Oct.  18,  1848,  ceding  all 
their  lands  in  Wisconsin,  the  Umted 
States  to  give  them  certain  lands  w^hich 
had  been  ceded  by  the  Chippewa;  (9) 
Treaty  at  the  Falls  of  Wolf  r..  May  12, 
1854,  by  which  they  ceded  the  reserve 
set  apart  by  treaty  of  Oct.  18,  1848,  and 
were  assigned  a  reserve  on  Wolf  r.,  Wis.; 
(10)  Treaty  of  Keshena,  Wis.,  Feb.  11, 
1856,  ceding  two  townships  of  their  re- 
serve for  the  use  of  the  Stock  bridges  and 
the  Munsee.  (j.  m.     c.  t.  ) 

Addle-HeaiU.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  pt.  i,  48, 1761 
(given  as  the  meaning  of  FoUes  Avoinea). 
FaliAvint.— Doc.  of  1764  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VII,  641,  1856.  Fellet  avoins.— Lords  of  Trade 
( 1721 ) .  ibid. ,  v,  622, 1855.  FoUeavoine.— VaudreuJl 
(1?20)  in  Margry,  Ddc,  vi.  611,  1886.  FoUe  Avoi- 
net.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
889,  1855.  FoUm  AvoiiiM.— Cadillac  (1695)  in 
Margry,  D^c,  v,  121, 1883.  FoU  Avoin.— Pike,  Ex- 
pedition, 18,  1810.  FoU  AvoinM.— Brown.  West. 
Gaz., 265, 1817.  FoUaToini.— Johnson  (^1768)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  583,  1856.  FoU-aToiae.— 
Schermerbom(  1812) in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.Coll.,2d8., 
II,  10, 1814.  Folsovoint.— HarriHon  (1814)  in  Drake, 
Tecumseh,  162,  1852.  Fulawin.— Dalton  (1783)  in 
M&S8.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  X,  123,  1809.  Folao- 
winet.— Edwards,  Hist.  111..  89, 1870.  L«>  FoUm.— 
Featherslonbaneh,  Canoe  Voyage,  i,  174, 1847.  Lm 
FoU.— Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi,  iv,  637,  1880. 
Maoomilj.— La  Che8naye(ie97)  in  Mawry.D6c.,vi, 
6, 1 886  ( misprin  V*) .  KahnomonMf .— Tan  ner,  Nar- 
rative, 815, 1830  (Ottawa  name).  Mahnomonie.— 
James  in  Tanner,  ibid.,  326.     Kalbominc.— Bac- 

aueville  de  la  Potherie.  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  90,  1763. 
[alhominU.— Ibid.  Malhomina.— Ibid.,  IV,  206. 
1758.  Malhominy.— Cadillac  (1695)  in  Margry. 
D4c.,v,121.  1883.  lIalhoinine».->Jeffery8,  French 
Dom.,  pt.  1,48,1761.  MalhoxmnU.— Perrot  (ca.l720). 
Memoirs,  127, 1864.  MalomenU.— Frontenac  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLst.,  ix,  182,  1&56.  Malomi- 
mu.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  1,231. 1703.  Kalomi- 
net.— Bellin,  map,  1765.  KalomineM.— Blue  Jacket 
(1807)  in  Drake.  Tecumseh.  94. 1852.  KalominU.— 
Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  I,  104, 1703.  Maloain.— Sa- 
rard  (1636).  Hist.  Can.,  ii,  424, 1864.  Kaloumiaek.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1658,  21,  1858.  MalouminM.— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.^,  33, 1886  (French 
form).  Hanomanee.— Kane.  Wanderings  of  an 
Artist,  29, 1859.  ManominM.— Henry,  Travels,  107, 
1809.  Manominik.— Qatschet,  Ojibwa  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1882  (Chippewa  name).  Xaroumine.— Jes.  Rel. 
1640,  35,  1858.  Mathomenit.— Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  71,  1763.  MatbominU.-- 
Ibid.,  81.  Melhominyt.— Croghan  (1759)  in  Proud, 
Pa..  II.  296,  1798.  Kelomelinoia.— La  Salle  (1680) 
in  Margry.  D4c..ii.201,  1877  (in  central  Illinois: 
apparently  identical).  Melomineet.— Perkins  and 
Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  713,  1850.  Memo- 
nomier.— Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  406,  1816. 
■enamenies.— Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  346,  1846.  Men- 
nominiet.— Ooldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  1st  s.,    X,    121,    1809.     Menomenes.— Pike 

il806)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  562,  1853. 
le-no-me-ne-uk'.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affln., 
288,  1871.  Menomenies.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  265, 
1817.    Menominew.— Treaty  of  1825  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
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Treaties.  376,  1837.  MenominiM.-Treaty  of  1826, 
Ibid.,  155.  Menomiimy.— Featherstonhaugh,  Ca- 
noe Voyage,  ii,  25, 1847.  Menomoee.  —Gale,  Upper 
Miss.,  map.  1867.  Menomoneet.— Edwards  (1788) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x,  86, 1823.  Menom- 
oiwi.— McKenney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  90, 1825.  Me- 
nomonM.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  171, 1824. 
■enomoniM.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100, 
1816.  Menomonyi. — LApham,  Inds.  of  Wis.,  map, 
1870.  Menonomeet.— La  Pointe  treaty  (1842)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  494, 1885.  Menonomiet.— 
Howe,  Hist.  Coll.,  436, 1851.  Meynomenyt.— John- 
son (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil.  863,  1866. 
Meynomineys.— Johnson  (1764),  ibid.,  648.  Kinea- 
mies.— Trader  (1778)in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m, 
560,  1853.  Miaiamis.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  522,  1878.  Minominees.— Jones,  Ojebway 
Inds.,  89.  1861.  Minominies.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  33. 1885.  MinomonMs.— 
Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s., 
IX,  92,  1804.  Miaonionet.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  107,  1816.  Kinoomenee.— Jones,  Ojebway 
Inds.,  178,  1861.  Monis.— Perrin  du  Lac,  Voy. 
Deux  Louisianes,  232.  1805  (probably  identical; 
mentioned  with  Puans  [Winnebago]  and  Oyoa 
riowal).  Monomeni.— Gatschet.  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Fox  name;  pi.  Monomenihak).  Mono- 
mina.— Henry.  Travels.  107,  1809.  Monomonees. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  145,  1855.  Monomn- 
nie».— Lindsay  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi, 
538,  1855.  Moon-calves.— Jeflferys,  French  Dom.. 
pt.  I.  48,  1861  (given  as  the  meaning  of  FoUes 
Avoines).  Mynomamiet.— Imlay,  West.  Ter..  292, 
1797.  Mynoxnaniet.- Hutchins  (1778)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  714,  1857.  Mynonamies.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol.,  272, 
1831.  Nation  de  la  foUe  avoine.— Jes.  Rel.  1671,  25, 
1858.  Nation  of  the  Wild-Oati. -Marquette  {ca. 
16T3),Dl8COV.,  319,  1698.  Omanomineu.— Kelton.Ft 
Mackinac,  149,  1884  (own  name,  pronounced 
Oman-o-me-na-oo).  Omanomini.— Ibid.  (Chippe- 
wa name).  0-mua-o-min-eef.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  33:1885.  Oumalondnis.— 
Prise  de  Possession  (1671)  in  Margrv,  D6c.,  i.  97, 
1876.  Oumalouminek.- Jes.  Rel.  1670,  94,  1858. 
Oomaloominet.— Jes.  Rel.  1671.  25,  1858.  Ouma- 
loomineti.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  100.  1858.  Oumaomin- 
ieos.- Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IX,  161,  1855r;  Ounabonims.— Prise  de  Possession 
(1671).  ibid..  803  (misprint).  Rice  Indians.— 
Franchdre,  Narr.,  145,  1854.  Walhominiet.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79,  1854  (mis- 
print). White  Indians.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peters 
R.,  I,  175,  1824.  Wild  Eice.— Document  of  1701 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  722.  ]a%.  WUd  Eioe 
Eaters.— Lapham,  Inds.  Wis.,  15.  1870  (given  as 
the  meaqing  of  Menominee).  Wild  Eioe  Men.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  145, 1855. 

Menominee.  A  Potawatomi  villa^ge, 
taking  it«  name  from  the  resident  cliief, 
formerly  situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Twin 
lakes,  near  the  site  of  Plymouth,  Marshall 
CO.,  Ind.,  on  a  n^servation  sold  in  1836. 
The  name  is  also  written  Menomonee. 

.     (J.  M.) 

Menoqnet  (possibly  for  Mlno  hmt,  *good 
ice,'  or  Mhiakitht^  *  banked  cloud,'  or 
MenakwoUtv »,  ' fair  weather. ' — W.  J. ) .  A 
Potawatomi  village,  commonly  called 
**Menoquet*s  village"  from  the  name  of 
a  chief,  formerly  situated  near  the  present 
Monoquet,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.,  on  a  res- 
ervation sold  in  18,%.  The  name  is 
spelled  also  Menoe(juet,  Menoga  (In- 
diana Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883),  Minoquet, 
and  Monoquet. 

Menoqnet't  ViUage.  A  Chippewa  vil- 
lage, so  called  after  its  chief,  formerly  on 
Cans  r.,  lower  Michigan,  on  a  reservation 
sold  in  1837. 


MenoBtamenton.    An  unidentified  divi- 
sion of  the  Sioux. 

M«aoetamenton.— JeffervB,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 177ft. 
Menoetamenton.— De  I'lsle,  map  of  La.,  lu  Neill, 
Hist  Minn.,  164, 1858. 

Mento.  A  name  used  by  French  writers 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  desig- 
nate a  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Arkan- 
sas r.  and  the  southern  plains.  Marquette 
heard  of  them  during  his  descent  of  the 
Mississippi  in  1673,  and  located  them  on 
his  map  as  w.  of  that  river;  Douay  ( 1687) 
placed  them  near  Red  r.  of  Looisiana; 
Tonti  (1690)  states  that  they  v^ere  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Quapaw,  and  De  1' Isle's 
map  ( 1703)  puts  them  on  middle  Arkansas 
r.  La  Harpe  (1719)  says  they  were  7 
days*  journey  s.  w.  of  the  Osage.  Beau- 
rain  about  tnat  time  visited  tne  i>eopIe 
and  gives  the  names  of  the  9  * 'nations'* 
which,  he  says,  formed  one  continuous 
village  lyin^  m  a  beautiful  situation,  the 
houses  joinmg  one  another  from  e.  to 
w.  on  the  border  of  a  s.  w.  branch  of  Ar- 
kansas r.  The  ** nations**  mentioned  in- 
clude the  Tonkawa,  Wichita,  Comanche, 
Adai,  Caddo,  Waco,  etc.  The  Mento 
were  enemies  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Apache  tribes.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Mantoa.>-Iberville  (1702)  in  Margrv  D^.  rv,  599, 
1886.  Ma>'-)tt-we.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882  (Kansa  name).  Matora.~Marquette,  map 
(1673)  in  Shea,  Discov.,  268, 1852.  Matooa.— Shea, 
ibid.  Mautoa.— Tonti  {ca.  1690)  in  French,  Hist, 
Coll.  La.,  I,  83, 1846.  Mento.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Margry,  D^c.  vi,  316,  1886.  Meatona.— Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas, map  5.1776.  Mentooa.— Hennepin,  New 
DiscoT.,  pt.  II,  43, 1698.  Miatou.— Coxe.  Carolana, 
11,  map,  1741. 

Mentokakat  A  Koynkukhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yukon,  A  laska, 
20  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Melozi  r. ;  pop. 
46  in  1844;  20  in  1880. 
Mentokakat.— Petrotr  in  10th  Censna.  Alaaka,  12, 
1K84.  Minkhotliatno.— Zagoakin  quotedby  Pctroff. 
ibid..  87.  Montekakat.— U.  8.  Land  Off.  map  of 
Alaska,  1898. 

Mennnkatno  (prob.  from  munanquitUaUy 
'that  which  fertilizes  or  manures  land,' 
hence  'menhaden  country.' — Trumbull). 
A  village,  under  a  sachem  squaw,  form- 
erly at  Guilford,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
on  a  tract  sold  in  1639.  (j.  m.  ) 

Manuncatuek.— Doc.  of  1641  cited  by  Trumbiill, 
Ind.  Names  Conn..  29. 1881.  Mwnmoatnk  —Drake, 
Ind.  Chron.,  157, 1836.  Meaimkataek.— Rogxles  in 
Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  s.  jv,  182.  1795.  Meana- 
ketuck.— Tmmbull.op.cit.  Menqnqnatneke.— Ibid. 
Monnnkatack. — Ibid.  Monnoeketoeke. — Ibid.  Mu- 
nunketacke.  —Ibid. 

Meoohkonck.  A  former  Minisink  vil- 
lage probably  situated  about  upper  Dela- 
ware r.  ins.  B.  New  York. — VanderDonck 
( 1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Had- 
8onR.,96,  1872. 

Mepayaya.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  the 
manuscript  relation  of  Francisco  de  Jesus 
Marfa,  in  1691,  in  his  list  of  the  Texias 
(i.  e.,  the  group  of  customary  allies,  in- 
cluding the  Hasinai),  as  s.  w.  of  the 
Nabedache  country  of  Texas.    This  may 
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be  the  Payaya  tribe,  who  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Antonio.         (h.  k.  b.) 

Keqnaeliake  ( *  red  earth . ' — Hewitt ) . 
One  of  the  5  general  divisions  of  the 
Shawnee,  whose  villages  on  the  head- 
waters of  Mad  r.,  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  were 
destroyed  by  United  States  troops  in 
1791.  (j.  M.) 

MaehMhao.— Drake.  Tecumseh,  60,  18s2.  Maehi- 
ohao.— Ibid..  71.  Haekaeheok.— Howe,  Hiat.  Ck>ll., 
ISO,  1851.    Maekaeheek.— Royee  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 


» ■qwicth—.— Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  ii,  43, 1864.  Me- 
aekut^th^gi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  1879.  Ke- 
qnaeliake.—Johnston  (1819)  in  Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  29, 1885. 

Xeracoaman.    A  tribe  or  village  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  as  being  on  or  near  the 
roate  taken  when  going  with  La  Salle  in 
1687  from  Ft  St  Louis  on  Matagorda  bay 
to  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.    If  the 
list  of  so-called  tribes  given  by  the  Eba- 
hamo  Indians  and  recorded  by  Joutel 
followed  the  geographic  order  of  his  line 
of  march,  the  Meracouman  must  have 
dwelt  near  the   Colorado  r.   of  Texas. 
Joutel  remarks  that  when  the  Indians 
approached  or  bathed  in  the  current  of 
the  river,  the  horses  always  fled.    Gat- 
achet  states  that  the  custom  of  the  Karan- 
kawa  Indians  of  anointing  their  skin  with 
shark's  oil  caused  horses  and  cattle  to  run 
from  the  disagreeable  odor  to  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  miles.     As  Karankawan 
tribes  are  said   to    have  dwelt  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colorado  r.,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Meracouman  may  have  belonged  to 
that   stock    (see  Gatschet,    Karankawa 
Inds.,  1891).     Perhaps  they  are  the  Ma- 
liacones  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  or  the  Manico 
of  Manzanet    In  1739  there  were  neo- 
phytes of  the  Merguan,  or  Merhuan,  tribe 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission  (Bap- 
tismal records,  partidas  448,  455,  MS., 
cited   by  H.   E.   Bolton,    inf'n,    1906). 
They  were  with  others  who  appear  to 
have  come  from  near  Guadalupe  r.,  and 
they  may  be  identical  with  the  Meracou- 
man, as  well  as  with  the  Menenquen 
(q.  v.).  (a.  c.  p.    h.  e.  b.) 

Henoouman.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  T.  137,  1846.  Meraquaman.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
Margry,  IMc.,  in,  288.  1878.  Moraoumanee.— Bar- 
cia,  Ensayo,  271, 1723. 

Merced  (Span.:  *  grace*,  *  mercy').  A 
group  of  Cajuenche  rancherias,  situated, 
m  1775,  in  n.  e.  Lower  California,  w,  of 
the  Rio  Colorado,  and  4  leagues  s.  w.  of 
Santa  Olalla,  a  Yuma  rancheria.  These 
settlements  contained  about  300  natives 
when  visited  by  Father  Garc^s  in  1775 
and  were  provided  with  abundant  com, 
melons,  calabashes,  and  beans,  but  with 
little  wheat.  See  Garc^s,  Diary  (1775), 
172-173,  1900. 

Kereed.  A  Pima  rancheria,  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1700,  and  placed  on  maps 


of  Kino  (1701)  and  Ven^as  (1759)  n.  e. 
of  San  Rafael,  in  what  is  now  s.  Arizona. 
La  Meroed.— Venegwr,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  300,  map,  1759. 
Meroed.— Kino  map  (1701)  in  Bancroft,  Am.  and 
N.  Mex.,  360,  18K9. 

Meroed.     Mentioned  as  a  tribe  appar- 
ently inhabiting  the  Merced  r.  region, 
California.     Probably  Moquelumnan. 
Meroedet.— Barbour  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  60, 1858. 

Mer,  Oens  de  la  ( French:  *  people  of  the 
sea,'  or  Gens  de  la  Mer  du  ^ord,  'people 
of  the  sea  of  the  north').  A  collective 
term  applied  by  the  early  Jesuits  to  the 
Algonquian  tribes  about  Hudson  bay, 
Canada.  (j.  m.  ) 

Gens  de  la  Mer  da  Hord.— Jefl.  Rel.  1670,  79. 1858. 
Gens  de  Mer.— Ibid.,  1643,  3, 1858. 

Merip.  A  Yurok  vi  llage  on  Klamath  r . , 
Cal.,  about  10  m.  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Trinity.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Merkitftok.  An  Eskimo  winter  habita- 
tion near  Bute  bay,  s.  w.  Greenland. — 
Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  8,  1767. 

Merric.  A  small  Algonquian  tribe  or 
division  formerly  inhabiting  the  s.  coast 
of  Queens  co..  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  from 
Rockaway  to  South  Oyster  bay.  Their 
name  survives  in  the  hamlet  of  Merricks, 
which  is  on  the  site  of  their  principal 
village.  (j.  M.) 

Marriooke.— Doc.  of  1675  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  705,  1888.  Meraoock.— Treaty  of  1666  in  Rut- 
tenber.  Tribes  of  Hudson  River,  125, 1872.  Meri- 
oock.— Doc.  of  1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
416,  1883.  Mariooke.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  344, 
1839.  Merikoke.— Wood  in  Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii, 
252, 1829.  Meroke.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  67, 1889. 
Merriack.— Deed  of  1643  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  580, 1883.  Merrio.— Thompson.  Long  Id..  67, 
1839.  Mwrioooke.— Doc.  of  1675  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  706,  1883. 

Merthom.     A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  Cafiada  de  los  Sauces,  w.  of  San 
Buenaventura,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Mer-oom.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (c=«A). 

Meta  Ckiqaita  (Span.:  'small  mesa'  or 
table-land).  A  Diegueflo  village  in  w. 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal. — Jackson  and  Kinney, 
.Rep.  Miss.  Inds.,  24,  1883. 

Meta  del  Nayarit.  A  pueblo  of  the 
Cora  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Jesus  Marfa, 
in  the  n.  part  of  the  Territory  of  Tepic, 
lat.  23°  25^  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mex.,  I,  500,  1902. 

Meta  Grande  (Span.:  Marge  mesa*  or 
table-land).  A  small  Di^uefio  village 
in  w.  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  with  103  in- 
habitants in  1880.  The  name  is  now  ap- 
plied to  a  reservation  of  120  acres  of 
patented,  largely  desert  land,  75  m.  from 
Af  ission  Tule  River  agency.  See  Jackson 
and  Kinnev,  Rep.  Mission  Inds.,  24, 1883; 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902. 

Metoal  (Aztec:  mexcalli,  ^metl  [ma- 
guey] liquor').  The  fleshy  leaf  bases 
and  trunk  of  various  species  of  agave. 
It  was  roasted  in  pit  ovens  and  became 
a  sweet  and  nutritious  food  among  the 
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Indians  of  the  states  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mexican  boundary.  Mescal  pits  are  usu- 
ally circular  depressionttin  the  ground,  6 
to  20  ft  in  circumference,  sloping  evenly  to 
the  center,  a  foot  to  3  ft  in  depth,  and 
lined  with  coarse  gravel.  A  fire  was  built 
in  the  pit,  raked  out  after  the  stones  had 
become  hot,  and  the  mescal  plants  put  in 
and  covered  with  grass.  After  two  days* 
steaming  the  pile  was  opened  and  the 
mescal  was  ready  for  consumption. 

The  product  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  distillevl  spirit  known  in  Mexico 
under  the  same  name,  nor  with  the  peyote 
cactus.  Mescal  is  a  valuable  fo()d  re- 
source among  the  Apache  (a  division  of 
whom,  the  Slescaleros,  is  named  from 
their  custom  of  eating  mescal),  as  well 
as  among  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  Ute, 
Paiute,  and  practically  every  tribe  of  the 
region  producing  the  agave.  An  exten- 
sive commerce  in  this  sweet  was  carried 
on  with  outlying  tribes,  as  the  Hopi  and 
other  Pueblos.  So  far  as  known  mescal 
was  not  fermented  by  the  Indians  to 
produce  an  intoxicating  drink  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards.  The  food  value 
of  mescal  is  regarded  as  of  such  import- 
ance that  the  entire  population  of  Pre- 
sidio del  Norte  (El  Paso),  on  the  failure 
of  their  crops  naif  a  century  ago,  sub- 
sisted for  six  months  on  roasted  agave 
(Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr.,  ii,  291,  1854). 
See  Peyote.  (w.  h.) 

Metoalerot  (Span.:  'mescal  people,' 
from  their  custom  of  eating  mescal ) .  An 
Apache  tribe  which  formSd  a  part  of  the 
Faraones  and  Vaqueros  of  different  pe- 
riods of  the  Spanish  history  of  the  8.  W. 
Their  princijml  range  was  l)etween  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Pecos  in  New  Mex- 
ico, but  it  extended  also  into  the  Staked 
plains  and  southward  into  Coahuiia, 
Mexico.  They  were  never  regarded  as 
so  warlike  as  the  Apache  of  Arizona, 
otherwise  they  were  generally  similar. . 
Mooney  (field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897)  re- 
cords the  following  divisions:  Nataina, 
Tuetinini,  Tsihlinainde,  Guhlkainde,  and 
Tahuunde.  These  bands  intermarry,  and 
each  had  its  chief  and  subchief.  The 
Guhlkainde  are  apparently  identical  with 
the  **Cuelcajenne"  of  Orozco  y  Berraand 
others,  who  cla»«6ed  them  as  a  division  of 
the  Llaneros;  the  "Nata^e^"  are  prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Nataina  rather  than 
the  Li  pan  or  the  Kiowa  Apache,  while 
the  Tsihlinainde  seem  to  be  identifiable 
with  the  "Chilpaines."  In  addition 
Orozco  y  Berra  gives  the  Lipillanes  as  a 
Llanero  division. 

The  Mescaleros  are  now  on  a  reserva- 
tion of  474,240  acres  in  s.  New  Mexico, 
set  apart  for  them  in  1878.  Population 
460  in  1905,  including  about  a  score  of 
Lipan,  q.  v,  (f.  w.  h.  ) 


Ahoatoha.— QtttBchet.  Tuma-Spr.,  i,  413. 18S3  (Mo- 
have name).  Apaohet des7Sm«rM. — Baudiy  des 
Lozii^reH,  Voy.  Louidaoe,  map,  1802  (named 
from  Seven  rivers  in  8.  e.  N.  Mex.).  Apaehes 
Llaneros.— Bonnycastle,  Span.  Am.,  6K,  1819. 
ApaohM  MetealerM.— Ibid.  Apaehea  of  Seraa 
■Rivert.-Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5  (1763).  1776. 
Apaohos  Kescaleros.— Morse,  Am.  tJniv.  Geog.,  i, 
68o.  1819.  Chi-the'.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1896  ( Keresan  name) .  Ebikaita.— Oadjchet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  I,  28,  1884  (here  given  as  a  syno- 
nym of  Cherokee).  Esoequatas. — Neighbors  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  100,  29th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  5, 1847.  Eai- 
kwita.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  245,  1898 
(Kiowa  name).  Ea-ree-qae-toM.— Butler  and 
Lewis  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  6. 
1847.  is-sf-kwlt'-ta.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic. 9, 1884 
(Comanche  name:  trans.,  'gray  buttocks',  but 
really  signifying 'grav dung').  Esaekwftta. — ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  376, 1885.  Eaaa-qua-tiaa.— 
Butler  and  Lewis  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Con^., 
2d  sess.,  7,  1847.  Eoquatops.— Schoolcraft  (after 
Neighbors),  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  518, 1851  (probably  mis- 

Srint  of  Eseqnatop9=£sikwita).  Ho-taanbi. — 
[ooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897  (Comanche 
name:  apparently  a  corrupted  Mescalero  word), 
laatahln.— Ibid,  ('mescal  people':  Lipan  name), 
■amakaas  Apoohea.— Warden,  Account  U.  S.  A., 
ni,  562, 1819  (probably  idenUcal).  Maaoaleroa.^ 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,v,  207, 1855.  Masoelaroa.^ 
Ibid.  Meacalerea.— Robin,  Voy.  &  la  Loaisiane, 
HI.  15.  1807.  Mesoalero  Apaehea.— Bell  in  Joar. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  240,  1869.  Meaealeroa,— 
Tex.  State  Arch.,  doc.  503, 1791.  Mesealera.— Ind. 
AfT.  Rep..  218,  1861.  Meseallaroa.— Haines,  Am. 
Indian.  134,  1888.  Mesealea.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863.  Meaealoro  Apaehea.— Meri- 
wether in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  34th  Cong.,  1st  aess., 
15,  1856.  Mesealoroa.— Box,  Advent.,  320,  1869. 
Mescateras.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  439,  1853  (misprint). 
Meaoolero.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  288,  1858.  Mes- 
ealeroa.— Gregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  i.  290,  1844. 
Hiaealeroi.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  68,  1870. 
■esoalara.— Parker.  Unexplored  Texas,  221, 1856. 
Mn-ea-la-moea.- Butler  and  Lewis  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  7,  1847.  Kuaaleroa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  257,  1853.  Mtta-ea-lar-oea.— BuUer  and 
Lewis  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong., 2d  sess., 6, 1847. 
Musealerot.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  208,  1855. 
■usoaUaroa.-*-PatUe.  Pers.  Narr.,  117, 1833.  Moa- 
ka4e-raa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  l,  518.  1861. 
Mutka-leroa.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  28, 1850.  Mua- 
keleraa.— Neighbors  in  H.  R.  Doc.  100.29th  Cong.. 
2d  sess.,  5,  1847.  Muakelerot.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  671, 
1818.  Nashk^dinne.— Gatschet,  notes,  1886  (Nav- 
aho  name).  N^tah^.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1897  ('mescal  people':  Lipan  name). 
NatahX'n.— Ibid.  (Jicarula  name).  Ha-ta'-ae.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Picuris  name). 
Hditahy.— Mooney,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1897 
(Lipan  name).  Pa-ha-aa-be'.— ten  Kate,  Synon- 
ymie,  8, 1884  (Tesuque  name).  Saeramaateaaa.- 
Hamilton,  Mex.  Handbk.,  48,  1883.  Sacramento 
Apaohes.— Parke,  Map  New  Mex.,  1851  (doubtless 
identical  although  located  as  distinct).  Saliaa 
Apaohes.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  864,  1869.  Bctjen-ni.— Escudero, 
Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  212,  1834  (native 
name).  Tashi. — ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  S76. 
1885.  Tixitfwa  hap6nun.— Gatschet,  notes,  1885 
(Isleta  name).  Td'-se'.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895(San  Ildefonso Tewa  name,  cf.  CW-»A<f . 
above). 

Metcalet.  A  former  tribe  or  tribes  in 
N.  E.  Mexico  and  s.  Texas.  The  one 
oftenest  referred  to  lived  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  Salado  with  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  Mesealea  are  mentioned  at 
the  neighboring  mission  of  San  Juan 
Bautista,  founded  in  1699.  These  spoke 
a  Coahuiltecan  dialect.  De  Leon,  in  16^, 
mentions  them  in  connection  with  the 
Hapes,  Jumenes,  and  Xiabu.  (h.  k.  b.) 
Mescale.— De  Leon  (1689)  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n 
Quar.,  VIII,  206,  1905,    Veeeate.— Man^anet,  ibid. 
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MeteekuniioghqaolL    See  Little  Turtle, 

Meflheka  ( Jde-ahe^-kd,  *  mud  turtle ' ) .  A 
gena  of  the  Chippewa,  q.  v. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 

Keshekenoghqna.    See  LUtle  Turtle. 

Mesheketeno.  A  Potawatomi  village 
which  took  its  name  from  the  resident 
chief,  situated  on  Kankakee  r.,  a  short 
distance  above  the  present  Kankakee,  n. 
B.  Illinois,  in  1833. — Camp  Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1834)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  698, 
1873. 

Meihekiuinoghqnoli.    See  Little  Turtle. 

Ketliingoinetia.  A  former  Miami  villase, 
commonly  called  after  a  chief  of  this 
name,  situated  on  a  reservation  on  the 
N.  E.  side  of  Mississinewa  r.,  in  Liberty 
tp.,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.  The  reserve  was 
originally  established  for  Meshingomesia's 
father,  Metosinia,  or  Matosinia,  in  1838, 
and  ite  inhabitants  were  known  as  Mesh- 
ingomesia's  band.  In  1872  the  land  was 
divided  among  the  surviving  occupants 
and  patented  to  them,  being  the  last  land 
held  as  an  Indian  reservation  in  Indiana. 

(J.  M.) 
Ke-shixif-fo-me-flia.— Royce  in  Ist  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
262, 1881.  Me-thinf-go-me-sia.— Treaty  of  1840  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  TreatTolO,  1878.  Me-fthln-gime-yia.— 
Hough,  map  in  Indiana  Qeol .  Rep.,  1883.  Sungle- 
masy.— €k>nimon  local  form. 

Meshkeman.  An  Ottawa  village,  com- 
monly called  ^'Meshkemau's  village," 
from  the  name  of  its  chief,  formerlv  ex- 
isting on  Maumee  bay,  Lucas  co.,  Ohio, 
on  land  sold  in  1833.  The  name  is  also 
written  Meskemau  and  Mishkemau. 

MetktBhe  {M^</'tc^y  *  village  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  creek  * ) .  A  former  Mishikhwut- 
metonne  village  on  upper  C<xiuille  r., 
Greg. — ^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  232,  1890. 

Mesitai  f  Span. :  '  little  mesas '  or  table- 
lands). An  ancient  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated 
B.  of  the  Rio  de  Bolailos,  about  3  m.  s.  e. 
of  Mezquitic,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Hrd- 
licka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  389,  409, 1903. 

Ketkwadare  (for  MUkujddd^,  'small 
water-turtle.* — W.  J.).  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa,  q.  v. 

Me-tkwa-da'-re.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877. 
■iakwidaai.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906. 

Metquawbaok  ( *red  rock  place.' — Hew- 
itt). A  former  rotawatomi  village,  com- 
monly known  as  "Mesquawbuck's  vil- 
lage," from  a  chief  of  this  name,  near  the 
present  Oswego,  Kosciusko  co.,  Ind.,  on 
a  reservation  sold  in  1836.  The  name  is 
spelled  also  Mesquabuck  and  Musqua- 
buck.  (j.  M. ) 

Metquite  (adapted  from  Aztec  for 
Prosopis  juliflora).  A  village  of  the  cen- 
tral Papago,  probably  in  Pima  co. ,  s.  Ariz. ; 
said  to  have  500  inhabitants  in  1863  and 
70  families  in  1865. 

■M^tdt— Pofiton  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  385, 1864. 
■etauite.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869. 
Knnito.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  208, 1868.  Mus- 


quite.— Ibid.,  135, 1865.  Sais  del  MMqnite.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog..  348,  1864  (sig.  'Mesquite  root' 
probably  identical). 

Mesqnites.  A  tribe  represented  in  the 
18th  century  at  the  San  Antonio  missions, 
Texas.  The^  are  mentioned  as  early  as 
1716,  by  Espinosa,  who  met  one  Indian 
of  this  tribe  w.  of  Arroyo  Hondo  (Diario, 
1716,  MS. ) ;  he  also  met  others  near  the 
Brazos  with  the  Tonkawan  Indians  of 
Rancherfa  Grande,  In  1727  Rivera  men- 
tions them  at  San  Antonio  with  the 
Payayas  and  Aguastayas  (Diario,  1^. 
1994,  1736).  There  are  proofs  that  in 
their  gentile  state  they  intermarried  with 
the  Ervipiames  and  Muruames  ( Baptis- 
mal Rec.  of  Valero,  partidas  194,  418), 
and  also  with  the  Payayas  (ibid.,  partida 
90).  The  first  baptism  of  one  of  this 
tribe  recorded  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
is  dated  Nov.  8,  1720.  In  1734  one  per- 
son at  a  residencia  in  San  Antonio  acted 
as  interpreter  for  Xarame,  Payaya,  Sia- 

fuan,  Aguastaya,  and  Mesquite  witnesses 
Residencia  de  Bustillos  y  Zevallos, 
B^xar  archives,  1730-36);  but  too  much 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this  circum- 
stance. In  1768  Solis  reported  Mesquites 
at  San  Jos6  mission,  with  Pampopas, 
Aguastallas,  Pastias,  and  Xarames  (Dia- 
rio, Mem.  Nueva  EspaHa,  xxvii.  270), 
and  in  1793  Revillagigedo  implied  that 
this  tribe  constituted  a  part  of  the  few 
neophytes  still  at  this  mission  (Carta, 
Die,  27,  1793).  A  tribe  called  Mesquites 
lived  in  1757  across  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Villa  de  Santander.  These  were  divided 
into  4  bands;  consisting  of  150  families 
(Tiendo  de  Cuervo,  Revista,  Archivo 
General,  MS. ) .  (  h.  b.  b.  ) 

Ketquita.— Baptismal  records  cited  abo^  e,  partida 
310.  Me«iuite«.— Solis  (1767)  quoted  by  H.  E.  Bol- 
ton, inf  n,  1906.  Mesqaittet.— Residencia,  cited 
above,  1734.  Voxquitet.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1994, 
1786. 

Messiah  legends.    See  Gho9t  dance. 

Moitethltnn  iMU-Vi^V'tdn).  A  former 
village  of  the  Tolowa,  on  the  coast  near 
Crescent,  Cal. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236, 1890. 

Mettiio.    See  MHUy  Mixed-bloods. 

Meta.    A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
Cal.,  4  or  5  m.  above  Klamath  bluffs. 
Me'h-teh.— Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m, 
138,  1853.      Meta.— A.    L.   Kroeber,    inf  n,    1906. 
Mi- ta.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  44, 1877. 

Metaoom,  Metacomet.     See  King  Philip. 

Metal-work.  Before  the  arrival  of  the 
whites,  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  the  arts  of  metel- 
lurgy,  dealing  mmost  exclusively  with 
copper  ( q .  V. ) .  The  other  metals  utilized 
were  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  galena  (lead 
ore).  Galena  was  known  only  in  the 
form  of  ore,  and  the  same  is  true  of  iron 
(hematite,  pyrites,  etc.),  except  where 
chance  bits  of  meteoric  iron  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  native  artisan.  Copper 
alone  was  mined  (see  ifin«8anrf  Quarries). 
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The  four  metals,  copper,  ^old,  silver,  and 
iron  (meteoric),  were  shaped  mainly  by 
cold-hammering  and  grinding,  but  heat 
no  doubt  was  employ^  to  facilitate  the 
hammering  procenses  and  in  annealing. 
It  is  believed  that  copper  was  sometimes 
swedged,  or  in  sheet  form  pressed  into 
molds.  But  the  remarkable  repouss^  fig- 
ures  representing  elalx)rately  costum^ 


REPOUeS^    FKSURE   IN    SHEET-COPPER,  FROM    A  GEORGIA 

MOUND.      (  Thomas) 

and  winged  personages  in  sheet  metal, 
found  in  mounds  in  Georgia  (Thomas), 
and  other  more  highly  conventionalized 
figures  from  Florida  mounds  ^ Moore), 
pve  evidence  of  a  degree  of  skill  seem- 
mglyoutof  keeping  with  what  is  known  of 
the  general  accomplishments  of  the  north- 
ern tribes.  Gushing,  however,  has  demon- 
strated that  repou8S<^'  work  of  like  char- 


COPPER    EAR   ORNAMENT,  WITH   COPY    BY   WILLOUGHBY, 
USING   ONLY   STONE   TOOLS)    1-2.       (willOUCMBy) 

acter  can  be  accomplished  by  simple 
methods — the  employment  of  pressure 
with  a  bone  or  an  antler  iK)int,  the  sheet 
being  placed  upon  a  yielding  surface,  as 
of  buckskin ;  but  some  of  this  work,  es- 
pecially the  Georgia  specimens,  shows  a 
degree  of  precision  in  execution  appar- 
ently l)eyond  the  reach  of  the  methods 
thus  suggested. 

Examples  of  overlaying  or  plating  with 
thin  sheets  of  copp?r,  found  by  Moore  in 


the  mounds  of  Florida  and  Alabama,  and 
by  Putnam,  Moorehead,  Mills,  and  others 
in  the  mounds  of  Ohio,  are  hardly  less  re- 
markable; but  that  these  are  well  within 
the  range  of  workmen  of  intelligence  em- 
ploying only  stone  tools  has  been  amply 
proved  by  Willoughby,  The  thin  sheets 
of  copper  are  reaaily  produced  by  ham- 
mering with  stone  tools  with  the  aid  of 
annealing  nrocesses  and  the  skilful  use 
of  rivets  (Moore).  It  can  hiundly  be 
doubted  that  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
were  sometimes  melted  by  aboriginal 
metal-workers   n.  of  Mexico,  and  that 


METHOD  OF  INDENTINO  AND  CUTTINO  COPPER   PLATCt. 
(CMMliO^ 

bits  of  native  copper  were  freed  from  the 
matrix  of  rock  b^  this  means.  There 
seems  to  be  no  satis^u^tory  record,  how- 
ever, of  casting  the  forms  of  objects  even 
in  the  rough,  and  there  is  no  proof  that 
ores  of  any  kind  were  reduced  by  means 
of  heat.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
up  to  the  present  time  no  prehistoric 
crucible,  mold,  pattern,  or  metal- 
working  tool  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
has  been  identified.  '  No  metal-worker's 
»>hop  or  furnace  has  been  located,  al- 
though caches  of  implements  and  of  the 
blank  forms  of  implements  more  or  less 
worked  have  been  foondin  various  places, 
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suggesting  manufacture  in  numbers  by 
specialists  in  the  art.  The  use  of  artificial 
ailovB  was  unknown,  the  specimens  of 
gold-silver  and  gold-copper  alloys  ob- 
tained in  Florida  oein^  oi  exotic  origin. 
Stories  of  the  hardenmg  of^  copper  by 
these  or  other  American  tribes,  other- 
wise than  by  mere  hammering,  are  all 
without  a  shadow  of  foundation.  A 
few  of  the  tribes,  notably  the  Navaho 
and  some  of  the  Pueblos  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  and  the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and 
others  in  the  far  Northwest,  are  skilful 
metal-workers,  although  the  art  as  prac- 
tised by  the  NavaKo  and  described  by 
Matthews,  while  primitive  in  character, 
was  adopted  from  the  Spaniards.  The 
Haida,  Tlingit,  and  other  tribes  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  Alaska  have  probably 
retained  the  aboriginal  methods  in  part 
at  least.  Niblack  (Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
p.  320)  speaks  of  this  work  as  follows: 
"The  tools  with  which  the  Indian  arti- 
san works  out  the  surprisingly  well- 
finished  metal  ornaments  and  implements 
of  this  region  are  few  in  number.  For 
bracelet  making  the  silversmith  has  a 
hammer,  several  cold  chisels,  and  an 
etching  tool  which  is  merely  a  sharpened 
steel  point  or  edge.  Improvised  iron 
anvils  replace  the  stone  implements  of 
this  kind  doubtlessly  used  in  former  days. 
Copper  is  beaten  into  the  required  shapes. 
Steel  tools  now  used  are  very  deftly  tem- 
pered and  sharpened  by  the  native  artisan, 
who  retains  the  primitive  form  of  his  im- 
plement or  tool,  and  merely  substitutes 
the  steel  for  the  former  stone  blade  or 
head.  The  inp:enuity  which  the  Indians 
show  in  adaptmg  iron  and  steel  to  their 
own  uses  is  but  one  of  the  many  evidences 
of  their  cleverness  and  intelligence." 
See  Coppery  Gold,  Iron,  Silver. 

The  working  of  metals  by  primitive 
methods  are  treated  more  or  less  fully 
in  the  following  works:  Gushing  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,vii,1894;  Foster, Prehist.  Races, 
1878;  Fowke,  Archwol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902; 
Holmes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iii,  1901; 
Hoy  in  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.  Sci.,  iv,  1878; 
McGuire  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1, 
1903;  Matthews  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1883;  Moore  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no. 
1, 1903,  (2)  in  Jour.  Acati.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1903;  Moorehead  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
V,  no.  1, 1903;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1888,  1890;  Packard  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1892,  1893;  Putnam  in  Ann.  Reps.  Pea- 
body  Mus.;  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi, 
1851-57;  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient  Mon- 
uments, 1848;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
V,  no.  1,  1903.  (w.  II.  II.) 

Metamapo.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
;S.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — 
Fontaneda  Memoir  {ca,  1575),  Smith 
trans.,  19,  1854. 
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Metate  (Aztec:  metlatl).  The  name  com- 
monly given  to  the  somewhat  flat  stones 
on  which  maize,  acorns,  seeds,  chile,  and 
other  foods  are  ground  by  crushing  and 
rubbing  with  a  hand-stone  called  a  mul- 
ler,  or  mano  (Spanish  *hand').  With 
tribes  depending  largely  on  such  mate- 
rials for  food,  mealing  stones  of  one  kind 
or  another  are  an  important  factor  in 
their  domestic  economy.  The  metates 
of  middle  America  are  often  elaborate  in 
shape,  many  of  them  being  carved  to 
represent  animal  forms,  the  upper  sur- 
face, or  back,  serving  for  the  grinding 
plate.  In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the 
slabs,  although  carefully  shaped,  are 
usually  with- 
out legs  or 
other  projec- 
tions; often 
they  are 
trough- 
shaped,  and 
the  muller  used  is  an  oblong  flattish  stone 
of  subrectangular  outline.  The  modern 
Pueblo  Indians  combine  two  or  more  of 
the  mealing  plates  in  a 
group  bedded  side  by 
side  in  clay  and  sepa- 

rated  and  surrounded 

OBLONO  muller;  new  Mexico   by  stoiie  slabs,  adobe, 
^'-•^  or    boards  to   retain 

the  meal.  The  surfaces  of  the  metates, 
as  well  as  of  the  mullers,  are  of 
different  textures,  grading  from  coarse 
lava  to  fine  sandstone,  and  corn  crushed 
on  the  coarser  stone  is  passed  to  the 
others  in  succession  for  further  refine- 
ment until  the  product  is  almost  as 
fine  as  wheat  flour.  The  processes  for 
pulverizing  and  for  pulping  are  practi- 
cally the  same,  the  grain  or  other  sub- 
stance being  treated  dry  in  one  case  and 


METATE  USED  BY  UlMTA  UTE8  (l-«) 
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moist  in  the  other.  The  Mexican  type 
of  metate  does  not  extend  northward 
much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pueblo 
region,  although  similar  flattish  stones 
were  and  are  used  for  grinding  in  manv 
parts  of  the  country'.  The  typical  find- 
ing plate  grades  through  many  inter- 
mediate fonns  into  the  typical  mortar, 
and  the  mano  or  muller  similarly  passes 
from  the  typical  flattish  form  into  the 
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discoidal  and  cylindrical  pestle.  Many  of 
theee  hand-stones  serve  equally  well  for 
rubbing:,  rolling,  and  pounding.  See  Mor- 
iars^  MnUerSy  Notched  plates^  Pestles, 


OlftCOIOALMULLER;   CALI- 
FORNIA (i-s) 


PHTLC-MULLER :     I 
LINOIS  (l-*) 


Consult  Gushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  x, 
1884-1885;  Fewkes  (1)  in  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1898,  (2)  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903; 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891; 
James  Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1883;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1904.  (W.H.H.) 

Metate  ruin.  A  preh  istoric  pueblo  ruin 
in  the  Petrified  Forest,  acri  ss  the  wash 
from  the  *' petrified  bridge,'*  near  the 
Navaho- Apache  co.  boundary,  Arizona; 
locally  so  called  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous stone  milling  troughs,  or  metates,  set 
on  edge  in  circular  or  linear  form  and 
scattered  over  the  surface.  The  builders 
of  the  pueblo  are  unknown.  The  pottery, 
gray- brown  and  black  in  color,  is  coarse 
in  texture  and  decorated  with  rude  in- 
cision and  by  indented  coiling. — Hough 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1901,  318,  1903. 

Metates.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  at  the 
E.  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Teras,  about  12  m. 
w.  of  Baseraca,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pos- 
sibly identical  with  Teras,  (luepacomatzi, 
or  Toapara,  which  pueblos  are  mentioned 
in  early  documents  as  being  in  that  vi- 
cinity.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  624 etseq.,  1892. 

Metea  (prob.  for  Metaway  *  he  sulks.' — 
W.  J.).  A  Potawatomi  chief,  distin- 
guished in  his  tribe  as  a  warrior  and  an 
orator.  W hen  the  Potawatomi  were  sub- 
sidized  by  the  British  at  the  l)eginningof 
the  War  of  1812  he  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  party  that  massacred  the  families 
of  the  garrison  and  citizens  of  Chicago  as 
they  were  retreating  to  Detroit.  He  led 
the  band  that  harassed  the  trooi)s  who 
marched  in  the  fall  of  1812  to  the  relief  of 
Ft  Wayne  and  was  shot  in  the  arm  by  Gen. 
W\  H.  Harrison.  Atacouncil  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1821  he  impressed  the  whites  by 
his  eloquence  and  reasoning  powers,  and 
also  when  the  treaty  of  the  Wabash  was 
concluded  in  1826.  He  advocated  the 
education  of  Indian  youth  and  sent  several 
from  his  tribe  to  the  Choctaw  at^ademy  in 
Kentucky.  He  died  in  a  drunken  de- 
bauch at  Ft  Wayne,  in  1827,  after  having 
conducted  difficult  negotiations  with  dig- 
nity and  skill  in  a  conference  with  com- 
missioners of  the  Government.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  69-64, 
1868.    See  Muskwawasepeotan, 


Meteahke.     A  Mandan  band. 
High    imiafe.— Morgan,    Anc.   Soc..    158.    1S77. 
Me-te-ah'ke.— Ibid. 

Metewemesiok  ( *  place  of  black  earth ' ). 
A  former  Nipmuc  ( ? )  settlement  on  Qulne- 
baug  r.,  near  Sturbridge,  Mass. — Roger 
WMlliams  (1643)  quoted  by  Tooker,  Al- 
gonquian  Series,  viii,  33,  1901. 

Methow{Mei^-hou').  A  Salishan  tribe  of 
E.  Washington,  formerly  living  aboat 
Methow  r.  and  Chelan  lake,  now  chiefly 
gathered  on  the  Colville  res.  Their  nunn- 
ber  is  not  officially  reported. 
Battl«-le-mttle-«iiuiuo]i.— Roes,  Adventtiree,  290. 
1847.  Lahtoht.— Van  Valkenbuigh  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., 235, 1865  (perhaps  a  misprint  for  Methows). 
Meat-who.— Ross,  op.  cit.'  Meshoaa.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  734. 1896.  Vet-oow-we.— Ori^. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  321. 1905.  Metoowwee. — 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  252,  1814.  Xeteow- 
wee.— Ibid.,  n.  318, 1817.  Kethau.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
253, 1877.  Methewa.— H.  R.  Doc.  102, 43d  Con|?..  1st 
sess.,  1,  1874.  Methoma.— Shanks,  et  al.  (1873;. 
ibid.,  4.  Methow.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  802. 1877.  Xi- 
taui.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  Ixxxviii, 
1896.  Xithooiet.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23. 
1870. 

Methy .  The  burbot  ( Lota  macxdoBa ) ,  t  he 
loche  of  the  Canadian  French,  a  lieh 
common  in  the  waters  of  n.  w.  Canada. 
The  word  is  taken  from  the  name  o^this 
fish  in  the  Wood  Cree  dialect  of  Algon- 
quian,  the  Cree  proper  term  being  mihyry, 
according  to  Lacom be.  L.  Meth v  in  Atha- 
basca is  named  from  this  fish;  also  a  lake 
in  Labrador.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Meti.  A  former  rancheria  of  gentile 
(probably  Dieguefio)  Indians  near  San 
Diego,  8.  Cal. — Ortega  (1775)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  253,  1884. 

M^tis  (* mixed,'  from  French  metis,  a 
derivative  of  Latin  miscere,  *to  mix*), 
or  metif,  A  term  used  by  the  French- 
speaking  population  of  the  N.  W.  to 
designate  persons  of  mixed  white  and 
Indian  blood.  Among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  population  of  the  S.  W.  the 
word  mestizOf  of  the  same  derivation,  is 
used,  but  is  applied  more  especially  to 
those  of  half-white  and  half-Inaian blood. 
The  term  mtisteey  a  corruption  of  mestizo, 
was  formerly  in  use  in  the  Gulf  etatee. 
In  the  W.  the  term  "half-breed"  is  loosely 
applied  to  all  persons  of  mixed  white 
and  Indian  blood,  without  regard  to  the 
proportion  of  each.    See  Mixed-bloods, 

(J.  M.) 
Maitiffii.— Brevel/IcieSibley  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Pa- 
pere.Ind.Aff  .1,780,1832.  Meatigoa.— Williajns^Vt.. 
1,494,1809  (ml«4print).  Meatiao.— Correct  Spanish 
form;  feminine  mrstiza.  Ktia.— Correct  French 
form.  Kuateea.— Report  of  1741  in  Carroll,  Hiat. 
Coll.  S.  C,  H, 353. 1836.  Muateaea.— Bermuda  Roval 
Gazette,  July  13, 1876, >ld«  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst,  v, 
491, 1876  (used  in  Bermuda  for  descendants  of  In- 
dian slaves  brought  from  the  U.  &.).    Wiaaftkod^- 


winini.— Baraga,  Otchinwe-Eng.    Diet.,  421.  1880 

8',   I 

ht  and  dark  complexion:  pi.  WisstUuHUwinmi' 
wo(j.    He  gives  aiabUAicisid  as  the  literal  word 


(Chippewa  name:  'half-burnt  wood  man';  from 
wusadkode,  'burnt  trees',  referring  to  their  mixed 
light  and  dark  complexion:  pi.  HlsstUuHUwinini' 


for  'half-breed'). 

Metlakatla.    A  Tsimshian  town  15  m.  s. 
of  Port  Simpson,  Brit  Col.     Anciently 
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there  were  many  towns  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, and  while  the  mission  station  of  the 
Church  of  England  (established  in  1857 
at  a  Tsimshian  village  of  the  same 
name)  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Wm.  Dun- 
can, Metlakatla  was  a  nourishing  place. 
Trouble  arising  over  the  conduct  of  his 
work,  Duncan  moved  in  1887  to  Port  Ches- 
ter, or  New  Metlakatla,  on  Annette  id., 
Alaska,  and  most  of  the  Indians  followed 
him.  The  old  town,  which  contained  198 
inhabitants  in  1906,  is  now  the  site  of  an 
Indian  school  of  the  Church  of  England. 
New  Metlakatla,  including  whites  and  In- 
dians, numbered  823  in  1890  and  465  in 
1900.     See  Missions.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Katlah  Catlah.— Horetzky,  Canada  on  Pac,  148, 
1874.  Metlahoatl&h.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vo- 
cabs.  Brit. Col.. map,  1884.  Metlahkatlah.— Heming 
in  Can.  Pacific  R.  K.  Rep.  Prog.,  lil,  1877.  Met- 
lakahtla.— Whymper,  Alaska,  59, 1869.  Metlakat- 
la.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II,  68, 1902.  MeUa-katU.— 
Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.,  123b,  1880. 

Metoao  (contraction  of  Meht-anaw-acky 
*  land  of  tne  ear-shell  or  periwinkle.' — 
Tooker).  A  collective  term  embracing 
the  Indians  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who 
seem  to  have  been  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing tribes,  subtribes,  or  bands:  Canarsee, 
Corchaug,  Manhasset,  Massapequa,  Ma- 
tinecoc,  Merric,  Montauk,  Nesaquake, 
Patchoag,  Rockaway,  Secatoag,  Setauket, 
and  Shinnecock.  There  were  bet^ides 
these  some  minor  bands  or  villages  which 
have  received  special  designations.  They 
were  closely  connected  linguistically  and 
politically,  and  were  probably  derived 
from  the  same  immediate  ethnic  stem. 
Ruttenber  classes  them  as  branches  of  the 
Mahican.  The  Montauk,  who  formed  the 
leading  tribe  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island,  are  often  confoundea  with  the 
Metoac,  and  in  some  instances  the  Can- 
arsee of  the  western  part  have  also  been 
confounded  with  them.  The  eastern 
tribes  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the 
Pe<]uot  and  afterward  to  the  Narraganset, 
while  the  Iroquois  claimed  dominion  over 
the  western  tribes.  They  were  numerous 
at  the  first  settlement  of  the  island,  but 
rapidly  wasted  away  from  epidemics  and 
wars  with  other  Indians  and  with  the 
Dutch,  disposing  of  their  lands  piece  by 
piece  to  the  whites.  About  1788  a  large 
part  of  the  survivors  joined  the  Brother- 
ton  Indians  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
rest,  represented  chiefly  by  the  Montauk 
and  Shinnecock,  have  dwindled  to 
perhaps  a  dozen  individuals  of  mixed 
blood.  The  Indians  of  Long  Island  were 
a  seafaring  people,  mild  in  temperament, 
diligent  in  the  pursuits  determined  by 
their  environment,  ski  lied  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  canoe,  seine,  and  spear,  and 
dexterous  in  the  making  of  seawan  or 
wampum  ( Flint).  The  chieftaincies  were 
hereditary  by  lineal  descent,  including 
females  when  there  was  no  male  repre- 
sentative. 


The  Metoac  villages  were  Canarsee, 
Cotfijewaminck,  Cut^hogue  (Corchaug), 
Jameco,  Keskaechquerem  (?),  Marych- 
kenwikingh,  Maspeth  (Canarsee),  Matti- 
tuck  (Corchaug),  Merric,  Mirrachtau- 
hacky,Mochgonnekonck,  Montauk,  Nach- 
aquatuck,  Nesaquake,  Ouheywichkingh, 
Patchoag,  Rechquaakie,  Setauket,  Sichtey- 
hacky ,  Wa wepex  ( Matinecock ) .  (  j.  m.  ) 
La  Poroelaine.— Vaudreuil  (1?24)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist. ,  IX,  937, 1855.  Long  Island  Indians.— Common 
early  English  name.  Kalowvaoks.— Hall,  N.  W. 
States,  84,  1849  (misprint  form  and  wrongly 
located ) .  Katauwakes.— Thompson,  Long  Id . ,  58, 
1839.  Matowaoks.— Patent  of  1664  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  n,  296, 1858  ("Matowacks  or  Long  Island"). 
Mattouwacky.— De  Laet  {ca.  1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  I,  296,  1841.  Mattowax.— Shea, 
Cath.  Miss.,  16,  1865.  Matuwaoks.—Yates  and 
Moulton  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  75, 
1872.  Mertowacks.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
127,  1816.  Metoaos.— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hist. 
Soc.  Proc.,  II,  85,  1844.  Metouwaoks.—W Infield, 
Hudson  Co.,  9,  1874.  Metowacks.— Brodhead  in 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  75,  1872.  Milo- 
waoks.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816  (mis- 
print). Sawan-akies.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  147, 1857  ('Shell  land  bands,'  from  tetcan,  •  the 
wampum  shell,'  and  aukie,  'land '). 

Metocanm.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Chowanoc,  situated  on  Chowan  r.,  in  the 

e resent  Bertie  co.,  N.  C,  in  1585. 
:etaokwem.— Lane  (1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii, 
312,1810.    Metooaum.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i.  map, 
repr.  1819.     Metocunent.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1856. 

Metonsceprinionek  (prob.  for  Metusane- 
niwugif  lit.  *men  wlio  walk  with  bare 
[feet] ' ;  it  is  not  the  idiom  for  that  phrase, 
however,  but  a  term  referring  to  people 
in  general. —W.  J. ).  A  term  apparently 
applied  by  Bacqueville  de  la  Totherie 
(Hist.  Am.,  II,  103, 1753)  to  the  Foxes,  Illi- 
nois, Kickapoo,  Miami,  etc.,  collectively. 

-Metsmetskop  ('low,  miserable,  stink- 
ing'). A  name  applied  by  Natchez  of 
the  upper  class  to  those  of  the  lowest 
social  grade.  This  was  composed  princi- 
pally of  people  of  the  same  blood  but  also 
included  some  small  alien  tribes.  Cf. 
Stinkards.  ( J.  R.  s. ) 

Kiohe-Kiohe-attxpy.— Du  Pratz,  Hist.  La.,  Ii,  393, 
1758.  Miohi  Mioh&iuipi.— Bossu  (1751),  Travels 
La.,  65,  1771  (sig.  'stinking  fellow').  Puantt.— 
Ibid.,  394  (applied  also  to  the  Winnebago) .  Stin- 
oardt.— Latham,  Kssays,  408,  1860.  Stinkards.— 
P6nicaut  (1704)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s., 
94, 1869. 

•  Metstoasath  {MEtsto^asath),  A  sept  of 
the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe.  —Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Canada,  31,  1890. 

Metnkatoak.  A  Kaviagmiut  village  at 
Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — Eleventh  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  162, 1893. 

Metntahanke  ( *  lower  village  * ) .  One  of 
two  Mandan  villages  jn  1804;  situated  on 
Missouri  r.,  about  4  m.  below  Knife  r., 
N.  Dak.  It  was  almost  exterminated  by 
smallpox  in  1837. 

Matoolonha.— Thwaites,  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI I,  index,  1905.  Matootonha.— Lewis  and 
Clark.  Exped.,  i,  120, 1814.  Ma-too-ton'-ka.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Di8Cov.,24.  1806.  Metutahanke.— Mat- 
thews, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidatsa.  14,  1877. 
■ih-tutta-hang-kttsoh.— Maximilian  as  quoted  bv 
Matthews,  op.  cit.    Mih-Tutta-Hang-Kuth.  — Maxi- 
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milian,  Trav.,  335.  1843.  KitaUhankish.— Mat- 
thews, Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Hidatsa,  14,  1877. 
MituUhankao.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Natur.,  829,  Oct. 
1882. 

Mexam.     See  Mrikmh, 

Meyasoosic.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  in  1608,  on  the  n.  side  of 
James  r.,  in  Charles  City  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Meyemma.  Mentioned  by  Gibbe 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  139.  1853) 
as  a  Hupa  village  in  Hupa  valley,  CaL,  in 
1851.  Not  identified.  The  name  is  per- 
haps of  Yurok  origin. 

Meyo.  The  Lizard  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  Although  La^na 
was  not  founded  until  1699,  the  origin  of 
the  clan  is  unknown  to  the  natives.  It 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Skurshka 
(Water-snake),  Sqowi  ( Rattlesnake) ,  and 
Hatsi  (Earth)  clans,  which  came  from 
Sia,  Oraibi  (probably),  and  Jemez,  re- 
spectively, (f.  w.  h.) 
]Efyo-hano«>>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  351, 
1896  (Ad »o<*ft=' people'). 

Mesquital  ( Span :  *  mesquite  grove ' ) .  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Tepehuane  on  the 
upper  waters  of  Rio  de  San  Pedro,  s. 
Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission.  It  is  now  a  Mexican  town. 
8.  Franoisoo  del  Mesquital. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
318,  1864. 

Mgezewa  (for  Me^gezi^  *bald   eagle'). 
A  gens  of  the  Potawatomi,  q.  v. 
Megeri.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906.    M'-ge-ie'-wa.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877. 

Miacomit.  A  village  formerly  on  Nan- 
tucket id.,  off  the  8  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts.—Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  Ill,  26,1846. 

Miahwahpitsiks       ( Mi-ahwah^-pU-slh^ 
*  seldom  lonesome*).     A  division  of  the 
Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Mi-ah-wah'-pIt-tOtt.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot   Lodge 
Tales,  209. 1892.    Seldom  Loneaome.— Ibid.,  226. 

Miakeohakesa.  One  of  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  Sisseton  Sioux.  Their 
habitat  in  1824  was  the  region  of  Blue 
Earth  and  Cottonwood  rs.,  Minn.,  ex- 
tending westward  to  the  Coteau  des 
Prairiep.  Unlike  the  Kahra,  they  had  no 
fixed  villages,  no  mud  or  bark  cabins. 
They  hunted  on  Blue  Earth  r.  in  winter, 
and  daring  the  summer  pursued  the  buf- 
falo as  far  as  Missouri  r.  They  numbered 
about  1,000. 

Lower  8iMeton».— Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  250, 
1880.  Mi-ah-keejack-eah.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Dis- 
co v.,  34,  1806.  Mia  Keohakeea.— Long,  Exped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  i,  378,  1824.  South  SuMctone.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  496.  1839. 

Miami  (? Chippewa:  Omaumeg,  'people 
who  live  on  the  peninsula').  An  Algon- 
quian  tribe,  usually  designated  by  early 
English  writers  as  Twigh twees  (hra^^h 
iwa'^hy  the  cry  of  a  crane.— Hewitt),  from 
their  own  name,  the  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  which  is  from  information  fur- 
nished in  1658  by  Gabriel  Druillettes 
(Jes.  Rel.  1658,  21, 1858),  who  called  them 
the  Oumamik,  then  living  60  leagues  from 


St  Michel,  the  first  village  of  the  Pota- 
watomi mentioned  by  him;  it  waa  there- 
fore at  or  about  tlie  mouth  of  Green 
bay.  Wis.  Tailhan  (Perrot,  Memoirs) 
says  that  they  withdrew  into  the  IVlissis- 
sippi  valley,  60  leagues  from  the  bay, 
ana  were  established  there  from  1657  to 
1676,  although  Bacqueville  de  la  Pothe- 
rie  asserts  that,  with  the  Maecoutens,  the 
Kickapoo,  and  part  of  the  Illinois,  they 
came  to  settle  at  that  place  about  1667. 
The  first  time  the  French  came  into 
actual  contact  with  the  Miami  was  when 
Perrot  visited  them  about  1668.  His 
second  visit  was  in  1670,  when  they  were 
living  at  the  headwaters  of  Fox  r. ,  Wis. 
In  1671  a  part  at  least  of  the  tribe  were 
living  with  the  Mascoutens  in  a  palisaded 
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village  in  this  locality  (Jes.  Rel.  1671, 45, 
1858).  Soon  after  tHis  the  Miami  parted 
from  the  Mascoutens  and  formed  new  set- 
tlements at  the  s.  end  of  L.  Michigan  and 
on  Kalamazoo  r.,  Mich.  The  settlements 
at  the  8.  end  of  the  lake  were  at  Chicago 
and  on  St  Joseph  r.,  where  missions 
were  established  late  in  the  17th  centoiry, 
although  the  former  is  mentioned  as'a 
Wea  village  at  the  time  of  Marquette's 
visit,  and  W^ea  were  found  there  in 
1701  by  De  Courtemarche.  It  is  likely 
that  these  Wea  were  the  Miami  men- 
tioned b^'  Allouez  and  others  as  being 
united  with  the  Mascoutens  in  Wisconsin. 
The  chief  village  of  the  Miami  on  St 
Joseph  r.  was,  according  to  Zenobius 
(Le  Clercq,  ii,  133),  alK>ut  15  leagues 
inland,  in  lat.  41®.  The  extent  of  territory 
occupied  by  this  tribe  a  few  years  later 
compels  the  conclusion  that  the  Miami 
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in  Wisconsin,  when  the  whites  first  heard 
of  them,  formed  but  a  part  of  the  tribe, 
and  that  other  bodies  were  already  in 
N.  E.  Illinois  and  n.  Indiana.  As  the 
Miami  and  their  allies  were  found  later 
on  the  Wabash  in  Indiana  and  in  n.  w. 
Ohio,  in  which  latter  territory  they  gave 
Uieir  name  to  three  rivers,  it  would  seem 
that  they  had  moved  s.  s.  from  the  lo<'al- 
ities  where  first  known  within  historic 
times.  Little  Turtle,  their  famous  chief, 
said :  *  *  My  fathers  kindled  the  first  fire  at 
Detroit;  thence  they  extended  their  lines 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Scioto;  thence 
to  its  mouth;  thence  down  the  Ohio  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  thence  to 
Chicago  over  L.  Michigan."  When  Vin- 
cennes  was  sent  by  Gov.  Vaudreville  in 
1705  on  amission  to  the  Miami  they  were 
found  occupying  principally  the  territory 
N.  w.  of  the  upper  Wabash.  There  was  a 
Miami  village  at  Detroit  in  1703,  but  their 
chief  settlement  was  still  on  St  Joseph  r. 
In  1711  the  Miami  and  the  Wea  had  three 
villages  on  the  St  Joseph,  Maumee,  and 
WaMish.  Kekionga,  at  the  head  of  the 
Maumee,  became  the  chief  seat  of  the 
Miami  proper,  while  Ouiatenon,  on  the 
Wabash,  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Wea 
branch.  By  the  encroachments  of  the 
Potawatomi,  KickafKK),  and  other  north- 
em  trib^  the  Miami  were  driven  from  St 
Joseph  r.  and  the  country  n.  w.  of  the 
Wabash.  They  sent  out  colonies  to  the  e. 
and  formed  settlements  on  Miami  r.  in 
Ohio,  and  perhaps  as  far  e.  as  the  Scioto. 
This  country  they  held  until  the  peace  of 
1763,  when  they  retired  to  Indiana,  and 
the  abandoned  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Shawnee.  They  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  the  Indian  wars  in  ()hio  valley 
until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812.  Soon 
afterward  they  began  to  sell  their  lands, 
and  by  1827  had  disposed  of  most  of  their 
holdings  in  Indiana  and  had  agreed  to  re- 
move to  Kansas,  whence  they  went  later 
to  Indian  Ter.,  where  the  remnant  still 
resides.  In  all  treaty  negotiations  they 
were  considered  as  original  owners  of  the 
Wabash  country  and  all  of  w.  Ohio, 
while  the  other  tribes  in  that  region  were 
regarded  as  tenants  or  intruders  on  their 
lands.  A  considerable  part  of  the  tribe, 
commonly  known  as  Meshingomesia^s 
band,  continued  to  reside  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Wabash  CO.,  Ind.,  until  1872,  when 
the  land  was  divided  among  the  surviv- 
ors, then  numbering  about  300. 

The  Miami  men  were  described  in  1718 
as  '^of  medium  height,  weir  built,  heads 
rather  round  than  oblong,  countenances 
agreeable  rather  than  sedate  or  morose, 
swift  on  foot,  and  excessively  fond  of 
racing."  The  women  were  generally 
well  clad  in  deerskins,  while  the  men 
used  scarcely  any  covering  and  were  tat- 
tooed all  over  the  body.    They  were  hard- 


working, and  raised  a  species  of  maize 
unlike  that  of  the  Indians  of  Detroit, 
described  as  **  white,  of  the  same  size 
as  the  other,  the  skin  much  finer,  and 
the  meal  much  whiter."  According  to 
the  early  French  explorers  the  Miami 
were  distinguished  for  polite  manners, 
mild,  affable,  and  sedate  character,  and 
their  respect  for  and  perfect  obedience  to 
their  chiefs,  who  had  greater  authority 
than  those  of  other  Algonquian  and 
N.  w.  tribes.  They  usually  spoke  slowly. 
They  were  land  travelers  rather  than 
canoemen.  Acconling  to  Hennepin, 
when  they  saw  a  hei3  of  buffalo  tney 
gathered  in  great  numbers  and  set  fire  to 
the  grass  about  the  animals,  leaving  open 
a  passage  where  they  posted  themselves 
with  their  bows  and  arrows;  the  buffalo, 
seeking  to  escape  the  fire,  were  compelled 
to  pass  the  Indians,  who  killed  large  num- 
bers of  them.  The  women  spun  thread 
of  buffalo  hair,  with  which  they  made 
bags  to  carry  the  meat,  toasted  or  some- 
times dried  in  the  sun.  Their  cabins 
were  covered  with  rush  mats.  Accord- 
ing to  Perrot,  the  village  which  he  vis- 
ited was  situated  on  a  hill  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade.  On  the  other 
hand,  Zenobius  says  that  I^  Salle,  who 
visited  the  villages  on  St  Joseph  r., 
taught  them  how  to  defend  themselves 
with  palisades,  and  even  made  them 
erect  a  kind  of  fort  with  intrenchments. 
Infidelity  of  the  wife,  as  among  many 
other  Indians,  was  punished  by  clipping 
the  nose.  According  to  early  explorers, 
they  worshiped  the  sun  and  thunder, 
but  did  not  honor  a  ho^t  of  minor 
deities,  like  the  Huron  and  the  Ottawa. 
Three  forms  of  burial  appear  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  division  of  the 
tribe  living  about  Ft  Wayne:  (1)  The 
ordinary  ground  burial  in  a  shallow  grave 

Crej)ared  to  receive  the  bo<iy-in  a  recum- 
ent  position.  (2)  Surface  burial  in  a 
hollow  log;  these  have  been  found  in 
heavy  forests;  sometimes  a  tree  was  split 
and  the  halves  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  body,  when  it  was  either  closed  with 
withes  or  fastened  to  the  ground  with 
crossed  stakes;  sometimes  a  hollow  tree 
was  used,  the  ends  being  closed.  ( 3)  Sur- 
face burial  wherein  the  body  was  cover- 
ed with  a  small  pen  of  logs,  laid  as  in  a 
log  cabin,  the  courses  meeting  at  the  top 
in  a  single  log. 

The  French  authors  commonly  divided 
the  Miami  into  six  bands:  Piankashaw, 
Wea,  Atchatchakanj^ouen,  Kilatika,  Men- 
gakonkia,  and  Pepicokia.  Of  these  the 
first  two  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
distinct  tribes;  the  other  names  are  no 
longer  known.  The  Pepicokia,  men- 
tioned in  1796  with  the  Wea  and  Pianka- 
shaw, may  have  b*»en  al)sorbe<l  by  the 
latter.     Several  treaties  were  made  with 
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a  band  known  as  Eel  Rivers,  formerly  liv- 
ing near  Thomtown,  Boone  co.,  Ind.,  but 
they  afterward  joined  the  main  body  on 
the  Wabash. 

Accordinjj  to  Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  168, 
1877)  the  Miami  have  lOgentes:  (l)Mow- 
hawa(wolf),  (2)  Mongwa(loou),  (3)  Ken- 
da  wa  (eagle),  (4)  Ahpakosea  (buzzard), 

(5)  Kanozawa  (Kanwasowau,  panther), 

(6)  Pilawa  (turkey),  (7)  A hseponna  (rac- 
coon), (8)  Monnato  (snow),  (9)  KulRwa 
(sun ),  ( 10 )  Water.  Chauvignerie,  in  1737, 
said  that  the  Miami  had  two  principal  to- 
tems— the  elk  and  crane — while  some  of 
them  had  the  bear.  The  French  writers 
call  the  Atchatchakangouen  (Crane)  the 
leading  division.  At  a  great  conference 
on  the  Maumee  in  Ohio  in  1793  the 
Miami  signed  with  the  turtle  totem.  None 
of  these  totems  occurs  in  Morgan's  list. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  eatisfactorjr 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  Miami 
at  any  one  time,  on  account  of  confusion 
with  the  Wea  and  Piankashaw,  who 
probably  never  exceeded  1,500.  An  esti- 
mate in  1764  gives  them  1,750;  another 
in  the  following  year  places  their  num- 
ber at  1,250.  In  1825  the  population  of 
the  Miami,  Eel  Rivers,  and  Wea  was 
given  as  1,400,  of  whom  327  were  Wea. 
Since  their  removal  to  the  W.  they  have 
rapidlv  decreased.  Only  57  Miami  were 
officially  known  in  Indian  Ter.  in  1885, 
while  the  Wea  and  Piankashaw  were 
confederated  with  the  remnant  of  the 
Illinois  under  the  name  of  Peoria,  the 
whole  body  numl)ering  but  149;  these  in- 
creased to  191  in  1903.  The  total  number 
of  Miami  in  1905  in  Indian  Ter.  was  124; 
in  Indiana,  in  1900,  there  were  243;  the 
latter,  however,  are  greatly  mixe<i  with 
white  blood.  Including  individuals  scat- 
tered among  other  tribes,  the  whole  num- 
ber is  probably  400. 

The  Miami  joined  in  or  made  treaties 
with  the  Tnited  States  as  follows:  (1) 
Greenville,  O.,  with  Gen.  Anthony 
Wayne,  Aug.  3,  1795,  defining  the  l)Oun- 
dary  between  the  United  States  and  tribes 
w.  of  Ohio  r.  and  ceding  certain  tracts  of 
land;  (2)  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7,  1803. 
with  various  tril)eH,  defining  boundaries 
and  ceding  certain  lands;  (3)  Grouseland, 
Ind.,  Aug.,  21,  1805,  ceding  certain  lands 
in  Indiana  and  defining  boundaries;  (4) 
Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1809,  in  which 
the  Mfami,  Eel  River  tribes,  and  Dela- 
wares  ceded  certain  lands  in  Indiana,  and 
the  relations  l)etween  the  Delawares  and 
Miami  regarding  certain  territory  are  de- 
fined; (5)  Treaty  of  peace  at  Gretmville. 
0.,  July  22,  1814,  l)etween  the  United 
States,  the  Wyandot,  Delawares,  Shaw- 
nee, Seneca,  and  the  Miami,  including  the 
Eel  River  and  Wea  tril)es;  (6)  Peace 
treaty  of  Spring  Wells,  Mich.,  Sept.  8, 
1815,  by  the  Miami  and  other  tribes;  (7) 


St  Mary's,  0.,  Oct.  6, 1818,  by  which  the 
Miami  ceded  certain  lands  in  Indiana; 
(8)  Treaty  of  the  Wabash,  Ind.,  Oct.  2S, 
1826,  by  which  the  Miami  ceded  all  their 
lands  in  Indiana,  n.  and  w.  of  Wal>ash 
and  Miami  rs. ;  ( 9 )  Wyandot  village,  I  nd. , 
Feb.  11,  1828,  by  which  the  Eel  River 
Miami  ceded  all  claim  to  the  reservation 
at  their  village  on  Sugar  Tree  cr.,  Ind.; 
(10)  Forks  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  Oct.  23,  1834, 
by  which  the  Miami  ceded  several  trai*tB 
in  Indiana;  (11)  Forks  of  the  Wabash, 
Ind.,  Nov.  6,  1838,  by  which  the  Miami 
ceded  most  of  their  remaining  lands  in 
Indiana,  and  the  United  States  agreed  to 
furnish  them  a  reservation  w.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; (12)  Forksof  the  Wabash,  Ind., 
Nov.  28, 1840,  by  which  the  Miami  ceded 
their  remaining  lands  in  Indiana  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  the  country  assigned 
them  w.  of  the  Mississippi;  (13)  Wash- 
ington, June  5, 1854,  by  which  they  ceded 
a  tract  assigned  by  amended  treatv  of  Nov. 
28, 1840,  excepting  70,000  a.  retained  ai»  a 
reserve;  (14)  Washington,  Feb.  23,  1867, 
with  Seneca  and  others,  in  which  it  is 
stipulated  that  the  Miami  may  become 
confederated  with  the  Peoria  and  othere 
if  they  so  desire. 

Among  the  Miami  villages  were  Chi- 
cago, Chippekawkay,  Choppatee*s  village, 
Kekionga,  Kenapacomaqua,  Kokomo, 
Kowasikka,  Little  Turtle's  village,  Me- 
shingomesia,  Missinquimeschan  (Pianka- 
shaw), Mississinewa,  Osaga,  Pahedke- 
tcha,  Piankashaw  (Piankashaw),  Pick- 
awillanee.  Raccoon's  village,  Seek's 
village,  St  Francis  Xavier  (mission,  with 
others),  Thomtown  (Eel  River  Miami). 

(j.  M.  C.  T.) 
AlliuuM.— Beck  with  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  43, 
1883  (misprint).  Kaiama.— Sanson,  Stranger  in 
Am.,  192,  1807.  K^amiwis.— Rafinc«que,  Am.  Na- 
tions, I,  157,  1886.  Maomee.— Wastiington  (1790) 
in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  143, 1832.    Kaumes. — 

"  •     '     - ,  W  -  ••         " 


Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  39. 1855. 

Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  v,  33. 18H6. 
Mawmee.— Imlay,  West  Ter.,  364, 1797.  Me-a 
ga.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin.,  287, 1871. 
mea.~  La  Barre  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix. 
202,  1855.  MeamU.— Ibid.  Kemiloanioae.— Jee. 
Rel.  1672,  LViii,  40,  1899.  Kemia.— Le  Barre 
(1683),  op.  cit.,  208.  Menoamifl.— Boudinot.  Star  in 
the  West,  127,  1816  (mtsprint}.  Ketonaeenria- 
ioueka.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potnerie,  Hist.  Am., 
II,  103,  1753  ('Walkers',  'well  on  their  feet' ; 
so  called  because  they  traveled  much  on  foot, 
and  not  in  canoes).  Kiamee. — Jones,  Ojeb- 
way  Inds..  178, 1861.  Miamea.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Travels,  12, 1806.  Miami.— Qatschet,  Potawatomi 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Potawatomi  name;  plural, 
Miamik).  Miamiha.— Coxe,  Carolana,  49.  1741. 
Kamioiiek.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  90. 1858.  Uamis.— Da 
Chesneau  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiKt..  ix,  158. 
1855.  Mineamiea.— Trader  of  1778  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  561. 1853.  Kiramia.— De  Bougain- 
ville (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  608,  1868 
(misprint).  Kivamia.— Jefferys,  French  Domn.. 
pt.    1,    map,      1761.      Myamioks.— Lamberville 

il686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  489,  1883. 
lyamia.— Membra  (ca.  1680)  in  Shea,  Miss.  VaL. 
152,  1852.  Haked  Indiana.— Doc.  of  1728  in  Min.  of 
Prov.  Coun.  of  Pa.,  in,  312. 1840.  Katioa  .  .  .  dela 
(»rue.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  Hist.  .\m.,  iv, 
')5.  1753.  Omamaec.— Warren  (1852)  in  Schoolcraft, 
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[nd.Tribe8,y,39,1865(Chippewaname) .  0-mavm- 
e«f.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  v, 
33. 1885  (Ciiippewa  name).  Omianioka.— Lamber- 
ville  (1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist.,  iii,  489, 1853. 
Omie.— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
s.,  Ill,  26,  1794.  Onimiamies.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  489,  note,  1853.  Ouxnameiu.— Neill  in 
Minn.  Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  413, 1885.  Oomami.-^es. 
Rel.  1670,  94.  1858.  Oumamik.— Ibid.,  1658,  21, 
1858.  Oumanies.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  map, 
1735.  Oumeami.— La  Famine  council  (1684)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  238, 1855.  OumiamiM.— 
Bechefer  (1682),  ibid.,  170.  Pkfwi-lAii.— Gat- 
schet,  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Shawnee 
name;  plural,  Pkiwi-ldnigi,  'dust  or  ashes 
people' ).  Ouitwayi.— Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  391,  1855  (=Twightwee8?  They  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  Quatoghees  or  Hur- 
ons,  as  thought  by  the  editor).  (IwiktiM.— Col- 
den  (1727),  Hist.  Five  Nations.  69, 1747  (misprint 
for  Twiktwies).  8a>thkia-a-runiL  — Gatscnet, 
Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Huron  name, 
meaning  *  people  dressing  finely,  fantastically', 
1.  e.,  'dandy  people').  Tawatawas.— Brinton, 
Lenape  Legends,  146, 1885  (from  the  Algonquian 
fatra, 'naked';  henceTwightwees).  TawatawM. — 
Doc.  of  1759.  ibid.,  232.  Tawixtawes.— Goldman  in 
West.  Reserve  Hist.  Soc.,  Tract  no.  6. 1,  July  1871. 
Tawixti.-^assefeld,  map,  1797  (used  for  Plcka- 
willanee  village,  q.  v.  According  to  Harris,  Tour, 
137,  1805,  the  name  occurs  on  Hutchins*  map, 
ca.  1764.  It  is  another  form  of  Twightwee). 
Tawixtwi.— La  Tour,  map,  1784  (used  forPicka- 
wlllanee  village,  o.  v.).  Tcwioktowes.— Harrison 
(1814)  in  Drake,  Tecumseh,  159,  1862.  Titwa.— 
Doc.  {ca.  1700)  in  Min.  of  l»rov.  Coun.  of  Pa.,  i, 
411,  1838.  Tooweehtoowees.— Edwards  (1751)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  1st  s.,  x,  147,  1809.  Tuih- 
tuihronooiu.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  61, 1747 
(Iroquois  name).  Twechtweyt. — Doc.  of  1728  in 
Min.  of  Prov.  Coun.  of  Pa.,  in,  312, 1840.  Tw©«gh- 
twees.— Albany  conf.  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VI,  873. 1855.  Twghtwees.— Domenech,  Des- 
erts, I,  444,  1860.  Twiektwees.— Loskiel  (1794)  in 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  336, 1872.  Twioh- 
twieha.— Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  439,  1863.  Twiohtwiokt.— Livingston  (1687), 
ibid.,  111,443, 1853.  Twiohtwighs.— Schuyler  (1702), 
ibid.,  IV,  979, 1854.  Twiohwiohes.— Bleeker  1701), 
ibid.,  918.  Twioktwioks.— Albany  conf.  (1726), 
ibid.,  V,  791, 1856.    Twioktwigm.— Doc.  of  1688,  ibid., 

III,  565,  1853.  Twiotwoes.— Crepy,  map,  ca.  1755. 
TwiotwicU.— Bellomont  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IV,  834.  1864.  Twight.— Lattr^,  map,  1784 
(error  for  Twightwees;  the  'Miamis'  are  also 
given  as  distinct).  Twightces.— Hamilton  (1750) 
in  N.  Y.Doc.Col.Hist.,vi,598,1855.  Twighteeys.— 
Johnson  (1753),  ibid.,  779.  Twightics.— Johnson 
(1763),  ibid.,  Vll,  572, 1866.  Twightwees.— Weiser 
(1748)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa.,  app.,  14, 1816.  Twight- 
wicks.— Jamison  (1697)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 

IV.  294.  1854.  Twiktwies.— LahonUn  (1703)  in 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk?  5,  6, 1H48.  Twightwighs.— 
Doc.  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  431  1863. 
Twightwis  Soanu.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  27,  1744. 
Twigtees.— Martin.  N.  C,  ii,  62,  1829.  Twigth- 
twees.— Dwight  and  Partridge  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  V,  121,  1816.  INdg-Twee.— Lindesay 
(1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hfot.,  vi,  706,  1865. 
Twigtweet.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
app.,  16,  1846.  Twigtwioks.— Cornbury  (1708)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  65.  1866.  Twiiftwies.— 
Undesay  (1749),  ibid.,  vi,  538. 1865.  Twigtwig.— 
Cortland  ( 1687).  Ibid.,  in,  434, 1853.  Twiswioks,— 
Dongaii  (1687), ibid., 476.  TwitohweM.— Hamilton 
(1749),  ibid.,  Vl,  531, 1856.  Twithuays.— Conf.  of 
1798  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I.  477,  1832. 
Xwltwlheno*'.— Hewitt.  Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  £.. 
1888 (Onondaga name).  TJtamis.— Barcia,  Ensnyo, 
289,  1723  (misprint  from  Lahontan).  Wa-ya-ta- 
no'-ke.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin.,  287,  1871. 


k.— Squier  in  Beach,  Ind.  MIscel.,  34, 
1877  ( =» '  Beaver  children ' ) . 

Miami  Biver.  A  Seminole  Hettlement, 
with  63  inhabitants  in  1880,  about  10  ni. 
N.  of  the  site  of  Ft  Dallas,  not  far  from 
Bificayne  bay,  on  Little  Miami  r.,  Dade 


CO.,  Fla. — MacCauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
478,  1887. 

Miantonomo.  A  noted  chief  of  the  Nar- 
raganset,  nephew  of  Canonicus.  In  1632 
he  visited  Boston  and  was  received 
by  the  governor.  He  w^as  more  than 
once  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  Eng- 
lish, but  managed  to  clear  himself  when 
summoned  to  Boston  in  1636.  He  helped 
the  English  against  the  Pequot  the  next 
year  and  warred  against  the  Mohegan.  In 
1638  he  signed  the  tripartite  agreement 
between  the  English  of  Connecticut,  the 
Narraganset,  ana  the  M  ohegan.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  impressed  by  the  preaching 
of  Roger  Williams  in  1643.  During 
the  years  1640-42  he  was  suspected  of 
treachery  to  the  English,  but  again  made 
satisfactory  explanations.  In  1643  war 
broke  out  between  the  Mohegan  and  the 
Narraganset,  and  in  a  battle  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  Miantonomo  was 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  delivered  to  the 
English  at  Hartford,  was  tried  at  Boston 
in  September,  1643,  by  the  Court  of 
Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies 
of  New  England,  who,  after  referring  the 
matter  to  the  convocation  of  the  clergy, 
which  condemned  him,  sentenced  him 
to  death  at  the  hands  of  Uncas.  This 
sentence  was  barbarously  execute<l  by 
Wawequa,  the  brother  of  Uncas,  in  the 
presence  of  the  latter.  For  this  disgrace- 
ful proceeding  the  English  authorities 
were  to  blame,  as  otherwise  Uncas  would 
never  have  taken  his  prisoner's  life. 
De  Forest  (Hist.  Inds.  of  Conn., 
198,  1852)  takes  a  rather  high  view  of 
the  character  of  Miantonomo,  whom  he 
characterizes  as  "respected  and  loved  b^ 
everyone  who  was  not  fearful  of  his 
power."  Theological  bias  against  Roger 
Williams  and  his  Indian  friends  played 
some  part  in  the  matter  of  his  treatment 
by  the  commissioners.  He  was  buried 
where  he  fell,  and  the  spot,  on  which  a 
monument  was  erected  in  1841,  has 
since  been  known  as  Sachem's  Plains. 
Miantonomo  is  praised  in  Durfee's  poem, 
*'What  cheer.  Nanantenoo  was  a  son 
of  Miantonomo.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Miawkinaiykis  ( *  big  topknots ' ) .  A  di- 
vision of  the  Hegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Big  Topknots.— Grin nell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales. 
209.  im.    Mi-aw'-kin-ai-yik*.— Ibid..  226. 

Mica.  This  durable  and  showy  min- 
eral was  in  very  general  use  by  the  In- 
dian tribes  e.  of  the  great  plains,  the 
translucent  variety  known  as  muscovite 
being  most  highly  prized.  It  was  mined 
at  many  points  in  the  Appalachian  high- 
land, from  (ieorgia  to  St  Lawrence  r. 
(see  Mint'H  and  Quarrieif).  It  occurs  also 
in  South  Dakota,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  mound-building  tribes  obtained 
it  from  this  source.  From  the  Eastern 
highland  it  passed,  by  trade  or  other- 
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wise,  to  remote  parts:  to  Florida  in  the 
s.  and  to  the  upper  Mississippi  valley  in 
the  N.  w.  The  crystals  were  often  of 
large  size,  measuring  2  ft  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  sheets  into  which  they 
were  readily  divided  were  much  prized 
for  mirrors,  and  were  also  cut  into  a 
great  variety  of  shapes  for  personal  orna- 
ments, and  possibly  also  for  ceremonial 
use.  Sheets  of  mica  were  used  also  for 
burial  with  the  dead  and  as  sacrificial 
offerings.  Squier  and  Davis  give  an 
account  of  the  discovery  of  14  human 
skeletons  that  were  carefully  covered 
with  mica  plates,  estimated  at  15  or  20 
bushels,  some  of  the  plates  being  from 
8  to  10  in.  long  and  from  4  to  5  in.  wide, 
and  all  from  J  to  1  in.  in  thickness.  At- 
water  describes  the  discovery  of  many 
thick  sheets,  one  of  which  measured  36 
in.  long  by  18  in.  wide.  With  a  skeleton 
in  the  &rave  Creek  mound,  near  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va. ,  150  disks  of  sheet  mica,  meas- 
uring from  1 J  to  2  in.  in  diameter  and  hav- 
ing each  1  or  2  perforations,  were  found. 
From  the  Turner  mounds  in  Hamilton 
CO.,  Ohio,  several  ornamental  figures  of 
sheet  mica  were  obtained;  one  of  them  is 
a  grotesque  human  figure,  others  are 
animal  forms,  including  a  serpent  (Put- 
nam). Mica  occurs  on  many  sacrificial 
altars  of  the  mound-builders,  who  no 
doubt  regarded  it  as  of  special  signifi- 
cance. 

Consult  Atwater,  Antiq.  of  Ohio,  1820; 
Putnam  in  Peabody  Mus.  Reps. ;  Rau  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1872,  1873;  Squier  and 
Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i,  1848;  Moore- 
head  in  The  Antiquarian,  i,  1897. 

(w.  H.  H.) 

Mloaonopsiba.  An  unidentified  Dakota 
division  formerly  roaming  on  the  upper 
St  Peter's  (Minnesota)  r.,  Minn.,  in  1804. 
Cut  bank.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  133, 
1904.    Mioaouoptiba.— Ibid. 

Miohaoondibi  {mitcha  'large*,  indibe  or 
gindibe  'head':  'big  head'  (Baraga), 
possibly  referring  to  the  T^tesde  Boule). 
An  Algonquian  (?)  tribe  or  band,  probably 
a  part  of  the  Cree  or  of  the  Maskegon, 
formerly  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
(Albany  r.?)  entering  the  s.  end  of  Hud- 
son bay  from  the  s.  w.  Lahontan  placed 
them  about  the  headwaters  of  Ottawa  r. 
lUohakandibi.— Lahontan.  New  Voy.,  i,  281, 1703. 
Maohandibi.— Lahontan  (1703),  New  Voy..  map, 
1735.  Maohantiby.— LaChe8naye(I697)in  Margry, 
D6c.,  VI.  6,  1886.  Miohaoondibii.— Bacqueville  de 
laPotherie,  Hist.  Am.,  II,  49. 175.S. 

Miohahai.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe 
near  Squaw  valley,  in  the  Kings  r.  drain- 
age, s.  central  Cal. 

lUohaha.— Wessells  (1858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
84th  Cong.,  8d  sesn.,  31,  1857.  Miohahai.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf'n,  1906. 

Miohibonsa.  Mentioned  by  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  82,  1846)  in 
connection  with  and  apparently  as  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Illinois  confederacy  in 


1681.  The  name  is  perhaps  an  erroneous 
designation  for  some  well-known  tribe  or 
band. 

Kiohigamea  ( Algonquian :  'great  water, ' 
from  michi 'great,'^ ' much,'  guma  'water'. 
Baraga  gives  the  correct  form  of  *  Michi- 
gan *  as  MishignmatVy  *  the  big  lake',  while 
Dr  Wm.  Jones  says  that  the  Chippewa 
of  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Superior  refer  to  L. 
Michigan  by  the  name  Mlshawlgiimaj 
'big,  wide,  or  expansive,  waste,'  on  ac- 
count of  the  few  or  no  islands).  A 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy,  first  vis- 
ited by  Man^uette  when  he  descended 
the  Mississippi  in  1673.  Their  village  was 
situated  at  that  time  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Mississippi  and  near  a  lake  bearing  the 
samenameas  the  tribe,  probably  Bi^lake, 
between  the  St  Francis  and  Mississippi 
rs.,  Ark.  This  tribe  was  the  most  south-" 
erly  of  the  confederacy,  and  its  extreme 
southern  situation  has  led  some  authors  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  people  were  not 
Algonquian,  but  this  is  an  evident  error. 
It  must  have  been  shortly  previous  to  the 
time  that  the  first  knowledge  of  the  tribes 
of  this  general  region  was  obtained  that  a 
group  or  division  of  the  Illinois  confeder- 
acy, including  the  Cahokia,  Tamaroa,  and 
possibly  the  Michigamea,  pushed  south- 
ward to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  Sioux  and 
the  Foxes.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  at 
this  period  the  Michigamea  moved  on  into 
s.  Illinois,  and  thence  passed  over  into  s.  k. 
Missouri.  The  intimate  relation  of  the  an- 
cient remains  of  these  two  sections  would 
seem  to  confirm  this  opinion.  About  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  Quapaw  or  Chickasaw,  crossing 
over  into  Illinois  and  joining  the  Kaskas- 
kia.  According  to  Chauvignerie  their 
totem  was  the  crane.  He  attributed  to 
them  250  warriors,  which  is  evidently  an 
exaggeration,  as  he  estimated  the  whole 
Illinois  confederacy  at  only  508  warriors. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Michigamea  were 
only  a  remnant  at  the  time  they  joined 
the  Kaskaskia.  They  were  never  promi- 
nent in  Indian  affairs.  In  1803  Gen. 
W.  II.  Harrison  supposed  that  there  was 
but  one  man  of  the  tribe  left  alive,  but  as 
late  as  1818  the  names  of  3  Michigamea 
appear  as  signers  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Illinois.  •  ( J.  If.  a  T. ) 
][aoh%ainea.— Jout^l  (1687)  in  Margry*  D^,  in. 
465,  mn.  Maohinuna.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 
1,82.  1846.  MaehIffamea.~Joutel  (1687),  op.  clt.. 
460.  Matohagamia ,  -Coxe.  Carolana,  U,  174L 
Mataigamea.— Hennepin,  New  Diseov.,  169,  1696. 
Medsigamea.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Maivry,  D4c., 
IV,  601, 1880.  Meodfamia.— Neill.  Minn..  173.  1858. 
Metigameaa.— Proces  Verbal  (1682)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  25, 1875.  Metohagainia.— Lattrt. 
map,  1784.  Metehigamaa.— Marquette,  map  (167S) 
in  Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  268, 1852.  itetchia.— Writer  in 
Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  65,  1766.  Met^iga- 
mit.— La  Tour,  map,  1782  (misprint).  Mitm- 
gamias.— Le  Sueur  {ca.  1700)  in  Shea.  Early  Voy., 
92,  1861.  Metaigameaa.— Proees  Verbal  (1682)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  u,  21,1875. 
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Bhea.  Rel.  M.  Miss.,  86. 1861.  Kie^nmea.— Mar- 
quette (CO,  1673), Dlscov., 344, 1698.  Miohigamiaii.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Miohi- 
mnit.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  pt.  6, 151, 1883. 
■nchiganla.— Nouree  (1820)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  588.  1852.  Miohiganiaiis— Harrison 
(1814)inDrake.Tecum8eh,1607l852.  Xiehigaiii.— 
Sanford,  U.  8.,  clii,  1819.  Xioliigoiirras.--Martin, 
La.,  I,  262,  1827.  Hitohigamaa.— Hutcbins  (1778) 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  714, 1857.  Kitchi- 
fainea,— Marquette  (co.  1673),  Discov..  846,  1698. 
■tttohigimias  -^eflTerys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1, 165, 1761. 

Miohikinikwa.  See  lAUle  TurUe, 
liichUimtkekinBo(Mi8hinima'  kinung, 
'place  of  the  big  wounded  person/  or 
*place  of  the  bi|j  lame  person."* — W. 
J).  A  name  applied  at  vanoos  times  to 
Mackinac  id.  m  Mackinac  co.,  Mich.; 
to  the  village  on  this  island;  to  the  villaj^ 
and  fort  at  Pt  St  Ignace  on  the  opposite 
mainland,  and  at  an  early  period  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan. 
It  is  derived  from  the  name  of  a  suppled 
extinct  Algonquian  tribe,  the  Mishini- 
maki  or  Mishinimakinagog. 

According  to  Indian  tradition  and  the 
Jesuit  Relations,  the  Mishinimaki  for- 
merly had  their  headquarters  at  Mackinac 
id.  and  occupied  all  the  adjacent  territory 
in  Michigan.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
at  one  time  numerous  and  to  have  had  30 
villages,  but  in  retaliation  for  an  invasion 
of  the  Mohawk  country  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Iroquois.  This  must  have 
occurred  previous  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
country  by  the  Chippewa  on  their  first 
appearance  in  this  region.  A  few  were 
still  there  in  1671,  but  in  Charlevoix's 
time  (1744)  none  of  them  remained. 
When  the  Chippewa  appeared  in  this 
section  they  maae  Michilimackinac  id. 
one  of  their  chief  centers,  and  it  retained 
its  importance  for  a  long  period.  In  1761 
their  village  was  said  to  contain  100  war- 
riors. In  1827  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  150,  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  and  formed  a  new 
village  near  the  old  one.  When  the 
Hurons  were  driven  w.  by  the  Iroquois 
they  settled  on  Mackinac  id.,  where  they 
built  a  village  some  time  after  1650.  Soon 
thereafter  they  removed  to  the  Noquet 
ids.  in  Green  bay,  but  returned  about 
1670  and  settled  in  a  new  village  on  the 
adjacent  mainland,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
just  established  the  mission  of  St  Ignace. 
After  this  the  Hurons  settled  near  the 
mission;  the  fugitive  Ottawa  also  settled 
in  a  village  on  the  island  where  Nouvel 
established  the  mission  of  St  Francis  Bor- 
gia among  them  in  1677,  and  when  the 
Hurons  removed  to  Detroit,  about  1702, 
the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  continued  to 
live  at  Michilimackinac.  (j.  m.  c.t.) 
■achiUmaohiaaek.— Watts  (1768)  in  Mass.  Hist.Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8..  IX,  483,  1871.  Kaohilliniakina.— Bou- 
quet (1760).  ibid.,  845.  Maokaaaw.— Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  5.  134,  1^8.  Maokalimakanao.— Oamp- 
beU  (1760)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  358, 


1871.  MaokUemaokiiiao.— Ibid., 
Jefferson  (1808)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,Ind.Aff.,  1,746.1832. 
Maokiaaw.— Hall,  N.  W.  States,  131,  1849.  Macki- 
naiig.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet,  165,  1878  (Chip- 
pewa   form,     abbreviated).     ■sMHliniBcintc.— 


Map  of  1755  in  Howe,  Hist.  Coll..  35, 1851.  1 
e  ne  mah  ke  aoong.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  45, 1861 
(Chippewa  name).  Metilimakinao.— Hennepin, 
New  DiscoY.,  map,  1698.  Miohelimakiaa.— Writer  of 
1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  482,  1868.  Mich- 
ellimakiiiao.— Campbell  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  s.,  IX.  417, 1871.  Miohihimaqmnao.— Ho- 
mann  Heirs  Map  u.  S.,  1784  (misprint).  Xiohi- 
Iwnackliiah.— Campbell  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  426.  1871.  Xiohilimaokinao.— 
Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  683, 
1856.  Miohilimaoqm&a.— Doc.  of  1691.  ibid.,  ix. 
511,  1865.  Miohilimakenao.— Albany  oonf.  (1726), 
ibid..  V,  791,  1855.  Miohilimakiiia.-Vaudreuil 
(1710).  ibid.,  IX.  843,  1855.  Miohilimakinao.— 
Du  Chesneau  (1681),  ibid.,  153.  Miokilimaki- 
nais.— Jefferys,  French  Doms.,  pt.  1,  19-20, 1761 
(tribe).  Miohilimakinong.— Marquette  (ca.  1673) 
in  Kelton,  Annals  Ft  Mackinac,  121, 1884.  Mioh- 
ilimaquina.— Denonvllle  (1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  461, 1853.  Hinhiliinicanack.— Bradstreet 
(ea.  1766).  ibid.,  vii,  690. 1856.  Miehilimiokinao.— 
Peters(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,4th  s., ix,819, 
1871.  Miohdlmnaokiiiaek.— Amherst  (1760),  ibid., 
348.  XiohlUeinaki]iaok.—Malartic  (1758)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  858,  1858.  MioMllimacittac.— 
Johnstown  conf.  (1774),  ibid.,  viii,  506,  1857. 
Miohillimackinaoks.— Lords  of  Trade  (1721),  ibid., 
V,  622, 1865  (used  as  synonymous  with  Ottawas). 
Miohiilimakenao.— Bouquet  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  392, 1871.  MiohiUimakinak.— 
Cadillac  (1708)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  407, 
1885.  Midiillimaqiaina.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  336,  1865.  Miohillmiacki- 
nook.— Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  452,  1860.  Miehi 
Mackiiia.— Brown,  West.  Qaz.,  161,  1817  (Indian 
form).  Kiohimmakina.— M'Lean,  Hudson  Bay.  i, 
51, 1849.  MiohiTiimaokinso  —Henry,  Travels,  107. 
1809 (Chippewa form).  Hichlimakinak.— Montreal 
conf.  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  709, 1865. 
Xioilimaquixiay.— Joutel  (ea.  1690)  in  Kelton, 
Annals  Ft  Mackinac.  121,  1884.  Mioimma'ki- 
Boak.— Wm.  Jones,  infn.,  1905  (proper  form). 
Mikinao.— La  Cheanaye  (1697)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi, 
6, 1886  (same?;  mentioned  with  Ojib was, Ottawa 
Sinagoe, etc.^as then  at Shaugawaumikong on L. 
Superior).  Miioelemaokena.— Croghan  (1764)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vli,  603, 1856.     Misolimaki- 

L— Colden  (1727),  ibid.,  iii,  489,  note,  1853. 

iinimaki.— Kelton,  Annals  Ft  Mackinac,  9, 10, 
1884  (tribe).  Mishinimakina.— Ibid.,  151  (correct 
Indian  name).  Mishiwiniikiiisgo.— Baraga, Otchip- 
we-Eng.  Diet.,  248, 1880  (Chippewa  name  of  the 
mythic(?}  tribe,  whence  comes  Michilimackinac; 
the  plural  takes^).  Kishini-makinak.— Kelton,  An- 
nals FtMackinac.  135, 1884.  MishiDimakinang.— Ba- 
raga, Eng.-Otch.Dict.,  165, 1878  (Chippewa  form). 
Mishinimakinaiik.— Gatschet,  Olibwa  MS..B.A.E. 
1882.  Kiulimakenak.— Burnet  (1723)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  (>)1.  Hist.,  V,  684,  1865.  Misiliimakiiiac.— 
Vaudreuil  conf.  (1703),  ibid.,  ix,  751. 1856.  Mia- 
■•     •  •    «.— Memoir  of  1687,  ibid.,  319.    Misaele- 


:.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  377.  1871.  Miaselemakinaoh.— 
Ibid.  Miaselemaknach.— Ibid., 872.  Miaailikinao.— 
Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  308, 1698.  Miaailimaolii- 
nao.— Hennepin  (1683)  in  Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav., 
II,  918, 1705.  Miaailitnaokinak.— De  la  Barre  (1687) 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  418, 1886.  Kiiailimak- 
•nak.— Colden  (ca.  1723)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  687,  1865.  Miaailimakinao.-Jes.  Rel.  1671.  37, 
1858.  If isallimakinak.  —Cadillac  <1694)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  (>)1.  Hist.,  IX,  587,  1855.  Wiaalliwiaqniiia.— 
Denonville  (1687),  ibid.,  ili.  466.  1853.  ICaailiiia- 
okinak.— Hennepin,  New  Discov..  316, 1698.  Mia- 
ailinianao.— Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  975, 1855.  Miaaillimaokiiiao.— John- 
son (1763),  ibid.,  vil,  573.  1856.  Mlaaillimakina.— 
Denonville  (1686).  ibid.,  ix.  287.  1856.  Miaailmak- 
ina.— Denonvllle  (1687) .  ibid..  325.  Mitohinimaok- 
enucka. -Lindsey  (1749),  ibid.,  vi.  538, 1855  (here 
intended  for  the  Ottawa).  Monaiemakenaok. — 
Albany  conf.  (1723),  ibid.,  v,  693. 1856.    St.  Franois 
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Borgia.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  370, 1855  (Ottawa  mis- 
sion on  Mackinaw  id.  in  1677).  Teijaondoraghi.— 
Albany  conf.  (1726)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v, 
791,  1855  (IroquoiH  name). 

Michipicoten  ( MUhiliigwadunk^  *  place 
of  bold  promontories/  or  'region  of  big 
places.' — W.  J.).  The  designation  of 
the  Algonquian  Indians  living  on  Michi- 
picoten r.,  Ontario,  n.  of  L.  Superior, 
and  extending  into  Ruperts  I^nd.  In 
Canada  they  are  officially  classed  as 
** Michipicoten  and  Big  Heads,'*  consist- 
ing of  two  bands  belonging  to  different 
tribes.  Thesmaller bandconsistsof Chip- 
j)ewa  and  are  8t»ttled  on  a  reservation 
known  asGros  Cap,  on  thew.  side  of  the 
river,  near  its  mouth;  the  other  band  be- 
longs to  the  Mawkegon  and  resides  mainly 
near  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 'a  post  on 
Brunswick  lake,  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
dividing  ridge.  The  two  bands  together 
numl>ered  283  in  1884,  and  358  in  1906. 
See  THes  de  Boule.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Miohiraohe.  An  Iowa  phratry.  Its 
gentes  are  Shuntanthka,  Shuntanthewe, 
Shuntankhoche,  and  Manyikakhthi. 
Me-je'-ra-ja.— Moixan.  Anc.  Soc.,  156. 1877.  Mi»tc£- 
ratce.— Doreey,  Tclwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879. 
Mi-tcl'-ra-toe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.A.  E.,  238, 
1897.     Wolf.— Morgan ,  op.  clt. 

Michiyn  (MUc-hi-yu),  A  former  Chu- 
mashan  village  between  Pt  Conception 
and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  at  the  place  now 
called  San  Onofre. — Henshaw,  Buenaven- 
tura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K,  1884. 

Miohopdo.  A  former  Maidu  village  near 
Chico,  at  the  edge  of  the  foothills,  about 
5  ra.  8.  of  the  junction  of  Little  and  Big 
Butte  crs.,  in  Butte  co.,Cal.;  pop.  90  in 
1850.  (R.  B.  D.) 

Ma-ohuok-nat.— Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  45,  1853.  Ma-ohuo-na.— 
Day  (1850),  ibid.,  39.  Kiohoapdoi.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  xil.420, 1874.  Mion-op'-do.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in.  282,  1877.  Miohopdo.— 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pi. 
xxxviii,  19a5.  MiUhopda.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Waohuknat.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  vi,  710,  18,'i7. 

Mickkesawbee.  A  former  Potawatomi 
village  at  the  site  of  the  present  Cold- 
water,  Mich.,  on  a  reservation  sold  in  1827. 
Mioketawbe.— Treaty  of  1827  in  I'.  S.  Ind.  Treat.. 
675, 1 873.  M4ck-ke-taw-be.— Chicago  treaty  (1821 ) . 
ibid.,  152. 

Mickiucksealton.  Said  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  to  be  a  tril)e  of  the  Tushepaw  (q.  v. ) 
living  on  Clarke  r.  al)ove  the  falls,  and 
numbering  300,  in  25  lodges,  in  1805. 
Mickaickiealtom.— Clark  and  Voorhis  (1805)  in 
Orii?.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  114.  1905.  Mick- 
■uok-seal-tom,— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  I,  map, 
1814.  MioksuokMalton.— Ibid..  II,  475,  1814.  Mik- 
sukiealton.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  ix,  1848. 

Viome^ciMv/mak,  'allies';  Nif/mak^  *our 
allies.'— Hewitt).  The  French  called 
them  Sonriquoi».  An  important  Algon- 
quian tribe  that  occupied  Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Fxiward  ids.,  the 
N.  part  of  New  Brunswick,  and  probably 
points  in  s.  and  w.  Newfound lanct. 
While  their  neigh l>ors  the  Abnaki  have 
close  linguistic  relations  with  the  Algon- 


quian tribes  of  thegreat  lakes,  the  Micmac 
seem  to  have  almost  as  distant  a  illation 
to  the  group  as  the  Algonquians  of  the 
plains  ( W.  Jones).  If  Schoolcraft's  sup- 
position be  correct,  the  Micmac  miwt 
have  been  among  the  first  Indians  of  the 
N.  E.  coast  encountered  by  Europeans,  as 
he  thinks  they  were  visited  by  Sebastian 
Cabot  in  1497^  and  that  the  3  natives  he 
took  to  F^nglantl  were  of  this  tril^e. 
Kohl  believes  that  those  captured  by 
Cortereal  in  1501  and  taken  to  Europe 
were  Micmac.  Most  of  the  early  voy- 
agers* to  this  region  speak  of  the  great 
numbers  of  Indians  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
of  their  tierce  and  warlike  character. 
They  early  became  friends  of  the  French, 
a  friendsHip  which  was  lasting  and  which 
the  English — after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  by  which  A(*adia  was  ceded  to 
them — found  impossible  to  have  trans- 
ferred to  themselves  for  nearly  half  a 
century.  Their  hostility  to  the  English 
prevented  for  a  long  time  any  serious 
attempts  at  establishing  British  settle- 
ments on  the  N.  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick,  ft>r  although  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  with  them  in  1760, 
It  was  not  until  1779  that  disputes  and 
difficulties  with  the  Micmac  cease<l.  In 
the  early  wars  on  the  New  England  fron- 
tier the  Cape  Sable  Micmac  were  especially 
noted. 

The  missionary  Biard,  who,  in  his  Rela- 
tion of  1616,  gives  a  somewhat  full  account 
of  the  habits  and  characteristics  of  the 
Micmac  and  adjacent  tribes,  speaks  in 
perhaps  rather  too  favorable  terms  of 
them.  He  says:  **  You  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  young  men  from  the  girls, 
except  in  their  way  of  wearing  their  belts. 
For  the  women  are  girdled  both  above 
and  below  the  stomach  and  are  less  nude 
than  the  men.  .  .  .  Their  clothes  are 
trimme<l  with  leather  lat*e,  which  the 
women  curry  on  the  side  that  is  not  hairy. 
They  often  curry  both  sides  of  elk  skin, 
like  our  buff  skin,  tlien  variegate  it  very 
prettily  with  paint  put  on  in  a  lace  pattern, 
and  make  gowns  of  it;  from  the  same 
leather  they  make  their  shoes  and  strings. 
The  men  do  not  wear  trousers  .  .  . 
they  wearonlya  cloth  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness." Their  dwellings  were  usually  the 
ordinary  conical  wigwams  covered  with 
bark,  stins,  or  matting.  Biard  says  that 
*'in  summer  the  shape  of  their  houses  is 
changed;  for  they  are  broad  and  long 
that  they  may  have  more  air."  There 
is  an  evident  attempt  to  show  these 
summer  bowers  in  the  map  of  Jacomo  di 
Gastaldi,  made  about  1550,  given  in 
vol.  in  of  some  of  the  editions  of  Ramusio. 
Their  government  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  New  England  Indians;  polygamy  was 
not  common,  though  practised  to  some 
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extent  by  the  chiefs;  they  were  expert 
canoemen,  and  drew  much  of  their  sub- 
sistence from  the  waters.  Cultivation  of 
the  soil  was  very  limited,  if  practised  at 
all  by  them,  when  first  encountered  bv 
the  whites.  Biard  says  they  did  not  till 
the  soil  in  his  day. 

According  to  Rand  ( Micmac  First  Read- 
ing Book,  1875),  they  divided  their  coun- 
try, which  they  called  Megumage,  into  7 
districts,  the  head-chief  living  in  the 
Cape  Breton  district.  The  other  six  were 
Pictou,  Memramcook,  Re«tigouche,  Es- 
kegawaage,  Shubenacadie,  and  Annapo- 
lis. The  first  three  of  these  formed  a 
group  known  as  Sigunikt;  the  other  three 
formed  another  group  known  as  Kes- 
poogwit.  In  1760  the  Micmac  bandsor  vil- 
lages were  given  as  Le  Have,  Miramichi, 
Tabogimkik,  Pohomoosh,  Gediak  (She- 
diac),  Pictou,  Kashpugowitk  (Kespoog- 
wit),  Chignecto,  Isle  of  St  Johns, 
Nalkitgoniash,  Cape  Breton,  Min&s,  Chi- 
gabennakadik  (Shubenacadie),  Keshpu- 
gowitk  (Kespoogwitj  duplicated),  and 
Rishebouctou  (Richibucto).  The  Gas- 
pesians  are  a  band  of  Micmac  differing ' 
somewhat  in  dialect  from  the  rest  of  the 
tribe. 

In  1611  Biard  estimated  the  Micmac  at 
3,000  to  3,500.  In  1760  they  were  re- 
ported at  nearly  3,000,  but  had  been  lately 
much  wasted  by  sickness.  In  1766  they 
were  again  estimated  at  3,500;  in  1880 
they  were  officially  reported  at  3,892,  and 
in  1884  at  4,037.  Of  these,  2,197  were  in 
Nova  Scotia,  933  in  New  Brunswick,  615 
in  Quebec,  and  292  on  I^rince  Edward  id. 
In  1904,  according  to  the  Report  of  Cana- 
dian Indian  Affairs,  they  numbered  3,861, 
of  whom  579  were  in  Quebec  province,  992 
in  New  Brunswick,  1,998  in  Nova  Scotia, 
and  292  on  Prince  Edward  id.  The  num- 
ber in  Newfoundland  is  not  known. 

The  Micmac  villages  are  as  follows: 
Antigonishe(?J,  Beaubassin  (mission), 
Boat  Harbor,  Cnignecto,  Eskusone,  Indian 
Village,  Isle  of  St  Johns,  Kespoogwit, 
Kigicapigiak,  I^  Have,  Maria,  Minas, 
Miramichi,  Nalkitgonia.sh,  Nipigi^uit, 
Pictou,  Pohomoosh,  Restigouche,  Richi- 
bucto, Rocky  Point,  Shediac,  Shubenac- 
adie, and  Tabogimkik.  (j.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
Acadoan.— LAtham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  59, 


1856  (misprint).  Aoadian  Indians.— J efTeryH, 
French  Doms.,  pt.  1, 66, 1761  (Dawson  in  Hind, 
Lab.  Penin.,  li,  44, 1868,  says  Acadia  is  a  Micmac 


word  used  in  composition  to  denote  the  local 
abundance  of  objects  referred  to ) .  Bark  Indians.  — 
Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  156.  1824.  Kinoke- 
moeks.— Rasle  (1724)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
2d  8.,  VIII.  248.  1819  rmisreadinp  of  MS.  or  mis- 

Srint).  MatU'&i'-iriskitclii-nu-iik.— Chamberlain, 
[aleslt  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882  (Malecite  name,  mean- 
ing *  porcupine  Indians':  so  called  on  account  of 
their  using  porcupine  quills  in  ornamentation). 
Keohimaoks.— Boudinot.  Starin  the  West.  127.1816. 
Manm.— Rand,  Micmac  First  Reading  Book,  81, 
]875ra  Micmac socalls himself).  MegtUnawaaoh.— 
Rand,  Eng.-Micmac  Diet.,  169,1888.  Michmaos.— 
Trader  in  Smith,  Bouquet's  Exped.,  69.  1766. 
Miekemae.— Labontan  (1703)  quoted  by  Richard- 


son, Arctic  Exped.,  li,  88,  1861. 
Longueuil  (1726)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  966, 
1855.  Miokmaks.— QuoUtion  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  3, 137, 1848.  Kcmaoks.— Longueuil  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  956.  1855.  Miomaks.— 
Begon  (1726),  Ibid.,  943.  Kio  Macs.— Potter  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  IV,  192,  1856.  Komaos.— Doc.of 
1696  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  643,  1855.  Miggaa- 
maoks.— Rouillard,  Noms  G<''ographiques,63, 1906. 
Mikemak.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  1,223,1703  (given 
also  by  Gatschet,  Penobscot  MS.,  1887.  as  their 
Penobscot  name.  'Mikemak';  singular,  Mlk<?ma). 
Mikmacs.— VaudreuiI(1757)inN.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist, 
X.658, 18.58.  Mlkmak.— Cocquard  (1757),  ibid., 629. 
Mukmaoks.— Buchanan.  N.Am. Inds.,  i,  139, 1824. 
Shannok.— Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philas.  Soc.. 409, 
1885.  Shanung.— Gatschet,  quoting  Latham,  ibid. 
Shawnuk.— Gatschet,  ibid.  Shdniok.— Lloyd, 
quoting  Payton,  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.,  iv,  29, 
1876  ('bad  Indians':  Beothuk  name).  Soriooi.— 
DuCreux  map  of  Canada  (1660)  cited  by  Vetro- 
mile,  Abnakis,21, 1866(Latin  form).  Borriqaois.— 
Vetromlle  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  210.  1869. 
Souricois.— Champlain  (1603),  CEuvres,  ii,  58.  1870. 
Soorikois.— Jes.  Rel.  1662,  26,  1858.  Sourikwesi- 
orum.— De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr., 
329,1830.  8oariquoU.-Je.<«.Rel.l611,8.1858.  Souri- 
quosii.— De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  by  Barton.  New 
Views.  XXXV,  1798.  Sourriquois.— Vetromile  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.Coll.,vl,  208, 1859.  Buriquois.— Lords 
of  Trade  (1721 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  592. 1855. 

Miooma.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Conception, Cal.,  in  1542i — 
Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857. 

Mioonope.     8ee  Mikanopy. 

Middle  Creeks.  A  term  used  by  some 
English  writers  to  designate  the  Creeks 
on  Tower  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  Spanish  and 
French  writers  sometimes  using  the  name 
Talipuce,  or  Talepuse.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Middle-settlement  Indians.  The  Chero- 
kee formerly  living  in  upper  (ifeorgia  and 
w.  North  Carolina,  as  distinguished  from 
those  in  South  Carolina  and  Tennessee. — 
Imlay,  W.  Ter.,  363,  1797. 

Middle  Town.  A  former  Seneca  village, 
3  m.  above  the  site  of  Chemung,  N.  Y., 
destroyed  bv  Sullivan  in  1779. — Jones 
(1780)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viu,785, 
1857. 

MidnuskL  An  Ahtena  village  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska,  below  the 
mouth  of  Tonsina  cr. 

Miemissonks.  Given  as  the  name  of  a 
tribe  somewhere  between  Bellingham  bav 
and  Eraser  r.,  in  Washington  or  British 
Columbia.  Probably  Salishan,  otherwise 
unidentifiable. 

Mie-mis-souks.— starling  in   Ind.  Aff.   Rep.,   170, 
ia^2.    Misonk.— Ibid.,  m. 

Mienikashika  ( '  those  who  >)ecame  hu- 
man beings  by  means  of  the  sun').  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

Hi  e'nlkftoi^a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  229, 
1897.    Sun  ffsns.— Ibid. 

Miffichihilinion  (}figlz1u'1n1nhrng,  *  peo- 
ple of  the  Eagle  clan ' ;  or  perhaps  MlgUh 
wlriinlwiig,  *  i)eople  with  wampum',  or 
'people  with  the  cowrie  shells.'  — \V. 
J.).  Given  by  Dobbs  as  the  name  of  a 
band  of  (Algonquian?)  Indians  residing 
on  the  "Lake  of  Eagles,"  between  L. 
Winnipeg  and  I^ke  of  the  \Voo<ls — prob- 
ably P^agle  lake,  some  distance  n.  e.  of 
Lake  of  the  Woods.    He  Uiinks  they  were 
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related  to  the  Assiniboin,  **  because  of  the 
great  aflSnity  of  their  language. ' '  As  this 
statement  is  in  contradiction  to  his  sub- 
sequent assertion,  known  from  other  evi- 
dence to  be  correct,  that  the  Assiniboin 
dwelt  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  these  **  Eagle-men"  belong  to 
the  Chippewa,  who  have  among  their 
gentes  one  named  Omegeeze,  **Bald 
Eagle."  (j.  M.    c.  T.) 

Eagle  ey'd  Indiana.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  24.  1744. 
Eagle  Eyed  Indiana. —Ibid.,  map.  Kigiohihilini- 
ooft.— Ibid..  24. 

Higuihiil.  A  Chumashan  village,  one 
of  the  two  popularly  known  as  Dos  Pue- 
blos, in  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal.;  also  a 
village  in  Ventura  co. 

Higiu.— 'Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  voeab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Miguigui.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24, 1863  (Ventura co).  Miguihui.— Ibid..  Apr. 
24,  1863. 

Mihtukmechakiok.  A  name,  signifying 
*tree  eaters,'  which,  according  to  Roger 
Williams'  Key  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  s..  Ill,  209,  1794),  referred  to  **a  peo- 
ple so  called  (living  between  three  or 
four  hundred  m.  w.  into  the  land)  from 
their  eating  m ih-tuck-qfiash, '  trees. '  They 
are  men -eaters;  they  pet  no  com,  but  live 
on  the  bark  of  chestnut  and  walnut  and 
other  fine  trees.  They  dry  and  eat  this 
bark  with  the  fat  of  beasts  and  sometimes 
of  men.  This  people  are  the  terrour  of 
the  neighboring  natives."  The  name  Ad- 
irondack (q.  v.),  applied  by  the  Iroquois 
to  certain  Algonquian  tribes  of  Canada, 
signifies  *  they  eat  trees ' .     ( .i.  m.     c.  t.  ) 

Miitsr.    The    Humming-bird    clan    of 
San  Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex. ,  of  which  there 
were  only  one  or  two  survivors  in  1895. 
Kiitsr-hano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antbrop.,ix,351.1896 
(/ki7io=*  people'). 

Mikakhenikashika  ( '  those  who  made  or 
adopted  the  stars  as  their  mark  or  means 
of  iaentity  as  a  people. ' — La  Flesche ).  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

Mika*q'e  nPkaci'»a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
229,1897.    Star  gent.— Ibid. 

Mikanopy  ( *  head  chief ' ) .  A  Seminole 
chief.  On  Ma^  9,  1832,  a  treaty  was 
signed  purporting  to  cede  the  country  of 
the  Seminole  to  the  United  States  in  ex- 
change for  lands  w.  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Seminole  had  already  relinquished 
their  desirable  lands  near  the  coast  and 
retired  to  the  pine  barrens  and  swamps 
of  the  interior.  Mikanopy,  the  hereai- 
tary  chief,  who  possessed  large  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  and  a  hundred  negro 
slaves,  stood  by  young  Osceola  and  the 
majority  of  the  tribe  in  the  determination 
to  remain.  Neither  of  them  signed  the 
agreement  to  emigrate  given  on  behalf  of 
the  tribe  by  certain  pretended  chiefs  on 
Apr.  23,  1835.  In  tne  summer  of  that 
year  the  Indians  made  preparations  to 
resist  if  the  Government  attempted  to 
remove  them.  When  the  agent  notified 
them  on  Dec.  1  to  deliver  their  horses 


and  cattle  and  assemble  for  the  long 
journey  they  sent  their  women  and 
children  into  the  interior,  while  the 
warriors  were  seen  going  about  in  armed 
parties.  The  white  people  had  con- 
temned the  Seminole  as  a  degenerate 
tribe,  enervated  through  long  contact 
with  the  whites.  Although  Mikanopy, 
who  was  advanced  in  years,  was  the 
direct  successor  of  King  Fayne,  the  chief 
who  united  the  tribe,  the  a^nt  said  he 
would  no  longer  recognize  him  as  a  chief 
when  he  aMented  himself  from  the 
council  where  the  treaty  was  si^ed. 
When  the  whites  saw  that  the  Seminole 
intended  to  fight,  they  abandoned  their 

Flantations  on    the  tiorder,   which    the 
ndians  sacked  and  burned.    Troops  were 


then  ordered  to  the  Seminole  country, 
and  a  seven-years'  war  b^an.  In  the 
massacre  of  Dade's  command,  Dec  28, 
1836,  it  is  said  that  Mikanopy  shot  the 
commander  with  his  own  hand'  He  took 
no  further  active  part  in  the  hostilities. 
He  was  short  and  gross  in  person,  indo- 
lent^ and  self-indulgent  in  his  habits, 
having  none  of  the  qualities  of  a  leader. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  271, 
1858. 

Mikasi  ( '  coyote  and  wolf  people ' ) .     A 
subgens  of  the  Mandhinkagaghe  gens  of 
the  Omaha. 
Minati.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228, 1897. 

Mikasnki.  A  former  Seminole  town  in 
Leon  CO.,  Fla.,  on  the  w.  shore  of  Micco- 
sukee  lake,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
present  Miccosukee.    The  name  has  been 
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applied  also  to  the  inhabitants  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Seminole.  They  spoke  the 
Hitchiti  dialect,  and,  as  appeeu^  from  the 
title  of  B.  Smith's  vocabulary  of  their 
language,  were  partly  or  wholly  emigrants 
from  the  Sawokli  towns  on  lower  Chatta- 
hoochee r.,  Ala.  The  former  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  *red*  or 
*  bloody'  towns,  for  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Seminole  troubles  of  1817  its  inhab- 
itants stood  at  the  head  of  the  hostile 
element  and  figured  conspicuously  as 
**Red  Sticks,"  or  "Batons  Rouges,"  hav- 
ing painted  high  poles,  the  color  denoting 
war  and  blood.  At  this  time  they  had 
300  houses,  which  were  burned  by  Gen. 
Jackson.  There  were  then  several  vil- 
lages near  the  lake,  known  also  as  Mika- 
fiwki  towns,  which  were  occupied  almost 
wholly  by  negroes.  In  the  Seminole  war 
of  1835-42  the  people  of  this  town  became 
noted  for  their  courage,  dash,  and  au- 
dacity, (a.  s.  o.     c.  T.) 

BAton  Eoage.— Drake,  Abor.  Races  of  N.  Am.,  bk. 
4,  404, 1880.  Haokasookos.— U.S.  Ind. Treat (1797), 
69, 1837.  MeoMokee.— Hitchcock  (1836)  in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  98, 1848.  Mekawnuky.—P^ni^re 
in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 1822.  Woacukee.— 
Knox  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  127, 
1832.  Mioasakeys.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 
1822.  Hioanikiefl.— Jesup  (1^)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78, 
25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  81, 1838.  Kioasukyi.— Gait 
(1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25lh  Cong,  2d  seas.,  104, 
1838.  Miooasookv.—Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  An.,  l,  852,  1832.  Kioootaakie.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  335,  1852.  Mio-oo 
•ooe-e.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  25, 1848.  Kcka- 
saoky.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds,  bk.  4,  125, 1848.  Ucka 
SnkeM.— Duval  (1849)  in  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  49,  3l8t 
Gong.,  1st  sess.,  144, 1850.  Wiokasnlri ani.  —Bel ton 
( 1^)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Ind. ,  bk.  4, 77, 1848.  Xikasau- 
Um.— Ibid.,  ix.  MikasukL— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 76,  1884.  ICkasiiky.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
200, 1836.  MikkeMeke.— ten  Kate,  Reizenin  N.  A., 
462.  1885  (Mikasaukies,  or).  B«d-stiok.— P6ni^re 
in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 1822. 

Kikaonikashingar' raccoon  people').  A 
subgens  of  the  Ibacne  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
Oooa.— Stubbs,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.E.,  25. 1877. 
ICe-ka'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156. 1877.  Mika  nika- 
ahing-ga. — Stubbs,  op.  cit.  Mika  qla  jiiga. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  231. 1897  ('  small  lean 
raccoon').  Mika  unikaoinga.— Ibid.  Baoooon. — 
Morgan,  op.  cit. 

Kikeohnte.  A  former  hostile  tribe  liv- 
ing N.  and  E.  of  San  Joaquin  r. ,  Cal. ,  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  on  the 
headwaters  of  Tuolumne,  Merced,  and 
Mariposa  rs.  Probably  Moquelumnan. 
See  Barbour,  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61,  1853. 

Mikinakwadshiwininiwak  (MtMnakt- 
wadshtwinXnlvTiXgy  *  people  of  the  Turtle 
mtn. ' — W.  J. ) .  A  Chippewa  band  living 
in  the  Turtle  mtn.  region,  North  Dakota, 
adjoining  the  Canadian  line.  In  1905 
they  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fort  Totten  School,  and  numbered  211 
full-bloods  and  1,996  mixed-bloods. 
Mi'kini'kiwadoiwininiwag.— Wm.  Jones,  inf 'n,  1906 
(correct  form) .  Mikin akwadriu- wininiwak.— Qat- 
0chet,  OJibwa  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1882.  Montagu^.— 
De  Smet,  Missions,  109,  1844.  Turtle  Moimtain 
Oh^pewa.— Common  name. 


Mikistiona  (MegMv^lsow(*f  'he  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  t»ld  eagle. ' — W.  J. ) .  A 
gens  of  both  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes,  q.  v. 
Cf.  Pamis90uk, 

■egesiwisow*.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (correct 
form).  MiKiuioaa.-^es.  Rel.  1672-73,  LViii,  40, 
1889.   KikisMua.— Lapham,  Inds.  Wis.,  15, 1870. 

Miko.    See  Mingo. 

Mikonoh  (iff  ^na'ib,  *  snapping  turtle'). 
A  gens  of  the  Chippewa,  q.  v. 
Mi'kina'k.— Wm.  Jones,  infn.  1906.    Mik-o-noli'.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877. 

Mikonotnime  ( '  people  among  the  white- 
clover  roots').  A  former  Tututni  village 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Greg.,  14  m. 
from  its  mouth.     Parrish  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 

1854,  496,  1855)  stated  that  the  village 
was  about  7  m.  above  the  Tututni  and 
that  the  inhabitants  claimed  about  12  m. 
of  Rogue  r.,  extending  as  far  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Chastacosta.  In  1854  they 
were  connected  with  Pt  Offord  agency 
and  numbered  124;  in  1884  J.  O.  Dorsey 
found  the  survivors  on  Siletz  res.,  Greg., 
numbering  41  persons. 

Kaoanoota.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864.  505, 1865.  Kaca- 
nootaa.— Newcomb.  ibid.,  162,  1861.  Kaoanooto- 
onya.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Kaeaaoteaa.— Palmer  in  Ind  Ail.  Rep.  1866,  219, 
1857.  Kao-en-Boot-e-ways.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  470, 
1865.  Kao-en-oot-en-aTi.— Victor  in  Overland 
Monthly,  vii,  347,  1871.  Kao-en-o-tiB.— Kautz, 
MS.  Toutouten  census,  B.  A.  £.,  1855.  Maokaa- 
ooteaay*!  Town.— Harper's  Mag.,  xiii,  525,  1856. 
Maokaaotia.— Parrish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854.  496, 

1855.  Maek-eB-oot-en-ay.— Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1867,  62,  1868.  Kao-not-na.— Dorsey,  Siletz 
Agency  MS.  census  roll,  1884.  Kao-o-ao-tin.— 
Kautz,  MS.  Toutouten  census,  B.  A.  £.,  1855. 
Mak-in-o-ten.— Oibbs,  MS..  B.  A.  E.     Maknooten- 


Ma^elnoten.  —Schoolcraft, 
)7.    Xae-a-no-to-ny. — Abbott, 


er,    June    8,    1860. 

Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1867.  .^-. -.w- ^.^-^ .—^»^^v 
MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1858.  Me-ka-a 
tan>— Schumacher  in  Bull.  U.  S.  Geog.  and  Geol. 
Surv.,  Ill,  81, 1877.  Mi'-ko-no'  ^ibin«'.— Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  238. 1890  (Tututni  name). 
Mi'-kwuB-Bv'  ^dnn^.— Ibid.  (Naltunetunne  name) . 

MiknUtsh  (Ml-ku-riU/).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Kuitsh  at  the  mouth  of  Win- 
chester bay,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  231,  1890. 

Milakitekwa.  Classed  by  Gibbs  as  a 
band  of  Okinagan,  though  more  nearly 
connected  with  the  Colville,  formerly  re- 
siding on  the  w.  fork  of  Okinakane  r., 
Wash. 

Xil-arket-kBB.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  445, 1854. 
■ilakitekwa.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  412, 
1855. 

Milijaes.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  b.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  San  Bernardo  de 
la  Candela. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 
1864. 

Military  Societies.  Although  the  vari- 
ous tribes  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  war-; 
fare  one  with  another,  little  is  known  of 
their  system  of  military  organization, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  of 
the  Plaius  and  the  Pueblo  regions.  There 
is  abundant  evidence,  however,  that  the 
military  code  was  as  carefully  developed 
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as  the  social  system  among  most  of  the 
tribes  n.  of  Mexico.  The  exceptions 
were  the  Eskimo  and  the  thinly  scattered 
bands  of  the  extreme  n.,  the  California 
tribes,  and  the  various  bands  w.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  commonly  grouped  as  Paiute. 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  clan 
system  was  dominant,  the  chief  mili- 
tary functions  of  leadership,  declaration, 
and  j>erhap8  conclusion  of  war,  seem  to 
have  been  hereditary  in  certain  clans,  as 
the  Bear  clan  of  the  Mohawk  and  Chip- 
pewa, and  the  Wolf  or  Munsee  division 
of  the  Delawares.  It  is  probable  that  if 
their  history  were  known  it  would  be 
found  that  most  of  the  distinguished 
Indian  leaders  in  the  colonial  and  other 
early  Indian  wars  were  actually  the 
chiefs  of  the  war  clans  or  military  socie- 
ties of  their  respective  tribes.  If  we  can 
trust  the  Huguenot  narratives,  the  ancient 
tribes  of  n.  Florida  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gion had  a  military  system  and  marching 
order  almost  as  exact  as  that  of  a  modern 
civilized  nation,  the  various  grades  of 
rank  being  distinguished  by  specific  titles. 
Something  similar  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  Creeks,  where,  besides 
war  and  peace  clans,  there  were  war  and 
peace  towns,  the  war  or  *'red"  towns 
being  the  assembly  points  for  all  war 
ceremonies,  mcluding  the  war  dance, 
scalp  dance,  and  torture  of  prisoners. 
The  "Red  Stick"  band  of  the  Seminole, 
noted  in  the  Florida  wars  as  the  most 
hostile  portion  of  the  tribe,  seem  to  have 
constituted  in  themselves  a  war  society. 
Among  the  confederated  Sauk  and  Foxes, 
according  to  McKenney  and  Hall,  nearly 
all  the  men  of  the  two  tribes  were  organ- 
ized into  two  war  societies  which  con- 
tested against  each  other  in  all  races  or 
friendly  athletic  games  and  were  distin- 
guished by  different  cut  of  hair,  costume, 
and  dances.  With  the  more  peaceful 
and  sedentary  Pueblo  tribes,  as  the  Zuili 
and  Hopi,  military  matters  were  regu- 
lated bv  a  priesthood,  as  the  *'  Priesthood 
of  the  bow"  of  the  Zufli,  which  formed 
a  close  corporation  with  initiation  rites 
and  secret  ceremonies. 

Throughout  the  plains  from  n.  to  s. 
there  existed  a  military  organization  so 
similar  among  the  various  tril>es  as  to 
suggest  a  common  origin,  although  with 
patriotic  pride  each  tril)e  claimed  it  as  its 
own.  Maximilian  was  inclined  to  ascribe 
its  origin  to  the  Crows,  perhaps  on  the 
ground  of  their  well-known  ceremonial 
temperament,  but  it  is  probably  much 
older  than  their  traditional  separation 
from  the  Hidatsa.  In  each  tribe  the 
organization  consisted  ot  from  4  to  12 
societiesof  varying  rank  and  prominence, 
ranging  from  boys  or  untried  warriors  up 
to  old  men  who  had  earned  retirement 
by  long  years  of  service  on  the  warpath 


and  thenceforth  confined  themselves  to 
the  supervision  of  the  tribal  ceremonies. 
The  name  of  each  society  had  reference 
to  some  mystic  animal  protector  or  to 
some  costume,  duty,  or  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  the  membership.  Thus, 
amon^  the  Kiowa  there  were  6  warrior 
societies,  known  respectively  as  Rabbits, 
Young  Mountain  Sheep,  Horse  Cape, 
Black  Legs,  Skunkberry  People  (alias 
Crazy  Horses),  and  Chief  Dogs.  The 
Rabbit  society  consisted  of  boys  of  about 
10  to  12  years  of  age,  who  were  trained  in 
their  future  duties  by  certain  old  men,  and 
who  had  a  dance  in  which  the  step  was 
intended  to  imitate  the  jumping  motion 
of  a  rabbit.  The  next  four  societies 
named  were  all  of  about  equal  rank, 
varying  only  according  to  the  merit  or 
reputation  of  the  oflScers  at  any  particu- 
lar time;  but  the  K*oitaeflko  or  *  Chief 
Dogs*  were  limited  to  10  picked  and 
tried  warriors  of  surpassing  coura^,  each 
of  whom,  at  his  investiture .  with  the 
sacred  sash  of  the  order,  took  a  solemn 
obligation  never,  while  wearing  it,  to 
turn  his  face  from  the  enemy  in  battle 
except  at  the  urgent  appeal  of  the  whole 
war  party.  It  was  the  auty  of  the  leader, 
who  wore  a  black  sash  passing  around 
his  neck  and  hanging  down  to  the  ground, 
to  dismount  and  anchor  himself  in  the 
front  of  the  charge  by  driving  his  lance 
through  the  end  of  the  sash  into  the 
earth,  there  to  exhort  the  warriors  with- 
out moving  from  his  station  unless, 
should  the  battle  be  lost,  they  released 
him  by  pulling  out  the  lance.  Should 
they  forget  or  be  prevented  in  the  hurry 
of  flight,  he  must  die  at  his  post.  In 
consequence  of  the  great  danger  thu.s 
involved,  the  K*oitsefi  scarf  was  worn 
only  when  it  was  the  deliberate  intention 
to  fight  a  pitched  and  decisive  battle. 

Each  society  had  its  own  dance,  songs, 
ceremonial  costume,  and  insignia,  besides 
special  tabus  and  obligations.  The  cere- 
monial dance  of  one  society  in  each  tribe 
was  usually  characterized  by  some  species 
of  clown  play,  most  frecjuently  taking  the 
form  ot  speech  and  action  the  reverse  of 
what  the  spectators  were  expecting.  The 
organization  among  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Sioux,  and  other  tribes  was  essen-  . 
tially  the  same  as  among  the  Kiowa.  At 
all  tribal  assemblies,  ceremonial  hunts, 
and  on  great  war  expeditions,  the  various 
societies  took  charge  of  the  routine  details 
and  acted  both  as  performers  and  as 
police.  Among  the  Cheyenne  the  Ho- 
tdmitaneo,  or  Dog  Men  society  ("Dog 
Soldiers'*),  acquired  such  prominence  in 
the  frontier  wars  by  virtue  of  superior 
number  and  the  bravery  of  their  leader- 
ship that  the  name  has  frequently  been 
used  by  writers  to  designate  the  whole 
organization. 
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Consult  Clark,  Ind.  Sign  Lang.,  article 
**  Soldier'*  and  tribal  articles,  1885;  Cash- 
ing in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  De  Bry, 
Brev.  Narr.,  1591;  G.  A.  Dorsey  in  Field 
Columb.  Mus.  Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  ix, 
no.  1,  1905;  J.  0.  Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat., 
XIX,  no.  7,  1885;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
L^.,  I,  n,  1884-88;  Grinnell,  Blaokfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  1892;  Maximilian,  Travels, 
1843;  Moonev  (1)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  (2)  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898. 

(j.  M.) 

Milkwanen.  A  Luiseflo  village  formerly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rev 
mission,  s.  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 

Milky  Wash  ruin.  A  jprehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  extending  i  of  a  mile  along  the  edge 
of  Milky  hollow,  about  9  m.  e.  of  the 
Petrified  Forest,  Apache  co. ,  Ariz.  Much 
of  the  ruin  has  disappeared  over  the  bluff. 
The  houses  were  small  and  rudely  con- 
structed; the  pottery  is  coarse  and  undec- 
orated^  and  red,  gray,  and  black  in  color; 
stone  implements  show  excellent  work- 
manship. A  feature  of  the  ruin  is  its 
stove-like  fire  altars.  See  Hough  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1901,  319-20,  1903. 
Milky  HoUowEuin.— Hough,  ibid.,  pi.  53. 

Millneh.  The  Chehalis  name  of  a  vil- 
lage on  the  8.  side  of  Grays  harbor, 
Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A,  E. 

Milly.  The  handsome  young  daughter 
of  Hillis  Hadjo  (q.  v.) ,  a  Seminole  chief. 
When,  in  Dec.  1817,  a  party  of  Seminole 
captured  an  American  named  McKrim- 
mon  and  carried  him  to  Mikasuki,  Hillis 
Hadjo,  who  resided  in  that  town,  ordered 
him  to  be  burnt  to  death.  The  stake  was 
set,  McKrimmon  with  his  head  shaved 
was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  was  piled  about 
him.  When  the  Indians  finished  their 
dance  and  were  about  to  kindle  the  fire, 
Milly  rushed  to  her  father  and  upon  her 
knees  begged  that  he  would  spare  the 
prisoner's  life;  but  it  was  not  until  she 
evinced  a  determination  to  perish  with 
him  that  her  plea  was  granted.  McKrim- 
mon was  subsequently  sold  to  the  Span- 
iards and  thus  obtained  his  liberty.  After 
Hillis  Hadjo's  death,  Milly,  who  with  her 
father's  family  was  captured ^y  American 
troops,  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from 
McKrimmon,  but  refused  to  accept  it  un- 
til she  was  satisfied  that  the  otter  was 
prompted  by  motives  other  than  his  obli- 
gation to  her  for  saving  his  life.  See 
McKennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  193, 
1838;  Drake,  Inds.,  403,  1880. 

Milpais.  A  Papago  village  with  250 
inhabitants  in  1869  (Browne,  Apache 
Country,  291,  1869).  Probably  intended 
for  Malpais  (Span.:  'bad  land',  locally 
referring  specifically  to  spread-out  lava), 
or  for  MUpas  ('cultivated  patches'). 

Milpillas.  Two  Tepehuane  pueblos,  one 
known  as  MilpillasGrandes  (Span,  'great 


little-cultivated-patches'),  the  other  as 
Milpillas  Chiquitas,  both  situated  in  s.  w. 
Duran^o,  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  of 
both  villages  are  now  much  mixed  with 
whites  and  Aztecs. 

Milpillu.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  281, 1864.  Santa 
MaHa  Milpillas.— Ibid.,  819. 

Milwaukee  ('fine  ]and\  from  milo  or 
mino  'good',  aH  'land.' — Baraga.  Cf. 
Kelton,  cited  below).  A  former  villa^ 
with  a  mixed  population  of  Mascoutens, 
Foxes,  and  Potawatomi,  situated  on  Mil- 
waukee r..  Wis.,  at  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  Milwaukee,  in  1699.  See  St 
Cosme,  cited  below,  and  Warren,  Hist. 
Ojibways,  32,  1885.  Cf.  Miskouakimina. 
Meliwarik— St  Cosme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy., 
50.  1861.  MeUeki.—OId  map  {ca.  1699),  followed 
in  map  In  Lapbam,  Inds.  Wis..  1870.  MeUeoki.— 
Shea,  Early  voy.,  50,  1861  (early  map  form). 
MeUoki.— Ibid.      Melwarok.— St     Cosme      


quoted  by  Latham,  op.  cit.,  5.  Xelwarik.— Ibid. 
Milwaukie.— Dick  (1827)  in  U.  R.  Doc.  66,  33 
Cong.,  2d  sesa.,  15. 1855  (refers  to  tribe).  Mine- 
wagi.— Kelton.  Annals  Ft  Mackinac,  175.  1895 
(given  as  correct  aboriginal  form,  meaning '  there 
is  a  good  point,'  or  'there  is  a  point  where 
hucic  leberries  grow ' ) . 

Mimal.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  Yuba 
city,  Sutter  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Ximai.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii. 

El.  xxxviii,  1905  (misprint).    Mimal.— Bancroft, 
lat.  Races,  i,  450, 1882.    Wi-ma,— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lil.  282, 1877. 

Mimbrenot  (Span.:  'people  of  the  wil- 
lows'). A  branch  of  the  Apache  who 
took  their  popular  name  from  the  Miin- 
bres  mts.,  s.  w.  N.  Mex.,  but  who  roamed 
over  the  country  from  the  e.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  N.  Mex.  to  San  Francisco 
r.  in  Arizona,  a  favorite  haunt  being  near 
Lake  Guzman,  w.  of  El  Paso,  in  Chihua- 
hua. Between  1854  and  1869  their  num- 
ber was  estimated  at  400  to  750,  under 
Mangas  Coloradas  (q.  v. ).  In  habits  they 
^  were  similar  to  the  other  Apache,  gaining 
a  livelihood  by  raiding  settlements  in 
New  Mexico,  A  rizona,  and  Mexico.  They 
made  peace  with  the  Mexicans  from  time 
to  time  and  before  1870  were  supplied 
with  rations  bv  the  military  post  at  Janos, 
Chihuahua,  they  were  somethnes  called 
Coppermine  Apache  on  account  of  their 
occupancy  of  the  territory  in  which  the 
Santa  Rita  mines  in  s.  w.  N.  Mex.  are  situ- 
ated. In  1875  a  part  of  them  joined  the 
Mescaleros  and  a  part  were  under  the  Hot 
Springs  (Chiricahua)  agency,  N.  Mex. 
They  are  now  divided  between  the  Mes- 
calero  res.,  N.  Mex.,  and  Ft  Apache 
agency,  Ariz.,  but  their  number  is  not 
separately  reported.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Apaohes  mimbrenoa.— Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv. 
Esp.,  carte  1, 1811.  Coppermine  Apaohes.— Bartlett, 
Pera.  Narr.,  i.  823.  1854.  Ioo»yen-ne.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geo^.,  59.  1864.  Mangua  Oolorado'a  band.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  206,  1858  (  =  Mangas  Coloradas' 
band).  Membrenor— Mill.  Hist.  Mex..  185.  1824. 
Miembre Apaohes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  175. 1875.  Miem- 
brenoa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  380,  1854.  Miembret.— 
Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex..  52.  1869.  Mienbre.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  246.  1877.  Mimbrenaa.— Browne, 
Apache  Country.  290,  1869.    Munbreno.—Bonny- 
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castle.  Spanish  Am..  68,  1819.  Mimbrere&M.— 
Barreiro,  OJeada  sobre  Nuevo-M6xlcO,  app.,  8, 
1832.  Mimbres.— Anza  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
4th  8.,  II,  114, 1856  Mimbret  Apaehas.— Cremony, 
Life  among  Apaches,  33, 1868.  lEimvre.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1859,  336,  1860.  Yeotgcn-ni.— Escudero,  Not. 
Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  212, 1834  (own  name). 

Kina.    The  extinct  Salt  clans  of  Sia  and 
San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Mlna-h^o.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  352,1896 
(M7io=' people'). 

Minat.  A  Micmac  village  or  band  in 
Nova  Scotia  in  1760.— Frye  (1760)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  x,  115, 1809. 

Minatti.  A  village,  probably  Seminole, 
formerly  at  the  source  of  Peace  cr.,  w. 
central  Florida,  probably  in  the  present 
Polk  CO.  (H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  map,  768-9,  1838).  The  name  evi- 
dently bears  no  relation  to  the  present 
Manatee  in  Manatee  co. 

Minemaang.  A  Potawatomi  village, 
called  after  a  chief  of  this  name,  near  tne 

f  resent  Grantpark,  Kankakee  co.,  n.  e. 
llinois,  on  land  ceded  in  1832. — Camp 
Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  698,  1873. 

ICines  and  (tuarriet.  The  term  mining 
is  usually  applied  to  operations  connected 
with  the  procuring  of  metals  from  the 
earth,  while  the  term  quarrying  is  ap- 
plied to  the  procuring  of  stone.  The 
former  term  sometimes  refers  also  to  the 
obtaining  of  minerals  occurring  in  minute 
quantities,  as  turquoise,  or  of  substances, 
as  clay,  salt,  and  ocher,  not  usually  re- 
moved in  solid  or  bulky  bodies,  especially 
where  deep  excavations  or  tunneling  are 
re(juired.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  were 
used  by  many  of  the  more  progressive 
American  tribes  before  the  discovery; 
but  copper  was  the  only  metal  extensively 
used  N.  of  Mexico.  The  smelting  of  ores 
was  probably  imperfectly  understood, 
even  by  the  most  advanced  tribes,  and 
iron,  except  in  meteoric  form  or  in  the 
ore,  was  unknown.  Their  most  impjor- 
tant  mines  of  copper  (q.  v. )  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  were  in  n.  Michigan 
penin.  and  on  Isle  Royale  in  L.  Supenor. 
Here  the  native  metal  occurs  in  masses 
and  bits  distributed  in  more  or  less 
compact  bodies  of  eruptive  rock.  The 
mining  operations  consisted  in  removing 
the  superficial  earth  and  debris  and  in 
breaking  up  the  rock  with  stone  sledges 
and  by  the  application  of  heat,  thus 
freeing  the  masses  of  metal,  some  of 
which  were  of  large  size.  One  specimen, 
partially  removed  from  its  bed  by  the 
aborigines  and  then  abandoned,  weighed 
nearly  3  tons.  "It  was  16 J  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  under  it  were  poles,  as 
if  it  had  been  entirely  detached,  but  it 
had  not  been  much  displaced"  (Win- 
chell  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  Sept.  1881). 
Another  very  large  mass  encountered  in 
the  shaft  of  the  Minnesota  mine  on  Onto- 
nagon T.J  Mich.,  which  bad  been  partially 


removed  by  the  native  miners,  is  referred 
to  by  MacLean:  **The  excavation  [an- 
cient reached  a  depth  of  26  ft.,  which 
was  filled  up  with  clay  and  a  matted  maas 
of  moldenng  vegetable  matter.  At  a 
depth  of  18  it.,  among  a  mass  of  leaves, 
sticks,  and  watier,  Mr  Knapp  discovered 
a  detached  mass  of  copper  w^eighing  6 
tons.    This  mass  had  been  rais^  about 

5  ft.  along  the  foot  of  the  lode  on  timbers 
by  means  of  wedges  and  was  left  upon  a 
cobwork  of  logs.    These  logs  were  from 

6  to  8  in.  in  diameter,  the  ends  of  which 
plainly  showed  the  marks  of  a  cutting 
tool.  The  upper  surface  and  edges  of  the 
mass  of  copper  were  beaten  and  pounded 
smooth,  showing  that  the  irr^rular  pro- 
truding pieces  had  been  broken  off.  Near 
it  were  found  other  masses.  On  the  walls 
of  the  shaft  were  marks  of  fire.  Besides 
charcoal  there  was  found  a  stone  sledge 
weighing  36  pounds  and  a  copper  maul 
weighing  25  pounds.  Stone  mauls,  ashes, 
and  charcoal  have  been  found  in  all  these 
mines"  (Macl^^ean,  Mound  Builders,  76- 
77,  1904) .  The  excavations  were  gener- 
ally not  deep,  being  merely  pits,  but 
tunneling  was  occasionally  resorted  to 
(Gillman).  In  McCargole's  cove,  on 
Isle  Royale,  nearly  a  square  mile  of  the 
surface  has  been  worked  over,  the  pits 
connecting  with  one  another  over  a  large 
part  of  the  area.  Countless  broken  and 
unbroken  stone  sledges,  mostly  roundish 
bowlders  of  hard  stone  brought  from  the 
lake  shore  many  miles  away,  are  scattered 
over  the  surface  and  mixed  with  the 
debris.  As  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
rough  grooves  and  notches,  these  imple- 
ments were  generally  hafted  for  use.  A 
remnant  of  a  withe  handle  was  preserved 
in  one  instance,  and  a  wooden  shovel,  a 
wooden  basin,  a  wooden  ladder,  and  a 
piece  of  knotted  rawhide  string  are  among 
the  relics  obtained  from  the  ancient  pits 
by  modem  miners. 

In  glacial  times  extensive  surfaces  of 
the  copper-bearing  rocks  were  swept  by 
the  under  surfaces  of  the  great  ice  sheets, 
and  thus  many  masses  and  bits  of  the 
metal,  more  or  less  scarred  and  battered, 
were  carried  southward  over  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  even 
farther  s.  These  masses,  deposited  with 
the  rocky  debris  of  moraines,  were  col- 
lected and  utilized  by  the  natives.  The 
masses  of  copper,  when  obtained,  were 
probably  in  the  main  carried  away  to 
distant  settlements  to  be  worked  into 
implements,  utensils,  and  omament& 
The  distribution  of  the  product  was  very 
wide,  extending  over  the  entire  countiy 
E.  of  the  great  plains.  Cinnabar,  ocher, 
salt,  aluni,  and  clay  were  mined  in  many 
sections  of  the  country,  Indians  some- 
times going  long  distances  in  quest  of 
these  materials.    Coal  was  and   is  ob- 
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taioed  from  exposures  in  the  bluffs,  by  the 
Hopi  Indians,  and  there  is  historical  tes- 
timony that  it  was  thus  procured  for 
Ijottery-burning  in  former  times.  Iron 
oxides  were  extensively  mined  by  some 
tribes,  as  is  illustrated  in  an  iron  mine  re- 
cently opened  in  Franklin  co.,  Mo.,  where 
deep,  smuous  galleries  had  been  exca- 
vated in  the  ore  body  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  red  and  yellow  oxides  for 
paint  (Holmes). 


SCCTION  Of  PAINT  MikC  IN  A  BCO  OF  IRON  ORE,  MiSSOURI.        DEPTH 
Of  exCAVATIONS  ABOUT  tO  FT.       (holMEs) 

The  quarrying  of  stone  for  the  manu- 
facture of  implements,  utensils,  and  orna- 
ments was  one  of  the  great  industries  of 
the  native  tribes.  Ancient  excavations, 
surrounded  by  the  debris  of  impleinent- 
makine,  are  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
United  States.  Flint  (q.  v.)  and  other 
varieties  of  stone  sufficiently  brittle  to 
be  shaped  by  the  fracture  processes  were 
especially  sought,  but  soapstone,  mica, 
and  turquoise  were  also  quarried.  The 
flinty  rocks  include  chert  (usually  called 
flint),  novaculite,  quartz,  quartzite,  jas- 
per, ^rgillite,  rhyolite,  and  obsidian 
(q.  v.).  The  best  known  flint  quarries 
are.  those  on  Flint  Rid^e,  Licking  co., 
Ohio;  at  Mill  Creek,  Union  co..  Hi.,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Many  others  have  been  located,  and 
doubtless  still  others  remain  undiscov- 
ered in  the  forests  and  mountains. 

At  Flint  Ridge  extensive  beds  of  richly 
colored  flint  of  excellent  quality  occur, 
forming  the  summit  of  the  flattish  ridge. 
The  ancient  pittings  cover  hundreds  of 
acres,  and  in  numerous  cases  are  still 
open  to  a  depth  of  from  10  to  20  ft. 
About  the  pits  are  ridges  and  heaps  of 
debris  and  many  shop  sites  where  the 
implement  forms  were  roughed  out,  and 
masses  of  fractured  flint  and  flakage,  as 
well  as  countless  hammerstones  used  in 
the  shaping  operations  (see  Stone-uork) . 
The  flint  body  was  first  uncovered,  prob- 
ably with  the  aid  of  stone,  antler,  and 
wooden  tools,  and  then  broken  up  with 
heavy  stone  hammers,  aided  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat.  Similar  quarries  occur 
m  Coshocton  co.,  as  well  asm  other  parts 
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of  Ohio,  and  in  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  The  quarries 
in  Arkansas  are  perhaps  even  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  in  Ohio,  the  stone  in 
the  best  known  examples  being  a  fine- 

f [rained  variety  of  chert  known  as  novacu- 
ite  (q.  V. ),  which  occurs  in  beds  of  great 
thickness  and  undetermined  extent.  The 
phenomena  of  the  quarries  correspond 
closely  with  those  of  Flint  Ridge 
(Holmes).  Similar  quarries  of  chert  are 
lound  at  many  points  in  Missouri  and 
Indian  Territory  (Holmes).  The  ^reat 
group  of  quarries  found  in  the  vicmity 
of  Mill  Creek,  111.,  presents  superfi- 
cial indications  corresponding  closely 
with  those  of  the  Ohio  and  Arkansas 
quarries,  but  the  stone  obtained  was  a 
gray  flint,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of 
nodular  and  lenticular  masses,  mostly  of 
irregular  outline.  These  concretions 
were  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  large  flaked  implements — spades, 
hoes,  knives,  and  spearheads — found  dis- 
tributed over  a  vast  area  in  the  middle 
Mississippi  valley.  The  original  pittings, 
excavated  in  the  compact  deposits  of 
calcareous  clay  and  sand  in  wnich  the 
nodules  are  embedded,  often  reached  a 
depth  of  25  ft  or  more.  A  rude  stone 
pick  was  used  in  excavating,  and  stone 
as  well  as  antler  hammers  were  employed 
in  the  flaking  work  ( Phillips).  See  Flint 
Quarries  of  quartzite  (q.  v.)  occur  in 
Wyoming  (Dorsey);  of  argillite  (q.  v.) 
in  Bucks  co..  Pa.  (Mercer);,  of  iasper 
(q.  V. )  in  the  same  county  (Mercer);  and 
of  rhyolite  (q.  v.)in  Adamsco.  (Holmes). 
Differing  in  type  from  the  preceding  are 
the  extensive  quarries  on  riney  branch 
of  Rock  cr.,  in  the  suburbs  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Here  quartzite  bowlders  were 
quarried  from  the  Cretaceous  bluffs  for 
the  manufacture  ot  flaked  implements 
(Holmes).     See  Quartzite. 


SECTION    OF    FitLEO-OP    BO^cOEH    QOARRY;  D.   C.        HEIGHT    Of 
OUARRt   FACE  ABOUT   10   FT.        (hOlME«) 

Steatite  (q.  v.),  called  also  soapstone, 
was  quarried  at  many  points  along  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  the  Appalachian  nigh- 
land  from  Georgia  to  New  York,  also  in 
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the  New  England  states,  and  in  the  far 
West,  especially  in  California.  This  stone 
was  easily  carved,  and,  because  it  is  not 
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WALL  OF  SOAPSTONC   QUMRY  6H0WINa  8TUMP8  LEFT  IN   REMOVING 

Lumps  of  the  Rock;  California,   (holmes) 

readily  fractured  by  heat,  was  much 
used  by  the  Indians  for  cooking  vessels 
and  for  tobacco  pipes.  The  masses  of 
this  rock  were 
uncovered,  and 
lumps  large 
enough  to  be 
shaped  into  i)ots 
were  cut  out 
with  the  aid  of 
well  -  sharpened 
picks  and  chis- 
els of  stone 
(Holmes,  Mc- 
Guire,  Schu- 
macher, Rey- 
nolds, Angell). 
Mica  (q.  V.) 
was  quarried  in 
many  places  in 
Virginia  and 
North  Carolina, 
the  pittinps  be- 
i  n  g  numerous 
and  large.  The 
sheets  of  this 
material  were 
used  by  the 
natives  for  mir- 
rors and  for  the 
manufacture  of  ornaments.  Buildingstone 
w^as  required  in  great  quantities  in  the 
building  of  pueblos  and  cliff-dwellings  in 
the  arid  region,  but  surface  rock  was  so 
readily  available  that  deep  quarrying  was 
not  necessary.  Catlinite  (q.  v.),  a  red- 
clay  stone,  was  extensively  quarried  for 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes  and  or- 
naments. Th(^  quarries  are  situated  in 
Pipestone  co.,  Minn.,  and  are  still  worked 
to  some  extent  by  the  neighboring  Siouan 
tribes.  The  industry  is  not  regarded  as 
a  very  ancient  one,  although  the  manu- 
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factured  articles  are  widely  distribut4?d 
(Catlin,  Holmes). 

Turquoise  (q.  v.)  is  found  in  several  of 
the  Western  states,  but  so  far  as  known 
was  mined  extensively  at  only  two  points, 
Los  Cerrillos,  near  Santa  F^,  N.   Mex. 
(Blake,  Silliman) ,  and  at  Turquoise  mtn., 
Cochise  co.,  Ariz.     These  mines  were  oi>- 
erated  by  the  natives  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spanish,  as  is  indicated  by  the  pit- 
tings  and  rude  stone  mining  tools  found 
associate<l  with  them.    The  mines  were 
operated  also  by  the  Spaniards,  and  in 
more  recent  years  in  a  desultory  wajr  by 
the  present  inhabitants  of   the   region. 
The  mines  at  Los  Cerrillos  seem  to  have 
been    extensively  worke<l  by  the    abo- 
rigines.   Blake,  who  examined  the  site 
about  1856,  says:  **0n  reaching  the  lo- 
cality I  was  struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  extent  of  the  excavation.     It  is  an 
immense  pit  with  precipitous  sides  of  an- 
gular rock,   projecting  in   crags,  which 
sustain  a  growth  of  pines  and  shrubs  in 
the  fissures.    On  one  side  the  rocks  tower 
into  a  precipice  and  overhang  so   as   to 
form   a   cave; 
at  another  place 
the  side  is  low 
and    formed    of 
thebroken  rocks 
which  were  re- 
moved.     From 
the  top  of   the 
cliff  the  excava- 
tion appears  to 
be    200    ft     in 
depth  and  300  or 
more  in  width. 
The    bottom    is 
funnel-shaped 
and  form^  by 
the   sloping 
banks  of  tne  d^ 
brisof  fragments 
of  the  sides.   On 
this    ddbris,    at 
the    bottom    of 
the    pit,      pine 
trees    over    a 
hundred     j'ears 
old    are    now 
growing,  and  the 
bank   of   refuse   rock   is   similarly  cov- 
ered with  trees.     This  great  excavation 
is  made  iu  the  solid   rocks,   and   tens 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  rock  have  been 
broken  out.     This  is  not  the  only  open- 
ing; there  are  several  pits  in  the  vicinity 
more  limited  in  extent,  some  of  them 
being  apparently  much  more    recent'* 
(Blake  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  2d  s.,  xxv,  227, 
18t58).     Silliman  (Eng.  and  Min.  Jour., 
XXXII,    169,   1881)  speaks  of  finding  in 
these  mines  '*  numerous  stone  hammers, 
some  to  be  held  in  the  hand  and  others 
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swung  as  sledges,  fashioned  with  wedee- 
shape<l  edges  and  a  groove  for  a  handle. 
A  hammer  weighing  over  20  pounds  was 
found  while  I  was  at  the  Cerrillos,  to 
which  the  withe  was  still  attached,  with 
its  oak  handle;  the  same  scrub-oak  which 
is  found  growing  abundantly  on  the  hill- 
sides, now  quite  well  preserved  after  at 
least  two  centuries  of  entombment  in  this 
perfectly  dry  rock.  The  stone  used  for 
these  hammers  is  the  hard  and  tough 
hornblende  andesite,  or  propylite,  which 
forms  the  Cerro  de  Oro  and  other  Cerrillos 
hills.  With  these  rude  tools,  and  without 
iron  and  steel,  using  fire  in  place  of  explo- 
sives, these  patient  old  workers  managed 
to  breakdown  and  remove  the  incredible 
masses  of  these  tufaceous  rocks  which 
form  the  mounds  already  described.'* 

Among  the  various  works  which  may 
be  consulted  on  the  native  copper  mines 
are:  Foster  and  Whitney  in  H.  K.  Ex.  Doc. 
69, 31  st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1850;  Gillman  in 
Smithson.  Kep.  1873,  1874;  Holmes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  iii,  1901;  McLean, 
Mound  Builaers,  1879;  Packard  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xv,  no.  2,  1893;  Whittlesey  in 
Smithson.  Cont.,  xni,  1862;  Winchell  in 
Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  ,Sept.  1881.  Quarries  of 
brittle  varieties'of  stone  are  described  by 
Dorsey  in  Pub.  51,  Field  Columbian  Mus., 
1900;  Smith  (Fowke)  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1884,1885; Holmes (IJinBull.  21,  B.  A.  E., 
1894, (2)inl5th Rep. B.  A. E., 1897;  Mercer 
( 1 )  in  Am.  Anthrop. ,  vii,  1894,  ( 2 )  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XLii,  1894,  (3)  m  Proc.  Am. 
Philoe.  Soc.,  xxxiv,  396,  1895;  Phillips 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  ii,  37, 1900.  Soap- 
stone  quarries  are  described  by  Angell  m 
Am.  Nat.,  xii,  1878;  Holmes  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Mci^iuire  in  Trans. 
Anthrop.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii,  18^3;  Schu- 
macher in  11th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878. 
Pipestone  quarries  by  Catlin,  N.  Am. 
Inds.,  1, 1866;  HolmesinProc.  A.  A.  A.S., 
XLi,  1892.  Turquoise  by  Blake  (1 )  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  2d  s.,  xxv,  1858,  (2)  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  xxi,  1899;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Pre- 
cious Stones,  1890;  Silliman  in  Eng.  and 
Min.  Jour.,  xxxii,  1881.         (w.  h.  h.) 

Kinetetperi  (*  those  who  defecate  under 
the  bank.* — H.  L.  Scott).  A  division  of 
the  Crows,  more  commonly  known  as 
River  Crows,  who  separated  from  the 
Mountain  Crows  about  1859  and  settled 
on  Missouri  r. 

Kne-Mt-peri.— CulbertHon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
144.  1851.  mnJiupyrik.— Col.  H.  L.  Scott,  inf'n, 
1906  (proper  form,  with  meaning  above  given). 
Kiimeii-aap-pay-deh.— Anon.  MS.  Crow  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.  RiTer  Orowa.— Pease  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1871, 
420, 1872.    Sap-fuokers.— Cu1bert8on,  op.  cit. 

Kingan  (Ma^infftin,  *woIf').  A  Mon- 
tagnais  (Algonquian)  village  near  the 
mouth  of  Mingan  r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec.  It  is 
the  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  Indians 


for  several  hundred  miles  around.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  grant  of  the  seigniory 
in  1661 ,  and  a  mission  was  probably  estab- 
lished there  soon  after  ( Hind,  Lab.  Penin. , 
I,  43-44,  1863).  The  ^illage  numbered 
178  inhabitants  in  1884,  and  241  in  1906. 

(j.  M.) 
Kalaffn.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906. 

Minghasanwetaihi  {Mi'^xa-sa'^tvet^aily 
'touches  not  swans') .  A  snbgens  of  the 
Mandinkagaghe  gens  of  the  Omaha. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897. 

Minghaska  ( Mi^xa^skay  *s  wan' ).  A  gen- 
tile subdivision  of  the  Osage. -r-Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234,  1897. 

Minghatkainilikaihina  ( Mi^xa^  ska  Vniy- 
k^dcin^df  *  swan  people').  A  subgens  of 
the  Minkin  gens  of  the  Osage. — Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233,  1897. 

Mingko.    The  'Royal'  clan  of  the  Ish- 
panee  phratry  of  the  Chickasaw,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  chief  or  ruling  clan. 
Ming-ko— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc..  163,  1877.    Kingo.— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96, 1884. 

Mingo.  The  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
equivalent  of  the  Muskogee  mikoj  'chief, 
both  words  being  of  freauent  use  by 
historians  and  travelers  in  tne  Gulf  states 
during  the  colonial  period.       (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Mingo  (Algonquian:  Mingwe^  'stealthjr, 
treacherous' ).  A  name  applied  in  vari- 
ous forms  by  the  Delawares  and  affiliated 
tribes  to  the  Iroquois  and  cognate  tribes, 
and  more  particularly  used  during  the 
late  colonial  period  by  the  Americans  to 
designate  a  detached  band  of  Iroquois 
who  had  left  the  villages  of  the  main 
body  before  1750  and  formed  new  settle- 
ments in  Pennsylvania,  on  upper  Ohio  r.. 
in  the  neighborhoo<i  of  the  Shawnee, 
Delawares,  and  neighboring  tribes.  From 
that  period  their  relations  were  more  in- 
timate with  the  western  tribes  than  with 
the  Iroquois,  and  they  were  frequently 
hostile  to  the  whites  while  the  parent 
body  was  at  peace.  They  gradually 
moved  down  the  Ohio,  and  just  previous 
to  the  Revolution  were  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  1766 
their  settlement,  known  as  Mingo  town, 
contained  60  families,  and  was  the  only 
Indian  settlement  on  the  Ohio  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Louisville  (Hutchins,  Descrip., 
1778).  From  the  Ohio  they  crossed  over 
to  the  headwaters  of  Scioto  and  Sandusky 
rs.,  where  they  bt^n  to  be  known  as  the 
Senecas  of  Sandusky,  either  because  the 
majority  were  Seneca  or  because  all  the 
western  Iroquois  were  supposed  to  be 
Seneca.  They  were  called  Seneca  in 
their  first  relations  with  the  Government, 
and  that  name  thus  l)ecanie  their  official 
designation,  generally  with  a  descriptive 
addition  to  indicate  their  habitat.  About 
1800  they  were  joine<l  by  a  part  of  the 
Cayuga,  who  had  sold  their  lands  in  New 
York.    In  Ohio  one  part  formed  a  con- 
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nection  with  the  Shawnee  at  Lewistown, 
while  the  rest  had  their  village  on  San- 
dusky r.  The  mixed  band  at  lewistown 
l)ecame  known  as  the  Mixed  Senecas  and 
Shawnees,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
others,  who  were  still  called  Senecas  of 
Sandusky.  In  1831  both  bands  sold  their 
lands  in  Ohio  and  removed  to  a  tract  in 
Kansas,  on  Neosho  r.,  whence  they  re- 
moved in  1867  to  Indian  Territory,  where 
they  now  are,  the  two  l)ands  being  united 
and  having  no  connection  with  the 
Shawnee.  In  1831  the  Sandusky  band 
numbered  251,  but  by  1885  the  entire 
bod  y  had  become  reduced  to  239.  In  1 905 
they  numbered  366. 

On  Herman's  map  of  1670  is  a  notice  of 
a  tribe  called  the  Black  Mincquas  living 
beyond  the  mountains  on  the  large  Black 
Mincqua  r.,  probably  the  Ohio  r.  For- 
merly, by  means  of  a  branch  of  this  river 
which  approached  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna above  the  Conestoga  fort  (prob- 
ably the  Juniata  r. ),  * 'those  Black  Minc- 
quas came  over  and  as  far  as  Delaware  to 
trade,  but  the  Sa^squahana  and  Sinnicus 
Indians  [Concstoga  and  Seneca]  went 
over  and  destroyed  that  very  great  Na- 
tion." This  statement  and  the  location 
make  it  probable  that  the  Black  Mincquas 
were  the  Erie,  a.  v.  (j.  m.  ) 

Fire  Kationt  of  the  ftoiota  Plains.— Bouquet  (1764). 


quoted  by  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  144, 1H46.  Mine- 
oei.— Cowley  J 1776)  In  Arch,  of  Md.,  94,  1892 
(misprint),    mingo. — See  Iroquois.    Keosho-Sene- 


ca».— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TribcB,  iv,  591, 1854.  San- 
dusky Beneoaa.— Lang  and  Taylor.  Rep.,  26,  1843. 
Beneoas  of  Ohio.— Ft  Htanwix  treaty  (1768)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Illst..  VIII.  111.  1857.  Senecas  of  San- 
dusky.—Seneca  Agency  treaty  (18b2)  In  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  559, 1837.  Senecas  of  Sandusky  and  Stony 
creek.— (irecnville  treaty  (1814)  in  Am.  St.  Papern, 
Ind.  AfT..  1,826. 1832.  Senecas  of  the  Olaise.— Mau- 
mee  council  (1793),  ibid.,  357.  Six  Kations  living 
at  Sandusky.— Greenville  treaty  (1796)  quoted  by 
Harris.  Tour,  250,  1805. 

Minioonjou  ('those  who  plant  beside 
the  stream*).  A  divinion  of  the  Teton 
Sioux.  Their  closest  affinity  is  with  the 
Ojjlala,  Brul(^,  and  Ilunkpap'a  Teton.  As 
the  whites  did  not  come  into  actual  con- 
tact with  the  Teton  tribes  until  recent 
times,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  their  an- 
titjuity  as  distinct  organizations.  The 
tirst  liiention  of  the  Miniconjou,  unless 
under  some  unidentified  name,  isbv  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804).  These  authors  (Ex- 
ptnlition,  i,  61,  1814)  speak  of  them  as 
*'  Tetons  Minnakenozzo,  a  nation  inhab- 
iting both  sides  of  the  Missouri  above  the 
Cheyenne  r.,  and  containing  about  250 
men."  This  indicates  a  population  of 
perhaps  800,  probabljr  much  nelow  their 
actual  number.  Their  history  since  they 
became  known  to  the  whites  consists, 
like  that  of  the  other  Sioux,  of  little  else 
than  war  with  and  raids  upon  other 
tribes  and  depredations  on  the  whites. 
They  are  frequently  aliude<l  to  in  official 
and  other  reports   as  among  the  most 


unruly  and  troublesome  of  the  Teton 
tribee.  Haydensays:  **  This  band,  though 
peaceable  when  ruled  by  good  chielB,  has 
always  been  very  wild  and  independent, 
seldom  visiting  the  trading  poets,  either 
on  the  Platte  or  on  the  Missouri,  and 
having  no  intercourse  with  white  men 
except  with  a  few  traders  during  the 
winter  season."  They  were  estimated  in 
1850  by  Culbertson  (Smithsop.  Rep.  for 
1850, 142)  at  270  lodges,  or  between  2,100 
and  2,200  people.  At  this  time,  and 
until  brought  upon  reservations,  they 
roamed  over  the  Black  hills  and  head- 
waters of  Cheyenne  r.,  being  usually 
found  from  Cherry  cr.  on  the  Cheyenne 
to  Grand  r.  Gen.  Warren  (1856)  esti- 
mated them  at  200  lodges  and  1,600  sou^ 
The  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1863  gives  1,280  as 
the  population.  They  are  now  located 
with  other  Sioux  bands  on  Cheyenne 
River  res.,  S.  Dak.,  but  are  not  separately 
enumerated. 

The  divisions  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Minnakineazzo  (Mini- 
conjou), (2)  Wanneewackataonelar,  (3) 
Tarcoehparh.  Culbertson  (Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  142,  1851),  mentions  four:  (1) 
River  that  Flies,  (2)  Thcjse  that  Eat  no 
Dogs,  (3)  Shell-eamng  band,  (4)  Leja^- 
datcah.  Swift  (1884),  from  information 
received  from  Indian  sources,  gives  the 
following  divisions  (15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K, 
220,  1897):  (1)  Unkcheyuta,  (2)  Glag-  . 
lahecha,  (3)  Sunkayuteshni  (Tnoee  that 
Eat  no  Dogs),  (4)  Nighetanka,  (5)  Wak- 
pokinyan,  (6)  Inyanhaoin  (Shell-earring 
band),  (7)  Shikshichela,  (8)  Wagle- 
zaoin,  (9)  Wannawegha  (probablyx  the 
Wanneewackataonelar ) . 

The  Miniconjou  were  participants  in 
the  peace  treaty  of  Ft  Sully,  S.  Dak..  Oct 
10,  1865,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Ft  Laramie, 
Wyo.,  Apr.  29,  1868,  by  which  they  and 
other  Sioux  tribes  were  pledged  to  cease 
hostilities  and  the  United  States  agreed 
to  set  apart  for  them  a  reservation. 

(j.  o.  D.  a  T.) 
Mee-ne-oow-e-cM.— €atlin,N.  Am.  Inds.,i,211, 1814. 
MenuMMU^o.— Clark  quoted  by  Ck>ue8,  Lewis  and 
Clark£xped.,i,101,Dote,  1898 (trans.  *inake fence 
on  the  river* ).  Meii-i-oou-iluk.~Hoffman  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  36, 83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  3. 1856.  Muieoocue.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,285, 1854.  Mineoosias.— Sage.  Scenes 
in  Rock  y  M t£. ,  58, 1846.  Xiaeooucaa.— Vaughan  In 
H.R.Doc.86,38dCong..2dsess..6,lH55.  Mi-n»^an'. 
zdft.— Harden,  Ethnog.  and  Pbllol.  Mo.  Val..  374, 
1H62.      Mini-oon-c*ba.— Cnlbertson  in  Smithmn. 


Rep.  1850,142,1851.    Miai-Ooajon.— Smithson. Misc. 
oil.,  3  -    -  --    - 

R.  Doc.  3< 

ishin  in  _      _  _ 

2d  sew.  ^  5,  1855^    KUu-kaa-iouji.— Warren  (1^). 


Coll.,  XIV,  art.  5,  6. 1878.    lUaioooflias. — Hoffman 
In    H.   R.  Doc.  36.  83d  Cong.,  2d 
Hiaiootgoat.— Winship  in  H.  R.  Rep.  63. 33d  Con 


sess.,  4.   1856. 


Neb.  an^  Ariz., 48, 1875.  Minlkan  ojo.— Cleveland,' 
letter  to  J.  O.  Dor9ey.l884.  Xiaikaayw.— Warren, 
Dacota  Country,  16,  1855.  Hiaikanye  woinpl— 
Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet,  xvf,  1852  (tnuM. 
'tho8o  who  plant  by  the  water* ).  JUa-i-kan'-ia.— 
Hayden.  Ethnog^  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376, 18fi2. 
Xinikiniad-sa.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  L«..  78, 
1814.  XiaikoB\ioos.—Smet.  Letters.  37,  note,  1843. 
Kiaikoaga.— Scboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  6,  494, 1866. 
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Kinikonnhas.— Keane  in8tanford,  Compend. .  522, 
1878.  WniluK^iL— Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.. 
220, 1807  (own  name).  Kinnake-noixo.— Coyner, 
Lost  Trappers,  70, 1847.  Kin-na-kine-u-so.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  Discov.,  84, 1806.  Kinneoarfuis.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1856,  68. 1857.  Kinneeausluw.— Ind.  AfT. 
Rep.,  301. 1854.  Kinneoogonz.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859, 
120,  1860.  KJaneoojooft.— CorlLss.  Lacotab  MS. 
Yocab. ,  B.  A.  £. ,  107, 1874.  XIbbmoiimw.— Bol  ler. 
Among  Indfl.  in  Far  W.,  29. 1868.  Kinneoonffou.— 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  226,  1867.  Wimeeoi^on.— U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1866),  890,  1873.  Kinneooigoi.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  94,  34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  11,  1856. 
Minneoo^jouz.— Stanley  in  Poole,  Among  the 
Sioux,  app.,  232,  1881.  Mianeootgoa.— Harney  in 
Sen.  Ex. Doe.  94. 34th  Cong.,  lstse«8.,  1,1856.  Kinne- 
ooi^oa.— Bracket t  in  Smlthson.  Rep.  for  1876,  466. 
Miiuie  Ootgouz  Sioux.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.  1855,  79, 1856. 
MiBM-OoQska.— Bordeau  iiu  H.  R.  Rep.  63,  83d 
Cong. ,  2d  sess. ,  13, 1855.  Kinneoowsaes.— I  nd .  A  fT. 
Rep., 295, 1854.  Min-ne-kag'-su.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  PhUol.  Mo.  VaL.SH,  Ih&L  Kiimekox^jo.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  247, 1877.  Miwiioongew.—Farkman,  Ore- 
gon Trail,  126,  1883.  Mixmikaa-jous.— Warren 
(1855),  Neb.  and  Ariz..  48, 1875.  Minnikanye  Woa- 
hipu.— Burton,  City  of  Sts.,  119^1861  (trans.  ♦  thoee 
wno  plant  by  the  water'),  moneooaha  Sioux. — 
Ind.  Aff. Rep.  1864,228. 1865.  Teton-Menna-Xanoso.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  T^ton- 
min-aa-kiiie-as'-so.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  30, 
1806.  Tetons  Menaakeaono. — Long,  Exped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  l,  381,  1824.  Tetoas  ■ianakenoao.— 
LewisandClark,Exped.,I,61.1814.  Tetoaa  Minna- 
kdneano.—Lewis,  Trav.,  171, 1809.  Tetoaa  Minne- 
kinoaao.— Famham,  Trav.,  32, 1843.  Winnaken- 
o«o.— Ramseyin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,87, 1850(mi8print). 

MinJTiihkashina  {Mif^i^niq  k^aci^a^  *8un 
people  * )..  A  enbgens  of  the  Minkin  gens 
of  the  Osage. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  233,  1897. 

Hinitha  (*red  water*).  An  Oglala 
band  uiider  Eagle-that-Sails,  in  1862.  Cf. 
Itazipcho. 

Kia-i-aha'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol .  Mo.  Val., 
876, 1862.  Eed  water  baad.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  18M),  142, 1851. 

Miniihinakato.  A  band  of  the  Aesini- 
boin. 

Oena  du  Lao.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  387, 1862.    Kn'-i-ahi-aak'-a-to.— Ibid. 

Minieink  (*  the  place  of  the  Minsi.* — 
Heckewelder).  The  leading  division  of 
the  Munsee  (q.  v. ),  with  whom  they  are 
often  confounded.  They  lived  on  the 
headwaters  of  I)elaware  r.,  in  the  s.  w. 
part  of  Ulster  and  Orange  cos.,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  adjacent  jMirts  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Their  principal  village, 
which  bore  the  same  name,  was  the  coun- 
cil place  of  the  Munsee,  and  seems  to 
•  have  been  in  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  near  the 
point  where  the  state  line  crosses  Dela- 
ware r.  They  are  said  to  have  had  three 
villages  in  1663.  The  Munsee  who 
moved  w.  with  the  Delawares  were 
mainly  of  this  division.  (  j.  m.  ) 


-Kregier  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xfn,  339,  1881.  Maaiasiag.— Ibid.,  325. 
Maaniaaing.— Ibid.  Meaeiikaa.— Croghan  (1759) 
in  Proud.  Pa.,  ii.  297, 1798.  Meaeaaiagha.— Doc.  of 
1663  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Xiil,  276,  1881. 
MtaiaiBk.— Doc.  of  1755  in  Rupp.  Northampton, 
etc.,  Cos.,  88,  1845.  Mcaiaaiack.— Doc.  of  1663  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  289, 1881.  Meaisaiag.— 
Beeckman  (1660).  ibid.,  xii,  315,  1877.  Meaia- 
aiagea.— Conference  of  1660.  ibid.,  xiii,  167,  1881. 
Meaiaaiaa.— Beeckman  (1663).  ibid.,  xil.  438, 1877. 
Meaaiaiak.— Doc.  (1756)  in  Rupp.  Northampton, 
etc.,    Cos.,    106,    1845.       Meaolaaiack.— Schuyler 


(1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,^,  1854.  Miai- 
aiacka.— Swartwout  (1662),  ibid.,  xiii,  229.  1881. 
Miaiaiag. — Mandrillon,  iSpectateur  Am^ricuin, 
map,  1785.  Hiaiaiaks.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West.  127,  1816.  Kiaiaaeas.— La  Salle  (1681)  in 
Margry,  D^.,  ii.  148, 1877  (probably  intended  for 
Munsee).  Miniaaiagh.— Beeckman  (1660)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  XII,  806, 1877.  Kiaiasiaka.— Beeck- 
man (1663),  ibid..  438.  Miaiaak.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  lii,  80, 1858.  Miaaesaiaok.— Van 
der  Donck  (1656)  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.. 
96, 1872.  MiBBJaiak  — Canajoharie  conf.  (1769)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.   Hist.,  vn.  882,  1866  (location). 


loka.— Schuvler  (1694j,  ibid.,  iv,  99. 1854. 
Miaaiaaiake.— New  York  conf.  (1681),  ibid.,  xiil, 
651,  1881.  Miaaaiag.— Proud,  Pa.,  Ii,  320,  1798. 
Moaaeaiok.— Addam  (1653)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  2,  79,  1848. 

Minifkuyakiohnn    ('wears    salt').       A 
band  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
Kiaitkaya    ki^un.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in 
16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 1897.    Miaiakuya-kito'a<>.— 
Ibid. 

Minkekhanye  ( Mi^-qe^  9«"^-,V^,  *  big  rac- 
coon*). A  subgens  of  the  Ruche,  the 
Pigeon  gens  of  the  Iowa.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  239,  1897. 

Minkeyine  {Mi^ke^  yt'V-e,  'young  rac- 
coon*). A  subgens  of  the  Ruche,  the 
Pigeon  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Minkin  (J//«  Ft«,  *sun-tarrier').  The 
3d  gens  on  the  Tsishu  sitle  of  the  Osage 
tribal  circle;  also  the  8th  Kansa  gens. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  231,  233, 
1897. 

Kinnehaha.  The  heroine  in  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow's  Song  of  Jfimva- 
tha.  Her  father,  home,  and  nationality 
are  given  in  the  lines — 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  Ancient  Arrow-maker, 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
Making  arrow  heads  of  jasper, 
Arrow  heads  of  chalcedony. 
At  his  side,  in  all  her  beauty, 
Sat  the  lovely  Minnehaha, 
Sat  his  daughter,  Laughing  Water. 

Minnehaha  of  the  song  is  the  poet's 
own  creation.  Some  of  the  elements  of  her 
creation,  such  as  nationality  and  name, 
were  suggested  from  a  book  called  Life 
and  Legends  of  the  Sioux,  by  Mrs  Mary 
Eastman  (N.  Y.,  1849).  The  book  con- 
tains some  observations  on  life  of  the 
Sioux,  together  with  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  sentiment  and  romance. 
The  scene  of  the  events  related  in  the 
narratives  is  on  the  Mississippi  with  the 
center  in  and  around  Ft  Snelling.  This 
lay  on  the  borderland  between  the  Sioux 
arid  the  Chippewa,  who  at  the  time  were 
constantly  at  war  with  each  other.  So 
when  the  Algonkin  hero  is  told  by  his 
grandmother  that  the  time  has  come  for 
him  to  marry,  and  he  replies  and  makes 
known  his  selection  in  the  words  that — 

In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs 
Lives  the  Arrow-maker's  daughter, 

we  have  the  following  dialogue  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  embodiment  of  the 
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underlying  motive  in  the  poet's  mind  in 
the  creation  of  his  Minnehaha: 

Bring  not  to  my  lodge  a  stranger 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotabs! 
Very  fierce  are  the  Dacotabs, 
Often  is  there  war  between  us. 
There  are  feuds  yet  unforgotten, 
Wounds  that  ache  and  still  may  open! 

For  that  reason,  if  no  other, 
Would  I  wed  the  fair  Dacotah, 
That  our  tribes  might  be  united, 
That  old  feuds  might  be  forgotten, 
And  old  wounds  be  healed  loreverl 

The  name  Minnehaha  is  first  met  with 
in  Mrs  Eastman's  book.  In  the  intro- 
duction of  that  work  she  makes  the  state- 
ment that  between  Ft  Snelling  and  the 
Falls  of  St  Anthony  **are  the  Little  Falls 
40  ft.  in  height  on  a  stream  that  empties 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  call 
them  Minnehaha, or  *  Laughing  Waters. ' '  * 
This  is  plainly  the  source  of  the  heroine's 
name.  The  word  Minnehaha  is  taken 
from  the  Teton  dialect  of  the  Dakota 
language.  It  is  a  compound,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  mini  and  means  water. 
Mini  occupies  initial  place  in  composition, 
as,  minito  blue  water,  minisapa  black  water, 
miyiiyaya  water-cask.  The  rendering  of 
Minnehaha  as  'Laughing  Water'  is  ex- 
plained as  follows:  The  verb  to  laugh  is 
tha  (h=German  ch);  to  laugh  atfiHoHa; 
and  the  noun  laughter  is  hcSia.  Hence, 
Minnehaha  is  literallv  *  water  laughter.' 
The  more  reasonable  definition  of  Minne- 
haha is  to  be  sought  from  such  a  source 
as  that  given  in  the  Dakota- English  Dic- 
tionary of  Stephen  Return  Riggs,  accord- 
ing to  whom  naha  as  a  noun  in  compounds 
denotes  'cascade.*  'cataract';  hence mini- 
haha  would  signify  '  waterfall. '     ( w.  .t.  ) 

Mixmepata  J 'falling  water')*.  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Hidatsa. 

MinipftU.— Matthews.  inPn,  1885.  Min-ne-pft'-U.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  159, 1877^   Water.— Ibid. 

Minnetareet  of  Knife  Biver.  An  uni- 
dentified Hidatsa  division,  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  (Exped.,  i,  330,  1814). 
Possibly  theAmahami. 

Mipthuntik  {MV-p^ctiTirflk).  A  former 
Yaquina  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  on  the  site  of  Toledo,  Benton  co., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  229,  1890. 

Miqkano  ( *  mud-turtle ' ) .  A  subphratry 
or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  i,  42, 1896. 

Miramichi.  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Miramichi  r.,  New 
Brunswick,  where  it  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  French  had 
a  mission  there  in  the  17th  century,  and 
in  1760  there  was  a  Micmac  village  or 
band  of  that  name.  (.i.  m.) 

Merimichi.— Frve  a760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soo.  Coll., 
1st  8.,  X,  115, 1809.  Merrimiohi.— MoHS.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  Ill,  100.  1794.  Kiramiohi.—Beauhar- 
nois  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  6.  1858. 


Mirimiehy.— Stilee  (1761)  in  Haas.  Hist  See.  Coll., 
Ist  8.,  X,  116. 1809.  MiMmiohit.— Shea,  Miss.  VaL. 
86, 1862  (misprint). 

Kisoanaka.  The  site  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura mission,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Julv  24,  1863).  Said  by  Indians  in  1884 
to  oe  the  name  of  a  former  Chumahsan 
village  at  the  site  of  the  present  school- 
house  in  that  town.  (h.  w.  h.) 
Kisoanaka.— I'aylor,  op.  cit.  Mito-ka'-oA-kaii.— 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  {tc=ch). 

MiseekwigweeliB.  A  division  of  the 
Skaffit  trit^,  now  on  Swinomish  res.. 
Wash.  They  participated  with  other, 
tribes  in  the  treaty  of  Pt  Elliott,  Wash., 
Jan.  22, 1865,  by  which  they  ceded  lands 
to  the  United  States  and  agreed  to  settle 
on  a  reservation. 

Bas-he-kwe-guelts.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 
1877.  Mee-tae-qna-guUeh.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  ( 1855) , 
878, 1878.  ]Ciseekwigw6elU.--Qibb6  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  1, 180. 1877.  KU-kai-wha.— Oibbe  in  Pac 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  436. 1855. 

Miietopano.  A  Chumashan  village  w. 
of  Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura),  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542;  placed  by 
Taylor  on  the  Raiael  Gonzales  farm. 
l[isesopaao.~Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Ck>loc.  Doc 
Fla..  181.  1857.  Miasiasipone.— Taylor  in  CaL 
Parmer,  Apr.  17. 1868.    Pona.-Ibid. 

Miihawum  (probably  from  mighawur 
mtU,  *a  great  spring' — S.  D.  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x,  174,  1823; 
Jones  (Ind.  Bui.,  1867)  translates  it  *  large 
peninsula').  A  Massachuset  village  for- 
merly at  Cnarlestown,  near  Boston,  Mass. 
It  was  commonly  known  as  Sagamore 
John's  town,  from  the  name  of  a  resident 
chief.  The  English  settled  there  in 
1628.  (j.  M.) 

Kisham.— Drake.  Ind.  Ghron.,  155,  1836.  Miaka- 
wwn.— Pemberton  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.  1st  s., 
ni.  241. 1794.  Sagamore  John's  Town.— Barly  Bng- 
lisn  writers. 

Kishoup.  One  of  the  New  England 
names  of  the  porgy  {Sparus  argyrops). 
Roger  Williams  (1643)  gives  mishcup- 
paSogj  the  plural  form,  as  the  word  for 
Dream  in  the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Al^n- 
quian.  Mishcupy  the  singular,  is  derived 
from  mishe^  *  great',  and  kappi,  'close 
together,'  referring  to  the  scales  of  the 
fish.  From  miscncuppaiiog  have  been 
derived  scuppaug  ana  scup;  also  porgy 
or  paugee.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Miahikhwatmetiiime  ( *  people  who  d  well 
on  the  stream  called  Mishi' ).  An  Atha- 
pascan tribe  formerly  occupying  villages 
on  upper  Coquille  r.,  Oreg.  In  1861  they 
numoered  65  men,  75  women,  and  95 
children  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162,  1861).  In 
1884  the  survivors  were  on  Siletz  res, 
Dorsey  (Jom-.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 
1890)  in  that  year  obtained  the  following 
list  of  their  villages  (which  hei^llsgentes) 
as  they  formerly  existed  on  Coquille 
r.  from  the  Kusan  country  to  the  h^id  of 
the  stream,  although  not  necessarily  at 
one  period:  Choclurelatan,  Chuntshataa- 
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tonne,  Buldulthawaiaipe,  Enitunne,  11- 
eethlthawaiame,  Katomemetunne,  Khi- 
nukhtunne,  Khweshtuniie,  Kimestuniie, 
Kthukhweetunne^  Kthunataachuntunne, 
Meshtshe,  Nakhituntunne,  Nakhocha- 
tunne,  Natarghiliitunne,  Natsushltatunne, 
Nileetunne,  Kghoyinestunne,  Sathlrekh- 
tun,  Sekhushtuntunne,  Sunsunnestunne, 
Sushltakhotthatunne,  Thlkwantiya- 
tunne,  Thlteharghiliitunne,  Thltsueme- 
tunne,  Thlulchikhwutmetunne,  Ti- 
methltunne,  Tkhlunkhastunne,  Tsa- 
targhekhetnnne,  Tthinatlitunne,  Tulwut- 
metunne,  Tnskhlustunne,  and  Tustatunk- 
huushi. 

CoqoeU.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  268,  1884.  OoquiU.— 
Newcomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  162, 1861.  OoquilU.— 
Ibid. .  221.  Ooqnille.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1858.  Be-d'dt  t«ii<.— Everette.  Tutu  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  B.,  1888  (»*  people  by  the  northern 
water').  Ithalj  tfei.— <iatechet,  Umpqua  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Umpqua  name).  Ki- 
fiMl.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846.  Knkwil'.— 
Dorsev,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  188^  (Alsea 
name).  Ku-kwll'  ^finni.— DorHey,  Chetco  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco name).  Ka-kwll'-tan 
)fino<.— Dorsey,  Naltflnne-tOnnfi  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884  (Naltunne  name).  Mi-d'-kqwfit-me' 
tdmrf.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232.1890. 
Mi-of-qwat.— Dorsey.  Chastacoeta  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Upper  Ooquille.— Dorsey  in  Am. 
Antiq..  vii,  41, 1886. 

MiBhikinakwa.    See  lAUU  Turtle. 

KishongnoTi  {Mushong^-no-viy  trommish' 
&nini^tuorif  *  at  the  place  of  the  other  which 
remains  erect, '  reierring  to  two  irregular 
sandstone  pillars,  one  of  which  has  fallen. 
A.  M.  Stephen) .  A  pueblo  of  the  Hopi 
in  N.  E.  Arizona,  on  the  Middle  mesa 
of  Tusayan.  The  original  pueblo,  which 
stood  w.  of  the  present  Misnonenovi  and 
formed  one  of  the  villages  of  the  an- 
cient province  of  Tusayan,  was  aban- 
doned about  1680  and  the  present  town 
built.  Mishongnovi  was  a  \isita  of  the 
mission  of  Shongopovi  during  the  mis- 
sion period  (1629-80)  and  bore  the  name 
of  San  Buenaventura.  Pop.  221  in  1870; 
241  in  1877;  289  in  1882;  242  in  1891.  See 
Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  26,  66-70, 
1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  582, 
1898;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Colurab. 
Mus.  Pub.  no.  66,  1902.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Bnenaveiitiira.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis, 
Bpan.Conq,N.Mex., 368. 1869.  Xaoanabi.— Senex, 
map,  1710.  Maeonabi.— De  I'Isle,  CSarte  Mex.  et  Flo- 
ride,  1708.  Xajaxumf.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  Indd., 
I VI,  207, 1871.  lUniana.— Scboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
1, 519. 1851.  Kaaagnebe.— Garc^s  (1776).  Diary,  394, 
1900  ( Yavapai  form) .  Masagneve.— Carets  ( 1775-6) 
qnoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  137, 1889. 
Kaaaiiais.— Arrowsmitb.  mapN.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Masaqaeve.— Garete  (1775-6)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  895,  1889  (Yavapai  form). 
■a-dioaff'-ni-vi.-*Powell.4th  Rep.  B.  A.£.,xl,1886. 
■aah6ainiptaovi.~Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
26,  1801.  maa-saiur-na-vav.— Irvine  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep..  160,  1877.  KauMmd.— Calhoun  quoted  by 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Mm- 
■hom-o-neer.— French,  Hist.  Ck>ll.  La.,  ii,  175,  note, 
1875.  Me-shong-a-na-we.— Crothers  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Rep.,  824, 1872.  Methongnavi.— Mason  quoted  by 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds. ,  14, 1893.  Ke-shnnf- 
a-«a-w6.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  133,  1870. 
Ke-shuiif-iM-vi.— Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
810,   1891.    Michongoav.— Moffet    in    Overland 


Monthly,  243.  Sept.  1889.  Mioongnivi.— Ind  AfT. 
Rep.,  Ixxx,  1886.  Mi-oon'-in-o-vi.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  225, 1892.  Mi-oono-vi.— Ibid,18.  Mi- 
■haD-qa-na-vi.— Ward  (1861 )  quoted  by  Donaldson, 
Moqui  PuebloInd8.,14.1893.  m-shong-i-niv.— Pow- 
ell, ibid,  (misquoted).  Mi-shong'-i-ni-vi.— Pow- 
ell in  Scribner^s  Mag.,  196,  202,  Dec.  1875.  Mi- 
Bhong-ia-ovi.— Stephen  quoted  by  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Mishongnavi.— 
Donaldson,  ibid.,  4.  Kiihonfop-avi.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  185.  1890.  Mi-shon- 
na-vi.— Donaldson,  Afoqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  pi.  p.  62, 
1893.  Monsonabi.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis, 
Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  367,  1869.  Monsoiiavi.— 
Davis,  £1  Gringo.  115.  1857.  Kooshahneh.— Ives. 
Colorado  R.,  124,  1861.  Moothanave.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  10,  1863.  Moo-iha-neh.— Ives, 
Colorado  R.. map.  1861.  Mooshongae  nayvee.— Eastr 
man,  map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25, 
1854.  MooshoBgeenavvee.— Eastman  misquoted  by 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Moo- 
gong'-iia-ve.— Jackson  quoted  by  Barber  in  Am. 
Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877.  MoMaait.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.-Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Motanis.— Pike, 
Expeditions,  Sd  map,  1810.  Xotasnabi.— Morfl 
(1782)  quoted  by  Banaelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  135.  1890.  Moaaanave.— Escudero,  Not.  de 
Chihuahua,  281, 1834.  Moshannnabi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  19,  1863.  j[o«h6iignav<.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  245, 1885.  MoMonganaU.— 
Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex..  2d  8.,  1, 548. 1854.  MoMasnavi.— Cortez  (1790) 
quoted  in  Pac.  R.  B.  Rep.,  pt.  8, 121, 1856.  Mow- 
shai-i-nk.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  1, 186,  1860. 
Moxainabe.— Vetancurt  (1693),TeatroMex.,  III.321, 
1871.  Mozainabi.— Vetancurt  misquoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  173, 1889.  Moxainavi.— 
Bancroft,   ibid.,  349.    Mozionavi.— Vargas  (1692) 

2 noted,  ibid.,  201.  Moxonaui.— Alcedo.  Die. 
eog.,in,  260,1788.  Moxonavi.— Villa-Seftor.Thea- 
tro Am. . pt. 2, 425. 1748.  Miithid-^iibwk.— Pac. R. R. 
Rep..  Ill,  pt.  8, 13, 1856  (Zufli^name).  Il6-thki-i- 
niL— Ibid,  (own name),  mushanguievi.— Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  206,  1882.  Mushangeiie-vi.— 
Loew  in  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  v,  352, 1874.  Mu-ihaog- 
newy.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  90,  1884.  Musfi- 
aaguewy.— Bourke  misquoted  by  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  14, 1893.    MailUC-ni.— Barber 


in  Am.  Nat.,  730, 1877.  Kuthangnevy.— Bourke  in 
Proc.Am.Antiq.8oc..i,244,1881.  8.  Buen. de Moa- 
•aquavi.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  201,  1889.  Tie-itw>-Ht'.— Stephen, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Navaho  name:  'Great  rocky 
dune' ).  Ttet-Bo-kft.— Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  220, 1854  (Navaho  name). 

Mishpapsna  {Mic-pdp^-md),  A  former 
Chumashan  village  at  the  arroyo  near 
Carpinteria,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  C^l. — 
Hennhaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,1884. 

Mishtapalwa  ( Mic-ta-pal^'Wa ) .  A  for»er 
Chumashan  village  at  La  Matanza,  near 
San  Buenaventura,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.A.K.,1984. 

Mishtapawa  ( Mic-kx-pa-wH) .  One  of  the 
former  Chumashan  villages  near  Santa 
Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Mishtawayawininiwak.  The  Chippewa 
name  for  that  part  of  the  tribe  living  in 
Canada. 

MioUwayang.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  {r^nh). 
MishUwaya-wininiwak.— A.  S.  Gatschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.E.,  1882  (H*/Hinitfaifc=' people'). 

Hishnmash  {Mlc-hn^-maCy  native  name 
of  Santa  Cruz  id.  and  the  islanders).  A 
village  of  the  Santa  Cruz  islanders  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  belonged  to  the  Chumashan 
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family. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  K,  1884. 

Miiinagua.  A  Chumashan  village  w. 
of  Pueblo  de  laa  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1542.  Placed 
bv  Taylor  near  San  Marcos. 
idiiBtfuA.— CabrUlo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doe. 
Fla. ,  181 ,  1857.  Hiii]iAjiiA.--Tay  lur  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17, 1863. 

Miiiiagaikaniwininiwak  (MishXsagat' 
ganiv^nlnheUg,  *  people  of  the  big  lake.* — 
W.  J.).  A  Chippewa  band,  taking  its 
popular  name  from  its  residence  on  Mille 
LAC,  E.  Minn.  They  were  included 
among  the  *  *  Chippe  waof  the  Mississippi ' ' 
in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  Feb.  22, 
1855,  by  which  a  reserve  was  assigned  to 
them  in  Crow  Wing  co.,  Minn.  There 
are  now  (1905)  1,249  Mille  Lac  Chippewa 
under  the  White  Earth  agency  in  the 
same  state. 

Mille  Lao  band.— Treaty  of  1868  in  V.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
215,  1873.  Hldiisicaiffaiiiwininiwff .— Wm.  Jones, 
inrn,  1906.  Miaisafaikani-winiiiiwak.— Oatschet. 
OJibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

KiiketoUtok  (Mithke-toi^-i'tok).  A  for- 
mer Hupa  village  on  or  near  Trinity  r., 
Cal. — Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  £thnol.,  in, 
73,  1877. 

Miikoumka.  One  of  the  4  divisions  of 
the  Nii)i88ing  at  the  Lake  of  the  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  in  1736.  Their  to- 
tem was  blood,  for  which  reason  they 
were  also  called  Gens  du  Sang. 
B9n»  du  Bang .— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX.  1053,  1855.  Mikmiadiakhi.-^es. 
Rel.  1648,  88.  1858  (same?}.  Mitkouaha.— Chau- 
TiKnerie,  op.  cit.  MiakaalcM.— Chauvignerle  as 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554. 1853. 

Miikouakimina  (prob.  for  Meskwdkim- 
ndw^,  *  red-earth  town,  *  i.  e.,  *  Fox  town.' — 
W.  J.).  Marked  on  La  Tour's  map  of 
1784  as  if  a  Fox  village  near  the  site  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  w.  shore  of  L. 
Michigan.  The  Sauk  are  marked  on  the 
same  map  as  in  the  adjacent  region. 

Miikut  A  former  Fiupa  village  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  about  }  m.  be- 
low Takimilding.  (p.  b.  q.  ) 
Afaraits.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
139.<1853.  A-tar-it-ii.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Conf?.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  1858.  Bh-grertoh.— 
Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852.  HerseriU.— Ooddard, 
infn,  1903  TYurok  name).  Hisoolts.— Keane  in 
Stanford, Compend.. 522. 1878.  Kisoott.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  82. 1870.  Mii'-kut— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  ni.  73. 1877.  Miskftt.— Ooddard,  Life  and 
Culture  of  the  Hupa,  13. 1903.  0-jtahrit-ti».— Meyer. 
Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855. 

Miskwagamiwitagalgan  ( *  red  -  water 
lake',  from  mishm  *red',  garni  *  fluid, 
water ' .  mga-igan  *  lake ' ) .  A  Chippewa 
band  living  about  Red  lake  and  Red 
Lake  r.,  n.  Minn.,  and  numbering  1,363 
under  the  Leech  Lake  agency  in  1905. 
By  treaty  at  the  Old  crossing  of  Red  Lake 
r.,  Minn.,  Apr.  12,  1864,  this  l)and  atid 
the  Pembina  ceded  all  their  lands  in 
Minnesota. 

Chippewa  of  Bed  Lake.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1905,  516, 
1906  (official  name).  Ghippewayt  of  Red  Lake.— 
Lewis.  Travels,  178, 1809.  miikn-Oami-Saga-ifan- 
f.— Gatachet,  op.  cit.  (*Red  fluid  lake 


Indians ' ) .  Miakwa-famiwi-Mfa-icaii.— GatKhet, 
Ojibwa MS.,  B.  A. £.,  1882.  Kiakwaffadwiaiga*!- 
fan.— Wm.  Jones,  infn.  1905.  MiUwi-ki  Hiwi 
Sic^icin  W^^n^wlk.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R., 
II.  153,  1824. 

Miimatuk  {WU-ma'-tuk).  A  former 
Chnmashan  village  in  the  mountains  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in  a  locality  now 
called  Arroyo  Burro. — Henshaw,  Santa 
Barbara  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kispu  {Miif'pu),  A  former  Chnmashan 
village  near  the  light-house  at  Santa 
BarlSira,  Cal.,  in  a  locality  now  called 
El  Castillo  Viejo. — Henshaw,  Buena- 
ventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Kisthawa  ( Mtshawa,  'elk') .  A  gens  of 
the  Potawatomi,  q.  v. 

Mioawiu— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (Cf-«A).  Mia- 
•hi'-w&.— Morgan,  A  no.  See.,  167, 19r7. 

KiMiatiik  (on  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  see  McAleer,  Study  in  the  Ety- 
mo\6gy  of  Missisquoi,  1906j.  An  Algon- 
quian  tribe  or  body  of  Indians  belonging 
to  the  Abnaki  group,  formerly  living  on 
Missisquoi  r.  in  n.  Vermont.  Whether 
they  formed  a  distinct  tribe  or  a  de- 
tached portion  of  some  known  Aknaki 
tribe  is  uncertain.  If  the  latter,  which 
seems  probable,  as  the  name  ''Wander- 
ers'' was  sometimes  applied  to  them,  it  is 
possible  they  were  related  to  the  Sokoki 
or  to  the  Pequawket  They  had  a  lai^ 
village  at  the  mouth  of  Missisquoi  r., 
in  Franklin  co.,  on  L.  Champlain,  but 
abandoned  it  about  1730  on  account  of 
the  rax'ages  of  an  epidemic,  and  removed 
to  St  Francis,  Quebec.  They  subee- 
Quently  sold  their  claims  in  Vermont  to 
tne  *  *  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.  * '  Chau- 
vignerie  in  1736  gives  180  as  the  number 
of  their  warriors,  indicating  a  popula- 
tion of  800.  They  seem  to  have  l)een  on 
peaceable  terms  with  the  Iroquois. 

( J.  M.  C.  T.  ) 
HadaMttok.— Douglass,  Summary,  i,  185.  1755. 
MassaMok.— La  Tour,  map.  1784.  Meaaiaaka.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127.  1816  (poodbly 
the  Misdsauga).  Hiehiakoui.— Chanvignerie 
(1736)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  553.  1853. 
Kisiskoui.— Beauhamois  (1744)  in  S.  Y.  Doc.  Ckd. 
Hist.,  IX,  1110, 1855  ryUlare).  WiMJatsik.— Vater. 
Mith.,  pt  8,  sec.  3,  890,  1816.  MiadaMui.— De 
Bougainville  (17fy7)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x. 
607.  1858.  Kiaaiakoiiy.— Doc  of  1746,  ibid..  82. 
Wandarert.— Ohauvignerie,  op.  cit  (given  as  83m- 
onymouswith  Michiskoui). 

Miitinquimetchan.  A  former  Pianka- 
shaw  (?)"  village  near  the  site  of  Wash- 
ington, Daviess  co.,  Ind. — Hough,  map 
in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  1883.  Cf.  Me$hin- 
gomesia, 

MiitioiL  One  of  the  three  bodies  of 
Seaton  Lake  Lillooet  on  the  w.  side  of 
Seaton  lake,  under  the  Williams  Lake 
agencv,  Brit  Col. ;  pop.  73  in  1906.— C^. 
Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II,  77,  1906. 

Miision  (Burrard  Inlet).  The  name 
given  by  tne  Canadian  Dept.  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  one  of  six  divisions  of  Squaw- 
mish  under  the  Fraser  River  agencv, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  213  m  1906. 
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MiMion  Indiani  of  CalifornU.  The  first 
settlements  in  California  were  not  made 
until  more  than  a  century  after  the  ear- 
liest colonization  of    the    peninsula    of 
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Lower  California.  The  mission  of  San 
Diego,  founded  in  1769,  was  the  first  per- 
manent white  settlementw^ithin  the  limits 
of  the  present  state;  it  was  followed  by 
20  other  Franciscan  missions,  founded  at 
intervals  until  the  year  1823  in  the  re- 
gion between  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  just  n.  of  the  latter.  With 
very  few  exceptions  the  Indians  of  this 
territory  were  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  missionaries  with  compara- 
tively little  difficulty,  and  more  bv  per- 
suasion than  by  the  use  of  force.  There 
is  scarcely  a  record  of  any  resistance  or 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  natives  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  life  of  even  a  single 
Spaniard  at  any  of  the  missions  except  at 
San  Diego,  where  there  occurred  an  insig- 
nificant outbreak  a  few  years  after  the 
foundation. 

The  influence  of  the  missions  was  proba- 
bly greater  temporally  than  spiritually. 
The  Indians  were  taught  and  compelled 
to  work  at  agricultural  pursuits  and  to 
some  extent  even  at  trades.  Discipline, 
white  not  severe,  was  rigid;  refusal  to 
work  was  met  by  deprivation  of  food, 
and  absence  from  church  or  tardiness 
there,  by  corpora]  punishments  and  con- 
finement. Consequently  the  Indians, 
while  often  displaying  much  personal  af- 
fection for  the  missionaries  themselves, 
were  always  inclined  to  be  recalcitrant 


toward  the  system,  which  amounted  to^ 
little  else  than  beneficent  servitude. 
There  were  many  attempts  at  escape  from 
the  missions.  Gfenerally  these  were  fruit- 
less, both  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a 
few  soldiers  at  each  mission  and  through 
the  aid  given  these  by  other  Indians 
more  under  the  fathers'  influence.  The 
Indians  at  each  mission  lived  at  and 
about  it,  often  in  houses  of  native  type 
and  construction,  but  were  dependent  for 
most  of  their  fooa  directly  on  tne  authori- 
ties. They  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the 
region  in  which  the  mission  was  founded 
and  of  more  distant  tribes,  generally  from 
the  interior.  In  some  cases  these  were 
easily  induced  to  settle  at  the  mission  and 
to  suDJect  themselves  to  its  discipline  and 
routine,  the  neophytes  afterward  acting 
as  agents  to  bring  in  their  wildec  brethren. 
The  number  of  Indians  at  each  mission 
varied  from  a  few  hundred  to  two  or  three 
thousand.  There  were  thus  in  many  cases 
settlements  of  considerable  size;  they  pos- 
sessed large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep 
and  controlled  many  square  miles  of  lana. 
Theoretically  this  wealth  was  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Indians,  held  in  trust  for  them 
by  the  Franciscan  fathers.  In  1834  the 
Mexican  government,  against  the  protests 
of  the  missionaries,  secularized  the  mis- 
sions. By  this  step  the  property  of  the 
missions  was  divided  among  the  Indians, 
and  they  were  freed  from  the  restraint  and 
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authority  of  their  former  masters.  In  a 
very  few  years,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected and  as  was  predicted  by  the  fath- 
ers, the  Indians  had  been  either  dei)rived 
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of  their  lands  and  property  or  had  squan- 
dered them,  and  were  living  in  a  hope- 
less condition.  Their  numbers  decreased 
rapidly,  so  that  to-day  in  the  region  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Santa  Barbara 
there  are  probably  fewer  than  50  Indians. 
In  s.  California  the  decrease  has  been 
less  rapid,  and  there  are  still  about  3,000 
of  what  are  known  as  Mission  Indians; 
these  are,  however,  all  of  Shoshonean 
or  Yuinan  stock.  The  decrease  of  popu- 
lation began  even  during  the  mission 
period,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
deaths  exceeded  the  births  at  the  missions 
from  the  first,  though  during  the  earlier 
years  the  pn^pulation  was  maintained  or 
even  increased  by  accessions  from  uncon- 
verted tribes.  At  the  time  of  seculariza- 
tion, in  1834,  the  population  of  many 
missions  was  less  than  a  decade  earlier. 
The  total  number  of  baptisms  during  the 
65  years  of  mission  activity  was  aoout 
90,000,  and  the  population  m  the  terri- 
tory subject  to  mission  influence  maj;  be 
estimated  as  having  been  at  any  one  time 
from  35,000  to  45,000.  At  this  propor- 
tion the  population  of  the  entire  state, 
before  settlement  by  the  whites,  would 
have  been  at  least  100,000,  and  was  prob- 
ably much  greater.  See  California^  In- 
dians oft  with  accompanying  map,  also 
Missions;  Population.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Mission  Valley.  The  local  name  of  a 
band  of  Salish  of  Fraser  superintendency, 
Brit.  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1878,  79,  1879. 

Missions.  From  the  very  discovery  of 
Amenca  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  na- 
tive tribes  was  a  subject  of  concern  to  the 
various  colonizing  nations,  particularly 
Spain  and  France,  with  whom  the  Chris- 
tianization  and  civilization  of  the  Indians 
were  made  a  regular  part  of  the  govern- 
mental scheme,  and  the  njissionary  was 
frequently  the  pioneer  explorer  and  dip- 
lomatic ambassador.  In  the  English 
colonization,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work 
was  usually  left  to  the  zeal  of  the  indi- 
vidual philanthropist  or  of  voluntary 
organizations. 

First  in  chronologic  order,  historic  im- 
portance, number  of  establishments,  and 
population  come  the  Catholic  missions, 
conducted  in  the  earlier  period  chiefly  by 
Jesuits  among  the  French  and  by  Fran- 
ciscans among  the  Spanish  colonies.  The 
earliest  mission  establishments  within  the 

{)re8ent  United  States  were  those  begun 
)y  the  Spanish  Franciscan  Fathers,  Pa- 
dilla,  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  and  Descalona  of 
the  Coronado  expedition,  among  the 
Quivira  (Wichita),  Pecos,  and  Tigua  in 
1542.  Three  years  later  the  work  was 
begun  among  the  Texas  tribes  by  Father 
Olmos.  A  century  thereafter  the  first 
Protestant  missions  ( Congregational )  were 
founded  by  May  hew  and  Eliot  in  Massa- 
chusetts.    From  that  period  the  work 


was  carried  on  both  N.  and  S.  until  almost 
every  denomination  was  represented,  in- 
cluding Orthodox  Russian  in  Alaska  and 
the  Mormons  in  Utah. 

The  Southern  States. — All  of  this  re- 
gion, and  even  as  far  n.  as  Vii^inia,  was 
loosely  designated  as  Florida  in  the  earlier 
period,  and  was  entirely  within  the  sphere 
of  Spanish  influence  until  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  begin- 
ninjj  of  definite  mission  work  in  the  Gulf 
territory  was  made  in  1544  when  the 
Catholic  Franciscan  Father  Andr^  de 
Olmos,  a  veteran  in  the  Mexican  field, 
struck  northward  into  the  Texas  wilder- 
ness, and  after  getting  about  him  a  consid- 
erable body  of  converts  led  them  back  into 
Tamaulipas,  where,  under  the  name  of 
Olives,  they  were  organized  into  a  regular 
mission  town.  In  1549  the  Dominican 
Father  Luis  Cancer  with  several  compan- 
ions attempted  a  beginning  on  the  w.  coast 
of  Florida,  but  was  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians almost  as  soon  as  his  feet  touched 
the  land.  In  1565  St  Augustine  (San 
Agustin)  was  founded  and  the  work  of 
Christianizing  the  natives  was  actively 
taken  up,  first  by  the  Jesuits,  but  later, 
probably  in  1573,  by  the  Franciscaiw, 
who  continued  with  it  to  the  end.  Within 
twenty  years  they  had  established  a  chain 
of  flourishing  missions  along  the  coast 
from  St  Augustine  to  St  Helena,  in  South 
Carolina,  besides  several  others  on  the 
w.  Florida  coast.  In  1597  a  portion  of 
the  Guale  tribe  {possibly  the  Yamasi)  on 
the  lower  Georgia  coast,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  rival  claimant  for  the  chieftain- 
ship, attacked  the  neighboring  missions 
ana  killed  several  of  the  missionaries 
before  the  friendly  Indians  could  gather 
to  the  rescue.  In  consequence  of  this 
blow  the  work  languished  for  several 
years,  when  it  was  tasen  up  with  greater 
zeal  than  before  and  the  field  extended 
to  the  interior  tribes.  By  the  year  1615 
there  were  20  missions,  with  about  40 
Franciscan  workers,  established  in  Florida 
and  the  dependent  coast  region.  The 
most  noted  of  these  missionaries  is  Father 
Francisco  Pareja,  author  of  a  grammar 
and  several  devotional  works  in  the  Ti- 
mucua  language,  the  first  books  ever 
printed  in  any  Indian  language  of  the 
United  States  and  the  basis  Tor  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Timucuan  linguistic 
family.  In  the  year  1655  the  Christian 
Indian  population  of  n.  Florida  and  the 
Georgia  coast  was  estimated  at  26,000. 
The  most  successful  result  was  obtained 
among  the  Timucua  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St  Augustine  and  the  Apalachee  around 
the  bay  of  that  name.  In  1687  the  Ya- 
masi attacked  and  destroyed  the  mission 
of  Santa  Catalina  on  the  Georgia  coast, 
and  to  escape  pursuit  fled  to  the  English 
colony  of  Carolina.    The  traveler  Dick- 
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enson  has  left  a  pleasant  picture  of  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  mission  towns 
and  their  Indian  ]x>pnlation  as  he  found 
them  in  1699,  which  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  barbarous  condition  of  the 
heathen  tribes  farther  s.,  among  whom 
he  had  been  a  prisoner. 

The  English  colony  of  Carolina  had 
been  founded  in  1663,  with  a  charter 
which  was  soon  after  extended  southward 
to  lat.  29°,  thus  including  almost  the 
whole  area  of  Spanish  occupancy  and 
mission  labor.  The  stead ily-growinghos- 
tility  between  the  two  nations  culmi- 
nated in  the  winter  of  1703-4,  when  Gov. 
Moore,  of  Carolina,  with  a  small  force  of 
white  men  and  a  thousand  or  more  well- 
armed  warriors  of  Creek,  Catawba,  and 
other  savage  allies  invaded  the  Apalachee 
country,  destroyed  one  mission  town  af- 
ter another,  with  their  churches,  fields, 
and  orange  groves,  killed  hundreds  of 
their  people,  and  carried  away  1,400 
prisoners  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Antici- 
pating the  danger,  the  Apalachee  had 
applied  to  the  j^overnor  at  St  Augustine 
for  guns  with  which  to  defend  themselves, 
but  had  been  refused,  in  accordance  with 
the  Spanish  rule  which  forbade  the  is- 
suing of  firearms  to  Indians.  The  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  tribe  and  the 
reversion  of  the  country  to  a  wilderness 
condition,  as  Bartrara  found  it  70  ^ears 
later.  In  1706  a  second  expedition  visited 
a  similar  fate  upon  the  Timucua,  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Florida  missions  was  complete. 
Some  effort  was  made  a  few  years  later 
by  an  Apalachee  chief  to  gather  the  rem- 
nant of  his  people  into  a  new  mission 
settlement  near  x  ensacola,  but  with  only 
temporary  result. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  had  ef- 
fected lodgment  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  (1699), 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  and  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
wild  tribes  was  taken  up  at  once  by  secu- 
lar priests  from  the  Seminary  of  Foreign 
Missions  in  Quebec.  Stations  were  es- 
tablished among  the  Tunica.  Natchez, 
and  Choctaw  of  Mississippi,  the  Taensa, 
Hnma,  and  Ceni  (Caddo)  of  Louisiana, 
but  with  slight  result  Among  the 
Natchez  particularly,  whose  elaborately 
organizetf  native  ritual  included  human 
sacrifice,  not  a  single  convert  rewarded 
several  years  of  labor.  In  1725  several 
Jesuits  arrived  at  New  Orleans  and  took 
up  their  work  in  what  was  already  an 
abandoned  field,  extending  their  effort 
to  the  Alibamu,  in  the  present  state  of 
Alabama.  On  Sunday,  Nov.  28, 1729,  the 
Natchez  war  began  with  the  massacre  of 
the  French  garrison  while  at  prayer,  the 
first  victim  being  the  Jesuit  Du  roisson, 
the  priest  at  the  altar.  The  *' Louisiana 
Mission,''  as  it  was  calletl,  had  never 
flourished,  and  the  events  and  after  con- 


sequences of  this  war  demoralized  it  until 
it  came  to  an  end  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  by  royal  decree  in  1/64. 

The  advance  of  the  French  along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  coast  arous^ 
the  Spanish  authorities  to  the  importance 
of  Texas,  and  shortly  after  the  failure  of 
La  Salle's  expedition  8  Spanish  presidio 
missions  were  established  in  that  terri- 
tory. Each  station  was  in  charge  of  two 
or  three  Franciscan  missionanes,  with 
several  families  of  civilized  Indians  from 
Mexico,  a  full  equipment  of  stock  and  im- 
plements for  farmers,  and  a  small  guard 
of  soldiers.  Plans  were  drawn  for  the 
colonization  of  the  Indians  around  the 
missions,  their  instruction  in  religion, 
farming,  and  simple  trades  and  home 
life,and  in  the  Spanish  language.  Through 
a  variety  of  misfortunes  tne  hrst  attempt 
proved  a  failure  and  the  work  was  aban- 
doned until  1717  (or  earlier,  according  to 
La  Harpe),  when  it  was  resumed— still 
under  the  Franciscans — among  the  various 
sub^ribes  of  the  Caddo,  Tonka wa,  Carri- 
zos,  and  others.  The  most  importantcen- 
ter  wasatSan  Antonio,  where  there  was  a 
group  of  4  missions,  including  San  Antonio 
dePadua,  the  famous  Alamo.  Themission 
of  San  Sabd  was  established  among  the  Li- 
pan  in  1757,  but  was  destroyed  soon  after 
Dy  the  hostile  Comanche.  A  more  success- 
ful foundation  was  begun  in  1791  among 
the  now  extinct  Karankawa.  At  their 
highest  estate,  probably  about  the  year 
1760,  the  Indian  population  attached  to 
the  various  Texas  missions  numbered 
about  15,000.  In  this  year  Father  Bar- 
tolom^  Garcia  publishea  a  religious  man- 
ual for  the  use  of  the  converts  at  San 
Antonio  mission,  which  remains  almost 
the  only  linguistic  monument  of  the  ('o- 
ahuiltecan  stock.  The  missions  contin- 
ued to  flourish  until  1812,  when  they  were 
suppressed  by  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  Indians  8cattere<l,  some  rejoining 
the  wild  tribes,  while  others  were  ab- 
sorbed into  the  Mexican  population. 

In  1735  the  Moravians  under  Spangen- 
berg  started  a  school  among  the  Yama- 
craw  Creeks  a  few  miles  above  Savannah, 
Ga.,  which  continued  until  1739,  when, 
on  refusal  of  the  Moravians  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Spaniards,  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  colony.  This  seems 
to  be  the  only  attempt  at  mission  work 
in  either  Georgia  or  South  Carolina  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Spaniards  until  the 
Moravian  establishment  at  Spring  Place, 
Ga.,  m  1801. 

ThegreatCherokee tribe  held  the  moun- 
tain region  of  both  Carolinas,  (ieorgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee,  and  for  our 
purpose  their  territory  may  be  treated  as 
a  whole.  Dismissing  as  (lonbtful  Bris- 
tock's  account,  quoted  by  Shea,  of  a 
Cherokee  mission  in   1643,  the  earliest 
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missionary  work  among  them  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  the  mysterious  Chris- 
tian Priber,  supposed,  though  not  proven, 
to  have  been  a  French  Jesuit,  who  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  among  them  at 
Tellico,  E.  Tenn.,  in  1736,  and  proceeded 
to  organize  them  into  a  regular  civilized 
form  of  government.  After  5  years  of 
successful  progress  he  was  seized  by  the 
South  Carolina  authorities,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  French  political  emissary,  and 
died  while  in  prison.  In  1801  the  Mora- 
mans  Steiner  and  Byhan  began  the  Cher- 
okee mission  of  Spring  Place,  n.  w.  Ga., 
and  in  1821  the  same  denomination  es- 
tablished another  at  Oothcaloga,  in  the 
same  vicinity.  Both  of  these  existed 
until  the  missions  were  broken  up  by  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  1843.  In  1804  Rev. 
Gideon  Blackburn,  for  the  Presbyterians, 
established  a  Cherokee  mission  school  in 
E.  Tennessee,  which  did  good  work  for 
several  years  until  compelled  to  susp^end 
for  lack  of  funds.  In  1817  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, under  joint  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  management,  established  its 
first  station  in  the  tribe  at  Brainerd,  not 
far  from  the  present  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
followed  witnin  a  few  years  by  several 
others,  all  of  which  were  in  flourishing 
condition  when  broken  up  in  the  Re- 
moval controversy  in  1834.  Among  the 
most  noted  of  tnese  missionaries  was 
Rev.  S.  A.  Worcester,  one  of  the  princi- 
pals in  the  founding  of  the  *  Cherokee 
rhoenix*  in  1828,  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  religious  and  other  transla- 
tions into  Cherokee  and  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Indians  m  the  controversy 
with  the  State  of  Georgia.  He  ministered 
to  the  tril)e  from  his  ordination  in  1825 
until  his  death  in  1859,  first  in  the  old 
nation  and  afterward  at  D wight,  Ark., 
and  Park  Hill,  near  Tahlequah,  Ind. 
T.  Of  an  earlier  period  was  Rev.  Dan- 
iel S.  Buttrick,  1817-47,  who,  however, 
never  mastered  the  language  sufficiently 
to  preach  without  an  interpreter.  A  na- 
tive convert  of  the  same  period,  David 
Brown,  completed  a  manuscript  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  into  the  new 
Cherokee  syllabary  in  1825. 

In  1820  the  American  Board,  through 
Rev.  Mr  Chapman,  establishetl  Dwignt 
mission  for  the  Arkansaj?  Cherokee,  on 
Illinois  cr.,  about  5  m.  alx)ve  its  junction 
with  the  Arkansas,  near  the  present  Dar- 
danelle,  Ark.  Under  Rev.  Cephas  Wash- 
burn it  grew  to  be  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant mission  station  in  the  S.  W.  until 
the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter., 
about  1 839.  From  t  his  station  some  atten- 
tion also  was  given  to  the  Osage.  Of  these 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  Morse 
says  officially  in  1822:  "Thev  have  been 
models,  according  to  which  other  societies 


have  since  made  their  establishments." 
As  was  then  customary,  they  were  largely 
aided  by  Government  appropriation.  On 
the  consolidation  of  the  whole  Cherokee 
nation  in  Indian  Ter.  the  missionaries 
followed,  and  new  stations  were  estab- 
lished which,  with  some  interruptionfli, 
remained  in  operation  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war. 

In  l%2fy2i  Baptist  mission  was  established 
at  Valleytown,  near  the  present  Murphy, 
w.  N.  Car.,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Thomas  Po- 
sey, and  in  1821  another  of  the  same  de- 
nomination at  Cooeawatee,Ga.  A  few  years 
later  the  Valleytown  mission  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Evan  Jones,  who  con- 
tinued with  it  until  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  the  W.  He  edited  for  some  time 
a  journal  called  the  *  Cherokee  Messen- 
ger,* in  the  native  language  and  syllabary, 
and  also  made  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  mission  work  was  re- 
sumed in  the  new  country  and  continued 
with  a  large  measure  of  success  down  to 
the  modern  period,  .\mong  the  promi- 
nent native  workers  may  be  named  Rev. 
Jesse  Bushyhead. 

After  many  years  of  neglect  the  Mask- 
hogean  tribes  sM\r\  came  in  for  attention. 
In  1881  the  Congregational- Pretbyterian 
American  Board,  through  Rev.  CyroB 
Kingsbury,  established  tue  first  station 
among  the  Choctaw  at  Eliot,  on  Yala- 
busha  r.  in  x.  Miss.  Three  years  later 
it  wis  placed  in  chai^  of  Kev.  Cyrus 
Byington,  the  noted  Choctaw  philolo- 
gist, who  continued  in  the  work  there 
and  in  the  Indian  Ter.,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  until  his  death  in  1868.  The 
Eliot  mission  in  its  time  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  the  southern  country. 
In  1820  a  second  Choctaw  mission,  called 
Mayhew,  was  t)egun,  and  became  the 
residence  of  Rev.  Alifred  Wright,  also 
known  for  his  linguistic  work.  On  the 
removal  of  the  tril^  to  Indian  Ter.,  about 
1880,  it  became  necessary  to  abandon 
these  stations  and  establish  others  in  the 
new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
Among  the  most  noted  was  Whee- 
lock,  organized  by  Rev.  Alfred  Wright 
in  1832.  Others  were  Stockbridge,  Ben- 
nington, Mt  Pleasant,  and  Spencer  Acad- 
emy. The  American  Board  also  extended 
its  effort  to  the  immigrant  Creeks,  estabK 
lishing  in  their  nation,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  R.  M.  Loughridge,  Kowetah 
(Kawita)  mission  in  1843,  and  Talla- 
hassee shortly  after,  with  Oak  Ridge, 
among  the  removed  Seminole,  a  few 
years  later.  Most  of  these  continued 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and 
were  reorganized  after  the  war  was  over. 
The  school  at  Cornwall,  Conn.,  was  also 
conducted  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  mission 
work  of  the  earlier  period  (see  New  Eng- 
land ) .    Among  the  Presbyterian  workers 
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who  have  rendered  distinguished  service 
to  Mnskhogean  philology  in  the  way  of 
religions,  educational,  and  dictionary 
translation  may  be  noted  the  names  of 
Bvineton,  Williams,  Alfred  and  Allen 
Wright,  for  the  Choctaw,  with  Fleming, 
Loughridge,  Ramsay,  Winslett,  Mrs  Rob- 
ertson, and  the  Perrymans  (Indian)  for 
the  Creeks. 

The  Baptists  began  work  in  the  Indian 
Ter.  about  1832,  and  three  years  later 
had  4  missionaries  at  as  manv  stations 
among  the  Choctaw,  all  salaried  as 
teachers  by  the  United  States,  **8o  that 
these  stations  were  all  sustained  without 
cost  to  the  funds  which  benevolence  pro- 
vided for  many  purposes ' '  ( McCoy) .  I n 
1839  they  were  m  cnar^  of  Revs.  Smed- 
ley,  Potts,  Hatch,  and  Dr  Allen,  respect- 
ively. Missions  were  established  aoout 
the  same  time  among  the  Creeks,  the 
most  noted  laborers  m  the  latter  field 
being  Rev.  H.  F.  Buckner,  from  1849 
until  his  death  in  1882,  compiler  of  a 
Muskogee  grammar  and  other  works  in 
the  language,  with  Rev.  John  Davis  and 
Rev.  James  Perry  man,  native  ministers 
who  had  received  their  education  at  the 
Union  (Presbyterian)  mission  among  the 
Oaaf^  (see  Interior  t^tes).  As  auxiliary 
to  the  work  of  this  denomination,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  training  native  work- 
ers, the  American  Baptist  Board  in  1819 
established  at  Great  Crossings,  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  higher  school,  known  as  the 
Choctaw  Aaidemy,  sometimes  as  John- 
son's Academy.  Although  intended  for 
promising  vouth  of  every  tribe,  its  pupils 
came  chiefly  from  the  Choctaw  and  the 
Creeks  until  its  discontinuance  about 
1843,  in  consequence  of  the  Indian  prefer- 
ence for  home  schools. 

Work  was  begun  by  the  Methodists 
among  the  Creeks  in  Indian  Ter.  about 
1835,  out  was  shortly  afterward  discon- 
tinued in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
the  tribe,  and  was  not  resumed  until  some 
years  later. 

M  iDOLB  Atlantic  States.  The  earliest 
mission  establishment  within  this  territory 
was  that  founded  by  a  company  of  8  Span- 
ish Jesuits  and  lay  brothers  with  a  num- 
ber of  educated  Indian  boys,  under  Father 
Juan  Bautista  Segura,  at  "Axacan,**  in 
Vir^nia,  in  1570.  The  exact  location  is 
uncertain,  but  it  seems  to  have  l)een  on  or 
near  the  lower  James  or  Pamunkey  r.  It 
was  of  brief  existence.  Hardly  had  the 
bark  chapel  been  erected  when  the  party 
was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a 
treacherous  native  interpreter,  and  the 
entire  company  massacred,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  single  boy.  The  massacre 
was  avenged  by  Menenaez  two  years  later, 
but  the  mission  effort  was  not  renewed. 

The  next  undertaking  was  that  of  the 
English  Jesuits  who  accompanied  the 


Maryland  colony  in  1633.  The  work  was 
chieflv  among  the  Conoy  and  Patuxent  of 
Maryland,  with  incidental  attention  to  the 
Virginia  tribes.  Several  stations  were  es- 
tablished and  their  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  period  of  warfare  in  1639, 
was  very  successful,  the  principal  chiefs 
beingnumbered  among  the  converts,  until 
the  proscription  of  the  Catholic  religion  by 
the  Cromwell  party  in  1649.  The  leader 
of  the  Maryland  mission  was  Father  An- 
drew White,  author  of  the  oft-quoted 
*'  Relatio ''  and  of  a  grammar  and  diction- 
ary of  the  Piscataway  (?)  language. 

The  New  York  mission  began  in  1642, 
among  the  Mohawk,  with  the  ministra- 
tion of  the  heroic  Jesuit  captive.  Father 
Isaac  Jogues,  who  met  a  cruel  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  savages  4  years 
later.  During  a  temporary  peace  between 
the  French  and  the  Iroquois  in  1653  a 
rej^ular  post  and  mission  church  were 
built  at  Onondaga,  the  capital  of  the  con- 
federacy, by  permission  of  the  lea^e. 
The  Oneida,  Cayuga,  and  Seneca  invited 
and  received  missionaries.  Much  of  their 
welcome  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  Iroquois  villages  of 
large  numbers  of  incorporated  Chris- 
tian captives  from  the  destroyed  Huron 
nation.  The  truce  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
however,  and  before  the  summer  of  1658 
the  missionaries  had  withdrawn  and  the 
war  was  again  on.  In  1666  peace  was  re- 
newed and  within  a  short  time  missions 
were  again  founded  among  all  the  tribes. 
In  1669  a  few  Christian  Iroquois,  sojourn- 
ing at  the  Huron  minion  of  Lorette, 
near  Quebec,  Canada,  withdrew  and 
formed  a  new  mission  settlement  near 
Montreal,  at  a  place  on  the  St  I^wrence 
known  as  La  Prairie,  or  under  its  mis- 
sion name,  St  Francois  Xavier  des  Pr^s, 
the  precursor  of  the  later  St  Francois 
Xavier  du  Sault  and  the  modern  Caugh- 
nawaga.  The  new  town  soon  became  the 
rallying  point  for  all  the  Christian  Iro- 
quois, who  removed  to  it  in  large  num- 
bers from  all  the  tri^)es  of  the  confed- 
eracy, particularly  from  the  Mohawk 
towns.  There  also  gathered  the  Huron 
and  other  Christian  captives  from  among 
the  Iroquois,  as  also  many  converts  from 
all  the  various  eastern  Algonquian  tribes 
in  the  French  alliance.  To  this  period 
belongs  the  noted  Jesuit  scholar,  Etienne 
de  Carheil,  who,  arriving  in  1666,  de- 
voted the  remaining  60  years  of  his  life 
to  work  among  the  Cayuga,  Hurons,  and 
Ottawa,  mastering  all  three  languages, 
and  leaving  behind  him  a  manuscript 
dictionary  of  Huron  radices  in  Latin  and 
French. 

In  1668  also  a  considerable  body  of 
Christian  Cayuga  and  other  Iroquois,  to- 
gether with  some  adopted  Hurons,  crossed 
Lake  Ontario  from  New  York  and  set- 
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tied  on  the  n.  shore  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Quints  bay.  At  their  request  Sulpician 
priests  were  sent  to  minister  to  them,  but 
within  a  few  years  the  immigrant  Indians 
had  either  returned  to  their  original 
countrjr  or  scattered  among  the  other 
Canadian  missions.  In  1676  the  Catholic 
Iroquois  mission  town  of  The  Mountain 
was  founded  by  the  Sulpician  fathers 
on  the  island  of  Montreal,  with  a  well- 
organized  industrial  school  in  charge 
of  the  Congregation  sisters.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  removals  from  the  Iro- 
quois country  and  the  breaking  out  of  a 
new  war  with  the  Five  Tribes  in  1687, 
the  Jesuit  missions  in  New  York  were 
brought  to  a  close.  In  the  seven  years' 
war  that  followed,  Christian  Iroquois  of 
the  missions  and  heathen  Iroquois  of  the 
Five  Nations  fought  against  each  other  as 
allies  of  French  or  English,  respectively. 
The  Mountain  was  abandoned  in  1704, 
and  the  mission  transferred  to  a  new  site 
at  the  Sault  au  Recollet,  n.  of  Montreal. 
In  1720  this  was  again  removed  to  the 
I^ke  of  Two  Mountains  (Oka,  or  Canasa- 
daga)  on  the  same  island  of  Montreal, 
where  the  Iroquois  were  joined  by  the 
Nipissingand  Algonkin,  of  the  former  Sul- 
pician mission  town  of  Isle  aux  Tourtes. 
Among  the  noted  workers  identified  with 
it,  all  of  the  scholarly  Sulpician  order, 
may  be  name<i  Revs.  Deper^t,  Giien, 
Mathevet,  1746-81;  De  Terlaye,  1754-77; 
Ouichart,  Duf  resne,  and  J  ean  A  ndre  Cuoq, 
1843-90.  Several  of  these  gave  attention 
also  to  the  Algonkin  connected  with  the 
same  mi&'<ion,  and  to  the  Iroouois  of  St 
Regis  and  other  stations.  All  of  them 
were  fluent  masters  of  the  Iroquois  lan- 
guage, and  have  left  important  contribu- 
tions to  ,  philologjr,  particularly  Cuoq, 
whose  ** Etudes  philologiques"  and  Iro- 
(piois  dictionary  remain  our  standard  au- 
thorities. 

All  effort  among  the  villages  of  the 
confederacy  was  finally  abandoned,  in 
consequence  of  the  mutual  hostility  of 
France  and  England.  In  1748  the  Sul- 
pician Father  Fmnvois  Picquet  founded 
the  new  mission  settlement  of  Presenta- 
tion on  the  St  Lawrence  at  Oswegatchie, 
the  present  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  which 
witlun  three  years  had  a  prosperous  pop- 
ulation of  nearly  400  families,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  Onondaga  and  Cayu^ 
tribes.  About  1 756  the  still  existing  mis- 
sion town  of  St  Francis  Regis  (St  Regis), 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  where 
the  Canada-New  York  boundary  inter- 
sects it,  was  founded  under  Jesuit  aus- 
pices by  Iroquois  emigrants  from  Caugh- 
nawaga  mission.  The  Oswegatchie  set- 
tlement declined  after  the  Revolution  un- 
til its  abandonment  in  1807.  Caughna- 
waga,  St  Regis,  and  I^ke  of  Two  Moun- 
tains still  exist  as  Catholic  Iroquois  mis- 


sion towns,  the  two  first  named  bein^  the 
largest  Indian  settlements  n.  of  Mexico. 

About  the  year  1755  the  first  mifision  in 
w.  Pennsylvania  was  established  among 
the  Delawares  at  Sawcunk,  on  Beaver 
r.,  by  the  Jesuit  Virot,  but  was  soon 
discontinued,  probably  on  account  of  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war. 

Philology  owes  much  to  the  labor  of 
these  missionaries,  particularly  to  the 
earlier  Jesuit,  Jacques  Bruyas,  and  the 
later  secular  priest.  Father  Joseph  Mw- 
coux  (St  Regis  and  Caughnawaga,  1813, 
until  his  death  in  1855),  whose  mono- 
mental  Iroquois  grammar  and  dictionary 
is  the  fruit  of  forty  years*  residence  with 
the  tril>e.  Of  Father  Bruyas,  connected 
with  the  Sault  Ste  Louis  (Caughnawaga) 
and  other  Iroquois  missions  from  1667  un- 
til his  death  in  1712,  duringa  part  of  which 
period  he  was  superior  of  Si  the  Canadian 
missions,  it  was  said  that  he  was  a  master 
of  the  Mohawk  language,  speaking  it  as 
fiuently  as  his  native  French,  his  diction- 
ary of  Mohawk  root  words  being  still  a 
standard.  Father  A  ntoine  Rinf ret,  1 796- 
1814,  has  left  a  body  of  more  than  2,000 
quarto  pages  of  manuscript  sermons  in  the 
Mohawk  language;  while  Rev.  Nicolas 
Burtin,  of  Caughnawaga  (1855-  ),  is  an 
even  more  voluminous  author. 

The  Lutheran  minister,  John  Campa- 
nius  Holm  (commonly  known  as  Carapa- 
nius),  chaplain  of  the  Swedish  colony  in 
Delaware  in  1643-48,  gave  much  attention 
to  missionary  work  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  and  translated  a  catechism 
into  the  Delaware  language.  This  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  missionary  work 
in  the  Atlantic  states  by  that  denomina- 
tion. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  government  the  Episcopa- 
lians, constituting  the  established  Church 
of  England,  undertook  work  among  the 
Iroijuois  tribes  of  New  York  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  In  1700  a 
Dutch  Calvinist  minister  at  Schenectad  v, 
Rev.  Bernardus  Freeman,  who  had  already 
given  sufficient  attention  to  the  Mohawk 
to  acquire  the  language,  was  employed  to 
prepare  some  Gospel  and  ritual  transla- 
tions, which  formed  the  basis  of  the  first 
booklet  in  the  language,  published  in  Bos- 
ton in  1707.  In  1712  the  English  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  out 
Rev.  William  Andrews,  who,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Dutch  interpreter,  I^wrence 
Claesse,  and  of  Rev.  Bemardus  Freeman, 
translated  and  published  a  great  part  of 
the  liturgy  and  some  parts  of  the  Bible 
3  years  later.  The  work  grew  and  ex- 
tended to  other  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federacy, being  especially  fostered  at  a 
later  period  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  su- 
perintendent for  Indian  affairs,  who  had 
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published  at  his  own  expense,  in  1769,  a 
new  edition  of  the  Episcopalian  liturgy  in 
the  Mohawk  language,  the  joint  work  of 
several  missionaries,  principal  of  whom 
was  Rev.  Henry  Barclay.  From  this  time 
until  1777  the  principal  worker  in  the 
tribe  was  Rev.  John  Stuart,  who  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Iroquois. 
On  the  removal  of  the  Mohawk  and 
others  of  the  Iroquois  to  Canada,  in  con- 
setjuence  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  a  new 
edition  was  prepared  by  lianiel  Ciaus, 
official  interpreter,  and  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  provincial 
government.  In  1787  a  new  translation 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  prepared 
bv  the  noted  chief,  Joseph  Brant  (see 
Theyandanega)y  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
Wheelock's  school,  in  Connecticut,  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  English 
Government.  In  1816  another  edition 
appeared,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Eleazer 
Williams,  a.  mixed-blood  Caughnawaga, 
sometimes  claimed  as  the  **Lo8t  Dau- 
phin." Mr  Williams  labored  chiefly 
among  the  Oneida  in  New  York.  He  was 
succeeded,  about  1821,  by  Solomon  Davis, 
who  followed  the  tribe  in  the  emigration  to 
Wisconsin.  The  latter  was  the  author  of 
several  reli^ous  books  in  the  Oneida  dia- 
lect, includmg  another  edition  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  published  in  1837. 
In  1822  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  alremly  noted,  definitely 
transferred  its  operations  to  the  Iroquois 
res.,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  where  it  still 
continues,  its  principal  establishment  be- 
ing the  Mohawk  Institute,  near  Brant- 
ford.  For  this  later  period  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  is  that  of  Rev.  Abraham 
Nelles,  chief  missionary  to  the  Six  Nations 
of  Canada  for  more  than  50  years,  almost 
up  to  his  death  in  1884.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  translation  of  the  Common 
Prayer,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  an 
educated  native,  Aaron  Hill.  (See  also 
Canada^  Blast.) 

Of  less  historic  importance  was  the 
Munsee  mission  of  Cross weeksung,  near 
the  present  Freehold,  N.  J.,  conducted 
by  Rev.  David  Brainerd  for  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  in 
1746-47. 

In  Virginia  a  school  for  the  education 
of  Indians  was  established  in  conne(^tion 
with  William  and  Mary  College,  Wil- 
liamsburg, about  1697,  chiefly  through 
the  effort  of  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  and  some 
Indians  were  still  under  instruction  there 
as  late  as  1760.  Some  earlier  plans  to  the 
same  end  had  been  frustrated  bv  the  out- 
break of  the  Indian  war  of  1622  (Stith).. 
Under  Gov.  Spotswood  a  school  was  es- 
tablished among  the  Saponi  about  1712, 
but  had  only  a  brief  existence.  Both  of 
these  may  be  considered  as  under  Epis- 
copalian auspices. 


In  1766,  the  Congregational  minister 
Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland  began  among  the 
Oneida  of  New  York  the  work  which  he 
conducted  with  success  for  a  period  of 
nearly  40  years.  The  Stockbndge  and 
Brotherton  missions  in  New  York  and 
Wisconsin  by  the  same  denomination  are 

Eroperly  a  continuation  of  New  England 
istory,  and  are  so  treated  in  this  article. 
To  a  later  period  belongs  the  Congrega- 
tional mission  among  the  Seneca  of  New 
York,  maintained  by  Rev.  Asher  Wright 
from  his  first  appointment  in  1831  until 
his  death  in  1875.  A  fluent  master  of 
Seneca,  he  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  religious  and  educational  works  in  the 
language,  besides  for  some  years  publish- 
ing a  journal  of  miscellany  in  the  same 
dialect. 

The  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  from  their  first  com- 
inff  among  the  Indians,  had  uniformly 
cultivated  kindly  relations  with  them, 
and  had  taken  every  opportunity  to  en- 
force the  teachings  of  Christianity  by 
word  and  example,  but  seem  not  to  have 
engaged  in  any  regular  mission  work  or 
estamished  any  mission  schools  in  either 
of  these  colonies. 

As  early  as  1791  the  noted  Seneca 
chief,  Corn  planter,  impressed  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Quakers  to  bring  about  a 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  races, 
requested  the  Philadelphia  yearly  meet- 
ing to  take  charge  of  three  boys  of  his 
tribe  for  edu(»tion,  one  of  th^m  being 
his  own  son.  In  1796  the  meeting  be-  ■ 
gan  regular  work  among  the  Iroquois 
in  New  York  by  establishing  tbree 
workers  among  the  Oneida  and  the 
Tuscarora.  These  teachers  gave  first  at- 
tention to  the  building  of  a  mill  and  a 
blacksmith  shop,  the  introduction  of  farm 
tools,  and  the  instruction  of  the  Indians 
in  their  use.  The  women  were  instructed 
in  household  duties,  including  spinning 
and  weaving.  A  school  was  also  com- 
menced, and  the  work  progressed  until 
1799,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
picions of  the  Indians  as  to  the  ultimate 
purpose,  the  Quakers  withdrew,  leaving 
all  tlieir  working  plant  behind.  In  1798, 
on  invitation  of  the  Seneca,  they  estab- 
lished a  similar  working  mission  on  the 
Allegany  res.,  and  later  at  Cattaraugusand 
Tunesassah,  with  the  good  result  that  in 
a  few  years  most  of  the  bark  cabins  had 
given  place  to  log  houses,  and  drunken- 
ness was  almost  unknown.  They  re- 
mained undisturbed  through  the  war  of 
1812,  at  one  time  forestalling  a  smallpox 
epidemic  by  the  vaccination  of  about  1,000 
Indians,  but  were  soon  afterward  called 
on  to  champion  the  cause  of  their  wards 
against  the  efforts  at  removal  to  the  W. 
In  the  meantime  the  New  York  meeting, 
about  1807,  had  started  schools  among  the 
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Stockbridge  and  Brotherton  tribes  from 
New  England,  then  living  in  the  Oneida 
country.  Owing  to  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  Indians,  but  little  result  was  accom- 
plished. The  removal  of  the  Oneida  and 
Stockbridges,  about  1822,  and  the  subse- 
quent disturbed  condition  of  the  tribes 
brought  about,  first,  the  curtailment  of 
the  work,  and  aiterward  its  abandonment, 
about  1843. 

In  1740  the  Moravian  missionary,  Chris- 
tian Rauch,  began  a  mission  among  the 
Mahican  at  Shecomeco,  near  the  present 
Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y.,  which 
attained  a  considerable  measure  of  success 
until  the  hostility  of  the  coloniid  govern- 
ment, instigated  "by  the  jealousy  of  those 
who  had  traded  on  the  vices  of  the  In- 
dians, compelled  its  abandonment  about 
5  years  later.  During  its  continuance 
the  work  had  been  extended,  in  1742,  to 
the  Scaticook,  a  mixed  band  of  Mahican 
and  remnant  tribes  settled  just  across  the 
line,  about  the  present  Kent,  Conn.  Here 
a  flourishing  church  was  soon  built  up, 
with  every  prospect  of  a  prosperous  fu- 
ture, when  the  blow  came.  Some  of  the 
converts  followed  their  teachers  to  the 
W.;  the  rest,  left  without  help,  relapsed 
into  barbarism.  The  Shecomeco  colony 
removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where,  after  a 
a  brief  stay  at  Bethlehem,  the  Moravian 
central  station,  a  new  mission,  including 
both  Mahican  and  Delawares,  was  estal? 
lished  in  1746  at  Gnadenhuetten,  on  Ma- 
honing r.,  near  its  junction  with  the  Le- 
high. A  chief  agent  in  the  arrangements 
was  the  noted  philanthropist.  Count  Zin- 
zendorf.  Gnadenhuetten  grew  rapidly, 
soon  having  a  Christian  Indian  congrega- 
tion of  500.  Missions  were  founded  at 
Shamokin  and  other  villages  in  e.  Penn- 
sylvania, which  were  attended  also  by 
Shawnee  and  Nanticoke,  besides  one  in 
charge  of  Rev.  David  Zeisberger  among 
the  Onondaga,  in  New  York.  The  mis- 
sionaries, as  a  rule,  if  not  always,  served 
without  salary  and  supported  themselves 
by  their  own  labors.  AH  went  well  until 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  when,  on  Nov.  24,  1755,  Gnaden- 
huetten was  attacked  by  the  hostile  sav- 
ages, the  missionaries  and  their  families 
massacred,  and  the  mission  destroyed. 
The  converts  were  scattered,  butaftersome 
period  of  wandering  were  again  gathered 
mto  a  new  mission  at  Nain,  near  Bethle- 
hem,  Pa.  On  the  break  i  ng  out  of  Pon tiac'  s 
war  in  1763  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
Pennsylvania  government  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  converts  to  Philadelphia. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  they 
were  detained  there  under  guard,  but 
attended  by  their  missionary,  Bernhard 
Grube,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  suffer- 
ing every  hardship  and  in  constant  dan- 
ger of  massacre  by  the  excited  borderers. 


On  the  conclosion  of  peace  they  estab- 
lished themselves  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
a  new  town,  which  was  named  Friedens- 
huetten,  near  the  Delaware  village  of 
Wyalusing.  In  1770  they  again  removed 
to  Friedensstadt,  on  Beaver  cr.,  in  w. 
Pennsylvania,  under  charge  of  Zeis- 
berger, and  two  vears  later  madeano^er 
removal  to  the  Muskingum  r.,  in  Ohio, 
by  permission  of  the  wcitem  Delawares. 
By  the  labor  of  the  missionaries,  I^vid 
Zeisberger,  Bishop  John  Ettwein,  Johan- 
nes Roth,  and  the  noted  John  Hecke- 
welder,  who  accompanied  them  to  the 
W.,  the  villages  of^  Schoenbnmn  and 
Gnadenhuetten  were  established  in  the 
midst  of  the  wild  trib^  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  Tuscarawas  co.,  the  first- 
named  being  occupied  chiefly  by  Dela- 
wares, the  other  by  Mahican.  The 
Freidensstadt  settlement  was  now  aban- 
doned. In  1776  a  third  village,  Lichte- 
nau  (afterward  Salem),  was  founded, 
and  the  Moravian  work  reached  its  high- 
est point  of  prosperity,  the  whole  convert 
population  including  about  500  souls. 
Then  came  the  Revolution,  by  which  the 
missions  were  utterly  demoralized  until 
the  culminating  tragedy  of  Gnadenhnet- 
ten,  Mar.  8, 1782,  when  nearly  100  Chris- 
tian Indians,  after  having  been  bound 
together  in  pairs,  were  barbarously  mas- 
sacred by  a  party  of  Virginia  bordererB. 
Once  more  the  missionaries,  Zeisbeiiger 
and  Heckewelder,  gathered  their  scat- 
tered flock,  and  after  another  period  of 
wandering,  settled  in  1787  at  New  Salem, 
at  the  mouth  of  Huron  r.,  L.  Erie,  n. 
Ohio.  A  part  of  them  settled,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  British  Government,  at 
Fairfield,  or  Moravian  town,  on  Thames 
r.,  Ontario,  in  1790,  under  the  leadership 
of  Rev.  Christian  Dencke,  while  the  rest 
were  reestablished  in  1798  on  lands 
mnted  by  the  United  States  at  their 
former  towns  on  the  Muskingum.  Here 
Zeisberger  died  in  1808,  after  more  than 
60  years  of  faithful  ministry  without  sal- 
ary. He  is  known  to  philolo^ts  as  the 
author  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Onondaga,  besides  several  smaller 
works  in  the  Delaware  language. 

The  mission,  bv  this  time  known  as 
Goshen,  was  much  disturbed  by  the  War 
of  1812,  and  the  subsequent  settlement  of 
the  country  by  the  whites  so  far  demor- 
alized it  that  in  1823  those  then  in  charge 
brought  it  to  a  close,  a  small  part  of  tne 
Indians  removing  to  the  W.,  constituting 
the  present  Munsee  Christians  in  Kansas, 
while  the  remainder  joined  their  brethren 
in  Ontario,  Canada.  The  latter,  whose 
own  settlement  also  had  been  broken  up 
by  the  events  of  the  same  war,  had  been 
gathered  a  few  years  before  into  a  new 
town  called  New  Fairfield,  bv  Rev.  Mr 
Dencke,  already  mentioned,  wno  had  also 
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done  work  among  the  Chippewa.  Dencke 
died  in  retirement  iii  1839,  after  more  than 
40  years  of  missionary  service,  leaving  as 
his  monument  a  manuscript  dictionary  of 
the  Delaware  language  and  minor  printed 
works,  including  one  in  ChippMewa.  The 
Moravian  mission  at  New  Fairfield  was 
kept  up  for  a*  number  of  years  after  his 
death,  hut  waa  at  last  discontinued,  and 
both  the  ** Moravians"  and  the  **Mun- 
sees"  of  the  Thames  are  now  credited 
officially  either  to  the  Methodist  or  to  the 
Episcopal  (Anglican )  church  (see  Cancuiay 
East), 

The  Munsee  who  had  removed  with  the 
Dela wares  to  Kansas  were  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  Moravian  workers  from 
Canada,  who,  before  1840,  had  a  success- 
ful mission  amon^  them,  which  continued 
until  the  diminishing  band  ceased  to  be 
of  importance.  Among  the  workers  of 
this  later  period  may  be  named  Rev. 
Abraham  Luckenbacn,  ''the  last  of  the 
Moravian  Lenapists,"  who  ministered  to 
his  flock  during  a  3  years'  sojourn  in 
Indiana,  and  later  in  Canada,  from  1800 
to  his  death  in  1854,  and  was  the  author 
of  several  religious  works  in  the  language. 
Dencke,  founder  of  the  Thames  r.  colony, 
was  also  the  author  of  a  considerable 
manuscript  religious  work  in  the  langua^ 
and  probably  also  of  a  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary. 

Another  Moravian  missionary,  Rev. 
John  C.  Pyrlseus,  labored  among  the  Mo- 
hawk from  1744  to  1751,  and  has  left  sev- 
eral manuscript  grammaticand  devotional 
works  in  that  and  the  cognate  dialects,  as 
also  in  Mahican  and  Delaware.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  acted  as  instructor  in  lan- 
gua^  to  the  candidates  for  the  mission 
service.  Rev.  Johannes  Roth,  who  ac- 
companied the  removal  to  Ohio  in  1772, 
before  that  time  had  devoted  a  number 
of  years  to  the  work  in  PennsylviEinia, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  unique  and  impor- 
tant religious  treatise  in  tne  Unami  dia- 
lect of  the  Delaware. 

A  remarkable  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  simple  life  consistently  followed  by 
the  Moravians  is  afforded  in  the  a^  at- 
tained by  many  of  their  missionanee  in 
spite  of  all  the  privations  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  almost  without  impairment  of 
their  mental  faculties,  viz:  Pyrl«eus,  72 
years;  Heckewelder,  80;  Ettwein,  82; 
Zeisberaer,  87,  and  Grube,  92. 

New  England. — The  earliest  New  Eng- 
land mission  was  attempted  by  the  French 
Jeguit  Father  Peter  Biard  among  the 
Abnaki  on  Mt  D^ert  id.,  Maine,  in  1613, 
in  connection  with  a  French  post,  but 
both  were  destroyed  by  an  English  fleet 
almost  before  the  buildings  were  com- 

Sleted.      In    the    next    70   years  other 
esuits,  chief  among  whom  was  Father 
Gabriel  Druillettes  ( 1646-57 ),  spent  much 
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time  iq  the  Abnaki  villages  and  drew  off 
so  many  converts  to  the  Algonkin  mis- 
sion of  Sillerjr  (see  Canada,  EcuU)  as  to 
make  it  practically  an  Abnaki  mission. 
In  1683  the  mission  of  St  Francis  de  Sales 
(g.  V.)  was  founded  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Chaudi^re,  Quebec,  and  two  years  later 
Sillery  was  finally  abandoned  for  the 
new  site.  Among  those  gathered  at  St 
Francis  were  many  refugees  from  the 
southern  New  England  tribes,  driven  out 
by  King  Philip's  war,  the  Pennacook  and 
southern  Abnaki  being  especially  numer- 
ous. In  1700  the  mission  was  removed 
to  its  present  location,  and  during  the 
colonial  period  continued  to  be  recruited 
by  refugees  from  the  New  England  tribes. 
About  1685  missions  were  established 
among  the  Penobscot  and  the  Passama- 
quodcTy,  and  in  1695  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
Father  Sebastian  RAle  (Rasle,  Rasles) 
began  at  the  Abnaki  mission  at  Norridge- 
wock  on  the  Kennebec  (the  present  In- 
dian Old  Point,  Me. )  the  work  which  is 
so  inseparably  connected  with  his  name. 
He  was  not,  however,  theioimder  of  the 
mission,  as  the  church  was  already  built 
and  nearly  the  w  hole  tribe  Christian.  In 
1705  the  church  and  village  were  burned 
by  the  New  Englanders,  but  rebuilt  by  the 
Indians.  In  1713  a  small  hand  removed 
to  the  St  Lawrence  and  settled  at  B^can- 
cour,  Quebec,  where  their  descendants 
still  remain.  In  1722  the  mission  was 
again  attacked  and  pillaged  by  a  force  of 
more  than  200  men,  but  the  alarm  was 
given  in  time  and  the  village  was  found 
deserted.  As  a  part  of  the  plunder  the 
raiders  carried  on  the  manuscript  Abnaki 
dictionary  to  which  RAle  haa  devoted 
nearly  30  years  of  study,  and  which  ranks 
as  one  of  the  great  monuments  of  our 
aboriginal  languages.  On  Aug.  23,  1724, 
a  third  attack  was  made  by  the  New 
England  men,  with  a  party  of  Mohawk 
allies,  and  the  congregation  scattered  after 
a  defense  in  which  seven  chiefs  fell,  the 
missionary  was  ki]led,scalped,  and  hacked 
to  pieces,  and  the  church  plundered  and 
burned.  Rdle  was  then  66  years  of  age. 
His  dictionary,  preserved  at  Harvard 
Univerfiity,  was  published  in  1833,  and 
in  the  same  year  a  monument  was  erected 
on  the  spot  where  he  met  his  death. 
The  mission  site  remained  desolate,  a 
large  part  of  the  Indians  joining  their 
kindred  at  St  Francis.  The  minor  sta- 
tions on  the  Penobscot  and  St  John  con- 
tinued for  a  time,  but  steadily  declined 
under  the  constant  colonial  warfare.  In 
1759  the  Canadian  Abnaki  mission  of  St 
Francis,  then  a  large  and  flourishing  vil- 
lage, was  attacked  by  a  New  England 
force  under  Col.  Ro^rs  and  destroyed, 
200  Indians  being  killed.  It  was  after- 
ward rebuilt,  the  present  site  being  best 
known  as  Pierrevule,  Quebec.    The  Ab- 
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naki  missions  in  Maine  were  restored 
after  the  Revolution  and  are  still  con- 
tinued by  Jesuit  priests  among  the  Penob- 
scot and  the  Passaraaquoddj^. 

Among  other  names  distinguished  in 
the  Abnaki  mission  the  first  place  must 
be  given  to  the  Jesuits  Aub<^ry  and 
Lesueur.  Father  Aubdrj',  after  10  years* 
work  among  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia, 
went  in  17&  to  St  Francis,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  1755.  He  ac- 
quired a  fluent  use  of  the  language,  in 
which  he  wrote  much.  Most  of  his 
manuscripts  were  destroyed  in  the  burn- 
ing of  the  mission  in  1759,  but  manj/^  are 
still  preserved  in  the  mission  archives, 
including  an  Abnaki  dictionary  of  nearly 
600  pages.  Father  Lesueur  labored  first 
at  Sillery  and  then  at  B^cancour  from 
1715,  with  a  few  interruptions,  until 
1753,  leaving  as  his  monument  a  manu- 
script *  Dictionnaire  de  Racines '  ( Abnaki ) 
of  900  pages,  now  also  preserved  in  the 
mission  archives.  To  the  later  period 
belong  Rev.  Ciquard,  who  ministered 
from  1792  to  1815  on  the  Penobscot,  the 
St  John,  and  at  St  Francis;  Father  Ro- 
magn^,  with  the  Penobscot  and  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  from  1804  to  1825;  Rev. 
Demilier,  a  Franciscan,  who  labored  with 
marked  success  to  the  same  tribes  from 
1833  to  1843,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Eu- 
gene Vetromile  in  the  same  field  from 
about  1855  to  about  1880.  Each  one  of 
these  has  made  some  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  language,  the  last-named 
being  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Abnaki  and  of  two  volumes  of  travels 
in  Europe  and  the  Orient. 

The  beginning  of  I*rote^tant  work  among 
the  Indians  of  s.  New  England  may  fairly 
be  credited  to  Roger  Williams,  who,  on 
being  driven  from  his  home  and  min- 
istry in  Massachusetts  for  his  advocacy 
of  religious  toleration  in  1635,  took  refuge 
among  the  Wampanoag  and  Narraganset, 
among  whom  he  speedily  ac(|uired 
such  influence  that  he  was  able  to 
hold  them  from  alliance  with  the  hostiles 
in  the  Pequot  war.  In  1643  Thomas 
Mayhew,  jr  (Congregational)^  son  of 
the  grantee  of  Marthas  Vineyard.  Mass., 
having  learned  the  language  of  the  tribe 
on  the  island,  began  amon^  them  the 
work  which  was  continued  in  the  same 
family  for  four  generations,  with  such  suc- 
cess that  throughout  the  terror  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675-76  the  Christian  In- 
dians on  the  island  remained  quiet  and 
friendly,  although  outnumbering  the 
whites  by  1 0  to  1.  Thomas  Mayhew,  the 
younger,  was  lost  at  sea  in  1657*  while  on 
a  missionary  voyage  to  England.  The 
work  was  then  taken  up  by  his  father,  of 
the  same  name,  and  the  native  convert 
Hiacoomes.  It  was  continued  from  about 
1673  by  John  Mayhew,  son  of  the  first- 


named,  until  his  death  in  1689,  and  then 
by  Experience  Mayhew,  grandson  of 
Thomas  the  elder,  nearly  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1758.  Each  one  of  these 
learned  and  worked  in  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, in  which  Thomas,  jr,  and  Expe- 
rience prepared  some  small  devotional 
works.  The  last  of  the  name  was  assisted 
also  for  years  by  Rev.  Josiah  Torrey,  in 
charge  of  a  white  congregation  on  the 
island.  In  1720  the  Indians  of  Marthas 
Vineyard  numbered  about  800  of  an  esti- 
mated 1,500  on  the  first  settlement  in 
1642.  They  had  several  churches  and 
schools,  so  that  most  of  those  old  enough 
could  read  in  either  their  own  or  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  last  native  preacher 
to  use  the  Indian  language  was  Zachariah 
Howwoswe  (or  Hoesweit),  who  died  in 
1821. 

As  far  back  as  1651  a  building  had  been 
authorized  at  Harvard  Colle^  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  Indian  pupils,  but  only 
one  Indian  (Caleb  Cheeshateaumuck )  is 
on  record  as  having  finished  the  course, 
and  he  died  soon  afterward  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  most  noted  mission  work  of  this 
section,  however,  was  that  begun  by  the 
noted  Rev.  John  Eliot  (Congregational) 
among  a  remnant  of  the  Massachuset 
tribe  at  Nonantum,  now  Newton,  near 
Boston,  Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1646.  He 
w^as  then  about  42  years  of  age  and  had 
prepared  himself  for  the  task  by  three 
years  of  study  of  the  language.  The  work 
was  extended  to  other  villages,  and  the 
reports  of  his  and  Mayhew*s  success  led 
to  the  formation  in  1649  of  the  English 
** Corporation  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  New  Eng- 
land" for  the  furtherance  of  the  mission. 
As  early  as  1644  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment had  made  provision  looking  to 
the  instruction  of  the  neighboring  tnbes 
in  Christianity,  Eliot  himself  being  the 
pioneer.  In  1650  a  community  of  Chris- 
tian Indians,  under  a  regular  form  of  gov- 
ernment, was  established  at  Natick,  18 
m.  8.  w.  of  Boston,  and  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mission  work.  In  1674 
the  **Prayinj|  Indians,"  directly  under 
the  care  of  Eliot  and  his  coadjutor,  Sam- 
uel Danforth,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bav 
jurisdiction,  numbered  14  principal  vil- 
lages with  a  total  population  exceeding 
1,000,  among  the  Massachuset,  Bawtuck- 
et,  Nipmuc,  and  other  tribes  of  e.  Mas- 
sachusetts, each  village  being  organized 
on  a  religious  and  industrial  t>asis.  The 
Christian  Indians  of  Plymouth  colony, 
in  8.  E.  Massachusetts,'  including  also 
Nantucket,  Marthas  Vineyard,  etc.,  un- 
der Revs.  John  Cotton  and  Richard 
Bourne,  were  estimated  at  nearly  2,500 
more.  Most  of  the  converts  however 
were  drawn  from  broken  and   subject 
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tribes.  The  powerful  Wampanoag.  Nar- 
raganset,  and  Mohegan  rejected  all  mis- 
sionary advances,  and  King  Philip  scorn- 
fully told  Eliot  that  he  cared  no  more  for 
his  gospel  than  for  a  button  upon  his  coat. 
Most  of  Eliot's  work  fell  to  the  ground 
with  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's 
war  in  the  following  year.  The  colonists 
refused  to  believe  in  the  friendship  of  the 
converts,  and  made  such  threats  against 
them  that  manv  of  the  Indians  joined  the 
hostiles  and  afterward  fled  with  them  to 
Canada  and  New  York.  The  "praying 
towns"  were  broken  up,  and  the  Indians 
who  remained  were  gathered  up  and  held 
as  prisoners  on  an  island  in  Boston  har- 
bor until  the  return  of  peace,  suffering 
much  hardship  in  the  meantime,  so  that 
the  close  of  the  war  found  the  two  races 
so  embittered  against  each  other  that  for 
some  time  it  was  impossible  to  accom- 
plish successful  results.  Of  the  14  pray- 
ing towns  in  1674  there  were  left  only  4 
in  1684.  Eliot  remained  at  his  post  until 
his  death  in  1690,  in  his  86th  year,  leav- 
ing behind  him  as  his  most  permanent 
monument  his  great  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Natick  (Massachuset)  lan- 
guage, besides  a  grammar  and  several 
minor  works  in  the  language  (see  Bible 
translations^  Eliot  Bible) .  Daniel  Gookin, 
whose  father  had  been  official  Indian 
superintendent,  was  Eliot's  coadjutor  in 
the  later  mission  period.  Eight  years  af- 
ter Eliot's  death  the  Indian  church  at 
Natick  had  but  10  members,  and  in  1716 
it  became  extinct,  as  did  the  language 
itself  a  generation  later. 

Among  Eliot' 8  co-workers  orsuccesssors 
in  the  same  region  the  best  known  were 
Samuel  Danforth,  sr,  from  1650  until  his 
death  in  1674;  Rev.  John  Cotton,  who 
preached  to  the  Indians  of  both  Natick 
and  Plymouth  from  1669  to  1697,  being 
"eminently  skilled  in  the  Indian  lan- 
g[uage  " ;  his  son,  Josiah  Cotton,  who  con- 
tinued his  father's  work  in  the  Plymouth 
jurisdiction  for  nearly  40  years;  Samuel 
Treat,  who  worked  among  the  Nauset 
Indians  of  the  Cape  Cod  region  from  1675 
until  his  death  in  1717,  and  translated  the 
Confession  of  Faith  into  the  language; 
Grindal  Rawson,  about  1687  to  his  death 
in  1715,  the  translator  of  *  Spiritual  Milk ' ; 
and  Samuel  Danforth  the  younger,  who 
labored  in  e.  Massachusetts  from  1698  to 
his  death  in  1727,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  religious  tracts  in  the  native  lan- 
guage. These  and  others  were  commis- 
sioned and  salaried  by  the  society  organ- 
ized in  1649. 

About  1651  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  same  society, 
began  preaching  to  the  Quinnipiac  Indians 
about  Bran  fori  I,  w.  Connecticut,  and  con- 
tinued until  his  removal  about  1669,  when 
the  work  was  undertaken  by  a  successor, 


but  with  little  result  to  either,  the  Indians 
showing  "a  perverse  contempt,"  not- 
withstanding presents  made  to  encourage 
their  attencmnce  at  the  services.  A  few 
years  later  Rev.  James  Fitch  was  com- 
missioned to  work  among  the  Mohegan, 
and  succeeded  in  gathering  a  small  con- 
gregation, but  found  his  efforts  strongly 
opposed  by  Uncas  and  the  other  chiefs. 
The  mission  probably  came  to  an  end 
with  King  Philip's  war.  Efforts  were 
continued  at  intervals  among  the  tribal 
remnants  of  s.  New  England  during  the 
next  century,  partly  through  the  society 
founded  in  1649  and  partly  by  colonial 
appropriation,  but  with  little  encouraging 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  ripid  de- 
crease and  demoralization  of  the  Indians, 
the  only  notable  convert  being  Samson 
Occom  (q.  V. ) .  The  English  society  with- 
drew support  about  1760.  A  last  attempt 
was  made  among  the  Mohegan  by  Miss 
Sarah  L.  Huntington  in  1827,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  chiefly  by  aid  of 
governmental  appropriation  (De  Forest). 
In  1734  a  Congregationalist  mission  was 
begun  among  the  Mahican  in  western 
Massachusetts  by  Rev.  John  Sergeant, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  By  hard  study  and  constant  asso- 
ciation he  was  soon  able  to  preach  to 
them  in  their  own  language,  into  which 
he  translated  several  simple  devotional 
works.  In  1736  the  converts  were  gath- 
ered into  a  regular  mission  town,  which 
was  named  Stockbridge,  from  which  cen- 
tral point  the  work  was  extended  into 
Connecticut  and  New  York,  and  even  as 
far  as  the  Delaware  r.  In  1743  Rev. 
David  Brainerd,  who  had  been  working 
also  among  the  Mahican  at  the  village  of 
Kaunaumeek,  across  the  New  York  line, 
brought  his  congr^ation  to  consolidate 
with  that  of  Stockbridge.  Mr  Sergeant 
died  in  1749,  and  after  a  succession  of 
briefer  pastorates  the  work  was  taken  up, 
in  1775,  by  his  son,  Rev.  John  Sergeant, 
jr,  who  continued  with  it  until  the  end 
of  his  life.  The  westward  advance  of 
white  settlement  and  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  two  wars  accomplished  the 
same  result  here  as  elsewhere,  and  in 
1785  the  diminishing  Stockbridge  tribe 
removed  to  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y., 
on  lands  given  by  the  Oneida.  Their 
leader  in  this  removal  was  the  edu- 
cated Indian  minister  Samson  Occom. 
Mr  Sergeant  himself  followed  in  the  next 
year.  The  mission  was  at  that  time  sup- 
ported by  the  joint  effort  of  American 
and  Scotch  societies,  including  the  cor- 
poration of  Harvard  College.  In  1795 
the  settlement  consisted  of  about  60  fam- 
ilies, mostly  improvident,  unacquainted 
with  the  English  language,  and  *^in  their 
dress  and  manner^  unqiviUzed"  (Abo- 
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rigines  Com.,  1844).  Besides  preaching 
to  them  in  their  own  language,  Mr  Ser- 
geant prepared  for  their  use  several  small 
religious  works  in  the  native  tongue.  In 
1821,  with  their  chief,  Solomon  Aupau- 
mut,  they  removed  again  (their  mis- 
sionary being  unable  to  accompany  them 
on  account  of  old  age),  this  time  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where 
about  520  "Stockbridge  and  Munsee,"  of 
mixed  blood,  still  keep  the  name.  Among 
the  later  missionaries  the  most  distin- 
guished is  Rev.  Jeremiah  Slingerland,  an 
educated  member  of  the  mbe,  who 
served,  from  1849,  for  more  than  30  years. 
Mercei  with  them  are  all  who  remain  of 
the  Brotherton  band  of  New  York,  made 
up  from  tribal  remnants  of  Connecticut, 
Khode  Island,  and  Long  Island — Mohe- 
gan,  Pequot,  Narraganset,  and  Montauk — 
^thered  into  a  settlement  also  in  the 
Oneida  country  by  the  same  Occom  in 
1786.  These  in  1795  were  reported  as 
numbering  about  39  families,  all  Chris- 
tian, and  fairly  civilized.  Among  the 
names  connected  with  the  Stockbridge 
mission  is  that  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
ir,  author  of  a  short  treatise  on  the 
Mahican  ( "  Muhhekaneew  " )  language 
(1788),  and  of  John  Quinney  and  Capt. 
Hendrick  Aupaumut,  native  assistants 
and  translators  under  the  elder  Serjeant. 
For  the  Scaticook  mission  see  Moravians — 
New  York. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  mission 
establishments  some  educational  work  for 
the  Indians  was  ciirried  on  in  accord 
with  a  declared  purpose  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  alreadv  noted; 
at  Moore's  charity  school  for  Indians, 
founded  by  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock  at 
I^banon,  Conn.,  in  1754,  and  transferred 
in  1769  to  Hanover,  N.  H.,  under  the 
name  of  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  For- 
eign Mission  School  at  Cornwall,  Conn., 
by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  beginning  in  1817. 
The  net  result  was  small.  (See  Educa- 
tion. ) 

The  Interior  States. — The  whole  inte- 
rior region  of  the  United  States,  stretching 
from  the  English  seaboard  colonies  to  the 
main  divide  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  was  in- 
cluded under  the  French  rule  in  the  two 
province's  of  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  the  mission 
work  was  in  charge  of  French  Jesuits  irom 
the  first  occupancy  up  into  the  American 
period.  The  very  first  mission  worker, 
however,  within  this  great  region  was  the 
heroic  Spanish  Franciscan,  Father  Juan 
de  Padilla,  who  gave  up  his  life  for  souls 
on  the  Kansas  prairies,  as  narrated  else- 
where, nearly  as  early  as  1542  (see  Netv 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California).  The 
first  mission  west  of  the  Huron  country  was 
established  in  1660,  probably  on  Kewee- 


naw bay,  Mich.,  by  the  veteran  Huron 
missionary,  the  Jesuit  Ren6  Menard,  in 
response  to  repeated  requests  of  visiting 
Chippewa  and  Ottawa,  in  the  nex  t  year, 
while  attempting  to  reach  a  colony  of 
fugitive  Hurons  who  had  called  him  from 
Green  Bay,  he  was  lost  in  the  forest  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  murdered  by  the  In- 
dians. In  1665  Father  Claude  Allouez 
established  the  mission  of  Sainct  Esprit 
on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Superior,  at  La  Pointe 
Chegoim^on  (Shaugwaumikong),  now 
Bayfield,  Wis.  Besides  working  here 
among  the  Ottawa  and  Huron  refagees 
from  the  older  missions  destroyed  by  the 
Iroquois,  he  visited  all  the  other  trities  of 
the  upper  lake  region  from  the  Miami  and 
the  Illinois  to  the  Sioux.  Within  the  next 
few  years  other  missions  were  established 
at  Sault  Ste  Marie  (Sainte  Marie),  Mack- 
inaw (St  Ignace),  Green  Bay  (St  Fran- 
cois Xavier),  and  among  the  Foxes  (St 
Marc)  and  Mascoutens  (St  Jaoques),  the 
two  last  named  being  about  the  southern 
Wisconsin  hue.  Among  other  workers  of 
this  period  were  Dablon,  Druillettes,  and 
the  noted  discoverer,  Marquette.  The 
mission  of  St  Joseph  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  near  the  present  South  Bend,  Ind., 
was  established  by  Allouez  among  the 
Potawatomi  in  1688.  It  continued,  with 
interruptions,  until  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839-41,  when  the  mis- 
sionariee  accompanied  the  Indians  and  re- 
established the  work  in  the  new  field.  To 
this  later  period,  in  Indiana,  belong  the 
names  of  Fathers  R^z4,  Badin,  Desseille, 
and  Petit.  The  mission  at  Lapointe  was 
abandoned  in  1671  on  account  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Sioux,  but  most  of  the  others 
continued,  with  some  interruptions,  down 
to  the  temporary  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
in  1764.  A  mission  begun  among  the 
Sioux  in  1728  was  brought  to  a  close  soon 
after  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  the 
Foxes. 

The  first  regular  mission  among  tiie 
Illinois  (Immaculate  Conception)  was 
founded  by  Marquette  in  1674  near  the 
present  Rockfort,  111.,  whereat  that  time 
8  confederate  tribes  were  camped  in  a 
great  village  of  350  commnnal  houses.  It 
was  known  later  as  theKaskaskia  mission. 
Other  missions  were  established  also 
among  the  Peoria,  on  Peoria  lake  and  at 
Cahokia,  opposite  St  Louis,  with  such 
result  that  by  1725  the  entire  Illinois 
nation  was  civilized  and  Christian. 
Besides  Marq^uette,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Illinois  missionaries  were  RAle, 
noted  elsewhere  in  connection  with  the 
Abnaki  mission,  and  Father  James 
Gravier,  who  arrived  in  1693  and  died  12 
years  later  of  wounds  received  from 
hostile  Indians,  leaving  as  his  monument 
the  great  manuscript  Peoria  dictionary  of 
22,000  words.    Despite  apparent  success, 
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the  final  result  in  Illinois  was  the  same  as 
elsewhere.  The  Natchez  and  Chickasaw 
wars  interrupted  the  mission  work  for 
some  years,  and  gave  opportunity  for 
invasion  by  hostile  northern  tribes.  The 
dissipations  consequent  upon  the  prox- 
imity of  garrison  posts  completed  the 
demoralization,  and  by  1750  the  former 
powerful  Illinois  nation  was  reduced  to 
some  1,000  souls,  with  apparently  but  one 
mission.  The  Indiana  missions  at  St 
Joseph  (Potawatomi  and  Miami),  Vin- 
cennes  (?  Piankashaw) ,  and  on  the 
Wabash  (Miami)  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  decree  of  expulsion,  when  the 
mission  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
French  government,  although  the  Jesuits 
generally  chose  to  remain  as  secular 
priests  until  their  death.  Their  successors 
continue<i  to  minister  to  Indians  as  well 
as  to  whites  until  the  disruption  and 
removal  of  the  tribes  to  the  W.,  between 
1820  and  1840,  when  the  work  was  taken 
up  in  their  new  homes  by  missionaries 
already  on  the  around.  The  majority  of 
the  Indians  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
remained  in  their  old  homes  at  missions 
in  those  states,  kept  in  existence  either 
as  regular  establishments  or  as  visiting 
stations  served  by  secular  priests.  The 
most  distinguished  of  these  later  mission- 
aries  was  the  noted  author  and  philolo- 
pst.  Bishop  Frederick  Baraga,  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Hapsbure,  who,  after 
having  voluntarily  forfeited  his  estates  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  Indians,  came  to 
America  in  1830,  and  for  36  years  there- 
after until  his  death  labored  witli  succi^ss, 
first  among  the  Ottawa  at  Arbre  Croche 
in  lower  Michi^n,  and  afterward  at  St 
Joseph,  Green  Kay,  Lapointe,  and  other 
stations  along  the  upi^er  lakes,  more  par- 
ticularly at  the  Chippewa  village  of 
L*Anse,  on  Keweenaw  bay,  which  he 
converted  into  a  prosperous  Christian 
settlement.  Even  when  past  60  years  of 
age,  this  scion  of  Austrian  nobility  slept 
upon  the  ground  and  sometimes  walked 
40  m.  a  day  on  snowshoes  to  minister  to 
his  Indians.  Besides  numerous  devo- 
tional works  in  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  as 
well  as  other  volumes  in  (Jerman  and 
Slavonic,  he  is  the  author  of  the  great 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Language,  which  after  half  a  cen- 
iUTy  still  remains  the  standard  authority, 
having  passed  through  three  editions. 

In  1818  was  begun,  near  Pembina,  on 
Red  r.,  just  inside  the  U.  8.  boundary, 
the  Chippewa  mission,  afterward  known 
as  Assumption,  which  became  the  cen- 
tral station  for  work  among  the  Chippewa 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Mandan  and  others 
of  the  upper  Missouri.  The  most  noted 
name  in  this  connection  is  that  of  Rev. 
G.  A.  Belcourt,  author  of  a  dictionary  of 
the  Chippewa  language,  second  in  im- 


portance only  to  that  of  Baraga.  In  1837 
Father  Augustin  Ravoux  established  a 
mission  among  the  Santee  Sioux  at  Fari- 
bault's trading  post  in  e.  Minnesota,  learn- 
ing the  language  and  ministering  to  the 
eastern  bands  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1843  (or  1844)  he  published  a  devotional 
work  in  that  dialect,  which  has  passed 
through  two  editions.  The  first  regular 
mission  station  among  the  Menominee  of 
Wisconsin  was  established  in  1844,  and 
among  the  Winnebago,  then  at  Long 
Prairie,  Minn.,  in  1850.  For  20  years 
earlier  missionary  work  had  been  done 
among  them,  notably  by  Father  Samuel 
Mazzuchelli,  whose  Winnebago  Prayer 
Book,  published  in  1833,  is  mentioned  by 
Pilling  as  *'the  first  publication,  so  far  as 
I  know,  of  a  text  in  an  v  of  the  dialects  in 
the  Siouan  family."  In  the  farther  W. 
work  was  carried  on  among  all  of  the  im- 
migrant, and  the  principal  of  the  native, 
tribes,  the  chief  laborers  again  being  the 
Jesuits,  whose  order  had  been  restored  to 
full  privilege  in  1814.  As  the  whole  coun- 
try was  now  explored  and  organized  on  a 
permanent  governmental  basis,  and  the 
Indian  day  was  rapidly  waning,  these 
later  missions  have  not  the  same  historic 
interest  that  attaches  to  those  of  the  co- 
lonial period,  and  may  be  passed  over 
with  briefer  notice.  Chief  among  them 
were  the  Potawatomi  missions  of  St  Stan- 
islaus and  St  Mary,  in  Kansas,  founded 
in  1836  by  the  Belgian  Jesuits  Von  Quick- 
enborne,  Hoecken,  Peter  J.  de  Smet,  and 
others,  working  together,  and  the  Osage 
mission  of  St  Francis  Hieronymo,  founded 
about  1847  by  Fathers  Shoenmaker  and 
Bax.  The  girls  of  these  two  mission 
schools  were  in  charge  respectively  of  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  Sisters 
of  Loretto.  Temporary  missions  were 
also  established  in  1836  and  1847  respec- 
tively among  the  Kickapoo  and  the 
Miami. 

The  remote  Flatheads  in  the  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  Missouri  r.  had  heard 
of  Christianity  and  had  been  taught  the 
rudimentary  doctrines  by  some  adopted 
Caughnawaga  Indians,  and  in  1831  they 
sent  a  delegation  all  the  long  and  danger- 
ous way  to  St  Louis  to  ask  of  Indian 
Superintendent  Clark  that  missionaries 
be  sent  among  them.  To  do  this  was  not 
possible  at  the  time,  but  with  persevering 
desire  other  delegations  were  sent  on  the 
same  errand,  some  of  the  envoys  dying 
on  the  road  and  others  being  murdered 
by  the  Sioux,  until  the  request  met  re- 
sponse. In  1834  the  Methodist  missionary, 
Jason  Lee,  with  several  assistants,  accom- 
panied a  trading  expedition  across  the 
mountains,  but,  changing  his  original  pur- 
pose, passed  by  without  visiting  the  Flat- 
heads  and  e8tabliHhe<l  himself  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  tnuling  iK)St  of  Ft  Van- 
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couver,  nearly  opposite  the  month  of  the 
Willamette,  in  Washington.  Another 
embassy  from  the  Flatheads,  in  1839,  was 
successful,  and  in  the  next  year  the  noted 
Belgian  Jesuit,  Peter  John  de  Smet,  priest, 
explorer,  and  author,  was  on  the  ground, 
1,600  Indians  of  the  confederated  tribes 
being  gathered  to  await  his  coming.  In 
1841  he  founded  the  mission  of  St  Mary 
on  Bitter-root  r.,  w.  Mont.,  making  it  a 
starting  point  for  other  missions  farther  to 
the  w.,  to  be  noted  elsewhere.  On  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  of  the  Blackfeet  the 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1850,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  St  Ignatius  on  Flathead 
lake,  within  the  present  Flathead  reserva- 
tion, which  still  exists  in  successful  opera- 
tion, practically  all  of  the  confederated 
tribes  of  the  reservation  having  been 
Christian  for  half  a  century.  The  principal 
co-workers  in  the  Flathead  mission  were 
the  Jesuits  Canestrelli,  Giorda,  Mengarini, 
Point,  and  Ravalli.  The  first  three  of 
these  have  made  important  contributions 
to  philology,  chief  among  which  are  the 
Salish  Grammar  of  Mengarini,  1861,  and 
the  Kalispel  Dictionary,  1877,  of  Giorda, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  preached  in 
six  Indian  languages. 

Next  in  chronologic  order  in  the  cen- 
tral region,  after  the  Catholics,  come  the 
Moravians.  Their  work  among  the  Dela- 
wares  and  associated  tribes  in  Ohio,  and 
later  in  Ontario  and  Kansas,  was  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  begun  among  the  same 
people  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
as  early  as  1740,  and  has  been  already 
noted. 

After  them  came  the  Friends,  or,  as 
more  commonly  known,  the  Quakers. 
In  all  their  missionary  effort  they  seem 
to  have  given  first  place  to  the  practical 
things  of  civilization,  holding  the  doc- 
trinal teaching  somewhat  in  reserve  until 
the  Indians  had  learned  from  experience 
to  value  the  advice  of  the  teacher.  In 
accord  also  with  the  Quaker  principle, 
their  method  was  essentially  democratic, 
strict  regard  being  given  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians  as  expressed  through  their 
chiefs,  their  opinions  being  frequently  in- 
vited, with  a  view  to  educating  them  to 
a  point  of  self-government.  In  1804  the 
Maryland  yearly  meeting,  after  long 
councils  with  the  Indians,  established  an 
industrial  farm  on  upper  Wabash  r.  in 
Indiana,  where  several  families  from  the 
neighboring  Miami,  Shawnee,  and  others 
soon  gathered  for  instruction  in  farming. 
For  several  years  it  flourished  with  in- 
creasing usefulness,  until  forced  to  discon- 
tinue by  an  opposition  led  by  the  Shawnee 
prophet  (see  TenskvxUawa),  The  work 
was  transferred  to  the  main  Shawnee  set- 
tlement at  Wapakoneta,  Ohio,  where,  in 
1812,  a  saw  mill  and  grist  mill  were  built, 
tools  distributed,  and  a  farm  colony  was 


successfully  inaugurated.  The  war  com- 
pelled a  suspension  until  1815,  when  work 
was  resumea.  In  1822  a  boarding  school 
was  opened,  and  both  farm  and  school 
continued,  with  some  interruptions,  until 
the  final  removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in 
1832-33.  The  teachers  followed,  and  by 
1837  the  Shawnee  mission  was  reestab- 
lished on  the  reservation  in  Kansas, 
about  9  m.  w.  from  the  present  Kansas 
City.  It  was  represented  as  flourishing 
in  1843,  being  then  perhaps  the  most 
important  amon^  the  immigrant  tribes, 
but  suffered  the  inevitable  result  on  the 
later  removal   of   the  Shawnee  to  the 

§  resent  Oklahoma.  The  work  was  con- 
ucted  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Maryland  yearly 
meetings,  aided  in  the  earlier  years  by 
liberal  contributions  from  members  of 
the  society  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
most  noted  of  the  teachers  were  Isaac 
Harvey  and  his  son,  Henry  Harvey, 
whose'work  covers  the  perioci  from  1819 
to  1 842.  During  the  periotl  of  the  *  *  peace 
policy"  administration  of  Indian  affairs, 
lor  a  term  of  about  a  dozen  years  begin- 
ning in  1870,  considerable  work  was  done 
by  laborers  of  the  same  denomination 
among  the  Caddo,  Kiowa,  Cheyenne, 
and  other  tribes  of  Oklahoma,  but  with- 
out any  regular  mission  or  school  estab- 
lishment. The  best  known  of  these 
workers  was  Thomas  C.  Battey,  author 
of  *A  Quaker  among  the  Indians,'  who 
conducted  a  camp  school  among  the 
Kiowa  in  1873. 

The  Presbyterians^  who  now  stand  second 
in  the  number  of  their  mission  establish- 
ments in  the  United  States,  bi^an  their 
labors  in  the  Central  states  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Friends,  with  a  mission 
farm  among  the  Wyandot  on  Sandusky  r. 
in  Ohio,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Joseph  Badger. 
It  continued  until  1810,  when  it  was  anam- 
doned  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  traders  and  the  conservative  party 
led  by  the  Shawnee  prophet  Morse's 
report  on  the  condition  of  the  tribes  in 
1822  makes  no  mention  of  any  Presby- 
terian mission  work  at  that  time  excep- 
ting among  the  Cherokee  (see  Southern 
States) .  A  few  years  later  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Van  Tassel,  under  authority  from  the 
American  Board,  was  in  charge  of  a  mis- 
sion among  the  Ottawa,  at  Maumee,  Ohio. 
He  compiled  an  elementary  reading  tM>ok, 
printed  in  1829,  the  first  publication  in 
the  Ottawa  language. 

In  1827,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions,  a  Congregational  xnisBion 
was  begun  amone  the  Chippewa  on  Macki- 
naw id.,  upper  Michigan,  by  Rev.  J.  D. 
Stevens  and  wife,  who  with  others  after- 
ward extended  their  labors  into  n.  Wis- 
consin, and  later  were  transferred  to  the 
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Sioux  mission.  In  1829  Rev.  Frederick 
Ayer  joined  the  Mackinaw  station,  and, 
after  two  years*  study  of  the  language, 
opened  amon^  the  Chippewa  at  Sandy 
Lake,  Minn.,  in  1831,  what  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  school  in  Minnesota.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  small  text-book  in  the 
language.  Other  stations  were  estab- 
lished soon  after  among  the  same  tribe, 
at  Lapointe,  Wis.,  Pokegama  lake,  and 
Leech  lake,  Minn.,  but  seem  to  have  been 
discontinued  about  1845.  The  Mackinaw 
mission  had  already  been  abandoned. 
Rev.  Peter  Dougherty,  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  mission 
board,  labored  among  the  Chippewa  and 
the  Ottawa  at  Grand  Traverse  bay,  lower 
Michigan,  in  1843-47-1-  and  is  the  author 
of  several  text-books  and  small  religious 
works  in  the  language  of  the  former  tribe. 

In  1834  two  volunteer  workers,  Mr 
Samuel  W.  Pond  and  his  brother  Gid- 
eon, took  up  their  residence  in  a  village 
of  the  Santee  Sioux  on  L.  Calhoun, 
near  the  present  St  Paul,  Minn.  They 
afterward  became  regularly  ordained 
missionaries  under  the  American  Board, 
continuing  in  the  work  for  18  years.  In 
the  same  year  Rev.  Thomas  S.  William- 
son, **the  father  of  the  Dakota  mission," 
made  a  reconnoissance  of  the  field  for 
the  same  Board,  and  on.  his  favorable 
report  two  mission  stations  were  estab- 
lisned  in  1836— one  at  L.  Harriet,  near 
St  Paul,  under  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens,  for- 
merly of  the  Mackinaw  mission,  the 
other  under  Williamson  himself  at  Lac- 
gui-parle,  high  up  on  Minnesota  r.  With 
Mr  Williamson  then  or  later  were  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  his  two  sons,  all 
of  whom  became  efficient  partners  in  the 
work.  In  1837  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Riggs, 
with  his  wife,  Mary,  and  his  son,  Alfred 
L. — all  known  in  mission  annals — joined 
the  station  at  Lac-qui-parle.  I  n  the  next 
10  or  12  years,  as  the  good  will  of  the 
Indians  was  gradually  won  and  the  work- 
ing force  increase<i,  other  stations  were 
established,  all  among  the  Santee  Sioux 
in  Minnesota.  Among  these  was  the  one 
started  by  Rev.  John  F.  Alton,  in  1848, 
at  Redwing,  where  Revs.  Francis  Denton 
and  Daniel  Gavan,  for  the  FIvangelical 
Missionary  Society  of  Lucerne,  ha<i  estab- 
lished the  "Swiss  mission"  in  1837,  these 
two  missionaries  now  combining  forces 
with  the  American  workers.  In  1852,  in 
consequence  of  a  cession  of  Indian  land, 
the  eastern  station,  then  at  Kaposia,  was 
removed  by  Williamson  to  Yellow  Medi- 
cine on  the  upper  Minnej^ota,  and  two 
^ears  later,  in  consequence  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Lac-qui-parle  station,  that  mis- 
sion also  was  removed  to  Hazelwood,  in 
the  same  neighborhood. 

The  work  continued  with  varying  suc- 
cess until  interrupted  by  the  Sioux  out- 


break in  the  summer  of  1862,  when  the 
missions  were  abandoned  and  the  mis- 
sionaries sought  safety  within  the  older 
settlements.  Throughout  the  troubles 
the  Christian  Sioux  generally  remained 
friendly  and  did  good  service  in  behalf 
of  the  endangered  settlers.  As  a  result 
of  the  outbreak  the  Santee  Sioux  were 
removed  to  Niobrara,  n.  e.  Nebr.,  where 
they  now  reside.  The  missionaries  fol- 
lowed, and  in  1866  the  "Niobrara 
mission**  was  organized,  the  work  being 
extended  to  other  neighboring  bands  of 
Sioux,  and  the  principal  workers  being 
Revs.  John  P.  Williamson  and  Alfred  L. 
Riggs,  sons  of  the  earlier  missionaries. 
Nearly  all  the  earlier  Presbyterian  work 
among  the  Sioux,  as  among  the  Chero- 
kee, was  conducted  through  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

To  the  Congregational  missionaries  we 
owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Sioux 
language,  their  work  being  almost  en-' 
tirely  m  the  Santee  or  eastern  dialect. 
Stevens,  the  Pond  brothers,  all  of  the 
Williamsons,  and  Stephen  and  Alfred 
Riggs  have  all  made  important  contribu- 
tions, ranging  from  school  text-books  and 
small  devotional  works  up  to  diction- 
aries, l)e8ides  adapting  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet to  the  peculiarities  of  the  language 
with  such  success  that  the  Sioux  have 
become  a  literary  people,  the  majority  of 
the  men  being  able  to  read  and  write  in 
their  own  language.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  effect  this  acquisition  has 
had  in  stimulating  the  seli-respect  and 
ambition  of  the  trioe.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  philologic  productions 
are  Riggs*  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
the  Dakota  Language,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  1852,  with  a 
later  revision  by  Dorsey,  and  Riggs  and 
Williamson's  Dakota  Bible,  published  in 
1880,  being  then,  in  Pilling's  opinion, 
with  two  exceptions,  the  only  complete 
Bible  translation  in  any  Indian  language 
since  Eliot*s  Bible  in  1663.  In  much  of 
the  earlier  linguistic  work  the  mission- 
aries had  the  efficient  cooperation  of 
Joseph  Renville,  an  educated  half-blood. 
As  an  adjunct  to  the  educational  work,  a 
monthly  journal  was  conducted  for  about 
2  years  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Pond,  chiefly 
in  the  native  language,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Dakota  Friend,*  while  its  modern 
successor,  'lapi  Oaye*  ('The  Word 
Carrier*),  has  been  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Niobrara  mission 
since  1871. 

In  1821  two  Presbyterian  missions  were 
established  amon^  the  Osage  by  the 
United  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  One 
of  these.  Harmony,  was  near  the  junction 
of  the  Marais  des'Cygnes  with  the  Osage 
r.,  not  far  from  the  present  Rich  Hill, 
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Mo.;  the  other,  Union,  was  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Neosho  r.,  about  midway  between 
the  present  Muskogee  and  Ft  Gibson, 
Okla.  Both  were  established  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  with  boarding  schools 
and  a  full  corps  of  workers;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  differences  with  the  agent  and 
an  opposition  instigated  by  the  traders, 
the  OsEige  field  was  abandoned  after  about 
15  years  of  discouraging  effort  (McCoy). 
One  of  these  workers,  Rev.  William  B. 
Montgomery,  compiled  an  Osage  reading 
book,  published  in  1834.  Among  others 
connected  with  the  mission  were  the 
Revs.  Chapman,  Pixley ,  Newton,  Sprague, 
Palmer,  Vaill,  Belcher,  and  Requa.  The 
missions  conducted  by  the  same  denomi- 
nation among  the  removed  Southern  tribes 
in  Oklahoma  are  noted  in  connection 
with  the  Southern  states. 

In  1834 two  Presbyterian  workers.  Revs. 
John  Dunbar  and  Samuel  Allis,  began 
work  among  the  Pawnee  of  Nebraska 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Board, 
and  later  were  joined  by  Dr  Satterlee. 
After  some  time  spent  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  and  the  lan- 
guage, a  permanent  station  was  selected 
on  Plum  cr.,  a  small  tributarv  of  Loup  r., 
in  1838,  by  consent  of  the  Pawnee,  who 
in  the  meantime  had  also  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  Government.  Cir- 
cumstances delayed  the  work  until  1844, 
when  a  considerable  mission  and  a  Gov- 
ernment station  were  begun,  and  a  num- 
ber of  families  from  the  different  bands 
took  up  their  residence  adjacent  thereto. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  repeated 
destructive  inroads  of  the  Sioux,  the 
ancient  enemies  of  the  Pawnee,  the  mis- 
sion effort  was  abandoned  in  1847  and 
the  tribe  returned  to  its  former  wild  life. 

About  the  year  1835  work  was  b^un 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  amon^  the  Iowa  and  Sauk,  then 
residing  on  Missouri  r.  In  e.  Nebraska. 
Attention  was  given  also  to  some  others 
of  the  removed  tribes,  and  about  10  years 
later  a  mission  was  established  among  the 
Omaha  and  the  Oto  at  Bellevue,  near  the 
present  Omaha,  Nebr.,  where,  in  1850, 
Rev.  Edward  McKenney  compiled  a  small 
Omaha  primer,  the  first  publication  in 
that  language.  Both  missions  continued 
down  to  the  modern  period,  despite  the 
shifting  fortunes  of  tlie  tribes.     Other 

Frominent  workers  were  Rev.  Samuel 
rvin,  who  gave  30  years  of  his  life,  be- 
ginning in  1837,  to  the  first  tribes  named; 
and  Rev.  William  Hamilton,  who,  begin- 
ning also  in  1837,  with  the  same  tribes, 
was  transferred  to  the  Bellevue  mission 
in  1853,  rounding  out  a  long  life  with  a 
record  of  half  a  century  spent  in  the  serv- 
ice. Working  in  collaboration  these  two 
produced  several  religious  and  linguistic 
works  in  the  Iowa  language,  published 


by  the  Mission  press  from  1843  to  1850, 
besides  a  collection  of  Omaha  hymns  and 
some  manuscript  translations  by  Mr  Ham- 
ilton alone  at  a  later  period. 

The  pioneer  Methodist  mission  work  in 
the  central  region  appears  to  have  been 
inaugurated  by  a  volunteer  negro  minis- 
ter, Rev.  Mr  Stewart,  who  in  1816  b^ian 
preaching  amonjj  the  Wyandot,  about 
Handusky,  in  Ohio,  and  continued  with 
such  success  that  3  years  later  a  r^ular 
mission  was  established  under  Rev.  James 
B.  Finley.  This  is  the  only  work  by  that 
denomination  noted  in  Morsels  Report  of 
1822.  In  1835,  with  liberal  aid  from  the 
Government,  as  was  then  customary,  the 
Southern  branch  established  a  mission 
about  12  m.  from  the  present  Kansas  City, 
in  Kansas,  among  the  immigrant  Shaw- 
nee. In  1839  it  was  in  chaiige  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Johnson,  and  3  years  later  was 
reported  in  flourishing  condition,  with 
boardine school  and  industrial  farm.  In 
1855  both  this  mission  and  another,  estab- 
lished by  the  Northern  branch,  were  in 
'  operation.  Smaller  missions  were  estab- 
lished between  1835  and  1840  among  the 
Kickapoo  (Rev.  Berryman  in  chai^ge  in 
1839) ,  Kansa  ( Rev.  W.  Johnson  in  chai^ge 
in  1839),  Dela wares,  Potawatomi,  and 
united  Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  all  but 
the  last-named  being  in  Kansas.  A  small 
volume  in  the  Shawnee  language  and  an- 
other In  the  Kansa  were  prepared  and 
printed  for  their  use  by  Mr  Lykins,  of 
the  Shawnee  Baptist  mission.  The  work 
just  outlined,  with  some  work  among  the 
immigrant  Southern  tribes  (see  Southern 
States),  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  Methodist 
mission  labors  outside  of  the  Chippewa 
territory  until  a  recent  period.  In  1837 
a  mission  was  started  by  Rev.  Alfred 
Brunson  among  the  Santee  Sioux  at 
Kaposia,  or  Little  Crow's  village,  a  few 
miles  below  the  present  St  Paul,  Minn., 
which  existed  until  1841,  when,  on  the 
demand  of  the  Indians,  it  was  discon- 
tinued. 

In  1823  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society 
of  England  began  work  among  the  Chip- 
pewa and  related  bands  in  Ontario  (see 
Canada,  East),  and  some  20  years  later 
the  American  Methodists  began  work  in 
the  same  tribe  along  the  s.  shore  of  L. 
Superior  in  upper  Michigan.  In  1843 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pitezel  took  charge  of  the 
work,  with  headquarters  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie  as  the  principal  station.  Another 
station  was  established  at  Keweenaw  pt. 
about  the  same  time  by  Rev.  John  Clark. 
Others  were  established  later  at  Sandy 
lake  and  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  also  among 
the  Chippewa,  and  all  of  these  were  in 
successful  operation  in  1852. 

The  earliest  Baptist  worker  in  the  cen- 
tral region  was  Rev.  Isaac  Mc(>>y,  after- 
ward for  nearly  30  years  the  general  agent 
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in  the  Indian  mission  work  of  that  de- 
nomination. In  1818  he  began  preaching 
amon^  the  Wea  in  Indiana,  and  in  1820 
organized  at  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.j  a  small 
school  for  the  children  of  the  neighboring 
tribes,  then  in  the  lowest  state  of  demor- 
alization from  wars,  removals,  drunken- 
ness, and  the  inc^reasing  pressure  of  a  hos- 
tile white  population.  His  earliest  asso- 
ciate was  Mr  Johnston  Lykins,  then  a 
bov  of  19,  but  later  distinguished  as  a 
vofuminons  translator  and  author  of  a 
system  of  Indian  orthography.  Two 
years  later  this  school  was  discontinued, 
and  by  treaty  arrangement  A'ith  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  assumed  a  large  part  of 
the  expense,  two  regular  missions  were 
established,  viz:  Carey  (1822)  for  the 
Potawatomi,  on  St  Joseph  r.  near  the 
present  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and  Thomas 
(1823)  among  the  Ottawa,  on  Grand  r., 
Mich.  Mr  Lykins  took  charge  among 
the  Ottawa,  to  whom  he  was  soon  able  to 
preach  in  their  own  language,  if^hile  Mr 
McCoy  continued  with  the  Potawatomi. 
In  consequence  of  the  inauguration  of 
the  Government  plan  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indians  to  the  W.,  both  missions 
were  abolished  in  1830,  the  work  being 
resumeil  among  the  Indians  m  their  new 
homes  in  Kansas.  A  small  mission  estab- 
lished among  the  Chippewa  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie.  Mich.,  under  Rev.  A.  Bingham 
about  1824,  continue*!  a  successful  exist- 
ence m  charge  of  its  founder  for  about  25 
years. 

In  1831,  while  the  removal  of  the  In- 
dians was  still  in  prepress,  the  Shawnee 
Mission  was  established  under  Mr 
Lykins  about  10  m.  s.  w.  from  the  pres- 
ent Kansas  Citv,  among  the  Shawnee. 
In  the  fall  of  1833  Rev.  Jotham  Meeker, 
one  of  the  former  assistants  in  the  E., 
arnve<l  with  a  printing  press  and  types, 
vrith  which  it  was  proposed  to  print  for 
distribution  among  the  various  neighbor- 
ing tribes  educational  and  devotional 
works  in  their  own  languages  according 
to  a  new  phonetic  svstem  devised  by  Mr 
Meeker.  The  work  of  translating  and 
printing  was  actively  taken  up,  the  first 
issue  hSing  a  Delaware  primer  in  1834, 
believed  to  be  the  first  book  printed 
in  Kansas.  Within  the  next  few  years 
small  volumes  by  various  missionary 
workers  were  printed  in  the  Shawnee, 
Delaware,  Potawatomi,  Ottawa,  Wea, 
Kansa,  Osage,  Iowa,  Oto,  Creek,  and  Choc- 
taw languages,  besides  a  small  journal  in 
the  Shawnee  language.  Not  alone  the 
Baptists,  but  also  Methodists  and  Presby- 
terians working  in  the  same  field,  availed 
themselves  of  the  services  of  the  Shaw- 
nee mission  press.  In  the  meantime  other 
missions  were  established  among  the 
Delawares  (Mr  Ira  I).  Blanchard,  183:5), 
Oto  (Rev.  Moses   Merrill,  1833),  Iowa 


(1834?),  Ottawa  (Rev.  Jotham  Meeker, 
1837),  and  Potawatomi  (Mr  Robert 
Simerwell,  1837),  besides  stations  among 
the  removed  southern  tribes  of  Indian 
Ter.  (See  Southern  States. )  All  of  these 
first-named  were  within  what  is  now 
Kansas  excepting  the  Oto  mission  known 
as  Bellevue,  which  was  at  the  mouth  of 
Platte  r.,  near  the  present  Omaha,  Nebr. 
At  this  station  Mr  Merrill,  who  had  pre- 
viously worked  ainong  the  Chippewa, 
made  such  study  of  the  language  that 
within  3  years  he  was  able  to  preach  to 
the  Indians  without  an  interpreter,  be- 
sides compiling  a  book  of  hymns  and  one 
or  two  other  small  works  in  Oto.  He 
died  in  1840.  The  various  missions  re- 
mained in  successful  operation  until  about 
1855,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  affairs  in  Kansas,  they 
were  discontinued.  All  of  the  trib<^ 
have  since  been  remove<l  to  Indian  Ter. 
The  Episcopalians  appear  to  have  done 
no  work  in  tne  interior  until  about  1830, 
when  they  had  a  station  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  among  the 
Chippewa.  In  1852  a  mission  wasestab- 
lishea  among  the  Chippewa  of  Gull  lake, 
Minn.,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Breck,  and  in  1856 
at  Leech  lake  by  the  same  worker.  In 
1860,  through  the  efforts  of  Bishop  H.  B. 
Whipple,  a  mission  was  established 
among  the  Santee  Sioux  at  the  lower 
Sioux  agency.  Redwood,  Minn.,  in  charge 
of  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hinman.  The  work 
was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  1862, 
but  on  the  nnal  transfer  of  the  Indians  to 
Niobrara,  Nebr.,  in  1866,  was  resumed  by 
Mr  Uinman,  who  had  kept  in  close  touch 
with  them  during  the  period  of  disturb- 
ance. A  large  mission  house,  known  as 
St  Mary's,  was  erected,  which  later  be- 
came the  central  station  for  the  work  of 
this  denomination  among  the  Sioux  and 
neighboring  tribes.  In  1870  St  PauFs  mis- 
sion was  established  at  the  Yankton  Sioux 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  by  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cook, 
and  in  1872  work  was  begun  at  the  Lower 
Brul^  Sioux  agency,  S.  Dak.,  by  Rev.  W. 
J.  Cleveland,  and  extended  later  to  the 
Upper  Brul^  and  Oglala  Sioux  of  Rose- 
bud and  Pine  Ridge  agencies,  S.  Dak. 
In  the  meantime  Rev.  J.  Owen  Dorsey 
had  b^un  to  labor  among  the  Ponca, 
also  in  South  Dakota,  in  1871.  The  work 
is  still  being  actively  carried  on  in  the 
same  field.  All  of  the  Sioux  mission- 
aries named  have  rendered  valuable  serv- 
ice to  philology  in  the  preparation  of 
hymnals,  prayer  books,  etc.,  in  the  native 
language,  together  with  a  small  mission 
journal  *Anpao'  (*The  Daybreak'),  is- 
sued for  a  number  of  years  in  the  Yankton 
Sioux  dialect.  The  ethnologic  researches 
of  Mr  Dorsey  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  investigators,  chief  ainong  his  many 
contributions  being  his  great  monograph 
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upon  the  Dhe^ha  (Omaha  and  Ponca) 
language,  pubhshed  under  direction  of 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  in 
whose  service  he  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  In  connection  with  the  Epis- 
copal mission  may  be  noted  the  lace- 
making  industry  for  Indian  women  insti- 
tuted by  Miss  Sibyl  Carter,  chiefly  among 
the  Chippewa. 

In  1847  the  Lutherans^  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Dresden,  Germany, 
began  work  among  tlie  Chippewa  in 
lower  Michigan,  principally  in  the  pres- 
ent Saginaw  and  Gratiot  cos.  The  first 
mission  school  was  opened  in  that  year 
at  Frankenmuth,  on  Cass  r.,  by  Elev.  A. 
Craemer.  In  1847  he  was  joined  by  Rev. 
Edward  Baierlein,  who,  a  year  or  two 
later,  established  a  second  station  at 
Bethany,  on  Pine  r. ,  in  Gratiot  co.  Here 
Mr  Baierlein  compiled  a  small  volume  of 
reading  lessons  and  Scripture  stories,  pub- 
lished 111  1852.  In  the  next  year  he  was 
recalled  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  mis- 
sion, which  was  probably  discontinued 
soon  after. 

In  1846  the  first  Mormon  emigrants 
crossed  the  plains  from  Illinois  and,  after 
a  long  and  toilsome  journey,  settled  at 
Great  Salt  lake,  Utah,  where  they  have 
since  transformed  the  desert  into  a  garden 
and  built  up  a  religious  commonwealth 
which  now  exercises  a  dominant  influence 
over  large  portions  of  the  Mountain  states. 
Their  religious  tradition  regards  the  In- 
dians as  the  descendants  of  the  so-called 
Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  (q.  v.),  and 
while  no  statistics  are  available  it  is 
known  that  their  unsalaried  missionaries 
from  the  first  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  Indian  tribes,  with  the  result  that 
many  among  the  Ute,  Shoshoni,  Paiute, 
and  others  at  least  nominally  belong  to 
that  denomination.  In  1905-6  their  mis- 
sionary effort  was  extended  to  the  Chey- 
enne and  other  tribes  of  Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  most  recent  mission  enter- 
prises undertaken  in  the  middle  W.  is 
that  of  the  MenuonUes,  a  small  but  influ- 
ential denomination  of  German  origin, 
professing  the  principles  of  peace  and 
nonresistance  common  to  the  Moravians 
and  the  Quakers.  After  a  short  pre- 
liminary sojourn  in  1877,  regular  work 
was  begun  among  the  Arapaho  at  Dar- 
lington, Okla.,  by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Haury 
in  1880,  the  enterprise  being  aided  by 
the  active  cooperation  of  the  Government 
and  local  Indian  agent.  In  1883  another 
station  was  opened  at  Cantonment,  about 
70  m.  N.  w.,  among  the  Cheyenne,  by  Mr 
Haury,  while  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth  took 
charge  of  the  work  at  Darlington  and 
continued  with  it  until  transferred  to  a 
new  field  of  duty  in  Arizona  about  10 
years  later.     Two  other  stations  were 


afterward  established  among  the  same 
tribes,  and  provision  was  made  for  the 
industrial  training  of  Indian  boys  in 
schools  and  private  homes  in  Kansas.  In 
1890  the  Cantonment  mission  received  an 
important  accession  in  the  arrival  of  Rev. 
Rudolph  Petter  and  wife  from  Switzer- 
land, who  at  once  devoted  themselves  to 
a  systematic  study  of  the  Cheyenne  lan- 
guage in  the  tip!  camps.  The  schools  at 
both  principal  stations  were  in  flourish- 
ing condition  until  the  withdrawal  of  Gov- 
ernment aid  compelled  their  discontinu- 
ance in  1902.  The  Cantonment  mission 
is  still  kept  up,  the  Cheyenne  work  being 
in  charge  of  Mr  Petter  and  his  wife,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Bertha  Kinsinger,  while 
Rev.  John  A.  Funk  ministers  to  the 
Arapaho.  There  is  r.Iso  a  small  station 
among  the  Cheyenne  at  Hammon,  in 
charge  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Kliewer,  and  ail- 
other  among  the  Northern  Cheyenne  at 
Busby,  Mont.,  in  charge  of  Rev.  and  Mrs 
Gustav  Linscheid  since  its  establishment 
in  1904.  To  M r  Petter  we  are  indebted  for 
our  principal  knowledge  of  the  Cheyenne 
language,  into  which  he  has  translated 
some  parts  of  the  Bible,  a  number  of 
hymns,  and  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  be- 
sides being  the  author  of  a  reading  book 
and  an  extended  manuscript  grammar 
and  dictionary. 

The  Columbia  Region. — Through  the 
influence  of  Catholic  Caughnawaga  and 
of  some  of  the  employes  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.,  many  individuals  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Columbia  r.,  particularly 
Flatheads  and  Nez  Percys,  had  adopted 
the  principles  and  ceremonials  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  early  as  1820,  lead- 
ing later  to  the  request  for  missionaries, 
as  already  noted.  The  first  mission  of 
the  Columbia  region  was  established  in 
1834  by  a  party  under  Rev.  Jason  Lee,  for 
the  Methodists^  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Willa- 
mette at  French  Prairie,  about  the  pres- 
ent Oregon  City,  Oreg.  In  1840  it  was 
removed  (o  Chemeketa,  10  m.  farther  up 
the  ri  ver.  Other  stations  were  established 
later  at  The  Dalles  of  the  Columbia, 
Oreg.,  by  Revs.  Lee  and  Perkins,  in  1838; 
near  Pt  Adams,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  Or^.,  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Frost,  in 
1841;  and  at  Ft  Nisqually  on  Pugetsd., 
Wash.,  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Richmond  m  1842. 
The  tribes  most  directly  concerned  at  the 
four  stations,  respectively,  were  the  Ka- 
lapuya,  Wasco,  Clatsop,  and  Nisqualli, 
all  in  process  of  swift  decline.  For  vari- 
ous reasons  no  success  attended  the  pro- 
ject. The  children  in  the  schools  sick- 
ened and  died;  one  missionary  after  an- 
other resigned  and  went  home;  and  Lee, 
as  superintendent  in  change,  so  far  neg- 
lected his  duties  that  in  1844  he  was  de- 
posed and  the  church  board,  after  in- 
vestigation, ordered  the  discontinuance 
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of  the  work,  which  had  already  cost  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The  Dalles 
station  w^aa  bought  by  the  Presbyterians, 
who  now  entered  the  same  field  (see  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Oreg.,  i,  1886). 

In  the  fall  o!  1836  the  PresbyterianSy 
under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Marcus 
Whitman,  established  their  first  mission 
in  the  Columbia  region  at  Waiilatpu,  now 
Whitman,  on  Walla  walla  r.,  s.  e.  Wash., 
in  territory  claimed  by  the  Cayuse  tribe. 
The  site  had  been  selected  by  an  advance 
agent,  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  a  few  months 
earlier.  Rev.  H.  H.  Spalding,  of  the  same 
party,  about  the  same  time,  established  a 
mission  among  the  Nez  Percys  at  Lapwai, 
on  Clearwater  r.,  a  few  miles  above  the 
present  Lewiston,  Idaho.  Early  in  1839 
a  second  station  was  begun  among  the 
Nez  Percys  at  Kamiah,  higher  up  the 
Clearwater,  but  was  discontinued  in  1841. 
Revs.  E.  Walker  and  C.  C.  Eel  Is  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Chemakane,  n.  e. 
Waah.,  on  a  lower  branch  of  Spokane  r., 
among  the  Spokan. 

The  Spokane,  whose  chief  had  been  ed- 
ucated among  the  whites,  proved  friendly, 
but  from  the  very  beginning  the  Cayuse 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Nez 
Perc^  maintained  an  insulting  and  hos- 
tile attitude,  the  Caj^use  particularly 
claiming  that  the  missionaries  were  in- 
truders upon  their  lands  and  were  in 
league  with  the  immigrants  to  dispossess 
the  Indians  entirely.  In  consequence  the 
Kamiah  station  was  soon  abandoned.  At 
Waiilatpu,  the  main  station.  Whitman 
was  more  than  once  in  danger  of  personal 
assault,  the  irritation  of  the  Indians  con- 
stantly growing  as  the  flood  of  immigrants* 
increased.  In  consequence  of  the  contin- 
ued opposition  of  the  Cayuse  and  the  Nez 
Percys,  the  mission  board  in  1842  ordered 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  stations  but 
Chemakane.  Whitman  then  crossed  the 
mountains  to  New  York  to  intercede  for 
his  mission,  with  some  degree  of  success, 
returning  the  next  year  to  find  his  wife  a 
refugee  at  one  of  the  lower  settlements,  in 
consecjuence  of  the  burning  of  a  part  of 
the  mission  property  by  the  Cayuse,  who 
were  restrained  from  open  war  only  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  agent 
and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co.*s  officers. 
In  the  summer  of  1847  the  Cayuse  and 
neighboring  tribes  were  wasted  by  an 
epidemic  of  measles  and  fever  communi- 
cated by  passing  immigrant  trains,  all  of 
which  made  Waiilatpu  a  stopping  point. 
Two  hurfdred  of  the  Cayuse  died  within 
a  few  weeks,  while  of  the  Nez  Percys  the 
principal  chief  and  60  of  his  men  fell  vic- 
tims. A  rumor  spread  among  the  Cayuse 
that  Whitman  had  brought  back  the  dis- 
ease poison  from  the  E.  and  unloosed  it  for 
their  destruction.  The  danger  became  so 
imminent  that,  actuated  partly  also  by 


the  opposition  of  the  mission  board,  he 
decided  to  abandon  Waiilatpu  and  remove 
to  the  former  Methodist  station  at  The 
Dalles,  which  he  had  already  bought  for 
his  own  denomination.  At  the  same  time 
he  began  negotiations  with  the  Catholics 
for  their  purchase  of  Waiilatpu.  Before 
the  removal  could  be  made,  however,  the 
blow  fell.  On  Nov.  29,  1849,  the  Cayuse 
attacked  Waiilatpu  mission,  killed  Dr  and 
Mrs  Whitman  and  7  others  and  plundered 
the  mission  property.  Within  a  few 
days  thereafter,  before  the  Indians  dis- 
persed to  their  camps,  4  others  of  the  mis- 
sion force  were  killed,  making  13  mur- 
dered, besides  2  children  who  died  of 
neglect,  or  15  persons  in  all.  The  rest, 
chiefly  women,  were  carried  off  as  pris- 
oners and  subjected  to  abuse  until  rescued 
by  the  effort  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
a*  month  later.  The  Catholic  Bishop 
Brouillet,  who  was  on  his  way  from  be- 
low to  confer  with  Whitman  about  the 
sale  of  the  mission  property,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  learn  of  the  massacre,  and 
hastening  forward  was  allowed  to  bury 
the  dead  and  then  found  opportunity  to 
send  warning  to  the  Lapwai  mission  in 
time  for  Spalding  and  his  party  to  make 
their  escape,  some  of  them  being  shel- 
tered by  friendly  Nez  Perces,  although 
the  mission  buildings  were  plundered  by 
the  hostiles.  The  Spokan  chief,  Garry, 
remained  faithful  and  gave  the  t)eople  at 
Chemakane  mission  a  bodyguard  for  their 
protection  until  the  danger  was  past.  As 
a  resultof  the  Indian  war  which  followed 
the  Presbyterian  missions  in  the  Colum- 
bia region  were  abandoned.  During  the 
brief  period  that  the  station  at  Kamiah 
had  continued,  the  missionary  Rev.  Asa 
Smith  had  '* reduced  the  Nez  Perc^  dia- 
lect to  grammatical  rules."  In  1839  the 
Lapwai  mission  received  a  small  printing 
outfit  with  which  Spalding  and  his  assist- 
ants printed  small  primers,  hymns,  and 
portions  of  scripture  in  the  language  of 
the  tribe  by  the  aid  of  native  interpreters. 
A  Spokane  primer  of  1842,  the  joint  work 
of  Walker  and  Eells,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  third  book  pnnted  in  the  Columbia 
r.  region. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  first  Christian 
teaching  among  the  tribes  of  the  Colum- 
bia region  had  come  from  the  Catholic 
employees  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
through  whose  efforts  many  of  the  Nez 
Percys,  Flatheads,  and  others  had  volun- 
tarily adopted  the  Christian  forms  as  early 
as  1820,  and  some  years  later  sent  dele- 
gates to  St  Louis  to  make  requests  for 
missionaries,  to  which  the  Methodista 
were  first  to  respond.  In  1838  Father 
Francis  Blanchet  and  ^Iodeste  Demers 
arrived  at  Ft  Vancouver,  Wash.,  on  the 
Columbia,  from  Montreal,  to  minister  par- 
ticularly to  the  French  employees  of  the 
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Hud8on*B  Bay  Co.,  having  visited  the  vari- 
ous tribes  farther  up  along  the  river  en 
route.  In  the  next  year  St  Francis 
Xavier  mission  was  established  by  Blan- 
chet  on  the  Cowlitz,  in  w.  Washington, 
and  St  Paul  mission  at  the  French  settle- 
ment on  the  lower  Willamet,  at  Cham- 
poeg,  Oreg.,  while  Father  J.  B.  Boldue, 
afterward  the  pioneer  missionary  on 
Vancouver  id.,  oegan  preaching  to  the 
tribes  on  Puget  so.  In  1841  the  Jesuit 
de  Smet  had  founded  the  mission  of  St 
Mary  among  the  Flatheads  in  w.  Montana 
(see  Interior  States)^  while  a  companion 
Jesuit,  Father  Nicholas  Point,  established 
the  Sacre<l  Heart  mission  among  the  Coeur 
d' Alines  in  Idaho. 

In  1844  de  Smet  brought  out  from 
Europe  a  number  of  Jesuits  and  several 
sisters  of  the  order  of  Notre  Dame.  Regu- 
lar schools  were  started  and  the  tribes  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  up  as  the 
present  Canadian  boundary  were  included 
within  the  scope  of  the  work.  In  the 
meantime  Blanchet  had  been  made  arch- 
bishop of  the  Columbia  territory  and  had 
brought  out  from  Quebec  21  additional 
recruits — Jesuits,  secular  priests,  and  sis- 
ters— with  which  reinforcements  6  other 
missions  were  founded  in  rapid  succes-- 
sion,  viz:  St  Ignatius,  St  Francis  Borgia, 
and  St  Francis  Regis,  in  Washington, 
among  the  Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles,  L^wer 
Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Colvilles,  respec- 
tively, with  3  others  across  the  line  in 
British  Columbia.  Of  tha*<e  the  first- 
named  was  the  principal  station,  in  charge 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  De  Vos  and  Accolti. 
In  the  summer  of  1847  Father  N.  C. 
Pandosy  and  3  others,  the  first  Oblate 
fathers  in  this  region,  established  a  mis- 
sion at  Ahtanam  among  the  Yakima  in 
E.  Washington;  Father  Pascal  Ricard, 
Oblate,  founded  St  Joseph  on  the  Sound 
near  the  present  Olympia;  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year,  after  some  negotiation 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Presbyterian 
establishment  under  Whitman  at  Waii- 
latpu.  Father  John  Brouillet  arrived  to 
start  a  mission  among  the  Cayuse. 
Hardly  had  he  reached  the  nearest 
camp,  however,  when  the  news  came 
of  the  terrible  Whitman  massacre,  and 
Brouillet  was  just  in  time  to  bury  the 
dead  and  send  warning  to  the  outlying 
stations,  as  already  detailed.  The  project 
of  a  mission  among  the  Cayuse  was  in 
consequence  abandoned.  In  the  next 
year  the  secular  Fathers  Rousseau  and 
Mespl^^e  founded  a  station  among  the 
W'asco,  at  The  Dalles  of  Columbia  r., 
Oreg.  Work  was  attempted  among  the 
degenerate  Chinook  in  1851,  but  with 
little  result.  Father  E.  C.  Chirouse,  best 
known  for  his  later  successful  work  at 
Tulalip  school,  began  his  labors  among: 
the  tribes  of  Puget  sd.  and  the  lower 


Columbia  about  the  same  period.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Wasco  and  Chinook, 
these  missions,  or  their  successors,  are 
still  in  existence,  numbering  among  their 
adherents  the  majority  of  the  Christian 
Indians  of  Washmgton  and  s.  Idaho. 
At  the  TulalipschooT  *The  Youth's  Com- 
panion,' a  small  journal  in  the  Indian 
language,  set  up  and  printed  by  the  In- 
dian boys,  was  begun  in  1881  and  con- 
ducted for  some  years.  Father  Loms 
Saintonge,  for  some  years  with  the  Yaki- 
ma and  Tulalip  missions,  is  the  author  of 
several  important  linguistic  contributions 
to  the  Chmook  jargon  and  the  Yakima 
language.  Father  Pandoey  also  is  the 
author  of  a  brief  *  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary '  of  the  Yakima. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona. — As  all  of 
this  region  was  colonized  from  Spain,  the 
entire  mission  work  until  a  very  recent 
period  was  conducted  by  the  Catholics 
and  through  priests  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  The  earliest  exploration  of  the 
territory  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  made 
by  the  Franciscan  friar,  Marcos  de  Niza, 
in  1539,  and  it  was  through  his  repre- 
sentations that  the  famous  exploration  of 
Coronado  was  undertaken  a  year  later. 
Five  Franciscans  accompanied'the  army, 
and  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  m 
1542  three  of  these  volunteerea  to  remain 
behind  for  the  conversion  of  the  savages. 
Fray  Luis  de  Escalona,  or  Descalona, 
chose  Cicuye  (Pecos)  for  his  labors. 
Fray  Juan  de  Padilla,  with  a  few  com- 
panions and  a  herd  of  sheep  and  mules, 
pushed  on  to  distant  Quivira,  some- 
where on  the  plains  of  Kansas.  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Cruz  stayed  at  Tiguex,  Coro- 
nado'-s  winter  quarters,  properly  Puaray 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  near  the  present  Ber- 
nalillo, N.  Mex.  On  arriving  at  Pecos 
Fray  Luis  sent  back  the  message  that 
while  the  tribe  was  friendly  the  m^icine- 
men  were  hostile  and  would  probably 
cause  his  death.  So  it  apparently  proved, 
for  nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  his 
fate  or  of  that  of  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz  at 
Tiguex.  Of  Fray  Juan  de  Padilla  it  was 
learned  years  afterward  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  the  Quivira  people  for  attempt- 
ing to  carry  his  ministrations  to  another 
tribe  with  which  they  were  at  war. 

In  1580  three  other  Franciscans,  Rod- 
riguez, Santa  Marfa,  and  Lopez,  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  with  a  small  escort  and 
attempted  to  establish  a  mission  at  the 
same  town  of  Tiguex,  bv  that  time  known 
as  Puaray,  but  were  killed  by  th^Indians 
within  a  few  months  of  their  arrival. 

In  1598  J  uandeOilatewithastrongr  party 
of  100  men,  besides  women  and  children, 
and  7,000  cattle,  entered  the  country  from 
Mexico  and  within  a  few  montlis  had 
re<^eived  the  submission  of  all  the  Pueblo 
trilKJs  as  far  as  the  remote  Hopi  of  Ari- 
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zona,  organizing  a  r^alar  colonization 
and  povernmental  administration  and 
dividing  the  region  into  7  mission  dis- 
tricts in  charge  of  a  force  of  Franciscan 
friars.  In  1617  the  P*ueblo  missions 
counted  11  churches,  with  14,000  "con- 
verts.*' In  1621  there  were  more  than 
16,000  converts,  served  by  27  priests  in 
chargeof  Father  A lonso  Benaviaes*,  whose 
Memorial  is  our  principal  source  of  infor- 
mation for  this  perioa.  Another  distin- 
fuished  name  of  this  epoch  is  that  of 
ather  Geronimo  de  Zarate  Salmeron, 
missionarv,  philologist,  and  historian. 
In  1630  there  were  some  50  priests  serv- 
ing more  than  60,000  Christianized  In- 
dians'in  90  pueblos,  with  26  principal 
misBion  centers  and  churches.  To  this 
period  belong  the  mission  ruins  at  Ab6 
and  Tabira,  or  "Gran  Quivira*'  (one  of 
which  may  be  the  San  Isidro  of  the  lost 
Jumano  tribe),  which  were  abandoned  in 
consequence  ol  Apache  invasions  about 
1675.  The  entire  Pueblo  population  to- 
day numbers  barely  10,000  souls  in  25 
villages. 

About  this  time  we  begin  to  observe 
the  first  signs  of  revolt,  due  partly  to  the 
exactions  of  the  Spanish  military  author- 
ities, but  more,  apparently,  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  Indians,  particularly  the 
medicine-men,  to  their  own  native  cere- 
monies and  religion.  About  the  year 
1650  the  wild  trite?,  known  collectively 
as  Apache,  began  the  series  of  destruc- 
tive raids  which  continued  down  almost 
to  the  present  century.  Increasing  fric- 
tion between  the  missionaries  and  the 
military  administration  prevented  any 
united  effort  to  meet  tne  emergency. 
Missionaries  were  killed  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts and  several  pueblos  were  wiped  out 
by  the  wild  tribes,  until  in  1675,  after  the 
murder  of  several  missionaries  and  civil- 
ians and  the  execution  or  other  punish- 
ment of  the  principals  concerned,  the 
Pueblo  chiefs,  led  by  Pop^  (q.  v. )  of  San 
Juan,  sent  to  the  governor  a  message  de- 
claring that  they  would  kill  all  the  Span- 
iards and  flee  to  the  mountains  before 
they  would  permit  their  medicine-men  to 
be  harmed.  Conditions  rapidly  grew 
worse,  until  it  was  evident  that  a'general 
conspiracy  was  on  foot  and  an  appeal  was 
sent  to  Mexico  by  the  governor  for  re- 
inforcements. Before  help  could  arrive, 
however,  the  storm  broke,  on  August  10, 
1680,  the  historic  Pueblo  revolt,  organ- 
ized and  led  by  Pop^. 

Says  Bancroft  ( Hist.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
1889) :  **  It  was  the  plan  of  the  New  Mexi- 
cans to  utterly  exterminate  the  Spaniards; 
and  in  the  massacre  none  were  sfmred — 
neither  soldier,  priest,  or  settler,  personal 
friend  or  foe,  young  or  old,  man  or 
woman— except  that  a  few  l)eautiful 
women  and  girls  were  kept  as  captives." 


Those  in  the  S.  were  warned  in  time  to 
escape,  but  those  in  the  N. ,  E. ,  and  W.  per- 
ished to  the  number  of  over  400  persons, 
including  21  missionaries  (see  list,  ibid., 
p.  179).  Santa  F^  itself,  with  a  Spanish 
population  of  1,000,  after  a  battle  lasting 
all  day,  was  besieged  nearly  a  week  by 
3,000  Indians,  who  were  finally  driven 
off  by  Gov.  Otermin  in  a  desperate  sortie 
in  which  the  Indians  lost  350  killed. 
The  result  was  the  entire  evacuation  of 
New  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  until  its 
reconquest  by  Vargas  in  1692-94,  when 
most  of  the  missions  were  reestablished. 
The  Pueblo  spirit  was  not  crushed,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  summer  of  1696  there 
was  another  outbreak  by  five  tribes,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  five  missionaries, 
besides  other  Spaniards.  The  rising  was 
soon  subdued,  except  among  the  Hopi, 
who  deferred  submission  until  1700,  but 
only  one  of  their  seven  cr  eight  towns, 
Awatobi,  would  consent  to  receive  mis- 
sionaries again.  For  the  favor  thus 
shown  to  Christians  the  other  Hopi  com- 
bined forces  and  utterly  destroyed  Awa- 
tobi and  killed  many  of  its  people  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  Hopi  did  not 
again  become  a  mission  tribe,  but  in  1742 
more  than  440  Tigua,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Hopi  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolt,  were 
brought  back  and  distributed  among  the 
missions  of  the  Rio  Grande  until  they 
could  be  resettled  in  a  new  town  of  their 
own.     {^e  S(mdia.) 

In  1733  Father  Mirabal  established  a 
mission  among  the  wild  Jicarilla,  on 
Trampas  r.,  a  Tew  leagues  from  Taos,  N. 
Mex.  In  1746  and  1749  attempts  were 
made  to  gather  a  part  of  the  Navaho  into  2 
new  missions  established  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  I^una,  but  the  undertaking  was 
a  failure.  In  the  latter  year  the  number 
of  Christian  Indians  in  New  Mexico,  in- 
cluding the  vicinity  of  El  Paso,  was  re- 
ported to  be  alx)ut  13,000.  By  this  time 
the  territory  had  l)een  organized  as  a 
bishopric,  and  with  the  increase  of  the 
Spanish  i>opulation  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  mission  work  declined.  In 
1780-81  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  carried 
off  so  many  of  the  Christian  Indians  that 
by  order  of  the  governor  the  survivors 
were  the  next  year  concentrated  into  20 
missions,  the  other  stations  l)eing  discon- 
tinued. As  the  Indians  assimilated  with 
the  Spanish  population  the  missions 
gradually  took  on  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary church  establishment^^,  the  Francis- 
cans being  superseded  by  secular  priests. 
The  majority  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of 
to-day,  excepting  thase  of  Hopi  and  Zufti, 
are  at  least  nominal  Christians. 

In  the  more  recent  historic  periq^  work 
has  also  l>een  conducted  at  several  pue- 
blos by  various  Protestant  denominations. 
In  1854  a  Baptist  minister,  Rev.  Samuel 
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Gorman,  began  a  mission  at  Laguna,  N. 
Mex.,  which  was  kept  up  for  several 
years.  In  1894  Rev.  C.  P.  (^oe,  of  the 
same  denomination,  began  a  similar  work 
for  the  Hopi  of  Arizona.  The  MermonUes, 
represented  by  Rev.  11.  R.  Voth,  had  be- 
gun a  year  earlier  at  Oraibi  a  successful 
Avork  amon^  the  Hopi,  which  is  still  car- 
ried on,  bemg  now  in  charge  of  Revs. 
Jacob  Epp  and  John  B.  Frey. 

About  the  year  1876  the  Presbyterians^ 
through  Rev.  John  Menaul,  established  a 
mission  at  Laguna,  the  undertaking  being 
afterward  extended  to  Jemez  and  ZufSi, 
N.  Mex.,  besides  an  industrial  school 
opened  at  Albuquerque  in  1881.  By 
means  of  a  printing  press  operated  at  La- 
guna, with  the  aid  of  Indian  pupils,  sev- 
eral small  devotional  and  reading  books 
have  been  published  by  Menaul  and  Ber- 
covitz,  connected  with  the  mission,  which 
still  continues. 

With  the  exception  of  those  among  the 
Hopi,  before  the  great  revolt,  the  only 
missions  in  Arizona  before  the  transfer  of 
the  territory  to  the  United  States  were 
two  in  number,  viz. :  San  Xavier  del  Bac 
and  San  Miguel  de  Guevavi,  established 
under  Jesuit  auspices  on  the  upper  waters 
of  Santa  Cruz  r.,  among  a  subtribe  of  the 
Pima,  about  1732. 

The  Pima  missions  were  a  northern  ex- 
tension of  the  Jesuit  mission  foundation 
of  northern  Sonora,  Mexico.  The  noted 
German  Jesuit  explorer.  Father  Eusebio 
Kino  (properly  Kiihne),  made  several 
missionary  expeditions  intos.  Arizona  be- 
tween 1692  and  his  death  in  1710,  but  so 
far  as  known  no  regular  stations  were  es- 
tablished until  long  after  his  death,  the 
first  priests  in  charge  in  1732  being  two 
other  Germans,  Father  Felipe  Segesser, 
at  Bac,  and  Father  Juan  Grashoner,  at 
Guevavi.  Besides  the  main  establish- 
ment, several  other  Indian  villages  were 
designated  as  'visitas,*  or  visiting  sta- 
tions. The  Pima  mission  never  flour- 
ished. In  1750  the  tribes  revolted  and 
the  missions  were  plundered,  most  of  the 
missionaries  escaping,  and  by  the  time 
peace  was  restored  the  contest  had  begun 
against  the  Jesuits,  which  resulted  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  order  from  Spanish  ter- 
ritorv  in  1767.  Their  place  was  at  once 
filled  by  the  Franciscans,  but  the  work 
languished  and  steadily  declined  under 
the  attacks  from  the  wild  tribes.  About 
the  year  1780  (luevavi  was  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  Apache  raids,  and  Tuma- 
cacori,  in  the  same  general  region,  was 
made  mission  headquarters.  The  work 
came  to  an  end  by  decree  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government  in  1828,  shortly  after 
the  transfer  of  authority  from  Sj)ain  to 
Mexico. 

California. — As  in  other  parts  of  Span- 
ish America,  the  Catholics  were  the  sole 


mission  workers  in  California  until  within 
a  very  recent  period.  The  most  noted  of 
all  the  Spanish  missions  were  the  Fran- 
ciscan missions  of  California,  whose  story 
is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  history 
and  romance  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
whose  ruins  still  stand  as  the  most  pic- 
turesque landmarks  of  the  region.  Their 
story  has  been  told  so  often  that  we  need 
not  here  go  into  details.  The  first  one 
was  established  in  1769  at  San  Diego, 
near  the  s.  boundary,  by  Father  Junfpero 
Serra  (to  whose  memory  a  monument 
was  erected  at  Monterey  in  1891 ),  who  ad- 
vanced slowly  ijong  the  coast  and  passed 
the  work  on  to  his  successors,  until  in  1828 
there  was  a  chain  of  21  prosperous  mis- 
sions extending  northward  to  beyond 
San  Francisco  l5iy.  The  full  list,  in  the 
order  of  their  establishment,  with  the 
names  of  the  founders  or  superiors  in 
charge  of  the  California  mission  district 
at  the  time,  is  as  follows:  1,  San  Diego  de 
AlcaU  (Serra,  1769);  2,  San  Carlos  Bor- 
romeo  de  Monterey,  alias  Carmel  (Serra, 
1770);  3,  San  Antonio  de  Pddua  (Serra, 
1771,  July);  4,  San  Gabriel  Arcangel 
(Serra,  1771,  Sept.);  6,  San  Luis  Obispo 
ae  Tolosa  (Serra,  1772) ;  6,  San  Francisco 
de  Asis,  alias  Dolores  (Serra,  1776,  Oct.) ; 
7,  San  Juan  Capistrano  (Serra,  1776, 
Nov.);  8,  Santa  Clara  (Serra,  1777);  9, 
San  Buenaventura  (Serra,  1782) ;  10,  Santa 
Barbara  (Palou,  1786);  11,  La  Purfsima 
Concepcion  (Palou,  1787);  12,  Santa 
Cruz  (Palou,  1791,  Sept.);  13,  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  la  Soledad  (Palou,  1791,  Oct. ); 

14,  San  Jos(^   (Lasuen,  1797,  June  11); 

15,  San  Juan  Bautista  (Lasuen,  1797,  June 
24);  16,  San  Miguel  (Lasuen,  1797,  July); 
17,  San  Fernando  Rey  (Lasuen,  1797, 
Sept. ) ;  1 8,  San  Luis  Rey  de  Francia  (Pey  ri, 
1798);  19,  Santa  Inez  (Tapis,  1804);  20, 
San  Rafael  (Payeras,  1817);  21,  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano,  alias  San  Solano  or  Sonoma 
(Sonoma,  1823);  22,  La  Purfsima  Conceiv 
cion,  on  lower  Colorado  r.  (Garces, 
1780);  23,  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de 
Bicuiier,  on  lower  Colorado  r.,  possibly  in 
Lower  California  (Garces,  1780). 

Among  the  many  devoted  workers 
connected  with  the  California  missions 
during  the  65  years  of  their  existence  the 
most  prominent,  after  Serra,  are  Fathers 
Crespi,  Palou,  and  Peyri,  the  last-named 
being  the  founder,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  the  superior,  of  San  Luis  Rey, 
which  shared  with  San  Diego  the  honor 
of  being  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  series.  In  1810  the  neophyte 
population  of  San  Diego  was  1,611,  while 
that  of  San  Luis  Rev  was  1,519. 

The  mission  buildings,  constructed  en- 
tirely by  Indian  labor  under  supervision 
of  the  fathers,  were  imposing  structures 
of  brick  and  stone,  some  of  which  even  in 
their  roofless  condition  have  defied  the 
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decay  of  70  years.  Around  each  mission, 
except  in  the  extreme  n.,  were  groves  of 
palms,  bananas,  oranges,  olives,  and  fi^, 
together  with  extensive  vineyards,  while 
more  than  400,000  cattle  ranged  the  pas- 
tures. Workshops,  schoolrooms,  store- 
rooms, chapels,  dormitories,  and  hospitals 
were  all  provided  for,  and  in  addition  to 
reliffious  instruction  and  ordinary  school 
stuaies,  weaving,  pottery-making,  carpen- 
try, and  every  other  most  useful  trade 
and  occupation  were  taught  to  the  neo- 
phytes, Inesides  the  violin  and  other  in- 
struments to  those  who  displayed  apti- 
tude in  music.  There  were  fixed  hours 
for  prayers  and  work,  with  three  hours 
of  rest  at  noon,  and  dancing  and  other 
amusements  after  supper  and  the  angelus, 
which  was  one  hour  before  sunset.  The 
diet  consisted  of  an  abundance  of  fresh 
beef,  mutton,  wheat  and  corn  bread,  and 
beans,  from  their  own  herds  and  planta- 
tions. From  the  sale  of  the  surplus  were 
bought  clothing,  tobacco,  and  trinkets 
for  the  Indians,  and  the  necessary  church 
supplies.  At  seasonable  intervals  there 
were  outing  excursions  to  allow  the  neo- 
phytes to  visit  their  wilder  relatives  in 
the  hills.  The  missionaries  taught  by 
practical  example  at  the  plow,  the  brick- 
kiln, and  in  the  vineyard.  Duflot  de  Mo- 
fras,  who  made  an  official  tour  of  the  mis- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  French  govern- 
ment shortly  before  their  utter  ruin,  says: 
** Necessity  makes  the  missionaries  indus- 
trious. One  is  struck  with  astonishment 
at  seeing  that  with  such  small  resources, 
generally  without  any  European  work- 
men, and  with  the  aid  of  savage  popula- 
tions whose  intelligence  was  of  the  lowest 
order  and  who  were  often  hostile,  besides 
the  vast  agricultural  culture,  they  have 
been  able  to  execute  such  extensive 
works  of  architecture  and  mechanical 
structures,  such  as  mills,  machinery,  and 
workshops,  besides  bridges,  roads,  and 
canals  for  irrigation.  The  construction 
of  almost  all  these  missions  required  that 
timber,  often  cut  upon  steep  mountains, 
should  be  brought  25  to  80  miles,  and 
that  the  Indians  should  lie  taught  how  to 
make  lime,  cut  stone,  and  mould  bricks. 
This  fact  can  not  be  mistaken — it  was 
not  merely  by  proselytism  that  the  old 
missionaries  succeeded  in  attracting  the 
Indians.  In  the  work  of  their  conver- 
sion, if  religion  was  the  end,  material 
comfort  was  the  means.  The  mission- 
aries had  re-solved  the  great  problem  of 
making  labor  attractive." 

The  Indians  themselves,  of  many  tribes 
and  dialects,  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
warlike  and  tractable,  but  without  native 
energy,  and  probably,  in  their  orij^inal 
condition,  lower  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion and  morahty  than  any  others  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.    Infanti- 


cide prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  even 
the  most  earnest  efforts  of  the  mission- 
aries were  unable  to  stamp  it  out,  the  fact 
showing  how  little  the  new  teaching 
really  affected  the  deeper  instinct  of  the 
savage.  Although  there  were  frequent 
raids  by  the  wild  tribes,  there  was  little 
serious  opposition  to  mission  discipline, 
which  was  supported  when  nece&sary  by 
military  assistance  from  the  nearest  gar- 
rison. Despite  regular  life,  abundance  of 
food,  and  proper  clothing  according  to  the 
season,  the  Indian  withered  away  under 
the  restrictions  of  civilization  supple- 
mented by  epidemic  diseases  introduced 
by  the  military  garrisons  or  the  seal  hunt- 
ers along  the  coast.  The  death  rate  was 
so  enormous  in  spite  of  apparent  material 
advancement  that  it  is  probable  that  the 
former  factor  alOne  would  have  brought 
about  the  extinction  of  the  missions  with- 
in a  few  generations. 

But  all  this  prosperity  at  last  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  recentlv  established 
revolutionary  government  of  Mexico,  and 
in  1833-34  decrees  were  passed  to  "secu- 
larize" the  missions  and  to  expel  the 
missionaries,  who,  an  Spaniards,  were 
hated  by  the  revolutionists.  The  mission 
funds  and  vast  herds  were  confiscated, 
the  lands  were  distributed  to  eager  polit- 
ical adventurers,  and  minor  vandals  com- 
pleted the  work  of  destruction  by  taking 
even  the  tiles  from  the  roofs  and  digging 
up  the  vines  and  fruit  trees  in  the  gar- 
dens. Some  aborti  ve  provision  was  made 
for  the  Indians,  of  which  in  their  help- 
lessness they  were  unable  to  avail  them- 
selves, and  in  a  few  years,  left  without 
their  protectors,  they  fiad  again  scattered 
to  the  mountains  and  swamps  or  sunk 
into  the  lowest  degradation  in  the  new 
mining  towns.  In  1834,  when  the  blow 
came,  the  California  missions  had  30,650 
Indians,  with  424,000  cattle,  62,500 
horses  and  mules;  321,900  sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs;  and  produced  122,500  bushels 
of  wheat  and  corn.  In  1842  there  re- 
mained only  4,450  Indians,  28,220  cattle, 
and  the  rest  in  proportion.  To-day,  ac- 
cording to  official  rei)ort,  there  remain  of 
the  old  Mission  Indians  only  2,855,  whose 
condition  is  a  subject  of  constant  seri- 
ous concern  to  philanthropists. 

Two  other  California  missions  have  a 
briefer  history.  In  1780  the  military 
commander  of  the  Sonora  district  deter- 
mined to  establish  among  the  warlike 
Yuma  two  garrison  posts  with  colony  and 
mission  attachments,  despite  the  protests 
of  the  missionaries  concerned,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  combination  would  be  dis- 
astrous to  their  own  part  of  the  work. 
Two  sites  were  selected,  however,  in  the 
tall  of  the  year  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Col- 
orado— tneone,  La  PurfsimaConcepcion, 
occupying  the  site  of  old  Ft  Yuma,  the 
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other,  San  Pedro y  Pablo  de  Bicufler,  being 
8  or  10  m.  lower  down,  possibly  just  across 
the  present  Mexican  Dorder.  Purfsima 
mission  was  placed  in  charge  of  Father 
Francisco  Garc^s,  the  explorer,  with 
Father  Juan  Barreneche  as  his  assistant, 
while  the  other  was  given  over  to  Fathers 
Diaz  and  Moreno.  The  event  was  as  pre- 
dicted. Within  a  year  the  Yuma  were 
roused  to  hostility  by  the  methods  and 
broken  promises  of  the  military  com- 
mander. In  July,  1781,  both  settlements 
were  attacked  almost  simultaneously,  the 
buildings  plundered  and  burned,  the 
commander  and  every  man  of  the  small 
garrison  killed  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
the  four  missionaries  and  nearly  all  the 
men  of  the  colonies  also  butchered,  and 
the  women  and  several  others  carried  off 
as  captives.  A  subsequent  expedition 
rescued  the  captives  and  buried  the  dead, 
but  the  Yuma  remained  unsubdued  and 
the  colony  undertaking  was  not  renewed. 
(See  CaMornia^  Indians  of;  Mission  In- 
dians of  California. ) 

Alaska. — Alaska  was  discovered  by  the 
Russians  in  1 741  and  remained  a  possession 
of  Russia  until  transferred  to  the  United 
States  in  1 867.  In  1794  regular  missionary 
work  was  begun  among  the  Aleut  on  Ko- 
diak  id.  by  monks  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
(Russian  orthodox)  church,  under  the 
Archimandrite  Joassaf,  with  marked  suc- 
cess among  the  islanders,  but  with  smaller 
result  among  the  more  warlike  tribes  of 
the  mainland.  Within  a  few  years  the 
savage  Aleut  were  transformed  to  civilized 
Christians,  many  of  whom  were  able  to 
read,  write,  and  speak  the  Russian  lan- 

fiiage.  Among  the  pioneer  workers  were 
athers  Juvenal,  murdered  in  1796  by  the 
Eskimo  for  his  opposition  to  polygamy, 
and  the  distinguinhed  John  Veniaminof, 
1823  to  about  1840,  the  historian  and  phi- 
lologist of  the  Alaskan  tribes,  and  author 
of  a  number  of  religious  and  educational 
works  in  the  Aleut  and  Tlingit  languages, 
including  an  Aleut  grammar  and  a  brief 
dictionary.  Fathers  Jacob  Netzvietoff 
and  Elias  Tishnoff  also  have  made  several 
translations  into  the  Aleut  language. 
About  the  time  of  the  transfer  to  tlie 
United  States  the  Christian  natives  num- 
bered 12,000,  served  by  27  priests  and 
deacons,  with  several  schools,  including 
a  seminary  at  Sitka.  Chapels  had  l)een 
established  in  every  important  settlement 
from  Prince  William  id.  to  the  outermost 
of  the  Aleutian  ids.,  a  distance  of  1,800  m., 
besides  other  stations  on  the  Yukon,  Kus- 
kokwim,  and  Nusha^k  rs.,  and  regular 
churches  at  Sitka,  Killisnoo,  and  Juneau. 
In  1902  the  Greek  church  had  18  minis- 
ters at  work  in  Alaska.  (See  Russian  in- 
fluence. ) 

The  first  Protestant  missions  after  the 
transfer  to  the  Unite*!  States  were  begun  by 


the  Presbyterians  in  1877,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Mrs 
A.  R.  McFarland,  with  headquarters  at  Ft 
Wrangell,  where  a  school  had  already 
been  organized  by  some  Christian  Indians 
from  the  Methodist  station  at  Ft  Simp- 
son, Brit.  Col.  Within  the  next  18  years 
some  15  stations  had  been  established 
among  the  Indians  of  the  s.  coast  and 
islands,  besides  two  among  the  Eskimo, 
at  Pt  Barrow  and  on  St  Lawrence  id. 
Among  the  earliest  workers,  besides  those 
already  named,  were  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady, 
Rev.  E.  S.  Willard,  and  Mr  Walter  Stiles, 
The  principal  schools  were  at  Sitka  ( 1878) 
and  Juneau  (1886).  At  Pt  Barrow  a  herd 
of  imported  reindeer  added  to  the  means 
of  subsistence.  The  majority  of  these 
missions  are  still  in  successful  operation. 

The  next  upon  the  ground  were  the 
Catholics^  who  made  their  first  establish- 
ment at  Wrangell  in  1878,  following  with 
others  at  Sitka,  Juneau,  and  Skagway.  In 
1886-87  they  entered  the  Yukon  region, 
with  missions  at  Nulato  on  the  Yukon, 
St  Ignatius  on  the  Kuskokwim,  St  Mary's 
(Akularak),  St  Michael,  Nome,  Kusilvak 
id.,  Nelson  id..  Holy  Cross  (Koserefsky), 
and  others,  the  lar^st  schools  being  thoee 
at  Koserefeky  and  Nulato.  With  fiie  ex- 
ception of  Nulato  all  were  in  Eskimo  ter- 
ritory. In  1903  the  work  was  in  chaiige 
of  12  Jesuita  and  lay  brothers,  assisted  by 
11  sisters  of  St  Anne.  The  Innuit  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  of  Father  Francis 
Bamum  (1901)  ranks  as  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  to  Eskimo  phil- 
ology. 

In  1884  the  Moravians,  pioneer  workers 
among  the  eastern  Eskimo,  sent  a  com- 
mission to  look  over  the  ground  in  Alaska, 
and  as  a  result  a  mission  was  established 
at  Kevinak  among  the  Eskimo  of  Kus- 
kokwim r.  in  the  next  year  by  Revs.  W.  H. 
Weinland  and  J.  H.  Kilbuck,  with  their 
wives.  In  the  same  year  other  stations 
were  established  at  Kolmakof,  on  the 
upper  Kuskokwim,  for  Eskimo  and  In- 
dians together,  and  farther  s.,  at  Carmel, 
on  Nushagak  r.  In  1903  there  were  5 
mission  stotions  in  Eskimo  territory,  in 
chaise  of  13  white  workers,  having  21 
native  assistants,  with  Rev.  Adolf  Stecker 
as  superintendent.  The  reindeer  herd 
numbered  nearly  400. 

In  1886  the  Episconalians  began  work 
with  a  school  at  St  Michael,  on  the  coast 
(Eskimo),  which  was  removed  next  year 
to  Anvik,  on  the  Yukon,  in  charge  of 
Rev.  and  MrsOctavius  Parker  and  Rev. 
J.  H.  Chapman.  In  1890  a  mission 
school  was  started  at  Pt  Hope  (Eskimo), 
under  Dr  J.  B.  Driggs,  and  about  the 
same  time  another  among  the  Tanana 
Indians  in  the  middle  Yukon  vallev,  by 
Rev.  and  Mrs  T.  H.  Canham.  In' 1903 
the  Episcopalians  in  Alaska,  white  and 
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native,  counted  13  churches,  a  boardinjj 
school,  and  7  day  schools,  with  a  total 
working?  force  of  31. 

The  Bapiiais  also  began  work  in  1886 
on  Kodiak  id.,  under  Mr  W.  E.  Roscoe. 
In  1893  a  large  orphanage  was  erected 
on  Wood  id.,  opposite  Kodiak,  by  the 
Woman's  Home  Mission  Society,  its 
sphere  of  influence  now  including  a  great 
part  of  the  Alaska  peninsula  westward 
from  Mt  St  Elias. 

The  MelhodiMSy  beginning  also  in  1886, 
have  now  several  stations  in  s.  b.  Alaska, 
together  with  the  flourishing  Jesse  Lee 
Industrial  Home,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Methodist  Woman's  Home  Mission 
Society,  on  Unalaska  id. 

In  1887  the  Swedish  Evangelical  Union 
of  Sweden,  through  Revs.  Axel  Karlson 
and  Adolf  Lydell,  respectively,  estab- 
lished stations  at  Unalaklik  on  Bering 
sea  (Eskimo)  and  at  Yakutat,  on  the  s. 
coast  among  the  Tlingit  In  1900,  in 
consequence  of  an  epidemic,  an  orphanage 
was  founded  on  Golofnin  bay.  The  civ- 
ilizing and  Christianizing  mf?uence  of 
the  Swedish  mission  is  manifest  over  a 
large  area. 

In  1887  the  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  began  work  on  Douglas  id.,  near 
Juneau,  through  Messrs  E.  W.  Weesner 
and  W^.  H.  Bangham,  chiefly  for  the 
white  population.  In  1892  a  school  was 
opened  among  the  Kake  Indians  of  Kuiu 
and  Kupreanof  ids.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Oregon  meeting,  and  in  1897 
another  mission,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  meeting,  was  established 
among  the  Eskimo  in  Kotzebue  sd.  Here 
also  is  now  a  large  reindeer  herd. 

In  1890  the  CongregatiomdistSj  under 
auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation, established  the  Eskimo  mission 
school  of  Wales,  at  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  on 
Bering  str.,  under  Messrs  W.  T.  Lopp 
and  H.  R.  Thornton,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  afterward  a^assinated  by  some  re- 
bellious pupils.  In  1902  the  school  was 
in  prosperous  condition,  with  more  than 
a  hundred  pupils  and  a  herd  of  about 
1,200  reindeer. 

In  1900  the  Lutherans^  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Norwegian  Evangelifal 
Church,  established  an  orphanage  at  the 
Teller  reindeer  station,  Port  Clarence, 
Bering  str.,  under  Rev.  T.  L.  Brevig,  as- 
sisted by  Mr  A.  Hovick,  the  mift^ionaries 
having  charge  also  of  the  Government 
reindeer  hereis  at  the  place.  It  was  at 
Teller  station  that  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
in  1892,  inaugurated  the  experiment  oif 
introducing  Siberian  reindeer  to  supple- 
ment the  rapidly  diminishing  food  supply 
of  the  natives,  as  tfhe  whale  had  bt»en 
practically  exterminated  from  the  Alaska 
coast.  The  experiment  has  proved  a 
complete  success,  the  original  imported 
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herd  of  53  animals  having  increased  to 
more  than  15,000,  with  promise  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  subsistence  for  the 
Eskimo  as  effectually  as  was  done  by  the 
sheep  introduced  by  the  old  Franciscans 
among  the  Pueblos  and  through  them  the 
Navaho. 

For  Metlakatla,  see  Canada^  West. 

Present  Conditions. — It  may  be  said 
that  at  present  practically  every  tribe 
oflicially  recognized  within  the  United 
States  is  under  the  missionary  ififluence 
of  some  religious  denomination,  workers 
of  several  denominations  frequently  la- 
boring in  the  same  tribe.  The  complete 
withdrawal  of  Government  aid  to  denom- 
inational schools  some  years  ago  for  a 
time  seriously  crippled  the  work  and 
obliged  some  of  the  smaller  bodies  to 
abandon  the  mission  field  entirely.  The 
larger  religious  bodies  have  met  tne  diflS- 
culty  by  special  provision,  notably  in  the 
case  of  the  Catholics,  by  means  of  aid 
affonled  by  the  Preservation  Society,  the 
Marquette  League,  and  by  the  liberality 
of  Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  founder 
of  the  Order  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
for  I  ndian  and  Negro  mission  work.  The 
Catholic  work  is  organized  under  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Inaian 
Missions,  established  in  1874,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington.  The  report  for 
1904  shows  a  total  of  178  Indian  churches 
and  cha[)els  served  by  152  priests;  71 
boarding  and  26  day  schools,  with  109 
teaching  priests,  384  sisters,  and  138  other 
religious  or  secular  teachers  and  school 
assistants.  The  principal  orders  engaged 
are  the  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and  Bene- 
dictines, and  the  sisters  of  the  orders  of 
St  Francis,  St  Anne,  St  Benedict,  St  Jo- 
seph, Mercy,  and  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Of  the  other  leading  denominations  en- 
gaged in  Indian  mission  work  within  the 
United  States  proper,  according  to  the 
oflBcial  Report  *of  the  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  for  1903,  the  Presbyterians 
come  first,  with  101  churches,  69  ordained 
missionaries  and  a  proportionate  force 
of  other  workers,  and  32  schools.  Next 
the  MethodiMSf  with  40  ordained  mission- 
aries, but  with  only  one  school;  Episco- 
palians^ 14  missions,  28  ordained  mis- 
sionaries, and  17  schools;  Baptists^  14 
missions,  15  ordained  missionaries,  and  4 
schools — exclusive  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tists, not  rejx>rted;  Congregationalists 
(American  Missionary  Association),  10 
missions,  12  ordained  missionaries,  and  5 
schools;  Fn>/i(Z«,  10  missions,  15  ordained 
missionaries,  and  1  school;  MennoniteSy  5 
missions,  6  ordained  missionaries,  but  no 
school;  MoravUiw*f  3  missions,  3  ordained 
missionaries,  and  no  school.  Statistics 
for  any  other  denominations,  including 
the  Mormons,  are  not  given.  The  mis- 
sionary work  of  each  denomination  re- 
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pK)rted  is  in  charge  of  a  central  organiza- 
tion. 

Canada,  East;  Newfoundland,  etc. — 
Canada,  being  originally  a  French  posses- 
sion, the  mission  work  for  a  century  and 
*a  half  was  almost  entirely  with  the  Cath- 
olics. Port  Royal,  now  Annapolis,  Nova 
Scotia,  was  founded  in  1605,  and  the  res- 
ident priest,  Father  Fl^che,  divided  his 
attention  between  the  French  settlers  and 
the  neighboring  Micmac.  In  1611  the 
Jesuits*  Fathers  Peter  Biard  and  Ene- 
mond  Masse,  arrived  from  France,  but 
finding  work  among  the  Micmac  made 
difBcult  by  the  opposition  of  the  govern- 
or, they  went  to  the  Abnaki,  among 
whom  they  established  a  mission  on  Mt 
Desert  id.,  Maine,  in  1613.  The  mission 
was  destroyed  in  its  very  beginning  by 
the  English  Captain  Argall  (see  New 
England).  In  1619  work  was  resumed 
among  the  Micmac  and  the  Malecite  of 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  lower 
Quebec  under  the  R6collet  Franciscans 
and  continued  for  at  least  half  a  century. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  R^col- 
lets  was  Father  Chrestien  Le  Clercq,  who, 
while  stationed  at  the  Micmac  mission  of 
Gasp^,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
from  1655  to  about  1665,  mastered  the 
language  and  devised  for  it  a  system  of 
hieroglyphic  writing  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  tribe.  Another  of  the  same  order 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  compile  a 
dictionary  of  a  Canadian  language,  but 
the  work  is  now  lost.  The  eastern  mis- 
sions continued,  under  varying  auspices 
and  fortunes,  until  the  takmg  of  Ix)uis- 
burg.  Nova  Scotia,  by  the  English  in  1745, 
when  all  the  missionaries  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  were  either  deported 
or  comj)elled  to  seek  other  refuge.  In 
theirabsence  the  Ahb6  Maillard.of  Nova 
Scotia,  ministered  for  some  years  to  the 
Micmac  and  the  Malecite,  at  first  in  secret 
and  then  openly  after  the  peace  of  1760. 
To  him  we  owe  a  Micmac  grammar  and 
a  treatise  on  the  customs  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  not  until  within  the  last  centu- 
ry, when  international  and  sectarian  jeal- 
ousies had  largely  passed  away,  that  the 
work  was  resumea,  continuing  without 
interruption  to  the  present  time. 

Work  was  begun  in  1615  bv  the  R^- 
collets  among  the  roving  Afontagnais 
and  Algonkin  of  the  Saguenay,  Ottawa, 
and  lower  St  Lawrence  region.  The 
pioneers  were  Fathers  Dolbeau,  Jamet, 
and  Du  Plessis,  together  with  Father  Le 
Caron  in  the  Huron  field.  In  1636  Dol- 
beau had  extended  his  ministrations  to 
the  outlying  bands  of  the  remote  P^kimo 
of  l^brador.  The  principal  missions  were 
established  at  Tadousac  (Montagnais), 
the  great  trading  resort  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Saguenay;  (ias|>^  (Montagnais  and 
Micmac)  and  Three  Rivers  (Montagnais 


and  Algonkin),  all  in  Quebec  province; 
Miscou,  N.  B.,  for  the  Micmac,  and  on 
Georgian  bay  for  the  Hurons.  In  1625 
the  R^coUets  called  the  Jesuits  to  their 
aid,  and  a  few  years  later  withdrew  en- 
tirely, leaving  the  work  to  be  continoed 
by  the  latter  order.  In  1637  the  Jesuit 
mission  of  St  Joseph  was  founded  by  Le 
Jeune  at  Sillery,  near  Quebec,  and  soon 
became  the  most  important  colony  of  the 
christianized  Montagnais  and  Algonkin. 
In  1646,  at  the  request  of  the  Abnaki, 
Father  Gabriel  Druillettes  was  sent  to 
that  tribe.  In  consequence  of  the  later 
New  England  wars,  large  numbers  of  the 
Abnaki  and  other  more  southerly  tribes 
took  refuge  in  the  Canadian  missions  (^e 
New  England). 

In  1641  Fathers  Charles  Raymbaultand 
Isaac  Jogues,  among  the  Ottawa  bands 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  river  of  that 
name,  accompanied  a  party  to  the  far  W. 
and  discovered  the  great  L.  Superior, 
planting  a  cross  and  preaching  m  the 
camps  about  the  present  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Mich.  In  the  next  year  a  recular  mis- 
sion was  established  among  the  Nipiasing, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.  Other  missions  followed,  con- 
tinuing until  the  dispersion  of  the  Algon- 
kin tribes  by  the  Iroquois  in  1650.  Most 
of  the  fugitives  fled  westward,  roving 
along  the  shores  of  L.  Superior  without 
missionary  attention  until  visited  by 
the  Jesuit  Allouez  in  1667.  Other  names 
connected  with  this  early  Algonkin  mis- 
sion were  those  of  Pijart,  Uarreau,  and 
the  pioneer  explorer  Ren^  Menard.  In 
1657  the  first  Sulpicians  arrived  at  Quebec 
from  France,  and  soon  afterward  began 
work  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  but 
with  principal  attention  to  the  Iroquois 
colonies  on  both  shores  of  L.  Ontario,  at 
Quints  and  Oswegatehie  (see  Neio  York). 
To  this  period  belongs  the  wonderful  ca- 
noe voyage  of  discovery  by  the  two  Sul- 
picians, Galin^e  and  Dollier  de  Casson, 
in  1669-70,  from  Montreal  up  through  the 
great  lakes  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Jesuits  Dablon  and 
Marquette,  and  then  home,  by  way  of 
French  r.,  Nipissing,  and  the  Ottawa."  No 
less  important  was  the  discovery  of  an 
overland  route  from  the  St  Lawrence  to 
Hudson  bay  in  1671-72  by  the  Sieur  St 
Simon,  accompanied  by  the  Jesuit  Charles 
Albanel.  Ascending  the  Saguenay  from 
Tadousac  they  crossed  the  divide,  and 
after  10  months  of  toilsome  travel  finally 
reached  the  bay  near  the  mouth  of  Ru- 
pert r. ,  where  Albanel,  the  first  missionary 
to  penetrate  this  remote  region,  spent 
some  time  preaching  and  baptizing  among 
the  wandering  Maskegon  along  the  shore. 
In  1720  a  number  of  the  christianized 
Iroquois,  with  fragments  of  the  Algonkin 
bands,  after  years  of  shifting  about,  were 
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gathered  into  a  new  mission  settlement 
at  Oka,  or  Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains 
(Lac  des  Deux  Montagnes),  also  known 
under  its  Iroquois  name  of  Canasadaga, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  above 
the  island  of  Montreal.  It  still  exists  as 
one  of  the  principal  Indian  settlements. 

Among  toe  earlier  missionaries  in  this 
region  who  have  made  im{)ortant  con- 
tributions to  Algonquian  philology  may 
be  noted:  Father  Louis  Andr6,  Jesuit, 
who  spent  more  than  40  years  with  the 
Montagnais  and  theAlgonkin,  from  1669, 
leaving  l)ehind  him  a  manuscript  diction- 
ary of  the  Algonkin,  besides  a  great 
body  of  other  material;  Father  Antonio 
Silvy,  Jesuit,  of  the  same  i>eriod,  author 
of  a  manuscript  Montagnais  dictionary; 
Father  Pierre  Laure,  Jesuit,  with  the 
Montagnais,  1720-38,  author  of  a  manu- 
script Montagnais  grammar  and  diction- 
ary, and  other  works;  Father  Jean  Mathe- 
vet,  Sulpician,  at  Oka,  1746  to  1781,  the 
author  of  an  Abnaki  dictionary;  Father 
Vincent  Guichart,  ministering  to  Algon- 
kin and  Iroquois  at  Oka  from  1754  until 
his  death  in  1793,  master  of  both  lan- 
guages and  author  of  a  manuscript  Algon- 
kin grammar;  the  Abb6  Thavenet,  Sul- 
pician, at  Oka,  from  about  1793  to  1815, 
author  of  an  Algonkin  grammar  and 
dictionary  and  other  miscellany,  still 
in  manuscript;  Father  J.  B.  La  Brosse, 
Jesuit,  with  the  Montagnais  and  Malecite, 
1754  to  his  death  in  1782,  author  of  a 
numl)er  of  religious  and  teaching  works 
in  the  Montagnais  language.  Among  the 
most  distin^ished  laborers  within  the 
last  century  m  the  Montagnais,  Algonkin, 
and  Mask egon  territories,  stretching  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  Hudson  bay,  may  be 
named  FathersDurocher(  1829-73),  Garin 
( 1845-57),  Laverlochdre  (1845-51 ),  Lebret 
(1861-69),  Gu^guen  ( 1 864-88 -f),  and 
Provost  (1873-88+ ),  all  of  the  Oblate 
order,  and  each  the  author  of  some  im- 
portant contribution  to  American  philol- 
ogy. Rev.  Charles  Guay  has  given  atten- 
tion to  the  lan^piage  among  the  Micmac 
of  New  Brunswick.  In  recent  years  the 
most  prominent  name  is  that  of  Father 
J.  A.  Cuoq,  Sulpician,  already  noted, 
missionary  at  Oka  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  beginning  in  1847,  master  of  the 
Mohawk  and  Algonkin  languages,  and 
author  of  a  dictionary  of  each,  besides 
numerous  other  important  linguistic 
works. 

According  to  the  official  Canadian  In- 
dian Report  for  1906  the  Catholic  Indians 
of  the  five  eastern  provinces  numbered 
18,064,  including  all  those  of  Prince 
Edwiurd  id.,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Bnms- 
wick,  nearly  all  those  of  Quel)ec,  and 
two-fifths  of  the  Christian  Indians  of 
Ontario.  Every  settlement  of  impor- 
tance had  a  church,  school,  or  visiting 


priest,  the  standard  for  industrv  being 
fair,  for  temperance  good,  and  for  honesty 
and  general  morality  exceptionally  high. 

The  noted  Huron  missions  hold  a  place 
by  themsel  ves.  The  banning  was  made 
by  the  R^ollet,  Joseph  le  Caron,  who 
accompanied  Champlain  on  his  visit  to 
the  Huron  country  in  1615.  The  tribe 
at  that  time  occupied  the  shores  of  Geor- 
gian bay,  Ontario,  and  with  other  incor- 
porated bands  may  have  numbered  10,000 
souls  or  more  (some  estimates  are  much 
higher),  in  from  15  to  30  towns  or  villages, 
several  of  which  were  strongly  palisaded. 
They  were  probably  then  of  strength 
equal  to  that  of  their  hereditary  enemies 
and  finul  destroyers,  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York.  In  more  or  less  close  alliance  with 
the  Hurons  were  the  cognate  Tionontati 
and  Neutrals,  farther  to  the  s.  and  s.  w., 
in  the  peninsula  between  L.  Erie  and  L. 
Huron.  Le  Caron  spent  the  winter  with 
the  Hurons  and  Tionontati,  established 
the  mission  of  St  Gabriel,  made  a  brief 
dictionary  of  the  language,  and  returned 
to  the  French  settlements  in  the  spring. 
The  work  was  continued  for  some  years 
by  other  R^collets,  Gabriel  Sagard,  au- 
thor of  a  Huron  dictionary  and  a  history 
of  the  R^oUet  missions,  and  Nicholas 
Viel,  who  was  murdered  by  an  Indian 
about  1624.  In  1625  the  Jesuits  arrived 
in  Canada  to  assist  the  R^collets,  and  the 
next  year  the  heroic  Jean  de  Br^beuf  and 
another  Jesuit,  with  Father  Joseph  Dal- 
lion,  R^collet,  reached  St  Gabriel.  The 
Neutrals  also  were  now  visited,  but  with- 
out successful  result.  The  work  was 
brought  to  a  temporary  close  by  the 
English  occupancy  of  Canada  in  1629. 

In  1634,  after  the  restoration  of  French 
control,  the  work  was  resumed,  this  time 
by  the  Jesuits  alone,  with  Br^beuf  as 
superior,  assisted  then  or  later  by  Fathers 
Daniel,  (larnier,  Jogues,  and  others  of 
less  note.  The  mission  church  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  was  built  in  1637  at 
Ossossani,  one  of  the  principal  towns; 
St  Joseph  was  established  at  Teanan- 
stayae,  the  capital,  in  the  next  year;  the 
principal  war  chief  of  the  tribe  was  bap- 
tized, and  Christianity  began  to  take  root, 
in  spite  of  the  suspicions  engendered  by 
two  wasting  epidemic  visitations,  for 
which  the  missionaries  were  held  respon- 
sible and  solemnly  condemned  to  death, 
until  the  current  of  opposition  was  turned 
by  Br^beuf's  courageous  bearing.  In 
1639  there  were  4  established  missions 
with  13  priests  working  in  the  Huron 
country  and  visiting  in  the  neighboring 
tribes.  St  Marys,  on  Wye  r.,  had  been 
made  the  general  headquarters.  A  visi- 
tation of  smallpox  again  spread  terror 
through  the  tribe  and  for  a  time  rendered 
the  position  of  the  misnionaries  unsafe. 
In  consequence  of  these  successive  epi- 
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demies  within  a  few  years  several  towns 
had  been  dei)opulated  and  the  tribe  so 
much  weakened  as  to  leave  it  an  easy 
prey  for  the  invading  Iroquois,  whose 
inroads  now  became  more  constant  and 
serious  than  before. 

In  1641  the  Iroquois  invaded  the  Huron 
country  in  force,  killed  many,  and  car- 
ried on  many  others  to  captivity.  In 
1648,  after  a  temporary  truce,  they  re- 
sumed the  war  of  extermination,  wuth 
perhaps  2,000  warriors  well  armed  with 
guns  obtained  from  the  Dutch,  while  the 
Hurons  had  only  bows.  On  July  4  Tea- 
nanstayae,  or  8t  Joseph,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Barrie,  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed, the  missionary.  Father  Anthony 
Daniel,  killed  with  several  hundred  of  his 
flock,  and  about  700  others  were  carried 
off  as  captives.  The  whole  country  was 
ravaged  throughout  the  fall  and  winter, 
and  one  town  after  another  destroyed  or 
abandoned.  On  Mar.  16,  1649,  a  thou- 
sand warriors  attacked  St  Ignatius  town 
and  massacred  practically  the  whole 
population,  after  which  they  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  neighboring  town  of  St 
Louis,  where  the  burning  and  massacre 
were  repeate<l,  and  two  missionaries, 
Brebeuf  and  Father  Gabriel  Lalemant, 
killed  after  hours  of  the  most  horrible 
tortures.  An  attack  on  St  Marys,  where 
Father  Kagueneau  was  stationed,  was  re- 
pulsed, after  which  the  Inxjuois  retired. 

This  was  the  deathblow  to  the  Huron 
nation.  Fifteen  towns  were  abandoned 
and  the  jieople  scattered  in  every  direc- 
tion. Two  whole  town  populations  sub- 
mitted to  the  con(}ueror8  and  removed  in 
a  body  to  the  Senecu  country.  Others 
fled  to  the  Tionontati,  who  were  now  in 
turn  invaded  by  the  Iroquois  and  com- 
pelled, by  burning  and  massacre,  with 
the  killing  of  Fathers  Gamier  and  Cha- 
banel,  to  abandon  their  country  and  flee 
with  the  rest.  Others  took  refuse  on  the 
islands  of  L.  Huron.  Some  joined  the 
Neutrals,  who  soon  after  met  the  same 
fate. 

For  the  next  50  years  the  history  of 
the  confederated  Huron*  and  Tionontati 
remnants  is  a  mere  record  of  flight  from 
pursuing  enemies — the  Iroquois  in  the  E. 
and  the  Sioux  in  the  W.  A  considerable 
lx)dy  which  sought  the  protection  of  the 
French,  after  several  removals  was  finally 
settled  by  Father  M.  J.  Chaumonot  in 
1693  at  (New)  Lorette,  near  Quebec, 
where  their  descendants  still  reside  (see 
Iluroni^;  Ijoreile).  To  Chaumonot  we  owe 
a  standard  grammar  and  dictionary  of 
the  Huron  language,  only  the  first  of 
which  is  yet  j)ubli8he<l.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  1656-57,  two-thirds  of  this  band 
had  bodily  removed  to  the  Iroquois  coun- 
try to  escape  destruction. 


The  other  fugitives,  com  posed  largely  or 
principally  of  Tionontati,  tied  successively 
to  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron;  Macki- 
naw; the  Noquet  ids.  in  Green  bay,  Wis.; 
westward  to  the  Mississippi;  back  to 
Green  bay,  where  they  were  visited  by 
the  Jesuit  Menard  in  1660;  to  Chegoi- 
megon,  near  the  present  Bayfield,  Wis., 
on  the  shore  of  L.  Superior,  where  the 
Jesuit  Allouez  ministered  to  them  for 
several  years;  back,  in  1670,  to  Macki- 
naw, whence  another  party  joined  the 
Inxjuois,  and  finally  down  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  when  that  post  was  founded  in 
1702.  In  1751  a  part  of  these,  under 
Father  de  la  Richard,  settled  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio.  From  this  period  the 
Wyandot,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called, 
took  their  place  as  the  leaSing  tribe  of  the 
Ohio  region  and  the  privileged  lighters 
of  the  confederate  council  tire.  Their 
last  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Peter 
Potier,  died  in  1781,  after  which  they 
were  served  by^occasional  visiting  pricfs^ta 
and  later  by  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Methodists,  until  about  the  period  ol 
their  removal  to  Kansas  in  1842  (see  In- 
terior States) . 

The  work  of  the  Episcopalians  (Angli- 
can Church)  among  the  Iroquois  of  New 
York,  beginning  alx)ut  17(X)  and  continu- 
ing in  Canada  after  the  removal  of  a  large 
part  of  the  confederacy  from  the  United 
States,  has  already  been  noted  (see  Mid- 
dle Atlantic— New  York).  In  1763  Rev. 
Thomas  Wood  of  Nova  Scotia,  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  Abl)^  Mail- 
lard  and  obtained  the  use  of  his  Micmac 
manuscript,  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  language,  dividing  his  ministra- 
tions thenceforth  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites  until  his  death  in  1778.  He 
preached  in  the  native  tongue,  in  which 
he  produced  several  religious  translations. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  work 
recorded  for  this  denomination  in  this 
part  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  oflScial 
Canadian  Indian  Report  for  1906  no  In- 
dians are  enumerated  under  this  heading 
in  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  or  Prince  Edward  id.  In 
Quebec  province  the  same  report  gives 
this  denomination  1 19  Indians,  including 
60  Abnaki  at  St  Francis  and  48  Montagn- 
ais  at  Lake  St  John. 

In  Ontario  province,  besides  the  work 
already  noted  among  the  Iroquois,  active 
and  successful  missionary  effort  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  Episcopalians  among 
the  various  Chippewa  bands  and  others 
since  about  1830.  One  of  the  principal 
stations  is  that  at  (warden  River,  opposite 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  begun  in  1835  by  R:ev. 
Mr  McMurray,  who  was  succ^eeded  a  few 
years  later  by  Rev.  F.  A.  O'Meara,  after- 
ward stationed   on  Manitoulin  id.,  and 
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later  at  Port  Hope  on  L.  Ontario.  Be- 
sides building  up  a  flourishing  school, 
Mr  0*Meara  found  time  to  translate  into 
the  native  language  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  considerable  portions  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  hymns,  the  last  in  cooperation 
with  the  Rev.  Peter  Jacobs.  He  died 
about  1870.  Of  the  more  recent  period 
the  most  noted  worker  is  Rev.  E.  I<.  Wil- 
son, who  began  his  labors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church  Mission  Society 
in  1868.  To  his  efforts  the  Indians  owe 
the  Shingwauk  and  Wawanosh  homes  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  Ontario,  where  some  60 
or  80  children  are  cared  for,  eilucated, 
and  taught  the  rudiments  of  trades  and 
simple  industries.  A  school  journal, 
set  up  and  printed  by  the  Indian  boys, 
has  also  been  conducted  at  intervals, 
under  various  titles,  for  nearly  30  years. 
Mr  Wilson  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Indian  writings,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  probably  a  'Manual  of  the 
Ojibway  Language,'  for  the  use  of  mis- 
sion workers. 

In  1835  a  mission  was  established  also 
on  Thames  r.,  among  the  Munsee,  a  rem- 
nant of  those  Delaware  refugees  from  the 
United  States  who  for  so  many  years  of 
the  colonial  period  had  l)een  the  object  of 
Moravian  care  (see  Middle  Atlantic  States). 
One  of  the  pioneer  workers.  Rev.  Mr 
Flood,  translated  the  church  liturgy  into 
the  language  of  the  tribe. 

Of  17,498  Christian  Indians  officially 
reported  in  1906  in  Ontario  province, 
5,253,  or  not  quite  one-third,  are  credited 
to  the  Episcopal  or  Anglican  church,  in- 
cluding— Iroquois  in  various  bands,  3,073; 
"Chippewas  of  the  Thames,"  593;  **Ojib- 
bewas  of  L.  Superior,"  554;  **Chippewas 
and  Saulteaux  of  Treaty  No.  3"  (Mani- 
toba border),  709;  "Munsees  of  the 
Thames"  (originally  Moravian  converts 
from  the  United  States;  see  Middle  Atlantic 
Slates),  154;  **Oiibl>ewas  and  Ottawas  of 
Manitoulin  and  Cockburn  ids.,"  169; 
Potawatomi  of  Walpole  id.,  79;  and  one 
or  two  smaller  groups. 

The  work  among  the  Eskimo  of  the 
Labrador  coast — officially  a  part  of  New- 
foundland— is  conducted  b>[  the  Mora- 
vians. In  1752  a  reconnoitering  mission- 
ary party  landed  near  the  present  Hope- 
dale,  but  was  attacked  by  the  natives, 
who  killed  Brother  J.  C.  Ehrhardt  and  5 
sailors,  whereupon  the  survivors  returned 
home  and  the  attempt  for  a  time  was 
abandoned.  One  or  two  other  exploring 
trips  were  made  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  in  1769  permission  to  establish  mis- 
sions on  the  Labrador  coa'^t  was  formally 
asked  by  the  Moravians  and  granted  by 
the  British  government.  In  1771  the 
first  mission  was  begun  at  Nain,  appar- 


ently by  Brother  Jens  Haven.  It  is  now 
the  chief  settlement  on  the  Labrador 
coast.  In  1776  Okak  was  established  by 
Brother  Paul  Layritz,  followed  by  Hope- 
dalein  1782,  and  Hebron  in  1830.  To  these 
have  more  recently  been  added  Zoar  and 
Ramah.  The  efforts  of  the  missionaries 
have  been  most  successful,  the  wander- 
ing Eskimo  having  been  gathered  into 
permanent  settlements,  in  each  of  which 
are  a  church,  store,  mission  residence,  and 
workshops,  with  dwelling  houses  on  the 
model  of  the  native  i^lu.  Besides  receiv- 
ing religious  instruction,  the  natives  are 
taught  the  simple  mechanical  arts,  but  to 
guard  against  their  innate  improvidence, 
the  missionaries  have  found  it  necessary 
to  introduce  the  communal  system,  by  tak- 
ing charge  of  all  food  supplies  to  distribute 
at  their  own  discretion.  All  the  missions 
are  still  in  flourishing  oi)erati()n,  having 
now  under  their  influence  about  1,200  of 
the  estimated  1,500  Eskimo  along  a  coast 
of  about  500  m.  in  length.  The  total 
number  of  mission  workers  is  about  30 
(see  Hind,  Labrador  Peninsula.) 

To  these  Moravian  workers  we  owe  a 
voluminous  body  of  Eskimo  literature — 
grammars,  dictionaries,  scriptural  trans- 
lations, hymns,  and  miscellaneous  pub- 
lications. Among  the  prominent  names 
are  those  of  Bourquin,  about  1880,  author 
of  a  grammar  and  a  Bible  history;  Burg- 
hard  t,  gospel  translations,  1813;  Erd- 
mann,  missionary  from  1834  to  1872,  a 
dictionary  and  other  works;  Freitag,  a 
manuscript  grammar,  1839;  and  Kohl- 
meister,  St  John's  Gospel,  1810.  The 
majority  of  these  Moravian  publications 
were  issued  anonymously. 

In  1820  the  Wesley  an  Methodists,  through 
Rev.  Alvin  Torry,  began  work  among  the 
immigrant  Iro<|uois  of  the  Ontario  reser- 
vations, which  was  carried  on  with  not- 
able success  for  a  long  term  of  years  by 
Rev.  William  Case.  In  1823  Mr  Case  ex- 
tended his  lalx)r8tothe  Missisauga,  a  band 
of  the  Chipi)ewa  n.  of  L.  Ontario.  The 
most  important  immediate  result  was  the 
conversion  of  Peter  Jones  (Kahkewakuo- 
naby),  a  half-breed,  who  was  afterward 
ordained,  and  became  the  principal  mis- 
sionary among  his  peonle  and  the  more 
remote  Chippewa  bands  until  his  death 
in  1856.  He  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  hymns  in  his  native  language 
and  also  a  small  'History  of  the  Ojeb- 
way  Indians.'  Another  noted  mission- 
ary convert  of  this  |)erio(l  was  Shawun- 
dais,  or  John  Sunday.  Another  native 
worker  of  a  somewhat  later  period  was 
Rev.  Henry  Steinhauer,  Chipi>ewa,  after- 
ward known  as  a  missionary  to  the  Cree. 
Still  another  pioneer  lalwrer  in  the  same 
region  was  Rev.  James  Evans,  afterward 
also  missionary  to  the  Cre<»  and  inventor 
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of  a  Cree  syllabary.  Contemporary  with 
the  transfer  of  Evans  and  Steinhaner  to 
the  Cree  in  1840,  Rev.  George  Barnley  was 
sent  to  establish  a  mission  at  Moose  Fac- 
tory, James  bay,  which,  however,  was 
soon  after  abandoned.  Beginning  in  1851 
Rev.  G.  M.  McDougall  established  Meth- 
odist mission  stations  among  the  Chip- 
pewa along  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Superior, 
at  Garden  River  and  elsewhere,  but  after- 
ward transferred  his  operations  also  to 
Cree  territory.  In  1861-^2  Rev.  Thomas 
Hurl  hurt,  already  a  veteran  worker,  and 
considered  the  most  competent  Chippewa 
linguist  in  the  Methodist  mission,  con- 
ducted a  monthly  journal, '  Petaubun,*  in 
the  language,  at  the  Samia  station. 

According  to  the  official  Canadian  In- 
dian Report  for  1906,  the  Methodist  In- 
dians of  E.  Canada  numbered  4,557  in  On- 
tario and  505  in  Quebec,  a  total  of  5,062, 
none  being  reported  for  the  other  eastern 
provinces.  Those  in  Ontario  included 
neariy  all  of  the  "Chippewas  of  the 
Thames,"  "  Mississaguas,*'  and  **Iro- 
Quois  and  Algonquins  of  Watha,**  all  of 
tne  348  '*  Moravians  of  the  Thames,"  and 
a  considerable  percent^e  of  the  *'Six 
Nations  "  on  Grand  r.  Those  in  Quebec 
province  are  chiefly  Iroquois  of  the  Oka, 
St  Regis,  and  Caughnawaga  settlements. 

Of  other  denominations,  the  same  offi- 
cial report  enumerates  1,020  Baptists  in 
Ontario,  almost  entirely  among  the  Six 
Nations  on  Grand  r.,  with  99  Congrega- 
tionalistSf  17  PresbyterianSy  and  a  total  of 
370  of  all  other  denominations  not  pre- 
viously noted.  In  the  other  eastern  prov- 
inces— Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  id.— there  is 
no  representation. 

The  work  of  Rev.  Silas  T.  Rand  among 
the  Micmac  of  Nova  Scotia  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself.  Educated  in  a  Baptist 
seminary,  he  became  a  minister,  but 
afterward  left  that  denomination  to  be- 
come an  independent  worker.  His  at- 
tention having  been  drawn  to  the  neg- 
lected condition  of  the  Indians,  he  began 
the  study  of  the  Micmac  language,  and 
in  1849  succeeded  in  organizing  a  mis- 
sionary society  for  their  special  instruc- 
tion. Under  its  auspices  until  its  disso- 
lution in  1865,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1889,  he  gave  his  whole 
effort  to  the  teaching  of  the  Micmac  and 
to  the  study  of  their  language  and  tradi- 
tions. He  18  the  author  of  a  Micmac  dic- 
tionary and  of  a  collection  of  tribal  myths 
as  well  as  of  numerous  minor  works,  re- 
ligious and  miscellaneous. 

Canada,  Central  (Manitoba,  Assini- 
boia,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  s.  Kee- 
watin). — In  the  great  plains  region 
stretching  from  Hudson  bay  southwest- 
ward  to  the  Rocky  mts.,  the  former  bat- 


tle ground  of  Cree,  Aseiniboin,  and  Black- 
feet,  the  CMholics  were  again  the  pio- 
neers, antedating  all  others  l^y  a  full  cen- 
tury. According  to  Brvcet,  **the  first 
heralds  of  the  cross'*  within  thfa  area 
were  the  French  Jesuits  accompanying 
Verendrye,  who  in  the  years  1731-1741 
explored  the  whole  territory  from  Mack- 
inaw to  the  upper  Missouri  and  the  Sas- 
katchewan, establishing  trading  poets 
and  making  alliances  with  the  Indian 
tribes  for  the  French  government 
Among  these  missionaries  the  principal 
were  fathers  Nicholas  Gonnor,  who  had 
labored  amon^  the  Sioux  as  early  as  1 727; 
Charles  Mesaiger,  and  Jean  Aolneac, 
killed  by  the  same  tribe  in  1736.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  during  this  period  to 
form  permanent  mission  settlements. 

Then  follows  a  long  hiatus  until  after 
the  establishment  of  the  Red  River  col- 
ony in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
by  Lord  Selkirk,  who  in  1816  brought 
out  from  eastern  Canada  Fathers  S^\^Te 
Dumoulin  and  Joseph  Provencher,  to 
minister  both  to  the  colonists  and  to  the 
Indian  and  mixed-blood  population  ol 
the  Winnipeg  country.  In  1822  Father 
Provencher  was  made  bishop,  with  ju- 
risdiction over  all  of  Ruperts  land  and 
the  Northwest  territories,  and  carried  on 
the  work  of  systematic  mission  oi^ganiza- 
tion  throughout  the  whole  vast  r^on 
until  his  death  in  1853,  when  the  noted 
Oblate  missionary.  Father  Alexandre 
Tach^,  who  had  come  out  in  1845,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  dignity,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued for  many  years. 

The  Catholic  work  in  this  central  re- 
gion has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  the 
Oblates,  assisted  by  the  Gray  Nuns. '  The 
first  permanent  mission  was  St  Bonilace, 
established  at  the  site  of  the  present  Win- 
nipeg by  Provencher  and  Dumoulin  in 
1816.  St  Paul  mission  on  the  Assiniboin 
later  became  the  headquarters  of  the  noted 
Father  George  Belcourt,  who  gave  most 
of  his  attention  to  the  Saulteux  (Chip- 
pewa of  Saskatchewan  r^ion),  and  who 
from  1831  to  1849  covered  in  his  work  a 
territory  stretching  over  a  thousand  miles 
from  E.  to  w.  For  his  8er\'ices  in  pre- 
venting a  serious  uprising  in  1833  he  was 
pensioned  both  by  the  Government  and 
by  the  Hudson's  bay  Co.  He  is  tiie  au- 
thor of  a  grammatic  treatise  and  of  a 
manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Saulteur 
(Chippewa)  language,  as  well  as  of  some 
minor  Indian  writings. 

In  the  Cree  field  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  those  of  Fathers  Albert  La- 
combe  (1848-90),  Alexandre  Tach^ 
(1845-90),  Jean  B.  Thibault  (ca.  1855- 
70),  Valentin  V^grdville  (1852-90),  and 
fimile  Petitot  (1862-82),  all  of  the  Ob- 
late order,  and  each,  besides  his  religious 
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work,  the  author  of  important  contribu- 
tions to  philology.  To  Father  Lacom be, 
who  founded  two  missions  among  the 
Cree  of  the  upper  North  Saskatchewan 
and  spent  also  much  time  with  the 
Blackfeet,  we  owe,  besides  several  reli- 
gious and  text-book  translations,  a  manu- 
script Blackfoot  dictionary  and  a  monu- 
mental grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Cree  language.  Father  V^j?r^ville  la- 
bored among  Cree,  Assiniboin,  and  the 
remote  northern  Chipewyan,  founded  five 
missions,  and  composed  a  manuscript 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  monograph  of 
the  Cree  language.  Father  Petitofs  im- 
portant work  among  the  Cree  has  been 
overshadowed  by  his  later  great  work 
among  the  remote  Athapascans  and  Es- 
kimo, which  will  l)e  noted  hereafter. 
Among  the  Blackfeet  the  most  promi- 
nent name  is  that  of  Father  6mile  Legal, 
Oblate  (1881-90),  author  of  several  Tin- 
gruistic  and  ethnologic  studies  of  the  tribe, 
all  in  manuscript. 

Episcopalian  work  in  the  central  region 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  b^^n  with 
the  arrival  of  Rev.  John  West,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  England  in  1820  as  chaplain  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Co's  establishment 
of  Ft  Garry  (Winnipeg),  on  Red  r.  In 
the  three  years  of  his  ministrations,  be- 
sides giving  attention  to  the  white  resi- 
dents, he  made  missionary  journeys 
among  the  Cree  and  others  for  a  distance 
of  500  m.  to  the  w.  He  was  followed  by 
Rev.  David  Jones  in  1823,  by  Rev.  Wm. 
Cochrane  in  1825,  Rev.  A.  Cowley  m 
1841,  and  Rev.  R.  James  in  1846,  by 
whom,  together,  the  tribes  farther  to  the 
s.  were  visited  and  brought  within  mis- 
sion influence.  In  1840  a  Cree  mission 
at  The  Pas,  on  the  lower  Saskatchewan, 
was  organized  by  Henry  Budd,  a  native 
convert,  and  in  1846  other  stations  were 
established  among  the  same  tribe  at  I^ac 
la  Ronge  and  Lac  la  Crosse,  by  James 
Settee  and  James  Beardy  respectively, 
also  native  converts.  In  1838  a  large 
bequest  for  Indian  miasions  within  Ru- 
pert's Land,  as  the  territory  was  then 
known,  had  been  made  by  Mr  James 
Leith,  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
and  generously  increased  soon  after  by 
the  company  itself.  With  the  assist- 
ance ana  the  active  effort  of  four  mis- 
sionary societies  of  the  church,  the  work 
?rew  so  that  in  1849  the  territory  was 
erected  into  a  bishopric,  and  on  the 
transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.,  to  the  Canadian  government 
in  1870  there  were  15  Episcopal  mis- 
sionaries laboring  at  the  various  stations 
in  the  regions  stretching  from  Hudson 
bay  to  the  upper  Saskatchewan,  the  most 
Important  peing  those  at  York  Factory 


(Keewatin),  Cumberland, 'and  Carlton 
(Saskatchewan). 

Among  the  most  noted  of  those  in  the 
Cree  country  may  be  mentioned  in  chron- 
ologic order,  Rev.  Archdeacon  James 
Hunter  and  his  wife  (1844-55),  joint  or 
separate  authors  of  a  number  of  transla- 
tions, including  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  hymns,  gospel  extracts,  etc.,  and  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  Cree  language; 
Bishop  John  Horden  (1851-90),  of  Moose 
Factory,  York  Factory,  and  Ft  Churchill 
stations,  self-taught  printer  and  binder, 
master  of  the  language,  and  author  of  a 
number  of  gospKjis,  prayer,  and  hymn 
translations;  Bishop  William  Bompas 
( 1 865-90 ) ,  best  known  for  his  work  among 
the  more  northern  Athapascan  tribes; 
Rev.  W.  W.  Kirkbv  (1852-79),  author  of 
a  Cree  'Manual  of  Prayer  and  Praise,* 
but  also  best  known  for  his  Athapascan 
work;  Rev.  John  Mackay,  author  of  sev- 
eral religious  translations  and  of  a  manu- 
script grammar;  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Watkins, 
author  of  a  standard  dictionary.  Among 
the  Blackfeet,  Rev:  J.  W.  Tims,  who  be- 
gan his  work  in  1883,  is  a  reco^ized 
authority  on  the  language,  of  which  he 
has  published  a  grammar  and  dictionary 
and  a  gospel  translation. 

Methodist  ( Weeleyan)  effort  in  the  Cree 
and  adjacent  territories  began  in  1840. 
In  that  year  Rev.  James  Evans  and  his 
Indian  assistant.  Rev.  Henry  Steinhauer, 
both  already  noted  in  connection  with 
previous  work  in  Ontario,  were  selected  for 
the  western  mission,  and  set  out  together 
for  Norway  House,  a  Hudson's  Bay  Co's 

g)8t  at  the  N.  end  of  L.  Winnipeg, 
vans  went  on  without  stop  to  his  des- 
tination, but  Steinhauer  halted  at  Lac 
la  Pluie  (now  Rainy  Lake)  to  act  as  inter- 
preter to  Rev.  William  Mason,  who  had 
just  reached  that  spot,  having  been  sent 
out  under  the  same  auspices,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society  of  England,  by 
arrangement  with  the  Canadian  body. 
The  joint  control  continued  until  1855, 
when  the  Canadian  Methodists  assumed 
full  charge.  Mr  Evans  had  been  ap- 
pointe<l  superintendent  of  Methodist  work 
for  the  whole  region,  and  after  establish- 
ing Rossvi  lie  mission,  near  Norway  House, 
as  his  central  station,  spent  the  next  six 
years  until  his  health  failed,  in  travers- 
ing the  long  distances,  founding  several 
missions,  mastering  the  Cree  language, 
and  devising  for  it  a  syllabary,  which  has 
ever  since  been  in  successful  use  for  all 
literary  purposes  in  the  tribe.  His  first 
printing  in  the  syllabary  was  done  upon 
a  press  of  his  own  making,  with  types 
cast  from  the  sheet-lead  lining  of  tea 
boxes  and  cut  into  final  shape  with  a 
jackknife.  In  this  primitive  lashion  he 
printed  many  copies  of  the  syllabary  for 
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distribution  among  the  wandering  bands, 
besides  hymn  collections  and  scripture 
translations.  **By  means  of  this  sylla- 
bary a  clever  Indian  can  memorize  in^n 
hour  or  two  all  the  characters,  and  in  two 
or  three  days  read  the  Bible  or  any  other 
book  in  his  own  language"  (MacLean). 
In  later  years,  the  credit  for  this  invention 
was  unsucceasfully  claimed  by  some  for 
Rev.  William  Mason.  Rossville  for  years 
continued  to  be  the  principal  and  most 
prosperous  of  all  the  Methodist  missions 
m  the  central  region. 

Rev.  William  Mason  remained  at  Rainy 
Lake  until  that  station  was  temporarily 
discontinued  in  1844;  he  was  then  sent  to 
Rossville  (Norway  House),  where  he  was 
stationed  until  1854,  when  the  mission 
was  abandoned  by  the  Wesleyans.  He 
then  attached  himself  to  the  Episcopal 
church,  with  which  he  had  formerly  been 
connected,  and  was  ordained  in  the  same 
year,  laboring  thereafter  at  York  Factory 
on  Hudson  bay  until  hia  final  return  to 
England  in  1870,  with  the  exception  of  4 
years  spent  in  that  country  supervising 
the  publication  of  his  great  Bible  trans- 
lation in  the  Cree  language,  printed  in 
1861.  This,  with  several  other  Scripture 
and  hymn  translations,  excepting  a  Gos- 
pel 01  St  John,  was  issued  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  In  his  earlier  linguistic 
(Methodist)  work  he  was  aided  by  Rev. 
Mr  Steinhauer  and  John  Sinclair,  a  half- 
breed,  but  in  all  his  later  work,  espe- 
cially in  the  Bible  translation,  he  had  the 
constant  assistance  of  his  wife,  the  edu- 
cated half-breed  daughter  of  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  officer.  Rev.  Mr  Steinhauer, 
after  some  years  with  Mr  Mason,  joined 
Mr  Evans  at  Norway  House  as  teacher 
and  interpreter.  He  afterward  filled 
stations  at  Oxford  House  (Jackson  bay), 
York  Factory,  Lac  la  Biche,  White 
Fish  Lake,  Victona,  and  other  remote 
points,  for  a  term  of  more  than  40  years, 
making  a  record  as  "one  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  successful  of  our  native  Indian 
missionaries"  (Young).  Among  later 
Methodist  workers  with  the  Cree  may  be 
mentioned  Rev.  John  McDougall,  one  of 
the  founders  of  Victoria  station,  Alberta, 
in  1862,  and  Rev.  Ervin  (ilass,  about  1880, 
author  of  several  primary  instruction 
books  and  charts  m  the  syllabary. 

At  the  same  time  (1840)  that  Evans 
and  Mason  were  sent  to  the  Cree,  Rev. 
Robert  T.  Rundle  was  sent,  by  the  same 
authority,  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  more  remote  Blackfeet  and  Assiniboin 
(*'Stonies")  of  the  upper  Saskatchewan 
region.  Visiting  stations  were  selected 
where  frequent  services  were  conducted 
by  Rundle,  b}^  Rev.  Thomas  Woolsey, 
who  came  out  in  1855,  and  by  others,  but 
no  regular  mission  was  established  until 


begun  by  Rev.  George  M.  McDougall  at 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  m  1871.  In  1873  he 
founded  another  mission  on  Bow  r.,  Al- 
berta, among  theStonies  (western  Assini- 
boin),  and  continued  to  divide  attention 
between  the  two  tribes  until  his  accidental 
death  2  years  later.  Other  stations  were 
established  later  at  Ft  MacLeod  and  Mor- 
le^,  in  the  same  territory.  The  most  distin- 
guished worker  of  this  denomination 
among  the  Blackfeet  is  Rev.  John  Mac- 
Lean  (1880-89),  author  of  a  manuscript 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language, 
several  minor  linguistic  papers,  'The 
Indians:  Their  Manners  and  Customs' 
(1889),    and    'Canadian    Savage    Folk' 


Presbyterian  mission  work  was  inaugu- 
rated in  1866  by  the  Rev.  James  Nistet, 
among  the  Cree,  at  Prince  Albert  mission 
on  the  Saskatchewan.  No  data  are  at 
hand  as  to  the  work  of  the  denomination 
in  this  region,  but  it  is  credited  in  the 
official  report  with  nearly  a  thousand 
Indian  communicants,  chiefly  among  the 
Sioux  and  the  Assiniboin,  many  of  the 
latter  being  immigrants  from  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Indian  Re- 
port for  1906,  the  Indians  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  the  North- 
west Territories,  classified  under  treaties 
1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  designated  as  Chip- 

S3wa,  Cree,  Saulteaux,  Sioux,  Assiniboin, 
lackfeet.  Bloods,  Piegan,  Sarcee,  Stonies, 
and  Chipewyan,  are  credited  as  follows: 
Catholic,  5,633;  Anglican  (Episcopal), 
4,789;  Methodist,  3,199;  Presbyterian, 
1,073;  Baptist,  83;  all  other  denomina- 
tions, 80;  pagan,  5,324.  Some  3,308  re- 
mote northern  Cree,  under  Treaty  No.  8, 
and  165  non- treaty  Indians  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate. 

Canad.x,  British  Columbia  (including 
Vancouver  id.  and  Metlakatla). — The 
earliest  missionary  entrance  into  British 
Columbia  was  made  by  the  (Mtholic$  in 
1839.  In  1838  the  secular  priests  Demers 
and  Blanchet  (afterward  archbishop) 
had  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver,  Washing- 
ton, as  already  noted  (see  (hlumhia  Re- 
gion) ,  to  minister  to  the  employees  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Co.  In  the  next  year  an 
Indian  mission  was  organized  at  Ck>wlitz, 
with  visiting  stations  along  the  shores  of 
Puget  sd. ,  and  Father  Demers  made  a  tour 
of  the  upper  Columbia  as  far  as  the  Okin- 
agan  in  British  Columbia,  preaching,  bap- 
tizing,and  givinginstruction  by  means  ota 
pictograph  device  of  Father  Blanch et's  in- 
vention, known  as  the  *' Catholic  ladder." 
Copies  of  this  * 'ladder"  were  carried  by 
visiting  Indians  to  the  more  remote  tribes 
and  prepared  the  way  for  later  effort.  A 
second  journey  over  the  same  route  was 
made  by  Father  Demers  in  thenext  year, 
and  in  1841  he  preached  for  the  first  time 
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to  a  great  gatherine  of  the  tribes  on  lower 
Fraser  r.  In  the  following  vear,  1842,  by 
arrangement  with  the  local  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.  officers,  he  accompanied  the  annual 
supply  caravan  on  its  return  from  Ft 
Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia,  to  the  re- 
mote northern  posts.  On  this  trip,  as- 
cending the  Columbia  and  passing  over 
to  the  Fraser,  he  visited  successively  the 
Okinagan,  Kamloops,  Shuswap, '  and 
Takulli  or  Carriers,  before  arriving  at 
their  destination  at  Ft  St  James  on  Stuart 
lake.  Return  was  made  in  the  following 
spring,  and  on  descending  the  Fraser  he 
found  that  the  Shuswap  had  already 
erected  a  chapel. 

In  the  meantime  de  Smet  and  the  Jes- 
uits had  arrived  (see  Colurnbia  Region  and 
Interior  States— Flatheads)  in  the  Colum- 
bia region,  and  between  1841  and  1844 
had  ^tablished  a  chain  of  missions 
throughout  the  territory,  including  three 
in  British  Columbia,  among  the  Kute- 
nai,  Shuswap,  and  Okinagan.  De  Smet 
himself  extended  his  visitations  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Athabasca,  while  in 
1845-47  Father  John  Nobili,  laboring 
among  the  upper  tribes,  penetrated  to  the 
Babines  on  the  lake  of  that  name.  In 
1847  there  were  seven  chapels  or  mission 
stations  in  British  Columbia,  the  north- 
ernmost being  that  among  the  Carriers, 
at  Stuart  Lake.  In  1843  the  first  Hudson 
Bay  post  had  been  established  on  Van- 
couver id.  at  Camosun,  now  Victoria, 
and  the  beginning  of  missionary  work 
among  the  Songish  and  the  Cowichan  was 
made  by  the  secular  priest,  Father  John 
Bolduc,  already  well  known  among  the 
Sound  tribes,  who  had  for  this  reason 
been  brought  over  by  the  officers  in 
charge  to  assist  in  winning  the  good  will 
of  their  Indian  neighbors. 

The  Jesuit  prosperity  was  short  lived. 
Owing  to  difficulty  ot  communication  and 
pressing  need  in  other  fields,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon  the  British  Co- 
lumbia missions,  except  for  an  occasional 
visiting  priest,  until  the  work  was  regu- 
larly taken  up  by  the  Oblates  in  1865  by 
the  establishment  of  St  Josei>h  mission 
near  Williams  lake,  on  the  upi)er  Fraser, 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  McCtuckin,  first  missionary 
to  the  Tsilkotin  tribe.  Within  the  next 
few  years  he  extendetl  his  ministrations 
to  the  remoter  Sekani  and  Skeena.  In 
1873  the  Stuart  Lake  mission  was  reestab- 
lished by  Fathers  Lejac(|  and  Blanchet, 
and  in  1885  was  placed  in  charge  of  Father 
A.  G.  Morice,  Oblate,  the  distinguished 
ethnologist  and  author,  who  had  already 
mastered  the  Tsilkotin  language  in  three 
years'  labor  in  the  tribe.  Aside  from  his 
missionary  labor  proper,  which  still  con- 
tinues, he  is  perhaps  best  known  as  the 
inventor  of  the  DtMi<'»  syllabary,  by  means 
of  which  nearly  all  the  Canadian  Indians 


of  the  great  Athapascan  stock  are  now 
able  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  lan- 

fu&^.  His  other  works  include  a  Tsil- 
otm  dictionary,  a  Carrier  grammar,  nu- 
merous religious  and  miscellaneous  trans- 
lations, an  Indian  journal,  scientific 
papers,  *  Notes  on  the  Western  D^n^s' 
(1893),  and  a  'Historj'  of  the  Northern 
Interior  of  British  Columbia'  (1904). 
Father  J.  M.  Le  Jeune,  of  the  same  order, 
stationed  among  the  Thompson  River 
and  Shuswap  Indians  since  1880,  is  also 
noted  as  the  inventor  of  a  successful 
shorthand  system,  by  means  of  which 
those  and  other  cognate  tribes  are  now 
able  to  read  in  their  own  languages.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  religious 
and  text  books  in  the  same  languages  and 
editor  of  a  weel^ly  Indian  journal,  the 
*  Kamloops  Wawa,'  all  of  which  are 
printed  on  a  copying  press  in  his  own 
stenographic  characters.  Another  dis- 
tinguisHed  veteran  of  the  same  order  is 
Bishop  Paul  Durieu,  since  1854  until  his 
recent  death,  laboring  successively  among 
the  tribes  of  Washington,  V^ancouver  id. 
(Ft  Rupert,  in  Kwakiutl  territory),  and 
Fraser  r. 

Episconal  work  began  in  1857  with  the 
remarkable  and  successful  missionary 
enterprise  undertaken  by  Mr  William 
Duncan  among  the  Tsimshian  at  Metla- 
katla,  first  in  British  Columbia  and  later 
in  Alaska.  The  Tsimshian  at  that  time 
were  among  the  fiercest  and  most  de- 
graded savages  of  the  N.  W.  coast, 
slavery,  human  sacrifice,  and  cannibal- 
ism l)eing  features  of  their  tribal  system, 
to  which  they  were  rapidly  addmg  all 
the  vices  introduced  by  the  most  de- 
praved white  men  from  the  coasting  ves- 
sels. Moved  by  reports  of  their  miser- 
able condition* Mr  Duncan  voluntarily 
resigned  a  remunerative  position  in  Eng- 
land to  offer  himself  as  a  worker  in  their 
behalf  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ix>ndon 
Church  Missionary  Society.  He  arrived 
at  Ft  Simpson,  n.  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia, in  Oct.  1857,  and  after  some  months 
spent  in  learning  the  language  and  mak- 
ing acquaintance  with  the  tribe,  then 
numbering  2,300,  opened  his  first  school 
in  June,  1858.  By  courage  and  devotion 
through  danger  and  difficulty  he  built 
up  a  civilized  Christian  body,  which  in 
1860  he  colonized  to  the  number  of  about 
340  in  a  regular  town  established  at  Met- 
lakatla,  an  abandoned  village  site  16  m. 
s.  of  Ft  Simpson.  By  systematic  im- 
provement of  every  industrial  oppor- 
tunity for  years  the  town  had  grown  to  a 
prosperous,  self-supi>orting  community  of 
1,000  persons,  when,  by  reason  of  dif- 
ficulties with  the  local  bishop,  upheld 
by  the  colonial  government.  Mr  Duncan 
and  his  Indians  were  com|>elled,  in  1887, 
to  abandon  their  town  and  improvements 
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and  seek  asylum  under  United  States 
protection  in  Alaska,  where  they  formed 
a  new  settlement,  known  as  New  Metla- 
katla,  on  Annette  id.,  60  m.  n.  of  their 
former  home.  The  island,  which  is 
about  40  m.  lonjjf  by  3  m.  wide,  has  been 
reserved  by  Congress  for  their  use,  and 
the  work  of  improvement  and  education 
is  now  progressmg  as  before  the  removal, 
the  present  T>opulation  being  about  500. 

The  first  Episcopal  bishop  for  British 
Columbia  and  Vancouver  id.  was  ap- 
pointed in  1859.  In  1861  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Good,  sent  out  also  by  the  London 
society,  arrived  at  Esquimalt,  near  Vic- 
toria, V^ancouver  id.,  to  preach  alike  to 
whites  and  Indians.  At  a  later  period 
his  work  was  transferred  to  the  Indians 
of  Thompson  and  lower  Fraser  rs.,  with 
headquarters  at  St  Paul's  mission,  Lytton. 
He  has  translated  a  large  part  of  the 
liturgy  into  the  Thompson  River  (Ntlak- 
yapamuk)  language,  besides  Imng  the 
author  of  a  grammatic  sketch  and  other 
papers.  In  1865  Kincolith  mission  was 
established  among  the  Niska  branch  of 
the  Tsimshian,  on  Nass  r.,  by  Rev.  R.  A. 
Doolan,  and  some  years  later  another  one 
high^  up  on  the  f-ame  stream.  Kitwin- 
gach  station,  on  Skeena  r.,  was  estab- 
lished about  the  same  time.  In  1871 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Tate  took  un  his  resi- 
dence with  the  Nanaimo  on  Vancouver 
id.,  laboring  afterward  with  the  Tsim- 
shian, BellaWlla,  and  Fraser  r.  tribes, 
lit'  1876  Rev.  W.  H.  Collison  began  work 
among  the  Haida  at  Masset,  on  the  n. 
end  ot  the  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  and  in 
1878  Rev.  A.  J.  Hall  arrived  among  the 
Kwakiutl  at  Ft  Rupert,  Vancouver  id. 
Other  stations  in  the  meantime  had  been 
established  throughout  the  s.  part  of  the 
province,  chiefly  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  Church  Missionary  Swiety. 

The  first  Methodist  (Wesieyan)  work 
for  the  Indians  of  British  Columbia  was 
begun  in  1863  at  Nanaimo,  V^ancouver 
id.,  by  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  who  at  once 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage with  such  success  that  he  was  soon 
able  to  preach  in  it.  In  1874  he  trans- 
ferred his  labor  to  the  Tsimshian  at  Port 
Simp.«on,  on  the  border  of  Alaska,  who 
had  already  l)een  predisposed  to  Chris- 
tianity bv  the  work  at  Metlakatla  and  by 
visiting  Indians  from  the  S.  Other  sta- 
tions were  e8tablishe<l  on  Nass  r.  (1877) 
and  at  Kitamat  in  the  BeilalH^lIa  tribe. 
Statistics  show  that  the  Methodist  work 
hasl)een  particularly  succt»s.^ful  along  the 
N.  W.  coast  and  in  portions  of  V^ancouver. 

There  is  no  record  of  PreHhyteruin  mis- 
sion work,  but  some  400  Indians  are  offi- 
cially credited  to  that  denomination  along 
the  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Indian  Re- 
port for   1906  the  Christian   Indians  of 


British  Columbia  are  classified  as  follows: 
Catholic,  11,270;  Episcopal  (Anglican), 
4,364;  Methodist,  3,285;  Presbyterian, 
427;  all  other,  147. 

Canada,  Northwest  (Athabasca,  Mac- 
kenzie, Yukon,  North  Keewatin,  Frank- 
lin).— Theearliestmissionariesof  the  great 
Canadian  Northwest,  of  which  Mackenzie 
r.  is  the  central  artery,  were  the  Catholic 
priests  of  the  Oblate  order.  The  pioneer 
may  have  been  a  Father  Grollier,  men- 
tioned as  the  ''first  martyr  of  apoetle- 
ship'*  in  the  Mackenzie  district  and  bur- 
ied at  Ft  Good  Hope,  almost  under  the 
Arctic  circle.  In  1846  Father  Alexandre 
Tach^,  afterward  the  distinguished  arch- 
bishop of  Red  River,  arrived  at  Lac  He  h 
la  Crosse,  a  Cree  station,  at  the  head  of 
Churchill  r.,  Athabasca,  and  a  few 
months  later  crossed  over  the  divide  to 
the  Chipewyan  tribe  on  Athabasca  r. 
Here  he  established  St  Raphael  mission, 
and  for  the  next  7  years,  with  the  excep>- 
tion  of  a  visit  to  Europe,  divided  his  time 
between  the  two  tribes.  In  1847  or  1848 
Father  Henry  Faraud,  afterward  vicar  of 
the  Mackenzie  district,  arrived  among  the 
Chipewyan  of  Great  Slave  lake,  with 
whom  and  their  congeners  he  continued 
for  18  years.  To  him  we  owe  a  Bible 
abridgment  in  the  Chipewyan  language. 
In  1862  arrived  Father  Valentin  V^r^ 
ville,  for  more  than  40  years  missionary 
to  Cree,  Assiniboin,  and  Chipewyan,  all 
of  which  languages  he  spoke  fluently; 
founder  of  the  Chipewyan  mission  of  St 
Peter,  on  Caribou  lake,  Athabasca, 
besides  several  others  farther  s.;  and 
author  of  a  manuscript  grammar  and 
dictionary  of  the  Cree  language,  another 
of  the  Chipewyan  language,  and  other 
ethnologic  and  religious  papers  in  manu- 
script. In  1867  Father  Laurent  L^sroff  ar- 
rivcKi  at  Caribou  Lake  mission,  where  he 
was  still  stationed  in  1892.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  a  grammar  of  the 
Montagnais,  or  Chipewyan  language, 
published  in  1889. 

By  far  the  most  noted  of  all  the  Oblate 
missionaries  of  the  great  Northwest  is 
Father  £mile  Petitot,  acknowledged  by 
competent  Canadian  authority  as  "our 
greatest  scientific  writer  on  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos"  (MacLean).  In20year8of 
labor,  beginning  in  1862,  he  covered  the 
whole  territory  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Arc- 
tic ocean,  frequently  making  journeys  of 
six  weeks'  length  on  snowshoes.  He  was 
the  first  missionary  to  visit  Great  Bear 
lake  ( 1866),  and  the  first  missionary  to  the 
Eskimo  of  the  N.  W.,  having  visitecl  them 
in  1865  at  the  mouth  of  the  Anderson,  in 
1868  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  and 
twice  later  at  the  mouth  of  Peel  r.  In 
1870  he  crossed  over  into  Alaska,  and  in 
1878,  compelled  by  illness,  he  returned 
to  the  S.,  making  the  journey  of  some 
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1,200  m.  to  jUhftbasca  lake  on  foot,  and 
thence  by  canoe  and  portages  to  Winni- 
peg. Besides  wri tingsome papers  relating 
to  the  Cree,  he  is  the  author  of  lumerous 
ethnological  and  philosophical  works, 
dealing  with  theChipewyan,Slav^,  Hare, 
Dog-rib,  Kutchin,  and  Eskimo  tribes  and 
territory,  chief  among  which  are  his 
D^n^Dmdji^  dictionary  (1876)  and  his 
*  Traditions  Indiennes'  (1886). 

Throughout  the  Mackenzie  region  the 
Catholics  have  now  established  regular 
missions  or  visiting  stations  at  every  prin- 
cipal gathering  point,  among  the  most 
important  being  a  mission  at  Ft  Provi- 
dence, beyond  Great  .Slave  lake,  and  a 
school,  orphanage,  and  hospital  conducted 
since  1875  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Ft  Chipewyan  on  Athabasca  lake. 

Episcopal  effort  in  the  Canadian  North- 
west dates  from  1858,  in  which  year  Arch- 
deacon James  Hunter,  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Cree  mission, 
made  a  reconnoitering  visit  to  Mackenzie 
r.,  as  a  result  of  which  Kev.  W.  W.  Kirkby, 
then  on  parish  duty  on  Red  r.,  was  next 
year  appointed  to  that  field  and  at  once 
took  up  his  headquarters  at  the  remote 
post  of  Ft  Simpson,  at  the  junction  of 
Liard  and  Mackenzie  rs.,  62°  n.,  where, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Hudson's  Bav 
Go's  officers,  he  built  a  church  and  school. 
In  1862,  after  several  years*  study  of  the 
language,  he  descended  the  Mackenzie 
nearly  to  its  mouth  and  crossed  over  the 
tlivide  to  the  Yukon,  just  within  the 
limits  of  Alaska,  preaching  to  the  Kutchin 
and  making  some  study  of  the  language, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Ft  Simpson. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  to  the  station 
at  York  Factory,  on  Hudson  bay,  where 
he  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1878, 
after  26  years  of  efficient  service  in  Mani- 
toba and  the  Northwest.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  number  of  religious  translations 
in  the  Chipewyan  and  sTav6  languages. 

The  work  begun  on  the  Yukon  by 
Kirkby  was  given  over  to  Rev.  (Arch- 
deacon) Robert  McDonald,  who  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  St  Matthew's 
naission  on  Peel  r.,  Mackenzie  district, 
**one  mile  within  the  Arctic  circle." 
Here  he  devoted  himself  with  remarkable 
industry  and  success  to  a  study  of  the  lan- 
su&e^  of  the  Takudh  Kutchin,  into  which 
he  has  translated,  besides  several  minor 
works,  the  Book  of  Common  Praver 
( 1885), asmallcollection  of  Hymns  (1889), 
and  the  complete  Bible  in  1898,  all  ac- 
cording to  a  syllabic  system  of  his  own 
device,  by  means  of  which  the  Indians 
were  enabled  to  read  in  a  few  weeks.  In 
1865  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Bom  pas,  afterward 
bishop  of  Athabasca  and  later  of  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  arrived  from  England.  In  the 
next  25  years  he  labored  among  the  Chip- 
ewyan, Dog-ribs,  Beavers,  Slav<^,  and  Ta- 


kudh tribes  of  the  remote  Northwest,  and 
gave  some  attention  also  to  the  distant 
Eskimo.  He  is  the  author  of  a  primer  in 
each  of  these  languages,  as  well  as  in  Cree 
and  Pikimo,  together  with  a  number  of 
gospel  and  other  religious  translations. 
Another  notable  name  is  that  of  Rev.  Al- 
fred Garrioch,  who  began  work  in  the 
Beaver  tribe  on  Peace  r.,  Athabasca,  in 
1876,  after  a  year's  preliminary  study  at 
Ft  Simpson.  He  is  tne  founderof  Unjaga 
mission  at  Ft  Vermilion,  and  author  of 
several  devotional  works  and  of  a  consid- 
erable vocabulary  in  the  Beaver  language. 
To  a  somewhat  later  period  belong  Rev. 
W.  D.  Reeve  and  Rev.  Spendlove,  in  the 
Slave  lake  r^on.  Among  the  principal 
stations  are  Ft  Chipewyan  on  Athabasca 
lake,  Ft  Simpson  on  the  middle  Macken- 
zie, and  Fts  Macpherson  and  l^pierre  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mackenzie's 
mouth.  Work  has  also  been  done  among 
the  Eskimo  of  Hudson  bay,  chiefly  by 
Rev.  Edmund  Peck,  who  has  devised  a 
syllabary  for  the  language,  in  which  he 
has  published  several  devotional  transla- 
tions, beginning  in  1878.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Episcopal  work  in  the  Cana- 
dian Northwest  has  been  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London. 

Greenland. — Greenland  was  first  colo- 
nized from  Iceland  in  985  by  -Scandinav- 
ians, who  became  Christian  about  a.  d. 
1000.  Theaboriginal  in  habitants  were  the  ^ 
Eskimo,  with  whom  in  thesucceeding  cen- 
turies the  colonists  had  frequent  hostile 
encounters,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
attempt  at  missionary  work.  Some  time 
shortly  before  the  year  1500  the  colony 
became  extinct,  there  being  considerable 
evidence  that  it  was  finally  overwhelmed 
by  the  Eskimo  savages.  In  1 721  the  Norse 
Lutheran  minister,  Kev.<(lan8  Egede,  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Denmark,  landed  with  his  family  and  a 
few  other  companions  upon  the  s.  end  of 
the  islartd,  in  the  belief  that  some  de- 
scendants of  the  lost  colony  might  yet  be 
in  existence.  Finding  no  white  inhabit- 
ants, he  turned  his  attention  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  native  Eskimo,  and  thus 
became  the  founder  both  of  the  Green- 
land mission  and  of  the  modern  Green- 
land settlement.  A  mission  station  which 
was  named  Godthaab  was  establLshed  on 
Baal  r.  on  the  w.  coast,  al)out  64 ^^  n.,  and 
became  the  center  of  operations,  while 
Egede  was  made  bishop  and  superintend- 
ent of  missions.  After  some  ye^rs  of 
hardship  and  discouragement  the  home 
government  was  al)out  to  withdraw  its 
support,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  mission 
would  have  to  be  abandoned,  when,  in 
1733,  the  Moravianii  volunteere<l  their  aid. 
In  the  spring  of  that  year  three  Moravian 
missionaries,  Christian  David,  and  Mat- 
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thew  and  Christian  Stach,  arrived  from 
Denmark  to  cooperate  with  Egede,  with 
such  good  result  that  the  principal  work 
finally  passed  over  to  that  denomination, 
by  which  it  has  since  been  continued. 
Egede  in  1736  returned  to  Denmark  to 
establish  at  Copenhagen  a  special  train- 
ing seminary  for  the  work.  He  died  in 
1758,  leaving  the  succession  in  office  to 
his  son,  Rev.  Paul  Egede.  The  elder 
Egede  was  the  author  of  a  *  Description 
of  Greenland,*  which  has  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  besides  several 
scriptural  works  in  Eskimo.  His  son, 
Paul,  accompanied  his  father  on  the  first 
trip  in  1721,  learned  the  language,  and  in 
1734  l)egan  the  missionary  work  which  he 
continued  to  his  death  in  1789,  having 
been  made  bishop  10  vears  earlier.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  standard  Danish-Latin- 
Eskimo  grammar  and  dictionary,  besides 
a  number  of  religious  works  in  the  lan- 
guage and  a  journal  of  the  Greenland  mis- 
sions from  1721  to  within  a  year  of  his 
death.  Still  another  of  the  same  family. 
Rev.  Peter  Egede,  nephew  of  tlie  first  mis- 
sionary, was  the  author  of  a  translation 
of  Psalms. 

With  the  settlement,  of  the  country 
from  Denmark  and  the  organization  of 
regular  parishes  the  Lutheran  missions 
took  on  new  life,  sj)ecial  attention  being 
given  to  the  more  northern  regions. 
Godthaab  remained  the  principal  station, 
,  and  several  others  were  established,  of 
which  the  most  important  to-day  are 
Nugsoak  on  Disko  bay,  w.  coast,  and 
Angmajrsalik,  about  66*'  n.,  on  the  e. 
coast,  the  northernmost  inhabited  spot  in 
that  direction.  The  friendly  cooperation 
between  the  two  denominations  seems 
never  to  have  been  interrupted,  the  min- 
isters in  many  cases  sharing  their  labors 
and  results  in  common. 

The  Moravian  work  prospered.  New 
Herrnhut,  the  first  and  most  northerly 
mission,  was  established  in  1733;  Licht- 
enfels  was  founded  80  m.  farther  s.  in 
1758;  300  m.  farther  s.  Lichtenau  was 
founded  in  1774;  then  came  Frederiksdal 
in  1824,  Umanak  in  1861,  and  Igdlorpait 
in  1864.  In  1881  the  mission  force  num- 
bered 19  and  the  native  membership 
1,545.  Since  1801  the  whole  F.skimo 
population  properly  resident  within  the 
Moravian  mia«ion  area  has  been  C'hris- 
tian,  but  others  have  since  moved  in  from 
the  outlying  territory.  The  work  of  civ- 
ilization is  nearly  as  complete  for  the 
whole  E.  coast. 

As  the  result  of  the  literary  labors  of 
nearly  two  centuries  of  missionary  stu- 
dents, together  with  a  few  educated  na- 
tives, the  Eskimo  literature  of  Greenland 
isexcei>tionally  voluminous,  covering  the 
whole  range  of  linguistics,  Bible  trans- 
lations, hymn  books,  and  other  religious 


works,  school  text-books,  stories,  and 
miscellanies,  besides  a  journal  published 
at  the  Godthaab  station  from  1861  to 
1885.  With  so  much  material  it  is  pos- 
sible only  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
principal  workers  in  this  field.  For  de- 
tails the  reader  is  referred  to  Pil ling's 
'  Bibliography  of  the  Eskimo  Language-' 
In  the  Lutheran  mission  the  most  promi- 
nent names  are  Egede,  father  and  son, 
Fabricius  (1768-73);  Janssen  (period  of 
1850);  Kjer  (period  of  1820);  the  Klein- 
schmidte,  father  and  son  (1793-1840); 
Kragh  (1818-28);  Steenholdt  (period  of 
1850) ;  Sternberg  (1840-^3) ;  Thorhallesen 
(177&-89);  Wandall  (1834-40).  and  Wolf 
(1803-1 1 ) .  In  the  Moravian  list  are  found 
Beck  (died  1777);  Beyer  (period  of  1750); 
Brodersen  (period  of  1790);  Konigseer 
(period  of  1780);  Muller  (period  of  1840); 
together  with  Cranz,  author  of  the  *  His- 
tory of  Greenland  and  the  Moravian 
Mission,*  first  published  in  1766. 

In  the  four  centuries  of  American  his- 
tory there  is  no  more  inspiring  chapter  of 
heroism,  self-sacrifice,  and  devotion  to 
high  ideals  than  that  afforded  by  the  In- 
dian missions.  Some  of  the  missionaries 
were  of  noble  blood  and  had  renounced 
titles  and  estates  to  engage  in  the  work; 
most  of  them  were  of  finished  scholar- 
ship and  refined  habit,  and  nearly  all 
were  of  such  exceptional  ability  as  to 
have  commanded  attention  in  any  com- 
munity and  to  have  possessed  themselves 
of  wealth  and  reputation,  had  they  8o 
chosen;  yet  they  deliberately  faced  pov- 
erty and  sufferings,  exile  and  oblivion, 
ingratitude,  torture,  and  death  itself  in 
the  hope  that  some  portion  of  a  darkened 
world  might  be  made  better  through 
their  effort.  To  the  student  who  knows 
what  infinite  forms  of  cruelty,  brutish- 
ness,  and  filthiness  belonged  to  savagery, 
from  Florida  to  Alaska,  it  is  beyond  ques- 
tion that,  in  spite  of  sectarian  limitations 
and  the  shortcomings  of  individuals,  the 
missionaries  have  fought  a  good  fight. 
Where  they  have  failed  to  accomplish 
large  results  the  reason  lies  in  the  irre- 
pressible selfishness  of  the  white  man  or 
in  the  innate  incompetence  and  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  people  for  whom  they  labored. 

Consult:  Aborigines  Committee,  Con- 
duct of  Friends,  1844;  Bancroft,  Histories, 
Alaska,  British  Columbia,  California,  Ore- 

fon,  Washington,  etc.,  1&86-90;  Barnum, 
nnuit  Language,  1901;  Bressani,  Rela- 
tion, 1653,  repr.  1852;  Brinton,  Lenape, 
1885;  California,  Missions  of,  U.  S.  Sup. 
Ct.,1859;  Bryce,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  1900; 
Catholic  Bureau  of  Indian  Missions,  Re- 
ports; Clark,  Indian  Sign  Language,  1885; 
Coues,  On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer, 
1900;  Cranz,  History  of  the  Brethren, 
1780:  DeForest,  Indians  of  Connecticut, 
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1851;  Duflot  de  Mofras,  ExpL  de  1' Ore- 
gon, 1844;  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians,  1880; 
Eells,  Ten  Years,  1886;  Engelhardt,  Fran- 
ciscans, 1897;  Fletcher,  Indian  Education 
and  Civilization,  1888;  Gookin,  Christian 
Indians,  Archaeologia  Americana,  1836; 
Harris,  Early  Missions,  1893;  Harvey, 
Shawnee  Indians,  1855;  Hecke welder, 
United  Brethren,  1820;  Hind,  Labrador, 
1863;  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  ii,  1896; 
Jackson  (1)  Alaska,  1880,  (2)  Facts  About 
Alaska,  1903;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites 
ed.,  1896-1901;  Jones,  Ojebway  Inds., 
1861;  Krehbiel,  Mennonites,  1898;  Los- 
kiel,  United  Brethren,  1794;  Lossing,  Mo- 
ravian Missions,  American  Hist.  Record, 
1872;  MacLean,  Canadian  Savage  Folk, 
1896;  McCoy,  Baptist  Indian  Missions, 
1840;  McDougall,  George  Millard  McDou- 
gall  the  Pioneer,  1888;  Minnesota  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  1872;  Mooney,  Myths  of* 
Cherokee,  1900;  Morice,  Northern  British 
Columbia,  1904;  Morse,  Report,  1822; 
Palfrey,  New  England,  i,  1866;  Parkman, 
(1)  Jesuits,  1867,  (2)  Pioneers,  1883;  Pill- 
ing, Indian  Bibliographies  (Bulletins  of 
Bur.  Am.  Eth.),  1887-91;  Pitezel,  Lights 
and  Shades,  1857;  Riggs,  Tah-koo  Wah- 
kan,  1869;  Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions 
of  Eskimo,  1875;  Ronan,  Flathead  Indians, 
1890;  Ryerson,  Hudson's  Bay,  1855, 
Shea,  Catholic  Missions,  1855;  Jle  Smet, 
Oregon  Missions,  1847;  Stefilnsson  in  Am. 
Antnrop.,  viii,  1906;  Sutherland, Summer 
in  Prairie  Land,  1881;  Thompson,  Mora- 
vian Missions,  1890;  Tucker,  Rainbow  in 
the  North,  1851;  Wellcome,  Metlakahtla, 
1887;  Whipple,  Lights  and  Shadows,  1899. 

(J.  M.) 

Kissisaaga  (Chippewa:  miV,  Marge,' 
9dg  or  muk^  'outlet  (of  a  river  or  bay)'  = 
*large  outlet,'  referring  to  the  mouth  of 
Missisau^  r. — Hewitt).  Although  this 
Algonguian  tribe  is  a  division  or  subtribe 
of  the  Chippewa,  having  originally  formed 
an  integral  part  of  the  latter,  it  has  long 
been  generally  treated  as  distinct.  When 
first  encountered  by  the  French,  in 
1634,  the  Missisauga  lived  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
along  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Huron,  and  on 
the  adjacent  Manitoulin  id.  Although  so 
closely  allied  to  the  Chippewa,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  disposed  to  fol- 
low tnat  tribe  in  its  progn^s  westward, 
as  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  were 
ever  found  in  early  times  so  far  w.  as 
Sault  Ste  Marie,  but  appear  to  have  clung 
to  their  old  haunts  about  L.  Huron 
and  Georgian  bay.  Pearly  m  the  18th 
century,  influenced  by  a  desire  to  trade 
with  the  whites,  they  began  to  drift  to- 
ward the  8.  E.  into  the  region  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Hurons,  between  L.  Hu- 
ron and  L.  Erie.  Although  they  had  de- 
stroyed a  village  of  the  Iroquois  near  Ft 
Frontenac  about  1705,  they  tried  in  1708  to 


gain  a  passage  through  the  country  of  the 
latter,  to  trade  their  peltries  with  the 
English.  At  this  time  a  part  or  band  was  ^ 
settled  on  L.  St  Clair.  About  1720  the 
French  established  a  station  at  the  w. 
end  of  L.  Ontario  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  trade  with  the  Missisauga. 
Near  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
century  (1746-50),  having  joined  the  Iro- 
quois in  the  war  against  the  French,  the 
Missisauga  were  compelled  by  the  latter, 
who  were  aided  by  the  Ottawa,  to 
abandon  their  country,  a  portion  at 
least  settling  near  the  Seneca  e.  of  L. 
Erie.  Others,  however,  appear  to  have 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  their  early 
home,  as  a  delegate  from  a  Missisauga 
town  *'on  the  north  side  of  L.  Ontario" 
came  to  the  conference  at  Mt  Johnson, 
N.  Y.,  in  June,  1755.  As  it  ig  also  stated 
that  they  "belong  to  the  Chippewyse 
confederacy,  which  chiefly  dwell  about 
the  L.  Missilianac,"  it  is  probable  that 
** north  side  of  L.  Ontario"  refers  to 
the  shores  of  L.  Huron.  Being  friendly 
with  the  Iroquois  at  this  time,  they  were 
allowed  to»  occupy  a  number  of  places  in 
the  country  from  which  the  Hurons  had 
been  driven.  This  is  inferred  in  part 
from  Chauvignerie's  report  of  1736,  which 
locates  partsof  the  tribe  atdifferent  points 
on  Missisauga  r.,  Maniskoulin  (Manitou- 
lin?) id.,  L.  StCIair,Kente,  Toronto  r., 
Matchitaen,  and  the  w.  end  of  L.  On- 
tario. The  land  on  which  the  Iroquois 
are  now  settled  at  Grand  r.,  Ontario,  was 
bought  from  them.  For  the  purpose  of 
sealing  their  alliance  with  the  Iroquois 
they  were  admitted  as  the  seventh  tril)e 
of  the  Iroquois  league  in  1746,  at  which 
date  they  ]vere  described  as  living  in  five 
villages  near  Detroit.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  those  who  went  to  live  with 
the  Seneca  first  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Detroit  and  moved  thence  to  w.  New 
York.  The  alliance  with  the  Iroquois 
lasted  only  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war  a  few  years  later. 
According  to  Jones  (Hist.  Ojebwaya), 
as  soon  as  a  Missisauga  died  he  was  laid  out 
on  the  ground,  arrayed  in  his  best  clothes, 
and  wrapped  in  skins  or  blankets.  A  grave 
about  3  ft  deep  was  dug  and  the  corpse 
interred  with  the  head  toward  the  w. 
By  his  side  were  placed  his  hunting  and 
war  implements.  Thegrave  was  then  cov- 
ered, and  above  it  poles  or  sticks  were 
placed  lengthwise  to  the  height  of  about 
2  ft,  over  which  birch -bark  or  mats  were 
thrown  to  keep  out  the  rain.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  decease  of  an  Indian,  the 
near  relatives  went  into  mourning  by 
blackening  their  faces  with  charcoal  and 
putting  on  the  most  ragged  and  filthy 
clothing  they  poa*«essed.  A  year  was  the 
usual  time  of  mourning  for  a  husband, 
wife,  father  or  mother. 
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As  the  Missisauga  are  so  frequently 
confounded  with  the  Chippewa  and  other 
neighboring  tribes  who  are  closely  con- 
nected, it  is  diflBcult  to  make  a  separate 
estimate  of  their  numbers.  In  1736  they 
were  reported  to  number  1,300,  about  250 
l)eingon  Manitoulin  id.  and  Missisaugar., 
and  the  rest  in  the  peninsula  of  Ontario; 
in  1778  they  were  estimated  at  1,250,  liv- 
ing chiefly  on  the  n.  side  of  L.  Erie,  and 
in  1884  the  number  was  given  as  744.  The 
population  was  officially  reported  in  1906 
as  810,  of  whom  185  were  at  Mud  I^ke,  87 
at  Rice  Lake, 35  at  Scugog,  240  at  Alnwick, 
and  263  at  New  Credit,  Ontario.  The 
New  Credit  settlement  forms  a  township 
by  itself  and  the  Indian  inhabitants  have 
often  won  prizes  against  white  compet- 
itors at  the  agricultural  fairs.  The  New 
Credit  Indians  (who  left  the  Old  Credit 
settlement  in  1847 )  are  the  most  advanced 
of  the  Missisauga  and  represent  one  of  the 
most  successful  attempts  of  any  American 
Indian  group  to  assimilate  the  culture  of 
the  whites.  The  Alnwick  res.  dates  from 
1830,  Mud  Lake  from  1829,  Scugog  from 
1842.  Beldom,  Chibaouinani,  and  Grape 
Island  were  former  settlements.  See 
Credit  Indians,  Maichedash. 

Consult  Chamberlain  (1)  Language  of 
the  Mia<»issagas  of  Skugog,  1892,  and  bib- 
liography therein;  (2)  Notes  on  the  His- 
tory, Customs  and  Beliefs  of  the  Missis- 
sagua  Indians,  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  i, 
150,1888.  (J.  M.     c.T.) 

Aoh»i»agheck«.— Colden  (1727)  note  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Uist.,  1 V,  737. 1H54.  AchaiMaghect.^^-Coiden  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  517,  1853.  Afhueaa- 
fichrone.— Doc.  of  1723  in  N.  Y.  D(»c.  (V>1.  Hist.,  v. 
695,  1855.  Ao«chi»acronon.— Jes.  Kcl.  1&49,  27,  18.58 
(Hunm  name).  AitUagh.— Livinjpton  (1701)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  iv,  899. 1854.  AuiMgifroone.- 
Livingslon  (1700),  ibid.,  737.  AweoAitaehronon.— 
iGn.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Cheveux  lev^.— Sagard 
(1636),  Can.,  I.  192, 18C6.  Cheveux  relevex.— <niain- 
>lnin(  1615). CEuvres.iv, 24, 1870.  IthitafekEoanu.— 
)obbs,  Hudson  Bay,  27, 1744  (Inxjuois name).  Ka- 
M-Mu-gee.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  164.1861  (proper 
form).  Maaiasa^es.— Macau  ley,  N.Y.,  11,249,1829. 
■ftMuaufaa.— Mor^n,  League  Iroq.,  91,  18.51. 
Maawuoifa.— Chapin(179'2)  in  Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  A  IT.,  I,  242. 1832.  MaiMsa^es.— Nilcs(m.  1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Sex*.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  541, 1861.  lUsu- 
naguei.— Bond i not.  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816. 
Mesaaagah.— Lindesay  (1751)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi,st..vi.706.185.S.  Me«aamie«.— Drake, Ind.Chron., 
180, 18:^<).  Mesaaguci.— Shiriev  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  vr,  1027,  185.5.  Metaasagas.— Ft  John- 
son conf.  (1757),  ibid.,  vii,  259,  1856.  Measate- 
gier— IVrkin.sand  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  423, 
18.50.  MeMasagoes.— Procter  ( 1791 )  in  Am.  State  Pa- 
pern.  Ind.  AIT.,  I.  15S,  1832.  Mesaasaguea.^ Writer 
of  1756 in  MaKs.  Hist.  Soc.  C(»ll..  1st  s.,  VII,  123, 1801. 
Me»«a«augue«.— Linc<»ln  (1793),  ibid.,  3d8.,  v.  156, 
1836.  Mesaasaagai.— AllMinv  conf.  (1746)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.Col.  HiHt.,vi.322. 1855.  MeMaasagnet.— Drake, 
Bk.  Ind.s.,  i,x,  1848.  Me«aa«aague«.— Homann 
Heirs  map.  1756.  Mesaetaga*.— Linde.say  ( 1751 )  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  a»l.  Hist..  VI,  729, 185.5.  Meaaetagnes.— 
Drake. Bk.Iiids.,bk. 5.4.1848.  Mesaesago.— Procter 

il791 )  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Iiid.  AIT.,  i.  163. 1832. 
teatesaguei.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Natiim.s,  app., 
175,  1747.  Measesaagues. — ('arvcr,  Travels,  map, 
1778.  Meaaestaquei.— (ioldthwait  (1766)  in  Mjism. 
Hist.  S(M'.  Coll.,  1st  8..  X.  1-22. 1809.  KeMinagues.^ 
Boudin<»t.  Star  in  the  West,  107,  1816.  Mesai«a- 
ga».— Ibid.,  100.    McBM»age«.— Albany  conf.  (1746) 
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inN.  Y.  Doc.Col.Hist,VI, 321, 1855. 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt  3, sec. 3, 406, 1816. 
Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Isl  s.,  ix. 
92,  1804.  MoMiaaagers.— Barton.  New  Views, 
xxxiU.  1798.  Meaaiaaagas.— Albany  conf.  (1746) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  322, 1855.  Headaaaa- 
ga.— Petition  of  1837  in  Jones,  Ojebway  Inds..2fi5, 
1861.  Meuinauger.^Adelung  and  Vater.  Mithri- 
dates,  III.  pt.  3.  843, 1816.  Ifioheaalring.— Jee.  Rel. 
1658,  22,  1858.  Miohiaagnek.— Ibid.,  1^8,  62, 1868. 
Miaiaaga'a,— Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hisf:,  VII,  526,  1856.  Miaiaagey.— Olaus  (1777), 
ibid., VIII,  719, 1857.  Hiaitaguea.— Lahontan,  New 
Voy. ,  I ,  map.  1735.  Jinada.  — Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay, 
31, 1744.  Miaugea.— <Jerman  Flats  conf.  (1770)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vili,  229, 1857.  Wiiaaaagai  — 
Undesay  (1749).  ibid.,  vi,  538, 18.55.  Miaaaaago.- 
Hani8.Tour,  205, 1805.  Misaasagu^— Darant(l721 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  589, 1855.  Hiaaaaaaga.- 
Rupp.  West  Pa..  280. 1846.  Kiaiaaaogaa.— Johnson 
(1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  661, 1856.  Wa- 
aaugeaa.— Trader (1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 
in7560, 1853.  Hiuequeka.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VI,  281, 1865.  Kiaaeaagaa.— Ft  John- 
son conf.  (1757),  ibid.,vli,259,1856rKiaaeaago«a.— 
Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Paper8,Ind.  Aff.,  i,  163, 
1832.  MiaMaaguea.— Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  VI,  391,  1855.  Misaeaaqnea.— Clinton 
(1749),  ibid.,  484.  Mifloiagoa.— Johnson  (1760). 
ibid.,  VII,  434,  1856.  Misuaaaaguea.— Bondinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Miaaioaagaea.— 
Quotation  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
29,  1872.  Miaaiquecks.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VI,  276,  1855.  Kiaaiaa- 
gaea.— Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1755),  ibid.^5.  Miaai- 
•agea. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map.  1741.  miaaiaagia. — 
Doc.  of  1764  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  611, 1856. 
Miuiaagoa.— Canajoharie  conf.  (1759).  ibid.,  884. 
Hiaaiaaguea.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  230, 1703. 
Hiaaiaagues.— Bacoueville  de  la  Potherie.  Hist 
Am.,  IV,  224,1753.  Misaisaguyt.— Charlevoix,Voy., 
II.  40,  1761.  MiuiaakT--Jes.  Rel.  1672,  33,  1858. 
Hiisisalrii.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist 
Am..  II.  48.  1753.  MiBaiaaqae.~Clinton  (1749)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Vi,  484.  1855.  —  " 
queea.— Colden  (1751),  ibid.,  742.  """  " 
Jones.  Oiebway  Inds.,  208,  1861.  Kiaaiaaacea.— 
Carver.  Travels,  171. 1778.  Ifistitiaga.— Mt  John- 
son conf.  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Vi,  976, 
1855.  KisaiaMgeU.— Aigremont  (1708),  ibid.,  ix. 
819. 1855.  Miaauaagayea.— Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1755). 
ibid.,  VI,  983,  1855.    Misaisaagea.— Bacqueville  de 


la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  i v, 245, 1753.  Miaaiaaagiea.— 
Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  143.  1855.  Miaaiaaa- 
guaa.— Official  form  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.     Wiiaina- 

Ke.— Jes.    Rel.   1670,  79,  1858.     Miaaiaaagaiaa.— 
tauchamp  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  829.  18^    Mia- 
•iaaakis.^Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in  Marery,  D^., 

II.  267.  1877.  Miaaiauqaes.— Clinton  (1/49)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VI,  486.  1865.  Miaaiasaogera.— 
Macaulev,  N.  Y..  n,  250,  1829.  Wiaiiasaaaaa.— 
Carver,  Travels,  19, 1778.  Hiaaiaaangiaa. — ^Keanc 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  522, 1878.  Miaaiaaangnea.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  555,  1853.  Miiaiaagnaa— Macdonald  in  Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1883,  xiii,  1884  (misprint^.  Miaaita- 
gxiea. — Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  215.  1703.  Koa- 
aiaakiea.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  lit 
79,  1854.  Kation  de  Boia.— Sagard  (1636),  Can.,  I, 
190,  1866.  KaTwaaaaukatt-raunah. — Macauley,  N. 
Y.,  II,  180. 1829  (the  name  here  seems  to  refer  to 
the  Missisauga).  Hua'ka'ha.-^Oatschet. ' Tnsca- 
rora  MS.,  1885  (Tuscarora  name).  OonuaagaL— 
Jes.  Rel.  1640,34, 1858.  PoUa  leni.— Sa^id  (1686), 
Can.,   I,    192,  1866.     Sisaghroana.— Po8t  (1758)  in 


Proud,  Pa.,  ii,  app.,  113,  1798  (same?), 
guex.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.,  pt.  I,  17,  1761. 
Tiaagechroann.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Rupp.  Wert  Pa,, 
app.,  16, 1846.  Twakanhahors.— Macauley,  N.  Y., 
II.  250,  1829.  Wiaagechroanu.— Weiser  (1748)  In 
Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  605.  1854.  Qsagwh- 
roann.— WeLser  (1748)  In  Rupp,  West  Pa.,  app.,  22, 
1H46.  Ziaageehrohae.— Zeisberger  MS.  (German, 
17.'>0)  in  Conover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

MissiBsaaga.    See  Massassauga. 

Mississinewa.  A  former  important  Mi- 
ami village  on  the  e  side  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,   at  its   junction   with   the 
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Wabash,  in  Miami  co.,  Ind.  It  was 
burned  by  the  Americans  in  1812,  but 
was  rebuilt.  The  reservation  was  sold  in 
1834.  (JM.) 


ray.— Stickney  (1812)  in  Am.  State  Pa- 
pers, Ind.  Aff.,  I,  810,  1832.  Mistissinaway.^Har- 
rison  (1814)  in  Drake,  Tecumseh,  159, 1856.  Mii- 
■iaainewa.— MLssissinewa  treaty  (1«26)  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat. ,  496, 1873.  MiBsissinewa  Town.  —Roy ce 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  Indiana  map.  1899. 

Kississippi  tablet     See  Notched  plates. 

MiBsogkonnog.  Probably  a  former  vil- 
lage or  band  of  the  Nipmuc  in  central 
Massachusetts.  In  1671  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth raiseil  a  force  a^inst  the  * '  Missog- 
konnog  Indians." — Eliot  (1671)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  VI,  201,  1800. 

Missouri  (* great  muddy,'  referring  to 
Missouri  r. ).  A  tribe  ofthe  Chi  were  group 
of  the  Siouan  family.  Their  name  for 
themselves  is  Niiitachi.  According  to 
Gale  the  early  form  of  the  word  Missouri 
is  Algonquian,  of  thelllinoisdialect.  The 
most  closely  allie<l  tribes  are  tlie  Iowa  and 
the  Oto.  According  to  tradition,  after  hav- 
ing parted  from  the  Winnebago  at  Green 
bay,  the  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Oto  moved 
westward  to  Iowa  r.,  where  the  Iowa 
stopped.  The  rest  continued  westward, 
reaching  the  Missouri  at  the  mouth  of 
Grand  r.  Here,  on  account  of  some  dis- 
pute, the  Oto  withdrew  and  moved  farther 
up  Missouri  r.  Marquette's  autograph 
map  of  1673,  which  is  perhaps  the  earliest 
authentic  notice  of  the  tribe,  locates  the 
8erae8s8rit  on  Missouri  r.,  apparently  as 
far  N.  as  the  Platte.  Joutel  ( 1687 )  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  lirst  writer  to  use 
the  name  Missouri  in  this  form.  It  is 
stated  that  Tonti  met  the  tril)e  a  day  and 
half 6  journey  from  the  village  of  the 
Tamaroa,  which  was  on  the  Missijisippi, 
6  leagues  below  Illinois  r.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  French 
found  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Missouri,  near  the  mouth  of  Grand  r., 
and  built  a  fort  on  an  island  near  them. 
They  continued  to  dwell  in  this  locality 
until  about  1800.  According  to  Bourg- 
mont  (Margr>%  Dec,  vi,  393,  1886)  their 
village  in  1723  was  30  leagues  below  Kan- 
sas r.  and  60  leagues  below  the  prin- 
cipal Kansa  village.  About  1798  they 
were  conquered  and  disf)ersed  by  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  and  their  allies. 
Five  or  six  lodges  joined  the  (X^age,  two 
or  three  took  refuge  with  the  Kansa,  and 
some  amalgamated  with  the  Oto,  but  they 
soon  recovered,  as  in  1805  Lewis  and 
Clark  found  them  in  villages  s.  of  Platte 
r.,  having  abandoned  their  settlements  on 
Grand  r.  some  time  previously  on  ac- 
count of  smallpox.  They  were  visited 
again  by  an  epidemic  in  1823.  Although 
their  number  was  estimated  in  1702  at 
200  families  and  in  1805  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  at  300  souls,  in  1829,  when  they 
were  found  with  the  Oto,  they  numbered 


only  80.  Having  been  unfortunate  in  a 
war  with  the  Osage,  part  of  them  joined 
the  Iowa,  and  the  others  went  to  the  Oto 

Previous  to  the  migration  of  the  latter  to 
lig  Platte  r.  In  1842  their  village  stood  on 
thes.  bank  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr.  They  accom- 
panied the  Oto  when  that  tribe  removed 
in  1882  to  Indian  Territory.  There  were 
only  40  individuals  of  the  trilxj  remain- 
ing in  1885.  They  are  now  officially 
classed  with  the  Oto.  together  number- 
ing 368  in  1905  under  the  Oto  school  super- 
intendent in  Oklahoma.  The  gentes,  as 
given  by  Dorsey  (15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 
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1897),  were  Tunanpin  (Black  bear),  Ho- 
tachi  (Klk),  and  Cheghita  (Eagle)  or 
Wakanta  (Thunder-bird). 

The  Mis.souri  joined  in  the  following 
treatieswith  the  United  States:  (1)  Peace 
treaty  of  June  24,  1817;  (2)  Ft  Atkinson, 
la.,  Sept.  26,  1825,  regulating  trade  and 
relations  with  the  United  States;  (3) 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15,  1830, 
ceding  lands  in  Iowa  and  Mis.**ouri;  (4) 
Oto  village,  Nebr.,  Sept.  21,  1833,  ce<ling 
certain  lands;  (5)  Bellevue,  upi)er  Mis- 
souri r.,  Oct.  15,  1836,  ceding  certain 
lands;  (6)  Washingt<m,  Mar.  15,  1854, 
ceding  lands,  with  certain  reservation; 
(7)  Ne])raska  City,  Nebr.,  Dec.  9,  1854, 
changing  boundary  of  reservation. 

Morgan  (Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  220, 1877) 
used  the  term  Missouri  Indians  to  in- 
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elude  the  Ponea,  Omaha,  Kansa,  Qua- 
paw,  Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri.  These  are 
the  Southern  tribes  of  Hale  (Am.  Antiq., 
V,  112, 1883),andtheDhegihaandChiwere 

groups  of  J.  O.  Dorsey.  (  j.  o.  d.  c.  t.) 
miMOurita.—Tontl  (1684)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  595, 
1876.  MasMritM.— Ooxe,Carolana,16,1741.  Kas- 
•orittea.— Bacqueviile de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  ii, 
map,  1753.  Kassouritet.— HennepinjNew Discov., 
map,  1698.  Meuorites.— Ibid.,  150.  jfeMOurites.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  19, 1741.  Mi»ouri».— Imlay,  W.  Ter. 
N.Am., 294,  1797.  MisriourU.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  II,  map,  1705.  MiMoori.— Jefferys,  Am. 
Atlas,  map,  1776.  Hiuoanta.— French.  Hist  Col. 
La.,  I,  82. 1846.  KiMouria.— Irving,  Ind.  81c.,  1, 96, 
1835.  MiMOttrians.— JefTerys,  Ft.  Dom.  Am.,  pt. 
I,  139,  1761.  Kissouriens.— Ga.ss,  Voy..  27,  1810. 
MiMOuriei.— Lewis,  Trav.,  13,  1809.  MiMOum.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry.  D6c.,ui,  482,  1878.  Mi»- 
Bourita.— Margrv,  D6c.,  I,  611,  1876.  MiMOorite.— 
Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  i,  187, 1761.  Miaaoory.— 
La  Harpe  (1720)  in  Margry,  D^c,  Vl,  293,  1886. 
■  issourys.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map,  5,  1776. 
Miiiuri.— D'Anville,  Am^^r.  Septen.  map,  1756. 
MiMurier.— Giissefeld,  Ctiarte  von  Nord  America, 
1797.  Miiiurii.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  I. 
map,  134, 1761.  Mitsuryi.— Croghan  (17S9)  quoted 
by  Rupp,  W.  Pa.,  146,  note,  1846.  Mituria.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  298,  1723.  Muaioovi.— Morse, 
N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (misprint).  He-o-»e-he.— 
Long  Exped.  RocIcyMts.,  i,  339,  1823.  Beoiehe.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  li,  127, 1836. 
Ke-o-ta-oha.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  339, 
1823.  He-u-oha-ta.— Hamilton  in  Trans.  Neb.  Hist. 
Soc,  I,  48,  1885.  Ne-u-tach.— Ibid.,  47.  Keu-ta- 
o|ie.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  507,  1843  (trans.,  '  those 
liiat  arrive  at  the  mouth'),  llew'-dar-oha,— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  16. 1806.  Ne-yu-ta-ca.— 
Hamilton  in  Trans.  Neb.  Hist.  Soc,  i,  47,  1885. 
Niciicye.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.E.,  1882 

i Kansa  name).  Ni-u'-t'a-tci.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Lep.  B.  A.  E.,  240. 1897  (own  name.<c=cA).  Ni-at'- 
ati'.— Dorsey,  ffiegiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878 
(Omaha  and  Ponca  name).  Ouemessourit. — 
Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  209.  1867  (transliterated  from 
Marquette).  SemessBrit.— Marquette,  map  (1673) 
In  Shea.  Discov.,  268,  1852.  Ou-mi««)uri.— Theve- 
not  quoted  byShea.  Discov.,  268,1852.  Wa^nq^a.— 
Dorsey,  inf'n,  1883 (Osage  name.)  Wa-ju'-qdjSi.— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Qua- 
paw  name).  Wemeaaoupet— Marquette  translit- 
erated by  Shea,  Discov.,  268, 1862. 

Mistassin  (from  mista-assmiy  *a  great 
ptone,'  referring  to  a  huge  isolated  rock  in 
L.  Mistassini,  which  the  Indians  regarded 
with  veneration).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
that  lived  on  L.  Mistassini,  Quebec.  They 
were  divided  by  early  writers  into  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Mistassin,  the 
former  living  near  the  lake,  the  latter 
farther  s.  in  the  mountains.  They  first 
became  known  to  the  French  about  1640, 
but  were  not  visited  by  missionaries  until 
some  years  later. ,  They  were  attacked  by 
the  Iroquois  in  1665,  and  in  1672  their 
country  was  formally  taken  possession  of 
by  the  French  with  their  consent.  Al- 
though spoken  of  by  Hind  in  1863  as  rov- 
ing in  bands  with  Montagnais  and  Nas- 
capee  over  the  interior  of  Labrador,  it 
appears  that  in  1858  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
was  on  the  lower  St  Lawrence. 

Very  little  has  been  recorded  in  regard 
to  their  habits  or  characteristics.  It  is 
recorded  that  when  attacked  by  the  Iro- 
quois in  1665  they  had  a  wooden  fort, 
which  they  defended  successfully  and 
with  great  bravery.     Their  only  myth 


mentioned  is  that  in  regard  to  the  great 
rock  in  the  lake,  which  they  believed  to 
be  a  manito.  (j.  m.     c.  t.) 

■ataaaina.— Charlevoix  (1721),  Journal,  i.  letter 
xi,  276,  1761.  lUttaaaina.— Barton,  New  Views, 
app.,  12, 1798.  Miaiaaaina  (Petita).— La  Tour,  map. 
1779  (misprint;  the  Grands  Mlstassins  are  cor- 
rectly named).  Kiaataaaina.— Report  of  1858  in 
Hmd,  Lab.Penin.,1.12,1863.  Miatapnia.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  81,  ISM.  Kiataaiii- 
iouek^es.  Rel.  1643,  38,  1858.  Kiataairenoia.— 
Memoirof  1706 in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  791, 1855. 
Miataairinins.— Jes.  Rel.  1672,  55,  1858.  Miataa- 
aini.— Hind.  Lab.  Penin.,  i,  8, 1863.  MiataaaiiiTii  — 
Ibid.,  272.  Miataaaiaa.— Belli n,  map.  1755  (Grands 
and  Petits  Mistasslns).  Kiataaairinina.— Jes.  Rel. 
1672,  44,  1858.    Kiatiaaiiuiya.— Walch.  map,  1805. 


Kitohitamou.-Jes.   Rel.  1640,  34.  1858. 
aina.-Jes.  Rel.  1676-7,  LX,  244.  1900. 

Mifltaaghchewaugh.  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  at  San  Marcos,  25  m.  from 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.— Father  Timeno 
(1856)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Miflim  ( ^fV-8i^n ) .  A  former  Kuitsh  vi  I- 
lage  on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  231,  1890. 

Mitaldejama.  A  former  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  with  Sim 
Juan  Bautista  mission  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Mitcheroka  ( '  knife ' ) .  A  division  of  the 
Hidatsa. 

Ka-etai-daka.— Matthews,  infn,  1885  (=' small 
knives').  Mit-«he-ro'-ka.— Morgan, Anc.  Soc.,  159, 
1877. 

Mithlaasxniiitthai  ( Mi-qW -xis-minA^  <;aV ) . 
A  former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  1890. 

Mitiling.    See  KalopcUing. 

Mitline.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Matalana.— Humboldt,  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
II,  345,  1811.  Mitlia^.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

MitlmeUelch  ( Ml'tlmeile'llc) .  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  communitv  on  Passage  id., 
Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Mitomkai  Porno.  A  name,  usually  ren- 
dered Mtom'-kai  (from  inato  *big*,  kai 
'valley*),  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
VVillits  or  Little  Lake  valley,  Mendocino 
CO.,  Cal.  In  the  form  Tomki  it  has  been 
used  by  the  whites  to  designate  a  creek  e, 
of  the  range  of  mountains  bordering  Little 
I^ke  valley  on  the  e.  Most  of  the  Mi- 
tomkai Pomo,  locally  known  as  Little 
Lakes,  are  now  on  Round  Valley  res., 
numbering,  with  the  ''Redwoods,'*  114 
in  1905.  (s.  A.  B,) 

Betumki.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  S2d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  146,  1863.  Bitomkhai.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  Univ.  Cal.  MS,  1903  (Upper  Clear  Lake 
form  of  name).  Little  lakea.— Official  form  in 
Indian  AfTalrs  Reports.  Ki-toam'  Kai  P6-mo. — 
Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoj..  in,  155, 1877. 

Mitrofania.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Mitrofania  id.,  s.  of  Chignik  bay, 
Alaska;  pop.  22  in  1880,  49  in  1890.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884, 
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Mitsukwie.  A  former  Nisqualli  villa^ 
''at  the  salmon  trap  on  Squalli  [Nisqualli] 
r.,"  Washington.— Gibbs,  MS.  No.  248, 
B.A.E. 

Mittaubsout  A  village  of  about  20 
houses  in  1676,  situated  on  Pawtuxet  r., 
7  or  8  m.  above  its  mouth,  in  Provi- 
dence or  Kent  co.,  R.  I.  It  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Narraganset,  but  its  chief 
disputed  theirclaim.— Williams  (1676)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i,  71.  1825. 

MittiaUtik  {Mll-ts^ul'-sak).  A  former 
Yaquina  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Greg.,  at  the  site  of  the  present  New- 
port.—Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229,  1890. 

Mitntia.  A  village  of  the  Cholovone, 
a  division  of  the  Yokuts,  situated  e.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r..  Gal.— Pinart,  Chol- 
ovone MS.,  B.A.  E.,  1880. 

Miwok  (*man*).  Gne  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  Moquelumnan  family  in 
central  California,  the  other  being  the 
Glamentke.  With  a  small  exception  in 
the  w.,  the  Miwok  occupied  territory 
bounded  on  the  n.  by  Cosumnes  r.,  on 
the  E.  by  the  ridge  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
on  the  s.  by  Fresno  cr.,  and  on  the  w.  by 
San  Joaqum  r.  The  exception  on  the 
w.  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  e. 
bank  of  the  San  Joaquin,  occupied  bv 
Yokuts  Indians,  beginning  at  the  Tuol- 
umne and  extending  northward  to  a 
point  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
can  Joaquin  bends  to  the  w.  The  Miwok 
are  said  by  Powers  to  be  the  largest  *' na- 
tion "  in  California,  and  a  man  of  any  of 
their  tribes  or  settlements  may  travel  from 
the  Cosumnes  to  the  Fresno  and  make 
himself  understood  without  difficulty,  so 
uniform  is  their  language.  See  Moquel- 
umnan. (j.  c.) 
M«ewa.— PowereinOverland  Monthly,  x,  323, 1873- 
■•ewie.— Ibid.  Keewoo.— Ibid.  Mewahs.— Ind- 
Ail.  Rep.  1856. 244, 1857.  Miook.— Kingslcy.  Stand- 
ud  Nat.  Hij*t.,  VI,  175, 1885.  Mi'- wa,— Powers  in 
Coot.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  ill.  ^47. 1877.  Mi'-wi.— Ibid. 
Mi'- wok. —Ibid.  Muwa.— Merrlam  in  Science, 
K.  S-,  XIX,  914,  June  17,  1904. 

M^izam,  MLixanno.     See  Mriksah. 

Mixed-bloods.  To  gauge  accurately  the 
amount  of  Indian  bTooci  in  the  veins  of 
the  white  population  of  the  American 
continent  and  to  determine  to  what  ex- 
tent the  surviving  aborigines  have  in 
them  the  blood  of  their  conquerors  and 
sajqilanters  is  impossible  in  the  absence 
of  scientific  data.  But  there  is  reason  to 
belkive  that  intermixture  has  l)een  much 
more  common  than  is  generally  assumed. 
The  Eskimo  of  (Jreenland  and  the  Danish 
tntlers  and  colonists  have  intermarried 
from  the  first,  so  that  in  the  territory  im- 
m(<liately  umler 'European  8ui)ervision 
hir<lly  any  pure  natives  remain.  The 
lairriages  (of  Danish  fathers  and  Rskimo 
mbthers)  have  been  very  fertile  and  the 
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children  are  in  manjr  respects  an  im- 
provement on  the  aboriginal  stock,  in  the 
matter  of  personal  beauty  in  particular. 
According  to  Packard  ( Beach,  Ind.  Miscel., 
69,  1877)  the  last  full-blood  Eskimo  on 
Belle  Isle  str.,  Labrador,  was  in  1859  the 
wife  of  an  Englishman  at  Salmon  bay. 
The  Labrador  intermixture  has  been 
largely  with  fishermen  from.  Newfound- 
land of  English  descent. 

Some  of  the  Al^onquian  tribes  of  Can- 
ada mingled  considerably  with  the  Euro- 
peans during  the  French  period,  bothjn 
the  E.  and  toward  the  interior.  In 
recent  years  certain  French-Canadian 
writers  have  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
minimize  this  intermixture.  In  the  Illi- 
nois-Missouri region  these  alliances  were 
favored  by  the  missionaries  from  the 
beginning  of  the  I8th  century.  As  early 
as  1693  a  member  of  the  La  Salle  expedi- 
tion married  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of 
the  Kaskaskia.  Few  French  families  in 
that  part  of  the  country  are  free  from 
Indian  blood.  The  establishment  of 
trading  posts  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  Du- 
luth,  etc.,  aided  the  fusion  of  races.  The 
spread  of  the  activities  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  gave  rise  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  to  a  population  of  mixed- 
bloods  of  considerable  historic  impor- 
tance, the  offspring  of  Indian  mothers  and 
Scotch,  French,  and  English  fathers. 
Manitoba,  at  the  time  of  its  admission 
into  thedominion,  had  somelO,  000  mixed- 
bloods,  one  of  whom,  John  Norquay, 
afterward  became  premier  of  the  Provin- 
cial government.  Some  of  the  employees 
of  the  fur  companies  who  had  taken 
Indian  wives  saw  their  descendants  flour- 
ish in  Montreal  and  other  urban  centers. 
The  tribes  that  have  furnished  the  most 
mixed-bloods  are  the  Cree  and  Chippewa, 
and  next  the  Sioux,  of  N.  w.  Canada;  the 
Chipi>ewa,  Ottawa,  and  related  tribes  of 
the  great  lakes;  and  about  Green  b«y, 
the  Menominee.  Toward  the  Mississippi 
and  beyond  it  were  a  few  Dakota  and 
Blackfoot  mixed-bloods.  Harvard  (Rep. 
Smithson.  Inst.,  1879)  estimated  the  total 
number  in  1879  at  40,000.  Of  these  about 
22,000  were  in  United  States  territory  and 
18,000  in  Canada.  Of  15,000  persons  of 
Canadian- French  descent  in  Michigan  few 
were  probably  free  from  Indian  blood. 
Some  of  the  French  mixed-bloods  wan- 
dered as  far  as  the  Pacific,  establishing 
settlements  of  their  own  kind  beyond  the 
Rocky  mts.  The  first  wife  of  the  noted  eth- 
nolojnst  Schoolcraft  was  the  daughter  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  by  a  Chippewa  moth- 
er, another  of  whose  daughters  married 
an  Episcopal  clergvman,  and  a  third  a 
French -Canadian  lumberer.  Although 
some  of  the  English  colonies  endeavored 
to  promote  the  intermarriage  of  the  two 
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races,  the  only  notable  case  in  Virginia 
is  that  of  Pocahontas  (q.  v.)  and  John 
Rolfe.  The  Athapascan  and  other  tribes 
of  the  extreme  N.  W.  have  intermixed 
but  little  with  the  whites,  though  there 
are  Russian  mixed-bloods  in  Alaska.  In 
British  Columbia  and  the  adjoining  parts 
of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  some 
mixed- bloods,  the  result  of  intermarriage 
of  French  traders  and  employees  with 
native  women.  Some  intermixture  of 
captive  white  blood  exists  among  the 
Apache,  Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  other 
raiding  tribes  along  the  Mexican  and 
Texas  border,  the  children  seeming  to 
inherit  superior  industry.  The  Pueblos, 
with  the  notable  exception  of  the  Lagunas, 
have  not  at  all  favored  intermarriage 
with  Europeans.  The  modem  Siouan 
tribes  have  intermarried  to  some  extent 
with  white  Americans,  as  some  of  them 
did  in  early  dajs  with  the  French  of 
Canada.  The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma — Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Chicka- 
saw, Creeks,  and  Seminole — have  a  large 
element  of  white  blood,  some  through 
so-called  stjuaw-men,  some  dating  back 
to  British  and  French  traders  before  the 
Revolution.  In  the  Cherokee  Nation 
especially  nearly  all  the  leading  men  for 
a  century  have  been  more  of  white  than 
of  Indian  blood,  the  noted  John  Ross 
himself  being  only  one-eighth  Indian. 
Mooney  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  83,  1900) 
considers  that  much  of  the  advance  in 
civilization  made  by  the  Cherokee  has 
been  ''due  to  the  intermarriage  among 
them  of  white  men,  chiefly  traders  of 
the  ante- Revolutionary  period,  with  a 
few  Americans  from  the  back  settle- 
ments." Most  of  this  white  blood  was  of 
good  Irish,  Scotch,  American,  and  Ger- 
man stock.  Under  the  former  lawsof  the 
Cherokee  Nation  anyone  who  could  prove 
the  smallest  proiK)rtion  of  Cherokee  blood 
was  rated  as  Cherokee,  includmg  many 
of  one-sixteenth,  one-thirty-second,  or  less 
of  Indian  blood.  In  1905  the  Cherokee 
Nation  numbered  36,782  citizens.  Of 
these,  about  7,000  were  adopted  whites, 
negroes,  and  Indiansof  other  tribes,  while 
of  the  rest  probably  not  one-fourth  are 
Ni^f  even  approximately  pure  Indian  blood. 
Some  of  the  smaller  tribes  removed  from 
the  E.,  as  the  Wyandot  (Hurons)  and 
Kaskaskia,  have  not  now  a  single  full- 
blood,  and  in  some  tribes,  notably  the 
Cherokee  and  Osage,  the  jealousies  from 
this  cause  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
rival  full- blood  and  mixed-blood  fac- 
tions. During  the  Spanish  domination 
in  the  s.  e  Atlantic  region  intermix- 
ture perhaps  took  place,  but  not  much;  in 
Texas,  however,  intermarriage  of  whites 
and  Indians  was  common.  The  peoples 
of  Iroquoian  stock  have  a  large  admix- 
ture of  white  blood,  French  and  English, 


both  from  captives  taken  during  the  wars 
of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  by  the 
process  of  adoption,  much  favored  by 
them.  Such  intermixture  contains  more 
of  the  combination  of  white  mother  and 
Indian  father  than  is  generally  the  case. 
Some  English-Iroquois  intermixture  is 
still  in  process  in  Ontario.  The  Iroquois 
of  St  Regis,  Caughnawaga,  and  other 
agencies  can  hardly  boast  an  Indian  of 

fiire  blood.  According  to  the  Almanach 
roQuois  for  1900,  the  blood  of  Eunice 
Williams,  captured  atDeerfield,  Mass.,  in 
1704,  and  adopted  and  married  within 
the  tribe,  flows  in  the  veins  of  125  de- 
scendants at  Caughnawaga;  Silas  Rice, 
captured  at  MarlhSro,  Mass.,  in  1703,  has 
1,350  descendants;  Jacob  Hill  and  John 
Stacey,  captured  near  Albany  in  1755, 
have,  respectively,  1,100  and  400  descen- 
dants. Similar  cases  are  found  among 
the  New  York  Iroquois.  Dr  Boas  (Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  XLV,  1894)  has  made  an 
anthropometric  study  of  the  mixed- 
bloods,  covering  a  large  amount  of  data, 
especially  concerning  the  Sioux  and  the 
eastern  Chippewa.  The  total' numbers 
investigated  were  647  men  and  408 
women.  As  compared  with  the  Indian, 
the  mixed-blood,  so  far  as  investi^tions 
have  shown,  is  taller,  men  exhibiting 
greater  divergence  than  women. 

A  large  proportion  of  n^ro  blood  ex- 
ists in  many  tribes,  particularly  in  those 
formerly  residing  in  the  Gulf  states,  and 
among  the  remnants  scattered  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  south- 
ward. The  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Okla- 
homa, having  been  slaveholders  and  sur- 
rounded by  Southern  influences,  general  ly 
sided  with  the  South  in  the  Civil  war.  On 
being  again  received  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Government  they  were 
compelled  by  treaty  to  free  their  slaves 
and  admit  them  to  equal  Indian  citi- 
zenship. In  19a5  there  were  20,619 
of  these  adopted  negro  citizens  m  these 
five  tribes,  besides  all  degrees  of  admix- 
ture in  such  proportions  that  the  census 
takers  are  frequently  unable  to  discrimi- 
nate. The  Cherokee  as  a  t)ody  have  re- 
fused to  intermarry  with  their  negro  citi- 
zens, but  amon^  the  Creeks  and  the  Semi- 
nole intermarriage  has  been  very  great. 
The  Pamunkey,  Chickahominy,  Marsh- 
pee,  Narraganset,  and  Gay  Head  rem- 
nants have  much  negro  blood,  and  con- 
versely there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
the  broken  coast  tribes  have  been  com- 
pletely absorbed  into  the  negro  race. 
See  Vroatan  Indiana^  MStis,  Popular  fal- 
lacies, (a.  F.  c.     J.  M. ) 

Mixed  Senecas  and  Shawnees.  The  for- 
mer official  designation  of  the  mixed 
band  of  Mingo  (Seneca)  and  Shawnee 
who  removed  from  Lewistown,  Ohio,  to 
the  W.  about  1833  (see  Jfmyo).    By  treaty 
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of  1867  the  union  was  dissolved,  the  Sen- 
eca joining  the  band  known  as  '  *  Seneca  of 
Sandusky/'  and  the  Shawnee  becoming  a 
distinct  body  under  the  name  of  '*  East- 
em  Shawnee.'*  Both  tribes  were  as- 
signed reservations  in  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  still  reside,  numbering 
101  and  366  respectively  in  1905.    ( j.  m.  ) 

Mixed  Shothones.  Mixed  bands  of  Ban- 
nock and  Tukuarika.— C.  S.  Stat,  xviii, 
158,  1875. 

M'ketaihshekakah  ( Met  katan^imPs^Mka- 
*kd<ty  *big  black  chest,'  referring  to  the 
pigeonhawk. — W.J.)  The  Thunder  gens 
of  the  Potawatomi,  Sauk,  and  Foxes,  q.  v. 
Mm'katowimesbikakav— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n.  1906. 
M'-ke-tash'-the-ki-kah'.— Morgan,  Ane  Soc.  167. 
1877. 

M*ko  {Ma^kiva,  '  bear' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Potawatomi,  q.  v. 

Ma^kwa.— Wm.  Jones.  Infn.  1906.  M'  ko'  —Mor- 
gan. ADC.  Soc.,  167, 1877. 

M*kwa  {Ma^'kwa,  'bear').  A  gens  of 
the  Shawnee,  q.  v. 

Ma'kwa.— Wm.  Jones,  Inf'n,  1906.  M' kwa  .- 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc  .  168,  1877 

Moache.  A  division  of  the  Ute,  for- 
merly roaming  over  s.  Colorado  and  n. 
New  Mexico.  In  1871  they  were  re- 
ported to  number  645;  in  1903  the  com- 
bined Capote,  Moache,  and  Wiminuche 
on  Southern  Ute  res.  numbered  955. 
The  name  "Taos  I' tea"  was  formerly  ap- 
plied to  those  Ute  who  temporarily  en- 
camped in  considerable  numl)ers  about 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  As  these  were 
doubtless  largely  Moache,  their  synonyms 
are  included  here,  although  the  Capote, 
Tab^uache,  and  Wiminuche  were  evi- 
dently also  a  part  of  them.     See  Ue. 

The  Moache  joined  with  other  Ute 
l)ands  in  the  treaty  of  Washington,  Mar. 
2,  1868,  affirming  the  treaty  of  Oct.  7, 
1863,  with  the  Tabeguache  and  defining 
the  boundaries  of  their  reservation, 
■aquaobe  Uter— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  40th 
OoDg.,  spec.  sess..  10  1867.  Maquahache.— Dole  in 
iDd  AfT.  Rep.  1864,  18,  1865.  Maquoehe  UUht.— 
Wvi8,  ibid  ,  135, 186d  Menachea.— Graves,  ibid., 
386, 1854.  Mofuachia— Villa-Seftor,  Theatro  Am., 
pt.  2,  413,  1748.  Mohuaohe  — Merriwether  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1855, 186,  1856.  Mohuache  Utahi— Men- 
wether  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  34th  Cong  ,  Ist  sees  , 
16, 1856  Mohuaohe  Ute».--Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  665, 1889.  Mohuhachct.— Bell.  New  Tracks 
m  N.  Am..  I,  108,  1869.  Moquaoher— Archuleta 
in  Ind.  AfT  Rep.,  142,  1866.  Mounaohe  Utet.— 
Colyer.  ibid  ,  1871, 191. 1872.  Muache.— Ute  treaty 
(186S)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  Kappler  ed  .  ii,  990, 
1901  Huahuacbes.— Carson  in  Ind  AfT.  Rep.  1859, 
342, 1860.  Muare*.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog.,  &9. 1864 
(prooably  identical,  although  given  as  part  of 
maon  Apache).  Taos.— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cnl. 
Mfl^s.  and  Corre.«»p.,  185.  1850.  Tao»  Indians.— 
Cm.imings  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  160.  1866  (identified 
wttli  Moache).  Taos  Yutas.— F^'amham,  Trav. 
Cilifornias,  371.  1844.  Tao  Yutas.— Farnham 
QiKtquoted  bv  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  465, 
IME.     Tash-Yuta— Burton,  City  of   Saints,  578, 

mi. 

tfoah  (Mdhwiiw^^  'wolf).  A  gens  of 
tht;  Potawatomi,  q.  v. 

Hftiwaw*.— \Vm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906.  Mo-4h'.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877. 


Moanahonga  (*  great  walker^).  An 
Iowa  warrior,  known  to  the  whites  as  Big 
Neck,  and  called  also  by  his  pjeople 
Winaugusconey  ( *  Man  not  afraid  to 
travel '),  because  he  was  wont  to  take 
long  trips  alone,  relying   on    his   own 

Erowess  and  prodigious  strength.  While 
e  was  of  lowly  birth  he  was  exceedingly 
ambitious  and  contended  for  the  honors 
and  dignity  for  which  his  courage  and 
address  fitted  him,  but  which  his  fellow 
tribesmen  were  loth  to  accord,  wherefore 
he  built  a  lodge  apart  from  the  rest  and 
collected  about  him  a  band  of  admirers 
over  whom  he  exercised  the  authority  of 
chief.  Gen.  Clark  induced  him  and  Ma- 
haskah  to  go  to  Washington  in  1824  and 
there  sign  a  treaty  that  purported  to  con- 
vey to  the  United  States  for  an  annual 
payment  of  $500  for  10  years  the  title  of 
all  the  lands  of  the  Iowa  lying  within  the 
borders  of  Missouri.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  treaty,  and  after  white  settlers 
had  taken  possession  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Indian  lands  he  set  out  in 
1829  to  visit  St  Louis  for  the  purpose  of 
making  complaint  to  Gen.  Clark.  A 
party  of  whites  encountered  his  company 
of  60  men,  made  them  all  intoxicated,  and 
decamped  with  their  horses,  blankets, 
and  provisions.  When  they  recovered 
from  their  stupor  one  of  them  shot  a  hog 
to  satisfy  their  hunger.  This  provoked 
the  anger  of  the  settlers,  60  of  whom  rode 
up  and  commanded  the  Indians  to  leave 
the  country.  Moanahonga  then  with- 
drew his  camp  about  15  m.  beyond  the 
state  boundary,  as  he  supposed.  When 
the  white  party  followed  him  he  went  out 
to  meet  them  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth 
in  sign  of  peace.  As  he  extended  his 
hand  in  greeting  the  borderers  fired, 
killing  his  brother  at  his  side,  and  an 
infant.  The  Indians  flew  to  their  arms 
and,  inspired  anew  by  the  call  for  ven- 
geance of  Moana.honga's  sister,  who  was 
shot  in  the  second  volley,  they  drove  the 
whites  from  the  field,  although  these  ex- 
ceeded their  fighting  men  two  to  one. 
The  man  who  shot  his  sister  Moanahonga 
burned  at  the  stake.  The  U.  S.  troops 
were  ordered  out,  and  obtaining  hostages 
from  the  Jowa  returned  to  their  barracks. 
Moanahonga  and  several  others  of  his 
band  were  arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge 
of  murder,  but  were  acquitted.  He  culti- 
vated friendly  relations  with  the  whites  af- 
ter this,  but  always  w^ent  with  blackened 
face  in  sign  of  mourning,  because,  as  he 
said,  he  had  sold  the  bones  of  his  ances- 
tors. About  5  years  afterward  he  fell  in 
combat  with  a  Sioux  chief.  See  McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  177-183, 
1858. 

Moapariats  (Mo-a-pa-ri^-atB^  *  mosquito 
creek  people*).  A  oand  of  Paiute  for- 
merly living  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
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8.  E.  Nev.,  and  numbering  64  in  1873. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  60, 1874. 

Mobile  (meaning  doubtful).  A  Muek- 
hogean  tnbe  whose  early  home  was  prob- 
ably Mauvila,  or  Mavifla,  supposed  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Choctaw  Bluff  on 
Alabama  r.,  Clark  co.,  Ala.,  where  De 
Soto,  in  1540,  met  with  fierce  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  and  engaged  in 
the  most  obstinate  contest  of  the  expedi- 
tion. The  town  was  then  under  the  con- 
trol of  Tascalusa  ((j.  v. )  probably  an  Ali- 
bamu  chief.  If,  as  is  probable,  theMobil- 
ian  tribe  took  part  in  this  contest,  they 
must  later  have  moved  farther  s.,  as  they 
were  found  on  Mobile  bay  when  the 
French  began  to  plant  a  colonv  at  that 
point  about  the  year  1700.  Wishing  pro- 
tection from  their  enemies,  they  obtained 
permission  from  the  French,  about  1708, 
to  settle  near  Ft  Louis,  where  space •^as 
allotted  them  and  the  Tohome  for  this 
purpose.  Little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  the  tribe.  In  1708  a  large  body  of 
Alibamu,  Cherokee,  Abihka,  and  Ca- 
tawlm  warriors  descended  Mobile  r.  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies,  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  contented  themselves  with  de- 
stroying a  few  huts  of  the  Mobilians. 
The  latter,  who  were  always  friendly  to 
the  French,  appear  to  have  been  chris- 
tianized soon  after  the  French  settled 
there.  In  1741  Coxe  wrote  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  once  great  province  of  Tasca- 
luza,  **Mou villa,  which  the  English  call 
Maubela,  and  the  French  Mobile,  is  yet 
in  being,  tho'  far  short  of  its  former 
grandeur."  At  this  date  the  Mobilians 
and  Tohome  together  numbered  350  fam- 
ilies. Mention  is  made  in  the  Mobile 
church  registers  of  individual  members 
of  the  tribe  as  late  as  1761,  after  which 
they  are  lost  to  history  as  a  tribe.  For 
subsistence  they  relie<l  almost  wholly  on 
agriculture.  Clay  images  of  men  and 
women  and  also  of  animals,  supposed  to 
be  objects  of  worship  by  this  people,  were 
found  by  the  French. 

The  so-called  Mobilian  trade  language 
was  a  corruptt»d  Choctaw  jargon  used  for 
the  purposes  of  intertribal  communica- 
^on  among  all  the  tribes  from  Florida 
to  Louisiana,  extending  northward  on  the 
Mississippi  to  about  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio.  It  was  also  known  as  the  Chicka- 
saw trade  language.  (a.  s.  g.  c.  t.) 
Mabile.— Ranjel  quoted  by  Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala, 
Hist.Soc,  Til, (VS.  1899.  Manilla.— HarriH,  Voy.and 
Trav.,  I,  80K,  1705  (misprint).  Haouila.— La  Salle 
(rn.  1682)  In  Marjrry,  D^c,  11. 197. 1877,  Maubela.— 
Coxe.  Carolana,  25, 1741.  Maubila,— French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  247,  1875.  MaubUe.— Ibid.,  in.  192, 
1851.  Maubileana.— U)id.,  170.  Maubilians. — Char- 
levoix, Nouv.  Franco,  ii.  278, 1761.  Mauvila.— Gar- 
eila*wo  de  la  Vcpa  (IMO),  Fla..  146,  1723.  Mauvil- 
ian».— French.  Hist  Coll. La.,  in,  192, 1852.  Mauvil- 
ieiw.— Charlevoix,  Nouv.  France,  ii,  308,  1761. 
MavUa.— Biedina  (1544)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I^., 
II,  102, 1860.   MaTilian*.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 


II,  34. 1852.  MaTiUa.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  (1557) 
in  French.  Hist.Coll.  La.,  ii.  156. 1850.  Mobelims.— 
BoudiDot.  Star  in  the  West,  127. 1816  (or  Mouville). 
Mobilaa.— Barcia,  finsayo.  313. 1723.  MobUa.— P4- 
nicaut  (1699)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  i. 
43.  1869.  Mobileana.— La  Harpe.  ibid.,  in.  20.  84. 
1851.  Mobilians.— Jefferys.  French  Dom.  Am.,  i, 
165, 1761.  Mobiliena.— P^nicaut  (1702)  in  M&rgry, 
D4c.,  V.  425,  1883.  Mouvill.— Le  Page  du  Pnttz. 
Hist.  La.,  Eng.  ed..  309,  1774.  MoavUU.— Coxe. 
Carolana,  24, 1741.  Mouville.— Boudi not.  Star  in  the 
West,  127.  1816  (or  Mobeluns).  Movila.— Barcia, 
Ensayo.  835,  1723.  MoviU.— Barton,  New  Views, 
Ixlx,  1798.  Mowill.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.  Am., 
I,  162,  1761. 

Mocama  (*on  the  coast').  A  former 
Timucua  district  and  dialect,  probably 
about  the  present  St  Augustine,  Fla. 
Mocama.— Pareja  (ca,  1614)  quoted  by  Gatscbet  in 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  x  vi,  627, 1877.  Moaeama.— 
Brinton,  Floiidian  Penin.,  135. 1859. 

Moccasin.  The  soft  skin  shoe  of  the 
North  American  Indians  and  its  imita- 
tionson  the  partof  the  whites.  The  word, 
spelled  formerly  also  mocccLton^  is  derived 
from  one  of  the  eastern  Algonquian  dia- 
lects: Powhatan  (Strachey,  1612),  mock- 
asiriy  mawhcamn;  Massachuset ( Eliot,  ante 
1660),  mohhissony  mohkusnn;  Narra^nset 
(Williams,  1643),  mocusgin;  Micmac, 
m^cusun;  Chippewa, ?iiaiK«i7i.  It  came  into 
English  through  Powhatan  in  all  proba- 
bility, as  well  as  through  Massachuset. 
The  latter  dialect  has  also  mokus  or  molrt^, 
of  which  the  longer  word  seems  to  be  a 
derivative.  Hewitt  suggests  that  it  is 
cognate  with  makak,  *  small  case  or  box' 
(see  Jfocucit).  After  the  moccasin  have 
l)een  named  moccasin-fish  (Maryland 
sunfish),  moccasin-flower  or  moccasin- 
plant  (lady's-slipper,  known  also  as  In- 
dian's shoe),  moccasin-snake  or  water- 
moccasin  (Anculrodon  piscivonui)^  the  up- 
land moccasin  (A.  atrofuscu^).  In  some 
parts  of  the  South  the  term  'moccasined* 
18  in  colloquial  use  in  the  sense  of  intoxi- 
cated, (a.  f.  c. ) 

With  the  excefjtion  of  the  sandal- 
wearing  Indians  living  in  the  states  along 
the  Mexican  boundary,  moccasins  were 
almost  universally  worn.  The  tribes  of 
s.  E.  Texas  were  known  to  the  southern 
Plains  Indians  as  '*  Barefoot  Indians," 
because  they  generally  went  without  foot- 
covering,  only  occasionally  wearing  san- 
dals. The  Pacific  coast  Indians  also  as 
a  rule  went  barefoot,  and  among  most 
tribes  women  did  not  customarily  wear 
moccasins.  There  are  two  general  types 
of  moccasins— those  with  a  rawhide  sole 
sewed  to  a  leather  upper,  and  those  with 
sole  and  upper  consisting  of  one  piece  of 
soft  leather  with  a  seam  at  the  instep  and 
heel.  The  former  belongs  to  the  Eastern 
or  timber  tribes,  the  latter  to  the  Western 
or  plains  Indians.  The  Eskimo  have  eoled 
footwear.  The  chief  causes  influencing 
this  distribution  are  the  presence  or  ath 
sence  of  animals  furnishing  thick  rawhide, 
thecharacterof  trails  and  travel,  and  tribal 
usages.    The  boot  or  legging  moccasin, 
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worn  from  Alaska  to  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  i8  still  commonly  a  part  of  the 
woman's  costume,  and  among  most  of  the 
Pueblos  the  legging  i>ortion  is  a  white- 
tanned  deerskin  to  which  the  moccasin  is 
attached,  the  skin  being  wrapped  neatly 
and  methodically  around  the  calf  of  the 
leg  and  secured  by  means  of  a  cord.  Dif- 
ferences in  cut,  color,  decoration,  toe- 
piece,  inset-tongue,  vamp,  heel-fringe, 
ankle-flaps,  etc.,  show  tribal  and  envi- 
ronmental characters  and  afford  means  of 
identification.  Among  the  Plains  tribes 
the  decoration  of  moccasins  presents  a 
wide  range  of  symbolism,  and  since  this 
part  of  the  costume  has  beien  less  modified 
oy  contact  with  whites  than  other  gar- 
ments, it  affords  valuable  material  for  the 
study  of  symbolic  art. 

The  materials  used  in  making  mocca- 
sins are  tanned  skins  of  the  larger  mam- 
mals, rawhide  for  soles,  and  sinew  for 
sewing.  Dyes,  pigments,  quills,  beads, 
cloth,  buttons,  and  fur  are  applied  to  the 
moccasin  as  decoration.  Many  tribes 
make  moccasins  to  be  specially  worn  in 
ceremonies,  and  a  number  of  tribes  also 
employ  their  footwear  in  a  guessing  game 
known  as  the  "moccasin  game." 

Great  ingenuity  was  often  displayed  in 
cutting  moccasins  from  a  single  piece  of 
dressed  hide,  the  most  complicated  pat- 
tern being  found  among  the  Klamath. 
The  northern  Athapascan  pattern  has  a 
T-shaped  seam  at  the  toe  and  heel,  while 
in  the  Nez  Perc6  type  the  seam  is  along 
one  side  of  the  foot  from  the  great  toe  to 
the  heel.  In  the  moccasin  of  the  Plains 
Indians  the  upper  is  in  one  piece  and  is 
sewed  to  a  rawhide  sole. 

Consult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt.  3, 1905;  Gerard  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  IX,  no.  1, 1907;  Goddard  in  Univ. 
ofCal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archjeol.  and  Ethnol., 
1, 1903;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  xvin,  pt.  1,  1904;  Mason  (1)  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1886,  pt.  1,205-238,  1889, 
(2)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1894,  239-593, 
1896;  Morgan,  League  Iroquois,  ii,  1904; 
Shiifeldt  in  Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  59-66, 
1889;  Stephen  in  Proc.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
131-136,  1889;  Willoughby  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  IX,  no.  1,  1907;  Wisslerin  Trans. 
13lh  Internat.  Cong.  Am.,  1905.  (w.h.) 
Hochgonnekonck.  A  village  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1643,  probably  near  the 
present  Manhasset.— Doc.  of  1643  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  60,  1883. 

Kochioaui  {viochic  *  tortoise',  cahui 
*hill':  *  hill  of  the  tortoise,'  in  allusion  to 
tltt  shapeof  a  hill  in  the  vicmity  of  theset- 
U«nent.— Buelna).  The  principal  settle- 
mgnt  of  the  Zuaoue,  who  speak  or  spoke 
tte  Tehueco  and  V'acoregue  dialects  of 
Oshita;  situate<l  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rio 
Fierte,  about  lat.  26°  10^  n.  w.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.     The  settlement  is  now  civilized. 


Moobioahuy.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  332,  1864. 
Mochioaui.— Ribas(  1645)  in  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
606,  1882.  Hoohicohuy.— Ibid.,  map.  Motoohica- 
huB.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stoclcleln.  Nene  Welt- 
Bott,  1726, 

Moohilagna.  An  Opata  pueblo  visited 
by  Coronado  in  1540;  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Sonora,  N.w.  Mexico,  doubt- 
less in  the  vicinity  of  Arizpe.  Possibly 
identical  with  one  of  the  villages  later 
known  by  another  name. 
Hoohila.— Castafieda  {ca.  1565)  In  Ternaux-Com- 
panM.  Voy.,ix,  158, 1838 (misprint).  Moohilafua.— 
Castafieda  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  515, 1896. 

Mocho  { El  AfochOy  Span. :  *  the  cropped, 
shorn,  mutilated*,  so  called  because  he 
had  lost  an  ear  in  a  fight).  An  Apache, 
celebrated  in  manuscript  narratives  per- 
taining to  Texas  in  the  18th  century.  He 
wascaptured  by  theTonkawa,  butbecause 
of  his  eloquence  and  prowess  was  elevated 
to  the  chiefship  of  that  tribe  on  the  death 
of  its  leader  during  an  epidemic  in  1777 
or  1778.  With  the  Spaniards  El  Mocho 
had  a  bad  reputation.  When  he  became 
chief  the  governor  connived  to  get  rid  of 
him,  to  enect  which  Mezi^res  bribed  his 
rivals  to  allure  him  to  the  highway  lead- 
ing to  Natchitoches,  under  the  promise 
of  presents  when  he  should  arrive  there, 
and  murder  him,  but  this  plot  failed,  and 
Mezieres  and  the  governor  were  obliged 
to  conciliate  him.  Finally,  in  1 784,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  government,  he  was 
killed.  (h.  E.  B. ) 

Mochopa.  An  Opata  pueblo  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  l)etween  1678 and  1730,  atwhich 
latter  date  the  population  had  l:>ecome 
reduced  to  24.  It  was  abandoned  be- 
tween 1764  and  1800,  owing  to  Apache 
depredations. 

Hachopo.— Davila.  Sonora  Hisl6rico,  317,  1894. 
Moohop  —  Hamilton,  Mexican  Handbook.  47. 1HS3. 
Moohopa.  — Orozco  y  Berra, Geog. .  343, 1861.  8.  Ig- 
naoio  moohopa.— Sonora  mutenaleH  (1730)  quoted 
by  Bancrott,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  614, 1H84. 

Mocock.     See  Mocuck. 

Moctobi.  A  small  tribe  formerly  resid- 
ing in  8.  Mississippi.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Iberville,  in  1699,  as  living  at 
that  time  on  Pascagoula  r.,  near  the  Gulf 
coast,  associated  with  the  Biloxi  and 
Paskagula,  each  tril)e  having  its  own  vil- 
lage (Margry,  D^c.,iv,  195,  1880).  Sau- 
vole,  who  was  at  Ft  Biloxi  in  1699-1700, 
speaks  of  the  *' villages  of  the  Pascobou- 
las,  Biloxi,  and  Moctobi,  which  together 
contain  not  more  than  20  cabins. ' '  Noth- 
ing is  known  respecting  their  language, 
nor  has  anything  more  been  ascertained 
in  regard  to  their  history,  but  from  their 
intimate  relations  with  the  Biloxi  it  is 
probable  they  belonged  to  the  same 
(Siouan)  linguistic  ptock.  The  name 
Moctobi  appears  to  have  disappearwi 
Irom  Indian  memory  and  tradition,  as 
repeated  inquiry  among  the  Choctaw 
and  Caddo  has  failed  to  elicit  any  knowl- 
edge of  such  a  tribe.     What  seems  to  be  a 
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justifiable  supposition,  in  the  absence  of 
further  knowledge,  is  that  the  three  or  four 
small  bands  were  the  remnants  of  a  larger 
tribeorof  tribes  which,  while  making  their 
way  southward,  had  been  reiluced  bv  war, 
pestilence,  or  other  calamity,  and  had 
been  compelled  to  consolidate  and  take 
refuge  under  the  Choctaw.  Consult 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894.  See  Camnam. 
Mootobi.— Sauvole  (1700)  in  Maixrv,  DC'C,  iv,  451. 
1880.  Hootoby.— Iberville  (1699).  ibid.,  195.  Hoelo- 
bites.— Gayarr^,  La.,  66,  1851.  MouloubU.— Iber- 
ville (1699)  in  French,  HL^t.  Coll.  La.,  ii.  99, 1876. 

Mocuck.  Defined  by  Bartlett  (Diet, 
of  Americanisms,  399,  1877)  as  **a  term 
app)lied  to  the  box  of  birch  bark  in 
which  sugar  is  kept  by  the  Chippewa 
Indians."  In  the  torme  makakf  mocock, 
mocuck^  mou'koivkf  mukuky  the  word  is 
known  to  the  literature  of  the  settlement 
of  Canada  and  the  W.  in  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century,  and  is  now  in  use 
among  the  English-speaking  people  of 
the  maple-sugar  region  about  the  great 
lakes,  and  among  the  Canadian  French 
as  rmicaque.  A  trader  in  Minnesota  in 
1820  (cited  by  Jenks in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1103, 1900)  speaks  of  **a  mocock  of  sugar, 
weighing  about  40  pNOunds."  The  word 
is  derived  from  md'kaky  which  in  the 
Chippewa  and  closely  related  Algonquian 
dialects  signifies  a  bag,  box,  or  other  like 
receptacle  of  birch-bark.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Modoc  (from  Mdatoknij  *  southerners*). 
A  Lutnamian  tribe,  forming  the  southern 
division  of  that  stock,  in  s.  w.  Oregon.  The 
Modo(!  language  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  Klamath,  the  dialectic  differences 
being  extremely  slight.  This  linguistic 
identity  would  indicate  that  the  local 
separation  of  the  two  tribes  must  have 
l>een  comparatively  recent  and  has  never 
been  comi)lete.  The  former  habitat  of 
the  Modoc  included  Little  Klamath  lake, 
Modoc  lake,  Tule  lake.  Lost  River  valley, 
and  Clear  lake,  and  extended  at  times  as 
far  E.  aH  (loose  lake.  The  most  impor- 
tant bands  of  the  tril)e  were  at  Little  Kla- 
math lake,  Tule  lake,  and  in  the  valley 
of  I^ost  r.  Frecjuent  conflicts  with  white 
immigrants,  in  which  both  sides  were 
guilty  of  many  atrocities,  have  given  the 
Tribe  an  unfortunate  reputation.  In  1864 
the  Modoc  joined  the  Klamath  in  ceding 
their  territory  to  the  United  States  and  re- 
moved to  Klamath  res.  They  seem  never 
to  have  been  contented,  however,  and 
made  persintent  efforts  to  return  and 
occupy  their  former  lands  on  Ix)st  r. 
and  its  vicinity.  In  1870  a  prominent 
chief  named  Kintpuash  (q.  v. ), commonly 
known  to  history  as  Captain  Jack,  led 
the  more  turbulent  portion  of  the  tribe 
back  to  the  California  border  and  ob- 
stinately refused  to  return  to  the  res- 
ervation. The  first  attempt  to  bring 
back  the  runaways  by  force  brought  on 
the  Moiloc  w^ar  of  18t2-73.     After  some 


struggles  Kintpuash  and  his  band  re- 
treated to  the  lava-beds  on  the  California 
frontier,  and    from  Jan.   to  Apr.,   1873, 


CHIKCHIKAM    LUPATKUELATKO    ("  SCAR-FACED    CHARLEY  »•)  — 
MODOC 

successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of  the 
troops  to  dislodge  them.  The  progress 
of  the  \var  ha<i  been  slow  until  April  of 


•  WINEMA  (toby   riddle)  — MODOC 


that  year,  when  two  of  the  peace  commis- 
sioners, who  had  been  sent  to  treat  ^nth 
the  renegades,  were  treacherously  i 

sinate<l.     In  this  act.  KintDuash  plaved 
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the  chief  part.    The  campaign  was  then 

Sushed  with  vigor,  the  Modoc  were  finally 
ispersed  and  captured,  and  Kintpuash 
ana  5  other  leaders  were  hanged  at  Ft 
Klamath  in  Oct.,  1873.  The  tribe  was 
then  divided,  a  part  being  sent  to  Indian 
Ter.  and  placed  on  theQuapaw  res. ,  where 
they  had  diminished  to  56  by  1906.  The 
remainder  are  on  Klamath  res.,  where 
they  are  apparently  thriving,  and  num- 
bered 223  m  1905. 

The  following  were  the  Modoc  settle- 
ments so  far  as  known:  Agawesh,  Chaka- 
wech,  Kalelk,  Kawa,  Keshlakchuish, 
Keuchishkeni,  Kumbatuash,  Leush,  Na- 
koehkeni,  Nushaltkagakni,  Pashka, 
Plaikni,  Shapashkeni,  Sputuishkeni,  Stu- 
ikishkeni,  Waisha,  Wachamshwash,  Wel- 
washkeni,  Wukakeni,  Yaneks,  and  Yula- 
lona.  (l.  f.) 

A^spaluma.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.  I,  X  xxiii,  1890  (SahapUn  name  for  all  Indiana  on 
Klamath  res. and  vicinity).  La-la-cai.— Meaeham, 
Wigwam  and  War-patli,*291, 1876  (original  name). 
Lntm^wi.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.,  xxxiy  (name  given 
bfapart  of  the  Pit  River  Indians).  Lutoam. — 
Oatsr^etin  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  i,  165, 1877.  Lutuami.— 
Cnrtin,  IlmawlMS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1889  (Ilmawi 
name).  Madoo.—Ind.Aff.  Rep.  1867, 71, 1868.  1U»'- 
^—Dorsey.Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Qua- 
MW  name).  Moadoo.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864, 11, 1865. 
Kbalitookiia.~Taylorin  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22, 1860. 
K^takish.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt  II. 216. 1890( variation  of  Mfl'doklsh).  M6atok- 
gUh. — Ibid.  M^atokni.— Ibid,  (own  name).  Ko- 
dMka,— Wright  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,8d  sess.,  28,  1857.  Kodoo.— Palmer  in  Ind. 
ACT.  Rep.,  471.  1854.  Ko-dookt.--Ibid..  470.  Mo- 
does.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  I860  (mis- 
print). Modok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
m,  252, 1877.  Mo'dokiih.— Oatschet  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  II,  pt.  II,  216, 1890.  Mo'dokni.— Ibid,  (own 
name).  Kodook.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  221, 1861.  Mowa- 
tak. — Qatachet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i, 
xxxiv,  1890  (Sahaptin  name) .  Mfi'atokni.— Ibid., 
pt  2.  216.  PlaOuii.— Ibid.,  pt.  1,  xxxv  (collective 
for  Modoc,  Klamath,  and  Snakes  on  Sprague  r.). 
Fs^ai.— Ibid.  (Yreka  Shasta  name).  Saidoka.— 
Imd.  (Shoshoni  name). 

Moenkapi  ('place  of  the  running 
water').  A  small  settlement  about  40 
nL  N.  w.  of  Oraibi,  N.  e.  Ariz.,  occupied 
during  the  farming  season  by  the  Hopi. 
The  present  village,  which  consists  of  two 
irregular  rows  of  one-story  houses,  was 
boMt  over  the  remains  of  an  older  settle- 
ment— apparently  the  Rancheria  <le  los 
Q|.ndules  seen  by  Oflate  in  1604.  Moen- 
k«pi  is  said  to  have  b<»en  founded  within 
the  memory  of  some  of  the  Mormon  pio- 
e^^  at  the  neighl>oring  town  of  Tuba 
dy,  named  after  an  old  Oraibi  chief. 
ItKvas  the  headquarters  of  a  large  milling 
eierprise  of  the  Mormons  a  number  of 
yUrsago.  (f.  w.  h.) 

acabe.— Garct's  (1775-7r.)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
/,.  and  N.  Mex.,  137.395. 1889.  Moencapi.— Coues, 
Qtrv^H  Diary,  393, 1900.  Moen-kopi.— MindelelT  in 
m  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  14, 1891.  Moqui  conoav?.— Ibid, 
■lyenoopi.— Bourkc,  Moquis  of  Arizona,  229, 1884. 
■labe.— Ibid.     Muenkapi.— Voth,  Trad,    of    the 

3 pi,  22,  1905  (correct  Hopi  form).  Mnnqui-oon- 
e.— Garces  (1776),  Diary,  393,  1900.  Kuqui  con- 
e.— Ibid..  394-395  (Yavapai  form).  Banoheria 
iilotOandulet.— Oflate  (1G04)  in  Doc.  In<^d.,  xvi, 
291, 1871  (apparently  identical). 


Mogg.  An  Abnaki  chief.  He  had  long 
been  sachem  of  the  Norridgewock  and  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity  by  P^re 
RAle  when  the  English  settlers  in  Maine, 
in  order  to  make  good  their  title  to  terri- 
tory which  the  Abnaki  declared  they  had 
not  parted  with,  began  a  series  of  attacks 
in  1722.  Ca>\.  Westbrook  in  the  first  ex- 
pedition found  the  village  deserted  and 
burned  it.  In  1724  the  English  surprised 
the  Indians.  The  killing  of  RAle  and 
many  of  the  Indians,  the  desecration  of 
the  church,  etc.,  left  a  blot  on  the  honor 
of  the  colonists  (Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  312, 
1880).  In  the  fight  fell  Mogg  and  other 
noted  warriors.  Whittier'spoem  **Mc^ 
Megone"  recounts  the  story.  See  Mis' 
sions.  (a.  P.O.) 

MogoUon  (from  the  mesa  and  mountains 
of  the  same  name  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  which  in  turn  were  named  in 
honor  of  Juan  Ignacio  Flores  Mogollon, 
governor  of  New  Mexico  in  1712-15).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Apache  that  formerly 
ranged  over  the  Mogollon  mesa  and  mts. 
in  w.  New  Mexico  and  e.  Arizona  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  380,  1854).  They  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Mimbreflos  at  the  Southern 
Apache  agency,  N.  Mex.,  in  1868,  and  at 
Hot  Springs  agency  in  1875,  and  are  now 
under  the  Ft  Apache  and  San  Carlos  res., 
Ariz.  They  are  no  longer  officially  recog- 
nized as  Mogollones,  and  their  number  is 
not  separately  reported.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Be-ga'-k61-kixjn.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  5, 18M. 
Hogall.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1867.  12,  186K.  Hosal- 
lone*.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  290, 1869.  Mo- 
90ffonM.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  380, 18.54.  MogoU.— Ibid., 
1867,  193,  1H««.  Mo^llon.— Ibid.,  1857,  289,  IS-W. 
Hogollone.— Ibid.,  IM.'SS,  206.  Mogoyones.— Ibid., 
1856,  181,  1857. 

Mohanet  An  Indian  settlement  of  the 
colony  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  e.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  probably  Iroquois. — 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  in,  225,  1788. 

Moharala  ( Mo-har-d^-ldy  *  big  bird' ) .  A 
subdivision  or  clan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Mohave  ( from  hamok  *  three  \itvi  'moun- 
tain'). The  most  populous  and  war- 
like of  the  Yuman  tribes.  Since  known 
to  history  they  api)ear  to  have  lived 
on  lx)th  sides  of  the  Kio  Colorado, 
though  chlerty  on  the  e.  side,  between 
the  Needles  (whence  their  name  is  de- 
rived) and  the  entrance  to  Black  canyon. 
Ives,  in  1857,  found  only  a  few  scattered 
families  in  Cottonwood  valley,  the  bulk 
of  their  number  being  below  Ilardyville. 
In  recent  times  a  body  of  Chemehuevi 
have  held  the  river  between  them  and 
their  kinsmen  the  Yuma.  The  Mohave 
are  strong,  athletic,  and  mcII  developed, 
their  women  attractive;  in  fact,  Ives 
characterize<l  them  as  fine  a  people  phy- 
sically as  any  he  had  ever  seen.  They 
are  famed  for  the  artistic  painting  of  their 
bodies.      Tattooing   was   universal,    but 
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confined  to  small  areas  on  the  skin. 
According  to  Kroeber  (Am.  Anthrop.,  iv, 
284,  1902)  their  art  in  recent  times  con- 
sists chiefly  of  crude  painted  decorations 


MOHAVE   MAN.       (am.  MUS.  NAT.  HIST.) 

on  their  pottery.  Though  a  river  tribe, 
the  Mohave  made  no  canoes,  but  when 
necessary  had  recourse  to  rafts,  or  balsas, 
made  of  bundles  of  reeds.  They  had  no 
large  settlements,  their  dwellings  beine 
scattered.  These  were  four-sided  and 
low,  with  four  supporting  posts  at  the 
center.  The  walls,  which  were  only  2 
or  3  ft  high,  and  the  almost  flat  roof  were 
formed  of  brui»h  covered  with  sand. 
Their  granaries  were  upright  cvlindrical 
structures  with  flat  roots.  the  Mo- 
have hunted  but  little,  their  chief  reli- 
ance for  food  being  on  the  cultivated 
products  of  the  soil,  as  corn,  pumpkins, 
melons,  beans,  and  a  small  amount  of 
wheat,  to  which  they  added  mesquite 
^  beans,  mescrew,  pifion  nuts,  and  fish  to 
"*  limited  extent.  They  did  not  practise 
irrigation,  but  relied  on  the  inundation 
of  the  bottom  lands  to  supply  the  needed 
moisture,  hence  when  there  was  no  over- 
flow their  crops  failed.  Articles  of  skin 
and  bone  were  very  little  used,  materials 
such  as  the  inner  bark  of  the  willow, 
vegetable  fiber,  etc.,  taking  their  place. 
Pottery  was  manufactured.  Baskets  were 
in  common  use,  but  were  obtaineci  from 
other  tribes. 

According  to  Kroeber,  * '  there  is  no  full 
gentile  system,  but  something  closely  akin 
to  it,  which  may  be  called  either  an  in- 
cipient or  a  decadent  clan  system.  Cer- 
tain men,  and  all  their  ancestors  and 


descendants  in  the  male  line,  have  only 
one  name  for  all  their  female  relatives. 
Thus,  if  the  female  name  hereditary  in 
my  familj;  be  Maha,  my  father's  sister, 
my  own  sisters,  my  daughters  (no  matter 
how  great  their  number),  and  my  son's 
daughters,  will  all  be  called  Maha.  There 
are  about  twenty  such  women's  names, 
or  virtual  gentes,  among  the  Mohave. 
None  of  these  names  seems  to  have  any 
signi  fication.  But  according  to  the  my  this 
of  the  tribe,  certain  numbers  of  men 
originally  had,  or  were  given,  such  names 
as  Sun,  Moon,  Tobacco,  Fire,  Cloud,  Coy- 
ote, Deer,  Wind,  Beaver,  Owl,  and  others, 
which  correspond  exactly  to  totemic  clan 
names;  then  these  men  were  instructed 
by  Mastamho,  the  chief  mythologiod 
being,  to  call  all  their  daughters  and 
female  descendants  in  the  male  line  by 
certain  names,  corresp>onding  to  these 
clan  names.  Thus  the  male  ancestors  of 
all  the  women  who  at  present  bear  the 
name  Hipa,  are  believed  to  have  been 
originally  named  Coyote.  It  is  also  said 
that  all  "those  with  one  name  formerly 
lived  in  one  area,  and  were  all  considered 
related.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case 
now,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  so 
wuthin  recent  historic  times."  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  has 
recorded  some  of  these  names,  called  by 
him  gentes,  and  the  totemic  name  to 
whi(!h  each  corresponds,  as  follows:  HuaJ- 
ga  (Moon),  0-cha  (Rain-cloud),  Ma-ha 
(Caterpillar),  Nol-cha(Sun),  Hipa(Coy- 
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ote),  Va-had-ha  (Tobacco),  Shul-ya 
(Beaver),  Kot-ta  (Mescal  or  Tobacco), 
Ti-hil-ya  (Mescal),  Vi-ma-ga  (a  ^reen 
plant,  not  identified),  KuHmsuLJia  (Oca- 
Digitized  by  v^C^        ' 
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ilia  or  Iron  Cactus ),Ma-li-ka  (unknown ) , 
tfus  (Mesquite),  Ma-si-pa  (Coyote). 

The  tribal  orjranization  was  loose, 
hough,  as  a  whole,  the  Mohave  remained 
juite  distinct  from  other  tribes.  The 
chieftainship  was  hereditary  in  the  male 
ine.  Their  dead  were  cremated.  The 
x)pulation  of  the  tribe  in  1775-76  was  con- 
;ervatively  estimated  by  (irarc^s  (Diary, 
m,  1900)  at  3,000,  and  by  Leroux,  about 
.834 (Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  1856), 
o  be  4,000;  but  the  latter  is  probably 
in  overe^imate.  Their  number  in  190>5 
?as  officially  eiven  as  1,589,  of  whom  508 
vere  under  the  Colorado  River  school 
u|)erintendent,  856  under  the  Ft  Mohave 
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crhool  superintendent,  50  under  the  San 
Jarlos  agency,  and  about  175  at  Camp 
IcDowell,  on  the  Rio  Verde.  Those 
t  the  latter  two  points,  however,  are 
pparently  Yavapai,  commonly  known 
s  Apache  Mohave. 

No  treaty  was  made  with  the  Mohave 
Bsj)ecting  their  original  territory,  the 
7nited  States  assuming  title  thereto.  By 
ct  of  Mar.  3,  1865,  supplemented  by  Ex- 
cutive  orders  of  Nov.  22,  1873,  Nov.  16, 
874,  and  May  15,  1876,  the  present  Col- 
rado  River  res.,  Ariz.,  occupied  by  Mo- 
lave,  Chemehuevi,  and  Kawia,  was 
stablished. 

Pasion,  San  Pedro,  and  Santa  Isabel 
lave  been  mentioned  as  rancherias  of  the 
lohave.  (h.  w.  h.     f.  w.  h.) 


I.— ZaTate-8almeron(ca.l629),  Relation, 
in  Land  of  Sunshine,  105,  Jan.  1900.  AmaeaTa. — 
Ibid.,  48,  Dec.  1899.  A-mao-h£-Tes.— Whipple  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Reu..  iii.  pt.  8.  16,  map,  1856.  Ama- 
cuacuas.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Voyages,  i.  338, 
1844.  Amahuayaa.— Taj'lor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
21, 1862.  Amajabas.— Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
545,  1889.  Ami^avas.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  II,  832, 
1885.  A-moo-ba-Te.— Whipple  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
ni,  pt.  8,  102,  1856  (own  name).  Amobab.— Zelt- 
schrift  f.  Ethnologic,  378,  1877  (after  18th  cen- 
tury source).  A]noiaTet.--Cremony,  Life  Among 
the  Apaches,  148,  1868.  Amovanii.— Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,83, 1885.  Amoxawi.— Ibid. 
Amu-cbaba.— Smith  (1827)  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol- 
ogic, 378. 1877.  Dil-xAay'.— White,  Apache  Names 
of  Ind.  Tribes.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1,  n.  d.  ('Red  soil 
with  red  ants':  Apache  name).  Haxnookbaves.-— 
Ind  AfF.  Rep.  1857,  302,  1858.  Hamoekbav<.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  130,  1885.  Hamokiba.— 
Corbusier.MS.vocab.,B.A.E..1885.  Hamokavi.— 
Thomas,  Yuma  MS.  vocab.,  B.A.E.,1868.  Haxn- 
oke-avi.  —  Ibid.  Hamukahava.  —  Ibid,  ifar-dil- 
ibay.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes. 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1.  n.  d.  ('Red  soil  with  red  ants': 
Apache  name).  Hatilahe.— White  in  Zeitschr.  f. 
Ethnologic.  370, 1877  (Apache  name  for  Mohave, 
Yimia,  and  Tonto}.  Hukwats.— Ibid,  ('weav- 
ers': tJte  and  Paiute  name).  I-at.— Simpson, 
Exped.  Great  Basin,  474.  1859  ('elegant  fellows': 
Paiute  name).  Jainjgabaa.~Font,  MS.  Diary,  56, 
Dec.  7.  1776  (or  Soyopas).  Jamajabs.— Garc^s 
(1775-76),  Diary,   passim,   1900.    Jamaiaa.— Kern 


in  Schoolcraft,  Ind;  Tribes,  iv,  38, 18M. 
Hinton.  Handbook  to  Arizona,  28, 1878.  Mao-bi- 
▼61.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  8, 16,  map, 
1856.  Mao-Ui-Tb.— Ibid.,  pt.  1,  110.  MaojaTe.— 
Froebel.  Seven  Years'  Travels,  511, 1859.  Ha  hi 
OS.— Whipple,  Exped.  from  San  Diego,  17,  1851. 
MMabos.— Soc.  Geogr.  Mex.,  504, 1869.  Majave.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Gomp.  Vocabs.,  128,  1884. 
MobahTe.^Brenchley,  Joum.  to  Great  Salt  Lake, 
II,  441,  1841.  Kohave.— Ibid.  Kobavi.— Bartlett, 
Pers.  Narr.,  ii,  178, 1854.  Mohawa.— Pattie,  Pers. 
Narr.,  93, 1833.  Hobawe.— Mdllhausen.  Joum.  to 
Pacific,  I.  46, 1858.  Kojaoes.— Bourke,  Moquis  of 
Ariz.,  118. 1884.  Hojaris.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  109, 1866. 
Hojaor.— Ibid.,  94.  Mcgave.— Brenchlev,  Joum. 
to  Great  Salt  Lake,  Ii,  441, 1841.  Kokhabas.— Cor- 
busier  in  Am.  Antlq.,  vili,  276,  1886  (Mohaves, 
or).  Mobcaves.— Burton  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess.,  116,  1857.  Koyave.— 
Haines,  Am.  Indian,  153,  1SS8.  Hikt'-it—ten 
Kate,  Synonymie,  4,  1884  (Pima  and  Papago 
name).  Soyooas.— Font,  MS.  Diary,  56,  Dec.  7, 
1775  (Jamajaoas,  or).  Tamajabi.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind,  Tribes,  in,  298,  1853  (misprint  of  Garc<^s' 
'  Jamajabs' ).  Tamaaabes.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11. 1860  (misprint from  Garc^).  Tamaaabs.— 
Forbes.  Hist.  Cal..  162, 1839.  Tzi-na-ma-a.— Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-Lore,  ii,  185, 1889  (own  name 
"  before  they  came  to  the  Colorado  river").  Wah 
muk  a-bah'-ve.— Ewing  in  Great  Divide,  204,  Dec. 
1892  (trans.*  dwelling  near  the  water').  Wamak- 
a'va.— Gushing, inf'n  (Havasupai  name).  Wibu'- 
kapa.— Gatschet,  InPn  (Yavapai  name).  Will 
idabapi.— White  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol..  371,  1877 
(Tulkepaya  name).  Yamagas.— Mayer,  Mexico. 
II,  38, 1853.  Tamiyab.— GarcOs  (1776)  misquoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  395, 1889.  Tamaya.— 
Pike,  Expeditions,  3d  map,  1810. 

Mohawk  (cog:nate  with  the  Narraganset 
Mohowauuckf  *they  eat  (animate)  things,* 
hence  *  man-eaters ' ) .  The  most  easterly 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederation.  They 
called  themselves  Kaniengehaga,  'people 
of  the  place  of  the  flint.' 

In  the  federal  council  and  in  other 
intertribal  assemblies  the  Mohawk  sit 
with  the  tribal  phratry,  which  is  form- 
ally called  the  ** Three  Elder  Brothers" 
and  of  which  the  other  members  are  the 
Heneca  and  the  Onondaga.  Like  the 
Oneida,  the  Mohawk  have  only  3  clans, 
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namely,  the  Bear,  the  Wolf,  and  the 
Turtle.  The  tribe  is  represented  in  the 
federal  council  by  9  chiefs  of  the  rank  of 
rouiner  (see  Chiefs),  being  3  from  every 
clan.  These  chiefships  were  known  bv 
specific  names,  which  were  conferred  with 
the  office.  These  official  titles  are  Tek- 
arihoken,  Haienhwatha,  and  Satekarih- 
wate,  of  the  first  group;  Orenrehkowa, 
Deionhehkon,  and  Sharenhowanen,  of 
the  second  group;  and  Dehennakarine, 
Rastawenserontha,  and  Shoskoharowa- 
nen,  of  the  third  group.  The  first  two 
groups  or  clans  formed  an  intratril)al 
phratry,  while  the  last,  or  Bear  clan 
group,  was  the  other  phratry.  The  people 
at  all  times  a&sembled  by  phratries,  and 
each  phratry  occupied  a  side  of  the  coun- 
cil fire  opposite  that  occupied  by  the  other 
phratry.  The  second  title  in  the  forego- 
mg  list  has  been  Anglicized  into  Hiawatha 
(q.  v.). 

,  From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1660  it  is 
learned  that  the  Mohawk,  during  a  period 
of  60  years,  had  l)een  many  tinu^s  both  at 
the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  ladder 
of  success;  that,  l)eing  insolent  and  war- 
like, they  had  attacked  the  Abnaki  and 
their  congeners  at  the  b.,  the  Conestoga 
at  the  8.,  the  Hurons  at  the  w.  and  n., 
and  the  A  Igonguian  tribes  at  the  n.  ;  that 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  century  the  Al- 
gonkin  had  so  reduced  them  that  there 
appeared  to  be  none  left,  but  that  the  re- 
mainder increased  so  rapidly  that  in  a 
few  years  they  in  turn  had  overthrown 
the  Algonkin.  This  success  did  not  last 
long.  The  Conestoga  waged  war  against 
them  so  vigorouslv  for  10  years  that  for 
the  second  time  the  Mohawk  were  over- 
thrown so  completely  that  they  appeared 
to  be  extinct.  About  this  time  (?1614) 
the  Dutch  arrived  in  their  country,  and, 
Ix'ing  attracted  by  their  beaver  skins, 
they  furnished  tne  Mohawk  and  their 
congeners  with  firearms,  in  order  that 
the  pelts  might  be  obtained  in  greater 
abundance.  The  purpose  of  the  Dutch 
was  admirably  served,  but  the  possession 
of  firearms  by  the  Mohawk  and  their  con- 
federates rendere<l  it  easy  for  them  to 
lonqner  their  mlversaries,  whom  ttiey 
rbuted  and  fille<i  with  terror  not  alone 
by  the  deadly  effect  but  even  by  the 
mere  sound  of  these  weapons,  which 
hitherto  had  l)et»n  unknown.  Thence- 
forth the  Mohawk  and  their  confederates 
became  formidable  adversaries  and  were 
victorious  most  everv where,  so  that  by 
1660  the  conquests  o{  the  Iroquois  con- 
federates, altliough  they  were  not  numer- 
ous, extended  over  nearly  500  leagues  of 
territory.  The  Mohawk  at  that  time  num- 
l)ered  not  more  than  500  warriors  and 
dwelt  in  4  or  5  wretched  villages. 

The  accounts  of   Mohawk   migrations 
previous   to    the  historical    i)eriod   are 


largely  conjectural.  Some  writers  do  not 
clearly  differentiate  between  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Huron  tribes  at  the  n.  and  w. 
and  from  their  own  confederates  as  a 
whole.  Besides  fragmentary  and  un- 
tnistworthy  traditions  little  that  is  defi- 
nite is  known  regarding  the  migratory 
movements  of  the  Mohawk. 

In  1603,  Champlain,  while  at  Tadousac, 
heard  of  the  Mohawk  and  their  country. 
On  July  30, 1609,  he  encountered  on  the 
lake  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  a 
party  of  nearly  200  Iroquois  Vrarriora, 
under  3  chiefs.  In  a  skirmish  in  which 
he  shot  two  of  the .  chiefs  dead  and 
wounded  the  third,  he  defeated  this 
party,  which  was  most  probably  largely 
\fohawk.-  Dismayed  by  the  firearms  of 
the  Frenchman,  whom  they  now  met  for 
the  first  time,  the  Indians  fled.  The 
Iroquois  of  this  party  wore  arrow-proof 
armor  and  had  both  stone  and  iron 
hatchets,  the  latter  having  been  obtained 
in  trade.  The  fact  that  in  Capt.  Hen- 
dricksen's  report  to  the  States  General, 
Aug.  18,  1616,  he  says  that  he  had 
**  bought  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Min- 
quaes  [Conestoga],  3  persons,  being  peo- 
ple belonging  to  this  company,'*  who 
were  **  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Mohawks  and  Machicans,**  giving,  be 
says,  for  them,  in  exchange,  **  kettles, 
b€»ads,  and  merchandise,**  shows  how 
extensively  the  inland  trade  was  carried 
on  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Mohawk. 
The  latter  were  at  war  with  the  Mohe- 
gan  and  other  New  England  tribes  with 
only  intermittent  periods  of  peace.  In 
1623  a  Mohegan  fort  stood  opposite  Cas- 
tle id.  in  the  Hudson  and  was  "built 
against  their  enemies,  the  Maquaes,  a 
powerful  people.'*  In  1626  the  Dutch 
commander  of  Ft  Orange  (Albany),  and 
6  of  his  men,  joined  the  Mohegan  in  an 
expedition  to  mvade  the  Mohawk  coun- 
try. They  were  met  a  league  from  the 
fort  by  a  party  of  Mohawk  armed  only 
witli  bows  and  arrows,  and  were  defeatecl, 
the  Dutch  commander  and  3  of  his  men 
being  killed,  and  of  whom  one,  probably 
the  commander,  was  cooked  and  eaten 
by  the  Mohawk.  This  intermittent  war- 
fare continued  until  the  Mohegan  were 
finally  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Hudson.  They  did  not 
however  relinquish  their  territorial  rights 
to  their  native  adversaries,  and  so  in  165K) 
they  l)e^n  to  sell  their  lands  to  the 
Dutch.  The  deed  to  the  Manor  of  Rens- 
salaerwyck,  which  extended  w.  of  the 
river  two  days*  journey,  and  was  mainly 
on  the  K.  side  of  the  river,  was  dated  in 
the  year  named.  In  1637  Kilian  Van 
Renssalaer  bought  more  land  on  the  k. 
side.  Sul)sequently  the  Mohegan  became 
the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Mohawk, 
their  former  adversaries. 
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In  1641  Ahatsistari,  a  noted  Huron 
chief,  with  only  50  companions,  attacked 
and  defeated  300  Iroquois,  largely  Mo- 
hawk, taking  some  prisoners.  In  the  pre- 
ceding summer  he  had  attacked  on  L. 
Ontario  a  number  of  large  canoes  manned 
by  Iroquois,  probably  chiefly  Mohawk, 
and  defeated  them,  after  sinking  several 
canoes  and  killinga  number  of  their  crews. 
In  1642,  11  Huron  canoes  were  attacked 
on  Ottawa  r.  by  Mohawk  and  Oneida 
warriors  about  fOO  m.  al)ove  Montreal. 
In  the  same  year  the  Mohawk  captured 
Father  Isaac  Jogues,  two  French  com- 
panions, and  some  Huron  allies.  They 
took  the  Frenchmen  to  their  villages, 
where  they  caused  them  to  undergo  the 
most  cruel  tortures.  Jogues,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch,  escaped  in  the  following  year; 
but  in  1646  he  went  to  the  Mohawk  to 
attempt  to  convert  them  and  to  confirm 
the  peace  which  had  been  made  with  them. 
On  May  16,  1646,  Father  Jogues  went  to 
the  Mohawk  as  an  envoy  and  returned  to 
Three  Rivers  in  July  in  good  health.  In 
September  he  again  started  for  the  Mo- 
hawk country  to  establi&h  a  mission  there; 
but,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  epidem- 
ic among  the  Mohawk,  and  to  the  failure 
of  their  crops,  they  accused  Father  Jogues 
of  "having  concealed  certain  charms  in 
a  small  coffer,  which  he  had  left  with  his 
host  as  a  pledge  of  his  return,"  which 
caused  them  thus  to  be  afflicted.  So 
upon  his  arrival  in  their  village  for  the 
third  time,  he  and  his  companion,  a 
young  Frenchman,  were  seized,  stripped, 
and  threatened  with  death.  Father 
Jogues  had  been  adopted  by  the  Wolf 
elan  'of  the  Mohawk,  hence  this  clan, 
with  that  of  the  Turtle,  which  with  the 
Wolf  formed  a  phratry  or  brotherhood, 
tried  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Frenchmen. 
But  the  Bear  clan,  which  formed  a  phra- 
try by  itself,  and  beinjj  only  cousins  to 
the  others,  of  one  of  which  Father  Jogues 
was  a  member,  had  determined  on  his 
death  as  a  sorcerer.  On  Oct.  17,  1646, 
the  unfortunates  were  told  that  they 
would  be  killed,  but  not  burned,  the 
next  day.  On  the  evening  of  the  18th 
Father  Jogues  was  invited  to  a  supper  in 
a  Bear  lodge.  Having  accepted  the  in- 
vitation, he  went  there,  and  while  enter- 
ing the  lodge  a  man  concealed  behind 
the  door  struck  him  down  with  an  ax. 
He  was  beheaded,  his  head  elevated  on  the 
palisade,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the 
river.  The  next  morning  Jogues'  com- 
panion suffered  a  similar  fate.  Father 
Jogues  left  an  account  of  a  Mohawk 
^^acrifice  to  the  god  Aireskoi  (i.  e.,  Are- 
7^5^' V  gii'd^ ,  '  the  Master  or  God  of  War' ) . 
While  speaking  of  the  cruelties  exercised 
by  the  Mohawk  toward  their  prisoners, 
and  specifically  toward  3  women,  he  said: 
*  *  One  of  them  (a  thing  not  hitherto  done) 


was  burned  all  over  her  body,  and  after- 
wards thrown  into  a  huge  pyre."  And 
that  '*at  every  burn  which  they  caused, 
by  applying  lighted  torches  to  her  body, 
an  old  man,  in  a  loud  voice,  exclaimed, 
*Daimon,  Aireskoi,  we  offer  thee  this 
victim,  whom  we  bum  for  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  be  filled  with  her  flesh  and  ren- 
der us  ever  anew  victorious  over  our  ene- 
mies.' Her  body  was  cut  up,  sent  to  the 
various  villages,  and  devoured."  Mega- 
polensis  ( 1644 ),  a  contemporary  of  Father 
Jogues,  says  that  when  the  Mohawk  were 
unfortunate  in  war  they  would  kill,  cut 
up,  and  roast  a  bear,  and  then  make  an 
offering  of  it  to  this  war  god  with  the  ac- 
companying prayer:  **0h,  great  and 
mighty  A  ireskuoni,  we  know  that  we  have 
offended  against  thee,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  not  killed  and  eaten  our  captive 
enemies — forgive  us  this.  We  promise 
that  we  will  kill  and  eat  all  the  captives 
we  shall  hereafter  take  as  certainly  as  we 
have  killed  and  now  eat  this  bear."  He 
adds:  ** Finally,  they  roast  their  prison- 
ers dead  before  a  slow  tire  for  some  days 
and  then  eat  them  up.  The  common 
people  eat  the  arms,  buttocks,  and  trunk, 
but  the  chiefs  eat  the  head  and  the 
heart." 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1646  says  that, 
properly  speaking,  the  French  had  at 
that  time  peace  with  only  the  Mohawk, 
who  were  their  near  neighbors  and  who 
gave  them  the  most  trouble,  and  that 
the  Mohegan  (Mahingans  or  Mahin^- 
nak),  who  had  had  firm  alliances  with 
the  Algonkin  allies  of  the  French,  were 
then  already  coiu|uered  by  the  Mohawk, 
with  whom  they  formed  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance;  that  during  this 
year  some  Sokoki  ( AssokSekik )  murdered 
some  Algonkin,  whereupon  the  latter  de- 
termined, under  a  misapprehension,  to 
massacre  some  Mohavv^k,  who  were  then 
among  them  and  the  French.  But,  for- 
tunately, it  was  discovered  from  the  tes- 
timony of  two  wounded  persons,  who 
had  escaped,  that  the  murderers  spoke  a 
language  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
Iroquois  tongues,  and  suspicion  was  at 
once  removed  from  the  Mohawk,  whp 
then  hunted  freely  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  the  Algonkin  n.  of  the  St  I^w- 
rence,  where  these  hitherto  implacable 
enemies  frequently  met  on  the  best  of 
terms.  At  this  time  the  Mohawk  refused 
Sokoki  ambassadors  a  new  compact  to 
wage  war  on  the  Algonkin. 

The  introduction  of  firearms  by  the 
Dutch  among  the  Mohawk,  who  were 
among  the  first  of  their  region  to  procure 
them,  marked  an  important  era  in  their 
history,  for  it  enabled  them  and  the  cog- 
nate Iroquois  tril)e8  to  subjugate  the  Del- 
awares  and  Munsee,  and  thus  to  begin  a 
career  of  conquest  that  carried  their  war 
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parties  to  the  Mississippi  and  to  the  shores 
of  Hudson  bay.  The  Mohawk  villages 
were  in  the  valley  of  Mohawk  r.,  N.  Y., 
from  the  vicinity  of  Schenectady  nearly  to 
Utica,  and  their  territory  extended  n.  to 
the  St  Lawrence  and  s.  to  the  watershed 
of  Schoharie  cr.  and  the  e.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna.  On  the  e.  their  territories 
adjoined  those  of  the  Mahican,  who  held 
Hudson  r.  From  their  position  on  the  e. 
frontier  of  the  Iroquois  confederation  the 
Mohawk  were  among  the  most  prominent 
of  thelro(|uoian  tribes  in  the  early  Indian 
wars  and  m  ofticial  negotiations  with  the 
colonies,  so  that  their  name  was  fre- 
quently used  by  the  tribes  of  New  England 
and  by  the  whites  as  a  synonym  for  the 
confederation.  Owing  to  their  position 
they  also  suffered  much  more  than  their 
confederates  in  some  of  the  Indian  and 
French  wars.  Their  7  villages  of  1644 
were  reduced  to  5  in  1677.  At  the  liegin- 
ning  of  the  Revolution  the  Mohawk  took 
the  side  of  the  British,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion the  larger  portion  of  them,  under 
Brant  and  Johnson,  removed  to  Canada, 
where  they  have  since  resided  on  lands 
granted  to'  them  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  1777  the  Oneida  expelled  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  and  burned  their 
villages. 

In  1650  the  Mohawk  had  an  estimated 
population  of  5,000,  which  was  probably 
more  than  their  actual  number;  for  10 
years  later  they  were  estimated  at  only 
2,500.  Thenceforward  they  underwent 
a  rapid  decline,  caused  by  their  wars 
with  the  Mahican,  Conestoga,  and  other 
tribes,  and  with  the  French,  and  also  by 
the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the  tribe  to 
Caughnawaga  and  other  mission  villages. 
The  later  estimates  of  their  population 
have  been:  1,500  in  1677  (an  allege<l  de- 
crease of  3,500  in  27  years),  400  in  1736 
(an  alleged  decrease  of  1,100  in  36  years), 
500  in  1741,  800  in  1765,  500  in  1778,  1,500 
in  1783,  and  about  1,200  in  1851.  These 
estimates  are  evidently  little  better  than 
vague  guea*^ep.  In  1884  they  were  on 
three  reservations  in  Ontario:  965  at  the 
Bay  of  (2uint<^  near  the  e.  end  of  L.  On- 
irio,  the  settlement  at  Gibson,  and  the 
reserve  of  the  Six  Nations  on  Grand  r. 
Besides  these  there  are  a  few  individuals 
scattered  among  the  different  Iroquois 
tribes  in  the  United  States.  In  1906  the 
Bay  of  Quinti'^  settlement  contained  1,320; 
there  were  140  (including  **  Algonouins") 
atWatha,  the  former  Gibson  band  which 
was  removed  earlier  from  Oka;  and  the 
Six  Nations  included  an  indeterminate 
number. 

The  Mohawk  participated  in  the  follow- 
ing treaties  with  the  United  States:  Ft 
Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784,  being  a 
treaty  of  peace  l)etween  the  Ignited  States 
and  the  Six  Nations  and  defining  their 


boundaries;  supplemented  by  treaty  of 
Ft  Harmar,  O.,  Jan.  9,  1789.  Konon- 
daigua  (Canandaigua),  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 
1794,  establishing  peace  relations  with  the 
Six  Nations  and  agreeing  to  certain  reser- 
vations and  boundaries.  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  29, 1797,  by  which  the  Unitei-States 
sanctioned  the  cession  by  the  Moiiawk  to 
the  state  of  New  York  of  all  their  lands 
therein. 

The  names  of  the  following  Mohawk 
villages  have  been  preserved:  Canajoha- 
rie,  Canastigaone,  Canienga,  Caughna- 
waga, Chuchtononeda,  Kanagaro,  Kowo- 
goconnughariegugharie,  Nowadaga,  Ono- 
alagona,  Osquake,  Saratoga,  Schaunac- 
tada  (Schenectady),  Schoharie,  and  Tear 
tontaloga.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

AgnechronoBt.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1652  35,  1858.  Af- 
nee.-^efl.  Rel.  for  1512,  88, 1858.  Agneehnmoa  — 
Jes.  Rel.  for  1640,  85.  1858.  AneroaoB«.^fes. 
Rel.  for  1643,  63.  1858.  Agnio  — Uomann  Beira* 
map,  1756  (misprint).  AfBiehroanoiu — Jes. 
Rei.  for  1664.  3t.  1858.  AfBiehroroB  — Jes.  Rel. 
for  1637,  119.  1858.  AfnierhonoB— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1639.  70.  1858.  Agnieroimoiis.— Jes.  Rel.  lor  1C66, 
2.  1858.  Agnieronons.— Dollier  and  Galling 
(1669)  in  Marrry,  D^..  I,  141.  1875.  Acuerrfae- 
nont.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1635.84.1868.  Agiiiers— Hen- 
nepin, New  Discov. JOl,  1698.  Agmes.— Frontenac 
(1673)  In  Margry,  D^..  i,  213,  1875.  Ag:Bixes.— 
Vaillant  (1688)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  in,  527, 
1853.  AffuierhoBon.—Sagard  (1632).  Hist  Can., 
IV,  1866  (Huron  name).  Am^hak.— Gatschet, 
Penobscot  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887  (Penobscot  name). 
A'muhak.— Gatscbet.  Caughnawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882  (Caughnawaga  name).  Anaguas.— Le  Beaa, 
Avantures,  ii,  2,  1738.  Aniakahika.— Gatschet, 
Caughnawaga  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Caughnawaga 
name).  Aafi.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  Hist 
de r Am. Sept ; iii.  27. 1753.  Aaiei.— Del  Isle,  map 
(1718).  quoted  in  N,  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v, 577.  IJ'65. 
iijaBiegu^.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1665,  21. 1858.  Aamebron- 
nons.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1658.  5.  1858.  AnnieiigehToa- 
nons.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1657,  58.  1858.  Aanieahvoa- 
nonr— Ibid.,86.  Annieronnona.— Ibid.,15.  ^Annia- 
ronons.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1656.  11.  1858.  Anaierron- 
nons  — Jes.  Rel.  for  1646,  8, 1858.  Aaniaa  —Tracy 
(1667)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ni,  152.  1863.  Aa- 
nies.— Frontenac  (1678)in  Margry,  D^.,  l.  203. 1875. 
Aquieeronons.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1641,  87, 1858.  Aqvi- 
ers.— Charlevoix.  Joyr.,  l.  270,  1761  (misprint). 
Anniera.— Chauvignene  (1786),  quoted  by  School- 
craft Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  555. 1853.  Annies.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  ni.  80, 1854.  Oanaoa- 
enska.— Montreal  conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  X.  500,  1858.  Oaniengas.— Halo  quoted  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  42. 1885.  Oanninngaes.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX.  262,  note,  1855.  Oannn- 
gas.— Mallery  In  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8..  xxvi,  362, 1877. 
Oauneeyenkaea.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s..  X,  143,  1809.  Oayincahaugas.— 
Macauley.  N.  Y.,  Ii,  174,  1829.  Oonnlnggakaagh- 
gangh.— Ibid..  185  I>a-ga-«4-g&.— Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,97, 1851  (name  used  in  the  Iroquois  coun- 
cils). Oagniegues.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  92, 
1698.  Oaaeagaonhoh.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  XXVI,  852,  1877.  Oa-ne-ii'-ga-o-no'.  —  Moiyan, 
League  Iroq.,  523,  1851  (Seneca  name).  6i-ne- 
ga-ha'-ga.— Ibid. ,  523  ( Mohaw k  form ) .  Oaaiegner»- 
nons.— Courcelles  (1670)  In  Margry,  D6c.,  I, 
178,  1875.  Oaniinga-higa.— Pyrleus  (ca,  1750) 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  75, 
1882.  Gaaingahage.— Barclaj  (1769)  quoted  by^ 
Shea.  Cath.  Mi8S.7208, 1855.  Oanniafean.— Browl 
quoted  in  Hist.  Mag..  Ii,  153, 1858.  Oanniagwari.-^ 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  Fr.,  ii,  145,  1872J 
Ganniegehaga.— Bruyas  quoted  by  Shea,  CathJ 
Miss.,  208,  1855.  Oaani^ronon.— Ibid.  Oannie- 
gez.— HennepIn,NewDi8Cov..28,1698.  Oaaaiegn^ — 
.^hen.Cath.  Miss., 258. 1855.  Oaaniekes.— Hennepin 
(1683)  quoted  by  Le  Beau,  Avantures,  ii,  2, 173R, 
Oanningehage.— Barclay    (1769)  quoted  in  Blsft, 
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Mag.,  IT,  158, 1868.    ChiAgenigronnoiu.— Doc.  of  1706 


.Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  786. 1^55.  Hatinieve- 
nsa.— Qatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(Toscarora  name).  Ignerhonoat.— Champlain, 
iEav.»  ui,  220, 1870.  Ignierhonona.—Saffard  ( 1636), 
Can.,  I,  170, 1866.  Iroqaoit  d'enbaa.— Jes.  Rel.  for 
1666,  7, 1858  ( French  name).  Iroquoia  inferieura.  — 
Jee.  Rel.  for  1656, 2.1858.  Ki^innhaca.— Megapo- 
lensis  (1644)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag.,  ii,  153,  1858. 
Kaaawa.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1879 
(Shawnee  name,  from  K ana w&gi).  Kanfeke-hika. 
Gatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.  E.caint  tribe': 
Tuscarora  name).  Kaniange-ono".— Gatschet,  Sen- 
eca MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Seneca  name).  Kayingehaca.— 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  36,  1872.  Kw»- 
d«eh'.— Rand,  Micmac  Diet.  172, 1888.  (Micmac 
name).  Kaaqnaa.— Jogues  (1643)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  577,  1881.  Maokwaea.— De  Laet 
(1625)  In  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  I,  299, 
1841.  KaakwaaU.— De  Laet.  Nov.  Orb..  73,  1633. 
Kaekwea.— De  Laet  (1683)  quoted  in  Jones. 
Ind.  Bull.,  6,  1867.  Haoqa.— Maryland  treaty 
(1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii,  823.  1853. 
iU«qiiftft».— rvy  r»f  ififiO  ibid  ,  xin,  1«3,  l«8l  Kaa- 
i|iiaau,A.  -  iViiliiUhnv  \]72'Ct\  ui  N  U.  fiLSL  Soe.  CoU., 
I,  ih  JS34  ltatqa4»K  — aawwii  ai">*)  in  N.  Y. 
Ik>e.  Col .  a  Jfll . .  T 1 1 1 ,  ft^l .  1 SH I  Mi^uaui.  —  l'i?n  ■ 
llAllou  (17^S)  In  S.  H  lltsL  Sx,  Coll..  i,  41. 
Ul^.  MaiKlue*.— [i*iw>M>y  ilij7^)  in  N.Y,  DfiC.Cni, 
Hist.,  xm,  522,  lf<HL  MaoiQueit.— Mjirj'laiid  IrtMily 
mm  ),iM6.,  Ill,  Sifi.  1  m.  »*«q  uis.  - 1  bitl  ,  32r>. 
M^uiia  —  Ibtd  ,  3'JL  KftMbi^aeyi.— xME^  huL-liiiN 
iiS^],  lt>id.,  11,  Til9.  IS^V?.  Maiiaeki.— iSohliykr 
ilfiWl  ibid,,  IT.  fi<^^,  iNSr  Mihieoi.— MCHdowH 
(IdeSK  Itiul  ,  S9&.  Ilabakai.  — Me^tiiM^limHJH 
nmi)  tn  N  Y.  UIkL  BfK\  Cult  ,  2d  ^  ,  in.  [.i.  1, 
l^,  1857.  Vabakei.'-Andrtii^  {UjH)^  in  Mv  Ui9\, 
StK-.ColL,  ^,  42,  lSr>7.  Maha-hinbftas.  — Hiis'.iinl  III 
Am,  .^Tnl(-  ['rM>  I.  ^2iK  \lij2.  Kkhakinbu.  Mi-un- 
pah---  ■       !'.    N    V    His!.  Rof.   rMll..'J,]  .  .  iM, 

pt.  I,  i:.^;,  J;^J7.  Mabakatoaaa.  — Ibid.  Miiiiaki.— 
Wharton  (1673)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag..  2d  .s..  i,  300. 
1867.  Kahakuaas.— Hist.  Mag  .  1st  s.,  il.  153.  1858. 
Kahakuaae.— Megapolensis  (1644)  quoted  inN.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I.  496. 1856.    Mahakuaaae.— Mega- 

rlensis  (1644)  quoted  by  Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3.  sec. 
330,1816.  Kahakwa.— Shea.  Cath.  Mi.s.s.,  208, 
1855  Kahaukea.— Doc.  of  1666  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  in,  118, 1853.  Mahoga.— Church  (1716) 
quoted  by  Drake.  Ind.  Wars,  115, 1825.  Makquaa.— 
Denonvllle  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st..  in. 
518.  1858.  Makwaea.— Wassenaar  (1632)  quoted 
by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R  ,  58, 1872.  Ha- 
qaiaa.— Bleeker  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV,  919.  1854.  Maqaa.— Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  xiii, 
.'lOO,  1881.  Kaquaaa.— Map  of  1614.  ibid.,  i,  18.56. 
Xaquaea.— Doc.  of  1651,  ibid.,  xiii,28. 1881.  Ha- 
qiuMae.— Bellomont  (1698).  ibid.,  ly,  347,  1854. 
Maquaia.— Nicolls  (1616),  ibid.,  in,  117.  18.'>3. 
Maqualaa.— Blocker  (1701),  ibid.,  iv,  920,  1854. 
Maquaa.— De  I^et  (1625)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  34,  1872     Maquaaaa.— Doo.  of 

1665  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xn.  98.  1877.  Ha- 
quaae.— Doc.  of  1678,  ibid.,  xni,  528.  1K81.  Ma- 
quaaaa.—Lovelace  (1669),  ibid.,  XIII,  439.  1881. 
Maquaah.— Romer  (1700),  ibid..  IV,  800,  1854.  Ma- 
quaaa.— Talcott  (1678).  Ibid.,  xiii,  517,  1881.  Ma- 
quaaaa.—Doc.  of  1687.  ibid.,  ni.  432,  1853.  Ma- 
queaa.— Brad.street  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  s.,  VIII,  334,  18^13.  Maquaa.— Clobery  (1633)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.  78,  1856.  Maqucae.— Liv- 
ingston (1710).  ibid.,  V.  227.  IS.'x'S.  Maqueaea.— 
Gardner  (1662).  ibid.,  xiii,  227.  1881.  Maqueaa.— 
Harmetscn  (  HW), ibid., in. 437. 18,53.  Maqueayea.— 
Lovelace  (1609).  ibid.,  xiii,  439,  1881.  llaquea.— 
Graham ( 1698), ibid., iv, 430, 1854.    Maquia.— Davis 

ica.  1691 )  in  Ma.s,s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  1. 108, 1825. 
laquoaa.— Doc.  of  1697  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  v. 
75.  1855.  Maquoia.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1647,  31,  1858 
(Dutch  form).  Mauguawoga.— Mailer}'  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XXVI.  S52,  1877.     Mauhauka.— Doc.  of 

1666  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  118, 1853.    Mauk- 

Iquoggea.— Warner  (1644)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.  i,  140, 
I8.'i6.  Mauquaoya.— Eliot  (1680)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  Ists..  Ill,  180,  179-1.  Mauquaa.— Sails- 
bury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii.  519, 
1881.  Mauquauoga.— Williams  {ca.  1638)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI, 238. 1863.  Mauquaw.— 
Williams  (1648),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  ix,  272, 1846.     Mau- 


quawoga.— Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  4th  8.,  vi,  201, 
1868.  Mauquawoa.— William8(1650),ibid..284.  Mau- 

?uaa.—Andro8(1675)  inN.  Y.Doc.Col.  Hist..  XII.620, 
877.  Mawhakaa.— Rec.  of  1644  quoted  by  Drake. 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  90, 1848.  MawhaQoga.-Williams 
flC)^^)  In  Ma^:?.  Ripr  Por  Coll.,  4th  f..  vi.  207  1863. 
MavhtLwkca.— liuyiiL'3  (IdlH)  in  Msi'*.  Hii-L  bye. 
0 1 1 L .  1th  #  .VI,  358.  1  Hrt^i  Ha  wquei.  -  [  i  u  hbard 
{ I (W 1 1 ,  i  bid , .  I'd  s. .  V 1 . 629, 1 S 16.  ]l«gu&k.  — <  t ii  l^het, 
l^fiioiiS(  t  n  M  B  ,  3  K.H7  ( I  'r.  itobNi.1 1{  Tinme  1.  Megual.— 
Ibifi.  M^ffue.— IM-1  Meg^e— [blri,  Hequa,— Vo» 
truly  tie  ji]  Mv,  Hi  Ft.  Hot  <  oik,  VI,  2irn  JSM  i  Ab- 
tmki  njime).  MoMki.— Vaillutit  (ItiSMi  in  N,  Y. 
Doc .  Ctil .  1  [  iKl . .  m ,  r»2^.  1  H^k3.  Moak  -  Lktc .  of  1 74^, 
ibid.,  X.  Si.  1858  Mnftwk  -ru«%  tyi  l7m.UM..G79. 
Moqkwayi,— Wnfisworth  (l^SM}  In  Mj*ks.  HhL  R>c. 
Coll..  41  h  B  ,  I.  liU,  1M5'.J.  Mom i4ag«.—i^*in ford, 
(1657),  Ibid.,  ids.,  Vll.fiL  mM^,  Mooquayw,— S«n- 
tord  ik^hl,  in  K,  1.  Cnl  Rtitr ,  I,  362.  Ifm.  Ma- 
haaki  — CliirkFrm  flfiW)  in  N.  Y.  Diu\  C^K  Hist,. 
IV.  m.  Ih^  Mob*cki,— <oJv<?  ( 1673 Mbid.,  xin, 
47S,  JftHl.  Mohac^5t.— Mt'iidowrt  nC!t«fl),  Ibid,,  IV. 
Sm,  urn.  Motaeqwta.-hijc.  of  Um,  Ibli!.,  337. 
Mohaca  —  M  i  11  l*t  1 1  HiNi ) ,  i  bi  <1 . ,  J  m.  Mohaea  — l*oii^ 
I  hot,  iimji  M'.^Hi,  Ibid,  X,  094,  1 858.  Mtihaggi.— 
LI  V  i  n«5t.  in  ( 1 63 IV,  Ibi  il ,  1 1 1.  7K 1 ,  I  wfts  Koiifcgi.— 
Li  V I  ui^utxi  I*  ( I  -oa ) .  t  hid . ,  I V ,  m^ .  i  k^i4  .  MobaC*.— 
Wtasells  iUym).  iLid.,  ni,  h]7.  \h:^,  Moliao'v— 
Ihic  ol  I6y5.  ibhl  .  JV,  Vm,  1m.M.  Mohaqi.—VVt'^ 
sellrt  (Ifiyftk,  ibid.  IH>.  MohaaQe*,— Wkithrop 
ndfl6^,  ktiid,,  irr.  137,  lSb4.  Mobaudkm.-Stliu^m 
(hm)  in  N.  n  Hii^l.  i^n;  nptl.,  il  200.  }m7.  Mo- 
hauga.— QiiiiTinpuujir    flS75)  in    Mj!i»j,    HJsf.  8t)C, 

(roi  r .  1  St  R. ,  V I  /jpi  1 . 1  m.1   Kob  R«ke», — I  >c>c .  f4  I  tm 

I  n  S  y .  I  loe  I  Ad .  11  is  I . .  n  1 .  1 1  rt ,  1  mi.  Moii&uka.^ 
GapleiM/raOiXn  in  Mflw^.  IH^l.F<:>ij.  Coll.,  8d  s  ,  m, 
ihl,  I »m .  Mohawcki .  — Ow iin e«  o" fl  n^p.  ( I  TOO )  i ii  N . 
Y  1) t M '.  Col .  H  ist . ,  I V  J . M ,  1854 .  Mflbawkea.  —  [loc, 
ni  IdlJin  MrihH.  ilivt  H.X,  Coll..  MKjit,  162.  1833, 
Mobiiwkft.— Hfiidrirki^ri  <.im6)  in  N.  V.  lHw%  Co!, 
UiM..  1,  H.  l^!4^  Mobftwquei.— Sf^huyler  11691  J, 
H>ifl  ,  III.  WOI,  IKKi  Mokawi.— I'nnf,  of  1771  In 
Kui'fi.  W,  I'tMiii..  ftpi>.t  22H.  iMti.  Mfthega.— Imn- 
i?nn  ar.v^si  in  N.  >  PocCoL  Hisi..  m,  fi'jl,  ifm. 
Koboftkk  — Srhrit'CtAdv  tn"***)  {1672^  ibid.,  jciii, 
l&i,  IHSI.  MohoAfci,— IhJd.,  4nf\  Mobocki,— %Mn' 
pyiit  >:ina^)  in  Siii-^.  Hitt,  Si*M_\  Coll..  K<1  Fv  ,  vi,  29, 
1^r7.  Moho«t,-iVMirliti«^r,i^(jir  hi  thy  WrJ^l,  127, 
IwbV  MohDgfti^Jkduiyler  ilKtMt  in  N,  V,  Din*. 
t'ol  HiH.,  n\  HJ,  mU.  Mohoggi— iJvlnpNton 
(ITH^,  ihiLJ__  v,i:Ti.  l-^^V  ttobof».-  Hi^^kiu-i  lanAj 
in  N.  H.  iliHt.  cue.  C4jli.,  1.  221,  ib24.  Mohokas.— 
Gardner  (1662)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  226. 
1881.  Mohoka.— Ibid.,  225.  Mohoukea.— Harmet- 
sen  (1687).  ibid.,  iii.  486. 1853.  Mohowaugaack.— 
Williams  (1643)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists..  ill, 
209, 1794.  Mohowawoga.— Williams  (ca.  1638) ,  ibid., 
4tb  8  .  VI,  239,  1863.  Mohowka.— Burnet  (1720)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  678,  185.5.  Mohox.— 
Vaillant  (1688).  ibid.,  lil,  627,  1853.  Mohuoka.— 
Doc.of  lfi7fioTinfr''>^"'>-~t.^  Tnd  Chron  ,  «S,  ISSft. 
KQkR^l,-Al^.  .'  n  .  mm,  [7hh      Ko- 

kftwkM.~-lhM-.L=i .■...J.HiM..-.H',rulL.i.li2l>, 

lH!i4.  Moobaga.--4  bun-L  i  ITiio  h,  iini.  d  hy  j>F?ikc, 
Ind.  WrtW,  &0,  ??*3&.  Moquafli  -W(  >^ilN  1 161?H)  In 
N.  V.  Dor.  rijl.  Hls^t.,  iv,  3?i,  Is^^L  «o<iti»kuia.— 
GHrd<ti<  t  f  laxn  in  Miikjs.  Hl-sif.  ftK\  Ctfll..  |W1  8., 
Ill;  IM.  K?^.  Moqiia*.— Aodnis  (1678)  iu  N.  Y. 
Jw.i'.  rul.  liL^t.t  ni^  271.  lHft3.  M^quKifl.— Talctitt 
(  T^,,  ibid.,  iMi.  M7.  iy.H:.  M&i«attka.-^Win- 
ti  ...fi  lUUfti  in  MjtKS.  His^t,  lf5t*r,  CmM..  id  &,,  Vl, 
4i.u,  l«rr  Moquawea.— lldbbrtrfl  f]680f.  lliid,,  v% 
m.  Koqui.-lJDC.  ol  )6y(K  ibid.,  M  t*.,  I(  2tl).  !Ka&. 
KQftquBLUfMtt,— Rally  11669)  in  R.  L  C^L  Rfc.^  n* 
27 i . I ^;.7.  Moubaki.  — < Jii rd f n e r il (VVa > i n  M new.  H IsU 
S<w%  CmU..  4  th  »,.  VI  t,  fiZ  l>f>h.  MiFWaoka.—Tmity 
of  1  frJ  i  J b td , ,  1 1 1 ,  4 3il>.  1 KW .  Mow iik«i.— W i n i }irop 
(i^n.  iui.i  ,  Krv>t.  Mflwaki^Hnidlord  rra  l<i,'iO}. 
i'  Mi>iJhakea— Ibid.,  ^l.    Mowhaki.^ 

I, i  ,  .  .  i ii4t) ) ,  ibid,, VI,  169.  J?<a.  MowhakuEi.— 
Gardener  (1660),  ibid..  3d  s.,  in,  152.  1H33.  Mow- 
hauga.— Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  ix,  301,  1846. 
Mowhauka.— Mason  (1643),  ibid.,  4th  s..  vii.  411. 
1865.  Mowhauora.— Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  8d  s., 
IX,  300.  1846.  Mowhawkea.—Haynes  (1643), ibid., 
1,  230.  1H25.  Mowkawka.— Clinton  ^1743)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vr,  2.50,  lHo5.  Mowhoake.— Pat- 
rick (1637)  in  Ma.s8.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  vii, 
823,  1865.     Mowhoka.— Gardner  (1662)  in  N.  Y. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  225,  1881.  HowooakM.— 
Gardener  (1660)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  3d  a.. 
III.  152,  1838.  Oyanden.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  214, 
1855  (probably  a  Dutch  form  of  Agniers).  Sank- 
hioan^—Heoke welder  quoted  by  Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.  46,  1886  (Delaware 
name:  'flint  u.sers').  Teakawreahogeh. — Mac- 
auley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  174, 1829.  Tehawrehogeh.— Ibid., 
185.  Tehar-lehofUfh.— Ibid.  Tekau-terictefO-nM. 
—Ibid.,  174.  Tgarthoge.— Pyrlaeus  MS.  (m.  1750) 
quoted  in  Am.  Antf^.,  iv.  75,  1882.  Tanieye- 
r6no.— Gatschet,  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881 
(Huron  name:  'bear  people'). 

Mohawk.  One  of  the  Lakmiut  bands 
of  the  Kalapooian  stock,  on  Mohawk  r., 
an  E.  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  just  n. 
of  Eugene  City,  Greg.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1855),  19, 1873;  Sanders  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
186:^,  88,  1864. 

Mohegan  (from  md'mpan,  *wolf.' — 
Trumbull).  An  Algonquian  tribe  whose 
chief  seat  appears  originally  to  have  been 
on  Thames  r.,  Conn.,  in  the  n.  part  of 
New  Ix)ndon  co.  They  claimed  as  their 
proper  country  all  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Thames  and  its  branches  n.  to 
within  8  or  10  m.  of  the  Massachusetts 
line,  and  by  conquest  a  considerable 
area  extending  n.  and  e.  into  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island,  occupied  bv  the 
Wabaquasset  and  Nipmuc.  On  the  w. 
their  dominion  extended  along  the  coast 
to  East  r.,  near  Guilford,  Conn.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  Peciuot  in  1637 
the  Mohogan  laid  claim  to  their  country 
and  that  of  the  western  Nehantic  in  the 
s.  part  of  New  London  co.  The  tribes 
w.  of  them  on  Connecticut  r.,  whom  they 
sometimes  claimed  as  subjects,  were  gen- 
erally hostile  to  them,  as  were  also  the 
Narraganset  on  their  e.  lx)rder. 

The  Mohegan  seem  to  have  been  the 
eastern  branch  of  that  group  of  closely 
connected  tribes  that  spread  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Narragansett  bay  to  the  farther 
side  of  the  Hudson  (see  Mahican),  but 
since  knoUm  to  the  whites  the  eastern  and 
western  bodies  have  had  no  political  con- 
nection. At  the  first  settlement  of  New 
England  the  Mohegan  and  Pequot  formed 
but  one  tribe,  under  the  rule  of  Sassacus, 
afterward  known  as  the  Pequot  chief. 
Uncas,  a  subordinate  chief  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  family  of  Sassacus,  re- 
belled against  him  and  assumed  a  distinct 
authority  as  the  leader  of  a  small  band  on 
the  Thames,  near  Norwich,  who  were 
afterward  known  in  history  as  Mohegan. 
On  the  fall  of  Sassacus  in  1637  the  greater 
part  of  the  survivors  of  his  tribe  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mohegan 
chief,  who  thus  ol>taine<l  control  of  the 
territory  of  the  two  tribes  with  all  their 
tributary  bands.  As  the  English  favored 
his  pretensions  he  also  set  up  a  claim 
to  extensive  adjoining  territories  in  the 
possession  of  rival  chiefs.  He  strength- 
ened his  position  by  an  alliance  with  the 
English  against  all  other  tribes,  and  after 
the  destruction  of  the  Indian  power  in  e. 


New  England,  by  the  death  of  King 
Philip  in  1676,  the  Mohegan  were  the 
only  important  tribe  remaining  s.  of  the 
Abnaki.  As  the  white  settlements  ex- 
tended the  Mohegan  sold  most  of  their 
lands  and  confinai  themselves  to  a  res- 
ervation on  Thames  r.,  in  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.  Their  village,  also  called  Mo- 
hegan, was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  that  name  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
river.  Their  ancient  village  seems  to 
have  been  farther  up,  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Yantic.  Besides  the  village  at 
Mohegan,  the  villages  of  Groton  and 
Stonington,  occupied  mainly  by  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Pequot,  were  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Mohegan.  They  rapidly 
dwindled  away  when  surrounded  by  the 
whites.  Many  joined  the  Scaticook,  but 
in  1788  a  still  larger  number,  under  the 
leadership  of  Occom,  joined  the  Brother- 
ton  Indians  in  New  York,  where  they 
formed  the  majority  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. The  rest  of  the  tribe  continue  to 
reside  in  the  vicinity  of  Mohegan  or  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  but  are  now  reduced  to 
about  100  individuals  of  mixed  blood, 
only  one  of  whom,  an  old  woman,  re- 
tained the  language  in  1904.  They  still 
keep  up  a  September  festival,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  a  survival  of  the  Green  Com 
dance  of  the  Eastern  tribes.  For  intei^ 
esting  notes  on  this  remnant,  see  Prince 
and  Speck  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  1903  and 
1904. 

In  1643  the  Mohegan  were  estimated  to 
number  from  2,000  to  2,500,  but  this  in- 
cluded the  Pequot  living  with  them,  and 
prolMibly  other  subordinate  tribes.  In 
1705  they  numbered  750,  and  in  1774 
were  reported  at  206.  Soon  after  they 
lost  a  considerable  number  by  removal 
to  New  York,  and  in  1804  only  84  were 
left,  who  were  reduced  to  69  five  years 
later.  They  were  reported  to  number 
300  in  1825,  and  about  350  in  1832,  but 
the  increased  numbers  are  probably  due 
to  the  enumeration  of  negroes  and  mixed- 
bloods  living  with  them,  together  with 
recruits  from  the  Narraganset  and  others 
in  the  vicinity.  The  Mohegan  villages 
were  Groton,  Mohegan,  Showtucket,  and 
Wabaquasset.  For  further  information 
and  synonyms,  see  Mahican.  (j.  m.) 
Manheken.— Brewster  (1651)  in  MasK.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  4tb 8.,vn,  71, 1865.  lUnhinui-euek.— Tooker. 
Algonq.  Ser.,  v,  23,  1901  (English  form  of  tribal 
name).  Hawohiggin.^Jonnson  (1654)  in  Majts. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  vii.  47.  1818.  Kawhiok- 
on.— Easion  treaty  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.. 
VII,  294,  1856.  Hawhinina.-^otinson  (1654)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Hoc.  Coll.,  2a s.,  i v,  28. 1816.  Mosekin. — 
Hopkins  (1646).  ibid..4th  s.,  vi.  334. 1863.  Mociait- 
eocka.— Williams  (16S7),  ibid..  210.  Koha^n.— 
Adam8(1738).ibid.,i.35.1852(Connecticutvlliage); 
Mohcag.— Mather  (ca.  1640)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.! 
bk.  2,86.1848.  Koheagan.— Horsmanden  (1744)  Ie 
N .  Y.  Doc.  Col .  Hist .  Vl,  256, 1855.  Hoheaganders.— 
Trumbull,  Conn.,  1^850, 1818.  Koheagea.— Mason 
{ca.  1670)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d8„  viii,  146j 
1819.   Koheagae«.*Petei8  (CO.  1644)  in  Drake,  Bk 
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Inds..  bk.  2,  69, 1848.  Koheegina.^PatHck  (1637) 
In  Maas,  Hist. Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  vii.  825, 1865.  Mo- 
heefs.— Wainwrieht(17»5)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
IV,  123, 1856.  Koheek.— Fitch  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  I,  206, 1806  (village  in  Connecti- 
cut). Hoheganioks.— Pynchon  (1645),  ibid,.  4th  s., 
VI.  374, 1863.    Hoheffana.— Haynes  (1643),  ibid.,  357 

iuaed  by  Hubbard  in  1680  for  the  New  York  tribe), 
[ohegen.— Coddington  ( 1640) ,  ibid.,  818  (Connec- 
ticut village).  Moh^es.— Stiles  {ca.  1770),  ibid., 
1st  .s..  X,  101,  1809.  Mohefin.—Leete  (1669),  ibid., 
4th  8.,  VII,  543,  1865.  Mohegi.— Hyde  (1760)  in 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 2, 66, 1848.  Moheken.— Brew- 
ster (1656)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vii,  76, 
1865.  Kohigaii.— Mass.  Records  (1642)  in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,bk.  2.63, 1848.  Mohinmenokt.— Williams* 

il637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i,  163,  1825. 
[ohiganie.— Williams  (1637),  ibid..  4th  s..  vi,  207, 
1863.  Hohigeat.— Vincent  (1638),  ibid..  8d  s.,  VI, 
35,  1837  [used  by  Harris  in  1805  for  the  New  York 
tribe).  Mohiggana.— N.  Y.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.. 
1,72,1841.  Hohiggen.— Cushman  (1022)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,iii,  122.1856  (Connecticut, 
or;  may  mean  Monhegan  id.).  Mohiggeners. — 
Underbill  (1638).  ibid..  3d  a.,  vi,  15,1^.  Kohig- 
heni.— Vincent  (1638),  Ibid., 39.  Mohigiii.— Steph- 
ens (1675),  ibid.,  x,  117, 1849  (Connecticut  village). 
Kohigonen.—Higginson  (1637).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vil. 
396,  1866.  Mohogin.— Writer  of  1676  quoted  by 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  116,  1836.  Monahcgan.— Win- 
throp  (1638)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.2,87, 
1848.  Konahiganeuoki.— Williams  (1637)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI.  215,  1863.  Monahiga- 
niek.— Ibid.,  216  (Connecticut  village).  Hona- 
higgan. -WUliams  (1638)  quoted  by  Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn.,  31, 1881  (Connecticvit  village). 
Monahigganie.— Williams  (1638)  in  Ma.^s.  HistTsoc. 
Coll~4th  s..  VI,  231,  1863.  Honahigganniok.— Wil- 
liams (1639),  ibid.,  260.  Konahiggent.->Williara8 
(1638),  Ibid.,  3d  s.,  I,  167,  1825.  Honahiggon.— 
Williams  (1637),  ibid..  4th  s.,  Vi,  215,  1863.  Mona- 
higon.— Williams  (1638),  Ibid.,  224.  Honhagia.— 
Adams  (1738),  ibid.,  i,  35.  1852.  Honheagan.— 
Mason  (1648),  ibid.,  vii,  416.  1865.  Konheags.— 
Ibid.,  413.  Konhegans.— Williams  (1670),  ibid., 
1st  s.,  1,277, 1806.  Monhcge.— Mason  (1643),  ibid., 
4th  s.,  VII,  411,  1865.  Monhegen.— Treaty  (1645), 
ibid.,  Ill,  437,1856.  Monhiggin.— Williams  (1637), 
ibid..  VI.  220.  1863.  Monhiggona.— Williams  (1675). 
Ibid.. 302.  Konhiggs.— Bradford  {ca.  1650).  ibid., 
III.  361.  1856.  lifonohegena.— Eliot  (1650).  ibid.. 
Sd  s.,  IV.  139.  1834.  Morahtkana.— Opdyck  (1640) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  il,  141,  IS^.  Morhicana.— 
Map  of  1616,  ibid.,  i.  1856.  Howheganneak.— Ma- 
son (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vil.413, 
1865.  Muhhekaneiik.— Trumbull.  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  31,  1881  (English  form  of  tribal  name). 
Munhi^an.— Pynchon  (1643)  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  373,  1863.  Hunhioke.— Brewster 
(1636),  ibid.,  VII,  67,  1865  (Connecticut  village). 
Nanhegaaa.— San  ford  (1657)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  I, 
152, 1856.    Elver  Heada.— .\m.  Pioneer,  ii.  191.  1843 

Snisprint,  probably  for  ••  River  Inds  ").  River 
dians. — See  under  this  title.  Sea-aide  People. — 
organ,  Consang.  and  Adin.,  289,  1871.  unkna 
fadiana.— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
nil.  626, 1881.  Upland  Indiana.— Church  (1716)  in 

?rake  Ind.   Wars,  67,   1825.     Vpland  Indianea.— 
rewster  (1656)  in  Moss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
tl  1. 75, 1865. 

Mohemencho.  A  tn\ye  of  the  Monacan 
eonfederacy,  formerly  living  on  the  upper 
waters  of  James  r.,  Va.  Jetferson  locates 
them  in  Powhatan  <;o.,  on  the  s.  side  of 
ttie  river,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond, 
but  Strachey  seems  to  place  them  higher 
up,  in  the  mountains.  (j.  m.) 

Eohemenohoea— Jefferson, Notes,  179. 1801.  Mohe- 
•enehoea.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  178,  1829  fmis- 
tt-int).  Mohemonsoea. — Bond i not,  Starni  the  West, 
fc7.  1816  Mowhemcho— Smith,  Va..  i,  map,  1819. 
towhtmenchouoh  —  Pots,  ibid.,  196.  Mowhemen- 
ihugea.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  102.  1849.  Ho- 
Vbemenohughe8.---Smith,  op.  cit.,  134.  Mowbem* 
■    * ».— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  181, 1849. 


Moheton.  An  unclassified  tribe  living 
in  1671  in  the  mountains  of  s.  w.  Virginia, 
or  the  adjacent  part  of  West  Virginia,  on 
the  upper  waters  of  a  river  flowing  n.  w. — 
perhaps  New  r.  They  had  removed  a 
short  time  previously  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Roanoke,  in  the  mountains 
farther  to  the  e.  Thev  were  friends  and 
neighbors  of  the  Tutefo,  and  were  possi- 
bly a  cognate  tribe,  or  they  may  have 
been  Shawnee.  (j.  m.  ) 

Mohetan.— Batts  (1671)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
m,  197,  1853  (cf.  Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
no.  1, 1907).    Mohetona.— Ibid.,  196. 

Mohiokon  John's  Town.  A  village,  prob- 
ably occupied  by  a  hand  of  Mahican  under 
a  chief  known  as  Mohickon  John,  for- 
merly on  the  upper  waters  of  Mohican  r., 
probably  on  Jerome  fork,  in  the  present 
Ashland  co.,  Ohio.  It  is  probably  the 
Mohicken  Village  mentioned  by  Croghan 
in  1760.  (J.  M.) 

Mohioan  Johnatown.— Howe.  Hist.Coll.Ohio,  ii.832, 
1896.  Mohicken  Village.— Croghan  ( 17601  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  378,  1871.  Mohiokon 
John's  Town.— Hutchins  map  in  Smith.  Bouquet's 
Exped..  1766.  Ville  de  Jean.— La  Tour,  map,  1784 
("Mohickon  ou  Ville  de  Jean"). 

Mohock.  From  the  reputation  of  the 
Mohawk,  an  Iroquoian  people  of  central 
New  York  and  parts  of  Canada,  their 
name  was  used  by  the  colonists  in  the 
sense  of  'fierce  fellow,*  then  'ruffian,*  or 
*  tough*  in  modern  parlance.  The  word 
was  specially  applied  to  one  of  the  many 
bands  of  ruffians  who  infested  the  streets 
of  London  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  As  it  appears  in  English  litera- 
ture it  is  spelled  Mohock.  Gay,  the  poet 
and  dramatist  (1688-1732),  asks — 
Who  hius  not  heara  the  Scowrer  s  midnight  fame? 
Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  Mohocks  name? 

(A.   F.  C.) 

Mohominge.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  near  the  falls  of  James  r.,  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  about  1610  (Strachey, 
ca.  1612,  Va.,  25, 1849).  It  is  not  marked 
on  Capt.  John  Smith's  map. 

Mohongo  (or  Myhangah ).  The  wife  of 
Kihegashugah,  an  Osage  chief.  These 
two,  with  four  other  members  of  thetribe, 
sailed  from  New  Orleans  in  1827,  and  on 
July  27  arrived  at  Havre,  France,  under 
the  cSLve  of  David  Delaunay,  a  Frenchman 
who  had  lived  25  years  in  St  Louis,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  colonel  in  the 
service  of  the  Unit<:*.d States.  The  Indians 
later  went  to  Paris,  and,  as  at  Havre,  were 
the  objects  of  marked  attention,  being 
showered  with  gifts,  entertained  by  peo- 
ple of  prominence,  and  received  at  court 
by  Charles  X.  The  desire  of  Kihega- 
shugah to  visit  France  was  inspired  by  a 
journey  to  that  country  by  his  grand- 
father in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Kihe- 
gashugah and  two  others  of  the  party 
aied  of  smallpox  on  shipboard  while  re- 
turning to  America.  It  is  said  that  the 
expense  of  their  return  was  borne  by  La- 
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fayette.  Landing  at  Norfolk,  Va. ,  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  party  proceeded  to  Wash- 
ington, where  the  accompanying  portrait 
of  Mohongo,  from  Kenney  and  Hall,  waa 
painted.  See  Six  Indiens  rouges  de  la 
tribu  Osages  (with  portraits),  1827;  His- 
toire  de  la  tribu  Osages,  par  P.  V.,  1827; 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  29, 
1868;  Fletcher  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  395, 
1900. 


(mcKcni 


}  Hall) 


Mohonk  Indian  Conferencei.  A  series  of 
annual  meetings  of  friends  of  the  Indians 
intended  to  fsuiilitate  intelligent  discus- 
sion and  conscientious  agitation  for  desir- 
able reforms.  In  these  conferences  a 
novel  and  effective  way  of  fonning  and 
disseminating  sound  public  opinion  has 
been  devised  and  for  a  score  of  years  suc- 
cessfully employed,  and  through  their  in- 
strumentality i)ublic  speakers  and  those 
who  write  for  the  prey's  have  been  kept 
in  touch  with  the  exi)erts  who  know  the 
«Jacts.  The  Mohonk  conferences,  in  their 
inception  and  their  maintenance,  are  the 
idea  and  the  work  of  Albert  K.  Smiley, 
memlier  of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Indian 
Commissioners,  formerly  professor  of  nat- 
ural science  at  Haverford  College,  later 
in  charge  of  the  Friends*  Boarding  School 
at  Providence,  R.  I.  Having  purchased 
the  pi(!turesque  hotel  overlooking  beau- 
tiful L.  Mohonk,  in  the  Catskill  range, 
w.  of  lower  Hudson  r.,  N.  Y.,  Mr  Smiley 
made  it  a  resort  for  ptHjple  of  education, 
high  principle,  and  philanthropic  inter- 
ests. I^d  by  the  wish  to  promote  reform 
in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  inviting  each  year, 


as  his  personal  guests  for  the  greater  part 
of  a  week  in  October,  the  people  who 
knew  most  about  Indian  life,  education, 
and  mission  work,  and  the  relations  of 
the  Government  to  the  Indians.  Besides 
these  experts  in  Indian  affairs,  were  in- 
vited from  100  to  250  other  people,  lead- 
ers in  shaping  public  opinion,  such  as  ed- 
itors of  the  secular  and  religious  press, 
writers  for  reviews,  clergymen  of  all  de- 
nominations, presidents  of  universities 
and  collies,  leading  men  and  women 
teaching  in  public  schools,  lawyers  and 
judges.  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  members  of  tne  Cabinet  and 
heads  of  Departments,  expert  ethnolo- 
gists, and,  preeminently,  such  workers 
from  the  field  as  Indian  agents  of  charac- 
ter and  intelligence,  teac-hers  of  Indian 
schools,  army  officers  with  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Indians,  and  philanthropic 
])eople  \^'no  had  studied  the  Indians  on 
the  reservations.  These  meetings  Mr 
Smiley,  as  a  member  of  the  B<Sird  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  called  ''Confer- 
ences with  the  Board,"  and  until  1902  a 
member  of  the  Board  presided — Gen. 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  from  1883  until  his  death 
in  1890;  Dr  Merrill  E.  Gates,  former  pres- 
ident of  Amherst  College,  chairman  (now 
secretary)  of  the  Board,  from  1890  to 
1902;  in  1903,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  in  1904,  Hon. 
Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  present  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  The  proceedings  of  the 
conference  tor  the  first  20  vears  were 
printed  as  an  appendix  in  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commis- 
sioners. 

During  the  four  days  of  the  meeting,  in 
the  mornings  a  three  or  four  hours'  ses- 
sion and  in  the  evenings  two  to  three 
hours  have  been  given  to  addresses,  pa- 
pers, reports,  and  the  freest  discussion,  in 
which  tne  widest  differences  of  opinion 
have  been  welcomed  and  carefully  con- 
sidered and  discussed.  Sympathetic  at- 
tention to  views  the  most  divei^gent  has 
resulted  in  such  conservatively  sound  ut> 
terances  in  the  annual  Mohonk  platform 
as  have  generally  commanded  the  support 
of  the  great  body  of  the  best  friends  of  the 
Indians.  In  the  afternoon,  in  drives  and 
walks  about  the  lake  and  through  the 
forest,  congenial  groups  of  interested 
friends  often  continued  the  discussions  dt 
the  morning  sessions,  shaped  reK>lution.<i, 
and  de>dsed  plans  for  aiding  reform. 

At  its  first  meeting  in  1883  the  con- 
ference reported  in  favor  of  larger  appro- 
priations for  Indian  education  and  moi« 
school  buildings;  the  extension  of  laws 
relating  to  crime,  marriage,  and  inheri- 
tance so  as  to  cover  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions then  *' lawless";  more  of  religious 
education  for  Indians;  the  gradual  witb» 
drawal  of  rations  from  the  able-bodied 
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Indians  because  rations  pauperized  them; 
the  inexpediency  of  leasing  Indian  graz- 
ing lands,  and  the  need  of  greater  care 
in  selecting  men  of  character  as  Indian 
agents.  Still  more  progressive  policies 
Imve  been  advocated  in  subsequent  years. 
The  conference  early  declared  for  land  in 
severalty,  with  inalienable  homesteads 
for  Indian  families;  for  educating  Indians 
industrially  as  well  as  intellectually  for 
citizenship,  to  be  conferred  as  rapidly  as 
practicable;  and  for  uniform  insistance 
upon  monogamy,  the  sacredness  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  preservation  at  each 
agency  of  family  records  of  marriages 
and  relationships.  The  abolition  of  the 
system  of  appointing  Indian  agents  as  a 
reward  for  partisan  service  with  little 
regard  to  fitness,  was  urgently  advocated. 
The  advantages  of  the"* outing  system," 
by  which  Indian  children  of  scliool  age 
were  placed  in  carefully  chosen  homes  of 
white  people,  to  attend  school  with  white 
children,  and  learn  to  work  on  white 
men's  farms,  were  discussed  and  demon- 
strated. The  breaking  up  of  the  tribal 
system  in  Indian  Territory  was  advocated 
several  yeal«  before  the  Commission  to 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  (q.  v. )  was  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  conference  has  advocated 
the  division  of  the  great  tribal  trust  funds 
into  individual  holdings,  each  Indian  to 
have  control  of  his  own  share  of  that 
inone}^  as  soon  as  he  shows  himself  able 
to  begin  to  use  it  wisely.  The  develop- 
ment of  native  Indian  industries,  wher- 
ever practicable,  has  been  intelligentlv 
favored.  Sympathetic  appreciation  of  all 
tbat  is  fine,  artistically  suggestive,  and 
worthy  of  development  in  the  nature,  in- 
ititutions,  and  arts  of  the  Indian,  has 
been  marked  and  constant,     (m.  e.  g.) 

Mohotlath  (Mo-hoWath).  A  sept  of  the 
Dpit<*hesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  32,  1890. 

Moicaqui.  A  former  rancheria,  proba- 
bjy  of  the  Nevome,  in  Sonora,  Mexico, 
Visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1694.— Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  253,  1856. 

Moingwena.  The  name  (the  etymology 
ol  which  is  doubtful )  of  a  small  tribe  of 
iie  Illinois  confederacy,  closely  affiliated 
fith  the  Peoria.  The  name  w^as  applied 
4so  to  the  village  in  which  they  resided. 
The  first recordtnl  notice  of  the  tribe  is  by 
tarquette  in  the  account  of  his  descent 
of  the  Mississippi  with  Joliet  in  1673, 
When  he  found  them  residing  in  the  vi- 
rfnity  of  the  Peoria  village  on  thew.  side 
Of  the  Mississippi  near  the  mouth  of  a 
aver  supponed  to  have  been  the  Des 
Uoines.  Franquelin's  map  of  1688  gives 
tfie  name  of  the  river  as  **M(>ingana," 
tiid  marks  the  Indian  village  of  *'Moin- 
joana ' '  on  it.  When  Marquette  returned 
Join  the  S.  in  1674,  he  passed  up  Illinois 
R.  and  found  the  Peoria  in  the  vicinity  of 
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L.  Peoria,  the  tribe  having  removed  hither 
after  his  descent  the  previous  year.  He 
does  not  mention  the  Moingwena  in  this 
connection,  but  from  the  fact  that  Gravier 
found  them  with  the  Peoria  in  this  local- 
ity in  1700,  it  is  presumed  that  they 
migrated  thither  with  the  latter  tribe. 
As  no  mention  is  made  of  them  after  this 
time  they  probably  were  incorpprated 
with  the  Peoria,  thus  losing  their  tribal 
distinction.  (j.  m.    c.t.) 

Ho«]ig6ena.— Joliet,  mapsinCoues,  Pike's  Ezped., 
I,  13,  1896.  KoinfoanA.— La  Salle  (1681)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D6c., n,  134, 1877.  Moingona.— P6nicaut (1700) , 
ibid., v.  411. 1883.  Koingweaas.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
404,  1866.  MolM.-Nuttall.  Journal,  261,  1821. 
Houiagonena.— Qravier  (1701)  in  Jes.  Rel.,  Lxv, 
Id.  1900. 

Moiseya  {M&lsSyUy  a  word  of  uncertain 
origin,  sometimes  rendered  as  a  Cheyenne 
name  meaning  *many  flies'  or  *  flint  peo- 
ple*, but  probably  of  foreign  derivation). 
An  Algonquian  tribe  which,  accordhig  to 
the  tradition  of  the  Cheyenne,  adjoined 
them  on  the  n.  e.  in  their  old  home  in 
Minnesota,  and  started  with  them  on 
their  westward  migration  about  the  year 
17(X),  but  turned  back  before  reaching  the 
Missouri  r.  It  is  said  that  some  of  their 
descendants  are  still  with  the  Cheyenne. 
They  are  possibly  identical  with  the  Mon- 
soni.  (j.  M. ) 

Arrow  Men. — Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Plib. 
108,  pi.  xix,  1905.  Ho  wtt  il  yu.— Grinnell,  Social 
Org.  Cheyennes,  136, 1905, 

Moisie.  A  summer  village  of  Monta^n- 
ais  and  Nascapee  at  the  mouth  of  Moisie 
r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Law^rence,  Quebec  (Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  i, 
290,  1863).  In  1906  the  Montagnais  and 
Nascapee  at  Moisie  and  Seven  Islands 
numbered  376. 

Moiya.  Given  by  Gibbs  (Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  112,  1853)  as  the  name 
of  a  Porno  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Hop- 
land,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal. 

Mojnalana.  A  former  Taos  village  in 
the  mountains  above  the  present  Taos 

Sueblo,  N.  Mex. 
[ojual-ua.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
32, 1892.    Kojua-lu-na.— Ibid. 

Mokaich.  The  Mountain  Lion  clan  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Sia,  San 
FeliiH?,  and  (jochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Moun- 
tain Lion  clan  of  Laguna  went  to  that  vil- 
lage from  the  Rio  Grande,  dwelling  flrst 
at  Mt  Taylor,  or  Mt  San  Mateo.  With  the 
Ilapai  (Oak)  clan  it  formed  a  phratry,  but 
it  is  probably  now  extinct.  The  clans 
of  this  name  at  Sia  and  San  Felipe  are 

Suite  extinct.  (f.  w.  h.) 

;5hkaoh-h£nuoh.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
351,  1896  (Cochiti  name;  hdnuch  =  'people'). 
H6kaioh-h^o.— Ibid.  (Sia  and  San  Felipe  form). 
]C6kaiqoh-hanoo*>.— Ibid.  (Laguna  form).  Ko'- 
kaitc.— vStevenson  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19,  1894 
(Sia form;  tr=ch).  Mo-kat»h.— BandellerinArch. 
In}<t.  Papers,  in,  293,  1890.  Kokatth  hanntth.— 
Bandolier,  Delight  Makers,  464, 1890  (hanuUh  = 
•people'). 

Mokaskel.  A  former  Luiseflo  village 
in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis  Rey 
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mission,  s.  CaL — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11,  1860. 

Mokelunne.  A  division  of  the  Miwok 
in  the  country  between  Cosumne  and 
Mokelumne  rs.,  in  Eldorado,  Amador, 
and  Sacramento  coe.,  CaL  See  Moqud- 
umnan  Family. 

Looklomnee.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i.  450,  1874. 
Kokelemnis.— Duflot  de  Mofras.  £xpl.,  ii,  383, 
1944.  Ko-kel-um-ne.— Fremont,  Geog.  Memoir,  16, 
1848.  MoqaelumnM.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  IV,  73, 
1886.  Kukeenmes.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races.  I.  450, 
1874.  KokelemnM.— Ibid.  Kathelemnes.— Hale 
in  U.  S.  Expl.  £xped.,  vi,  630, 1846.  Sooklomnet.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 1874  (identical?). 

Mokete.  A  \dllage  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacv,  in  1608,  on  Warrasqueoc  cr.. 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mokohoko  ( Mokohoko<f,  'he  who  floats  vis- 
ible near  the  surface  of  the  water').  A 
chief  of  the  band  of  Sauk  that  took  the  lead 
in  supporting  Black  Hawk  (q.  v.)  in  the 
Black  Hawk  war.  He  was  of  the  Stureeon 
clan,  the  ruling  clan  of  the  Sauk,  and  was 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Keokuk  (q.  v.).  The 
band  still  retains  its  identity.  It  refused 
to  leave  Kansas  when  the  rest  of  the  tribe 
went  to  Indian  Ter.,  and  had  to  be  re- 
moved thither  by  the  militar>'.  It  is  now 
known  as  the  Black  Hawk  band,  and  its 
members  are  the  most  conservative  of  all 
the  Sauk.  (w.  .i.) 

Moknmikf  ( *  red  round  robes* ) .    A  band 
of  the  Piegan  division  of  the  Siksika. 
■o-kiiin'-ikt.— Grinnell,  BlackfcMtt  Lodge  Tales, 
210,  1H92.    Red  Round  Robes.— Ibid..  225. 

Molala.  A  Waiilatpuan  tribe  forming 
the  western  division  of  that  family.  Lit- 
tle is  known  of  their  history.  When  first 
met  with  they  resided  in  the  Cascade 
range  between  Mts  Hoo<l  and  Scott  and 
on  the  w.  slope,  in  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon. The  (^ayuse  have  a  tradition  that 
the  Molala  formerly  dwelt  with  them 
8.  of  Columbia  r.  and  became  separated 
and  driven  westward  in  their  wars  with 
hostile  tribes.  Their  dialect,  while  re- 
lated, is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Cayuse,  and  the  separation  probably  took 
place  in  remote  times.  The  name  Molala 
IS  derived  from  that  of  a  creek  in  Willa- 
mette valley,  Oreg.,  s.  of  Oregon  City. 
A  band  of  these  Indians  drove  out  the 
original  inhabitants  and  (M'cupied  their 
land.  Subseauently  the  name  was  ex- 
tended to  all  the  bands.  The  pre.'«i»nt 
status  of  the  tribe  is  not  certain.  In  1849 
it  was  estimate*!  to  numln^r  100;  in  1877 
Gat«»chet  found  several  families  living  on 
the  (irande  Kon<le  res.,  Oreg.,  and  in  1881 
there  were  said  to  be  about  20  individuals 
living  in  the  mountains  w.  of  Klamath 
lake.  Those  on  the  (xrande  Ronde  res.  are 
not  oflScially  enumerated,  butare  regardetl 
as  ab8orl)ed  by  the  other  tribes  with  whom 
they  live.  With  rejrard  to  the  rest  noth- 
ing is  known.  It  is  prol)able,  however, 
that  there  are  a  few  scattertHl  survivors. 
The  Molala  joined  with  other  bands  of 


Willamette  valley  in  the  treaty  of  Day- 
ton, Oreg.,  Jan.  22,  1855,  and  by  treaty 
at  the  same  place,  Dec.  21,  1855,  they 
ceded  their  lands  and  agreed  to  remove 
to  a  reservation.  Chakankni,  Chimbaiha, 
and  Mukanti  are  said  to  have  been  Molala 
bands  or  settlements.  (l.  p.  ) 

AmoleOiah.— Gatschet,  Calappoya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,31, 
1877  (Galapooya  name).  Kiiikiii.— Gatsehet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethno].,  ii,  pt.  2, 157, 1890  (Klamath 
name).  Lati-u.— Gatschet,  Molala  MS.,  B.  A.  K 
(own  name).    La'tiwX.— Ibid.    Halala.— Sen.  Ex. 


Doc.  48,  3ith  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  10, 1S57. 

Treaty  of  1864  in  U.  8.  Stat.,  x,  675.  laM. 

1»«.— Treaty  of  Dayton  (1855>  in  U.  8.  Stat., 


S.  Stat..  X.  675.  laM.    Kolalal- 


XII,  981.  1863.  Kolale.— Oat«chet,  Umpqua  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1877.  MoUU*,-Hedge8  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong..  3d  fless.,  130.  1857.  Ko- 
Ullah.— White,  Ten  Years  in  Oregon.  266,  18S0. 
Kolallalas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  267.  1857.  l^lal- 
lalM.— Hedges  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.. 
3d  seas.,  130. 1857.  Kolalle.— Armstrong,  Oregon, 
114, 1857.  MoUIlie.— McClane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
269,  1889.  Ko-la7-l«i#.— Lyman  in  Oregon  Hist. 
Soc.  Quar.,  i,  323.  1900.  Koleaaleyt.— Meek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong..  Ist  eefls.,  10, 
1848.  MoleaUog.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  632, 1853.  Mole  AUey.— Lane  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  171,  1850.  Mole- 
alUes.— Browne  (1857)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  38,  35th 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  7, 1858.  Molel.— Treaty  of  Dayton 
(1855)  in  r.  S.  Stat.,  xii.981. 1863.  Molele.— Hale 
in  l\  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi.  214,  1846.  Molelie.— 
McClane  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  203.  1^.  Kol«ll.— 
Hedges  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong..  3d  sess., 
130,1857.  KoUallas.— White  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
203, 1844.  Moolal-le.— Ex.  Doc.  39,  82d  Cong.,  Ist 
sesB.,  2, 1852.  MooUlles.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni,200,map,1853.  MooleUic—Tolmieand  Dawson, 
Comp.  Vocabs.,  11, 1884.  Xorlal-les.~Lea  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep..  8,  1851.  Btraight  M6Ule.— Gatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  2, 157, 1890  (name  for 
those  on  Grande  Ronde  res.)  .Wrole  AlUy.— 
Lane  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  160.  1860.  Ya'-ide'ata.— 
Gatschet,  rmpquaMS.vocab.,B.A.E.,  1877 (Ump- 
qua name). 

Molma.  A  Maidu  village  near  Aubnm, 
Placer  co.,  Cal. — ^Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mos. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  pi.  xxxviii,  1905. 

Homi (M(/mi,  *a people whoeatnosmall 
birds  which  have  been  killed  by  larger 
ones ' ).  A  subgens  of  the  Missoari  gen^ 
Oheghita,  formerly  a  distinct  people.— r 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  18971 

Momobi  {Mo^-mo-bi^  a  species  of  lizard). 
A  clan  of  the  Lizard  (Earth  or  Sand) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Monacan  (possibly  from  an  Algonquiaa 
word  signifying  a  digging  stick  or  spade). 
A  tribe  and  confederacy  of  Vii^giniaui  the 
17th  century.  The  confederacy  occupied 
the  upper  waters  of  James  r.  above  tlie 
falls  at  Richmond.  Their  chief  villagie 
wai<  Rasawek.  They  were  allies  of  the 
Manahoac  and  enemies  of  the  Powhatan, 
and  spoke  a  language  different  from 
that  of  either.  They  were  finally  inco^ 
porated  with  other  remnants  under  the 
names  of  Saponi  and  Tuteio  (q.  v. ).  The 
con  federa(!y  was  com  posed  of  the  Monacan 
proper,  Massinac*ac,  Mohemencho,  Mona- 
nassano,  Monasiccapano,  and  some  other 
tril)e8. 

The  Monacan  proper  had  a  chief  settle- 
ment, known  to  the  whites  as  Monacan- 
town,  on  James  r.  about  20  m.  above  the 
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fialls  at  Richmond.  In  1669  they  still  had 
30  bowmen,  or  perhaps  about  100  souls. 
Thirty  years  later,  the  Indian  population 
having  died  out  or  emigrated,  a  Hugue- 
not colony  took  possession  of  the  site. 
Consult  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (j.  m.) 

KiBMaiu.— Smith,  Ya.,i,  136, 1B19.  Kanaoheet.— 
NeilU  Va.  Carolorum,  325,  1886.  Manakan.— Doc. 
of  1701  in  Va.  Hist.  Coll.,  n.  8..  v,  42. 1886.  lUna- 
kias.— «tith  (1747)  quoted  by  Burk,  Va.,  i,  128. 
1804.  Maaikin.— Doc.  of  1700  in  Va.  Hist.  Coll., 
op.  clt.  48.  Kaanaeaaa.— Strachey  {ca.  1612) ,  Va., 
41,  1849.  Mannaohin.— Doc.  of  1701  in  Va.  Hist. 
Coll.,  op.  cit.,  45.  Mannakin.— LawBon  (1714), 
Hist  Carolina,  187,  1860.  Manakin.— Herrman, 
map  (1670)  in  Rep.  Bound.  Com., 1873  (erroneously 
located  on  Pamunkey  r.).  Manyoan.— Doc.  of 
1700  in  Va.  Hist.  Coll.,  op.  cit.,  51.  ■onaoans.— 
Smith,  Va.,  1, 116. 1819.  Konaohaaa.— Yong  ( 1634) 
in  liaas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix,  112.  18n. 
Koaakina.— Lederer,  Discov.,  9,  1672.  Konanacah 
Rakowaoah.— Archer  (1607)  in  Smith.  Works. 
Arber  ed.,  xlvi.  1884.  Konanaoans.— Ibid.,  1. 
MoBooana.— Strachey,  op.  cit..  27. 
Monaek.  See  Mocnack. 
Monahassano  (a  name  of  uncertain  ety- 
mology, but  most  probably  connected 
with  les^f  the  name  which  the  Tntelo 
applied  to  themselves).  A  tribe  of  the 
Monacan  confederacy,  formerly  living  on 
the  8.  side  of  James  r^^  near  the  moun- 
tains, in  Bedford  and  Buckingham  cos., 
Va.  Lederer  describes  them  as  tall  and 
warlike,  and  says  their  totem  was  three 
arrows.  In  1671  they  were  25  m.  from  the 
Saponi,  on  Staunton  r.  They  seem  to 
have  been  next  in  importance  to  the 
Monacan  in  the  confederacy.  See  TuUh, 
Consult  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East.  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (j.  m.) 

rUnakaakiea.— Batts  (1671)  quoted  by  Femow, 
Ohio  Val.,  221,  1890  (misprint).  Hanahaakiet.— 
latt«  (1671)inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  197,  1853. 
tanohaakira.  —Batts,  ibid. .  194.  M  onahasanugh.  — 
traith  (m.  1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  1819.  Konahasaan- 
^a.— JefTerHon,  Notes,  134.  1794.  KonahaMaa- 
Ighea.— vStrachey  (ca.  1612).  Va.,  102. 1819.  Hahys- 
tuaa.— Ledorer,  Discov., 9, 1672.  Nobiaaan.— Ibid., 
bap  (miMprint).  Yeaah.— Hale  in  Proc.  Am. 
Ihilos.  8<)c.,  XXI,  11,  1883^4  (own  name:  nee  Tu- 
I'M).  Yea-.— Hale.MS..B.A.E.,1877.  Yeaang.— 
I  ale  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  op.  cit. 
Honakatnatha.  See  Half  King. 
I  Honanank.  A  village,  possibly  CJonoy, 
on  the  Potomac  in  1608,  about  Breton 
tey,  or  01em*»nt8  branch,  St  Marys  co., 

J  Monashaokotoog.  A  tribe  which,  with 
•  e  VVunnashowatuckoog,  lived  w.  of 
Bl>ston,  'Mass.,  in  1637.  They  were 
hlends  of  the  Pequot  and  enemies  of  the 
Inrraganset. — Williams  (16:^7)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  VI,  194,  1863. 

aConasicoapano.  A  tribe  of  the  Monacan 
ernfederacy,  formerly  living  in  Ix)ui8a 
•id  Fluvanna  cos.,  Va.,  between  the 
^mes  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Pamun- 
kfey.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  un- 
biown,  but  it  may  have  some  connection 
idth  Saponi.  See  Mooney,  Siouan  Trib^ 
«|  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.     (j.  m.) 

%aaioapaaoM.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  178, 1829.  Ko- 

2 BiooapaaoM.— Jefferson,  Notes,  134,    1794.    Ko- 
sioeapaaoea.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 


1816.  Koaaaiokapaaougha.— Smith  {ca.  1629),  Va., 
I,  134,  1819.    Konaaukapaaoufh.— Ibid.,  map. 

Monax.    See  Moonack. 

Monoaohtape  ('killer  of  pain  and  fa- 
tigue*). A  Yazoo  Indian,  noted  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  real  or  supposed  trav- 
els and  his  knowledge  of  various  Indian 
languages.  Le  Pa^e  du  Pratz,  daring  his 
residence  in  l^uisiana  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century,  met  Moncachtajje 
and  obtained  from  him  an  account  of  his 
wanderings,  according  to  which  (DuPratz, 
Hist.  La.,  Ill,  89-128,  1758),  after  the  loss 
of  his  wife  and  children,  he  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  traveling.  One  of 
his  journeys  was  to  the  N.  E.,  in  which 
he  passed  up  the  Ohio,  visited  the  Shaw- 
nee and  Iroquois,  and  wintered  among 
the  Abnaki;  thence  he  went  up  the  St 
Lawrence  and  returned  to  his  home  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi.  His  second 
trip  was  to  the  N.  VV.  coast  by  the 
route  subsequently  traveled  by  Lewis 
and  Clark.  He  mentions  the  Tamaroa, 
Kansa,  and  Amikwa,  and  although  he 
alludes  to  numerous  tribes  seen  during  his 
passage  down  Columbia  r.,  he  mentions 
no  tribal  names.  He  finally  reached  the 
Pacific  coast,  where,  in  addition  to  In- 
dians, he  met  with  bearded  white  men, 
who  **  came  from  sun-setting,  in  search  of 
a  yellow  stinking  wood  which  dyes  a 
fine  yellow  color."  With  other  Indians 
he  ambushe<i  and  killed  11  of  these 
strangers,  2  of  whom  bore  firearms.  These 
whites  are  describeil  as  small,  but  having 
large  heads  and  long  hair  in  the  middle 
of  the  crown  and  wrapi)ed  in  a  great 
many  folds  of  stuff,  while  their  clothes 
were  soft  and  of  several  colors.  This 
story,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  western 
trip,  is  very  doubtful  on  its  fat^e,  and  the 
names  of  tribes  which  it  gives  extend 
only  as  far  as  DuPratz'  own  knowl- 
edge of  them;  yet  Quatrefages  (Human 
Species,  205,  1895)  accepts  the  story  as 
credible,  and  that  Moncachtape  under- 
stood a  number  of  languages  is  clearly 
proven.  See  also  Clarke,  Pion.  Davs  in 
Oreg.,  1905.  (c.  t.) 

Monemini.  A  village  of  the  Mahican 
tribe,  known  as  Monemius'  Castle  from 
the  name  of  the  resident  chief,  situated  in 
the  17th  century  on  Haver  id.,  in  Hudson 
r.,  near  Cohoes  falls,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y. 

(J.    .M.) 
■oeneminea  Ca»tie.— Deed  of  1630  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  1, 1883.    ■oeneminnet  Castle.— Pat- 
ent of  1630,  ibid.,  i,  44,  1K56.    Monemiu's  oastle.— 
Ruttenber,  Tribea  Hudson  R.,  85,  l«72. 

Mong  (Mangy  Moon').  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa  (q.  v.).  Cf.  Maak. 
Mahnf.— Tanner,  Narrative,  814,  1830.  Hang.— 
WroTJones,  Inf  n .  1906.  Mink.— Oa tschet,  OJ I  b wa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18S2.  Monf.— Warren  (1862)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44, 1SH5. 

Mon^a  ( Mon-gim^,  '  loon ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Miami  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
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Monk*  I  Mound.     See  Oahokia  Mound. 

Monnato  (Mon-nd^-tOy  *snow*).  A  gens 
of  the  Miami  (q.v. ). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
168,  1877. 

Mono.  A  general  term  applied  to  the 
Shoshonean  tribes  of  s.  e.  California  by 
their  neighbors  on  the  w.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  obscure,  its 
identity  with  the  Spanish  mowo,  'monkey,' 
and  its  similarity,  at  least  in  certain  dia- 
lects, to  the  Yokuts  word  for  *  fly '  (mwiai, 
etc.),  are  probably  only  coincidences. 
For  subdivisions,  see  Mono-Paviot^o. 
HoBAohees.— Bunnell  quoted  by  Powers  in  Ck>nt. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  350, 1877.  Manaohe.— PurccU  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  87, 1870.  Moan'-au-ii.— Powers  In 
Cent  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  320.  1877  (Nishinam 
name).  Konaohe.— Belknapin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 
1876  ( ''the  usual  form  of  the  name  as  heard  among 
the  southern  Yokuts;  cf.  the  Maidu  (Nishinam) 
name,  preceding"— A.  L.  K.).  Kona'-ohi.— Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  360, 1877.  Kobm.— 
Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 32d  Ck)ng.,  Istsess., 
22.  1852.  Konoes.— Johnston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
251,  1851.  Mono  Pi-Utes.— Campbell  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  119,  1866.  Mono*.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8,  1863.  Noo-tah-ah.— Weasels  (1858}  in  H.  R. 
Ex .  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong. ,  8d  seas.  31 ,  1857.  Nutaa.  — 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905  (Chukchansi  name;  de- 
notes that  they  are  e.  or  upstream).  Niit'-ha.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  396, 1877. 

Mono-Paviotso.  One  of  the  three  great  di- 
alectic groups  into  which  theShoshoneans 
of  the  ^reat  plateau  are  distinguished. 
It  includes  the  Mono  of  s.  e.  California, 
the  Paviotso,  or  "Paiute,"  of  w.  Nevada, 
and  the  "Snakes"  and  Saidyuka  of  e. 
Oregon.  Part  of  the  Bannock  may  be 
related  to  these,  but  the  eastern  Bannock 
have  affinities  with  the  ITte. 

The  bands  which  seem  to  have  formed 
the  social  unit  of  these  people  were  each 
under  one  chief,  and  several  of  these  are 
said  to  have  l)een  united  into  confedera- 
cies, such  as  the  *  *  Paviotso  confederacy," 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  relations 
existing  between  the  constituent  parts 
should  properly  be  so  termed. 

Thebaniisordivisions  mentioned  within 
the  area  occupied  by  this  group  are  the 
following:  Agaivanuna,  Genega  s  band, 
Hadsapoke's  band,  Holkoma,  Hoone- 
booey,  Intirabich,  Itsaatiaga,  Kaidatoia- 
bie,  Kaivanungavidukw,  Koeats,  Koko- 
heba,  Kosipatuwiwagaiyu,  Kotsava,  Ko- 
yuhow,  Kuhpattikutteh,  Kuyuidika, 
Laidukatuwiwait,  Ix)him,  Loko,  Naha- 
ego,  Nim,  Nogaie,  Odukeo's  band,  Olan- 
cne,  Oualuck's  band,  Pagantso,  Pagwiho, 
Paniitoy,  Pavuwiwuyuai,  Petenegowat, 
Petodseka,  Piattuiabbe,  Poataituhtikuteh, 
Poskesa,  San  Joaquins'  band,  Sawaga- 
tiva,  8hobarboobeer,  Sunananahogwa, 
Temoksee,  Togwingani,  Tohaktivi,  Toi- 
wait,  Tonawitsowa,  Tonoyiet's  l)and,  To- 
quimas,  To  Repe's  band,  Tosarke's  band, 
Tsapakah,  Tuoianwapu,  Tupu.stikutteb, 
Tuziyammos,  VVahi's  band,  Wahtatkin, 
Walnapi,  Warartika,  Wat«equeorda*s 
band,  Winnenmcca's  band,  Woksachi, 
Yahuskin,     and     Yammoetuwiwagaiya. 


Numaltachi,  given  as  a  villa^  on 
Tuolomne  r.,  Cal.,  may  in  reality  be 
another  band.  ^^ 

From  figures  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Indian  office  for  1903  it  would  appear 
that  the  total  number  in  this  division  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5,400. 

Monong^eU.  A  variety  of  whisky. 
Says  Bartlett  ( Diet,  of  Americanisms,  401, 
1877) :  **Ariverof  Pennsylvania,  so  called, 
gave  its  name  to  the  rye  whisky  of  which 
laiji^e  quantities  were  produced  in  its 
neighborhood,  and  indeed  to  American 
whisky  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
Usquebaugh  and  Inishowen,  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  sorts."  The  name  is  of  Algon- 
quian  origin,  but  its  etymology  is  un- 
certain, (a.  f.  c.) 

Monsoni  (Mongsoaei/thmyuuH)ky  *  moose 
people.' — Franklin).'  An  Algonquian 
tribe  in  British  America,  often  classed  as 
a  part  of  the  Cree,  to  whom  they  are 
closely  related,  although  they  seem  to  be 
almost  as  closely  related  to  the  nortiiem 
Chippewa.  The  first  notice  of  them  is  in 
the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1671.  In  that  of 
1672  they  are  located  on  the  shore  of 
James  bay,  about  the  mouth  of  Moose  r., 
which,  according  to  Richardson,  received 
its  name  from  them.  They  are  referred 
to  under  the  name  Anmonssoniks  in  the 
Proces  verbal  of  the  Prise  de  possession 
(1671),  but  were  not  represented  at  the 
ceremony,  though  Charlevoix  asserts  the 
contrary.  Although  Dobbs  ( 1744 J  speaks 
of  thena  as  the  Moose  River  Indians,  he 
locates  a  village  or  band  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Rainy  r.,  near  Rainy  lake,  and  othera 
on  the  N.  shore  of  this  lake.  Some  con- 
fusion has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  habits 
and  linguistic  connection  of  the  tribe  from 
the  fact  that  the  geographic  desi^natioi 
**Mosonee"  is  frequently  used  to  includA 
all  that  portion  of  Keewatin  and  adjacer|t 
territory  stretching  along  Hudson  ba|f 
from  Moose  r.  northward  to  Nelson  r.,/i 
region  occupied  chiefly  by  the  MaskegoB. 
The  usual  and  most  permanent  home  ^ 
the  Monsoni,  however,  has  been  the  r#- 
gion  of  Moose  r.  According  to  Chau  vigi- 
erie  their  totem  was  the  moose.  There 
is  no  separate  enumeration  of  thenn  in 
the  recent  Canadian  official  reports.  See 
Mousimee.  (j.  m.     c  t.  ) 

Aumomionika.— Priae  de  possession  (1671)  in  Par 
rot.  M^m..  298,  1864.  AinnoMwnikB  — VCTwyit. 
Missionary  Labors,  232. 1886.  AumouMOBBitM.'- 
Prise  de  possession  (1671)in  Mamy,  D^.,  i,«7^18ff. 
Greet  of  Moose  Factory.— Fronkfln.  Joorn.  to  Pokr 
Sea.  1, 96, 1824.   Gens  de  marait. — BacqueTille  de  to 


PotKerie,  Hist.  Am.  Sept.,  i,  1747l7&.     KoBfais 
-  .— Gallatinin  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8ocn 
}.    KonffBoa-eythin' 
Jonm.   to   Polar  Sea,  l,  %,  "l824 


Eitbyn; 
II,   ^. 


lyoowue.  —  PrankliB, 


Bacquevilledela  Pothene,  Hist  Am.  Sept..  i.  IN. 
1753.  Konsoniea.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend, 
628, 1878.  ■onaonies.— Pranltlin,  Joarn.  to  Polsr 
Sea,  56,  1824.  KoiiMnis.— Ohanvignerie  (1736)  to 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1064. 1855.  Koaanmio.- 
Jes.  Rel.  1671, 80, 1858.  Konsoai.— Lahontan.  Neir 
Voy.,  I,  281,1708.    Kooae-deer  Zndiaas.— Fimotlil, 
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Joum.  to  Polar  Sea,  l,  96,  1824.  Koom  ladUiu.— 
HordeD,  Bk.  of  Ck)mmon  Prayer  in  Language  of 
Moose  Indians,  title-pafe,  18&9.  Koom  Eiver  In- 
liaai.— Dobbti,  Hudmn  Bay.  13. 1744.  Korisont.— 
Cbauvlgnerie  (1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  656,  1853  (misprint),  ■oiuoiiii.— Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80.  j858.  Na- 
tion of  the  Xarahes.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bav.  24. 1744. 
OaMonaaoius.— Taliban,  note  to  Perrot,  M^m.,  293, 
1864.  WamoMonewug.— Tanner,  Narr.,  816,  1880 
(Ottawa  name) . 

Monswidishianim  ( Md"8  wi'dislwanum ) . 
The  Mooee  phratry  of  the  Menominee, 
also  a  subphratry  or  gens  thereof. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  I.  E.,  pt.  1,  42,  18%. 
MontagnaU    ( French    '  mountaineers  * , 
from  the  mountainous  character  of  their 
country).     A  group  of  closely  related  Al- 
gonquian  tribes    in    Canada,  extending 
from  about  St  Maurice  r.  almost  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
watershed  of  Hudson  bay.    The  tribes  of 
the  group  speak  several  well-marked  dia- 
lects.    Tney  are  the  Astouregamijjoukh, 
Attikiriniouetch,    Bersiamite,   Chisedec, 
fiscoumains,  Espamichkon,  Kakouchaki, 
Mautha^pi,  Miskouaha,    Mouchaoua- 
ouastiirinioek,  Nascapee,  Nekoubaninte, 
Otaguottouemin,     Oukesestigouek,     Ou- 
mamiwek,    Papinachois,  Tadousac,   and 
Weperigweia.    Their  linguistic  relation 
appears  to  be  closer  with  the  C'ree  of 
Athabasca  lake,  or  Ayabaskawininiwug, 
than  with  any  other  branch  of  the  Algon- 
quian  family.    Champlain  met  them  at 
the  mouth  of    the    Saguenay  in   1603, 
where  they  and  other  Indians  were  cele- 
brating with  bloody  rites  the  capture  of 
I  Iroquois  prisoners.     Six   years  later  he 
united  witn  them  the  Hurons  and  Algon- 
k in  in  an  exi)edition  against  the  Iroc]Uois. 
►  In  the  first  Jesuit  Relation,  written  by 
1  Biard  (1611-16),  they  are  sjwken  of  as 
\  friends  of  the  French.     From  that  time 
their  name  has  a  place  in  Canadian  his- 
tory, though  they  exerted  no  de<'ide<l  in- 
fluence on  the  settlement  and  growth  of 
the  colony.     The  first  missionary  work 
.among  them  was  begun  in  1615,  and  mis- 
isions  were  subsequently  established  on 
the  upper  Saguenay  and  at  L.  St  John. 
These  were  continued,  though  with  occa- 
sional and  long  interruptions,  until  1776. 
The  Montagnais  fought  the  Micmac,  and 
often  the  Eskimo,  but  their  chief  and 
inveterate  foes  were  the  Iroquois,  who 
drove  them  for  a  time  from  the  banks  of 
the  St  Lawrence  and  from  their  strong- 
iholtls  about  the  upper  Saguenay,  com- 
f>elling  them  to    seek    safety  at  more 
^iistant  points.    After  peace  was  estab- 
Msheii  between  the  French  and  the  Iro- 
quois they  returned  to  their  usual  haunts. 
■  I^ck  of  proper  food,  epidemics,  and  con- 
tact with  civilization  are  reducing  their 
numl)ers.    Turner  (11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894)  says  they  roam  over  the  areas  s.  of 
Hamilton  inlet  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  St 
■  Lawrence.    Their  western  limits  are  im- 


perfectly known.  They  trade  at  all  the 
stations  along  theaccessible  coast,  many  of 
them  at RigoTet  and  Northwest  r.  Sagard, 
in  1632,  described  them  as  Indians  of  the 
lowest  type  in  Canada.  Though  they 
have  occasionally  fought  with^  bravery, 
they  are  comparatively  timid.  They  have 
always  been  more  less  nomadic  and, 
although  accepting  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries,  seem  incapable  of  resigning 
the  freedom  of  the  forest  for  life  in  vil- 
lages, nor  can  they  be  induced  to  cultivate 
the  soil  as  a  means  of  support  Mr 
Chisholm  describes  them  as  honest,  hos- 
pitable, and  benevolent,  but  very  super- 
stitious. Those  who  were  induced  to  set- 
tle on  the  lower  St  Lawrence  appear  to 
be  subject  to  sickness,  which  is  thinning 
their  numbers.  All  who  have  not  been 
brought  directly  under  religioiLs  influence 
are  I icentious.  Coniuri ng  wais  much  prac- 
tised by  their  mcKiicine-men.  Some  of 
the  earl^'  missionaries  speak  highly  of 
their  religious  susceptibility.  They  bury 
their  dead  in  the  earth,  digging  a  hole  3 
ft  deep  and  occasionally  lining  it  with 
wood.  The  corpse  is  usually  laid  on  its 
side,  though  it  is  sometimes  placed  in  a 
sitting  position.  Above  the  grave  is  built 
a  little  birch-bark  hut  and  through  a  win- 
dow the  relatives  thrust  bits  of  tobacco. 
Venison,  and  other  morsels.  No  reliable 
estimate  can  be  given  of  their  former  num- 
bers, but  it  is  known  that  they  have 
greatly  decreased  from  sickness  and  star- 
vation consequent  on  the  destruction  of 
game.  In  1812  they  were  supposed  to 
number  about  1,500;  in  1857  they  were 
estimated  at  1, 100,  and  in  1884  the^  were 
officialljr  reported  at  1,395,  living  at 
Betsiamits,  (Bersimis),  Escoumains, 
Godbout,  Grand  Romaine,  Lake  St  John, 
and  Mingan,  in  Quebec.  In  1906  they, 
together  with  the  Nascapee,  numbered, 
according  to  the  Canadian  oflScial  report, 
2,183,  distributed  as  follows:  Bersimis, 
499;  Escoumains,  43;  Natashquan,  76; 
Go<lbout,  40;  (trand  Romaine,  176;  Lake 
St  John,  551;  Mingan,  241;  St  Augustine, 
181;  Seven  Islands  and  Moisie,  376. 
Consult  Chaml)erlain  in  Ann.  Archseol. 
Rep.  Ontario  19a5,  122,  1906. 

The  bands  and  xnllages  of  the  Mon- 
tagnais are:  Appeelatat,  Assuapmushan, 
Attikamegue,  Bonne  Esp^rance,  Chicou- 
timi,  I>(|uimaux  Point,  Gotlbout,  He 
Perc<''e  (mission),  Itamameou  (mission). 
Islets  de  Jeremie  (mission),  Kapimina- 
kouetiik,  Mautha^pi,  Mingan,  Moisie, 
Mushkoniatawee,  Mustjuarro,  Nabisippi, 
Natashquan,  Pashasheebo,  Romaine,  and 
St  Augustine.  (j.  m.     c.  t.  ) 

Alfonkm  Inf^eures.—Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ir,  10, 
18^.  Alfonquina  InfMeors.— Jes.  Rel..  ill,  index. 
ia58.  Bergbewohner.— Walcb,  map  of  Am.,  1805 
(German:  'Mountaineers ').  Ohauhagu^non.— 
Sagard  (1632),  Hist.  Cai).,  iv,  1866  (Huron  name>. 
Ohaaoironon.— Ibid.      KeUka.— Scboolcraft,    Ind. 
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Tribes,  v,  40,  18&5  (on  account  of  their  warning 
cry  of  "Kebilcl"  when  approaching  in  canoes 
the  rapids  of  the  8t  Lawrence  near  Quebec). 
Lower  Algonkias.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  46, 
1761.  Kontaffaais.— Jen.  Rel.  1611,  8,  1868.  K<m- 
tacBaita.->Jes.  Rel.  1633,  3,  la'Vd.  Koatafnarda.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1632,  6,  la'iH.  KoBtafnan.— Champlain 
(1609).  (Euvrcft,  ill,  194,  lihO.  Kontagnw.— 
Champlain  (1603),  ibid.,  ii,  9, 1870.  Moata^aeto.— 
Je».  Rel.  1611,  15,  1858.  Koatacnes.— Champlain 
(1603),CEuvres,  ii.  8, 1870.  Xoatafaois.— Lahon- 
tan,  Now  Voy.,  1, 207. 1703.  Moatafrete.— Me.  Hist. 
Six;.  Ck)ll.,  I,  288,  1865  (mUtprint).  Koatacuea.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ui,  81,  1854 
(niLsprint).  Kontaifaairt.— Champlain  (1615), 
CEuvres,  IV,  22,  1870.  Koataifaert.— Champlain 
(161H).  ibid.,  118.  ■oataifaea.-^'hamplain  (1608), 
ibid..  II,  49, 1870.    KoataigaeU.— Ibid.  (1609),  v,  pt. 

I,  lU.  ■oataiaiert.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  y, 
40, 1855.  Koataaaro.— Hervas  (ca.  1785)  quoted  by 
Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8.  sec.  3.  347. 1816.  ■oataaiak.— 
Gattiohet,  Penobscot  MS.,  18S7  ( Penobacot  name), 
■ountaiaears.— Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  VI.  16, 
1800.  Kouataia  ladiaas.—Kingsley,  t^tand.  Nat 
Hint.,  pt.  6,  149,  1885.  Kooataaoara.— Lahontan, 
New  Voy..  1, 230, 1703.  Mouataae«a.— Vater,  Mith., 
pt.  3,  sec.  8,  344,  181G.  Veooabavistes.— Lattr6. 
map,  1784  (miMprint).  He-e-ao-il-ao. — Hind,  Lab. 
Penin.,  ii,  10,  1863  ('perfect  people',  one  of  the 
names  used  by  them.sel  ves).  if  eairoiriai. — Kinga- 
ley.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 149, 1885.  Vekoubaa- 
istea.— Bc'Uin,  map,  175o.  Heloubaaiataa.— Esnauts 
and  Rapillv,  map,  1777  (misprint).  Bheahata- 
pooah.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc.,  ii, 
ciii,  1848.  BheshaUpooduhoish.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  iNt  s.,  VI,  16,  1800.     Bhoadftmlkak.— Peyton 

?uotod  by  Lloydin  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst,  IV, 29.1875 
'good  Indians':  Beothuk  name).  flJuitapnsho- 
ish.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  536,  1878. 
BkeUposhoiah.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.(:oll.,lst  s.,  VI.  16, 
18U0.     Tthe-tai-aetiB-euarao.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin., 

II,  101, 863  ('people  of  the  north-northeast' :  name 
used  by  themselves).  Uskwawgomaea.— Tanner, 
Narr..  316,  1830.  UsMgfae'wi.— Gatschet,  Penob- 
scot MS.,  1887  (•  people  of  the  outlet'  [Hewitt] : 
Penobscot  name).  TlMagheaiok.— vetromile, 
Abnakis,  50, 1866  (Etchimin  name). 

Montafpiais.  An  Athapascan  group, 
comprisine  the  Chipewyan,  Athabasca, 
Etheneldeli,  and  Tatsanottine  tribes, 
which,  though  now  living  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  valleys  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica, migrated  from  the  Rocky  mts. — 
Petitot,  Diet.  mn«^-DindjitS  xx,  1876. 
For  synonymy,  see  Chipm^an. 

Montagnard.  An  ethnicand  geographic 
Athapascan  group  compriwing  the  Tsat- 
tine,  Sarsi,  Sekani,  and  Nahane  tribes  liv- 
ing in  the  Rocky  mts.  of  British  North 
America.  The  name  was  also  formerly 
applied  to  the  eastern  Al^nquian  people 
now  known  as  Montagnais. 
■oatagnardes.— Klngsley,  Sttind.  Nat  Hist.pt  6, 
143.  1.H85.  Moatagnards.— Petitot,  Diet  D6nd- 
PindiiO.  xx.  1876.  ■ooataiaeers.— Morgan  in  N. 
Am.  Uev.,.'S8,1870. 

Montank  ( meaning  uncertain ) .  A  term 
that  has  \)een.  used  in  different  senses, 
sometimes  limited  to  the  particular  band 
or  tril)e  known  by  this  name,  but  in  a 
broader  sense  including  most  of  the 
tribes  of  Long  Island,  excepting  those 
about  the  w.  end.  It  is  occasionally  used 
incorrectly  as  equivalent  to  Metoac,  q.  v. 

The  Indians  of  Long  Island  were  closely 
related  to  the  Indians  of  Massachasetts 
and  Connecticut.  Tooker  (Cockenoe-de- 
Long  Island,  1896)  says  that  the  dialect  of 
the  Montauk  was  more  nearly  related  to 


the  Natick  of  Masaachnsette  thjm  was  the 
Narraganset 

The  Montauk,  in  the  limited  sense, 
formerly  oocupicKi  Easthampton  tp,,  Suf- 
folk CO.,  at  the  e.  end  of  Long  IsUnd, 
and  controlled  all  the  other  tribes  of  the 
island,  except  those  near  the  w.  end- 
That  these  so-called  tribes  were  but  parte 
of  oneiteroup  or  tribe,  or  the  looeely 
connecteSi  elements  of  what  had  been 
an  organized  body,  eeema  apparent 
Ruttenber,  speaking  of  the  Montank 
in  the  limited  sense,  says:  "This  chief- 
taincy was  acknowledged  both  by  the 
Indians  and  the  Europeans  as  the  ruling 
family  of  the  island.  They  were  indeed 
the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Montauk,  the 
other  divisions  named  being  simply  clans 


DAVID   PHARAOH,   "  LAST   KINa  OF  THE   MONTAUK  *• 

or  groups,  as  in  the  case  of  other  tribes 
.  .  .  Wyandance,  their  sachem,  waj 
also  the  grand  sachem  of  Paumanaoke 
or  Sewanhackey,  as  the  island  was  called 
Nearly  all  the  deeds  for  lands  were  con- 
firmea  by  him.  His  younger  brothers, 
Nowedonah  and  PoygfatasucK  [Poggata^ 
cut],  were  respectively  sachems  of  the 
Shinecock  ana  the  Manhasset**  The 
Rockaway  and  Cannarsee  at  the  w.  end 
were  probably  not  included.  It  is  doabt* 
ful  whether  he  is  correct  in  including 
the  west-end  Indians  in  the  confederacy. 
The  principal  Montauk  village,  which 
probaoly  bare  the  name  of  the  tribe, 
was  about  Ft  Pond,  near  Montauk  pt 
The  Pequot  made  them  and  their  sab- 
onlinates  tributary,  and  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  tribe  in  1637,  the  Narra- 
ganset began  a  series  of  attacks  which 
finally,  about  1659,  forced  the  Montauk, 
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vho  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  num- 
>er  by  pestilence,  to  retire  for  protection 
o  the  whites  at  Easthampton.  Since  1641 
hey  had  been  tributary  to  New  England. 
bVhen  first  known  they  were  numerous, 
ind  even  after  the  pestilence  of  1658-l»9, 
vere  estimated  at  about  500.  Then  began 
t  rapid  decline,  and  a  century  later  only 
.62  remained,  most  of  whom  joined  the 
Brotherton  Indians  of  New  York,  about 
1788,  so  that  in  1829  only  about  30  were 
eft  on  Long  Island,  and  40  years  later 
hese  had  dwindled  to  half  a  dozen  indi- 
viduals, who,  with  a  few  Shinnecock, 
ivere  the  last  representatives  of  the  Long 
[sland  tribes.  They  preserved  a  form  of 
;ribal  oi^anization  into  the  19th  century 
md  retained  their  hereditary  chiefs  until 
:he  death  of  their  last  **king,"  David 
Pharaoh,  about  1875.  A  few  mixed- 
jloods  are  still  officially  recognized  by 
:he  state  of  New  York  as  constituting  a 
:ribe  under  Wyandanch  Pharaoh,  son  of 
David.  (j.  M.) 

Kantaout.— Gardener  (1660)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
:;oll.,  3d  s.,  Ill,  154. 1833.  Kaataoke.— Deed  of  1657 
n  Thompson,  Lonf  Id.,  344,  1839.  ManUuket— 
Sardener  (1660)  in  Mass.  Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  in, 
156,1833.  Xea&taout.~Ibid.,  153.  Keantaukett.— 
Doc.  of  1671  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XIV.  648, 
1883.  Keantiout— Gardener  (1660)  as  quoted  by 
Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  63,  1848.  KeloUukes.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  west,  127. 1816  (mi.sprint). 
Kenataukott— Lovelace  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  652,  1883.  Mentakett—Deed  (1661)  in 
Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  299,  1843  (place),  men- 
boake.— Deed  of  1657,  ibid.,  344,  1839.  Keontaa- 
kett— Baily  (1669)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  il,  276,  1857. 
Heontawket— Clarke  (1669),  ibid.,  285.  Keun- 
Uusut.— Indian  deed  of  1648  cited  by  W.  W.  Tooker, 
Inf'n,  1906.  XirraohUuhaoky.— Doc.  of  1645  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Ccl.  Hist.,  xiv,  6oTl883  (said  by  Tooker, 
Algong.  Ser.^i.  15,  1901,  to  be  a  Dutch  form  of 
Montauk).  Montaout.— James  {ca.  1654)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  Vli,  482,  1865.  Montake.— 
Doc.  of  1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  416, 1883. 
Kontaks.  — Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3.  839,  1816. 
Kontank.— Smithson.  Miscel.  Coll.,  xiv,  art.  6,  26, 
1878  (misprint) .  KonUuckett.— Doc.of  1675  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  700, 1883.  Montaug.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,59, 1866.  Montauk.— 
Deed  of  1666  in  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  312, 1843. 
MonUukett— Deed  (ca.  1655),  ibid.,  183,  1839. 
MonUukut.— Doc.  of  1675  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIV,  699, 1883.  Koatauqae.— Doc.  of  1669,  ibid., 
618.  Kontoake.  —  Doc.  of  1657,  ibid.,  416.  Kon- 
tooks.— Tryon  (1774).  ibid.,  vili.  451,  1867.  Kon- 
tok.— Johnson  (1777),  ibid.,  714.  Hontuoks.— 
Devotion  (ca.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  s.,  X.  106, 1809.  Kountaoutt— Deed  of  1648  in 
Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  294, 1843.  Kontake.—Doc. 
of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  729,  1883. 
■unUackett.— Doc.  of  1675,  ibid.,  696.  Kuntau- 
kett.— Doc.  of  1668,  ibid.,  606. 

Monterey  Indians.  The  Costanoan  In- 
dians of  Monterey  co.,  Cal.,  numbering 
more  than  100  in  1856.  A  vocabulary 
taken  by  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860)  at  that  time  is  Rumsen.  There  are 
probably  also  remnants  of  the  Esselen 
and  other  divisions  of  the  Mutsun  in  the 
region  of  Monterey. 

Montezuma,  Carlos.  An  educated  full- 
blood  Apache,  known  among  his  i>eople 
in  childhood  as  Wasajah  (*  Beckoning*), 
bom  about  1866  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Four  Peaks  of  the  Mazatzal  mta. ,  pres- 


ent s.  E.  Arizona,  In  Oct.,  1871,  he  was 
taken  captive,  with  16  or  18  other  chil- 
dren including  his  two  sisters,  in  a  mid- 
night raid  by  the  Pima  on  his  band, 
during  the  absence  of  the  men  on  a  mis- 
sion of  peace,  while  encamped  in  the 
Superstition  mts.,  40  or  50  m.  w.  of  Globe. 
In  this  raid  30  or  more  of  the  Apache 
were  killed.  The  captives  were  taken 
by  the  Pima  to  their  rancherias  on  the 
Gila,  whence,  after  a  week's  detention, 
Wasajah  was  taken  to  Adarasville,  below 
Florence,  and  sold  to  Mr  C.  Gentile,  a 
native  of  Italy,-  who  was  then  prospecting 
in  Arizona.  Some  months  after  the  raid 
Wasajah' s  mother,  who  had  escaped,  was 
informed  by  an  Indian  runner  that  her 
boy  had  been  seen  at  Camp  Date  Creek. 
Determined  to  recover  her  child,  she  ap- 
plied to  the  agent  for  permission  to  leave 
the  reservation,  and  being  refused  de- 
parted without  leave.  Her  body  was 
found  later  in  a  rugged  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  she  had  been  shot  by  a 
native  scout.  Wasajah  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Gentile  to  Chicago  and  was  called  by  him 
Carlos  Montezuma — (^arlos,  from  his  own 
name,  Montezuma,  from  the  so-called 
Casa  Montezuma  (q.  v.),  near  the  Pima 
villages.  He  entered  the  public  schools 
of  Chicago  in  1872,  remaininjj  until  1875, 
from  which  time  until  1884  his  education 
was  continued  in  the  public  schools  of 
Galesburg,  111.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Urbana,  III.,  and  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  the  last-named  place.  In  1884 
he  entered  the  Chicago  Medical  School, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1889, 
receiving  in  the  same  year  an  appoint- 
ment as  physician  in  the  U.  S.  Indian 
School  at  Stevenson,  N.  Dak.  From  1890 
until  1896  Dr  Montezuma  has  served  as 
physician  successively  at  the  Western 
Shoshone  agency  in  Nevada,  the  Colville 
agency  in  Washington,  and  at  the  Car- 
lisle Indian  School.  In  the  latter  year 
he  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  Indian 
department  and  settled  in  Chicago,  where 
he  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  in  teaching  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Sureeons  and  in  the  Post- 
graduate Medit^l  School,  and  in  arous- 
ing interest  in  his  people  through  his 
writings. 

Montesnma  Castle.  A  prehistoric  cliff- 
dwelling  on  the  right  bank  of  Beaver  cr., 
a  tributary  of  Rio  Verde,  3  m.  from  old 
Camp  Verde,  central  Arizona;  popularly 
so-ciuled  because  supposed  to  have  been 
once  occupied  by  the  Aztecs,  whereas 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  belief 
that  any  Southwestern  pueblo  or  cliff- 
village  is  of  Mexican  origin.  The  build- 
ing is  constructed  in  a  natural  recess 
in  the  side  of  a  limestone  cliff,  the  base 
of  which  is  348  ft  from  the  edge  of  the 
stream  and  about  40  ft  above  it.     The 
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building,  which  is  accessible  only  by 
means  of  ladders,  consists  of  5  stories,  and 
in  the  same  cliff  are  several  cave-dwell- 
ings. The  foundation  of  Montezuma 
Castle  rests  on  cedar  timbers  laid  longi- 
tudinally on  flat  stones  on  the  ledge. 
The  front  wall  is  about  2  ft  thick  at  the 
bottom  and  13  in.  at  the  top,  and  leans 
slightly  toward  the  cliff.  The  first  8tor>' 
consists  of  two  small  living  rooms  and  a 
storeroom.  The  second  floor,  access  to 
which  is  ^ined  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story,  is  more 
extensive,  consisting  of  4  apartments, 
bounded  behind  by  the  most  massive 
wall  of  masonry  in  the  entire  structure, 
and  resting  on  a 
ledge  even  with 
the  floor  of  the 
second  story.  It 
is  28  ft  in  height, 
rising  to  the  fifth 
story,  around  the 
front  of  which  it 
forms  a  battle- 
ment 4i  ft  high. 
It  leans  slightly 
toward  the  cliff, 
and  is  strongly 
but  not  symmet- 
rically curved 
inward.  The 
chord  of  the  arc 
described  by  the 
top  of  the  wall 
measures  43  ft, 
and  the  greatest 
distance  from 
chord  to  circum- 
ference  8  ft. 
The  third  floor 
comprises  the 
most  extensive 
tier  of  rooms  in 
the  structure, 
extending  across 
the  entire  alcove 
in  the  cliff  in 
which  the  house 
is  built.  There 
are  8  of  these 
rooms,  in  addition  to  2  porches.  The 
fourth  floor  consists  of  3  rooms,  neatly 
constructed,  through  the  ceiling  of  one 
of  which  access  is  gained  to  tlie  fifth 
or  uppermost  floor,  which  consists  of  a 
long  porch  or  gallery  having  a  battle- 
ment in  front  and  an  elevated  backward 
extension  on  the  right,  with  2  rooms 
filling  the  corresponding  space  on  the 
left.  These  2  rooms  are  roofed  by  the 
rocky  arch  of  the  cliff,  and  are  loftier 
than  the  lower  chambers.  Montezuma 
Castle,  or  Casa  Montezuma,  shows  evi- 
dence of  long  occupancy  in  prehistoric 
times.  Some  of  the  rooms  are  smoothly 
plastered  and  smoke-blackened;  the  plas- 
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tering  bears  finger-marks  and  impressions 
of  the  thumb  and  hand.  The  rooms  are 
ceiled  with  willows  laid  horizontally 
across  rafters  of  ash  and  black  alder; 
upon  this  is  a  thick  layer  of  reeds  placed 
transversely,  and  the  whole  plastered  on 
top  with  mortar,  forming  a  floor  to  the 
chamber  above.  The  ends  of  the  rafters 
exhibit  hacking  with  stone  implements. 
The  building,  which  threatened  to  col- 
lapse, was  repaired  by  the  Arizona  An- 
tiquarian Association  about  1895,  and  in 
1906  it  was  declared  a  national  monu- 
ment by  proclamation  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Its  origin  is  unknown. 
See  Mearns  in  Pop.  Sci.  Month.,  Oct.  1890 

( from  whose  de- 

scription  the 
above  details 
are  extracted); 
Hewett  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi, 
637,  1904;  Land 
of  Sunshine,  Los 
Angeles,  x,  44, 
1898. 

Montezuma 
Well.  A  laiye 
depression  in  the 
form  of  a  "tank*' 
or  well  in  the 
summit  of  a  low 
mesa  on  Beaver 
cr.,  about  9  m. 
N.  of  old  Camp 
Verde,  Ariz.,  in 
which  are  the 
well-preserved 
remains  of  sev- 
eral cliff-dwell- 
ings. 

M  0  n  1 0  chtana 
(*a  comer  in  the 
back  part  of  the 
hut').*  AKnai- 
akhotana  clan 
of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska.  —  Rich- 
ardson, A  r  c  t . 
Exped.,  i;  407, 
1851. 

Montour.  About  1665  a  French  noble- 
man named  Montour  settled  in  Can- 
ada, where,  by  an  Indian  woman, 
probably  a  Huron,  he  became  the 
father  of  a  son  .and  two  daughters. 
This  son  of  Montour  grew  up  among 
those  Indiana,  who  were  at  that  time 
in  alliance  with  the  French.  In  1685, 
while  in  the  French  service,  he  was 
wounded  in  a  fight  with  two  Mohawk 
warriors  on  L.  Champlain.  Subsequently 
he  deserted  the  French  cause  to  live  with 
the  '*upper  nations"  of  Indians.  Through 
him,  in  1708,  Lord  Combury  succeeded 
in  persuading  12  of  these  western  tribes, 
including  the  Miami  and  the  Hurons,  to 
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trade  at  Albany.  For  this  work,  in  alien- 
ating the  upper  nations  from  the  French 
trade  and  cause,  he  was  killed  in  1709  by 
order  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  who  boasted  that,  had 
Montour  been  taken  alive,  he  would  have 
had  him  hanged.  One  of  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  French  nobleman,  while 
living  on  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio, 
became  a  noted  interpreter  and  friend  of 
the  English,  and  was  known  as  Madam 
Montour.  Her  sister  appears  to  have 
married  a  Miami  Indian. 

Authorities  regarding  the  Montours  are 
not  always  consistent  and  are  sometimes 
not  reconcilable  as  to  statements  of  ma- 
terial facts.  Madam  Montour  appears  to 
have  been  bom  in  Canada  previous  to  the 
year  1684.  When  about  10  years  of  age 
she  was  captured  by  some  Iroquois  war- 
riors and  adopted,  probably  by  the  Seneca, 
for  at  maturity  she  married  a  Seneca 
named  Roland  Montour,  by  whom  she 
had  4,  if  not  5,  children,  namely,  Andrew, 
Henry,  Robert,  Lewis,  and  Margaret,  the 
llast  becoming  the  wife  of  Katarioniecha, 
/who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sha- 
[mokin.  Pa.  Roland  had  a  brother  called 
r* Stuttering  John"  and  a  sister  variously 
known  as  Catherine,  Kate,  Catrina,  and 
Catreen.  After  the  death  of  Roland, 
^Madam  Montour  married  the  noted 
^^^neida  chief  named  Carondowanen,  or 
"Big  Tree,"  who  later  took  the  name 
Robert  Hunter  in  honor  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  of  New  York. 
^\bout  1729  her  husband,  Robert,  was 
killed  in  battle  with  the  C'atawba,  against 
whom  he  was  waging  war.  Madam  Mon- 
tour first  appeared  as  an  official  interpre- 
ter at  a  conference  at  Albany  in  August, 
1711,  between  the  delegates  of  the  Five 
Nations  and  Gov.  Hunter  of  New  York. 
This  was  probably  the  occasion  on 
which  her  husband  adopted  the  name 
Robert  Hunter.  The  wanton  murder  of 
her  brother  Andrew  by  Vaudreuil  was 
bitterlv  resented  by  Madam  Montour, 
and  she  emploved  her  great  influence 
among  the  Indians  with  such  telling 
effect  against  the  intereste  of  the  French 
that  the. French  governor  sought  to  per- 
suade her  to  remove  to  Canada  by  the 
offer  of  great  compensation  and  valuable 
t^moluments.  His  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful. Finally,  in  1719,  he  sent  her 
Hister  to  attempt  to  prevail  on  her  to  for- 
sake the  people  of  her  adoption  and  the 
^English  cause,  whereupon  the  Commis- 
f^ioners  of  Indian  Affairs,  learning  of  the 
overtures  of  the  French  governor,  appre- 
>.'iating  the  value  of  her  services  to  the 
province,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her 
possible  disaffection,  mvited  her  to  Al- 
bany. It  was  then  discovered  that  for  a 
year  she  had  not  received  her  stipulated 
pay,  so  it  was  agreed  by  the  commission- 


ers that  she  should  thereafter  receive  a 
"man's  pay,"  and  she  was  satisfied. 
Madam  Montour  acted  also  as  interpreter 
in  1727  in  Philadelphia  at  a  conference 
between  Lieut.  Gov.  Gordon  and  his 
council  on  the  one  hand  and  the  several 
chiefs  and  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations, 
the  "Conestogas,  Gangawese,  and  the 
Susquehanna  Indians,"  on  the  other. 
It  is  claimed  that  Madam  Montour  was  a 
lady  in  manner  and  education,  was  very 
attractive  in  mind  .and  body,  and  that  at 
times  she  was  entertained  by  ladies  of 
the  best  society  of  Philadelphia;  but  as 
her  sister  was  married  to  a  Miami  war- 
rior, and  she  herself  was  twice"  married 
to  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations,  it  is  prob- 
able that  her  refinement  and  education 
were  not  so  marked  as  claimed,  and  that 
the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  treated  her 
only  with  considerate  kindness,  and  noth- 
ing more.  Nevertheless,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  saw  and  knew  her. 
but  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Lora 
Combury,  who  knew  her  brother,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  she  was  a 
French-Canadian  without  any  admixture 
of  Indian  blood  in  her  veins,  and  that  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  she  preferred 
the  life  and  dress  of  her  adopted  people. 

Whatever  Roland's  attitude  was  toward 
the  proprietary  government,  that  of  his 
wife  was  always  uniformly  friendly,  and 
after  her  second  marriage  it  was  even 
more  cordial.  Such  was  the  loyalty  of 
the  family  of  Madam  Montour  that  at 
least  two  of  her  sons,  Henry  and  Andrew, 
received  large  grants  of  "donation  lands" 
from  the  government;  that  of  the  former 
lay  on  the  Chillisquaque,  and  that  of  the 
latter  on  the  Loyalsock,  where  Mon- 
toursville.  Pa.,  is  now  situated.- 

Withani  Marshe  refers  to  Madam  Mon- 
tour as  the  "celebrated  Mrs  Montour,  a 
French  lady,"  who,  having  "lived  so 
long  among  the  Six  Nations,  is  become 
almost  an  Indian."  Referring  to  her 
visits  to  Philadelphia,  he  says,  "  being  a 
white  woman,"  she  was  there  "very  much 
caressed  by  the  gentlewomen  of  that 
city,  with  whom  she  used  to  stay  for  some 
time."  Marshe,  who  visited  her  house, 
saw  two  of  her  daughters,  who  were  the 
wives  of  war  chiefs,  and  a  lad  5  years  old^ 
the  son  of  one  of  the  daughters,  who  was 
"one  of  the  finest  featured  and  limbed 
children  mine  eyes  ever  saw,  .  .  .  his 
cheeks  were  ruddy,  mixed  with  a  deli- 
cate white,  had  eyes  and  hair  of  an  hazel 
colour."  In  1734  Madam  Montour  re- 
sided at  the  village  of  Ostonwackin,  on 
the  Suscjuehanna,  at  the  mouth  of  Loyal- 
sock  cr.,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  co..  Pa.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Frenchtown.  In 
1737  Conrad  Weiser,  while  on  his  way 
to  Onondaga,  lodged  here  with  Madam 
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Montour,  who,  he  states,  was  "a  French 
woman  by  birth,  of  a  good  family,  but 
now  in  mode  of  life  a  complete  Indian." 
In  1744,  at  the  great  treaty  of  Lancaster 
between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  prov- 
inces of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, Madam  Montour  was  present 
with  two  of  her  daughters,  on  which  oc- 
casion she  related  to  Marshe  the  story  of 
her  life.  He  represented  her  as  genteel, 
of  polished  address,  and  as  having  been 
attractive  in  her  prime;  he  also  learned 
that  her  two  sons-in-law  and  her  only 
son  were  then  absent,  at  war  with  the 
Catawba.  In  1745  Madam  Montour  was 
living  on  an  island  in  the  Susquehanna, 
at  Shamokin,  having  left  Ostonwackin 
permanently.  Prior  to  1754  she  became 
blind,  but  she  was  still  vigorous  enough 
to  make  a  horseback  trip  from  Logslown, 
on  the  Ohio,  to  Venango,  a  distance  of 
60  m.,  in  two  days,  her  s(m  Andrew,  on 
foot,  leading  the  horse  all  the  way. 

When  Count  Zinzendorf  visited  Sha- 
mokin in  1742  he  was  welcomed  by 
Madam  Montour  and  her  son  Andrew. 
Seeing  the  Count  and  hearing  that  he 
came  to  preach  the  gospel,  the  truths  of 
which  she  had  almost  forgotten,  she 
burst  into  tears.  It  was  learned  that  she 
believed  that  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace 
of  Christ,  was  situated  in  France,  and 
that  it  was  Englishmen  who  crucified 
him — a  silly  perversion  of  the  truth  that 
originated  with  French  religious  teachers. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
record  of  a  governor  of  Canada  named 
Montour,  the  belief  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  such  a  personage  seems 
groundless,  notwithstanding  her  own 
statement  to  this  effect  to  Marshe. 
Equally  doubtful  is  the  assertion  that  she 
was  alive  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, a  statement  possibly  arising  from 
the  fact  that  she  was  confounded  with 
her  reputed  granddaughter,  Catherine  of 
Catherine's  Town,  situated.near  the  head 
of  Seneca  lake  and  destroyed  by  Sulli- 
van's army  in  1779.  Being  more  than 
60  years  of  age  in  1744,  it  is  not  probable 
that  she  could  have  been  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  Wyoming  massacre,  34 
years  later,  and  there  is  no  authentic 
evidence  connecting  Madam  Montour 
with  the  shedding  of  blood,  white  or 
Indian. 

RsTHRR  MoNTorR,  justly  infamous  as 
the  "fiend  of  Wyoming,'*  a  daughter  of 
French  Margaret,  hence  a  granddaughter 
of  Madam  Montour  and  a  sister  of 
French  Catherine  and  Mary,  and  the 
wife  of  Eghohowin,  a  ruling  chief  of  the 
Munsee,  was  living  in  1772  at  Shesheqiiin, 
6  m.  below  Tioga  Point;  but  in  this 
year  she  removed  6  m.  above,  to  a 
place  where  she  founde<l  a  new  settle- 
ment,  later  known  as  Queen  Esther's 


Town,  which  was  destroyed  by  Col. 
Hartley  in  1778.  Thence  she  removed, 
probably  to  Chemung.  It  is  known  that 
there  were  Montours  at  the  battle  of 
Wyoming,  for  "Stuttering  John"  and 
Roland  admitted  it  some  years  afterward. 
John  and  Catrina  were  always  relentless 
enemies  of  the  English  colonies.  That 
John,  Roland,  Esther,  and  Catherine  and 
Mary  were  half-breeds  is  quite  probable. 
But  Esther's  bloody  work  at  Wyoming, 
July  3, 1778,  has  made  her  name  execra- 
ted wherever  known.  Toward  the  end  of 
June  of  the  year  named  the  Tory  Colonel, 
John  Butler,  with  about  400  British  and 
Tories  and  about  700  Indians,  chiefly 
Seneca,  under  Sagaiengwaraton,  de- 
scended the  Susquehanna  on  his  way  to 
attack  the  settlements  in  Wyoming  val- 
ley. Pa.  To  defend  the  valley  against 
this  force  there  were  40  or  50  men  under 
Capt.  Detrick  Hewitt,  and  the  militia— 
about  400  men  and  boys,  the  residue  of 
the  three  companies  that  had  been  en- 
listed in  the  Continental  army.  Col. 
Zebulon  Butler,  happening  to  be  in  the. 
vallev,  took  command  of  the  little  army, 
aided  by  Maj.  Garret,  Col.  Dennison,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Dorrance. 

The  400  undisciplined  militia  were  soon, 
outflanked  and  broken  in  the  ensuing' 
battle.  After  the  enemy  had  gained  the! 
rear,  an  officer  said  to  Hewitt:  "See!  thtj 
enemy  has  gained   the  rear   in    force. 

Shall  we  retreat? '»  "I'll  be  d d  if  I 

do,"  was  Hewitt's  reply,  and,  like  the 
other  officers  killed  in  action,  he  fell  at^ 
the  head  of  his  men.  The  battle  was 
lost.  Then  followed  a  most  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  brave  but  overpowered 
soldiers  of  Wyoming.  Without  mercy 
and  with  the  most  fearful  tortures,  they 
were  ruthlessly  buttrhered,  chiefly  in  the 
flight,  and  after  having  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  Placed  around 
a  huge  rock  and  held  by  stout  Indians, 
16  men  were  killed  one  by  one  by  the 
knife  or  tomahawk  in  the  hanos  of 
"Queen  Esther.'*  In  a  similar  circle  9 
others  were  killed  in  the  same  brutal 
manner.  From  these  two  circles  alone 
only  one,  a  strong  man  named  Hammond, 
escaped  by  almost  superhuman  effort. 
This  slaughter,  which  made  150  widow • 
and  600  orphans  in  the  valley,  gave  Esther 
her  bloody  title. 

Cathbrinb  Montodr,  a  noted  character 
in  the  colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  who  gave  the  name  of  Catherine*! 
Town  to  Sheoquaga,  was  another  daugh- 
ter of  French  Margaret,  hence  a  grand- 
daughter of  Madam  Montour.  She  be- 
came the  wife  of  Telelemut,  a  noted 
Seneca  chief,  named  Thomas  Hudson  by 
the  English,  by  whom  she  had  a  son 
named  Amochol  ('Canoe*),  or  Andrew, 
and  two  daughters.    The  statement  that 
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Catherine  was, an  educated  and  refined 
woman  and  was  admitted  into  good 
society  in  Philadelphia  is,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, most  improbable.  On  Sept. 
3,  1779,  Sullivan's  army  destroyed 
Catherine's  Town.  Cathenne,  with  sev- 
eral friends,  lived  in  1791  **over  the  lake 
not  far  from  Niagara. ' '   Her  son  A  mochol 

{'oined  the  Moravian  church  and  was 
iving  at  New  Salem,  or  Petquotting,  in 
1788.  John  and  Roland  Montour  were 
her  brothers,  the  latter  being  the  son-in- 
law  of  Sagaiengwaraton,  a  leading  Seneca 
chief.  Both  Roland  and  John  were 
famous  war  chiefs  in  the  border  warfare 
against  the  English  colonies. 

Mary  Montour,  a  sister  of  Catherine, 
Esther,   and  Andrew,   was   the  wife  of 
John  Cook,  another  noted  Seneca  chief 
named    Kanaghragait,    sometimes    also 
called  **  White  Mingo,"  who  lived  on  the 
Allegheny  and  the  Ohio,  and  died  in  1790 
at  Ft  Wayne.     From  Zieisberger's  Diary 
(ii,  149,  1885)  the  curious  information  is 
obtained  that  Mary  was  a  **  Mohawk  In- 
dian woman,"   and  that  Mohawk  was 
**  her  mother  tongue."     It  is  also  stated 
that  when  a  child  Mary  was  baptized  in 
Philadelphia  by  a  Catholic  priest.     In 
791,  on  the  removal  of  the  Moravian 
lission  from   New    Salem    to    Canada, 
mong  the  new  converts  who  acrompa- 
ied  the  congregation  was  Mary,  **a  sis- 
3rof  the  former  Andrew  Montour,"  and 
*a  living  polyglot  of  the  tongues  of  the 
West,    speaking    the    English,    French, 
Mohawk,    Wyandot    [Huron],    Ottawa, 
Chippewa,    Shawnese,    and     Delaware 
languages." 

Andrew  Montour,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Silttelihu,  the  son  of  Madam  Montour 
by  her  first  husband,  was  for  many  years 
in  the  employ  of  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  as  an  assistant 
interpreter.  In  1745  he  accompanied 
Weiser  and  Shikellimy,  the  viceroy  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  Susquehanna, 
on  a  mission  to  Onondaga,  the  federal 
capital  of  the  confederation.  In  1748 
Andrew  was  presented  to  the  council  of 
the  proprietary  government  by  Weiser  as 
a  person  especially  qualified  to  act  as  an 
interpreter  or  messenger.  At  this  time 
he  was  prominent  among  the  Delawares. 
Hitherto  Weitser  and  Andrew  were  held 
asunder  by  jealousy,  because  of  Andrew's 
efforts  to  secure  the  position  of  interpre- 
ter for  Virginia  in  her  negotiations  with 
the  Six  Nations.  But  Weiser  now  needed 
Andrew  to  secure  to  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernment the  alliance  of  the  Ohio  Indians, 
and  so  sunk  all  personal  differences.  In 
introducing  him  to  the  council  Weiser 
stated  that  he  had  employed  Andrew  fre- 
quently on  matters  of  great  moment  and 
importance,  and  that  he  had  found  him 
*' faithful,  knowing,  and  prudent"     At 


this  time  Andrew  was  fully  remunerated 
for  what  he  had  already  done  for  Weiser. 
Deputies  from  the  Miami  were  expected 
at  Philadelphia,  but  instead  they  went  to 
Lancaster.  Andrew  Montour  was  the 
interpreter  for  the  western  Indians  and 
Weiser  for  the  Six  Nations.  Scaroyady, 
a  noted  Oneida  chief,  living  on  the  Ohio, 
and  exercising  for  the  Six  Nations  juris- 
diction over  the  western  tribes  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  Shikellimy  over  those 
in  Pennsylvania,  was  to  have  been  the 
speaker  on  this  occasion,  but  he  was  in- 
capacitated by  a  fall,  and  so  Andrew  was 
chosen  speaker  for  the  western  Indians. 
He  enjoyed  remarkable  influence  and 
power  over  the  Ohio  tribes,  and  by  his 
work  at  the  various  conferences  of  the 
colonies  with  them  came  into  enviable 
prominence  in  the  province.  His  grow- 
ing power  and  influence,  about  17M),  at- 
tained such  weight  that  the  managjement 
of  Indian  affairs  by  Pennsylvania  was 
seriously  embarrassed.  In  1752  Gov. 
Hamilton  commissioned  him  to  go  and 
reside  on  Cumberland  cr.,  over  the  Blue 
hills,  on  unpurchased  lands,  to  prevent 
others  from  settling  or  trading  there.  In 
the  following  year  the  French  authorities 
set  a  price  of  |500  on  his  head.  In  1755 
he  was  still  on  his  grant,  living  10  m. 
N.  w.  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  was  captain, 
later  major,  of  a  company  of  Indians  in 
the  English  service.  In  1762  he  was 
the  King's  interpreter  to  the  united 
nations.  Andrew  served  as  an  inter- 
preter for  the  Delawares  at  Shamokin, 
where  Conrad  Weiser  held  a  conference 
with  the  several  tribes  in  that  region  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  peace  be- 
tween tne  southern  confederation  of  In- 
dians and  the  Six  Nations  and  their  allies. 
He  also  served  as  interpreter  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Virginia  at  several  important  trea- 
ties. After  receiving  his  grants  from  the 
government  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of 
great  wealth,  but  in  his  public  acts  he 
found  other  means  of  swelling  his  fortune. 

Consult  Bliss,  Zeisberger's  Diary,  i-ii, 
1885;  Dariington,  Gist's  Journals,  1893; 
Freeze  in  Pa.  Mag.,  iii,  1879;  Marshe  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  vii,  1801; 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  65, 1855;  Walton, 
Conrad  Weiser,  1900.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Montoweie  ('little  god,'  diminutive 
from  manitOt  'spirit.' — Trumbull).  Ap- 
plied by  Ruttenber  (Tribes  Hudson  R,  82, 
1872),  to  Indians  on  Connecticutr.  s.  w.  of 
Middletown,  Middlesex  CO., Conn., though 
De  Forest  (Hist.  Inds.  Conn.,  55,  1853), 
his  authority,  does  not  give  the  name 
as  that  of  atribe,  but  says:  "Southwest 
of  the  principal  seat  of  the  Wangunks 
[Middletown]  a  large  extent  of  country 
was  held  by  a  son  of  Sowheag  [chief  of 
the  Mattabesec,  q.  v.]  named  Monto- 
wese. "    This  area  probably  lay  partly  in 
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Middlesex,  but  chiefly  in  New  Haven  co. 
This  chief,  in  1638,.  sold  a  tract  n.  of  the 
site  of  New  Haven  comprising  a  lai^e 
portion  of  that  county.  As  his  father  was 
chief  of  theMattabesec,  his  band  probably 
belonged  to  that  tribe.  ( J.  m.  c.  t.  ) 
M&ntoweese.— Davenport  (1660)  in  MaHs.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4lh  8.,  VII,  618,  1865. 

Monts  Pel^.  A  tribe,  called  from  the 
nature  of  their  country  the  Nation  des 
Monts  Pel6s  ('nation  of  the  bare  moun- 
tains' ),  living  in  the  n.  e.  part  of  Quebec 
province  in  1661.  Hind  (Lab.  Penin.,  ii, 
1863)  thinks  they  may  have  been  a  part 
of  the  Nascapee. 

Kont-Pel^.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  d2S, 
1878.  nation  dM  KonU  peles.^Je8.  Rel.  1661,  29. 
1858. 

Mookchaht  ( *  deer  people  M .  A  tribe  on 
the  N.  side  of  Nootta  sd.,  Vancouver  id. 
This  is  th<9  tribe  to  which  the  term  Nootka 
was  applied  by  the  discoverers  of  Van- 
couver id.  Pop.  153  in  1906.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  is  Yucuatl.  The  noted  Ma- 
quinna  (q.  v.)  was  chief  of  this  tribe  in 
1803. 

Bo-wat-ohat.— Swan  In  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi.  56, 
1870.  BowaUhat— Swan.  MS..  B.  A.  £.  Koa- 
chet— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  Md'atcath.— 
Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  81,  1890. 
Kooaoh-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  188,  1883.  Kooaoht- 
aht-Ibid.,  357. 1897.  Koo-oha-ahU.— Ibid.,  52, 1875. 
■oonohaht.— Sproat.  Sav.  Life,  308.  1868.  Koa- 
ohatha.— Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  Kowaohet.— Arm- 
strong, Oregon,  186,  1857.  Mo-watch-iU.— Jewitt, 
Narr..  36, 1849.  Kowatshat— Swan,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Kowitohat.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi,  66, 
1870.  Hootka.— Schedule  of  Reserves,  Can.  Ind. 
AfT.,  Suppl.  to  Ann.  Rep..  82, 1902. 

Moodyville  Saw  Milli.  The  local  name 
for  a  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser  River 
agency.  Bnt  Col.;  pop.  86  in  1889. 
Moodyrhle  8aw  KilU.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1889, 
268,  1890.  KoonyTiUe  8aw  MilU.-<.an.  Ind.  Afl. 
Rep.  1886,  229,  1887. 

Mooharmowikamn  ( Moo  'har-mo-wi- 
kar^-nu).  A  subdivision  of  the  Dela- 
wares  (q.  v.). — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172, 
1877. 

Mookwungwahoki  ( Moo  -  kumng  -  wa  -  ho^- 
ki),  A  subdivision  of  the  Dela wares  (q. 
v.).— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Moonaok.  A  Maryland- Virginia  name 
of  the  ground-hog  ( Arctomysmonax) ;  also, 
by  transference,  the  name  of  a  my  thicani- 
mal  feared  by  many  Southern  negroes. 
The  word  occurs  very  early.  Glover,  in 
his  account  of  Virginia  (Philos.  Trans. 
Roy. Soc. ,  XI, 630, 1676) ,  si^eaksof  motiackit. 
John  Burroughs  (Winter  Sunshine,  25, 
1876),  says:  **In  Virginia  they  call  wood- 
chucks  *woo/jarA'«.' "  I^wis  and  Clark 
(Grig.  Jour.,  ii,  iv,  1905)  use  the  forms 
moonax  and  moonox.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mo««.r  in  the  scientific  name  of  this  ani- 
mal is  a  Linnean  latinization  of  it*<  aborig- 
inal appellation.  The  Virginian  moona^kf 
or  monack,  is  cognate  with  the  Delaware 
monachqeu  ((rerman  form),  the  Passa- 
macjuoddy  monhnqness^  the  Micrnac  mun- 
umkurch,' etc.  The  word  signifies  'the 
digger,'    Troui    the    Algonquian    radical 


munay  or  rhona,  *to  dig*j  seen  also  ill 
the  Chippewa  monaikef  *he  scratches 
up' ;  in  Cree,  monahikew.  The  Sauk,  Fox, 
and  Kickapoo  language  has  mofnana<^^ 
*  little  diMer',  for  woodchuck,  according 
to  Dr  Wmiam  Jones.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Moonhartame  (Moon-har-iar-ne^  'dig' 
gingM.  A  subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.v.).— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Moors.     See  Croatan  Indians. 

Moose.  The  common  name  of  a  species 
of  large  deer  (Cervus  aires)  found  in 
Maine  and  parts  of  Canada  and  formerly 
over  most  of  n.  e.  North  America.  An 
identical  term  for  this  animal  occurs  in 
many  Algonquian  dialects:  Virginian, 
moos;  Narraganset  and  Massachuset, 
moos;  Delaware,  mos;  Passamaquoddy, 
mtis;  Abnaki,  moiiz;  Chippewa,  mo^s; 
Cree,  monstm.  All  these  words  signify 
*he  strips  or  eats  off,*  in  reference  to  the 
animal's  habit  of  eating  the  young  bark 
and  twigs  of  trees.  The  word  came  into 
English  from  one  of  the  New  England 
dialects.  Derivative  words  and  expres-' 
sions  are :  Moose  bird  (Canada  jay ) ;  moose 
call,  moose  horn,  or  moose  trumpet  (a 
bark  trumpet  used  to  imitate  notes  of 
this  animal);  moose  elm  (slippery  elm); 
moose  fly  (a  large  brown  flv  common  in 
Maine) ;  moosewood  (appliecl  variously  to 
the  striped  maple,  Acer  pennsylvamca); 
the  leatnerwood  (Dirca  palustris),  and 
the  hobblebush  {Viburnum  lantaTioides) ; 
moose  yard  (the  home  and  browsing- 
place  of' the  moose  in  winter),  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Moosehead  Lake  Indians.  The  common 
name  of  a  band  of  Penobscot  living  on 
Moosehead  lake,  Me. — Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis,  22, 1866. 
'  Moosemise.  A  name  current  in  parts  of 
New  England,  Vermont  in  particular,  for 
the  false  wintergreen  (Pyrota  americana). 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  transferred 
from  another  plant,  since  in  Chippewa 
and  Nipissing  mo^^somish^  signifying 
'moose  shrub,'  designates  the  noSble- 
bush  i^J^bumum  lantanoides),  called  in 
Canadian  French  bois  d'orignal.  The 
word,  which  is  written  moosemxze  also,- 
is  derived  from  some  Algonquian  dialect"" 
of  the  Chippewa  group  or  a  closely  related 
one  of  the  E.  (a."f.  c.  ) 

Mooshkaooie  ( *  heron ' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa,  q.  v. 

Mooiii-kii-ooW.~Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  166,  1877 
Moahkaa'siff.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Mooskwasali  ('muskrat').  A  gens  of 
the  Abnaki,  q.  v. 

Koo•-kwft-•1lh^— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174,  1877. 
Moftkwu.^J.  D.  Prince,  infn,  1905  (modem  6t 
Francis  Abnaki  form). 

Mootaeyuhew.  A  Luiseilo  village  for- 
merly in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Luis 
Rey  mission,  s.  (^1.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, May  11,  1860. 

Moqtavhaitanin  (Moqta'vhUa'niu^  'black 
men,'  i.  e.   Ute;  sing.    Moqta'vhaiJlafn). 
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..V  band  of  the  Cheyenne,  possibly  of 
,   f  xed  Ute  deecent.  ( j.  a. ) 

"■^  hk  Uhwik  tan  in.— Grinnell,  Social  Org.  Chey- 
^     ■,  les,  136, 1906  (misprint  in  lor  iu ) .    Ute.— Doreey 
•  M  Field  Columb.  Mua.  Pub.  no.  103,  62. 1905. 
Moqnati  ( Mo^-qmits),    A  band  of  Paiute 
.rmerly  living  near  Kingston  mt.,  s.  e. 
.  :il.— Powell  m  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51, 
-  J74. 

Moqueluaman   Family    (adapted  from 
V  Joquelomne,  a  corruption  of  the  Mi  wok  • 
.  Vaialumitohf  the    name  of   a  river  in 
.  /  alaveras  co. ,  Cal. ) .    A  linguistic  family, 
;  stablished  by  Powell  (7th  Kep.  B.  A.  K, 
,7  2, 1891),  consisting  of  three  divisions,  the 
^  iiwok,  the  so-called  Olamentke,  and  the 
J  "Northern  or  Lake  County  Moquelumnan. 
The  territory  originally  occupied  was  in 
three     sections,     one     lying     between 
Cosumnes  and   Fresno  rs.;    another  in 
Marin,  Sonoma,  and  Napa  cos.,  the  terri- 
„  tory  extending  along  the  coast  from  the 
"  Golden  Gate  to  Salmon  cr.,  n.  of  Bodega 
;  bay  and  e.  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Sonoma; 
^  and  the  third  a  comparatively  small  area 
'  in  the  s.  end  of  Lake  co.,  extending  from 
^  Mt   St  Helena  northward  to  the  e.  ex- 
tremity of  Clear  lake  (see  Kroeber  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  4,  1906).    The 
Miwok  division,  which  constituted  the 
great  body  of  the  family,  was  described  as 
late  as  1876  as  the  largest  Indian  group  of 
California,  both  in  population  and  in  ex- 
tent of  territory. 

Their  houses  were  very  rude,  those  of 
the  Miwok  having  been  simply  frame- 
works of  poles  and  brush,  which  in  winter 
were  covered  with  earth.  In  the  moun- 
I  tains  cone-shaped  summer  lodges  of 
\  puncheons  were  made.  Acorns,  which 
formed  their  principal  food,  were  gathered 
in  large  quantities  when  the  harvest  was 
abundant  and  stored  for  winter  use  in 
granaries  raised  above  the  ground.  It 
has  bep^  ai^serted  that  the  Miwok  ate 
every  variety  of  living  creature  indigenous 
to  their  territory  except  the  skunk.  They 
were  eHpeciallv  fond  of  iackrabbits,  the 
skins  of  which  were  rudely  woven  into 
robes.  From  lack  of  cedar  they  pur- 
chased bows  and  sometimes  arrows  from 
the  mountain  Indians,  the  medium  of  Imr- 
ter  being  shell  money. 

With  the  Miwok,  chiefship  was  hered- 
itary when  the  successor  was  of  command- 
ing influence,  but  this  was  seldom  the 
case.  As  with  most  of  the  tribes  of  Cali- 
fornia, marriage  among  the  Miwok  tribes 
was  practically  by  purchase,  but  in  return 
for  the  presents  given  by  the  groom  the 
father  of  the  bride  gave  the  new  couple 
various  substantial  articles,  and  gifts  of 
food  were  often  continued  by  the  parents 
for  years  after  the  marriage.  The  father, 
in  old  age,  was  ill  treated,  however,  being 
little  else  than  a  slave  to  his  daughter  and 
her  husband.  When  twins  were  bom  one 
of  the  children  was  killed.    Shamanistic 


rites  were  performed  by  both  men  and 
women,  ana  scarification  and  suction  were 
the  princij)al  remedial  agents.  California 
balm  of  gilead  {Picea  grandis),  and  plas- 
ters of  hot  ashes  and  moist  earth  were  also 
used  in  certain  cases.  Payment  for  treat- 
ment was  made  by  the  patient,  and  in 
case  of  non-recovery  the  life  of  the  practi- 
tioner was  demanded.  The  acorn  dance, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  other  ceremonies, 
principally  for  feasting  or  amusement, 
were  formerly  celebrated  by  the  Miwok. 
Thev  had  no  puberty  dance,  nor  did  they 
hold  a  dance  for  the  deatl,  but  an  annual 
mourning  and  sometimes  aspecial  mourn- 
ing were  observed.  All  the  possessions 
of  the  dead  were  burned  with  them^  their 
names  were  never  afterward  mentioned, 
and  those  who  bore  the  same  name 
changed  it  for  others.  Formerly  widows 
generally  covered  their  faces  with  pitch 
and  the  younger  women  singed  their  hair 
short  as  signs  of  widowhood.  Cremation 
generally  prevailed  among  the  Miwok 
tribes,  but  was  never  universal. 

Comparatively  few  of  the  natives  of  the 
Miwok  division  of  this  stock  survive,  and 
these  are  scattered  in  the  mountains,  so 
that  no  accurate  census  has  been  taken. 
Six  individuals  of  the  so-called  Olamentke 
division  lived  on  Tomales  bay  in  1888. 

The  Moquelumnan  tribes  or  rancherias 
that  have  been  recognized  are  as  follows: 

Miwok. — Awani,  Chowchilla,  Chumi- 
dok,  Chumtiya,  Chtimuch,  Chumwit, 
Hittoya,  Howeches,  Koni,  Lopotatimni, 
Machemni,  Mokelumne,  Newichumni, 
Nuchu,  Olowit,  Olowiya,  Pohonichi, 
Sakaikumne,  Servushamne,  Talatui, 
Tamoleka,  Tumidok,  Tumun,  Wala- 
kumni,  Yuloni. 

Olamentke. — Bolinas,  Chokuyem,  Gui- 
men,  Jukiusme,  Likatuit,  Nicassias, 
Numpali,  Olumpali,  Sonomi,  Tamal,  Tu- 
lares,  Tumalehnias,  Utchium. 

Tribes  or  rancherias  not  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  chief  divisions  are  Ap- 
angasi,  Aplache,  Chupumni,  Coeumni, 
Cotoplanemis,  Hokokwito,  Keeches,  Ku- 
maini,  Lapapu,  Lesamaiti,  Macheto, 
Merced,  Mikechuses,  Nelcelchumnee,  No- 
tomidula,  Numaltachi(?),  Okechumne, 
Pahkanu,  Petaluma,  Potawackati,  Poto- 
yanti,  Sakaya,  Seantre,  Siyante,  Succaah, 
Suscols,  Threse,  Tiposies,  Wj^aka,  and 
Wiskala.  (  h.  w.  h.     a.  l.  k.  ) 

=lIeewoo.— Powers  in  Overland  Month.,  822, 
Apr.  1873  (general  account  of  family  with  allu- 
sions to  language);  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist., 
159,  1877  (gives  habitat  and  bands  of  family); 
Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Mlscel.,  433,  1877. 
=  Mi-wok.— Powers  in  Oint.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,iii,  346. 
1877  (nearly  as  above).  =lfoqaelnxnnan.— Powell 
in  7tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  92,  1891.  >  Moqaelumne.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lona.,  81,  1856 
(includes  Hale's  Talatui,  Tuolumne  from  School- 
craft, Mumaltachi,  Mullateco,  Apangasi,  La- 
pappu,  Siyante  or  Typoxi,  Hawhaw's  band  of 
Aplachcs.  San  Rafael  vocabulary,  Tshokoyem 
vocabulary,  Cocouyem  and  Yonlciousme  Pater- 
nosters, Olamentke  of  Kostromitonqv.  Pater- 
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noBtera  for  Mission  de  Santa  Clara  and  the  Vallee 
de  los  Tulares  of  Mofras,  Paternoster  of  the 
Langue  Quiloco  de  la  Mission  de  San  Francisco); 
Latham,  Opuscula,  347. 1860;  LAtham.Elem.Comp. 
Philol.,  414,1862  (same  ai*  above).  >MaUaii.— 
Powell    in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,   636,    1877 

iYOcabs.  of  Mi'-wok,  Tuolumne.  Ckwtano.  Tcho- 
:o-yem,  MQtsQn,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Chum- 
ta'-ya.  Kaw4ya.  San  Raphael  Mission,  Talatui, 
Olamentke);  Oatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  157, 
1877  (gives  habitat  and  members  of  family); 
Oatschet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscel.,  480.  1877. 
X  Ennsiens.— Keane  in  Stanford, Compend..  Cent, 
and  So.  Am.,  app.,  476,  1878  (includes  Olnones, 
Eslenes,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Miguel,  Lopillamillos, 
Mipacmacs,  Kulanapos.  Yolos.  Suisunes.  Tal- 
lucnes,  Chowclas,  waches,  Talches,  Poowells). 
<  Toho-ko-yem — Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  421,  1863  (mentioned  as  a  band  and 
dialect). 

Moquino  (said  to  have  been  named  from 
a  Mexican  tamily  that  occupied  the  site). 
Formerly  a  small  pueblo  inhabited  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  by  the  Lacuna 
Indians,  but  now  entirely  Mexicanized. 
Situated  on  Paguate  r.,  Valencia  co.,  N. 
Mex.)  about  9  m.  n.  of  Laguna. 
Mogino.'Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiv.  604,  Aug.  1880. 
Mofuino.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep., 
VII,  345, 1879.  Koqoino.— Emor^,  Recon.,  133. 1848. 
MoqnoBO.  A  former  tnbe  and  village 
in  w.  Florida.  The  map  of  De  Bry  ( 1591 ) 
places  it  w.  of  the  headwaters  of  St 
Johns  r.;  according  to  the  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  it  lay  2  leagues  from  the  gulf  and  2 
days'  journey  from  Bahia  de  Espfritu 
Santo,  wjiich  is  thought  to  be  Tampa  bay. 

VftMp0i**^i9M^nvt'^  'BIfMiyTT;  *  4&,  nTS".''  BMotB« — 
Mercator  map  (1669)  cited  in  Maine  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll., 2d  s.,  1, 392. 1869.  Kocoso.— Drake,  Tragedies, 
15, 1841.  •  Moooaaoa.— De  Bry.  Brev.  Narr.,  ii,  map, 
1691.  KofOM.— Fontaneda  (1576)  in  Temaux- 
Compans,  Voy..  xx,  24.  1841.  Kogozo.— Ibid.,  21. 
KoqooM.— Laudonni^re  (1664)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  243.  1869.  Kaoopo.—Garci lasso  de 
la  Vega,  Fla.,  28, 1723. 

Moqwaio  ( *  wol  f ' ) .  A  ph  rat  ry  and  also 
a  subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. 
Ha'hwaw*.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906.  Moqwaio.— 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  I.  42, 1896. 

Mora.  A  rancheria  near  the  presidio 
of  La  Bahfa  and  the  mission  of  Espfritu 
Santo  de  Ziifiiga  on  the  lower  Rio  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1785,  at  which  date  it 
had  26  inhabitants  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex- 
ican States,  I,  659,  1886).  The  people 
were  probably  of  Karankawan  affinity. 

Moratiggon.  The  village  where  8amo- 
set  lived  in  1621.  It  wa«  distant  "one 
day  from  Plymouth  by  water  with  great 
wind,  and  five  days  by  land.'*  Probably 
in  s.  Maine,  in  Abnaki  or  Pennacoofc 
territory. 

■oratinon.— Harris,  Vov.  and  Tmv.,  i,  a'iS,  1706. 
■oratuggon.— Mourt  (1021)  in  Mass.  Hi8t.  Hoe. 
Coll..  1st  8.,  vui.  22fi.  1H02. 

Moratoc.  A  tribe  de.scril)e<l  in  1586  a» 
living  160  m.  up  Roanoke  r.,  perhaps 
near  the  s.  Virginia  line.  A  map  of  that 
period  places  their  village  on  the  n.  side 
of  the  river,  which  then  bore  their  name. 
They  are  said  to  have  l)een  an  im|>ortant 
tribe  which  refused  to  hold  intercourse 
with  the  English. 

Koratioo.— SimonH  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  i,  176, 
repr.  1819.  Koratooks.— Lane  (1586),  ibid.,  87. 
■oratokt.~Ibid.  Korataok.— Smith  (1629),  ibid., 
map. 


Moraoghtaonnd.  A  tribe  of  the  Pow- 
hata*  confederacy,  formerly  living  on 
the  ^.  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in 
Lancaster  and  Richmond  cos.,  Va.  In 
1608  they  numbered  about  300.  Their 
principal  village,  of  the  same  name,  was 
near  the  mouth  of  Moratico  r.  in  Rich- 
mond CO.  (j.  M.) 
Koranghtaonna.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819  (the  village;  evidently  a  misprint 
for  Moraugbtacund).  Korattioo.— Parchas.  Pil- 
grimes.  iv,  1713.  1626.  KoraiifhtaoikL— Ibid., 
1715.    KoraughtaouiidB.~8trachey  (ea.  1612),  Va.. 

Moraviani.  Mahican,  Munsee,  and  Del- 
awares  who  followed  the  teachings  of 
the  Moravian  brethren  and  were  by 
them  gathered  into  villages  apart  from 
their  tribes.  The  majority  were  Munsee. 
In  1740  the  Moravian  missionaries  began 
their  work  at  the  Mahican  village  of 
Shekomeko  in  New  York.  Meeting  with 
many  obstacles  there,  they  removed  with 
their  converts  in  1746  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  built  the  new  mission  village 
of  Friedenshuetten  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Here  they  were  more  successful  and  were 
largely  recruited  from  the  Munsee  and 
Delawares,  almost  all  of  the  former  tribe 
not  absorbed  by  the  Delawares  finally 
joining  them.  They  made  another  set- 
tlement at  Wyalusmg,  but  on  the  ad- 
vaneeoi  the  white  popitfaitioB  Femored  to 
Beaver  r.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
built  the  village  of  Friedensstadt.  They 
remained  here  about  a  year,  and  in  1773 
removed  to  Muskingum  r.  in  Ohio,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  others  of  their 
tribes,  and  occupied  the  three  villages  of 
Gnadenhuetten,Salem,andSchoenbrunn. 
In  1781,  during  the  border  troubles  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Hurons  removed  them 
to  the  repon  of  the  Sandusky  and  Scioto, 
in  N.  Ohio,  either  to  prevent  their  giving 
information  to  the  colonists  or  t^)rotect 
them  from  the  hostility  of  the  Mntiers- 
men.  The  next  spring  a  party  of  about 
140  were  allowe<i  to  return  to  their 
abandoned  villages  to  gather  their  corn,  i 
when  they  were  treacherously  attacked  | 
by  a  party  of  border  ruffians  and  the  I 
greater  part  massacred  in  the  most  cold- 
blooded manner,  after  which  their  vil- 
lages were  burned.  The  remaining  Mo- 
ravians moved  to  Canada  in  1791,  under 
the  leadership  of  Zeisbeiger,  and  built 
the  village  of  Fairfield  on  Betrenche  r. 
Here  a  numl>er  were  massacred  by  the 
whites  in  1812.  They  finally  settled  on 
the  Thames  in  Orford  tp.,  Kentco.,  Onta- 
rio. The  number  in  1884  was  275,  but 
had  increased  in  1906,  according  to  the 
Canadian  official  report,  to  348,  There 
were  until  recently  a  few  in  Franklin  co., 
Kans.    See  Missions.  (.j.  m.     c.  t.) 

Bir  Beaven,— Rupp,  W.  Pa..  47.  1846  ("Christiaii 
Indians  or  Big  Beavers,"  becaufle  of  their  resi- 
dence about  1770  on  (Big)  Beaver  cr.  in  w.Pa.), 
Christian  ladiant.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ?, 
495,  1856  (frequgpt|^^^.ge<J^my^gpj,ou»  with 
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r  ifunsee,  but  properly  refers  only  to  those  of  the 
ribe  under  Moravian  teachers).  Koravins. — Can. 
(nd.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  65, 1906  (misprint). 

Morbah  ( M(yr-bah).  The  Parrot  clan  of 
the  Pecos  people  of  N.  Mex. — Hewett  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vi.,439,  1904. 

Horbanas.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  met  in  1693  on  the  road 
from  Coahuila  to  miseion  San  Francisco, 
Texas.— Salinas  (1693)  in  Dictamen  Fis- 
cal, Nov.  30, 1716,  MS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bol- 
ton, inf'n,  1906. 

Horongo.  A  reservation  of  38,600  acres 
of  fair  land,  unpatented,  in  Riverside  co., 
s.  Cal.,  occupied  by  286  Mission  Indians 
under  Mission  Tule  River  agencv.—Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  175, 1902;  ibid.,  192,  1905;  Kel- 
sey,  Rep.,  32,  1906. 

Mortari.  Utensils  employed  by  Indian 
tril>e8  for  the  trituration  of  food  and  other 
substances.  The  Southwestern  or  Mexi- 
can type  of  grinding  stone  is  known  as  a 
metate,  and  its  operation  consists  in  plac- 
ing the  substance  to  be  treated,  dry  or 
moist,  on  the  sloping  upper  surface  of 
the  slab  and  crushmg  and  rubbing  it  with 
a  fiattish  hand-stone  until  it  is  reduced  to 
the  required  consistency  or  degree  of 
fineness  ( see  Metates^  Af niters ) .  Th is  form 
of  the  utensil  passes  with  man^  variations 
in  size  and  shape  into  the  typical  mortar, 
a  more  or  less  deep  receptacle  in  which 
the  substance  is 

Sulverized  if 
ry,  or  reduced 
to  pulp  if  moist, 
by  crushing 
with  a  pestle, 
which    may  be 

I  cylindrical,  dis- 
coidal,  globular, 
or  bell-shaped. 
Mortars  are 
made  of  stone, 
wood,  bone 
(whale  verte- 
brae), or  impro- 
vised of  rawhide 
or  other  sub- 
stances depend- 
ing on  the  n^gion 
and  the  materi- 

I  als    nearest    at 

i  hand.    The  more  primitive  stone  forms 
are  bowlders  or  other  suitable  pieces  hol- 


ished,  the  stone  in  some  cases,  as  in  s. 
California,  being  obtained  by  quarrying 
from  the  rock  in  place.     California  fur- 


Almkan  mortah  with  Sculptured 
onnamint;  1-12. 


j3,r.|ii.rMh-4  ^U'. 


SIMPLE    FORMS   OF   STONE   MORTARS.       a    CALifornm   da); 
6,  Rhooe  island  (}••) 

lowed  out  on  the  upper  surface  suffi- 
ciently to  hold  the  material  to  be  reduced, 
while  the  more  highly  specialized  forms 
are  tastefully  shaped  and  carefully  fin- 


OLOBULAR  8TONE   MORTARS  FROM  AURIFEROUS   ORAVELS, 
CAUFORNIA.        (holmes) 

nishes  the  greatest  variety  of  these  uten- 
sils. In  one  district  globular  concretions 
were  used:  a  seg- 
ment of  the  shell 
was  broken  away 
and  the  softer  in- 
terior removed, 
thus  affording  a 
deep  symmetrical 
receptacle.  In 
other  localities  cy- 
lindrical  forms 
were  worked  out  of 
lava  or  sandstone.  In  others  still,  the 
under  surface  was  conical,  so  as  to  be 
conveniently  set 
in  the  ground. 
Ordinary  mor- 
tars when  in  use 
are  usually  set 
in  the  ground 
to  give  them 
greater  stabil- 
ity. The  re- 
markable and 
handsome  sand- 
stone vessels 
and  soapstone 
pots  of  s.  Cali- 
fornia are  not 
here  classed  as 
mortars.  Occa- 
sionally the 
smaller  mortars 
were  embel- 
lished with 
sculptured  to  rep- 
resent animal  forms.  Alaskan  mortars, 
especially  those  of  the  Haida,  are  superior 
in  this  respect.  An  artistic  mortar  of 
this  class,  illustrated  by  Niblack,  was 
used  for  pulverizing  tobacco,  and  this  is  a 
type  in  very  general  use  among  the  North- 
western trib^  at  the  present  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  mortars 
are  those  occurring  frequently  in  the 
acorn-producing  districts  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  where  exposures  of  massive  rock  in 
place  have  worked  in  them  groups  of 
mortars,  the  conical  receptacles  number- 
ing, in  s^v^rftl  observed  cases,  nearly  a 
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hundred.  Some  of  the  Western  tribes  set 
a  conical  basket,  after  removingita  bottom, 
within  the  rim  of  the  mortar  bowl  to 
serve  as  a  hopper  for  retaining  the  meal. 


GROUP   OF   MORTARS   IN    GRANITE   SURFACE,  CALIFORNIA 

(holmu) 

Primitive  forms  of  this  utensil  are  the 
rawhide  mortars  used  by  the  Plains  tribes 
for  pounding  pemmidin,  the  piece  of 
rawhide  being 
forced  into  a  de^ 
p  r  e  8  s  i  o  n  in  the 
ffround,  forming  a 
basin.  Again,  the 
hide  was  placed  be- 
neath the  stone  or 
wooden  mortar  to 
catch  the  particles 
that  fell  over.  The 
rough  basket  -  like 
receptacle  of  sticks 
set  in  the  ground  by  the  Yuman  tribes 
of  lower  Colorado  r.  is  probably  the 
rudest  known  form  of  this  utensil.     In 


6TONC    MORTAR    WITH    BASKET 

Hopkr;  California 


HUPA    MORTAR   WITH    BASKET    HOPPERS.       CmaSOn) 

size  stone  mortars  vary  from  that  of  the 
tiny  paint  cup  found  among  the  toilet 
articles  of  the  warrior  to  the  substan- 
tial basin  holding  several 
gallons.  The  larger  ones, 
especially  those  exca- 
vated  in  rock  masses, 
were  probably  often 
used  for  "stone-boiling." 
(See  Food.) 

The  substances  pulverized  in  mortars 
were  the  various  minerals  used  for  paint, 
potsherds  and  shells  for  tempering  clay, 
etc.,  medicinal  ^nd  ceremonial subetancee 


SMALL  PAINT   MORTAR, 
HyPA;    1-7   (mason) 


of  many  kinds,  incladins  tobacco,  and  a 
wide  nuige  of  food  products,  as  maize, 
seeds,  nuts,  berries,  roots,  bark,  dried 
meats,  fish,  grasshop- 
pers, etc.  A  note- 
worthy group  of  paint 
mortars  or  plates,  the 
use  of  which  has  here- 
tofore been  reganled 
as  problematical,  are 
described  under  the 
heading  Notched  plates. 
The  wooden  mortar 
was  usually  made  of  a 
short  section  of  a  log, 
hollowed  out  at  one 
end  and  in  some  cases 
sharpened  at  the  other 
for  setting  in  the 
ground;  but  the  recep- 
tacles were  sometimes 
made  in  the  side  of  a 
log  or  were  cutout  as  in- 
dividual utensils  in  basin  or  trough  shape. 
The  wooden  mortar  was  in  much  more  gen- 
eral use  in  districts  where  suitable  stone 
was  notavailable,  as  in  Florida,  in  portions 
of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  on  lower 
Colorado    r.      Among   the    remarkable 


.UJ 


WOOOCN    MORTAR.  COCOPA 


WOODEN   MORTAR,  CHIPPEWA,*    l-IS. 


archeol(^c  finds  made  by  Cushing  at  Key 
Marco,  Fla.,  are  a  number  of  small  cup- 
like mortars  with  mallet-shaped  pestles, 
handsomely  formed  and  carefully  fin- 
ished. 


Ancient  woodcn  Mor- 
tar,   Florida;    1-4. 


(CUSHINO) 


WOOOCN  MOKTAR,  IROQUOM 

(lafitau) 


Speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Carolina, 
Lawson  says:  **The  savage  men  never 
beat  their  com  to  make  bread,  but  that  ia 
the  women's  work,  especially  the  girls,  of 
whom  you  shall  see  four  beating  with 
long  great  pstles  in  a  narrow  wooden 
mortar;  and  everyone  keeps  her  stroke  so 
exactly  that  'tis  wort'        -     -    - 
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Mortars  are  referred  to  by  numerous 

.  Titers,  including  Abbott  (1)  in  Surveys 

I  /est  of  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879,  (2)  Prim. 

ndus.,    1881;    Gushing    in    Proe.    Am. 

*hilo8.   Soc.,    XXXV,  153,   1896;   Fowke, 

irchjpol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;   Hoffman  in 

4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Hohnes  in  Nat. 

dus.  Rep.  1902,  1903;  Jones,  Antiq.  So. 

nds.,   1873;   Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Car., 

epr.  1860;  MacCauley  in5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 

887;  Meredith  in  Moorehead's  Prehist. 

mpls.,  1900;  Morgan,  League  of  Iroquois, 

904;  Niblack  in  Rep.    Nat.   Mus.   1888, 

.890;    Nordenskiold,    Cliff    Dwellers  of 

the  Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Powers  in  Cont. 

S.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;   Rau  in  Smith- 

«)n.  Cont.,  XXII,  1876;  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 

Tribes,  i,  1851;  Thruston,  Anti(|.  of  Tenn., 

1897;     Yates    in    Moorehead's    Prehist. 

Impls.,  1900.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Mortuary  customs.  Yarrow  (1st  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1881)  classifies  Indian  modes 
oi  burial  as  follows: 

(I)  Inhumation,  (2)  Embalmment,  (3) 
Deposition  in  urns,  (4)  Surface  burial. 
(5)  Cremation,  (6)  Aerial  sepulture,  (7) 
Aquatic  burial.  As  the  second  relates  to 
the  preparation  of  the  body,  and  the 
third,  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  refer 
2hiefiy  to  the  receptacles  or  the  i)lace  of 
leposit,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  by  the 
[ndians  may  be  clas-sed  under  the  heads 
Burial  and  Crematkni, 

The  usual  mode  of  burial  among  North 
A-inerican  Indians  has  been  by  inhuma- 
tion, or  interment  in  pits,  graves,  or  holes 
n  the  ground,  in  stone  cists,  in  mounds, 
:)eneath  or  in  cabins,  wigwams,  houses, 
)r  lodges,  or  in  caves.  As  illustrations  it 
nay  be  stated  that  the  Mohawk  formerly 
nade  a  large  round  hole  in  which  the 
x)dy  was  placed  in  a  squatting  posture, 
ifter  which  it  was  covered  with  timber 
ind  earth.  Some  of  the  Carolina  tribes 
irst  placed  the  corpse  in  a  cane  hurdle 
ind  deposited  it  in  an  outhouse  for  a  day; 
hen  it  was  taken  out  and  wrapped  m 
ush  or  cane  matting,  placed  in  a  reed  cof- 
in,  and  deposited  m  a  grave.  Remains 
)f  this  kind  of  wrapping  have  been  found 
n  some  of  the  soiithem  mounds,  aikd  in 
me  case  in  a  rock  shelter.  The  b<)tt«  of 
he  grave  was  sometimes  covered  ^th 
)ark,  on  which  the  body  was  laid,  and 
ogs  or  slabs  placed  over  it  to  prevent  the 
larth  from  falling  on  the  remains.  An 
|ncient  form  of  burial  in  Tennessee,  s.  Illi- 
nois, at  points  on  Delaware  r.,  and  among 
.ncient  pueblo  dwellers  in  n.  New  Mexico, 
vas  in  box-shape  cists  of  rough  stone  slabs, 
iepulchers  of  this  kind  have  been  found 
n  mounds  and  cemeteries.  In  some  in- 
tances  they  were  placed  in  the  same 
'eneral  direction,  but  in  excavations  made 
)y  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  it 
/a.s  found  that  these  cists,  as  well  as  the 
minclosed  bodies  in  mounds,  were  gen- 


erally placed  without  regard  to  uniform- 
ity of  direction.  When  uniformity  did 
occur,  it  was  generally  an  indication  of 


8TONE  GRAVE,  8M0WIN0   ORDINARY   CONSTRUCTION 

a  comparatively  modern  interment.  The 
Creeks  and  the  Seminole  of  Florida  gener- 
ally buried  in  a  circular  pit  about  4  ft 
deep;  the  corpse, 
with  a  blanket  or 
cloth  wrapped  about 
it,  being  placed  in  a 
sitting  posture,  the 
legs  bent  under  and 
ti^  together.  The 
sitting  position  in 
ancient  burials  has 
•often  been  errone- 
ously inferred  from 
the. bones  occurring 
in  a  heap.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  Ijeen  a 
custom  in  the  N.  W., 
as  well   as    in    the 

E.  and    S.E.,    to    re-    StonkOiuvk,  top  view  jIlupwis. 

move  the  flesh  by  ^^*^*^^ 

previous  burial  or  otherwise,  and 
then  to  bundle  the  bones  and  bury 
them,  sometindes  in  communal  pits.  It 
was  usual  in 
grave  burials  to 
place  the  body 
m  a  horizontal 
position  on  its 
back,  although 
the  custom  of 
placing  on  the 
side,  often  with 
the  knees  drawn 
up,  was  also 
practised;  burial 
face    downward. 


Stone    orav€    with    Offset    Arch; 
IOWA,      (thomas) 


Arched  Stone  Grave;  Ohio. 
( Thomas) 


however,  was  rare.  In  addition  to  those 
mentioned,  modes  of  burials  in  mounds  va- 
ried. Sometimes  a  single  body  and  some- 
times several  were 
placed  in  a  wooden 
vault  of  upright 
timbers  or  of  logs 
laid  horizontally  to 
form  a  pen.  Dome- 
shaped  stone  vaults 
occur  over  a  single 
sitting  skeleton. 
Not  infrequently  the  body  was  laid 
on  the  ground,  slightly  covered  with 
earth,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  plastic  clay 


Burial  under   heap  of  Stones; 
Hudson  Bay  Eskimo,     (turner) 
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was  spread  on  which  was  built  a  fire, 
forming  an  earthen  shield  over  the  corpse 
before  a<lditional  earth  was  added.  Cav- 
erns, fissures  in  rocks,  rock  shelters,  etc., 
were  frequently  used  as  depositories  for 
the  dead.  According  to  Yarrow,  a  vA\e 
near  the  House  nits.,  Utah,  in  which  the 
Gosiute  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  de- 
positing their  dead,  was  quite  filled  with 
human  remains  in  1872. 

Embalmment  and  mummification  were 
practieeti  to  a  limite<l  extent;  the  former 
chiefly  in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,   and 


Florida,  and  the  latter  in  Alaska.  Of  the 
modes  of  disponing  of  the  dead,  include<l 
by  Y'arrow  under  "aerial  sepulture,"  the 
following  are  examples:  Burial  in  IcKlges, 
observWi  among  the 
Sioux;  these  api>ear  to 
have  l)een  exceptional 
and  were  merely  an 
abandonment  of  the 
dead  during  an  epi- 
demic; a  few  cases  of 
burial  in  Iwlges,  how- 
ever, have  been  ob- 
served in  Alabama. 
Burial  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  house  and  then  at  once 
burning  the  house  were  practised  to  some 
extent  in  e.  Arkansas.  Scaffold  and 
tree  burial  was  practised  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,   Montana, 


URN  Burial  Alabama  mound; 
1-22.     (moorc) 


-^VSJ.*-         — 


.— "*•  -^^-^^    ,^, 


DAKOTA   SCAFFOLD   BURIAL.       ( YARROW  ) 

etc.,  by  the  Chippewa,  Sioux,  Siksika, 
Mandan,  Grosventres,  Arapaho,  and  other 
Indians.  The  burial  mounds  of  Wiscon- 
sin indicate  this  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  in  former  times,  as  tne  skeletons 
were  buried  after  the  removal  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  bones  frequently  indicate 
long  exposure  to  the  air.     The  Eskimo  of 


the  w.  coast  of  Alaska  eometimes  plac< 
the  dead  on  a  platform  2  or  3  ft  abo^ 
ground  and  built  over  it  a  double  roofin 
or  tent,  of  driftwood.  It  was  also  tl 
custom  among  the  Indians  of  the  Lai 


DAKOTA  TREE  BURIAL.       ( Yarrow) 

region  to  have  at  certain  wriods  w^hai 
may  be  termed  communal  burials,  ir 
which  the  bodies  or  skeletons  of  a  dis- 
trict were  removed  from  their  temporary 


burial  places  and  deposited  with  mucli 
ceremony  in  a  single  large  pit  (see  Bre- 
beuf  in  Jes.  Rel.  for  1636, 12^139, 1S58). 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  n.  of  Ck)lunQbiar.,  thi 
dead  were  usually  placed  in  little  cabin- 
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shaped  mortuary  houses,  or  box-shaped 
\vooden  receptacles  raised  on  posts,  on  the 
ground,  or  occasionally  in  trees,  and  some- 
times in  caves,  though  cremation,  except  of 


BURIAL   HOUSES,  NOUTHWEST  COAST   TRIBES,      (yarrow) 


the  shamans,  was  formerly  common  in  this 
section.  The  bodies  of  shamans  were 
placed  in  small  rectangular  houses  built 
up  of  poles;  the  bones  of  children  were 
sometimes  suspended  in  baskets.  Another 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  that 
known  as  canoe  burial,  the  bodies  being 
deposited  in  canoes  which  were  placed 
I  on  posts  or  in  the  forks  of  trees.     This 


CANOE  BURIAL,  CHINOOK.       (swan) 


method  was  practised   by  the  Clallam, 
Twana,  and   other  tribes*  of  the  N.W. 
coast.    Cremation  was  formerly  practised 
by  a  number  of  tribes  of  the*  Pacific  slope. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  s.    Arizona 
practised  cremation  in  addition  to  house 
burial,  the  ashes  of  the  cremated  dead  be- 
ing placed  in  urns;  but  among  the  modern 
Pueblos,  especially  those  most  affected  by 
Spanish  missionaries,  burials  are  made  in 
cemeteries  in  the  villages. 
The  ceremonies  attendingand  following 
T  burial  were  various.     The  use  of  fire  was 
rl  common,  and  it  was  also  a  very  general 
■  custom  to  place  food,  articles  especially 
•  prized  by  or  of   interest  to  the  dead, 
and  sometimes  articles  having  a  symbolic 
signification,  in  or  near  the  grave.    Scari- 
fying the  body,  cutting  the   hair,  and 
Y)lackening  the  face  by  the  mourners  were 
common  customs,  as,  in  some  tribes,  were 
feasts  and  dancing  at  a  death  or  funeral. 
As  a  rule  the  bereaved  relatives  observed 
tiume  kind   of   mourning  for  a  certain 
period,  as  cutting  the  hair,  discarding  or- 
jiaments  and  neglecting  the  personal  ap- 
Vearance,  carrying  a  bundle  representing 
the  husband  (among  the  Chipiiewa,  etc. ), 
or  the  bones  of  the  dead  husband  (among 
K)me  northern  Athapascan  tribes),  and 
wailing  night  and   morning  in  solitary 
places.    It  was  a  custom  among  some 


tribes  to  change  the  name  of  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  drop  the  name  of 
the  dead  in  whatever  connection. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Eaces,  1874; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
pt.  Ill,  1905;  Farrand,  Basis  of  Am. 
Hist.,  1904;  Holm,  Descr.  New  Sweden, 
1834;  Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed., 
i-Lxxii,  1896-1901;  Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xviii,  pt.  i,  1902;  Owen, 
Musquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  and  the  vari- 
ous reports  of  the  B.  A.  E.,  especially 
the  1st  Report,  containing  Yarrow's  Mor- 
tuary Costoms  of  the  N.  A.  Indians,  and 
authorities  therein  cited.  See  Mourning^ 
Religioriy  Urn  BnriaL  (c.  T.) 

Morzhovoi  (Russian:  *  walrus').  An 
Aleut  village  at  the  end  of  Alaska  penin., 
Alaska,  formerly  at  the  head  of  Morzho- 
voi bay,  now  gn  the  n.  shore,  on  Traders 
cove,  which  opens  into  Isanotski  bay. 
Pop.  45 in  1833  (according  to  Veniaminof), 
68  in  1890. 

Monhevoi.— Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,19, 1881. 
Monhewakoje.— Holmben^,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
142,1855.  Honaivskoi.— Elliott, Cond.Aff.  Alaska, 
225,  1875.  MorzheTtkoe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiski,ii, 
203,  1840.  Morzovoi.— PoHt  route  map,  1903.  New 
Morzhovoi.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  *  1902. 
Old  Morzhovoi.— Ibid.  Protasso.— Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884  (strictly  the  name  of  the 
Greek  church  here).  Protauof.— Ibid.,  23.  Pro- 
tazsov.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  25, 1881. 

Mosaic.  An  art  carried  to  high  perfec- 
tion among  the  more  cultured  alx)rigines 
of  Mexico,  where  superb  work  was  done, 
several  examples  of  which  enrich  Euro- 
pean museums.  The  art  was  but  little 
m  vogue  N.  of  Mexico.  Hopi  women  of 
to-day  wear  pendants  made  of  small 
square  or  oblong  wooden  tablets  upon 
wnich  rude  turquoise  mosaics  are  set  in 
black  pifion  gum.  These  are  very  inferior, 
however,  to  specimens  recovered  from 
ancient  ruins  in  tlie  Gila  and  Little  Colo- 
rado valleys  in  Arizona,  and  in  Chaco 
canyon,  N.  Mex.,  which  consist  of  gor- 
gets, ear  pendants,  and  other  objects, 
some  of  which  are  well  preserved  while 
others  are  represented  onl  v  by  the  foun- 
dation form  surrounded  by  dusters  of 
settings  loosened  by  decay  of  the  matrix. 
Turquoise  was  the  favorite  material,  but 
bits  of  shell  and  various  bright-colored 
stones  were  also  employed.  The  foun- 
dation form  was  of  shell,  wood,  bone,  and 
jet  and  other  stone,  and  the  matrix  of  gum 
or  asphaltum.  Although  the  work  is 
neatly  executed,  the  forms  are  simple  and 
the  designs  not  elaborate.  One  of  the  best 
examples,  from  the  Little  Colorado  drain- 
age in  Arizona,  is  a  pendant  rudely  repre- 
senting a  frog,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
a  bivalve  shell,  the  matrix  of  pitch,  and 
the  settings  of  turquoise  are  arranged  in 
lines  conforming  neatly  to  the  shape  of 
the  creature,  a  bit  of  red  jasper  being  set 
in  the  center  of  the  back  ( Fewkes).  Un- 
fortunately the  head  of  the  frog  has  dis- 
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Ancient  Mosaic  Froo,  Arixona; 
1-^.     (fewkes) 


integrated.  Among  the  specimens  of  in- 
laying obtained  by  the  Hyde  Expedition 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  from  Pu- 
eblo Bonito  ruin, 
N.  Mex.,  are  a  jet 
or  lignite  frog 
with  turquoise 
eyes  and  neck- 
band, a  Fcraper- 
like  implement  of 
deer  bone  with 
encircling  orna- 
mental bands  in 
turquoise  and  jet, 
and  a  small  bird 
of  hematite  taste- 
fully set  with  tur- 
quoise and  shell 
(Pepper). 

Trie  ancient  graves  of  s.  California  have 
yielded  a  nuiriber  of  specimens  of  rude 
mosaic  work  in  which  bits  of  abalone 
shell  are  set  in 
asphaltum  as 
incrustations 
for  handles  of 
knives  and  for 
other  objects 
(Abbott).  In- 
laying in  other 
sections  of  the 
country  con- 
sists chiefiy  of 
the  insertion  of 
bits  of  shell, 
bone,  or  stone 
separately  in 
rows  or  in 
simple  figures 
in  the  margins  of  utensils,  implements, 
masks,  etc.     (Niblack,  Rust). 

Consult  Ablx>tt  in  Surv.  West  of  100th 
Merid.,  vii,  187?);  Fewkes  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,ix,no.  11,1896,  (2)inSmithson. 
Rep.  1896, 1898,  (3)  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1903;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899; 
Niblack  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Pepper  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  vii, 
no.  2,  190o;  Rust  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
VIII,  no.  4,  1906.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Hoshaich.  The  native  name  of  the  ex- 
tinct Buffalo  clans  of  Acoma  and  Sia  pue- 
blos, N.  Mex. 

Moshaioh-hanoq<'>^.— HodjBTC  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
349,  1896  (Acoma  form;  /*dno<7<*'t=* people').  Mu- 
Bhi'oh-hano. — Ibid.  (Sia  form), 

Hoshoqaen.  A  village  or  band  appar- 
ently on  or  near  the  s.  coast  of  Maine  in 
1616,  and  probably  connected  with  the 
Abnaki  confederacv.  Mentioned  by 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3ds.,  VI,  107,  1837.  (.f.  m.) 

Hoshnlitabbee.     See  Mushnlntuhbee. 

Hosilian.  A  division  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares  formerly  on  the  e.  bank   of 


INCRUSTED      OBJECTS       FROM       PUEBLO 

BONtTo,  New  MEXICO;  1-4.    (pe^en) 


Delaware  r.  about  the  present  Trenton. 
In  1648  they  were  estimated  at  200. 
KuMUnt.— Sanford. U.S., cxlvi,  1819.    Motilian.— 
Evelin  (1648)  In  Proud,  Pa.,  i,  113,  1797. 

Hofookeei.  Mentioned  only  by  Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82, 
1854)  in  a  list  of  tribes;  unidentified,  but 
possibly  the  Muskwaki  (Foxes),  or  the 
Maskoki  or  Muskogee  (Creeks). 

Mofopelea.  A  problematic  tribe,  first 
noted  on  Marquette's  map,  where  **  Mon- 
soupelea,**  or  "Monsouperea,"  is  marked 
as  an  Indian  village  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  some  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  In  1682  La  Salle 
found  a  Mosopelea  chief  wnth  5  cabins  of 
his  people  living  with  the  Taensa,  by 
whom  they  had  been  adopted  after  the 
destruction  of  their  former  village  by 
some  unknown  enemy. 
Manaoleu. — Barcia,  Ensayo,  201,  1723.  Manaope- 
la.— Douay  in  Shea,  Discovery,  222,  224  (note),  , 
268,  1852.  Mansopelea.— Hennepin,  Cont.  of  New 
Discov.,  48a,  1698.  Mauaalea.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81. 1858  (possibly  identical) 
Medohipouria.— Iberville  (1702) -in  Margry,  D^c, 
IV, 601, 1880 (same?).  Montopela.— Coxe, Carolana, 
map,  1741.  Moni^Mlea.— Marquette's  map  in 
Shea,  Discov.,  1852.  Moasoupelea.— Thevenot, 
ibid.,  268.  Mosopelea.— A llouez  (1680)  In  Margry. 
D<^.,  II,  d5, 1877.    Mo«)peUea».— Tonti  (1683) ,  ibicf.. 


1, 610, 1876.  Mosopoloa.- Hennepin.  Cont.  of  New 
Discov.,  810,  1698.  Mosopelea.— LaSalle  (1682)  in 
Maigry,  D6c.,  li,  237,  1877. 


Hoiqnito  Indians.  A  tribe  named  from 
its  habitat  on  Mosquito  lagoon,  e.  coast 
of  Florida,  n.  of  C.  Oaflaveral  and  behind 
the  sand  bar  that  forms  the  coast  line. 
During  the  Seminole  war  of  1835-42  they 
became  notorious  for  their  ferocity.  The 
Timucua  remnant  settled  in  this  region 
in  1706,  and  the  Mosquito  Indians  may 
have  been  their  descendants  or  a  mixture 
of  them  and  Seminole.  See  Bartram, 
Travels,  142,  note.  1791 ;  Roberts,  Florida, 
23, 1763;  J.  F.  D.  Smyth,Tour,  ii,  21, 1784. 

Hobs -bag.  Some  of  the  Athapascan 
and  Cree  Indians  of  extreme  n.  w.  Can- 
ada never  use  cradles  for  their  infants, 
but  employ  instead  a  ** moss-bag,"  made 
of  leather  or  skin,  lined  in  winter  wnth 
hare  skins.  A  layer  of  moss  is  put  in, 
and  upon  this  is  placed  the  babe,  naked 
and  properly  secured.  '  *  This  machine,  *  * 
says  Bernard  Ross  (Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
304 ),  *Ms  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  rear- 
ing of  children  up  to  a  certain  age,  and 
has  become  almost,  if  not  universally, 
adopted  in  the  families  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  employees."  Consult 
also  Milton  and  Cheaoile,  N.  W.  Passage, 
3ded.,85,  1865.  (a.  f.  c7) 

HotahtosikB  ( Mo-taji^-ios-iks,  *  many  med- 
icines*).  A  band  of  the  Siksika. — Grin- 
nell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  208,  1892. 

Hotahtofikfl.  A  band  of  the  Piegan. 
Ooxyurers.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  171,  1877.  Many 
Medicines.— Grinnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  225, 
1892.  Mo-tah'-toe-iks.— Ibid.,  209.  Ho-ti'-to-ds.— 
Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.  171,  1878.  Mo-U'-tots.— Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  264, 1862. 
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Mota'f  Village.  A  former  Potawatomi 
villajge,  80  called  from  the  chief,  just  n. 
of  Tippecanoe  r.,  near  Atwood,  Kosciusko 
CO.,  Ind.  The  reservation  was  sold  in 
1834. 

Motepori.  A  village  of  the  Opata  in 
1726,  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  lat.  30**,  n.  cen- 
tral Sonora,  Mexico  (Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  71,  1890).  The  place 
is  now  civilized. 

Motsai  (possibly  from  pd-motsariy  *a  loop 
in  a  stream*).  A  Comanche  division, 
nearly  exterminated  in  a  battle  with  the 
Mexicans  alwut  1845. 

Mooohu.— Hazen  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18.  40th  Cong., 
3d  sess..  17,  1869.  Motui'.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1045, 1896.  Mut^thi.— BuU'her  and  Lyen- 
decher,  Comanche  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1867 
(trans.,  'big noses'). 

Motwainaikf  ('all  chiefs').     A  band  of 
the  Piegan  division  of  the  Siksika. 
All  Chiefs.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  225, 
1892.    Mo-twai'-naikt.— Ibid.,  209. 

Mouanast.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Rappahannock  r.,  in  King  George 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Mouchaoaaouaftiiriiiioek.  A  Montagn- 
ais  tribe  of  Canada  in  the  17th  century. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1643,  38,  1858. 

Monisa.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  vil- 
lage which  according  to  Douay  was  found 
by  Tonti  in  1682  on  or  near  the  lower 
Mississippi.  Cf.  Mosopelea. 
Mouisa.— Le  Clercq,  First  Estab.  of  the  Faith,  ii, 
277, 1882:  Shea,  Discov.  Mifis.,  226, 1852.  Mousat.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo.  261, 1728. 

Mounds  and  Hoond-bnild'erB.  The  term 
mounds  has  been  used  in  America  in  two 
different  senses  as  regards  the  scope  in- 
tended. By  a  number  of  writers  it  has 
been  applied  in  a  broad  sense  to  include  not 
only  tne  tumuli  proper  but  also  various 
other  kinds  of  ancient  monuments.  In 
the  more  limited  sense  it  refers  only  to 
the  tumuli,  or  true  mounds,  whether  of 
earth  or  stone.  Following  the  usual 
custom  the  term  Is  here  used  in  the 
broader  sense,  and  hence  includes  the  true 
mounds,  inclosures,  walls,  embankments, 
refuse  heaps,  and  other  fixed  structures. 

Althougn  the  tumuli  are  of  various 
forma  they  may  be  classed,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, as  conical  tumuli,  elongate  or 
wall-like  mounds,  pyramidal,  and  effigy 
or  imitative  mounds.  The  conical  tumuli 
are  artificial  hillocks,  not  mere  accumu- 
lations of  debris.  The  form,  except 
where  worn  down  by  the  plow,  is  usually 
that  of  a  low,  broad,  round-t()pi)ed  cone 
varying  in  size  from  a  scarcely  percepti- 
ble swell  in  the  ground  to  elevations  of  80 
or  even  100  ft,  and  from  6  to  300  ft  in  diam- 
eter. Most  of  the  burial  mounds  are  of 
this  type.  The  elongate  or  wall-like 
mounds  are  earthworks  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  walls,  usually  from  150  to 
300  ft  in  length,  though  some  are  only  50 


ft,  while  others  extend  to  900  ft.  They 
seem  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
effigy-mound  region. 

The  typical  form  of  the  pvramidal 
mounds    is    a    truncated    quadrangular 

Eyramid;    some, 
owever,  are  circu- 
lar and  a  few  are 
irr^ularly  pentag- 
onal, but  are  distin- 
guished by  the  fiat 
top.  Some  have  ter- 
races     extending 
outward   from   one 
or  two    sides,   and 
others  a   ramp   or 
roadway  leading  up  to  the  level  surface. 
The  sharp  outlines  showing  the  true  form 
have  been    more  or  less  obliterated  in 
most  instances. 

The  so-called  effigv  mounds  are  those 
representing  animal  forms,  and  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions  are  confined  to  Wis- 
consin and  the  immediately  adjoining 


Platform    Mound,  Missouri;  ieo 
rr.  LOHO,  a»  rr.  mioh.   (thomas) 
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states.  The  exceptions  are  two  in  Ohio, 
including  the  noted  Serpent  mound,  and 
two  bird  mounds  in  (Georgia.  They  vary 
in  length  from  50  to  500  ft,  and  in  height 
from  a  few  inches  to  4  or  5  ft. 

The  conical  mounds  are  sometimes  com- 
posed of  earth  and  stones  intermingled, 
and  in  a  few  cases  are  wholly  of  stones; 


C0*<H&*1   MPUheS,  MIHi|»»Pnj   Htl6MT   P©    FT.     i'Ti^**^ 

they  are  also,  as  a  rule,  depositories  of 
the  dead,  but  burials  also  occur  in  the 
pyramidal  mounds,  although  the  fiat- 
topped  structures  were  usually  the  sites 
for  buildings,  as  temples,  council  houses, 
and  chiefs'  dwellings.  Burials  were 
rarely  made  in  the  wall-like  or  the  effigy 
mounds.    As  a  rule  no  special  order  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  arrangement  of  mounds  in 
groups,  but  some  exceptions  occur,  as,  in 
the  effigy-mound  region,  the  small  conical 
mounds  are  sometimes  arranged  in  regu- 
lar lines,  somewhat  evenly  spaced  and 
occaaionallv  connected  by  low  embank- 
ments; and  in  Calhoun  co..  111.,  and  n.  b. 
Minnesota  they  were  frequently  built 
in  rows.  Although  a  few  moimds  have 
been  observed  on  the  Pacific  slope,  n. 
of  Mexico,  they  are  limited  chiefly  to 
the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Gulf  states, 
the  areas  of  greatei?t  abundance  being 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  from 
La  Crosse,  Wis. ,  to  Natt;hez,  Miss. ,  the  cer* 
tral  and  s.  sections  of  Ohio  and  the  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  Indiana,  and  s.  Wisconsin. 
The  E.  side  of  Florida  is  well  dotted  with 
shell- heaps. 

Inclosures  include  some  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  monuments 
of  the  United  States.  In  form  they  are 
circular,  square,  ob- 
long, octagonal,  or 
irregular.  Those 
which  approach 
regularity  in  figure 
are  either  circular, 
square,  or  octag- 
onal, and  with  few 
exceptions  are 
found  in  Ohio  and 
the  adjoining  por- 
tions of  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  and  West  Virginia.  These 
works  vary  in  size  from  an  area  of 
less    than    an    acre    to    that    of    more 


MOUND    WITH    MOAt  AND    ENCiRC- 

wctT    Virginia; 
(tmoiia«) 


LINO      WALL, 


DIAM.   100  FT. 


Oolong  Inclosure  with  moat;  west  Virginia;  Length  ?87  rr. 
< Thomas) 

than  100  acres.  Rome  are  exceedingly 
interesting  because  of  the  near  approach 
they  make  to  true  geometrical  fagures. 
The  diameters  of  the  circle  in  one  or  two 


instances  vary  less  than  10  ft  in  1,000  ft, 
and  the  corners  of  the  square  in  one  or 
two  other  examples  vary  less  than  one 
degree  from  90°. 

In  s.  E.  Missouri  and  in  one  or  two 
other  sections  the  inclosures  have  scat- 
tered through  them  small  earthen  circles 
marking  the  sites  of  circular  dwellings. 
There  are  indications  that  some  at  least 
of  the  Ohio  inclosures  contained  similar 
circles  which  were  obliterated  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

Another  important  class  of  ancient 
monuments  are  the  refuse  or  shell  heaps 
found  along  tidewater  and  at  a  few 
points  on  tne  banks  of  inland  streams 
and  lakes,  and  the  mound-like  heaps 
which  cover  the  ruined  pueblo  dwell- 
ings of  the  S.  W.  Many  hundreds  of  the 
mounds  and  many  of  the  refuse  heaps 
have  been  opened  and  their  contents  ex- 
amined. Although  one  or  two  artifacts, 
especially  certain  copper  plates  with 
stamped  figures,  have  been  discovered 
which  are  difficult  to  account  for,  the 
contents  otherwise  present  nothine  incon- 
sistent with  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
the  works  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited 
these  regions  prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
whites.  It  has  been  contended  that  many 
of  the  artifacts  found  in  the  mounds  indi- 
cate a  higher  degree  of  culture  than  that 
reached  by  the  later  Indians  of  the  mound 
area.  After  excluding  those  derived  from 
the  whites  or  otherwise  introduced,  this 
is  found  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it  appears 
from  the  evidence  that  the  historic  In- 
dians could  and  did  make  articles  similar 
in  type  and  equal  in  finish  to  those  of  the 
mounds.  Some  of  the  articles  found  show 
contact  with  Europeans,  and  hence  indi- 
cate that  the  mounds  in  which  they  w^ere 
discovered  are  comparatively  modem. 
Notwithstanding  these  facts  and  many 
others  tending  to  the  same  conclusion,  ft 
was  maintained  by  the  majority  of  writ- 
ers on  American  archeology,  until  very 
recently,  that  the  builders  of  the  mounifs 
of  the  Mississippi  basin  and  the  Gulf  states 
were  a  specific  people  of  higher  culture 
than  the  Indians  found  inhabiting  this  re- 
gion ;  that  they  were  overrun  by  incoming 
Indian  hordes'and  finally  became  extinct^ 
leaving  the  monuments  as  the  only  evi- 
dence of  their  former  existence.  Other 
writers  suppose  that  they  were  Mexicans 
(Aztec)  who  were  driven  s.  into  Mexico, 
while  others  concluded  that  they  were 
driven  into  the  Gulf  states  and  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  that 
section.  The  more  careful  exploration 
of  the  mounds  in  recent  years,  and  the 
more  thorough  study  of  the  data  bearing 
on  the  subject,  have  shown  these  opinions 
to  be  erroneous.  The  articles  found  in  the 
mounds  and  the  character  of  the  varioaa 
monuments  indicate  a  culture  stage  much 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  more  advanced 
tribes  found  inhabiting  this  region  at  the 
advent  of  the  whites.  Moreover,  Euro- 
pean articles  found  in  mounds,  and  the 
statements  by  early  chroniclers,  as  those  of 
De  Soto's  expedition,  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  some  of  these  structures  were 
erected  b\'  the  Indians  in  post-Columbian 
times.  The  conclusion,  reached  chiefly 
through  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  and  now  gener- 
ally accepted,  is  that  the  mound  builders 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  found 
inhabiting  the  same  region  by  the  first 
European  explorers.  The  dearth  of 
mounds  east  of  the  Allegheny  mts.,  n.  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  seems  to 
mark  the  mountainrange  along  this  stretch 
as  a  prehistoric  boundary  line.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  mound 
builders  did  not  enter  their  territory  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  n.  of  North  Carolina. 
The  few  ancient  structures  in  New  York 
are  now  con- 
ceded to  be  Iro- 
quoian,  but  the 
particular  tribes 
or  groups  to 
which  the  other 
mounds  are  at- 
tributable can 
not  always  be 
stated  with  cer- 
tainty. It  is 
known  that  some 
of  the  tribes  in- 
habiting  the 
Gulf  states  when 
De  Soto  passed 
through  their 
territory  in 
1540-41,  as  the 
Yuchi,  Creeks,  Chickasaw,  and  Natchez, 
were  still  using  and  probably  construct- 
ing mounds,  and  that  the  Quapaw  of 
Arkansas  were  also  using  them.  There 
is  likewise  documentary  evidence  that  the 
** Texas'*  tribe  still  used  mounds  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  when  a  chiefs 
houHe  is  de8cril)ed  as  being  built  on  one 
( Bolton,  inf'n,  1906) .  There  is  also  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  justify  the  conclusion 
that  the  Cherokee  ana  Shawnee  were 
mound  builders.  No  definite  conclusion 
as  to  what  Indians  built  the  Ohio  works 
has  yet  been  readied,  though  it  is  be- 
lieved that  tliey  were  in  f)art  due  to  the 
Cherokee  who  once  inha])ited  eastern 
Ohio.  According  to  Miss  Fletcher,  the 
Winnebago  build  miniature  mounds 
in  the  lodge  during  certain  ceremo- 
nies. 

The  period  during  which  mound  build- 
ing N.  of  Mexico  laste<l  can  not  be  de- 
termined with  certainty.  That  many 
of  the  mounds  were  built  a  century  or 
two  before  the  appearance  of  the  whites 
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is  known  from  the  fact  that  when  first 
'  observed  they  were  covered  with  a  heavy 
forest  growth.  Nothing,  however,  has 
been  found  in  them  to  indicate  great  an- 
tiquity, and  the  present  tendency  among 
archeologists  is  to  assign  them  to  the 
period  subsequent  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

For  the  literature  of  the  mounds  con- 
sult the  bibliography  under  Archeology; 
see  also  Thomas,  (1)  Catalogue  Prehist. 
Works  E.  of  Rocky  Mts.,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1891,  (2)  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  and 
authorities  therein  cited.  See  also  An- 
tiauityj  ArcJieology,  Cahokia  Mounds  Ele- 
phant ^foundf  Etowah  Moundy  FortAncient^ 
FortificationSy  Grave  Creek  Moundy  Nevxirk 
Worksy  Popular  fcUlacieSy  Serpent  Mound, 
Shdl'lieaps.  (c.  t.) 

Honntaixi  Crowf .    A  name  applied  to  the 
Crows  who  hunted  and  roamed  in  the 
mountains  away  from  upper  Missouri  r. 
They  8ei)arated  from  the  River  Crows 
about  1859. 
EssapookooB.—  Hen- 
ry, MS.   vocab..  B. 
A.   £.,   1808   (Siha- 
sapaname).    Moun- 
toin    Orowi.— Pease 
In    Ind.   Aff.    Rep. 
1871.    420,     1872. 
Skoii'ohiat.— 
Giorda,      Kalis- 

Selm  Diet.,  pt.  2, 
1,  1879  (Kalispelm 
name). 

HonntainLake. 
Officially  men- 
tioned as  a  body 
of  800  Indians 
under  the  East- 
ern  Oregon 
(Dalles)  agency 
in  1861.  The 
name  dropped 
out  of  u.*<«  after  1 862,  and  they  have  not  been 
identified.  See  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  220,  1861; 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1863. 

Mountain  Snakes.  A  name  used  by 
Ross  (Fur  Hunters,  i,  250,  1855)  for  some 
of  the  northern  Shoshoni;  otherwise  un- 
identified. 

Mount  Pleasant.  A  former  Yuchi  town 
in  8.  E.  Georgia,  on  Savannah  r.,  probably 
in  Screven  co.,  near  the  mouth  of  Brier  cr. 
Mourning.  Mourning  customs  vary  in 
different  tribes,  but  there  are  certain 
mcxies  of  expressing  sorrow  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in- 
deed to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  wailing, 
discarding  personal  ornament.^,  wearing 
di.sordere<l  garments,  putting  clay  on  the 
head  and  sometimes  on  the  joints  of  the 
arms  and  legs,  and  the  sacrifice  of  prop- 
er^. Other  practices  are  widespread,  as 
shedding  one's  blood  by  gushing  the  arms 
or  legs,  cutting  off  joints  of  the  fingers, 
un])niiding  the  hair,  cutting  off  locks 
and  throwing  them  on  the  dead  or  into 
the   grave,  and   blackening  tl##^@r 
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body.  These  signs  of  mourning  are  gen- 
erally made  immediately  at  the  death,  and 
are  renewed  at  the  burial  and  again  when 
the  mourning  feast  takes  place. 

In  some  tribes  it  is  customary  when 
anyone  dies  for  a  priest  or  other  respected 
person  to  stand  outside  the  dwellmg  in 
which  the  deceased  lies  and,  with  hand 
uplifted,  proclaim  in  a  loud  voice  to  the 
spirits  of  the  kindred  that  their  kinsman 
has  started  on  his  way  to  join  them; 
meanwhile  swift  runners  speed  through 
the  tribe,  spreading  the  news  of  the  death 
among  the  living. 

More  or  less  ceremony  usually  attends 
the  preparation  of  the  body  for  burial. 
Among  the  Hopi  wailing  takes  place  dur- 
ing the  washing  of  the  body.  In  some 
tribes  the  characteristic  tribal  moccasin 
must  be  put  on  the  feet  of  the  dead  by  a 
member  of  a  certain  clan,  in  order  that 
the  kindred  may  be  safely  reached.  In 
others  the  face  must  be  ceremonially 
painted  for  the  journey  and  the  best 
clothing  put  on,  so  that  the  dead  may  go 
forth  properly  attired  and  honored .  Per- 
sonal belongings  are  placed  with  the 
corpse.  On  the  N.  W.  coast,  after  the 
body  has  been  arrayed  it  is  propped  up 
at  the  rear  of  the  house  and  surrounded 
by  the  property,  and  the  relatives  and 
mourners  pass  by  the  remains  in  token  of 
respect.  The  conventional  sign  of  mourn- 
ing among  the  Salish,  according  to  Ilill- 
Tout,  is  the  severing  of  the  hair  of  the 
surviving  relatives,  who  dispose  of  it  in 
various  ways  accoixiing  to  the  tribe — by 
burning  it  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  sorcerer;  by  burying  it  where 
vegetation  is  dense,  thus  insuring  long 
life  and  strength;  by  putting  it  away  for 
final  burial  at  their  own  death;  by  cast- 
ing it  into  running  water,  and  by  fastening 
it  to  the  branches  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
red-fir  tree.  Among  the  Hopi  wailing  is 
confined  to  the  day  of  the  death  and  to 
anniversaries  of  that  event.  When  a 
number  die  from  an  epidemic  a  date  is 
oflBcially  fixed  for  the  mourning  anniver- 
sary, and  this  is  kept  even  when  it  inter- 
cepts a  festival  or  other  rite.  Professional 
mourners  are  employed  among  the  Zufii, 
Hopi,  Mohave,  and  neighboring  tribes. 
The  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  a 
death  is  common.  Among  some  tribes  it 
is  observed  with  great  ceremony;  in  all 
cases  the  guests  are  serx'ed  with  /ood,  and 

fifts  are  made  to  them  in  honor  of  the 
ead.  There  are  differences  observed  in 
mourning  for  a  man  or  a  woman  and  for 
an  adult  or  a  child.  Among  the  Dakota 
the  widow  passed  around  the  circle  of  the 
tribe,  each  circuit  standing  for  a  promise 
to  remain  single  during  a  year.  The  gen- 
eral sign  of  widowhood  is  loosening  the 
hair  and  cutting  it  short  in  a  line  with  the 
ears.     It  was  the  wife's  duty  to  light  a 


fire  for  four  nights  on  her  husband's 
^  grave  and  wat(;h  that  it  did  not  die  out 
before  dawn.  She  had  to  wail  at  sunrise 
and  sunset,  eat  little,  and  remain  more  or 
less  secluded.  The  length  of  her  seclusion 
varied  in  different  trib^  from  a  few  weeks 
or  months  to  two  years.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  relatives  of  her  former 
husband  brought  her  gifts  and  bade  her 
return  to  her  former  pleasures.  She  was 
then  free  to  marry  again.  In  some  tribes 
wives,  sjaves,  or  horses  and  dogs  were 
formerly  slain  at  the  death  of  a  man,  for 
it  was  the  general  belief  that  relations  of 
all  kinds  wnich  were  maintained  on  earth 
would  continue  in  the  dwelling  place  of 
spirits. 

It  was  usual  for  the  tribe  to  abstain 
from  festivities  when  a  death  occurred  in 
the  community.  The  various  societies 
omitted  their  meetings,  and  general  si- 
lence was  observed.  In  some  tribes  all 
the  i)eople  wailed  at  simrise  and  sunset. 
Where  these  general  observances  of  sor- 
row were  the  custom,  the  mourners  were 
visited  by  the  leading  men  a  few  days  af- 
ter death,  when  the  pipe  was  offered,  and 
after  smoking,  the  family  of  the  deceased 
gave  a  feast,  a  signal  for  the  tribe  to  re- 
sume its  wonted  pleasures. 

The  black  paint  that  was  put  upon 
men,  women,  and  children  of  some  tnbes 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  might  not  be  washed 
off,  but  must  be  worn  until  it  disappeared 
by  some  other  means.  The  announcement 
of  the  mourning  feast  was  generally  made 
in  a  fonnal  way  at  the  close  of  the  burial 
ceremony.  Among  most  of  the  Plains 
tribes  black  paint  was  a  sign  of  victory 
and  mourners  refrained  entirely  from 
paint  or  other  adornment. 

The  customs  of  mourning  seem  to  have 
a  twofold  aspect— one  relating  to  the  spirit 
of  the  deceased,  the  other  to  the  surviv- 
ing relatives  and  friends.  This  dual 
character  is  clearly  revealed  in  a  custom 
that  obtained  among  the  Omaha  and  cog- 
nate tribes:  On  the  death  of  a  man  or  a 
woman  who  was  respected  in  the  com- 
munity, the  young  men,  friends  of  the 
deceat^ed,  met  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  lodge  of  the  dead  and  made  two  inci- 
sions in  their  left  arms  so  as  to  leave  a 
loop  of  skin.    Through    this  loop  was 

f)assed  a  small  willow  twig,  with  leaves 
eft  on  one  end;  then,  with  their  blood 
dripping  upon  the  willow  leaves,  holdine 
a  willow  stem  in  each  hand,  they  walked 
in  single  file  to  the  lodge,  and,  standing 
abreast  in  a  long  line,  they  sang  there  the 
tribal  song  to  the  dead,  beating  the  wil- 
low stems  together  to  the  rhythm  of  the 
song.  At  the  sound  of  the  music,  a  near 
relative  came  forth  from  the  lodge  and, 
beginning  at  one  end  of  the  line,  pulled 
out  the  blowl-stained  twigs  from  the  left 
arm  of  each  singer,  and  laid  a  hand  on 
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his  head  in  token  of  thanks  for  the  sym- 
pathy shown.  The  song  continued  until 
the  last  twig  was  thrown  to  the  ground. 
The  music  of  the  song  was  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  bloody  spectacle.  It  was  a 
blithe  major  melodv  with  no  words,  but 
only  breathing  vocables  to  float  the  voice. 
According  to  the  Indian  explanation  the 
song  was  addressed  to  the  spirit,  bid- 
ding it  go  gladly  on  its  way;  the  blood 
shed  was  the  tribute  of  sorrow — grief  for 
the  loss  of  a  friend  and  sympathy  for  the 
mourners.  The  same  idea  underlies  the 
Omaha  custom  of  ceasing  the  loud  wail  at 
the  close  of  the  burial  ceremonies  lest  the 
sound  make  it  harder  for  the  spirit  who 
must  go  to  leave  behind  its  earthly  kin- 
dred.  See  Mortuary  customs,    (a.  c.  f.) 

Hoiui  (3/bw«,  *  moose').  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa,  q.  v. 

Mons.— Gatschet,  Chippewa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 
Moni.— Wm.  Jones,  inrn,  1906.  mooiu.— Tanner. 
Narrative,  814,  1830.  Moii».— Warren  (1862)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  46, 1885. 

Hoiuionee  ( Mo^soiUf  *  moose ' ) .  A  phra- 
try  of  the  Cnippewa  {q,  v.).  The  Mous 
(Moose)  gens  is  one  of  its  leading  gentes, 
as  is  also  the  Waubishashe  (Marten). 
Warren  calls  the  phratry  the  Waubishaslie 
group.  ( J.  M. ) 

Gent  de  OrinuO.— Dobbe,  Hudson  Bay,  33,  1744 
(same  7).  Monaone.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  44,  188=)  jmisprint?).  M6»»one.— Wm. 
Jones,  infn,  1906.  Konaoni.— Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay, 
33,  1744  (.same?).  MoMmiqoe.— Ibid,  (same?) 
Moiu-o-neeg.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  60,  1885.. 

Movai.  A  former  Nevome  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Santa  Marfa, 
founded  in  1622;  situated  on  one  of  the 
s.  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  28° 
10^  Ion.  109°  1(K,  Sonora,  Mexico; 
pop.  308  in  1678,  and  90  in  1730.  Its 
inhabitants,  known  as  Mova,  or  Moba, 
from  the  name  of  their  settlement,  prob- 
ably spoke  a  dialect  differing  slightly 
from  Isevome  proper.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Oonoepoion     Mobas.— Sonora     Materiales     (1730) 


quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  l,  614, 1884. 
Moba». —Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
III.  361, 1857.     Mova*.— Rudo   Ensayo  {ca.  1762), 


Hovwiats  ( Mo-invi^-ats) .  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  liA-ing  iiu^.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  57 
in  1873. 

Mo-vwi'-ata.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 
1874.— Mowi'aU.— Gatschet  in  WheelerSurv.  Rep., 
VII,  410, 1879. 

Mowhawa  (MahwdwCf  *wolf.*)  A  gens 
of  the  Miami,  q.  v. 

Ka^'hwaw*.— Wm.  Jones,  Infn,  1906.  Mo- 
wha'-wa.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877. 

Mowhawistonk  {MdhwarvUoxviXg^  *they 
go  by  the  name  of  the  wolf.' — W.  J.). 
A  gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  See  Sauk, 
]U'hwawiidw«ff.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Mo- 
whft-wia'-ao-ok.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 1877. 

Mowkowk.    See  Mocuck. 

MoziiB.  A  chief  of  the  Abnaki,  called 
also  Agamagus,  the  first  signer  of  the 
treaty  of  1699,  and  seemingly  tne  successor 
of  Madokawando  (Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am., 


294,  1880).  He  signed  also  the  treaty 
with  Gov.  Dudley  in  1702,  but  a  year 
afterward  unsuccessfully  besieged  the 
English  fort  at  Casco,  Me.  He  treated 
with  the  English  in  1713,  and  again  in 
1717.  It  was  he  who  in  1689  captured 
Pemaquid  from  the  English,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Moyawanoe.  A  tribe  living  in  1608  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Potomac,  about  Prince 
George  co. ,  Md.  Their  principal  village, 
of  the  same  name,  was  about  Broad  cr. 
They  numbered  about  400,  but  their 
name  drops  from  history  at  an  early  date. 
They  were  probably  a  division  of  the 
later  CJonoy. 

Moyaones.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  86,  repr.  1819. 
Moyaonees.— Bozman,  Md..  i.  119,  1837.  Moya- 
i.— Simons  In  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  177,  repr. 


1819.  Moyaoag.— Ibid.,  map.  moyawanoe.— Ibid., 
118.  Moyoonea.  — Strachey  ( co.  1612) ,  Va. ,  38, 1M9. 
Moyowahooi.- Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  ii,  168,  1829. 
Moyowanoe.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  139, 1837. 

Moytoy.  A  Cherokee  chief  of  Tellico, 
Tenn.,  who  became  the  so-called  **  em- 
peror** of  the  seven  chief  Cherokee 
towns.  Sir  Alexander  Cuming,  desirous 
of  enlisting  the  Cherokee  in  the  British 
interest,  decided  to  place  in  control  a 
chief  of  his  own  selection.  Moytoy  was 
chosen,  the  Indians  were  induced  to  ac- 
cept him,  giving  him  the  title  of  em- 
peror; and,  to  carry  out  the  program,  all 
the  Indians,  including  their  new  sover- 
eign, pledged  themselves  on  bended  knees 
to  be  the  faithful  subjects  of  King  George. 
On  the  next  day,  April  4,  1730,  "the 
crown  was  brought  from  (ireat  Tennessee, 
which,  with  five  eagle- tails  and  four  scalj^ 
of  their  enemies,  >ioytoy  presented  to  Sir 
Alexander,  empowering  him  to  lay  the 
same  at  His  Majesty's  feet."  Neverthe- 
less, Moytoy  afterward  became  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  whites,  several  of  whom  he 
killed  without  provocation  at  Sitico, 
Tenn.  See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
pt.  1, 1900. 

If  oieemlek.  A  problematic  people  who, 
according  to  Lahontan,  dwelt  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  w.  Dakota  or  Wyoming, 
in  1700.  They  wore  beards,  were 
clothed  like  the  whites,  had  copper  axes, 
and  lived  on  a  river  which  emptied  into 
a  large  salt  lake. 

Moaeem-lek.— Vaugondy,  map,  1778.  Mosam- 
leek».—Feather8tonhaugh.  Canoe  Voy.,  i,  280, 1847. 
Mosoemleck.— Lahontan,  New  Vov.,  I,  126,  1703. 
MoM«mlek.— Ibid.,  119.  Mozeenlek.— Barcia,  En- 
sayo, 297,  1723.  Mozemleki.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  11,  920,  1705. 

Hrikiah.  The  eldest  son  of  Canonicus, 
the  celebrated  Narraganset  chief;  known 
also  as  Mexam,  Mixam,  Mixanno,  and 
Meika.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1647  he  was  made  chief  sachem  of  the 
tribe.  He  married  a  sister  of  Ninigret, 
who  was  the  noted  Quaiapen,  called  also 
Old  Queen,  Sunk  Squaw,  and  Magnus 
(q.  V. ).  Mriksah  was  one  of  the  sachems 
to  whom  the  English  commissioners  at 
Boston  sent  interrogations  regardwfif^tb^ir 

igitized  by  ^ 
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connection  with  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
He  was  in  close  relations  with  Ninigret 
in  his  movements.  (c.  t.  ) 

Miepafe    (MUlApishiy     *big     lynx.* — 
W.  J. ).    A  gens  of  the  Shawnee,  q.  v. 
Mdthipeshi.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n.  1906.    M'-M'-pa- 
■e.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877.    Panther.— Ibid. 

Muanbisiek.  Mentioned  in  a  letter  sent 
by  the  Abnaki  to  the  governor  of  New 
England  in  1721  as  one  of  the  divisions  of 
their  tribe.    Not  identified. 

Hnayii.  The  Yaudanchi  name  of  a 
village  site  on  Tule  r.,  Cal.;  also  known 
as  Chesheshim.  It  is  not  the  name  of  a 
tribe,  as  stated  by  Powers. 
OhMheahim.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1903.  lUi- 
ai'-n.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Elhnol..  in,  370, 
1877.    Muayu.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1906. 

If  uokalat  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Mucha- 
lat  arm  of  Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.;  pop.  62  in  1906.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  is  Cheshish. 
Matoh-oUto.— Mayne.  Brit.  Ck)l.,  261, 1862.  Matoh- 
itl-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884, 186. 1885.  KohaUts.— 
Armstrong,  Oregon,  136,  1857.  Mich-la-it*.— Jew- 
itt,  Narr.,  36, 1849.  Mo'tolath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  Muchalaht,— Bnt, 
Col.  map,  1872.  MnoUaht.— Sproat,  Say.  Life,  308, 
1868. 

Hnckawii.  A  name  of  the  whippoor- 
will.  Wordsworth  has  the  *'  melancholy 
mtickavris^*  in  his  poem  The  Excursion. 
Carver  (Travels,  468,  1778)  writes,  '*the 
whipperwill,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
Indians,  the  muckawisa.^*  This  onoma- 
topoeic word  is  probably  of  Algonquian 
origin.  It  occurs  as  muckkowneesce  in 
Stiles'  Pequot  vocabulary  of  1762  (Trum- 
bull, Natick  Diet.,  Bull.  25,  B.  A.  E., 
1903).  (A.  p.  c.) 

Muertof  (Span. :  El  Pueblo  de  los  Muer- 
tos,  *the  village  of  the  dead').  A  group 
of  prehistoric  ruined  pueblos  9  m.  s.  e.  of 
Tempe,  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  Ariz. — 
Gushing  in  Compte-rendulntemat.  Cong. 
Am.,  VII,  162,  1892. 

Lot  Muertant.— -Cushing,  ibid.,  168  (referring  to 
the  former  inliabitants) . 

Hugg.  An  Arosaguntacook  chief  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  con- 
spicuous in  the  war  beginning  in  1675, 
into  which  he  was  drawn  by  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  received  from  the  English.  With 
about  100  warriors  he  made  an  assault, 
Oct.  12,  1676,  on  Black  Point,  now  Scar- 
boro,  Me.,  where  the  settlers  had  pithered 
for  protect  ion.  While  the  oflScer  in  charge 
of  the  garrison  was  parleying  with  Mugg, 
the  whites  managed  to  escape,  only  a  few 
of  the  officers'  servants  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians  when  the  fort  was 
captured;  these  were  kindly  treated. 
Mugg  became  embittered  toward  the  Eng- 
lish when  on  coming  in  behalf  of  his  own 
and  other  Indians  to  treat  for  peace  he 
was  seized  and  taken  a  prisoner  to  Boston, 
although  soon  released.  He  was  killed 
at  Black  Point,  May,  16,  1677,  the  place 
he  captured  the  preceding  year.  (c.  t.  ) 

Mngu.  A  former  populous  Chumashan 
village,  stated  by  Indians  to  have  been 


on  the  seacoast  near  Pt  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  and  placed  by  Taylor  on  Guad- 
alasca  ranch,  near  the  point. 
Muga.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857;  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
24,  1868.  Mn-w^— Henfihaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Hugulaf ha.  A  former  tribe,  related  to 
the  Choctaw,  living  on  the  w.  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  64  leagues  from  the  sea, 
in  a  village  with  the  Bayogoula,  whose 
language  tney  spoke.  They  are  said  vari- 
ously to  have  been  the  tribe  called  Quini- 
pissa  by  La  Salle  and  Tonti,  and  encoun- 
tered by  them  some  distance  lower  down 
the  river,  or  to  have  received  the  rem- 
nants of  that  tribe  reduced  by  disease. 
At  all  events  their  chief  was  chief  over 
the  Quinipissa  when  La  Salle  and  Tonti 
encountered  them.  In  January  or  Feb- 
ruary, 1700,  the  Bayogoula  attacked  the 
Mug'ulasha  and  killed  nearly  all  of  them. 
The  name  has  a  generic  signification, 
*  opposite  people ' — Imuklasha  in  Choc- 
taw—and  was  applied  to  other  tribes,  as 
Muklassa  among  the  Creeks  and  West 
Imongolasha  on  Chickasawhay  r.,  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
various  bodies  one  from  another.  Among 
the  Choctaw  it  usually  refers  to  people 
of  the  opposite  phratry  from  that  to  which 
the  speaker  belongs.  See  Imongolasha, 
MnJdassa.  (a.  s.  q.    j.  r.  s.) 

Moflothah  town.— H.  R.  Doc.  15,  27th Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  5,  1841.  Mogoluahaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  877. 
1847.  Mogbulaehu.-^uvole  (1699)  in  Manrry, 
D^.,  IV,  4^,  455, 1880.  Moiig(niUtohaa.-McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1858.  Monsoa- 
laoha.— La  Harpe  (1723)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.. 

III,  17,  1851.  Koiifoulatohes.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
ix.  1848.  MoofolaohM.— Coxe,  Carolana,  7, 1741. 
Mougoulaohat.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D4c., 

IV,  113, 119, 124, 1880. 

Hngwump.  Norton  (Political  Ameri- 
canisms, 74,  1890)  defines  this  word  as 
*'an  Independent  Republican;  one  who 
sets  himself  up  to  be  oetter  than  his  fel- 
lows; a  Pharisee.*'  Since  then  the  term 
has  come  to  mean  an  Independent,  who, 
feeling  he  can  no  longer  support  the  policy 
of  his  party,  leaves  it  temporarily  or  joins 
the  opposite  party  as  a  protest.  The 
term  was  applied  to  the  Independent  Re- 
publicans who  bolted  the  nomination  of 
Blaine  in  1884,  and  it  at  once  gained  popu- 
lar favor.  The  earlier  history  of  the  term 
is  doubtful,  though  it  seems  to  have  been 
for  some  time  previous  in  local  use  in 
parts  of  New  England  to  designate  a  per- 
son who  makes  great  pretensions  but 
whose  character,  ability,  or  resources  are 
not  equal  to  them.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algon- 
quian, being,  as  Trumbull  pointed  out, 
the  word  muhjuomp,  by  which  Eliot 
in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  (Gen., 
xxxvi,  40-43;  Matt,  vi,  21,  etc.)  renders 
such  terms  as  duke,  lord,  chief,  captain, 
leader,  great  man.  The  components  of 
the  word  are  moqki  *  jp-eat ',  -omp  *man.* 
In  newspaper  and  political  writings  mug- 
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vmrnp  has  given  rise  to  mugwumpery, 
mugwumpiaD,  mugwumpism.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

If  nhhowekaken  (Mtth''h<HW€-kc/'ken,  *  old 
shin').  A  subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V.).— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

MohkarmliiikBe  {Afuhrkarm-huk-sey  'red 
face').  A  subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  v.). —Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

If nhkrenthame  ( Muh-kreni-har^'ney  *root 
digger* ).  A  subdivision  of  the  Delawares 
(q.  V.).— Morgan,  Anc.  Sex;.,  172,  1877. 

Maingpe.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

If  ninyawn.  The  Porcupine  clan  of  the 
Hopi,  q.  V. 

Mn-i-nyan  wim-wi.— Fewkee  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII.  405.  18»4.  Muiy&wn  wiatHL— Fewkes  in  mh 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584,  1900.  Mim-Ta'u-wo.— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  89, 1891. 

Huiva.  A  Sobaipuri  rancheria  in  1697, 
about  which  date  it  was  visited  by  Father 
Kino.  Situated  on  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
probably  near  the  mouth  of  Arivaipa  cr., 

Mnihibay.— De  I'Isle.  map  Am..  1703.  Muiva.— 
Kino  (16»7)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a.,  i,  280, 1856. 

Hnk  (Amiky  'beaver').  A  gens  of  the 
Potawatomi,  q.  v. 

Ami'k.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Muk.— Moi^an, 
Anc.  Soc.,  167. 1877. 

Hukanti.  A  band  or  village  of  the 
Molala  formerly  on  the  w.  slope  of  the 
Cascade  mts.,  Oreg.  It  is  not  definitely 
located.  (a  s.  o.) 

Hukehiath.  A  sept  of  the  Toquart,  a 
Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  32,  1890. 

Hnklasalgi  {Muxldsalgi^  'people  of 
Muklassa  town').  An  extinct  Creek 
clan. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  156, 
1884.  * 

Mnklafsa.  Formerly  a  small  Upper 
Creek  town,  a  mile  below  Sawanogi  and 
on  the  same  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in 
Montgomery  co.,  Ala.  Its  inhabitants 
were  of  the  Alibamu  tribe  or  division. 
Cf.  Mugulasha, 

'  •      li  Town.— Adair,  Am.  Ind..  277,  1776. 
r.— Robin,  Voy.,  li,  map,  1807.     Mm- 
u— Bartram,  Trav.,  i,  map,  1799.    Mooalauu— 
Aleedo,  Die.   Geog..  m,  220.  1788.    Mooklansa.— 

Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ll,  267,  1861.    Mooklaasaii 

Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aflf.,  i, 
864.  1832  (misprint).  Mook-lau-Bau.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  86,  1848.  MuoolaaM.— Bartram, 
Travels,  446,  1791.  Muokeleses.— Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribej*,  v,  262, 1865. 

Muka^uk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Makak.    See  Mocuck. 

Halamchapa  (Mong  pond  by  the  trees' ). 
A  former  Nishmam  \illage  in  the  valley 
of  Bear  r.,  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
MooUmohapa. — Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 
1874.— Mulam'-oha-pa.~Po were  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  816, 1877. 

MalatOB.  One  of  the  tribes  of  w.  Texas, 
some  of  whose  people  were  baptized  at 


th^  mission  of  San  Jos^  y  San  Miguel  de 
Aeuayo  in  1784-85,  together  with  people  of 
other  tribes  called  Gincape,  Salaphueme, 
and  Tanaicapeme  ( MS.  Baptismal  records, 
1784-85,  partidos  901-926).    (h.  b.  b.) 

Mulatto  Oirlf*  Town.  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  8.  of  Cuscowilla  lake,  probably 
in  Alachua  co.,  n.  Fla. — Bell  in  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307, 1822. 

If  alohatna.  A  settlement  of  180  Eskimo 
on  Mulchatna  r.,  a  branch  of  Nushagak  r., 
Alaska. 

Malohatna.  —  PetroiT,  Rep.  on  Alaska.  48.  1881. 
Molohatna.— Petroff  In  10th  Censtis.  Alaslui,  17, 
1884.   Mulohatna.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Mailers.  Flattish  stones  employed  by 
the  native  tribes  for  crushing  and  pulver- 
izing food  substances  on  a  metate  (q.  v. )  or 
other  flat  surface;  sometimes  called  manOf 
the  Spanish  for  'hand.*  They  were  in  very 
general  use,  especially  among  the  agri- 
cultural tribes,  and  in  both  form  and  use 
grade  imperceptibly  into  the  pestle.  They 
may  be  merely  natural  bowlders  of  shape 
suited  to  the  purpose,  or  they  may  have 
been  modified  bv  use  into  artificial  form 
or  designedly  shaped  by  pecking  and 
grinding  according  to  the  lancy  of  the 
owner.  In  the  Pueblo  country  mullers 
are  usually  oblong  slabs  of  lava  or  other 
suitable  stone,  flat  on  the  undersurface 
and  slightly  convex  in  outline  and  supe- 
rior surface,  and  of  A  size  to  be  conven- 
iently held  in  the  hand.  In  some  sections, 
as  in  the  Pacific  states  and  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  they  are  frequently  flattish 
or  cheese-shaped  cylinders  or  disks, 
smooth  on  the  underside  and  somewhat 
roughened  above.  They  are  sometimes 
pitted  on  one  or  both  surfaces,  indicating 
a  secondary  use,  perhaps  for  cracking  nuts. 
Others  show  battering,  as  if  subjected  to 
rough  usage  as  hammers.  The  term 
muller  is  properly  applied  only  to  grind- 
ers having  a  nat  undersurface  and  snaped 
to  be  held  under  the  hand;  the  p^le 
has  a  flat  or  rounded  undersurface  and 
is  shaped  to  be  held  in  the  hand  in  an 
upright  position.  See  Metates,  Mortars^ 
Pestlfs,  and  consult  the  authorities  there- 
under cited.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Mallinoie.    See  Maninose. 

Mallak.  A  former  Kusan  village  or 
tribe  on  the  n.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Co- 
quille  r.,  on  the  coast  of  Oregon.  It  was 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Ran- 
dolph. (L.  p.) 
Ooquille.— Abbott,  MS.  Coqnille  Census,  B.  A.  E., 
1858.  Bel]nash.~Huntington  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep. 
1867, 62, 1868.  Belwashet.  —Ind.  AfT.  Rep. ,  470, 1865. 
Lower  Ooqnille.— Dorsey,  MftllQk  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  MfliaiUL-Ibld.  (native  name).  Htdl- 
mllc'-ci.— Dorsey,  Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(so  called  by  Tututni,  etc.).  Tal-huah-to-ny.— 
Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  Censna,  B.  A.  £.,  1858. 

MalBhintik  {MuV-dn-dk).  A  former 
Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Oreg.— Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, lU,  229,  1896.  I     r\r\nlt> 
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Multnomah  {Nl^maLnomax,  'down 
river').  A  Chinookan  tribe  or  divisron 
formeriy  living  on  the  upper  end  of  Sau- 
vies  id.,  Multnomah  co.,  Oreg.  In  1806 
they  were  estimated  at  800,  but  by  1835, 
according  to  Parker,  they  were  extinct  as 
a  tribe.  The  term  is  also  used  in  a  broader 
sense  to  include  all  the  tribes  living  on 
or  near  lower  Willamette  r.,  Or^.  See 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  472,  1814. 
Maltnabfth.—Francbdre.  Narr..  Ill,  1854.  lUthla- 
nobet.— Stuart  in  Noov.  Ann.  Voy.,  x.  115,  1821. 
Mathl&nobs.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  368.  1822. 
MoltBomas.— Roes,  Advent..  87,  1849.  Mulkno- 
maiiB.— Ori£.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  iil, 
198, 1905.  Mttltinoma.— Palraer,  Jour,  of  Trav.,  87, 
1847.  Molt-no-mah.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(1806).  IV,  219.  1905.  Multnomia.— Bond  in  H.  R. 
Rep.  830.  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  63, 1842.  He'maLno- 
maz.—Boas,  infn,  1905. 

Humitnpio  (Mum-V-tup-i-Oy  *fi8h  peo- 
ple*). The  Blackfoot  name  of  an  uni- 
dentified tribe. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862. 

Mammachog.    See  Mummychog. 

Mammapacane.  A  tribe  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  which,  according  to 
Strachey,  lived  on  York  r.,  Va.,  about 
1612,  and  numbered  about  850.  Men- 
tioned as  distinct  from  the  Mattaponi  in 
the  same  neighborhood.— Strachey  {ca, 
1616),  Va.,  62,  1849. 

Hummyohog.  The  barred  killifish  ( Fuu- 
dulus  pisculerdm) ;  also  spelled  7nnmma- 
chog.  This  word,  in  use  in  certain  regions 
of  the  N.  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States,  is  corrupted  from  moamitteaii^  in 
the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
which  Roger  Williams  (1643)  define<l  as 
'*a  little  sort  of  fish,  half  as  big  as  sprats, 

glentiful  in  winter.*'  According  to  Trum- 
uU  (Natick  Diet.,  298,  1903)  the  fish 
originally  designatetl  by  this  name  was  the 
smelt,  whence  the  name  was  transferred 
to  the  killifish.  The  Narraganset  word, 
a  plural,  signifies  'they  go  leathered  to- 
gether.' The  word  is  sometimes  abbre- 
viated to  mummy.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Mnmtrak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  (iood  News  bay,  Alaska.  Pop. 
162  in  1880,  and  the  same  in  1890. 
Mumtrahamiut.— Eleventh  Census.  Alaska,  99, 
1893.  Mumtrahamut.— Nelson  m  18th  Rep.  B.  A  E., 
map.  1889.  Mumtraiiainute.— Petroflf  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, A  laska  .17. 1884  Mumtrekhlagamute.— Fetroff, 
Rep.  on  Alaska.  53,  18H1  Mumtrelega.— Baker. 
Geos.Dici  Alaska, %,  1902 

Mumtrelek  ( '  smoke-house ' ) .  A  Kusk- 
wogmiut  E*<kiino  village  on  the  w.  bank 
of  lower  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska.  Pop. 
41  (and  of  the  station  29)  in  1880,  33  in 
1890. 

Mumtrekhlagamiut.  —  Eleventh   Census,  Alaska, 
104. 1893. 

MunceTtown.  A  Munsee  village  in  On- 
tario, N.  w.  of  Brantford,  on  or  near 
Thames  r.  , 

An'ti-ha"*.— J.  N.   B.  Hewitt,  infn,  1887  (Tusca- 
rora  name).    Muno^jrtown.— Common  name. 

Hunchinye  (}iun'tci^-nye^  *  short  black 
bear') .    A  subgens  of  the  Tunanpin  gens 


of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  238,  1897. 

Mandna  {Mondawd,  ^one  that  keeps 
calling  or  sounding  [through  the  night V : 
a  word  usfed  for  the  whippoorwill  by  the 
Chippewa  about  Rat  por^ze,  Lake  of  the 
the  Woods. — W.J.).  A  tribe,  or  supposed 
tribe,  which  the  Chippewa  claim  to  have 
exterminated  at  an  earl 3^  period,  with  the 
exception  of  a  remnant  incorporated  into 
their  tribe  and  whose  descendants  con- 
stitute the  Wabezhaze  or  Marten  gens. 
The  statements  in  r^ard  to  them,  if 
identified  with  the  Mantouekof  the  Jesuit 
writers,  are  at  variance,  and  may  relate 
to  two  different  j^roups.  The  Mantooe 
of  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1640  are  located 
apparently  on  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  not  far  w.  01  oault  Ste  Marie,  a 
little  N.  of  the  Noquet.  In  the  Relation 
of  1658  they  appear  to  be  placed  fcirther 
w.  and  associated  with  the  Sioux.  In 
the  Relation  of  1671  apparently  the  same 
people  appear  to  be  situated  under  the 
name  Nantoue,  near  Fox  r.  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Miami  band,  which  once 
resided  in  this  region  with  or  near  the 
Mascoutens.  In  the  tradition  given  by 
Warren  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between 
the  Chippewa  and  this  people  is  indefi- 
nite, but  the  period  assigned  appears  to 
antedate  the  entrance  of  the  people  into 
Wisconsin,  and  thus  Schoolcraft  inter- 
prets it.  The  tradition,  notwithstandin>2^ 
Warren's  assertion  that  it  can  be  con- 
sidered history,  is  so  exaggerated  and 
indefinite  as  to  date  and  locality  as  to 
render  doubtful  the  propriety  of  identi- 
fying the  Mundua  of  the  tradition  with 
the  Mantouek  of  the  Jesuit  writers.  More- 
over, Warren's  tradition  in  r^ard  to  the 
Marten  ^ena  can  not  be  reconciled  with 
tRe  tradition  regarding  the  Mundua  and 
with  what  is  stated  by  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions in  regard  to  the  Mantouek.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Amikwa,  Noquet, 
and  Mundua  or  Mantouek,  respectively 
Beaver,  Bear,  and  Whippoorwill  gentes, 
are  all  names  for  one  and  the  same 
people.  See Amihva,  NoQtiet,  (j.  m.  c.t.) 
kaiitoae.-%Ies.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1868.  Mantoneeks.  — 
Bacquevllle  de  la  Potberie,  Hist.  Am..  11,  81, 1753. 
Mantonek.— Jes.  Rel.  1658, 21, 1858.  Mantooeoueo.— 
Map  of  1671  (?)  in  Wis.  HI«t.  8oe.  Ck)ll.,  iii,  131, 
1856.  Me6adua.~Rainsay  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  83^ 
1850.  Man-diia.~Warren  (1852)  in  MinD.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  v, 50, 1885.  Muadwa,— Schoolcmft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  39,  1855.  Nantoiie'.— Jes.  Rel.  1071,  42. 
1858. 

Hunnawliatteaiig.    See  Menhaden. 

Hanominikaiheeiiliii^  ( *  rice-makere ' ) . 
A  Chippewa  division  living  on  St  Croix  r., 
Wis.  Thev  had  villages  at  upper  St 
Croix,  Yellow,  and  Rice  lakes,  and  on 
Snake  r.,  and  others  named  Namakagon 
and  Poke^ma.  They  were  incorporated 
withf" 
FoiUe  I 
1821. 
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Foli-AToin-Bantarft.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  8.,  II,  12,  1814,  Foli-»v©Ua.— 
Ibid. ,  18.  la  FaUorine.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov., 
28,  1806  (mlRprint).  La  FoUovoine.— Ibid.,.30. 
MfnfiminikiJMyfg.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906 
(proper  form).  Xun-o-mia-ik-a-theeah-iig.— War- 
ren (1852)  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  38.  1885. 
Man  o-min-ik-a-the-vg.— Ramsey  In  Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
86,1850.  Rioe  Makers.— Ibid.  StOroiz  Indians.— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  335, 
1885. 

HunBee  {MiTv^unn-inky  *at  the  place 
where  atones  are  eathered  together.' — 
Hewitt).  One  of  the  three  principal  di- 
visions of  the  Belawares,  the  others  being 
the  Unami  and  Unalacbtigo,  from  whom 
their  dialect  differed  so  much  that  they 
have  frequently  been  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe.  According  to  Morgan  they 
have  the  same  three  gentes  as  the  Dela- 
wares  proper,  viz,  Wolf  (Too/»«a/),  Turtle 
(Pokekooungo)^  and  Turkey  (PuUaook), 
Brinton  savs  these  were  totem ic  desi^a- 
tions  for  the  three  geographic  divisions 
of  the  Dela wares  and  had  no  reference  to 
gentes  (see  Delaware),  However  tliis 
may  be,  the  Wolf  has  commonly  been 
regarded  as  the  totem  of  the  Munsee, 
who  have  frequently  been  called  the 
Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawares. 

The  Munsee  originally  occupied  the 
headwaters  of  Delaware  r.  m  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
f  extending  s.  to  Lehigh  r.,  and  also 
held  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson  from 
the  Catskill  mts,  nearly  to  the  New 
Jersey  line.  They  had  the  Mahican  and 
Wappinger  on  the  n.  and  e.,  and  the 
Delawares  on  the  s.  and  s.  e.,  and  were 
regarded  as  the  protecting  barrier  between 
the  latter  tribe  and  the  Iroquois.  Their 
council  village  was  Minisink,  probably  in 
Sussex  CO.,  N.  J.  According  to  Rutten- 
ber  they  were  divided  into  the  Minisink, 
Waoranec,  Warranawonkong,  Mameko- 
ting,  Wawarsink,  and  Catskill,  The  Mini- 
sink  formed  the  principal  division  of  the 
Munsee,  and  the  two  names  have  often 
been  confounded.  The  bands  along  the 
Hudson  were  prominent  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  New  York,  but  as  white  settle- 
ments increased  most  of  them  joined  tlieir 
relatives  on  the  Delaware.  In  1 756  those 
remaining  in  New  York  were  placed  upon 
lands  in  Schoharie  co.  and  were  incor- 
porated with  the  Mohawk.  By  a  fraud- 
ulent treaty,  known  as  the  **  Walking 
Purchase,"  the  main  body  of  the  Munsee 
was  forced  to  remove  from  the  Delaware 
about  the  year  1740,  and  settled  at  Wy- 
alusing  on  the  Susquehanna  on  lands  as- 
signed them  by  the  Iroquois.  Soon  after 
this  they  removed  to  Alleghenv  r.,  Pa., 
where  some  of  them  had  settled  as  early 
as  1724.  The  Moravian  missionaries  had 
already  begun  their  work  among  them 
{see  Mim(niH;  Moravians) ^  and  a  consider- 
able number  under  their  teaching  drew 
off  from  the  tribe  and  became  a  separate 


organization.  The  others  moved  w.  with 
the  Delawares  into  Indiana,  where  most  of 
them  were  incorporated  with  that  tribe, 
while  others  joined  the  Chippewa,  Shaw- 
nee, and  other  tribes,  so  that  the  Munsee 
practically  ceased  to  exist  as  an  organized 
IxKly.  Many  removed  to  Canada  and  set- 
tled near  their  relatives,  the  Moravian 
Indians. 

On  account  of  the  connection  of  the 
Munsee  with  other  tribes,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  their  numbers  at  any  period. 
In  1765  those  on  the  Sustjuehanna  were 
about  750.  In  1843  those  in  the  United 
States  were  chiefly  with  the  Delawares  in 
Kansas,  and  numbered  about  200,  while 
others  were  with  the  Shawnee  and  Stock- 
bridges,  besides  those  in  Canada.  In 
1885  the  only  Munsee  officially  recognized 
in  the  United  States  were  living  with  a 
band  of  Chippewa  in  Franklin  co.,  Kans., 
both  together  numl)ering  only  72.  The 
two  bands  were  united  in  1859,  and  oth- 
ers are  incorporated  with  the  Cherokee 
in  Indian  Ter.,  having  joined  them 
about  1868.  These  Munsee  were  more 
commonly  known  in  recent  years  as 
** Christians."  In  Canada  the  band  of 
Munsee  settled  with  the  Chippewa  on 
Thames  r.,  in  Caradoc  tp.,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Ontario,  numbered  119  in  1886, 
while  the  Moravians,  who  are  main- 
ly Munsee,  living  near  them  in  Oxford 
township,  Kent  co.,   numbered    275  in 

1884.  According  to  the  Canadian  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  for  1906,  the  Moravians  of  the 
Thames  numbered  348  persons,  and  the 
**Mun8ees  of  the  Thames"  numbered 
118.  There  are  also  a  few  with  the 
Stockbridges  at  Green  Bay  agency.  Wis. 

The  Munsee  have  been  parties'  to  the 
following  treaties  with  the  United  Stat(>s: 
Treaty  of  Fort  Industry.  O.,  July  4,  1805, 
with  the  Ottawa,  Wyandot,  and  other 
tribes.  Appendix  to  the  Menominee 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  Oct.  27,  1832,  by  the  Stoi^k- 
bridges,  Munsee,  Brothertons,  and  others. 
Treaty  of  Stock  bridge,  Wis.,  Sept  3, 1839, 
by  Stockbridges  and  Munsee.  Treaty  of 
Stockbridge,  Wis.,  Feb.  5,  1856,  amend- 
ing treaty  of  Sept.  3,  1839.  Trt^aty  at 
Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Kans.,  July  16, 
1859,  in  connection  'with  certain  Chip- 

gewa.  (j.  M. ) 

umenthi— Gatschet.  Shawnee  M.S.,  B.  A.  E.  1882 
(Shawnee  name:  pi.  Humenthlgi,  from  mhiethi, 
•Island*).  Mantua*.— Authority  of  1840quote<l  by 
Jones.  OJebway  Inds..  121,  1861.  Kinoeea.— Win- 
field,  Hudson  Co.,  8, 1874.  minoi.— Moraran,  League 
Iroq.,  map.  1851.  MiniMi.— Barton.  New  Views, 
app.,  2,  1798.  Minseyg.—Hecke welder  In  Trans. 
Am.  Philos.  Soo,.  n.  a.,  iv,  368. 1834.  Minumini.— 
Wftlam  Olum  ( 1833)  in  Brinton   Lenape  Leg.,  214. 

1885.  Minsii.— Sluyve.sant  (1660)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber,  Trilx's  Hudson  R.,  140,  1872.  Monoey.— 
Writerof  1K42  in  Day,  Penn.,  &40. 1843.  Monsayi.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geo!.,  271, 
1831.  Mon»ee».— Barton.  New  Views,  xxvii,  1797. 
Monseyt.— Ft  Johnson  Conference  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
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MUOO — MUSIC   AND   MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  178,  1866.  Moii*i.— Vater, 
Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  3,  367,  1816.  Moiuiet.— German 
Flats  Conference  (1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
viii,  248,  1857.  Konsya.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Mission 
United  Breth.,  pt.  3, 119, 1794.  Moiithe«».— Aupa- 
umut  (1791)  in  Brlnton,  Lenape  Leg.,  46, 1885. 
Monthert.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  36, 1885.  Mun- 
oeys.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  495, 1856.  Mun- 
oies.— Writer  of  1782  in  Butterfield,  Washington- 
Irvine  Corr.,  377, 1882.  Munoy.— Rupp,  West.  Pa., 
178, 1846.  Mimsayi.— Hutchins  (1778)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  714, 1857.  llunsees.— Trader 


il778)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  661,1853. 
lun-iM-wuk.— Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin.,289, 
1871.  Mniues.— Croghan  _il766)  in  Rupp,  West 
Pa.,  app.,  173,  1846.  muasey.— Easton  Con- 
ference (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vir,  286, 
1866.  Mwueyis.— Vater.,  Mith.,  pt.  3,  sec.  3,  367, 
1816.  Munsi.— Barton,  New  Views,  x,  1798.  Mun- 
■iM.— Croghan  (1768)  in  Rupp,  West,  Pa., 
app.,  181, 1846.  Mu]is7.->Smith,  Boquet  Exped., 
89,  1766.  Hunseyt.— Delaware  treaty  (1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  741,  1856  (misprint). 
Ptuksit— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  39, 1885  ( '  Round 
foot',  referring  to  the  Wolf;  the  totemic  designa- 
tion of  the  Munsee).  Took'-aeat.— Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  172.  1878  CWoir,  one  of  the  three  Dela- 
ware gentes;  according  to  Brinton  these  divi- 
sions are  no^  gen  tes).  wemintheew. — Aupaumut 
(1791)  in  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  20, 1886  (Mahican 
name).  Wolf  tribe  of  the  BeUwaret.— The  Mun- 
see have  frequently  been  so  called. 

Muoo.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 

Muoe.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1642)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  186,  1857.  Muoe.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17,  1868. 

If  vpu.  A  populous  Chumashan  village 
stated  by  Indians  to  have  been  at  Santa 
Paula,  Ventura  co.,  Cal.  Mupu  arroyo 
drains  into  the  Saticoy.  See  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  July  24, 1863.     (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

Hurek.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r. , 
Cal.,  12  or  13  ra.  below  the  moutii  of  the 
Trinity. 

Xoor-i-oht.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82d  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  194, 1868.  Moo-ris.— Ibid..  162.  Moral- 
tth.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  138. 
1863.  Morias.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  198, 1853.  Mo-ri-ohs.— Ibid.,  161. 
Mrh.— Powers  in  Overland  Monthly,  viii,  580, 1872. 
Murek.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905.  Mur-ioh».— 
Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

Hnmam.  A  former  Texas  tribe,  numer- 
ous members  of  which  were  baptized  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  18th  century  at  the 
San  Antonio  missions.  One  individual  by 
this  name  was  baptized  in  1707  at  Mission 
San  Francisco  Solano,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
At  San  Antonio  their  baptism  was  first 
recorded  under  **  Baptisms  of  the  Hyer- 
bipiamos  "  (Ervipiames)with  those  of  the 
Ervipiames  destined  for  Mission  San 
Xavier  de  Ndxera,  called  the  '*Hyerbipi- 
amo  suburb"  (1721-26).  The  records 
show  that  in  their  gentile  state  the  Mu- 
ruam  intermarried  with  these  Er\dpiame8, 
who  were  Tonkawan,  and  who  came  from 
Rancherfa  Grande  (q.  v. ).  This  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Muruam  were 
Tonkawan.  A  diflBculty  is  raised,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  at  the  Ervipiame 
suburb  were  also  numerous  Ticmamares, 
some  of  which  tribe  had  been  baptized  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission  and  were 
apparently  natives  of  that  region  ( Records 


of  Mission  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS. ). 
After  1726  the  Muruam  neophytes  were 
incorporated  under  Mission  Valero  (ibid.). 
Their  name  is  most  frequently  found  in 
the  baptismal  books  of  this  mission  be- 
fore the  year  1730,  but  members  of  the 
tribe  were  still  living  there  as  late  as  1775. 
Compare  ifariam«8,  who  may  have  been 
identical.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Moroame.— Baptismal  Records,  op.  cit.  Mora- 
amet. — Ibid.    Muruam.— Ibid.    Muruami. — Ibid. 

MuriibuBi.  The  Bean  clan  of  the  Yoki 
(Rain)  phratry  of  the  Hopi.  See  Patki, 
Mu'r-ri-bu-ii.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 
1891. 

Mas  ('mesquite').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  (properly  gens)  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Huialakan.  A  name,  originally  that  of 
a  captain  or  chief  of  one  of  the  villages  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cloverdale,  Cal.,  applied 
to  all  the  Pomo  living  along  Russian  r. 
from  Preston  south  warn  to  the  vicinity  of 
Geyserville.  (s.  a.  b.) 

Maj-su-ta-ki-ae.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 
32a  Cong. ,  spec,  .sess.,  144, 1H58.  MaealU  Magoons. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  449,  1874.  Mi-tal'-la  Ka- 
gun'.—Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  183, 
1877.    Mu-sal-la-kun'.— Ibid. 

HuBcongai.  A  village  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  in  1616,  probably  belonging  to  the 
Abnaki.  It  seems  to  have  been  near 
Muscongus  id.,  in  Lincoln  co. 
Muikoneus.— Smith  (1624)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
y,  155.  1857.  NuBoonous.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.Coll..  8d  s.,  vi,  107,  1837.  Huacoucua.— 
Smith  (1629) ,  Va.,  ii,  183,  repr.  1819.  Nuakonons.— 
Ibid.,  178.    Huricouous.— Ibid.,  192. 

HuBoupiabit  (*pifion  place').  Men- 
tioned by  Rev.  J.  Cavalleria  (Hist.  San 
Bernardino  Val.,  39,  1902)  as  a  village 
(probably  Serrano)  at  a  place  now  called 
Muscupiabe,  near  San  Bernardino,  s.  CaJ. 

HuBgrove,  Mary.     See  Bosomworth, 

HaBhalatnbbee.  A  Choctaw  chief,  bom 
in  the  last  half  of  the  18th  century.  He 
was  present  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
Dec.,  1824,  as  one  of  the  Choctaw  dele- 
gation, where  he  met  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lafayette  on  his  last  visit 
to  the  United  States.  He  led  his  war- 
riors against  the  Creeks  in  connection 
with  Jackson  in  1812.  He  signed  as  lead- 
ing chief  the  treaty  of  Choctaw  Trading 
House,  Miss.,  Oct.  24,  1816;  of  Treatv 
Ground,  Miss.,  Oct.  18,  1820;  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Jan.  20, 1826;  and  of  Danc- 
ing Rabbit  Creek,  Miss.,  Sept  27,  1830. 
He  died  of  smallpox  at  the  agency  in 
Arkansas,  Sept.  30,  1838.  His  name  was 
later  applied  to  a  district  in  Indian  Ter. 

Hushkoniatawee.  A  Montagnais  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  coast  of  Labrador. — Steams, 
Labrador,  271,  1884. 

HuBio  and  Musical  InstnimentB.  Indian 
music  is  coextensive  with  tribal  life,  for 
every  public  ceremony,  as  well  as  each 
important  act  in  the  career  of  an  indi- 
vidual, has  its  accompaniment  of  song. 
The  music  of  each  ceremony  has  its  pe- 
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culiar  rhythm,  80  also  have  the  classes  of 
son^  which  pertain  to  individual  acts: 
fasting  and  jjrayer,  setting  of  traps,  hunt- 
ing, courtship,  playing  of  pimes,  facing 
and  defying  death.  An  Indian  can  deter- 
mine at  once  the  class  of  a  strange  song 
by  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  but  not  by 
that  of  the  drumbeat,  for  the  latter  is  not 
infrequently  played  in  time  differing  from 
that  of  the  song.  In  structure  the  Indian 
song  follows  the  outline  of  the  form  which 
obtains  in  our  own  music — a  short,  me- 
lodic phrase  built  on  related  tones  which 
w^e  denominate  chord  lines,  repeated  with 
more  or "  less  variation,  grouped  into 
clauses,  and  correlated  into  periods.  The 
compass  of  songs  varies  from  1  to  3 
octaves. 

Some  songs  have  no  words,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter  does  not  impair  the 
definite  meaning;  vocables  are  used,  and 
when  once  set  to  a  melodv  they  are  never 
changed.  Occasionally  both  words  and 
vocables  are  em|)loyed  in  the  same  song. 
Plural  singing  is  generally  in  unison  on 
the  plains  and  elsewhere,  the  women 
using  a  high,  reedy,  falsetto  tone  an  octave 
above  the  male  singers.  Among  the  Cher- 
okee and  other  Southern  tribes,  however, 
"round"  singing  was  common.  Men 
and  women  having  clear  resonant  voices 
and  good  musical  mtonation  compose  the 
choirs  which  lead  the  singing  m  cere- 
monies, and  are  paid  for  their  services. 
Frequently  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons join  in  a  choral,  and  the  carrying  of 
the  melody  in  octaves  by  soprano,  tenor, 
and  bass  voices,  produces  harmonic 
effects. 

Songs  are  the  property  of  clans,  socie- 
ties, and  individuals.  Clans  and  societies 
have  special  officers  to  insure  the  exact 
transmission  and  rendition  of  their  songs, 
which  members  alone  have  the  right  to 
sing,  and  a  i>enalty  is  exacted  from  the 
member  who  makes  a  mistake  in  sing- 
ing. The  privilege  to  sing  individual 
songs  must  sometimes  be  purchased  from 
the  owner.  Women  composed  and  sang 
the  lullaby  and  the  spinning  and  grinding 
songs.  Among  the  Pueblos  men  joined  in 
singing  the  latter  and  beat  time  on  the 
floor  as  the  women  worked  at  the  metates. 
Other  songs  composed  by  women  were 
those  sung  to  encourage  the  warrior  as  he 
went  forth  from  the  camp,  and  those  sung 
to  send  to  him,  by  the  will  of  the  singers, 
strength  and  power  to  endure  the  hard- 
ships of  the  battle. 

On  the  N.  Pacific  coast,  and  among  other 
tribes  as  well,  musical  contacts  were  held, 
when  singers  from  one  tribe  or  band 
would  contend  with  those  from  another 
tribe  or  band  as  to  which  could  remem- 
ber the  greatest  number  or  accurately 
repeat  a  new  song  after  hearing  it  given 
for  the  first  time.     Among  all  the  tribes 


accurate  singing  was  considered  a  desir- 
able accomplishment. 

Among  the  Baffinland  Eskimo 
grudges  are  settled  by  the  opponents 
meetmg  by  appointment  and  singing 
sarcastic  songs  at  each  other.  The  one 
who  creates  the  most  laughter  is  reganled 
as  the  victor.  The  Danish  writers  call 
these  controversial  songs  "nith  songs." 

In  ceremonial  songs,  which  are  formal 
appeals  to  the  supernatural,  accuracy  in 
rendering  is  essential,  as  otherwise  "the 
path  would  not  be  straight";  the  appeals 
could  not  reach  their  proper  destina- 
tion and  evil  consequences  would  follow. 
Consequently,  when  an  error  in  singing 
occurs,  the  singers  stop  at  once,  and  either 
the  song  or  the  whole  ceremony  is  b^un 
again;  or,  as  in  some  tribes,  a  rite  of  con- 
trition is  performed,  after  which  the  cere- 
mony may  proceed.  Official  prompters 
keep  strict  watch  during  a  ceremony  in 
order  to  forestall  such  accidents. 


MUSICIANS,  PEYOTE  CEREMONY;   KIOWA 

The  steps  of  ceremonial  dancers  follow 
the  rhythm  of  the  drum,  which  frequently 
differs  from  the  rhythm  of  the  song.  The 
drum  may  be  beaten  in  2/'4  time  and  the 
song  be  in  3/4  time,  or  the  beat  l>e  in  5/8 
time  against  a  melody  in  3/4,  or  the  song 
may  be  sung  to  a  rapid  tremolo  beating  of 
the  drum.  The  beat  governs  the  bodily 
movements;  the  song  voices  the  emotion 
of  the  appeal.  The  native  belief  which 
regards  breath  as  the  symbol  of  life  is  in 
part  extended  to  song;  the  invisible  voice 
IS  supposed  to  be  able  to  reach  the  invis- 
ible power  that  permeates  nature  and 
animates  all  natural  forms.  The  Indian 
sings  with  all  his  force,  being  intent  on 
expressing  the  fervor  of  his  emotion  and 
having  no  conception  of  an  objective  ])re- 
sentation  of  music.  The  straining  of  the 
voice  injures  its  tone  quality,  stress  shar- 
pens a  note,  sentiment  flattens  it,  and 
continued  portemento  blurs  the  outline  of 
the  melody,  which  is  often  further  con- 
fused   by    voice   pulsations,    making   a 
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rhythm  witliin  a  rhythm,  another  com- 
plication being  added  when  the  drum  is 
beaten  to  a  measure  different  from  that 


CHIPPEWA  DRUMS.       (jenks) 

of  the  song;  so  that  one  may  hear  three 
rhythms,  two  of  them .  contesting,  some- 
times with  syncopation,  yet  resulting  in  a 
well  -  built  whole. 
It  has  always  been 
difficult  for  a  lis- 
tener of  another 
race  to  catch  an  In- 
dian song,  ae  the 
melody  is  often 
"hidden  by  o\er- 
powering  noise." 
vVhen,  however, 
this  difficulty  has 
been  overcome, 
these  untrammeled 
expressions  of  emo- 
tions present  a  rich 
field  m  which  to 
observe  the  growth 
of  musical  fonn  and  the  beginning  of 
musical  thinking.  They  form  an  impor- 
tant chapter  in  the  development  of  music. 
Apart  from  this  historic  value,  these  songs 


KWAKiuTL  Rattles; 


(boas) 


Turtle-shell  Rattle; 
IROQUOIS  (i-a) 


HuPA  Rattle;    i-s 

(  MASON ) 


offer  to  the  composer  a  wealth  of  melodic 
and  rhythmic  movements,  and  that  pecu- 
liar inspiration  which  heretofore  has  been 


obtained  solely  from  the  folk  son^  of 
Europe. 

Muncal  IngtrumenU. — Drums  varj  in 
size  and  structure,  and  certain  ceremonies 
have  their  peculiar  type.  On  the  X.  W. 
coast  a  plank  or  box 
serves  as  a  drum.  AVhis- 
tles  of  bone,  wood,  or 
pottery,  some  producing 
two  or  more  tones,  are 
employed  in  some  cere- 
monies; they  symbolize 
the  cry  of  birds  or  •ani- 
mals, or  the  voices  of 
spirits.  Pandean  pipes, 
which  occur  in  South 
America,  were  unknown  ^""^  ?*^*  "^r' 
in  the  northern  conti- 
nent until  recent  times.  In  the  S.  W., 
notched  sticks  are  rasped  together  or  on 
gourds,  bones,  or  baskets,  to  accentuate 


notched  stick 

AND         OEEN 

Scapula  used 
roH  rattle; 
HO  pi;  i-i«. 
(stevcnmn) 


OMAHA      FLUTE. 

(j.  a  Domrr) 


rhythm.  The  flageolet  is  widely  distrib- 
uted and  is  played  by  young  men  dur- 
ing courtship;  it  also  accompanies  the 
songs  of  certain  Pueblo 
ceremonies.  Rattles  (q. 
V. )  were  universal.  The 
intoning  of  rituals,  incan- 
tations, and  speeches  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  of 
musical  character.  The 
musical  bow  is  used  by 
the  Maidu  of  California 
and  by  the  Tepehuane, 
Cora,  and  Huichol  tribes 
of  the  Piman  stock  in 
Mexico.  Among  the 
Maidu  this  bow  plays  an 
important  part  in  reli- 
gion and  much  sorcery  is 
connected  with  it 

For  further  information  consult  Baker, 
Ueber  die  Musik  des  Nordamerikani- 
schen  Wilden,  1882;  Boas  (1)  m  6th 
Rep.  B.   A.  E.,  1888,  (2)  in  Rep.  Nat 


BONE    WH«TLCS; 
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Mufi.  1895;  Brown  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii, 
no.  4, 1906;  Cringan,  Iroquois  Folk-songs, 
Archseol.  Rep.  Provin.  Mus.,  Toronto, 
1902;  Curtis,  oon^  of  Ancient  America, 
1906;  Gushing  in  Millstone,  x,  Jan.  1885; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 

et.  3,  1905;  Farrand,  Basis  of  American 
[istory,  1904;  Fillmore  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
n.  8.,  1, 1899;  Fletcher  (1)  in  Pub.  Peabody 
Mus.,  I,  no.  V,  (2)  Indian  Story  and  Song, 
1900;  Hoffman  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891; 
Hough  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  xi,  no.  5,  1897; 
Hrdlicka,  ibid.,  n.  s.,  vii,  no.  3, 1905,  and 

VIII,  no.  1,  1906;  Luraholtz,  Unknown 
Mexico,  1, 475, 1902;  Matthews,  ( 1  )Navaho 
Legends,  1897,  (2)  Night  Chant,  Menaoirs 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  Anthrop.  ser.,  v, 
1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Sammelbande  der  Internationalen  Musik- 
gesellschaft;  Stumpf  in  Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir  Musikwissenscnaft;  Voth  in  Field  Co- 
lumb.  Mus.  Pub.,  Anthrop.  ser.,  iii,  vi, 
1901,  1903;  Wallaschek,  Primitive  Music, 
1893;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 

IX,  no.  1,  1907.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 
Muskeg  (Chippewa,  mUskig;  Kickapoo, 

maskydg^f  ^grassy  bog.' — W.  J.).  Low, 
wet  land;  a  quagmire,  marsh,  swamp, 
the  equivalent  of  eavane  in  Canadian 
French.  A  word  much  used  in  parts  of 
Ontario,  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and 
the  adjoining  regions  of  the  United  States; 
spelled  also  maskeg.  In  the  N.  W.  muskeg 
is  the  usual  form.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Knskelange.    See  Maskinonge. 

KuBkhogean  Family.  An  important 
linguistic  stock,  comprising  the  Creeks, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Seminole,  and 
other  tribes.  The  name  is  an  adjectival 
form  of  Muskogee,  properly  Mdskdki  (pi. 
Maskokalgi  or  Muscogulgee ) .  Its  deri va- 
tion  has  been  attributed  to  an  Algonquian 
term  signifying  *  swamp '  or  *  o'pen  marshy 
land'  (see  Muskeg),  but  this  is  almost  cer- 
tainly incorrect.  The  Muskhogean  tribes 
were  confined  chiefly  to  the  Gulf  states  e. 
of  the  Mississippi,  occupying  almost  all 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  parts 
of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  South 
Carolina.  According  to  a  tradition  held 
in  common  by  most  of  their  tribes,  they 
had  reached  their  historic  seats  from  some 
starting  point  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  usually 
placed,  when  localized  at  all,  somewhere 
on  the  upper  Red  r.  The  greater  part  of 
the  tribes  of  the  stock  are  now  on  reserva- 
tions in  Oklahoma. 

Through  one  or  another  of  its  tribes 
the  stock  early  came  into  notice.  Panfilo 
de  Narvaez  met  the  Apalachee  of  w.  Flor- 
ida in  1528,  and  in  1540-41  De  Soto 
passed  e.  and  w.  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Muskhogean  territory.  Mis- 
sion effort  was  begun  among  them  by  the 
Spanish  Franciscans  at  a  very  early 
period,  with  such  success  that  before  the 
year  1700,   besides  several  missions  in 
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lower  Georgia,  the  whole  Apalachee  tribe, 
an  important  single  body,  was  civilized 
and  Christianized,  and  settled  in  7  large 
and  well-built  towns  ( see  Missions. )  The 
establishment  of  the  French  at  Mobile, 
Biloxi,  and  other  points  about  1699-1705 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Choc- 
taw and  other  western  branches  of  the 
stock.  The  powerful  Creek  confederacy 
had  its  most  intimate  contact  with  the 
English  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  although 
a  French  fort  was  long  established  in  the 
territory  of  the  A I  ibamu.  The  Chickasaw 
also  were  allies  of  the  English,  while  the 
Choctaw  were  uncertain  friends  of  the 
French.  The  devotion  of  the  Apalachee 
to  the  Spaniards  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former  as  a  people  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  their  Indian 
allies  in  the  first  years  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. The  tide  of  white  settlement,  both 
English  and  French,  gradually  pressed 
the  Muskhogean  tribes  back  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  some 
bands  recrossing  te  the  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi as  early  as  1 765.  The  terrible  Creek 
war  in  181$-14  and  the  long  drawn-out 
Seminole  war  20  years  later  closed  the 
struggle  to  maintain  themselves  in  their 
old  territories,  and  before  the  year  1840 
the  last  of  the  Muskhogean  tribes  had 
been  removed  to  their  present  location  in 
Oklahoma,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
hundred  Seminole  in  Florida,  a  larger 
number  of  Choctaw  in  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, and  Louisiana,  and  a  smalt  foi^ot- 
ten  Creek  remnant  in  e.  Texas.  (See  the 
several  tribal  articles.) 

There  ex  isted  between  the  tribes  marked 
dissimilarities  as  to  both  physical  and 
cultural  characteristics,  tor  instance, 
the  Choctaw  were  rather  thickset  and 
heavy,  while  those  farther  e.,  as  the 
Creeks,  were  taller  but  well-knit.  All 
the  tribes  were  agricultural  and  sed- 
entary, occupying  villages  of  substan- 
tially built  houses.  The  towns  near  the 
tribal  frontiers  were  usually  palisaded, 
while  those  more  remote  from  invasion 
were  left  unprotected.  All  were  brave, 
but  the  Choctaw  claimed  to  fight  only  in 
self-defense,  while  the  Creeks,  and  more 
particularly  the  Chickasaw,  were  ag- 
gressive. The  Creeks  were  properly  a 
confederacy,  with  the  Muskogee  as  the 
dominant  partner,  and  including  also  in 
later  years  the  alien  Yuchi,  the  Natehez, 
and  a  part  of  the  Shawnee.  The  Choctaw 
also  formed  a  loose  conf^eracy,  including 
among  others  several  broken  tribes  ol 
alien  stock. 

In  their  government  the  Muskhogean 
tribes  appear  to  have  made  progress  cor- 
responding to  their  somewhat  advanced 
culture  in  other  respects.  In  the  Creek 
government,  which  is  better  known  than 
that  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  family,  the 
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unit  of  the  political  as  well  as  of  the 
social  structure  was  the  clan,  as  in  many 
Indian  tribes,  marriajje  being  forbidden 
within  the  clan,  and  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  clan  of  the  mother.  Each 
town  had  its  independent  government, 
its  council  being  a  miniature  of  that  of 
the  confederacy;  the  town  and  its  out- 
lying settlements,  if  it  had  any,  thus  rep- 
resented an  autonomy  such  as  is  usually 
implied  by  the  term  ** tribe.'*  Every 
considerable  town  was  provided  with  a 
"public  square,*'  formea  of  4  buildings  of 
equal  size  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and 
each  divided  into  3  apartments.  The 
structure  on  the  e.  side  was  allotted  to 
the  chief  councilors,  probably  of  the 
administrative  side  of  the  government; 
that  on  the  s.  side  belonged  to  the  war- 
rior chiefs;  that  on  the  n.  to  the  inferior 
chiefs,  while  that  on  the  w.  was  used  for 
the  paraphernalia  belonging  to  the  cere- 
mony of  the  black  drink,  war  physic,  etc. 
The  general  policy  of  the  confederacy 
was  guided  by  a  council,  composed  of 
representatives  from  each  town,  who  met 
annually,  or  as  occasion  required,  at  a 
time  and  place  fixed  by  the  chief,  or  head 
mico.  The  confederacy  itself  was  a  polit- 
ical or^nization  founded  on  blood  rela- 
tionship, real  or  fictitious ;  its  chief  object 
was  mutual  defense,  and  the  power  wield- 
ed by  its  council  was  purelv  advisory. 
The  liberty  within  the  bond  that  held  the 
organization  together  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  parts  of  the  confederacy,  and  even 
separate  towns,  might  and  actually  did 
engage  in  war  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  confederacy.  The  towns, 
especially  those  of  the  Creeks,  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  White  or  Peace 
towns,  whose  function  pertained  to  the 
civil  government,  and  the  Red  or  War 
towns,  whose  oflScers  assumed  manage- 
ment of  military  affairs. 

The  square  in  the  center  of  the  town 
was  devoted  to  the  transaction  of  all  pub- 
lic business  and  to  public  ceremonies. 
In  it  was  situated  the  sweat  house,  the 
uses  of  which  were  more  religions  than 
medicinal  in  character;  and  here  was  the 
chunkey  yard,  devoted  to  the  game  from 
whichittakesitsponular  name,  and  tothe 
btisk  ( q.  v. ) ,  or  so-called  Green-corn  dance. 
Such  games,  though  not  strictly  of  reli- 
gious significance,  were  affairs  of  public 
mterest,  and  were  attended  by  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  a  religious  nature.  In 
these  squares  strangers  who  had  no  rela- 
tives in  the  town  -  i.  e.,  who  possessed  no 
clan  rights — were  permitted  to  encamp 
as  the  guests  of  the  town. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  and  the 
punishment  of  crimes  were  left  pri- 
marily to  the  members  of  the  clans  con- 
cerned; secondly,  to  the  council  of  the 
town  or  tribe  involved.    The  Inisk  was 


an  important  institution  among  the 
Muskhogean  people,  and  had  its  analogue 
among  most,  if  not  all,  other  American 
tribes;  it  was  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  an 
offering  of  first  fruits,  and  its  celebration, 
which  occupied  several  days,  was  an  oc- 
casion for  dancing  and  ceremony;  new 
fire  was  kindled  by  a  priest,  and  from 
it  were  made  all  the  fires  in  the  town; 
all  offenses,  save  that  of  murder,  were 
forgiven  at  this  festival,  and  a  new  year 
be^n.  Artificial  defonnation  of  the  head 
seems  to  have  been  practised  to  some  ex- 
tent by  all  the  tribes,  but  prevailed  as  a 
general  custom  among  the  Choctaw, 
who  for  this  reason  were  sometimes 
called  "Flatheads." 

The  Muskhogean  population  at  the 
time  of  first  contact  with  Europeans  has 
been  estimated  at  50,000.  By  the  census 
of  1890  the  number  of  pure-bloods  be- 
longing to  the  family  in  Indian  Ter.  was 
as  follows:  Choctaw,  9,996;  Chickasaw, 
3,464;  Creek,  9,291;  Seminole,  2,539;  be- 
sides perhaps  1,000  more  in  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  Texas.  In  1905 
their  numbers  were:  Choctaw  by  blood, 
17,160;  by  intermarriage,  1,467;  freedmen, 
5,254;  in  Mississippi,  1,235.  Chickasaw bv 
blood,  5,474;  by  intermarriage,  598;  freea- 
men,  4,695.  Creeks  by  blood,  10,185; 
freedmen,  5,738.  Seminole  by  blood, 
2,099;  freedmen,  950;  in  Florida  (1900), 
358. 

The  recognized  languages  of  the  stock, 
so  far  as  known,  each  with  dialectic  vari- 
ants, are  as  follows: 

1.  Muskogee  (including  almost  half  of 
the  Creek  confederacy,  and  its  offshoot, 
the  Seminole). 

2.  Hitchiti  (including  a  laive  part  of 
the  Lower  Preeks,  the  Mikasuki  band  of 
the  Seminole,  and  perhaps  the  ancient 
Apalachee  tribe). 

3.  Koasati  (including  the  Alibamu, 
Wetumpka,  and  Koasati  towns  of  the 
Creek  confederacy). 

4.  Choctaw  (inclmling  the  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw,  and  the  following,  small 
tribes:  Acolapissa,  Bayc^ula,  Chakchi- 
uma,  Chatot,  Chula, "  Hurua,  Ibitoupa, 
Mobile,  Mugalasha,  Naniba,  OfogoQla, 
Tangipahoa,  Taposa,  and  Tohome). 

To  tne  above  tne  Natchez  ( q.  v. )  should 
probably  be  added  as  a  fifth  division, 
though  it  differs  more  from  the  other  dia- 
lects than  any  of  these  differ  from  one 
another.  The  ancient  Yamasi  of  the 
(ieorgia-South  Carolina  coast  may  have 
constituted  a  separate  group,  or  may  have 
been  a  dialectof  the  Hitchiti.  TheYama- 
craw  were  renegades  from  the  Lower  Creek 
towns  and  in  the  main  were  probably 
Hitchiti.  ( H.  w.  h.     j.  m.  ) 

>Ohftht«li».— Prichard.  Phys.  Hist  Mankind,  v, 
403, 1847  (or,  Choktahs  or  Flatheads).  =Ghahte- 
Muakoki— Trumbull  in  Johnson's  Cyclopeedia, 
II,  1156, 1877.  >Oh«htM.— Qdllatlp  in  Trans.  Am. 
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Antiq.  Soc.,  ii.  100,  306, 1836.  =01uiU-Maakoki.— 
Hale  in  Am.  AnUq.,  108,  Apr.  1883.  >Ohoctah.— 
Latham.   Nat.    Hist.    Man.   337,   1850  (includes 


Ohoctahs,  Muscogulges.  Muakohgei^i);  Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  103,  1856;  Latham, 
Opuscula,  866, 1860.  >Ohocta-]fuskhog.— Gallatin 
In  Trans  Am..  Ethnol.  Soc.,  li,  pt  1,  xcix,  77, 
1848.  XThootaw  Muikhocee.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  li,  119,  1886.  >Oothatt«s.— 
Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  349,  1860  (not  classi- 
fied). >FUt-heAd».— Prichard,  Phys.  Ifist.  Man- 
kind, V,  408,  1847.  >Hu]nas.— Latham,  Nat. 
Hist.  Man,  841.  18&0  (E.  of  Mississippi  above  New 
Orleans).  ^Kaskoki.—Qatschet, Creek  Migr.Leg., 

I,  60. 1884.  >MobiUaa. -Bancroft.  Hist.  U.  8.,  249, 
1840.  >MuMogee.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
app.,  460, 1878.  >Muikhog6e.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  ii,  94,  1836.  Muakhogiet.— Berg- 
haus  m4b),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17. 1848.  >TM6h»h- 
tat.— Ibid.;  ibid.,  1862. 

Knskingnm  (* moose  eye  or  face.' — 
Hewitt ) .  A  Delaware  ( ? )  village  marked 
on  old  maps  as  on  the  w.  bank  of  Mus- 
kineum  r.,  Ohio. 

Maauncom.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  Mnakingnm.— 
Giimefeld.  map,  1784.  Matkingua.— Aleedo,  Die. 
Gcoff.,  Ill,  274,  1788.  Mmkinknm.— Esnauts  and 
Rapilly,  map,  1777. 

Knskwawasepeotan  (*the  town  of  the 
old  redwood  creek').  A  Potawatomi 
village  formerly  near Cedarville,  Allen  co., 
N.  E.  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in  1828,  and  com- 
monly known  as  Metea's  Village  from 
the  name  of  its  chief.  (j.  m.) 

Metea'aVUlage.— Mississinewa  treaty  (1826)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat ,  670. 1878.  MuakwawaMpeotan.— 
LonR  cited  bv  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes. 

II.  61, 1849. 

Kuskwoikakenut  (Mus-ktuoi-kd-ke-nutj 
*  He  shoots  bears  with  arrows' ).  A  Cree 
band,  so  called  after  its  chief,  living  in 
1856  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft  de  Prairie, 
Northwest  Ter.,  Canada. — Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Mnskwoikanepawit  ( Mns-hvoi-kdu-e-pd- 
wit,  'Standing bear').  A  Cree  band,  so 
called  after  its  chief,  living  in  1856  about 
Ft  de  Prairie,  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
237,  1862. 

Musme  {Mi'is-m^).  A  former  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 
1890. 

Kuipa.  A  Caluea  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coaM  of  Florida  about  1570  (Fontaneda), 
probably  about  the  mouth  of  Caloosa- 
hatchee  r.  The  people  of  Mus{)a  were 
among  the  last  of  the  Calusa  to  retain 
their  name  and  territory.  C.  Romano  is 
marked  on  old  English  maps  as  Punta  de 
Muspaandthecoaststripextendingthence 
northward  to  the  entrance  of  Caloosaha- 
tchee  r.  is  marked  on  some  Spanish  maps 
as  Ijsl  Muspa  (B.  Smith).  The  Muspa 
Indians,  according  to  Brinttm  (Flor. 
Penin.,  114,  1859),  occupied  the  shore 
and  islands  of  Boca  Grande,  the  main 
entrance  of  Charlotte  harbor,  until 
toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century, 
when  they  were  driven  to  the  keys  by 
the  Seminole;  but  according  to  Douglas 
(Am.  Antii}.,  vii,  281,  1885)  they  were 
still  in  the  vicinity  of  Pine  id.,  in  Char- 


lotte harbor,  a.s  late  as  1835.  There  is 
even  reason  to  l)elieve  that  they  took 
part  in  some  of  the  raiding  in  the  Semi- 
nole war  as  late  as  1840.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Muspa. — Fontaneda  {ca.  1576),  Memoir,  Smith 
trnns..  19, 1854. 

Knsquarro.  A  former  Montagnais  ren- 
dezvous and  mission  station  on  the  n. 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  opposite 
Anticosti  id.  The  Indians  deserted  it  in 
recent  years  for  Romaine. 
Maahqoaro.— McLean,  Hudson  Bay.  n,  63,  1849. 
Maskouaro.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin..  li.  180. 1863.  Maa- 
quarro.— Ibid..  26.  Musquahanu.— Can.  Ind.  AfT. 
1880.  313,  1881  (applied  to  tiie  baud  tliere;  mis- 
print?). Musquarro.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii.  183, 
1868. 

Kntqnash.  A  name  for  the  muskrat 
(Fiber  zibethicus)^  used  in  Canada  and  n. 
and  w.  imrtfi  of  the  United  States.  In 
early  writings  on  Virginia  the  forms 
musmscus  and  musqucussus  (Capt.  John 
Smith,  1616),  muscasms  [Hakluyt,  1609), 
and  others,  occur.  Cognate  words  in 
other  Algonquian  diale<'t8  are  the  Abnaki 
mushwesmi,  and  the  Chippewa  mishvasiy 
signifying  *it  is  red,'  which  was  therefore 
the  original  signification  of  the  Virginian 
nanje  whereof  Smith's  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion, and  referred  to  the  reddish  color  of 
the  animal.    See  Mooskuamh.    (  a  .  f.  c. ) 

Knsqneam.  A  Cowichan  tribe  occup^'- 
ing  the  N.  part  of  the  Fraser  delta,  Bnt. 
Col.;  pop.  98  in  1906.  Male  is  their  vil- 
lage. 

Kiskwiam.— Tolmie  and  D&wson.  Vocabs..  Brit. 
Col..  1I9B,  18H4.  Kisqueaxn.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  for 
1880,  316, 1881.  Muaqueam.— Ibid..  1901,  pt.  il.  158. 
Muaqueeam.— Ibid.,  1877,  Li.  Musqueom.— Ibid., 
1902,  72.  ftmE'  ykoyim.— Boai»  in  64th  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894.  ftmiuki'Em.—Hill.Tout  in 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  54, 1902. 

Muisanco.  A  former  village,  probably 
near  Hartford,  Conn.  Its  chief,  Arrha- 
mamet,  was  connuered  by  Uncas,  the 
Mohegan  chief,  about  1654. — Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  129,  1818. 

MQimndummo  ('water  snake.' — Tan- 
ner, Narr.,  314,  1830).  Given  as  one 
of  the  totems  among  the  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa.  It  may  be  an  Ottawa  totem, 
as  It  is  not  mentione<l  by  Morgan  or 
Warren. 

Mmtak.  A  former  village  of  the  Kalin- 
daruk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
connected  with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal. 
Mustac.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20. 1860. 

Mnitoo.  A  name  given  by  Dawson  to  a 
supposed  town  on  Hippa  id..  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  but  in  reality  the 
word  is  a  corruption  of  Nasto,  the  Haida 
name  for  Hippa  id.,  on  which  there  were 
several  towns.  S(»e  AtanuSy  Gatgn-mans^ 
SulU'Mins.  (j.  K.  8.) 

Mmwasipi  (cognate  with  Cliippewa 
Momjxi-siblf  'moose  river.' — W.  J.).  The 
name  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
ITpeshipow,  an  Algonquian  tril)e  of  Lal)- 
rador,  living  in  1770  on  Moose  r.,  Ruperts 
Land,    Brit.    Am. — Richardson,    Arctic 

Exped.,  II,  38,  1851.  i      r\r\nli^ 
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Kutohnt.  A  villaee  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Mattapony  r.,  in  King  and  Queen 
co.,Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Mntiitnl.  An  important  Yukian  Wappo 
village  in  Knight's  valley,  Sonoma  co., 
Cal.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Mutiatala.— Stearns  In  Am.  Naturalist,  xvi.  206, 
1882.  Mu-ti«tul.  -  Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  110.  1853. 

Mntsiki  (MiU^'M'8,  *  braves' ).  A  society 
of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  consists  of  tried  war- 
riors.—Grin  nell,  Black  foot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Mutsnn.  A  Cc^tanoan  village  near  San 
Juan  Bauti^ta  mission,  San  Benito  co., 
Cal.  The  name  was  used  for  a  group  and 
dialect  of  the  Costanoan  family.  The 
Mutsun  dialect  l)eing  better  known  than 
others  allied  to  it,  owing  to  a  grammar 
and  a  phrasebook  written  by  Arroyo  de  la 
Cuestain  1815  (Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  i,  ii, 
1861),  the  name  came  to  be  used  for  the 
linguistic  family  of  which  it  formed  part 
and  which  was  held  to  extend  northward 
beyond  the  Golden  Gate  and  southward 
beyond  Monterey,  and  from  the  sea  to 
the  crest  of  the  sierras.  Gatschet  and 
Powell  used  it  in  this  sense  in  1877.  Sub- 
8e(iuently  Powell  divided  the  Mutsun 
family,  establishing  the  Moquelumnan 
family  (q.  v. )  e.  of  San  Joaquin  r.  and  the 
Costanoan  family '(q.  v.)  w.  thereof. 
Motuum.— Engelhardt,  Franciscans  in  Cal.,  398, 
1897.  Mutwen— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov  28. 
1860.  Mutiunei.— Ibid..  Feb.  22.  Mutum.— Simeon. 
Diet.  Nahuatl,  xviii.  1885.  Mutmmei.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20. 1860     Huthefum.— Ibid. 

Knttamnsiinsack.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Caroline  co., 
Va.— Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Mntntieachi.  A  former  pueblo,  appar- 
ently of  the  Teguima  division  ot  the 
Opata,  on  the  upper  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  is  said  to  have  been  aban- 
doned on  the  establishment  of  the  mission 
of  Suamca  in  1730.  According  to  the 
RudoEnsayo  (ca.  1762)  it  was  a  Pima  set- 
tlement, hilt  this  is  doubtless  an  error. 
The  present  hamlet  of  Mututicachi  con- 
tained 27  persons  in  1900. 
Motuticatzi.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762),  160.  1863. 
Mututicachi.— Bandelier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
483.  1892. 

Mnntsizti  (from  Cora  muuti,  *head*). 
A  subdivision  of  the  Cora  proper,  inhab- 
iting the  central  part  of  the  Nayarit  mts., 
Jaliwo,  Mexico. 

Muutzicat.— Ortega.  Vocab.  en  Lengua  Castellana 
y  Cora,  1732.  7,  1X88  (sing.  form).  Muutsizti.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  59.  1861. 

Mnvinabore.  Mentioned  by  Pimentel 
(Lenguas,  ii,  347,  18(>5)  as  a  division  of 
the  Comanche,  but  no  such  division  is 
recognized  in  the  tribe. 

Muyi  iMiYiji).  The  Mole  clan  of  the 
Hopi  of  Arizona. — Voth,  Traditions  of 
the  Hopi,  37,  40,  1906. 


Mwawa  {Ma^hwaw<^,  *wolf*).  A  gena 
of  the  Shawnee,  q.  v. 

Ma^hwaw*.— Wm. Jones, infn,  1906.  M-wa-wiu— 
Morgan,  Anc  Soc.,  168.  1877 

Myeengnn  ( Ma'ingiin^  *  wolf ) .  A  gens 
of  the  Chippewa,  q.  v. 
]fah-««n-fun.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  v  44,  1886.  Xa'  ingan— GatAchct,  Ojibwa 
MS  .  B  A.  E..  1882.  Ma  rngaa.— Wm  Jones,  inf  n. 
1906.    Myeen'-gun— Morgan.  Anc  Soc..  166, 1877. 

Myghtaekpasstt.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r..  King  William  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Myhangali.     See  Mohongo. 

Kyitio  (from  mim-tuk,  'great  tidal 
river.*— Trumbull).  The  name  of  at 
least  two  former  villages  in  New  Eng- 
land, one  on  the  river  of  the  same  name 
at  Medford,  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  which 
was  occupied  in  1649  and  was  in  the  Mas- 
sachuset  country.  The  other  was  a  Pe- 
quot  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Mystic  r., 
not  far  from  the  present  Mystic,  New 
Ix)ndon  CO. ,  Conn.  It  was  burned  by  the 
English  in  1637.  (j.  m.) 

Mealeckc.— Brewster  (1657)  in  Mans.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  vn,  82,  1865.  Mettick.— Eliot  (1649), 
ibid..  3d  s.,  IV.  88,  1834.  Miatick.— Dudley  (ca. 
1630).  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  viil,  39,  1802.  MyatidL— Pike 
(1698)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  in  49  1870. 

Kythology.  The  mythology  of  the 
North  American  Indians  embraces  the 
vast  and  complex  body  of  their  opinions 
regarding  the  genesis,  the  functions,  the 
history,  and  the  destiny  not  only  of 
themselves  but  also  of  every  subjective 
and  of  every  objective  phenomenon, 
principle,  or  thing  of  their  jiist  or  present 
environment  which  in  any  mark^  man- 
ner had  affected  their  welfare. 

Among  savage  tribal  men  a  myth  is 
primarily  and  essentially  an  account  of  the 
genesis,  the  functions,  the  history,  and 
the  destiny  of  a  humanized  fictitious  male 
or  female  personage  or  being  who  is  a 
personification  of  some  body,  principle, 
or  phenomenon  of  nature,  or  of  a  faculty 
or  function  of  the  mind,  and  who  per- 
forms his  or  her  functions  by  imputed 
inherent  orenda  (g.  v. ),  or  magic  power, 
and  by  whose  being  and  activities  the 
inchoate  reasoning  oi  such  men  sought  to 
explain  the  existence  and  the  operations 
of  the  bodies  and  the  principles  of  nature. 
Such  a  being  or  personage  might  and  did 
personify  a  rock,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  plant, 
the  earth,  the  night,  the  storm,  the  sum- 
mer, the  winter,  a  star,  a  dream,  a 
thought,  an  action  or  a  series  of  actions, 
or  the  ancient  or  prototype  of  an  animal 
or  a  bird.  Later,  such  a  being,  always 
humanized  in  form  and  mind,  may,  by 
his  assumed  absolute  and  mysterious  con- 
trol of  the  thing  or  phenomenon  pereon- 
ified,  become  a  hero  or  a  god  to  men, 
through  his  relations  with  them — rela- 
tions which  are  in  fact  the  action  and 
interaction  of  men  with  the  things  of 
their    environments.     A    mythology    is 
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composed  of  a  body  of  such  myths  and 
fragments  thereof.  But  of  course  no 
myth  that  has  come  down  to  the  present 
time  is  simple.  Myths  and  parts  of 
myths  have  necessaril v  been  employed  to 
define  and  explain  other  myths  or  other 
and  new  phenomena,  and  the  way  from 
the  first  to  the  last  is  long  and  often 
broken.  Vestigial  myths,  myths  whose 
meaning  or  symbolism  has  from  any 
cause  whatsoever  become  obscured  or 
entirely  lost,  constitute  a  great  part  of 
folklore,  and  such  myths  are  also  called 
folktales. 

A  study  of  the  lexic  derivation  of  the 
terms  "myth"  and  **mythology  "  will  not 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  definition  and  inter- 
pretation of  what  18  denoted  by  either 
term,  for  the  genesis  of  the  things  so 
named  was  not  understood  when  they  re- 
ceived these  appellations.  In  its  broadest 
sense,  mythos  in  Greek  denoted  whatever 
was  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  man — a  say- 
ing, a  legend,  a  story  of  something  as  un- 
derstood by  the  narrator,  a  word.  But  in 
Attic  Greek  it  denoted  also  any  prehis- 
toric story  of  the  Greeks,  and  these  were 
chiefly  stories  of  gods  and  heroes,  which 
were,  though  thisiact was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  themselves,  phenomena  of  nature. 
And  when  the  term  received  this  specific 
meaning  it  fell  into  discredit,  because  the 
origin  and  true  characterof  myths  not  be- 
ing understood,  these  prehistoric  stories 
by  the  advance  in  knowledge  came  into 
disrepute  among  the  Greeks  themselves, 
and  after  the  rise  of  Christianity  they  were 
condemned  as  the  wicked  fabfes  of  a  false 
religion.  Hence,  in  popular  usage,  and 
quite  apart  from  the  study  of  mythology, 
the  term  "myth**  denotes  what  is  in  fact 
nonexistent — a  nothing  with  a  name,  a 
story  without  a  basis  of  fact — '*  a  nonentity 
of  which  an  entity  is  aflBrmed,  a  nothing 
which  is  said  to  be  something. ' '  Besides 
mythos  in  Greek,  logoSf  signifying  *  word,' 
was  employed  originally  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  meaning  in  ordinary 
speech  at  the  time  of  Homer,  who  some- 
times used  them  interchangeably.  But, 
strictly  speakinj?,  there  was  a  difference 
from  the  beginning  which,  by  the  need  for 
precision  in  diction,  finally  led  to  a  wide 
divergence  in  the  signification  of  the  two 
terras.  Logos,  derived  from  legein,  *to 
gather,*  was  seldom  used  by  Homer  to  de- 
note 'a  saying,  a  speaking,  or  a  significa- 
tion,' but  to  denote  usually  *a  gathering,* 
or,  strictly,  *  a  telling,  casting  up  or  count- 
ing.' In  time  this  term  came  to  mean 
not  only  the  inward  constitution  but  the 
outward  form  of  thought,  and  finally  to 
denote  exact  thinkingor  reason — not  only 
the  reason  in  man,  but  the  reason  in  the 
universe — the  Divine  Logos,  the  Volition 
of  God,  the  Son  of  God,  God  Himself.  It 
is  so  employed  in  the  opening  lines  of  the 


first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 
Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  uses  of  the 
two  terms  which  in  their  primal  significa- 
tion formed  the  term  **  mythology,"  from 
which  but  little  can  be  gathered  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  myth. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  there  is  substan- 
tial agreement  among  students  in  the  use 
of  the  term  myth.  But  this  means  but 
little.  To  the  question.  What  is  the 
nature  and  origin  of  a  myth?  wholly  dif- 
ferent replies,  perplexing  in  number,  are 
given,  and  for  this  reason  the  study  of 
mythology,  of  a  definite  body  of  myths, 
has  notyet  become  a  science.  By  careful 
study  of  adequate  materials  a  clue  to  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  myths  may 
be  found  in  the  apprehension — vague  in 
the  beginning,  increasingly  definite  as  the 
study  progresses — that  all  these  things, 
these  tales,  these  gods,  although  so  di- 
verse, arise  from  one  simple  though  com- 
mon basis  or  motive. 

Every  body,  element,  or  phenomenon 
of  nature,  whether  subjective  or  objective, 
has  its  myth  or  story  to  account  for  its 
origin,  history,  and  manner  of  action. 
Portions  of  these  myths,  especially  those 
concerning  the  most  striking  objects  of 
an  environment,  are  woven  together  by 
some  master  mind  into  a  cycle  of  myths, 
and  a  myth  of  the  beginnings,  a  genesis, 
or  creation,  story  is  thus  developetl.  The 
horns  and  the  cloven  feet  of  the  deer,  the 
stripes  of  the  chipmunk's  back,  the  tail 
of  the  beaver,  the  flat  nose  of  the  otter, 
the  rattles  of  the  snake,  the  tides  of  rivers, 
the  earthquake,  the  meteor,  the  aurora 
borealis;  m  short,  every  phenomenon 
that  fixed  the  attention  required  and  re- 
ceived an  explanation  which,  being  con- 
ventional, satisfied  the  commonsense  of 
the  community,  and  which  later, owing  to 
its  imputation  of  apparently  impossible 
attributes  to  fictitious  personages  to  ac- 
count for  the  operations  of  i^ture,  be- 
came, by  the  growing  knowledge  of  man, 
a  myth. 

A  myth  is  of  interest  from  three  view- 
points, namely,  ( 1 )  as  a  literary  product 
embotlying  a  wondrous  story  of  things 
and  personages;  (2)  for  the  characterof 
the  matter  it  contains  as  expressive  of 
human  thought  and  the  interpretation  of 
human  experience,  and  (3)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparison  with  the  myths  of 
alien  or  of  cognate  peoples  and  for  the 
data  it  contains  relating  to  the  customs, 
arts,  and  archeology  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  exists. 

With  the  available  data,  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  define  with  satisfactory 
clearness  all  the  objective  realities  of  the 
personal  agencies  or  men-beings  of  the 
American  Indian  myths.  In  Indian 
thought  these  personages  are  constantly 
associated   in   function,   and  sometimes 
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they  exercise  derivative  powers  or  are 
joined  in  mysterious  kinship  groups,  al- 
ways combining  the  symbolism  of  i)er- 
8onifie<i  objective  phenomena  with  im- 
puted life,  mind,  and  volition,  and  with 
the  exercise  of  attributed  orenda^  or  magic 
power,  of  diverse  function  and  potency. 
Moreover,  the  size  and  the  muscular  power 
of  the  objective  reality  personified  have 
little,  if  any,  relation  to  the  strength  of 
the  orenda  exercised  by  the  man-being. 
To  explain  in  part  the  multiform 
phenomena  of  different  and  successive 
environments,  the  philosophic  ancestors 
of  the  Indians  of  to-day  subconsciously 
imputed  mind  and  immortal  life  to  every 
object  and  phenomenon  in  nature,  and 
to  nearly  ever^v  faculty  and  affection  of 
the  human  mind  and  body.  Concomi- 
tantly with  this  endowment  of  lifeless 
things  with  life  and  mind  was  the  addi- 
tional endowment  with  orenda^  which 
differed  in  strength  and  function  with 
the  individual.  These  dogmas  underlie 
the  mythology  and  religion  of  all  the 
Indians,  as  they  supplied  to  the  latter' s 
inchoate  reasoning  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  phenomena  of  nature — life 
and  death,  dreams  and  disease,  floral  and 
faunal  growth  and  reproduction,  light 
and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  winter  and 
summer,  rain  and  snow,  frost  and  ice, 
wind  and  storm.  The  term  *' animism** 
has  been  applied  by  some  to  this  doctrine 
of  the  possession  of  nnmortal  life  and  mind 
by  lifeless  and  mindless  things,  but  with 
an  insufficient  definition  of  the  objective 
for  which  it  stands.  The  uses  and  defini- 
tions of  this  term  are  now  so  numerous 
and  contradictory  that  the  critical  student 
can  not  afford  to  employ  it  without  an 
exact  objective  definition.  Primarily, 
animism,  or  the  imputation  of  life  to  life- 
less thin^,  was  selected  to  express  what 
was  considered  the  sole  essential  charac- 
teristic basis  of  the  complex  institutions 
called  mythology  and  religion.  But  if 
the  ascription  of  life  to  lifeless  things  is 
animism,  then  it  l)ecome8of  fundamental 
imiK>rtance  to  know  exactly  what  kind 
of  life  is  thus  ascribed.  If  there  is  one 
difference  between  things  which  should 
l)e  carefully  distinguish^,  it  is  that  be- 
tween the  alleged  ghosts  of  dead  human 
beings  and  those  other  alleged  spiritual 
Ixiings  which  never  have  been  real  hu- 
man beings — the  animal  and  the  primal 
«pirits.  Does  animi.'^m  denote  the ascrip 
tion  of  only  one  or  of  all  these  three  classes 
of  spirits?  Definite  explanation  is  here 
lacking.  So,  as  a  key  to  the  satisfat^tory 
interj)retation  of  what  constitutes  mythol- 
ogy and  religion,  animism  as  heretofore 
defined  has  faikni  to  meet  the  criticism  of 
such  scholars  as  Sj)encer,  Max  Mil  Her, 
and  Brinton,  and  so  ha^  fallen  into  that 
long  category  of  equivocal  words  of  which 


fetishism,  shamanism,  solarism,  ancestor- 
worship,  personification,  and  totemism 
are  other  members.  Every  one  of  these 
terms,  as  commonly  employed,  denotes 
some  important  phase  or  element  in  re- 
ligion or  mythology  which,  variously  de- 
fined by  different  students,  does  not,  how- 
ever, form  the  characteristic  basis  of 
mythology  and  religion. 

The  great  apostle  of  ancestor-worship, 
Lippert,  makes  animism  a  mere  sub- 
di  vision  of  the  worship  of  ancestral  spirits, 
or  ghosts.  But  Gruppe,  adding  to  the 
confusion  of  ideas,  makesanimism  synony- 
mous with  fetishism,  and  describes  a  fetish 
as  the  tenement  of  a  diseml)odied  human 
spirit  or  ^host,  and  erroneously  holds 
that  fetishism  is  the  result  of  a  widely 
prevalent  belief  in  the  power  of  the  human 
ghost  to  take  possession  of  any  object 
whatsoever,  to  leave  its  ordinary  dwell- 
ing, the  remains  of  the  human  body,  to 
enter  some  other  object,  such  as  the  sky, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  earth,  a  star,  or 
what  not.  Even  the  chief  gods  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  India  are  by  some  regarded 
as  fetishes  developed  through  the  exalta- 
tion of  ancestral  gl^osts  U>  this  state. 
Their  cult  is  regarded  as  a  development 
of  fetishism,  wnich  is  an  outgrowth  of 
animism,  which  is,  in  turn,  a  development 
of  anoestt)r- worship.  Toadd  to  this  array 
of  conflicting  definitions.  Max  Muller  de- 
clares that  fetishism  is  really  the  *  *  very  last 
stage  in  thedown  ward  course  of  religion.** 
Gruppe  further  holds  that  when  a  sky 
fetish  or  a  star  fetish  becomes  a  totem, 
then  the  idea  of  **sons  of  heaven,*'  or 
**  children  of  the  sun,**  is  developed  in 
the  human  mind,  and  so,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  every  religion,  ancient  and 
modem,  may  be  explained  by  animism, 
fetishism,  and  totemism.  Moved  by  this 
arrav  of  conflicting  definitions,  Max  Miil- 
ler  declares  that,  to  secure  clear  thinking 
and  sober  reasoning,  these  three  terms 
should  be  entirely  discarded,  or,  if  used, 
then  let  animism  be  defined  as  a  belief  in 
and  worship  of  ancestral  spirits,  whence 
arises  in  the  mind  the  simplest  and  most 
primitive  ideas  of  immortality;  let  fetish- 
ism be  defined  as  a  worship  of  chance 
objects  having  miraculous  powers;  and, 
finally,  let  totemism  be  defined  as  the 
custom  of  choosing  some  emblem  as  the 
family  or  tribal  mark  to  which  worship 
is  paid  and  which  is  r^arded  as  the 
human  or  superhuman  ancestor.  Muller 
has  failed  to  grasp  the  facts  clearly,  for 
no  one  of  these  excludes  the  others. 

Stahl  (1787),  adopting  and  developing 
into  modem  scientific  form  the  classical 
theory  of  the  identity  of  life  and  soul, 
employed  the  term  *  ^animism"  to  desig- 
nate this  doctine. 

Tylor  (1871),  adopting  the  term 
* '  animism  * '  from  Stahl,  defines  it  as  '  *  the 
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belief  in  spiritual  beings,"  and  as  *'the 
deep-lying  doctrine  of  spiritual  beings, 
which  embodies  the  very  essence  of 
spiritualistic  as  opposed  to  materialistic 
pnilosophy*';  and,  finally,  he  says, 
**  animism  is,  in  fact,  the  groundwork  of 
the  philosophy  of  religion,  from  that  of 
savages  up  to  that  oi  civilized  men." 
He  further  makes  the  belief  in  spiritual 
bein^  "the  minimum  definition  of 
religion.*'  Hence,  with  Tvlor,  animism 
is  broadly  synonymous  with  religion. 

But,  strict  definition  shows  that  a  belief 
in  spiritual  beings,  as  such,  did  not,  does 
not,  and  can  not  form  the  sole  material 
out  of  which  primitive  thought  has 
developeti  its  gods  and  deities.  To  this 
extent,  therefore,  animism  does  not  fur- 
nish the  key  to  an  accurate  and  valid 
explanation  of  mythology  and  religion. 

Brinton  (1896)  denies  that  there  is  any 
special  religious  activity  taking  the  form 
of  what  Tylor  calls  "animism,"  and 
declares  that  the  belief  that  inanimate 
objects  possess  souls  or  spirits  is  common 
to  all  religions  and  many  philosophies, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  trait  characteristic  of 
primitive  faiths,  but  merely  a  secondary 
phenomenon  of  the  religious  sentiment. 
Further,  he  insists  that  "the  acceptance 
of  the  doctrine  of  'animism  *  as  a  sunicient 
explanation  of  early  cults  has  led  to  the 
neglect,  in  English-speaking  lands,  of 
their  profounder  analysis." 

So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  no  sup- 
port is  found  i^  the  mythologies  of  North 
America  for  the  doctrine  of  ancestor- 
worship.  This  doctrine  seeks  to  show 
that  savage  men  had  evolved  real  gods 
from  the  shades  of  their  own  dead  cniefs 
and  great  men.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful that  such  a  thing  has  ever  been  done 
by  man.  Competent  data  and  trained 
experience  with  the  Indians  of  North 
America  show  that  the  dominant  ideas 
of  early  savage  thought  precluded  such  a 
thing.  One  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
characteristic  beliefs  of  savage  thought  is 
the  utter  helplessness  of  man  unaided  by 
the  magic  power  of  some  favoring  being 
against  the  bodies  and  elements  of  his 
environment.  The  deities,  the  masters 
and  controllers — the  gods  of  later  times — 
differed  greatly  in  strength  of  body  and 
in  the  potency  of  the  magic  power  exer- 
cised by  them,  in  knowledge  and  in 
astuteness  of  mind;  but  each  m  his  own 
sphere  and  jurisdiction  was  generally 
supreme  and  incomprehensible.  Human 
shades,  or  ghosts,  did  not  or  could  not 
attain  to  these  godlike  gifts.  To  change, 
transform,  (*reate  by  metamorphosis,  or 
to  govern,  some  body  or  element  in 
nature,  is  at  once  the  prerogative  and 
the  function  of  a  master — a  controller-^ 
humanly  speaking,  a  god. 


The  attribution  of  power  to  do  things 
magically,  that  is,  to  perform  a  func- 
tion in  a  mysterious  and  incomprehen-. 
sible  manner,  was  the  fundamental  pos- 
tulate of  savage  mind  to  account  for  the 
ability  of  the  gods,  the  fictitious  person- 
ages of  its  mythology,  to  perform  the 
acts  which  are  in  fact  the  operations  of 
the  forces  of  nature.  To  define  one  such 
man-being  or  personage,  the  explanation, 
to  be  satisfactory,  must  be  more  than  the 
mere  statement  of  the  imputation  of  life, 
mind,  and  the  human  form  and  attri- 
butes to  an  objective  thing.  There  must 
also  be  stated  the  fact  of  the  concomitant 
possession  along  with  these  of  orenda, 
or  magic  power,  differing  from  individual 
to  individual  in  eflficacy,  function,  and 
scope  of  action. 

While  linguistics  may  greatly  aid  in 
comprehending  myths,  it  is  nevertheless 
not  alwavs  safe  for  determining  the  sub- 
stance of  th^  thought,  the  concept;  and 
the  student  must  eschew  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing only  an  etymology  rather  than  a  defi- 
nition of  the  things  naving  the  names  of 
the  mythic  persons,  which  may  be 
the  subject  of  investigation.  Etymology 
may  aid,  but  without  corroborative  testi- 
mony it  nmy  mislead. 

Many  are  the  causes  which  bring  about 
the  decline  and  disintegration  of  a  myth 
or  a  cycle  of  myths  of  a  definite  people. 
The  migration  or  violent  disruption  of  the 
people,  the  attrition  or  the  superposition 
of  diverse  alien  cultures,  or  the  change  or 
reformation  of  the  religion  of  the  people 
based  on  a  recasting  of  opinions  and  like 
causes,  all  tend  to  the  decline  and  dis- 
memberment and  the  final  loss  of  a  myth 
or  a  mythology. 

All  tribes  of  common  blood  and  speech 
are  bound  together  by  a  common  my- 
thology and  by  a  religion  founded  on 
the  teachings  of  that  mythology.  These 
doctrines  deal  with  a  vast  Ixidy  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  arts,  institutions, 
and  customs.  It  is  the  creed  of  such  a 
people  that  all  their  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom, all  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
all  that  they  possess  and  all  that  they 
are  socially  ana  politically,  have  come  to 
them  through  direct  revelation  from  their 
gods,  through  the  beneficence  of  the  rul- 
ers of  the  bodies  and  elements  of  their 
environment. 

The  social  and  political  bonds  of  every 
known  tribe  are  founded  essentially  on 
real  or  fictitious  blood  kinship,  and  the 
religious  bonds  that  hold  a  people  to  its 
gods  are  founded  on  faith  in  the  truth  of 
the  teachings  of  their  myths.  No  stronger 
bonds  than  these  are  known  to  savage 
men.  The  disruption  of  these,  by  what- 
ever cause,  results  in  the  destruction  of 
the  people. 
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The  constant  struggle  of  man  with  his 
physical  environment  to  secure  welfare 
was  a  warfare  against  elements  ever  defi- 
nitely and  vividly  personified  and  hu- 
manized by  him,  thus  unconsciouslv 
making  his  surroundings  quite  unreal, 
though  felt  to  be  real ;  and  his  struggle 
with  his  environment  was  a  ceaseless 
strife  with  animals  and  plants  and  trees 
in  like  manner  ever  mythically  personi- 
fied and  humanized  by  him ;  and,  finally, 
his  tireless  struggle  with  other  men  for 
supremacy  and  welfare  was  therefore 
typical,  not  only  fundamentally  and  prac- 
tically, but  also  mythically  and  ideally; 
and  so  this  never-ceasing  struggle  was  an 
abiding,  all-pervading,  all-transforming 
theme  of  his  thoughts,  and  an  ever-im- 
pending, ever-absorbing  business  of  his 
life,  suffered  and  impelled  by  his  cease- 
less yearning  for  welfare. 

An  environment  would  have  been  re- 
garded by  savage  n>en  very  differently 
from  what  it  would  be  by  the  cultured 
mind  of  to-day.  To  the  former  the 
bodies  and  elements  composing  it  were 
regarded  as  beings,  indeed  as  man-beings, 
and  the  oi>erations  of  nature  were  ascril^ 
to  the  action  of  the  diverse  magic  powers, 
or  orendasy  exercised  by  these  beings 
rather  than  to  the  forces  of  nature;  so 
that  the  action  and  interaction  of  the 
bodies  and  elemental  principles  of  nature 
were  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  working 
of  numberless  beings  through  their  oren- 
daa.  Among  most  known  tnbes  in  North 
America  the  earth  is  regarded  as  a 
humanized  being  in  person  and  form, 
every  particle  of  whose  body  is  living 
substance  and  potent  with  the  quick- 
ening power  of  life,  which  is  bestowed 
on  all  who  feed  upon  her.  They  that 
feed  upon  her  are  the  plants  and  the 
trees,  who  are  indeed  l>eings  living  and 
having  a  being  because  they  receive  life 
substance  from  the  earth,  hence  they  are 
like  theprimal  beings  endowed  with  mind 
and  volition,  to  whom  prayer  (q.  v.)  may 
be  offered,  since  they  rule  and  dispose  in 
their  several  jurisdictions  unless  they  are 
overcome  by  some  more  powerful  orenda. 
Now,  a  prayer  is  psychologically  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fact  that  the  petitioner  in 
need  is  unable  to  secure  what  is  required 
for  the  welfare,  or  in  distress  to  prevent 
what  will  result  in  the  ill-fare,  of  nimself 
or  his  kind.  The  substance  of  the  praver 
merely  tells  in  what  dirt^ction  or  in  what 
respect  this  inability  exists.  In  turn,  the 
animals  and  men  live  on  the  products  of 
the  trecnS  and  plants,  by  which  means  they 
renew  life  and  gain  the  Quickening  power 
of  life,  indirectly  from  tne  earth-mother, 
and  thus  by  a  metaphor  they  are  said  to 
have  comeiip  out  of  the  earth.  As  the 
giver  of  life,  the  earth  is  regarded  affec- 
tionately and  is  called  Mother,  but  as  the 


taker  of  life  and  thedevourer  of  their  dead 
bodies,  she  is  regarded  as  wicked  and  a 
cannibal. 

In  the  science  of  opinions  mythology 
is  found  to  be  a  fruitful  field  in  which  to 
gather  data  regarding  the  origin  and 
growth  of  human  concepts  relating  to 
man  and  the  world  around  him.  A  study 
of  the  birth  and  evolution  of  the  concepts 
of  the  human  mind  indicates  clearly  that 
the  beginnings  of  conventional  forms  and 
ideas  and  their  variations  along  the  lines 
of  their  development  are  almost  never 
quite  so  simple,  or  rather  quite  so  direct, 
as  they  may  seem — are  seldom,  even  in 
the  b^inning,  the  direct  product  of  the 
environmental  resource  and  exigency  act- 
ing together  so  immediately  and  so  ex- 
clusively of  mental  agency  as  students  are 
apt  to  assume.  As  a  rule  they  are  rather 
the  product  of  these  things — these  factors 
and  conditions  of  environment  acting 
very  indireetly  and  sometimes  very 
subtly  and  complexly — through  the  con- 
dition of  mind  wrought  by  long-continued 
life  and  experience  therein,  or,  again,  act- 
ing through  the  state  of  mind  borne 
over  from  one  environment  to  another. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  be  more  cau- 
tious in  deriving  ideas  and  concepts,  arts, 
or  even  technic  forms  of  a  people  too  in- 
stantly, too  directly,  from  the  environ- 
ing natural  objects  or  elements  they  may 
simulate  or  resemble.  The  motive,  if 
not  for  the  choice,  at  least  for  the  persist- 
ency, of  a  giveu  mode  of  a,  concept  in  re- 
lation to  any  objective  factor  is  alwavs  a 
psychic  reason,  not  a  mere  ffrst-hana  in- 
fluence of  environment  or  of  accident  in 
the  popular  sense  of  this  term.  This  dis- 
position of  the  **mere  accident*'  or 
**  chance"  hypothesis  of  origins  dispels 
many  perplexities  in  the  formation  of  ex- 
act judgment  concerning  comparative 
data,  in  the  identifications  of  cognate 
forms  and  concepts  amon^  widely  sepa- 
rated peoples;  for  instance,  m  the  drawing 
of  sound  inferences  particularly  regard- 
ing their  common  or  generic,  specific  or 
exceptional,  origin  and  growth,  as  shown 
by  the  data  in  question. 

As  it  is  evident  that  independent  proc- 
esses and  diverse  factors  combined  can 
not  be  alike  in  every  particular  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  tne  world,  there  is 
found  a  means  for  determining,  throngh 
minute  differences  in  similarity,  rath^ 
than  through  general  similarities  alone, 
howsoever  striking  they  may  appear, 
whether  such  forms  are  related,  whether 
or  not  they  have  a  common  genesis  w^rence 
they  have  inherited  aught  in  common. 
Hence  caution  makes  it  incumbent  on 
students  to  beware  of  the  alluring  fallacy 
lurking  in  the  frequently  repeated  epigram 
that  "human  nature  is  eveiy where  the 
same.  * '    The  nature  of  men  diners  widely 
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from  differences  of  ori^n,  from  differ- 
ences of  history,  from  differences  of  edu- 
cation, and  from  differences  of  environ- 
ment. Hence,  to  produce  the  same  human 
nature  everywhere,  these  factors  must 
everywhere  be  the  same.  The  environ- 
ments of  no  two  peoples  are  ever  precisely 
the  same,  and  so  the  two  differ  in  their 
character,  in  their  activities,  and  in  their 
beliefs. 

To  the  primitive  inchoate  thought  of 
the  North  American  Indian  all  the  bodies 
and  elements  of  his  subjective  and  object- 
ive environment  were  humanized  be- 
ings— man-beings,  or  beings  that  were 
persons,  that  were  man  in  form  and  at- 
tributes and  endowed  with  immortal  life 
(not  souls  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
this  term),  with  omniscience,  and  with 
potent  magic  power  in  their  several  juris- 
dictions. These  beings  were  formed  in 
the  image  of  man,  b€^use  man  was  the 
highest  type  of  being  known  to  himself 
and  because  of  his  subjective  method  of 
thought,  which  imputea  to  outside  things, 
objective  realities,  his  own  form  and  at- 
tributes. He  could  conceive  of  nature  in 
no  other  way.  They  sometimes,  however, 
had  the  power  of  instant  change  or  trans- 
migration into  any  desired  object  through 
the  exercise  of  peculiar  magic  power. 

The  world  of  the  savage  was  indeed 
of  small  extent,  being  confined  by  his 
boundless  i^orance  to  the  countries  l;ior- 
dering  on  his  own,  a  little,  if  any,  beyond 
his  horizon.  Beyond  this,  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  world,  nothing  of  its  extent  or 
structure.  This  fact  is  important  and 
easily  verified,  and  this  knowledj^e  aids 
in  fully  appreciating  the  teachings  of 
the  philosophy  of  savage  men.  Around 
and  througn  this  limit^  region  traveled 
the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  winds, 
the  meteors  and  the  fire  dragons  of  the 
night,  and  the  fitful  auroral  cherubim  of 
the  north.  All  these  were  to  him  man- 
beings.  All  trees  and  plants — the  sturdy 
oak,  the  tall  pine,  and  the  wild  parsnip — 
were  such  beings  rooted  to  the  earth  by 
the  mighty  spell  of  some  potent  wizard, 
and  so,  unlike  the  deer,  they  do  not  ordi- 
narily travel  from  place  to  place.  In  like 
manner,  hills  and  mountains  and  the 
waters  of  the  earth  may  sometimes  be 
thus  spellbound  by  the  iK)tency  of  some 
enchantment.  Earthquakes  are  some- 
times caused  by  mountains  which,  held  in 
pitiless  thralldom  by  the  orenda  of  some 
mighty  sorcerer,  struggle  in  agony  to  be 
freed.  And  even  the  least  of  these  are 
reputed  to  be  potent  in  the  exercise  of 
maeic  power.  But  rivers  run  and  rills 
and  brooks  leap  and  bound  over  the  land, 
yet  even  these  in  the  ripeness  of  time 
may  be  gripped  to  silence  by  the  mighty 
magic  power  of  the  god  of  winter. 


Among  all  peoples  in  all  times  and  in 
all  planes  of  culture  there  were  persons 
whose  opinions  were  orthodox,  and  there 
were  also  persons  whose  opinions  were 
heterodox,  and  were  therefore  a  constant 
protest  against  the  common  opinions,  the 
commonsense  of  the  community;  these 
were  the  agnostics  of  the  ages,  the  prophets 
of  change  and  reformation. 

Every  ethnic  body  of  myths  of  the 
North  American  Indians  forins  a  circum- 
stantial narration  of  the  origin  of  the 
world  of  the  myth-makers  and  of  all 
things  and  creatures  therein.  From  these 
narratives  it  is  learned  that  a  world, 
earlie'r  than  the  present,  situated  usually 
above  the  visible  sky,  existed  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  in  which  dwelt  the 
first  or  prototypal  personages  who,  hav- 
ing the  form  and  the  attributes  of  man, 
are  herein  called  man-beings.  Each  of 
these  man-beings  possessed  a  magic  pow- 
er peculiar  to  himself  or  herself,  by  which 
he  or  she  was  later  enabled  to  perform  his 
or  her  functions  after  the  metamorphosis 
of  all  things.  The  life  and  manner  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Indians  to-day  is  patterned  after 
that  of  these  man-beings  in  their  first 
estate.  They  were  the  prototypes  of  the 
things  which  are  now  on  this  earth. 

This  elder  world  is  introduced  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  harmony.  In  the  ripe- 
ness of  time,  unrest  and  discord  arose 
among  these  first  beings,  because  the 
minds  of  all,  except  a  very  small  number, 
becoming  abnormal,  were  changed,  and 
the  former  state  of  tranquillity  was  soon 
succeeded  by  a  complete  metamorphosis 
of  all  things  and  beings,  or  was  followed 
by  commotion,  collision,  and  strife.  The 
transformed  things,  the  prototypes,  were 
banished  from  the  sky-land  to  this  world, 
whereupon  it  acquired  its  present  appear- 
ance and  became  peopled  by  all  that  is 
upon  it— man,  animals,  trees,  and  plants, 
who  formerly  were  man-beings.  In  some 
cosmologies  man  is  brought  upon  the 
scene  later  and  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
Each  man-being  became  transformed  into 
whathisor  her  attributes  required,  what 
his  primal  and  unchangeable  nature  de- 
manded, and  then  he  or  she  became  in 
body  what  he  had  been,  in  a  disguised 
body,  before  the  transformation.  But 
those  man-beings  whose  minds  did  not 
change  by  becoming  abnormal,  remained 
there  in  the  sky  land — separate,  peculiar, 
and  immortal.  Indeed  they  are  but 
shadowy  figures  passing  into  the  shoreless 
sea  of  oblivion. 

Among  the  tribes  of  North  American 
Indians  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
their  cycles  of  genesis  myths,  in  that 
they  treat  of  several,  regions  or  worlds. 
vSometimes  around  and  above  the  mid- 
world,  the  habitat  of  the  myth,  are  placed 
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a  group  of  worlds — one  at  the  east,  one 
at  the  south,  one  at  the  west,  one  at  the 
north,  one  above,  and  one  below — which, 
with  the  midworld,  number  seven  in  all. 
Even  each  of  the  principal  colors  is  as- 
signed to  its  appropriate  world  ^see  Color 
symbolism ) .  Hence,  to  the  primitive  mind, 
the  cosmos  (if  the  term  be  allowed  here) 
was  a  universe  of  man-bein^  whose  activ- 
ities constituted  the  operations  of  nature. 
To  it  nothing  was  what  it  is  to  scientific 
thought.  Indeed,  it  was  a  world  wholly 
artificial  and  fanciful.  It  was  the  product 
of  the  fancy  of  savage  and  inchoate 
thinking,  of  the  commonsense  of  savage 
thought. 

So  far  as  is  definitely  known,  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  mythology  in  North  Amer- 
ica differ  much  in  detail  one  from  an- 
other, superficially  giving  them  the  as- 
pect of  fundamental  difference  of  origin 
and  growth;  but  a  careful  study  of  them 
discloses  the  fact  that  they  accord  with 
all  great  bodies  of  mythology  in  a  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  all,  namely,  the 
principle  of  change,  transmigration,  or 
metamorphosis  of  things,  through  the 
exercise  of  orenduy  or  magic  power,  from 
one  state,  condition,  or  form,  to  another. 
By  this  means  things  have  become  what 
they  now  are.  Strictly,  then,  creation  of 
something  from  nothing  has  no  place  in 
them.  In  these  mythologies,  purporting  to 
be  philosophies,  of  course,  no  knowledge 
of  the  real  changes  which  have  affected 
the  environing  world  is  to  be  sought;  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  in  them  are  em- 
bedded, like  rare  fossils  and  precious 
gems,  many  most  important  facts  regard- 
ing the  history  of  the  human  mind. 

For  a  definite  people  in  a  definite  plane 
of  culture,  the  myths  and  the  concomi- 
tant beliefs  resting  on  them,  of  their 
neighbors,  are  not  usually  true,  since  the 
personages  and  the  events  narrated  in 
them  have  an  aspect  and  an  expression 
quite  different  from  their  own,  although 
they  may  in  the  last  analysis  express 
fundamentally  identical  thin)^ — ^may  in 
fact  spring  from  identical  motives. 

Amon^  the  Iroquois  and  the  eastern 
Algonquian  tribes,  the  Thunder  people, 
human  in  form  and  mind  and  usually 
four  in  number,  are  most  imjjortant  and 
staunch  friends  of  man.  But  in  the  Lake 
region,  the  N.  \V.  coast  to  Alaska,  and  in 
the  northern  drainage  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  valleys,  this  conception  is 
replaced  by  that  of  the  Thunderbird. 

Among  the  Algomiuian  and  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes  the  myths  regarding  the 
so-called  fire-dragon  are  at  once  striking 
and  important.  Now,  the  fire-dragon  is 
in  fact  the  personification  of  the  meteor. 
Flying  through  the  air  among  the  stars, 
the  larger  meteors  appear  against  some 


midnight  sky  like  fier)^  reptiles  sheathed 
in  lam  Dent  fiames.  It  is  believed  of  them 
that  they  fly  from  one  lake  or  deep  river 
to  another,  in  the  bottom  of  which  they 
are  bound  by  enchantment  to  dwell,  for 
should  they  be  permitted  to  remain  on 
the  land  they  would  set  the  world  on  fire. 
The  Iroquois  applied  their  name  for  the 
fire-dragon,  *hgnt-th rower,*  to  the  lion 
when  first  seen,  thus  indicating  their  con- 
ception of  the  fierceness  of  the  fire-dragon. 
The  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  missibiziy  or 
viissibizhuy  literally  *  great  lynx,'  is  their 
name  for  th  is  mythic  being.  The  horned 
serpent  does  not  belong  here,  but  the 
misnamed  tigers  of  the  Peoria  and  other 
Algonciuian  tribes  do.  Among  the  Iro- 
quois it  was  the  deeds  of  the  nre-dragon 
tnat  hastened  the  occasion  for  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  primal  beings. 

As  early  as  1868  Brinton  c^led  atten- 
tion to  the  curious  circumstance  that  in 
the  mythology  of  those  Eskimo  who  had 
had  no  contact  with  European  travelers, 
there  were  no  changes  or  transformations 
of  the  world  affecting  the  aspect  and 
character  of  the  earth.  In  this  state- 
ment he  is  followed  by  Boas  (1904),  who 
also  claims  that  the  animal  myth  proper 
did  not  belong  originally  to  Eskimo  my- 
thology, although  there  are  now  in  this 
mythology  some  animal  myths  and  weird 
tales  and  accounts  regarding  monsters  and 
vampire  ghosts  and  the  thaumaturgic 
deMs  of  shamans  and  wizards.  This  is 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  content  of  the 
mythologies  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  have 
been  studied. 

In  its  general  aspects  the  mythology  of 
the  North  American  Indians  has  been  in- 
structively and  profitably  discussed  by 
several  American  anthropologists,  who 
have  greatly  advanced  tne  study  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Among  these 
are  Powell,  Brinton,  Boas,  Cortin, 
Fletcher,  Matthews,  Gushing,  Fewkes, 
and  Dixon. 

Powell  treated  the  subject  from  the 
philosophicandevolutional  pointof  view, 
and  sought  to  establish  successive  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  mythologic 
thought  or  concept,  making  them  imputa- 
tion, personification,  and  reification;  and 
the  product  he  divided  into  four  stageis 
from  the  character  of  the  dominant  gods 
in  each,  namely,  ( 1 )  hecastotheimtiy  wherein 
everything  has  life,  personality,  volition, 
and  design,  and  the  wondrous  attributes 
of  man;  (2)  zoothemriy  wherein  life  is  not 
attributea  indiscriminately  to  lifeless 
things,  the  attributes  of  man  are  imputed 
to  the  animals  and  no  line  of  demarca- 
tion is  drawn  between  man  and  beast, 
and  all  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature 
are  explained  in  the  mythic  history  of 
these  zoomorphic  gods;  (3)  physitheisnif 
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wherein  a  wide  difference  is  recognized 
lietween  man  and  the  animals,  the  powers 
and  phenomena  of  nature  are  personifie<i, 
and  the  gods  are  anthropomorphic;  and 
(4)  p»ychothevmi,  wherein  mental  attri- 
butes and  moral  and  social  characteristics 
with  which  are  associated  the  powers  of 
nature  are  personified  and  deified,  and 
there  arise  gods  of  war,  of  love,  of  rev- 
elry, plenty,  and  fortune.  This  last  stage, 
by  processes  of  mental  integration,  passes 
into  monotheism  on  the  one  hand  and 
into  pantheism  on  the  other.  It  is  found 
that  these  four  stages  are  not  thus  succ^es- 
sive,  but  that  they  may  and  do  overlap, 
and  that  it  is  best  perhaps  to  call  them 
phases  rather  than  stages  of  growth,  in 
that  they  may  exist  side  by  side. 

Brinton  learnedly  calls  attention  to  the 
distinctively  native  American  charac'ter 
of  the  large  l)ody  of  myths  and  tales 
rehearsed  among  the  American  aborig- 
ines. His  studies  include  also  nnicn 
etymological  analysis  of  mythic  and 
legendary  names,  which  is  unfortunately 
largely  inaccurate,  analysis  being  appar- 
ently made  to  accord  with  a  preconceived 
idea  of  what  it  should  disclose.  This 
vitiates  a  large  part  of  his  otherwise 
excellent  identifications  of  the  objective 
realities  of  the  agents  found  in  the  my- 
thology. He alho  tr^ts  in  his  instructive 
style  the  various  cults  of  the  demiurge, 
or  the  culture-hero  or  hero-god;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  here  the 
po-called  hero-god  is  not  solely  or  even 
chiefly  such  in  character.  In  discussing 
the  hero-myths  of  the  n.  w.  Pacific  coast 
tribes,  Boas  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
culture-hero  of  that  area  was  not  always 
prompted  by  altruistic  motives  in  **giv- 
mg  the  world  its  present  shape  and  man 
his  arts.'*  The  hero  is  credited  with 
failures  as  well  as  with  successes,  and 
in  character  is  an'**^oti8t  pure  and 
simple."  On  the  other  hand.  Boas  finds 
in  the  life  and  character  of  the  Algon- 
nuian  Nanabozho  (q.  v. )  altruistic  motives 
dominant.  This  tendency  to  displace  the 
egotistic  motives  of  the  primitive  trans- 
former with  preeminently  altruistic  ones 
is  strongly  marked  in  the  character  of  the 
Iroquoian  Tharonhia wagon  (q.  v. ),  a  par- 
allel if  not  a  cognate  conception  with  that 
ot  the  Alonquian  Nanabozno.  As  show- 
ing a  transitional  stage  on  the  way  to  al- 
truism, Boas  states  that  the  transformer 
among  the  Kwakiutl  brinjirs  al)out  the 
changes  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend  and  not 
for  himself.  While  there  are  some  Algon- 
qnian  myths  in  which  Nanabozho  ap{>ears 
as  a  trickster  and  teller  of  falsehoods, 
among  th6  Iroquois  the  trickster  and  buf- 
foon has  l)een  developed  alongside  that 
of  the  demiurge,  and  is  sometimes  reputed 
to  be  tiie  brother  of  Death.     The  mink. 


the  wolverene,  tne  bluejay,  the  raven- 
and  the  coyote  are  represented  as  trick, 
sters  in  the  myths  of  many  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Pacific  slope  and  the  N.  W.  coast. 

Matthews,  in  '*The  Night  Chant,  a 
Ceremony  of  the  Navaho'^  (Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  v,  1902),  introduces  an 
interesting  account  of  the  striking  sym- 
bolism and  mythic  philosophy  of  this 
remarkable  people. 

Miss  Fletcher,  in  her  manv  excellent 
and  instructive  writings  on  the  customs 
and  symbolism  of  the  Indians  whom  she 
has  studied,  has  placed  the  study  of  my- 
thology on  a  scientific  basis.  In  her 
**Hako:  A  Pawnee  Ceremony'*  (22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903),  Miss  Fletcher  treats 
in  masterful  manner  this  interesting 
series  of  rites,  which,  with  marked  sym- 
pathy and  the  skill  of  ripe  experience, 
she  analyzes  and  interprets  in  such  wise 
that  the  delicately  veiled  symbolism  and 
mythic  conceptions  are  clearly  brought  to 
view. 

In  the  Zuf^i  record  of  the  genesis  of  the 
worlds,  as  recorded  by  Cushing  (13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896),  Awonawilona,  the 
Maker  and  Container  of  all,  alone  and  un- 
perplexed  awaiting  fate,  existed  before  the 
beginning  of  time  in  the  darkness  which 
knew  no  beginning.  Then  he  conceived 
within  himself,  and  projecting  his  think- 
ing into  the  void  of  night,  around  him 
evolved  fogs  of  increase — mists  potent  with 
growth.  Then,  in  like  manner,  the  All- 
container  took  upon  himself  the  form  and 
person  of  the  Sun,  the  Father  of  men,  who 
thus  came  to  be,  and  by  whose  light  and 
brightening  the  cloud  mists  became  thick- 
enecl  into  water,  and  thus  was  made  the 
world-holding  sea.  Then  from  *'his  sub- 
stance of  flesh  outdrawn  from  the  surfat.'e 
of  his  person,"  he  made  the  seed  of  two 
worlds,  fecundating  therewith  the  sea. 
By  the  heat  of  his  rays  there  was  formed 
thereon  green  scums,  which  increasing 
apace  became  **The  Four- fold  Containing 
Mother-earth"  and  the  ** All-covering 
Father-sky."  Then  from  the  consorting 
together  of  these  twain  on  the  great 
world-waters,  terrestrial  life  was  gener- 
ated, and  therefrom  sprang  all  beings  of 
earth — men  and  the  creatures,  from  the 
*' Four-fold  womb  of  the  World."  Then 
the  Earth-mother  repulsed  the  Sky- 
father,  and  growing  heavy  sank  into  the 
embrace  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
thus  she  separated  from  the  Sky-father, 
leaving  him  in  the  embrace  of  the  waters 
above.  Moreover,  the  Earth -mother 
and  the  Sky-father,  like  all  surpassing 
beings,  were  changeable,  metamorphic, 
even  like  smoke  in  the  wind,  were 
**transinutable  at  thought,  manifesting 
themselves  in  any  form  at  will,  as 
dancers  may  by  mask-making."    Then 
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from  the  nethermost  of  the  four  caves 
(wombs)  of  the  world,  the  seed  of  men 
and  the  creatures  took  form  and  grew; 
even  as  within  eggs  in  warm  places  worms 
quickly  form  and  appear,  and,  growing, 
soon  burst  their  shells  and  emerge,  as  may 
happen,  birds,  tadpoles,  or  serpents;  so 
men  and  all  creatures  grew  manifoldly 
and  multiplied  in  many  kinds.  Thus  did 
the  lowermost  world  cave  become  over- 
filled with  living  things,  full  of  unfinished 
creatures,  crawling  like  reptiles  one  over 
another  in  black  darkness,  thickly  crowd- 
ing together  and  treading  one  on  another, 
one  spitting  on  another  and  doing  other  in- 
decency,  in  such  manner  that  themurmur- 
ings  and  the  lamentations  became  loud, 
and  many  amidst  the  growing  confusion 
sought  to  escape,  growing  wiser  and  more 
manlike.  Then  Poshaiyank^'a,  the  fore- 
most and  wisest  of  men,  arismg  from  the 
nethermost  sea,  came  among  men  and  the 
living  things,  and,  pityingthem,  obtained 
egress  from  that  first  world  cave  through 
such  a  dark  and  narrow  path  that  some 
seeing  somewhat,  crowdmg  after,  could 
not  follow  him,  so  eager  mightily  did  they 
strive  one  with  another.  Alone  then  did 
Poshaiyankya  come  from  one  cave  to 
another  into  this  world,  then,  island-like, 
lying  amidi*t  the  world  waters,  vast,  wet, 
and  unstable.  He  sought  and  found  the 
Sun-father  and  besought  him  to  deliver 
the  men  and  the  creatures  from  that  neth- 
ermost world. 

Speaking  of  the  Maidu  myths,  Dixon 
(Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  3, 
1905)  says  that  from  present  knowledge 
of  them,  the  facts  of  most  interest  are  the 
large  measure  of  system  and  sequence 
found  in  the  mythology  of  the  stock; 
the  prominence  given  to  the  **  creation 
episode"  and  to  the  events  connected 
with  it ;  the  strongly  contrasted  charac- 
ters of  the  **  Creator"  and  the  Coyote; 
the  apparent  absence  of  a  myth  of  migra- 
tion, and  the  diversity  shown  within  the 
stock  ;  that  **  beginning  with  the  cre- 
ation, a  rather  systematic  chain  of  events 
leads  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  ances- 
tors of  tfie  present  Indians,  with  whose 
coming  the  mythic  cycle  came  to  a  close. 
This  mythic  era  seems  to  fall  into  a 
number' of  periods,  with  each  of  which 
a  group  or  set  of  myths  has  to  deal." 
During  the  first  era  occurs  the  coming  of 
Kodoyanpt^  ( Earth-namer)  and  Coyote, 
the  "discovery"  of  this  world  by  them, 


and  the  preparation  of  it  for  the  **  first 
people";  next,  the  * 'creation"  of  the 
first  people  and  the  making  and  plant- 
ing of  the  germs  of  human  beings,  the 
Indians  (in  the  form  of  small  wooden 
figures),  who  were  to  follow;  third,  the 
long  period  in  which  the  first  people  were 
engaged  in  violence  and  conflict,  and  were 
finally  transformed  into  the  various  ani- 
mals m  the  present  world.  During  this 
period  Earth  -  maker  (or  Earth-namer) 
sought  to  destroy  Coyote,  whose  evil 
ways  and  desires  antagonized  his  own. 
In  this  struggle  Earth-namer  was  assisted 
by  the  Conqueror,  who  destroyed  many 
monsters  and  evil  beings  who  later 
would  have  endangered  the  life  of  men 
who  should  come  on  the  scene.  In  the 
final  period  comes  the  last  struggle, 
wherem  Earth-maker  strives  in  vain  with 
Coyote,  his  defeat  and  flight  to  the  East 
synchronously  with  the  coming  of  the 
human  ra(>e,  the  Indians,  who  sprang  up 
from  the  places  where  the  original  pairs 
had  long  before  been  buried  as  small 
wooden  figures.  Dixon  further  says: 
"Nor  is  the  creation  here  merely  an  epi- 
sode—a re-creation  after  a  del  ge  brought 
on  by  one  cause  or  another — as  it  is  in 
some  mythologies.  Here  the  creation  is 
a  real  beginning;  beyond  it,  behind  it, 
there  is  nothing.  In  the  beginning  was 
only  the  great  sea,  calm  and  unlimited, 
to  which,  down  from  the  clear  sky,  the 
Creator  came,  or  on  which  he  and  Coyote 
were  floating  in  a  canoe.  Of  the  origin 
or  previous  place  of  abode  of  either  Crea- 
tor or  Coyote,  the  Maidu  knew  nothing." 
But  Dixon  adds  that  the  Achomawi, 
northern  neighbors  of  the  Maidu,  push 
this  history  much  farther  back,  saying 
that  at  first  there  were  but  the  shoreless 
sea  and  the  clear  sky;  that  a  tiny  cloud 
appeared  in  the  sky,  which,  gradually 
increasing  in  size,  finally  attained  large 
proportions,  then  condensed  until  it  to- 
came  the  Silver-Gray  Fox,  the  Creator; 
that  immediately  there  arose  a  fog  which 
in  turn  condensed  until  it  became  Coyote. 
See  Calumet,  Fetish ,  Orenda^  Religion, 

The  bibliography  of  the  mythology  of 
the  Indians  n.  of  Mexico  is  very  exten- 
sive. For  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject,  consult  Cham- 
berlain in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xviii,  111, 
1905,  and  the  continuous  Recoidof  Ameri- 
can Folk-lore  published  in  the  same 
magazine.  (J.  n.  b.  h.) 
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